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The  good  shepherd  leadeth  his  sheep  to  the  richest  pas- 
tures and  to  the  springs  of  pure  water.  He  giveth  alarm 
when  the  wolf  cometh,  and  taketh  care  that  no  deadly 
thing  should  ever  hurt  them.  He  seeketh  eut  the  food 
that  is  convenient  for  them.  We  shall  endeavour  to  fol- 
low his  example,  whilst  we  lead  the  minds  of  our 
little  flock  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  pasturage  of 
nature. 

But,  first  of  all,  we  shall  take  them  up  into  the  very 
heights  of  science,  and  give  them  one  general  bird's-eye 
prospect  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  material  world. 
The  view  is  simple  and  intelligible  to  the  humblest  mind. 
It  is  not  perplexed  with  the  detail  of  mathematical  de- 
monstrations and  calculations,  nor  the  metaphysical  jar- 
gon of  scholastic  sages,  in  the  intricacies  of  whose  ravelled 
path  the  shrewdest  and  most  courageous  mind  is  infi- 
nitely bewildered  with  the  multiplicity  of  objects  which 
demand  its  attention.  Yet  it  is  indispensable  to  all  par- 
ties, inasmuch  as  it  lajs  a  foundation  for  correct  reason- 
ing upon  every  subject. 

Nature  is  our  splendid  unity— connected  in  all  its  parts 
—and  though  apparently  at  times  in  violent  opposition 
to  itself,  yet  this  oppssition  is  only  local,  and  always  ends 
in  the  restoration  of  tranquillity.  If  not,  nature  would 
ultimately  destroy  itself,  which  is  impossible.  Hence  it 
follows  that  nature,  as  a  whole,  is  in  harmony  with 
itself,  and  harmony  is  good.  It  follows,  also,  that  no 
evil  can  last  for  ever—  evil  destroys  itself — good  only  is 
external,  and  naturally  arises  into  being  after  evil  has 
exhausted  itself.  Thus  the  balance  swings  for  a  long 
time  after  the  scales  are  filled,  and  then  reposes  in  eqm- 
librium  and  justice  for  ever. 

Nature  is  also  infinite;  she  has  no  beginning — can 
have  no  end — and  no  boundary  of  existence.  Nay,  we 
may  almost  venture  to  say  that  the  stars  are  infinite  in 
number— for,  if  not,  there  would  be  an  infinity  of  space 
beyond  them  in  which  nothing  existed,  and  those  at  the 
very  border  of  creation  would  be  attracted  by  those  in 
the  centre,  and  all  would  converge  into  one  mass — unless 
we  suppose  them,  like  the  planets,  to  whirl  around  one 
common  centre. ' 

Nature  consists  of  three  distinct  varieties  of  matter- 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases ;  and  these  three  are  composed 
of  the  same  ingredients.  1  hus  the  solid  ice  is  converti- 
ble into  liquid  water,  and  liquid  water  into  gaseous  steam 
—  steam  and  ice,  then,  are  the  same  in  substance.  Water 
is  composed  of  two  gases,  and  these  two  gases  can  easily 
be  separated-the  one  is  hydrogen,  the  lightest  substance 
known,  and  employed  by  aeronauts  for  the  inflation  of 
balloons— the  other  is  oxygen,  the  gas  which  creates  com. 


bustion  and  heat.  It  is  very  singular  that  the  combina- 
tion of  these  two  gases  also  creates  light  and  heat ;  the 
flame  of  a  candle  or  a  furnace  is  nothing  but  the  union 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen— yet  the  same  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  mingled  in  different  proportions,  create  water, 
which  extinguishes  the  fire !  In  certain  proportions 
they  become  what  is  called  Jiced,  that  is,  almost  insepa- 
rable, and  create  a  distinct  substance — in  some  they  are 
at  rest,  in  others  in  violent  motion,  and  these  varieties 
of  quantity  and  action  produce  an  infinite  variety  of 
substances. 

But  the  gases  alone  never  can  create  what  we  call 
earth— hence  the  necessity  of  a  more  solid  substance, 
which  chemists  call  carbon.  This,  united  to  the  gases 
above-mentioned,  produces  every  variety  of  solid  matter. 
In  the  chemical  analyses  of  vegetables  you  will  find  ever- 
lastingly these  three  substances,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon,  to  constitute  the  ingredients— each  variety  pos- 
sessing its  own  proportions. 

As  yet  we  have  not  spoken  of  nitrogen  gas,  lest  we 
should  destroy  the  simplicity   of  the  general  outline. 
Nitrogen  is  a  gas,  which,  combined  with  oxygen,  creates 
the  air  which  we  breathe.     One  part  of  oxygen   and 
three  and   a  half  of  nitrogen   make  atmospheric  air. 
Here,  then,  is  a  fourth  substance,  and  we  can  find  a 
^  thousani  others ;  but  the  query  is,  is  it  a  simple  substance, 
or  a  fixed  compound  ?     The  latter  is  now  pretty  generally 
believed  to  be  the  case  amongst  the  chemists,  although 
they  have  not  been  able  to  analyze  it.     Neither  have  they 
been  able  to  analyze  many  other  substances,  which  on  tliat 
account  they  are  obliged  to  regard  as  simple  substances, 
until  they  succeed  in  discovering  their  component  parts. 
But  in  every  substance  which  they  have  analyzed,  they 
invariably  find  two  or  more  of  the  original  elements, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon ;  and  in  the  case  of  ve- 
getables and  animals,  all  the  three.    But  other  substances 
are  only  found  occasionally,  and  therefore  are  justly  re- 
garded as  not  elementary  substances  of  nature,  but  fixed 
compounds  of  the  three  elements,  whose  proportions  are 
yet  to   be  discovered.     Nitrogen  is  said    to  form   the 
distinction  between  vegetables  and  animals,  being  found 
in  the  latter,  and  almost  never  in  the  former.     How  it 
comes  into  the  animal  has  puzzled  the  chemists  consi- 
derably, for  although  it  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  chyle,  or  digested  food  of  the  stomach, 
before  it  can  have  any  connexion  with  the  atmosphere, 
from  which  it  appears  that  it  is  formed  of  a  new  combi- 
nation of  the  elements  of  vegetation  in  the  stomach ;  and 
those  animals  which  feed  upon  animal  food  have  not  more 
nitrogen  in  their  fluids  than  those  which  live  on  vegetable. 
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food.  Sir  B.  Harwood  was  in  the  habit  of  emptying  the 
veins  of  a  deg,  and  filling  them  again  with  sheep's  blood. 
The  dogs  were  quite  happy  and  healthy  in  their  new 
friendship. 

Having  given  a  general  outline  of  nature's  component 
parts,  we  shall  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  action  and 
reaction  of  these  parts  upon  each  other  : — Carbon  may  be 
called  the  body  of  nature,  and  oxygen  and  hydrogen  its 
two  spirits.  These  two  spirits  have  each  a  distinct  cha- 
racter— the  one  may  be  called  active,  the  other  passive, 
or,  if  you  will,  male  and  female.  They  have  a  great 
affinity  for  each  other.  This  affinity  is  the  cause  of  all 
the  movements  of  nature.  Hydrogen  is  the  most  delicate, 
and  is  exceedingly  combustible ;  but  it  cannot  burn  with- 
out oxygen.  The  lightning  of  the  thunder-storm  is 
nothing  but  the  union  of  two  separate  beds  of  these  gases 
into  one;  hence  the  rain  that  follows,  for  the  same  two 
elements  that  constitute  fire  make  water  also.  Oxygen 
is  the  active,  and  hydrogen  the  passive,  that  is,  compa- 
ratively speaking,'  and  carbon  the  passive  inheritor  of 
both. 

Of  the  three  substances,  solid,  liquid,  and  gas,  the 
solid  is  in  one  sense  the  strongest,  and  in  another  the 
weakest — the  gas  is  the  weakest  and  yet  the  strongest, 
"What  is  more  powerful  than  the  lightning?  ^VTiat  is 
more  inert  than  a  mountain  ?  It  is  the  gas  which  causes 
the  earth  to  shake,  and  rends  the  mountain  into  frag- 
ments. The  gas  acquires  this  power  by  its  elasticity  and 
motion.  All  active  power  resides  in  gas — the  solid  has 
only  the  passive  power  of  resistance.  Fill  a  hollow  iron 
ball  with  water,  and  hermetically  seal  it,  and  throw  it 
into  a  furnace:  the  water  will  be  converted  into  gas  by 
the  heat,  and  the  gas  will  press  with  vehemeHce  on  the 
sides  of  the  ball.  The  iron  will  exert  its  passive  power 
of  resistance  for  a  considerable  time,  but  at  last  the  gas 
will  prevail — burst  the  ball  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  ' 
and  carry  the  walls  of  the  furnace  along  with  it.  Thus 
the  weakest  is  the  strongest,  and  the  strongest  the  weak- 
est, and  strength  is  made  perfect  by  weakness.  Let  no 
man  therefore  despise  the  weakness  of  nature,  for  therein 
its  strength  lies— and  this  beautiful  truth  displays  itself 
in  every  department  of  nature.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
our  own  species,  the  man  of  mild  and  amiable  deport- 
ment, and  moderate  abilities,  will  successfully  accomplish 
his  end,  when  the  man  of  loud  and  presumptuous  pre- 
tensions, obstinacy  of  disposition,  and  strength  of  mind, 
will  meet  with  humiliation  and  disappointment.  Meta- 
physics may  be  learned  from  physics,  and  physics  from 
metaphysics ;  for  such  is  the  harmony  of  nature,  that  if 
a  law  be  found  prevalent  in  the  one,  you  may  be  sure  to 
find  its  counterpart  and  equivalent  in  the  other. 

There  is  another  division  of  nature,  which  respects  or- 
ganization ;  namely,  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
— or  death,  vegetation,  and  life.  The  first  is  the  source 
from  which  the  other  two  derive  their  being.  '\''egetation 
derives  all  its  nourishment  from  the  mineral  world,  from 
which  it  extracts  loose  carbon  and  water.  Animals  de- 
rive all  their  nourishment  from  vegetation — the  process 
of  vegetation  being  previously  necessary,  before  the  car- 
bon and  water  can  be  so  modified  as  to  serve  for  food. 


Thus  life  rises  out  of  death — and  that  which  appears  in 
its  first  stage  to  have  no  perception,  becomes  endowed 
with  sensation  and  reflection.  But  when  we  say  that  the 
mineral  world  has  no  sensation,  we  affirm  what  we  know 
not,  and  what  experience  teaches  not — we  are  like  the 
fly  on  the  pillar  of  a  Grecian  temple,  whose  minute  eye 
perceived  only  the  imperfections  of  a  small  part  of  the 
surface,  without  being  able  to  comprehend  the  whole.  It 
deplored  the  depravity  of  human  taste,  and  railed  against 
the  clumsiness  and  deformity  of  the  shaft,  whilst  two 
connoisseurs  in  architecture  were  admiring  the  polish  of 
the  surface  and  the  beauty  of  the  design.  What  we 
know,  or  pretend  to  know,  of  the  mineral  world,  we  know 
only  in  part.  Of  its  omnipresent  compounds,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  carbon,  and  the  power  that  moves  them, 
we  know  nothing — but  we  know  that  all  our  own  move- 
ments are  the  result  of  will;  and  experience  makes  us 
acquainted  with  no  other  motion.  There  is  no  death  in 
nature — that  which  we  call  death  is  the  most  active  of  all 
^-death  cannot  move. 

Vegetables,  we  have  said,  extract  from  the  soil  loose 
carbon  and  water,  which  constitute  the  food  that  rears 
them — hence  the  necessity  of  ploughing,  and  breaking, 
and  softening  the  soil,  in  order  to  give  them  nourishment 
— and  as  they  themselves  are  composed  of  carbon  and 
water,  they  become  when  decayed  the  very  best  soil  for 
the  nourishment  of  others.  Thus  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  soil  must  become  richer  and  richer  every  season 
— for  vegetation  is  a  chemical  process,  which  creates  new 
soil  for  the  continuation  of  its  species.  One  field  "hiay  be 
exhausted  by  heavy  crops,  and  no  remuneration — but 
some  other  field  is  enriched  at  its  expense.  The  soil,  as 
a  whole,  must  improve ;  and  under  proper  management 
the  whole  world  may  become  a  rich  garden,  improving  in 
beauty,  in  fertility,  and  salubrity,  for  ever.  Thus  the 
'  prophetic  hopes  of  all  ages,  and  all  nations,  shall  be  re- 
alized— "  the  earth  become  a  watered  garden,  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  solitary  place  look  glad,  and  the  desert 
rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  Instead  of  the  thorn 
shall  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  briar  shall 
come  up  the  myrtle-tree — the  mountains  shall  drop  with 
wine,  and  the  hills  flow  with  milk." 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

FEASTING  EXTRAVAGANXE,  &c. 

Lionel  of  Clarenti  gave  an  entertainment  at  his  mar- 
riage, at  which  there  were  thirty-six  courses,  from  the 
fran-inenti  of  which  one  thousand  persons  were  fed.  The 
matrimonial  feast  of  Edward  the  Third  cost  40,000/. — 
an  enormous  sum  in  those  days.  Ralph,  Abbot  of  St. 
Augustine,  exceeded  that  sum  by  3,000/.  at  his  installa- 
tion feast.  In  those  days  the  clergy  were  the  richest 
princes  in  Europe.  The  cardinals  and  bishops  had  fre- 
quently in  their  retinue  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hun- 
dred servants.  We  read  of  barons  having  thirty 
thousand  dishes  at  their  weddinsr  tables ;  of  monks  com- 
plaining against  the  abbots  for  depriving  them  of  three 
out  of  the  13  dishes  they  were  accustomed  to  have  at  each 
meal ;  of  other  monks  enjoying  seventeen  dishes  con- 
stantly, all  of  which  were  dressed  with  spices  and  rich 
sauces:  yet  these  monks  had  taken  the  vow  of  poverty 
and  self- mortification  !  of  400/.  being  paid  for  almond- 
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milk  for  the  use  of  these  self-raortifying  friars  on  the 
fish-days;  and  of  an  archbishop  (Neville)  who  had, 
among  other  dainties,  one  thousand  of  those  beautiful 
birds  of  the  heron  kind,  called  egrettes,  served  at  his 
table  at  once;  since  which  time  they  are  become  so 
scarce  in  the  country,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  de- 
voured the  species  at  one  meal.  One  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, fond  of  rarities  of  an  expensive  nature,  is  said  to 
have  devoured  two  hundred  ostrich  brains  to  his  supper. 
Heliogabalus  used  always  to  feed  at  the  most  expensive 
rate— he  ate  fish  when  he  was  at  a  distance  from  the 
coast ;  and  when  he  was  on  the  coast,  he  must  have  game 
brought  from  the  farthest  inland.  Anthony  and  Cleo- 
patra, trying  to  outdo  each  other  in  extravagance,  she 
reduced  to  powder  one  of  the  richest  jewels  in  the  world, 
and  swallowed  it  at  once.  This  reminds  us  of  a  cele- 
brated old  eccentric  gentleman  of  great  wealth  in  Glas- 
gow, whose  name  is  still  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  inha- 
bitants. He  went  by  the  name  of  Bob  Dragon,  and  his 
house  where  he  shot  himself  was  said  by  the  credulous  to 
be  haunted  for  many  years  after.  Bob  and  another  per- 
son betted  one  hundred  guineas  that  each  would  eat  the 
most  expensive  meal;  Bob's  rival,  however,  had  not  wit 
enough ;  he  had  not  read  the  story  of  Anthony  and  Cleo- 
patra— he  dealt  fairly  with  Bob,  and  loaded  his  stomach 
with  the  rarest  dainties.  Bob  merely  took  a  slice  of  bread 
and  butter,  and  laid  a  fifty-pound  note  upon  it,  which  he 
devoured  in  a  twinkling,  with  an  air  of  triumph.  He 
gained  fifty  pounds  by  the  loss.  A  favourite  preacher  of 
France,  to  excessive  epicurism  superadded  the  impu- 
dence of  reading  aloud  from  the  pulpit  a  petition  from 
the  pheasants,  partridges,  and  ortolans,  "  that  the  clergy 
alone  would  eat  them,  so  that  being  incorporated  with 
their  glorious  bodies,  they  might  be  raised  to  heaven,  and 
not  go  down  with  infamous  devourers  to  the  infernal  re-  ^ 
gions."  It  does  not  appear  that  the  infamous  devourers  ' 
amongst  the  laity  ever  took  the  hint.  Such  is  a  specim'en 
of  what  man  has  been  under  a  "system  of  monopoly  and 
inequality ;  and  it  is  only  the  progress  ojf  liberalism,  and 
the  moral  power  of  public  intelligence,  that  is  gradually 
destroying  the  evil,  and  which  can  ultimately  extort 
from  the  rich  an  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  the 
poor. 


NUTRITION. 


Valuable  as  the  discoveries  of  the  chemist  may  be,  and 
demonstrative  as  the  results  of  his  experiments  really  are, 
still  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  theory  and  conjecture  in  the 
science,  arising  from  the  imperfection  of  his  knowledge. 
Theory,  however,  always  precedes  truth.  If  men  were 
never  to  theorize,  they  would  never  make  discoveries;  the 
progress  of  seience  would  be  at  a  stand,  and  men  would 
probably  degenerate  into  illiterate  barbarians.  If  theory, 
therefore,  be  an  evil,  it  is  not  only  necessary,  but  an  ex- 
tremely useful  evil ;  an  evil  which  stimulates  the  mind 
to  exertion,  and  suggests  that  infinite  variety  of  experi- 
ments, in  the  making  of  which  the  assiduous  theorist 
discovers  new  properties  of  matter,  and  new  laws  and 
modes  of  nature's  action.  Upon  the  subject  of  nutrition 
much  has  been  said  and  written,  but  little  as  yet  that  is 
conclusive  and  satisfactory.  One  chemist  will  dogmati- 
cally tell  you  that  this  species  of  food  possesses  more 
nourishment  than  that,  and  moreover  will  tell  you  the 
exact  proportions.  Another  differs  decidedly  from  his 
learned  brother,   gives   a  totally  different  verdict,  and 


different  proportions.  The  cause  of  this  discrepancy  is 
that  they  have  not  previously  ascertained  what  nutrition 
is — what  those  substances  are  which  afford  nourishment 
to  the  human  body.  Gluten  and  starch  are  accounted 
nutritious  amongst  the  vegetable  productions,  and  gela- 
tine is  accounted  the  most  nutritious  of  all,  on  account 
of  its  superior  strength.  In  ascertaining,  therefore,  the 
comparative  nutriment  contained  in  any  species  of  food, 
it  is  usual  merely  to  determine  the  quantity  of  starch,  or 
gluten,  or  albumen,  or  gelatine,  &c.,  and  water,  of  course, 
with  its  various  compounds,  is  regarded  as  nothing.  This 
is  a  very  deceptive  process  of  reasoning,  if  reasoning  it 
deserves  to  be  called,  for  it  must  be  evident  enough  that 
nourishment  is  not  derived  from  solid  matter  merely,  but 
from  liquid  also.  The  proportion  of  liquid  to  solid  has 
been  differently  estimated.  Sanctorius  rated  it  as  ten  to 
three,  Cheyne  as  two  to  one,  and  Cornaro  took  only 
fourteen  ounces  of  drink  to  twelve  ounces  of  solid  matter. 
According  to  the  first,  potatoes,  which  are  three-fourths 
water,  contain  pretty  nearly  the  requisite  proportion  of 
solid  and  fluid ;  and  a  dinner  of  potatoes  and  salt'would 
consequently  require  not  a  drop  of  water  or  any  other 
liquid  to  wash  it  down,  since  it  already  contains  some- 
what more  than  enough  of  the  watery  element :  and 
according  to  the  two  latter  it  would  be  quite  preposter- 
ous to  drink  with  potatoes,  but  rather  to  stuff  'em  down 
with  dry  flour  or  crust,  the  easiest  way  we  could.  Such 
theories  as  these  ai;e  not  for  practice.  Neither  are  we  to 
determine  the  nourishing  properties  of  any  species  of 
food  by  the  quantity  of  glutinous  or  gelatinous  matter  it 
contains,  for  nourishment  does  not  depend  upon  one  sub- 
stance or  another,  but  upon  suitable  combinations  of 
different  substances ;  which  combinations  depend  in  a 
great  measure  for  their  virtues  on  the  constitution  which 
receives  them.  "What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison,"  is  a  stale,  but  yet  a  true  proverb,  con- 
.•firmed  by  the  experience  of  all  ages,  and  not  to  be  over- 
turned by  the  ingenious  sophisms  of  philosophical  theo- 
rists. Much  depends  on  the  state  of  the  mind  and  the 
nervous  system.  During  high  excitement  either  of  joy 
or  grief,  the  stomach  loses  its  power  of  digesting,  and 
even  of  receiving  or  retaining  food.  In  cold  weather  its 
power  is  greater  than  in  hot,  in  activity  than  in  idleness ; 
and  consequently  the  food  must  vary  according  to  the 
prevailing  humour  of  the  laboratory  in  which  it  is  de- 
composed. Some  men  will  fatten  on  bread  and  water, 
others  are  as  lean  as  scarecrows  in  spite  of  all  the  gela- 
tine, gluten,  and  generous  liqueurs,  which  wealth  and 
cooking  can  supply. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  uncertainty  of  chemical  analysis 
OH  such  subjects,  take  the  following  estimates  of  the 
comparative  virtues  of  potatoes  and  wheat.  According 
to  Mayer  the  proportion  is  as  15  to  48,  according  to 
Black,  as  15  to  120  ;  to  Petri  as  15  to  74,  and  according 
to  the  experiments  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  Paris, 
as  15  to  45. 

Raspail  has  suggested  that  possibly  nutrition  may  be 
the  result  of  an  acid  fermentation,  in  which  case  a  sub- 
stance may  be  nutritive  or  not,  according  as  it  is  or  is 
not  associated  with  another  substance,  which  is  necessary 
to  fermentation;  that,  for  instance,  a  substance  rich  in 
sugar,  but  containing  little  gluten,  may  cease  to  be  nu- 
tritious in  consequence  of  the  exhaustion  of  its  gluten,  if 
it  is  not  associated  with  another  that  is  highly  glutinous. 
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GEOLOGICAL. 


At  the  Delta  of  the  Rhone,  where  the  river  enters  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  or  Leman,  the  soil  is  accumulating  so 
rapidly  that  Port  Vallais  (Portus  ValesisE  of  the  Romans), 
once  at  the  water's  edge,  is  now  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  inland  ;  so  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  lake  may  be 
filled,  and  present  nothing  but  a  fine  rich  plain,  with 
many  fossils  of  fish  and  land  animals,  washed  down  by 
inundations,  &c.  AVhere  the  Rhone  enters  the  Mediter- 
ranean, similar  changes  have  taken  place.  Mese,  called 
nearly  an  island  by  Pomponius  Mela,  is  now  far  inland. 
Notre  Dame  des  Ports,  a  harbour  in  898,  is  now  three 
miles  from  sea.  Pslamodi  was  an  island  in  815,  and  is 
now  two  leagues  from  shore.  The  Tower  ofTignaux, 
erected  on  the  shore  so  late  as  1737,  is  now  a  French  mile 
from  it.  A  great  proportion  of  this  new  deposit  is  solid 
rock  calcareous  rock,  which  consists  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  lime,  which  is  held  in  solution,  and  deposited 
by  the  water.  There  is  in  the  Museum  of  Montpellier  a 
cannon  taken  up  from  the  sea,  imbedded  in  one  of  those 
rocks. 

On  the  contrary,  in  Britain,  the  sea  has  been  making 
great  encroachments,  especially  on  the  eastern  coast; 
rocks  are  crumbling  fast  away,  the  substance  of  which 
goes  to  form  new  rocks  in  other  quarters — and  towns  and 
villages  have  been  found  inwards,  or  submerged  in  the 
waters.  Many  instances  of  submarine  forests  are  to  be 
met  with — as,  for  instance,  in  Lancashire  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  Scotland  !  while  on  the  borders  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Severn,  the  flats  of  Somersetshire  and  Gloucestershire 
have  received  enormous  accessions  of  soil.  It  is  said  that 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  now  an  insular  rock  south  of  Eng- 
land, was  once  situated  in  a  wood  several  miles  from  the 
sea;  and  between  the  mount  and  the  New-Lyn  there  is 
seen  under  the  sand  black  vegetable  mould,  full  of  hazel- 
nuts, leaves,  roots,  and  trunks  of  forest  trees,  all  of  indi- 
genous species.  Thus  it  appears  that  our  island  is  gra- 
dually retreating  from  the  continent — with  which  it  is 
probable  it  was  once  connected  by  dry  land.  Not  even 
the  "  eternal  mountains,"  therefore,  as  the  poets  call  them, 
are  stable — but  all  nature  is  subject  to  change,  and  the 
sea  and  the  dry  land  are  for  ever  encroaching  upon 
each  other,  and  varying  the  geography  of  the  earth's 
surface. 


I  know  that  magnetism,  electricity,  and  galvanism, 
are  but  three  different  aspects  of  the  same  natural  power, 
yet  the  essence  of  the  power  itself  is  a  mystery. 

If  that  be  the  case  with  things  which  are  within  the 
compass  of  the  senses,  how  much  must  that  be  the  case 
with  the  objects  which  lay  out  of  the  reach  of  our  sensi- 
live  faculties  I 

Man  is  conscious  of  his  reason,  of  his  Conscience,  and 
of  his  self-determining  faculty ;  but  has  he  the  means  of 
measuring  accurately,  composing,  and  decomposing 
them  .''  The  existence  of  these  faculties  is  known  to  man 
— this  conviction  is  a  truth  for  him  ;  but  is  this  very  con- 
viction not  bounded  with  mysteries .'' 

I  hope  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  laudable  task 
of  reconstructing  a  new  moral  world  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  old  one,  will  carry  demonstration  along  with  them  in 
their  philosophical  researches.  When  once  they  succeed 
in  making  themselves  free  from  the  swaddling-clothes  of 
their  infantine  philosophy,  they  will  stand  with  awe  and 
veneration  before  the  One  great  Mystery  of  Nature,  and 
draw  from  thence  the  godlike  spark  that  will  enable  them 
to  impart  life  and  permanence  to  their  doctrinal  crea- 
tions ;  otherwise  it  must  occur  to  them  again,  what  has 
occurred  to  them  hitherto ;  namely,  to  see  their  plans 
burst  like  bubbles  before  the  laughing  multitude  of  ene- 
mies of  social  reform. 

A  SOCIALIST. 


TRUTH  AND  MYSTERY. 


[All  mystery  is  the  result  of  imperfection  on  our  part. 
Man  being  finite,  can  never  comprehend  the  immensity 
of  nature.  Hence  nature  must  always  be  a  mystery  to 
him.  Amid  all  the  discoveries  of  science  we  have  not 
yet  attained  to  a  clearer  view  of  natural  science  than  the 
most  illiterate  barbarians.  Of  effects  we  know  much,  of 
causes  we  know  nothing.  There  is  nothing  more  myste- 
rious than  motion— \ie  who  unriddles  this  mystery  may 
call  himself  divine.  However,  there  is  much  mystery  in 
the  world,  and  the  government  of  the  world,  which  may 
be  got  rid  of,  and  will  be  got  rid  of,  when  the  public  mind 
is  well  instructed.  Man  will  always  be  unmystifying, 
but  never  have  done. — Editor.] 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    SHEPHERD. 


ASTRONOMICAL. 


Some  who  think  to  stand  upon  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  philosophy,  fancy  to  have  discovered  truth,  and  say 
that  truth  is  something  without  mystery.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  I  should  reverse  the  assertion,  by  saying  that 
mystery  is  the  offspring  of  truth — or,  in  other  words, 
that  truth  which  is  not  bounded  in  mystery  is  no  truth 
at  all.  In  fact,  I  know  it  to  be  true  that  there  are  but 
three  primitive  colours.  Yet  the  why  and  because  there 
are  but  three,  and  not  four,  primitive  colours,  is  a  mys- 
tery. I  know  that  gravitation  or  attraction  ii  a  property 
of  matter ;  yet  the  cau=e  of  gravitation,  its  real  essence, 
is,  and  will  be  for  ever,  a  mystery. 


Nature  itself  teaches  men  to  class  the  stars.  Amongst 
the  number  of  stars  with  which  the  heavens  are  studded, 
there  are  certain  groups  which  are  more  remarkable,  and 
which  on  that  account  became  the  first  constellations. 
Hence  it  followed  that  these  constellations  were  discerned 
and  distinguished  by  every  people,  ignorant  and  enlight- 
ened, as  they  now  are  by  the  peasantry.  Such  are  the 
constellations  of  the  Great  and  Little  Bears,  known  by 
that  name  from  the  time  of  the  Egyptians  to  our  own 
days  ;  the  Pleiades,  the  stars  of  the  head  of  the  Bull, 
those'  of  the  constellation  Orion,  the  two  stars  of  the 
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Twins,  &c.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Iroquois  have 
named  the  seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear  Okeuari,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Bear — the  same  name  which  they  received 
from  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Asia.  The  nation  who 
people  the  border  of  the  river  Amazon,  call  also  the 
Hyades,  or  the  stars  of  the  head  of  the  Bull,  "  tapiira 
i-ayouha"  a  name  which  signifies  in  our  language  the  jaw 
of  the  ox.  These  facts  appear  to  point  out  an  ancient 
communication  between  the  Americans  and  the  ancient 
Orientalists  Laffiteau  asserts  that  these  names  were  an- 
terior to  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  America.  Certain 
other  names  have  had  their  origin  in  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance. That  long  white  track  which  spans  the  nocturnal 
sky,  has  had  amongst  all  nations  names  analogous  to  the 
ideas  which  it  creates,  but  all  these  ideas  have  concentrated 
in  that  of  "  the  Way."  The  Greeks  called  it  the  Milky 
Way;  the  Chinese,  the  Celestial  River ;  other  nations 
have  called  it  the  Great  Way;  the  savages  of  North 
America  call  it  the  Way  of  Souls.  In  the  Arabian 
and  Copt,  or  Egyptian  languages,  it  is  called  the  Way 
of  Straw,  or  stubble.  The  peasantry  of  France  call 
it  the  Way  of  Saint  James. — Bailly  Astronomie  An- 
cienne. 


DIET. 


*^  The  Pythagorean  diet,"  says  BufFon,  "  though  ex- 
tolled by  ancient  and  modern  philosophers,  and  even 
recommended  by  certain  physicians,  was  never  indicated 
by  nature.  If  man  were  ob  iged  to  abstain  totally  from 
&^a,  he  would  not,  at  least  in  our  climates,  either  exist 
or  multiply.  An  entire  abstinence  from  flesh  can  have 
no  effect  but  to  enfeeble  nature.  To  preserve  himself  in 
proper  plight,  man  requires  not  only  the  use  of  this  solid 
nourishment,  but  even  to  vary  it.  To  obtain  complete 
vigour,  he  must  choose  that  species  of  food  which  is 
most  agreeable  to  his  constitution  :  and,  as  he  cannot 
preserve  himself  in  a  state  of  activity,  but  by  pro- 
curing new  sensations,  he  must  give  his  senses  their 
full  stretch,  and  eat  a  variety  of  meats,  to  prevent 
the  disgust  arising  from  an  uniformity  of  nourish- 
ment." 

We  are  told,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  the  golden 
age  man  was  as  innocent  as  the  dove;  his  food  was 
acorns ;  and  his  beverage,  pure  water  from  the  fountain. 
Finding  everywhere  abundant  subsistence,  he  felt  no 
anxieties,  but  lived  independent,  and  always  in  peace, 
both  with  his  own  species  and  the  other  animals.  But 
he  no  sooner  forgot  his  native  dignity,  and  sacrificed 
his  liberty  to  the  bonds  of  society,  than  war  and  the 
iron  age  succeeded  that  of  gold  and  of  peace.  Cruelty 
and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  flesh  and  blood  were  the 
first-fruits  of  a  depraved  nature,  the  corruption  of 
which  was  completed  by  the  invention  of  manners,  arts, 
and  sciences.  Either  immediately  or  remotely,  all  the 
physical  and  moral  evil,  by  which  individuals  are 
afflicted,  and  society  laid  waste,  arose  from  the  carnivor- 
ous practices. 

Both  these  representations  are  contradicted  by  the 
only  criterion  in  such  questions, — an  appeal  to  expe- 
rience. That  animal  food  renders  man  strong  and  cou- 
rageous is  fully  disproved  by  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  Laplanders,  Samoiedes,  Ostiacs, 
Tangooses,  Burats,  and  Kamschadales,  as  well  as  by  the 
Esquimaux  in  the  northern,  and  the  natives  of  Terra  del 


Fuego  in  the  southern  extremity  of  America;  which 
are  the  smallest,  weakest,  and  least  brave  people  of  the 
globe,  although  they  live  almost  entirely  on  flesh,  and 
that  often  raw. 

Vegetable  diet  is  as  little  connected  with  weakness  and 
cowardice  as  that  of  animal  matters  is  with  physical  force 
and  courage.  That  men  can  be  perfectly  nourished,  and 
their  bodily  and  mental  capabilities  be  fully  developed  in 
any  climates  by  a  diet  purely  vegetable,  admits  of  abun- 
dant proof  from  experience.  In  the  periods  of  their 
greatest  simplicity,  manliness,  and  bravery,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  appear  to  have  lived  almost  entirely  on 
plain  vegetable  preparations :  indifferent  bread,  fruits, 
and  other  produce  of  the  earth,  are  the  chief  nourish- 
ment of  the  modern  Italians,  and  of  the  mass  of  the 
population  in  most  countries  of  Europe :  of  those  more 
immediately  known  to  ourselves,  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
may  be  mentioned,  who  are  certainly  not  rendered  weaker 
than  their  English  fellow-subjects  by  their  freer  use  of 
vegetable  aliment.  The  negroes,  whose  great  bodily 
powers  are  well  known,  feed  chiefly  on  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  whose  agility  and  strength  were  so  great,  that 
the  stoutest  and  most  expert  Ei^glish  sailors  had  no 
chance  with  them  in  wrestling  and  boxing. 

The  representations  of  the  Pythagoreans  respecting 
the  noxious  and  debilitating  effects  of  animal  food  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  off'spring  of  imagination. 
We  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof,  unless  we  admit 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and  other  poetical  compositions, 
that  this  state  of  innocence,  of  exalted  temperance,  of 
entire  abstinence  from  flesh,  of  perfect  tranquillity,  of 
profound  peace,  ever  existed,  or  that  it  is  more  than  a 
fable,  designed  to  convey  moral  instruction.     If  the  ex- 
perience of  every  individual  were  not  sufficient  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  use  of  animal  food  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  greatest   strength  of  body  and  most  exalted 
energy  of  mind,  this  truth  is  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of 
all    history.     A  few   hundreds   of  Europeans  hold  in 
bondage  the  vegetable- eating  millions  of  the  East.     If 
the  Romans,  in  their  earliest  state,  employed  a  simple 
vegetable  diet,  their  glorious  career  went  on  uninter- 
ruptedly after  they  had  become  carnivorous ;   we  see 
them   winning  their  way,  from   a  beginning  so  incon- 
siderable that  it  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  fable,  to  the 
empire  of  the  world  :  we  see  them,  by  the  power  of  in- 
tellect,  establishing  that  dominion  which  they  had  ac- 
quired by  the  sword,  and  producing  such  compositions 
in  poetry,  oratory,  philosophy,  and  history,  as  are  at 
once  the  admiration  and  despair  of  succeeding  ages  :  we 
see  our  own  countrymen  rivalling  them  in  arts  and  arms, 
exhibiting  no  less  signal  bravery  in  the  field  and  on  the 
ocean,  and  displaying  in  a  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  in 
a  Newton,  Bacon,  and  Locke,  in  a  Chatham,  Erskine, 
and  Fox,  no  less  mental  energy.     Yet  with  these  proofs 
before  their  eyes,  men  are  actually  found,  who  would 
have  us  believe,  on  the  faith  of  some  insulated,  exao-- 
gerated,  and  misrepresented  facts,  and  still  more  reiser- 
able  hypotheses,  that  the  development,  form,  and  powers 
of  the  body  are  unimpaired  and  lessened,  and  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties  injured  and  perverted,  by 
animal  food. — Lawrence's  Physiology. 
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ORIENTAL   MYTHOLOGY, 


In  the  Hindoo  Mythology  the  coequal  and  eternal 
powers  are  Brahma,  the  creative  power;  Vishnu,  the 
preservative  ;  and  Siva,  the  converting  power.  In  other 
words,  Brahma  is  matter  ;  Vishnu,  spirit ;  and  Siva, 
time ;  and,  in  other  senseB,  earth,  water,  and  fire. 

The  Hindoos  are  now  worshippers  of  Vishnu  and 
Siva  ;  the  vulgar  by  idols,  and  the  learned  by  the  spirit 
of  God  in  Vishnu,  or  Siva,  for  God  is  deemed  too  awful 
for  address. 

Brahma  has  four  faces,  for  the  four  elements  and  the 
four  castes,  the  priest,  soldier,  trader,  and  labourer.  The 
sun  is  his  symbol. 

The  Vedahs  teach  that  Universal  Being  is  a  conscious 
intelligent  personality,  which  forms  and  sustains  all 
visible  and  sensible  things  within  itself,  and  by  its  own 
energies. 

The  Institutes  of  Menu  assert  that  the  supreme  spirit 
alternately  wakes  and  reposes  for  thousands  of  ages. 

The  Hindoos  believe  in  the  unity  of  God,  and  in  sub- 
ordinate deities,  represented  by  the  elements,  stars,  and 
planets.  They  teach  a  fifth  element,  which  effects  at- 
tractions, repulsions,  &c.,  and  they  call  the  sun  adetyse, 
the  attractor. — Sir  W.  Jones. 

The  Hindoos  assert  that  the  deity  Vishnu  has  visited 
the  earth  in  nine  several  incarnations,  and  that  a  tenth 
is  to  come.  This  opinion  has  the  sanction  of  indefinite 
antiquity.  The  first  avatar,  or  incarnation,  was  the 
Matsya  avatar,  the  descent  of  the  Deity  in  the  form  of  a 
fish.  2cl.  Kaehyapa,  or  Kiirrna,  ia  that  of  a  tortoise. 
3d.  Varaha,  as  a  boar.  4th.  Nara-singha,  as  a  monster, 
half  man,  half  lion.  5th.  Vamana,  as  a  dwarf.-  6th. 
Parasu-Rama,  as  the  son  of  Jamadagni.  All  these  took 
place  in  the  Satya  Tuga,  or  golden  age.  The  others  are 
more  recent.  The  seventh  incarnation  is  called  Rama- 
Chandra  avatar,  the  descent  of  Vishnu  to  destroy  a  giant. 
Their  contests  are  the  subject  of  the  celebrated  epic 
called  the  Rdmdyana.  The  eighth  avatar,  called  Bala- 
Rnma,  was  in  order  to  chastise  other  giants  ;  the  ninth, 
Buddt'ha,  had  a  similar  object.  The  Kalki,  or  tenth 
avatar,  is  yet  to  come,  at  the  end  of  the  Kali  Yuga,  or 
the  iron  age. 

Sir  W.  Jones,  More,  and  Mrs.  Graham  tell  us,  that 
the  Indian  incarnate  God,  Chrishna,  lived  about  900 
B.  C,  had  a  virgin  mother  of  the  royal  race,  and  was 
sought  to  be  destroyed  in  his  infancy.  It  appears  that 
he  passed  his  life  in  working  miracles  and  preaching, 
and  was  so  humble  as  to  wash  his  friends'  feet ;  at  length 
dying,  but  rising  from  the  dead,  he  ascended  into  heaven 
in  the  presence  of  a  multitude. 

The  mortal  parents  of  Chrishna  were  Vasedeva  and 
Devaky.  His  father  carried  him  over  the  Yamuna,  to 
escape  from  the  tyrant  Kansa,  who  ordered  all  new-born 
infants  to  be  slain.  The  ancient  Hindoo  picture,  in 
Moor,  of  Devaky  and  Chrishna,  is  an  exact  counterpart 
of  Raphael's  Madonna  and  Child,  with  glories  round  both 
their  heads. 

The  Hindoo  Budha,  or  Buddh,  is  a  deity,  supposed, 
by  Jones,  to  be  the  same  as  the  Scandinavian  ^V'^oden, 
and  the  Chinese  Fo.     He  fixes  the  incarnation  of  Budha 


in  1014  B.C.,  and  that  of  Chrishna  in  1300  B.C.  The 
fourth  day  of  the  week  is  named  after  each. 

Pilpay,  the  fabulist,  was  an  Hindoo,  of  the  name  of 
Vislinu-Serman,  and  his  fables  were  gleaned  from  the 
Sanscrit. 

The  Puranas  are  histories  in  blank  verse,  from  the 
Creation  to  Buddha.  The  Vedas  are  philosophical  dis- 
courses, or  fundamental  religious  creeds. 

Major  Wilford,  and  other  searchers  into  Brahmin 
mysteries,  prove,  very  plausibly,  that  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Greeks  were  of  Hindoo  origin.  The 
famous  mysteries  of  Eleusis  were  concluded  with  the 
words  conx,  om,  pax ;  and  the  Brahmins,  at  this  day, 
finish  their  service  with  the  words  canscha,  om,paxsha. 

The  Shastah  describes  the  disobedience  of  certain 
angels,  who  were  turned  into  Murdh,  or  men,  as  a  pur- 
gatory. 

The  burning  of  women  began  in  India  from  one  of 
the  wives  of  Brahma,  the  son  of  God,  sacrificing  herself 
at  his  death,  that  she  might  attend  him  in  heaven. 
Others  do  the  same ;  and  an  instance  occurred  of  seven- 
teen thus  becoming  voluntary  victims  at  the  death  of 
their  Rajah.  It  is  a  custom  of  all  India,  and  called  a 
Suttee. 

The  first  sacrifices  to  the  gods  were  fruits  and  flowers; 
but,  as  priests  increased,  animals  were  sacrificed  to'raeet 
their  own  wants.  The  Hindoos  are  very  bloody  in  their 
sacrifices  of  goats,  &c. 

Dow,  in  his  History  of  Hindoostan,  asserts  that  the 
word  Brahma,  in  Sanscrit,  signifies  wisdom ;  and  that 
the  person  so  called  is  a  mere  allegory.  There  are  sc^e 
other  odd  confusions  of  the  same  nature ;  thus  the  word 
Pythagoras,  in  the  Welsh  language,  signifies  a  system  of 
the  world. 

The  Shaster  is  the  bible  of  the  Brahmins,  or  Hindoos. 

The  Gaurs,  or  Parsees,  in  India,  worship  fire,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  Deity. 

The  Hindoos  refer  their  gods  to  the  White  Island,  in 
the  west,  which  some  very  plausibly  suppose  to  mean 
Britain ;  and  a  likeness  has  been  imagined  between  the 
country  described  in  their  history  of  Vishnu,  and  Wilt- 
shire, in  Stonehenge,  Abury,  &c. 

Benares  is  one  of  the  holy  cities  of  the  Hindoos,  and 
a  seat  of  one  of  their  ancient  observatories  ;  the  instru- 
ments in  which  are  very  large,  and  accurately  constructed. 
Learned  Brahmins  reside  here,  who  receive  pupils  from 
all  parts  of  India.     The  city  abounds  in  their  temples. 

The  Brahmins,  or  priests,  claim  to  be  produced  from 
the  head  of  Brahma;  and,  they  say,  that  the  Cshatriya, 
or  Military  Caste,  were  produced  from  his  heart;  the 
Vaisya,  or  Alercantile  Caste,  from  his  belly ;  and  the 
Sudra,  or  Labouring  Caste,  they  ascribe  to  his  feet.  The 
Brahmins  monopolize  the  books  and  the  learning,  but 
both  are  filled  with  ancient  superstitions.  They  are 
now  mere  logicians  and  metaphysicians,  and  their  dis- 
putes are  exactly  akin  to  those  of  Europeans.  The  phi- 
losophy of  Pythagoras,  and  the  ancient  religion  of  Egypt, 
appear  both  to  be  drawn  from  the  Hindoos.  Many  of 
the  Brahmins  have  latterly  become  soldiers,  and  hold 
offices  in  the  state. — Sir  R.  Phillips. 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  following  is  translated  from  the  original  French  of 
the  "  Revue  Sociale,"  or  Social  Review,  published  every 
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month  by  the  Society  of  CivUization  and  Progress,  of 
which  the  Editor  of  the  Shepherd  is  corresponding  mem- 
ber for  London.  This  society  is  established  upon  the 
most  hberal  of  all  principles,  namely,  that  of  admitting 
all  sects  and  parties,  and  affording  public  lecturers,  of  every 
denomination,  an  opportunity  of  exposing  and  defending 
their  own  particular  doctrines.  Thus,  during  the  course 
of  the  week,  there  are  lectures  by  Jews,  Christians,  and 
Infidels,  upon  theological,  political,  literary,  and  scientific 
subjects  ;  each  advocate  of  a  doctrine  subjecting  himself 
to  the  liability  of  being  confronted  by  others  of  a  con- 
trary school,  and  having  his  system  of  philosophy  brought 
to  the  test  of  collision.  The  following  summary  of  M. 
Rancourt's  lecture  on  the  subject  of  "  Life,"  is  merely 
selected  at  random, 

"The human  body  is  composed  of  elements  extremely 
variable ;  but  there  is  not  one  of  the  particles  or  mole- 
cules which  compose  it,  which  does  not  correspond  with 
the  brain  by  means  of  the  bowels,  and  which  does  not 
exert  some  sort  of  influence  upon  it.  This  speces  of  in- 
fluence, exercised  by  molecules,  very  different  from  each 
other,  leads  to  the  examination  of  their  different  natures 
and  different  influences;  and  this  examination  has  led 
Professor  Rancourt  to  perceive  that  we  have  within  our- 
selves five  distinct  '  beings,'  namely,  the  living  being,  the 
sentient  being,  the  loving  being,  the  thinking  being,  and 
the  central  being.  The  four  first  exercise  upon  the  fifth 
such  an  influence,  that  it  frequently  acts  merely  in  con- 
formity with  their  will,  instead  (as  it  ought)  of  acting 
agreeably  to  its  own  will,  and  having  regard  to  the 
particular  and  general  interest  of  the  four  others.  It  is 
thus  that  often,  influenced  by  the  stomach,  which  is  the 
principal  seat  of  the  living  being,  our  conduct  is  under 
the  influence  of  a  good  or  bad  digestion,  of  an  appetite 
more  or  less  disordered  ;  that  when  we  are  afflicted  with 
a  complaint  of  the  nerves,  the  sentient  being,  which  re- 
ceives the  impressions  with  more  or  less  acuteness,  com- 
municates them  to  the  central,  which  acts  in  conformity 
with  the  sensations  which  are  communicated.  Also  the 
loving  being  {I'ctre  aimani),  which  has  much  connection 
with  the  sentient  being,  exercises  a  great  influence  upon 
the  central  being,  and  communicates  to  it  its  sentiments 
of  love,  friendship,  courage,  &c.  &c.,  which  are  not 
always  in  accordance  with  reason ;  and,  in  fine,  the 
thinking  being,  which  has  its  principal  seat  in  the  brain, 
and  which  seems  to  be  more  perfect  than  all  the  rest, 
has  an  influence  upon  the  central  being  by  means  of  the 
impressions  which  it  receives  from  the  three  others,  for 
we  must  not  forget  that  all  these  beings,  or  souls,  or 
animals,  as  the  Professor  calls  them,  besides  the  influence 
which  they  exercise  over  the  central  being,  exercise  also 
an  influence  over  one  another." 

These  five  beings,  or  principles,  are  merely  modifi- 
cations of  one  being,  which  M.  Rancourt  calls  the  central, 
which  concentrates  the  whole  within  itself,  and  forms 
what  we  call  ourselves ;  but  where  it  is,  and  what  it  is, 
we  know  not;  yet  it  must  be  in  one  place  more  than 
another,  inasmuch  as  some  places  are  more  vital  than 
others ;  it  is  more  in  the  heart  than  in  the  arm,  and 
more  in  the  spine  than  the  heart,  and  more  in  the  head 
than  the  spine,  but  yet  it  is  in  all.  The  body  is  like  a 
nation;  the  particles  of  the  body  may  be  called  the  popu'- 
lation,  the  greater  proportion  of  which  exercise  only  an 
imperceptible  influence  on  the  whole,  so  that  their  death 
or  abstraction  is  felt  only  by  a  neighbour  or  two,  or  a 
few  relations ;  but  there  are  some,  and  these  are  but  few, 
whose,  death,  or  abstraction,  or  wisdom,  or  folly,  causes  a 


sensation  throughout  the  whole;  country.  , A  king  or 
prime- minister,  for  instance,  has  a  perceptible  influence 
on  every  individual,  and  on  the  fate  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  therefore  he  may  be  denominated  the  central 
being.  Hence  his  actions  are  called  the  actions  of  the 
country  over  which  he  presides ;  thus,  when  the  king  of 
the  French  has  determined  upon  any  course  of  policy, 
we  say  that  France,  or  the  French,  is  about  to  do  so  and 
so,  because  he  carries  all  the  other  atoms  of  the  kingdom 
of  France  along  with  him.  Judging  after  this  fashion, 
we  might  conclude  that  our  bodies  are  merely  moving 
kingdoms  of  atoms,  and  that  one  little  fellow  of  an  atom 
has  got  the  rule  of  all  the  other  atoms ;  that  this  little 
fellow,  like  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  has  collected  a 
court  around  him,  in  which  there  are  high  atoms  and 
low  atoms,  and  atoms  of  every  degree,  and  that  what  we 
call  the  vital  parts,  are  the  aristocratical  atoms,  and  the 
most  vital  of  all,  wherever  it  be,  is  the  king  of  the  atoms, 
and  that  must  be  our  ownself.  But  as  a  king  always 
falls  when  his  court  or  his  nobles  fall,  so  to  produce  death, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  find  out  and  personally  assassinate 
the  httle  gentleman  himself.  The  derangement  of  his 
vitals  stops  his  supplies  immediately,  and  he  throws  the 
sceptre  of  life  away,  and  the  kingdom  is  dissolved.  Now, 
though  this  be  all  very  funny,  it  is  also  all  very  natural, 
and  nobody  can  gainsay  it ;  our  will  must  be  somewhere  ; 
it  is  the  executive  power ;  and  to  say  that  it  is  nowhere  is 
absurd ;  and  to  say  that  it  is  in  many  places  is  equally 
absurd,  for  the  many  atoms  must  help  to  make  it  up,  yet 
one  atom  must  have  more  power  than  all  the  rest,  and 
send  its  decrees  like  electricity  through  the  whole  popu- 
lation. 

Rancourt's  five  beings  very  much  resemble  the  five 
senses.  Tasting,  smelling,  hearing,  and  seeing,  are  all 
local  senses,  but  feeling  is  omnipresent ;  it  includes  all 
the  other  four,  so  that  we  have  only  one  sense,  differently 
modified.  Feeling  is  the  king  of  the  senses, — the  central 
sense.  There  must  always  be  a  centre  of  action  for 
every  movement;  even  in  a  republic  there  must  be  a  tem- 
porary king,  or  president ;  and  even  in  a  council  there 
rnust  be  a  leader.  More  than  one  moving  cause  creates 
division.  He  may  have  innumerable  assistants;  but 
without  concert,  without  individual  superiority  or  gene- 
ralship, there  would  result  either  universal  stagnation, 
universal  confusion,  or  division  into  sects  and  parties 
under  different  leaders. 


^atrtU 


MEMORY  OF  MARGARET  WILKS, 

Who,  after  a  short  period  of  the  most  excruciating  suf- 
fering, which  she  endured  with  exemplary  fortitude  and 
patience,  returned  to  the  bosom  of  Nature  on  Wednesday, 
August  20th,  1834,  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age. 


Adieu,  sweet  maiden !  o'er  thy  stainless  brow 
The  dew  of  death  is  scatter 'd  like  a  frost 

Which  nips  the  rose-bud  in  its  sweetness.     Oh, 
That  thus  our  hopes  should  fade,  for  ever  lost ! 

Where  is  thy  bright  eye's  lustre,  where  its  glow  ? 
Thy  bark's  no  more  on  life's  rough  ocean  toss'd ; 
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Too  brief  thy  race,  and  memory  stays  to  shed 
The  tear  of  sorrow  o'er  thy  clay-cold  bed. 

Short  were  thy  sufF'rings,  but  severe  :    tis  past ! 

But  still  affection  lingers  round  the  spot 
^Vhcre  thou  art  laid — of  earthly  homes  the  last. 

Unmoved  by  all,  forgetting,  and  forgot. 
Such  is  our  life;  we  weep,  smile,  eat,  drink,  fast; 

Then  drop  into  the  grave,  and  there  we  rot ! 
But  the  sweet  perfume  of  thy  name  imparts 
A  pang — a  joy — to  aching,  saddening  hearts. 

Thy  only  fault  was  youth — thy  greatest  crime 
Wsis  innocence,  unblemish'd  as  the  day, 

AVlien  bright  Aurora,  from  her  car  sublime, 
Sheds  her  efi'ulgence  on  the  sparkling  spray. 

Still,  still  thou  hear'st  not,  for  the  hand  of  Time 
Destroys,  and  then  consigns  to  dull  decay. 

Now,  envy,  vent  your  spleen,  but  know  your  breath 

Can  never  agonize  the  ear  of  Death. 

She  fell,  untainted  by  the  world's  deceit; 

Hypocrisy  her  inmost  soul  abhorr'd ; 
Falsehood  she  shunn'd,  and  left  its  dark  retreat ; 

Truth  was  the  only  power  she  e'er  adored  I  (1) 
Whatever  feeling  rose,  or  wrong  or  meet, 

By  fancy  led,  or  passion's  pinion  soar'd, 
Her'countenance  explain'd,  and  there  you  read 
The  image  of  her  thoughts,  and  all  she  said. 

But  yesterday  I  saw  thee,  blooming,  bright, 
Radiant  with  beauty,  volatile,  and  free ; 

And  now  those  orbs  are  closed  in  endless  night ; 
And  nature  beams,  alas  !  no  more  for  thee. 

Oh  !  that  one  stroke,  unsparing,  thus  should  blight 
Bud,  bough,  and  blossom,  with  the  promised  tree ! 

And  breasts  will  heave,  and  eyes  will  shed  their  tears. 

Grieved  to  behold  the  wreck  of  future  years. 

Round  thee  our  ruder  loves  did  all  entwine. 
As  round  a  cherish'd  plant,  whose  tender  form 

Shrunk  from  the  blast  which  rends  the  lofty  pine. 
Bending  beneath,  but  shelter'd  from  the  storm. 

Thy  guileless  bosom  was  a  hallow'd  shrine. 

In  which  each  purer  impulse  nestled  warm. 
What  art  thou  now  ?  a  clod  !  —The  cypress  weeps. 

And  showers  her  tear-drops  where  thy  spirit  sleeps. 

In  life  affectionate,  and  even  when 

Anguish  intense  a  moment's  respite  gave; 
Thy  sinking  energies  would  rally  then. 

To  scorn  the  horrors  of  the  yawning  grave. 
Death  had  no  terrors,  nor  the  darksome  den 

O'er  which  tlie  wintry  tempests  howl  and  rave  ; 
Thy  tranquil  smile,  endearing,  well  might  prove 
A  fctoic's  fortitude,  a  daughter's  love  !  (2) 
But  few  could  act  thus  nobly — fewer  still 

E'er  knew  the  value  of  that  nobler  mind, 
^\'■hich  cast  a  ray  of  cheerfulness  at  will, — 

Precocity  and  playfulness  combined. 
The  fluttering  form— the  laugh— the  holy  thrill 

Of  deepest  sympathy  for  all  mankind. 
Lie  quench'd  for  ever  in  that  resting-place, 
Seal'd  in  Eternity's  long,  long  embrace  ! 
No  pomp  sepulchral  mock'd  thy  early  fall ;  (3) 

No  flittering  stone,  or  lying  epitapli  ; 
No  waving  plumes  bcdeck'd  thy  humble  pall; 

No  hireling  mourners,  with  ill-stifled  laugh. 
The  few  who  follow'd,  honour'd— loved  thee — all 

On  thee  their  hopes  were  built — the  prop,  the  staff": 
And  ever  towards  thee  as  we  turn  our  eye, 
'Twill  wring  the  honest  tribute  of  a  sigh. 


Once  more,  farewell !  thy  morning  sun  is  set ; 

Life's  fitful  dream  is  o'er — the  scene  is  closed  ! 
Love,  hatred,  sorrow,  joy,  remorse,  regret. 

Reach  not  where  thou  in  silence  art  reposed. 
A  few  brief  hours  will  bring  our  turn,  ere  yet 

Thy  worth  or  virtue  shall  have  been  disclosed. 
Hail  to  that  refuge  !  so  senne  to  me 
Thouseem'st,  dear  girl,  I  fain  could  envy  thee! 

J.  BANKHEAD. 


(1)  The  father  of  this  unfortunate  young  creature  has 
frequently  declared  to  the  author  of  these  stanzas  that  he 
never  knew  her  to  tell  a  lie ;  and  those  who  were  best  ac- 
quainted with  her  will  find  no  difficulty  in  giving  credence 
to  the  assertijn. 

(2)  Fact ;  to  such  a  pitch  did  she  carry  her  fihal  re- 
gard for  her  only  remaining  parent,  that,  with  a  firmness 
which  would  not  have  disgraced  the  most  illustrious  ex- 
amples of  antiquity,  during  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysm, 
she  endeavoured,  with  the  full  conviction  of  her  approach, 
ing  dissolution,  to  divert  the  attention  of  those  around 
her  from  the  consideration  of  her  own  case,  to  the  im- 
mediate and  future  necessities  of  the  living.  And  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  peculiarity  of  her  theological 
opinions,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  she  had  long  considered 
death  as  a  necessary  event,  which  must  take  place  at  one 
period  or  another,  and  which  she  never,  for  a  moment, 
feared.     See  how  calmly  a  philosopher  can  die. 

(3)  One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  this  touching 
affair  was  the  extreme  simplicity  with  which  the  funeral 
was  conducted  :  none  of  the  paraphernalia  of  woe  were 
resorted  to — plain,  natural,  and  unassuming,  like  the 
character  of  her  whose  loss  was  then  deplored.  "  No 
maimed  rites"  were  performed,  which  tend  alike  in  too 
many  instances  to  insult  the  memory  of  the  departed, 
and  lacerate  the  feelings  of  the  survivors;  but  the  earth 
having  covered  her  remains  from  the  sight,  Mr.  Simpson 
having  intimated  his  intention  to  deliver  an  address  on 
the  occasion,  the  by-standers  collected  round  him,  "  in 
all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief."  He  then  proceeded,  in 
a  strain  of  the  most  simple  and  moving  eloquence,  to 
descant  on  the  uncertainty  of  life,  exhorting  all  who  were 
present  to  active  exertions  in  their  respective  spheres  of 
usefulness,  since  there  was  neither  work  nor  device  in  the 
grave.  He  offered,  in  conclusion,  a  few  remarks  on  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the  deceased,  stating  the 
sanguine  hopes  that  were  entertained  of  her  by  many  of 
her  friends.  Here  his  voice  became  several  times  almost 
inaudible;  he  was  evidently  participating  in  the  general 
sympathy  ;  here,  perhaps,  a  sigh  or  sob  escaped,  but  it 
was  immediately  checked — there  a  tear,  but  it  was  in- 
stantly dashed  away,  and  reserved  for  that  situation 
when  the  heart  pours  out  its  overflowings  in  soliiude  and 
silence.  In  his  discourse  there  were  no  polished  periods 
lo  set  it  off";  no  gloss  of  art,  which  deludes  the  ju(ignrient 
while  it  gratifies  the  ear  ;  but  it  seemed  to  spring  spon-, 
taneously  from  the  heart,  welled  out  fresh  from  the  foun- 
tain of  human  feeling. 

This  impressive  scene  will  not  speedily  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  witnessed  it. 
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SYSTEM    OF    NATURE. 


Last  week  we  gave  a  general  view  of  Nature,  drawn  with 
as  much  sirapUeity  and  accuracy  as  the  present  advance- 
ment of  chemical  science  will  admit  of.  At  this  simpU- 
city  and  accuracy  we  shall  always  aim,  inasmuch  as  we 
aim  at  the  instruction  and  cultivation  of  the  public  mind, 
and  not  at  the  defence  of  any  particular  system  of  in- 
tricate philosophy,  which  is  not  even  intelligible  to  its 
own  select  and  initiated  few,  and  can  never  interest  or 
benefit  the  many.  Those  who  desire  to  study  the  details 
of  science,  and  enter  with  spirit  into  the  controversies  of 
experiment  and  theory,  have  abundant  opportunities,  in 
this  age  of  facts  and  theoretical  novelties,  to  gratify  their 
intellectual  appetites.  For  such  appetites  we  do  not 
write.  We  are  desirous  enly  of  estabUshing  first  and 
general  principles,  from  data  or  facts  which  are  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  and  pointing  out  to  our  readers  a 
correct  mode  of  reasoning  from  such  facts,  and  analysing 
the  laws  of  material  and  mental  existence.  Men  have, 
in  aU  ages,  argued  erroneously  upon  the  natural  facts 
with  which  observation  has  made  them  acquainted ;  and 
they  have  been  deterred  in  the  first  place  by  superstitious 
fears,  and  idtimately  by  false  teaching,  prejudice,  and 
bigotry,  and  all  the  other  train  of  moral  tyrants,  which 
usurp  authority  over  the  ignorant  mind,  and  shut  the 
senses  to  the  intromission  of  truth. 

Last  week  we  examined  nature  in  her  threefold  cha- 
racter; this  week  we  shaUtake  a  view  of  her  twofold  being, 
which  is  equally  important  to  consider.  This  twofold 
being  merely  consists  of  two  opposites — hardness  and 
softness,  light  and  darkness,  &c. — two  opposite  extremes, 
the  union  of  which  creates  aU  the  intermediate  varieties. 
In  all  ages  of  the  world  mankind  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  associating  the  idea  of  good  with  the  one,  and  of 
evil  with  the  other.  Thus,  a  hard  heart  is  a  bad  heart, 
and  darkness  is  the  type  of  infinite  and  eternal  evil,  of 
which  the  devil  and  the  demons  of  darkness  are  the  un- 
■disputed  sovereigns.  This  is  pecuUarly  the  case  at  the 
present  time,  perhaps  more  so  than  at  any  former  period. 
David  clothes  the  God  of  Israel  with  clouds  and  thick 
darkness,  and  Solomon  says  of  him  that  he  loveth  to 
dwell  in  the  tliick  darkness ;  but  the  prevaiUng  custom 
of  modern  times  is  to  invest  liim  all  over  with  hght,  and 
to  put  the  robe  of  sable  hue  on  his  dusky  adversary. 
Now  there  is,  surely,  something  extremely  erroneous  in 
the  comparative  estimate  which  we  make  of  these  two 
properties  of  Nature.  They  are  both  aUke  necessary  to 
our  happiness,  both  alike  necessary  to  our  existence.  If 
it  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun,  and 


to  see  the  light  of  heaven,  it  is  also  pleasant  to  repose  at 
the  close  of  day  in  the  gloom  of  midnight,  and  to  refresh 
the  sight  by  a  total  abstraction  from  the  visions  of  nature. 
The  alternation  of  light  and  darkness,  and  the  suitable 
admixture  of  light  and  shade  are  the  beau  ideal  of  visual 
nature.  The  two  foes,  or  rather  friends,  are  never  found 
apart.  Light  exists  in  the  very  darkest  penetralia  of 
midnight,  and  the  projecting  shadows  of  visible  objects 
check  the  variegated  scenery  of  Ught  by  the  bold  relief  of 
graduated  darkness.  Which  of  the  two  is  the  good,  and 
which  is  the  evU  ?  The  slavish  mind,  whose  superstitious 
terrors  have  usurped  the  place  of  his  reasoning  faculties, 
alone  can  tell,  and  he  pronounces  the  judgment  with 
fear  and  trembhng. 

So  much  does  Nature  delight  in  contrasts,  and,  in  fine, 
so  necessary  are  they  to  her  existence  and  harmony,  that 
almost  all  the  vegetable  poisons  exist  in  their  natural 
state  in  a  combination  with  sugar  or  mucilage.  There 
the  two  parties  lie  like  faithful  consorts,  in  each  other's 
arms,  tiU  the  rude  hands  of  chemical  decomposition  do 
violence  to  their  affections,  and  force  a  separation  between 
them.  Poison  and  sugar !  the  evil  and  the  good  of  na- 
ture so  kind  and  so  loving  !  Yes  !  "  'tis  true,  and  pity 
'tis  'tis  true,"  says  some  one,  whose  pious  zeal  would 
never  stop,  if  the  power  were  equal  to  the  will,  until  a 
complete  divorce  were  effected  between  all  the  opposite 
elements  of  matter.  Sublime  enthusiasm!  that,  in  its 
attempt  to  destroy  evil,  would  extirpate  good  at  the  same 
time,and  annihilate  Nature  herself  in  the  act  of  vengeance. 
But  vain  is  the  wish,  and  not  more  vain  than  foolish  and 
ignorant.  Poison  is  not  an  evil  in  itself.  All  that  we 
can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  powerful  chemical  agent,  and 
its  component  parts  are  the  same  as  those  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food.  Opium  consists  of  the  very  same  ori- 
ginal ingredients  as  beef-steaks ;  the  proportions  only, 
and  the  modes  of  combination,  are  different.  But  pow- 
erful agents  are  as  useful  in  nature  as  weak  agents.  It 
is  owing  to  our  weakness  that  we  cannot  withstand  them. 
Is  not  the  hardness  of  the  diamond  valuable  in  cutting 
and  grinding  what  a  soft  substance  would  be  unable  to 
scratch?  and  poisons  are  equally  valuable,  with  potent 
energies  of  another  description,  in  fusing  metals,  and 
decomposing  solids  and  earths  for  the  materials  of  the 
arts  of  life.  Arsenic  and  lead  are  employed  by  the  glass- 
maker  in  melting  glass;  and  if  these  deadly  poisons  are 
productive  of  evil  when  lodged  in  our  stomachs,  they  are 
our  welcome  friends  when  they  contain  a  draught  of  ge- 
nerous liquor  in  the  shape  of  a  crystal  goblet,  or  a  green 
bottle.  Pray,  what  could  we  do  without  the  poisons  ? 
Nature  would  die  of  a  consumption— pining  away  in 
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heartless  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  strength.     Good  and 

evil,  then,  as  applied  to  food  and  poison,  are  very  impro- 
per terms,  and  greatly  delude  the  ignorant.  There  is 
evil  in  none  of  the  elements  of  nature  :  all  is  good — the 
evil  is  merely  relative  to  ourselves,  and  exists  only  in  the 
ignorance  or  imprudence  that  makes  an  improper  use  of 
the  different  compounds  that  surround  us.  Let  us  only 
learn  by  experience  to  use  the  strength  and  the  weakness 
of  Nature  aright,  and  we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  nothing  is  wanting  to  make  of  this  earth  a  paradise, 
and  of  man  a  god.  We  pity  the  dull  and  the  heartless 
philosophy  that  vilifies  the  character  of  Nature,  by  the 
association  of  necessary  and  irremediable  evil  with  her 
name.  There  is  an  antidote  for  every  poison  within  her 
great  laboratory  ;  there  is  a  work  of  mercy  and  benevo- 
lence for  each,  and  the  final  harmonious  co-operation  of 
all  her  agents,  which  in  due  time  will  be  accomplished  by 
the  experience  and  ingenuity  of  man,  will  refute  the 
calumnies  of  half-bred  philosophers,  and  efface  the  spots 
vrith  which  their  ignorance  has  deformed  the  counte- 
nance of  their  common  mother. 

The  three  elementary  or  distinctive  substances  of  Na- 
ture may  be  classified  into  two,  soUds  and  gases;  or  those 
which  attach  themselves  to  tlie  surface  or  body  of  the 
earth,  and  those  which  inhabit  the  firmament.  The 
gases  possess  the  power  or  the  movement,  and  these  cor- 
respond in  analogy  to  the  more  refined  and  spiritual 
powers  which  make  up  the  composition  of  a  thinking 
and  intelligent  being.  The  body  and  the  mind  are  our 
two  great  component  parts — their  connexion,  their  action 
and  reaction  on  each  other,  we  know  nothing  of— but  to 
judge  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  we  may  safely  infer 
that  they  are  one,  and  not  two  distinct  and  separate  exist- 
ences. The  air  which  encircles  the  earth  is  merely  a 
decomposition  of  the  material  of  the  earth  itself:  the 
oxygen  and  the  nitrogen  exist  in  the  soil,  and  the  inces- 
sant action  of  different  agents  upon  each  other  is  ever- 
lastingly creating  new  separations  of  the  elementary 
gases,  wliich  rise  and  unite  in  the  firmament  above: 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fixation  of  atmospheric 
air  is  incorporating  the  old  atmosphere  with  the  solid 
earth,  and  effecting  new  combinations  over  the  whole 
terrestrial  surface.  Thus  the  earth  and  the  air  are  one — 
the  prototypes  of  the  body  and  the  mind  are  the  same 
in  substance,  mutually  exchanging  position  and  proper- 
ties with  each  other;  and  all  the  analogies  of  Nature 
point  out  this  plain  and  simple  truth,  that  every  element 
of  Nature  is  connected  with,  related  to,  or  dependent 
upon,  every  other  element — that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
the  independent  existence  of  parts^  but  perfect  unity 
combines  them  all  in  one  harmonious  whole.  This  view 
of  tlie  subject  has  no  connexion  with  any  rehgious  doc- 
trine of  immortality  and  futurity;  it  does  not  affect  such 
a  question  either  affirmatively  or^negatively.  Of  the 
Baodes  and  {wssibilities  of  existance  we  know  little,  and 
ought  to  affirm  Uttle;  but  he  is  more  to  be  pitied  for  his 
folly  than  admired  for  his  wisdom,  who  sets  limits  to  the 
wonders  of  all-creative  Nature.       THE  SHEPHERD. 

A   ROOT    OF   BVIIi. 

"  And  pray,  my  dear  Shepherd,^what  good  can  come 
out  of  a  root  of  evil  ?     You  are  so  fond  of  paradoxes  !  " 


"  Be  patieat  a  little,  my  dear  lady,  and  do  not  prejudge 
the  subject.      How  came  you  to  discover  what  use   I 
meant  to  make  of  the  root  of  evil?"     "  Oh!  catch  a 
woman  making  a  mistake  in  a  case  of  suspicion !    I  know 
you   mean   to  make  something  good  of  it;    it  is  just 
your  way,   and  a   very   wicked   way   it   is."      "  Not 
quite  so  bad  as  your  hasty  judgment.     But  come  along, 
give  me  your  arm,  and  we  shall  discuss  the  question  in 
yon  simny  glade,  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  hawthorn. 
Here  it  is,  and  a  root  of  evil  you  must  admit  it  to  be  ; 
see  how  prickly  it  grows  !     How  sharp  these  thorns  are  I 
how  vengeful  against  those  who  venture  to  attack  its  per- 
son, or  rob  it  of  its  branches  I     Yet  how  beautiful  its 
blossom,  how  fragrant  the  odour  with  which  it  perfumes 
the  air !    And  look,  my  dear,  at  this  root  of  evil — look  at 
the  topmost  branches,  one  of  which  I  have  now  pulled 
down   with  ray   shepherd's   crook.     See,  there  are  no 
thorns  upon  it.     The  thorns  have  all  become  branches, 
and  are  as  innocent  as  the  lambs  that  now  nibble  on  the 
lawn."     "  How  is  that,  '  Pastor  Fido  ;*  how  dost  thou 
account  for  that  circumstance?  "     ''  I  know  not,  but  so 
it  is,  that  the  thorns  are  only  the  first  growth  of  infancy ; 
but  as  the  plant  ascends  into  the  light  of  heaven,  it  loses 
its  ferocity,  and  becomes  pliant  as  the  other  trees  of  the 
wood.     It  is  so  with  the  holly,  and  all  the  other  thorny 
tribe.     The  peasants  say  that  it  is  so  ordered  by  nature, 
for  the  protection  of  the  plant;  for  the  cattle  would 
browse  upon  its  branches  and  leaves,  and  men  and  chil- 
dren would  injure  them  with  impunity,  if,  like  the  bee 
and  the  wasp,  and  other  armed  insects,  they  were  not 
provaded  with  the  means  of  defence ;  but  as  the  upper- 
most boughs  are  protected  by  their  height,   the  armour 
being  no  longer  necessary,  is  consequently  withdrawn. 
This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  peasant — but  why  should 
the  thorn  be  better  protected  than  the  beech,  or  the  hazel, 
or  any  other  helpless  plant  ?     The  peasant  cannot  tell. 
The  peasant,  however,  may  be  right ;  some  shrubs  are 
necessary  for  fences,  and  nothing  can  be  better  adapted 
for  the  purpose  than  this  host  of  spears  with  which  they 
are  invested.     But  at  present  I  feel  less  disposed  to  in- 
vestigate the  reason  than  the  moral  of  the  fact — which  is 
one  of  the  many  types  by  which  nature  in  silence  com- 
municates instruction  to  the  enquiring  mind.     The  tree 
itself  is  the  type  of  man  and  human  society.     The 
thorns  at  the  bottom  are  the  evils  which  result  from  igno- 
rance (for  you  must  know  that  it  is  chiefly  from  want  of 
cultivation  that  there  are  thorns  at  all;  the  tree  by  pro- 
per culture  can  be  rearetl  without  them,  but  it  requires 
much  care).     Errors,  divisions,  political  and  rehgious 
contests,  tyranny,  bloodshed,  and  poverty — these  are  the 
thorns  that  grow  around  the  root  of  human  society,  until, 
by  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  elevation  of  the  mind 
and  morals  of  our  species,  these  horrors  disappear,  and 
are  all  divested  of  their  hurtful  properties;  for  as  the 
thorns  at  the  top  are  converted  into  branches,  so  the 
active  and  contentious  energies  of  men,  which  now  create 
such  an  accumulation  of  misery,  shall  in  due  time  be 
engaged  in  more  peaceful  strife,  hastening  forward  the 
progress  of  the  arts,  and  cultivating  the  garden  of  Ufe. 
That  which  we  call   a  root  of  evil,  is  merely  an  active 
principle  of  nature  misdirected,  or  deprived  of  opportu- 
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nities  of  exercising  its  native  energies  to  the  production 
of  positive  good.  Whilst  man  remains  in  a  state  of 
inexperience  and  ignorance,  before  he  has  surveyed  the 
siirface  of  nature,  andj  penetrated  the  secrets  of  its  in- 
ternal structure ;  before  he  has  discovered  the  virtues  of 
metals  and  earths,  liquids,  and  gases — learned  to  control 
their  power,  and  make  it  subserve  the  magnificent  de- 
signs of  science ;  before  he  has  discovered  the  science  of 
association,  and  the  benefits  derivable  from  united  exer- 
tions; before  he  has  opened  up  a  free  communication  of 
thought  between  the  various  kingdoms  and  provinces  on 
which  the  offspring  of  humanity  is  scattered;  he  must 
be  a  rude  and  unpolished  thorn,  a  barbarian,  more  savage, 
more  foolish,  more  intractable  than  any  other  being  in 
the  world,  inasmuch  as  his  mental  energies  being  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  animal,  must  be  the  occasion  of 
greater  mischief,  until  the  time  of  reformation  and  ele- 
vation, in  which  the  light  of  science  and  the  experience 
of  evil  shall  give  a  wise  direction  to  his  active  move- 
ments. Thus  man,  on  account  of  his  intellectual  nature, 
is  first  the  worst  and  afterwards  the  best  of  animals — 
full  of  thorns  and  clad  in  armour  in  his  first  growth, 
innocent  as  a  myrtle  or  an  olive  branch  when  time  has 
matured  the  species  into  manhood."  ''  Oh,  Shepherd, 
how  foolish  I  was !  Now  I  shall  die  for  the  love  of  evil 
after  this.  You  have  made  me  quite  naughty.  I  shall 
give  you  one  kiss,  and  run  for  shame."     [JExit.'] 

A    LESSON    FOR    FOOLS. 

If  the  hands  be  placed  for  some  time,  the  one  in  very 
hot,  the  other  in  very  cold  water,  and  both  be  then  re- 
moved to  water  of  an  intermediate  temperature,  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  heated  hand  wiU  be  a  sensation 
of  cold,  whilst  the  chilled  hand  will  feel  a  glow  of  heat 
from  its  change  of  situation.  In  this  experiment  the 
heated  hand  has  had  its  vitality  comparatively  exhausted 
by  the  superior  stimulus  of  the  hot  water,  and  is  therefore 
less  excited  by  the  tepid  fluid  than  the  cooled  extremity, 
■whose  vital  power  has  been  relatively  accumulated  by  its 
previous  exposure  to  a  low  temperature.  Persons  leav- 
ing a  frosty  atmosphere  for  the  shelter  of  a  warm  room, 
thus  experience  pain,  a  prickly  tingling  and  flushing  of 
the  skin,  from  that  moderate  degree  of  heat  which  is 
barely  comfortable  to  those  who  have  not  been  so  ex- 
posed to  cold.  It  is  in  consequence  of  a  similar  accumu- 
lation of  excitability,  resulting  from  the  winter's  inaction, 
that  vegetation  commences  in  the  spring  at  a  temperature 
which  in  the  autumn  is  insufiicient  to  maintain  life  in  the 
exhausted  foliage. 

The  applications  of  this;iaw  are  endless.  The  Russians, 
taught  simply  by  experience,  accommodate  themselves  to 
its  dictates  in  their  treatment  of  organs  attacked  by  the 
severe  frosts  of  their  climate.  The  exposure  of  the  body 
to  these  excessive  low  temperatures  so  far  increases  their 
susceptibility  to  the  peculiar  stimulus  of  heat,  that  its 
sudden^influx  produces  a  reaction  instantly  destructive  of 
lite.  When,  therefore,  a  limb  has  been  frost-bitten,  the 
first  application  wluch  is  made  to  it  is  that  of  a  gentle 
friction  with  snow,  which,  being  a  few  degrees  above  the 


temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  becomes  a  stimulus  to 
the  part  proportionate  to  its  new  condition,  and  excites 
in  it  as  much  action  as  is  consonant  with  a  return  to 
health.  The  stoppage  of  the  circulation  which  extreme 
cold  thus  produces,  is  unattended  with  pain ;  persons  are 
therefore  liable  to  fall  unconsciously  into  this  state,  and 
so  to  enter  into  heated  apartments.  "When  the  frost- 
bitten organ  has  its  excitabiUty  totally  destroyed,  gan- 
grene ensues,  and  the  part  is  irrecoverably  lost. 

From  the  foregoing  circumstances,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  catarrh,  that  vexatious  torment  of  our  insular 
climate,  is  the  more  frequent  result  of  a  sudden  transi- 
tion from  cold  to  heat,  than  (as  is  usually  imagined) 
from  heat  to  cold.  It  is  true  that  catarrhs  are  frequently 
caught  by  exposures  to  the  night-air  after  leaving 
crowded  assembhes ;  but  the  generally  exhausted  con- 
dition of  the  frame  at  that  period  of  the  day,  which  ren- 
ders it  more  prone  to  irregular  action,  will  explain  the 
fact.  The  injury  also  may  be  attributed,  in  these  cases, 
to  the  return  from  the  open  air  to  the  warmth  of  the  bed- 
chamber ;  and  there  is  this  additional  reason  for  such  a 
supposition,  that  persons  walking  home,  and  entering  the 
house  with  that  glow  on  the  surface  which  is  produced 
by  exercise,  are  less  likely  to  catch  cold  than  those  who 
return  under  the  shelter  of  a  covered  carriage.  —  Dr. 
Morgan. 

All  sudden  movements  do  violence  to  the  object  upon 
which  they  act.  To  reform  and  to  destroy,  are  two 
modes  of  action,  which  differ  only  in  their  degrees  of  ra- 
pidity. Destruction  is  sudden,  reformation  is  deliberate 
and  gradual.  The  same  laws  of  nature  reveal  themselves 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral,  as  in  the  physical  world. 
When  we  have  any  very  grievous  tidings  to  convey  to  a 
person  of  deUcate  nerves,  we  seldom  communicate  the 
whole  at  once;  we  prepare  the  mind  by  fear  and  anxiety, 
before  we  venture  to  disclose  the  melancholy  truth. 
We  treat  a  frost-bitten  potato  in  a  similar  manner :  in- 
stead of  giving  it  a  sudden  transition  from  cold  to  heat 
by  putting  it  into  hot  water,  we  steep  it  first  in  cold 
water  to  prepare  it  for  a  higher  temperature;  and  thus  by 
gradually  exciting  its  parts,  we  restore  it  to  its  primitive 
health.  A  sudden  change  of  temperature  would  destroy 
it  for  ever. 

The  moral  of  such  interesting  laws  of  nature  is  simple 
and  intelligible  to  aU.  They  are  universal  laws— first 
principles— pervading  all  mind  and  matter— and,  if  well 
impressed  on  the  mind,  are  suflScient  to  trace  out  a  path 
of  prudence  and  success  in  a  thousand  instances,  where 
foUy  generaUy  urges  men  to  fly  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  ignorantly  concluding  that,  if  the  one  has  proved 
false  and  mischievous,  the  other  must  be  all  that  is  good. 
They  are  both  false  and  mischievous,  as  the  experiment 
will  demonstrate.  But  experience  only  can  teach  fools 
wisdom,  and  fortunate  it  is  if  even  experience  sufiice. 
We  might  easily  reason  ourselves  into  the  right  way;  but 
who  will  reason.?  Society  presents  only  the  fearful 
sight  of  two  hostile  extremes.  "  What  can  we  see  in 
the  Shulamite  >"  says  Solomon.  "  We  see  as  it  were  the 
company  of  two  armies."  Only  the  frost  and  the  hot 
water  for  the  potato,  and  both  are  fatal. 
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FAIR    ANNB. 

A  Fragment :  founded  on  Fact. 

Anne  was  fair,  affectionate,  and  kind. 

Of  gentle  temper  and  a  feeling  mind; 

She  had  a  soft  insinuating  wav 

In  all  she  chanced  to  do,  or  chose  to  say ; 

A  mild  and  winning  charm  in  every  look, 

A  grace  in  every  gesture  she  betook ; 

Sweetly  disposed — as  harmless  as  the  dove. 

And  had  a  soul  susceptible  of  love. 

Thus  Edward  found  her.     *     *     * 

*         "^         *'        *     Two  summers  fled. 

She  felt  the  gnawing  pangs  of  silent  grief. 

Yet  dared  not  vent  her  sorrows  for  relief. 

Her  throbbing  bosom  heaved  with  heavy  sighs; 

The  tears  suffused  her  sweet  expressive  eyes, 

And  from  her  blooming  cheeks  the  fretting  dew 

Had  washed  the  pretty  tint  of  rosy  hue. 

Her  sad  demeanour  was  not  unperceived ; 

The  Mistress  oft  enquired  why  she  grieved ; 

Evasively  she  answer 'd,  nor  reveal'd 

The  fatal  tale  her  aching  heart  conceal'd. 

Unwilling  to  confess,  poor  Anne  wept ; 

A  thrilling  stupor  o'er  her  senses  crept  ; 

She  hung  her  head  to  shun  the  anxious  gaze, 

And  faintly  tried  her  feeble  voice  to  raise. 

Her  quivering  lips  bespoke  a  thousand  fears  ; 

Her  eyes  pour'd  out  a  flood  of  bitter  tears. 

Her  bosom  heaved,  again  to  speak  she  tried ; 

Her  tongue  refused  its  utterance,  and  she  sighed. 

At  length  a  gleam  of  courage  touched  her  soul. 

She  sighed  again,  and  stammered  out  the  whole. 

And  now  began  the  matron  to  declaim. 

Regardless  of  her  victim's  wo  and  shame,^ 

"  Is  this  the  faultless  Anne,  so  renown'd 

For  gentleness  and  modesty  profound  ? 

Base  creature,  leave  my  house  this  very  night, 

Nor  dare  to  come  again  within  my  sight !" 

Anne  retired,  confounded  and  distress'd. 

To  obey  the  storming  matron's  harsh  request. 

And  now,  the  fact  discovered,  babbling  fame. 

With  speedy  progress,  stigmatized  her  name. 

Gossip  to  gossip  ran  from  house  to  house. 

Each  venom'd  tongue  engaged  in  vile  abuse. 

Quick  on  the  wing  the  scandal  flying  fast. 

Her  father  caught  the  unwelcome  news  at  last. 

Meanwhile  poor  Anne  pack'd  her  httle  store. 

And  wander'd  weeping  from  the  closing  door; 

Slowly  approaching  to  a  fearful  storm. 

Her  father's  anger  and  the  neighbour's  scorn  ; 

Mourning  the  while  at  her  unhappy  lot. 

At  distance  she  perceived  her  natal  cot ; 

Her  wrathful  father  'gainst  the  threshold  lean'd. 

With  sullen  countenance  and  heart  chagrin'd  ; 

Thus  she  beheld  him,  and  with  trembling  fear. 

In  deep  humility  of  soul  drew  near. 

His  eye  forbidding  on  the  sufferer  glanced. 

And  thus  he  harshly  spoke  as  she  advanced : 

"Ah  !  wretched  girl !  you've  spoiled  a  decent  race. 

Before  unblemish'd — free  from  all  disgrace ; 

Yes  !  you  have  blasted  all — begone  from  hence  ! 

I  shun  you  as  I  would  a  pestilence  !  " 

Unnerved  and  overpower  d  as  with  a  spell. 

Against  his  breast  the  weeping  maiden  fell : 

"  O  father,  take  me  in  for  mercy's  sake; 

Pardon  your  child — her  heart  is  like  to  break. 

If  you  reject  me,  whither  shall  I  go, 

Oppress'd  with  grief  and  languishing  with  wo  ?" 


"  Away  ! "  he  cried,  indignant,  grieved  at  heart, 

Forgetting  in  his  rage  soft  pity's  part; 

"  Away  this  moment  from  your  father's  door. 

And  never  call  yourself  my  daughter  more !" 

Poor  Anne,  now  a  martyr  to  distress. 

Stood  petrified  with  horror — motionless. 

Thus  for  a  moment;  then,  her  heart  convulsed. 

Soon  every  gleam  of  soothing  hope  repulsed  ; 

O'erwhelm'd  in  grief,  fatigued  and  spent, 

She  moved  away,  not  knowing  where  she  went ; 

Distracting  thoughts  upon  her  fancy  crowd  ; 

Still  she  was  mute  and  murmur'd  not  aloud. 

Till,  straying  near  the  sea,  from  view  remote. 

She  freedom  gave  to  her  iraprison'd  thought ; 

She  spoke  of  Edward  now  without  control ; 

False  as  he  was,  she  loved  him  in  her  soul. 

"Edward,"  she  cried,  "ah,  cruel  Edward,  why 

Didst  thou  seduce  a  helpless  maid  like  I .'' 

Rob  me  of  that  which  women  hold  so  dear. 

The  loss  of  which  has  brought  me  wretched  here  ? 

Wretched,  indeed,  with  horrors  to  contend. 

Without  a  kindly  sentence  from  a  friend. 

When  will  my  awful  misery  have  an  end?" 

While  thus  her  sad  misfortunes  she  deplored. 

The  lightning  flash'd,  the  mighty  thunder  roar'd. 

Pausing  awhile,  the  frightful  scene  she  view'd. 

And  thus  her  melancholy  theme  pursued: 

"  Ah!  my  poor  heart,  see  what  a  dismal  night! 

My  soul  as  dismal  startles  with  affright. 

Great  Heaven,  the  elements  chastise  me  too! 

Where  shall  I  fly?  What  must  I  do? 

O!  that  the  lightning  fleeting  o'er  my  head 

Would  rapidly  descend,  and  strike  me  dead  ! 

Strike!  thunder,  strike!  and  let  me  breathe  my  last: 

I'll  climb  the  rocks,  and  brave  your  hardest  blast." 

True  to  her  word,  the  hapless  girl  ascends. 

And  with  the  boisterous  wintry  winds  contends. 

The  summit  gain'd,  awhile  she  wav'ring  stood. 

Tempted  to  plunge  into  the  raging  flood. 

Its  rough  tempestuous  surface  made  her  shrink. 

Till,  half  resolved,  she  moved  towards  the  brink. 

The  rugged  breeze  distress'd  her  gentle  form. 

And  as  her  fears  increased,  so  did  the  storm. 

Her  yielding  garments  and  dishevell'd  hair, 

Mark'd  her  the  wretched  victim  of  despair. 

Now  in  her  head  she  felt  a  burning  pain, 

Frenzy  began  to  kindle  in  her  brain. 

Wildly  ahe  look'd,  but  wilder  still  she  grew. 

In  raving  madness  round  the  rocks  she  flew. 

And  talk'd  of  horrid  things,  of  death  and  hell. 

Till,  overbalanced,,  from  the  brink  she  fell. 

Snatching  with  eager  grasp  at  all  she  pass'd, 

And  caught  a  jutting  piece  of  rock  at  last. 

Tenacious  yet  of  life,  she  kept  her  hold; 

Winds  blew  above — beneath  the  waters  roll'd ; 

Impendent  thus,  upon  the  troubled  sky 

She  fix'd  her  deep  and  melancholy  eye. 

And  thus  she  pray'd — "  O  God !  of  pow'r  supreme. 

Distress  has  driven  me  to  this  extreme; 

Pardon  my  sins— forgive  this  dire  offence : 

Behold  my  grief — receive  my  penitence. 

Forgive  my  father — Edward — all  my  foes. 

And  grant  this  be  the  finish  of  my  woes." 

Exclaiming  thus,  she  firmly  still  hung  on. 

Till  strength,  and  voice,  and  life  were  almost  gone. 

She  gave  one  feeble  gasp,  and  that  was  all; 

Her  soul  and  body  parted  in  the  fall. 

The  billows,  closing  with  impetuous  force, 

Roll'd  rapidly  away  with  Anne's  corse. 
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PHILANTHROPIC    ESTABLISHMENT. 

From  "  Le  Camelcon;"  translated  from  the  Russian. 


NicoLAi  Stepanowitsch  Ischorski,  a  rich  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  desirous  of  distin- 
guishing himself  and  acquiring  reputation  by  a  generous 
distribution  of  his  fortune,  founded  an  hospital  for  the 
sick  of  his  village.  The,  governor  of  the  province, 
during  a  tour  in  the  country  where  he  presided,  signified 
to  Ischorski  his  intention  of  dining  and  passing  the  day 
at  his  house.  The  latter,  delighted  with  so  great  an 
honour,  invited  all  his  neighbours,  and  made  every  kind 
of  preparation  to  receive  his  Excellency  in  a  suitable 
manner. 

"  But  must  I  wait  for  ever  upon  the  Doctor .-'"  said 
Ischorski.  "  Troschka,  go  and  tell  him  that  I  have  been 
waiting  impatiently  for  him  for  two  hours.  Ah  !  here 
he  comes.  In  the  name  of  heaven,  my  dear  Sergei 
Ivanowitsch,  there  is  no  getting  a  word  with  you." 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  having  caused  your  anxiety,"  said 
the  Doctor,  saluting  Rosslawlew  and  Sursld;  "  I  have 
just  been  visiting  the  hospital." 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  called  you  for :  well,  is  it 
all  in  order .'' " 

"  I  think  it  is." 

"  That's  right,  that's  right.  There  has  been  much 
talk  about  my  hospital  in  the  province.  We  must  not 
belie  our  reputation  with  his  Excellency.  The  pharmacy, 
is  it  all  in  good  condition,  and  well  arranged .''  " 

"  All  as  usual,  Nicolai  Stepanowitsch." 

"  All  as  usual !  How  is  that  ?  did  I  not  tell  you  }  I 
have  explained  myself  clear  enough.  To-day  his  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  comes,  and  we  must Do  you  un- 
derstand me  now,  my  dear — one  must  always  show  his 
merchandize  on  the  best  side." 

"  I  have  had  the  honour  of  informing  you  that  all 
was  in  good  order." 

"  But  in  the  hospital.^" 

"  The  windows  are  cleaned,  and  the  roofs  are  wahsed; 
the  linen  is  clean." 

'^  Have  they  taken  care  to  suspend  above  the  beds  the 
labels  that  indicate  the  species  of  malady .''  " 

"  As  to  that,  it  is  not  very  necessary,  since  the  hospi- 
tal contains  only  ten  beds.  I  have  put  up  two  labels  to 
please  you." 

"  Are  the  inscriptions  in  Latin  ?  " 

*'  In  Latin  and  Russian." 

"  It  is  well,  my  friend,  it  is  well :  and  how  many  pa- 
tients have  you.''" 

"  At  present,  we  have  only  one." 

"  How !  how!  only  one  !"  cried  Ischorski  in  the  greatest 
consternation." 

"  Only  one,  my  lord ;  I  sent  away  the  last  the  day 
before  yesterday.     It  was  Elias  the  coachman." 

"  And  why  did  you  send  him  away  }" 

"  Because  he  was  cured." 

"  And  pray,  who  told  you  that  he  was  cured  .>  How  did 
you  learn  that  .J*  Is  it  possible  .''—only  one  patient! 
Come  now,  gentlemen  -,  found  hospitals  after  that— Only 
one  patient !" 

"  What  evil  do  you  find  in  that,  then,  my  friend  }" 
said  Surski. 


"  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  Thou  under- 
standest  well  enough.  Only  one  patient !  Must  I  then 
show  empty  halls  to  the  Governor  ?  IMay  heaven  bless 
you,  my  dear  Ivanowitsch  !  you  have  purchased  for  me 
great  satisfaction  indeed!  only  one  patient!" 

"  But,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  what  could  I  do  }" 

"  WTiat  could  you  do .''  permit  me  to  ask  you  one 
single  question.  For  what  do  you  receive  your  living  ? 
I  pay  you  one  thousand  roubles  per  annum,  mth  lodging, 
food,  and  equipage — and  only  one  patient !  Is  that  the 
way  to  conduct  yourself.''  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  that? 
I  must  allow  that  my  sister  has  good  reason — that's  the 
consequence  of  taking  a  Russian  physician — only  one 
patient ! !  Ah  my  God  !  my  God  !  tnily,  my  very  good 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you — you  have  given  me 
a  very  fine  feast — only  one  patient !  Bravo  !  master  doctor 
Russ — bravo !  But  cost  what  it  vnU,  I  shall  have  a 
German  physician — yes.  Sir,  a  German  physician ;  then 
we  shall  have  no  lack  of  patients — Lord  God  !  only  one 
single  patient — yes !  laugh,  sirrah,  laugh  ;  what  is  that  to 
you .''  you  have  got  no  hospital  to  show  to  his  Excellency 
the  Governor." 

"  Wliat  is  your  opinion  Rosslawlew.''"  said  Surski; 
"  ought  we  not  to  counterfeit  patients  to  help  us  out  of 
this  embarrassment.?" 

"  Truly,  brother,  that  is  a  pleasantry  very  ill-timed." 

"  I  speak  seriously.  The  Governor  will  never  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  patients.  The  principal  thing  is,  that  the 
beds  be  not  found  empty." 

"  That  idea  is  not  bad — stop — in  fact — eh  !  Troschka, 
tell  my  intendant  to  come  to  me  immediately." 

'•'  What  is  your  purpose  .''"  demanded  Rosslawlew. 

"  Stay,  brother,  stay ;  perhaps  we  shall  find  the  means 
of  getting  us  out  of  this  embarrassment.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  reflec*  long  upon  it.  It  is  not  a  great  matter, 
merely  to  be  a  day  in  bed." 

"How.?  you  would?" 

"  Peace,  brother,  do  not  trouble  me  !  It  is  good;  I  am 
determined  upon  it !  Return  then,  in  the  name  of  hea- 
ven, to  your  domicile,  Sergei  Ivanowitsch,  but  let  not  that 
happen  again.  We  shall  find  the  means  of  getting  pa- 
tients without  him." 

"  Listen,  Parfen,"  addressing  himself  to  the  intendant, 
who  had  arrived,  "  is  it  then  true  that  we  have  no 
patients  at  present  in  the  hospital  ?" 

"  Thanks  be  to  heaven,  my  lord,  we  have  only  one  !" 

"  Thou  art  a  sot,  an  ass,  even  to  the  very  marrow  of  thy 
bones !  Thanks  be  to  heaven  !  What !  we  must,  then, 
show  to  the  Governor  the  four  walls !  I  must  absolutely 
have  patients.     Dost  thou  understand  me?" 

"  Very  well,  my  lord ;  but  where  is  it  your  pleasure 
that  I  should  find  them  ?" 

"  That  matters  not — so  be  it  that  there  they  are." 

"  That  is  very  well,  my  lord." 

"  Attend  then,  Parfen  !  Thou  art  terribly  changed— 
art  thou  really  well  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  my  lord,  and  I  thank  God  for  it." 

"  Thou  wilt  do  well  to  take  care  of  thyself,  thou  art 
very  blue  about  the  eyes.  Tndy,  Parfen,  thou  art  a  pa- 
tient; won"tthousufFer  thyself  to  be  cured?" 

''  In  the  name  of  heaven,  my  gracious  master,  Nichola 
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Stepanowitsch,   have    mercy   on   me !      You   will  find, 
without  doubt,  plenty  of  patients  without  counting  me." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it;  but  lose  no  time,  go  and  seek  'em." 

"  But  what  are  your  commands,  suppose  I  find  no  one 
of  a  mind  ?" 

"  Put  such  a  question  as  that,  you  fool !  Go,  run  to 
the  village,  and  bring  the  first  fellow  you  meet  in  spite 
of  his  teeth ;  shall  I  not  be  master  in  my  own  domains?" 

"  'W^ithout  doubt,  my  lord  ;  but  would  you  not  prefer 
a  man  of  arms  for  this  service  ?" 

"  That  is  not  a  bad  idea  !  but  at  all  events  you  must 
bring  only  people  of  a  feeble  health.  It  is  only  the  de- 
partment of  dropsy  for  which  we  require  a  large  plump 
patient." 

"  Permit  me,  my  lord.  I  might  propose  the  thing  to 
the  Sacristan;  he  has  a  most  respectable  corpulence,  and 
his  face  is  really  squash." 

"  That's  right ;  try  to  persuade  him." 

"  For  a  rouble  and  a  half,  I  answer  for  it  that  he  will 
counterfeit  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  not  sickness  only, 
but  death  if  you  like." 

"  Give  him  a  rouble.  But  know  you  none  of  a  very 
meagre  look  for  the  consumptive  department?" 

"  Meagre !  Let  me  see !  Yes,  I  could  not  get  a 
better.  Andrews,  the  shoemaker,  has  not  a  bit  of  skin  on 
his  bones;  you  won't  find  a  match  for  him  in  all  the 
village." 

"  Ah  !  'tis  true,  'tis  true  I  Thy  words  are  gold,  my 
dear  Parfen — I  thank  thee,  my  chUd :  see  only  that  every 
thing  be  well  arranged.  Well,  now  we  have  got  two 
patients.  As  to  the  rest,  I  leave  them  to  thy  choice ;  but 
above  all,  beseech  them  to  remain  quiet  during  the  visi- 
tation of  the  hospital." 

"  That  is  well,  my  lord." 

"  To  make  not  the  slightest  movement,  not  even  to  take 
oflF  their  cotton  caps ;  and  that  they  sigh  most  wofully." 

"  That  is  well,  my  lord." 

"  Now  go,  and  may  God  be  with  thee !  Thou  art 
laughing,  Surski  ?  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  ridiculous, 
but  what  could  I  do  ?  I  am  resolved  to  distinguish  my- 
self by  some  means.  My  neighbour  Haras  has  a  stud 
that  might  be  compared  with  mine ;  the  Princess  Sorin 
has  an  orangery  much  larger  than  mine;  but  no  one  has 
yet  thought  of  having  an  hospital — an't  that  true,  my 
friend  ?  Besides,  these  things  are  now  *  a-la-mode.'  No, 
it  an  t  '  a-la-mode  ;'  I  would  say — " 

"  According  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,"  interrupted  Ross- 
lawlew. 

"  Yes  !  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  An  hospi- 
tal, brother,  seest  thou,  is  an  economical  establishment 
that  is  to  say — what  do  they  call  that  ?     Stay " 

"  Philanthropic,"  said  Surski. 

"That's  it,  that's  the  word — philanthropic,  and  these 
establishments  are  now  in  vogue,  my  dear.  Who  knows, 
when  the  Governor  shall  have  seen  it,  perhaps  fame  shall 
mount  still  higher,  and  then — In  fine,  man  proposes,  and 
God  disposes.  That  which  is  to  happen  must  happen. 
But  only  think — suppose  I  were  to  show  an  empty  hos- 
pital, what  effect  would  that  have  ?  Any  one  may  build 
&  bouse,  and  there  is  nothing  very  bad  in  writing  the 
irgrd  '  hospital'  on  the  door  of  it." 


The  company  arrived,  and  seated  themselves  at  table. 
After  dinner  all  the  guests  followed  their  Amphitryon 
into  the  garden,  from  which  they  betook  themselves  to 
the  orangery,  the  stalls,  the  kennel,  and  the  hofpilai.  Ross- 
lawlew,  pre-occupied  with  a  conversation  which  he  had 
with  his  betrothed  Pelageia  de  Nidin,  in  which  he  be- 
sought  her  to  defer  the  day  appointed  for  their  marriage, 
after  having  followed  the  company  into  the  orangery, 
thought  he  might  dispense  with  following  it  much  far- 
ther, and  remained  in  the  garden  with  his  friend  Surski, 
to  whom  he  confided  his  troubles.  In  the  midst  of  their 
conversation  he  cried  out — 

"  But  I  see  our  host  coming — See,  my  friend,  how 
he  is  agitated! — What  now,  Nicolai  Stepanowitsch?  " 
added  he,  going  to  meet  him. 

"  What  now  ''"  repUed  Ischorski,  with  a  stifled  vdce; 
"  Nothing — absolutely  nothing — only  that  I  am  for  ever 
dishonoured,  annihilated,  interred  aUve;  that's  all." 
"  And  how  so?" 

"  You  do  well  to  ask  that!  Ah!  saints  of  paradise! 
permit  me  at  least  to  breathe;  the  foob!  the  dogs!  the 
scoundrels ! " 

'*  You  alarm  me.  Tell  me,  what  has  happened?" 
"  A  bagatelle,  I  tell  thee.  All  my  cares,  all  my  pains, 
all  my  expenses,  are  gone  to  the  devil !  But  I  know  how 
to  recover  them.  There,  par  dieu,  there  is  a  learned 
doctor  for  you !  he,  a  doctor !  he  is  nothing  but  a  rascally 
barber !  From  this  day  henceforth  he  shall  go  out  of 
my  house." 

"  Ah!  ah!  it  appears  that  it  is  respecting  the  hospi. 
tal  that  thou  art  disquieted." 

"  My  hospital !  What  hospital  ?  I  have  no  hospital 
now !  To-  morrow  I  shall  demolish  this  cursed  hospital, 
and  leave  not  one  stone  upon  another." 

"But  tell  us,  at  least,  the  cause  of  such  great  indig- 
nation." 

"  The  cause,  brother,  the  cause  has  caused  me  a  mortal 
chagrin.  Imagine  to  yourself;  1  was  showing  ray  estab- 
lishments to  my  guests ;  the  hospital  in  its  turn.  At 
first  we  go  into  the  pharmacy.  The  company  exclaim, 
'  what  fine  order  prevails  here !'  The  chests,  the 
bottles,  all  well  arranged  like  soldiers  in  a  parade.  That 
was  pleasant  to  see.  The  Marshal  loaded  me  with  com- 
pliments. *  I  was,'  he  said,  '  the  benefactor  of  the 
circle;  an  illustrious  proprietor.  This  estabhshment 
did  the  greatest  honour  to  the  whole  government,'  &c. 
As  for  me — I  bow,  I  thank,  I  say  to  myself,  '  stay,  my 
friend ;  thou  shall  see  quite  another  thing  when  thou 
comest  to  the  halls  of  the  sick.'  We  come.  The  corri- 
dor is  clean  and  clear.  There  is  nothing  to  say. 
'  First  Chss,  Chronic  Complaints,'  cries  the  Doctor. 
'  Hall  No.  1.  Dropsical.'  I  open  the  door;  I  cast  my 
eyes  upon  the  bed  ;  1  see — I  see 1  see  the  dry,  con- 
sumptive Andrews.  I  hasten  to  get  out,  and  arrive  at 
the  other  door.  The  Marshal  himself  reads  the  inscrip- 
tion. 'Hall  No.  2.  The  Consumptive.'  Every  one  follows 
me,  and — I  thought,  in  fact,  that  the  earth  would  have 
opened  under  me.  Lord  God  ! — the  fat  Sacristan !" 
*Hast  thou  been  a  long  time  consumptive?'  enquired 
the  Marshal,  smiling.  '  About  two  years,  my  lord,'  re- 
phed  the  Sacristan.     '  One  might  have  judged  so,'  said 
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the  idiot  Burkin  ;  '  thou  hast  a  very  suffering  look,  poor 
devil !'  '  Suffering !  he  has  a  belly  like  a  hogshead.' 

"  The  Marshal  could  not  resist  it,  all  the  conapany 
burst  out  into  laughter ;  and  as  for  me,  I  did  not  know 
how  to  escape  ;  for  I  have  no  remembrance  of  what  has 
since  happened,  till  the  moment  I  met  you." 

'•' But  what  great  evil  is  there  in  all  that,  brother.''" 
"  Couldst  thou  ask  such  a  question  !  and,  how  could 
you  expect  me  to  reappear  in  the  world  after  such  an 
adventure  as  that .''     If  it  were  discovered" — 

"  Eh  !  my  friend,  how  can  they  ever  imagine  that 
thou  hirest  thy  patients  at  so  much  per  day  }  They 
have  misplaced  the  labels,  that's  all." 
"  You  think,  then,  that  I  might  say — " 
"  Certainly  ;  nothing  more  simple  than  one  label  put 
up  for  another  by  a  servant.  But  I  see  the  party  ap- 
proaching ;  go  before  them.  Explain  the  error  which 
has  been  committed,  and,  in  order  that  they  may  cease  to 
laugh,  laugh  you  louder  than  any  of  them." 

A    TRIP    TO    GRAVESEND. 

Mr.  Editor, — There  are  few  sights  which  create  so 
much  pleasure  in  the  minds  of  those  persons  who  sym- 
pathize with  the  oppressed  and  over-worked  producers  of 
this  metropolis  as  a  Gravesend  steam-boat  on  a  fine  sunny 
morning,  crowded  with  persons,  the  majority  of  whom 
seem  perfectly  to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  be  happy 
for  one  day  at  least  during  the  summer.     It  is  truly  de- 
lightful to  see  the  joyous  companies  rushing  on  board  the 
vessel  with  as  much  eagerness  and  impetuosity  as  if  Lon- 
don was  besieged,  and  a  troop  of  soldiers  were  at  their 
heels.    To  see  the  young  girls,  yielding  to  the  irresistible 
impulse  of  pleasing  change,  laughing  and  skipping  about 
the  deck  with  all  that  delightful  unsuspecting  liberty  so 
peculiar  to  youth  when  it  has  not  been  squeezed  and  tor- 
tured into  the  cold  formaUties  and  insipid  deportment  of 
etiquette  and  gentiUty  as  it  is  called;  which  system  of 
education  prohibits  females  from  responding  to  any  agree- 
able events  or  sensations  in  a  joyfid  or  natural  manner, 
but  requires  that  they  should  regard  all  occurrences,  se- 
rious or  humorous,  with  the  grim  deportment  and  in- 
different expressions  of  an  Egyptian  mummy  or  an  Indian 
idol.     What  a  delicious  change  it  is  to  those  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  being  constantly  shut  up  in  a  workshop,  and 
immured  in  this  Babylon  of  bricks  and  mortar,  to  find 
themselves  coursing  down  the  ripphng  Thames,  gliding 
before  the  balmy  air,  scarcely  fresh  enough  to  make  the 
trees  nod  as  you  pass  by  them ;  to  see  yourself  surrounded 
by  a  host  of  slow-moving  craft,  with  their  milk-white 
canvass  stretched  to  the  very  pennant,  kissing  the  soft 
breeze  as  it  dances  through  the  warm  haze  in  which  all 
the  surrounding  objects  are  bathed,  occasionally  losing 
sight  of  the  fixed  objects  on  the  shore  as  you  ride  through 
a  forest  of  masts ;  then  emerging  again  upon  an  open  dis- 
tance, where  looking  through  the  dreamy  halo  of  golden 
mist,  you  may  detect   the  huge  vessel,  diminished  to 
a  speck  !  Then  how  charming  to  reflect,  that  the  moving 
objects  in  this  noble  panorama,  laden  with  richest  stores 
from  the  various  harvests  of  the  earth,  are  all  the  tri- 
umphs of  science,  and  the  productions  of  the  human  in- 
tellect !     When  we  look  back  upon  the  small  amount  of 
nautical  knowledge  that  was  possessed  by  the  ancients, 
even  when  they  had  approached  the  apex  of  civiUzation, 
as  it  was  thought,  and  compare  it  with  the  moral  iucapa- 
bihties  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  almost  tempts  us  to 
believe  in  the  perfectibility  of  man.     It  is  a  very  com- 


mon thing  to  hear  persons  complain  that,  while  the  ob- 
jects below  bridge  are  black,  monotonous,  and  dull,  every 
thing  above  Westminster  is  decidedly  superior.     The 
truth  is,  the  qualities  of  each  are   very  different ;  they 
are  both  highly   interesting.      Ecav  persons   are  more 
aUve  to  the  enchanting  influence  of  soft  sylvan  scenery 
than  myself;   I    love  to   see    the  glassy  river   wind- 
ing   through    the    level    plain    of    grassy    sward,    till 
sloping  hills,  the  crystal  river,  and  the  sunny  sky  unite, 
and,  melting  into  distance,  terminate  the  luscious  sight. 
But  while  the  enraptured  eye  drinks  in  these  lovely  scenes, 
the  mind  is  made  to  retrograde  by  the  stationary  certainty 
and  sameness  of  the  objects  that  surround  it.     If  your 
ear  is  delighted  by  the  music  of  the  lark,  as  she  bursts 
from  the  green  wheat,  soaring  upwards  on  her  golden 
wings,  making  heaven  echo  with  her  warblings,  from  all 
the  facts  in  our  possession,  her  lovely  song  is  much  the 
same  it  ever  has  been.     If  you  taste  the  fragrant  odours 
of  the  new-mown  hay,  or  hear  the  mighty  ocean  sporting 
with  the  winding  shore,  you  infer  that  they  have  under- 
gone but  trifling  changes.     Not  so,   when  you  view  the 
floating  castles  on  the  breast  of  the  Thames.     What 
thoughts  occur  to  the  mind  at   the  sight  of  a  steam-boat 
in  motion,  battling  all  impediments  and  conquering  the 
very  elements  themselves,  as  proudly  she  lords  it  over 
wind  and  tide,  making  all  the  small  craft  dance  for  joy 
as  her  majestic  form  swells  the  silvery  liquid  !      If  the 
Romans  boasted  that  they   had  conquered  the  world, 
how  ought  we  to  boast  who  have  conquered  the  very 
elements  !     But  to  whom  are  we  indebted  for  the  com- 
parative perfection  of  the  modern  steara-boat  ?     Is  it  to 
some    mighty  monarch   of  the   earth,    surrounded   by 
the  empty  pageants  and  glitterings  of  a  court,  accompa- 
nied by  the  servile  gestures  and  the  bended  knee? — No  I 
— Is  it  the  production  of  some  profound  dignitary,  bred 
within  the  walls  of  some  far-famed  college  ? — No  ! — It 
emanated  from  one  of  the  humble  classes,  James  Watt, 
honour  to  his  name  !     A  proof  at  once,  that  whatever 
artificial    distinctions    man   m^y   make  with   tinselled 
baubles  and  unmeaning  titles,  nature  knows  them  not, 
but  seems  to  ridicule  them  by  raising  men  of  the  bright- 
est talents  from  the  common  stock ;  and  when  the  arts 
and  sciences   shall  have  diffused  their  blessings  more 
among  the  people,  when  genuine  education  and  happiness 
shall  have  refreshed  the  earth,  like  milky  showers  that 
feed  the  tender  buds,  then  all  things  will  be  viewed  from 
a  proper  point  of  sight,  and  every  thing  well  tried  by 
the  test  of  utility.     Then  the  names  that  have  stood 
in  the  brightest  niches  of  the  Temple  of  Fame,  will 
mingle  with  the  waters  of  Lethe;  the  Alexanders,  the 
Caesars,  the  Porapeys,  and  the  Napoleons,  will  find  their 
proper  level,  and  only  be  remembered  as  mistaken  per- 
secutors of  the  human  family ;  while  the  name  of  Watt 
must  live  through  all  time,  because  it  is  honourably 
unite<l  with  a  principle  that  can  never  be  lost ;  far  above 
all  heroes  and  conquerors  is  he;  the  efforts  of  his  mighty 
genius  are  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  petty  locality,  they 
will  embrace  and  enrich  the  whole  world. 

These  reflections  grew  out  of  a  voyage  to  Gravesend, 
one  of  the  happiest  days  I  ever  spent.  The  morning 
was  splendid,  and  every  person  seemed  aUve  to  the  in- 
fluence of  sun  and  sky  ;  not  a  frown  was  to  be  seen,  nor 
a  sigh  to  be  heard,  as  we  dashed  by  the  variegated  hills 
and  the  pretty  little  ferry-houses :  one  object  I  shall 
never  forget,  the  last  we  saw  ;  it  was  a  view  of  that  noble 
fabric,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  seen  through  an  arcade  of 
shipping  with  their  masts  and  spars,  all  illumined  by  the 
glowing  fires  of  the  golden  west. 
Sept.  1.  ONE  OP  THE  Umr ASHED. 
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EXTRAORDINARY    6R0TVTH. 

A  BOY  of  the  hamlet  of  Bouzanquet,  in  the  diocese  of 
Alais,  now  the  department  of  Gard,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cevennes,  though  of  a  strong  constitution,  appear- 
ed to  be  knit  and  stiff  in  his  joints  till  he  was  about  four 
years  and  a  half  old.  During  this  time  nothing  further 
was  remarkable  in  him  than  an  extraordinary  appetite, 
which  was  satisfied  no  otherwise  than  by  giving  him 
plenty  of  the  common  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  consisting  of  rye-bread,  chestnuts,  bacon,  and 
water ;  but  his  limbs  soon  became  supple  and  pliable, 
and  his  body  beginning  to  expand  itself,  he  grew  up  in 
so  extraordinary  a  manner,  that  at  the  age  of  five  years 
he  measured  four  feet  three  inches;  some  months  after  he 
was  four  feet  eleven  inches ;  and  at  six  he  was  five  feet, 
and  bulky  in  proportion.  His  growth  was  so  rapid,  that 
we  might  fancy  we  saw  him  groAv ;  every  month  his 
clothes  were  required  to  be  made  longer  and  wider;  and, 
what  was  still  more  extraordinary  in  his  growth,  it  was 
not  preceded  by  any  sickness,  nor  accompanied  (as  is 
usual)  with  any  pain.  At  the  age  of  five  years  his  voice 
changed,  his  beard  began  to  appear,  and  at  six  he  had  as 
much  as  a  man  of  thirty  ;  in  short,  all  the  unquestion- 
able marks  of  puberty  were  visible  in  him. 

It  was  believed  in  the  country  that  this  child,  at  the 
age  of  five  or  five  years  and  a  half,  had  attained  virility, 
which  induced  his  mother  to  keep  him  from  too  familiar 
a  conversation  with  children  of  the  other  sex.  Though 
his  wit  was  riper  than  is  commonly  observable  at  the  age 
of  five  or  six  years,  yet  its  progress  was  not  in  proportion 
to  that  of  his  body.  His  air  and  manner  still  retaining 
something  childish,  though  by  his  thickness  and  stature 
he  resembled  a  complete  man,  which  at  first  sight  pro- 
duced a  singular  contrast.  His  voice  was  strong  and 
manly,  and  his  great  strength  rendered  him  already  fit 
for  the  labours  of  the  country.  At  the  age  of  five  he 
could  carry  to  a  great  distance  three  measures,  weighing 
84lbs. ;  when  turned  of  six  he  could  lift  up  easily  on  his 
shoulders,  and  carry  loads  of  laOlbs.  to  a  considerable 
distance ;  and  these  exercises  were  exhibited  by  him  as 
often  as  the  curious  solicited  him  by  any  present.  Such 
beginnings  made  people  think  that  he  would  soon  shoot 
up  into  a  giant.  A  mountebank  was  already  soliciting 
his  parents  for  him,  flattering  them  with  hopes  of  putting 
him  in  a  way  of  making  a  great  fortune.  But  all  these 
fond  ideas  soon  vanished ;  his  legs  became  crooked,  his 
body  shnnik,  his  strength  diminished,  his  voice  grew  in. 
sensibly  weaker,  and  he  at  last  sunk  into  total  imbecility. 

HABITS    OF    SPIDERS. 

M.  Walcknaer  related  before  the  Entomological  So- 
ciety of  France,  the  following  curious  fact,  which  is  given 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Spence.  Having  placed  a  large 
full-grown  spider,  of  the  species  Epe'tra  diadema,  on  a 
cane  planted  upright  in  the  midst  of  a  stream  of  water, 
he  saw  it  descend  the  cane  several  times,  and  remount 
when  It  had  arrived  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  Sud- 
denly he  altogether  lost  sight  of  it,  but  a  few  moments 
afterwards,  to  his  great  astonishment,  perceived  it  quietly 
pursuing  his  way  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  The 
Epeira  having  spun  two  threads  along  the  cane,  had  cut 


one  of  them,  which,  carried  by  the  wind,  had  become  at- 
tached to  some  object  on  the  bank,  and  so  served  the 
spider  as  a  bridge  across  the  water.  Mr.  Spence  believes 
that  spiders,  when  adult,  always  use  similar  means  to 
cross  water.  M.  le  Pelletier  de  Saint- Fargeau  supported 
the  opinion. — L'Institut. 


CRITIQUE    UPON    NATURE. 

Dr.  Morgan,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  Life,"  says  that 
"  the  great  toe  seems  to  be  an  abortive  attempt  of  Nature 
at  making  a  thumb!"  Query,  Would  the  great  toe  have 
been  more  perfect  had  she  succeeded  in  her  attempt,  and 
made  a  thumb  of  it .''  We  once  heard  a  physician  say  the 
same  of  a  horse's  hoof,  that  it  was  an  abortive  attempt  at 
making  a  hand,  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  he  said  we  might 
easily  perceive  the  model  of  the  five  fingers  in  dissecting 
the  hoof.  It  is  strange  that  she  has  never  succeeded  in 
bringing  them  out.  If  she  should  ultimately  succeed, 
and  make  a  hand  of  the  hoof,  what  a  vast  improvement 
it  would  make  in  the  animal's  shape !  We  wish  her  God 
speed,  and  hope  in  the  mean  while  that  she  will  carefixlly 
study  Dr.  IMorgan's  "  Philosophy  of  Life :"  she  will  find 
some  useful  matter  in  the  work. — N.  B.  She  has  suc- 
ceeded much  better  with  monkeys'  great  toes  than  ours ; 
for  she  has  made  thumbs  of  them  all. 


THE  IGNORANCE  OF  'WISDOM. 


Vegetables  and  zoophytes  (or  the  lowest  order  of  ani- 
mals) are  subject  to  few  diseases,  and  those  mostly  the 
results  of  accidental  violence  ;  while  the  higher  orders  of 
animals  become  subjected  to  malady  in  proportion  as  the 
character  of  their  ammality  is  exalted,  and  the  physical 
more  subjected  to  the  moral  being.  The  sensual  grati- 
fication of  appetite  is  usually  characterized  as  brutal,  a 
most  unjust  hbel  on  the  subject  of  comparison.  Inor- 
dinate gratifications  of  sense  are  tlie  fatal  prerogatives  of 
reason,  and  the  further  an  animal  is  removed  from  the 
human  organization,  the  purer  are  its  habits  and  the 
more  healthy  its  life. — Sir  T.  C  Morgan. 

COLLEGE    DIVINITT. 


At  a  late  catechetical  examination  in  Trinity  College, 
DubUn,  an  examiner,  well  known  for  his  delight  in  bad- 
gering blockheads,  enjoyed  the  following  treat : — Q.  It 
is  recorded  in  Scripture  that  a  beast  spoke, — what  was 
the  beast? — A.  A  whale.  Q.  To  whom  did  the  whale 
speak .'' — A.  To  Moses  in  tlie  bulrushes.  Q.  ^Viiat  did 
the  whale  say  ? — A.  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a 
Christian.  Q.  And  what  did  Moses  reply  .''—-'f.  Thou 
art  the  man. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  verses  on  the  death  of  a  Young  Lady  are  very  beauti- 
ful; but  as  we  had  something  of  the  same  nature  iu  our 
last,  we  withhold  them  merely  for  the  sake  of  variety. 
The  story  of  fair  Annv  is  more  general  in  its  application 
—and  consequently  more  suitable. 
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SYSTEM    OF    NATURE. 


In  our  two  first  numbers  we  have  pointed  out  the  unity, 
the  duality,  and  the  trinity  of  Nature — and  what  have  we 
made  of  them  ?  Very  Uttle,  if  any  thing ;  only  we  have 
demonstrated  that  she  acts  universally  in  these  three  ca- 
pacities. We  are  not,  however,  to  infer  from  this  that 
the  other  numbers,  from  one  to  infinity,  are  not  equally 
characteristic  of  nature.  For  what  is  there,  or  what  can 
there  be,  which  is  not  characteristic  of  nature  ?  but  some 
features  or  peculiarities  are  more  general  than  others ; 
and  those  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  of  a  general  cha- 
racter, and  may  be  called />;7'mar^;  leading  directly  to,  or 
forming  the  foundation  of,  first  principles. 

Perfect  unity  is  motionless,  because  it  is  solitude :  there 
is  nothing  to  cause  excitement  and  lead  to  action.  In  or- 
der to  create  motion,  there  must  be  two  powers;  the  one 
must  excite,  and  the  other  must  be  excited.  Their  na- 
tures are  opposite,  but  to  this  opposition  they  owe  all 
their  energy.  Thus,  the  magnet  attracts,  the  needle  is 
attracted.  The  lover  woos  his  mistress ;  the  mistress 
yields  to  his  caresses. 

But  the  union  or  collision  of  two  is  necessarily  con- 
nected with  a  third — the  effect  produced.  Thus  when 
carbonate  of  soda  is  dissolved  in  one  tumbler,  and  tartaric 
acid  in  another,  these  are  two  powers  at  rest ;  the  one  is 
an  acid,  the  other  is  an  alkali — tlie  acid  being  supposed 
by  chemists  to  be  generally  produced  by  an  excess  of  oxy- 
gen— the  alkali  by  hydrogen.  Pour  the  contents  of  one 
of  these  tumblers  into  the  other,  and  instantly  a  keen  fer- 
mentation is  produced,  and  the  product  of  the  two  agents 
is  what  we  call  soda  water.  Now,  one  half  of  the  meta- 
physical world  of  Christendom  and  Heathendom  is,  or 
has  been,  at  variance  with  the  other  half,  upon  a  subject 
which  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  rendered  quite  as  in- 
telligible as  any  thing  in  nature  can  be,  by  this  simple 
process.  The  Unitarian  and  Trinitarian  controversy  re- 
solves itself  finally  into  a  philosophical  question,  and  both 
are  true — Nature  at  rest  is  unity ;  Nature  in  action  is  a 
trinity. 

This  splendid  philosophical  question,  however,  is  not 
yet  begun  to  be  discussed.  What  has  been  said  and  what 
has  been  written  upon  the  subject  by  those  who  call  them- 
selves by  these  opposite  names,  has  only  been  the  infan- 
tine development  of  a  truth,  which  ^vill  yet  be  embraced 
by  all  the  future  discoTcries  of  science.  It  has  been  the 
embryo  of  a  great  scientific  question,  which  the  ignorance 
of  mankind  has  confined  to  the  analysis  of  the  person  of 
a  finite  individual,  instead  of  extending  it  as  they  ought 
.  to  the  illimitable  existence  of  the  universe.  But  what  has 


been  done  in  this  controversy  has  been  of  great  ultimate 
benefit.     The  attempt  to  establish  an  erroneous  doctrine 
is  always  useful.     It  cannot  succeed.    There  is  sufficient 
resistance  in  nature  to  shake  it  whilst  its  power  lasts  ; 
and   the   discrepancies,   inconsistencies,  and  discontent 
which  it  creates,  at  last  unveil  the  minds  of  its  abettors, 
and  dispel  the  visions  of  unenlightened  fancy.  They  know 
then  the  evil  of  building  upon  fundamental  errors,  and 
the  value  of  truth  is  more  highly  appreciated.     Hence  it 
seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  in  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
physical  world,  that  as  the  fruit  is  hurtful,  or  even  poi- 
sonous to  the  stomach  before  it  is  matured,  though  con- 
taining  the   elements  of  its   future  virtues ;  so,  in  the 
intellectual  growth  of  most  important  elementary  truths, 
the  early  stages  are  characterized  by  evils  of  an  exceed- 
ingly noxious  nature,  gradually  declining  in  virulence, 
and  increasing  in  salubrity  as  puberty  approaches.    But   • 
as  children  are  fond  of  plucking  and  eating  the  fruit  be- 
fore it  is  ripe,  so  men,  in  the  infancy  of  society,  the  gloom 
of  intellectual  midnight,  before  the  sun  of  righteousness 
has  arisen,  have  mistaken  error  for  truth,  eggs  for  chickens, 
and  types  for  substances  ;  they  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  so 
that  their  teeth  are  set  on  edge,  and  their  bellies  are  bitter. 
We  do  not  know  which  of  the  two  parties  to  which  we 
have  above  alluded  has    acted  the  most  childish   and 
foolish  part ;  but  this  we  know,  that  neither  had,  or  yet 
has,  the  slightest  idea  of  the  truth  and  sublimity  of  the 
subject  of  controversy.     When   once  they  have  got  a 
glimpse  of  it,  the  truth  is  too  simple  ever  to  be  disputed, 
and  so  extremely  accommodating  as  to  embrace  and  re- 
concile the  peculiar  notions  of  both.     We  can  only  hope 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  minds  of  men 
shall  be  emancipated  from  the  petty  sectarian  dungeons 
in  which  they  have  been  vainly  groping  for  the  sunshine 
of  heaven,  that  they  will  burst  the  bonds  of  mental  and 
spiritual  oppressioirwhich  now  gall  the  limbs  of  the  most 
enlightened,  and  the  most  liberal  of  all  sects,  both  reli- 
gious and  antireligious,  and  study  Nature  and  all  her  con- 
tents without  fear  or  prepossession. 

It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  most  enlightened  and  civi- 
lized of  the  present  age — men  who  have  measured  the 
heavens  and  weighed  the  air,  and  removed  the  veil  from 
many  of  the  mysteries  of  Nature ;  who  aim  at  the  con^ 
version  of  foreign  nations,  and  disperse  in  a  hundred 
different  tongues  the  records  of  their  own  faith,  and  pro- 
phetic glimpses  of  a  world  to  come,  to  remove  the  igno- 
rance and  cure  the  dissensions  of  other  lands — themselves 
engaged  in  the  most  vague  and  childish  disputations, 
which  even  a  Calmuc  Tartar  has  sufficient  sagacity  and 
knowledge  of  nature  lo  determine.  But  they  who  assume 
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the  right  of  inBtructing  others,  require  themselves  to  be 
taught.     They   have   all   departed   from   nature ;    been 
drilled   by   parental   instruction,    and    the    dunning   of 
priestly  importunity,    into   an   artificial   philosophy,    to 
which  the  power  of  public  opinion   still  keeps  them  en- 
slaved, long  after  it  has  lost  its  moral  power,  and  ceased 
to  be  a  light  unto  their  feet,  and  a  lamp  unto  their  path. 
But  obstinacy  on  one  side  invariably  raises  up  the  op- 
posite spirit  of  obstinacy  on   the  other.     The  spirit  of 
resistance  is  easily  excited  ;  you  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  be  very  bold,  very  positive,  and  very  confident,  and 
you  are  sure  to  kindle  a  flame  of  boldness,  positiveness, 
and  confidence  in  some  other  party  equal   to  your  own. 
It  is  a  law  of  nature,  preserving  order,  and  checking  the 
immoderate  ardour  or  absurdity  of  one  party,  by  the 
equally  immoderate  ardour  and  absurdity  of  another.    It 
is  the  alkali  and  the  acid  in  collision,  of  which  the  con- 
sequence is  what  is  vulgarly  called  a   "  flare-up,"  and 
then  everlasting  repose  in  the  neutralization  or  subjection 
of  both   parties  which  follows.     Thus,   the  absurdities 
which  men  have  taujht  respecting  the  character  of  Deity, 
and  the  monstrous  inconsistencies  and  cruelties  into  which 
they  have  led  them,  have  caus&d  a  revival  in  these  latter 
days  of  the  old  Epicurean  doctrine  of  the  promiscuous 
concourse  of  atoms,  as  a  negative  wherewith  to  assail  the 
dogmatical  affirmative  of  the  schoob ;  and  now  the  two 
parties  range  themselves  against  each  other  in  mutual  hos- 
tility, equally  confident  of  success;  but  another  doctrine, 
resulting  from  the  union  of  the  two,  is  yet  in   the  womb 
of  thought,  and  will  neutralize  them  both.     The  analogy 
of  nature,  and  the  inconclusiveness  of  the  reasoning  of 
both  parties,  might  have  taught  them  so  long  ago ;  but  if 
one  party  should  prove  to  be  obstinate,  another  must  be 
found  equally  obstinate  to  keep  it  in  order;  and  the  more 
opposed  the  two  parties  at  first  are,  the  better  for  the  final 
elicitation  of  truth :   it  kindles  the  zeal  and  rouses  the 
genius — collects  materials  for  argument  and  illustration — 
and  enables  them  who  come  in   at  the  consummation  to 
decide  with  clearness  and  judgment.     One  generation  is 
a  pioneer  for  another ;  it  removes  the  stones,  and  breaks 
the  clods  on  the  same  soil,  on  which  one  generation  shall 
sow  the  seed,  and  another  reap  the  fruit.     The  growtli  is 
everlasting,  and  the  progress  foresees  no  termination — 
happiness  is  in  store  for  the  species — and  if  the  prospect 
for  individuals  were  equally  bright,  our  joy  would  be 
complete.     For  what  is  the  species  ?    Nothing  at  all.     It 
has  no  consciousness,  no  memory,   no  perception.     The 
individual  alone  is  any  thing — the  species  is  an  abstraction. 
But  let  us  go  boldly  on,  and  fight  the  battles  of  opinion. 
Truth  knows  no  fear ;  error  alone  is  timorous.     It  sub- 
dues by  force — it  withholds — it  insists.  \Fhy .''    Because 
it  cannot  confute.     The  lies  are  numerous  which  each 
party  tells  in  its  owa  defence;  and  the  zeal  Avith  which 
these  lies  are  abetted  for  the  sake  of  effect,  is  revolting  to 
an  honest  mind  :  on  which  account  the  best  and  the  most 
enlightened  of  our  fellow  men  have  retired  from  contro- 
versy.    But  if  all  were  to  follow  their  example,  it  would 
stagnate  the  mind  of  the  species  for  ever.  ^V'e  must  con- 
tinue to  strive  until  a  general  coalescence  takes  place,  and 
make  war  with  error  that  we  may  be  at  peace  with  truth. 
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JOSEPH  VffOUPT. 

In  every  age  of  the  world,  individuals  arise  of  a  singular 
organization  for  prosecuting  benevolent  designs,  which 
to  the  rest  of  mankind  appear  impracticable  to  human 
perseverance,  or  attended  with  personal  inconveniences 
and  sacrifices,  which  are  worse  than  death  itself.  But  as 
hunger  is  the  best  of  sauces  to  the  stomach,  so  enthusi- 
asm, or  entire  absorption  of  thought,  makes  ample  com- 
pensation for  all  the  sufferings  and  privations  which  we 
experience  in  the  prosecution  of  a  favourite  object.  How 
few  men  could  be  found  in  one  single  generation,  pre- 
pared to  encounter  such  hardships  as  tho?e  to  which 
Mungo  Park,  Laing,  the  Landers,  and  others,  have  vo- 
luntarily submitted,  all  for  the  sake  of  benefiting  science, 
or  securing  to  themselves  the  honest  reputation  of  having 
accomplished  an  arduous  and  a  useful  task  !  The  love  of 
approbation  we  believe  is  the  strongest  motive  wliich 
stimulates  them  to  action ;  but  in.how  very  few  is  that 
passion  so  powerfully  excited,  and  so  usefully  ! 

But  religion  seems  yet  to  be  the  greatest  field  of  en  - 
thusiasm  and  self  sacrifices,  as  well  as  the  arena  of 
burning  strife  for  worldly  preferments,  rich  endowments, 
and  pampering  luxuries.  The  contrast  is  singular,  but 
the  devotion  and  self-denial  of  a  Christian  missionary 
is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  idleness,  the  hypocrisy, 
and  impiety  of  a  clerical  hierarch  and  sinecurist  are 
outrageous. 

Joseph  AFoWis,  perhaps,  the  most  distinguished  mis- 
sionary of  the  day.  He  is  a  Jew  by  birth,  the  son  of  a 
Rabbi,  became  a  convert  to  Christianity  in  early  youth, 
was  educated  at  Rome  under  the  eye  of  the  Pope,  ques- 
tioned his  supremacy,  his  divinity,fand  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  ;  was  obliged  to  decamp,  and  at  last 
found  his  way  to  Protestantism  and  England,  the  land  of 
heresy.  Wolff"  is  a  man  of  rare  talent  and  moral  courage, 
an  excellent  Oriental  scholar,  who  has  preached  in  one 
day  in  six  different  languages  to  the  natives  of  Syria;  and 
is  therefore  eminently  qualified,  byrnature  and  education, 
for  a  mission  to  the  East.  His  whole  soul  is  engulphed 
in  the  single  desire  of  converting  his  infidel  brethren  of 
the  house  of  Israel;  and  since  the  year  1822  he  has  been 
almost  constantly  engaged  in  that  arduous  work,  travel- 
ling alwut  in  the  land  of  the  sun,  with  chests  packed 
with  the  Bible  Society's  Oriental  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  a  head  well  stored  with  the  literature  of  the 
East.  Of  his  success  we  can  say  but  little ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  tliat  he  has  converted  many  of  his  eastera 
brethren,  and  distributed  many  thousands  of  Svriac 
Bibles  amongst  men  of  education,  who  never  before  had 
such  a  book  in  their  possession.  Mr.  Way's  description 
of  him  is  very  remarkable.  "  A  man  who  at  Rome  calls 
the  Pope  '  the  dust  of  the  earth,'  and  tells  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem  '  their  Gemara  is  a  lie  ;'  who  passes  his  days 
in  tlisputation  and  his  nights  in  digging  the  Talmud  ;  to 
whom  a  floor  of  brick  is  a  feather  bed,  and  a  box  a  bol- 
ster ;  who  makes  or  finds  a  friend  alike  in  the  persecutor 
of  his  former  or  present  faith ;  who  can  conciliate  a  pacha 
or  confute  a  patriarch  ;  who  travels  without  money  or  a 
guide,  speaks  without  an  interpreter,  lives  on  any  food, 
forgives  any  insult,  forgets  everyiflattery  ;  who  knows 
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little  of  worldly  conduct,  and  yet  accommodates  himself 
to  all  men  without  offending  any ;  such  a  man  must  ex- 
cite great  attention  in  a  people  whose  monotony  of  man- 
liers  have  been  uncUsturbed  for  centuries.  As  a  pioneer 
he  is  matchless,  whether  he  has  to  find  or  make  his  way  ; 
but  if  order  is  to  be  established,  or  arrangements  made, 
trouble  not  Wolff !  He  knows  no  church  but  his  heart, 
no  calling  but  his  duty,  no  dispensation  but  that  of 
preaching,  &c.  By  such  an  instrument,  whom  no  col- 
lege could  hold,  whom  no  school  has  taught,  is  the  way  of 
the  Judean  wUderness  preparing."  This  is,  no  doubt, 
overcharged,  and  written  for  effect ;  but  still  Wolff  is  a 
wonderful  character — treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Martyn 
and  Brainerd — possessing  the  same  spirit,  equal,  if  not 
greater  talents  than  Martyn,  a  better  constitution  and  better 
luck.  Many  will  be  apt  to  enquire  what  good  such  a  man 
can  do— is  he  not  perpetuating  the  reign  of  strife,  and 
supplanting  one  unintelligible  dogma  of  unenhghtened 
mysticism  by  another  equally  unintelligible  and  noxious 
in  its  moral  effects  ?  We  answer,  no  apparent  good ;  but 
all  such  characters  are  useful  members  of  society ;  he  is 
opening  up  a  communication  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  the  good  effects  of  which  wiU  hereafter  be  expe- 
rienced. In  a  country  such  as  this,  his  services  are  not 
required.  He  is  an  enthusiast.  The  spiritual  zeal  of 
European  population  is  now  being  tempered  by  the  mo- 
deration of  science,  and  the  success  of  his  preaching  in  a 
land  like  England  would  be  a  retrograde  step.  But  not  so 
in  the  East.  There  he  meets  with  a  population,  who  are 
far  behind  with  respect  to  general  information,  whose 
religious  enthusiasm  presents  a  suitable  counterpart  to  his 
own^  and  to  whom  any  free  correspondence  with  the 
■western  world  must  ultimately  convey  beneficial  in- 
formation, and  prepare  them  for  reciprocal  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  social  intercourse.  Moreover,  to  deprive  him  of 
his  religious  enthusiasm  would  be  to  deprive  him  of  his  fit- 
ness for  the  task  he  has  engaged  in;  where  then  could  he 
iind  his  zeal?  He  is  independent,  and  can  live  in  affluence 
at  home. 

But  whatever  good  may  result  from  such  missions 
ultimately,  no  immediate  good  would  result  from  the 
conversion  of  those  Orientalists  to  such  opinions  as  those 
of  Wolff— who  is  an  exclusive  Christian  of  the  old  school. 
He  has  been  treated  with  more  lenity  than  a  Mahometan 
missionary  would  be  treated  by  the  Christians.  Maho- 
metan princes  have  received  his  books,  and  patronized 
him  in  the  establishment  of  schools :  what  Christian 
would  do  so  for  a  learned  Mahometan  ?  But  at  Con- 
stantinople many  have  suffered  severe  persecution  for 
professing  his  principles  ;  Jews  offer  large  bribes  to  the 
judges  to  put  the  apostates  to  death.  But  when  we  read 
the  following  little  anecdote,  so  characteristic  of  the  high 
sense  of  honour  which  prevails  in  the  East,  we  wonder 
what  other  rehgion  now  taught  amongst  men  could  sub- 
stitute a  better  spirit  for  the  one  it  seeks  to  destroy ;  it  is 
very  short : 

"  A  peasant  of  Bethlehem  besought  me  to  give  him 
Arabic  Psalters  and  Gospels.  When  I  told  him  my 
trunks  were  not  arrived  from  Damietta,  he  desired  me 
to  receive  his  money,  that  I  might  not  forget  to  send  the 
books." 


This  needs  no  comment — this  man  would  not  have 
been  so  simple  and  unsuspicious  if  he  had  been  reared 
amid  the  knavery  and  dishonesty  of  Christendom.  We 
sljall  close  with  the  following  characteristic  interview 
with  a  Yezedi,  who  somewhat  puzzled  in  argument  the 
son  of  Jacob. 

Interview  with  a  Yezedi. 

Asking  if  he  was  a  Kurd,  the  man  replied,  "  I  am  a 
Yezedi  of  the  order  of  Danadia." — W.  What  is  your 
belief?  Y.  We  never  do  so  (Ufting  his  hands  toward 
heaven  and  bowing  his  knees).— W.  Do  you  sometimes 
think  of  God  ?  Y.  Never. — Having  heard  that  they 
worshipped  the  devil,  Wolff  asked  him.  Y.  We  worship 
nothing ;  never  mention  him  you  have  just  named,  and 
we  love  him  whom  you  have  named. — W.  Do  you  believe 
the  devil  is  good  ?  Y.  No. — W.  Why  love  him,  then  ? 
Y.  Thus  it  is. — W.  Do  you  believe  the  existence  of  a 
God  ?  Y.  We  believe. — W.  Why  not  pray  to  him, 
then .''  Y.  Thus  it  is. — W.  If  I  gave  you  a  present, 
would  you  thank  me?  Y.  I  would  give  you  many 
thanks  for  a  present. — W.  God  gives  you  hfe,  breath, 
clothes,  raiment ;  his  sun  shines  over  you  ;  why  do  you 
not  thank  him  ?  Thus  it  is. — W.  Do  you  not  know  how 
to  read?  Y.  None  of  us. — W.  Have  you  any  priests  ? 
Y.  No. — "  Khalil  Agha,  a  murderer,  is  their  chief," 
says  Wolff;  "  they  live  in  tents ;  are  numerous.  I  left 
that  horrid  professor  of  the  devil,  and  tried  to  pray  for 
him.  The  Yezedi  never  prays  !  never  lifts  up  his  hands 
to  heaven  !  never  bows  down  !     '  Thus  it  is  ?' " 

There  are  many  Yezedis  in  England,  whose  knees  are 
so  stiff,  that  all  the  eloquence,  learning,  and  magisterial 
power  of  the  church  could  not  bend  them.     Thus  it  is. 

THS    WANDERER. 

Behold  that  young  traveller— how  slowly  he  moves. 

How  dejected  he  seems,  and  forlorn  ! 
Alas  !  he  is  wandering  from  all  that  he  loves. 

From  the  sunshine,  to  buffet  the  storm. 
Let  us  pity  his  follies,  and  blame  him  not  so; 
Poor  fellow  !  he  suffers  when  none  of  us  know. 
Oh,  heed  not  so  much  what  the  rigid  ones  say. 

For  they  sometimes  too  quickly  condemn  ; 
'Twas  their  harsh  upbraidings  that  drove  him  away 

From  the  friends  he  may  ne'er  see  again  ; 
They  censured  his  follies  and  made  him  do  so  ; 
Poor  fellow  !  he  suffers  when  none  of  them  know. 
Could  they  notice  his  heart  beat,  or  hear  his  soft  prayers; 

Could  they  mark  when  he  stifles  a  sigh; 
Did  they  know  how  he  struggles  to  lighten  his  cares. 

Or  behold  the  moist  drop  in  his  eye  ; 
They  would  pity  his  follies  and  blame  him  not  so; 
Poor  fellow  !  he  suffers  when  none  of  them  know. 
Nor  say  that  affection  has  fled  from  his  breast. 

Though  away  from  them  all  he  may  roam  ; 
For  deep  in  his  bosom  she  takes  up  her  rest. 

And  often  reminds  him  of  home. 
Then  pity  his  foUies  and  blame  him  not  so ; 
Poor  fellow  !  he  suffers  when  none  of  us  know. 
Sad  would  the  tale  be  his  tongue  could  reveal, 

Which  his  pride  shall  for  ever  suppress  ; 
'Tis  enough  that  his  sorrows  have  taught  him  to  feel 

How  the  world  treats  a  man  in  distress. 
So,  pity  his  follies  and  blame  him  not  so  ; 
Poor  feUow  !  he  suffers  Avhen  none  of  us  know. 
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DESTRUCTION    AND    CREATION. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OK    TIIK    SHEPHERD. 

These  two  words  are  used  every  day,  but  are  almost 
always  misunderstood.  What  is  commonly  called 
destruction,  is  nothing  more  tlian  a  change  of  form 
arising  from  a  new  arrangement  of  parts.  Destruction, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  a  something 
that  never  occurs  in  Nature.  Man  cannot  destroy  the 
smallest  particle  of  matter,  although  he  frequently  as- 
sumes to  himself  the  possession  of  such  power  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  colloquial  speech.  Thus,  when  a 
sheet  of  pajier  is  brought  in  contact  with  flame,  it  hurnn 
away,  leaving  almost  nothing  behind ;  the  vulgar  say  is 
is  destroyed ;  and  in  like  manner  the  coal  we  employ  it 
destroyed,  the  gas  destroyed,  the  oil  destroyed;  but  phi- 
losophically and  in  reality  not  a  single  atom  of  matter  has 
been  annihilated ;  change  of  form  and  change  of  compo- 
sition have  certainly  occurred,  but  no  destruction  of 
matter  has  taken  place. 

Many  other  processes  appear  to  favour  the  erroneous 
supposition  of  destruction.  If  we  expose  chalk  to  a 
high  temperature,  it  very  speedily  decreases  in  weight, — 
a  circumstance  that  is  immediately  explained  by  the  che- 
mical philosopher,  who  knows  very  well  that  chalk  is 
composed  of  two  ingredients,  lime  and  carbonic  acid, 
united  or  bound  together  by  the  power  of  attraction,  and 
that  heat  dissolves  the  connexion  between  the  two,  com- 
pelling the  carbonic  acid  to  assume  the  aerial  form  and 
fly  away.  That  this  is  the  true  explanation,  and  that 
there  is  no  absolute  destruction  of  matter,  we  may  learn 
from  actual  experiment;  for  by  collecting  the  carbonic 
acid  as  it  is  thrown  off,  we  find  that  it  is  exactly  equal  in 
•weight  to  the  loss  of  weight  sustained  by  the  chalk;  and 
finally,  if  we  add  the  carbonic  acid  thus  collected  to  the 
lime  from  which  it  was  driven,  the  two  bodies  immedi- 
ately reunite  and  regenerate  the  original  compound  chalk, 
without  alteration  of  weight,  or  any  other  essential  par- 
ticular. 

In  like  manner  may  be  easily  explained  other  appa- 
rently more  complicated  processes;  as  for  example,  the 
combustion  of  wood,  coal,  and  other  inflammable  mate- 
rials. These  bodies  are  of  a  compound  nature,  consist, 
ing  of  several  simple  elements  united  together  in  a  cer- 
tain order  and  proportion.  This  order  and  proportion 
are  disturbed  by  the  conjoined  influence  of  heat  and  air; 
a  revolution  among  the  elements  is  established,  new 
unions  are  formed,  new  substances  are  generated,  and 
these  being  mostly  gaseous,  rise  into  the  air  and  escape 
from  vulgar  observation. 

If  we  proceed  as  before,  and  collect  the  products  of 
our  experiment,  the  aerial  and  solid  substances  that  are 
formed,  and  submit  them  to  the  test  of  the  balance,  no 
diminution  of  weight  can  be  detected,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  considerable  increase  of  weight  is  observable. 
How  is  this?  Have  we  created  matter  ?  Certainly  not. 
Man  cannot  create  a  single  grain.  In  many  of  our  ope- 
rations we  appear  to  create  matter,  the  substances  we 
employ  very  frequently  increase  in  weight,  but  this  in- 
crease of  weight  is  always  derived  from  some  other 
department  of  nature,  which  suffers  a  corresponding 
diminution.  M''hen  mercury  is  boiled  in  contact  with 
the  air,  its  weight  is  augmented,  for  it  combines  with 
oxygen,  one  of  the  elements  of  the  air  ;  hence  the  appa- 
rent creation  of  matter.  \Vhen  combustible  bodies  are 
burnt,  the  same  element,  oxygen,  combines  with  their 
most  important  principles,  and  of  course  the  weight  of 
the  products  is  greater  than  that  of  the  original  body 
before  it  sustained  decomposition.     To  assert,  therefore^ 


that  in  these  and  similar  instances  we  have  created  mat- 
ter, is  almost  as  absurd  as  the  statement  of  that  sapient 
individual,  who  maintained  that  the  world  had  mate- 
rially increased  in  weight,  and  as  a  proof  alluded  to  the 
buildings  which  have  been  erected  since  the  beginning, 
forgetting  the  woods  that  have  been  depopulated,  and  the 
mines  and  quarries  that  have  been  exhausted  in  the  com- 
pletion of  those  erections.; 

In  a  word,  the  various  processes  that  are  continually 
going  on  around  us,  and  that  appear  instances  of  crea- 
tion and  destruction,  are  nothing  more  than  new  ar- 
rangements of  the  particles  of  matter.  These  new 
arrangements  are  in  many  cases  under  the  control  of 
man ;  but  to  destroy  or  to  create  exceeds  the  limits  of 
any  finite  power.  U.  J. 

P.  S.  I  intended  to  have  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  de- 
struction of  organic  beings,  but  was  afraid  of  being  too 
tedious.  You  shall  have  them  next  week,  if  you  thirtk 
the  above  worthy  of  insertion. 

TERMITES,  OR  "WHITE  ANTS  OF  AFRICA. 

The  white  ants  of  Africa  are  the  most  formidable  and  in- 
telligent of  the  species;  their  hills,  or  communities,  are 
large  and  spacious  buildings  of  mud,  rising  nine,  ten,  and 
a  dozen  feet  in  height.  These  buildings  consist  in  the 
interior  of  innumerable  cells,  pipes,  or  avenues,  halls, 
and  bridges,  which,  considering  the  size  of  the  animal, 
render  them  much  more  huge  and  commodious  buildings 
than  are  ever  constructed  by  human  beings.  The  ter- 
mites arborum,  or  tree  ants,  build  their  nests  on  the 
tops  of  large  trees,  sometimes  seventy  or  eighty  feet  from 
the  ground  ;  the  nest  itself  is  quite  as  large  as  a  hogs- 
head, and  so  compact,  strong,  and  firmly  attached  to  the 
tree  that  no  wind  or  storm  can  destroy  it  without  at  the 
same  time  breaking  the  branch  on  which  it  is  supported. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Smeathman's  account  of  these  in- 
dustrious  creatures : — 

"  There  are  of  every  species  of  termites  three  orders. 
Of  these  the  working  insects  or  labourers  are  always  the 
most  numerous.  In  the  termites  bellicosi  there  seem 
to  be  at  least  one  hundred  labourers  to  one  of  the  fighting 
insects  or  soldiers.  The  labourers  are  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  long,  and  twenty-five  of  them  weigh  about  a 
grain  ;  so  that  they  are  not  so  large  as  some  of  our  ants. 
From  their  external  habit  and  fondness  for  wood,  they 
have  been  very  expressively  called  '  wood-lice.'  They 
resemble  them,  it  is  true,  very  much  at  a  distance,  but 
they  run  faster  than  any  other  insects  of  their  size,  and 
are  incessantly  bustling  about  their  affairs. 

"  The  second  order,  or  soldiers,  have  a  very  different 
form  from  the  labourers,  and  have  been  by  some  authors 
supposed  to  be  the  males,  and  the  former  neuters :  but 
they  are,  in  fact,  the  same  insects  as  the  foregoing,  only 
they  have  undergone  a  change  of  form,  and  approach  one 
degree  nearer  to  the  perfect  state.  They  are  now  much 
larger,  being  half  an  inch  long,  and  equal  in  bulk  to  fif- 
teen  of  the  labourers. 

"  There  is  now  likewise  a  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  the  form  of  the  head  and  mouth ;  for  in  the  for- 
mer state  the  mouth  is  evidently  calculated  for  gnawing 
and  holding  bodies  ;  but  in  this  state,  the  jaws  being 
shaped  just  like  two  very  sharp  awls  a  little  jagged,  they 
are  incapable  of  any  thing  but  piercing  or  wounding,  for 
which  purposes  they  are  very  effectual,  being  as  hard  as 
a  crab's  claw,  and  placed  in  a  strong  horny  head,  which 
is  of  a  nut-brown  colour,  and  larger  than  all  the  rest  of 
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the  body  together,  which  seems  to  labour  under  great 
diflficulty  in  carrying  it :  on  which  account  perhaps  the 
animal  is  incapable  of  climbing  up  perpendicular  sur- 
faces. 

The  third  order,  or  the  insect  in  its  perfect  state, 
varies  its  form  still  more  than  ever.  The  head,  thorax, 
and  abdomen,  differ  almost  entirely  from  ihe  same  parts 
in  the  labourers  and  soldiers;  and,  beside  this,  the  animal 
is  now  furnished  with  four  large  brownish,  transparent 
•wings,  with  which  it  is  at  the  time  of  emigration  to  wing 
its  way  in  search  of  a  new  settlement.  In  short,  it  dif- 
fers so  much  from  its  form  and  appearance  in  the  other 
two  states,  that  it  has  never  been  supposed  to  be  the  same 
animal,  but  by  those  who  have  seen  it  in  the  same  nests  ; 
and  some  of  these  have  distrusted  the  evidence  of  their 
senses.  It  was  so  long  before  I  met  with  them,  in  their 
nests  myself,  that  I  doubted  the  information  that  was 
given  me  by  the  natives^  that  they  belonged  to  the  same 
family.  Indeed  we  may  open  twenty  nests  without  find- 
ing one  winged  one,  for  these  are  to  be  found  only  just 
before  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  when  they 
undergo  the  last  change,  which  is  preparative  to  their 
colonization. 

In  the  winged  state  they  have  also  much  altered  their 
size  as  well  as  form.  Their  bodies  now  measure  between 
six  and  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  their 
wings  above  two  inches  and  a  half  from  tip  to  tip,  and 
they  are  equal  in  bulk  to  about  thirty  labourers,  or  two 
soldiers ;  they  are  now  also  furnished  with  two  large  eyes 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  very  conspicuous. 
If  they  have  any  before,  they  are  not  easily  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. Probably  in  the  two  first  states,  their  eyes, 
if  they  have  any,  may  be  small  like  those  of  moles ;  for, 
as  they  live  like  these  animals  always  under  ground,  they 
have  as  little  occasion  for  these  organs,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  we  do  not  discover  them;  but  the  case 
is  much  altered  when  they  arrive  at  the  winged  state  in 
which  they  are  to  roam,  though  but  for  a  few  hours, 
through  the  wide  air,  and  explore  new  and  distant  re- 
gions. In  this  form  the  animal  comes  abroad  during  or 
soon  after  the  first  tornado,  which  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
dry  season  proclaims  the  approach  of  the  ensuing  rains, 
and  seldom  waits  for  a  second  or  third  shower,  if  the 
first,  as  is  generally  the  case,  happens  in  the  night,  and 
brings  much  wet  after  it.  The  quantities  that  are  to  be 
found  the  next  morning  all  over  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
but  particularly  on  the  waters,  is  astonishing ;  for  their 
wings  are  only  calculated  to  carry  them  a  few  hours,  and 
after  the  rising  of  the  sun  not  one  in  a  thousand  is  to  be 
found  with  four  wings,  unless  the  morning  continues 
rainy,  when  here  and  there  a  soUtary  being  is  seen  wing- 
ing its  way  from  one  place  to  another,  as  if  solicitous 
only  to  avoid  its  numerous  enemies,  particularly  various 
species  of  ants  which  are  hunting  on  every  spray,  on  every 
leaf,  and  in  every  possible  place,  for  this  unhappy  race, 
of  which  probably  not  a  pair  in  many  millions  get  into  a 
place  of  safety,  fidfil  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  new  community. 

"  Not  only  all  kinds  of  ants,  birds_,  and  carnivorous 
reptiles,  as  well  as  insects,  are  upon  the  hunt  for  them, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  many  countries,  and  particidarly 
of  that  part  of  Africa  where  I  was,  eat  them.  At  the 
time  of  swarming,  or  rather  of  emigration,  they  fall  into 
the  neighbouring  waters,  when  the  Africans  skim  them 
ofF  with  calabashes,  bring  large  kettles  full  of  them  to 
their  habitations,  and  parch  them  in  iron  pots  over  a 
gentle  fire,  stirring  them  about  as  is  usually  done  in 
roasting  coffee.  In  that  state,  without  sauce  or  any 
other  addition,  they  serve  them  as  delicious  food ;  and 


they  put  them  by  handsfuU  into  their  mouths,  as  we  do 
comfits.  I  have  eaten  them  dressed  this  way  several  times, 
and  think  them  both  delicate,  nourishing,  and  whole- 
some ;  they  are  something  sweeter,  but  not  so  fat  and 
cloying,  as  the  caterpillar  or  maggot  of  the  palm-tree, 
snout  -beetle,  curculio  palmarum,  v^^hich  is  served  up  at 
all  the  luxurious  tables  of  West-Indian  epicures,  parti- 
cularly of  the  French,  as  the  greatest  dainty  of  the 
western  world." 

These  winged  aristocrats  are  now  of  no  more  use  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  except  for  procreation  ;  but  as 
one  male  and  one  female  are  sufficient  for  a  nest,  the  la- 
bourers, or  first  year's  ants,  seize  upon  an  unresisting 
pair,  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  come  within  their  reach 
at  the  proper  season,  and  drag  them  away  to  a  place  of 
security,  where  they  immediately  build  an  apartment  for 
them,  and  raise  a  splendid  superstructure  of  private  cells 
around  it.  By  and  by  the  queen  increases  to  an  enor- 
mous size,  being  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  times,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Smeathman,  the  size  of  a  common 
labourer.  This  size  is  occasioned  by  a  dilatation  of  the 
abdomen,  which  protrudes  eggs,  to  the  amount  of  sixty 
in  a  minute,  or  eighty  thousand  and  upwards  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  These  eggs  are  instantly  taken  up  by  the 
attendants,  carried  to  the  nurseries,  and  hatched ;  after 
which  the  young  are  carefully  reared  and  provided  with 
every  thing  necessary,  until  they  can  take  a  share  in  the 
labours  of  the  community. 

"  The  first  object  of  admiration  which  strikes  one  upon 
opening  the  hiUs  or  nests  of  the  termites,  is  the 
behaviour  of  the  soldiers.  If  you  make  a  breach  in  a 
slight  part  of  the  building,  and  do  it  quickly  with  a 
strong  hoe  or  pick-axe,  in  the  space  of  a  few  seconds  a 
soldier  will  run  out  and  walk  about  the  breach,  as  if  to 
see  whether  the  enemy  is  gone,  or  to  examine  what  is 
the  cause  of  the  attack.  He  will  sometimes  go  in  again, 
as  if  to  give  the  alarm  :  but  most  frequently,  in  a  short 
time,  is  followed  by  two  or  three  others,  who  run  as 
fast  as  they  can,  straggUng  after  one  another,  and  are 
soon  followed  by  a  large  body,  who  rush  out  as  fast  as  the 
breach  will  permit  them  ;  and  so  they  proceed,  their 
number  increasing,  as  long  as  any  one  continues  battering 
their  building.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  rage  and 
fury  they  show.  In  their  hurry,  they  frequently  miss 
their  hold,  and  tumble  down  the  sides  of  the  hill,  but 
recover  themselves  as  quickly  as  possible;  and  being 
bUnd,  bite  every  thing  they  run  against,  and  thus  make 
a  crackUng  noise,  while  some  of  them  beat  repeatedly 
with  their  forceps  upon  the  building,  and  make  a  small 
vibrating  noise,  something  shriller  and  quicker  than  the 
ticking  of  a  watch.  I  could  distinguish  this  noise  at 
three  or  four  feet  distance,  and  it  continued  for  a  minute 
at  a  time,  with  short  intervals.  ^V^lile  the  attack  pro- 
ceeds they  are  in  the  most  violent  agitation.  If  they  get 
hold  of  any  one,  they  will  in  an  instant  let  out  blood 
enough  to  weigh  against  their  whole  body  ;  and  if  it  is 
the  leg  they  wound,  you  will  see  the  stain  upon  the 
stocking  extend  an  inch  in  width.  They  make  their 
hooked  jaws  meet  at  the  first  stroke,  and  never  quit  their 
hold,  but  suffer  themselves  to  be  pulled  away  leg  by 
leg,  and  piece  after  piece,  without  the  least  attempt  to 
escape.  On  the  other  hand,  keep  out  of  their  way,  and 
give  them  no  interruption,  and  they  will  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  retire  into  the  nest,  as  if  they  supposed  the  won 
derful  monster  that  damaged  their  castle  to  be  gone 
beyond  their  reach.     Before  they  are  all  got  in,  you  will 
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see  the  labourers  in  motion,  and  hastening  in  various 
directions  towards  the  breach  ;  every  one  with  a  burden 
of  mortar  in  liis  mouth  ready  tempered.  This  they  stick 
upon  the  breach  as  fast  as  they  come  up,  and  do  it  with 
so  much  despatch  and  facility,  that  although  there  are 
thousands,  and  I  may  say  millions,  of  them,  they  never 
stop  or  embarrass  one  another  ;  and  you  are  most  agree- 
ably deceived  when,  after  an  apparent  scene  of  hurry 
and  confusion,  a  regular  wall  arises,  gradually  filling  up 
the  chasm.  AVhile  they  are  thus  employed,  almost  all 
the  soldiers  are  retired  quite  out  of  sight,  except  here 
and  there  one,  who  saunters  about  among  six  hundred  or 
a  thousand  of  the  labourers,  but  never  touches  the  mortar 
either  to  lift  or  carry  it.  One  in  particidar  places  him- 
self close  to  the  wall' they  are  building.  This  soldier  will 
turn  himself  leisurely  on  all  sides,  and  every  now  and 
then,  at  intervals  of  a  minute  or  two,  lift  up  his  head, 
and  with  his  forceps  beat  upon  the  building,  and  make 
the  vibration  noise  before-mentioned ;  on  which  imme- 
diately a  loud  hiss,  which  appears  to  come  from  all  the 
labourers,  issues  from  within-side  the  dome  and  all  the 
subterraneous  caverns  and  passages.  That  it  does  come 
from  the  labourers  is  very  evident,  for  you  will  see  them 
all  hasten  at  every  such  signal,  redouble  their  pace,  and 
work  as  fast  again. 

"  As  the  most  interesting  experiments  become  dull  by 
repetition,  so  the  unifonnity  with  which  this  business  is 
carried  on,  though  so  very  wonderful,  at  last  satiates  the 
mind.  A  renewal  of  the  attack,  however,  instantly 
changes  the  scene,  and  gratifies  our  curiosity  still  more. 
At  every  stroke  we  hear  a  loud  hiss ;  and,  on  the  first, 
the  labourers  run  into  the  many  pipes  and  galleries  with 
which  the  building  is  perforated,  which  they  do  so  quickly 
that  they  seem  to  vanish,  for  in  a  few  seconds  all  are 
gone,  and  the  soldiers  rush  out  as  numerous  and  as  vin- 
dictive as  before.  On  finding  no  enemy,  they  return 
again  leisurely  into  the  hill,  and  very  soon  after  the 
labourers  appear  loaded  as  at  first,  as  active  and  as  sedu- 
lous, with  soldiers  here  and  there  among  them,  Avho  act 
just  in  the  same  manner,  one  or  other  of  them  giving 
the  signal  to  hasten  the  business. 

"  We  met  vast  obstacles  in  examining  the  interior  parts 
of  these  tumuli.  In  the  first  place,  the  works,  for 
instance,  the  apartments  which  surround  the  royal  cham- 
ber and  the  nurseries,  and  indeed  the  whole  interior 
fabric,  are  moist,  and  consequently  the  clay  is  very 
brittle  :  they  have  also  so  close  a  connexion,  that  they 
can  only  be  seen,  as  it  were,  by  piece-meals :  for  having 
a  kind  of  geometrical  dependance  or  abutment  against 
each  other,  the  breaking  of  one  arch  puUs  down  two  or 
three.  To  these  obstacles  must  be  added  the  obstinacy 
of  the  soldiers,  who  fight  to  the  very  last,  disputing  every 
inch  of  ground  so  well  as  often  to  drive  away  the  negroes 
who  are  without  shoes,  and  make  wliite  people  bleed 
plentifully  through  their  stockings.  Neither  can  we  let 
a  building  stand  so  as  to  get  a  view  of  the  interior  parts 
without  interruption,  for  while  the  soldiers  are  defending 
the  out-works,  tne  labourers  keep  barricading  all  the  way 
against  us,  stopping  up  the  different  galleries  and  passages 
which  lead  to  the  various  apartments,  particularly  the 
royal  chamber,  all  the  entrances  to  which  they  fill  up  so 
artfully  as  not  to  let  it  be  distinguishable  while  it  remains 
moist :  and  externally  it  has  no  other  appearance  than 
that  of  a  shapeless  lump  of  clay.  It  is,  however,  easily 
found  from  its  situation  with  respect  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  building,  and  by  the  crowds  of  labourers  and  sol- 
diers which  surround  it,  who  show  their  loyalty  and  fide- 
lity by  dying  under  its  walls.  The  royal  chamber  in  a 
large  nest  is  capacious  enough  to  hold  many  hundreds  of 


the  attendants,  besides  the  royal  pair,  and  you  always 
find  it  as  full  of  them  as  it  will  hold.  These  faithful 
subjects  never  abandon  their  charge  even  in  the  last  dis- 
tress ;  for  whenever  I  took  out  the  royal  chamber,  and, 
as  I  often  did,  preserve  it  for  some  time  in  a  large  glass 
bowl,  all  the  attendants  continued  running  in  one  direc- 
tion round  the  king  and  queen  with  the  utmost  solicitude, 
some  of  them  stopping  on  every  circuit  at  the  head  of 
the  latter,  as  if  to  give  her  something.  When  they  came 
to  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  they  took  the  eggs  from 
her,  and  carried  them  away,  ami  piled  them  carefully 
together  in  some  part  of  the  chamber,  or  in  the  bowl, 
under,  or  behind  any  pieces  of  broken  clay  which  would 
lie  most  convenient  for  the  purpose. 

'•  If  in  your  attack  on  the  hill  you  stop  short  of  the 
royal  chamber,  and  cut  down  about  half  of  the  building, 
and  leave  open  some  thousands  of  galleries  and  chambers, 
they  will  be  shut  up  with  tlun  sheets  of  clay  before  the 
next  morning.  If  even  the  whole  is  pulled  down,  and 
the  different  buildings  are  thrown  in  a  confused  heap  of 
ruins,  provided  the  king  and  queen  are  not  destroyed  or 
taken  away,  every  interstice  between  the  ruins,  at  which 
either  cold  or  wet  can  possibly  enter,  will  be  so  covered 
as  to  exclude  both,  and,  if  the  animals  are  left  undisturbed, 
in  about  a  year  they  will  raise  the  building  to  near  its 
pristine  size  and  grandeur. 

"  The  marching  termites  are  not  less  curious  in  their 
order,  as  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportuuity  of  observing 
them,  than  those  described  before.  This  species  seems 
much  scarcer  than  the  termites  bellicosi.  I  could  get 
no  information  relative  to  them  from  the  black  j^eople, 
from  which  I  conjecture  they  are  little  known  to  them. 
My  seeing  them  was  very  accidental.  One  day,  having 
made  an  excursion  with  my  gun  up  the  river  Cameran. 
koes,  on  my  return  through  the  tliick  forest,  whilst  I  was 
sauntering  very  silently  in  hopes  of  finding  some  sport, 
on  a  sudden  I  heard  a  loud  hiss,  which,  on  account  of  the 
many  serpents  in  those  countries  is  a  most  alarming 
sound.  The  next  step  caused  a  repetition  of  the  noise, 
which  I  soon  recognised,  and  was  rather  surprised,  seeing 
no  covered  ways  or  hills.  The  noise,  however,  led  me  a 
few  paces  from  the  path,  where,  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment and  pleasure,  I  saw  an  army  of  termites  coming 
out  of  a  hole  in  the  ground,  which  could  not  be  above 
four  or  five  inches  wide.  They  came  out  in  vast  numbers, 
moving  forward  as  fast  seemingly  as  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  march.  In  less  than  a  yard  from  this  place  they 
lUvided  into  two  streams  or  columns,  composed  chiefly  of 
the  first  order,  wliich  I  call  labourers,  twelve  or  fifteen  a- 
breast,  and  crowded  as  close  after  one  another  as  sheep  in 
a  drove,  going  straight  forward  Avithout  deviating  to  the 
right  or  left.  Among  these,  here  and  there,  one  of  the 
soldiers  was  to  be  seen,  trudging  along  with  them  in  the 
same  manner,  neither  stopping  nor  turning ;  and  as  he 
carried  his  enormous  large  head  with  apparent  difficulty, 
he  put  me  in  mind  of  a  very  large  ox  amidst  a  flock  of 
sheep.  Whilst  these  were  bustling  along,  a  great  many 
soldiers  were  to  be  seen  spread  about  on  both  sides  of  the 
two  lines  of  march,  some  a  foot  or  two  distant,  standing 
still  or  sauntering  about  as  if  upon  the  look-out  lest  some 
enemy  should  suddenly  come  upon  the  labourers.  But 
the  most  extraordinary  part  of  this  march  was  the  con- 
duct of  some  others  of  the  soldiers,  who  having  mounted 
the  plants  wliich  grow  thinly  here  and  there  in  the  thick 
shade,  had  placed  tliemselves  upon  the  points  of  the 
leaves,  which  were  elevated  ten  or  fifteen  inches  above 
the  ground,  and  hung  over  the  army  marching  below. 
Every  now  and  then  one  or  the  other  of  them  beat  with 
his  forceps  upon  the  leaf,  and  made  the  same  sort  of 
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ticking  noise  which  I  had  so  frequently  observed  to  be 
made  by  the  soldier  who  acts  the  part  of  the  surveyor  or 
superintendent^  when  the  labourers  are  at  work  repairing 
a  breach  made  in  one  of  the  common  hills  of  the  ter- 
mites bellicosi.  This  signal  among  the  marching  white 
ants  produced  a  similar  effect;  for,  whenever  it  was  made, 
the  whole  army  returned  a  hiss,  and  obeyed  the  signal  by 
increasing  their  pace  with  the  utmost  hurry.  The  soldiers 
who  had  mounted  aloft,  and  gave  their  signals,  sat  quite 
still  during  these  intervals  (except  making  now  and  then 
a  slight  turn  of  the  head)  and  seemed  as  solicitous  to 
keep  their  posts  as  regular  centinels.  The  two  columns 
of  the  army  joined  into  one  about  twelve  or  fifteen  paces 
from  their  separation,  having  in  no  part  been  above  three 
yards  asunder,  and  then  descended  into  the  earth  by  two 
or  three  holes.  They  continued  marching  by  me  for 
above  an  hour  that  I  stood  admiring  them,  and  seemed 
neither  to  increase  or  diminish  their  numbers,  the  soldiers 
only  excepted,  who  quitted  the  line  of  march,  and  placed 
themselves  at  different  distances  on  each  side  of  the  two 
columns ;  for  they  appeared  much  more  numerous  before 
I  quitted  the  spot.  Not  expecting  to  see  any  change  in 
their  march,  and  being  pinched  for  time,  the  tide  being 
nearly  up,  and  our  departure  fixed  at  high  water,  I  quit- 
ted the  scene  with  some  regret,  as  the  observation  of  a 
day  or  two  might  have  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of 
exploring  the  reason  and  necessity  of  their  marching  with 
such  expedition,  as  well  as  of  discovering  their  chief 
settlement,  which  is  probably  built  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  large  hills  before  described. 

"  The  economy  of  nature  is  wonderfully  displayed  in 
a  comparative  observation  on  the  different  species  who  are 
calculated  to  live  under  ground  until  they  have  wings, 
and  this  species,  which  marches  in  great  bodies  in  open 
day.  I'he  former,  in  the  two  first  states,  that  is,  of  la- 
bourers and  soldiers,  have  no  eyes  that  I  could  ever  dis- 
cover ;  but  when  they  arrive  at  the  winged  or  perfect 
state  in  which  they  are  to  appear  abroad,  though  only  for 
a  few  hours,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  night,  they  are  fur- 
nished with  two  conspicuous  and  fine  eyes:  so  the  ter- 
mites viarum,  or  marching  bugga  bugs,  being  intended 
to  walk  in  the  open  air  and  light,  are  even  in  the  first 
state  furnished  with  eyes  proportionably  as  fine  as  those 
which  are  given  to  the  winged  or  perfect  insects  of  the 
other  species." 

There  are  three  important  features  in  this  history  of 
the  ants.  First,  all  are  producers  before  they  become 
superintendents,  or  what  are  called  soldiers,  which  is  a 
very  unsuitable  title;  second,  each  becomes  a  superin- 
tendent in  his  turn,  that  is,  the  office  is  the  reward  of  age 
and  experience;  and  third,  there  is  one  father  and  mother 
for  the  whole  community — they  are  all  brethren.  It  is  a 
happy  nation  (for  a  nest  may  well  be  called  a  nation),  in 
which  the  greatest  order,  sobriety,  unanimity,  and  con- 
cert prevail. 


BCONOMY. 

It  is  a  Jewish  custom  to  rend  the  clothes  at  the  death 
of  a  friend  ;  and,  therefore,  the  disciples  of  Moses  very 
cautiously  dress  themselves  in  their  worst  clothes  when 
any  member  of  the  family  is  at  the  point  of  death  ;  so 
that  a  Jewish  death-bed  is  a  very  doleful  scene  altogether. 
It  is  ludicrous  to  think  of  Grief  hastily  unclothing  him- 
self, and  putting  on  his  worst  ware,  that  he  may  show 
his  coutempt  of  the  garments  of  the  flesh  by  tearing 
them  to  shreds. 


DRUNKHNNi:  5  S . 

{From  the  Parliamoitary  Report. — 3Ir.  M.  Moore's 
evidence.) 

Have  you  made  any  observations  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  persons  visiting  gin-shops  in  the  course  of 
any  given  period  .f" — Yes ;  1  adopted  a  plan  a  few  months 
ago,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  number  of  persons  went 
into  the  leading  gin-shops  in  various  parts  of  London  ; 
and  I  commenced  by  attending  myself,  in  order  to  ope- 
rate as  a  check  upon  others.  I  afterwards  employed  two 
men  on  whose  testimony  I  could  depend,  and  the  result 
of  the  visits  they  made  to  these  houses  has  been  of  a 
very  appalling  character.  I  selected  14  houses,  and 
perhaps  the  Committee  will  see  the  propriety  of  my  not 
mentioning  their  names,  but  I  will  furnish  them  to  the 
chairman.  I  have  made  out  a  tabular  account  of  the 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  went  into 
each  house  on  each  day  for  one  week :  there  were  142,453 
men,  108,593  women,  and  18,392  children,  making  a 
grand  total  of  269,438  persons  who  went  into  those  14 
houses  in  one  week. 

^Vill  you  have  the  goodness  to  deliver  in  that  docu- 
ment ? — [T/ic  Witness  delivered  in  the  same  in  a  tabular 
form.']  This  table  is  a  report  of  the  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  entered  14  of  the  principal 
gin-shops  in  London  and  its  suburbs  ;  of  which  there  are 
2  in  Whitechapel;  3  at  Mile  End  ;  1  in  East  Smithfield  ; 
1  in  the  Borough  ;  1  in  Old  Street  Road  ;  2  in  Holborn : 
1  in  Bloomsbury  ;  and  3  in  Westminster.  From  these 
tabidar  statements  it  was  shown,  that,  at  the  principal 
gin-shop  in  Holborn,  there  entered  on  the  Monday,  2880 
men,  1855  women,  and  289  children,  making  a  total  of 
5024  in  one  single  day  ;  and  in  the  whole  week,  1  G,988 
persons  visited  one  single  house.  At  the  principal  gin- 
shop  in  Whitechapel,  there  had  entered  on  the  Monday, 
3146  men,  2189  women,  and  686  children,  making  a 
total  of  6021  in  a  single  day  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
week  the  numbers  amounted  to  17,603.  The  grand  total 
for  one  week,  in  the  14  houses  selected,  amounted  to 
269,438,  cUvided  in  the  following  proportions — namely, 
142,452  men,  108,593  women,  and  18,391  children. 

Did  you  observe  any  difference  between  the  number 
of  those  that  went  in  bringing  out  liquor  with  them 
to  be  drunk  in  vessels,  or  those  who  went  in  to  drink  in 
the  houses  ? — By  far  the  largest  proportion  that  went  in 
were  those  who  took  a  glass  or  more  upon  the  premises  ; 
but  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  had  bottles  xvith 
them  for  spirits.  Those  houses  are  not  so  much  the 
regular  public-houses,  where  a  great  propoition  of  what 
is  sold  is  m.alt  liquor,  but  they  are  noted  principally  at 
gin-shops. 

Is  not  beer  generally  carried  in  vessels  open  at  the  top  ? 
— Yes,  in  jugs,  or  pint  or  quart  pots.  I  beg  leave  here 
to  state  a  fact,  which  will  tend  to  show  the  character  of 
some  of  the  persons  who  visit  those  houses,  and  the  length 
they  will  go  to  obtain  their  favourite  beverage.  On  one 
occasion,  two  men  were  seen  to  come  out  of  George- 
yard,  "\VTiitechapel ;  after  talking  together  at  the  corner 
of  the  gateway,  one  of  those  men  pulled  off  his  shirt, 
went  into  a  pawnbroker's  and  pawned  it,  and  then  went 
into  the  gin-shop  with  his  companion  and  spent  the 
money.  On  another  day,  there  were  two  men  talking  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  and  in  that  instance  one  man 
pulled  of  his  shirt,  sold  it  to  the  other  standing  by,  and 
then  went  into  the  gin-shop  and  spent  the  money. 

Do  you  think  that  the  great  facility  of  obtaining  money 
on  pledges  of  articles  of  small  value  is  in  itself  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  increase  of  drunkenness  ? — I  think  it  is  a 
miost  material  cause  among  the  poor  people.     To  show 
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the  extent  of  intoxication,  I  have  drawn  up  a  short  state- 
ment, comparing  the  number  of  licensed  victufillers  in 
London,  with  the  number  of  otlier  traders  which  supply 
provisions  for  the  public,  and  which,  statement,  by  the 
permission  of  tlie  Committee,  I  will  read.  There  are 
1887  bakers;  U79  butchers;  f)W  cheesemongers;  266 
fishmongers;  1 03  poulterers  ;  '218  dairymen  ;  and  1933 
grocers ;  making  a  total  of  6890  provision  shops ;  and 
there  are  in  London  3C38  licensed  victuallers,  exclusive 
of  beer-shops. 

Does  that  include  the  gin-shops  ?— Yes,  they  all  sell 
spirits  ;  I  have  also  taken  three  of  the  leading  trades— 
the  bakers,  butchers,  and  fishmongers,  and  they  amount 
to  3631  ;  and  there  are  3638  licensed  victuallers  ;  so  that 
there  are  seven  more  of  the  licensed  victuallers  than  there 
are  of  those  three  important  trades  put  together. 

*  *  *  There  is  another  fact  1  beg  to  mention, 
showing  the  extent  of  drunkenness  amongst  certain 
classes.  There  is  a  system  prevailing  in  London,  which 
IS  one  of  the  most  discreditable  and  oppressive  that  can 
possibly  be  imagined,  and  is  not  exceeded,  perhaps,  by 
colonial  slavery  itself,  and  that  is  amongst  a  class  of 
persons  employed  in  the  coal  trade. 

There  is  one  class  of  individuals  in  the  coal- trade  caDed 
"  undertakers,"  and  another  "  coal,  whippers,"  or  "  coal- 
heavers."  The  coal  ships  from  the  north  are  consigned 
to  the  former  by  the  owners,  factors,  or  captains,  to 
"  dehver"  or  unload ;  and  they  employ  the  latter  for  that 
purpose,  in  "  gangs"  of  nine  men  each  ;  one  gang  being 
appointed  for  each  ship.  The  great  evil  in  this  arrange- 
ment is,  that  almost  all  these  "  undertakers"  are  publi- 
cans, or  connected  with  publicans ;  and  no  coal-heaver, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  number,  can  be  em- 
ployed but  through  them. 

The  understood  conditions  of  employment  are,  that 
the  men  shall  spend,  in  ardent  spirits  and  malt  liquor,  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  earnings.  The  "  score"  at 
the  end  of  the  week  always  amounts  to  one-third,  and 
frequently  to  one-half,  and  sometimes  to  more  than  half, 
^  I,  1-^  ^^ages.  A  case  has  lately  occurred  of  one  man, 
who,  for  weeks  together,  has  not  received  more  than  6s. 
per  week  out  of  about  24^s. 

In  this  weekly  "  score"  there  are  two  items  of  a  very 
oppressive  character  charged  by  the  publican,  viz.  "  tow- 
row  and  "  bad  score,"  under  each  of  which  is  put  down 
from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.,  and  for  which  the  coal-heaver  never 
receives  one  fartliing  in  any  shape ;  the  charge  being 
made  under  the  pretence  of  "  treating  the  captain." 

There  are  two  sets  of  coal-heavers  employed  the 
"constant"  and  the  "extra  men;"  and  it  is  a  common 
practice  for  the  former,  in  consideration  of  their  beino- 
constantly  employed,  to  pay  the  "undertaker"  (publican) 
2s.  6d.  a  week  for  "lodging  money,"  while  they  always 
lodge  at  home  with  their  families.  One  quahfication  is 
indispensable  for  being  on  the  list  of  "  constant  men  " 
VIZ.  "hard  drinking."  '•'  The  hardest  drinker  is  the  best 
man. 

About  eighty  publicans  "on  the  coast,"  from  the 
Tower  to  Limehouse  Hole,  are  engaged  in  this  trade ; 
some  oi  whom  employ  four  or  five  gangs  each,  and  after 
a  few  years  retire  from  business  with  a  good  property. 

It  should  especially  be  observed  that,  in  the  first  place, 
every  man  is  obliged  to  drink,  or,  "  if  he  does  not,  it  is 
put  down   to  his  number ;  and  if  he  still  refuses,  even 

u^  t  t^^  ^^"  ^  ^°^'  ^^  ^^  immethately  turned  off" 
through  the  '  foreman'  or  '  basket  man,'  who  puts  another 
man  in  his  place."  A  glaring  instance  of  this  kind  lately 
took  place.  One  man,  disgusted  with  the  practice,  did 
not  caD  at  the  publican's  on  the  third  morning  with  the 


rest  of  the  gang  to  take  his  share  of  raw  rum,  as  usual,  at 
six  o'clock,  before  he  went  on  board  to  work,  and  conse- 
quently, during  the  same  day,  he  was  removed  from  the 
gang,  and  replaced  by  a  well-known  drinker,  who  had 
called  that  morning  upon  the  publican  for  a  job.  Se- 
condly, no  man  dares  object  to,  or  dispute  his  score,  at 
the  end  of  the  week  or  job,  as  put  down  by  the  publican, 
on  pain  of  being  dismissed  the  house,  and  his  name  sent 
round  to  the  other  pubUc-houses  not  to  be  employed. 

The  consequences  of  tliis  system  to  the  poor  men  and 
their  families  are  truly  distressing.  It  interferes  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  destroys  the  independence 
and  respectability  of  the  men.  The  taking  of  so  much 
deleterious  drink  early  breaks  down  the  constitution,  and, 
to  use  the  expressive  language  of  one  of  themselves,  "  die 
men  die  off"  like  rotten  sheep."  The  habit  and  conse. 
quences  of  spending  all  their  evenings  in  the  public- 
house  prevent  ail  social  happiness,  and  produce  to  a  fear- 
ful extent,  abject  poverty,  with  family  demoralization 
and  discord,  and  the  total  neglect  of  the  education  and 
moral  culture  of  their  children  :  the  deluded  wives  often 
claiming  a  share  in  the  sensual  gratifications  of  their  de- 
graded husbands. 


A    MYSTERY    UNVEILED. 

"  After  looking  through  green  spectacles  for  some  time, 
white  paper  appears  red;  and  after  looking  through  red 
spectacles,  white  paper  appears  green." — "There  are  only 
three  original  colours  in  nature :  blue,  red,  and  yellow. 
All  the  rest  are  compounds  :  white  is  a  mixture  of  all. 
Now,  in  looking  long  at  the  red,  the  eye  becomes  tired  ; 
so  that  when  the  white,  which  contains  all  the  three,  is 
presented  to  it,  it  abstracts  or  overlooks  the  red ;  and  the 
blue  and  yellow  alone  being  left,  the  paper  appears 
green ;  for  blue  and  yeUow  make  green.  So,  after 
looking  through  green,  it  abstracts  the  blue  and  yellow 
(or  green)  from  the  paper,  and  red  is  left.  On  the  same 
principle,  if  you  look  through  yellow  spectacles,  the 
white  will  afterwards  appear  purple ;  for  blue  and  red, 
the  complement  of  the  yellow,  make  purple.  After 
looking  through  blue  spectacles,  the  white  appears 
orange,  or  red  and  yellow ;  and  so  on.  This  is  a  law 
of  nature,  which  leads  to  a  knowledge  of  harmony  in 
colours  :  blue  makes  the  finest  contrast  to  orange,  and 
red  to  green. 

Impartiality  of  Nature- — The  race  is  not  always 
to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong  ;  nor  riches  to 
men  of  understanding,  nor  favour  to  men  of  skill ;  but 
time  and  chance  happen  to  all.  All  things  come  alike 
to  all.  There  is  one  event  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  ; 
to  the  good,  to  the  clean  and  the  unelean ;  to  him  that 
sacrificeth  and  to  him  that  sacrificeth  not ;  as  is  the  good, 
so  is  the  sinner ;  and  he  that  sweareth,  as  he  that  feareth 
an  oath.  There  is  a  just  man  that  perisheth  in  his  righ- 
teousness, and  there  is  a  wicked  man  who  prolongeth  his 
life  in  his  wickedness.  Be  not  righteous  overmuch,  neither 
be  thou  overmuch  wise  —  why  shouldst  thou  destroy 
thyself?— Bibk. 
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SYSTEM    OF    NATURE. 

The  facts  which  we  have  already  adduced,  and  the  view 
which  we  have  taken  of  the  operation  of  the  two  extremes 
of  Nature,  lead  to  very  important  conclusions.  We  have 
already  observed  that  a  perfect  analogy  subsists  between 
the  physical  and  the  metaphysical,  or  moral,  world ;  that 
the  same  laws  are  at  work  in  each,  for  both  belong  to  uni- 
versal Nature,  which  is  one  grand  unity  throughout. 
What  we  have  affirmed,  therefore,  respecting  the  agency 
and  re-agency  of  light  and  darkness,  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
acid  and  alkali,  upon  each  other,  applies  in  the  very  same 
sense  to  the  agency  of  what  we  call  good  and  evil,  kind- 
ness and  cruelty,  love  and  hatred,  knowledge  and  igno- 
rance, justice  and  injustice.  These  two  extremes  are 
necessary  to  each  other's  existence,  and  to  the  general 
action  of  Nature. 

What  is  justice  ?  In  the  abstract  sense  of  the  word, 
justice  is  equality,  perfect  equality.  Thea  suppose  that 
Nature  were  perfectly  just,  without  being  unjust  as 
well,  what  would  be  the  consequence?  The  consequence 
would  be  that  all  men  would  be  perfectly  equal — equal  in 
talents,  equal  in  strength,  equal  in  beauty,  equal  in  wealth, 
equal  in  size,  equal  in  the  term  of  life,  &c.  Moreover, 
all  other  animals  would  be  equal  to  men ;  dogs,  horses, 
cats,  rats,  mice,  toads,  frogs,  caterpillars,  and  periwinkles — 
all  would  be^on  a  par ;  none  would  excel  another,  either 
in  thought,  word,  or  deed.  And  this  would  be  justice  ! 
A  pretty  thing  indeed !  What  a  heaven  upon  earth  this 
Justice  wouldjcreate  had  she  all  her  own  way  !  What  a 
nice  arithmetical  division  of  gifts  she  would  establish,  and 
how  self-contented  and  prim  her  ladyship  would  look  after 
she  had  this  millennial  order  of  things  instituted  !  But 
it  very  fortunately  happens  that  there  is  something  more 
than  justice  in  nature.  There  is  the  diabolical  principle 
of  injustics — the  devil  himself — and  he  won't  have  it  so : 
he  must  have  a  variety.  Miss  Justice  would  have  a  smooth 
sea,  all  flat  as  a  piece  of  glass — not  one  ripple  upon  it  j 
not  one  drop  or  bubble  rising  above  another.  Injustice 
would  stir  it  up,  and  have  it  all  bubble  and  froth  toge- 
ther. He  will  have  one  animal  superior  to  another — one 
individual  of  a  species  superior  to  another.  He  would  in. 
troduce  an  infinite  diversity  of  powers,  physical  and  in- 
tellectual, and  give  the  greater  power  an  opportunity  as 
well  as  an  inclination  to  destroy  the  weaker  power,  and 
erect  his  own  prosperity  upon  its  ruins. 

These  are  the  two  extremes  of  nature :  which  would 
you  prefer  ?  Neither,  I  suppose ;  they  are  both  Hell 
and  Devil.  But  then,  again,  it  fortunately  happens  that 
no  two  parties  can  agree  so  well  as  these  two  contrary 


principles.  They  are  the  two  sexes  of  nature — their  re- 
sult is  subordination  and  harmony.  Injustice  gains  his 
point  by  creating  inequality  and  confusion,  which  gives 
an  impulse  to  society,  and  sets  nature  in  action.  Justice 
gains  her  point  by  for  ever  queUing  the  agitation,  and  bring- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  her  own  dear  calm.  Injustice, 
however,  w^on't  sufier  a  perfect  calm ;  and  the  result  is  a 
medium  of  motion  and  rest,  order  and  variety.  This  is 
the  perfection  of  nature,'and  neither  Justice  nor  Injustice 
individually  could  produce  it.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  judgment  being  given  to  the  second  or 
middle  person  of  the  Trinity— the  logos  (or  word)  of  the 
ancients.  The  Father  and  the  Spirit  judge  no  man,  but 
have  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son  :  he  has  the  right 
sort  of  justice  and  injustice — the  two  natures. 

The  "same  sort  of  reasoning  may  be  employed  in  re- 
spect  to  any  other  two  extremes  ;  such  as  love  and  hatred, 
ignorance  and  knowledge :  the  one  is  necessary  to  give 
being  to  the  other.  Thus,  if  all  objects  were  equally 
lovely,  there  could  be  no  love ;  for  the  very  circumstance 
of  some  being  peculiarly  hateful,  enhances  the  charms  of 
those  which  we  admire  and  adore.  Were  all  food  equally 
pleasing,  we  should  not  care  what  sort  of  dishes  were 
served  up  for  a  repast :  we  should  wallow  hke  swine  in 
the  mire,  and  fill  our  stomachs  with  the  dirt  of  the  streets. 
Were  our  knowledge  perfect,  we  should  not  go  in  search 
of  more ;  and  this  would  create  as  much  literary  dullness 
as  the  perfection  of  ignorance.  "\Vherein  does  the  charm 
of  conversation  and  reading  consist,  but  in  previous  igno- 
rance ?  for  by  these  means  we  learn  what  we  did  not 
formerly  know.  Ignorance,  then,  is  good,  and  knowledge 
is  good,  and  love  is  good,  and  hatred  is  good.  Why  won't 
the  Christians  and  the  Jews  acknowledge  this,  when  they 
have  their  own  standard  authority  to  confirm  it  ?  "  And 
God  looked  upon  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and  be- 
hold it  was  very  good."  Some  one,  then,  may  hastily 
say,  "  If  ignorance  be  good,  what  is  the  use  of  instruct- 
ing men?"  Because  knowledge  is  good.  ''Andif  hatred 
be  good,  then  let  us  continue  to  hate  each  other !"  Stop, 
friend;  remember  love  is  good.  Hate,  and  continue  to 
hate,  that  which  creates  evil  to  yourself  and  others ;  for 
if  you  do  not  hate  evil,  you  can  never  destroy  it.  Hatred 
is  a  destroyer;  love  is  too  mild  for  such  a  work;  but  ha- 
tred,if  itwere  indiscriminate, would  destroygood  and  bad; 
love,  if  it  were  indiscriminate,  would  preserve  all,  good 
and  bad ;  but  by  acting  in  co-partnership,  hatred  destreys 
the  bad,  and  love  preserves  the  good.  But  why  was  not 
this  done  before  ?  The  reason  is,  that  hatred  and  love 
were  not  sufficiently  enlightened.  Man  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  in  the  arts  and  sciencep,  a  certain 
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amount  of  the  experience  of  good  and  e\'il,  before  he  can 
draw  the  line  of  distinction,  and  separate  the  sheep  from 
the  goats.  When  this  take?  place,  and  unanimity  and 
concert  prevail  in  the  majority — the  work  of  destruction 
commences  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  preservation  on  the 
other.* 

Our  predecessors  were  equally  with  ourselves  desirous 
of  creating  a  good  understanding  between  the  different 
tribes  of  men,  and  establishing  a  reign  of  universa 
peace:  but  they  foolishly  imagined  that  they  could  cure 
one  eyil  by  the  employment  of  another.  They  enter- 
tained the  absurd  expectation  of  reconciling  the  dif- 
ferences of  mankind  by  the  sword,  and  they  went  forth 
brandishing  the  bloody  weapon  in  each  other's  faces, 
shrieking  in  delirious  zeal  "  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon  !"  The  consequence  was  that  the  waters  be- 
came more  than  usually  agitated,  for  it  was  only  one 
great  spirit  of  confusion  stirring  them  up  from  the  low- 
est bottom.  They  were  all  exclusives,  they  ranged 
themselves  on  one  side  only  ;  they  had  no  idea  of  both 
sides  of  a  question  being  correct;  they  had  no  idea  of 
all  things  originating  in  one  source,  and  the  necessary 
corollary  that  resulted  from  it,  "  that  truth  must  em- 
brace all  things,  beautify  and  glorify  evex-y  principle  in 
nature,  and  find  a  common  medium  and  converging 
point  for  all  the  vagaries  of  the  scattered  mind  of  hu- 
manity." For  what  has  the  mind  of  the  species  been 
doing  all  this  while? — going  out  in  different  directions 
in  search  of  truth,  and  each  party  has  picked  up  a  few 
fragments;  one  cries  out  "  I  ham  found  it ;"  another, 
"  Nay,  it  is  I  have  found  it;"  and  so  on;  not  one  will 
believe  another,  but  each  party  tries  to  cause  an  apostacy 
from  the  other  to  itself.    No  one  proposes  that  aU  should 

*  Though  the  original  elements  are  good  in  nature  at 
large,  this  is  no  reason  why  in  certain  combinations  they 
may  not  prove  hurtful  or  evil  to  us.  To  Nature  herself 
no  evil  can  accrue ;  for  in  her  the  two  principles  are 
fairly  balanced  ;  but  we  are  finite  and  progressive  crea- 
tures ;  and  as  in  our  first  state  we  must  of  necessity  have 
more  ignorance  than  knowledge,  this  circumstance  alone 
destroys  the  balance,  and  creates  evil,  which  evil  however 
must  gradually  disappear  as  the  species  progress,  and 
knowledge  nils  up  the  vacuum ;  but  it  never  can  disap- 
pear, since  we  never  can  become  infinite.  Hence  the 
truth  of  eternal  punishments — not  such  inquisitorial 
punishments  as  the  priests  have  frightened  the  infancy  of 
mankind  withal,  but  the  natural  punishments  of  igno- 
rance, and  the  folly  which  it  engenders  ;  error  is  always 
punished  by  nature,  and  truth  or  virtue  is  ultimately  re- 
warded with  the  pleasure  of  success.  It  must  be  so  for 
ever,  even  supposing  an  infinity  of  modes  of  existence, 
through  which  we  may  successively  pass.  But  as  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  us,  so  is  the  kingdom  of  hell. 
The  one  gives  us  all  the  pleasure  we  enjoy  ;  the  other 
punishes  us  when  we  do  amiss,  and  frequently,  by  its 
terrors,  prevents  us  from  doing  wrong.  They  are  both 
very  useful ;  but  as  we  progress  in  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, we  shall  increase  the  pleasures  of  the  one,  and  dimi- 
nish the  burning  heat  of  the  other,  without  ever  quenching 
its  flame — "  its  worm  dieth  not,  and  its  fire  is  not 
quenched."  These  are  mysteries  of  nature,  which  are 
first  taught  in  riddles  to  children,  and  then  unriddled  by 
men.  We  shall  find  at  last  that  it  is  wisely  done;  for 
who  is  wiser  than  our  common  mother— are  you  ? 


return  to  a  common   centre,  and  there  confer  together 
upon    the  result  of  their  various  discoveries;  for  each 
has  discovered  some  truths — what  else  could  they  dis- 
cover.''    Have  they  been  out  of  nature  ?     No,  but  their 
reports  are  so  absurd !     So  are  all  parts  of  an  image, 
until  they  are  united  with  the  whole.     Set  up  a  statue  in 
the  middle  of  a  circle,  and  set  a  thousand  different  artists 
around  the  circumference  of  that  circle,  to  make  a  thou, 
sand  different  drawings  of  the  statue;  then  examine  all 
the  draughts,  and  you  find  them  all  different,  even  sup. 
posing  each   drawing  to  be  perfect  in  itself.     One  haa 
drawn  the  front,  another  the  back,  another  the  right, 
another  the  left  side,  and  the  rest  have  drawn  the  inter- 
mediate views.     They  are  all  right,  and  all  different. 
"Well,  suppose  one  artist  were  to  maintain  that  his  is  the 
only  right  copy,  merely  because  it  is  right ;  what  a  fool 
he  would  be  accounted !     One  has  made  the  image  stoop 
on  one  side,  the  other  has  made  it  stoop  on  the  other 
side ;  in  the  one,  it  raises  its  hand  on  the  right  side  of 
the  paper ;  in  the  other,  on  the  left  side.  Can  they  both 
be  right .''     Yes ;  for  the  one  has  seen  the  back  of  the 
figure,  and  the  other  the  front.    This  is  a  perfect  resem- 
blance of  the  sectarian  divisions  of  men ;  and  as  a  per- 
fect idea  of  the  statue  cannot  be  obtained  without  com- 
paring all  the  different  views   together,  so  neither  can 
truth  be  discovered,  nor  a  perfect  system  of  nature  com- 
pleted,  unless  all  the  conflicting  opinions  of  mankind 
respecting  general  principles  are  brought  together  and 
concentrated  in  a  point — by  the  mutual  charity  of  each 
party  listening  with  candour  to  the  other's  experience. 
Hence  the  old  saying,    "  Charity  believeth  all  things." 
Not  that  all  minor  details  or  particulars  are  literally  true; 
but  that  all  general  principles,  all  wide-spread  and  pre- 
vailing doctrines  upon  general  subjects,  contain  the  em- 
bryo or  seeds  of  ttuth,  which  a  candid  and  enlightened 
mind  alone  can  discover.     If  it  is  not  the  oak  itself,  it  is 
the  acorn;  if  it  is  not  the  fir-tree,  it  is  the  fir-top,  if  not 
the  fir -top,  it  is  the  seed  of  the  fir- top.     Such,  we  are 
convinced,  is  the  great  ultimate  truth  which  shall  bring 
peace  on  earth  ;  and  therefore  every   system  of  nature 
which  excludes  from   its  embraces  any  one  system  of 
philosophy  or  superstition  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
world,  is  a  mere  soap-bubble,  which  shall  burst  and  dis 
sipate  in  thin  air  after  a  momentary  gUtter. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

ASTRONOMICAL. 

The  ancients  paid  a  most  devoted  homage  to  the  study 
of  the  heavens  ;  they  were  directed  in  almost  every  pub- 
lic and  private  movement  by  the  voice  of  the  stars  ;  and 
it  reflects  a  very  great  honour  upon  the  early  inhabitants 
of  the  eastern  world,  that  the  highest  dignities  were  con- 
ferred upon  those  to  whose  indefatigable  exertions  we  are 
indebted  for  the  advancement  of  astronomy  and  the 
sciences  connected  with  it.  The  Chaldeans  were  cele- 
brated above  all  others  for  their  astronomical  observations. 
Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us  that  there  was  incessantly 
one  or  more  of  the  chief  astrologers  employed  on  the 
Tower  of  Belus  in  reporting  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  ; 
but  for  want  of  mathematics  and  optics  to  complete  their 
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demonstrations,  the  science  was  necessarily  left  in  a  very 
imperfect  condition. 

There  is  a  singular  resemblance  between  the  astronomy 
and  mythology  of  the  ancients,  which  has  led  many  to 
suppose  that  the  fables  of  the  gods  are  merely  allegorical 
representations  of  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens.  If  so, 
it  is  very  singular  that  the  historians  and  philosophers 
should  liave  made  no  allusion  to  the  subject,  but  left  the 
whole  mystery  to  be  unriddled  by  the  moderns.  If  they 
had  perceived  the  correspondence,  how  did  they  not  re- 
Teal  it  to  the  public .''  This,  perhaps,  may  be  answered 
by  the  fact,  that  what  are  called  the  mysteries  of  the  an- 
cients were  known  only  to  the  initiated,  who  were  bound 
to  conceal  them  from  the  ken  of  the  vulgar.  We  shall 
not  at  present  stop  to  enquire  whether  this  was  the  case 
or  not ;  but  we  may  observe,  that  there  is  the  same  sin- 
gular resemblance  between  the  celestial  phenomena  and 
other  departments  of  nature,  and  the  same  power  of  na- 
ture which  impressed  the  image  of  the  heavens  on  the 
productions  of  the  earth,  may  also  have  given  this  family 
resemblance  to  the  operations  and  productions  of  the 
mind.     It  is  all  one  nature,  and  no  more. 

The  zone,  or  girdle  of  the  heavens,  has  been  divided 
into  twelve  signs.  This  is  a  division  of  nature,  com- 
prising the  twelve  months  of  the  solar  year.  Hence  this 
number  twelve  has  been  sacred  amongst  all  people.  The 
Chaldeans  had  a  cycle  of  twelve  years — the  Chinese  have 
the  same.  The  Greeks  have  their  twelve  major  and  minor 
gods,  the  Jews  their  twelve  patriarchs,  the  Christians 
their  twelve  apostles,  the  Mahometans  their  twelve  tribes 
and  their  twelve  Imams.  But  as  there  are  somewhat  more 
than  twelve  months  in  the  year,  or  nearly  thirteen  lunar 
months,  so  the  Jews  have  their  thirteenth  patriarch  and 
tribe,  the  Christians  their  thirteenth  apostle,  and  the 
Mahometans  their  thirteenth  Imam,  who  is  to  come  at 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  destroy  Al  Dejal,  the  man 
of  sin. 

M.  Court  de  Gebelin  has  given  a  very  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  Grecian  fable  of  Hercules,  and  his  twelve 
labours,  &c.  Remember  he  also  had  a  thirteenth  labour. 
Hercules,  he  says,  is  the  symbol  of  the  sun,  particularly 
the  sun  of  the  spring ;  Hebe,  the  cup-bearer  of  the  gods 
and  the  patroness';  of  health,  who  was  given  him  for  a 
wife,  is  the  symbol  of  youth,  which  the  sun  restores  every 
succeeding  year.  His  twelve  labours  are  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac.  There  is  nothing,  even  to  the  combat  vnth 
the  Amazons,  a  nation  of  female  warriors,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Gkbelin,  does  not  bear  allusion  to  the  course  of  the 
sun.  During  the  winter,  until  the  month  of  March,  the 
nights  contend  with  the  sun  for  the  girdle  of  the  heavens, 
that  is  the  zodiac.  Now  the  word  Amazon  signifies  union, 
zone.  These  nights  of  winter  reign  in  union  on  the  same 
zone,  for  until  the  month  of  March  they  are  longer  than 
the  days.  At  last  Hercules  becomes  master,  and  takes 
the  girdle  from  them.  The  queen  who  delivers  up 
this  girdle  is  called  Menalippe,  which  signifies  the  queen 
of  the  dark  horses— emblem  of  night.  The  victory  of 
Hercules,  or  of  the  sun  of  the  vernal  equinox,  happens, 
according  to  the  fable,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thermodon— - 
that  is,  the  river  of  heat,  in  a  place  called  Themiscire— 
i.  e.  equality  of  nights.    Moreover,  the  nine  Muses,  he 


says,  are  the  nine  months  of  the  year  during  which  the 
husbandman  labours.  The  three  Graces,  the  three  winter 
months — the  months  of  repose,  love,  and  pleasure.  The 
fifty  sons  of  this  hero,  are  the  fifty  weeks  of  the  year  at 
the  time  when  it  had  only  350  days,  with  five  intercalary 
days  to  complete  the  lunar  year.  These  were  the  sons 
of  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus,  his  mistresses,  for  one 
revolution  of  the  sun  embraces  alt  the  fifty  weeks.  In 
hell  these  ladies  were  employed  in  filling  fifty  bottomless 
tubs  for  ever — for  the  fifty  weeks  are  incessantly  moving, 
and  only  cease  in  order  to  commence  anew,  &c. 

These  and  many  other  resemblances  are  striking ;  but 
still  it  must  be  observed  that  there  are  many  parts  of  the 
fables  which  do  not  tally  with  astronomical  phenomena, 
and  cannot,  without  much  straining,  admit  of  a  com- 
parison. Hence  it  still  becomes  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  ancients  knew  any  thing  at  all  of  the  resem- 
blance which  we  now  perceive,  and  could  trace  it  so  accu- 
rately and  Avith  such  minutiae  of  detail.  The  resem- 
blance is  a  fact :  the  conclusion  is  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  individual  who  investigates  the  subject.  But  very 
few  are  qualified  to  form  a  candid  opinion  upon  the  ques- 
tion ;  men  are  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  party  feeling, 
so  anxious  to  obtain  a  victory  over  their  opponents  on 
the  other  side,  that  like  a  drowning  man  who  grasps  at  a 
straw  to  preserve  him  from  sinking,  they  eagerly  embrace 
any  plausible  argument  which  may  be  wielded  with  effect 
against  their  adversaries,  having  no  other  object  in  view 
but  possession  of  the  field.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
prove  that  the  ancients  had  any  other  source  for  these 
fables  than  their  own  wild  imaginations  or  general  nature, 
and  not  the  celestial  prototypes  in  particular  to  whose  in- 
spiration  they  have  been  so  ingeniously  ascribed.  For 
we  may  easily  find  other  resemblances  in  nature  besides 
those  which  the  firmament  presents. 

Thus,  for  instance,  there  are  twelve  ribs  in  the  human 
body ;  two  tribes  of  the  Jews  were  separated  from  the 
other  ten,  and  so  are  the  two  lower  ribs  of  the  human 
body ;  seven  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  their  father,  and  attached  in  every  respect  to 
his  home,  and  five  were  separated  from  their  brethren  ; 
and  seven  of  the  ribs  are  united  to  the  breast-bone,  whilst 
five  are  not.  Did  the  Jews  borrow  this  from  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  human  body,  or  did  they  borrow  from  the 
heavens  ?  They  and  the  Egyptians  studiously  avoided 
the  study  of  anatomy,  and  all  allusions  to  the  revolting 
subject,  except  it  was  to  strike  terror  into  the  minds  of 
the  living  by  some  momento  of  mortality,  which  it  is 
not  probable  they  would  incorporate  with  so  beautiful  a 
science  as  that  of  astronomy.  And  where  could  they 
find  such  divisions  in  the  heavens  more  distinctly  deve- 
loped ?     Yet  they  are  to  be  found*.    But  which  is  the 

*  The  year  was  divided  into  seven  summer  and  five 
winter  months.  Two  signs  of  the  zodiac,  Aquarius  and 
Pisces,  are  the  only  two  watery  signs,  and  thus  become 
divided  from  the  rest ;  therefore  the  year  at  one  time  con- 
sisted of  ten  months  only,  and  these  two  signs,  namely, 
January  and  February,  were  excluded :  Numa  Pompi- 
lius  added  them  to  the  Roman  calendar.  Hence  Jan\is, 
according  to  Macrobius,  who  does  not  account  for  it,  was 
represenxed  with  the  number  300  in  his  right  hand,  or  Ae 
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original  ?  Are  they  no:  all  original  ?  Certainly  it  is  quite 
as  likely  that  Nature  should  bring  forth  three  original 
likenesses,  as  two  originals  and  a  copy. 

The  cycle  of  twelve  was  also  discovered  in  the  move- 
ments of  Jupiter,  tlie  prince  of  the  planets,  who  takes 
twelve  years  and  five  days  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
zodiac,  that  is,  to  appear  again  in  the  same  point  of  the 
heavens.  The  Romans  had  a  cycle  of  fifteen,  and  neither 
they  nor  tlie  moderns  profess  to  know  the  origin  of  it. 
It  is,  however,  of  great  antiquity,  and  still  used  by  the 
Popes  in  their  bulls.  It  is  called  the  Indiction,  and 
always  noticed  in  our  almanacks.  This  present  year  is 
the  seventh  of  the  Indiction.  But  we  can  easily  see  its 
resemblance,  or  prototype,  in  the  heavens.  Mars,  the 
God  of  war,  and  the  patron  of  the  Roman  empire,  takes 
fifteen  years,  minus  eighteen  days,  to  make  his  apparent 
circuit  of  the  zodiac.  It  seems  simply  to  have  originated 
in  three  lustres,  a  Roman  lustre  being  five  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  a  general  census  of  goods  and  chattels  took 
place ;  however,  it  chances,  if  you  can  call  any  thing 
chance,  to  move  in  harmony  with  the  great  machine. 
And  such  you  will  find  to  be  the  case  with  a  thousand 
other  subjects  which,  had  you  your  will,  you  would  now 
blow  away  and  scatter  like  snuflf"  upon  the  ground.  But 
you  shall  not  have  your  own  way ;  Nature  won't  permit 
it.  "Wisdom  alone  can  settle  all  things  ;  "  why  then  do 
the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing  ?" 


THE    DAYS    OF    THE    WEEK. 

As  many  of  our  readers  are  unacquainted  with  the  origin 
of  the  names  of  the  diflFerent  days  of  the  week,  and  of 
the  order  of  succession  in  which  these  days  now  stand, 
we  shall  in  a  few  words  give  them  a  little  light  upon  the 
subject.  The  seven  planets  of  the  ancients,  which  are 
represented  by  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  were  sup- 
posed  to  stand  in  the  following  order,  in  relation  to  their 
distance  from  the  earth,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the 
centre  round  which  they  all  revoUed— Saturn,  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  3foon  ;  and  if  the  days  of 
the  week  were  arranged  in  this  m.anner,  they  would  stand 
in  the  following  order— Saturday,  Thursday,  Tuesday, 
Sunday.  Friday,  Wednesday,  Monday.  How  then  does 
it  happen  that  the  order  has  been  altered  to  that  which 

ten  months,  and  65  in  his  left,  being  the  odd  days,  or 
two  months.  Hence,  even  our  own  year  is  thus  divided ; 
for  December,  the  twelfth  month,  is  named  the  tenth: 
Becem  is  ten  ;  November  the  ninth  ;  October  the  eighth; 
September  the  seventh;  August  was  formerly  called 
Sextilis,  J.  e.  the  sixth,  before  Augustus,  from  whom  it 
is  named  ;  and  July  was  called  Quintilis,  that  is,  the 
fifth,  until  the  time  of  JuUus  Csesar ;  March  is  the  first, 
leaving  two  untold.  The  Chinese  make  use  of  these  two 
numbers,  ten  and  twelve,  in  another  way  ;  they  have 
two  names  for  every  year,  taken  from  two  Usts  of  words, 
one  list  containing  ten,  the  other  twelve  words.  The 
first  year  of  their  cycle  goes  by  the  names  of  the  two 
first  words,  one  from  each  list ;  the  second  by  the  two 
second  words,  &c.  When  the  series  of  ten  is  finished 
the  first  word  is  then  combined  with  the  eleventh  word 
of  the  dozen,  &c.  So  that  the  first  of  each  series  never 
meet  again  for  sixty  years,  which  is  their  cycle,  similar 
to  our  century. 


they  now  occupy.''  The  reason  is  as  follows.  These 
seven  planets,  like  the  seven  angels  of  the  astrologers, 
were  supposed  to  rule  over  the  week,  but  their  dominion 
lasted  only  one  hour,  and  each  took  the  post  of  sentinel 
in  succession.  One  hour  was  thought  quite  sufficient 
for  one  of  the  celestials  to  walk  upon  duty  :  though  poor 
unfortunate  cat-o'-nine-tail  victims  have  three  or  four 
times  the  amount  imposed  upon  them  at  once.  Begin- 
ning with  the  first  hour  on  Saturday  morning,  therefore, 
which  belongs  to  Saturn,  and  committing  one  hour  in 
succession  to  each  of  the  rest,  we  find  that  the  Sun  has 
the  first  hour  of  the  next  day,  the  Moon  of  the  next. 
Mars  of  the  next.  Mercury  of  the  next,  Jupiter  of  the 
next,  and  Venus  the  last,  which  is  the  order  of  oar  pre- 
sent days  of  the  week. 

The  names  are  of  Saxon  origin — Wednesday  is  de- 
rived  from  Oden  or  ^Voden;  Tuesday  from  Tuesc; 
Thursday  from  Thor;  Friday  from  Frey,  or  Freg— 
Saxon  deities,  corresponding  to  Mercury,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  Venus  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
ancients  made  out  their  seven  planets  by  the  help  of  the 
Sun  and  ]\Ioon,  not  knowing  the  solar  system,  as  it  was 
discovered  and  demonstrated  by  Copernicus,  Newton, 
and  Herschel.  ^Ve  now  make  up  the  seven  by  Uranus 
and  the  Earth.  Still  there  are  seven,  and  only  seven, 
primary  planets.  The  ancients  had  a  false  seven ;  we 
the  true;  which  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
progress — error  preceding  truth,  and  yet  containing 
within  it  the  embryo  of  truth.  The  seven  was  the 
truth  to  be  developed,  but  it  could  not  be  developed 
until  the  sciences  had  made  a  certain  advancement- 
Nature  therefore  provided  a  substitute,  in  other  words,  a 
type;  and  we  find  these  types  to  abound  in  every  de- 
partment, every  corner,  of  thought ;  hence  we  have  good 
reason  to  conclude  that  all  universally-received  or  widely- 
prevalent  ideas,  though  literally  false  in  themselves,  are 
strict  representatives  of  truths  to  be  hereafter  elicited. 

This  disposition  of  the  days  of  the  week  was  also  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  a  species  of  m.usic  called 
by  the  Greeks  ''  Diatesseron,"  which  consisted  of  four 
notes  with  three  intervals,  thus  ....  There  was  a 
leap  of  two  notes  from  the  first  to  the  last,  or  two  silent 
notes;  which  corresponds  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
planets  are  selected,  always  passing  two ;  thus,  Saturn, 
Sun,  Moon,  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venus. 

This  is  the  manner  in  wliich  they  hare  been  arranged 
in  all  countries.  But  the  beginning  of  the  week  has 
differed  with  different  nations.  Thus  the  Egyptians 
commenced  their  week  on' Saturday;  the  Indians,  Ma- 
hometans, &c.  begin  their  week  on  Friday,  the  Jews  and 
Christians  on  Sunday;  there  being  three  days  out  of  the 
seven  which  are  kept  sacred  as  days  of  rest. 


DESTRUCTZOM    AND    CREATION. 

TO   THE    EDITOR   OF    THE   SHEPHERD. 
LETTER  II. 

Let  us  pursue  our  enquiry.  Is  organized  matter  destruc- 
tible ?  Death  walks  the  earth,  and  with  awful  impar- 
tiality cuts  down  even  the  most  exalted  of  its  inhabitants. 
Their  noble  forms  sink  into  the  dust,  and  dwindle  into 
almost  nothing  ;  so  that  in  a  short  period  all  that  remains 
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of  these  once  proud  and  godlike  structures  is  a  few  earthly 
particles.  But  where  is  the  rest  ?  Where  tliehlood,  the 
muscles,  and  the  nerves  ?  They  are  of  complicated  struc- 
ture, and  the  elements  which  composed  thera  have  en- 
tered into  fresh  combinations,  and  exist  as  ingredients 
of  new  creations.  For  as  soon  as  the  mysterious  spirit 
of  Ufe  departs,  the  various  elements  of  the  body  become 
refractory  ;  they  seek  new  acquaintances  and  enter  into 
new  combinations;  and  thus  a  total  decomposition  is 
established.  Blood  is  no  longer  blood,  muscle  is  no 
longer  muscle ;  for  the  elements  of  their  substances, 
unrestrained  and  unawed  by  the  presence  of  the  soul, 
have  rebelled  and  flown  away  to  become  the  servants  of 
another  master.  The  gases  are  already  food  for  plants, 
and  will  be  ultimately  food  for  man  ;  the  liquid  particles 
have  arisen  into  the  air,  while  the  earthy  or  metallic  por- 
tions remain  behind.  What  an  interesting,  what  a  sublime 
reflection  for  the  philosopher  !  Even  in  death  he  lives 
and  is  of  service  to  humanity  !  He  confers  fertility  on 
his  native  soil,  and  surrenders  back  to  nature  the  goods 
he  has  enjoyed ;  goods  that  are  now  to  be  appropriated  to 
Other  uses.  Were  it  permitted  liim  in  an  after  existence 
to  observe  this  appropriation,  with  what  an  intense  de- 
light would  he  avail  himself  of  the  interesting  privilege ! 
*'  Here,"  he  might,  say,  "  was  a  barren  spot;  behold  it 
fertile.  See  the  rich  luxuriant  corn ;  that  corn  gives 
food  to  the  hungry  and  the  labourer,  it  animates  the 
almost  exhausted  energies  of  a  hero,  it  exhilarates  a 
Bacon,  it  gives  vital  energy  to  a  Newton  ;  nay  more,  it 
even  enters  into  their  systems,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the 
very  substance  of  their  bodies."  But  where  is  the  liquid 
portion  ?  Behold  it  in  the  dew,  or  in  the  copious  shower 
which  descends  upon  the  earth  to  revive  exhausted  na- 
ture ;  or  see  it  in  the  cloud,  wafted  by  prosperous  gales 
over  distant  lands,  and  deposited  perhaps  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Since  making  the  above  remarks,  the  following  very 
beautiful  funeral  oration  has  been  recalled  to  my  recol- 
lection. It  is  quoted  by  Helvetius,  who  describes  it  as 
pronounced  by  the  Parsis,  a  people  of  Cambya  in  the 
Empire  of  Mogul,  over  the  tomb  of  a  great  man.  "  O 
earth,  O  common  mother  of  human  beings,  take  back 
■what  to  thee  apjpertains  of  the  body  of  this  hero ;  let 
the  aqueous  particles  that  flowed  witnin  his  veins  exhale 
into  the  air,  and,  falling  in  rain  on  the  mountains, 
replenish  the  streams,  fertilise  the  plains,  and  roll  back 
to  the  abyss  of  ocean  from  whence  they  proceeded  !  Let 
the  fire  concentrated  in  this  body  rejoin  the  heavenly 
orb,  the  source  of  light  and  heat !  Let  the  air  confined 
in  his  members  burst  its  prison,  and  be  dispersed  by  the 
■winds  in  the  mundane  space.  And  lastly,  thou,  O  breath 
of  hfe,  if  perchance  thou  art  of  a  nature  separate  from 
all  others,  return  to  the  unknown  being  that  produced 
thee;  or  if  thou  art  only  a  mixture  of  material  elements, 
mayest  thou,  after  being  dispersed  in  the  universe,  again 
assemble  thy  scattered  particles  to  form  another  citizen 
as  virtuous  as  thou  hast  been  !" 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  in  the  organic 
world,  destruction  is  unknown,  and  that  what  is  com- 
inonly  called  destruction  is  nothing  more  than  a  succes- 
sion of  changes,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
present  system  of  the  world.  What  we  call  death,  is  a 
means  of  maintaining  life,  and,  as  such,  is  perfectly  es- 
sential to  the  present  order  of  things.  Vegetables  lose 
their  summer  clothing,  which  decays  to  form  their  future 
nourishment  and  support.  The  same  law  holds  good  with 
regard  to  the  animal  creation.  Even  man,  the  lord  of 
all,  lives  by  the  death  of  others,  animal  and  vegetable ; 
and  if  they  had  eternal  life,'raan  must  perish.    The  sys- 


tem of  nature  must  be  altogether  changed  if  life  were 
made  eternal.  Under  the  present  order  of  things,  death 
is  essential  to  life ;  nay  more,  death  is  the  parent  of  life. 

R.  J. 

ANCIENT    MANNERS    AND    CUSTOMS    OF 
THE    ENGLISH. 

The  following  account  was  written  anno  1678,  and 
taken  from  the  MS.  collections  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  at  Oxford ;  published  in  the  Anti- 
quarian Repertory. 

There  were  very  few  free-schools  in  England  before 
the  Reformation.  Youth  were  generally  taught  Latin  in 
the  monasteries,  and  young  women  had  their  education 
in  nunneries,  where  they  learnt  needle-work,  confec- 
tionary, surgery,  physic  (apothecaries  being  at  that  time 
very  rare),  writing,  drawing,  &c.  &c. 

The  nuns  of  St.  Mary  Kingston,  in  Wilts,  were  often 
seen  coming  forth  into  the  Nymph  Hay,  with  their  rocks 
and  wheels  to  spin,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  seventy; 
all  of  whom  were  not  nuns,  but  young  girls,  sent  there 
for  education. 

Anciently,  before  the  Reformation,  ordinary  men's 
houses,  such  as  copyholders  and  the  like,  had  no  chim- 
ney, but  flues  like  louver-holes. 

In  the  halls  and  parlours  of  great  houses,  were  wrote 
texts  of  scripture  on  the  painted  cloths.  The  lawyers 
say,  that  before  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  one 
shall  hardly  find  an  action  on  the  case,  as  for  slander, 
&c.,  OHce  in  a  year,  quod  nata. 

In  gentlemen's  houses,  at  Christmas,  the  first  dish  that 
was  brought  to  table  was  a  boar's  head,  with  a  lemon  in 
his  mouth. — At  Queen's  College  in  Oxford,  this  custom 
has  been  retained  in  late  years  ;  the  bearer  of  it  brought 
it  into  the  hall,  singing  to  an  old  tune,  an  old  Latin 
rhyme.  Caput  apridefero,  &c.  "^  I  bring  a  boar's  head, "&c. 

The  first  dish  that  was  brought  up  to  the  table  on 
Easter-day,  was  a  red  herring,  riding  away  on  horseback; 
1.  e.  a  herring  ordered  by  the  cook  something  after  the 
likeness  of  a  man  on  horseback,  set  in  a  corn  salad. 

The  custom  of  eating  a  gammon  of  bacon  at  Easter, 
which  is  still  kept  up  in  many  parts  of  England,  was 
founded  on  this,  viz.  to  show  their  abhorrence  of  Juda- 
ism, at  that  solemn  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  resur- 
rection. 

The  use  of  "  your  humble  servant,"  came  first  into 
England  on  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary,  daughter  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  which  is  derived  from 
Voire  trhs  humble  Serviteur.  The  usual  salutation  before 
that  time  was,  God  help  you!  God  be  with  you!  and 
among  the  vulgar.  How  dost  do  ?  with  a  thump  on  the 
shoulder. 

TiU  this  time  the  court  itself  was  unpolished  and  un- 
mannered.  King  James's  court  was  so  far  from  being 
civil  to  women,  that  the  ladies,  nay,  the  queen  herself, 
could  hardly  pass  by  the  King's  apartment  without  re- 
ceiving some  affront. 

At  the  parish  priest's  houses  in  France,  especially  in 
Languedoc,  the  table  cloth  was  on  the  board  all  day  long, 
and  ready  for  what  was  in  the  house  to  be  put  thereon, 
for  strangers,  travellers,  friars,  and  pilgrims. 

Noblemen,  and  gentlemen  of  fair  estates,  had  their 
heralds,  who  wore  their  coat  of  arms  at  Christmas,  and 
at  other  solemn  times,  and  cried  Largesse  thrice.  A  neat 
built  chapel,  and  a  spacious  hall,  were  aU  the  rooms  of 
note,  the  rest  more  small. 

At  Toraarton,  in  Gloucestershire,  anciently  the  seat  of 
the  Rivers,  was  a  dungeon  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  deep; 
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about  four  feet  liigh  were  iron  rings  fastened  to  the  wall, 
which  were  probobly  to  tie  ofi'ending  villains  to,  as  lords 
of  manors  had  this  power  over  their  villains  (or  soccage 
tenants),  and  had  all  of  them  no  doubt  such  places  for 
their  punishment.  It  is  well  known  all  castles  had  dun- 
geons, and  so  it  is  believed  had  monasteries,  for  they 
had  often  within  themselves  power  of  life  and  death. 

In  King  Henry  the  Third's  time,  the  Pope  gave  a  bull 
or  patent  to  a  company  of  Italian  architects,  to  travel  up 
and  down  Europe  to  build  churches. 

In  days  of  yore,  lords  and  gentlemen  lived  in  the  coun- 
try like  petty  kings;  had  Jvra  regalia  belonging  to  their 
seigniories  ;  had  their  castles  and  boroughs ;  had  gallows 
within  their  liberties,  where  they  could  try,  condemn, 
and  execute ;  never  went  to  London  but  in  parliament 
time,  or  once  a-year  to  do  their  homage  to  their 
king.  They  always  ate  in  gothic  halls  at  the  high  table, 
or  oriella,  (which  was  a  little  room  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  hall,  where  stood  a  table.)  with  the  folks  at  the  side 
tables.  Theraeat  was  served  up  by  watchwords.  Jacks  are 
but  of  late  invention.  The  poor  boys  did  turn  the  spits, 
and  licked  the  drippings  for  their  pains.  The  beds  of 
the  men  servants  and  retainers  were  in  the  hall,  in  which 
the  mumming  and  the  loaf  stealing,  and  other  Christmas 
sports,  were  performed. 

The  hearth  was  commonly  in  the  middle ;  whence  the 
saying,  "  round  about  our  coal  fire." 

Every  baron  and  gentleman  of  estate  kept  great 
horses  for  men  at  arms  ;  some  had  their  armories  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  out  some  hundreds  of  men. 

The  halls  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  were  dreadful 
to  behold :  the  screen  was  garnished  with  corslets  and 
helmets,  gaping  with  open  mouths,  with  coats  of  mail, 
lances,  pikes,  halberts,  brown  bills,  batterdastors,  and 
buckles.  Public  Inns  were  very  rare.  Travellers  were 
entertained  at  rehgious  houses  for  three  days  together,  if 
occasion  served.  The  meetings  of  the  gentry  were  not 
at  taverns,  but  in  the  fields  or  forests,  with  hawks  and 
hounds,  and  their  bugle  horns,  with  silken  bawderies. 

Every  gentleman-hke  man  kept  a  sparrow-hawk,  and 
the  priest  a  hobby  :  it  was  a  divertiseraent  for  young 
gentlewomen  to  manne  sparrow-hawks  and  merlines. 

Before  the  Reformation  there  were  no  poor-rates ;  the 
charitable  doles  given  at  religious  houses,  and  church  ale 
in  every  parish  did  the  business. 

In  every  parish  there  was  a  church  house,  to  which 
belonged  spits,  pots,  crocks,  &c.,  for  dressing  provisions. 
Here  the  housekeepers  met,  and  were  merry,  and  gave 
their  charity.  The  young  people  came  there  too,  and 
had  dancing,  bowling,  &c.  There  were  few  or  no  alms- 
houses before  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  That 
at  Oxford,  opposite  to  Christchurch,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  England.  In  every  church  was  a  poor-man's 
box,  and  the  like  at  great  inns. 

Before  the  wake,  or  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the 
church,  they  sat  up  all  night  fasting  and  praying,  viz.  on 
the  eve  of  the  wake. 

In  the  Easter  holidays  was  a  clerk's  ale  for  his  private 
benefit,  and  the  solace  of  the  neighbourhood.  Besides 
the  jollities  above-mentioned,  they  had  their  pilgrimages 
to  several  shrines,  as  to  Walsingham,  Canterbury,  &c. 
The  crusades  to  the  holy  wars  were  magnificent  and 
splendid,  and  gave  rise  to  the  adventures  of  the  knight- 
errants,  and  romances.  The  solemnity  attending  pro- 
cessions in  and  about  churches,  and  the  perambulations 
in  the  fields,  were  great  diversions  also  in  those  times. 

Glass  windows,  except  in  churches  and  gentlemen's 
houses,  were  rare  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIIJ.  Copy- 
holders  and  poor  people  had  none. 


Noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  coats,  were  of  the  bedals 
and  yeomen  of  the  guard,  i.  e.  gathered  in  the  middle. 
The  benchers  in  the  Inns  of  Court  yet  retain  that  fashiou 
in  the  make  of  their  gowns. 

When  a  church  was  to  be  built,  they  watched  and 
prayed  on  the  vigil  of  the  dedication,  and  took  that 
point  of  the  horizon  where  the  sun  arose  for  the  east, 
which  makes  that  variation ;  so  that  few  stand  true,  ex- 
cept those  built  within  the  two  equinoxes.  This  has 
been  frequently  proved,  and  the  line  found  to  point  to 
that  part  of  the  horizon  where  the  sun  rises  on  the  day 
of  that  saint  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated. 

In  Scotland,  especially  among  the  highlanders,  the 
women  make  a  courtsey  to  the  new  moon  ;  and  our  Eng- 
lish women  have  a  touch  of  this,  some  of  them  sitting 
astride  of  a  gate  or  stile,  the  first  evening  the  new  moon 
appears,  and  say — A  fine  moon,  God  bless  her! 

The  Britons  received  the  knowledge  of  husbandry 
from  the  Romans;  the  foot,  and  the  acre,  which  we  yet 
use,  are  the  nearest  to  them.  In  the  West  and  North, 
they  gave  no  wages  to  the  shepherd,  but  he  had  the 
keeping  of  so  many  sheep  with  his  master's  flock.  Plau- 
tus  hints  at  this,  in  his  Asinaria,  Act  III.  Scene  I.  Etiam 
Opilio,  &c. 

The  Normans  brought  with  them  into  England  civi» 
lity  and  building,  which,  though  it  was  gothic,  was  yet 
magnificent.  Upon  occasion  of  bustling  in  those  days, 
great  lords  sounded  their  trumpets,  and  summoned  those 
that  held  under  them.  Old  Sir  Walter  Draycott  kept « 
trumpeter,  and  rode  with  thirty  servants  and  retainers. 
Hence  the  sheriff's  trumpets  at  this  day.  No  younger 
brothers  were  to  betake  themselves  to  trades,  but  were 
churchmen,  or  retainers  to  great  men. 

From  the  time  of  Erasmus,  until  about  1650,  the 
learning  was  downright  pedantry.  The  conversation 
and  habits  of  those  times  were  as  starched  as  their  bands 
and  square  beards,  and  gravity  was  taken  for  wisdom. 
The  doctors  in  those  days  were  but  old  boys,  when  quib- 
bles passed  for  wit,  even  in  their  sermons.  The  gentry 
and  citizens  had  little  learning  of  any  kind,  and  their 
way  of  breeding  up  their  children  was  suitable  to  the 
rest.  They  were  as  severe  to  their  children  as  their 
schoolmasters;  and  their  schoolmasters,  as  masters  of 
the  house  of  correction.  The  child  as  perfectly  loathed 
the  sight  of  his  parents,  as  the  slave  his  torture.  Gen* 
tlemen  of  thirty  or  forty  years  old,  were  to  stand  like 
mutes  and  fools  bareheaded  before  their  parents,  and  the 
daughters  (grown  women)  were  to  stand  at  the  cupboard 
side,  during  the  whole  time  of  their  proud  mother's 
Tisit,  unless  (as  the  fashion  was)  leave  was  desired  that 
a  cushion  was  to  be  given  them  to  kneel  upon,  brought 
them  by  the  serving  man,  after  they  had  done  sufficient 
penance  in  standing.  The  young  fellows  had  their  fore- 
heads turned  up,  and  stiffened  with  spittle;  they  were  to 
stand  mannerly,  thus : — the  foretop  ordered  as  before 
with  one  hand  placed  at  the  bowstring,  and  the  other 
behind. 

The  gentlewomen  had  prodigious  fans,  as  are  to  be  seen 
in  old  pictures,  like  that  instrument  which  is  used  to 
drive  feathers,  and  it  had  a  handle  at  least  half  a  yard 
long;  with  these  the  daughters  were  oftentimes  correct- 
ed. Sir  Edward  Coke  rode  the  circuit  with  such  a  fan. 
The  Earl  of  Manchester  also  used  such  a  fan.  But 
fathers  and  mothers  slashed  their  daughters  after  the 
manner  of  infant  discipline,  when  they  were  perfect  wo- 
men. At  Oxford,  the  rod  was  frequently  used  by  the 
tutors  and  deans:  and  Dr.  Potter,  of  Trinity  CoUege, 
whipped  his  pupil  with  his  sword  by  his  side,  when  ne 
came  to  take  nis  leave  of  him,  to  go  to  the  Inns  of  Court> 
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EFFECTS  OF    LUXURY    AND    REFINEMENT 
UPON  THE  TEMPER  AND  DISPOSITION. 

A  high  degree  of  luxury  and  refinement  has,  I  ap- 
prehend, a  considerable  effect  in  increasing  the  sensi- 
bility, especially  with  regard  to  the  passions.  This  it 
performs  by  several  means. 

Luxury,  as  I  shall  hereafter  mention,  is  almost  always 
accompanied  by  indolence  ;  a  circumstance  that  of  itself 
conduces,  by  weakening  the  body,  to  increase  the  sen- 
sibility. 

Luxury,  hkewise,  is  generally  accompanied  with 
warmth,  or  at  least  an  equality  of  temperature  ;  a  thing 
that  I  have  before  observed  tends  to  produce  the  same 
efFect. 

Luxury,  also,  as  being  generally  unfavourable  to  health, 
and  thereby  rendering  the  body  less  robust  and  strong, 
contributes  to  increase  the  sensibility  of  the  system. 

But  what  chiefly,  I  apprehend,  conduces  hereto,  is  the 
habitual  indulgence  that  is  given  to  the  passions  by  lux. 
ury.  These,  as  well  as  the  simple  sensations,  are  capable 
of  having  their  sensibility,  or  rather  their  irritability, 
greatly  increased  by  use  and  practice ;  and  the  custom 
of  giving  a  scope  to  our  desires  on  every  occasion,  which 
is  essential  to  luxury,  is  apt  to  multiply  our  wishes,  and 
our  uneasiness  at  our  inabiUty  to  gratify  them.  Thus 
we  see  children,  who  are  accustomed  to  be  indulged  on 
every  occasion,  have  their  wishes  thereby  enlarged,  and 
are  apt  to  break  out  into  \aolent  sallies  of  anger,  when 
the  object  of  their  desires  cannot  be  procured  to  their 
expectations. 

The  same  quality  is  equally  perceiveable  at  a  more 
advanced  period  of  life.  It  is  well  observed  by  a  great  mo. 
ralist,  that  he  who  fixes  his  attention  on  things  always 
before  him,  will  never  have  long  cessations  of  anger ; 
and,  as  nothing  can  occur  more  frequently  than  the  ob- 
jects of  luxury,  it  must  happen  that  the  passions  of  its  vota- 
ries m.ust  be  subject  to  numerous  excitements  of  this  kind. 

The  petulance  of  those  addicted  to  this  indulgence  has 
beea  observed  in  all  ages. 

But  although  the  sensibility,  with  respect  to  the  pas- 
sions, be  increased  by  luxury,  the  sensations  in  this  case 
are  merely  selfish,  and  bear  little  respect  to  the  welfare  or 
feelings  of  others,  and,  indeed,  often  to  common  hu- 
manity. The  cruelties  practised,  in  the  most  deliberate 
and  protracted  manner,  upon  some  brute  animals,  the  de- 
voted victims  of  luxurious  indulgence — which  it  would 
be  disgustful  as  well  as  improper  to  repeat — evince  this 
position  very  strongly,  even  in  the  present  age.  And  in 
former  times,  the  connection  of  luxury  with  cruelty, 
even  towards  the  human  species,  appears  to  have  been 
very  remarkable. 

Athenaeus  observes  the  cruelty  of  the  people  of  Miletus, 
and  of  some  of  the  Scythian  nations,  which,  he  tells  us, 
vras  ascribed  by  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  to  their 
luxury.  The  same  quality,  he  observed,  prevailed  among 
the  lonians,  which  he  derives  from  the  same  cause.  The 
Roman  emperors  Vitellius  and  Elagabalus,  whilst  they 
betrayed  the  most  abject  submission  to  their  appetites, 
astonished  the  world  at  the  same  time  with  their  multi- 
plied inhumanities. 


The  same  insensibility  took  place  in  the  public,  as  well 
as  private  feelings.  Athenaeus  tells  us,  that  at  the  period 
of  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  ar.d  the  important  but  melan- 
choly consequences  to  the  liberty  of  Greece  that  attended 
it,  a  number  of  Athenian  citizens,  of  some  rank  and  dis- 
tinction, were  found  so  totally  insensible  to  the  interests, 
dangers,  and  distresses  of  their  country,  that  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  convivial  society,  called  the  Sixty,  and 
employed  their  time  in  feasting,  drinking,  and  gaming, 
and  in  sprightly  and  satirical  exercises  of  wit  and  plea- 
santry. No  public  affairs,  whatever,  were  considered  by 
them  as  of  consequence  sufficient  to  interrupt  their  mirth 
or  disturb  their  tranquillity.  They  saw  their  countrymen 
arming  for  battle,  and  heard  of  their  captivity  aad  death 
with  the  utmost  indifference.  Events  and  actions  of  the 
most  serious  kind  were  treated  by  them  with  wantonness 
and  levity. 

The  same  effects  took  place  amongst  the  Romans : 
Cato,  in  the  speech  ascribed  to  him  by  Sallust,  reproaches 
his  countrymen  with  valuing  their  villas,  statues,  and 
pictures,  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  republic ;  which  sel- 
fishness of  character  he  attributes  principally  to  the 
luxury  that  prevailed  amongst  them. 

The  stupid  insensibility  of  the  emperor  Vitellius, 
with  respect  to  public  affairs  even  wherein  his  own  life 
and  safety  were  concerned,  is  described  in  striking  terms 
by  Tacitus  : — "  That  emperor,"  says  this  great  vmter, 
'•  substituted  the  pleasures  of  luxury  in  the  place  of 
concern  for  public  affairs,  neither  taking  care  to  provide 
the  necessary  implements  of  war,  nor  to  strengthen  the 
attachment  and  discipline  of  his  troops  by  public  ad- 
dresses or  military  exercise,  nor,  indeed  showing  himself 
at  all  in  pubUc ;  but  hiding  himself  in  the  shades  of  his 
gardens,  like  those  animals,  to  which,  if  food  is  suppUed, 
they  lie  torpid  and  insensible,  he  there  buried  all  regard 
for  the  past,  present,  and  future,  in  equal  oblivion." 

The  effects  of  a  luxurious  disposition  in  superseding 
public  concern  among  the  people  at  large,  were  visible  in 
a  remarkable  manner  at  Rome.  The  people  were  there 
exasperated  against  Augustus,  on  account  of  some  laws 
which  he  had  made  ;  but  upon  his  recalling  Fylades  the 
comedian,  whom  the  jarring  of  some  of  the  factions 
had  driven  out  of  the  city,  the  discontent  ceased.  That 
people  were  more  concerned  for  the  interruption  of  their 
pleasures  than  the  loss  of  their  hberty. 

But  the  effects  of  luxury  in  destroying  public  virtue 
are  not  only  discernible  in  persons  who  had  been  pre- 
viously corrupted  in  other  respects,  or  in  the  caprice  of 
a  licentious  rabble,  but  have  been  even  exerted  upon 
some  characters  in  other  respects  highly  worthy  of  ad- 
miration. LucuUus,  the  conquerer  of  Mithridates,  and 
the  subduer  of  Asia,  after  he  had  abandoned  himself  to 
luxury  and  effeminacy,  never  interested  himself  about 
public  affairs,  nor  lent  his  assistance  towards  repressing 
the  exorbitant  power  of  Pompey.  Antony,  in  Uke 
manner,  seemed  infatuated  with  the  pleasures  of  Egypt, 
and  tamely  surrendered  the  empire  of  the  world  to  one 
far  his  inferior  in  poUtical  as  well  as  raiUtary  influence 
and  conduct. 

A  great  writer  of  our  own  country  has,  in  a  striking, 
though  somewhat  ludicrous  manner,  described  the  in- 
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fluence  of  a  certain  species  of  luxury  in  suppressing 
regard  for  decorum  and  dignity  of  character  in  private 
Jife. 

Indolence,  which  is  itself  a  species  of  luxury,  is  also  a 
frequent  attendant  upon  the  other  kinds  of  it.  The  con- 
nection between  these  is  remarked  by  several  of  the 
Roman  writers,  and  was  particularly  observable  among 
that  people. 

The  connection  of  this  with  the  other  branches  of 
luxury  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

Timidity  is,  I  believe,  another  quality  that  usually  ac- 
companies luxury.  The  increase  of  sensibility,  the 
diminution  of  strength,  and  the  habit  of  indolence  that 
luxury  inspires,  are  all  of  them  unfavourable  to  vigour 
and  resolution  of  mind,  which  are  mostly  combinetl  with 
steadiness,  strength,  and  activity.  The  Romans,  who  at 
an  early  period  of  their  history  found  little  difficulty  in 
the  conquest  of  most  of  the  barbarous  nations,  afterwards 
became  by  luxury,  so  degenerate,  as  to  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  the  people  they  had  subdued,  and  to  become  an  object, 
even  to  them,  of  the  highest  contempt.  The  name  of 
Roman  was  supposed  to  comprehend  every  thing  ignoble, 
timid,  avaricious,  luxurious,  and  false  ;  and,  in  short, 
every  kind  of  vice.  The  luxury  in  which  this  people 
were  involved,  contributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this 
change  of  character. 

Pride  is  another  quality  evidently  excited  by  luxury. 
A  man  that  sees  constantly  all  the  gratifications  of  ap- 
petite placed  before  him,  without  any  effort  or  trouble  of 
his  own,  is  apt  to  fancy  a  superiority  in  himself  to  others, 
and  to  encourage  high  ideas  of  his  own  importance.  The 
petulance,  also,  which  luxury  so  naturally  inspires,  is 
itself  a  species  of  pride,  and  gratified  in  a  similar 
manner. 

For  the  reasons  above  given,  those  who  are  addicted  to 
luxury  have  but  little  capacity  for  private  friendship. 

Friendship  necessarily  requires  some  sacrifices  of  ease 
and  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  others ;  but  the  luxurious 
man  is  wrapped  up  in  himself,  and  has  little  consideration 
for  any  one  else. 

Sallust  observes,  that  people  addicted  to  this  passion 
pass  through  life  as  travellers  do  through  a  country,  that 
is,  without  any  regard  to,  or  connection  with,  the  people 
that  live  in  it.  It  was  a  remark  of  the  elder  Cato,  that 
friendship  could  have  no  place  with  a  man  whose  palate 
had  a  quicker  sensation  than  his  heart. 

Fickleness,  irresolution,  and  disgust,  are  also,  I  believe, 
among  the  passions  that  attend  a  life  of  luxury.  This 
we  see  exemplified  every  day,  and  also  experience  that 
this  kind  of  satiety,  which  is  produced  by  luxury,  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  severest  sufferings  of  which  our  na- 
ture is  capable ;  and  what  frequently  urges  those  who 
are  necessitated  to  endure  it  to  put  an  end  to  their  mis- 
eries by  a  voluntary  death. 

Pure  enjoyment,  or  the  gratification  of  all  desires — 
the  point  aimed  at  by  so  many — is  mercifully  withheld 
from  the  favourites  of  Providence,  and  only  bestowed  en 
those  who  are  weak  enough  to  desire  it ;  and  to  whom 
it  brings  its  own  punishment. 


In  short,  human  life,  rightly  understood,  is  a  scene  of 
action,  not  of  inactive  enjoyment ;  and  its  duties,  if  pro- 
perly observed,  constitute  its  pleasures  likewise ;  so 
wisely  has  Providence  ordained,  that  the  doing  of  our 
duty  should  have  a  present  as  well  as  a  future  reward.— 
Dr.  Falconer. 


ON    THE    DEATH   OF  A  FAVOURITE    CHILD. 

Poor  litde  Robert  now  is  dead  !  i 

So  'tis  ordained  on  high  ; 
The  infant  and  the  hoary  head. 

Or  rich  or  poor,  must  die. 

Now  are  his  sorrows  lull'd  asleep. 

His  agonies  are  o'er — 
And  shall  we  not  in  pity  weep. 

That  Robert  is  no  more  ? 

To  see  the  murdering  ruffian  die, 

Starts  forth  a  pitying  tear  ; 
But  who  can  such  a  boon  deny. 

To  one  they  held  so  dear  ? 

Just  as  his  pretty  lisping  tongue 

Could  utter  sounds  so  sweet. 
His  tender  little  heart  was  wrung. 

His  bosom  ceased  to  beat. 

With  anxious  care  his  mother  eyed 

Her  darling's  fleeting  breath  ; 
MTiene'er  he  moved,  whene'er  he  sigh'd 

She  fear'd  the  approach  of  death. 

Enfolded  in  her  arms  he  lay  ; 

The  parting  kiss  was  given  ; 
When,  as  by  instinct  taught  to  pray. 

He  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  ; 

And  with  a  look  that  seemed  divine. 

As  if  his  soul  desired 
Its  feeble  body  to  resign. 

The  innocent  expired.  J.  M.,  1820. 

Philosophical  Language. — "  Why,"  says  Horace, 
"  does  one  brother  like  to  lounge  in  the  forum,  to  play 
in  the  campus,  and  anoint  himself  in  the  bath,  so  well 
that  he  would  not  put  himself  out  of  his  way  for  all  the 
wealth  of  the  best  plantations  of  the  East ;  while  the 
other  toils  from  sunrise  to  sunset  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing his  fortune  ?"  Horace  attributes  the  difference 
to  the  influence  of  genius  and  the  natal  star;  "and 
eighteen  hundred  years,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Westminfter 
Review,  "  have  only  taught  us  to  disguise  our  ignorance 
under  a  more  philosophical  language."  How  can  tlie  lan- 
guage of  ignorance  be  the  language  of  philosophy  ?  Yet 
so  it  is ;  philosophers,  M-ith  all  their  knowledge  of  par- 
ticular facts,  are  utterly  ignorant  of  general  or  first  prin-, . 
ciples ;  and  the  ^V"estminster  philosopher  has  unwittingly 
let  out  the  secret,  that  the  language  of  philosophy  is  die 
language  of  ignorance. 
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SYSTEM    OF    NATURE. 


There  is  yet  one  view  of  the  two  extremes  of  nature^ 
which  at  present  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  than  all  the 
rest^  although  depending  for  its  elucidation  upon  the  pro- 
per understanding  of  the  former;  and  that  is  the  view 
which  embraces  Faith  and  Infidelity.  Let  us  analyze 
these  two.  Faith  is  merely  the  assent  of  the  mind  to  what 
we  hear,  whether  we  understand  it  or  not;  and  infidelity 
is  the  dissent  of  the  mind.  These  are  not  their  common, 
but  abstract  meanings — at  present  we  do  not  mean  to 
view  them  in  any  other  light.  In  this  sense  they  are 
both  bad,  inasmuch  as  the  former  receives,  and  the  latter 
yields,  without  discrimination  or  judgment.  Without 
infideh'ty,  faith  would  not  enquire;  and  without  faith, 
infidelity  would  not  enquire :  but  the  two  principles  sti- 
mulating  each  other,  produce  investigation,  conflict  of 
mind,  discovery  of  facts,  and  demonstrations  of  elemen- 
tary truths. 

In  the  infancy  of  society,  when  men  are  ignorant, 
faith  and  infidelity  are  ignorant  also ;  as  knowledge  in- 
creases, each  party  becomes  more  enlightened,  and  clothes 
by  degrees  its  theories  in  the  garments  of  philosophy. 
There  always  were  two  such  parties  in  existence.  We 
find  them  pretty  well  balanced  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  respecting  the  subject  of  oracles,  or  revelation. 
The  Platonists  and  Stoics  defended  the  faith  of  the 
oracles.  The  Cynics,  Peripatetics,  and  Epicureans  were 
opposed  to  them.  Half  the  wise  men  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  therefore,  might  be  called  believers,  the  other 
half  infidels.  'Tis  so  still  in  Christendom,  and  every 
other  portion  of  the  civilized  or  even  barbarous  world. 
The  subject  of  discussion  is  still  the  same,  although  mo- 
dified and  altered  from  time  to  time,  as  new  circum- 
stances occur  and  society  advances  in  the  progress  of 
the  sciences.  The  mode  of  arguing  is  exactly  the  same 
now  as  formerly,  only  the  ancients  argued  respecting 
revelations  which  were  being  made  daily  in  their  own 
generation;  we  now  chiefly  divide  upon  those  which 
were  made  in  former  ages. 

The  mode  of  reasoning  may  be  thus  described.  The 
one  party  says  that  Nature  does  make  private  revelations 
to  individuals,  by  means  of  voice  and  vision  from  an 
unknown  cause ;  that  these  revelations  contain  some  re- 
markable truths,  and  if  the  remainder  appears  to  be  rub- 
bish or  false,  it  is  because  we  do  not  understand  it ;  and 
they  conclude  by  saying  that  these  oracles  deserve  to  be 
held  in  particular  reverence,  inasmuch  as  they  proceed 
from  a  divine  source.  This  is  the  reasoning  of  the 
Platonist,  the  Stoic,  the  Christian,  the  Mahometan,  and 


the  Southcottian,  the  latter  being  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  Platonist,  inasmuch  as  he  receives  modern  revela- 
tions, those  of  his  own  generation.  The  other  party 
says  nay  to  all  this,  and  he  maintains  his  point  by  saying 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  craft  and  trickery  perceptible 
in  the  instruments  by  whom  these  revelations  are  said  to 
be  made,  that  many  of  these  predictions  are  literally 
false,  and  all  are  generally  couched  in  such  mysterious 
language  as  to  be  susceptible  of  many  different  significa- 
tions. They  maintain  that,  if  Nature,  or  God,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  did  give  a  revelation  of  any  kind,  it 
would  be  strictly  true,  and  so  plain  that  every  one  would 
understand  it. 

Both  these  modes  of  reasoning  are  absurd,  and  arise 
from  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  natural  science, 
namely,  the  doctrine  of  the  two  extremes ;  for  this  doc- 
trine teaches  us  that  Nature  employs  the  two  principles 
of  truth  and  error  in  communion,  in  order  to  excite  the 
enquiry  of  the  human  mind,  and  stimulate  it  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  its  faculties ;  that  all  our  knowledge  is 
laboured  by  om*  own  exertions  out  of  previous  ignorance, 
and  consequently  it  is  quite  in  consistency  with  the  ana- 
logies of  Nature  to  suppose  that  mysteries  or  riddles 
should  be  propounded  to  man  upon  certain  subjects,  on 
which  he  could  not  come  to  any  determination  without 
them — that  these  mysteries  should  run  their  course  with 
the  other  sciences,  and  be  unriddled  along  with  them  ; 
for  all  the  sciences  are  merely  one  science.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  one  party  errs  in  ascribing  any  particu- 
lar sanctity  or  superiority  to  these  revelations,  and  the 
other  party  errs  in  attempting  to  prove  their  nonentity  by 
the  trickery  and  falsehood  which  attach  to  them — for 
truth  and  error,  sincerity  and  trickery,  are  all  attributes 
of  the  same  universal  Nature,  and  are  essentially  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  development  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  men,  who,  by  the  experience  of  both,  at  last  attain 
to  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment  on  all  the  phenomena 
of  nature  and  the  affairs  of  life.  Error  trains  by  fear, 
and  truth  trains  by  love.  The  fear  of  evil  is  as  discreet 
and  useful  a  guide  as  the  love  of  good.  But  fear  is  the 
best  teacher  of  ignorance.  Brute  animals  and  children 
are  governed  by  the  rod.  Hence  error,  which  partly 
occasions  fear,  is  more  fully  developed  in  the  early  history 
of  men  than  truth.  Its  evils  are  demonstrated  by  expe- 
rience, and  if  that  experience  be  essential  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sound  judgment,  is  it  not  most  illogical  to 
argue  that  such  and  such  things  are  not  divine,  merely 
because  they  lead  the  minds  of  men  astray,  and  create 
sectarian  divisions.''  Certainly  it  is;  for  these  sectarian 
divisions  promote  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  final  de- 
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monstration  of  truth,  inasmuch  as  they  send  forth  a 

variety  of  minds  to  tlie  invcstigtition  of  a  variety  of 
subjects.  They  resemble  the  division  of  labour  in  the 
arts  antl  manufactures,  by  which  a  particular  depart- 
ment is  allotted  to  each  class,  and  tlic  article  itself  is 
the  final  product  of  the  combined  labour  of  all.  Truth 
is  too  great  to  be  studied  as  a  whole ;  it  requires  to  be 
divided  and  scattered  amongst  the  different  sects  and 
individuals  of  society.  AVhen  each  has  finished  his 
work,  the  whole  are  compared  and  united,  and  the  system 
is  completed.  This  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  Jewish  bard:  "  He  that  scattereth  Israel 
shall  gather  him,  and  keep  him  as  a  shepherd  doth  his 
flock."  The  scattering  is  for  the  elaboration  of  the  de- 
tails, and  processes  of  the  great  work  of  human  instruc- 
tion ;  the  gathering  is  the  completion ;  and  this  gathering 
only  can  take  place  when  science  has  revealed  the  grand 
secret  of  fitting  together  all  the  scattered  theories  of 
mankind,  and  making  one  of  many,  "  that  they  all  may 
be  one  in  us,  as  I  in  thee,  and  thou  in  me." 

The  reasoning  of  both  parties  is  erroneous, — of  the 
vulgar  infidel  and  the  vulgar  believer ;  for  the  one  denies 
the  divinity  of  religion,  because  it  is  false  and  productive 
of  mischief;  the  other  maintains  that  there  is  only 
one  religion  divine,  and  that  all  the  rest  jare  not  divine, 
which  is  equally  absurd.  Here  then  we  are  at  variance 
with  both ;  Ave  are  like  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham  ; 
our  hand  is  against  every  man,  and  everyj^man's  hand 
against  us  ;  we  cut  right  and  left ;  for  the  SAVord  of  Na- 
ture is  a  two-edged  sword,  and  truth,  the  truth  for  man's 
happiness,  is  not  to  be  found  in  one  extreme  or  another, 
but  in  the  judicious  balancing  of  both. 

But,  in  reply  to  the  position  which  we  have  taken, 
it  may  be  urged,  that  if  all  religions  be  divine,  they  are 
all  equally  important.  This  is  but  .a  weak  argument, 
but  as  it  is  often  urged,  we  shall  [reply  to  it.  All 
productions  of  Nature  are  not  equal.  ]\Ian  is  superior 
to  a  dog,  a  dog  to  a  cat,  a  ^at  to  a  rat :  and  there 
is  only  one  scientific  animal — man.  According  to  this 
analogy,  there  ought  to  be  one  superior  religion,  equally 
beyond  all  others.  Again,  man  is  the  most  depraved,  the 
most  cruel,  and  the  most  ferocious  of  all  animals.  Ac- 
cording to  this  same  analogy,  this  superior  religion  of 
which  we  speak  ought  to  be  the  most  depraved,  the  most 
cruel,  as  well  as  the  most  scientific  of  them  all.  Is  it  not 
so.''  It  matters  not  when  it  arose,  nor  how  it  arose.  Mi- 
racles won't  prove  it  true,  nor  the  want  of  miracles  prove 
it  false.  The  only  question  is,  does  it  exist }  Is  it  more 
powerful  than  any  other  ?  Yes.  That's  enough.  Then 
it  has  been  of  some  momentous  use^  in  the  economy  of 
Nkture — momentous  in  proportion  to  its  superiority  and 
its  prevalence ;  but  if  it  has  produced  even  temporary 
evil,  it  is  a  temporary  institution  ;  for  all  evil,  and  the 
causes  of  evil,  are  doomed  to  perish  as  soon  as  they  are 
fairly  convicted.  Upon  this  subject,  however,  we  cannot 
enter  at  present. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  shall  close  this  chapter  with  a 
few  of  those  beautiful  types  or  analogies  with  which  Na- 
ture has  given  such  rich  variety,  and  at  the  same  time 
uniformity,  to  all  her  productions.  We  have  already  de- 
monstrated that  Nature  throughout  all  her  works  reveals 


herself  in  the  character  of  a  unity  and  a  trinity — or  two 

extremes  apart,  and  a  union  of  the  two.  So  also  we  find 
three  great  religions  with  one  common  source — Jewism, 
Christianity,  Mahometanism.  Jewism  is  the  parent  of 
both.  The  first  and  third  teach  the  distinct,  undivided 
unity  of  God;  the  second,  the  unity  and  trinity  com- 
bined. There  are  three  distinct  books,  and  three  dis- 
tinct sabbaths  for  the  three.  A\''herever  the  unity  alone 
is  taught,  therein  general  progress  is  at  an  end. — 
Stagnation  is  the  character  of  the  people  and  tlie 
church.  AFherever  the  trinity  is  taught,  there  vehe- 
ment action  of  the  mind  takes  place,  and  the  sciences 
generally  progress.  Man  is  male  and  female,  and  so  are 
these  great  prototypes  of  the  individual.  The  Jewish 
church  is  a  male,  characterized  in  an  especial  manner  by 
the  male  rite  of  circumcision.  The  Christian  church  is 
uncircumcised— -the  bride  that  cometh  out  of  the  side  of 
the  man.  Their  first  offspring  is  the  Mahometan.  But 
as  all  the  religions  of  the  world  teach  us  that  Nature 
brings  forth  two,  first  the  evil  and  then  the  good,  regard- 
ing the  parental  pair  as  the  representatives  of  the  male 
and  female  principle  of  Nature,  and  the  Mahometan 
church  as  the  first-born,  we  have  a  still  a  second-born 
to  look  for  ;  the  first  is  calle'  the  bond-son,  the  second 
the  free;  the  first  a  bigot,  ti:  ;  second  universal  in  his 
views — all-embracing  in  his  liberality  and  love.  These 
three  churches  are  one,  having  one  common  fountain 
— Abraham,  i.  e.  the  fatlier  of  many  people,  a  represen- 
tative of  Nature.  He  also  had  two  sons,  a  bond  and  a  free; 
the  first  was  cast  off,  the  second  made  heir  of  all.  So  it 
shall  be  with  the  old  world  and  the  new — the  old  is  the 
theatre  of  corruption  and  falsehood,  which  enslaves  man 
to  his  ruin  ;  the  new  supersedes  the  old,  and  inherits  all 
things  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  having  first  recon- 
ciled the  principal  discrepancies  of  the  human  mind,  and 
gathered  the  scattered  fragments  of  truth  together. 

These  are  merely  some  of  the  rade  outlines  of  the  great 
science  of  Universal  Harmony  and  Progress — a  science 
which  penetrates  even  unto  the  minutest  ramifications  of 
the  courses  of  society,  and  discovers  the  resemblance 
which  subsists  between  the  collective  and  individual  sys- 
tems and  organizations  of  Nature.  AV'e  shall  see  more 
of  them  as  we  proceed.  In  the  meanwhile  some  one  may 
enquire  to  which  party  we  belong — to  the  believer  or  the 
infidel.  We  answer,  to  neither  ;  we  are  neither  believer 
nor  infidel,  but  both  in  one;  and  we  yield  to  no  one 
either  in  faith  or  universal  liberalism.  But  these  are 
virtues  that  may  be  inherited  even  by  a  fool ;  in  so  say- 
ing, therefore,  we  do  not  commend  ourselves. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 


MUSZC. 

Music  has  now  become  a  science  as  well  as  an  art.  TtR 
principles  have  been  analyzed,  and  reduced  by  the  de- 
monstrations of  arithmetic  to  the  most  definite  precision. 
These  demonstrations  have  revealed  the  secret,  that  sound 
is  composed  of  primary  divisions  and  subdivisions,  ana- 
logous to  those  which  we  have  alreatly  pointed  out  in 
other  aspects  of  nature.     The  same  family  likeness  pre- 
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sents  itself;  the  same  law  of  number,  and  numerical 
relations — in  fine,  the  same  law  of  universal  harmony, 
which  is  never  concealed  from  the  enquiring  and  pene- 
trating mind. 

Music,  like  the  rest  of  nature,  is  composed  of  two  ex- 
tremes ;  good  and  bad.  This  we  all  know  too  well,  as 
our  grating  ears  can  frequently  testify.  But  we  do  not 
all  know  that  discord,  or  bad  music,  is  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  good  music,  i.  e.  that  music  consists  of  two 
opposite  notes,  namely,  concords  and  discords,  the  judi- 
cious management  of  the  latter  of  Avhich  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  important  niceties  of  the  art. 
The  concords  are  seven  in  number,  the  discords  innu- 
merable, but  seven  only  are  useful  and  necessary  accom- 
paniments to  the  other.  An  octave,  that  is,  a  gamut,  con- 
tains them  all.  It  is  called  an  octave,  or  eighth,  because 
it  counts  from  the  first  note  of  the  one  seven  to  the  first 
note  of  the  other,  in  the  same  sense  as  a  week  is  called 
eight  days.  These  concords  are  discovered  in  a  very 
simple  manner.  Musical  sounds  are  occasioned  by  vibra- 
tions of  strings,  &c.,  and  these  vibrations  are  more  or 
Jess  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  string, 
supposing  the  strings  to  be  equal  in  thickness  and  ten- 
sion; thus,  a  string  of  twelve  inches  has  only  one  half 
the  number  of  vibrations  of  a  string  of  six  inches ;  so 
that  whilst  the  one  beats  two,  the  other  beats  one ;  and 
they  go  on  in  concord  together.  These  two  are  perfect 
concords,  for  they  never  jar — the  first  always  beats  with 
the  last,  there  is  no  discord.  But  suppose  one  string  of 
twelve  inches,  and  one  of  eight  inches,  which  is  two- 
thirds  of  twelve;  then  while  the  first  beats  two,  the 
second  beats  three,  and  they  unite  at  every  third  beat  of 
the  second  string,  and  every  second  beat  of  the  first 
string,  which  causes  a  coincidence  and  a  noncoincidence 
alternately — a  most  pleasing  composition,  which  musi- 
cians call  a  fifth,  and  the  central  of  the  three  perfect 
concords.  The  largest  string  is  called  unison,  or  number 
one,  the  smallest  the  octave,  the  other  the  fifth.  The 
other  concords  are  less  perfect ;  thus,  a  third  minor 
only  coincides  ot  every  sixth,  a  fourth  at  every  fourth,  a 
sixth  minor  at  every  eighth :  these  are  imperfect  con- 
cords. The  discords  coincide  one  at  every  sixteenth, 
another  at  every  sixty-fourth,  &c.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  harmony,  and  it  is  full  of  a  three- 
fold character — but  on  this  subject  we  cannot  enlarge  at 
present,  but  proceed  to  point  out  the  resemblances  be- 
tween music  and  other  departments  of  nature,  which 
will  rather  puzzle  those  who  hastily  conclude,  from  the 
resemblance  of  two  systems,  that  the  one  must  be  a  copy 
and  the  other  an  original. 

These  seven  notes  are  composed  of  five  tones  and  two 
half-tones,  or  semitone.-,  so  that  there  are  only  five  notes 
in  all ;  but  two  are  douWs  ;  thus,  octave  or  unison,  6th 
major, 6th minor,  4th,  oth,3rd  major,  3rd  minor — five  in 
all,  corresponding  to  the  five  senses  of  the  human  body, 
two  of  which  are  double,  namely,  the  eyes  and  ears, 
making  in  all  seven — hence  the  vulgar  numeration  of  the 
seven  senses. 

Again,  we  find  seven  primary  colours  in  the  decom- 
position of  light  by  the  prism  ;  three  of  these  colours 
are  primary  uneompounded  colours,  and  four  are  com- 


pounds; 'tis  the  same  with  concords — three  are  simple, 
and  four  are  compound,  and  the  compound  yet  again 
divide  themselves  in  the  same  way,  three  being  what 
musicians  call  "  arithmetical  means,"  and  all  the  four 
''harmonical  means,"  leaving  only  one  solitary  individual 
which  is  not  a  harmonical  mean.  There  is  also  a  soli- 
tary ray  of  light,  which  is  different  from  all  the  rest, 
that  is  violet;  for  all  the  rest  are  composed  of  two  colours 
only,  whilst  violet  is  composed  of  three;  and  it  has  also 
been  discovered  that  the  breadths  of  the  seven  rays  of 
light  are  in  exact  proportion  to  the  lengths  of  the  seven 
strings  or  notes  of  the  mono  chord. 

These  are  coincidences,  and  beautiful  coincidences  ; 
and  the  more  you  examine  Nature,  the  more  you  will  see 
of  them.  She  has  contrived  to  give  infinite  variety  in 
unison  with  the  most  perfect  uniformity,  and  it  is  only 
the  immensity  of  the  variety  that  has  prevented  us  from 
seeing  the  uniformity  of  the  law  by  which  she  has  been 
directed.  But  man  has  hitherto  studied  Nature  in  parts; 
he  has  never  bethought  him  of  gathering  the  fragments 
together.  It  was  well  to  be  so,  however,  for  the  parts 
could  only  be  studied  apart — they  coidd  not  be  compared 
until  they  were  completed.  But  pray,  what  is  the  use  of 
all  this?  you  may  ask;  will  it  make  us  happier;  will  it 
improve  our  circumstances?  Yes,  for  it  is  elementary- 
knowledge  of  first  principles  which  leads  to  most  import- 
ant residts.  You  have  never  hitherto  been  taught  first 
principles  of  general  nature.  Your  knowledge,  however 
great,  has  all  been  disjointed.  You  have  looked  at 
Nature  divided,  and  thus  yourselves  became  divided  in 
consequence.  Learn  to  unite  Nature,  and  make  har- 
mony of  her,  and  then  you  may  expect  to  unite  one 
another.  But  how  can  unity  of  mind  take  place  without 
unity  of  instruction;  and  how  can  unity  of  instruction 
take  place  without  a  science  of  universal  harmony ;  and 
how  can  you  get  a  science  of  universal  harmony  by  any 
other  process  than  the  simple  process  we  now  point  out 
to  you?  If  there  is  another  process,  we  should  like  to 
know  of  it. 

There  are  many  other  analogies,  which  we  shall  point 
out  at  another  time,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  confuse  our- 
selves or  you  by  too  great  a  variety ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt,  that  whenever  the  philosophical  world  shall  take 
up  this  new  and  generalizing  view  of  universal  Nature, 
that  they  will  shower  down  upon  us  like  rain  from  hea- 
ven, aiKl  impart  a  totally  different  character  to  all  ele- 
mentary instruction  and  all  philosophical  enquiry.  They 
require  only  to  be  sought  after  in  order  to  be  found;  and 
when  found,  they  will  satisfy  all  but  the  idiotic  or  imbe- 
cile mind,  that  Nature  is  one  grand  unique  system, 
arranged  arithmetically  and  mechanically  upon  one  ori- 
ginal model,  and  that  her  minor  parts  are  merely  types 
or  resemblances  of  her  greater  parts;  that  her  collective 
systems  and  her  individual  systems  are  arranged  upon 
the  same  principles,  which  principles,  as  soon  as  they 
are  discovered  and  accurately  ascertained,  will  forward 
the  progress  of  learning  more  than  any  artificial  system 
of  education  that  ever  was  invented.  At  present,  learn- 
ing is  so  disjointed,  the  sciences  and  the  numberless  facts 
which  appertain  to  them  appear  to  have  so  little  con- 
nexion with  each  other,  that  the  memory  cannot  retain 
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them  for  want  of  some  associations  to  connect  them 
together.  When  such  resemblances  as  we  allude  to  are 
pointed  out,  they  will  not  only  be  highly  captivating  to 
the  young  and  ingenuous  mind,  but  tliey  will  prove  a 
never-failing  resource  for  the  memory,  and  enable  it  to 
embrace  with  accuracy  and  decision  the  whole  panorama 
of  nature.  Learning  will  then  be  in  tune,  the  music  of 
the  spheres  and  the  elements  will  be  known  to  all,  and 
error  will  be  as  easily  detected  upon  general  subjects  or 
principles,  as  the  jarring  of  a  discordant  note  is  per- 
ceived by  the  delicate  ear.  We  not  only  see  the  possi- 
bility, but  we  see  the  certainty,  of  attaining  to  this  accuracy 
in  the  discrimination  of  truth  and  error.  We  have  al- 
ready discovered  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science,  principles  which  are  as  determinate  in  their 
conclusions  as  the  discoveries  of  Guido  Aretino,  when  he 
found  out  the  seven  concords,  but  infinitely  more  import- 
ant, inasmuch  as  his  discoveries  only  tended  to  give  a 
sort  of  selfish  or  sensual  enjoyment  to  the  ear ;  ours 
address  themselves  to  the  whole  man,  and  will  ultimately 
bring  forth  concord  of  opinion  upon  all  the  systems  and 
general  proceedings  of  Nature. 

This  is  all  the  music  of  the  mind  that  we  require,  as 
may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  the  science  before  us. 
We  have  already  said  that  it  consists  of  concords  and  dis- 
cords, and  that  the  discords  are  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  music.  We  say  the  same  respecting  the 
music  or  universal  harmony  of  society  and  opinion.  It 
consists,  and  it  is  necessary  for  our  happiness  that  it  al- 
ways should  consist,  of  concords  and  discords ;  concord 
upon  general  or  fundamental  principles,  and  temporary  and 
occasional  discord  upon  minor  particulars.  This  is  ob- 
viously necessary  for  the  progress  of  mind.  We  are  ever 
learning,  ever  investigating  ;  and  as  it  is  a  law  of  Nature 
that  we  must  gain  knowledge  by  the  labour  of  our  minds, 
as  well  as  food  by  the  labour  of  our  hands,  it  follows  that 
we  must  always  fall  into  errors  first,  and  discover  truths 
afterwards ;  for  ignorance  is  our  primitive  state,  and  igno- 
rance always  misconceives  and  misinterprets,  until  it  is 
removed  by  the  light  of  experience.  Hence  men  must 
always  be  contending,  always  discussing,  always  divided 
in  part ;  but  the  difference  between  this  division  on  par- 
ticulars alone,  and  our  present  divisions,  is,  that  now  we 
differ  on  fundamental  or  first  principles.  Hence  we  are 
totally  divided  in  interest  and  affections ;  we  cannot  co- 
operate ;  for  one  man  looks  at  Nature  and  God  with  such 
a  different  eye  from  that  of  his  neighboui-,  that  they  seem 
to  be  living  in  two  tlifferent  worlds,  serving  two  distinct 
masters,  whose  existence  is  totally  independent  of  one 
another.  Now  it  is  all  discord  upon  general  subjects ; 
and  any  Uttle  harmony  which  we  enjoy  in  the  world  is 
confined  to  very  trifling  matters,  and  subsists  merely 
amongst  a  few  friends  and  relations.  The  great  secta- 
rian divisions  of  mankind  abhor  the  sight  and  the  name 
of  one  another.  They  cannot  appreciate  each  other's  mo- 
tives, or  do  justice  to  each  other's  intentions;  for  they  do 
not  breathe  the  air,  or  perceive  the  symphony,  of  the 
great  world  of  Nature.  Their  vision  is  confined  to  their 
own  little  world;  there  and  there  only  they  see  justice 
and  truth  ;  there  and  there  only  God  delights  to  dwell ; 
there,  and  there  only,  the  Eternal  smiles  upon  the  select 


little  party,  whilst  he  frowns  on  all  the  intellectual  and 
moral  universe  without.  Thus  we  are  for  ever  reviling 
and  for  ever  reviled  by  those  whom  we  know  not.  We 
turn  up  the  lip  of  contempt  at  them,  and  they  return  it 
to  us  with  equal  effect.  AVe  are  all  scoundrels  to  othei-s, 
and  they  appear  scoundrels  to  us.  "What  is  all  this  but 
the  harshness  of  infinite  discord,  where  the  strings  do 
not  vibrate  in  coincidence  once  in  a  hundred  ?  The 
greatest  discord  used  in  common  music  is  once  in  sixty- 
four — but  this  is  not  music  of  which  we  speak. 

As  a  proof  of  the  general  blindness  of  mankind  to 
this  doctrine  of  universal  harmony,  we  may  mention 
that  the  curious  resemblance  between  light  and  colours 
has  actually  led  some  of  our  modern  philosophers  to  ima- 
gine that  there  is  some  connexion  between  them.  ^V  on- 
derful !  some  connexion  between  sound  and  colour  I  some 
connexion  between  one  part  of  nature  and  another  part! 
some  connexion  between  a  part  and  the  whole,  between 
the  right  hand  and  the  left,  between  the  arteries  and  the 
nerves !  Who  could  have  imagined  that  wise  men,  phi- 
losophers, woidd  only  be  imagining  such  a  thing  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  human  society  has  advanced 
to  the  end  of  its  first  octave  of  miliads  of  years?  Sir 
Richard  Phillips  says  that  he  has  been  "  led  to  infer  that 
sound  and  light  are  produced  by  different  affections  of 
the  same  medium.  ^Vhite  light  may  be  decomposed 
into  three  colours,  and  every  sound  is  a  compound  of 
three  tones.  Atoms  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  may  ia 
conjunction  produce  one,  oxygen  apart  another,  and  nitro- 
gen apart  a  third.  Both  scales,  too,  are  chemical,  and  are 
produced  by  the  very  atoms  which  produce  all  our  che- 
mical and  electrical  phenomena."  He  also  informs  us 
that  oxygen  presides  at  the  red  end  of  the  scale  of  co- 
lours, and  nitrogen  at  the  other,  in  the  very  same  propor- 
tion as  in  the  atmosphere  we  breathe,  that  is,  one  to  four. 
Now,  were  we  to  reason  as  we  should  do,  we  should  not 
only  be  led  to  infer,  but  we  should  be  certain,  that  Nature 
is  one,  and  that  all  her  phenomena  are  the  offspring  of 
one  unity,  or  one  medium  by  different  affections.  To 
tell  us  that  "  both  scales  are  chemical"  is  to  tell  us 
nothing  at  all;  it  is  to  bewilder  us — it  is  to  make  us 
imagine  that  there  are  some  operations  of  nature  which 
are  not  chemical,  which  is  an  absurdity,  since  there  is 
none  other  but  chemical  action  in  existence.  We  once 
had  a  manuscript  put  into  our  hands  to  prove  that  life 
was  chemical;  to  prove  that  white  was  white  would  have 
been  equally  important ;  but  whilst  the  author  attempted 
to  prove  that  life  was  chemical  agency,  he  would  not 
allow  that  chemical  agency  was  life,  for  he  maintained 
that  Nature  was  dead,  and  not  alive — so  we  put  his  ma- 
nuscript in  a  box,  and  there  it  lies  as  dead  and  not  alive 
as  his  own  God. 

Chemical  agency,  or  life,  is  the  agent  that  doles  it 
all.  To  speak  of  atoms  doing  this,  and  atoms  doing  that, 
is  only  rendering  darkness  more  visible ;  we  may  just  as 
well  talk  of  Morison's  pills  dancing  a  hornpipe,  or  hold- 
ing a  consultation  upon  the  choleramorbus.  Yet  the  atoms 
do  it ;  but  they  do  it  by  \-irtue  of  the  male  principle  of 
life  but  which  animates  them.  Am  I,  then,  a  mate- 
riaUst  or  spiritualist }  neither ;  but  both  in  ©ne,  ^all  I 
divide  natture,  and  break  the  body  of  Christ  for  sectarian- 
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ism  again  ?  "When  the  sword  was  raised  up  against  the 
shepherd,  the  sheep  were  scattered,  and  truth  was  broken 
into  ten  thousand  fragments  ;  but  tliey  shall  be  gathered 
again;  "  they  shall  come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west, 
from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  and  shall  sit  down 
together  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  "  they  shall  gather  up 
the  fragments  and  put  them  together;  and  men  shall 
smell  them,  and  taste  them,  and  acknowledge  that  the 
fragments  united  are  better  than  the  hard  bread.  For 
how  can  Nature  be  studiedunless  she  be  divided?  and  how 
can  she  be  known,  unless  she  be  united  again  ?  "  This, 
my  body,  is  broken  for  you  ;  take  and  eat  it ;"  and  when 
ye  have  eaten  it  ye  shall  live;  but  you  must  eat  the 
whole  of  it.  Hence  the  beautiful  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  which  the  Catholics  do  not  understand. 
"  Every  man,  to  be  saved,  must  eat  the  whole  of  his  God" 
— and  so  you  must — you  must  take  in  the  whole  of  na- 
ture ;  not  in  parts,  not  disjointed  ;  not  a  bone  must  be 
broken,  otherwise  you  are  a  bigot,  an  outcast  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  a  stranger  to  the  covenant  of 
promise.  This  is  a  type  in  the  kingdom  of  error  of  a 
truth  to  be  yet  realized,  and  acknowledged  by  all.  Error 
is  the  egg-shell  of  truth,  but  men  mistake  the  shell  for 
the  chicken,  and  eat  rotten  eggs. 

A  YOUNG  MAN  FOUND  AMONG  "WOLVES 
IN  THS  DUCHT  OF  HESSE. 

Philip  Camerarius  relates  that,  in  1541,  a  boy  was 
found  near  Hesse,  who  had  been  carried  away  by  wolves 
at  the  age  of  three  years,  and  who  walked  upon  all-fours. 
These  animals,  he  says,  had  so  much  affection  for  this 
chUd,  that  they  fed  him  with  the  choicest  parts  of  their 
prey,  and  taught  him  to  run,  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
was  able  to  follow  them  at  full  speed,  and  take  the  greatest 
leaps.  The  care  which  they  had  for  his  safety  extended 
even  to  the  minutest  tilings ;  they  had  dug  a  hole  for  him 
to  sleep  in,  they  had  lined  it  with  leaves,  and,  to  keep  him 
warm,  they  all  lay  round  him ;  so  that  this  kind  of  life 
had  such  attraction  for  this  young  man,  that  he  has 
since  said,  at  the  court  of  the  Landgrave  Henry,  that 
he  regretted  the  society  of  these  animals,  and  would 
sooner  return  to  them  than  Hve  with  men.  The  habit 
he  had  contracted  of  going  upon  all-fours,  was  so 
firmly  enracinated,  says  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  fasten  pieces  of  wood  to  him,  which 
forced  him  to  stand  upright  upon  his  feet.  [This  history 
in  the  larger  part  of  its  details  appears  incredible ;  so 
Camerarius  adds :  mirum,  si  verum  est;  wonderful,  if  it 
be  true.]  Philip  Carrier.  Hors.  Subcis.  cent,  i.,  p.  345  ; 
after  the  additions,  ad  Lamberti  Schcesnaburgemis,  lib.  de 
rebus  Gestis  Germanorum. — J.  J.  Rousseau  Disc,  mr 
I'Inegalite  des  Conditions  parmi  les  Rommes,  note  3. 

The  same  author  says  that,  in  the  same  year,  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  old  was  found,  and  taken  by  some  gentle- 
men in  the  Hartz  Forest,  in  the  province  of  Echzel ;  he 
says  nothing  of  his  habits  or  way  of  Uving. 

A   YOUNG    MAN    FOUND    AMONG    BE'ARS    IN    LITHUANIA. 

In  1661,  some  hunters  found,  in  the  Forest  of  Li- 
thuania, among  bears,  a  child  about  nine  years  old. 
Valmont  de  Bomare,  who  relates  this  history,  says  that 
this  boy  defended  himself  with    his    nails'  and  teeth 


against  those  who  took  him,  and  that  another  young  man 
who  was  with  him  escaped.  They  say  that  he  was  well 
proportioned,  that  his  skin  was  fair,  his  hair  blond,  his 
physiognomy  agreeable ;  but  that  he  was  never  thoroughly 
tamed  nor  accustomed  to  dress  and  live  as  other  men. 
[It  is  probable  that  this  may  be  the  same  boy  who  was 
seen  at  A\'^arsaw  in  1G()9,  and  mentioned  by  Connor, 
Evang.  Med.,  p.  134.]  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  by  Valmont  de 
Bomare,  art.  Homme  Sauvage. 

Thirty -three  years  after,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  1694, 
they  caught,  in  the  middle  of  a  herd  of  bears,  in  Lithu- 
ania, upon  the  borders  of  Russia,  another  child,  about  ten 
years  old,  who  was  covered  with  hair  and  went  on  all- 
fours.  He  gave,  says  CondiUac,  no  sign  of  reason,  had 
no  language,  and  uttered  sounds  which  had  no  re- 
semblance to  the  human  voice.  They  had  great  trouble 
to  tame  him  ;  and  it  was  only  by  constant  attention  that 
he  was  made  to  hold  himself  upright,  eat  our  ordinary 
food,  and  articulate  a  few  words.  As  soon  as  he  could 
speak  he  was  questioned  on  his  primitive  condition  ;  but 
remembered  no  more  of  it  than  we  do  of  that  which 
happened  to  us  in  the  cradle.  Connor,  Evang.  Med.  p.  133. 
— J.  J.  Rousseau  Disc,  sur  I' Original  et  les  Fondemens  de 
I'Inegalitc  parmi  les  Hommes,  note  3.  CondiUac  E.9sai 
sur  r Original  des  Connaissances  Humaines,  p.  19.0. 

A    YOVNG    MAN    TAKEN    IN    IRELAND    AMONG    SHEEP. 

In  the  17th  century  a  boy  was  found  in  the  wilds  of 
Ireland,  who  eat  grass  and  hay,  which  he  chose  by  the 
smell.  He  was  very  agile  and  active;  slender,  tawny  in 
colour,  fierce  in  character ;  he  was  tamed  with  difficulty, 
and  very  late.  Tulpius  saw  him  at  the  age  of  sixteen  at 
Amsterdam,  and,  according  to  his  description,  he  had  a 
flat  forehead,  the  posterior  part  of  the  head  elevated, 
throat  large,  tongue  thick  and  fastened  to  the  palate,  and 
the  hollow  of  the  stomach  enfonced ;  which  he  attri- 
butes to  the  custom  this  young  man  had  of  walking  on  all- 
fours.  Instead  of  an  articulate  language,  he  only  made  a 
species  of  bleating,  which  was  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
comformation  of  his  throat.  [Tidpius  pretends  that  this 
boy  was  brought  up  among  a  flock  of  wild  sheep  in  Ire- 
land, but  it  is  not  very  probable  that  there  are  wild  sheep 
in  that  country.]  Tulpius  Obs.  Med.,  p.  131.  Schreber. 
Hist.  IVat.  des  Quadrupedes,  genre  ler.  del' Homme,  p.  40. 

A    YOUNG   MAN    FOUND    A3t0NG    OXEN    IN     THE     ENVIRONS 
or    BASIBERG. 

Philip  Camerarius,  an  eye  witness,  assures  us  that  he 
often  saw  at  the  court  of  Bamberg,  towards  the  close  of 
the  16th  century,  a  boy  who  had  lived  among  oxen,  and 
who  still  preserved  the  habits  of  a  savage  life.  He  had 
an  extraordinary  suppleness  in  his  hmbs,  and  walked  on 
all  fours  with  great  agiUty.  In  this  attitude  he  would 
fight  the  largest  dogs,  and  he  attack etl  them  with  such 
intrepidity  that  he  put  them  to  flight.  He  was  not, 
however,  ferocious.  We  are  ignorant  whether  he  had  an 
articulate  language,  and  what  kind  of  food  he  took.— 
Camerar.  Hors.  Subcis.  cent,  i.,  p.  343 

THE    GIRL    OF    0VERYS8EL. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1717,  a  savage  girl  was  found 
in  a  hilly  forest  near  Kramenburgh,  in  the  environs  of 
Zwolle,  in  the  province  of  Overyssel.     She  had  beea 
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stolen  from  her  parents  at  tlie  as^e  of  six  months,  and 
was  nineteen  years  old  when  found,  but  we  are  ignorant 
how  long  she  had  been  in  the  forest.  Her  skin  was 
brown,  rough,  and  coveretl  with  liair ;  her  hair,  long  and 
bushy,  Hoated  upon  her  shoulders;  instead  of  an  articulate 
language,  she  made  a  kind  of  unintelligible  stammering  ; 
she  fed  upon  herbs  and  leaves,  walked  upright  upon  her 
feet,  and  wore  a  species  of  apron,  of  her  own  making, 
round  her  middle.  Her  disposition  was  savage,  yet 
without  showing  any  sign  of  ferocity  ;  so  they  had  much 
trouble  in  taking  her.  But  she  soon  became  tame.  In 
the  course  of  time  she  took  much  aversion  to  her  former 
life,  and  a  decided  liking  to  the  new  one.  They  could 
not  teach  her  to  speak  distinctly  ;  she  comprehended  tlie 
signs  which  they  made  to  her,  could  make  a  courtsey, 
and  accustomed  herself  to  work.  She  learned  to  spin  ;  it 
■was  her  principal  occupation  to  the  end  of  her  days. — 
Breslaver  Sammlungen  von  Nund  K.  G.  xxi.  Versuch, 
p.  437. 

TWO    BOYS    TAKEN    IN    THE    PTKENEES. 

In  1719  two  savages  were  found  on  the  Pyrenees;  they 
ran  along  the  mountains  on  all-fours,  and  leaped  from 
one  rock  to  another  like  the  chamois.  Although  this  event 
is  far  from  distant,  and  although  they  were  found  in 
France,  we  have  no  furtlier  details  than  those  we  have 
just  given,  and  which  J.  J.  Rousseau  mentions  in  his  dis- 
course upon  the  origin  and  foundation  of  iiiequality 
among  men,  note  3. — Schreb.  Hist.  Nat.  Quadriip. 
geni^e  ley.  de  V Homme,  p.  41. 

TI;K    boy    of    HANOVER. 

A  boy  about  thirteen  years  old  was  found,  in  172^1, 
near  Hameln,  m  the  open  country.  He  was,  except 
some  tatters  of  a  shirt,  naked.  His  body  was  completely 
covered  with  filth  ;  but  when  he  was  washed,  his  skin  ap- 
peared glossy,  very  wliite,  and  marked  with  many  scars. 
He  had  a  fierce  and  haughty  look,  and  was  only  re- 
strained by  tlireatening  liim  with  the  rod,  which  he  held 
in  great  fear.  Afterwards  he  became  milder,  and  allowed 
himsef  to  be  caressed  by  those  who  came  to  see  him  ;  but 
he  preserved  through  his  whole  life  such  an  antipathy  to 
women  that  he  trembled  when  they  approached.  He 
walked  upright  as  other  men,  ran  very  quick,  but  climbed 
with  pain  and  difficulty.  His  nose  was  broad  and  flat, 
hair  short,  curly,  and  stature  small.  His  tongue,  which 
was  of  inordinate  thickness,  seemed  to  be  fastened  to  the 
sides  of  his  mouth,  which  prevented  him  from  speaking. 
'  He,  however,  made  a  kind  of  stammering  when  irritated. 
His  hearing  was  the  finest  and  most  delicate  of  his  senses. 
When  he  entered  into  the  society  of  man,  for  some  weeks 
he  only  ate  fruit,  which  he  chose  with  precaution  ;  by 
flegrees  he  grew  weary  of  this  regimen,  and  in  the  end 
lived  upon  our  ordinary  food.  His  voracity  was  so  great 
that  he  is  said  to  have  eaten  more  than  two  men  could. 
He  jumped  and  performed  many  singular  actions ;  he 
often  kissed  the  ground,  and  threw  knsses  to  the  passers- 
by.  The  education  which  the  king  of  England  had  given 
to  him  in  London  for  two  years,  operated  no  change  either 
mhis  disposition  or  talents.  He,  however,  learned  sufficient 
English  to  ask  for  those  things  which  were  necessary  for 
his  subsistence ;  his  memory  was  very  treacherous,  and 


notliing  more  could  be  taught  him.  He  died  in  1727. — 
BrenUicer  Samml.  von  Nund  K.  G.  iv.  Suppl.  s.  (59. 
XXXV.  Vemidi  p.  506. 

THE    GIRI,    OF    CHAMPAGNE. 

Racine  the  younger,  in  a  chapter  entitled  "  Notes  upon 
thf  Savage  Girl  spoken  of  in  the  second  letter  uj>on  Man/' 
gives  us  a  very  detailed  account,  but  sometimes  little 
credible,  of  a  girl  about  fourteen  years  old,  who  was 
taken,  in  the  month  of  September,  1731,  near  the  village 
of  Sogny,  twelve  miles  from  Chalons,,  and  who  was  af- 
terwards known  by  the  name  of  Leblanc.  Racine  has 
inserted  in  this  letter  not  only  what  he  learned  from  her, 
but  what  he  learned  from  the  public  talk  in  the  time  she 
was  found,  and  from  persons  who  had  seen  her  in  the 
convent  at  Chalons,  in  Champagne.  He  begins  by  in- 
forming us  that  it  has  never  been  known  from  whence 
she  came,  or  what  was  her  precise  age,  as  she  had  but  a 
very  faint  resemblance  of  her  first  condition.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  abridgment  of  Racine's  narration  : — 

*'The  servants  of -the  castle  of  Sogny  having  seen  in 
the  night  a  species  of  phantom  upon  a  tree  in  the  garden 
heavily  laden  with  apples,  approached  as  quietly  as  pos- 
sible to  surround  the  tree;  but,  all  on  sudden,  the  phan- 
tom, who,  for  the  first  time,  eat  sweet  fruit,  escaped  over 
their  heads,  and  leaped  over  the  garden- wall,  and  saved 
herself  in  a  very  high  tree  in  a  neighbouring  wood.  The 
lord  of  the  castle  had  the  tree  surrounded  by  his  servants 
and  tenants ;  and  many  were  needed,  as  the  phantom 
readily  leaped  from  tree  to  tree.  They  debated  how  they 
should  make  it  descend :  the  lady  of  the  castle,  imagining 
that  hunger  and  thirst  would  make  it  come  down,  had  a 
bucket  of  water  brought,  and  having  by  chance  found  an 
eel,  it  was  shown  to  the  phantom.  It  was  the  damsel 
herself  who  told  me  of  this  scene,  saying  that  she  felt  her- 
self strongly  tempted,  and  descended  half-way,  but 
mounteil  again  ;  at  last  she  came  dowm,  and  went  to  the 
pail  to  drink.  They  observed  that  in  drinking,  she 
placed  her  chin  in  the  water  up  to  her  mouth,  and  swal- 
lowed the  water  as  a  horse ;  they  caught  her,  and  remarked 
that  the  nails  of  her  hands  and  feet  were  long  and  hard, 
which  gave  her  this  faciUty  of  climbing :  she  appeared 
black,  but  the  change  of  abode  soon  produced  the  natural 
whiteness. 

"  She  was  taken  to  the  castle,  where  she  seized  at  first 
the  raw  fowls  that  the  cook  was  preparing.  Not  knowing 
any  language,  she  articulated  no  sound,  and  only  made  a 
cry  from  the  throat  which  was  frightful  to  hear.  She 
imitated  the  cries  of  some  animals  and  birds;  but  1  have 
not  heard  her  say  that  she  could  imitate  the  nightingale. 
In  cold  weather  she  covered  herself  with  skins,  but  in  all 
times  she  wore  a  kind  of  girdle,  in  which  she  carried  a 
weapon,  which  she  called  a  butteris.  This  butteris, 
which  was  a  short  round  stick,  was  the  club  with  which 
which  she  felled  monsters.  AVith  one  blow  of  it  she 
could  knock  down  a  wolf ;  she  told  me  that  when,  with 
this  weapon,  she  had  killed  a  hare,  she  skinned  and  ate 
it ;  but  when  she  had  run  it  down,  she  opened  a  vein  with 
her  nail,  and  drank  its  blood.  The  blood  of  animals,  so 
strongly  forbidden  to  man  after  the  deluge,  was  her  nec- 
tar, and  perhaps  gave  her  that  strength  and  agility  which 
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our  food  deprived  her  of.  I J  er  manner  of  pursuing  hares 
was  extraordinary  ;  she  has  given  examples  of  her  man- 
ner of  running ;  there  scarcely  appeared  any  motion  in 
her  feet  and  body  ;  it  was  not  to  run.  but  to  slide.  Her  me- 
thod of  walking  overturns  the  reasoning  of  our  paradoxi- 
cal philosophy,  which  would  have  man  go  upon  all-fours. 

"  She  was  equally  agile  in  the  water,  in  which  she 
sought  fish,  which  was  a  very  delicate  food  for  her;  she 
could  remain  for  a  length  of  time  beneath  the  surface; 
water  appeared  to  be  her  natural  element. 

"We  may  readily  suppose  that  it  was  not  easy  for  the 
lord  of  Sogny  to  keep  a  prisoner  who  would  neitlier  dress 
nor  feed  as  we  do,  nor  remain  in  a  room,  nor  sleep  in  a 
bed.  Accustomed  to  sleep  on  the  ground  or  in  a  tree,  to 
eat  raw  flesh,  and  drink  blood,  she  only  wished  to  escape 
into  some  wood  or  river. 

"When  by  degrees  she  grew  tame_,  and  had  learned 
our  language,  after  saying  that  she  was  ignorant  from 
whence  she  came,  never  having  seen,  as  far  as  she  could 
recollect,  any  thing  but  forests,  in  which  she  had  lived 
with  a.  companion  of  her  own  age,  she  related  how  she 
lost  her,  which  she  afterwards  told  me. 

''Both  swimming  in  ariver  (the  Marne  doubtless),  heard 
a  noise,  which  caused  them  to  dive.  It  was  a  fowler, 
who,  from  a  distance,  taking  their  heads  for  birds,  fired 
at  them.  They  pushed  their  voyage  much  farther ;  and, 
going  out  of  the  river  to  enter  the  wood,  they  found  in 
the  way  a  garland,  for  which  they  quarrelled,  each  wish- 
ing to  make  a  bracelet  of  it.  Our  savage  having  received 
a  blow  upon  her  arm,  returned  it  upon  the  head  of  her 
companion,  unhappily  so  violently  that,  according  to  her 
expression,  she  made  her  red.  Immediately,  by  that  na- 
tural impulse  which  prompts  us  to  aid  our  fellow-beings, 
she  ran  to  seek  an  oak,  and  climb  to  the  top,  hoping,  she 
told  me,  to  find  a  gum  proper  to  cure  the  evil  she  had  just 
committed.  I  am  ignorant  what  knowledge  she  had  of 
this  remedy.  Having  found  it,  she  returned  to  the  place 
where  she  had  left  her  companion  ;  she  was  gone,  and 
she  saAv  her  no  more.  Some  travellers,  apparently,  hav- 
ing found  a  dying  girl,  carried  her  to  the  village,  where 
she  died.  I  do  not  know  if  she  was  grieved  at  her  loss. 
It  was  about  three  days  after  that  she  was  found  in  the 
manner  I  have  related. 

"  This  news  made  a  great  noise  at  Paris,  where  for 
some  time  they  only  spoke  of  the  savage  girl  which  was 
to  be  brought  to  court ;  but  as  novelties  are  soon  forgot. 
ten,  when  some  other  event  becomes  in  its  turn  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  they  soon  ceased  to  speak  of  the 
savage  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  rich,  charitable,  and 
patient  person  haJ  a  desire  to  take  care  of  her ;  but  per- 
haps they  were  afraid  of  having  in  their  house  a  savage 
so  savage.  She  was  placed  among  the  nuns  at  Chalons, 
owing,  apparently,  to  the  death  of  the  lord  of  Sogny,  as 
neither  he  nor  his  lady  presided  at  her  baptism  some 
months  after,  having  the  administrator  of  the  community 
for  godfather,  and  the  superior  for  godmother.  This 
baptism  was  precipitate,  but  judged  so  necessary  that  she 
herself  had  no  remembrance  of  it,  having  lost  all  know- 
ledge in  a  sickness  which  made  herhfe  despaired  of. 

"The  violent  disorder  by  which  she  was  attacked  was 
caused  by  her  change  of  Ufe.   Shut  up  in  a  room,  obliged 


to  sleep  in  a  bed,  and  live  on  the  same  food  as  we,  she, 
who  was  accustomed  to  live  in  the  free  forests,  on  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  animals  of  the  chase,  was 
seized  witli  melancholy;  and  the  frequent  bleedings,  which 
were  thought  necessary  to  tame  her  fierce  disposition, 
brought  on  the  loss  of  her  health,  freshness,  and  strength, 
which  was  so  great  that  she  has  told  me  she  overthrew  six 
men  wjio  tried  to  enter  her  chamber,  by  throwing  the 
door  on  them.  A^^hen  she  was  told  that  it  was  not  pro- 
per for  a  girl  to  climb  up  tree",  she  ceased  from  doing  it; 
but  she  was  often  tempted  to  return  into  the  woods  to  live 
there  alone;  but  her  most  violent  temptation  was  to  drink 
the  blood  of  some  living  animal.  She  even  acknowledged 
to  me  that  when  she  saw  a  child,  she  felt  herself  tor- 
mented with  this  desire.  "W'hen  she  spoke  in  this  manner, 
my  daughter,  still  young,  was  with  me;  she,  observing 
some  emotion  upon  her  countenance  at  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  such  a  temptation,  said  to  her,  laughing,  '■  Du 
not  fear,  miss;  God  has  changed  tne." 

"  She  was  still  at  Chalons  when  the  queen  of  Poland, 
who  was  going  to  Versailles,  stayed  there,  having  the  cu- 
riosity to  see  her.  She  was  conducted  to  the  queen,  and, 
to  give  her  an  idea  of  her  primitive  condition,  she  made 
her  ancient  cry  from  the  throat  before  her,  and  shov.-ed 
her  skill  in  sucking  all  the  blood  out  of  a  living  rabbit. 
An  officer  of  the  queen,  who  had  heard  that  she  never 
would  allow  herself  to  be  touched  by  a  man,  wished  to 
put  her  to  the  trial.  Her  promptitude  to  repulse  him, 
and  the  fury  of  her  eyes,  proved  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
been  informed. 

"  From  the  convent  at  Chalons  she  was  removed  to 
the  New  Catholics  at  Paris,  the  ladies  of  whicii  have  al- 
ways praised  her  character,  only  complaining  of  a  certain 
melancholy,  which  often  caused  her  to  seek  to  be  alone. 
This  inclination  for  solitude  did  not  hinder  her  from  re- 
ceiving the  visits  of  strangers,  such  as  mine,  with  plea- 
sure, in  which  I  have  remarked  that  in  relating  with  as 
much  vivacity  as  spirit  the  little  she  knew  of  her  history, 
her  eyes  sometimes  changed,  taking  a  singular  motion, 
which  was  perhaps  useful  to  her  when  in  the  woods  while 
she  was  on  the  watch  against  approaching  animals. 

"  It  was  during  her  stay  at  the  New  Catholics  that  the 
late  duke  of  Orleans  -went  to  see  her,  and  questioned  her 
concerning  religion.  She  spoke  to  him  of  her  design  of 
taking  the  veil,  which  was  the  cause  of  her  removal  to  a 
convent  at  Chaillot ;  her  failing  health  hindered  her  frori 
putting  her  resolution  into  practice.  I  do  not  know  where 
she  is  now  ;  but  I  am  assured  that  she  is  in  want  of  no- 
thing; her  primitive  condition,  her  spirit  and  piety,  all 
plead  for  her." — Poemc  de  la  Heligion,  Paris,  in  V2mo., 
p.  302  et  suiv. 

JOHX    OF    LIEGE. 

Linna;us  and  Schreber  speak  of  a  young  man  called 
John  of  Liege,  whom  his  parents  had  lost  at  the  age  of 
five  years,  and  whom  they  found  sixteen  years  after.  He 
had  principally  a  very  fine  smell:  by  means  of  this 
sense  he  discovered  in  the  earth  those  roots  upon  which 
he  lived.  It  is  said  that  by  this  sense  he  could  distinguish 
the  women  who  took  care  of  him  at  a  great  distance. — 
Hist.  Nat.  des  Quadrupedes,  genre  ler  de  C Homme,  p.  41. 

THE    GIRIi    OF    KARPFEN. 

In  1767,  some  inhabitants  of  Frawmark,  in  the  county 
of  Hont,  in  Lower  Hungary,  on  a  hunting  excursion,  so 
obstinately  pursued  a  bear  of  extraordinary  size,  that  they 
penetrated  into  the  most  secluded  parts  of  the  mountains, 
where  no  one,  in  all  probability,  had  ever  been  before. 
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They  were  astonished  at  the  sight  of  human  footsteps  in 
the  snow,  and  having  followed  the  trace,  they  found,  in  a 
cave,  a  savage  girl  about  eighteen  years  old,  naked,  stout, 
and  robust,  with  a  rough  brown  skin.  Some  violence  was 
requireil  to  draw  her  from  her  retreat.  She,  however, 
neither  cried  out  nor  shed  a  tear,  and  in  the  end,  suffered 
herself  to  be  led  away.  They  took  her  to  Karpfen,  a 
small  town  in  the  county  of  Altsohl,  where  she  was 
placed  in  the  hospital.  They  in  vain  offered  her  cooked 
meat;  but  she  eat  with  voracity  raw  meat,  bark  of  trees, 
and  different  roots.  It  is  not  known  how  she  came  to 
be  left  in  these  inaccessible  forests,  or  how  she  had  de- 
fended herself  against  the  ferocious  animals  which  in- 
feste(4  them. — Dictionnairc  clc  Merveillei  de  la  Nature, 
torn,  ii.,  art  Sauvage. 

The  Savage  of  Aveyron  in   our  next:  we  shall  now 
conclude  with 

THB  MAN  MONKEY. 
'•  Blumknuach  succeeded  in  tracing  to  its  origin  the 
engraved  representation  of  one  of  those  wonders,  and 
in  proving  that  it  was  originally  the  figure  of  a  monkey: 
transmitted  from  one  author  to  another,  and  humanized 
at  each  step.  Martini,  in  his  eilition  of  BufFon,  took  a 
plate  from  the  '  Amoenitates '  of  Linmeus,  who  took  it 
from  Aldovrandus,  who  took  it  from  Gesner,  who  took 
it  from  a  German  description  of  the  Holy  Land,  in 
which  it  represents  a  quadrumanous,  or  four-handed, 
monkey ;  which,  with  other  exotic  animals,  was  seen  on 
the  journey.  This  quadrumanous  simia  had  been  gra- 
dually transformed,  by  those  who  successively  copied  the 
engravings,  into  a  human  two-handed  being." 

There  are  oddities  in  the  world,  who,  being  sadly  puz- 
zled with  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  man,  surmount  the 
obstacle  all  at  once,  as  they  conjecture,  by  supposing  him  to 
be  a  civilized  monkey  ;  but  like  the  Indians  who  support 
the  earth  on  an  elephant,  and  the  elephant  on  a  tortoise, 
they  are  left  in  the  lurch  after  all  their  heroism  in  leaping 
over  the  ditch.  There  is,  probably,  no  fact  within  the 
circle  of  human  knowledge  more  demonstrative  than  this, 
that  every  species  of  animal  and  plant  is  an  original ; 
and  as  for  the  wonder  of  the  first,  they  who  wonder  at 
such  a  thing  may  go  with  their  mouths  open  all  day — for 
there  is  really  nothing  less  wonderful.  One  man  says 
"  the  first  pair  were  made  by  God" — no  doubt  they  were. 
Another  says,  "  nay;  Nature  produced  them" — no  doubt 
she  did :  this  man  is  also  right.  Another  says  "  they  giew 
from  the  earth" — quite  right ;  so  they  did.  Another  says 
*■'  he  does  not  know  how  they  came" — right  still.  But  these 
fellows  all  fight  and  quarrel  with  each  other.  We  have 
frequently  heard  two  parties  dispute  whether  it  was 
God  or  Nature  that  made  man.  Formerly,  also,  the 
philosophers  disputed  whether  we  were  descended  from 
our  fathers  or  our  mothers.  The  two  subjects  are  per- 
fectly analogous,  for  what  are  God  and  Nature  but  the 
male  and  the  female,  the  he  and  the  shk  of  existence.-* 
Hitherto  men  have  refused  to  marry  them,  and  thus 
made  bastards  of  themselves,  and  something  worse  than 
3  bastard  of  their  mother ;  but  the  mystic  apostles  of 
nature  in  all  ages  have  told  them  that  they  shall  never  be 
free  until  a  great  marriage  takes  place  and  the  bride 
appears ;  "behold  the  bridegroom  cometh,  go  ye  forth  to 
meet  him."  AVho  leads  forth  the  bridegroom  ?  Faith. 
WTio  leads  forth  the  bride .''  Infidelity.  And  where  is 
the  priest  who  shall  marry  them  ?  There's  the  rub. 

But  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  man  monkey.  We  ob- 
served that  some  people  seriously  resort  to  this  notion  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  origin  of 
man  ;  for,  with  them,  the  reproduction  of  man  is  nothing 
if  they  could  only  get  a  beginning.     They  can  easily 


imagine  how  a  child  grows ;  one  set  of  atoms  go  here,  and 
form  a  heart;  and  another  go  there,  and  form  a  chest  for 
containing  the  heart ;  and  others  go  thither,  and  form  a 
head;  and  some  come  hither,  and  form  the  feet ;  and  there 
its  all  done  as  easy  as  can  be.  But  how  a  man  can  grow, 
puzzles  them  sadly  ;  he  must  have  been  a  monkey  first. 
'J'his  is  their  reasoning,  only  they  clothe  it  all  in  philoso- 
phicnl  latiguaijc  ;  and  then  it  is  quite  surprising  how  ra- 
tional it  looks.  But  the  humour  of  the  thing  is,  that 
they  who  talk  so  call  themselves  matter-of-fact  men  :  they 
believe  facts  only,  and  reason  from  facts  only,  (an  you 
conjure  up  to  yourselves  any  facts  thai  support  them  or 
their  philosophy  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  dog  becoming 
a  horse,  or  a  horse  an  elephant,  or  a  pea  becoming  a 
bean,  a  bean  an  apple,  or  an  apple  a  pumpkin  ;  of  one 
plant  or  one  animal  ever  growing  into  another  ?  We  can 
raise  mules,  but  they  won't  generate  ;  we  can  graft  one 
plant  upon  another,  but  it  must  for  ever  be  renewed  ; 
temporary  mixtures,  and  even  everlasting  varieties,  may 
be  created,  but  no  new  species;  every  species  is  an 
original.  This  is  a  fact ;  why  then  reason  upon  any  other 
foundation.-* 

Moreover,  had  there  ever  been  any  such  transforma- 
tions as  those  alluded  to,  geology  would  have  discovered 
them  ;  but  geology  refutes  the  absurdity,  if  it  requires 
refutation.  The  organic  remains  of  all  leras  and  strata 
are  quite  specific  in  their  character,  ^^'ere  it  not  so,  how 
could  the  comparative  anatomist  determine  to  what  spe- 
cies they  belong .''  Man  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  modern 
deposits  of  earth  and  sand,  and  he  appears  at  the  first,  as 
he  now  appears  at  the  last.  He  came  suddenly  into 
being.  Then  some  fastidious  disputant  repUes,  "he  must 
have  come  into  being  by  an  efibrt  of  Nature."  An  effort 
of  Nature  I  pray  what  is  that .''  who  ever  heard  of  a  tree 
making  an  effort  to  grow,  or  th-x  wind  an  effort  to  be 
still,  or  the  atoms  an  effort  to  dance?  "When  will  men 
cease  to  be  contentious,  and  learn  to  speak  and  act  like 
rational  beings .''  They  talk  of  Nature,  forsooth,  as  if 
she  was  inferior  to  themselves  ;  as  if  there  was  no  intel- 
hgence  in  the  universe  superior  to  their  own  ;  as  if  that 
which  planted  the  eye  did  not  see,  and  that  which  formed 
the  ear  did  not  hear,  and  that  which  gives  understanding 
to  man  did  not  know  ;  and  yet  these  philosophers  pur- 
pose to  enhghten  the  world  ! 

Training. Lycurgus   seeing  a   keeper  teaching   a 

bloodhound  to  follow  in  train,  "  Observe,"  said  he, 
"  what  pains  yonder  master  takes  to  make  his  servant  use- 
ful and  profitable  for  his  pleasure;  who  would  not  then 
train  up  his  son  with  diligence  in  the  school  of  virtue,  that 
he  may  be  a  profitable  servant  of  the  commonwealth?" 

Fear. — "  The  thing  in  the  world,"  says  Montaigne, 
"  I  am  most  afraid  of  is  fear."  We  should  take  a  pru- 
dent care  for  the  future,  but  so  as  to  enjoy  the  present. 
'Tis  no  part  of  wisdom  to  be  miserable  to-day,  because 
we  may  happen  to  be  so  to-morrow. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Philadelphos  and  One   of   the  Unwashed  were  too  late 

this  week. 
Much  obliged  to  Mr.  Dewhurst;  shall  be  happy  to  hear 

from  him. 
All  Communications  to  the  Editor  must  be  post  paid. 
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SYSTEM    OF    NATURE. 

In  this  chapter  we  propose  to  consider  the  two  extremes, 
-which  generally  go  by  the  names  of  spiritualism  and 
materialism;  and  we  shall  find  that  they  are  subject  to 
the  very  same  laws  which  govern  all  the  rest. 

Spiritualism  and  materialism  are  tw^o  words  which 
express  in  substance  the  same  meaning  as  faith  and  infi- 
delity. The  spiritualist  maintains  that  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  or  what  he  calls  the  course  of  Providence,  are  con- 
ducted by  a  spiritual  or  intellectual  power,  independent 
of  and  distinct  from  matter.  The  materialist,  on  the  con- 
trary, asserts  that  nothing  else  but  matter  exists,  and  that 
it  is  the  sole  moving  power.  These  two  parties  constitute 
the  two  greatest  religious  divisions  of  society,  and  at  pre- 
sent eye  each  other  with  considerable  animosity.  The 
one  takes  the  side  of  God,  and  the  other  the  side  of  Nature. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  these  two  sects 
in  all  ages,  and  observe  their  progress  onward  from  the 
midnight  gloom  of  credulity  and  bigotry,  to  their  present 
labyrinth  of  philosophical  confusion  and  universal  apos- 
tacy.  Which  is  the  first  in  the  order  of  time,  is  hard  to 
say:  they  giew  up  together,  most  probably,  and  have 
gone  arm-in-arm  together  down  the  stream  of  time  till 
now.  Materialism,  however,  soon  gained  the  ascendancy, 
and  spread  itself  and  its  infinity  of  deities  and  sacred 
rites  over  the  whole  habitable  world.  It  manifested  itself 
in  the  two  different  aspects  of  idolatry  and  fetishism. 
Idolatry  paid  homage  to  the  organized  being,  whether 
living  or  dead,  animal  or  plant;  and  fetishism  rendered 
homage  to  unorganized  matter,  such  as  stones,  rocks, 
rivers,  caves,  grottoes,  &c. :  hence  the  two  doctrines, 
which  went  always  hand- in-hand,  embraced  the  three 
great  divisions  of  nature,  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral.  This  faith  and  this  worship  were  universal ; 
but  in  the  infancy  of  society,  when  men  had  no  idea  of 
the  unity  of  Nature,  they  divided  her  into  parts,  and  gave 
a  separate,  independent  existence  to  each  ;  and  thus  idola- 
try and  fetishism  became  polytheism,  which  literally 
means  many  gods.  Polytheism,  therefore,  is  the  infancy 
of  materialism ;  and  the  materialist  now  holds  exactly 
the  same  relative  position  to  the  spiritualist  that  the 
Gentile  did  to  the  Jew. 

The  other  division,  or  pure  spiritualism,  has  always 
been  the  smallest  division.  The  Jewish  church,  if  not 
the  source,  was  at  least  the  centre  of  it;  the  Jews  were 
always  distinct  in  this  respect,  insomuch  that  they 
were  generally  reckoned  atheists  by  other  nations. 
This  people  decidedly  abjured  the  worship  of  matter, 
and  maintained  that  deity  was  spirit. 


Thus  the  two  parties  stood  when  Jesus  Christ,  the  re- 
presentative of  deity  or  nature,  appeared  ;  and  he  taught 
this  new  doctrine,  that  he,  or  in  other  words  deity,  had 
two  natures,  divine  and  human  ;*  that  is,  spiritual  and 
material.  The  Jews  rejected  this,  for  it  was  materialism; 
and  the  Gentiles  received  it  for  the  same  reason,  for  their 
previous  faith  had  prepared  them  to  receive  it.  Having 
got  amon2;st  the  Gentiles,  it  soon  became  invested  with 
the  peculiarities  of  Gentilism  ;  and  instead  of  the  heathen 
gods  and  goddesses,  the  holy  mother  Church  canonized 
the  saints  and  saintesses,  built  temples  in  honour  of  their 
name,  raised  statues  and  pictures  to  represent  them,  and 
taught  her  faithful  children  to  bend  the  knee,  and  per- 
form the  same  rites  of  adoration  which  their  heathen  an- 
cestors had  formerly  done  to  the  gods  of  antiquity.  Even 
those  who  protest  against  this  excess  of  materialism  in 
faith,  still  hold  it  in  part  by  their  adoration  of  the  god- 
man,  or  the  material-god ;  the  only  difference  between  the 
various  degrees  of  this  Gentile  faith  being  the  quantity 
of  matter  whicli  is  deified.  The  one  party  says  one  hu- 
man body,  the  other  party  says  an  indefinite  number  of 
human  bodies.  Still,  however,  the  whole  are  more  or 
less  materialists,  and  genuine  spiritualism  is  now  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  Jews  and  Mahometans.  What 
is  now  called  materialism  is  the  third  step,  which  deifies 
all  nature,  but  regards  it  as  an  infinite  mass  of  unintelli- 
gent matter,  which  acts  by  what  is  called  necessity,  and 
produces  all  the  beautiful  and  skilful  combinations  and 
organizations  of  being,  without  being  sensible  of  its  own 
performances. 

Here,  then,  we  have  three  purties :  first,  the  Jewish 
party,  which  spiritualizes  the  Deity,  and  will  not  associate 
a  particle  of  matter  along  with  him;  secondly,  the  old 
Christian,  which  associates  one  or  more  little  bits  of  mat- 
ter along  with  him,  but  separates  all  the  rest;  and  thirdly, 
the  materialist,  which  materializes  the  whole  of  existence, 
but  extinguishes  the  soul  of  the  universe.  The  new 
Christian  embraces  the  whole ;  it  alone  teaches  that  God 
is  all  and  in  all;  but  how  few  are  to  be  found  in  its 
ranks  !  how  few  have  sagacity  enough  to  perceive  that  its 
doctrines  are  almighty  !  It  alone  is  free  from  absur.ity, 
or  dilemma  of  any  kind;  it  alone  can  stand  the  butt  of  all 
opposition. 

*  He  is  caUed  the  express  image  of  the  Father's 
person — i.e.  soul  and  body,  mind  and  matter;  consub- 
stantiul,  that  is,  the  same  in  substance,  a  finite  repre- 
sentative of  the  infiniie  Deity. — "  I  and  my  Father  are 
one"  and  yet  "^my  Father  is  greater  than  I:  " — a  drop 
of  water  is  the  same  in  substance  or  one  with  all  the 
water  in  the  sea,  but  yet  the  sea  is  greater  tlian  the  drop. 
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Let  us  take  a  general  view  of  the  errors  of  reasoning, 
which  these  parties  are  guilty  of.  In  the  first  place,  the 
spiritualist  abstracts  his  God  from  nature;  and  therefore, 
he  is  obliged  to  admit  of  some  other  power  in  existence 
which  is  not  God,  but  which  does  the  work  of  a  god  by 
everlastingly  doing  unspeakable  things,  never  slumbering, 
never  sleeping,  never  weary.  This  power,  whether  he 
calls  it  nature  or  devil,  or  elk  or  fairy,  it  matters  not,  can 
act  independent  of  deity.  Thus  tlie  God  of  the  spiri- 
tualist is  only  half  a  god  ;  and  hence  arise  the  common 
forms  of  expression  when  any  thingsingular  has  occurred, 
'•■  Surely  the  hand  of  God  is  here,"  "  This  was  no  doubt 
aProvidential  occurrence;"  which  gives  a  locality  or  con- 
finement to  his  existence  and  operations,  even  while  they 
profess  to  believe  in  his  omnipresence.  Hence  also  arises 
the  exclusiveness  of  faith.  God  gave  this  religion,  but 
he  is  not  the  author  of  that ;  "  this  is  divine,  that  is  not 
divine;  this  is  from  God,  that  is  from  man  ;"  as  if  that 
which  was  from  man  was  not  first  from  God, 

Then,  again,  the  materialist  falls  into  the  same  blun- 
der; for,  in  the  first  place,  he  speaks  of  a  cause  which  is 
not  intellectual,  a  thing  that  experience  can  give  us  no 
idea  of,  for  every  movement  that  we  call  our  own  is  the 
result  of  our  own  feelings  or  volition  ;  and  hence  we  are 
bound  from  experience  to  conclude  that  every  other 
movement  in  Nature  is  the  result  of  herfeehngs  or  voli- 
tion. Necessity  has  no  meaning,  unless  you  mean  intel- 
lectual necessity,  that  is,  wisdom.  He  speaks  of  the  laws 
of  nature  as  perfect,  holds  them  up  as  models  for  men  to 
follow,  forgetting  that  men  have  always  been  following 
the  laws  of  nature,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  other  laws 
to  follow.  But  if  the  laws  of  nature  are  perfect,  aU  their 
performances  must  be  perfect  also:  this,  however,  he 
won't  allow,  for  he  asserts  that  sll  has  been  derangement 
hitherto  in  human  society;  that  it  would  have  been  better 
if  such  and  such  had  not  been  the  case ;  that  there  had 
been  no  priests,  no  kings,  no  religions,  &c. ;  and  more- 
over, that  these  things  were  brought  into  existence  with- 
out any  end  or  purpose,  and  for  no  ultimate  good.  If 
you  ask  him  what  is  the  use  of  the  heart  .''he  says,  for  re- 
taining and  circulating  the  blood  ;  the  use  of  the  bones  ? 
for  supporting  the  body ;  the  use  of  the  muscles  ?  for 
moving  the  bones;  the  use  of  the  nerves.''  for  moving  the 
muscles,  &c.  Every  thing  is  of  use  in  the  individual  man ; 
but  make  a  step  from  the  individual  man  to  the  great  or 
universal  man,  the  species,  and  then  nothing  is  of  use. 
What  was  the  use  of  idolatry  ? — no  use  at  all.  What 
was  the  use  of  Jewism.^ — no  use  at  all.  AVhat  was  or  is 
tlie  use  of  Christianity,  or  JMahometanism,  or  Savagism  ? 
— no  use  at  all.  Thus  he  reasons  two  diflPerent  ways. 
His  experience  compels  him  to  the  one ;  in  the  other,  he 
flies  from  the  lesson  of  experience  ;  and  because  his  ig- 
norance cannot  point  out  the  use  of  a  system,  he  imme- 
diately concludes  it  is  of  no  use  at  all. 

Thus  the  materialist,  or  the  infidel  and  the  believer, 
reason  exactly  upon  the  same  principles  ;  for  the  believer 
rejects  all  religions  but  one,  and  in  rejecting  them  he  uses 
the  arguments  of  the  infidel,  and  comes  to  his  conclusion — 
no  use  at  all.  The  infidel  only  adds  one  more  to  the  list 
of  the  believer's  outcasts — uses  the  believer's  arguments 
ag&inst  himself,  and  comes  to  the  same  general  conclu- 


sion— no  tue  at  all.    All  men  are  infidels  to  each  other : 

the  Jew  to  the  Christian,  the  Christian  to  the  Mahometan, 
and  the  materialist  to  the  Christian;  and  all  are  infidels 
in  reality,  for  all  are  exclusive,  all  are  limited  in  their 
views  of  nature.  All  belong  to  one  school — the  exclusive 
system.  Therefore  they  shall  all  be  condemned  ;  for 
when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  and  findeth  no  faith  upon 
the  earth,  what  will  he  say?  St.  Paul  says,  that  "God 
hath  included  all  men  in  unbelief,  that  he  may  have 
mercy  upon  all ;"  but  that  is  too  good  a  doctrine  to  be 
taught  now-a-days,  for  neither  believers  nor  unbelievers 
will  believe  it.  Why  ?  Because  all  men  are  infidels. 
There  is  no  faith  on  the  earth. 

Both  parties  are  bewildered ;  they  are  involved  in  a 
labyrinth,  out  of  which  there  is  no  clue  to  guide  them. 
They  are  both  illogical,  both  inconclusive  in  their  rea- 
sonings, and  are  doomed  to  everlasting  bickering,  ever- 
lasting disunion,  unless  they  embrace  the  simple  truth, 
which  imites  them  both  in  everlasting  love.  Both  have 
truth  upon  their  respective  sides,  but  neither  will  receive 
the  truth  of  the  other,  merely  because  he  imagines  it 
overturns  his  own.  Therefore,  rather  than  reject  a  fa- 
vourite truth,  they  reject  a  truth  to  which  they  have  no 
attachment.  Each  is  partial  in  his  views,  and  conse- 
quently uncharitable  in  his  feelings.  Nature  appears  a 
chaos  to  his  mind.  He  sees  no  connexion  between  the 
parts  and  the  whole — between  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future — no  plan,  no  system.  His  mind  is  cchpsed 
and  straitened  by  his  own  philosophy,  which  leads  him 
in  a  way  so  narrow  that  he  cannot  turn  himself. 

That  matter  exists  few  can  seriously  dispute  ;  and  that 
there  is  a  spiritual  power  within  it,  by  which  its  move- 
ments are  caused,  is  equally  absurd  to  deny,  "With- 
out the  matter,  the  power  could  not  act — for  it  has  not  a 
patient  to  act  upon.  Without  the  power,  the  matter  could 
not  act — for  it  has  not  a  cause  to  produce  an  effect.  Hence 
the  only  philosophy  which  is  unassailable  by  objection  of 
any  kind  is  that  which  combines  materialism  and  spiri- 
tualism in  one.  Both  extremes  are  wrong,  as  usual. 
"All  judgment  is  given  unto  the  Son  ;"  that  is,  he  who 
unites  the  two  natures.  Thus,  even  the  words  of  Christ, 
which  v/ere  accounted  so  hard  a  saying  that  many  left 
him,  become  literally  true — "  Unless  ye  eat  my  flesh,  and 
drink  my  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you,"  "  Ye  are  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  the  spirit  of  Christ  dwellcth  in  you." 
"  We  are  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh," 
"  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul." 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

A.  B.  C,    A    PLATONIC    DIALOGUi:. 

{The  Scene  is  in  Chattcrland.) 

A.  Must  not  a  poor  working  man  wish  himself  to  the 
devil,  when  he  thinks  how  he  is  labouring  hard  all  the 
day  long  and  gets  so  little,  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover 
his  back,  whilst  so  many  a  thousand  blue  and  red  coats 
consume  the  fruits  of  his  labour  in  vice  and  idleness? 

B.  "^V^ly  do  you  complain  of  the  blue  and  red  coats? 
Is  there  not  another  vermin  which  consume  our  labour: 
I  mean  the  black  gowns  ? 
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A.  The  black  gowns,  my  friend,  are  the  supporters  of 
religion. 

B.  I'he  blue  and  red  coats,  my  friend,  are  tlie  sup- 
porters of  the  state. 

A.  Pray,  Sir,  what  is  that  which  you  call  the  state.'' 

B.  Pray,  Sir,  tell  me,  what  do  you  call  religion  ? 

A.  By  religion,  I  mean  the  archbishops,  the  bishops, 
the  deans,  and  prebendaries,  their  wives  and  mistresses ; 
their  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children. 

B.  The  state  is  the  king's  most  gracious  majesty,  his 
ministers,  his  pensioners,  their  wives  and  mistresses,  their 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  children. 

A.  A  most  excellent  state  ! 

B.  A  most  charming  religion  I 

A.  ^Vhat  you  call  the  state,  I  should  call  a  corrupted 
government. 

B.  What  you  call  religion,  I  should  call  a  corrupted 
church. 

A.  Our  religion.  Sir,  is  founded  upon  the  holy  writings. 

B.  Our  state.  Sir,  is  founded  upon  our  most  blessed 
constitution. 

A.  Say  rather  upon  our  blue  and  red  coats. 

B.  Or  rather  upon  the  black  and  purple  gowns. 

A.  But  think  for  a  moment  of  the  eternal  bliss  which 
the  church  promises  to  the  tithe  and  church-rate  payers. 

B.  But  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  happiness  which 
the  government  promises  to  its  tax-paying  liege  subjects. 

A.  Fudge ! 

B.  Nonsense ! 

A.  Sir,  you  are  an  infidel. 

B.  Sir,  you  are  a  radical, 

A.  Wretched  citizens  ! 

B.  Miserable  believers ! 

C.  Tut,  tut ;  hold  your  tongues,  ye  fools,  and  listen  to 
me !  In  a  village  in  Hungary  there  lived  two  farmers, 
the  drollest  fellows  under  the  sun.  The  one  would  not 
have  destroyed  one  field-mouse  if  you  had  given  him  a 
ton  of  gold  ;  the  other  would  not  have  allowed  a  slug 
to  be  destroyed,  if  you  had  promised  him  the  whole  world. 
But  the  one  who  was  fond  of  the  mice  saw  perfectly  the 
folly  of  his  neighbour,  and  laughed  at  him ;  and  vice 
versa.  Unhappily,  the  schoolmaster  had  not  yet  been 
abroad.  Miss  Martineau  and  Company's  moral  checks 
were  unknown  among  the  mice  and  the  slugs  ;  and  they 
multiplied  so  fast,  that  within  a  short  time  the  labours  of 
the  farmers  were  entirely  consumed  by  them. 

A.  Do  you  understand  that  ? 

B.  Do  you  comprehend  him  ? 

A.  Away  with  the  slugs  and  the  mice  ! 

B.  Away  with  the  mice  and  the  slugs  ! 

C.  Away  with  the  vermin  that  consumes  in  idleness 
the  fruits  of  our  industry  ! 

A.  B.C.  Amen  ! 

PHILADELPHOS. 

THE  SAVAGB  OF  AVEYRON,  1796. 

Three  years  and  a  half  ago  (in  the  spring  of  1796),  in 
that  part  of  the  forest  of  Caune  called  the  Bassine,  in  the 
department  of  Tame,  a  child  was  seen  entirely  naked, 
•who  fled  from  the  approach  of  man.  So  unexpected  an 
occurrence  excited  interest  and  curiosity  :  the  next  and 


the  following  days,  at  the  same  hour,  they  posted  them- 
selves in  the  glades  of  the  wood,  watched  with  precau- 
tion, and  saw  the  same  individual  seeking  acorns  and 
roots,  upon  which  he  fed. 

This  news  circulating  in  all  the  country,  some  persons 
determined  to  go  and  seek  so  extraordinary  a  being. 
They  met  with  him  in  effect ;  caught  him  after  much 
trouble,  on  account  of  his  agihty;  but  he  escaped  imme- 
diately, and  regained  the  wood,  [Extract  of  the  official 
report  of  Citizen  Guiraud,  commissary,  near  the  canton 
of  St.  Africa,  addressed  to  the  Central  Commissary, 
1799.] 

Fifteen  months  had  already  passed  since  his  first  eva- 
sion, when  he  was  found  in  the  same  wood  about  the  close 
of  the  year  1798,  by  three  hunters  of  Caune.  At  the 
sight  of  them  he  ran,  and  endeavoured  to  climb  up  a  tree 
[Letter  of  Citizen  N.,  published  in  the  Journal  of  De- 
bates, 1799]  ;  but  this  resource  could  not  withdraw  him 
from  the  pursuits  of  the  hunters;  they  got  him  into  their 
power,  and  brought  him  to  Caune.  From  this  period 
dates  his  entry  into  society,  and  the  origin  of  the  changes 
which  have  been  succesively  operated  in  his  manner  of 
life. 

H?  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity  when  taken  by  the 
hunters  ;  they  provided  him  with  clothes  :  he  had  only 
lived  upon  raw  potatoes,  acorns,  or  chestnuts  ;  they  gave 
him  some  rye  bread,  and  taught  him  to  cook  his  potatoes 
and  other  food  at  the  fire. 

Still  liberty  appeared  preferable  to  this  kind  of  life. 
He  only  stayed  eight  days  at  Caune,  at  the  house  of  the 
widow  with  whom  he  had  been  placed,  and  he  again 
escaped;  but  instead  of  flying  into  the  woods,  he  wan- 
dered in  the  mountains,  and  overran  the  different  villages 
of  the  country,  making  a  circuit  of  about  tv/enty-five 
miles.  Yet,  in  the  night,  he  was  never  seen  in  any 
dwelling;  and  he  seldom  stayed  more  than  half  an  hour  in 
the  villages  and  hamlets  he  frequented.  He  lived  this 
wandering  and  vagabond  life  more  than  six  months,  ex- 
posed to  the  cold  of  a  most  rigorous  winter. 

The  weather  for  some  days  had  been  milder,  v/hen,  on 
the  19th  of  Nivose,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
entered  the  house  of  Citizen  Videl,  a  dyer  of  St.  Sernin, 
dwelling  in  a  house  about  a  mile  from  the  tOAvn.  His 
head,  arms,  and  feet,  were  bare;  the  other  parts  of  his 
body  were  covered  with  the  tattered  remains  of  an  old 
shirt,  which  six  months  before  was  given  him  at  Caune. 

"  We  were  soon  informed  of  it  in  the  neighbourhood, 
says  citizen  Constans  St.  Esteve,  [Extract  of  the  official 
report  addressed  by  the  Citizen  Constans  St.  Esteve, 
commissary  of  government  near  the  Canton  of  St.  Sermin, 
to  the  central  commissary,  1799,]  and  a  crowd  of  people 
flocked  to  see  the  child,  who  was  said  to  be  a  savage.  I 
ran  there  immediately,  to  see  what  degree  of  credit  Avas  to 
be  given  to  the  popular  noise.  I  found  him  seated 
before  a  good  fire,  which  seemed  to  give  him  much 
pleasure,  but  showing  inquietude  at  intervals,  which  1 
attributed  to  the  concourse  of  people  around  him.  I 
considered  him  for  some  time  without  speaking ;  1  after- 
wards addressed  him,  and  I  was  not  long  in  perceiving 
that  he  was  dumb.  Soon  after  I  thought  he  was  deaf, 
when  I  remarked  that  he  made  no  sign  in  ansAver  to  the 
different  questions  which  I  put  to  him  with  a  loud  and 
sloAv  voice. 

"  I  took  him  affectionately  by  the  hand  to  lead  him  to 
my  house;  he  resisted  with  effort;  but  my  repeated 
caresses,  and  especially  tAvo  kisses  which  I  gave  him, 
with  a  smile  of  friendship,  decided  him  immediately,  and 
he  has  since  shown  much  confidence  in  me. 

"  Brought  to  my  house,  I  thought  he  was  hungi-y,  and 
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I  gave  him  something  to  eat.  Whilst  we  were  on  the 
road  they  endeavoured  to  persuade  me  that  he  fed  upon 
raw  roots  and  vegetables.  To  assure  myself  of  the  fact, 
or  to  know  his  taste,  I  served  him  at  once,  in  a  large 
dish,  with  cooked  and  raw  meat,  rye  and  wheat  bread, 
apples,  pears,  grat'es,  nuts,  chestnuts,  acorns,  parsnips, 
and  an  orange.  He  took  the  potatoes  with  confidence, 
and  threw  them  on  the  fire  to  roast ;  he  afterwards 
examined  all  the  other  vegetables,  smelt  them  one  after 
the  other,  and  rejected  them.  I  then  bade  my  servant 
bring  a  greater  quantity  of  potatoes  :  he  was  delighted  at 
the  sight ;  took  them  with  both  his  hands,  and  put  them 
on  the  fire  an  instant  after  ;  he  took  them  with  his  right 
hand  from  the  middle  of  the  live  coals,  and  ate  them  all 
burning.  There  was  no  way  of  getting  him  to  wait  till 
they  were  cool,  and  he  manifested  the  pain  he  felt  in 
being  burned  by  iaarticulate  and  sonorous  sounds, 
without  being  plaintive.  When  he  was  thirsty,  he  cast 
his  eyes  round  him,  and  seeing  a  jug,  without  making  the 
least  sign,  he  took  my  hand  in  his  and  led  me  towards  it, 
and  struck  it  with  his  left  hand  as  a  way  of  asking  for 
something  to  drink.  Wine  was  offered  him,  but  he  re- 
fused it,  with  many  signs  of  impatience  at  the  delay  I 
made  in  giving  him  water. 

"  His  frugal  breakfast  over,  he  rose,  ran  towards  the 
gate,  cleared  it  at  one  bound,  and  in  spite  of  my  shouts 
fled  so  swiftly  that  I  had  much  trouble  to  catch  him. 
I  led  iiim  back  without  his  making  any  sign  of  pleasure 
or  pain.  He  had  already  greatly  interested  me  as  an  un- 
fortunate being  ;  I  began  to  feel  sentiments  of  another 
sort,  those  of  surprise  and  curiosity.  The  refusal  of 
bread,  meat,  the  preference  given  to  potatoes,  a  kind  of 
agreeable  sensation  which  he  appeared  to  experience  at 
the  sight  of  the  acorn  which  had  been  given  him,  and 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  no  longer  than  any  other 
objects,  his  satisfied  air,  which  nothing  troubled,  except  at 
intervals,  although  in  the  most  absolute  nudity,  the 
dread  of  being  deprived  of  liberty,  made  me  conclude 
that  the  boy  had  lived  from  his  tenderest  years  in  the 
woods,  a  stranger  to  social  wants  and  customs." 

On  the  20th  of  Nivose  he  was  removed  from  St. 
Sermin,  to  the  hospice  of  St.  Africa.  According  to  the 
observation  of  citizen  Guiraud,  at  the  period  of  his  ar- 
rival, he  was  realltj  durnb;  that  is  to  say,  that  he  absolutely 
articulated  no  sound  ;  fifteen  days  afterwards  his  tongue 
seemed  a  little  loosened  ;  he  screamed. 

Accustomed  to  bear  all  the  rigours  of  winter  in  a  very 
high  country,  [the  highest  point  of  this  mountain, 
where  citizen  Mechain  had  established  a  signal  in  1797, 
is  1284  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,]  this  child 
could  not  suffer  any  sort  of  clothing:  he  quitted  them  as 
soon  as  he  was  dressed,  or  tore  them  when  he  could  not 
otherwise  take  them  off.  To  cover  his  head,  he  wore  a 
child's  cap,  which  was  fastened  under  his  chin  to  prevent 
him  from  pulling  it  off. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  hospital,  he  showed  much  re- 
pugnance to  sleep  in  a  bed ;  yet  he  accustomed  himself 
to  it  by  degrees,  and  in  the  end  manifested  much  plea- 
sure when  his  sheets  were  changed. 

He  then  fed  on  raw  potatoes,  nuts,  and  chestnuts :  in 
the  latter  time  of  his  stay  he  accustomed  himself  to  eat 
soup  with  brown  bread  soaked  in  it;  but  in  every  case  he 
took  no  food  before  smelling  it  after  the  manner  of  a 
monkey. 

Though  his  existence  during  his  stay  at  St.  Africa 
was  milder  and  less  dangerous  than  that  of  the  forest, 
yet  he  sought  to  forsake  the  society  of  men  and  return 
into  the  desert ;  twice  he  escaped,  and  it  was  only  by 
great  exertion  that  he  was  retaken.  Citizen  Nougairolles, 


governor  of  the  hospital,  an  eye  witness,  told  me  that, 
being  pursued  in  the  fields,  and  seeing  himself  on  the 
point  of  being  taken,  he  was  observed  to  put  his  hands 
to  the  ground  and  go  on  all-fours. 

The  child  hail  already  been  some  <lays  at  the  hospital, 
when  the  fame  of  his  history  spread  throughout  the  re- 
public, accompanied,  according  to  custom,  with  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstances.  Some  affirmed  him  to  be 
covered  with  hair  like  a  bear ;  others  that  he  swam  and 
dived  like  a  duck  ;  and  others,  in  short,  that  he  jumped 
from  tree  to  tree  like  a  squirrel. 

Many  journals  made  mention  of  him,  and  all  Paris 
discoursed  of  the  Savage  of  Aveyron ;  but  the  central 
administration  of  the  department  had  not,  as  yet,  re- 
ceived any  official  relation  of  his  history. 

In  my  impatience  to  learn  upon  what  foundation  the 
popular  noise  rested,  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  central 
commissary  on  the  .3rd  of  Pluviose ;  and  although  the 
weather  was  very  bad,  I  offered  to  set  out  immediately 
for  St.  Africa,  to  see  and  examine  this  individual,  whose 
fame  flew  into  every  part  of  the  republic.  Then  citizen 
Randon,  [now  under-prefect  at  Millau,]  zealous  for 
every  thing  which  concerns  the  public,  wrote  to  the  com- 
missary of  St.  Sermin  to  have  positive  instructions  con- 
cerning the  child,  and  hav«  him  removed  to  Rodez  if  he 
were  still  in  his  hands. 

He  arrived  at  Rodez  on  the  loth  of  Piuviose  last,  at 
three  in  the  afternoon,  surrounded  by  an  immense  crowd 
of  people,  which  gave  him  so  much  trouble  that  he  bit 
indiscriminately  those  who  came  near  him.  Immedi- 
ately the  central  administration  wrote  me  a  letter  to 
request  me  to  take  charge  of  the  child  ;  and  to  procure 
him  every  thing  he  required  till  they  had  determined 
what  should  be  done  with  him. 

A  short  time  after  the  minister  of  the  interior  gave 
orders  to  the  central  administration  to  remove  the  child 
to  Paris,  but  important  considerations  engaged  the  admi- 
nistrators to  defer  this  removal.  We  had  not  received 
any  answer  to  the  questions  we  had  asked  ;  we  did  not 
yet  know  what  were  the  intellectual  facvdties  of  this  in- 
dividual, we  knew  not  what  was  his  origin,  we  thought 
some  persons  might  perhaps  come  and  claim  him  ;  and, 
in  this  case,  not  being  able  to  describe  him,  how  could 
we  have  proved  his  identity. 

In  effect,  since  that  period,  two  unfortunate  fathers, 
who  had  lost  a  child  of  this  age,  one  at  the  time  of  the 
revolt  of  Lezore  in  1793,  the  other  at  the  siege  of 
Toulon,  came  successively  to  examine  him  ;  but  they 
declared  he  was  not  their  son.  [One  of  these  unfortunate 
fathers  is  of  Marvejois,  the  other  of  Toulouse.") 

Conjectures  upon  his  Origin. — According  to  some  very 
recent  reports  which  I  have  had  communicated  to  me  by 
persons  worthy  of  credit,  and  the  rumours  which  circu- 
late in  the  canton  of ,  this  child  belongs  to  a  person 

named  D N ,  at  M .  He  is,  they  say,  born  of 

a  legitimate  marriage,  but  his  inhuman  parents  have 
abandoned  him  for  six  years  because  he  was  dumb.  They 
point  out  the  place  where  he  lodged  in  the  night,  and 
where  he  gathered  leaves  to  make  his  bed.  They  know 
the  fields  and  gardens  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
seek  potatoes  and  turnips,  and  they  indicate  the  oaks 
which  furnished  him  with  acorns. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  information  which  we 
have  collected  up  to  the  present  time,  of  the  origin  of 
this  unfortunate  being.  We  have,  in  truth,  but  mere 
conjectures  upon  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  causes 
which  led  him  into  the  forest ;  but  it  appears  certain  that 
he  has  hved  for  some  time  in  a  state  similar  to  that  of  a 
brute,  as  is  proved  by  the  reports  of  the  commissaries  of 
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St.  Sermin  and  St.  Africa,  by  the  testimony  of  persons 
worthy  of  faith,  and  moreover  by  his  own  tastes,  habits, 
and  manner  of  life. 

Exterior  Conformation. — In  his  exterior,  the  child 
shows  no  difference  which  distinguishes  him  from  others. 
He  is  about  four  feet  high,  and  appears  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  old.  His  skin  is  white  and  smooth,  face  round, 
eyes  black  and  sunk,  eyelashes  long,  hair  brown,  nose 
long  and  a  little  pointed,  mouth  middle  size,  chin  round, 
physiognomy  agreeable,  and  smile  graceful. 

His  tongue  does  not  present  any  vice  of  conformation. 
The  teeth  of  his  lower  jaw  stand  clear  from  the  gums, 
and  are  yellowish  at  the  base.  All  his  body  is  covered 
with  scars,  the  greater  part  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
produced  by  burns.  He  has  one  upon  his  right  eyebrow, 
another  in  the  middle  of  his  cheek  on  the  same  side,  one 
upon  his  chin,  and  one  on  his  left  cheek. 

When  he  is  seated,  and  even  when  he  eats,  he  makes  a 
guttural  sound,  a  dull  murmur,  and  swings  his  body  from 
side  to  side,  and  backwards  and  forwards,  holding  his 
head  up,  the  chin  protruded,  the  eyes  fixed,  and  the  lips 
closed.  In  this  position  he  sometimes  suffers  spasms,  a 
sort  of  convulsive  access,  which  seem  to  announce  some 
affection  in  the  nervous  system. 

Sense. — All  his  organs  are  well  disposed,  and  his  senses 
in  general  good.  Some  persons  suppose  him  to  be  deaf, 
because  he  does  not  turn  or  answer -to  the  cries  and  ques- 
tions which  are  addressed  to  him  ;  but  with  a  little  re- 
flection we  may  conceive  that  his  ear,  though  perfectly 
conformed,  is  much  less  useful  to  him  from  the  want  of 
speech,  which  in  man  is  a  dependency  of  the  sense  of 
hearing,  an  organ  of  communication,  an  organ,  in  short, 
which  makes  this  sense  active;  instead  of  which,  in  the 
present  individual,  this  sense  is  nearly  altogether  passive, 
not  being  connected  with  speech. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  very  strongly  developed.  Taste 
being  an  interior  smell,  and  consequently  more  relative 
to  the  appetite  than  any  other  sense,  we  may  conclude 
that  this  child  has  likewise  a  surer,  finer^  and  more  ex- 
quisite taste  than  a  civilized  man.  This  conjecture  is 
founded  upon  his  repugnance  for  certain  aliments,  and 
hie  natural  appetite,  which  forces  him  to  choose,  without 
deceiving  himself,  those  which  agree  with  him. 

A  quick,  clear,  and  distinct  perception  of  objects  de- 
pends upon  the  perfection  of  the  organs  of  sight,  and 
under  this  relation  our  savage  has  this  sense  excellent,  as 
his  eyes  are  well  conformed;  but  as  the  judgments  of 
the  eye,  relative  to  his  nourishment,  have  need  of  being 
rectified  by  the  olfactory  organs,  they  cannot  be  a  surety, 
or  give  a  knowledge  without  the  organ  of  smelling:  so 
the  sense  of  sight,  considered  as  a  witness,  is  more  im- 
perfect, or  rather  has  acquired  less  perfection  in  this 
child  than  in  an  individual  living  in  society. 

In  a  man  endowed  with  strong  intelligence,  touch 
occupies  the  first  rank,  as  it  is  the  sense  most  relative  to 
thought  and  knowledge;  but  in  a  simple  and  almost 
imbecile  being,  who  covets  more  than  he  knows,  this 
sense  must  be  placed  in  a  lower  rank. 

This,  then,  is  the  order  of  the  senses,  as  nature  has 
apparently  disposed  them  in  this  savage;  smell  is  the 
first  and  most  perfect,  taste  the  second,  or  rather  these 
two  are  one;  sight  occupies  the  third  place,  hearing  the 
fourth,  and  feeling  the  last.  His  sensations  follow  the 
same  order,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  is  more  moved  by  the 
impressions  of  smell ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  judg- 
ments and  determinations  depend  upon  these  dominant 
sensations ;  those  of  the  other  senses  being  less  powerful 
and  numerous,  are  subordinate  to  the  first,  and  influence 
but  in  a  secondary  degree  upon  the  nature  of  this 
individual 


Privation  of  Speech. — Among  the  writers  who  have 
undertaken  to  discover  in  the  human  character  its  ori- 
ginal qualities,  and  trace  the  line  which  separates  nature 
from  art,  some  have  represented  man  in  his  primitive 
state  as  confined  to  a  purely  animal  sensibility,  without 
any  use  for  those  faculties  which  exalt  him  above  the 
brutes,  without  any  means  of  communicating  his  senti- 
ments, and  indeed  deprived  altogether  of  the  voice  and 
actions  which  are  so  proper  to  express  his  ideas:  our 
savage  justifies  one  part  of  these  conjectures;  he  does 
indeed  employ  some  signs,  which  he  has  acquired  since 
he  has  been  in  society,  to  express  his  principal  wants  and 
the  moans  by  which  they  may  be  satisfied;  but  he  is 
altogether  deprived  of  the  gift  of  speech,  and  can  only 
utter  inarticulate  cries  and  sounds.  Perhaps  this  is 
owing  to  some  fault  in  the  conformation  of  the  organs  of 
the  voice;  perhaps  the  consequence  of  the  wound  he  has 
received  upon  the  glottis:  but  even  supposing  that  in 
some  former  period  he  might  have  spoken,  it  is  certain 
that  having  lived  for  some  time  out  of  all  communication 
with  men,  he  would  have  lost  the  use  of  speech.  A  boy 
of  California,  about  twelve  years  old,  who  had  lived  with 
his  parents  in  a  desert,  having  been  found  some  years 
after,  knew  so  little  of  his  maternal  tongue,  very  defec- 
tive in  itself,  that  all  his  knowledge  of  it  was  confined  to 
a  very  few  words.  [Description  of  California,  page  176.] 
Selkirk,  the  Scotchman,  had  forgotten  his  language,  and 
even  lost  the  faculty  of  speech,  after  passing  five  years 
alone  in  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  [Allgemeine 
Historic  der  Reisen.] 

Instinct. — Given  up  by  nature  entirely  to  instinct,  this 
child  exercised  but  purely  animal  functions.  He  was 
unacquainted  with  our  factitious  passions,  those  wants  of 
convention,  which  become  as  pressing  as  the  natural 
wants:  his  desires  did  not  overstep  his  physical  needs. 
The  only  good  he  knew  in  the  world  was  nourishment, 
repose,  and  independence.  Age  has  not  developed  that 
impetuous  passion  which  torments  and  perpetuates  all 
animated  beings:  he  has  not  yet  proved  the  sentiment  of 
love.  All  his  sensations,  then,  have  relation  but  to  the 
care  of  procuring  the  food  which  is  neceesary  to  him, 
the  charms  of  liberty,  or  the  sweets  of  repose.  If  he 
manifest  some  ideas,  their  object  is  the  means  of  dis- 
coursing his  existence:  if  some  principle  of  reason  be 
discovered  in  him,  it  is  only  applied  to  his  wants;  if  he 
appear  to  possess  some  trace  of  memory,  he  only  exer- 
cises it  upon  his  own  preservation.  The  mind  of  a  per- 
son deprived  of  all  intercourse  with  others  is  so  little 
exercised  and  cultivated,  that  he  only  thinks  when  he  is 
indispensably  obliged  by  exterior  objects.  The  great 
fund  of  human  ideas  is  in  reciprocal  intercourse. 

His  affections  are  as  confined  as  his  knowledge;  he 
loves  no  one,  he  attaches  himself  to  no  one;  and  if  he 
show  some  preference  for  the  person  who  attends  on  him, 
it  is  the  expression  of  want,  not  the  sentiment  of  grati- 
tude: he  follows  him,  as  he  is  attentive  to  satisfy  his 
wants  and  content  his  appetite. 

The  most  piercing  shrieks,  the  most  harmonious 
sounds,  make  no  impression  upon  his  ear,  or  at  least  he 
appears  insensible  to  them,  and  shows  no  perception  of 
the  noise  made  close  to  him;  but  if  a  cupboard,  which 
contains  his  food,  be  opened;  if  a  nut,  of  which  he  is 
fond,  be  cracked  behind  him,  this  noise  immediately 
strikes  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  he  turns  himself  to 
seize  it. 

Pood. — All  those  who  examined  this  child  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  entrance  into  society  agree  in  saying  that  he 
had  a  very  decided  repugnance  for  bread  and  meat;  and 
that  he  only  eat  raw  potatoes,  chestnuts,  and  acorns 
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iluring  his  stay  at  Caune,  at  the  end  of  Messidor,  1797, 
he  learned  to  cook  his  potatoes,  and  since  then  lie  never 
tats  them  raw.  At  St.  Africa  he  first  eat  rye  bread, 
soup,  beans,  and  nuts. 

In  the  first  days  which  he  passed  at  Rhodez  lie  ate 
only  roasted  or  half-burned  potatoes,  raw  chestnuts,  and 
common  nuts;  afterwards  he  took  a  fresh  liking  to  rye 
bread  and  broth.  In  Prairial  be  had  so  decided  a  taste 
for  meat  that  he  ate  it  indiflxirently,  raw  or  cooked.  The 
dishes  he  most  likes  at  present  are  green  peas,  Windsor 
beans,  and  walnuts. 

This  want  of  food,  continually  in  exercise,  multiplies 
his  relations  with  the  surrounding  objects,  and  develops 
in  him  a  certain  measure  of  intelligence.  His  whole 
occupation  at  RhoJez  was  to  shell  beans,  and  he  per- 
formed this  task  with  as  much  discernment  as  the  most 
accustomed  person.  As  he  knew  by  experience  that 
these  vegetables  were  for  him,  as  soon  as  a  bundle  of  dry 
stalks  was  brought  he  sought  a  pot  or  a  pipkin,  and 
established  the  scene  of  his  operations  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  There  he  disposed  of  his  materials  as  conve- 
niently as  possible;  the  pipkin  was  placed  on  the  right, 
the  beans  on  the  left;  he  successively  opened  the  pods 
one  after  another  with  inimitable  suppleness  of  fingers; 
he  put  the  sound  beans  into  the  pipkin,  and  rejected 
those  which  were  mouldy  or  stained.  If  by  chance  a 
bean  escaped  him,  he  followed  it  with  his  eye,  picked  it 
up,  and  put  it  with  those  destined  to  be  cooked.  As  he 
emptied  the  shells,  he  piled  them  orderly  by  his  side, 
and  when  the  task  was  finished,  he  poured  water  into  the 
pipkin  and  placed  it  on  the  fire,  the  heat  of  which  he 
increased  with  the  shells  he  had  piled  up.  If  the  fire 
were  out,  he  took  the  shovel,  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
Clair  [the  name  of  the  person  who  took  care  of  him, 
and  who  accompanied  him  to  Paris.  See  Dr.  Hurd's 
Education  of  a  Savage ;2  making  him  a  sign"to  go  and 
seek  it  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hardly  did  the  beans  be- 
gin to  boil  than  he  desired  to  eat  them,  and  his  solicita- 
tions were  so  pressing  that  there  was  no  means  of  re- 
fusing him_,  and  he  greedily  ate  them  half  done  as  they 
were. 

■Wlien  he  wanted  his  potatoes  fried,  for  which  purpose 
lie  chose  the  largest,  he  carried  them  to  the  first  person 
he  saw  in  the  kitchen,  gave  him  a  knife  to  cut  them  in 
slices,  fetched  the  frying  pan,  and  pointed  to  the  cup- 
board in  which  was  the  oil. 

Towards  the  end  of  Ventose,  a  piece  of  sausage  was 
given  to  him,  which  after  his  custom  he  smelt,  and  then 
greedily  devoured  it.  The  next  day  the  captain  of  the 
auxiliary  battalion  of  Aveyron,  who  dined  in  his  apart- 
ment, made  a  sign  to  him  to  approach,  by  showing  him 
a  small  piece  of  sausage  which  he  had  cut  from  a  larger 
piece  on  his  plate :  the  young  savage  drew  nigh  to  take 
the  piece  which  was  offered  to  him ;  he  took  it  from  the 
captain  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  dexterously 
seized  the  larger  piece  on  the  plate. 

To  see  what  impression  the  sight  of  the  country  would 
make  upon  him,  I  took  him  one  day  some  distance  from 
Rhodez  to  the  house  of  Citizen  Rodat,  at  Olemps.  All 
was  disposed  for  his  reception:  beans,  potatoes,  chest- 
nuts, and  common  nuts  had  been  prepared.  This  abun- 
dance gave  him  great  pleasure;  and  without  noticing  the 
persons  about  him,  he  seized  the  beans,  put  them  into  a 
saucepan,  filled  it  with  water,  and  put  it  on  the  fire, 
^rith  the  shovel  he  opened  the  cinders,  threw  some  po- 
tatoes in,  and  retained  the  sister  of  Citizen  Rodat  to  help 
him  in  his  cookery.  In  waiting  they  gave  him  the  nuts 
and  chestnuts,  but  he  soon  required  to  be  served  with 
his  beans  and  potatoes ;  and  when  his  hunger  was  ap. 


peased  he  carried  away,  in  his  petticoat,  the  remains  of 
his  food,  went  into  the  garden,  and  by  a  foresight  com- 
mon  to  all  animals  which  are  liable  to  want,  he  buried 
them  in  the  ground,  doubtless  that  he  might  seek  them 
again  in  a  case  of  necessity. 

Since  some  time,  on  entering  a  kitchen,  he  is  accustomed 
to  hasten  towards  the  fireplace  or  stove,  and  examine  all 
the  saucepans  which  are  around  it.  He  successively  takes 
the  lid  off^  and  if  he  see  in  one  or  other  any  meat  stewing, 
he  soaks  a  piece  of  bread  in  and  eats  ;  but  as  the  woman 
who  has  charge  of  him  has  severely  repressed  this  act  of 
gluttony,  he  watches  the  moment  when  she  is  occupied, 
and  her  back  is  turned,  to  dip  the  bread  in  the  pan, — a 
thing  which  I  saw  him  one  day  do  five  or  six  times  fol- 
lowing unperceived. 

On  our  journey  to  Paris  we  took  care  to  put  in  a  knap. 
sack  a  small  store  of  rye  bread,  potatoes,  beans,  and  nuts, 
thinking  that  either  we  should  not  readily  obtain  these 
things  at  the  inns  we  stopped  at,  or  that  we  should  not 
always  have  time  to  cook  them.  The  child,  who  knew 
that  these  things  were  for  him,  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  knapsack;  he  had  it  always  by  his  side  when  he 
was  seated,  and  Avhen  we  changed  coaches,  or  when  we 
arrived  at  an  inn,  he  stayed  before  the  door,  and  would  not 
enter  into  the  hous-e  till  he  had  been  preceded  by  the 
dearest  object  of  his  affections. 

The  first  time  that  we  showed  him  a  looking-glass,  he 
immediately  looked  behind  it,  thinking  to  find  the  child 
whose  image  he  saw.  At  the  same  time  a  young  person 
who  was  standing  behind  him  offered  him  a  potato.  In 
his  impatience,  to  take  it  he  put  his  hand  towards  the 
glass;  but  seeing  that,  instead  of  obtaining  it  he  was 
farther  from  it,  he,  without  turning  his  head,  put  his 
hand  behind  him.  a  little  on  one  side,  and  placed  it  upon 
the  hand  of  the  person  who  held  the  potato. 

Suspicions  of  I mhecUHy. — All  these  details,  and  many 
others  which  might  be  added,  show  that  this  child  is  not 
entirely  deprived  of  intelhgence,  reflection,  or  reason  ; 
yet  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  in  every  case 
which  has  no  relation  to  his  natural  wants,  or  to  satisfy 
his  desires,  only  purely  animal  functions  are  observable. 
If  he  have  sensations,  they  can  produce  no  ideas.  He  has 
not  the  faculty  of  comparing  one  thing  with  another.  We 
may  say  that  there  is  no  correspondence  between  his 
soul  and  body,  and  that  he  reflects  on  nothing.  He  has 
consequently  neither  discernment,  mind,  nor  memory. 
This  state  of  imbecility  is  manifested  by  his  regards ;  they 
rest  upon  no  object.  The  sounds  of  his  voice  are 
discordant,  inarticulate,  and  made  both  day  and  night. 
In  his  walk,  he  always  trots  or  runs  ;  in  his  actions,  they 
are  without  aim  or  determination. 

Character. — When  he  is  flattered  and  caressed  he  is 
mild  and  complaisant ;  if  a  sign  be  made  him  to  approach, 
he  approaches;  if  the  hand  be  held  out,  he  advances  his, 
but  withdraws  it  quickly,  like  a  monkey.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  he  is  put  out  of  patience,  he  shows  motions 
of  passion  and  anger,  and  he  moves  his  arms,  legs,  and 
head  quickly,  places  his  closed  hands  on  his  eyes,  and 
shakes  his  head  with  vivacity.  He  at  the  same  time 
screams  with  despite,  and  sometimes  bites  with  subtilty 
those  who  are  the  cause  of  his  rage. 

Regimen. — It  would  indubitably  have  been  imprudent 
to  reform  too  hastily  the  way  of  life  he  had  contracted  in 
the  forests.  A  too  sudden  change  might  have  caused  his 
destruction,  or  at  least  destroyed  his  health,  as  it  hap- 
pened to  the  girl  of  Chalons.  Consequently,  since  the 
15th  of  Pluviose,  he  has,  without  constraint,  followed  his 
own  inclinations  and  tastes. 

Notwithstanding  the  liberty  he  enjoys,  and  the  facility 
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of  obtaining  the  food  he  is  most  fond  of,  he  always  en- 
deavours to  escape,  and  takes  advantage  of  every  occasion. 
When  he  finds  the  door  open,  his  first  motion  is  to  fly. 
He  has  already  evaded  Rhodez  four  or  five  times,  but 
happily  he  has  always  been  caught — sometimes  at  a  very 
considerable  distance  from  the  town.  On  our  journey  to 
Paris  he  also  made  many  attempts,  which  did  not  succeed. 

The  presence  of  fire  always  causes  an  agreeable  sensa- 
tion in  him;  lie  moves  his  hands  in  sign  of  joy,  laughs 
heartily,  pulls  his  petticoats  above  his  middle  to  feel  the 
heat  better.  When  he  is  called  to  with  a  loud  voice,  "Oh, 
the  rogue !"  he  immediately  drops  his  petticoats  over  his 
knees,  but  the  next  minute  they  are  up  again. 

This  eagerness  to  warm  himself,  and  the  pleasure 
which  he  shows  at  the  sight  of  fire,  caused  me  to  suspect 
that  this  child  had  not  lived,  as  was  said,  in  a  state  of 
perfect  nudity  during  a  winter  so  rude  as  the  one  just 
past,  for  I  could  not  conceive  how  an  individual  who  had 
supported  such  rigorous  weather  could  be  so  sensible  to 
the  impressions  of  heat ;  but  the  trials  I  have  made  have 
dissipated  my  doubts  and  uncertainty.  One  evening  the 
thermometer  being  four  degrees  below  zero,  I  stripped 
him  naked,  and  he  seemed  very  much  pleased  to  be  dis- 
encumbered of  his  clothes ;  I  afterwards  pretended  to  lead 
him  into  the  open  air;  I  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him  along  the  passages  of  the  school  to  the  principal  door 
of  the  buildings,  and  instead  of  showing  any  repugnance 
to  follow  me,  he  pulled  me  towards  the  door,  from  which 
I  concluded  that  these  facts  were  not  incompatible ;  that 
he  could  be  indifferent  to  the  impressions  of  cold,  and  be 
pleased  with  the  sweet  influences  of  heat,  since  we  see 
dogs  and  cats  subject  to  the  same  habits. 

He  slept  while  he  stayed  at  Rhodez  in  a  very  dry  apart- 
ment, the  casements  of  which  were  covered  with  cloth,  as 
he  had  broken  the  glass.  His  bed  was  composed  of  some 
bundles  of  straw,  and  he  had  only  a  linen  sheet  for  a 
cover,  in  which  he  enveloped  his  whole  body.  Light  as 
•WHS  this  covering,  he  was  never  cold  during  the  rigours 
of  winter,  a  fact  which  I  ascertained  by  feeling  his  arms 
and  legs,  which  I  always  found  penetrated  by  a  gentle 
warmth  ;  I  also  observed  that  he  slept  with  his  two  hands 
tlosed  upon  his  eyes,  and  his  knees  against  his  face. 

This  series  of  facts  and  observations  may  perhaps  ap- 
pear simple  and  minute;  but  vast  and  brilliant  delinea- 
tions afford  but  vague  and  imperfect  knowledge  ;  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  trivial  details  furnish  exact  aad  precise 
ideas. 

His  sleep  is  very  light,  and  he  wakes  at  the  least  knock 
at  his  door.  When  the  south  wind  blows,  we  hear  him 
laugh  heartily  during  the  night,  and  make  from  time  to 
time  some  sounds  expressive  neither  of  pleasure  nor  pain. 

He  commonly  wakes  at  day-break  ;  sits  up  in  his  bed 
with  his  head  and  the  other  part  of  his  body  enveloped 
in  the  sheet ;  he  rocks  himself  for  some  time,  and  lies 
down  by  intervals  till  his  breakfast-hour :  in  these  mo- 
ments, which  may  be  called  moments  of  recreation,  he 
will  neither  get  up  nor  go  out  of  his  room. 

At  nine,  or  thereabout,  the  door  of  his  room  is  opened  ; 
he  then  goes  into  that  of  the  person  who  takes  care  of 
him;  rye  bread,  potatoes,  nuts,  chestnuts,  green  peas,  and 
beans,  are  given  to  him.  If  the  weather  is  cold,  he  warms 
himself,  resting  himself  upon  his  knees  as  a  monkey  [now 
he  willingly  sits  on  a  chair] ;  afterwards  he  goes  to  his 
room,  where  he  remains  till  dinner  time. 

This  repast,  which  he  takes  about  twelve,  is  composed 
of  soup  with  bread  in  it,  sometimes  a  little  meat,  and 
sometimes  potatoes  or  beans.  Water  is  his  ordinary 
drink;  he  has,  until  the  present,  refused  beer  and  wine. 

When,   in  eating  soup,  or  by  any  other  accident  he 


wets  his  fingers,  or  any  other  part  of  his  body,  he  uses 
ashes  in  the  place  of  a  cloth  to  dry  them  ;  his  instinct  is 
sufficient  for  this. 

Sometimes  after  dinner  he  is  taken  out  to  walk  :  in  the 
winter  he  stays  by  the  fire;  but  every  day  about  two  he 
eats  some  bread,  chestnuts,  potatoes,  or  greens.  After 
this  luncheon,  when  he  has  no  beans  to  shell,  he  retires 
into  his  room,  lies  upon  the  straw,  wraps  himself  in  his 
sheet,  and  rocks  himself  or  sleeps  till  six  in  the  evening. 
Then  he  sups,  sometimes  on  meat,  greens,  potatoes,  or 
beans,  which  are  put  before  him  at  every  meal.  Then  it 
is  bed-time;  nothing  can  stop  him;  he  takes  a  candle, 
points  out  the  key  of  his  room,  and  becomes  greatly  en- 
raged if  he  is  not  obeyed. 

He  eats  about  two  pounds  of  bread,  as  much  of  roots 
or  greens,  each  day. 

His  winter  dress  consists  of  a  shirt,  a  carmagnole,  and 
a  short  petticoat,  which  reaches  his  knees.  His  feet  and 
head  have  been  bare  throughout  the  winter  ;  when  he  goes 
to  bed,  he  takes  his  clothes  ofi",  and  puts  on  those  proper 
for  the  night. 

This  kind  of  life  appears  favourable  to  his  health  and 
development.  He  has  grown  much  since  his  stay  at 
Rhodez;  his  body  is  strengthened;  and  he  has  only  suf- 
fered from  an  obstinate  cold,  or  some  other  light  indis- 
position. 

When  he  arrived  at  St.  Africa,  he  was  accustomed 
to  do  his  needs  wherever  he  was ;  now,  when  he  is 
pressed  by  necessity,  he  most  commonly  makes  a  sign  for 
the  door  to  be  opened,  and  he  goes  out  into  the  court,  or 
the  place  destined  to  that  purpose.  He  often  coughs,  but 
never  spits. — Translated  from  the  French  of  P.  J.  Bonna- 
TEURE,  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Avenron. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

Eti'mology  throws  great  light  upon  antiquity,  when  used 
with  a  skilful  hand ;  but  few  are  sufficiently  moderate 
and  unbiassed  to  make  a  discreet  use  of  it.  Hence,  like 
many  other  of  the  sciences,  it  has  incurred  considerable 
odium  merely  by  the  imprudence  and  intemperate  zeal  of 
its  own  friends.  The  Greeks  were  most  extravagant 
punsters,  and  they  published  these  productions  of  their 
own  ingenuity  with  all  the  gravity  of  Harlequin  or  Panta- 
loon himself.  Indeed,  whether  they  were  serious  or  in 
jest  it  is  hard  to  say.  If  they  were  serious,  they  must 
have  been  uncommonly  ignorant ;  if  in  jest,  they  were  as 
grave  as  monkeys  with  their  burlesque.  They  were  un- 
commonly vain,  and  seemed  to  think  their  own  language 
the  most  ancient  in  the  world ;  therefore  all  their  deriva- 
tions were  taken  merely  from  their  own  tongue,  although 
the  words  themselves  were  entirely  foreign.  Dean  Swift 
has  written  a  most  admirable  satire  upon  this  etymolo- 
gical foolery,  in  his  essay  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Enghsh 
language,  in  which  he  shows  that  Archimedes  is  derived 
from  the  three  English  words,  "  Hark,  ye  maids ;"  for 
this  old  philosopher  during  his  study  was  very  much  an- 
noyed with  the  gossip  of  his  maid-servants,  and  he  was 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  calling  out,  "  Hark,  ye  maids, 
can't  you  cease  your  prattle !"  And  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  prefacing  his  complaint  with  the  same  three 
words  invariably,  they  gave  him  the  nickname  of  Archi- 
medes. Alexander  the  Great  also  was  very  fond  of 
roasted  eggs,  and  it  was  his  usual  practice,  when  he  re- 
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turned  to  his  tent,  to  roar  out,  "All  eggs  under  the  grate." 
Hence  arose  the  name  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  hence 
also  arises  the  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  English. 

The  ancient  Greeks  inform  us  that  there  v.as  a  set  of 
people  with  dogs'  heads,  and  another  with  no  heads  at  all. 
Herodotus  says  so  with  great  gravity,  and  he  is  the  king 
of  historians  ;  and  moreover  we  are  told  by  Ilorus  Apollo 
that  these  dog- headed  people  were  kept  by  the  Egyptians 
in  their  temples — that  they  could  read  and  write — that 
they  died  piecemeal,  and  not  all  at  once  like  other  ani- 
mals ;  and  that  they  made  water  once  an  hour,  or  twelve 
times  a-day,  and  this  first  suggested  the  idea  of  dividing 
the  day  into  twelve  hours.  This  ridiculous  fable,  how- 
ever, is  now  very  easily  understood.  The  Greek  word 
for  these  monsters  is  Knnocephaloi.  The  Kunes  were  the 
prophets  or  priests  of  the  temple,  as  the  Scholiast  on  Ly- 
cophros  informs  us ;  and  Cephalos,  or  Keph,  or  Capk,  the 
rock  on  which  the  temples  were  built:  the  whole  word 
in  Egyptian  referring  merely  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
temple  on  the  rocks,  so  built  for  astronomical  observations. 
Moreover,  the  word  "  ouran,"  which  means  heaven,  and 
refers  to  celestial  observations,  is  as  like  as  possible  the 
Greek  word  "ourein,"  to  make  water,  from  which  our 
word  urine  is  derived.  And  as  these  celestial  observa- 
tions were  made  every  hour,  and  reported  or  written  in 
the  books  of  the  temple,  we  can  easily  interpret  the 
ridiculous  story  of  the  "  Kunocephaloi'  making  ^' ouran" 
once  an  hour.  "  Acephaloi,"  which  in  Greek  means 
"  without  a  head  or  heads,"  in  Egyptian  has  the  same 
meaning  as  the  former.  When  Diodorus  Siculus  there- 
fore informs  us  that  at  the  great  solemnity  of  Isis,  the 
Egyptian  goddess,  dogs  went  in  front  of  the  procession, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  were  really  dogs 
or  priests.  The  prophet  Jsaiah  also  confounds  the  two; 
for  he  says  the  priests  are  dumb  dogs  and  greedy  dogs  ; 
and  St.  Paul  very  gravely  exhorts  the  Christians  to  ''  Be- 
ware of  dogs." 

It  is  reported  of  Socrates  that  his  usual  oath  was  "by 
the  dog  and  the  goose" — a  most  ridiculous  oath  for  so 
grave  a  philosopher ;  but  the  words  "  kuna  and  chena," 
which  in  Greek  mean  dog  and  goose,  in  Egyptian  mean 
God  and  the  Son  of  God,  which  transforms  the  oath  of 
the  philosopher  from  one  of  tne  most  vulgar  and  con- 
temptible to  the  most  sublime  and  imposing  which  the 
human  imagination  can  invent.  Plato  himself  says  that 
the  "cAena,"  or  "  Cahen,"  was  an  Egyptian  god.  The 
Greeks,  however,  studied  no  language  but  their  own; 
they  ascribed  to  every  name  a  Grecian  origin,  and  made 
up  for  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  their  ianciful  inter- 
pretation by  some  more  fanciful  and  ridiculous  fable. 
Many  of  our  modern  etymologists  follow  their  example; 
and,  by  the  help  of  a  pretty  large  bump  of  comparison, 
continue  to  bestow  upon  words  and  things  an  origin  as 
far  from  the  literal  truth  as  east  is  from  the  west.  Ety- 
mology is  a  useful  science  when  studied  with  caution  and 
extensive  information;  but  in  the  hands  of  a  wag,  or  a 
bigoted  partizan  of  any  particular  creed,  it  becomes  no- 
thing  else  than  a  burlesque  upon  literature,  and  an  out- 
rage upon  common  sense. 

Our  word  "sun"  is  most  probably  derived  from  the 
old   Babylonish  names  "  San,  Son,  Zon,  Zaon,"  which 


mean  the  same  thing ;  but  still,  the  mere  resemblance 
won't  prove  it,  for,  upon  the  same  principle  of  reasoning, 
our  word  "  cur,"  a  dog,  is  derived  from  the  Oriental  word 
"  kur,"  a  title  of  the  sun.  And  "curtain"  might  be 
easily  divided  into  two  words,  "cur"  and  "tin,"  which 
mean  an  "  altar  of  the  sun,"  between  which  and  the  use 
of  a  curtain  there  is  only  a  very  far-fetched  resemblance. 
Chrus  and  Chrusaorand  Chrisna  andChristosare  all  very 
like  each  other,  and  all  titles  of  Deity;  but  if  you  merely 
infer  from  the  resemblance  that  they  are  one  and  the  same 
thing,  you  may  also  demonstrate  that  the  sun  is  only  a  cur 
dog,  or  that  a  cur  dog  is  the  light  of  the  world.  But 
then,  you  may  reply,  it  is  also  said  of  Chrisna  he  was 
born  of  a  virgin  :  so  is  the  sun,  to  which  all  these  words 
apply,  which  is  born  twice  every  year  in  the  two  equi- 
noxes, the  houses  of  justice.  In  the  vernal  equinox,  he 
"  rises  out  of  the  sea,"  or  the  constellation  of  the  fish,  the 
fish's  belly  ;  in  the  autumnal  equinox,  he  is  born  of  the 
virgin  ;  he  comes  out  of  the  sign  Virgo.  But  when  yoa 
have  discovered  this,  how  far  have  you  got? — have  you 
demonstrated  that  there  was  no  such  being  as  Christ  ? 
Don't  be  so  hasty  :  you  have  only  got  thus  far — that  there 
is  a  very  curious  resemblance  between  things  in  heaven 
and  things  on  earth ;  but,  more  of  this  hereafter. 

Two  Blacks  make  a  White. — When  sal-ammo- 
niac and  quick  lime,  two  substances  destitute  of  odour, 
are  blended  together,  they  produce  hartshorn,  or  the 
spirit  ammonia,  which  has  a  very  pungent  agreeable 
smell. 

Errata  in  our  last. — Page  33,  first  column,  line  12, 
for  yields,  read  rejects  ;  and  page  36,  second  column, 
line  53,  for  doles,  read  does. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

One  of  the  Unwashed  in  our  next. 

Stick  is  the  vanity,  or  tlie  impudence,  or  the  wickedness 
(^excuse  our  want  of  charity)  of  some  individuals,  that 
they  actually  take  the  trouble  of  transcribing  the  beauties 
of  our  national  poets,  and  sending  them  to  the  periodicals 
of  the  day  as  their  own  original  productions.  We  have 
received  several  of  these  impositions,  and  heard  of  many 
more ;  as  yet,  we  have,  we  believe,  always  been  so  lucky 
a*  to  detect  them  ;  but  if  any  should  chance  to  escape  our 
recognition,  we  should  not  be  ashamed  of  the  fact,  inas- 
much as  we  do  not  profess  to  be  so  universally  read,  or 
to  be  gifted  with  such  extraordinary  powers  of  observation, 
as  to  be  able  to  expose  every  instance  of  literary  plagiar- 
ism and  imjwsture.  Two  jneces  of  very  beautiful  poetry 
have  been  sent  to  us  this  week  as  original;  they  are  both 
copied  from  Lord  Byron,  and,  as  far  as  we  remember, 
verbatim.  We  don't  doubt  that  our  two  correspondents 
wrote  the  poetry ;  but  they  must  allow  that  we  are  also 
right  when  we  affirm  that  it  was  written,  printed,  and 
read  over  and  over  again  before  it  ever  captivated  their 
fancy.  Indeed,  we  wonder  much  that  they  ever  conceived 
a  relish  for  such  refined  sentiments. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE, 

Nature  is  generally  divided  into  three  kingdoms — the 
mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  the  animal.     The  distinction 
is  very  well  adapted  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  lan- 
guage, but  it  is  far  from  being  literally  correct.     These 
three  departments  merge  into  each  other  so  imperceptibly 
that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between 
them.     All  attempts  to  give  a  characteristic  definition  of 
each  have  hitherto  failed.     It  is  not  enough  to  charac- 
terize the  vegetable  by  growth  alone,  for  growth  is  a 
mode  of  existence  which  belongs  to  the  mineral  and  the 
animal  also.     We  have  no  better  proof  of  the  growth  of 
the  mineral  world  than  the  discovery  of  fossil  remains  of 
animals  and  plants  in  the  hardest  rocks;  even  live  toads 
are  sometimes  found  imbedded  in  the  quarries,  Avhich 
coidd  only  have  been  secreted  there  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  solid  material  growing  around  them.    Besides,  we 
have  numerous  instances  of  rocks  of  several  hundred 
feet  in  thickness  growing  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries 
by  the  deposits  of  mineral  or  petrifying  springs,  waters 
which  contain  the  oxide  of  iron,  or  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  &c.    What  are  all  the  strata  which  form  the  foun- 
dation of    the   soil  which  we    inhabit,    but  vegetable 
growths  upon  a  large  and  magnificent  scale.''     There  is 
no  peculiarity  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  world,  which 
has  not  something  analagous  to  it  in  the  mineral.     To 
the  superficial  eye,  in  the  general  survey  of  the  stratified 
masses  whith  form  the  interior  of  our  mountains,  our 
valleys,  and  our  plains,  there  is  nothing  perceptible  but  a 
heap  of  dreadful  confusion,  and  lavish  expenditure  of 
labour,  and  deplorable  loss  of  useful  material.     But  the 
reflecting  and  inquisitive  mind  regards  them  with  a  very 
different  eye.    Every  thing  there  is  disposed  with  the 
same  regularity,  order,  and  utility,  as  the  different  func- 
tionaries of  an  animal  or  a  plant.     The  strata,  which  lie 
in  succession  one  over  the  other,  instead  of  lying  hori- 
zontally, which  would  render  them  inaccessible  to  human 
labour,  are  broken  and  inclined  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lowermost  strata  are 
frequently  seen  towering  above  the  level  of  the  soil ;  the 
beds  of  coal  are  all  so  conveniently  arranged  by  means  of 
dykes,  or  divisions  that  part  them,  that  the  pits,  which 
would  otherwise  be  completely  flooded  with  water,  are 
left  comparatively  dry,  from  the  impenetrability  of  the 
solid  clay  of  which  the  dykes  that  separate  the  coal  beds 
are  invariably  composed;  and  all  those  useful  materials  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  are  the  formations  of 
myriads  of  years  of  mineral  vegetation,  are  accessible  to 
man  only  by  the  expenditure  of  a  certain  amount  of 


labour,  without  which  it  is  an  unalterable  and  judicious 
decree  of  our  common  mother  that  no  great  and  import- 
ant good  be  obtained.  What  is  all  this  great  process 
within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  a  species  of  subter- 
raneous vegetation  preparing  for  the  use  of  the  intelligent 
inhabitants  of  the  earth — minerals,  metals,  salts,  fuels, 
&c.,  of  infinite  variety,  as  the  vegetable  world  is  bring- 
ing forth  food  and  other  necessaries  and  luxuries?  The 
principal  difference  between  the  two  kingdoms  is  this, 
that  the  vegetable  world  is  more  rapid  in  its  process,  and 
subject  to  frequent  successions  of  growth,  decay,  and  re- 
production; whilst  the  mineral  world  is  one  eternal  unin- 
terrupted continuation  of  all  the  three  in  one:  its  spring, 
its  autumn,  and  its  winter  are  everlasting. 

Vegetables  are  organized  substances  which  grow  upon 
the  body  of  the  earth,  like  down  upon  the  human  body. 
They  receive  all  their  life  and  all  their  substance  from 
the  soil,  and  contain  no  property  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  mineral  world,  into  which  they  all  dissolve  again 
after  a  temporary  existence.  They  are  nothing  else  than 
the  mineral  world  shooting  itself  up  into  the  light  of  day, 
with  an  organization  enabling  it  to  ascend  with  rapidity, 
and  develop  its  hidden  beauties  in  all  the  multiplied 
varieties  of  trees,  herbs,  fruits,  and  flowers.  They  are 
stni,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  part  of  the  mineral 
kingdom,  have  no  consciousness  of  a  separate  exj^tence, 
and  no  self-moving  properties. 

This  peculiarity  of  self-motion  is  the  characteristic  of 
animals.  Animals  are  "  automata,"  that  is,  organiza- 
tions which  possess  the  power  of  self-motion;  and  every 
organized  being  which  possesses  this  power  may  be  called 
an  animal.  But  this  definition,  which  is  the  nearest 
approximation  to  accuracy  that  we  can  attain,  is  not  a 
definition  which  appUes  solely  to  what  mankind  in  gene- 
ral call  animals,  for  it  also  applies  to  the  mineral  world, 
which  contains  in  itself  the  power  of  self-motion.  Phi- 
losophers have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find  out  a  defini- 
tion of  animal,  which  should  exclude  the  remainder 
of  nature,  but  they  have  always  failed.  They  have 
ascribed  this  failure  to  the  imperfection  of  the  language, 
or  the  extreme  nicety  of  the  subject;  but  it  is  neither  the 
language  nor  the  subject  which  causes  the  failure,  for  it 
is  not  a  failure  at  all;  there  is  no  generic  distinction  be- 
tween the  two,  for  both  are  animals,  and  the  only  differ- 
ence which  subsists  between  them  is,  that  the  one  is  a 
finite  and  dependent,  the  other  is  an  infinite  and  inde- 
pendent animal.  Nature  is  an  animal,  inasmuch  as  she 
is  an  automaton :  she  moves  herself— there  is  no  other 
power  to  move  her.  The  mineral  kingdom  is  Nature; 
and  within  herself  she  produces  her  two  offsprings  as 
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usual;  the  one  representing  death,  the  one  extreme — and 
the  other  representing  life,  the  other  extreme.  These 
two  are  vegetable  and  animal — mere  representatives  on  a 
small  scale  of  the  different  attributes,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical,  which  their  common  parent  inherits  on 
a  large  scale.  The  three  kingdoms,  then,  are  merely  our 
old  acquaintances.  Nature  and  her  two  sons,  the  bond  and 
the  /;-ee— the  vegetable  being  bound  to  the  earth,  the 
animal  roaming  free  upon  it.  These  two  are  law  and 
liberty,  or,  in  the  scriptural  language,  law  and  gospel;  the 
one  being  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  us  to  the  other,  even  as 
the  vegetable  world  is  a  necessary  process  to  lead  to  the 
animal  world,  for  no  animal  can  live  upon  any  food 
which  has  not  first  experienced  the  process  of  vegetation. 

We  must  not  however  be  understood  as  asserting  that 
a  stone  is  an  animal,  for  a  stone  is  only  a  part  of  the  mi- 
neral world  ;  nor  that  the  earth  is  an  animal,  for  the  earth 
is  also  merely  a  part ;  nor  that  the  solar  system  is  an 
animal,  for  that  is  but  a  mere  fraction — a  mere  wart  on 
the  finger  of  Nature.  What  we  mean  by  the  mineral 
world  is  universal  Nature,  or  the  infinite  universe.  This 
is  "  the  living  God,"  "in  whom  all  fulness  dwells,"  "  in 
whom  we  live,  anil  move,  and  have  our  being."  This  is 
only  one  single  infinite  Being ;  but  finite  animals  are  in- 
calculably numerous ;  there  are  supposed  to  be  four  or  five 
millions  of  species  in  this  planet  alone — the  lowest  species 
being  by  far  the  most  numerous.  But  all  these  are  merely 
parts  of  the  one,  being  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his 
flesh. 

There  is  nothing  more  sublime  than  a  general,  all- 
embracing  view  of  Nature,  so  far  as  our  humble  capacities 
can  take  it  in  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  consistent  view 
of  it,  Ave  must  contemplate  the  two  extremes  at  one  and 
the  same  time — the  two  extremes  of  great  and  small.  They 
are  both  equally  inconceivable  to  us,  but  yet  it  is  quite 
possible  for  us  to  express  ourselves  upon  the  subject  in 
lantniage  which  is  strictly  correct,  and  involving  no  other 
absurdity  than  the  immensity  of  the  idea.  Nature,  though 
infinite  in  magnitude,  is  infinite  also  in  the  minuteness  of 
her  operations.  Great  as  she  is,  she  works  with  much 
smaller  instruments  and  materials  than  we.  When  we 
mean  to  build  a  house,  we  go  to  a  quarry,  and  cut  out 
large  masses  of  stone,  for  material  to  erect  our  buildings. 
We  do  it  hastily,  and  really  appear  to  be  more  active  crea- 
tures than  Nature  herself,  who  built  the  stone — for  the 
Btone  is  literally  built.  She  brought  forth  the  material  by 
a  slow  and  tedious  process — she  wrought  v.ith  individual 
atoms,  laying  one  atom  upon  another  atom,  as  we  do  with 
bricks,  and  taking  myriads  of  years  to  accomplish  the  pro- 
cess of  petrifaction.  This  to  us  appears  infinitely  tedious, 
for  we  are  creatures  of  a  day  old,  and  a  span  long  ;  but  to 
Nature  a  thousand  years  are  as  a  day  to  us,  and  milUons 
of  years'  incessant  labour  upon  a  single  object  is  but  a 
little  agreeable  recreation.  We  must  not  measure  great 
things  with  small,  nor  infinite  with  finite,  otherwise  we 
merely  bewilder  ourselves  in  our  own  philosophy. 

But  unremitting  and  unwearied  as  Nature  is,  there  is 
the  most  consummate  order  in  all  her  productions ;  the 
three  kingdoms,  though  they  imperceptibly  merge  into 
each  other,  have  each  a  distinct  mode  of  operation. 
Thus  we  can  say  at  once,  when  we  see  any  object,  of 


whatsoever  material  it  be  formed,  whether  it  belongs  solely 
to  the  mineral  or  vegetable,  or  whether  it  has  been  the 
produce  of  animal  labour. 

The  productions  of  man  are  as  distinct  as  man  himself. 
Were  it  not  so,  there  would  be  confusion  in  Nature,  and 
our  judgments  would  be  baffled  in  their  investigatiou  of 
facts.  The  nests  of  birds  are  equally  specific,  so  that  we 
can  discover  the  species  of  the  tenant  by  the  nature  of  the 
habitation  which  it  has  formed  No  art  of  man  can  vie 
with  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  world,  which  is 
equally  original  and  exclusive  in  its  manner  of  working. 
The  mineral  world  only  displays  more  apparent  confusion 
because  it  is  infinite  in  extent,  and  the  mind  cannot  grasp 
and  contemplate  the  whole  at  once ;  but  there  is  a  man. 
ner  of  working  peculiar  to  itself  (which  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  calling  disorganization,  because  we  merely  view  it  in 
detacheil  fragments),  so  that  we  can  at  first  sight  distin- 
guish it  from  either  of  the  other  two.  Were  these  dis- 
tinctions not  irrevocably  fixed  by  Nature,  the  greatest  dis- 
order would  prevail.  Were  the  mineral  department  to 
build  houses,  hew  wood,  and  make  furniture,  such  as  are 
fabricated  by  men,  the  progress  of  human  industry  would 
be  stopped  for  ever.  The  evidence  of  the  senses,  the  in- 
ductive reasonings  upon  observed  facts  and  acknowledged 
premises,  which  now  lead  to  such  important  results,  would 
then  be  futile.  If  we  found  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  a  temple, 
or  a  city,  we  could  not  from  such  a  circumstance  infer 
that  men  had  once  dwelt  on  the  spot ;  for  it  might  be  re- 
plied, that  Nature  had  built  it.  The  ruins  of  ancient 
pyramids  and  temples,  the  fossil  remains  of  animals  and 
plants,  which  are  found  in  the  rocks  and  deposits  of  the 
earth,  would  then  have  amounted  to  mere  nothing  as  facts 
tipon  which  to  exercise  the  human  mind,  and  develop  its 
Iiidden  faculties.  But  all  these  evils  have  been  prevented, 
and  prevented  too  by  those  very  wise  and  judicious  means 
which  some  of  our  modern  philosophers  allege  as  proofs 
of  the  insensibility  and  judicial  blindness  of  Nature. 
What  they  call  ignorance  is  the  perfection  of  wisdom, 
the  law  of  everlasting  order,  without  which  the  mind  of 
man  could  never  be  of  any  intellectual  or  moral  benefit 
to  him. 

The  three  kingdoms,  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  the 
animal,  are  one,  inasmuch  as  the  same  substances  belong 
to  each,  and  the  same  animating  power  pervades  them 
all ;  but  they  are  all  included  in  the  mineral,  which  com- 
prehends universal  Nature.  It  may  well  be  said  of  this 
trinity^  therefore,  as  well  as  of  every  other,  the  first 
being  the  Father,  the  second  the  Son,  and  the  third  the 
Spirit  of  Life,  "  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son," 
as  the  Athanasian  Creed  hath  it :  "  The  Father  is  made 
of  none,  neither  created  nor  begotten  ;  the  Son  is  of  the 
Father  alone,  not  made,  not  created,  but  begotten ;  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  neither  made, 
nor  created,  nor  begotten,  but  proceeding :  the  Father 
eternal,  the  Son  eternal,  the  Holy  Ghost  eternal;  and  yet 
they  are  not  three  eternals,  but  one  eternal."  This  creed 
is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  three  kingdoms  of  Nature, 
only  the  old  parson  who  wrote  it  understood  it  in  a  A-ery 
different  light.  His  was  a  grope  in  the  dark ;  but  his 
words  are  prophetic,  and  really  not  more  mysterious  than 
Nature  herself.  THE  SHEPHERD. 
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GEOLOGY. 

Geology  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  interior  forma- 
tions and  arrangements  of  the  various  materials  of  which 
the  solid  body  of  the  earth  is  composed;  and  of  late  years 
it  has  attained  so  much  importance  and  certainty  in  its 
demonstrations,  as,  notwithstanding  its  comparative  no- 
velty and  infancy,  to  be  almost  upon  a  par  with  the  other 
sciences.  There  is,  however,  much  conjecture  still  mixed 
up  with  its  interesting  and  convincing  facts  :  its  parties 
are  actuated  by  divers  conflicting  prejudices,  by  which 
the  simplicity  of  plain  truth  is  for  a  time  distorted,  but 
many  curious  discoveries  are  thereby  brought  forth, 
■which  are  indispensable  to  the  final  determination  of  its 
great  fundamental  principles.  The  strongest  of  all  these 
prejudices,  as  usual,  are  religious  prejudices,  which,  ac- 
cording to  an  unalterable  law  of  nature,  invariably  stir  up 
an  equally  powerful  antagonist  party,  which  goes  as  far 
to  the  one  extreme  as  the  old  conservative  party  goes  to 
the  other. 

Some  of  the  early  discoveries  of  geology  alarmed  the 
religious  world  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the  revival  of 
the  old  Oriental  system  of  the  heavens  by  Copernicus,  or 
Galileo's  discovery  of  black  spots  upon  the  disc  of  the 
sun.  It  was  quite  enough  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation  was  attacked  in  its  literal  sense,  to  stir  up  the 
pious  zeal  of  the  whole  army  of  the  church  militant  on 
earth.  All  the  Christian  world  was  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  against  it,  insomuch  that  only  desperate  individuals, 
men  who  had  no  character  to  lose,  or  did  not  care  for 
losing  it,  had  moral  courage  sufficient  to  express  their  be- 
lief that  the  internal  organization  of  the  earth  presented 
abundant  proofs  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  was  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  it.  When  the  subject,  however,  was 
fairly  started  for  discussion,  the  most  absurd  hypotheses 
■were  gravely  maintained  and  propagated  by  both  parties. 
Theories  of  the  earth  then  poured  out  from  the  press  in 
all  directions ;  the  one  party  endeavoured  to  demonstrate 
that  all  the  geological  phenomena  of  strata  and  fossils 
were  accomplished  in  a  few  days  by  the  all-destructive, 
all-dissolving  agency  of  the  deluviai  waters ;  whilst  the 
other  party  maintained  that  these  phenomena  were  the 
effects  of  the  tedious  operations  of  ordinary  causes  for  a 
vast  succession  of  ages,  to  which  some  even  went  so  far 
as  to  ascribe  no  beginning.  Still,  however,  both  parties 
■were  deficient  of  facts,  which  they  did  not  seem  disposed 
to  collect  until  they  had  spent  the  energies  of  their  ima- 
gination. It  was  not  until  the  last  century  that  the  first 
important  geological  fact  was  generally  acknowledged, 
namely,  that  the  fossil  remains  of  shells  and  bones  had 
formerly  belonged  to  real  animals.  The  idea  was  first 
suggested  by  Fracastaro  in  the  sixteenth  century;  but  long 
after  that  it  was  maintained  that  they  were  merely  imita- 
tions formed  by  the  plastic  agency  of  nature.  This  point 
gained,  the  next  thing  to  determine  was  in  what  manner 
<hey  came  there,  and  what  sort  of  animals  they  were.  In 
the  infancy  of  anatomical  science  it  was  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  species,  for  the  distinctive  properties  of 
each  animal  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  analysed;  hence 
the  large  bones  of  the  fossil  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
and  hippopotamus,  were  frequently  taken  for  human 


bones,  which  confirmed  the  popular  belief  of  the  multi- 
tude that  the  human  race  had  degenerated  in  stature. 
This  accounts  for  the  fabulous  stories  of  human  skeletons, 
thirty  and  forty  feet  long,  found  in  morasses,  peat-bogs, 
&c.,  the  length  of  the  body  being  calculated  from  die 
comparative  size  of  the  bone.  Cuvier  was  the  first  to 
make  an  application  of  comparative  anatomy  to  the  ex- 
amination of  organic  fossils,  and  then  it  was  immediately 
discovered  that  the  greater  proportion  of  these  remnants 
of  a  former  world  were  the  bones  of  animals  now  no 
longer  in  existence.  This  was  one  proof  at  least  of  a 
great  revolution,  which  had  swept  away  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth  a  great  proportion  of  its  former  inhabitants. 
"  It  may  be  seen,"  says  Cuvier,  "  that  Nature  every 
where  distinctly  informs  us  that  the  commencement  of 
the  present  order  of  things  cannot  be  dated  at  a  very  re- 
mote period,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  mankind  every 
where  speak  the  same  language  with  Nature ;"  and  again, 
"  I  am  of  opinion  with  Deluc  and  Dolomieu,  that  if  there 
is  any  circumstance  thoroughly  established  in  geology,  it 
is  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  subjected  to  a  great 
and  sudden  revolution,  the  epoch  of  which  cannot  be 
dated  much  farther  back  than  five  or  six  thousand  years; 
and  that  this  revolution  had  buried  all  the  countries 
which  were  before  inhabited  by  men,  and  by  the  other 
animals  that  are  now  best  known." — Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Dr.  Buckland  has  supported  similar  views  in  a  very 
masterly  and  ingenious  manner.  His  description  of  the 
organic  fossils  found  in  the  Cave  of  Kirkdale,  Yorkshire, 
contains  an  amount  of  circumstantial  evidence  as  complete 
and  conclusive  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  minutes  of  any 
science,  which  is  not  purely  arithmetical  and  experimen- 
tal. He  concludes  that  the  cave  was  inhabited  by  hyaenas, 
at  a  time  when  elephants,  hippopotami,  &c.,  were  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island;  that  these  were  of  a  species  not 
now  extant  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  that  the  cave,  which 
now  opeusinto  a  quarry  at  a  great  distance  from  and  height 
above  the  sea,  "vvas  after  wards  immersed  in  water,  which  left 
a  deposit  of  sand,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  animals,  all 
broken  and  gnawed  by  the  teeth  of  the  hyaenas,  are  now 
found  in  great  abundance.  He  has  compared  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fossil  bones  wath  the  bones  which  had  been 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  jaws  of  the  same  genus 
of  animals  which  are  kept  for  public  exhibition,  and 
found  the  resemblance  to  be  perfect ;  even  the  dung  of 
the  animal  was  discovered,  and  at  once  pronounced  to  he 
genuine  by  the  keeper  of  the  managerie.  From  all  this, 
and  numerous  other  striking  facts,  he  concludes  that  the 
den  was  inhabited  by  these  ravenous  animals  at  a  very 
distant  period,  when  the  climate  of  this  country  was 
much  warmer  than  at  present,  and  that  they  were  sud- 
denly ejected  by  some  dreadful  inundation,  which  filled 
up  the  cave  with  mud,  and  destroyed  many  of  the  then 
existing  species.  Nothing  but  a  sudden  invasion  of  the 
waters  can  account  for  the  phenomena ;  for  the  bones 
seem  to  have  been  caught  as  they  were  left  by  the  animal; 
and  besides,  the  floor  of  the  cave  is  smoothed  and  polished 
with  their  tread ;  whereas,  if  it  had  been  forsaken  for 
some  time  previous  to  the  deposition  of  the  sand,  it  would 
have  been  all  rough  and  uneven  with  stalagmite,  a  kind 
of  pyramidal  crust  which  is  formed  by  the  dropping  rf 
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the  water  from  above.  This  stalagmite  is  still  visible, 
but  it  is  worn  by  the  feet  of  the  animals.  There  are 
numerous  caves  in  Germany  full  of  the  remains  of  bears 
and  other  animals,  but  principally  bears ;  these  are  also 
all  enveloped  in  deluvial  soil,  and  seem  to  have  been  in- 
volved in  a  similar  catastrophe  ;  at  all  events,  they  have 
been  submerged  in  water. 

Now  there  is  another  party  of  geologists,  who  turn  up 
tlie  lip  at  the  very  mention  of  deluvial  agency,  and  main- 
tain that  all  things  have  been  going  on  as  now  from  the 
beginning,  or  from  everlasting  ;  but  that  the  land  and  the 
sea  are  alternately  changing  place  by  a  very  slow  and 
regular  process,  which  is  rolling  the  waters  alternately 
from  north  to  south  during  a  period  of  20931  years — 
moving  during  ha'f  that  period  in  one  direction,  and  the 
other  half  returning  to  their  former  position.  This,  they 
maintain,  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena  of  bones  and 
shells,  valleys,  pebbles,  and  boulders.  We,  for  our  own 
part,  see  the  most  convincing  truths  in  both  opinions  : 
one,  alone,  cannot  account  for  all  the  phenomena  which 
present  themselves.  The  sudden  inundation  of  a  uni- 
versal deluge  can  never  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
beautiful,  the  regular,  and  the  systematic  depositions  of 
strata  ;  and  their  organic  remains,  rising  up  in  succession 
one  over  the  other,  and  giving  ocular  demonstration  of  a 
graduated  scale  of  vegetable  and  animal  creation,  which 
could  only  have  been  produced  by  a  long  series  of  ages  ; 
ages,  too,  of  alternate  rising  and  falling  above  and  below 
the  surface  of  the  waters.  If  the  process  was  so  slow  and 
gradual  as  the  one  party  would  have  it,  such  bones  as  are 
found  in  the  Cave  of  Kirkdale,  and  other  places,  would 
be  rolled  and  polished  by  the  waters  which  would  have 
washed  them  in  the  cave  for  hundreds  of  years,  and 
poUshed  them  like  ivory  before  they  had  buried  them  in 
the  mud ;  and  also  deposited  many  shells,  and  other  in- 
ferior marine  animals,  along  with  them.  The  other 
party,  however,  replies  that  the  cave  might  have  sunk, 
as  many  other  huge  masses  of  mountains  and  earth  have 
sunk,  into  the  bed  of  a  river,  by  means  of  some  internal 
con^^llsion  of  nature,  and  been  raised  again,  after  a 
long  lapse  of  ages,  by  a  similar  process.  This  is  quite 
possible,  and  in  accordance  with  known  facts,  as  Pro- 
fessor Lyell  has  shown  in  liis  excellent  work  on  the 
Elements  of  Geology.  Still,  however,  it  is  not  to  us  so 
satisfactory  an  account  of  the  modus  operandi  as  the 
deluvial  agency,  for  the  whole  catastrophe  seems  to  have 
been  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  to  have  swept  away 
the  whole  race  of  animals,  whose  bones  are  found 
scattered  over  the  whole  island,  whilst  the  living  race  is 
entirely  extinct  from  the  earth. 

In  respect  to  this  redoubted  deluge,  which  has  caused 
so  much  jealousy  and  bad  feeling  between  the  two  par- 
ties, we  have  only  room  for  a  few  short  remarks.  The 
two  extremes  are  much  nearer  than  they  seem  to  ima- 
gine ;  for  that  very  party  which  prides  itself  most  on 
what  are  called  physical  causes  (an  epithet  which  has  no 
meaning,  inasmuch  as  all  causes  are  physical  or  na- 
tural) not  only  acknowledges  the  possibility  of  an  al- 
most universal  deluge,  but  maintains  it  as  an  article  of 
philosophical  faith.  Thus  they  say,  that  as  the  perihelion 
of  the  earth  changes,  the  waters  move  along  with  it, 


and,  in  the  course  of  ten  thousand  years,  the  seas  which 
now  cover  the  southern  hemisphere  will  then  be  rolled 
over  to  the  north,  covering  all  our  present  continents, 
islands,  &c.,  but  leaving  exposed  an  equal  proportion  of 
land  in  the  south,  which  is  now  submerged  in  the  water ; 
what  is  this  but  a  deluge  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  in 
other  words,  of  the  Old  World  ?  Tliis,  however,  is  done 
in  thousands  of  years,  not  in  a  few  days ;  but  the  possi- 
bility is  all  that  we  are  speaking  of;  and  any  planetary  or 
cometary  agency,  and  a  very  little  could  do  it,  which 
would  merely  disturb  the  motions  of  the  earth,  and  shift 
its  poles,  would  flood  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
This  would  be  slow  or  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  duration 
and  power  of  the  cause  which  produced  it ;  whilst  the 
recession  of  that  same  cause  would  reduce  the  waters, 
and  restore  them  to  their  former  level.  We  don't  assert 
that  such  was  the  case  ;  we  only  contend  for  the  possi- 
bility of  the  thing,  upon  the  admission  of  the  party 
which  scoffs  at  it.  And  tliis  hypothesis  is  certainly  not 
only  more  in  consistency  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
wreck  of  the  old  world,  but  is  also  in  accordance  with  the 
universal  traditions  of  almost  all  nations.  These  tradi- 
tions are,  no  doubt,  to  be  received  with  a  considerable 
discount ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  totally  rejected  upon  the 
authority  of  an  immature  philosophy,  which  pretends  to 
read  the  book  of  ancient  history  by  the  insulated  facts  of 
an  infant  science,  as  a  gipsy  reads  fortunes  by  the  lines  of 
the  hand.  History  is  to  be  corrected,  not  to  be  >vritten 
by  such  means,  ^^e  conclude  at  present  with  the 
words  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips  :  "  If,  then,  the  present 
mean  depth  (of  the  northern  seas)  is  two  miles,  or  10,560 
feet,  the  sea  (by  the  process  above  alluded  to)  would 
rise  3,520  feet,  and  if  three  miles  .5,280  feet ;  in  either  case 
leavingbutfive  or  six  hills  in  Great  Britain  uncovered, and 
ascending  a  fifth  or  third  up  the  sides  of  Mount  Blanc." 
Sir  Richard  smiles  at  the  idea  of  a  flood,  yet  these  are  his 
own  words.  The  more  we  see  and  know  of  men  and  science, 
the  more  we  are  tempted  to  beheve  that  they  fight  for 
fighting's  sake.  They  are  quite  as  pugnacious  as  our 
ancestors  were,  only  they  have  got  another  weapon, 
which  is  much  more  noble  certainly,  but  hitherto 
has  been  very  destructive  in  its  effects.  Man  is  a 
warrior  by  nature ;  we  are  told  that  the  heaven  of  the 
ancient  Scandinavians  consisted  in  eating  [and  drinking 
to  excess,  and  then  rising  up  and  cutting  each  other  to 
pieces.  The  Irish  are  proverbially  fond  of  a  spree,  after 
a  social  glass. 

SCULPTURE. 

Believing  that  the  Fixe  Arts  form  a  subject  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  majority  of  your  readers,  I  have  sent  you 
this  paper,  being  the  first  of  a  short  series  on  the  history 
and  art  of  Sculpture. 

The  origin  of  the  beautiful  art  of  Sculpture  stands  so 
very  remote  in  the  history  of  mankind,  that  it  seems 
coeval  with  society  itself.  A\''herever  rational  and  edu- 
cated man  has  discovered  any  remnant  of  the  human 
family  in  a  primitive  and  pastoral  state,  wherever  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  untutored  savage 
under  circumstances  the  most  dull,  degraded,  aad  tm- 
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awakened;  whether  he  has  viewed  him  as  the  free,  daunt- 
less warrior,  the  bold  and  intrepid  hunter,  or  the  skilful 
and  hardy  fisher,  still  he  has  been  able  to  discover,  in  a 
thousand  varieties  and  forms,  a  feeUng  and  a  love  of 
imitative  art.  In  the  sculptured  war-club,  in  the  carved 
hunting-spear,  and  the  enriched  canoe-paddles,  we  can 
discover  the  germs  of  art,  the  very  same  in  principle  as 
that  which  through  time  and  education  has  bequeathed 
to  civiHzed  society  the  lasting  and  almost  breathing 
forms  of  those  conspicuous  actors  in  the  extraordinary 
drama  of  by-gone  times;  and  although  Sculpture  has 
too  often  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  debasing  influence 
of  tyranny  and  oppression,  although  the  chisel  of  the 
artist  has  too  often  been  plied  to  give  dignity  and  beauty 
to  the  architypes  of  heroes  and  conquerors,  men  who, 
through  being  ignorant  of  the  certain  means  of  securing 
posthumous  fame,  have  sought  it  in  discord,  war,  and 
misery  ;  still  the  talents  of  the  sculptor  have  frequently 
been  employed  in  their  peaceable  and  legitimate  avocation 
of  preparing  for  posterity  the  dignified  representations 
of  the  wise  and  virtuous,  under  circumstances  the  best 
calculated  to  improve  the  moral  feelings  of  our  nature ; 
for  the  true  end  of  Sculpture  is  to  inspire  our  minds 
with  noble  thoughts — to  give  us  the  most  affecting  views 
of  human  nature — to  touch  and  influence  the  tenderest 
sensibihties  of  the  heart.  With  regard  to  the  origin  of 
Sculpture,  many  theories  have  been  promulgated.  It  is 
more  than  probable,  I  think,  that  wood-carving  was  the 
first  among  the  imitative  arts  that  engaged  the  ingenuity 
of  man.  The  representation  of  external  forms  in  such 
a  soft  material  as  wood  must  have  been  easy,  compared 
with  the  more  stubborn  materials  of  the  earth.  The 
near  resemblance  that  some  trees  bear  to  the  human 
figure  might  have  first  tempted  the  untaught  hand  of 
man  to  commence  this  delightful  art,  by  merely  cutting 
off  the  more  superfluous  branches,  to  make  the  form 
more  natiiral  and  obvious.  In  this  way  might  those 
mighty  powers  of  the  mind  have  been  first  brought  into 
action,  whose  object  it  has  since  been  to  awaken  remem- 
brances of  human  actions  and  human  suffering  from  the 
earliest  times,  to  call  up  sensations  of  beauty  or  of  awe 
in  the  human  breast,  to  rouse  the  noble  feehngs  of 
patriotism,  gratitude,  and  friendship,  beginning  with 
less  durable  but  more  faithful  memorials,  and  proceeding 
onwards  by  gradual  steps  from  the  little  mound  of  earth 
bedecked  with  field  flowers,  the  rugged  moss-grown 
stone,  the  rude  and  scarcely  visible  representation  of  the 
human  form,  till  arrived  lastly  at  the  colossal  statue,  with 
its  gigantic  proportions  combining  the  noble  quaUties  of 
truth,  grandeur,  and  minute  refinement;  resembling 
more  the  spontaneous  overflowings  of  inspiration  than 
the  laborious  offspring  of  thought  and  science. 

Egyptian  monuments  carry  us  to  so  early  a  date,  that 
most  historians  make  that  country  their  starting  point; 
the  mysterious  fabrics  of  Hindostan  alone  seem  to  claim 
an  equal  or  more  ancient  date:  hence  there  have  been 
great  controversies  upon  this  subject,  and  many  great 
men  have  contended  that  all  arts  have  been  derived  from 
India,  as  their  parent  country.  But  careful  observations 
of  the  works  of  ancient  art  will  supply  more  rational 
means  of  decision  than  the  dubious  inferences  of  philo- 


logical and  antiquarian  erudition,  for  the  sculpture  of 
Egypt,  like  its  architecture,  is  massive,  unpretending, 
and  simple  in  its  character  and  composition,  compared 
with  the  more  numerous  and  elaborate  details  of  Asiatic 
art.  But  your  space  is  too  limited  to  permit  me  to  go 
into  this  subject  at  present;  my  next  letter  will  be  strictly 
confined  to  Egyptian  Sculpture. 

ONE  OF  THE  UNWASHED. 

DRUNKENNESS. 

^I'^E  publish  another  extract  from  the  Parliamentary 
Report  on  Drunkenness,  as  we  know  that  the  original  is 
not  accessible  to  many  of  our  readers,  although  weekly 
abridged  in  Buckingham's  Parliamentary  Review,  from 
which  we  have  transferred  it  to  our  own  columns.  We 
do  not  venture  to  give  our  opinion  at  present  upon  the 
mode  of  legislation  best  calculated  for  the  suppression 
of  this  degrading  vice  ;  but  we  are  pretty  certain  that  no 
local  application  can  ever  be  successful  in  curing  the  evil. 
The  evil  lies  in  the  general  degradation  to  which  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  have  been  reduced  by  mal- 
administration in  every  department  of  government ;  in 
the  studied  endeavours  of  our  political  rulers  to  put  re- 
strictions upon  the  free  circulation  of  knovvledge,  and 
their  indifference  to  the  important  task  of  providing 
rational  and  refined  amusements  for  the  public  mind. 
Morals  are  not  to  be  refined  merely  by  severe  prohibitory 
laws ;  the  human  mind  is  too  ingenious  to  suffer  itself 
to  be  drilled  into  a  refined  species  of  recreation,  merely 
because  an  embargo  has  been  placed  upon  those  of  a 
brutal  description ;  the  resources  of  vice  are  quite  as 
exhaustless  as  those  of  virtue ;  and  even  ignorance  itself 
is  quite  notorious  for  its  inventive  genius.  The  public 
mind  can  never  be  moralized  until  a  more  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  rewards  of  labour  be  established,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  become  one  of  the  most  important 
concerns  of  government,  and  their  amusements  be  re- 
garded as  subjects  not  only  for  political  legislation,  but 
the  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  Millions  spent 
upon  these  two  departments  of  moral  government  would 
not  be  expended  in  vain.  The  idle  and  the  profligate, 
who  now  spend  their  evenings  in  low  scenes  of  de- 
bauchery, acquiring  in  a  fe%v  weeks  or  months  habits 
which  become  a  part  of  their  nature,  and  drag  them,  re- 
luctantly, through  manifold  wretchedness  to  an  imma- 
ture grave,  might  then  be  engaged  in  some  innocent  and 
virtuous  exertion  of  mind,  or  enjoying  with  a  light  heart 
and  pure  conscience  the  ennobling  representations  of 
dramatic  life,  regulated  by  the  universal  principles  of 
virtue  which  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  wise  and 
the  good  of  all  ages  and  of  all  denominations. 

You  are  a  Police  Magistrate  ? — I  am  ;  now  of  Great 
Marlborough-street,  but  twenty-five  years  previously  at 
Union-hall,  Southwark. 

In  the  exercise  of  your  magisterial  duties,  have  you 
paid  much  attention  to  the  connexion  of  drunkenness 
with  crime  ? — The  charges  brought  on  Monday  morn- 
ings far  exceed  the  charges  brought  on  any  other  morn- 
ing. A  great  proportion  of  them  are  cases  of  drunken- 
ness, and  assaults,  riots,  and  similar  offences  connected 
with  drunkenness. 
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Do  you  impote  this  increased  number  of  charges  to  the 
parties  being  in  the  receipt  of  money  on  the  Saturciay  ? — 
I  attribute  it  to  the  gin-shops  and  beer-shops  doing  more 
work  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  tlian  on  any  other  days  in 
the  week — sellin;^  more  liquor. 

Do  you  observe  any  change  in  the  proportionate  number 
of  females  who  become  drunk  now,  than  in  former  times ; 
is  it  more  the  habit  of  females  to  be  found  to  drink  to 
excess  ? — >Vhole  families  feel  no  shame  in  going  into 
gin-shops,  who,  I  am  convinced,  when  I  was  first  made 
a  police  magistrate,  would  have  been  ashamed  of  going 
into  them,  and  misery  has  in  consequence  been  produced 
to  all  the  family. 

Do  they  go  in  open  day  ? — Yes,  all  day. 
Among  those  families  you  include  even  the  children  ? 
—Yes;  and  mothers  frequently  give  their  children  gin, 
and  I  have  even  seen  children  beaten  when  they  refused 
to  drink  it. 

Can  you  give  an  idea  of  the  probable  proportion  which 
drunken  cases  bear  to  others  ? — 'Ihe  Metrojiolitan  Police 
Report  states  it  as  follows  for  the  last  year  :  apprehended, 
males,  18,268;  females,  11,612.  Total  apprehended  for 
drunkenness,  29,880.  To  which  in  fact  should  be  added, 
males,  3382;  females,  5178.  Total  charges  for  dis- 
orderly conduct  in  the  streets,  8560.  (Nine-tenths  of 
which  originate  in  or  about  the  doors  of  pubUc  houses.) 
As  to  the  proportion  which  this  bears  to  the  whole  of  the 
charges  enumerated  in  this  Report  of  last  year,  the  total 
is  69,959,  in  which  is  included  the  above  38,i40. 

It  appears  by  a  return  made  to  Parliament  tliat  the 
number  in  1831  of  drunken  cases  was,  males,  19,74«; 
females,  11,695.     Total  persons,  31,44-3. 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  drunkenness 
before  the  magistrates,  by  no  means  represent  the  num- 
ber of  persons  actually  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  ?— 
Certainly  not :  it  includes  only  a  certain  class,  who  are 
very  troublesome  when  they  are  drunk,  who  cannot  or 
will  not  go  quietly  about  their  business. 

Have  any  remedies  suggested  tliemselves  to  your  mind 
of  a  legislative  nature,  that  can  be  at  all  appUed  to  lessen 
the  anaount  of  the  evil .? — I  think  an  encouragement  to 
the  drinking  of  tea  and  coffee,  by  diminishing  the  duties 
on  them,  would  amply  make  up  to  the  revenue  for  the 
loss  on  the  sale  of  spirits,  in  due  time,  with  much  good 
to  the  morals  of  the  poor.  Formerly  the  magistrates 
made  the  licensed  victualler  produce  his  receipts  of  the 
quantity  of  beer  and  gin  which  he  consumed  in  the  house, 
from  which  they  judged  whether  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
tmue  the  same  as  a  beer-shop,  without  which  they  couM 
not  gH  a  spirit  license  ;  in  fact  taking  away  their  license, 
unless  a  quantity  of  beer  was  drunk,  and"  necessary  ac- 
commodation afforded  as  a  victualling-house. 

Is  it  not  true  that  houses  where  spirits  are  sold  have 
greater  mdulgence  in  the  length  of  hours  they  may 
keep  open,  than  places  where  coffee  is  sold  .?— The  coffee- 
houses and  beer-houses  are  regulated  by  hours,  the 
licensed  house  is  regulated  only  by  the  words,  "  early 
and  late,"  L  e.  under  no  regulations  as  to  hours. 

So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  houses  where  the  most  tem- 
perate beverages  are  sold,  are  restricted  to  narrower 
Imuts  than  where  the  poisonous  spirit  is  sold.?— It  is  so. 

Has  It  ever  occurred  to  you  to  be  obliged  to  punish  a 
person  selling  coffee,  for  keeping  his  house  open  beyond 
the  hours .? — Frequently. 

U'hile  vou  have  never  been  called  upon  to  punish  a 
spirit  dealer  for  so  doing,  there  being  no  limit  ?— The 
keeper  of  a  licensed  victualling-house,  or  of  the  beer-shop, 
18  convicted  solely  if  drunken  persons  are  actually  found 
therein,  as  a  disorderly  house ;  drunken  persons  may  be 


round  the  door  all  night,  but  if  not  seen  actually  commg 
out  of  the  house  in  that  state  by  poUcemen  or  some 
witnesses,  the  keepers  of  the  licensed  houses  and  beer- 
shops  will  not  be  punished. 

Are  you  incUned  to  think  that  poverty  and  want  of 
employment  are  a  cause  of  drunkenness  .-' — I  tliink  some 
poor  wretch  may  take  to  spirits  to  get  rid  of  the  effect  on 
his  mind ;  but  it  is  more  often  a  pleasurable  excitement 
among  a  large  class,  who  have  neither  poverty  nor  me- 
lancholy to  drive  them  to  such  a  course  ;  this  habit,  if 
brought  on  in  youth,  increases  with  old  age. 

You  think  it  is  not  a  frequent  cause  of  their  being 
addicted  to  drinking,  their  wish  to  drive  away  care.? — ^A 
few  such  instances  there  may  be,  particularly  of  poor 
women  in  tliat  state. 

Has  it  fallen  witliin  your  observation  to  see  the  down- 
fall of  a  class  of  men  from  a  higher  condition  in  life, 
gradually  to  a  low  condition  in  life  ? — I  think  I  should 
enumerate  the  hatters  as  such,  from  their  drinking. 

The  question  alludes  to  the  reduction  of  a  large  class 
of  operatives  from  a  state  of  good  wages  and  prosperity, 
gradually  lower  and  lower,  till  they  arrive  at  a  much 
worse  condition  from  want  of  employment }  Not  often 
from  want  of  employment ;  every  distressed  trade  drinks 
much  less  when  they  earn  less  wages ;  that  is  a  certain 
fact ;  they  have  not  got  the  money  to  spend. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  men  receive  only  half 
wages,  or  wages  insufficient  to  support  their  families  ;  can 
you  state  whether,  under  these  circumstances,  they  are 
as  much  disposed  to  attend  to  their  domestic  duties  and 
the  state  of  their  families,  or  whether,  from  recklessness 
and  despair,  they  plunge  into  these  habits .'' — No,  1  do 
not  think  that  they  do,  except  the  poor  unfortunate  pros- 
titute. In  a  population  of  240,000  in  the  Borough,  I 
never  observed  that  the  males  of  a  family  drank,  because 
they  were  on  short  wages  or  distressed.  The  weavers  of 
Spitalfields,  during  the  great  distress,  although  their  fa- 
milies were  in  a  dreadful  state  of  poverty,  none  of  them 
were  necessarily  driven  to  drunkenness  in  consequence. 
Distress,  I  think,  does  not  drive  them  to  drinking  as  a 
general  effect. — Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Robert  Jo- 
seph Cliambers,  Esq.,  before  tlie  Parliamentary  Committee 
on  Drunkenness, 

PHOSPHORUS. 

Phosphorus  is  a  simple  combustible  substance,  which 
was  unknown  to  chemists  till  1667,  when  it  was  disco- 
vered by  Brandt,  a  German  chemist,  who  kept  the  pro- 
cess a  secret ;  soon  after  Kunkel  found  out  Brandt's 
method  of  preparation,  and  made  it  public.  It  has  ever 
since  been  known  by  the  name  of  Kunkel's  phosphorus. 
The  appearance  of  phosphorus  is  that  of  a  transparent 
substance,  of  a  colour  inclining  to  yellow,  like  clear 
horn ;  it  is  specifically  heavier  than  water,  is  tough,  and 
cuts  like  bees'  wax,  and  like  it  melts  with  a  gentle  heat 
into  a  transparent  fluid.  AVith  this  heat  it  may  be  melt- 
ed in  water;  but  if  the  same  degree  of  heat  is  applied  in 
the  open  air,  it  melts,  takes  fire,  and  burns,  producing  a 
bright  white  flame  with  intense  heat.  Phosphorus 
should  be  handled  with  great  caution,  as  should  any  of  it 
adhere  to  the  skin,  or  get  under  the  nails,  the  heat  of  the 
humau  body  is  sufficient  to  inflame  it.  The  process  for 
obtaining  phosphorus  from  bones  was  described  in  treat- 
ing of  the  phosphoric  acid. 

Phosphorus  seems  to  be  almost  universal  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  is  also  found  in  some  minerals,  and  in  a 
very  minute  proportion  in  most  vegetables.  The  bones 
of  animals  are  a  true  phosphat  of  lime,  or  an  earthy  salt 
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composed  of  phosphoric  acid  and  calcareous  earth.  The 
urine  also  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid,  chiefly  combined  with  volatile  alkali,  but  partly 
also  with  calcareous  earth.  This  compound  salt,  afforded 
by  the  evaporation  of  urine,  was  formerly  known  by  the 
names  of  essential  salt  of  urine,  or  microcosmic  salt. 
Brandt,  Kunkel,  and  Margraff,  and  all  chemists  till 
lately,  prepared  their  phosphorus  from  that  substance, 
but  it  is  now  almost  entirely  obtained  from  bones,  which 
afford  it  more  plentifully  and  with  less  trouble.  Phos- 
phorus does  not  yet  seem  to  have  been  applied  to  any  im- 
portant uses. 

From  the  remarkable  ease  with  which  the  phosphorus 
is  inflamed,  several  experiments  may  be  exhibited  by 
means  of  it,  which  appear  like  the  effects  of  magic  to 
persons  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  substance. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  the  outside  of  a  bottle  is  rubbed 
with  phosphorus,  and  then  surrounded  with  tow,  and 
ho  twater  poured  into  it,  the  phosphorus  takes  fire,  and 
communicates  the  inflammation  to  the  tow.  If  a  stick  of 
phosphorus  is  used  to  write  on  a  piece  of  paper,  or  on  a 
wall,  a  quantity  of  phosphorus  is  abraded,  and,  under- 
going a  slow  combination,  renders  the  strokes  visible  in 
the  (lark,  while  in  the  light  they  can  only  be  perceived  to 
exhale  a  whitish  vapour. 

A  fluid  called  liquid  phosphorus  is  prepared  by  digest- 
ing some  phosphorus  in  the  heat  afforded  by  horse-dung 
for  two  days,  in  oil  of  cloves,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  any 
similar  substance.  After  dissolution,  the  oil  will  be  so 
impregnated  with  it,  that  when  the  vial  is  opened,  it  will 
appear  luminous.  Any  thing  moistened  with  this  fluid 
will  in  the  dark  seem  to  be  on  fire. 

Many  natural  phenomena,  which  in  the  ages  of  super- 
stition served  to  astonish  and  affright  mankind,  have 
received  a  satisfactory  solution  from  the  discovery  of  the 
phosphorus  of  Kunkel.  We  learn  from  Fabricius  ab 
Aquapendente,  that  three  young  men  at  Padua,  having 
bought  a  lamb,  and  eaten  part  of  it  on  Easter  day,  1592, 
several  pieces  of  the  remainder,  which  were  kept  till  the 
day  following,  shone  like  so  many  candles  when  casually 
viewed  in  the  dark.  It  appears  by  his  account,  that  the 
astonishment  of  the  whole  city  was  excited  by  this  phe- 
nomenon, and  a  part  of  the  flesh  was  sent  to  him,  who 
was  professor  of  anatomy,  to  be  examined  by  him.  He 
observed  that  those  parts  which  were  soft  to  the  touch 
and  transparent  in  candle  light  were  the  most  resplendent. 
A  philosopher  of  not  less  note  has  furnished  us  with  a 
very  pompous  account  of  a  similar  phenomenon,  which 
occurred  at  Montpelier  in  1641.  A  poor  old  woman  had 
bought  a  piece  of  flesh  in  the  market,  intending  to  make 
use  of  it  the  day  following;  but  happening  not  to  sleep 
well  that  night,  and  her  pantry  being  adjoining  to  her 
bed,  she  observed  that  a  quantity  of  light  proceeded  from 
the  meat,  so  as  to  illuminate  almost  the  whole  place  M'here 
it  hung.  We  may  easily  jndge  of  the  terror  and  asto- 
nishment of  the  poor  woman  herself,  since  we  find  that 
a  part  of  the  flesh  was  carried,  as  a  very  extraordinary 
curiosity,  to  Henry  Duke  of  Conde,  who  viewed  it  with 
the  utmost  surprise  for  several  hours.  The  light  was  as 
if  gems  were  scattered  over  the  surface,  and  continued 
till  the  flesh  began  to  putrefy,  when  it  vanished,  which 
it  was  believed  to  do  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

The  attention  of  a  more  philosophic  age  was  directed 
to  experiments  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  light.  Mr. 
Boyle  found  that  the  light  of  rotten  wood  was  extin- 
guished in  vacuo,  and  revived  again  by  the  admission  of 
air,  even  after  a  long  continuance  in  vacuo.  The  extinc- 
tion of  the  light  was  not  so  complete  immediately  on  ex- 
hausting the  receiver,   as  some  little  time  afterwards. 


The  wood  was  not  much  affected  by  condensed  air ;  but 
the  light  of  a  shining  fish,  when  put  into  the  condensing 
engine,  was  rendered  more  vivid  by  that  means.     As  air 
is  therefore  necessary  to  combustion,  these  experiments 
clearly  indicate  that  tliis  liglit  is   the  effect  of  a    slow 
combustion,  or  something  analogous  to  it;  and,  indeed, 
the  experiments  upon   the  phosphorus  of  Kunkel  have 
since  placed  this  matter  beyond  a  doubt.     The  combus- 
tion, hov/ever,  in  these  cases,  is  so  very  slow,  that  no 
change  of  air  appeared  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  light,  for  it  continued  for  a  long  time,  even  though 
the  wood  was  confined  within  a  glass  hermetically  sealed. 
To  explain  the  cause  of  this  combustion  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  what  has  been  just  stated,  that  there 
exists  in  every  animal  body,  and  in  most  vegetables,  a 
certain  quantity  of  phosphorus.     This  principle,  we  have 
seen,  is  extremely  active,  and  has  the  strongest  tendency 
to  unite  with  the  pure  part  of  our  common  air.     During 
that  separation,  therefore,  of  the  parts  of  bodies,  which 
takes  place  in  an  incipient  putrefaction,  these  phosphoric 
particles  are  detached  from  those  with  which  they  are 
combined,  and  by  the  action  of  the  air  a  degree  of  com- 
bustion takes  place,  but  so  extremely  faint,  that  light  only 
is  produced,  without  the  least  appearance  of  sensible  heat. 
This  short  explanation  of  the  cause  will,  I  flatter  my- 
self, correspond  with  most  of  the  phenomena  of  this  kind 
noticed  by  philosophers.     Mr.  Boyle  found  that  the  light 
of  rotten  wood  was  in  most  respects  analogous  to  that  of 
putrescent  substances.  The  light  of  the  former,  however, 
differed   in   some  respects ;   it  was   presently  quenched 
with  water,   spirit   of  wine,    and   several  other   fluids ; 
but  the  light   of    some   shining   veal  was  not  entirely 
quenched  by  water,  though  its  virtue  was  instantly  de- 
stroyed by  spirit  of  wine.     The  same  philosopher  was 
sometimes  disappointed  in  his   experiments  on  sinning 
fishes ;  particularly  he  obsevred  that  they  failed   to  be- 
come luminous  in  cold  and  frosty  weather,  which  is  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  nature  of  phosphorus,  since  its 
combustion  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  heat  which  is 
applied  to  it.     He  remarks  also  in  another  place,  that 
the  light  of  shining  wood  was   completely  extinguished 
by  extreme  cold. 

Some  bodies  have  a  much  greater  tendency  to  produce 
this  light  than  others.  A  foreign  philosopher  remarked, 
that  on  opening  a  sea  polypus  it  was  so  luminous  as  to 
startle  most  of  the  persons  who  saw  it ;  the  nails  and  the 
fingers  of  those  who  touched  it  became  luminous  also. 
The  hght  of  the  glow-worm  and  other  luminous  insects 
must  depend  upon  some  slimy  or  fluid  matter  wliich  they 
emit,  and  which  is  probably  a  combination  of  phosphorus 
with  oil.  There  is  a  remarkable  shellfish,  called  pholes, 
which  forms  for  itself  holes  in  different  kinds  of  stone. 
This  fish  illuminates  the  mouth  of  the  person  who  eats 
it ;  and  it  is  remarked  that,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  other 
fish,  which  give  light  when  they  tend  to  putrescence,  this 
is  more  luminous  the  fresher  it  is,  and  when  dried  its 
Hght  will  revive  on  being  moistened  either  with  salt 
water  or  fresh ;  brandy,  however,  immediately  extin- 
guishes it. 

The  luminous  appearance  of  the  sea  in  the  night  time 
cannot  have  escaped  the  observation  of  any  person  in  the 
least  conversant  with  that  element.  The  light  occasioned 
by  the  dashing  of  oars,  or  by  the  motion  of  the  waves  by 
night,  is  extremely  beautiful.  Father  Bourzes,  in  his 
voyage  to  the  Indies  in  1704,  remarked  particularly  the 
luminous  appearance  of  the  sea.  The  light  was  some, 
times  so  great,  that  he  could  easily  read  the  title  of  a 
book  by  it,  though  mine  or  ten  feet  from  the  surface  of 
the  water.     Sometimes  he  could  easily  distinguish,,  in 
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the  wake  of  the  ship,  the  particles  which  were  not  lumi- 
nous from  those  that  were.  The  luminous  particles  also 
appeared  of  different  forms;  some  appeared  like  points  of 
light,  others  like  stars ;  some  of  them  resembled  globes 
of  a  line  or  two  diameter,  and  some  appeared  as  large 
even  as  a  man's  head;  they  assumed  square  and  trian- 
gular as  well  as  globular  forms  ;  and  not  only  the  wake 
of  the  ship,  but  fishes  in  swimming,  produce  these  lu- 
minous appearances.  All  these  phenomena  he  attributes, 
and  rightly,  to  the  fat  or  putrescent  state  of  the  water, 
and  observed,  that  when  the  wake  of  the  ship  was 
brightest,  the  water  was  most  clammy  and  glutinous. 
In  some  parts  of  the  sea,  he  saw  a  substance  like  yellow 
and  red  dust,  and  the  sailors  told  him  it  was  tlie  spawn 
of  whales  which  produced  all  these  appearances.  Later 
experiments  have  proved,  that  the  luminous  appearance 
of  the  sea  entirely  proceeds  from  the  putrescent  parts  of 
marine  animals. 

Human  bodies,  as  well  as  those  of  other  animals,  emit 
light  just  when  tliey  begin  to  putrefy  ;  and  the  walls  and 
roofs  of  places  in  which  dead  bodies  have  often  been  ex- 
posed have  been  observed  to  have  a  slimy  matter  depo- 
sited on  them,  which  was  luminous  in  the  dark.  The 
lights  which  are  sometimes  seen  in  burial  grounds  un- 
doubtedly proceed  from  this  cause  alone.  Similar  ap- 
pearances have  been  observed  about  the  beds  of  sick  per- 
sons, probably  in  putrid  diseases  :  one  of  these  was  ob- 
served about  the  body  and  bed  of  a  sick  woman  at  Milan, 
which  fled  from  the  hand  that  approached  it,  but  was  at 
length  dispersed  by  a  stream  of  air.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  sweat  often  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
phosphoric  matter ;  and  the  fact  which  has  now  been 
stated  is  strongly  confirmed  by  a  circumstance  related  by 
Henckel  in  his  Pyritologia.  One  of  his  friends,  who  was 
of  a  sanguine  temperament,  had  indulged  himself  in  the 
exercise  of  dancing  to  such  an  excess,  and  his  perspira- 
tion was  so  profuse,  that  he  imagined  his  life  in  danger. 
While  he  undressed,  traces  of  phosphoric  light  were  seen 
on  his  shirt,  and  in  those  parts  were  a  number  of  reddish 
yellow  spots,  exactly  resembling  the  concrete  phosphoric 
acid. 

In  all  those  animal  exhalations  which  exhibit  phos- 
phoric appearances,  the  phosphorus  in  the  state  of  a  gas 
is  mixed  with  hydrogen,  and  the  compound  is  called 
phosphorated  hydrogen  gas.  Of  this  nature,  probably, 
are  many  of  those  phenomena,  which  are  classed  under 
the  general  name  of  ignis  fatui,  and  of  those  which  were 
described  in  a  former  volume  as  igneous  or  luminous 
meteors. — Dr.  Gregory's  Economy  of  Nature. 


UNITY  OF  NATURE. 

British  Association  ;  Fourth  Annual  Meeting,  Sept.  1834. 

An  important  discussion  in  the  Chemical  Section 
arose  from  the  attack  made  by  Professor  Clarke,  of  Aber- 
deen, on  Dr.  Prout's  account  of  the  atomic  analysis  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  Dr.  Thomson  ably  defended  Dr.  Prout's 
views  ;  he  stated,  that  what  is  chemically  designated  an 
atom  is,  in  fact,  a  congeries  of  atoms,  for  it  was  little  short 
of  absurdity  to  speak  of  the  fraction  of  an  atom.  It  was 
stated  as  Dr.  Prout's  opinion,  that  all  elementary  sub- 
stances are  multiples  of  hydrogen.  Thus  carbon,  oxygen, 
&c.,  are,  in  reality,  certain  combinations  of  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen. This  singular  theory  has  revived  the  popularity 
of  the  German  hvpothesis,  first  broached  we  believe  by 
Kant,  that  every  thing  is  eliminated  from  a  common  ^rixi- 
ciple.— -4fAc«<rwff». 


From  aUttle  work  just  published,  called,  "  Songs  for  the 
Many,  by  Two  of  the  People." 

LOVE. 

God  hath  given  me  store  of  love ; 
All  the  things  that  breathe  and  move, 

1  love,  I  love. 
I  love  the  earth,  I  love  the  sky. 
The  sweets  that  bloom,  the  sweets  that  die, 

I  love,  I  love. 

I  love  the  trees,  songs,  birds,  and  flowers ; 
The  summer  and  the  winter  hours, 

I  love,  I  love. 
I  love  the  fairies  and  the  moon ; 
The  balmy  eve,  the  sunny  noon, 

I  love,  I  love. 

I  love  the  sun,  the  brave,  free  blast ; 
Repose,  and  thoughts  of  trouble  past, 

I  love,  I  love. 
I  love  the  rich,  I  love  the  poor  ; 
The  tatter'd  beggar  at  my  door, 

I  love,  I  love. 

I  love  the  friends  of  love  and  truth ; 
The  friends  of  flowers  and  flow'ry  youth, 

I  love,  I  love. 
I  love  old  age,  infantine  glee ; 
All  earthly  things  have  charm  for  me ; 
But  most  of  all,  whoe'er  loves  me, 

I  love,  I  love. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Correspondent  has  enquired  what  we  mean  by  Nature 
being  possessed  of  intelligence.  There  is  surely  no  dif- 
ficulty in  admitting  such  a  principle,  or  even  in. 
regarding  it  as  an  axiom  which  requires  no  proof. 
Some  truths  arc  so  self-evident  that  an  attempt  to  demon- 
strate  them  only  confuses  the  mind.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  be  able  to  comprehend  immensity,  but  we  think  it  per- 
fectly possible  to  attain  to  something  like  consistency  in 
tlie  use  of  language  and  the  rules  of  reasoning,  and  it  is 
evident  that  nothing  like  consistency  can  ever  be  attained 
by  regarding  Nature  as  an  infinite  mass  or  promiscuous 
assemblage  of  unintelligent  causes,  moved  they  know  not 
how,  nor  for  wluit  purpose.  We  can  have  no  idea  of  mo- 
tion or  unity  of  action,  witlwut  intelligence.  We  have  no 
better  definition  of  inertness  or  chaos  than  want  of  intelli^ 
gence  ;  and  no  better  definition  of  order  and  system  than 
intelligence.  All  we  mean  to  say  is  that  Nature  as  a 
whole  is  a  self-organixed  and  organizing  being,  both  cause 
and  effect,  infinite  and  eternal,  wtiose  operations  are  con- 
ducted by  the  all-pervading  power  of  a  well-ordered  mind, 
A  man  who  reasons  upon  any  first  principle  opposed  to 
this  will  find  himself  miserably  bewildered.  The  laws  of 
Nature  are  nothing  else  than  mental  operations,  and  are 
unchangeable,  only  because  that  mind  to  which  they  belong 
is  perfect  in  wisdom,  and  can  meet  with  no  accident  or 
unexpected  occurrence.  All  that  is  done  is  done  by  itself; 
hence  it  moves  around  the  innumerable  circuits  of  inces- 
sant action  with  all  the  precision  of  the  most  perfect  clock- 
work.    Thus  all  Nature  is  purely  mechanical. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

Last  week  we  treated  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  visi- 
ble nature ;  namely,  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
kingdoms,  and  reduced  them  all  to  unity.  Now  we  mean 
to  take  a  survey  of  another  threefold  division,  which  re- 
sults from  the  union  of  the  material  and  intellectual 
world ;  namely,  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral. 
The  physical  and  intellectual  are  the  two  extremes,  and 
the  moral  is  a  combination  of  the  two  in  one.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  three  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  draw  a  line  of  distinction.  The  body  and  mind 
act  and  react  upon  each  other ;  and  every  social  or  soli- 
tary act  which  we  perform  is  a  moral  act. 

The  intellect  is  the  great  moving  power — because  it  is 
the  most  subtle  and  intangible  element  of  Nature.  Wc 
have  already  observed,  in  a  former  chapter,  that  the  greater 
the  solidity  of  a  substance,  the  weaker  the  active  power  it 
possesses.  Solid  rock  and  earth  have  no  activity — water 
has  much  greater — air  greater  still — the  more  elastic  gases 
Btill  greater — and  hydrogen  gas,  the  lightest  and  most  in- 
tangible substance  in  the  material  world  that  we  can  dis- 
cern, is  the  most  powerful  element  cf  matter.  It  is  there- 
fore in  perfect  '"keeping"  with  this  graduated  scale  of 
ascent  to  raaintdn  that  mind,  w^hich,  whatever  it  is,  and 
however  incomprehensible,  is  an  essential  constituent  of 
universal  nature — is  the  great  moving  power  of  the  system. 
This  lays  the  foundation  of  a  very  beautiful  distinction 
between  mind  and  matter,  which  designates  the  one  as 
the  active,  and  the  other  as  the  passive;  or  male  and 
female.  This  distinction,  however,  only  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  thought  and  perfecting  language,  since 
all  Nature  must,  somehow  or  another,  resolve  itself  into 
unity.  Mind,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it,  is  inactive 
without  matter,  and  matter  equally  inactive  without 
mind. 

But  if,  as  we  observe,  the  mind  be  the  only  active  power, 
matter  may  be  denominated  a  passive  power — it  has  the 
power  of  resistance.  Philosophers  generally  call  it  by  the 
name  of  inertia  or  inactivity,  the  very  opposite  of  acti- 
vity ;  but  this  very  inactivity,  or  want  of  active  power,  is 
the  means  of  modifying  the  active  power  of  Nature,  check- 
ing its  ardour,  and  controlling  its  impetuosity ;  and  by 
means  of  these  two  opposite  extremes  all  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  action  observable  in  Nature  is  produced.  Morality 
is  the  result  of  both.  Morality  means  nothing  more  than  the 
manner  and  purport  of  an  action.  Every  movement  of 
Nature,  therefore,  is  a  moral  act.  We  are,  however,  gene- 
rally in  the  habit  of  applying  the  epithet  moral  only  to 
the  actions  of  men,  because  other  animals  are  incapable 


of  judging  of  the  tendency  of  actions  to  produce  good  or 
evil,  and  are  indifferent  about  it.  This  is  nearly,  but  not 
altogether  correct.  When  a  dog  leaps  into  the  water  to 
save  a  child  from  drowning,  takes  it  by  the  hair  of  the 
head,  and  holds  the  head  out  of  the  water  till  it  reaches 
the  shore,  what  can  we  call  this  but  a  moral  act?  We 
have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  feelings  of  the  dog 
are  precisely  analagous  to  those  of  the  man,  who  is 
proraptect  to  do  the  same  thing.  The  moving  power  is  the 
same,  but  the  organization  of  the  dog  is  not  fitted  by 
Nature  for  being  influenced  by  so  many  motives  as  the 
man,  whose  mind  can  retain  more  ideas,  and  foresee  a 
greater  number  of  consequences.  The  same  difference 
might  exist  between  two  human  beings ;  one  of  a  very 
capacious,  well-informed  mind,  the  other  perfectly  illite- 
rate and  uninformed.  This  difference  of  intellectual 
character  would  make  a  similar  difference  in  the  moral 
character.  In  doing  the  very  same  kind  of  action,  the 
one  is  innocent,  the  other  guilty.  By  the  progress  of  in- 
tellect, therefore,  man  becomes  more  and  more  responsi- 
ble to  society  for  his  conduct,  more  and  more  refined 
and  virtuous,  yet  more  and  more  liable  to  infringe  the 
laws  of  good  morals;  for  these  laws  are  always  increasing 
in  number  in  the  same  proportion  as  his  mind  is  improv- 
ing. There  are  thousands  of  little  faults  in  refined  society 
which  are  perfectly  unknown  and  inconceivable  to  the 
rude  and  unpolished. 

It  is  in  this  stage  of  our  enquiry  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  examine  the  celebrated  question  of  the  "Origin  of  Evil." 
This  has  puzzled  the  heads  of  divines  and  philosophers  in 
all  ages ;  and  many  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  it  is  unintelligible  to  the  human  mind  !  Yet  there 
is  no  subject  within  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  which 
is  more  simple  and  intelligible  than  this.  We  have  read 
many  dissertations  upon  the  origin  of  evil,  such  as  King's, 
Edwards's,  John  Calvin's,  Soarae  Jenyns's,  &c.,  but 
they  all  assiduously  endeavour  to  involve  the  subject  in 
mystery.  The  latter  is  nearer  the  truth  than  any  of  them  ; 
for  he  seems  to  have  got  some  idea  of  the  ultimate  utility 
of  evil,  and  hence  imagines  that  it  is  not  altogether  in- 
consistent with  divine  goodness  to  permit  it,  &c.  All, 
however,  proceed  upon  the  idea  that  there  is  some  other 
than  divine  power  at  work  to  produce  it.  Their  very  first 
axiom  is,  "  It  cannot  be  from  God  ;"  and  having  adopted 
this,  without  even  asking  the  reader's  consent,  they  pro- 
ceed to  build  a  hideous  superstructure  of  mystery  and 
absurdity.  Evil  is  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  intellectual 
and  moral  education  ;  the  beginning  of  the  progress  of 
mankind.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  intellectual 
and  moral  characters  go  hand  in  hand  ;  that  less  or  more 
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of  wliat  ATc  call  virtue  is  expectetl  in  proportion  to  the 
umlerstantling  of  the  agent,  "\rhen  man  therefore  came 
into  being,  he  came  without  experience  and  without 
knowledge;  he  had  no  memory  of  the  past,  and  no 
foresight  of  the  future  ;  he  had  no  idea  of  consequences ; 
wisdom  and  folly  were  the  same  to  him  ;  he  could  not 
perceive  the  difference;  his  intellect  was  uninformed. 
But  there  is  a  portion  of  the  mental  character  which  re- 
quires little  teaching;  that  is,  passion  or  appetite.  If  this 
were  as  powerful  as  it  now  is,  and  with  fewer  restraints 
arising  from  experience  of  the  past,  it  would  necessarily 
lead  to  the  most  unfortunate  results.  Hence,  as  soon  as 
man  began  to  act,  he  began  to  sin,  for  ignorance  always 
prefers  the  worst  alternative.  But  as  soon  as  he  began  to 
act,  he  began  to  acquire  experience,  or  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil :  he  ate  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
and  is  still  continuing  to  eat.  The  sin  and  the  knowledge 
came  together;  nor  was  it  possible  for  him  ever  to  acquire 
knowledge,  but  by  coming  through  the  ordeal  of  ignorance 
and  immorality.  All  knowledge  is  acquired  by  experience, 
and  ignorance  and  folly  always  precede  experience.  Hence 
he  must  fall  before  he  can  rise,  or  even  walk. 

But  experience  is  of  three  kinds — physical,  intellec- 
tual, and  moral.  Physical  experience  is  bodily  pain  and 
pleasure;  a  knowledge  of  these  is  essential  to  happiness. 
Pain  and  pleasure  are  not  two  distinct  perceptions,  but 
one.  We  have  not  a  nervous  system  for  pain,  and 
another  for  pleasure,  but  one  nervous  system  for  both. 
The  one  is  merely  the  concord,  the  other  the  discord  of 
the  nerve;  and  there  are  some  sensations,  of  which  it  is 
hard  to  say  to  which  department  they  belong;  tickling 
possesses  the  character  of  each ;  it  makes  us  laugh  and 
cry  at  the  same  time.  Pain  is  merely  an  excess  of  sensa- 
tion. To  be  imsusceptible  of  pain,  then,  would  be  insen- 
sibility to  pleasure  itself.  They  are  two  extremes,  for  us 
to  balance  when  we  have  by  experience  attained  to  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  their  respective  natures  and 
causes.  But  before  we  can  be  thorough  masters  of  evil, 
we  must  know  it  in  all  its  infinite  varieties ;  it  must 
attack  us  with  all  the  heads  of  the  hydra ;  in  other  words, 
we  must  "  eat  of  the  tree  of  good  and  evil  before  we  can 
become  as  gods." 

The  same  may  be  said  of  intellectual  and  moral  evil. 
Intellectual  evil  is  ignorance  and  error;  moral  evil  is  folly 
and  wickedness,  which  are  the  consequences  of  error. 
All  these  lead  man  to  wisdom,  and  enable  him  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  that  which  is  really  good.  That  which 
is  applicable  to  individuals  is  applicable  to  the  species  at 
large,  that  "  adversity  is  the  school  of  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue." But  there  is  a  time  for  teaching,  and  a  time  for 
reaping  the  benefits  of  education.  That  time  of  reaping 
is  the  celebrated  period  of  the  redemption  of  man,  so 
frequently  predicted  in  all  ages;  of  which  poets  have 
sung,  and  seers  have  spoken  in  the  language  of  mystery; 
•which  the  learned  themselves  have  admitted  into  the 
number  of  probabilities ;  and  which  in  these  latter  days 
is  now  preached  in  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  by  the  two 
opposite  extremes  of  spiritualism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
materialism  on  the  other.  "Where,  then,  is  the  mystery 
or  difficulty  of  the  origin  of  evil?  It  is  intelligible  to 
the  simplest  minds;  the  very  children  of  future  genera- 


tions will  regard  it  as  the  rudimeuts  of  education,  and 
seriously  enquire  of  mamma  and  papa  what  sort  of  men 
the  present  order  of  priesthood  were,  who  neither  com- 
prehended the  subject  themselves,  nor  would  suffer  others 
to  see  it. 

These  three  species  of  evil  are  so  amalgamated  with 
each  other,  that  it  is  not  only  impossible  to  draw  a  line 
of  distinction,  but  even  to  say  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
other — they  all  reciprocally  produce  each  other.  But 
there  is  more  of  the  active  cause  in  intellectual  evil,  or 
ignorance,  than  in  the  other  two,  for  wisdom  has  power 
to  remove  them  both.  There  can  be  no  moral,  no  phy- 
sical evil,  where  wisdom  is  perfect,  for  it  teaches  the 
means  of  curing  the  evil;  the  presence  of  evil  of  any 
kind,  therefore,  implies  ignorance  in  the  individual  who 
suffers  it.  There  can  be  no  moral]evil  where  there  is  no 
physical  evil,  for  immorality  is  merely  that  species  of 
conduct  which  creates  evil.  There  can  be  no  intellectual 
imperfection  where  there  is  no  moral  imperfection,  and 
no  moral  imperfection  where  there  is'no  physical  suffer- 
ing. Falsehood  and  error  always  disorder  society,  and 
bring  sorrow  to  some  one;  truth  reveals  the  cause  of 
the  evil,  which  is  removed  as  soon  as  men  are  convinced 
of  it.  Truth,  then,  is  the  great  reformer.  The  people 
can  find  no  deliverance  without  it — their  railing,  their 
threatening,  their  violence,  are  all  in  vain.  Success  in 
such  attempts  at  reformation  would  prove  their  ruin, 
unless  they  were  so  well  informed  as  to  agree  upon  the 
general  principles  of  i^olitical  and  moral  legislation.  Are 
they  so  agreed  ?  If  so,  they  are  ripe  [for  salvation— 
and  they  shall  have  it  instantly. 

As  Nature  is  a  complete  picture  of  herself,  in  what- 
ever aspect  you  contemplate  her,  so  we  may  expect  to 
find  a  similar  threefold  character  in  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety, as  well  as  in  the  character  of  individual  man.  In 
the  individual,  the  physical  department  is  first  developed. 
We  were  informed  by  M.  Bonaterre,  in  his  account  of 
the  Savage  of  Aveyron,  that  the  sense  of  taste  was  most 
powerful,  then  the  sense  of  smell,  afterwards  sight, 
hearing,  feeling.  Children  have  the  sense  of  taste  pre- 
dominant; a  sweet  cake  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
motives  to  stir  them  to  action.  It  is  only  when  the  body 
and  mind  have  come  to  maturity  that  the  more  refined 
stimulants  of  the  intellect  take  hold  of  them.  The  cater- 
pillar is  a  voracious  insect,  "all  stomach,"  says  DeTigny, 
"  from  the  throat  to  the  anus ;"  in  the  second,  or  but- 
terfly state,  the  stomach  dwindles  away  to  nothing,  and 
the  animal  devotes  itself  to  the  more  refined  pleasures  of 
love.  In  the  history  of  mankind  the  same  general  cha- 
racter is  perceptible.  The  early  ages  were  ages  of  splen- 
dour and  magnificence,  which  eclipse  the  simplicity  of 
later  times,  and  cause  us  to  dwmdle  into  insignificance. 
The  pomp  and  pride  of  ancient  royalty,  the  strength 
and  magnitude  of  ancient  cities,  the  sensuality,  martial 
propensities,  and  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  character 
and  education  of  ancient  nations,  all  accord  with  the 
general  definition  of  xhe  physical  stage  of  the  progress  of 
society.  The  dawn  of  intellect  arose  with  Socrates  and 
Plato  amongst  the  Greeks,  whose  philosophy  has  impreg- 
nated the  whole  of  the  civilized  world.  If  we  look  at 
religion,  the  same  progressive  character  appears.     The 
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Jews  were  utterly  devoiil  of  philosophy ;  they  merely 
waited,  in  idle  expectation,  for  their  great  Messiah,  who 
was  to  make  them  kings,  and  priests,  and  tyrants  over 
the  Gentiles.  AVith  Jesus  Christ  began  the  reign  of 
metaphysics  and  intellectual  warfare,  which  has  sharp- 
ened the  wits  of  Europeans,  and  given  them  a  superiority 
over  all  nations  of  the  world;  but  this  has  been  carried 
to  such  an  extreme  as  to  reprobate  all  the  pleasures  of 
the  body.  "  Mortify  the  flesh"  is  the  old  Christian  motto, 
which,  although  it  is  by  no  means  practised  either  by 
teacher  or  pupil,  still  pervades  all  the  philosophy  of  the 
church,  and  perverts  the  judgments  of  its  members. 
The  third  stage  is  the  stage  of  sober  sense,  when  men 
shall  practise  good  morals,  with  minds  well  balanced  and 
regulated  by  the  discovery  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  truth,  the  first  elements  of  the  science  of  nature; 
when  the  pleasures  of  the  body  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind  shall  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of  justice,  and  found 
equal;  Avhen  faith  shall  not  complain  of  want  of  works, 
nor  works  call  faith  an  hypocrite.  Thus  Jesus  Christ 
says,  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaveia,  which 
a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  wheat  till  the 
whole  was  leavened."  The  third  is  the  union  of  the  other 
two,  the  period  of  our  fondest  hopes. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  all  extremes  to 
unite,  we  may  here  allude  to  the  singular  circumstance  of 
the  Jews  with  a  spiritual  God  having  one  of  the  most 
sensual  of  all  religions :  almost  every  species  of  licen- 
tiousness was  permissible  to  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  their 
expectations  were  equally  unintellectual.  Whilst  the 
Christians,  with  their  God-man,  went  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  indulged  in  spiritualities,  until  all  Christen- 
dom became  a  raving  bedlam.  Each  party  still  preserves 
its  distinctive  character,  and  abuses  the  other.  Little 
does  either  imagine  what  large  concessions  it  must  make 
to  the  other.  Each  is  blind  of  an  eye ;  and  so  are  all 
men.  Therefore  it  is  that  they  cannot  conceive  how  one 
image  only  can  be  seen  with  two  eyes — how  the  two  sides 
of  a  contradictory  doctrine  can  so  intimately  blend,  like 
the  two  images  of  the  two  organs  of  vision,  as  to  make 
one  perfect  doctrine ;  and  how  all  the  sectarian  systems 
and  fooleries  of  the  species  can  be  as  easily  arranged  into 
one  beautiful  and  consistent  whole.  It  shall  be  our  duty, 
however,  to  show  them  this  simple  truth,  for  without  it 
all  efforts  at  union,  peace,  and  charity  are  but  illusions 
of  the  brain.  That  department  of  mind  which  has 
ruled  the  world  hitherto,  must  rule  it  for  ever;  we  can 
reform,  but  not  dethrone  it.  There  never  was  a  revolu- 
tion in  society  which  was  not  a  reformation  of  the  system 
preceding.  Christianity  is  only  Jewism  spiritualized; 
Roman  Catholicism  is  impregnated  with  Paganism  ;  and 
Church  of  Englandism  is  impregnated  with  Catholicism. 
They  all  exist  as  before,  only  modified  by  the  progress  of 
mind,  and  are  as  indestructible  as  the  atoms  of  Nature. 
They  are  the  root,  the  branches,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  plant— the  fruit  is  coming. 
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Haik.— A  hair  of  the  body  is  composed  of  many  finer 
hairs  bundled  together;  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  spider's 
thread,  which  can  even  be  separated  with  the  hand. 


GEO  LOG  Y^ 

(^Continued from  our  last.) 
Abstractly  considered,  it  matters  very  little  to  us  whe- 
ther there  was  or  was  not  a  deluge;  but  relatively  con- 
sidered, it  is  of  very  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
connected  with  opinions  which  have  swayed  the  moral 
and  political  world  for  thousands  of  years,  and  whose 
dominion  never  can  be  destroyed,  either  by  persecution  or 
contempt.  Viewed  in  this  light,  religion  becomes  a  po- 
litical question,  and  must  continue  to  be  so,  even  when  the 
established  church  is  no  more.  Every  subject,  there- 
fore, connected  with  religion  demands  the  investigation  of 
every  public-spirited  individual,  who  ought  not  to  be 
rash  and  superficial  in  his  criticism  of  a  system  so  uni- 
versal and  all-prevalent,  but  to  ground  his  opinions  upon 
positive  facts  and  well-connected  reasoning.  No  man  can 
ever  be  an  honest  opponent  who  is  not  well  acquainted 
with  both  sides  of  the  question.  We  are  very  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  say  that  neither  party,  neither  the  believer  nor 
the  infidel,  is  in  general  acquainted  with  the  other's  views  ; 
and  moreover,  that  they  both  invariably  argue  upon  false 
principles. 

In  our  last  article  on  geology  we  ended  with  some  re- 
marks respecting  the  flood :  we  shall  now  continue  the 
subject,  and  proceed  from  thence  to  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  creation.  Almost  every  nation  of  this,  or  any  for- 
mer age,  has  preserved  a  tradition  of  this  universal  catas . 
trophe.  The  Chaldeans,  the  Egyptians,  the  Phenicians, 
the  Greeks,  the  Persians,  Indians,  Chinese,  Mexicans, 
Peruvians,  and  other  tribes  of  America,  Otaheitans,  &c., 
all  have  a  tradition  of  a  great  inundation,  by  which  the 
wholeworld  was  destroyed,  and  asmall  remnant  preserved. 
The  greater  part  of  them  even  mention  the  number,  eight; 
which  number  the  learned  Bryant  has  shown  to  be  the 
number  of  the  primitive  gods  of  Egypt,  the  chief  of  whom 
was  carried  in  procession  yearly  in  a  ship  called  Baris. 
This  festival  of  the  ship  was  admitted  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans, and  set  down  in  the  calendar  for  the  month  of 
March.  Most  of  the  old  Eastern  Pagan  writers  even  say 
that  the  ruins  of  the  ark  were  still  in  existence  in  their 
day,  but  that  the  neighbouring  people  were  perpetually 
diminishing  its  bulk  by  abstracting  portions  of  it,  which 
they  carried  about  their  persons  as  charms;  whilst  Bryant, 
Faber,  and  others,  have  brought  forth  a  host  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  to  prove  that  the  story  of  the  flood  was 
incorporated  with  the  faith  of  almost  every  people  of  the 
ancient  world.  jMake  any  allowance  you  please  for  errors 
of  every  description  in  this  evidence,  deduct  even  90  per- 
cent, if  you  will,  and  that  is  certainly  a  very  extraordinary 
discount,  still  there  remain  10  per  cent,  to  surmount,  with 
scarcely  one  plausible  objection  to  enable  you  to  take  the 
leap.  Hence,  we  conclude,  that  the  evidence  in  support 
of  the  deluge,  although  merely  circumstantial  evidence, 
is  as  conclusive  as  circumstantial  evidence  can  ever  be : 
many  are  hanged  for  murder,  or  transported  for  theft, 
upon  much  weaker  testimony. 

[The  first  monarch  of  China,  according  to  what  is  b^ 
some  reckoned  their  true  history,  was  Fohi,  who  had  a  ser- 
pent's head,  and  lived  21,000  years  B.C.  The  second  is 
Sin-iVoo,  3,000  B.C.,  18,000  years  after  Fohi.  The  third 
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is  Hoam.Ti.  Were  we  to  judge  by  the  ear,  as  many  do, 
■we  would  say  these  are  the  serpent,  or  first  man,  Noah, 
and  his  son  Ilain.  The  1B,000  years  between  Fohi  and 
Sin-Noo,  orChin-Nong,  as  some  provinces  pronounce  it, 
is  the  imaginary  interval  of  unrecorded  time,  which  we 
call  the  antedeluvian  period.  The  Indians  make  these 
imaginary  periods  much  greater  by  converting  minutes, 
or  some  small  fraction  of  time,  into  years.  Thus  Albu- 
mazar,  the  Arabian  astrologer,  says  that,  according  to 
the  Indians,  it  was  7'20,63i,4.4.2,715  days  between  the  de- 
luge and  the  era  of  Mahomet,  which  he  says  means  3,725 
vears. 

Noo  is  quite  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Noe,  and  iVony 
is  merely  the  Chinese  twang  in  addition.  A  cockney 
calls  him  Xoai;  for  a  cockney  invariably  puts  an  r  at  the 
end  of  every  word  that  ends  with  a  vowel.  Tlie  law  he 
calls  Imo);  he  says  an  imibnllar,  the  tribe  of  Judalir; 
then  again,  he  puts  an  li  before  every  word  beginning 
with  a  vowel ;  an  I'ffg  he  calls  a  hfigg,  and  he  calls  the  hen 
that  laid  it  an  en, — the  Chinese  would  call  it  heng:  no 
wonder,  then,  if  they  call  Noah  Nong  ;  and  what  would 
a  Yankee,  a  Low  Dutch,  or  ^Velchman,  &c.,  call  him? 
Our  readers,  liowevcr,  must  not  pay  any  attention  to  this 
note,  the  Chinese  tell  so  many  different  tales. 

BerosuE,  the  Chaldean  historian,  says  that  Xisuthrus, 
iu  whose  days  the  flood  happened,  was  the  tenth  in 
descent  from  the  first  man  ;  so  says  Moses ;  but  13ero.sus 
says  that  between  the  first  and  the  tenth  there  was  a  pe- 
riod of  120  mri,  and  each  saws  3,C00  years,  in  all  132,000. 
Suidas,  however,  informs  us,  that  a  saros  was  222  lunar 
months,  and  says,  120  sari,  according  to  the  calculations 
of  the  Chaldeans,  are  2,222  years.  The  Greek  Bible 
makes  2,2i2  before  the  flood — difference  20  years.  The 
Chaldeans,  as  well  as  other  ancient  people,  called  a  day 
a  year.  Some  nations  made  two  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
some  made  years  of  minutes,  seconds,  half-seconds,  &c. 
Thus,  the  fourth  great  chronological  period  of  the  In- 
dians, at  the  e:ul  of  which  the  world  is  to  terminate,  is 
432,000  years;  now,  according  to  the  Indians,  there  are 
60  hours  in  a  day,  (iO  minutes  in  an  hour,  and  60  seconds 
in  a  minute,  in  all216,000— this  doubled  for  half-seconds 
is  4.32,000  years,  as  they  call  them !  and  before  these, 
there  was  a  period  of  8C1.,000  years  again  ;  but  this  last 
number  is  only  the  former  doubled,  or  brought  into  quar- 
ter-seconds; so  that  these  enormous  periods  are,  after  all, 
merely  one  day.  Neither  the  astronomy  nor  history  of 
any  people  can  be  traced  4,000  years  back,] 

We  shall  now  see  what  geology  says  of  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  creation.  Both  parties,  as  usual,  are  full  of 
inconclusive  and  irrelevant  reasoning  upon  this  subject. 
One  says  it  is  literally  true,  and  the  other  says  it  is  utterly 
false,  and  infers  very  frequently  from  this  alone,  that  the 
whole  Bible  is  false  also !  Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  such  philosophy  as  that  of  Paine's 
Age  of  Reason,  and  the  sermons  and  the  commentations 
of  the  clergy,  which  all  stand  upon  the  absurd  position  that 
Nature  cannot  be  the  author  of  what  we  call  error  and 
deception  !  We  say  that  it  is  neither  literally  true,  nor 
wholly  false,  but  just  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  mixture  of 
both,  that  is,  a  very  correct  and  general,  but  allegorical, 
outline  of  the  progress  of  Nature  in  creation.     It  is  not 


history,  nor  is  it  tradition,  for  no  man  could  witness 
creation,  and  the  professed  character  of  revelation  is  par- 
able or  mystery.  Hence,  it  is  said  of  Christ,  "  Without  a 
parable,  spake  he  not  unto  them  ;  that  seeing,  they  might 
see  and  not  perceive;  and  hearing,  they  might  hear  and 
yet  not  understand,"  Sec. :  let  them  find  it  out,  it  will 
do  their  eye-sight  good  to  grope  for  it.  As  then  it  is  nei- 
ther history  nor  tradition,  we  are  not  authorized  to  receive 
it  as  a  literal  account  of  creation.  But  the  general  out- 
line is  correct :  thus  it  begins  with  the  mineral  world, 
then  proceeds  to  the  vegetable  world,  last  of  all  to  the 
animal  world,  bringing  forth  the  most  perfect  organiza- 
tion last,  by  a  graduated  scale  of  progression,  correspond- 
ing with  the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  that  '^  noani- 
malcau  lice  npon/ood  which  ha^  not  gone  through  the  process 
of  vegetation ." 

There  is  one  very  curious  circumstance  in  this  account 
of  creation,  namely,  the  creation  of  light  on  the  first  day, 
and  the  sun  on  the  fourth.  Moses  was  not  such  a  fool  as 
not  to  know  that  light  came  from  the  sun  ;  so  that  this 
discrepancy,  so  far  from  deserving  to  be  treated  as  an 
absurdity,  ought  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the 
whole  story  is  merely  an  allegory.  The  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  clergy  have  now  abandoned  this  part  of  the 
literal  meaning,  and  yielded  to  their  opponents.  They 
all6w  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  all  created  at 
the  beginning,  but  did  not  make  their  appearance  through 
the  fogs,  clouds,  haze.  Sec,  of  the  watery  firmament  until 
the  fourth  day,  and  that  their  appearance  is  called  their 
creation.  Very  ingenious  and  very  plausible.  It  certainly 
would  have  been  very  singular  if  the  planet  had  been 
created  before  the  centre  of  the  system  ;  but,  by  making 
this  admission,  they  grant  that  there  was  710  creation  on 
the  fourth  day,  only  an  appearance ;  and  if  so,  why  may 
not  the  same  be  said  of  all  the  six  ? 

Another  curious  thing  in  the  account  of  creation  is  the 
division  of  the  waters  on  the  second  day.  "  Let  there  be 
a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  to  divide  the  wa- 
ters from  the  waters;  and  God  made  the  firmament 
(atmosphere),  and  divided  the  waters  which  were  under 
the  firmament  from  the  waters  which  were  above  the  fir- 
mament." This  looked  very  absurd  until  the  modern 
discoveries  of  chemistry  respecting  the  composition  of 
water.  Moses  seems  to  have  had  an  idea  of  an  ocean 
above  the  clouds,  whence  the  rain  trickles  down  through 
a  sieve.  We  know  an  old  orthodox  preacher  who  has 
this  idea  still,  and  who  is  determined  to  stick  to  the  literal 
word  as  long  as  he  lives :  we  asked  him  who  held  the 
sieve,  he  said  it  was  the  Almighty,  "  who  else  could  ?" 
But  Moses  is  not  so  far  wrong ;  we  have  no  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  water  which  is  contained  above  our  firmament 
in  the  state  of  pure  gas,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  nor  of  the 
immense  height  to  which  these  two  substances  can  ascend. 
Hydrogen,  the  principal  element  in  the  composition  of  wa- 
ter,and,  as  some  imagine,  the  only  clcmentin  nature,is  the 
lightest  substance  known  ;  and  we  know  from  the  baro- 
meter that  the  more  moist  the  atmosphere  is,  the  lighter 
it  is — were  it  not  so,  the  earth  could  not  be  watered  from 
above.  The  possibility,  therefore,  of  the  earth  being 
surrounded  by  the  elementary  principles  of  water  Ui  an 
indefinite  extent,  is  not  only  admissible,  but  seems  to  be 
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the  necessary  result  of  many  of  the  late  discoveries  in 
electro-magnetism.    We  can  now,  without  any  mechani- 
cal contrivance,  produce  a  rotatory  motion  in  a  needle  and 
magnet,  resembling  the  revolutions  of  the  planets;  which 
makes  it  highly  probable  that  there  is  an  ethereal  medium 
in   space,  through  which  the  planets  move,   and  from 
which  they  acquire  their  motion.     Such  are  the  specula- 
tions of  philosophers  of  the  present  age,  and  the  mate- 
rialists are  not  the  least  eager  to  receive  them .  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  watery  ethereal  element,  of  infinite  extent, 
the  atmosphere  beneath  or  within  it  of  limited  extent^ 
and  the  water  within  the  atmorphere  more  limited  stilly — 
all  in  different  degrees  of  solidity.  Now,  this  is  the  order 
of  the  Mosaic  creation  ;   afterwards,  it  is  said,  earth  rose 
up  out  of  the  waters  :  this  is  a  greater  degree  of  solidity 
still :  then  vegetation  arose,  and  this  completes  one  series 
of  creation,  quite  in  accordance  with  modern  philosophy. 
The  second  series  begins  where  the  first  began,  and  may 
be  called  the  series  of  life.     We  are  taken  back  to  the 
heavens  again,  and,  first  of  all,  the  great  lights  and  the 
smaller  lights  are  presented  as  the  celestial  inhabitants  ; 
then  the  next  in  solidity  are  the  air  and  the  waters,  and 
these  are  provided  with  inhabitants  also ;  on  the  sixth 
day    the  earth    is  provided   with    inhabitants,  and  the 
seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath.     This  also  agrees  with  the 
order  of  Nature,  and  with  all  the  discoveries  of  geology, 
which,  as  yet,  has  discovered  principally  marine  animal 
productions  in  the  lower  strata,  and  terrestrial  animal 
productions  in  the  higher  :  vegetables  are  to  be  found  in 
both.     In  other  respects  the  order  is  very  vague  :  thus, 
there  are  more  fossils  in  the  argillaceous  schist,  which  is 
the  lowest  in  which  such  relics  are  found,  than  there  are 
in  the  first  red  sandstone,  which  is  considerably  above  it; 
there  are  vegetables  in  lias,  which  are  wanting  in  all  the 
secondary  strata  above  it,  &c.     This  much,  however,  is 
evident,  that  the  first  formations  are  marine,  and  after- 
wards they  are  marine,  fresh- water,  and  land  intermixed. 
All  this  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  general  outline  of 
the  Mosaic  account. 

But  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  days  ?  Here  geology 
and  Moses  are  directly  at  variance.  All  known  facts  are 
at  present  directly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  six-days' 
creation,  and  we  believe  the  most  enlightened  men  in  ihe 
church  have  already  abandoned  it.  A  day,  they  say,  is  a 
period  of  time — a  day  for  a  year  was  common  with  the 
ancients — and  the  astrologers  still  calculate  by  that  rule ; 
and  as  a  day  is  a  type  of  a  year,  each  being  a  revolution, 
which  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  "  year,"  so 
also  it  is  a  type  of  any  other  revolution  however  great. 
This  is  quite  correct.  Isaiah  himself  speaks  of  a  day 
which  was  move  than  seventy  years ;  for  he  says,  xxiii.  15  : 
"  In  that  day  Tyre  shall  be  forgotten  seventy  years." 
But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing of  such  a  long  day  ?  These  are  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  period,  of  course.  But  all  this  destroys  the 
literal  meaning,  and  the  literal  meaning  must  go,  for  it 
is  quite  contrary  to  nature  to  suppose  that  such  a 
variety  of  materials  containing  the  wreck  of  vegetable 
and  animal  existence,  disposed  above  each  other  in  beds 
some  hundreds  and  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness  were 
deposited  all  in  a  day,  and  that,  too,  in  the  very  day  on 


which  the  animals  were  created ;  and  no  possible  concep- 
tion of  a  flood  can  account  for  the  phenomena.  Hence 
we  .ire  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  period  of  creation,  as 
it  is  called,  occupied  a  long  series  of  ages,  and  included 
a  number  of  great  and  overwhelming  revolutions,  inun- 
dations, and  convulsions. 

So  much  for  the  Mosaic  account,  and  that  of  its 
opponent.  We  have  stated  the  argument  as  fairly  as 
possible,  and  %ve  believe  we  have  done  justice  to  both 
sides.  We  shall  close  this  article  by  a  few  general  ob- 
servations. 

Granite  rock  is  the  foundation  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth  as  far  as  we  have  discovered  it.     In  it,  and  a  few 
more  immediately  above  it,    there  are  no  vegetable  or 
animal  remains.     Hence  it  is  supposed   by  some  that  it 
has  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  subterraneous  heat, 
which  has  reduced  it  to  a  stnte  of  fusion  and  destroyed  all 
the  remnants  of  organic  life  ;  but  were  this  the  case,  we 
should  meet  with  the  higher  orders  of  animals  in  the 
very  first  stratum  where  fossils  are  found;  we  do  not — 
we  find  only  the  lowest,  and  as  we  ascend  they  improve 
in  shape  and  intelligence ;  this  seems  to  prove  a  gradu- 
ated scale  of  creation  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
This  is  according  to  the  law  of  progress.     This  progress 
went  on  in  the  material,  or  what  some  would   call  the 
physical,  department,  until  it  came  to  man,  and  then  a 
new  species  of  progress  commenced — the  first  was  a  pro- 
gress from   one  species   to    another — now  the  progress 
went  on  in  man  himself,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for 
ever.     It  is  a  progress  from  the  lowest  species  of  intelli- 
gence and  experience,  to  that  state  of  intellectual  per- 
fection to  which  the  human  race  is  destined.     The  whole 
is  a  beautiful  ladder  of  ascent^  having  two  distinct  de- 
partments,   corresponding  to  the  material    and   mental 
character  of  the  universe.     The  intellectual  geology  is 
perfectly  analogous   to   the   other.      In   the  lowermost 
strata  of  the  earth  there  are   no  organic  remains  of  any 
description,  nor  have  we  in  like  manner  even   one  single 
remnant  of  the  primitive   ages  of    human  society :    as 
society  progresses  and   intelligence  increases,  they  begin 
to    appear :   we  find  pyramids,    temples,    cities,   hiero- 
glyphics, sarcophagi  or  tombs,  of  which  we  know  quite 
as  Uttle  as  of  the  mammoth,  the  fossil  elk,  plesiosaurus, 
&c.     By-and-by  we  find  traces  of  true  history,  and  can 
point  out  the  various   strata   of  political   and  religious 
instil  iitions,   all   rising  up    one    after  another,    till   we 
come  to  the  age  in  which  vv'e  live  and  move  ;  which  is  yet 
destined  to  transmit  its  memorials  to  future  generations. 
These   are  always  becoming  more  perfect  as  time  ad- 
vances, but   not  more   monstrous  ;  for   as  we   find  the 
greatest  monsters  in  the  primitive   strata  of  the  earth,  so 
also  we  find  the  most  huge  and  monstrous  remnants  of 
human  workmanship  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world. 

The  circumstance  of  no  human  bones  having  been 
found  amid  these  relics  of  a  former  world,  has  induced 
many  to  suppose  that  man  was  not  created  till  after  the 
last  great  revolution.  This,  however,  is  rather  a  hasty 
conclusion.  [There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  state- 
ment. In  a  quarry  near  Leipsic,  human  bones  have 
been  found  twenty-six  feet  below  the  surface,  and  eight 
feet  below  the  bones  of  a  rhinoceros.    There  are  some 
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other  instances  of  a  similar  nature,  but  none  are  conclu- 
sive ;  besides,  one  or  two  solitary  instances  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  establish  so  important  a  point. — Bucldand's  Re~ 
liquia  Deluvian^.']  Tlie  researches  of  geologists  have 
been  confined  principally  to  Europe  and  America.  Asia, 
the  cradle  of  the  human  race  is  as  yet  wholly  unexplored. 
Upon  this  subject,  therefore,  we  must  be  silent  until  we 
have  got  a  sufficiency  of  facts  to  pronounce  a  judgment. 
"\V^e  may  safely  say  that  man  was  last  brought  forth,  but 
the  researches  of  geology  can  go  no  farther.  TratUtion, 
however,  supplies  this  deficiency  in  part  by  preserving 
the  memorials  of  a  tremendous  and  universal  catastrophe, 
in  which  the  human  race  as  well  as  other  animals  was 
involved,  and  from  which  a  remnant  was  preserved.  Of 
the  importance  to  be  attached  to  this  tradition  we  have 
already  treated. 

REGENERATING  FABLES. 

1. — THE   OLD    AVELL. 
Two  ways  the  worldly-wise  applaud 
To  rule  mankind — by  force  and  fraud ; 
And  no  two  ways  can  be  more  sure 
To  make  the  evils  they  would  cure. 

To  prove  this  proposition  true. 
Just  any  point  of  history  view. 
And  you  will  find  each  government 
Was  on  Uke  policy  intent, — 
To  shut  out  knowledge,  and  contrive 
To  keep  man's  vices  all  alive ; 
Thinking  by  craft  to  curb  their  courses. 
And  manage  men  like  dunghill  horses. 
But  they  forget:  vice  never  fails 
To  prove  a  cracker  at  their  tails, 
Which  may  not  for  a  while  explode. 
But,  when  it  does,  they  leave  the  road. 
Rear  up,  and,  cap'ring  round  and  round, 
Soon  throw  their  riders  on  the  ground  : 
No  crackers  are  so  sure  to  act 
As  vice,  in  ignorance  thus  pack'd. 

But  squibs  and  crackers,  after  all. 
As  similes,  are  much  too  small ; 
Statesmen,  more  bold  in  their  designs. 

Instead  of  crackers  deal  in  mines  ; 

Mines,  charged  with  vice  as  ammunition. 

Sending  whole  races  to  perdition  ; 

Insidiously  thus  under-wrought. 

And  with  combustibles  well  fraught, 

A  casual  spark  ignites  a  nation. 

The  mine  explodes,  and  scatters  desolation ! 

"  Alas  !  what  dreadful  revolutions  ! 

"  Alas  !  our  precious  institutions  !" 

They  cry — forgetting  Nature's  laws. 

That  all  effi^cts  must  have  a  cause ; 

And  that — this  fact  they  cannot  smother— 

The  faults  of  one  produce  the  other. 
In  private  life,  too,  it  is  so; 

We  walk  before  they  let  us  know 

That  there  are  (juagmires  where  we  go. 

Parents  from  children  truths  suppress. 

Both  miss  and  master  should  possess; 

And  leave  tliem  rambling  to  guess  out 

What  they  should  know  beyond  all  doubt ; 

Teach  them  to  tremble,  fib,  and  hate. 

To  keep  them  in  a  quiet  state. 

In  fact,  the  bomb  they  prime  and  load, 

Forgetting  that  it  must  explode. 


'Tis  time  that  mankind  should  grow  weary 
Of  this  hood- winking,  blinking  theory ; 
And  here,  perhaps,  a  fable  may 
Make  clearer  what  I  wish  to  say. 

Near  to  the  confines  of  a  wowl, 
Poor  Widow  Dobson's  cottage  stood  ; 
And,  close  beyond  her  garden  paling. 
There  was  a  well,  which  had  a  failing : 
It  had  run  dry ;  half-choked  with  stones. 
It  seem'd  prepared  to  fracture  bones. 
If  any  one  should  choose  to  jump  in. 
Or  by  blind  destiny  should  plump  in: 
'Twas  in  a  dark  umbrageous  nook. 
And  those  who  jump'd  could  never  look. 

The  widow  had  of  children  three. 
And  finer  ones  you  could  not  see. 
The  eldest.  Bill,  a  boy  of  six. 
Began  to  play  off  naughty  tricks; 
Display'd  propensity  to  roam, 
And  scarcely  could  be  kept  at  home. 
His  mother  tried  her  utmost  skill 
To  keep  this  active  boy  from  ill : 
His  intellect  outmarch'd  her  care. 
And  Bill  was  caught  just  every  where : 
She  did,  as  some  think  mothers  should. 
Scolded  and  flogg'd  him,  for  his  good ; 
She  loved  the  boy,  e'en  to  an  error. 
And  was  in  a  continual  terror 
Lest  he  some  accident  should  meet, 
Which  might  her  many  cares  defeat ; 
And  what  she  dreaded  most  of  all 
Was,  that  he  in  the  well  should  fall. 

One  law,  laid  down  like  law  of  Persian, 
Had,  therefore,  crampt  poor  Bill's  diversion, 
That  no  one  ever  was  to  pass 
Beyond  her  little  homestead  grass  ; 
Or,  if  they  dared,  that  she  would  take 
Instant  revenge,  and,  ruthless,  make 
(At  such  a  threat  who  would  not  start  ?) 
Scotch'd  collops  of  a  certain  part ! 
And  more,  her  doctrines  to  enforce, 
To  pious  fraud  she  had  recourse. 
Until  she  scared  them;  she  would  tell 
Of  buggaboo,  or  giant  fell. 
Who  always  walk'd  about  the  wood. 
And  pick'd  up  naughty  boys  for  food. 
"  There,  in  that  corner,"  she  would  say, 
"  Obscured  by  gloomy  trees  from  day. 
His  castle  stands;  and  it  is  paved 
With  skulls  of  boys  who  misbehaved." 
This  was  to  frighten  them  when  playing. 
Lest  near  the  well  they  should  be  straying. 

Sometimes,  impell'd  by  other  views. 
She  strove  her  children  to  amuse : 
She  told  them  tales  of  demons  dire. 
Whose  nostrils  pour'd  forth  smoke  and  fire  ; 
Of  giants  of  enormous  limb. 
Man-eating  monsters,  gaunt  and  grim  ! 
For  she,  like  graver  teachers,  sought 
To  mix  with  wonders  what  she  taught ; 
She  told  them  falsehood  to  despise. 
And  fill'd  their  little  heads  with  hes. 
Sometimes,  when  putting  them  to  bed, 
She  "  Jack,  the  Giant-killer"  read ; 
Which  sent  poor  Bill  to  sleep  a-dreaming, 
Or,  if  awake,  to  active  scheming  ; 
Putting  his  little  brains  to  rack. 
How  he  might  imitate  brave  Jack  : 
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He  thought  how  happy  he  should  be, 
If  buggaboo  he  could  hut  see. 
Suspended  on  the  garden  rails. 
See-sawing,  like  a  pair  of  scales. 
He  oft  was  seen,  with  curious  eye. 
Trying  the  castle  to  espy  ; 
But,  'twas  in  vain ;  beyond  his  mark 
The  castle  stood,  and  all  was  dark. 

Those  who  know  man,  need  not  be  told 
That  thinking  boldlif  makes  him  bold. 
Bill  thought  of  Jack  and  buggaboo. 
And  every  day  more  valiant  grew. 
One  afternoon,  when  all  was  still. 
Except  the  miller's  wife  and  mill ; 
And  nothing  stin'ing  in  the  house. 
Not  e'en  the  fire, — not  e'en  a  mouse ; 
When  every  man  was  at  his  labour, 
And  ^V'idow  Dobson  with  a  neighbour  ; 
While  all  her  little  ones  were  sleeping. 
Bill  thought  it  was  the  time  for  peeping, 
So,  getting  on  the  pales  astride, 
He  look'd  around,  and  dropp'd  outside ; 
Peering  about,  cautious  and  slow, 
With  lion-heart,  but  pussy's  toe^ 
Our  hero  ventured  by  degrees 
To  creep  within  the  clump  of  trees. 
He  nothing  saw — still  on  he  went. 
His  soul  on  giants  quite  intent, 
"When  two  stray  geese  cried  out  '■  quack,  quack ! 
And  sent  poor  Brennus  scampering  back. 
He  lost  his  way,  with  terror  stumbled. 
And  plump  into  the  well  he  tumbled  ; 
He  roar'd  :  two  neighbours  passing  by. 
By  mere  good  fortune  heard  him  cry  ; 
They  drew  him  out, — they  home  convey'd  liim. 
And  on  his  mother's  floor  they  laid  him. 
At  first,  all  terror  and  alarms. 
She  wept,  and  presss'd  him  to  her  arms  ; 
But  when  she  found  out,  as  she  soon  thd. 
Bill  was  not  kill'd,  but  only  wounded  ; 
And  that  liis  wounds  were  only  scratching, 
Not  needing  but  a  few  days'  patching  ; 
She  then  began  that  strain  of  reasoning 
Which  is  of  marriage  term'd  the  seasoning ; 
That  harrowing,  «/ife?'-wise  reflection, 
Which  some  say  ladies  in  perfection 
Keep  always  ready  in  their  store. 
As  anodynes  to  heal  a  sore. — 
I  said  not  so,  nor  so  have  sung ; 
/  hbel  not  the  female  tongue  ; 

That  dulcet  tongue  /  would  not  fetter, 

And  think,  so  much  we  are  its  debtor. 

The  more  the  darlings  talk  the  better. 

But  others  other  doctrines  hold  ; 

Some  say  that  woman  e'en  can  scold ; 

And  Avidow  Dobson's  genius  lay, 

I  own,  a  little  in  that  way  ; 

At  least  her  powers  of  bland  persuasion 

Were  rather  loud  on  that  occasion. 
When  Bill  had  ceased  to  sob  and  sigh 

He  made  this  cogent  short  reply  : 

"  ]\Iamma,  'twas  your  fault,  after  all. 

Which  made  me  get  this  dreadful  fall ; 

Of  giants,  wondrous  tales  you  told, 

And  I  much  long'd  one  to  behold  ; 

I  thought  his  castle  was  a  sight 

Which  would  my  curious  eyes  delight ; 

But,  had  you  told  me  of  the  well, 

I  never  should  have  in  it  fell." 


This  tale  is  simple,  but  apply  it, 
And  all  mankind  may  profit  by  it. 

First — ye  divines,  who  never  fail 
To  preach  the  devil,  his  horns,  and  tail ; 
Who  paint  him,  like  yourselves,  in  black. 
And  make  a  pulpit  of  his  back  ; 
Learn  from  this  tale  your  fatal  error. 
Nor  think  to  govern  men  by  terror. 
Your  policy  has  this  sad  flaw — 
What  is  familiar  loses  awe ; 
And  talking  much  of  old  Paw-paw, 
Emboldens  some  to  touch  his  claw. 
Man  would  not  useful  duties  slight. 
Or  so  confuse  the  wrong  and  right, 
C'ovdd  they  obtain  but  honest  teaching. 
Instead  of  such  infernal  preacliing. — 
Turn  a  new  leaf,  then, — change  the  strain. 
And  teach  us  Truth  in  language  plain; 
Become  the  lamps  to  light  our  way. 
Not  goblin  lights  to  lead  astray  ; 
Of  Christ  the  moral  axioms  give, 
And  from  them  teach  us  how  to  live ; 
Teach  us  that  acts  of  love  insure 
Those  pleasures  which  alone  are  pure; 
Do  this, — the  church's  fears  dispel ; 
We  all  shall  love,  and — pay  you  well. 

Then  next,  ye  statesmen,  from  this  story. 
Learn  to  obtain  more  solid  glory; 
Consult  man's  feeUngs  and  his  reason. 
Nor  practise  longer  moral  treason ; 
Lead  man  by  either  heart  or  head. 
He  very  easily  is  led  ; 
Lead  him  by  both,  he  trots  along. 
And  has  no  chance  to  wander  WTong; 
Over  his  eyes  the  bhnkers  place, 
Stumbling,  he  cannot  gain  the  race ; 
And  urge  him  on  by  whip  or  goad. 
Wildly  he  gallops  o'er  the  road, — 
But,  the  first  time  you  let  the  reins  out. 
Most  probably  he'll — kick  your  brains  out. 

Lastly,  unto  my  tale  give  ear. 
And  "  ponder  well,  ye  parents  dear  ;" 
Be  not  afraid  of  broad  day-light; 
It  strengthens  and  improves  the  sight; 
Your  peep-hole  boxes  throw  aside, 
And  open  all  yoiu-  knowledge  v:ide  : 
Your  children  should  see  every  thing, — 
Not  only  puppets,  but  the  string. 
Better  to  leave  them  quite  in  dark. 
Than  give  them  sunshine  spark  by  spark. 
Oct.  6,  1834.  L.  P.  P. 

RESPIRATION. 

We  convert  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  into  carbonic 
acid  by  respiration,  and  plants  are  continually  decom- 
posing this  carbonic  acid  to  feed  upon  the  carbon.  There 
are  many  other  processes  besides  this,  however,  by  which 
the  air  is  purified.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  very  destructive 
of  Ufe  ;  hence  the  atmosphere  of  large  cities,  large  and 
crowded  assemblies,  and  iU-ventilated  apartments,i_is  not 
conducive  to  health. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  says  Dr.  Priestley,  "  not  to  observe 
the  admirable  provision  in  nature  to  prevent  or  lessen 
the  fatal  eff'ects  of  putrefaction,  especially  in  hot  coun- 
tries, where  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  most  direct,  and  the 
heat  most  intense.  Animal  and  vegetable  substances,  by 
simply  putrefying  would  necessarily  taint  great  masses  of 
air,  and  render  it  unfit  for  respiration,  did  not  the  same 
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substances  putrefying  in  water  supply  a  most  ;>'  nulant 
nourishment  for  this  wonderful  vegetable  abstance, 
(green  vegetable  matter  which  grows  on  the  surface  of 
water,)  the  seeds  of  which  seem  t»  exist  throughout  the 
atmosphere.  By  these  means,  instead  of  the  atmosphere 
being  corrupted,  a  large  quantity  of  the  purest  air  is  con- 
tinually thrown  into  it.  Jiy  the  same  means,  also, 
stagnant  waters  are  rendered  much  less  offensive  and 
unwholesome  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  That  froth 
which  we  observe  on  the  surface  of  suiii  waters,  and 
which  is  apt  to  excite  disgust,  generally  consists  of  tlse 
finest  vital  air  supplied  by  aquatic  plants.  When  the 
sun  shines,  this  air  may  be  observed  to  issue  from  them. 
Even  when  animal  ai:!i  \L,;ctub)c  substances  putrefy  in 
air,  as  they  have  generally  some  moisture  in  tliem, 
various  other  productions,  in  the  form  of  mould,  &.,  find 
a  proper  nutriment  in  them  ;  and  by  converting  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  no.xious  effluvia  into  their  own  sub- 
tance,  arrest  it  in  its  progress  to  corrupt  the  atmosphere.' 

FUNGI. 

The  fungi  possess  considerable  toxicological  interest. 
They  constitute  a  very  numerous  class  of  plants,  amount- 
ing, all  sorts  included,  to  some  hundreds.  They  are  very 
extensively  diffused,  and  are  met  with  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  Pallas,  who  is  my  principal  authority  on 
this  point,  informs  us  that  in  many  forest  districts  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  in  which  fungi  abound,  the  people  feed 
during  Lent  exclusively  on  bread  and  fungi,  and  that  they 
eat  all  kinds,  except  the  Agraricus  musairins,  the  fetid 
dunghill  mushroom,  and  some  other  juiceless  sorts,  and 
we  have  it  on  good  authority  that  in  the  Tuscan  markets 
no  less  than  300  different  species  are  found  for  sale ;  but 
the  inferences  to  which  these  statements  would  lead  are 
as  much  beside  the  mark,  in  all  probability,  on  the  one 
side,  as  the  prejudices  of  the  British  public  on  the  other ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  amongst  the  most  viru- 
lent vegetable  j)oit;ons  must  be  numbered  a  large  portion 
of  the  mushrooms.  After  relating  an  instance  of  the 
death  of  afamily,  occasioned  by  partaking  of  a  dish  of  carp 
stewed  wit!)  some  Amanitce  citri)ue,&x\(.\  of  four  French  sol- 
diers, who  had  eaten  of  the  Agraricus  muscarius  near  Po- 
lolsk,  in  Russia,  the  lecturer  states  that  the  narcotic  power 
oi  the  Agrarictismuscariu.sh  ilkistrated  in  a  very  interest- 
ing manner  by  the  accounts  of  travellers  relative  to  the 
use  of  that  fungus  in  the  north-east  of  Asiatic  Russia,  as 
a  succedaneum  for  the  brandy,  opium,  &c.  of  other  nations. 
The  Amanita  muxcaria  is  found  principally  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wischna,  Kamtschatka  and  Melkowa  De- 
rewna  ;  it  varies  from  one  and  a-half  to  five  or  six  inches 
in  diam.eter  ;  they  are  gathered  in  July  and  August,  and 
dried  in  the  air.  They  are  used  in  various  ways,  but 
principally  in  a  dried  state,  in  which  they  are  rolled  up 
singly  into  a  bolus,  and  swallowed  entire  without  chew- 
ing. One  large  fungus,  or  two  small  ones,  are  enough 
for  one  day's  debauch.  Drunkenness  commences,  as 
after  wine,  within  the  first  or  second  hour  after  the  dose, 
and  with  similar  symptoms — viz.  hilarity,  flushed  face, 
delirium,  disposition  to  bodily  motion,  and,  if  the  dose  be 
very  large,  spasms  ;  there  is  often  great  increase  of  mus- 
cular energy.  The  debauchee  is  sometimes  observed  to 
Btride  or  leap  over  a  straw,  as  if  it  were  a  beam  ;  the 
drunkard  sometimes  so  completely  loses  control  over  his 
locomotive  powers,  that  under  the  exciting  influence  be 
is  unable  to  stop  himself,  or  to  avoid  plunging  into  any 
ditch,  pit,  river,  &c.,  which  may  be  in  his  way.  AVhile 
under  this  influence  a  Kamtschatkadale  has  been  known 
to  carry  for  fifteen  successive  wersts  a  flour-bag  weighing 
i'.^0  pound?;  and  which  when  sober  he  could  scarcely 


have  lifted.  The  fungus-like  alcohol  exposes  the  natural 
tendencies  of  the  debauchee,  causing  the  communicative 
to  prattle,  the  musical  to  sing,  and  is  a  great  betrayer  of 
secrets,  so  that  it  would  seem  a  well-known  saying  might, 
according  to  Langsdorfl^,  be  thus  parodied,  "In  fungo 
veriti;  ." — Dr.  Ckiidinning's  L'.rturt;  on  the  Fungi. — 
Hi/fin  a  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


TREACUKRY  AND  CRUELTY  OF  NATURE. 

The  leaves  of  the  Dionea  muscicajui,  or  fly-trap,  are 
beset  with  thorns,  and  their  surface  secretes  a  sweet 
liquor  very  attractive  to  flies.  At  the  instant  an  insect 
touches  the  surface  of  this  treacherous  apparatus  the  two 
lobes  of  the  leaf  approximate,  and  the  thorns,  crossing 
each  other,  pierce  the  unfortunate  animal  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  execrable  engine  of  selfishness  and 
cupidity,  the  man-trap.  There  are  several  other  plants 
Avhich  have  a  similar  meclianism.  It  is  not  the  animal 
world  alone  which  devours  the  animal,  but  life  is  assailed 
in  a  thousand  ways  both  by  the  animal,  the  vegetable, 
and  the  mineral. 


PIKTY    UIOWII^UKRKn. 

Mr.  KiRWAN,  the  late  celebrated  philo.-opher  and  che- 
mist of  Ireland,  is  said  to  have  maintained  that  inferior 
animals  were  incapable  of  sensation,  that  they  were  mere 
combinations  of  machinery,  maintained  in  action  by  a 
perpetual  miracle.  He  was  led  to  this  extraordinary 
doctrine  in  despair  of  otherwise  reconciling  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  moral  world  to  his  ideas  of  the  Creator. 
According  to  the  reasoning  of  some  of  our  modern  phi- 
losophers, it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  Mr.  Kirwan  in 
error,  for  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  intelligence  as  of  sensation.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
innumerable  dilemmas  with  which  the  false  systems  of 
religious  and  anti religious  doctrines  have  bewildered  the 
human  mind.  There  is  nothing  more  simple  than  truth; 
nothing  more  complicated  and  unintelligible  than  error. 

A    HINT    TO    THOSE    WHO    TAKK    IT. 

Innumerablk  facts  may  serve  to  convince  us  that  the 
mind  cannot  well  attend  to  two  or  more  sensations  at  the 
same  time.  "  Hold  your  tongue  '."  said  a  Frenchman  ; 
"  you  talk  so,  1  cannot  taste  my  meat."  The  French- 
man was  certainly  in  the  right ;  for  attention  of  mind  is 
not  less  necessary  to  full  perception  than  a  healthy  state 
of  the  organ  of  sense. 

Vegktablk  Oil. — Vegetable  matter  consists  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  sun's  rays  produce  a 
disengagement  of  the  latter  principle  in  the  form  of  vital 
air,  and  the  two  former  are  the  constituents  of  oil.  The 
old  chemists  used  to  think  that  the  sun  produced  oil  by 
furnishing  the  principle  of  inflammability  ! 

EDiNBURGn.'\ssociATiON.— A  Icttcrwas  read  from  Prof. 
Quetelet,  of  Berlin,  expressing  his  regret  at  not  being 
able  to  attend.  He  stated  that,  in  a  new  work  which  he 
is  about  to  publish,  he  has  reduced  the  theory  of  popula. 
tion  to  mathematical  formula?,  and  that  the  equations  by 
which  it  is  represented  are  very  similar  to  those  that  ex- 
press the  planetary  perturbations. 
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SYSTEM   OF  NATURE. 

There  are  some  who  say  we  are  fond  of  searching 
after  resemblances  and  family  likenesses  in  Nature^  and 
then  very  iiiconsiderately  enquire  what  is  the  use  of  all 
this  ?  If  such  people  know  any  thing  about  science;,  or 
care  at  all  about  it,  they  must  know  and  they  must  con- 
fess also  that  science  begins  and  ends  with  this  search, 
and  consists  of  nothing  else  but  the  discoveries  of  search. 
It  is  by  the  discovery  of  such  simple  and  all-prevalent 
facts  that  we  come  at  last  to  confidence  and  certainty  re- 
specting the  laws  of  Nature.  Nor  can  any  man  be  said 
to  know  any  thing  of  Nature's  elementary  principles  of 
action,  until  he  has  discovered  and  intimately  perceives 
the  truth  of  those  fundamental  divisions  of  which  we  treat. 
They  are  also  exceedingly  simple,  and  easily  understood. 
They  could  not  have  been  thoroughly  comprehended,  far 
less  illustrated,  before  the  present  age  ;  but  now  there  are 
few  so  illiterate  or  rude  of  intellect,  as  not  at  once  to  un- 
derstand them  when  pointed  out  with  accuracy  and  sim- 
plicity of  diction. 

Notwithstanding  the  immensity  of  general  information 
possessed  by  some  inilividuals,  and  the  smattering  of 
almost  all  the  sciences  which  is  acquired  by  all  the  in- 
telligent portion  of  the  community,  there  are  none 
amongst  this  great  multitude  who  generaUze  their  know- 
ledge, and  make  it  all  converge  in  a  focus.  We  have 
known  many  learned  men,  and  read  many  learned  au- 
thors, who  wondered  at  the  silly  and  unmeaning  preference 
given  by  men  in  all  ages  to  the  numbers  three  and  seven- 
They  have  called  it  a  foolish  superstition,  absurd,  nay 
even  unnatural;  for  they  regard  it  as  an  axiom  that 
nature  gives  no  preference  to  one  number  over  another ; 
and  our  modern  popular  philosophers  have  taken  up  the 
sneer  which  they  have  borrowed  from  the  aristocratical 
party,  and  it  has  spread  like  oU  upon  the  surface  of 
water,  till  every  man,  for  the  sake  of  his  reputation,  is 
obliged  in  decency  to  sneer  at  this  as  well  as  a  thousand 
other  things,  which  he  knows  nothing  of  except  as  pos- 
sessing a  fashionable  or  a  party  interest.  We  hope  to 
set  all  our  intelligent  readers  right  upon  this  and  many 
other  subjects.  The  numbers  three  and  seven  are  the 
fundamental  numbers  which  Nature  employs  in  the  com- 
position of  bodies,  and  a  very  few  words  will  illustrate 
the  truth  of  it.  The  two  simplest,  and  consequently  the 
two  fundamental  or  primary  figures,  are  a  triangle  and  a 
circle ;  the  one  composed  of  a  straight  line,  the  other  of  a 
curved ;  every  other  figure  is  made  up  of  parts  of  these. 
Now,  supposing  all  Nature  to  be  composed  of  atoms,  it  is 
evident  that  the  smallest  number  which  can  compose  a 


regular  figure  is  thi*ee.  Take  three  sixpences,  and  place 
them  on  the  table  so  as  to  touch  each  other,  and  you  find 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  making  any  other  figure 
than  a  triangle.  Then  again,  take  seven  sixpences,  and 
place  one  in  the  centre  and  six  around  it,  and  you  find 
that  the  seven  form  the  figure  of  a  circle,  and  no  other 
number  but  seven  will  accomplish  it.  A  square  is 
generally  accounted  a  fundamental  figure  ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  two  triangles,  and  in  that  sense  it  is  not  funda- 
mental ;  but  as  they  are  not  equal-sided  triangles,  it 
becomes  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  primary  figure.  Tliis 
can  only  be  formed  by  four  atoms  at  the  least ;  but 
they  are  very  differently  arranged,  being  placed  in  rect- 
angular rows.  Four  therefore  is  next  in  order  to  the  three 
and  seven,  and  there  are  only  these  three  fundamental 
figures. 

These  simple  facts  may  be  illustrated  by  many  of  the 
sciences ;  but  we  cannot  in  this  short  and  simple  outline 
give  a  great  variety  of  detail,  neither  are  we  disposed  to 
enter  very  minutely  into  the  subject,  until  the  general 
idea  is  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  our  readers,  and  suffi- 
cient interest  is  excited  to  seek  for  further  information. 
Those  who  are  eager  to  obtain  it,  however,  will  find  it 
abundantly  in  every  department  of  Nature.  Let  them 
merely  apply  the  rules  which  we  give  them  from  time  to 
time,  and  they  will  find  all  Nature  combine  to  confirm 
them.  These  few  observations  upon  numbers  and  figures 
are  very  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  science  of  crys- 
tallogy,  or  the  formation  of  crystals,  where  we  see 
Nature  arranging  her  atoms  in  the  manner  we  have  de- 
scribed, and  forming  the  most  beautiful  triangles,  rhom- 
boids, squares,  trapeziums,  &c.,  so  perfect  that  when  you 
cleave  the  crystals  even  by  violence,  they  naturally  break 
into  one  or  other  of  these  figures,  with  smooth  and  po- 
lished sides. 

■Wherever  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  Nature,  whether  we 
take  the  visible  or  intellectual  world — the  world  of  pro- 
gress— or  that  of  coexistent  forms,  institutions,  and  sys- 
tems, we  find  this  everlasting  law  of  the  trinity  prevail. 
It  is  actually  the  beginning  of  every  science,  the  first 
movement  of  Nature,  and  manifests  itself  from  first  to 
last  in  every  imaginable  variety  of  forms.  The  four  and 
the  seven  are  its  first-born.  Take  an  example  very 
different  from  the  subjects  above  treated  of.  We  shall 
take  the  three  original  colours — blue,  red,  and  yellow. 
This  is  the  trinity  of  light.  These  are  simple,  uncora- 
pounded  colours.  Then  let  us  mix  them,  and  we  find 
that  only  four  different  mixtures  can  be  made  of  them : 
first,  blue  and  red ;  second,  red  and  yellow  ;  third,  bhie 
and  yellow ;  and  last  of  all,  blue,  red,  and  yellow  in  one  ; 
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in  all,  seven.  There  are  only  three  difterent  ways  in  which 
they  can  exist:  first,  in  a  siiTii)le  state,  as  three  distinct 
colours;  second,  all  the  three  mixed,  making  in  iWfour; 
and  third,  with  only  two  colours  mixed,  which  makes 
three  more  ;  in  all  seven.  In  imitation  of,  or  accordance 
with,  this  simple  law,  tliere  are  seven  colours  in  the  rain- 
bow or  prism  ;  the  indigo,  as  an  exception  to  all  the  rest, 
being  composed  of  three :  this  is  the  deepest  or  blackest 
colour  of  tlie  seven,  the  opposite  extreme  of  white,  which 
is  also  a  mixture  of  three.  Thus  white  and  blue  are  the 
opposite  extremes  of  light,  and  therefore  the  lights  of 
heaven  are  set  in  blue.  Green  is  the  very  central  and 
most  perfect  of  all  the  seven,  therefore  the  earth  is  clothed 
in  green. 

We  might  prolong  this  interesting  and  instructive  sub- 
ject to  an  indefinite  length,  did  time,  and  space,  and  the 
inclination  of  our  readers  permit;  but  we  hope  we  have 
said  quite  enough  to  convince  them  that  we  wereby  no  means 
building  upon  the  shadowy  foundation  of  vain  imagin- 
ings, when  we  commenced  our  analysis  of  Nature  with 
the  disclosure  of  her  threefold  arrangements  ;  and,  after 
having  pointed  out  these  arrangements  in  every  depart, 
ment  of  Nature,  both  in  the  past  and  present,  both  in 
history,  politics,  religion,  and  science,  it  cannot  surely  be 
thought  inconclusive  or  rash  in  us  to  infer  that  the  same 
eternal  law  of  action  will  also  regulate  the  future.  It  is 
by  the  past  alone — by  the  invariable  sameness  of  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  on  figures  and  substances,  that  we 
attain  to  any  knowledge  which  we  possess.  The  same 
causes  operating  on  tlie  same  subjects,  always  produce 
the  same  effects.  Did  we  perceive  any  variation  or 
fickleness  in  the  operations  of  Nature,  our  confidence 
would  be  destroyed — there  could  be  no  science ;  the 
chemist  could  not  be  certain  of  the  effects  of  his  combina- 
tions ;  we  ourselves  could  not  have  any  faith  in  the  food 
we  eat,  or  the  medicine  we  take  to  relieve  our  complaints; 
we  could  not  even  be  certain  that  we  should  obtain  a 
glass  of  soda  water,  by  dissolving  the  acid  and  the  alkali 
together.  But  Nature  is  unchangeable  ;  her  laws  are  for 
everlasting.  Upon  this  datum  we  reason  on  all  subjects, 
and  for  this  reason  alone  arc  facts  of  any  use  in  leading 
ITS  to  the  knowledge  of  first  principles — on  this  account 
alone  do  first  principles  exist. 

It  is  foolish,  therefore,  to  assail  us  Avith  the  usual 
retort  of  ignorance — What  is  the  use  of  these  things  ? 
Their  use  is  to  enable  you  to  act  the  part  of  rational 
beings,  by  employing  in  a  conclusive  manner  those 
powers  of  perception  and  judgment  with  which  you  are 
endowed  by  Nature,  and  thus  accomplish  that  unanimity 
upon  general  questions,  the  absence  of  which  has  created 
all  the  political  and  religious  divisions  of  past  ages,  and 
the  attainment  of  which  introduces  the  great  Sabbath  of 
the  rest,  that  is  destined  for  the  universal  species.  Did 
these  elementary  truths  not  apply  with  resistless  cogency 
of  argument  to  the  most  important  problems  of  politics 
and  religion,  the  material  and  spiritual  interests  of  man- 
kind, we  should  regard  them  as  mere  aniUsements,  such 
as  Chinese  puzzles,  conundrums,  and  other  childish  toys. 
But  their  utility  is  not  only  infinitely  superior  to  such 
puerile  trifles,  but  actually  indispensable  as  a  standard 
by  which  to  determine  the  right  and  the  wrong,  the 


curse  and  the  blessing,  of  any  general  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. 

'I'hus,  for  instance,  we  see  the  law  of  the  trinity  pre- 
vailing in  politics  as  well  as  in  light,  &c.  We  have  the 
three  great  sectarian  divisions  of  monarchy,  aristocracy, 
and  democracy,  each  of  which  in  all  ages  of  the  world 
has  had  its  devoted  partizans.  To  what  conclusion  does 
Nature  directly  lead  us  in  the  solution  of  the  question  re- 
specting the  comparative  excellence  of  these  three  forms 
of  government?  The  answer  is  obvious  :  they  are  all  bad 
— all  imperfect;  for  Nature  divided  is  imperfection,  or 
evil ;  in  active  and  harmonious  union,  she  is  what  we 
call  good.  Monarchy  is  evil,  inasmuch  as  it  subjects  the 
many  to  the  caprice  of  one;  aristocracy  is  evil,  inasmuch 
as  it  subjects  the  many  to  the  caprice  of  few;  democracy 
is  evil,  inasmuch  ae  all  are  masters,  and  there  are  no  di- 
recting, no  controlling  minds  ;  but  by  uniting  the  whole 
you  have  a  combination  which  is  without  a  blemish.  In 
democracy,  you  have  the  power  of  the  people,  or  the  spe- 
cies, where  alone  power  can  reside ;  in  aristocracy,  you 
have  the  directing  influence  of  superior  mind-s,  to  give 
order  and  utility  to  the  general  movements  of  society  ; 
in  monarchy,  the  presidency  of  an  individual,  to  give 
unity  to  the  operations  of  the  whole  combined.  Thus 
the  doctrines  of  our  system  of  analogy  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  a  general  union  of  the  leading  principles  of 
prevailing  parties,  in  order  to  give  being  to  a  perfect 
system.  Any  man,  therefore,  who  calls  himself  by  the 
name  of  either  party  is  in  error;  he  only  is  right  who 
unites  the  whole  in  one. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  state  and  church,  or  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  government.  It  is  not 
their  division  that  will  profit  the  people.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Established  Church  would  not  put  a  sixpence 
in  the  pockets  of  the  poor;  the  revenues  of  the  church 
w'ould  soon  be  swallowed  up  by  the  all-devouring  kraken 
of  private  capital  and  monopoly.  It  is  the  union  of  the 
church  and  state  which  is  required  :  first,  the  union  of 
all  sects,  and  then  the  union  of  these  sects  with  the  poli- 
tical department  so  closely  entwined  that  the  church 
shall  be  the  state,  and  the  state  the  church,  and  both 
united  shall  watch  over  the  temporal  and  spiritual,  or  in- 
tellectual, improvement  of  the  population.  We  have  no 
national  church  at  present,  no  national  state;  we  have 
merely  the  government  of  a  sect;  one  sect  has  enslaved 
all  the  other  sects,  as  a  planter  enslaves  a  number  of 
naked  and  defenceless  negroes.  To  be  national,  it  mus 
be  approved  and  beloved  by  the  whole,  it  must  seek  the 
good  of  all,  and  its  blessings  must  be  experienced  and 
acknowledged  by  all. 

Now  all  this  can  never  be  accomplished  either  in  time 
or  eternity,  without  a  harmonizing  doctrine,  which  shall 
gather  together  the  scattered  elements  of  truth  from 
every  sect  and  party,  and  make  of  all  one  perfect  whole. 
A  negative  doctrine,  which  merely  denies,  and  says  reli- 
gion has  done  no  good,  it  is  therefore  all  false,  there  is 
no  truth  or  meaning  in  it, — is  an  irrational  doctrine ;  for 
upon  the  same  principle  you  may  prove  that  wealth  is  of 
no  use,  machinery  of  no  use,  education  of  no  use.  And 
the  positive  doctrine,  which  says  that  any  sect  is  right, 
and  all  others  wrong,  is  also  contrary  to  the  first  princi- 
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pies  of  natural  science,  ami  belied  by  experience.  Nei- 
ther the  infidel  nor  believer  can  redeem  the  world  ;  they 
each  want  the  uniting  doctrine,  the  spirit  of  interpreta- 
tion, to  simplify  all  things,  and  bring  order  out  of  con- 
fusion. The  very  argument  of  the  infidel,  that  Chris- 
tianity has  proved  a  curse,  (strange  to  tell!)  is  an  argu- 
ment for  its  truth,  for  its  founder  declared  that  he  came 
not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.  The  very  argument  that 
the  Bible  contradicts  itself,  is  another  proof  in  its  favour, 
for  so  does  Nature  invariably,  always  producing  one  ex- 
treme to  oppose  another ;  and  therefore  that  book,  which 
is  emphatically  called  the  book  of  Nature,  ought  to  be  a 
book  of  contradictions;  and  the  Bible  is  such  a  book, 
for  there  is  not  one  single  doctrine  in  it  which  is  not  con- 
tradicted flatly  in  some  other  page.  What  is  the  use, 
then,  of  the  infidel  proving  religion  a  curse,  and  the  book 
a  contradiction?  He  will  find  in  the  end  the  use  to  be 
very  diflferent  from  his  expectations.  Each  party  has  a 
powerful  weapon  against  the  other;  they  are  both  inde- 
structible;  they  are  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  Nature; 
they  may  attempt  each  other's  annihilation,  but  they  will 
fight  to  eternity  without  accomplishing  it  any  other  way 
than  by  union,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  church  com- 
pounded of  both.  Thus  the  furious  engagement  of  those 
tv/o  gases  in  the  thunder-storm  makes  the  vaults  of  hea- 
ven re-echo  with  its  "  deafening  roar;"  but  after  the  fury 
of  the  onset  is  spent,  the  two  conflicting  spirits  com- 
bine, and  together  form  the  liquid  element  of  water, 
■which  moistens  and  nourishes  the  earth.  Thus  also  it  is 
said  of  him  who  will  recal  the  wandering  tribes  of  men, 
and  lead  them  to  his  fold  again,  that  "  he  shall  come 
down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass,  and  showers  that 
water  the  earth.  In  his  days  shall  the  righteous  flourish, 
and  abundance  of  peace  so  long  as  the  moon  endureth." 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Chemistry  may  be  called  the  universal  art  and  science ; 
it  comprehends  all  others;  all  the  operations  of  nature  are 
chemical;  nature  is  only  one  great  or  infinite  laboratory. 
This  science  is  at  present  advancing  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity, and  throwing  a  flood  of  light  upon  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature;  sublime  and  intellectual,  however,  as  it 
is,  it  had  its  origin  in  a  source  which  is  now  considered 
contemptible.  Alchemy  was  the  parent  of  chemistry. 
The  alchemists  employed  all  the  resources  of  genius  and 
of  art  in  the  hopeless,  but  by  no  means  fruitless,  search 
after  the  philosopher's  stone,  or  the  universal  solvent, 
(which  would  convert  rude  matter  into  gold,)  and  the 
universal  medicine,  which  would  prolong  human  life  to 
an  indefinite  period.  Paracelsus  boasted  he  had  disco- 
vered the  latter ;  but  he  died  before  he  was  fifty.  Van 
Helmont,  his  pupil,  was  equally  vain-glorious ;  but  he 
also  died,  and  was  buried  with  his  fathers,  and  with  him 
the  ancient  science  or  art  of  alchemy  terminated  its  long 
reign  of  delusion  and  disappointment.  However,  it  had 
not  reigned  in  vain,  for,  although  these  en  thusiasts  failed 
in  discovering  the  universal  solvent,  they  discovered  what 
was  much  better,  the  elements  of  a  new  art,  which  has 
revolutionized  the  whole  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 


been   the   instrument  of  introducing   innumerable   do- 
mestic and  personal  comforts  of  which  former  ages  had  no 
conception.      It   is    destined    to  perform    still    greater 
exploits  as  time  progresses.     Beccher,  a  Jew,  was  the 
father  of  chemistry  ;  he  brought  it  forth  out  of  the  dead 
and  excommunicated  body  of  alchemy,  which  had  en- 
tirely fallen  into  disrepute;  and  since  the  year  1669,  when 
he  published  his  first  work,  it  has  been  progressively  ad- 
vancing and  undergoing  successive  reformations  by  the 
discoveries  of  extraordinary  characters.  Lavoisier  effected 
a  new  reformation  about  the  time  of  tlie  French  revolu- 
tion, and  the  liberals  of  Paris  rewarded  his  scientific  zeal, 
and  uniform  mtjekness  and  innocence  of  character,  with 
the  honours  of  martyrdom,  by  the  guillotine  !  !     Before 
his  day,  the  older  chemists  imagined   that  combustion 
took  place  by  the  combustible  body  emitting  phlogiston, 
a  name  that  they  gave  to  the  imaginary  principle  of  in- 
flammability. But  experiment  completely  contradicted  this 
theory,  for  it  was  found  that  a  body,  instead  of  losing,  ac- 
tually gained  weight  by  combustion  ;  thus,  for  instance,  if 
all  the  smoke  which  is  emitted  from  a  burning  candle  be 
collected  in  a  glass  receiver,   and  afterwards  weighed,  it 
will  be  heavier  than  the  candle  was  before  it  was  lighted. 
This  principle  of  inflamm.ability,  therefore,  has  no  exist- 
ence; but  combustion  ismerely  a  violent  chemical  decom- 
position of  the  substance  of  the  burning  body,   none  of 
which  is  lost.     The  additional  weight  is  occasioned  by 
the  combination  of  the  gases  which  escape  from  the  body 
with  the  oxygen  or  hydrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  the  whole 
forming  a  new  substance   totally  different  from  the  ori- 
ginal candle.     The  old  theory  was  gradually  dying  before 
the  time  of  Lavoisier,  principally  by  the  discovery  of  Bri- 
tish chemists :  he  only  accomplished  the  crisis.     The  dis- 
coveries of  our  own  day  are  likely  to  simplify  the  science 
still  m.ore,  and  accomplish  a  still  more  important  reforma- 
tion than  ever.     Thus  we  see  in  the  history  of  chemistry 
a  beautiful  illustration  of  that  universal  law  of  nature,  that 
light  comes  out  of  darkness,  or  truth  is  brought  into  being 
by  error.     Man  never  stumbles  upon  truth  at  first;  he  al- 
ways prefers  an  erroneous  principle  ;  but  that  erroneous 
principle  contains  within  it  the  germ  of  truth,  and  a  sti- 
mulus to  action  which  never  ceases  to  operate  till  truth  is 
full  blown.     This  stimulus  is  the  life  and  soul  of  man ; 
without  it,  his  intelligence  would  be  annihilated. 

Delusive  and  absurd  as  were  the  dreams  of  alchemistry, 
there  were  important  truths  concealed  within  them.  The 
philosopher's  stone  and  the  universal  medicine  were  types 
of  the  great  and  ultimate  benefits  which  were  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  science;  nor  is  it  all  improbable  that  both 
may  one  day  be  realized ;  gold  plate  be  as  common  as 
Wedgwood,  ware,  and  the  period  of  human  life  prolonged 
by  the  final  discoveries  of  chemical  science  respecting  the 
constituent  element  of  the  human  frame,  and  the  antidotes 
which  nature  has  provided  against  the  evils  which  she 
herself  has  generated. 

Although  chemistry  comprehends  within  its  infinite 
grasp  every  other  science  which  treats  of  action,  inasmuch 
as  all  action  is  a  chemical  process,  the  name  is  popularly 
applied  to  the  analysis  or  decomposition  and  composition 
of  bodies.  The  chemist  analyzes  a  body  by  discovering 
its  component  elements ;  he  discovers  in  water  the  two 
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elementary  substances,  oxygen  and  hydrogen;  he  separates 
the  two  gases  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  reunites 
them  again  by  mixing  them  in  their  relative  proportions. 
These  two  processes  comprise  the  whole  art  of  chemistry, 
and  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  they  also  comprehend  the 
vhole  of  the  operations  of  nature,  -which  are  nothing  else 
than  tlie  eternal  composition  and  decomposition  of  tem- 
porary forms  and  substances  from  everlasting  elements. 

The  results  of  chemical  discoveries  demonstrate  beyond 
tlie  reach  of  doubt  that  gases,  fluids,  and  solids,  the  three 
varieties  of  material  existence,  are  all  convertible  into 
each  other ;  that  gases  can  be  converted  into  fluids  or 
solids,  fluids  into  gases  or  solids,  and  solids  into  gases  or 
fluids,  and,  consequently,  that  the  trinity  of  matter  is  a 
perfect  unity.  Thus,  for  instance,  take  ammoniacal  and 
muriatic  acid  gases,  which  are  pure  and  invisible,  trans- 
parent as  air  itself,  and  mix  them  together;  you  instantly 
perceive  a  white  cloud  of  smoke  to  fill  the  bottles  in  which 
they  are  confined,  and  this  smoke  collects  into  a  white 
solid  substance  called  sal  ammoniac.  Little  would  theunex- 
perienced  mind  imagine,  when  it  sees  two  or  three  strong- 
bodied  horses  pulling  along  a  waggon-load  of  this  solid 
matter,  that  it  is  nothing  else  than  two  invisible  gases  in 
a  state  of  union.  Thus  we  come  to  the  important  conclu- 
sion that  the  original  element  of  nature  is  gas,  and  fluids 
and  solids  are  condensations  of  its  particles. 

The  mode  in  which  the  different  substances  in  nature 
combine,  constitutes  a  particular  branch  of  chemistry, 
called  the  atomic  theory,  or  the  theory  which  treats  of  the 
relative  proportions  in  which  the  atoms  of  nature  combine 
with  one  another.  These  proportions  are  constant  and 
invariable  ;  thus,  for  instance,  if  10  J.  parts  of  lead  combine 
with  S  of  oxygen  for  one  proportion,  the  other  proportions 
of  oxygen  must  be  16,  24,  32,  40,  48,  &c.,  or  what  are 
called  multiples  of  8,  for  8  can  be  mutiplied  into  one  or 
other  of  these  numbers.  Knowing,  therefore,  the  original 
atomic  number  which  belongs  to  each  substance,  and  each 
substance  has  only  one  appropriate  number  attached  to  it, 
you  know  at  once  the  proportions  in  which  any  two  sub- 
stances in  nature  can  unite.  The  atomic  number  of  hy- 
drogen is  1,  because  it  is  the  lightest  substance;  oxygen 
is  eight  times  heaver;  its  number,  therefore,  is  8,  and 
8  to  1  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  weight  compose 
water,  whose  number  is  9,  because  it  is  composed  ef  8 
and  1.  [The  one  grain  of  hydrogen  occupies  twice  the 
space  of  eight  of  oxygen,  so  that  it  is  really  sixteen  times 
lighter.  This  makes  the  numbering  of  the  atomic  theory 
very  puzzling  to  a  learner,  although  nothing  is  more  simple 
than  the  theory  itself.  In  the  formation  of  water  there 
is  one  measure  of  oxygen  to  two  measures  of  hydrogen,  or 
one  to  eight  in  weight,  and  they  have  made  this  one  to 
eight  the  relative  weight  of  the  two  gases;  but  it  is  only 
their  relative  weight  in  water.]  It  is  impossible  to  unite 
them  5  to  1,  or  8  to  1:^;  and  so  accurately  do  they 
abide  by  the  definite  proportions,  that  whatever  superflu- 
ous quantity  of  each  is  employed  in  the  mixture  is  cast 
off",  and  mixes  with  the  surrounding  air,  and  there  floats 
alone  until  it  can  find  some  other  disembodied  spirit  Hke 
itself  with  which  to  enter  into  connubial  union.  Hydro- 
gen, being  so  exceedingly  hght,  must  fly  up  with  the 
greatest  rapidity  (witness  the  ascent  of  a  balloon  which 


is  charged  with  hydrogen),  so  that  our  earth  and  atmos- 
phere must  literally  float  in  it.  Thus  we  account  for  the 
northern  lights,  and  other  meteoric  appearances,  which 
have  been  calculated  at  the  height  of  several  millions  of 
miles.  Were  spr.ce  a  literal  vacuum,  which  is  an  absur- 
dity to  suppose,  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for 
such  phenom.ena  ;  but  knowing  that  gaseous  substances 
can  be  rarefied  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  that  these 
substances  contain  within  thein  the  electric  properties  of 
lightning,  and  the  magnetic  properties  of  iron,  we  can 
not  only  account  for  their  appearance  at  such  a  distance, 
but  also  for  their  appearance  in  the  north  immediately 
above  the  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth. 

Chemistry  not  only  ascends  to  thesublimest  regions  of 
nature,  but  also  condescends  to  the  humblest  employ- 
ments of  life.  The  food  which  we  eat,  the  clothes  which 
we  wear,  all  our  forensic  and  domestic  comforts,  are  de- 
rived from  the  valuable  transmutations  which  it  effects. 
Thus  the  simple  art  of  bleaching  depends  for  its  exist- 
ence upon  the  chemical  action  of  chlorine  upon  vegetable 
colours.  Many  of  these  colours  are  entirely  destroyed  by 
it ;  some  are  rendered  faint,  and  some  more  brilliant. 
Any  acid  will  change  vegetable  blue  to  red,  and  an  alkali 
will  change  it  to  green  ;  an  acid  will  restore  the  colour 
destroved  by  an  alkali,  and  an  alkali  will  restore  the  co- 
lour destroyed  by  an  acid  ;  and  upon  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  these  simple  facts  depend  the  invaluable  arts  of 
bleaching  and  dyeing. 

This  conversion  of  one  colour  into  another  evidently 
demonstrates  that  colour  is  only  an  effect  produced  by 
the  mutual  action  of  the  elementary  gases.  This  idea  is 
also  sufiiciently  confirmed  by  numerous  experiments. 
The  colours,  as  exhibited  in  the  prism,  iiave  oxygen  in 
the  red  end  and  hydrogen  in  the  blue.  Now  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  produce  flame  or  light,  and  so  also  we  find  the 
greatest  light  in  the  yellow  between  them ;  the  oxygen 
and  the  hvdrogen  are  thus  extreme  opposites  to  each 
other ;  the  one  decomposes  what  the  other  composes  ;  the 
the  heat  is  in  the  red,  the  cold  in  the  blue,  and  yellow  is 
a  medium.  Yellow  therefore  is  evidently  produced  by  the 
union  of  blue  and  red,  in  a  manner  somewhat  resembling 
combustion.  The  seven  colours  are  arranged  as  follows  : 
RKi),  orange -j- YELLOW,  green -^BLVK,  indigo,  violet;  the 
red  is  the  oxygen  end,  from  blue  to  violet  is  the  hydrogen 
end  ;  the  one  the  acid,  and  the  other  the  alkali.  Nitrogen 
is  found  between  them,  and  it  has  no  effect  whatsoever 
upon  vegetable  colours ;  it  is  a  combination  of  both  ex- 
tremes. The  greatest  heat  is  in  the  red,  the  greatest  light 
in  the  yellow,  the  greatest  cold  and  darkness  in  the  blue 
division.  This  sufiiciently  accounts  for  the  action  of 
acids  and  alkalis  upon  colours.  Chlorine,  the  principal 
substance  used  in  bleaching,  is  an  acid — oxyrauriate. 

As  oxygen  corresponds  to  the  red  or  warm  colours, 
and  hydrogen  to  the  blue  or  cold,  so  also  we  find, 
when  water  is  decomposed  by  means  of  electricity  or 
galvanism,  that  the  oxygen  goes  to  the  positive  end  of 
the  tube,  and  the  hydrogen  comes  out  at  the  negative ; 
showing  that  the  two  poles  of  the  earth,  or  the  two  sexes 
of  the  electric  galvanic  and  magnetic  fluids,  are  merely 
these  two  everlasting,  omnipresent  principals,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  ;  the  oxygen  being  the  male,  and  the  hydrogen 
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the  female.  The  two  sexes  of  animals  are  also  personifi- 
cations of  the  same.  Thus,  the  Scriptures  say,  "  God 
made  ;na«  m  his  ou-ii  image,  male  and  female."  These 
two  gases  are  the  male  and  female  nature,  the  father  and 
mother  of  all  organic  beings,  the  yea  and  the  nay,  the 
alpha  and  the  omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending. 
We  speak  merely  of  the  visible  and  tangible  Nature,  or 
God  (as  it  is  written,  every  eye  shall  see  him);  as  for  the 
invisible  spiritual  power  of  unity  which  animates  them, 
we  cannot  discover  him.  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at 
any  time,  nor  can  see  him." — '■'  God  is  love,"  all  the 
productions  of  nature  are  nothing  else  than  the  fruits  of 
the  loves  of  the  elements. 

The  general  outline  of  chemistry  is  extremely  simple, 
but  its  varieties  are  infinite ;  there  is  no  end  to  its 
transformations  and  changes.  Every  individual  best 
knows  those  which  belong  to  his  own  profession  or  expe- 
rience. All  its  infinite  varieties,  however,  are  merely 
modifications  of  one  simple  law  of  action,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  simple  elementary  substances  are 
not  more  than  two  in  number ;  these  two  at  the  same 
time  resolving  themselves  into  perfect  unity  and  trinity 
by  combination.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  of 
the  present  age  are  of  opinion  that  hydrogen  is  the 
elementary  principle  ;  that  other  substances  are  merely 
multiples  of  hydrogen,  or  hydrogen  in  different  combi- 
nations. If  this  be  so,  it  must  contain  two  natures ;  the 
active  and  passive,  or  acid  and  alkali.  By  giving  out  its 
active  principle  it  creates  oxygen,  Avhich  reacts  upon  the 
passive  and  produces  all  the  movements  of  nature.  That 
hytb-ogen  has  an  acid  within  it  is  evident ;  there  are  a 
few  hyth-acids,  showing  that  it  is  not  entirely  destitute  of 
the  active  principle.  Oxygen  forms  also  the  principle 
of  some  alkalis.  Like  the  male  and  female,  they 
partake  of  the  qualities  of  each  other,  whilst  they  pre- 
serve their  destinctive  character.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
which  is  the  original;  they  are  both  original,  for  the 
active  and  passive  must  be  co -eternal  and  co-equal.  The 
same  reasoning  holds  good  with  man  and  woman, 
matter  and  mind;  whenever  a  beginning  is  spoken  of, 
however,  the  male,  or  active,  is  usually  identified  with  it. 
This  would  give  oxygen  as  the  prime  mover ;  but  nature 
is  both  cause  and  efFect ;  there  is  no  beginning ;  there- 
fore we  must  here  pause,  for  to  proceed  would  be  only 
to  reason  in  a  circle. 

"^^e  can  only  say  that  this  splendid  male  and  female 
organization,  to  whose  existence  there  are  no  limits 
either  of  space  or  time,  must  be  supposed  to  be  equally 
infinite  in  every  other  attribute.  There  is  nothing  in 
existence  which  is  not  originally  in  it  the  source  of  all ; 
whether  it  be  wisdom,  power,  weakness,  ignorance,  heat, 
cold,  light,  darkness,  love,  hatred,  &c.,  all  exist  in  it  in 
infinite  immeasurable  perfection.  The  wisdom,  the 
power,  the  heat,  light,  love,  &c.,  all  correspond  with  the 
oxygen,  or  active  principle;  the  weakness,  ignorance, 
cold,  darkness,  hatred,  &c.,  all  correspond  with  the 
hydrogen  or  passive  principle ;  yet  each  partakes  in  part 
of  the  other's  nature.  Thus  the  material  world  becomes 
a  perfect  type  or  resemblance  of  the  spiritual  or  mental 
world,  and  all  reasoning  which  applies  to  the  one  may 
be  applied  with  equal  certainty  to  the  other.     The  one 


is  the  invisible,  the  other  the  visible  God,  the  Father  and 
the  Son;  the  Sou  is  "  the  brightness  of  the  Father's 
glory  and  the  express  image  of  his  person."  ''  The  only, 
begotten  of  the  father :  he  hath  declared  him  ;"  and  who 
is  the  only-begotten  ?  The  Christ  universal,  or  material 
Nature  .^  "  In  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  time,  he 
will  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  whether 
things  in  heaven  or  things  on  earth,  even  in  him  ;"  that  is, 
universal  natuie,  of  which  the  man  Christ  was  merely  an 
atom  typifying  the  whole,  which,  in  the  progress  of 
creation,  begins  with  one  atom  and  at  last   embraces  all. 


TIME 
Is  defined  by  philosophers  to  be  '■  a  succession  of  phe- 
nomena in  the  universe"  better  to  be  conceived  than 
described,  and  of  which,  as  Mr.  Locke  hath  observed,  we 
can  only  form  an  idea  "  by  considering  any  part  of  infi- 
nite duration  as  set  out  by  periodical  measures:"  other 
and  later  philosophers  define  the  nature  of  time  m  terms 
somewhat  differently  expressed,  though  in  meaning  pre- 
cisely the  same. 

The  "  measure"  of  such  "  part  of  infinite  duration" 
depending  therefore  upon  motion,  the  heavenly  bodies 
have  in  every  age  been  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
ancients  distinguished  their  different  seasons  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  particular  constellations;  the  rising  of  the 
Pleiades  they  made  to  denote  the  commencement  of  sum- 
mer, and  that  of  the  Dog  Star  its  declination:  and  by 
such  general  regulations  alone,  Aristotle  marked  the 
times  of  gestation  and  migration  of  animals  ;  while  sub- 
sequent knowledge  enabled  mankind  to  arrive  at  a  more 
exact  and  better  understood  method  of  tracing  the  course 
of  time,  and  to  distinguish  it  by  epochs,  millenniums, 
cycles,  centuries,  years,  months,  weeks,  days,  hours, 
minutes,  and  moments,  seconds,  or  instants. 

Of  the  mechanical  means  that  have  by  degrees  been 
discovered  of  computing,  and  as  it  were  marking  time  in 
its  flight,  the  following  is  a  general  outline  selected  from 
a  vast  variety  of  sources. 

The  first  mention  of  any  instrument  to  show  the 
passing  period,  is  in  holy  writ,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
king  of  Judah,  and  refers  to  the 

SUN    DIAL 

of  Ahaz,  his  father,  who  died  about  the  year  of  the 
world  3278,  or  726  years  before  the  Christian  era;  though 
there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  very  obvious  method 
of  ascertaining  the  time  of  the  day  by  a  shadow,  must 
long  ere  that  period  have  been  resorted  to. 

The  dial  of  Ahaz  was  described  upon  the  steps  of  his 
palace,  and  the  shade  of  a  pillar  (erected  probably  for 
that  express  use)  passing  over  it,  was  the  full  extent  of 
accuracy  at  which  the  art  had  then  arrived.  There  was 
no  gnomon  to  this  dial,  nor  is  there  any  account  of  such 
addition  until  the  invention  of  Maximenes  Milesius, 
about  160  years  afterwards.  From  the  East,  these  dials 
found  their  way  to  Rome,  though  not  until  about  295 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  when  Papirius  Cursor 
erected  one  in  the  court  of  the  temple  of  Quirinus; 
while  before  that  period  the  nearest  approach  m.ade  by 
the  Romans  for  ascertaining  the  hour,  was,  by  observing 
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when  the  sun  appeared  between  the  rostrum  where  ora- 
tors harangued  and  tlie  spot  called  the  station  of  the 
Greeks,  or  where  ambassadors  stopped  when  they  were 
deputed  to  the  senate,  at  which  time  the  crier  of  the  con- 
suls proclaimed  Noon. 

M.  Valerius  Messala,  after  the  taking  of  Catana, 
brought  out  of  Sicily  a  dial  which  he  caused  to  be  fas- 
tened upon  a  pillar  near  the  rostrum;  and  although  it 
was  inaccurate,  inasmuch  as  the  lines  did  not  regularly 
accord  with  the  time  of  day,  not  any  better  standard  was 
used  for  near  a  century. 

Lucius  Paulus  set  up  a  dial  about  eleven  years  after 
that  of  Messala,  though  it  was  equally  erroneous ;  and 
about  that  period  Quintus  Marcus  Philippus  is  stated  to 
have  made  another  dial  more  correct. 

But  as  these  instruments  were,  even  in  their  improved 
and  corrected  state,  of  use  only  in  the  day-time^  and  not 
even  then  when  the  sky  was  overcast,  the  Romans  were 
frequently  at  a  loss  to  know  the  hour  of  the  day,  and 
were  totally  incapable  of  deciding  that  of  the  night. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  595,  being  157  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  Scipio  Nasica  brought  into  use  an  in- 
strument called 

THE    CLEPSYDRA,    OR    WATER    CLOCK, 

which,  by  acting  in  all  weathers,  and  by  night  as  well  as 
day,  was  of  the  utmost  utility  and  importance:  whether 
he  borrowed  the  idea  from  other  nations  cannot  be  now 
ascertained;  but  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  clepsydra 
is  very  ancient,  and,  as  well  as  the  dial,  an  invention  of 
the  East;  and  Vitruvius  attributes  it  to  Cresibius,  of 
Alexandria,  who  lived  under  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  about 
245  years  before  Christ.  The  clepsydra  of  Scipio  Nasica 
is  thus  described  by  Pancirollus:  "They  took,"  say  she, 
"  a  vessel  made  of  glass,  in  the  bottom  of  which  was  a 
narrow  hole  done  about  with  gold,  lest  the  water  shoidd 
wear  it  away;  on  the  other  part  of  the  vessel  was  drawn 
a  right  line  having  the  twelve  hours  set  upon  it,  after 
which  they  filled  the  vessel  with  water,  which  issued 
drop  by  drop  out  of  the  little  hole:  in  the  water  was  a 
cork  with  a  pin  stuck  into  it,  and  the  point  of  that  pin 
turned  to  the  first  hour  when  the  glass  Avas  full,  and  to 
the  other  hours  in  proportion  to  the  gradual  decrease  of 
the  water.  This  by  a  Greek  derivation  was  called  a  clep- 
sydra, and  with  us  an  hour-glass."  But  the  Romans 
afterwards  made  several  alterations,  and  reversed  its  ori- 
ginal method  of  showing  the  time,  making  the  water 
escape  into  the  lower  receptacle  of  the  horologe  instead  of 
the  top  glass,  thus  computing  by  increase  instead  of  di- 
minution; and  they  were  soon  brought  into  general  use. 
The  Roman  advocates,  who  in  their  pleadings  had 
been  considered  to  amplify  beyond  what  their  subject 
required,  were,  by  the  Pompeian  law  (founded  upon  a 
similar  regulation  among  the  Greeks)  restricted  to  a  cer- 
•  tain  period  in  their  harangues,  and  for  that  purpose  had 
always  clepsydrae  placed  in  view  to  keep  them  within  the 
prescribed  limits.  These  clepsydrae  were  of  different 
sizes,  so  as  to  admit  of  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  plead- 
ing, and  they  were  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judges  according  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
causes,  alv^ays  allowing  the  accused  half  as  much  more 


time  to  justify  himself  as  was  granted  to  his  accuser  in 
making  the  charge. 

Julius  Cajsar  is  said  to  have  brought  sun  dials  and 
clepsydra  to  Britain,  and  they  are  stated  to  have  been 
used  in  this  country  for  several  ages.  It  is  however 
worthy  of  notice  that  although  there  might  be  oue  or 
more  of  each  description  so  used,  the  want  of  some  plan 
for  measuring  time  was  so  generally  felt,  that  Alfred  the 
Great  about  the  year  886  invented  a  new  method  of  mea- 
suring time  (which  was  followed  for  general  purposes) 
bv  the  burning  of  wax  candles,  three  inches  of  which 
lasted  an  hour.  These  were  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  clerk  of  the  chapel,  who  placed  them  in  horn  Ian- 
thorns,  invented  also  by  Alfred,  to  protect  the  flame  from 
the  wind,  and  who  regularly  communicated  to  the  sove- 
reign how  the  hours  passed  away. 

The  idea  of  the  sand  hour-glass  was  taken  from  the 
clepsydra:  and  our  gallant  tars  still  generally  inform  us 
how  many  glasses  they  engage  with  the  enemy,  instead 
of  how  many  hours. 

There  are  upon  the  continent  at  this  time  some  clep- 
sydra or  water  clocks  upon  very  scientific  and  accurate 
principles,  with  dial  plates,  and  with  bells  that  strike  the 
hours.  They  are  mentioned  in  Beckmann's  History  of 
Inventions  and  Discoveries,  translated  by  Mr.  W.  John- 
ston, as  having  been  revived  and  improved  principally  by 
Dom.  Charles  Vailly,  a  Benedictine  monk,  in  1690; 
though  even  so  far  back  as  the  ninth  century,  they  would 
seem  to  have  arrived  at  great  perfection  in  Asia.  In  the 
French  annals  there  is  the  following  description  of  one 
by  Eginhardt,  the  secretary  to  Charlemagne,  which  he 
states  to  have  been  sent  to  his  royal  master  by  Abdalla, 
king  of  Persia,  about  the  year  807.  "  A  horologe  of 
brass,  wonderfully  constructed  for  the  course  of  the 
twelve  hours,  answered  to  the  hour-glass,  with  as  many 
little  brazen  balls  which  dropt  down  on  a  sort  of  bells 
underneath  and  sounded  each  hour;  and  there  were  also 
twelve  figures  of  cavaliers,  which  at  the  approach  of  each 
hour  came  out  of  small  openings  in  this  horologe,"  &c. 
The  Venetians  likewise  had  clocks  in  872,  and  sent  a 
specimen  of  them  that  year  to  Constantinople. 

After  the  clepsydra,  the  next  and  most  essential  im- 
provement in  mechanical  contrivances  for  marking  the 
lapse  of  time,  was  that  of  a 

CLOCK, 

impelled  by  springs  or  weights,  and  regulated  by  wheels 
and  other  contrivances,  of  which  the  Romans  were  en- 
tirely ignorant.  This  was  called  a  nocturnal  dial,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  sun  dial,  regardless  of  the  apparent 
absurdity  of  that  appellation. 

Pacificus,  archdeacon  of  Verona,  who  lived  in  the 
ninth  century,  in  the  time  of  Lotharius,  the  son  of  Louis 
le  Debonnair,  is  esteemed  as  the  inventor  of  clocks 
worked  by  wheels;  though  this  reputation  rests  solely  on 
the  authority  of  an  epitaph:  and  the  merit  of  the  inven- 
tion is  by  many  strongly  contested  as  due  to  Boethius, 
who  is  said  to  have  made  the  discovery  about  the  year 
510:  whether,  how-ever,  machinery  by  wheels  and  pullies 
was  invented  by  either  of  these  persons,  or  only  reco- 
vered from  the  celebrated  sphere  of  Archimedes  or  that  of 
Posidonius,  it  is  certain  that  either  Pacificus  or  Boethius 
was  the  first  by  whom  such  powers  were  applied  to  the 
regulation  of  time  ;  and  that  a  very  considerable  period 
had  elapsed  before  the  invention  became  practically  use- 
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lul.  Dante,  who  was  born  in  19().j  and  died  1321,  men- 
tions a  clock  in  Italy  that  struck  the  hours,  which  is  the 
earliest  instance  on  record:  and  it  appears  that  some  such 
kind  of  horologe  was  about  the  same  period  tixed  to  the 
famous  clock-house  near  Westminster  Hall,  the  expense 
of  which  was  defrayed  out  of  a  fine  imposed  on  the  chief 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  1288.  In  1292  a  similar 
clock  was  constructed  for  the  Cathedral  at  Canterbury. 

Mr.  "Warner,  in  the  description  of  Glastonbury  Cathe- 
dral, from  his  work  entitled  "  A  Walk  through  the  Wes- 
tern Counties,"  has  the  following  passage:  "  The  northern 
transept  contains  a  curious  old  specimen  of  the  ars  horo- 
loijica,  or  ancient  clock-making:  it  is  a  dial  constructed 
by  a  monk  of  Glastonbury  called  Peter  Lightfoot,  about 
the  year  1325,  of  complicated  design  and  ingenious  exe- 
cution :  on  its  face  the  changes  of  the  moon  and  other 
astronomical  particulars  are  contrived  to  be  represented, 
and  an  horizontal  fram.e  work  at  the  summit  of  the  dial 
exhibits,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  a  party  of  knights 
armed  for  the  tournay  pursuing  each  other  on  horseback 
with  a  rotatory  motion." 

In  Rymer's  Foedera  mention  is  made  of  protection 
granted  by  Edward  III.,  in  1368,  to  some  Dutchmen  who 
were  "  Orlogiers  ;"  and  Richard  WalUngford  of  St.  Al- 
ban's,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  from  1377  to  1399, 
made  a  clock  for  the  abbey  at  that  place. 

Pendulum  clocks,  whereby  the  measure  of  time  is  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  precision,  are  but  of  recent  date. 
The  honour  of  the  invention  is  disputed  by  Huygens  and 
Galileo  ;  "  the  former,  who  has  written  a  volume  on  the 
subject,  declares  it  was  first  put  in  practice  in  v.be  year 
1657,  and  the  description  thereof  printed  in  1658. 
Becker,  Dc  nova  Temjioris  dimetiendi  Theoria,  anno  1680, 
contends  for  Galileo,  and  relates,  though  at  second  hand, 
the  whole  history  of  the  invention,  adding  that  one  Tres- 
ler,  clockmaker  to  the  then  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
made  the  first  pendulum  clock  at  Florence,  by  direction 
of  Galileo  Galilei ;  a  pattern  of  which  was  brought  into 
Holland.  The  academy  del'  Cimento  say  expressly,  that 
the  application  of  the  pendulum  to  the  movement  of  a 
clock  was  first  put  in  practice  by  his  son  Vincenzo  Gali- 
lei, in  1649.  Be  the  inventor  who  he  will,  it  is  certain 
the  invention  never  flourished  till  it  came  into  Huygens' 
hands,  who  insists  on  it,  that  if  ever  Galileo  thought  of 
such  a  tiling,  he  never  brought  it  to  any  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. The  first  pendulum  clock  made  in  England  was  in 
the  year  1662,  by  Mr.  Fromantil,  a  Dutchman." 

Having  traced  the  origin  and  progressive  improvements 
in  clocks,  which  in  their' original  state  implied  those  ma- 
chines used  in  ascertaining  the  flight  of  time  by  striking 
the  hours  upon  a  bell,  called  in  old  German  clock,  and 
from  thence  in  Frencli  tine  doche,  we  proceed  to  the 
pocket  movement  of  a  similar  use,  denominated  a 

WATCH, 

•which  is  the  latest  name  given  to  that  minute  piece  of 
mechanism,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  clock,  which,  as 
before  observed,  denoted  the  passing  time  by  sound  and 
sight,  while  the  watch  expressed  it  by  sight  only. 

But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  they  originally  were  called 
dials,  not  watches,  because  they  exhibited  the  fleeting 
hours  of  the  day  ;  and  that,  from  the  like  cause,  the  part 
on  which  the  hours  are  marked  on  both  clocks  and 
■watches,  is  yet  denominated  the  dial  plate.  This  pocket 
dial  is  now  generally  called  a  watch,  a  name  thought  to 
have  been  given  to  it  from  the  term  watch  having  been 
antiently  applied  to  the  time  when  centinels  paraded  ; 
from  whence  also  we  have  styled  our  civil  guardians  of  the 
night  watch  or  watchmen  ;  and  on  shipboard  we  still  use 
the  term  watch  for  the  divisions  of  nautical  duty,  morn- 


ing watch,  mid  watch,  &c.,  although  watching  is  properly 
only  applicable  to  night,  and  warding  to  day  duty,  and  is 
so  distinguished  in  all  respectable  ohi  authorities. 

NoWjhowever,  we  havewatches  that  regularly  strike  tiie 
hours  and  quarters,  called  striking- watches  ;  and  others 
which  only  strike  on  the  pressure  of  a  spring,  termed  re- 
peaters ;  and  we  distinguish  a  watch  from  a  clock,  not 
only  from  the  latter  being  generally  impelled  by  a  pen- 
dulum, though  sometimes  also  by  springs,  but  chiefly 
from  a  watch  being  so  contrived  as  to  be  carried  in  the 
pocket. 

The  precise  period  when  watches  w"ere  first  used  is  not 
known  :  the  earliest  on  record  were  invented  at  Nurem- 
burg,  by  Peter  Hele,  in  the  year  1490,  and  called  "  Nu- 
remburg  Eggs,"  on  account  of  their  oval  form  ;  and 
most  of  the  antient  watches  in  the  different  collections  of 
our  antiquaries?,  and  that  of  the  late  Sir  Ashron  Lever, 
were  of  such  figure.  In  1.500  George  Purbach,  a  mathe- 
matician of  Vienna,  possessed  a  watch  that  described 
seconds,  which  he  applied  to  the  purpose  of  taking  astro- 
nomical observations,  so  that  they  must  then  have  arrived 
at  great  perfection.  A  watch  thought  to  have  belonged  to 
llol)ert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  who  reigned  from  1305 
to  1328,  was  said  to  have  been  dug  up  at  Bruce  castle  not 
many  years  since  ;  but  this  story  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  no  foundation  in  truth.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  is 
stated  to  have  had  several  watches,  with  which  he  was 
accustomed,  after  his  abdication,  to  amuse  himself,  by 
trying  to  keep  them  all  in  an  exact  agreement  of  time  ; 
but  it  is  asserted  by  modern  authors,  that  they  were  only 
small  table  clocks.  Our  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  lived  at 
the  same  period,  is  declared  by  Derham,  who  published 
his  Physico-Theology  in  1514,  likewise  to  have  had  a 
a  watch  which  continued,  during  Derham's  life,  to  keep 
time  correctly.  It  is  nevertheless  now  contended,  that 
these  machines  were  invented  only  so  recently  as  the  year 
1658,  and  that  they  owe  their  origin  either  to  Dr.  Hooke, 
our  own  countryman,  or  M.  Huygens  ;  but  to  which  of 
these  two  distinguished  philosophers  the  merit  of  the  in- 
vention is  due,  the  learned  have  not  yet  been  able  posi- 
tively to  decide.  By  many  it  is  conjectured  that  both 
these  great  mechanical  geniuses  invented  a  similar  ma- 
chine about  the  same  period  ;  and  a  watch  after  the  model 
of  those  made  by  Hooke  and  Huygens,  was  ))resented  to 
our  Charles  the  Second  with  this  inscription  : — "  Robert 
Hooke  invent.  1658.     T.  Tompionfecit  1675." 

From  that  time  watches  have  gradually  improved  to  so 
very  considerable  a  degree,  as  to  be  regarded  by  some  as 
having  attained  their  neplus  ultra;  and  they  are  now  con- 
structed with  such  extreme  accuracy  as  not  to  vary  many 
seconds  in  the  course  of  a  year,  whence  they  are  empha- 
tically denominated  timepieces,  to  mark  that  astonishing 
precision  of  action. 

Repeaters,  or  such  clocks  and  watches  as  strike  the 
hour,  and  the  quarters,  by  the  pulling  of  a  string,  or 
pressure  of  a  spring,  are  universally  admitted  to  have 
been  invented  by  Mr.  Barlow,  who  first  put  the  contriv- 
ance into  practice  to  clocks  in  the  year  1676,  though  he 
did  not  apply  his  invention  to  watches  until  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second,  when  he  procured  a  patent  ;  but  Abra- 
ham Quare  having  made  and  shown  to  the  king  and 
council  a  watch  upon  the  like  principle,  to  which  a  pre- 
ference was  given,  the  same  was  explained  in  the  Gazette, 
to  the  injury  of  Barlow's  fame  and  interest. — Clavh  Ca- 
lendaria. 


MAN. 
"In  consequence  of  possessing  the  intellectual  nature, 
man  diff'ers  so  much  from  the  rest  of  animated  nature 
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that  he  can  harcUy  be  considered  as  part  of  the  system. 
It  is  true  that,  in  so  far  as  he  is  material,  his  body  must 
obey  the  laws  of  matter,  or  overcome  them  only  by 
means  of  organisation  mechanically  fitted  for  that  pur- 
pose, just  as  is  the  case  with  other  animals;  but  when 
we  come  to  study  the  structure  of  his  body,  and  the 
functions  which  it  is  capable  of  performing,  we  find  that 
they  are  regidated  by  principles  to  which  there  is  nothii-ig 
analogous  in  the  rest  of  creation. 

"  When  we  examine  the  other  animals  in  conjunction 
with  the  physical  circumstances  under  which  they  exist, 
we  find  so  perfect  a  coincidence  between  the  animal  and 
the  circumstances,  that  we  can  only  say  the  one  is  made 
for  the  other,  and  that  the  animal  is  perfect  in  its  place. 
One  is  fitted  for  one  climate  and  surface,  and  another  for 
another ;  but  they  are  all  equally  well-fitted  for  their 
several  places:  and  when  we  attempt  to  take  them  out  of 
these,  their  nature  resists  ;  and,  if  we  push  the  case  to 
extremities,  their  hfe  yields.  But  man  is  not  completely 
in  his  element  any  where  in  wild  nature,  and  as  httle 
can  we  say  that  any  where  he  is  completely  out  of  it. 

"  Place  man  in  the  very  richest  spot  that  can  be  found 
upon  earth,  and  notwithstanding  the  richest  luxuriance 
of  nature — that  luxuriance  in  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
creatures  wanton,  as  it  were,  in  the  fulness  of  enjoy- 
ment,— there  is  so  far  from  being  enough  there  for  the 
full  developement  of  his  powers,  that  these  seem  to  remain 
inert  and  he  to  languish,  in  proportion  to  the  richness  of 
that  plenty  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  set." — British 
Cyclopcedia. 

[The  distinction  between  man  and  the  inferior  animal 
creature  is  infinite.     No  doubt  man  is  a  material  being 
lilce  other  animals,  but  so  is  Nature  herself,  she  is  mate- 
rial also  ;   this  is  no  proof  of  imperfection,  but  necessary 
for  the  acquisition  of  that  experience  which   gives  birth 
to  scientific  knowledge.     There  is  this  remarkable  difter- 
ence  between  man  and  the  brute  creatures ;  that  man 
only  is  a  scientific  and  progressive  animal.     'Whatever 
symptoms   of    science  and  progress   any  other   animal 
posesses,    are  rather  to  be  considered  as  resemblances 
than  realities ;    sometimes  a  dog  may  be  taught  to  do 
many  things  which  give  evidence  of  foresight  and  con- 
catenation of  ideas  ;  but  it  cannot  communicate  its  dis- 
coveries to  another,  and  very  little  is  the  amount  of  ex- 
perience which  it  can  acquire.    A  cow  has  been  known  to 
lift  the  latch  of  a  gate,  and  go  out  of  the  inclosure,  but 
it  could  never  teach   the  trick  to  the  herd,  who  stood 
like  brainless  boobies,  lowing  and  murmuring  until  their 
accomplished  porteress  made  her  appearance  and  gave 
them  release.     The  greatest  idiot  ever  suckled  by  woman 
has  more  intelUgence,  art,  and  mechanical  skill,  than  the 
most  perfect  of  the  brute  creation  ;  but  the  limited  in- 
tellectual capacity  of  the  latter,  whose  ideas  extend  not 
beyond  the  present  spot  and  moment,  when  compared 
with  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  who  analyzes  the  past 
and  anticipates  the  future  eternity,  whose  ideas  extend 
to  the  infinity  of  creation,  and  whose  genius  investigates 
the  elements  of  nature,  and  forms  new  combinations,  new 
worlds  and  systems,  like  nature  herself,  is  so  exceedingly 
contemptible  that  the  one  may  be  called  the  one  extreme, 
the  other,  the  opposite.  "What  has  led  some  to  the  absurd 
idea  that  the  difference  is  but  trivial  between  man  and 
the  brute,  is  the  contemplation  of  man  in  the  infancy 
of  intelligence  and  morals,    overlooking  his  unlimited 
capabilities.     It  is  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  the  in- 
finity of  the  distinction  wliich  subsists  between  man  and 
those  animals  subjected  to  his  control,  that  he  himself  can 
descend  as  far  beneath  them  in  folly  and  brutaUty  as  he 
rises  above  them.     He  has  the  hell  and  the  heaven  of  in- 


tellect and  morals  within  him.  He  is  a  beautiful,  a  com- 
plete image  of  Nature  herself.  '•  God  made  man  in  his 
own  image  ;"  and  he  is  so  in  a  peculiar  sense,  for  he  can 
do  both  good  and  evil  to  excess.  Man  is  the  one  ex- 
treme, the  inferior  animals  are  the  opposite  extreme. 
These  extremes  correspond  to  the  extremes  of  unity  and 
division ;  therefore  there  is  one  species  in  the  one  extreme, 
and  infinite  variety  in  the  other.  But  it  is  not  until  the 
social  unity  of  the  human  race  be  accomplished,  that  its 
godhead  can  be  complete.  Division  is  mortal,  unity  im- 
mortal. Hence  an  argument  for  the  immortahty  of 
man.  Brutes  can  never  be  socialized,  that  is,  they  have 
not  the  principle  of  unity  witliin  them.] 


Therjiometers. — There  are  two  liquids  in  use  for 
the  construction  of  thermometers,  mercury  and  spiri:  of 
wine.  Each  ha^  its  peculiar  advantages.  .Mercury  can 
withstand  a  very  high  temperature,  and  spirit  of  wine  a 
very  low  temperature.  The  latter  cannot  be  frozen. 
Neither  of  them,  however,  can  measure  the  gradations  of 
furnace  heat.  This  is  generally  done  by  a  bar  of  pla- 
tina,  the  most  valuable  metal  in  existence,  and  the  least 
fusible  by  heat.  Its  expansion  by  heat  and  contraction 
by  cold  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  relative 
power  of  the  most  intense  furnace.  Such  an  instrument 
is  called  a  pyrometer  (or  fire  measurer).  There  are 
several  different  thermometrical  scales  used  throughout 
Europe,  which  caused  considerable  confusion  and  unpro- 
fitable trouble  in  the  scientific  v.-orld.  Our  own  scale  is 
that  of  Fahrenheit,  a  Dutch  merchant,  in  which  the 
freezing  point  is  .S2,  and  the  boiling  of  water  212.  The 
centigrade  is  used  in  France,  freezing  point  0,  boiling 
point  100.  Reaumur's  has  the  boiling  point  SO.  Da 
Lisle's  is  a  descending  scale,  boiling  point  zero,  or  no- 
thing. This  is  in  use  in  Russia,  This  all  produces 
the  same  effect  as  a  diffei-eKce  of  language,  in  causing  a 
separation  between  the  scientific  pursuits  of  different  na- 
tions, and  preventing  that  free  and  social  intercotirse, 
without  which  illiberal  and  limited  views  of  all  subjects 
must  to  a  certain  extent  possess  the  minds  of  nations  and 
individuals. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  read  R.  L.'s  Essay  on  Friendship  with pkasure 
and  approve  of  the  sentiments  contained;  hut  whikt  we 
7noralize  occasionally,  we  always  connect  our  maxims 
with  some  useful  matter-of-fact  information,  which  is 
cognizable  to  one  or  other  of  the  five  senses.  We  have  set 
out  upon  this  principle,  and  we  mean  to  abide  by  it :  good 
morals  are  not  to  be  accomplished  either  without  or  before 
instruction.  The  morality  and  the  scientific  intelligence 
of  the  people  inust  progress  together.  Hence  our  system 
is  neither  to  give  scientific  analysis  without  moral  con- 
clusions, nor  moral  instruction  without  scientific  analy- 
sis; but  to  build  the  former  upon  the  latter — and  we  wish 
our  Correspondents  to  remember  this. 

The  Printer  says  the  Essay  on  Aphorisms  must  stand 
over  till  next  week. 

One  of  the  Unwashed  is  just  received;  we  have  not  yet 
perused  it. 

Ill  our  last  article  on  Geology,  4000  years  ago  was  substt- 
tutedfor  4000  B.  C.  Tlie  tnistake,  however,  might  almost 
be  maintained  as  a  literal  fact. 

Printed  and  published  by  B.  D.  Cousi.vs,  18,  Duke-street, 
Lincoln's-inn-fields. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

We  shall  now  investigate  a  very  nice  and  important 
question,  namely,  -whether  the  good  or  the  evil  of  Nature 
predominates. 

This  question  divides  itself  into  two  departments;  the 
one  relates  to  evil  and  good  co-existent ;  the  other  to  evil 
and  good  in  succession.'  The  former  is  not  of  much  im- 
portance to  our  present  purpose,  and  therefore  we  shall 
pass  it  over  in  a  very  summary  manner,  leaving  it  to  the 
judgment  or  the  humour  of  each  of  our  readers  to  deter- 
mine the  case  for  himself,  provided  only  that  he  take  a 
general  view  of  the  subject,  and  not  that  partial,  indivi- 
dual view  which  still  perverts  the  reasoning  powers  of 
the  whole  species  to  such  a  degree  as  proves  disgusting  to 
the  refined  and  generalizing  mind.  But  the  determina- 
tion of  the  question  in  favour  of  the  prevalence  of  evil  at 
present  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  doctrine  which 
we  teach. 

It  is  to  the  progress  of  Nature  that  we  look  with  the 
greatest  interest.  Existing  institutions,  systems,  and 
dispensations,  are  merely  upon  a  par  with  existent  indivi- 
duals of  animals  and  plants ;  they  for  are  ever  changing, 
for  ever  dying,  and  reproducing  their  likenesses.  The 
question,  therefore,  of  most  momentous  interest  is,  what 
is  to  be  the  result  of  these  progressive  changes ;  which 
extreme  is  to  preponderate  ? — is  the  progress  to  move  on- 
ward everlastingly  toward  good  ;  or  is  it  at  any  time  to 
retrograde  towards  evil  ? — have  we  better  reason  to  en- 
courage hope  than/mr  of  futurity  ? 

This  point,  we  think,  is  very  easily  settled.  There 
is  a  youth,  a  manhood,  and  an  old  age;  a  birth,  and  a  dis- 
solution ;  not  that  there  are  any  limits  to  the  progress 
of  mind,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  sphere  of  its  operations 
in  this  part  of  creation.  There  are  limits  to  population, 
limits  to  production,  limits  to  fuel,  limits  to  cultivation, 
limits  to  geographical,  geological,  astronomical  disco- 
veries, limits  to  improvement  in  every  one  of  the  sciences, 
beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to  progress  in  the  present 
state  of  being.  But  before  such  a  consummation  as  this 
arrives,  the  world  will  be  all  cultivated,  the  inhabitants 
all  cirilized,  unity  of  sentiment  upon  all  general  subjects 
wiU  prevail;  and  comparative  perfection,  such  perfection 
as  a  planet  will  admit  of,  will  be  attained  in  every  one  of 
the  arts  and  sciences ;  for  all  must  progress  and  be  per- 
fected together,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  one  science,  the 
science  of  Nature.  This  is  the  millennium  that  we  antici- 
pate ;  it  is  but  a  temporary  state  of  being,  not  from  any 
want  of  unity  and  inclination  in  the  human  species  to 
coHtinue  it,  but  from  a  deficiency  of  material  for  the  in- 


satiable infinitude  of  the  human  mind  to  work  upon ; 
hence,  all  religions,  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  phi- 
oso^)hical  doctrine,  have  taught  that  this  long-promised, 
long-desired  age  of  unanimity  and  happiness  will  prove 
but  a  limited  period.  The  Christian  religion  says  one 
thousand  years,  during  which  the  human  race  will  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  six  thovisand  previous  years,  as 
a  working  man  on  the  Sabbath-day  enjoys  the  fruit  of  his 
six  days'  labour,  and  relaxes  himself  from  his  toil;  it  is 
merely  a  Sabbath ;  and  then  the  whole  process  of  labour 
commences  anew,  or  the  whole  is  dissolved  for  a  recom- 
mencement. This  is  not  only  a  reasonable  doctrine,  but, 
in  our  opinion,  perfectly  conclusive,  as  it  is  in  accordance 
with  all  the  established  laws  of  Nature's  action  in  this 
planet ;  still,  however,  in  ordinary  language,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  talk  of  the  progress  of  the  species  going  on 
for  ever. 

This  dissolution  is  no  defect  in  Nature ;  it  is  merely 
the  resolution  of  all  things  into  unity.  The  political  and 
religious  systems  of  all  ages  are  first  united,  terminated, 
and  consummated.  They  are  like  the  individuals  who 
found  and  compose  them.  Then  greater  and  greater 
systems  unite,  in  infinite  progression ;  and  although  it 
be  going  rather  beyond  the  bounds  of  certainty  to  eay 
that  all  the  planetary  systems  shall  one  day  have  a  cen- 
tral union,  yet  it  is  quite  in  consistency  with  the  law  of 
Nature's  progress  to  suppose  it.  Upon  this  idea  one  of 
the  most  sublime,  the  most  practical,  the  most  philoso- 
phical visions  of  refined  and  elevated  fancy  may  be  erected, 
which  is  innocent  at  least,  and  ennobling  to  the  human 
mind,  if  not  literally  correct,  and  infinitely  more  exhila- 
rating than  the  doctrines  of  everlasting  night,  which  are 
so  gi-ateful  to  the  modern  disciples  of  the  old  French  phi- 
losophy. The  universal  gathering  of  aU  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  solar  system  in  their  common  centre  of 
light  and  motion,  is  not  more  unlikely,  nor  more  impos- 
sible to  Nature,  than  the  union  of  the  working-classes,  the 
union  of  sects,  or  termination  of  wars,  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  political  and  ecclesiastical  establishments ;  it  is 
the  same  idea  of  reformation  and  union  extended,  and  a 
splendid  subject  for  an  epic  poem,  to  which  we  hope 
some  poetical  genius  will  speedily  treat  us. 

Whatever  be  the  fate  of  partial  and  local  systems,  the 
result  must  invariably  be  extended  or  greater  good.  This 
is  the  simple  inference  which  must  be  drawn  from  the 
acknowledged  fact  of  the  unity  of  Nature,  Harmony 
never  can  bring  forth  everlasting  discord;  union,  everlast- 
ing disunion;  and  order,  everlasting  confusion.  Now  we 
know  from  overflowing  evidence,  that  universal  harmony- 
prevails  in  the  operations  of  Nature's  laws;  they  are 
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unchangeable — the  some  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 
This  is  the  harmony  of  coexistent  laws  and  modes  of 
action,  and  the  harmony  of  progress  must  correspond 
with  it. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  does  it  happen  that  there  is 
so  much  discord  in  Nature,  if  her  laws  are  harmonious, 
and  her  progress  the  same  ?  We  answer,  it  is  only  the 
ignorance  of  the  individual  which  creates  the  discord, 
which  must  gradually  disappear  as  knowledge  progresses; 
and  no  sooner  shall  unanimity  on  the  first  principles  of 
Nature  prevail,  than  public  peace  and  prosperity  shall 
come  along  with  it.  The  operations  of  systematic  thought 
in  each  individual  mind  are  working  to  a  general  combi- 
nation, and  the  rapidly  increasing  means  of  correspond- 
ence and  social  intercourse  are  daily  facilitating  its  ac- 
complishment ;  so  that  the  discord  of  which  we  speak 
is  not  the  discord  of  general,  but  individual  Nature ;  and 
without  it  there  could  be  no  progress,  no  variety.  Nature 
is  unchangeable  as  a  whole,  but  for  ever  changing  in  her 
parts  ;  and  thus  she  (or  God)  is  both  changeable  and  un- 
changeable at  one  and  the  same  time.  Hence  the  folly  of 
those  arguments  which  oppose  religions  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  changeable  character.  They  can  only  be 
used  by  those  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  science  of 
"  Progress."  The  arguments  are  quite  conclusive  against 
the  final  truth  or  perfection  of  any  system  of  religion 
which  is  not  universal ;  but  not  effectual  against  its  divi- 
nity, for  nothing  is  more  changeable  than  divinity. 

It  is  in  this  changeable  department  of  Nature  alone  that 
progress  can  exist ;  and  wherever  that  progress,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  progress  of  mankind,  is  intellectual;  where- 
soever the  experience  of  the  past  is  accumulated  and 
acted  upon  by  successive  generations,  there  can  be  no  re- 
trograde movement.  Any  relaxation  of  activity  which  can 
take  place  will  settle  down  into  the  quietude  of  age. 

The  consummation  of  all  the  great  dispensations  of 
Nature  is,  without  doubt,  a  work  of  great  beauty  and  great 
goodness.  She  was, no  doubt,  in  earnest  when  she  arranged 
the  various  systems  of  which  the  universe  is  composed; 
and  she  is  equally  in  earnest  in  conducting  their  move- 
ments with  such  unchangeable  nicety.  There  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  chaos  within  her  rich  domains;  no  jostling 
of  stars,  planets,  or  systems  in  the  heavens  above ;  and 
equal  distinctness  and  order  of  arrangement  in  the  earth 
beneath.  This  convinces  us  that  her  great  plans  are 
good ;  and  is  a  sufficient  security  that  the  subordinate 
plans,  which  are  conducted  by  man,  will  converge  in  the 
same  focus  of  general  utility. 

The  application  of  this  axiom,  for  it  may  be  consi- 
dered as  one,  is  of  great  importance.  We  have  often 
been  opposed  by  the  religious  world,  upon  the  plea  of 
putting  a  negative  upon  all  the  hopes,  as  well  as  the  su- 
perstitious and  horrific  fears,  which  are  inspired  by  the 
priesthood,  in  maintaining  that  the  source  of  evil  and 
good,  error  and  truth,  is  one;  that,  such  being  the  case, 
our  doctrine  must  be  subversive  of  human  happiness, 
inasmuch  as  it  destroys  some  of  the  finest  and  the  noblest 
feelings  which  cheer  the  progress  and  illumine  the  gloom 
of  the  short  allotted  span  of  existence.  We  answer, 
that  no  such  accusation  can  alight  upon  us,  for  our  doc- 
trine of  progress  from  evil  to  good,  our  doctrine  of  uni- 


versal harmony,  evidently  implies  that  the  truth  and  the 
good  must  ultimately  prevail;  that  the  evil  is  of  temporary 
duration,  everlastingly  changing  and  progressing  towards 
better ;  but  that  good  is  the  goal  to  which  the  evil  ad- 
vances. We  destroy  the  evil  only,  and  not  the  good ; 
the  falsehood  only,  and  not  the  truth;  the  fear  only,  and 
not  the  hope.  We  never  yet  lifted  our  voice  nor  moved 
our  pen  against  the  highest  and  fondest  hopes  of  huma- 
nity, and  never  will.  "\V"e  should  accomplish  no  good 
by  destroying  them:  but  we  know  very  well  that  their 
destruction  is  impossible.  We  choose  rather,  therefore, 
to  sail  along  with  them,  and  enjoy  the  consolation  which 
they  inspire. 

We  shall  give  a  common-place  instance,  which  was 
urged  against  us  by  a  preacher  of  old  Christianity,  a  few 
weeks  ago.    "  If,"  says  he,  "  truth  and  error  come  both 
from  one  source,  how  am  I  in  my  religion  to  distinguish 
the  truth  from  the  error  .f*     I  am  told  that   '  the  wicked 
shall  go  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous 
into  life  eternal;'  don't  you  destroy  my  hopes  entirely, 
by  making  it  problematical  whether  this  be  true  in  part 
or  in  whole?"     A\'e  replied,  '^  No,  we  destroy  no  hope; 
we  never  lift  our  hand  against  hope ;  hope  is  not  an  evil. 
Hope  does  not  extort  tithes  to  pay  lazy  and  luxurious 
priests,  for  hope  is  its  own  priest.     It  is  fear  alone  which 
supports  the  priesthood,  and  the  whole  mystery  of  cleri- 
cal iniquity.    '  There  is  no  fear  in  love,'  says  an  apostle; 
'  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear;  because  fear  hath  torment: 
he  that  feareth  is  not  made  perfect  in  love.'     Love  gains 
the  victory,  and  so  does  truth;  hence,  wherever  we  find 
good  and  evil  intermixed  in  religions,  we  lay  it  down  as 
a  universal  rule  to  receive  the  good  and  reject  the  evil; 
at  the  same  time  that  we  regard  them  both  as  divine. 
Notwithstanding,  we  do  not  do  so  without  an  ample  suf- 
ficiency of  other  reasons,  nor  without  giving  a  definite 
meaning  to  the  errors  we  reject.     Nothing  can  be  more 
true  than  the  passage  you  have  quoted,  '  the  wicked  shall 
go  into  everlasting  punishment.'     Who  are  the  wicked  ? 
the  man,  or  his  principles  t    Whew  he  changes  his  prin- 
ciples from  bad  to  good,  he  becomes  good;   and  v-hen  he 
changes  from  good  to  bad,  he  becomes  bad ;  which  shows 
the  good  or  the  evil  to  be  in  the  principle  alone.     Hence 
the  destruction  of  wickedness  alone  can  be  inferred  from 
a   saying  like   this,   contained  in   a    book    like   that." 
"  Then,"  replied  the  other,    "  it  follows  that  the  good 
principle  only,  not  the  individual,  will  be  preserved ;  and 
this  completes  the  destruction  of  my  hopes ! "     ''  The 
verv  contrary  follows  from  the  law  of  progress,  and  the 
ultimate  subjection  of  evil  to  good;  for  if  it  be  an   evil 
to  be  destroyed,  it  is  a  good  to  be  preserved ;  it  foUows, 
then,  from  the  doctrine  of  Good   and  Evil,  that  the 
promise  may  be  literally  received,  the  cui-se  literally  re- 
jected, whilst  both  are  spiritually  true  in  respect  to  prin- 
ciples.    All  men  are  wicked;    the  destruction  of  their 
wickedness  is  the  greatest  blessing  which  can  be  conferred 
upon  them.     Even  the  fearful  are  to  be  cast  alive  into 
the  lake  of  fire  (Rev.  xxi.  8),  and  this  includes  all  those 
who  through  fear  support  a  luxurious  priesthood,   and  a 
system  of  religious  mockery.     You  accuse  us  of  destroy- 
ing your  hopes;   yourselves  are  the  greatest  enemies  of 
hope,  for  if  your  doctrine  be  true,  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
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the  broad  way  to  perdition.  But  we  liave  one  eternal 
axiom,  which  all  Nature  and  all  Scripture  conspire  to  con- 
firm; and  by  this  one  axiom  we  destroy  all  fear,  and  en- 
courage all  hope;  for  we  prove  to  demonstration  that 
Nature  progresses  to  good,  and  that  all  evil,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral,  must  gradually  disappear." 

THE  SHEPHERD. 


THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM,  &c. 

Having  pointed  out  some  of  the  general  laws  by  which 
Nature  has  arranged  her  component  parts  in  the  com- 
bination of  her  elementary  principles,   we  shall  now  see 
how  these  laws  apply  to  the  formation  of  the  gross  mate- 
rial arrangement  of  the  system  to  which  we  belong.     We 
shall  find  that  it  is  fashioned  upon  the  original  model, 
which  seems  to  be  the  "beau  ideal"  of  universal  nature. 
There  are  seven  primary  planets  which  move  round  the 
sun ;  there  are  eighteen  satellites,  and  four  asteroids,  or 
little  planets,  which  divide  the  system  into  two  great  di- 
Tisions :  the  model,  omitting  the  minor  bodies,  may  be 
represented  as  follows  : — 

0    .  .  .  .  ... 

The  SUN,  then  Mercury,Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Mars,  for 
the  first  division ;  afterwards,  at  a  greater  proportionate 
distance  than  divides  the  members  of  the  first  division, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus :  compare  this  with  the  di- 
vision of  light,  and  you  find  the  resemblance  perfect. 
Light  for  the  Sun;  then   red,  orange,  yellow,   green -r- 
blue,  indigo,  violet.  Red,  orange,  yellow,  and  green,  as  we 
observed  in  our  last,  are  the  division  of  light  and  heat— 
(oxygen,  &c.) ;  blue,  indigo,  and  violet  are  the  division  of 
cold  and  darkness — (hydrogen).     Mercury,  the  Earthy 
and  Jupiter  represent  the  three  original  colours,  red,  yel- 
low, blue.     The  greatest  heat  is  in  the  red,  and  Mercury 
is  nearest  the  sun  ;  the  greatest  light  is  in  yellow,  and  the 
Earth  is  the  best  illuminated  of  all  the  planets,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  nearly  as  well  illuminated  during  the  day  as  Mer- 
cury and  Venus ;  and  being  provided  with  a  satellite,  with 
■which  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Mars  are  not,  it  enjoys  the 
superior    advantage  of    "  moonlight  day,"  a  privilege 
which  belongs  to  no  other  planet  in  the    division   of 
light;  and   the  three  great  planets  in   the  division  of 
darkness  have  but  a  very  scanty  supply  of  light  both  by 
night  and  by  day.     This  is  the  true  scientific  reason  why 
the  Earth  is  provided  with  a  satellite ;  there  is  no  accident 
in  it.     Philosophers  have  entered  into  many  ridiculous 
speculations  concerning  these  satellites ;  some  have  sup- 
posed they  are  fragments  of  planets  burst  by  some  furious 
convulsion  of  nature ;  and  many  other  chaotic  notions  of 
their  chaotic  origin,  have  amused  the  leisure  hours    of 
the  disciples  of  chaos.     These  notions  may  be  correct, 
but  it  will  ultimately  be  found  that  there  is  a  better  reason 
for  every  thing,    and  that  there  is  not  a  planet  in  the 
system,  nor  a  political  or  religious  establishment  within 
the  planet  itself,  which  has  not  as  definite  and  precise  a 
meaning,  end,  and  purpose,  as  any  bone,  muscle,  or  nerve 
of  the  human  body. 

Between  ]\Iars  and  Jupiter  there  are  four  little  as- 
teroids, which  cross  each  other's  orbits,  so  that  their 
orbits  mingle  with  each  other.    This  expresses,  in  the 


only  way  in  which  a  solid  model  can  express  it,  the  four- 
fold compounds  which  divide  the  seven  colours  into  three 
and  four,  or  the  musical  notes  into  three  simple  and  four 
compound  ;  and  they  also  completely  tally  with  that  uni- 
versal notion  which  has  prevailed  amongst  all  people  of 
the  four  ages  or  empires  which  have  divided  the  human 
family,  and  created  bloodshed  and  strife  amongst  all  the 
interests  of  mankind.     These  four  ages  are  incorporated 
with  all  the  poetic  writings  of  the  ancients.     Servius  in- 
forms us  that  the  prediction  originated  with  the  Cumean 
Sibyl ;  and  Probus  also  declares  that  she  predicted  the 
"  Palingenesia,"  or  universal  regeneration,  after  the  re- 
volution of  the  four  ages.     The  same  idea  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  Hebrew  seers,  who  usually  described  the 
church,  or  human  family,  under  a  seven-fold  character. 
The  seven  churches,  the  seven  spirits,  seven  eyes  of  the 
Lord,  seven  horns  of  the  lamb,  seven  stars,  &c.,  are  only 
different  modes  of  describing  the  seven-fold  features  of 
the  great  catholic  or  universal   Jerusalem.     ""What  be 
these  ?"  said  the  prophet  Zechariah  when  he  beheld /owr 
horns  which  scattered  the  nation;  and  the  angel  answered, 
"  These  are  the  horns  which  have  scattered  Israel,  Judah, 
and  Jerusalem." 

The  ancients  generally  distinguished  these  ages  by  the 
names  of  the  four  metals — gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron. 
These  are  all  very  tastefully  arranged  in  Nebuchadnezzar's 
celebrated  image ;  the  head  of  gold,  the  breasts  and  arms 
of  silver,  the  belly  and  thighs  of  brass,  and  the  legs  of 
iron: — the  Chaldean,  the  Medo-Persian,  Grecian,  and 
Roman  empires.     After  that,  the   little  stone  appears, 
which  breaks  the  image  in  pieces,  and  founds  the  universal 
empire.     ''.And  in  the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the  God. 
of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom  which  shall  never  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people  ; 
but  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  those  king- 
doms, and  it  shall  stand  for  ever."     The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  four  beasts. 

This  idea  is  very  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  five 
senses,  for  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  another  article. 
Four  of  the  senses  are  partial,  or  local ;  the  fifth,  which  is 
the  sense  of  feeling,  is  universal,  and  comprehends  all 
the  rest :  hence.  Nature,  in  following  up  the  order  of  the 
senses,  arrives  at  universality  at  the  fifth  stage,  which  is  a 
perfect  note  in  the  musical  monochord,  and  corresponds 
with  yellow,  or  the  greatest  Ught  in  the  seven  colourS;, 
counting  from  darkness  upwards ;  and  it  corresponds  with 
Jupiter,  or  the  greatest  bulk,  counting  from  Mercury  out- 
wards. 

The  descent  from  gold  to  iron,  in  the  enumeration  of 
these  four  ages  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  deceitfulness 
of  truth  to  the  ignorant  mind ;  it  has  even,  to  the  modem 
and  more  enlightened  mind,  the  appearance  of  a  gradual 
deterioration,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  descent  from  the  more 
precious  to  the  least  precious.  But  this  is  an  illusion  of 
the  ear ;  it  is  not  a  descent,  but  an  ascent ;  the  golden  age 
is  the  age  of  barbarism,  the  least  liberal  and  extended, 
when  men  first  begin  to  form  themselves  into  society,  and 
hold  commercial  intercourse  with  each  other.  Then  gold 
is  accounted  the  most  precious  of  all  metals ;  it  is  the 
summum  bonum  of  human  happiness.  As  knowledge 
progresses,  the  least  splendid  metals  then  begin  to  be 
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xnation  of  the  progress  of  civilization  iron  jum^s  the 
suoremacv  over  all,  and  rules  the  destinies  of  the  world. 
There  s  another  sense  in  which  the  succession  may  be 
eiemed  a  progress  to  perfection :  gold  is  a  rare  metal, 
Sver  less  so^br^ass  still  less,  and  iron  the  most  common. 

^\VrravTmTd'T:tS;ge  digression  from  the  solar 
sys'^^tXageofironbutitisaninp^f^^^^^ 
ance  with  our  views  of  the  harmony  of  Nature,  tnere 
fore  our  readers  must  just  be  contented  to  follow  us, 
Sst  we  run  up  and  down  the  surface  of  existence, 
Tnuffing  andsme^ng,  and  poking  our  nose  into  e^.ry 
thing  They  will  be  sure  to  learn  somethmg  nom  us,  it 
they  are  not  already  perfect,  as  some  folks  either  are,  or 
think  they  are.  New  minds  view  Nature  with  new  eyes , 
and  when  new  views  are  pointed  out,  new  modes  of  rea- 
soning and  improved  systems  of  philosophy  are  tne  con- 
sequence. True  philosophy  is  only  refined  superstition 
Every  thing,  even  superstition,  is  good  when  it  is  well 
polished.  ^'S^hat  is  a  looking-glass,  but  earth  or  sand  .-- 
what  is  a  diamond,  but  a  piece  of  charcoal  r -what  is  a 
razor,  but  a  piece  of  pig-iron  polished  r-what  is  a  poor 
Irishman, but  hve  potatoes?  A  true  philosopher  is  a 
universal  chemist;  he  decomposes  every  subject,  and  re- 
duces  it  to  its  original  elements;  and  as  a  chemist  finds 
the  most  useful  ingredients  in  the  most  useless  com- 
pounds, so  the  real  philosopher  will  convince  the  world 
at  last  that  that  which  is  least  honourable  m  the  sight  of 
men  contains  the  pearl  of  great  price. 

This  is  an  age  of  knowledge  ;  and  matter  of  fact,  as 
thev  caU  it,  is  in  great  repute.  Thousands  of  individu- 
als "are  employed  in  gathering  mere  scraps  of  information 
to  satisfv  the  appetite  of  the  people  for  real  facts  ;  and 
verily  they  are  provided  with  facts;  but  they  are  hke  tne 
Sibyl's  leaves,  flying  in  the  wind,  and  no  one  to  arrange 
them  in  order.  Hence  the  confusion  which  prevails  m 
the  world  of  opinion.  We  have  lectures  upon  all  the 
sciences  by  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  the 
a-e  men  of  invention  and  discovery,  who  are  always 
adding  to  the  ample  stock  of  useful  information,  and  arc 
practically  conversant  to  an  extreme  nicety  with  the  de- 
partments of  knowledge  which  they  possess;  but  there  is 
this  singular  peculiarity  about  them  all,  that  they  never 
compare  the  first  principles  of  their  own  science  with  the 
first  principles  of  other  sciences.  There  is  no  science  of 
unity  or  analogy,  no  comparison  instituted  between  the 
different  departments  of  nature:  on  this  account  the  idea 
^till  prevails  that  the  sciences  are  distinct  from  each 
other-  and  when  such  separation  of  mind  exists  m  the 
leadin*^  department  of  human  society,  what  else  can  we 
expect'but  division  in  the  system  throughout,  extending 
even  to  the  minutest  veins  and  arteries  of  social  life?  It 
i^  vain  to  attempt  unity  of  any  kind  until  this  species  of 
unity  is  accomplished,  for  science  is  the  very  heart  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  worid.  Science  contains  the  ma- 
terials  of  thought,  and  the  original  elements  of  opimon, 
which  must  for  ever  rule  the  destinies  of  society.  How 
necessary  then,  must  it  be  that  those  original  elements 
of  thought  be  collected  in  a  focus,  and  presented  before 
the  mind  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy,  it  that  aU  nature 
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combines  to  consecrate  them  as  the  bases  of  eternal  truth  1 
To  do  so,  we  must  begin  with  the  simplest  lessons,  the 
mere  alphabet  and  table  of  figures,  for  so  Uttle  is  the 
subject  known,  so  far,  in  fact,  is  it  from  ever  having 
been  imagined,  that  to  do  more  would  only  perplex  and 
confound. 

On  another  occasion  we  shall  treat  of  the  remaining 
eighteen  members  of  the  solar  system.  But  before  we 
conclude  we  may  remind  our  reader  of  its  three- fold  divi- 
sion, which  so  beautifully  corresponds  with  our  previous 
chapters  on  the  System  of  Nature.  The  first  is  the 
outer  division  of  three,  the  second  is  the  division  of  four, 
and  the  third  is  the  Sun  himself— the  physical,  intellec- 
tual, and  moral  tri-unity.  These,  in  the  progress  of 
reUgion,  correspond  to  the  law,  the  first  gospel,  and  the 
everiasting  gospel— the  midnight,  twihght,  and  sunshine 
of  the  mind. 


EGYPTIAN  SCULPTURE. 

The  remote  age,  the  peculiarity  of  expression,  and  the 
astonishing  skill,  which  mark  the  execution  of  the  sculp- 
tural remams  of  ancient  Egypt,  have  made  them  at  all 
times  objects  of  great  interest  and  speculation  to  the  real 
lovers  of  antiquity  and  art.  The  principal  characteristics 
of  Egyptian  sculpture  differ  most  decidedly  from  every 
other  'with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In  Greece  and 
Rome,  where  art  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ex. 
cellence,  sculpture  was  regarded  as  an  imitative  science. 
To  represent  the  human  form  with  natural  grace  and 
dignity  was  the  only  aim  of  the  best  masters,  and  al- 
though  some  critics  would  have  us  believe  that  the  Greek 
ideal  was  derived  from  what  they  call  divine  ideas  not 
existing  in  nature,  an  e-xamination  of  their  works  wiU 
soon  convince  an  attentive  observer  that  the  truta  and 
beauty  which  they  display  are  derived  purely  from  un- 
sophisticated  nature.  Not  so  with  Egyptian  art  ;^  here 
sculpture  was  under  the  immediate  direction  oi  the 
priesthood,  who,  monopolizing  the  knowledge  and  power 
to  themselves,  took  especial  care  to  make  this  art  subser- 
vient  to  their  purposes.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
business  of  the  Egyptian  sculpture  was  to  give  dreamy 
representations  of  the  theological  ideas  of  this  strange 
people,  and  to  prevent  even  the  possibility  of  innovation. 
Slaves'educated  under  the  superintendence  of  the  pries  s 
were  alone  intrusted  with  the  carving  of  the  principal 
figures,  and  the  execution  of  the  most  magnificent  monu- 
ments.  The  human  form  seems  to  have  been  used  by 
Egvptian  artists  to  show  how  perfectly  unnatural  they 
could  make  it  appear,  and  that  they  have  succeeded  to  a 
..ond«rful  degree  must  be  admitted  by  most  persons  who 
have  inspected  the  Eoyptiax  Scvlptvre  Gallery  m 
tLBritlh  Museum,  which  is  allowed  by  ^e  best  judge 
to  contain  the  finest  collection  in  Europe.  Look  at  the 
beautiful  head  of  the  younger  ^emnon  and  the  otn  r 
colossal  heads  with  a  sort  of  cap  on,  th^  "^  f  ^^ 
deposited,  and  see  how  void  they  are  of  sexijl  or  natu^a 
expression.  The  faces  of  both  are  formed  of  natiura 
feature,  dehcately  executed,  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  is 
'no  "taUty,  no  living  and  breathing  appearance  abou 
them;anc{above  all, there  seems  a  perfect  absence  of  that 
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appearance  of  motion  which  so  distinguishes  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Greek  chisel.  You  may  view  these  heads  as 
long  as  you  hke,  but  you  never  can  sympathize  with 
them;  you  never  say  they  look  as  if  they  would  speak. 
The  sentiment  excited  by  them  is  of  a  grave,  dignified, 
and  austere  character,  and  those  who  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  strongest  impressions  from  sculptural  produc- 
tions, in  all  probability  would  admit  that  the  impressions 
left  by  Egyptian  specimens  are  quite  different,  both  in 
kind  and  degree,  to  those  resulting  from  any  other  inani- 
mate object  whatever.  The  hand  of  superhuman  talent 
seems  as  it  were  to  have  wrought  in  them  an  influence 
at  once  awful,  gloomy,  and  unearthly.  In  a  word,  we 
may  say  of  these,  and  every  other  legitimate  specimen  of 
Egyptian  sculpture,  they  are  like  nothing  in  existence  but 
themselves.  The  best  writers  on  this  subject  agree  that 
the  true  era  of  Egyptian  sculpture  ascends  from  the  in- 
vasion of  Cambyses  to  remote  antiquity. 

It  was  during  this  period  only  that  the  arts  were  con- 
ducted with  true  national  taste  and  talent ;  and  the 
mighty  remains  still  in  existence  make  us  wonder  how 
such  an  immense  accumulation  of  physical  power  could 
have  been  so  efficiently  directed  to  one  object ;  for  there 
is  no  government  on  earth  that  could  so  command  the  la- 
bour of  the  millions  in  our  times  to  carry  out  a  mere 
fragment  of  the  architectural  structures  that  adorned  the 
shore  of  the  sacred  Nile.  What  means  the  Egyptian 
sculptors  could  have  used  to  carve  such  impenetrable  sub- 
stances as  porphyry,  granite,  and  basalt,  is  perfectly 
astonishing  to  us,  since  the  best  tools  of  modern  manufac- 
ture will  hardly  make  an  impression  on  similar  sub- 
stances ;  yet  the  Egyptian  carvings  are  finished  with  a 
sharpness  and  sweetness  which  have  not  yet  been  "  in- 
dented by  time's  everlasting  grasp."  There  is  one  very 
peculiar  feature  in  the  statuary  of  Egypt,  which  must 
have  excited  the  attention  of  almost  every  one.  It  is  a 
sort  of  dove-tail  pilaster,  which  runs  up  the  back  of  all 
their  figures,  be  their  position  or  character  what  they 
may.  This  feature  has  puzzled  the  learned  not  a  little; 
some  have  supposed  it  to  have  been  left  merely  to  attach 
the  figures  to  the  temples,  baths,  or  public  works ;  while 
others  have  thought,  doubtless  with  more  propriety,  that 
it  was  left  in  compliance  with  some  religious  notion  of 
this  curious  people.  As  Egypt  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  foreign  powers,  and  was  governed  by  new  laws  and 
opinions,  important  changes  were  made  in  the  principles 
and  character  of  her  sculpture.  The  Persians  prohibited 
rather  than  encouraged  sculpture ;  for,  as  fire  was  the 
symbol  of  their  deity,  religion,  which  in  every  other  case 
patronised  this  art,  amongthose  people  perfectly  proscribed 
it.  "  The  Persians,"  says  Herodotus,  "  have  neither 
temple  nor  statues."  The  Macedonian  empire  next  suc- 
ceeded the  Persians ;  yet  the  native  and  ancient  arts  of 
the  country  declined  under  their  dominion  ;  they  de- 
stroyed palaces,  cities,  and  temples  for  materials,  out  of 
which  was  reared  the  city  of  Alexandria  ;  so  that  although 
the  deviations  and  additions  were  great,  the  arts  of  the 
country  still  retained  much  of  their  original  character. 
The  Romans  finally  introduced  a  new  character  and  style 
in  the  arts  of  Egypt.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  had  im- 
bibed a  great  fondness  for  Egyptian  sculpture  during  hi« 


residence  there  for  two  years ;  but  the  works  which  were 
executed  under  his  patronage  had  valuable  accessions  of 
Grecian  beauty  ;  they  were  modelled  after  the  most  an- 
cient specimens,  and  Avere  wrought  out  of  materials  ex- 
tracted from  the  same  quarries;  but  the  artists  were 
Greeks  or  Italians,  and  the  character  of  design  any  thing 
but  Egyptian.  Numbers  of  these  productions  we-re  car- 
ried to  Italy,  which  has  led  to  great  mistakes,  persons 
taking  them  to  be  the  productions  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian sculptors.  Mr.  Memes  says  that  he  doubts  if  a 
single  statue  of  genuine  and  ancient  Egyptian  workman- 
ship is  to  be  found  among  the  numbers  that  have  been 
discovered  in  Italy,  and  with  which  Hadrian  filled  that 
portion  of  the  empire. 

If  these  brief  remarks  should  be  the  means  of  making 
but  a  few  of  your  London  readers  regard  the  rare  collec- 
tion of  Egyptian  sculpture  in  the  British  Museum  with 
more  interest  and  attention  than  they  have  hitherto,  my 
principal  object  will  be  attained  ;  for  I  am  particularly 
anxious  to  see  the  producing  part  of  the  population  take 
an  interest  in  these  public  exhibitions,  and  participate  in 
the  intellectual  pleasures  derivable  from  an  acquaintance 
with  works  of  art.  The  subject  of  my  next  paper  will  be 
Grecian  sculpture. 

ONE  OF  THE  UNWASHED. 

[We  certainly  decidedly  agree  with  our  correspondent 
in  his  respect  for  the  fine  arts.  They  are  the  great  source 
of  all  intellectual  and  moral  refinement.  Man  first  be- 
gins by  polishing  rude  matter  into  beaux  ideal  of  beauty  ; 
and  then  he  proceeds  to  polish  his  language,  thoughts, 
and  behaviour.  It  is  the  natural  ascent  of  Nature  in  her 
progress  from  the  infinitely  low  to  the  infinitely  high  ;  no 
people  can  ever  be  refined,  good,  or  wise,  who  are  not  de- 
voted admirers  of  the  fine  arts.  The  frequent  contempla- 
tion of  fine  exhibitions,  and  first-rate  specimens  of  han- 
dicraft, become  therefore  an  essential  element  of  a*good 
education.  But  our  governm.ent  is  much  less  liberal  in 
providing  such  intellectual  food  for  the  people  than  many- 
other  governments  in  Europe,  who  in  other  respects  are 
more  tvrannical ;  still,  the  people  of  London  have  in 
general  more  opportunities  than  they  take  advantage  of.]] 

APHORISMS,    MAXIMS,   AND    PROVERBS 
ANALYZED. 

NO.  1. 

"  Fine  sense,  and  exalted  sense,  are  not  half  so  useful  as 
common  sense." — Swift. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  to  find  a  name  for  this  quota- 
tion from  the  facetious  Dean,  and  I  reason  thus : — An 
aphorism  is  a  trite  or  pithy  sentence,  necessarily,  I  con- 
clude, involving  truth.  Now,  as  I  shall  have  to  show  this 
is  saturated  with  error,  I  cannot  confer  on  it  this  supe- 
rior nomer.  A  maxim  is  an  axiom,  and  we  all  know  this 
term  to  be  directly  inapplicable  to  an  error.  A  proverb 
is  a  common  saying,  and  truth  forbid  this  nonsense  should 
ever  become  common  !  I  must  therefore  humble  Swift's 
unhappy  lucubration  to  the  small  and  very  indefinite  word 
"  sentence."  To  begin ;  the  inference  from  this  sentence 
is  evident ;  but  before  making  allusion  to  it,  we  have  to 
scrutinise  the  correctness  of  the  terms  employed ;  for  let 
maxims  deduce  truth  as  they  may,  they  must  be  prac- 
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tically  valueless  and  inutile^  if  based  upon  error.  The 
■word  sense  truly  signifies  the  power  possessed  by  the  ex- 
ternal organs  of  receiving  impressions  from  surrounding 
objects^  and  includes  their  capacity  of  transmitting  these 
impressions  to  the  brain,  where  alone  they  are  recognized 
and  perceived.  Thus  the  outward  construction  of  the 
ear  is  such,  that  the  vibrations  of  sound  are  collected  by 
the  memhrana  tympani,  or  drum,  and  passing  through 
the  ear  are  conveyed  by  the  nerves  to  the  encephalon  with 
a  rapidity  so  inconceivably  great,  as  to  reach  the  brain 
seemingly  simultaneously  with  the  action  of  the  sound 
upon  the  ear. 

In  like  manner  the  eye  is  enabled,  by  its  connection 
along  the  nerves,  with  the  encephalon,  to  discern  the  works 
of  nature  and  the  products  of  art.  The  power  of  smell 
is  exercised  by  a  process  precisely  similar  ;  and  feeling, 
distributed  over  the  whole  body,  is  experienced  by  the 
same  agency  of  the  nervous  system. 

Sense,  then,  we  discover  to  be  a  most  essential  function 
of  the  body ;  and  although  mind  and  body  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  that  independence  the  one  of  the  other 
involves  a  contradiction  in  science — the  perceptions  of  the 
brain,  for  example,  serving  as  the  basis  of  conception, 
thought,  and  knowledge ;  yet  the  term  sense  can  be  ap- 
plied to  mental  operations  (as  Swift  designed,  beyond  the 
suggestion  of  doubt)  with  no  more  appropriateness  than 
can  the  piston-rods  of  a  steam-engine  be  called  the  fly- 
wheel or  governor. 

But  this  is  a  common,  although  undeniably  most  bar- 
barous, signification  given  to  the  word  sense.  People 
usually,  from  ignorance,  or  an  inaptitude  for  using  their 
reasoning  faculty,  employ  words  as  they  would  snow- 
balls, flinging  them  about  to  all  points,  and  caring  only 
that  they  hit ;  but  in  their  preparation  is  this  material 
difference,  that  words  are  used  regardless  of  their  suita- 
bleness, while  the  snow-balls  are  carefully  made  up  to 
an  exact  fitness.  Into  some  such  error  as  this  the  Dean 
appears  to  have  fallen,  Avhich  is  the  more  curious,  since 
in  his  "  reverend"  capacity  we  should  have  expected  him 
at  least  a  tolerable  lexicographer.  The  meaning  fre- 
quently attached  by  the  unreflective  to  the  term  sense,  is 
mental  cultivation  of  some  sort ;  often  shrewdness  in 
trade,  and  cleverness  in  the  acquisition  of  property.  In 
other  cases,  sense  is  made  to  signify  varied  knowledge, 
with  tke  ability  to  its  ready  application  ;  while  in  either 
instance  the  use  of  the  word  is  evidently  most  cruelly 
perverted.  This  is  the  signification  Swift  prescribed  for 
it ;  but  before  alluding  to  his  maxim,  granting  him  the 
perversion  of  the  term,  I  have  something  to  say  concern- 
ing the  expression  "  common"  sense.  I  shall  here  accede 
to  our  author  his  meaning  of  the  word  sense.  The  out- 
ward organs  being  the  recipients  of  external  impressions, 
the  nerves  being  the  agents  of  the  transmission  of  these 
impressions,  and  the  brain  being  the  magazine  of  their 
accumulation,  and  the  depository  of  all  intellectual  power; 
and  these  outward  organs  and  nerves,  and  this  brain,  dif- 
fering in  each  individual  from  all  others  as  widely  as  do 
their  features,  statures,  forms,  and  complexion, — how,  in 
the  name  of  reason,  can  any  such  phantasy  as  "  common" 
sense  exist  ?  Why  the  "  Very  Reverend  Dean  Swift" 
was  not  only  as  ignorant  of  the  meanings  of  words  as  a 


king  or  a  nobleman,  but  as  ignorant  also  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  human  bodies  as  any  parson  need  be  ! 

But  excusing  him  all  these  blunders  as  kindly  as  if  he 
had  been  born  to  an  immense  patrimony,  we  arrive  at  last 
at  his  meaning  of  the  words  under  review.  By  "  fine 
sense"  he  probably  intended  a  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts, 
of  literature,  and  the  belles  lettres,  and  that  species  of 
mental  cultivation  usually  understood  to  constitute  an 
accomphshed  mind.  By  "exalted  sense"  he  most  likely 
signified  a  religious  bent  of  mind ;  for  exaltation  is  rarely 
coupled  with  aught  but  so-called  divine  matters.  Of 
"  common  sense"  his  definition  would  probably  have 
been,  "  that  sense  which  enables  men  to  perceive  the  re- 
lations, &c.,  of  surrounding  things,  about  which  all  men 
are  agreed." 

Setting  this  presumed  signification  upon  Svdft's  sen- 
tence, we  all  may  allow  him  the  justice  and  truth  of  it, 
for  it  is,  beyond  the  possibility  of  denial,  true,  that  he 
who  comprehends  the  causes  and  consequences  of  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  who  marks  the  progress  of 
events,  and  lends  his  aid  in  promoting  the  public  good, 
is  by  far  a  more  useful  member  of  the  community  than 
he  who  spends  a  lifetime  in  the  acquirement  of  mere 
accomplishments,  and,  by  a  much  larger  difference,  than 
he  who  assumes  a  sanctimonious  demeanour,  and  devotes 
his  existence  to  affairs  of  supposed  godliness ! 

Thus  I  conclude  my  examination,  and  I  know  not  that 
I  should  have  selected  this  sentence,  but  really  when 
"  Reverends,"  with  the  awe-filling  prefix,  "  Very,' 
write  such  senseless  sentences,  and  thoughtless  bio- 
graphers take  the  trouble  to  hand  it  down  to  an  ignorant 
posterity,  it  seems  highly  necessary  to  expose  the  fallacy, 
even  at  the  expense  of  tarnishing  a  name  of  wisdom. 

ANALYST. 

[Fine  sense  and  exalted  sense,  in  a  rude  age,  are  of 
little  use  to  the  individual  possessor ;  but  fine  sense  and 
exalted  sense,  universally  diffused,  are  the  richest  bles- 
sings of  heaven.  All  species  of  perfection  advance  con- 
temporaneously. Before  one  sense  or  one  science  can  be 
perfected,  all  must  be  perfected ;  and  before  fine  sense 
and  exalted  sense  in  an  individual  can  be  universally 
appreciated,  all  must  be  possessed  of  them  ;  and  when  all 
are  possessed  of  them,  they  are  then  common  sense.'} 

FIRST  OF  NOVEMBER;  ALL  SAINTS'  DAY. 

This  day  is  a  festival,  which  is  held  in  honour  of  all  the 
saints.  It  was  first  estabhshed  by  the  tyrant  Phocas,  in 
607,  when  he  took  possession  of  the  Roman  Pantheon, 
which  till  then  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  pagans, 
and  been  appropriated  to  the  service  of  all  the  Gods. 
All  Saints'  day  is,  therefore,  the  Uneal  successor  of  all 
Gods'  day,  and  consecrated  to  St.  Marv  la  Rotunda  and 
all  the  blessed  of  both  sexes,  as  the  heathen  festival  was 
consecrated  to  Cybele  the  mother  of  all  the  Gods.  Mary 
is  the  Christian  Cybele,  the  queen  of  heaven,  the  mother 
and  bride  of  God,  a  representative  of  Nature,  our  com- 
mon mother.  Mary  signifies  a  lady,  or  the  sea,  which 
is  the  mother  of  the  dry  land,  the  womb  of  creation. 

This  festival  was  held  by  the  Romans  on  the  first  of 
May,  and  the  Christians  retained  the  same  day  of  cele- 
bration for  more  than  two  hundred  years ;  when  Gregory 
IV.  transferred  it  to  the  corresponding  opposite  day 
of  the  year,  the  1st  of  November,  six  months  later. 
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The  Eve  of  All  Hallows,  or  Hallow  E'en,  is  a  memora- 
ble day  throughout  all  Scotland ;  but  it  is  regarded  more 
as  a  festival,  which  is  consecrated  to  the  interests  of  lads 
and  lassies,  and  the  revelation  of  the  future  destinies  of 
lovers,  than  a  commemoration  of  the  virtues  of  the 
saints.  JMany  a  foolish  rite  is  performed  more  for 
amusement  than  from  any  real  expectation  of  lifting  up 
the  veil  of  futurity,  and  discovering  things  to  come. 

On  this  day,  also,  is  held  ^lll  Souls'  day.  It  happens 
on  the  2nd  of  November,  but  when  the  2nd  falls  on  a 
Sunday,  the  festival,  unlike  all  other  festivals,  is  held  in 
the  preceding  day.  This  is  done  in  order  to  show  as 
much  haste  as  possible  in  relieving  the  suffering  souls  in 

Surgatory.  In  former  days  every  Sunday  morning, 
uring  the  preceding  month,  persons  dressed  in  black 
used  to  walk  about  ringing  bells,  and  reminding  the  in- 
habitants of  the  solemn  duty  they  had  to  perform  to 
their  afflicted  fellow  creatures,  who  were  suffering  the 
tortures  of  the  damned,  and  only  wanted  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  faithful  to  the  priestly  coffers  to  release  them 
from  their  troubles ;  for  it  cotild  not  be  expected  that 
priests  would  contribute  their  services  gratis,  as  the 
people  their  money  ;  and  Jesus  Christ  himself,  having 
paid  a  ransom  for  others,  was  resolved  that  others  should 
pay  a  ransom  to  him,  before  he  would  unlock  the  ada- 
mantine gates  of  hell,  of  which  he  keeps  the  keys. 
(Rev.  i.  18.)  This  festival,  also,  is  merely  an  old 
pagan  festival  christianized.  The  Romans  called  it 
Feralia,  because  then  they  carried  feasts  to  the  tombs  of 
the  dead  whose  soids  were  supposed  to  be  released,  and 
wandering  up  and  do\vn  feasting  upon  the  luxuries  which 
their  surviving  friends  provided  for  them.  They  held  it 
in  February,  and  it  continued  eleven  days.  The  popish 
legends  inform  us  that  this  festival  was  ordained  by  St. 
Odillon,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  who  in  the  isle  of  Vulcan  or 
Sicily,  no  doubt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Etna, 
heard  the  voices  of  devils  complaining  sadly  that  the  souls 
of  the  dead  were  wrested  from  them  by  means  of  alms 
and  prayers. 

Much  of  the  offerings  of  the  faithful  was  spent  upon 
this  pious  service,  and  those  who  were  at  the  point  of 
death  understood  no  better  method  of  making  their 
peace  with  God,  than  leaving  a  bequest  of  land  or  money 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  chanting  of  requiems  anil 
other  holy  mummery,  for  the  sake  of  themselves  and 
others  departed.  By  these  means  the  church  secured  the 
greater  part  of  its  present  property.  This  custom  of 
bequeathing  property  to  the  church  had  increased  to  such 
a  corrupt  and  extravagant  degree  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
proverb,  which  sounds  rather  impious  in  delicate  ears, — 
"  Happy  is  that  son  whose  father  has  gone  to  the  devil ;" 
that  is,  happy  is  that  son  whose  father  has  forfeited  the 
favour  and  the  prayers  of  the  church  by  securing  all 
his  property  to  his  own  offspring.  The  impiety  is  all  in 
the  sound,  and  not  in  the  sense.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  many  other  species  of  impiety,  vulgarly  so  called. 

The  Duke  of  Ossuna,  when  ambassador  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  during  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XI.,  was  sup- 
plicated for  charity  by  a  mendicant  friar,  '•  Put  a  pistole 
in  this  plate,  my  lord',  and  you  will  release  that  soul  from 
purgatory  for  which  you  design  it."  The  duke  com- 
phed,  and  was  soon  assured  that  his  piety  had  been  ef- 
fectual. "  Say  you  so,  holy  man?"  replied  his  grace  ; 
then  I  shall  take  back  my  money  for  a  future  occasion,  as 
you  cannot,  nor  vouldyou,  lam  confident,  if  you  were  able, 
again  condemn  the  poor  soul  to  its  former  endurance." 

Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  was  desirous  of  reco- 
vering the  revenue  of  a  forest  which  had  been  be- 
queathed by  his  progenitors  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  he 


demanded  of  the  "  Religiosi  "  by  what  authority  they 
appropriated  it  to  themselves.  They  replied  that  it  was 
given  to  the  Holy  Brotherhood  upon  condition  of  their 
saying  masses  daily  for  the  repose  of  one  of  his  majesty's 
ancestors.  "  And  how  much  longer,"  said  Frederick, 
"  wiU  that  holy  work  continue  requisite  .''"  "  Sire," 
said  the  cautious  prior,  "  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
speak  of  the  precise  time  ;  but  when  it  shall  become  un- 
necessary, /  will  instantly  dispatch  a  courier  to  inform 
your  majesty." 

This  Saturday  is  peculiarly  sacred  to  unity,  inasmuch 
as  it  unites  all  the  saints  in  heaven  and  all  "the  souls  in 
hell ;  the  two  anniversaries  being  this  year  celebrated  on 
the  same  day. 

UiVITY  OF  THE  FIVE  SENSES. 
The  five  senses  are  tasting,  smelling,  seeing,  hearing, 
and  feeling.  The  four  first  senses  are  local ;  that  i.-,  they 
are  confined  to  certain  organs  in  the  head.  Feeling  is 
universal  over  the  whole  body,  and  therefore  contains  all 
the  senses  within  itself.  The  other  senses  are  merely 
modifications  of  feeling.  Taste  is  the  sense  of  feeling  in 
the  mouth  ;  smelling  is  the  sense  of  feehng  in  the  nose  ; 
these  three  are  the  sensual  or  unintellectual  department  of 
sense  ;  feeling,  seeing,  and  hearing  constitute  the  other 
department. 

The  impressions  produced  upon  this  universal  sense 
are  infinitely  variegated — strange  tastes,  strange  sounds, 
sights,  are  frequently  occasioned  by  some  peculiar  affec- 
tion of  the  nervous  system,  or  organs  of  feeling.  Animal 
magnetism  has  performed  many  singular  experiments, 
which  have  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  science  to  account 
for ;  and  Nature  is  frequently  and  repeatedly  bringing 
forth  extraordinary  phenomena  of  human  organization, 
which  are  so  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  character  of 
humanity,  that  our  gravest  philosophers,  being  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity  of  wit,  have  no  other  resource  left 
but  the  vulgar  cry  of  "  Impostor,  impostor  \" 

The  following  case  made  the  circuit  of  the  French 
papers  a  few  years  ago,  and  a  case  of  a  similar  nature  was 
publicly  exhibited  in  London  about  three  years  since,  in 
Egyptian  Hall.  Colquhoun,  in  his  late  History  of  Mag- 
netism, mentions  many  other  instances  of  individuals  in 
whom  all  the  senses  were  reduced  to  unity  ;  and  hearing, 
seeing,  and  tasting,  performed  through  other  mediums 
than  either  the  mouth,  ears,  or  eyes. 

A  very  learned  French  physician,  and  writer  in  the 
Journal  de  Santc,  gives  the  following  account  of  a  woman 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons  : 

"  To  believe,"  he  says,  "  in  apparent  impossibilities,  is 
often  the  necessity  of  men  of  science;  but  it  is  their  good 
fortune  likewise  to  discover  that  the  world  contains 
many  moremiracles  than  is  at  first  imagined ;  that  nothing 
is  impossible,  as  referred  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity; 
and  that  impossibilities  are  much  rarer  in  the  combina- 
tion of  human  life  than  the  vanity  of  science  will  acknow- 
ledge. 

"  The  woman  whom  I  visited,  and  to  whom  I  pre- 
sented several  sorts  of  medicines,  powders,  simples,  com- 
pounds, and  many  other  substances,  which  I  am  convinced 
she  never  saw  before,  told  me  their  several  tastes,  as 
nearly,  and  with  as  much  precision  as  taste  could  pro- 
nounce. She  described  them,  indeed,  with  astonishing 
exactness,  and  frequently  when  my  own  palate  was  con- 
founded. 

"  Her  eyes  were  next  bound  with  a  thick  bandage,  and 
I  drew  from  my  pockets  several  sorts  of  silk  riband.  All 
those  that  differed  in  the  original  colours,  she  immediately 
told  me.     It  was  in  vain  t@  attempt  puzzling  her;  she 
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made  no  mistake  ;  she  passed  the  riband  merely  through 
her  hand,  and  immediately  decided  on  its  peculiar  colour. 
She  could,  in  fact,  discover  the  qualities  of  any  thing  by 
the  touch  or  taste,'  as  accurately  as  I  could  do  with  my 
eyes. 

"  The  organs  of  hearing  were  then  closed,  as  weU  as 
the  contrivance  of  stuffing  the  ears  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose. I  then  commenced  a  conversation  with  a  friend  in 
the  apartment,  and  spoke  in  almost  inaudible  whispers. 
She  repeated,  with  great  po^ver  of  memory,  every  word 
of  the  conversation.  In  short,  I  came  away  a  convert ;  in 
other  words,  believed  what  I  had  seen.  A  philosopher 
knows  the  fallibihty  of  the  senses ;  but  he  should  know, 
likewise,  that  science  ought  not  to  reject  because  it  cannot 
have  demonstration." 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  BIRDS. 

The  systems  of  circulation  and  respiration,  in  birds  as  in 
other  animals,  are  closely  connected,  though  not  so  much 
so  as  in  the  mammalia.  The  circulation  in  both  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  a  double  heart,  consisting  of  two 
ventricles'for  propelhng  the  blood,  and  two  auricles  for 
receiving  that  fluid  on  its  return  ;  and  connected  with 
these,  as  in  all  animals  that  have  the  heart  double,  there 
are  two  sets  both  of  arteries  and  of  veins, — a  pulmonary 
set  and  a  systematic  one.  The  circulation  is,  as  has  been 
hinted  already,  more  rapid  in  birds  than  in  the  mamraaUa, 
which  agrees  with  the  greater  violence  and  longer  conti- 
nuance of  some  of  their  actions.  But  though  these  more 
violent  actions, — such  as  coursing  on  two  feet  as  fleetly  as 
antelopes  do  on  four  and  with  the  aid  of  the  flexible  spine 
and  its  muscles,  as  in  the  ostrich,  plunging  into  the  water 
like  the  gannet  or  the  cormorant,  dashing  through  that 
element  like  the  divers,  cleaving  the  air  beyond  compa- 
rison -.vith  all  terrestrial  speed,  as  in  the  plovers,  the  swift, 
or  the  pratincole,  or  breasting  the  tempest  with  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  eagle,  require,  and  are  furnished  with  a  sup- 
ply of  blood,  proportional  to  the  waste  which  their  great 
energy  must  occasion ;  yet  they  are  by  no  means  so  well 
suited  to  an  equally  rapid  breathing  by  means  of  lungs. 
But  the  application  of  renovating  air  to  the  blood  must, 
in  all  animals,  be  proportional  to  the  circulation  ;  and, 
among  vertebrated  animals,  it  is  only  the  reptiles  and 
fishes  which  have  the  temperature  low  and  the  circulation 
lagging,  and  which  spend  much  of  their  time  in  a  state 
of  comparative  inaction,  that  can  carry  on  their  systems 
in  a  healthy  state  with  only  a  partial  aeration  of  the 
blood. 

And  the  means  by  which  the  action  of  the  air  on  the 
blood  of  birds  is  rendered  equal  to  the  rapidity  in  circu- 
lation, and  consequent  necessity  of  vital  repair,  in  that 
duid,  without  the  painful  fatigue  of  ever-panting  lungs, 
is  made,  like  all  other  contrivances  in  nature,  to  answer 
other  important  purposes  at  the  same  time.  The  lungs 
of  birds  are  ample  in  their  dimensions,  and  have  the  cells 
into  which  the  air  is  admitted  larger  than  in  the  mam- 
malia ;  and  they  are  kept  in  their  places  by  being  fas- 
tened to  the  bones.  Ramifications  extend  from  them  in 
tubes  and  cells  through  the  whole  cavity  of  the  body,  into 
the  hollows  of  the  bones,  and,  in  short,  along  the  course 
of  every  artery  which  is  not  immediately  imbedded  in 
those  muscles,  which  are  in  action  during  the  violent  ex- 
ertions of  the  bird.  The  blood-vessels  in  these  muscles 
are  fewer  than  those  in  the  muscles  of  the  mammalia,  as 
any  one  may  infer  from  the  greater  rigidity  of  their  tex- 
ture, and  the  whiteness  of  their  colour.  Thus,  there  is 
not  a  blood-vessel  of  any  considerable  size  in  the  whole 
body  of  a  bird,  to  the  coats  of  which  the  air  has  not  access 
during  the  greater  part  of  their  course ;  and  thus  the  real 


action  of  breathing  in  birds  is  not  concentrated  into  one 
organ,  to  be  toiling  and  panting  there,  as  it  would  be  in 
the  lungs  of  the  mammaha,  but  distributed  over  the  whole 
circulation,  and  consequently  diminished  in  local  inten- 
sity, in  proportion  as  it  is  extended  over  a  greater  surface. 
This  is  a  subject  which  it  is  impossible  to  bring  to  the 
test  of  numbers,  so  as  to  compare  accurately  the  diminu- 
tion of  local  action  by  means  of  the  general  access  of  air 
to  the  blood-vessels. '  There  are  two  difficulties,  neither 
of  which  can  be,  from  the  great  nicety  of  observation 
which  they  would  require,  overcome.     In  the  first  place, 
we  know  not,  and  we  cannot  ascertain,  the  relative  sur- 
faces of  the  blood-vessels  exposed  to  the  air  in  lungs  only, 
and  in  the  whole  system,  as  in  birds ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  we  know  not  the  difference  of  action  which  the  air 
may  have  on  the  coat  of  a  very  small  blood-vessel,  such 
as  those  in   the  lungs,  and  tha't  of  a  larger  one.     M"e  do 
know  that  the  exposed  surface  of  the  vessels  in  the  lungs 
must  form  but  a  small  portion  of  that  of  the  whole  vessels 
in  the  system,  because  in  the  freest  breathers,   that  is, 
what  is  usually  styled  the  "  longest  winded,"  of  the  mam- 
maha, which  have  their  blood  aerated  in  the  lungs  only, 
or  chiefly,  the  portion  which  passes  through  these  organs 
at  each  respiration  of  the  breath,  is  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  whole.    We  know  also  that  the  coats  of  the  larger 
blood-vessels  must,  in  order  that  the  vascular  system  may 
have  equal  strength  in  all  its  parts,  have  their  coats  much 
thicker  and  firmer  than  the  smaller  ones,  though  we  can- 
not precisely  say  in  M-hat  proportion ;  neither  do  we  know 
to  what  extent  the  difference  of  thickness  in  the  coats  of 
the  vessels  diminishes  the  action  of  the  air  upon  the  con- 
tained fluid.     Perhaps  the  thickness  of  the  coats  is  di- 
rectly,  and  the  action  of  the  air  inversely,  in  some  such 
ratio  as  that  of  the  squares  of  the  diameters  of  the  differ- 
ent vessels ;  but  this  is  a  mere  theoretic  guess,  undemon- 
strated,  and  incapable  of  demonstration. 

Analogy  shows,  however,  that  the  advantages  which 
birds  derive  from  this  seneral  admission  of  air  to  the 
blood-vessels  is  very  great.  The  race-horse  is  quite  fa- 
tio-ued  with  a  few  miles  at  his  full  speed,  and  so  is  the 
grevhound,  while  the  lion  himself  is  in  need  of  repose 
after  a  single  leap.  But  birds  can  maintain  their  rapid 
flieht  during  the  livelong  day,  and  for  hundreds  of  mUes 
up'on  the  stretch  ;  and  when  they  do,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  drop  down  in  agitation  or  in  exhaustion,  the  former 
seems  generally  to  be  the  effect  of  fear,  and  the  latter  of 
muscular  fatigue,  for  they  do  not  pant  as  the  mammaha 
do  when  they  have  over -exerted  themse\\es.— British 
Cyclopcedia.  ^ 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

There  are  some  good  ideas  in  the  Lines  on  the  Destruction 
of  the  ParUament  Houses,  but  the  poem  as  a  whole  « 
rather  laboured.  The  last  lines  are  the  best,  which  is 
rather  a  good  omen,  and  show  that  the  writer  was  begin- 
niiig  to  fire  with  his  subject,  at  the  very  time  when  he  put 
on  the  extinguisher. 

Thy  splendour  and  thy  glories,  where  are  they.'' 

The  boast  of  ages  wither'd  in  a  day. 

Gaunt  ruin  now  usurps  their  pride  of  place. 

But  leaves  behind  some  solitary  trace. 

That  doth  with  scornful  mockery  disclose 

Where  late  the  imperial  dome  of  greatness  rose. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

We  shall  now,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  variety,  proceed  to 
analyze  some  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  pro- 
gress of  {society.  We  have  already  laid  down  some  of 
the  numerical  principles  on  which  Nature  conducts  her 
operations,  and  we  shall  from  time  to  time  communicate 
farther  infoi-mation  on  the  same  subject.  "What  we  have 
said  already,  will  suffice  as  a  guide  to  the  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  views  of  the  progi-ess  of  Nature 
which  Ave  mean  to  delineate. 

All  Nature  is  divided  into  two  great  departments, 
Avhich,  for  the  sake  of  simpHcity,  we  may  at  present  call 
evil  and  good ;  and  the  progress  of  Nature,  or  society, 
is  consequently  distinguished  by  these  two  stages.  Hence 
it  follows  that  there  must  be  an  old  world  and  a  new 
■world,  a  vicious  and  a  virtuous  world.  The  one  is  a 
regular  descent,  the  other  a  regular  ascent — Satan  and 
God,  darkness  and  light. 

Satan  is  called  the  prince  of  this  world,  and  the  prince 
of  darkness ;  "  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  darkness." 
But  a  time  is  to  come  when  "  Satan  is  transformed  into 
an  angel  of  light,"  or,  in  other  words,  is  destroyed. 

The  first  stage  is  bondage,  the  second  is  liberty ;  or 
law  and  liberty,  which  are  the  two  extremes,  both  of 
which  are  evil  when  carried  to  excess,  yet  when  properly 
combined  are  good  ;  but  in  common  language  we  always 
call  liberty  good.  They  are  nominally  opposed  to  each 
other ;  the  greatest  enemy  of  liberty  being  law,  and  the 
greatest  enemy  of  law  being  liberty. 

Well,  suppose  you  call  Satan  the  representative  of  one 
of  these,  and  God  the  representative  of  the  other.  They 
are  nominally  two  enemies.  "When  the  one  gives  a  law, 
the  other  rebels  against  it.  Thus  Adam  was  commanded 
by  the  one  not  to  eat,  but  the  other  persuaded  him  to 
disobey.  The  first  was  the  law,  the  second  the  liberty 
of  Nature.  But  by  disobeying,  Adam  attained  know- 
ledge ;  he  became  acquainted  with  both  extremes,  with- 
out which  he  could  have  knowledge  of  neither.  Hence, 
the  Serpent  very  truly  said,  "  if  you  eat,  you  shall  not 
die,  but  shall  be  as  gods,"  &c. ;  all  Avhich  was  literally 
correct,  much  more  so  than  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ, 
when  speaking  of  a  dead  woman :  "  the  maid  is  not  dead, 
but  sleepeth."  This  story  of  the  fall  very  beautifully 
illustrates  two  important  points,— the  necessity  of  law, 
and  the  necessity  of  rebellion.  Without  law  we  could  not 
preserve  order  in  society,  and  without  rebellion  we  never 
could  accomplish  any  reformation.  All  reformers  are 
rebels.  Satan  was  the  first  rebel,  and  he  introduced 
knowledge,  experience.  Sec.   Adam  followed  his  example. 


oSIoses  was  also  a  rebel ;  he  rebelled  against  the  king  of 
Egypt.  Jesus  Christ  rebelled  against  the  established 
usages  of  his  country.  ^lartin  Luther,  John  Calvin, 
Zuinglius,  John  Knox,  &c.,  Avere  all  rebels  against  the 
church  and  state  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  they 
lived.  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Brougham  Avere  rebels  against 
the  old  British  Constitution.  Richard  Carlile,  Robert 
OAven,  Henry  Hetherington,  and  Benjamin  Cousins, 
and  all  Dissenters,  are  rebels  against  Henry  Brougham, 
&c.  All  belong  to  the  same  school ;  all  disciples  of  the 
great  prince  of  all  rebels,  the  Serpent  that  beguiled  Eve 
in  the  garden,  Avho  is  set  up  as  a  model  of  wisdom  for 
men  to  folloAv  by  the  authority  of  Christ  himself, — "  Be 
ye  Avise  as  serpents" — and  Ave  ourselves  are  only  follow- 
ing this  high  authority  in  rebelling  against  existing  in- 
stitutions and  systems  of  doctrine.  The  fall  of  man  is  a 
regular  continued  course  of  rebellion,  Avhich  must  go  on 
until  truth  and  justice  are  established  on  the  earth.  Who 
ever  heard  of  legislators  amending  their  codes  of  law, 
without  being  spurred  on  by  rebels  ?  Rebelhon,  then, 
against  evil  is  a  virtue,  and  there  are  very  fcAV  instances 
of  any  other  kind  of  rebellion  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  history  ;  Ave  owe  all  the  progress  of  political  and  reli- 
gious society  to  rebels  only. 

Man  was  first  Avithout  laAV,  then  the  law  came ;  then 
he  broke  the  law,  and  this  last  is  his  present  position. 
^Vhen  he  has  found  out  the  means  of  associating  laAV  and 
liberty  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  be  identified 
the  one  with  the  other ;  and  men,  enlightened  and  mo- 
ralized, and  respected  by  the  institutions  of  their  coun- 
try, shall  even,  Avhen  left  at  liberty  of  action,  do  those 
things  alone  Avhich  the  law  itself  shall  dictate ;  then  he 
has  attained  the  full  vigour  of  manhood,  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  to  Avhich  nothing  but  the  severities  of 
law  and  the  obduracy  of  rebellion  could  have  brought 
him. 

This  simple  truth  being  demonstrated,  which  even  a 
child  may  comprehend,  Ave  look  for  a  dcA^elopment  of  it 
in  the  history  of  principles  and  opinions,  or  in  other 
words  "  the  church."  We  accordingly  find  that  the 
great,  all-prevalent,  victorious  religion  which  has  planted 
its  colours  on  all  the  thrones  and  institutions  of  the 
civiUzed  world,  contains  in  succession  the  laAv  and  oppo- 
sition to  laAV — laAv  and  liberty — or  law  and  gospel.  The 
one  says,  "  Do,  and  ye  shall  live ;"  the  other  says,  "  Ye 
shall  live,  whether  ye  do  it  or  not." 

The  law  says,  "  Sacrifice  and  offering,  and  burnt  of- 
fering, &c. ;"  the  gospel  says,  "  Neidier  sacrifice  nor 
offering,  nor  burnt  offering."  The  law  says,  "  Re- 
venge— an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;"  the 
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gospel  saySj  "  Avenge  not  yourselves  ;  resist  not  evil/' 
&c.  The  law  says,  "  Ye  are  justified  by  works  ;"  the 
gospel  saysj  "  Nay,  it  is  by  faith."  The  one  is  full  of 
rites  and  ceremonies  innumerable ;  the  other  enforces  no 
rites  nor  ceremonies  whatsoever.  The  one  prescribes 
certain  meats  and  drinks,  modes  of  apparel,  and  other 
formal  restraints ;  the  other  removes  the  yoke  which  its 
predecessor  had  put  on,  and  grants  a  bill  of  general  eman- 
cipation from  the  slavish  bondage.  In  fine,  the  one  is  a 
complete  counterpart  to  the  other ;  therefore  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  says,  "Stand  fast  in  the  liberty  Avherewith 
Christ  hath  made  you  free,  and  be  not  entangled  again 
in  the  yoke  of  bondage."  The  two  churches  thus  pre- 
sent a  perfect  resemblance  of  law  and  liberty. 

You  will  now  naturally  enquire,  "  If  the  gospel 
be  an  emblem  of  liberty,  why  is  it  so  full  of 
misery  }"  The  answer  is  so  very  simple,  that  there  is 
little  occasion  for  us  to  give  one,  if  our  readers  have  not 
forgotten  our  former  analysis  of  the  two  extremes  of  Na- 
ture. Both  extremes  are  evil.  La\v  is  evil  in  the  hands 
of  the  ignorant,  who  subject  the  ignorant ;  for  then  it  be- 
comes tyranny,  monopoly,  division,  and  misery.  Liberty 
is  evil  in  the  possession  of  the  ignorant ;  for  then  there 
is  no  control,  no  order,  no  justice  between  man  and  man. 
It  is  anarchy,  and  only  tyranny  after  all.  Thus  Chris- 
tianity, which  began  without  law,  has  ended  in  a  most 
complicated  system  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lation. It  is  only  a  proper  union  of  both,  in  an 
age  of  general  illumination,  that  can  secure  the 
tranquillity  of  political  and  social  life.  This  is 
the  third  stage ;  and  accordingly  the  present  stage 
of  Christianity  has  always  been  represented  as  evil 
and  temporary  :  it  is  called  Antichrist,  the  Mother  of 
Harlots,  Babylon  the  Great,  the  Beast,  the  False  Prophet, 
and  many  other  opprobrious  names ;  and  it  is  doomed  to 
final  destruction,  like  its  predecessor  the  law,  to  give 
place  to  a  better,  a  universal  and  everlasting  system.  All 
this  is  unquestionable ;  no  man  can  gainsay  it ;  from 
which  it  follows  that  the  present  Christianity  is  both 
right  and  wrong ;  right  in  its  place,  as  a  temporary  herald 
of  a  better ;  wrong,  as  a  pretender  to  stability  and  per- 
fection. But  it  will  come  to  an  end — not  by  those  who 
call  it  false  (they  cannot  overturn  it,  or  pierce  even  the 
skin  of  it) — but  by  those  who  reform  it ;  who  acknow- 
ledge it  as  a  great  important  stage  of  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety, tfue  in  its  ultimate  meaning,  but  false  in  its  cleri- 
cal meaning;  just  as  Jewism  is  accounted  by  Christians 
true  in'  its  Christian  meaning,  but  false  in  its  Jewish 
meaning.  To  depart  from  this  law  of  progress  is  to  make 
a  break  in  the  chain  of  succession,  to  do  violence  to  Na- 
ture's laws,  and  all  the  principles  of  philosophy.  Hence 
Tulgar  infidelity  is  unphilosophical  ^and  absurd,  and 
never  can  maintain  its  position  or  advance  beyond  a  very 
limited  sphere  of  thought. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  and  more  philosophical 
than  this  arrangement  of  the  churches.  It  is  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  first  principles  of  natural  science, 
and  most  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  studied  and  de- 
termined contrariety  which  exists  between  the  law  and 
the  gospel.  The  Reformers  and  Infidels  of  the  French 
school  being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  science  of  "  Pro- 


gress," or  at  least  not  taking  it  into  account  in  their 
analysis  of  the  progress  of  Nature,  where  it  ought  to  have 
been  remembered  if  they  had  known  it,  have  frequently 
adduced  this  glaring  contrariety  as  an  evident  demonstra- 
tion of  the  absurdity  and  falsehood  of  the  whole.  They 
might  just  as  well  adduce  the  opposition  between  dark- 
ness and  twilight  as  an  evident  proof  that  the  sun  will 
never  rise.  They  know  not,  or  are  determined  not  to 
know,  that  during  the  night,  men  see  by  star-light  and 
candle-light;  in  the  dawn,  by  the  refraction  of  the  atmos- 
phere; and  in  the  day,  by  the  sunshine;  yet  all  these  lights 
have  one  great  source,  which,  though  unchangeable,  is 
ever  varying,  and  moving  from  one  extreme  of  darkness 
to  the  other  extreme  of  sunshine.  According  to  this 
simple  model,  what  can  we  expect  but  a  species  of  star- 
light, almost  total  darkness,  during  the  law ;  some  glim- 
merings of  light  during  the  gospel;  and  sunshine  during 
the  last  or  millennial  stage  ?  The  change  is  the  change 
of  progression,  and  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  sys- 
tem attacked,  inasmuch  as  it  proves  it  to  have  a  growth, 
like  all  animated  Nature,  and  not  to  be  still-born,  or  dead 
like  a  stone. 

But  it  may  be  replied,  that  Mahometism  is  the  third 
stage  in  progress,  and  therefore  ought,  according  to  this 
model,  to  unite  the  two  extremes  alluded  to.  We  refer 
it  to  any  one  acquainted  with  its  character,  to  say  whether 
it  is  in  the  direct  line  of  progress  or  not.  It  acknowledges 
Abraham  as  its  father,  no  doubt,  and  it  nominally  ac- 
knowledges all  the  prophets  of  Jewism,  and  the  apostles 
of  Christianity ;  but  it  has  totally  rejected  the  books :  its 
disciples  have  no  knowledge  whatsoever  of  the  two  great 
predecessors  of  their  faith  ;  they  are  entirely  insulated  ; 
they  stand  alone  in  the  world  of  opinion,  like  all  the  other 
religious  sects  on  the  earth ;  it  is  an  offshoot  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  no  more ;  it  is  not  a  successor,  not  an  heir, 
not  a  free,  legitimate  son,  but  a  bond  son,  a  bastard,  as 
we  have  shown  in  a  former  number  ;  hence,  it  is  not  in 
the  legitimate  line  of  progression.  Not  so  with  the 
Christians ;  they  are  all  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
books  of  the  Jews  as  with  their  own ;  they  have  preserved 
the  growth  and  inherited  the  spirit  of  the  olden  times  ; 
and  with  that  growth  they  have  the  growth  and  inherit- 
ance of  science  and  the  arts  combined.  The  line  of  pro- 
gress runs  through  Christianity,  and  through  it  alone; 
and  Protestantism  is  the  last  great  stage  in  the  line  of 
progress,  for  which  reason  it  is  in  the  seat  of  Protestantism 
— in  the  capital  city  of  Protestantism,  the  very  heart  of 
the  last-born  beast— that  the  great  work  of  regeneration 
can  begin.  France  is  a  stage  behind;  she  is  a  Cathohc 
country;  she  never  can  accomplish  it;  she  rejects  as  an 
infidel,  but  does  not  reform  as  a  philosopher.  America 
is  nothing  at  all ;  she  is  not  an  Ecclesiastical  polity,  and 
is  out  of  the  old  world.  There  is  only  one  country  and 
one  city  to  which  the  finger  of  fate  doth  point;  and  we 
can  predict  the  result  with  as  much  certainty  as  Francis 
Moore  himself  can  predict  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  or  Dr. 
Farradaythe  residt  of  a  chemical  combination  upon  which 
he  has  previously  experimented. 

There  is  a  certainty  in  the  science,  because  it  corres- 
ponds mth  ail  the  history  of  the  past,  and  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  Nature.     Let  any  man  refute  it  who  can  ;  let 
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him  point  out  a  blemish  in  it,  and  we  have  done  with  it ; 
if  not,  let  him  promote  its  circulation,  and  have  done 
with  sectarianism  for  ever. — We  shall  continue  our 
analysis  in  our  next,  and  enter  more  into  particulars, 
demonstrating,  as  we  proceed,  the  important  truths  con- 
tained in  the  greater  and  lesser  systems,  and  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  there  is  that  these  truths  should  be 
known  before  any  favourable  change  can  be  effected ;  for 
without  unanimity  upon  religious  subjects,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  institute  any  political  system  which  shall  not 
prove  a  curse  to  the  great  majority.  Religion  is  really  a 
department  of  politics ;  it  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  You  may 
overthrow  the  Church  Estabhshment.  What  then  ? 
Your  legislators  are  still  sectarians  ;  one  is  an  Episcopa- 
lian, another  a  Presbyterian,  another  a  Roman  Catholic, 
another  a  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  another  an  Infidel  or 
an  Atheist.  Will  these  men  agree  ? — never ;  their  dif- 
ferent creeds  teach  them  different  politics,  different  mo- 
rals, different  modes  of  discipline,  which  will  inflame  the 
country  with  an  everlasting  succession  of  petty  controver- 
sies, and  provide  fuel  for  the  meanest  and  most  cruel  of 
passions,  prejudices,  and  aversions. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

HEAT  AND  COLD. 

Heat  and  cold  are  generally  understood  to  be  two  dif- 
ferent effects  produced  by  the  same  cause.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  considered  indisputable  that  they  were  two 
distinct  substances.  Fire  or  heat  was  denominated  one 
of  the  four  elements  of  Nature — an  omnipresent  princi- 
ple, which  had  a  distinct  and  independent  existence.  This 
idea,  however,  like  every  other,  which  proposes  to  dis- 
unite the  unity  of  Nature  cannot  withstand  the  test  of 
experiment.  Fire  cannot  exist  without  support  of  some 
kind.  It  can  neither  burn  nor  give  light  unless  it  be  col- 
lected together  by  some  material  fuel.  The  light  of  the 
candle  cannot  exist  without  the  wick  and  the  grease — and 
the  lightning  of  heaven  is  only  the  atmosphere  ignited.  The 
electric  fluid  in  a  vacuum  created  by  an  air-pump  gives 
a  faint  purple  light ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
vacuum  be  perfect  or  not.  But  even  the  electric  light  is 
the  effect  of  the  two  sexes  of  the  electric  principle  in 
union.  Hence  it  appears  that  heat  is  as  much  an  effect 
as  a  cause — and  without  doubt  the  best  idea  that  we  can 
form  of  it  is,  that  it  is  both  cause  and  effect — active  and 
passive — male  and  female. 

There  are  many  very  simple  methods  of  demonstrating 
this.  Thus,  for  instance,  red  heat  may  be  created  in  a 
piece  of  iron  by  beating  only.  A  clever  smith  may  beat 
a  nail  red  hot,  and  then  kindle  a  fire  with  it.  This  fire, 
therefore,  is  the  result  of  friction,  which  friction  first  oc- 
casioned the  mutual  action  of  the  two  omnipresent  ele- 
ments on  each  other.  The  fuel  maintained  the  action  by 
supplying  a  material  which  is  easily  decomposed  by  fire, 
and  contained  in  abimdance  the  gases  which  nourish  it. 
When  this  action  ceases,  the  material  becomes  cold ;  we 
say  the  heat  has  gone — but  nothing  has  gone  but  the  ac- 
tion, unless  the  material  be  burned  to  pure  dross  or  char- 
coal. The  cold,  therefore,  is  merely  the  absence  of  that 
action  which  creates  heat,  and  is  produced  by  another  ac- 


tion of  the  very  same  elements  by  which  the  heat  is 
created.  The  action  of  heat  distends  or  enlarges  bodies; 
cold  contracts  or  diminishes  them.  They  are  merely  two 
opposite  movements  of  the  same  cause.  Thus  a  piece  of 
iron  becomes  larger  and  softer  by  heat — smaller  and 
harder  by  cold.  When  heat  is  increased  to  a  certain 
amount,  it  decomposes  the  body,  or  changes  its  Natiire. 
It  converts  metals  into  fluids  by  melting  them.  It  con- 
verts fuels  into  gases ;  but  makes  no  impression  on  pure 
carbon. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  customary  to  apply  the 
name  of  Caloric  to  this  unknown  principle  of  fire,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  effect,  which  the  word  heat 
implies  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  vulgar  word  '•'  heat"  is 
much  more  philosophical  than  the  other,  merely  because 
it  conveys  the  idea  of  both  cause  and  effect.  In  the  igno- 
rance and  infancy  of  science,  men  naturally  imagine  a 
specific  and  independent  cau<-:  '".ir  every  effect ;  they  have 
no  idea  of  the  infinite  variability  of  Nature,  who  modifies 
the  action  of  her  simple  elements  so  as  to  produce  the 
most  opposite  effects  by  the  same  agents.  A  very  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  this  mysterious  skill  of  our  bountiful 
mother  may  be  given  in  the  following  simple  experiment. 

Put  a  little  ether  into  a  vial,  and  put  that  vial  into  a 
tumbler  of  water;  then  put  both  into  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  extract  the  air,  and  you  will  find  two  most 
contradictory  effects  produced  upon  the  elher  and  the 
water ;  for  the  ether  wiU  boil,  and  the  water  will  be  con. 
verted  into  ice.  The  ether  boils  merely  because  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  is  removed,  and  by  boiling  it  gives 
out  its  heat  in  the  shape  of  steam.  By  giving  out  its  heat, 
it  naturally  extracts  more  heat  from  the  water  ;  and  the 
water  by  losing  its  heat  is  converted  into  ice.  This  seems 
to  imply  that  heat  is  one  substance,  and  cold  another; 
but  the  same  analogy  subsists  between  pleasure  and  pain  ; 
thus  a  little  heat  is  agreeable  to  the  body ;  an  intense  heat 
is  painful.  We  call  pain  and  pleasure  two  distinct  or 
opposite  feelings,  yet  the  same  cause  produces  them,  the 
same  nervous  system  experiences  them. 

As  we  can  produce  heat  by  friction  and  fuel,  so  also 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  produce  cold  by  certain  mix- 
tures. We  can  even  exceed  by  artificial  means  any  de- 
gree of  intensity  which  is  produced  directly  by  Nature. 
We  can  freeze  any  liquid  except  alcohol,  which  contains 
too  much  of  the  active  principle  of  heat  within  it  ever  to 
be  subjected  to  the  process  of  solidification.  Three  parts 
of  muriate  of  lime,  mixed  with  two  parts  of  snow  at  32 
degrees,  or  the  freezing  point,  will  create  a  cold  50  degrees 
greater  than  the  snow  itself.  Snow  and  salt  produce  a 
very  intense  cold,  as  low  as  zero,  or  0  in  the  thermo- 
meter. Now  it  is  evident  that  the  cold  is  not  produced 
by  the  emission  of  heat,  as  the  frozen  water  in  the  former 
experiment;  for, on  the  contrary,  cold  is  emitted,  and  that 
immediately.  This  seems  an  evident  proof  that  the  cold 
is  produced  by  one  chemical  action,  and  the  heat  by 
another. 

Heat  expands  bodies,  and  cold  contracts  them.  Hence 
there  is  more  heat  in  steam  than  in  water ;  for  steam  is 
water  distended  by  heat.  This  fact  has  introduced  many 
important  improvements  in  the  arts  of  life.  The  steam 
which  used  to  be  wasted  and  dissipated  in  air,  is  now  col- 
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lected  and  made  instrumental  in  the  saving  of  fuel.  The 
steam  of  a  boiler  transmitted  by  pipes  to  any  vessel  of 
water,  will  boil  that  water  without  the  aid  of  fire  ;  and  a 
quantity  of  water  in  steam  will  convey  a  greater  quantity 
of  heat  than  the  same  quantity  of  boiling  water.  Hence 
baths  are  usually  heated  by  steam-pipes  instead  of  hot 
water. 

Boiling  is  occasioned  by  the  conversion  of  the  liquid 
into  steam — the  steam  is  created  at  the  bottom  of  the  ves . 
sel,  and,  being  lighter  than  water,  it  rises  in  bubbles  to  the 
top.  Every  liquid  has  a  certain  temperature  at  which  it 
boils.  Ether  is  the  most  evaporable  of  all  liquids.  It 
boils  with  a  summer  heat.  Water  boils  at  212°,  some- 
times 210",  sometimes  214=,  according  to  the  density  or 
rarity  of  the  atmosphere ;  mercury  at  656°.  These  are 
the  highest  temperatures  they  can  acquire,  unless  by  arti- 
ficial pressure,  which  confines  the  vapour  that  is  emitted  ; 
by  this  pressure  water  may  be  made  red  hot.  Were  our 
atmosphere  denser  than  it  is,  it  would  take  more  heat  to 
boil|water;  and  if  rarer,  it  would  take  less.  Hence  we  find 
that  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  water  boils  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  on  the  plains.  Saussure  found 
that  water  on  the  top  of  Mount  Blanc  boiled  at  187°,  in- 
stead of  212°.  If  water  at  about  100°,  or  what  is  called 
blood-heat,^  be  put  into  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  it 
boils  immediately,  without  receiving  any  additional  heat. 
In  this  manner  syrups  are  often  boiled ;  for  it  has  the 
advantage  of  evaporating  the  syrup  and  bringing  it  to  a 
proper  consistency,  without  burning  it,  only  the  vacuum 
is  produced  .by  a  much  simpler  process  than  the  air- 
pump. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  a  principal  cause  of  the  existence  of  fluids.  Were 
that  pressure  removed,  they  would  evaporate  and  form  a 
new  atmosphere;  and  if  the  new  atmosphere  were  removed 
as  soon  as  it  was  formed,  the  earth  would  then  lose  all  its 
moisture,  and  be  reduced  to  a  lump  of  dry  carbon.  What 
other  process  would  then  take  place  we  cannot  tell. 

ALMANACK. 

Although  the  terms  calendar  and  almanack  are  in  gene- 
ral regarded  as  synonymous,  there  is,f,nevertheless,  a 
material  distinction  between  them. 

The  calendar,  strictly  speaking,  refers  to  time  in  general 
—the  almanack  to  only  that  portion  of  time  which  is  com- 
prehended in  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the 
sun,  and  marking,  by  previous  computation,  numerous  par- 
ticulars of  generalinterest  and  utility;  religious  feasts;  pub- 
lic holidays;  the  daysof  the  week,  corresponding  with  those 
of  the  month;  the  increasing  and  decreasing  length  of  the 
day  ;  the  variations  between  true  and  solar  time ;  tables 
of  the  tides ;  the  sun's  passage  through  the  zodiac ; 
eclipses ;  conjunctions  and  other  motions  of  the  planets ; 
&c.,  all  calculated  for  tliat  portion  of  duration  compre- 
hended within  the  year.  We  may  with  propriety  use 
calendar  or  almanack  for  any  particular  year ;  but,  as 
allusive  to  time  in  general,  calendar  can  alone  be  properly 
applied.  In  speaking  of  an  alteration  in  the  French  ca- 
lendar, we  are  clearly  understood  to  mean  some  general 
improvement  or  alteration  in  the  calculation  of  time  in 


France;  while  an  alteration  in  the  French  almanack 
would  be  understood  only  as  implying  a  new  mode 
of  arranging  the  different  computations  and  notices 
adapted  to  one  year.  The  calendar  denotes  the  settled 
and  national  mode  of  registering  the  course  of  time  by  the 
sun's  progress;  an  almanack  is  a  su  sidiary  manual  formed 
out  of  that  instrument. 

Numa  marked  the  distinction  between  the  calendar  and 
the  almanack  by  his  invention  of  the  fasti,  of  which  our 
almanack  is  a  close  resemblance,  in  order  to  make  known 
the  annual  routine  of  public  and  religious  ceremonies, 
dependent  on  his  regulation  of  the  calendar  :  and  although 
no  private  individual  ever  did  or  could  attempt  to  change 
the  calendar,  every  person  who  thought  proper  could 
frame  an  almanack ;  and  this  privilege  has  been  exerted 
to  so  great  an  extent,  as  to  call  forth  public  acts  to  regu- 
late and  limit  their  publication. 

We  have  also  a  more  accurate  and  minute  computation 
of  time,  known  by  the  name  of  an  epheraeris,  in  which, 
as  the  name  indicates,  the  daily  variations  in  the  planets, 
the  apparent  positions  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  other  celes- 
tial as  well  as  terrestrial  phenomena,  are  minutely 
recorded,  for  the  especial  purposes  of  navigation,  and  the 
facilitating  the  study  of  astronomy. 

Judicial  astrology,  or  the  pretended  power  of  predict- 
ing future  events,  was  professed  at  a  very  remote  period ; 
and  almanacks — not  calendars — made  the  principal  me- 
dium of  circulating  their  absurdities.  So  early  as  the 
year  1579,  Henry  III.  of  France  issued  an  edict,  that 
"  none  of  that  tribe  should  for  the  future  presume  to 
publish  predictions  relating  to  affairs  of  the  state,  or  of 
private  persons,  in  terms  either  express  or  covert,"  &c. 
The  planetary  system  was  generally  made  the  ground- 
work or  foundation  of  this  abstruse  species  of  plausible 
imposition  ;  but  as  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon  was 
too  sensibly  felt  to  admit  of  mysterious  deception,  these 
pretenders  to  supernatural  knowledge  did  not  select  these 
luminaries  as  objects  for  their  impositions  on  the  super- 
stitious ;  and  hence  the  other  planets,  whose  influence,  if 
any,  was  not  obvieus  to  the  senses,  were  made  the  foun- 
dation of  this  delusive  art ;  and  being  named  after  deities 
of  the  heathen  mythology,  but  little  ingenuity  was  neces- 
sary to  imbue  the  planets  Avith  powers  and  attributes 
ascribed  to  those  objects  of  heathen  worship,  whence  they 
derived  their  names ;  thus  opening  a  boundless  field  for 
practising  upon  the  credulity  and  superstition  of  man- 
kind, which  even  to  this  day,  with  all  our  advances 
towards  perfection  in  science,  and  manifest  advantages  in 
point  of  intellectual  acquirement,  are  not  yet  wholly  era- 
dicated. 

In  the  highlands  of  Scotland  they  for"m  their  prog- 
nostic or  presage  of  weather  on  a  superstitious,  but  in- 
nocent conceit,  that  the  year  will  be  governed  as  to  its 
general  fluctuation,  by  the  state  of  the  twelve  days  be-- 
ginning  from  the  31st  of  December  :  thus  if  the  31st  of 
December  should  be  fair,  so  will  the  ensuing  January ;  if 
the  1st  of  January  should  be  fair,  so  will  the  succeeding 
Febi-uary  ;  if  the  2d  of  January,  &c.,  so  will  March  be 
found,  and  so  throughout  the  year.  Various  persons  stUi 
implicitly  believe  in  these  auguries ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  weather  in  general  in  the  highlands  will  be  found . 
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rather  more  favourable  throughout  the  different  months, 
than  can  well  be  expected  from  an  observation  made  on 
the  days  they  have  selected  in  the  very  depth  of  the 
winter  season. 

The  etymologvof  the  word  almanack  has  been,  perhaps, 
the  subject  of  more  dispute  than  that  of  any  term  ad- 
mitted into  our  language.  With  the  single  exception  of 
Verstigan,  all  our  lexicographers  derive  the  first  sylla- 
ble al  from  the  article  definite  of  the  Arabic,  which 
signifies  the  ;  but  the  roots  of  the  remaining  syllables  are 
variously  accounted  for,  some  taking  it  from  the  Greek 
manakos — a  lunary  circle ;  others  from  the  Hebrew, 
manuch,  to  count ;  Johnson  takes  it  from  the  Greek,  men, 
a  month ;  but  Avhy  the  first  syllable  should  be  in  one 
language,  which  these  authorities  agree  in,  and  the  two 
last  in  any  other  language,  is  not  easy  to  comprehend. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  Saxons  originally  took  their 
term  from  the  Arabic,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  Versti- 
gan seems  to  be  the  most  relied  on :  "  They,"  he  says 
alluding  to  our  ancient  Saxon  ancestors,  "  used  to  en- 
grave upon  certain  e  squared  sticks,  about  a  foot  in  length, 
or  shorter  or  longer  as  they  pleased,  the  courses  of  the 
moones  of  the  whole  yeere,  whereby  they  could  alwaies 
certainely  tell  when  the  new  moones,  full  moones,  and 
changes  should  happen,  as  also  their  festivall  dales  ;  and 
such  a  carved  sticke  they  called  an  al-mon-aght,  that  is 
to  say,  al-mon-heed,  to  wit,  the  regard  or  observation  of 
all  the  moones,  and  here  hence  is  derived  the  name  of 
almanack." 

The  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians  appear  to  have 
used  these  almanacks,  though  under  various  denomina- 
tions, such  as,  reinstocks,  runstocks,  runstafFs,  primsta- 
lies,  scipionees,  runici,  bacculi,  annales,  staves,  stakes, 
cloggs,  &c.,  by  the  last  of  which  Dr.  Plott  calls  the  speci- 
men he  has  described;  and  they  appear  to  have  been  in- 
troduced  into  this  country  at  the  Norman  conquest. 

Before  printing  was  introduced,  and  when  manuscripts 
were  scarce  and  dear,  these  runic  almanacks  were  parti- 
cularly useful  in  assisting  the  memory.  In  all  visits  to 
distant  churches,  in  all  pilgrimages,  iScc,  they  were  made 
the  instruments  of  instruction  and  regularity  ;  and  that 
they  might  be  doubly  serviceable,  they  were  frequently 
carved  on  the  tops  of  pilgrims'  staves,  or  stakes,  so  as  to 
regulate  their  times  of  assembling  at  particular  spots,  and 
also  to  support  them  in  their  wearisome  journeys.  These 
runic  almanacks,  like  others  in  manuscript,  bore  the  cha- 
racters of  pagan  superstition  until  about  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, when  they  partook  of  both  heathen  and  Christian 
emblematical  devices,  so  as  to  be  more  generally  saleable; 
but  after  the  seventh  century,  they  became  wholly  Chris- 
tian, and  that  they  might  be  made  as  universally  service- 
able as  possible,  they  were  sometimes  cut  on  sword  scab- 
bards, implements  of  husbandry,  &c.  &c. 

Those  immense  square  pillars  or  obelisks  in  Egypt,  the 
hieroglyphical  characters  on  which  have  so  much  per- 
plexed the  learned,  have  been  considered  as  containing 
directions  for  the  monthly  rural  labours  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  consequently  to  have  been  the  first  species  of  al- 
manack ever  used,  of  which  the  runic  staves  before-men- 
tioned are  but  very  humble  imitations,  though  of  some- 
what similar  construction  :  and  when  the  repetition  of 


the  same  figures  or  characters  on  each  of  those  vast  pillars 
is  considered,  which  would  perhaps  never  have  been  so 
uniformly  ahke,  unless  for  some  such  general  and  exten- 
sively useful  purpose ;  the  titles  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Egyptian  priests,  of  "fingers  of  the  sun,"  to  which  orb 
they  were  usually  dedicated ;  and  the  nature  of  the  stone 
of  which  they  were  composed,  being  of  various  colours, 
and  regarded  as  typical  of  the  four  elements,  there  is  good 
reason  for  concluding  that  they  were  intended  as  al- 
manacks rather  than  as  histories  of  their  sovereigns,  or 
for  any  other  of  the  uses  that  have  been  assigned  them  by 
the  ingenuity  of  antiquaries. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  trace  of  the  original 
inventors  of  almanacks,  whether  in  wood,  in  manuscript, 
or  in  print ;  the  first  in  print  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
that  of  John  MuUer,  of  Montereggio,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Regiomontanus  ;  this  person  opened  a  printing 
house,  and  published  his  first  almanack  at  Nuremburg  in 
the  year  1472,  wherein  he  not  only  gave  the  characters  of 
each  year,  and  of  the  months,  but  foretold  the  eclipses, 
&c.,  for  thirty  years  in  advance. 

The  first  recorded  account  we  have  of  almanacks  in  this 
country,  appears  in  the  year-book  of  Henry  VII.,  or 
about  fifteen  years  subsequently  to  that  of  MuUer ;  though 
Mr.  Jackson,  of  Exeter,  in  a  work  published  by  him, 
says,  "  I  have  in  my  possession  an  almanack  made  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  of  parchment,  being  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  years  prior  to  Muller's,  not  in  the  usual 
form  of  a  sheet,  or  a  book,  but  in  separate  pieces,  folded 
in  the  shape  of  a  flat  stick,  or  lath,  in  the  Saxon  fashion : 
it  is  perfectly  fair,  and  exhibits  the  best  specimen  of  an- 
cient numerals  I  have  yet  met  with." — Gravis  Caiendaria. 

A  SHANDEAN  MINISTER. 


Now,  were  I  the  King  of  Great  Britain — said 

my  father,  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  blowing 
with  as  much  force  as  his  cheeks  were  capable  of  blowing 
with,  a  whifF  as  thick  and  spreading  as  if  it  had  escaped 
from  the  funnel  of  a  furnace, — were  I  King  of  Great 
Britain, — (for  it  is  a  nation  of  gallantry — and  spirit — 
and  genius;  as  well  as  of  folly — servility — and  dupe- 
dom) — my  Prime  Minister  should  be  a  man,  and  not  a 
being  who  would  look  with  indifference  on  the  female 

sex. My  uncle   Toby  shook  his  head — it  was  a 

movement  of  something  like  sorrow  ; the  word  gal. 

lantry  brought  the  idea  of  an  engagement  into  the  mind 

of  my  uncle  Toby the  idea  of  an  engagement— j)nt 

him  in  recollection  of  his  wound. 

' How  does  the  widow  Wadraan,  Mr.  Shandy  ? 

Ask  my  uncle  Toby,  IMadam. He  should  be  a 

man — continued  my  father — with  all  his  faculties  about 
him — mental  and  corporeal ; — so  that  he  might  be  the 

proper  Minister — in  the  proper  place the  Minister  of 

War when  War  was  necessary  to  our  political  exis- 
tence  the    Minister  of  Pe&ce—for  that  w  absolutely 

necessary the  Minister  of  Love — for  population  is 

the  riches  of  a  state. 

Doctor  Slop  looked  at  my  father — then  at  his  green 
baize- bag — then  at  my  father  again; — there  was />rq/e*- 
sional  gratitude  in  every  movement. 

He  should  be — said  my  father — (still  continu- 
ing his  picture) — the  best  and  wisest  man  in  my  domi- 
nions-*—Generosity  should  dwell  on  his  countenance;— 
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he  should  look  the  Minister  of  all  that's  great  and  good 
——not  the  Minister  of  Mammon — or  the  Minister  of 

Bacchus,  Toby. 1  am  satisfied,  to  the  fulness  of  my 

conscience,  that  a  ^Minister  should  be  the  father  of  a 
people ; — and,  to  be  the  father  of  a  people,  he  should  be 
the  father  of  a  family. 

My  uncle  Toby  sighed 

'What  did  he  sigh  for,  Mr.  Shandy  } 

Ask  the  widow  Wadman,  Madam. 

He  should  feel  the  sincerity  of  heart-felt  joy, — 

on  beholding  every  individual  of  that  family — with  a 
smiling  and  contented  countenance — (when  I  speak  of 
his  family,  Toby — I  likewise  mean  it  as  the  epitome  of  a 
State.) — He  should  be  liberal  and  benevolent,  yet  frugal 

courageous,  yet  peaceful: one,  that  would  not 

sport  with  the  life  of  his  meanest  creature — nor  his  cat — 

nor  his  dog much  less  the  lives  of  the  members  of  his 

family. He  should   be  a  man  of  strong  mind — and 

sound  memory 1  should  not  care  for  what  was  con- 
ceived to  be  the  bad  acts  of  his  boyhood; — but,  if  ever  he 
forget  his  bad  acts 

He  should  forget  his  bad  acts — quoth  my  uncle  Toby 
— He  should  cease  to  practise  them — repHed  my  father 
emphatically  ; — but  if  ever  he  forget  his  bad  acts,  'tis  ten 
to  one  but  he'll  forget  his  duty  to  perform  good  ones  ■ 
for  it  is  by  remembering  our  faults,  Toby, — and  the 
shame  that  ought  to  be  attached  to  them, — that  puts  us  in 
a  position  to  resist  the  attacks  of  vice,  and  of  present  and 

future  temptation. Temptation,  brother — quoth  my 

uncle    Toby^ — is  an  enemy  that  mostly  comes  upon  us 

by  stolen  marches. Therefore,  Toby — (replied  my 

father  in  my  uncle's  style)— it  is  necessary  to  review  our 
wo7-ks, — and  always  be  on  the  defensive. 

This  was  patting  the  neck  of  my  uncle  Tobby's  hobby, 
horse. 

He  should  not  be  (said  my  father,  resuming  his  dis- 
course)— he  should  not  be  a  vane,  Toby,  that  shifts  with 

the  gale  of  selfish  fortune he  should  act  as  a  con. 

ductor — to  draw  off  the  hghtning,  and  preserve  the  fabric 
that  it  is  fixed  upon  : — In  this  manner,  Toby,  he  might 
fortify  the  strong-holds  of  a  free  nation — and  always  be 
in  a  posture  to  chastise  her  enemies. 

Pray,  brother — quoth  my  uncle  Toby — what  is  a  Con- 
ductor ? 

It  is  a  metalline  rod,  Toby — replied  my  father. 

I  should  think  brother — said  my  uncle  Toby,  looking 
looking  up  gravely  into  the  face  of  my  father, — that  the 
metal  of  one  culverin  would  be  a  greater  defence — and 
chastise  our  enemies  better  than  a  thousand  rods:  and, 
besides,  brother,  they  could  only  be  used  at  close  quar- 
ters  

My  uncle  Toby  paused  for  a  few  seconds. — He  was 
contemplating,  with  his  cheek  resting  on  his  left  hand, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  table — then,  suddenly  rais- 
ing his  head,  and  looking  my  father  full  in  his  face— — 
They  must  scourge  most  cruelly,  brother— quoth  he- 
Had  a  wasp  come  full  speed  against,  and  struck  its 
sting  into  the  right  side  of  my  father's  nose — he  could 
not  more  suddenly  have  jerked  his  head  to  the  left — 
leaving  my  uncle  Toby's  eyes  fixed  on  his  profile. 

My  uncle  looked  alarmed he  thought  my  father 

had  been  seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke. 

Gentle  soul!  little  didst  thou  think  that  thou  wert  the 
bestower  of  it! 

The  wounds  of  my  father  soon  healed ; — they  were 
healed  by  that  delight  which  he  took  in  convincing  the 
mind  of  my  uncle — or  rather  that  pride  which  he  took  of 
throwing  the  daylight  of  his  own  mind  into  the  windows 
of  that  of  my  uncle  Toby which,  by  the  by,  were 


sometimes  so  be-dimmed,  and  sometimes  so  be-curtained^ 
that  the  sun  himself  might  as  well  have  thrown  his  rays 
through  a  brick-wall — as  my  father  have  thrown  his — 
through  such  barricadoes — into  the  arsenal  of  my  uncle 

Toby's  ideas. My  father's  countenance  brightened 

up,  and  he  continued  the  delineation  of  his  Prime 
Minister. 

He  should  promote  good  institutions — said  my  father 
-and  good  institutions  would  rectify  our  follies  and 


our  errors. Then,  Toby,  Ave  should  not  see  boxers  and 

bruisers  patronised  by  leather-fisted,   and  I  may   add, 

leather-headed  lords We  should  have  no  more  buU- 

baits — nor  bear-baits — nor  badger-baits — nor  cock-fights, 

Toby. We  should  not  give  cruelty  where  Nature  has 

denied  it. Our  children 

I  have  none — quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  shaking  his  head. 

That's  more  than  I  know — replied  my  father. 

Indeed,  brother,  I  have  none — legally  or  illegally  be- 
gotten— said  my  uncle  Toby. 

Then  those  who  have— quoth  my  father,  (testily)— 
would  not  see  them  practise  cruelty  to  brutes,  which 
grows  up  into  cruelty  to  man; — the  harmless  fly  might 
then  take  his  perpendicular  walk  up  the  panes  of  our 
windows — without  danger  of  being  annihilated  by  the 
mischief  of  childhood  : Good  institutions  would  rec- 
tify these  things; — we  should  then,  my  dear  Toby,  be  ia 
the  high  road  to  become  a  civilized  nation. 

I  thought,  brother, — quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  with  sur- 
prise— we  -were  a  civilized  nation. 

Pray,  Toby said  my  father what  is  a  civilized 

nation  ? 

Not  a  savage  one replied  my  uncle  Toby. 

'Tis  very  civil,  (and  in  truth,  Toby,  very  unlike  a 
savage) — quoth  my  father — to  deprive  millions  of  men, 
who  will  not  shed  blood,  of  the  produce  of  their  own 

country — and  so  starve  them  ; 'tis  very  refined,  Toby, 

to  attempt  driving  the  real  possessors  of  an  island  into 
the  most  barren  parts  of  their  own  territories — in  order 

to  seize  on  the  most  fertile because — the  drivers  were 

a  civilised  people,  and  happened  to  fancy  themselves 
stronger— (which,  by  the  by,  they  were  not ;  for  a.  pin 
of  virtue  has  more  power  than  a  sword  of  vice,  Toby.) 

Not  in  battle — quoth  my  uncle  Toby 

It  is  merciful  and  civilized — because  some  of  our  rela- 
tives, (branches  of  the  same  tree) — scattered  over  a 
country  far  away  from  us — would  not  suffer  their  purses 

to  be  opened  against  their  consent that  the  civilized 

people  should  murder  the  rebels,  and  burn  their  habita- 
tions. It  is  the  highest  picture  of  civilization,  Toby,  to 
tear  friends  and  relations — mothers  and  fathers — brothers, 
sisters — husbands  and  wives — from  each  other—and 
drag  them  from  their  country, — because  their  noses  are 

fat  and  theirfaces  black. 'Tis  humane  to  lash  them 

like  obstinate  beasts — in  order  to  render  them  as  civilized 

as  their  whippers It  is  liberal  to  burn  the  house  of  the 

man  of  science, — ^because  the  owner  does  not  think  corrup- 
tion, soundness — and  self-interest,  generosity— —Isn't 
this  civilization,  Toby  ? 

I  thought,  brother — quoth  my  uncle  Toby — that  these 
things  were  only  practised  in  a  savage  state. 

The  civilized  savage,  Toby,  is  the  worst  of  savages— re- 
phed  ray  father. — Anonymous  Imitations  o^  Sterne, 

The  following  Fable  is  partly  original,  and  partly  not. 
The  author  has  considerably  altered  it,  so  as  scarcely  to 
be  recognized  as  the  same;  and  he  has  very  honoxurably 
apprised  the  Editor  of  the  circumstance  of  its  former 
publication. 
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REGENERATING  FABLES. 

NO.  II. — THE   INNKEEPER    AND   GUEST. 

Yk  priests,  to  you  I  dedicate  my  metre, 

Whatever  be  your  pious  leader's  name  ; 
WTiether  'tis  Luther,  Calvin,  or  St.  Peter, 

In  disposition  you  are  just  the  same; 
For  proud  yourselves,  you  all  would  keep  us  humble. 
And  writh  heavea's  holy  truth  your  falsehood  jumble. 
In  Ovid  and  in  Plutarch  we  have  read 

Of  one  Procrustes,  famed  for  horrid  whims. 
Who  kept  for  travellers  a  certain  bed, 

In  which  he  stretch'd  or  lopp'd  their  tender  limbs. 
Determined,  or  sage  Plutarch  tells  us  lies. 
That  bed  and  body  should  be  of  one  size. 
'Tis  thus  our  understandings  you  would  use. 
And  alter  their  dimensions  as  you  choose ; 
But  your  opponent.  Truth,  is  fast  prevailing. 
And  really,  reverend  sirs,  your  trade  is  failing. 
Now,  you  exclaim,  with  hypocritic  whining, 
"  Alas  !  we  see  religion  fast  declining  ;" 
When,  by  the  merest  idiot,  it  is  seen 
That  priestcraft,  all  the  time,  is  what  you  mean; 
And  scoffing  Common  Sense  undaunted  says, 
"  Rehgion  flourishes  as  craft  decays." 
What  is  religion  ? — 'tis  the  tie  which  binds 
In  bonds  of  love  dissever'd  minds  ; 
And  now,  were  they  dissever'd,  human  skill 
Cannot  unfold  the  great  Efficient  Will. 
But  this  man  knows ;  for  every  social  bane 

He  may  on  antidotes  relv  ; 
"Both  are  before  him  ;"  why  complain. 

And  not  the  antidote  applv  ? 
For  social  evils,  what  is  then  the  cure  ? 
The  principles  of  love — religion  pure. 
And  well  the  tyrant,  well  the  priest  must  know. 
Pure  gospel-truth  shall  prove  their  overthrow. 
If  e'er  Religion  sufFer'd  degradation. 
It  was  to  you  she  owed  the  obligation  : 
She  holds  a  cup  with  nectar  flowing  o'er ; 

But  in  that  cup  you  deadly  drugs  infuse. 
Or  some  benumbing  opiate  in  it  pour ; 

And  when  you  cannot  hocus,  you  abuse. 
If  to  Religion  you  would  wish  success. 

In  native  purity  let  her  appear  ; 
Make  her  not  odious  by  an  odious  dress. 

And  mankind  then  Religion  will  revere : 
But,  as  it  is,  with  sicken'd  soul  they  slight 
"What,  were  it  not  for  you,  Avould  gain  delight. 
Now,  lest  such  naked  argument  should  fail 
To  make  it  clearer,  take  the  following  tale — 
A  tale,  I  know,  unmerited  by  you, 
For,  unlike  some  you  tell  us,  it  is  true : — 
There  lives,  somewhere  upon  the  great  North-road, 

The  miles  from  town  1  cannot  mention; 
And,  if  I  could,  my  verse  I  would  not  load 

With  trash,  so  far  beneath  a  bard's  attention  ; 
Trifles,  with  which  some  people  cram  narrations, 
I  leave  as  hooks  for  future  annotations. 
Somewhere,  I  say  then,  on  the  great  North-road, 
A  pubhcan  hath  his  abode: 

Not  one  of  those  in  Scripture  join'd  to  sinners; 
One  by  whose  aid  the  weary  traveller  sleeps. 
Who  feeds  the  hungry,  for'he  kindly  keeps 

A  shop  for  suppers  and  for  dinners. 
All  Englishmen  some  oddity  can  boast, 

Even  from  the  "  Old  Red  Lion"  to  the  throne; 
And  Peter  Popjoy,— so  they  call  mine  host,— 

Has,  like  the  rest,  some  whimsies  of  his  own. 


Oppose  him  in  a  favourite  topic. 

And  he  will  very  soon  a  crow  pick  : 

But  on  all  subjects,  save  on  these, 

He  is  as  pliant  as  you  please, 

And,  all  who  know  him,  witness  can. 

An  upright,  downright,  blunt,  straight-forward  man. 

It  chanced  one  evening,  in  post-chaise  and  four, 

That  Humphry  Higgins  stopt  at  Peter's  door. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  he  was  known  to  range 

Beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Roy'l  Exchange ; 

And  now,  'twas  business  made  him  fly, — 

No  trifling  business,  you  may  swear ; 
A  rich  old  uncle  was  about  to  die. 

And  Humphry  strongly  wish'd  to  be  his  heir. 
Prudence  and  wife  said  Go — who  both  would  baulk? 
The  stage  was  full — it  was  too  far  to  walk. 
Like  your  poor  bard  on  Pegasus  astride. 
Who  feels,  somehow,  he  was  not  meant  to  ride, 
He  liked  not  horsemanship,  and  often  said 
He  thought  he  was  not  for  such  labour  made; 
In  this  dilemma,  for  the  sake  of  speed, 
He  took  post-chaise — so  let  my  tale  proceed. 
See  Higgins  seated'in  the  parlour  waiting, 

His  boots  puU'd  off,  and  slippers  in  their  place ; 
The  various  hazards  of  the  day  relating, 

With  cheerful,  self-congratulating  face  ! 
You  smile, — and  I  suppose  you  think  him  blest. 

But  yet  his  happiness  is  not  complete ; 
For  Enghsh  happiness  may  be  compress'd 

In  two  short  words, — videlicit, — to  eat. 
To  eat  they  think  their  being's  •'  end  and  aim," 
And  more  they  fight  for  pudding  than  for  fame. 

To  eat,  they  no  remembrances  will  need  ; 
For  'tis  a  fact  undoubted,  let  me  tell  ye. 
When  Englishmen  forget  to  cram  their  belly. 

It  is  a  very  deadly  sign  indeed. 
Humphry  had  no  such  sad  prognostication,    ■ 
But  acted  as  became  the  English  nation. 
A  Scotchman  would  have  search'd  his  pooch, 

And  weigh'd  the  matter  well ; 
But  Higgins  was  an  Englishman, 

And  therefore — rang  the  bell. 
"  Sir,  did  you  ring  ?  "  quoth  Peter,  bowing  low, 

For  all  his  guests  most  humbly  he  would  greet; 
"  I  did,"  quoth  Humphry,  "  for  I  wish  to  know 

If  you  can  give  me  any  thing  to  eat." 
"  Yes',  that  I  can,  Sir,"  Peter  smiling  said, 
And,  like  a  lily  drooping,  bow'd  his  head : 
"  Cold  veal,  cold  ham,  cold  beef,  cold  giblet-pie"— 
"  Alas!  all  cold?"  quoth  Higgins,  with  asigh. 
"  No  I  I  can  likewise  suit  you.  Sir, 
If  something  warm  you  would  prefer : 
Rump. steaks,  when  fried  with  onions.  Sir,  are  nice. 
And  you  can  have  them  in  a  trice." 
"  Rump.steak!"  cried  Higgins,  with  joy-sparkling 
eye, 

'Tis  just  the  very  thing  I  wish; 
But  if  you  do  not  wish  to  see  me  die, 

Put  no  vile  onions  in  the  dish." 

This  speech  did  not  at  all  with  Peter  suit ; 

Onions  he  worsliipp'd  like  an  old  Egyptian, 
And  always  would  defend  his  favourite  root ; 

For  Peter  was  not  of  a  mean  description. 
So  thus  he  spoke :  "  Do  me  the  favour 
To  recollect  their  charming  flavour" — ■ 
"  Charming !  my  friend,  did'st  say  ?  I  swear  it- 
It  is  so  charming,  I  could  never  bear  it." 
"  But  with  submission.  Sir, — beg  pardon— 
They  are  the  best  root  in  the  garden." 
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"  Perhaps  to  others  they  may  be, 

But  they  are  poison,  friend,  to  me." 

"  Try  them  for  once.  Sir,  when  well  dress'd"— - 

"  1  tell  you,  onions  I  detest." 

"  But,  Sir,  another  trial  make, 

I'm  sure  you'll  like  them — for  my  sake." 

"  You  need  no  more  your  language  waste. 

For  I  will  not  your  onions  taste." 

Here  Peter  bowing  left  the  field. 

But  not  because  he  was  defeated; 
For  Peter  never  yet  would  yield  ; 

It  was  to  vanquish,  he  retreated. 
So  straightway  to  the  kitchen  he  repairs, 

And  tells  the  cook   "  to  dress  without  delay. 
For  a  peculiar  gentleman  up  stairs. 

Some  steaks  with  onions  in  her  usual  way ; 
But  strive  to  cook  the  matter  so. 
That  he  may  not  the  onions  know  ; 
For  if  he  does,  so  crazed  the  poor  man's  brain, 
He  swears  he  never  shall  be  well  again." 

Were  I  as  able  a  verse-stringer 

As  the  Maonian  ballad-singer, 

I  here  an  espisode  would  make. 

And  sing  the  art  of  frying  steak  ; 

But  I  refer  each  lad  and  lass 

Who  wish  in  cooking  to  surpass. 

To  Homer  or  to  mistress  Glasse; 

For  I  shall  not  my  Muse  degrade. 

And  make  her  turn  a  kitchen-maid  ; 

For  then  my  verse  must  be  confess'd 

To  be  but  kitchen-stuff  at  best. 

Far  nobler  subjects  claim  the  poet's  lay  :— 

The  steak  already  smokes  upon  the  table ; 
And  Higgins,  in  a  striking  English  way. 

Prepares  to  eat  as  much  as  he  is  able. 

But  ah  !  how  dreadful  the  decrees  of  fate  ! 

How  shall  my  IMuse  the  dreadful  tale  relate  ? 

Scarce  two  small  mouthfuls  he  had  masticated 

Before  his  appetite  had  quite  abated  : 

His  taste,  like  every  Englishman's,  was  quick. 

And  soon  discover'd  Peter's  onion  trick. 

He  rose — kick'd  down  the  table — swore 

He  never  once  was  so  ill  used  before ; 

All  his  ideal  plans  of  pleasure  fled. 

Was  carried  sick  and  supperless  to  bed  ; 

And  from  that  time,  such  was  the  onions'  power. 

Rump-steaks  he  has  not  tasted  to  this  hour. 

Here  ends  my  tale.  You  yawn,  and  I  suppose. 
Most  reverend  sirs,  you  think  it  is  fit  time ; 

But,  you  should  recollect,  that  sometimes  prose 
flakes  people  drowsy  just  as  well  as  rhyme : 

Witness  examples  out  of  number. 

Where  certain  folk  make  certain  people  slumber. 

Now,  since  my  tale  has  found  its  termination, 
With  prick'd-up  ears  attend  its  application. 
Know,  then,  in  Peter  is  depicted  ?/ou / 
In  injured  Higgins,  all  mankind  we  view ; 
Steak  is  religion.  Reason's  choicest  feast ; 
Onions,  the  loath'd  ingredients  of  the  priest ; 
Ingredients  that,  though  well  you  know  we  hate, 
You  never  cease  to  heap  upon  our  plate ; 
Which  makes  us  cry,  in  spite  of  angry  looks, 
"  God  sends  us  meat,  but  Satan  sends  us  cooks." 

Here  once  I  thought  my  humble  rhymes  to  close ; 

But,  on  deliberation,  think  it  better 
Before  I  end,  a  query  to  propose, 

And  fix,  by  way  of  postscript  to  this  letter— 


Oct, 


If  you  attentively  have  heard  my  song, 
Doubtless  you  think  that  Peter  acted  wrong. 
Then  what,  O  reverend  sages,  would  ye  say. 
Had  he  made  Higgins,  in  a  legal  way. 
Even  for  the  hated  onions  dearly  pay  ? 
30,  1834.  L.  P. 


Halley's  Comet. — This  comet,  which  is  expected 
about  the  end  of  next  year,  appeared  in  1531,  1607,  1682, 
]  759,  having  a  period  of  somewhere  about  76  years,  which 
is  not  so  great  as  the  period  of  the  planet  Uranus,  whose 
time  is  about  83  years.  The  times  of  comets  are  very 
much  affected  by  what  are  called  planetary  perturbations, 
which  ought  always  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
calculating  their  return.  A  little  before  the  appearance 
of  the  comet  of  1759,  Clairaut  determined  the  amount  of 
these  planetary  perturbations  to  be  so  great  as  to  cause 
the  comet  to  exceed  its  reputed  time  by  618  days,  and 
predicted  its  approach  about  the  middle  of  April,  •  1759. 
It  appeared  on  the  12th  of  March.  But  he  had  previ- 
ously declared  that  he  might  have  committed  an  error  of 
a  month.  The  appearance  of  the  luminary  was  within 
the  limits  of  the  error  he  had  supposed  possible.  No 
doubt  all  these  circumstances  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  improved  calculations  of  modern  analysis,  so 
that  we  may  look  with  a  considerable  degree  of  certainty 
for  the  meteoric  visitor.  We  were  disappointed,  how- 
ever, in  1832,  in  one  of  these  predictions.  Of  comets  we 
know  very  little  :  it  is  most  probable  that  they  are  highly 
electrified  bodies,  and  may  be  instrumental  in  clearing 
the  planetary  sphere  of  its  noxious  properties,  serving  as 
a  species  of  broom  to  the  heavens,  which,  in  figure  they 
much  resemble.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  utility, 
whatsoever  be  the  nature  of  it.  Nature,  however  pro- 
fuse in  her  productive  powers,  seems,  notwithstanding, 
to  do  nothing  in  vain  ;  every  thing  is  useful  in  its  place; 
and,  what  is  more,  every  thing  seems  to  be  indispensable. 

PKPjJunicE. — "  The  servile  flattery  of  the  ancients," 
says  a  reverend  divine  (Faber  on  the  Mysteries  of  the 
Cabiri),  "  translated  the  deified  spirit  of  Cssar  into  the 
Julium  Sidus  (or  Julian  Star) ;  and  a  great  astronomer 
of  the  present  day,  adopting  the  classical  compliment 
without  the  classical  impiety,  has  given  the  appellation 
of  the  Georgium  Sidus  (or  George's  Star)  to  the  newly 
discovered  planet." — We  wonder  how  many  hairbreadths 
of  difference  there  are  between  the  ancient  classical  im- 
piety and  the  modern  compliment.  We  strongly  sus- 
pect that,  when  both  are  analysed,  they  will  be  found  not 
only  to  contain  the  same  ingredients,  but  to  be  identically 
the  same. 

NOTICE. 

On  Sunday  evening,  November  8,  at  seven  o'clock,  at 
S6,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-market,  the  Editor  of  the 
Shepherd  will  deliver  a  demonstrative  Discourse  on  the 
First  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Nature,  as  applied  to 
the  doctrines  and  progress  of  the  Church  in  all  ages, 
until  the  reunion  of  its  scattered  members  in  one  great 
family,  temporal  and  spiritual.  The  illustrations  will  be 
given  on  the  Demonstration-board,  and  any  person  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  putting  questions,  or  demonstrat- 
ing the  fallacies  of  the  Lecturer's  positions,  by  the  same 
mathematical  process.  No  Parliamentary  discussion. — 
Admittance  3d. 

Printed  aud  published  by  B.  D.  Cousins,  18,  Duke-street 
Lincoln's-inn-fielda. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

"  The  redemption  of  man"  will  now  become  a  very 
simple  subject  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  followed 
us  from  the  beginning ;  for  it  is  evident  that  in  the  pro- 
gress of  "society  man  must  first  fall  and  then  rise  again. 
His  rising  again  is  his  redemption ;  but  his  redemption 
is  synonymous  with  the  death  of  one  of  the  sons  of  God. 
God  has  two  sons ;  evil  and  good.  Which  of  these  two 
sons  is  it  that  must  die  to  save  man  }  A  child  may  an- 
swer that  it  is  the  evil. 

But  if  the  other  should  die,  it  makes  matters  worse ; 
instead  of  bringing  peace  on  earth_,  it  brings  confusion. 
To  make  the  just  die  for  the  unjust,  therefore,  is  to 
make  the  evil  victorious ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic pecuharities  of  the  evil  that  it  murders  the  body, 
in  order  to  cure  bad  morals.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the 
progress  of  experience;  but  it  proves  ineffectual,  and 
this  important  fact  is  taught  in  the  living  and  affecting 
model  of  the  death  of  Christ.  The  prophet  foretold 
that  when  the  Messiah  should  die  he  should  make  an  end 
of  sin,  and  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness.  Then  the 
query  is,  has  the  Messiah  yet  died  ?  Let  the  prevalence 
of  sin  and  unrighteousness  answer  the  question.  The 
Messiah  only  dies  when  evil  dies. 

These  two  sons,  or  Messiahs,  so  frequently  spoken  of 
are  also  represented  by  matter  and  mind.  The  one, 
when  corrupt,  is  destroyed  by  the  spirit  of  law;  the 
other,  when  corrupt,  is  reformed  by  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
Hence,  at  the  end  of  the  law  a  living  representative  of 
God  is  destroyed  in  the  body ;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
gospel  the  corrupt  spirit  of  political  and  ecclesiastical 
society  is  destroyed,  that  is,  reformed.  It  is  evident  that 
this  latter  is  the  true  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  the  beginning 
of  righteousness.  The  first  of  every  thing  fails,  accord- 
ing to  the  science  of  Nature  and  the  Scriptures ;  as  St. 
Paul  says,  "  He  taketh  away  the  first  that  he  may  esta- 
blish the  second." 

The  true  Messiah,  then,  whose  death  avails  us,  is  the 
spirit  of  the  old  world  .^  Most  assuredly  it  is  the  evil 
which  dies,  thai  the  good  may  succeed.  But  how  is  it 
said  that  there  is  only  one  Messiah,  and  at  the  same  time 
two  ?  Because  every  man  is  a  compound  of  good  and 
evil.  Evil  first  reigns  untU  the  good  is  fully  developed, 
then  the  evil  is  destroyed;  but  still  the  man  is  the  same 
individual.  It  is  said  of  Christ  that  he  had  two  natures, 
a  corruptible  and  incorruptible ;  and  that  the  one  died 
that  the  other  might  be  developed.  Hence,  the  true 
Messiah  is  the  spirit  of  the  new  world  as  well  as  of  the 
old,  for  he  is  nothing  else  than  a  personification  of  God 


or  Nature  in  the  two  characters  of  evil  and  good ;  the 
old  man  and  the  new  :  "  Put  ye  off  the  old  man,  who  is 
corrupt  after  deceitful  lusts,  and  put  ye  on  the  new 
man,  who,  after  God,  is  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness;"  "  crucify  the  old  man,  with  his  affections 
and  lusts." 

But  the  old  man  is  twofold  ;  he  is  a  house  divided  ; 
he  is  the  two  extremes  in  a  state  of  opposition :  law 
without  liberty,  and  liberty  without  law  ;  which  are  both 
tyranny.  The  new  man  is  the  union  of  both.  Hence 
the  new  man  is  third  in  progress,  and  the  law  and  gospel 
are  Satan's  divided  kingdom. 

But  if  Satan  is  not  the  true  God,  he  apes  him  ;  there 
is  the  same  resemblance  between  him  and  God  as  be- 
tween the  material  and  intellectual  world  ;  the  one  is 
a  model  of  the  other ;  hence  the  origin  of  types.  All  the 
old  world  is  a  type  of  the  new.  "SVhen  Satan,  then,  had 
killed  the  material  Messiah,  or  representative  of  God, 
it  followed,  of  course,  that  a  kind  of  sham  millennium 
should  be  set  up ;  it  was  so.  The  holy  Mother  Church 
is  a  perfect  model  of  it ;  and  from  the  year  533,  when 
the  pope  was  legally  acknowledged  by  an  imperial  edict 
supreme  bishop  of  the  western  empire  of  darkness,  to 
the  year  1533,  when  England,  the  great  national  repre- 
sentative of  Protestantism,  first  officially,  by  royal  au- 
thority, threw  off  her  allegiance  to  the  pope,  is  exactly  a 
millennium,  or  one  thousand  years.  But  the  first  mil- 
lennium, like  the  first  of  every  other  institution,  is 
merely  an  imperfect  model,  full  of  errors,  divisions, 
murders,  and  all  other  crimes,  which  are  the  unavoidable 
results  of  erroneous  principles  of  science  and  morals. 
Hence,  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  dark  ages,  or  the 
reign  of  darkness — Satan  in  his  glory :  "  He  said  in  his 
heart  I  will  ascend  into  heaven.  I  will  exalt  my  throne 
above  the  stars  of  God.  I  will  also  sit  upon  the  mount 
of  the  congregation  in  the  sides  of  the  north.  I  will  as- 
cend above  the  heights  of  the  clouds.  I  will  be  like 
the  Most  High.  Yet  thou  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell, 
to  the  sides  of  the  pit.  How  art  thou  fallen  from 
heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  !  how  art  thou  cut 
down  to  the  ground,  thou  that  didst  weaken  the  nations!" 

Let  us  examine  the  model  a  little  more  minutely,  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  prototype  of  a  greater 
institution  to  come.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the 
spiritual  Messiah  at  the  head  of  it,  with  the  divine  cog- 
nomen of  God  upon  earth.  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords.  There  were  his  spiritual  or  intellectual  assessors, 
the  cardinals,  bishops,  priests,  monks,  nuns,  of  every 
grade,  "  who  neither  married,  nor  were  given  in  mar- 
riage; but  were  as  the  children  of  the  resurrection,  and 
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the  angels  of  God."  There  was  the  glorious  principle  of 
the  stipremacy  of  the  mind  as  beautifully  illustrated  as 
it  possibly  could  be  in  an  age  of  ignorance  ;  for  without 
a  sword,  and  without  a  weapon  of  war,  did  these  holy 
tyrants  ride  the  nations,  and  subject  them  to  their  impe- 
rious nod ;  kings  and  emperors  trembled  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  shaven  monk  ;  the  spiritual  department  ruled 
over  the  material.  And  ought  it  not  to  do  so  ?  Yes  ! 
and  shall  do  so  again,  after  a  more  excellent  fashion. 

It  is  folly  for  us  to  blame  these  men  for  what  they  did; 
they  acted  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  which  carries  the  individual  along  with  it  like 
a  cork  in  the  tide,  so  that  resistance  is  vain.  The  human 
mind  cannot  put  in  exercise  more  knowledge  than  it  pos- 
sesses. The  sciences  were  all  at  that  time  in  their  in- 
fancy ;  darkness  brooded  over  the  face  erf  society ;  how 
then  could  religion  be  understood,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  the  science  of  sciences,  or  the  "  union"  of  all  the 
sciences  in  one,  as  the  very  meaning  of  the  word  im- 
plies. But  as  the  planetary  system  is  an  exact  model  of 
the  seven  colours  of  light  which  illuminate  it,  and  as 
without  this  light  radiating  upon  it,  it  remains  in  horrid 
darkness,  notwithstanding  its  organic  resemblance  to 
light;  so  also  this  splendid  catholic  model  of  the  universal 
kingdom,  exactly  as  it  resembles  the  great  original  even 
in  its  minutest  parts,  was  still  the  reign  of  darkness  and 
misery,  for  the  light  of  truth  had  not  shone  upon  it. 

This  splendid  model  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  the 
third  stage  of  the  progress  of  Christianity.  The  first 
stage  was  that  which  preceded  the  political  establishment 
of  Christianity  by  Constantine,  and  lasted  three  hundred 
years,  during  which  its  doctrines  were  elaborated  by  its 
rapidly -in  creasing  converts.  The  second  stage  was  its 
political  establishment,  in  subser^^ency  to  the  state,  and 
contending  with  the  remnant  of  Paganism;  this  lasted 
two  hundred  years.  The  third  stage  was  the  papal  mil- 
lennium, of  which  we  have  spoken,  when  the  spiritual 
department  gained  the  ascendancy  for  which  it  had  been 
striving  so  long.  This  completes  the  first  great  era  of 
Christianity,  consisting  of  fifteen  centuries,  fifteen  being 
the  Roman  indiction,  or  cycle  of  years  employed  by  the 
Romans  in  the  calculation  of  time;  and  the  Catholic 
church,  which  till  then  had  been  a  growing  progressive 
church,  was  now  completely  stagnated  by  the  Council  of 
Trent. 

The  Reformation,  or  fourth  stage,  begins  the  whole 
de  novo,  and  in  the  first  place  rebels  against  the  spiritual 
domination  of  the  church,  and  gives  the  sceptre  into  the 
hands  of  the  magistrate  once  more.  It  restores  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  instead  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  bishops.  It  takes 
the  church  under  its  protection  as  a  "femme  covert,"  or 
married  woman,  makes  a  slave  of  it  to  serve  its  own 
ends,  and  restores  the  reign  of  materialism,  or  the  sword. 
The  church  is  now  a  wife,  formerly  it  was  a  husband.  It 
ig  now  three  hundred  years  since  this  stage  began,  and 
men  have  been  elaborating  the  details  of  science  as  they 
formerly  did  of  religion,  making  preparations  for  a 
general  union  of  both.  And  now  another  stage  has  broken 
in  upon  us,  the  fifth  or  universal  stage,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  which  diffuses  over  all  the  population  the 


power  and  the  influence  which  was  formerly  recognized 
in  the  few  only.  The  first  political  step  of  this  change 
was  taken  at  the  end  of  three  hundred  years  exactly. 
The  rest  will  follow  in  succession.  In  this  stage  the 
principles  of  universalism  and  unity  will  be  established 
by  the  civilized  or  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  &c., 
and  the  next  will  see  them  practically  developed  over  all 
the  world.     Then  shall  the  end  be. 

This  analysis  of  the  church,  which  every  one  must 
allow  to  be  characterized  by  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
truth,  accurately  corresponds  with  the  progressive  deve- 
lopment of  the  five  senses.  First  taste,  the  basest  and 
most  limited  in  its  sphere  of  action — the  smell,  some- 
what more  refined  and  enlarged — then  the  eye,  almost 
boundless  in  a  direct  line,  but  only  embracing  one  hemi- 
sphere; selfish  also  and  uninteUectual,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
not  the  immediate  organ  of  colloquial  or  social  inter- 
course— then  the  ear,  social  and  intellectual,  embracing 
both  hemispheres,  inasmuch  as  we  hear  both  behind  and 
before,  and  the  organ  of  social  communication,  by  Avhich 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  experience  of  others,  an 
organ  of  enquiry  and  criticism — then  feeling,  which 
comprehends  aU  in  a  general  union,  making  the  eye, 
which  without  the  use  of  language  and  the  ear  would 
never  have  communicated  much  minuteness  and  accu- 
racy of  information,  the  instrument  by  which  we  now 
acquire  the  greatest  proportion  of  our  knowledge,  and 
giving  the  ear  an  opportunity  of  receiving  the  testimony 
of  others  by  means  of  written  language,  without  which 
the  social  intercourse  of  society  could  never  have  been 
accomplished. 

We  now  enter,  therefore,  upon  the  era  of  union, 
which  will  soon  become  a  password  both  in  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  world.  The  word  is  at  present  a  mere 
unmeaning  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  but  the  light 
of  science  is  radiating  upon  it. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

PHRENOLOGY. 

This  is  a  science  of  more  rapid  growth  than  any  in  the 
catalogue.  It  is  a  species  of  intellectual  mushroom,  or 
scarlet-bean,  which  rises  with  rapidity  to  its  full  growth  ; 
and  it  only  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  this  growth 
■will  as  rapidly  decay.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature, 
that  those  animals  and  plants  which  are  speedily  matured 
as  speedily  perish.  The  ephemeron  is  the  insect  of  a 
day  ;  and  it  is  vulgarly  reported  of  some  smaller  insects 
of  well-known  rapacity,  that  they  are  grandfathers  in 
twenty-four  hours.  But  how  can  a  science  die?  Is 
not  tiuth  eternal?  Certainly;  but  truth  is  not  divided 
like  our  sciences.  Truth  is  a  unity,  and  has  not  made  its 
appearance  in  the  world  yet.  All  the  sciences  must  die 
individually,  for  they  must  all  be  united  into  one. 
"  Whether  there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail;  whether 
there  be  tongues,  they  shall  cease;  whether  there  be 
knowledge,  it  shall* vanish  away:  for  we  know  in  part, 
and  we  prophesy  in  part;  but  when  that  which  is  perfect 
is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away." 
There  is  truth  in  phrenology,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
sciences.     It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  correspondence 
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between  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  individual  and 
the  external  formation  of  the  brain.  A  very  small 
brain,  a  "  forehead  villanous  low,"  as  Shakspeare  ex- 
presses himself,  is  a  sure  symptom  of  some  intellectual, 
and  consequently  moral,  deficiency;  whilst  a  brain  well 
developed,  full,  broad,  smooth,  and  round,  is  a  pretty 
correct  indication  of  good  intellectual  and  moral  character. 
This  is  a  general  truth,  but  a  truth  to  which  there  are 
numerous  exceptions,  that  throw  very  powerful  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  the  phrenologist  when  he  attempts  to 
estabUsli  his  system  of  separate  and  independent  organs. 
It  is  a  general  truth  that  a  man  is  strong  or  weak  in 
body  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  his  chest  and  shoul- 
ders, the  size  of  his  bones,  &c.;  yet  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions to  this  undisputed  fact;  for  there  are  many 
individuals  of  this  happy  constitution  of  body,  who  from 
an  infinite  variety  of  causes — nervous  affections,  collection 
of  fat,  and  other  enervating  complaints — are  reduced  to  a 
state  of  comparative  debility,  with  all  those  fortunate 
circumstances  in  their  favour.  Analogy  ought,  there- 
fore, to  teach  us  that  the  formation  of  the  skull  is  subject 
to  the  very  same  laws,  and  that  symptoms  of  intellectual 
strength  may  appear  even  in  the  midst  of  intellectual 
iveakness. 

Analogy  teaches  right;  these  symptoms  do'appear; 
although  the  general  proposition  is  still  true,  that  a  well- 
formed  head  is  endued  with  good  intellectual  faculties. 

The  estimation  of  the  intellectual  power  of  a  head  by 
the  size  alone,  is  a  very  false  mode  of  judging.  We  do 
not  judge  so  of  persons.  Men  are  not  strong  and  weak 
in  proportion  to  their  bodily  magnitude,  but  in  proportion 
to  the  firmness,  consistency,  and  health  of  their  frames; 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  other  law  will 
prevail  in  the  organization  of  the  brain.  The  firmness, 
consistency,  and  health  of  the  brain  is  therefore  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  best  criterion  of  intellectual  superiority. 

But,  say  many  of  our  phrenological  novices,  this  firm- 
ness and  health  evinces  itself  by  magnitude,  or  a  large 
development  of  the  skull  which  incloses  the  brain.  This, 
however,  remains  to  be  proved,  and  the  proof  is  extreme- 
ly difficult;  for  it  is  well  known  to  anatomists  that  those 
very  portions  of  the  brain  which  phrenologists  have 
pointed  out  as  the  seat  of  particular  organs,  may  be  en- 
tirely destroyed,  sliced  off  with  a  scalping  knife,  without 
any  sensible  injury  to  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the 
patient ;  the  simple  conclusion  from  which  circumstance 
is,  that  the  brain,  or  mind,  is  not  that  compound  sub- 
stance which  phrenologists  represent  it. 

But,  again,  the  phrenologists  observe  that  certain  de- 
velopments of  brain  are  generally  accompanied  with 
corresponding  developments  of  a  particular  faculty.  We 
aUow  this  to  be  correct,  and,  in  general,  we  believe  it  to 
be  so.  What  is  the  inference?  That  that  faculty  resides 
in  that  portion  of  the  skull  and  in  no  other  ?  We  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  this  reasoning.  We  have  similar  indica- 
tions of  mental  qualities  in  the  face — such  as  a  generous 
and  affable  disposition,  expressed  in  the  well-known  but 
indescribable  smile  of  the  lips,  movement  of  the  nostrils, 
eyes,  eyebrows,  &c. ;  but  we  never  imagine  that  affabi- 
lity and  generosity  are  generated  by  the  lips,  eyebrows, 
&C.,  but  that  the  disposition  employs  these  parts  of  the 


countenance  as  organs  of  expression,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  enjoys  a  separate  and  independent  existence  in  the 
mind.  But  where  that  mind  is  we  cannot  tell ;  it  is  not 
in  the  nose,  for  the  nose  may  be  cut  off,  and  the  mind 
remain  ;  and  yet  it  is  in  the  nose,  when  the  nose  is  on 
the  face,  as  you  may  easily  perceive  by  the  nostrils  of  a 
vain  person  when  highly  excited  by  some  occurrence 
which  particularly  flatters  his  vanity.  How  his  nostrils 
dilate  I  the  wings  are  in  a  state  of  violent  excitement, 
and  the  whole  proboscis  becomes  unusually  large.  You 
might  argue  from  this  circumstance  that  vanity  dwells  in 
the  nose.  But  it  is  a  gross  mistake ;  it  only  produces  a 
muscular  movement  in  the  nose,  when  the  nose  is  there. 
What  is  now  called  phrenology  is  only  part  of  a  sci- 
ence— not  a  whole  science.  It  is  a  branch  of  physiology, 
and  requires  for  its  perfection  the  additional  consideration 
of  many  more  particulars  than  the  mere  shape  and  size 
of  the  skull. 

There  are  many  other  causes  which  have  a  powerful 
effect  upon  the  intellectual  system,  besides  mere  develop- 
ment of  brain.  There  is  the  nervous  system  of  the  whole 
body,  which  has  its  origin  partly  in  the  brain,  and  partly 
in  the  spinal  chord.  Nine  pair  of  nerves  proceed  from 
the  brain,  and  thirty  from  the  spinal  marrow.  These 
nerves  are  evidently  connected  with  mind.  Hence,  it 
follows  that  the  mental  development  must  partly  depend 
upon  the  spinal  chord  as  well  as  on  the  brain. 

There  are  two  species  of  nerves  proceeding  from  the 
spinal  chord;  one  set  of  which  proceeds  from  the  anterior 
division,  and  another  from  the  posterior ;  the  one  is  con- 
nected with  volition,  the  other  with  sensation ;  for  if  you 
cut  the  one,  the  power  of  the  will  is  destroyed  in  those 
parts  where  they  circulate;  and  if  you  cut  the  other,  sen- 
sation is  destroyed.  Will  is  an  intellectual  faculty  ;  and 
this  fact  demonstrates  its  immediate  connexion  with  the 
spinal  chord  as  a  source.  But  the  spinal  chord  is  con- 
nected with  the  brain  ?  True;  but  there  are  portions  of 
the  brain  which  are  much  less  indispensable  to  the  mind 
than  these  parts  of  the  spine,  for  there  are  entire  phreno- 
logical organs  which  may  be  sliced  off  without  much  da- 
mage ;  but  who  can  snap  the  spinal  chord  without  de- 
stroying the  whole  man  ? 

As  the  anterior  nerves  of  the  spine  are  connected  with 
volition,  and  the  posterior  with  sense,  so  it  is  with  the 
anterior  and  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain — the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum,  or  large  and  small  brain.  These  two 
brains  are  quite  distinct,  and  the  spinal  chord  comes  up 
between  them,  and  thus  forms  a  connecting  link  with  a 
little  middle  brain,  called  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  mar- 
row prolonged.  The  brain  is  thus  threefold;  two  lobes, 
representing  the  material  and  spiritual,  and  a  conductor 
connected  with  both,  conveying  their  influence  to  the 
rest  of  the  body,  in  perfect  accordance  with  all  the  other 
triune  combinations  of  Nature. 

AU  these  have  a  centre  of  union,  which  is  generally 
called  the  sensorium  or  mind ;  but  where  or  what  that  is 
we  cannot  tell.  It  is  not  the  material  of  the  brain  itself, 
that  is  evident ;  but  the  material  is  necessary  to  institute 
a  correspondence  between  the  mind  and  the  material 
world  without,  and  mechanical  action  is  necessary  to  keep 
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up  that  correspondence. 
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Phrenologists,  like  astrologers,  have  already  begun  to 
make  a  trade  of  their  science  before  it  is  complete,  and 
they  charge  pretty  smartly  for  the  information  they  give. 
We  have  tried  both  frequently,  and  we  have  hitherto  in- 
variably found  that  the  astrologer  knows  fully  as  much 
as  the  phrenologist,  although  he  has  aU  the  prejudices  of 
modern  science  to  contend  with. 

We  should  like  well  to  see  the  following  experiment 
tried,  and  we  would  make  it  ourselves  immediately  if  we 
had  the  means. 

Take  a  model  of  the  heads  •f  ten  different  individuals 
to  a  clever  phrenologist ;  and  the  correct  nativity,  place 
of  birth,  &c.,  of  the  same  individuals  to  a  clever  and 
scientific  astrologer  ;  and  then  compare  the  result  of  their 
observations  upon  character,  profession,  habits,  &c.  We 
should  not  hesitate  to  bet  one  sovereign  at  least,  that  the 
astrologer  reveals  as  much,  if  not  more  truth,  than  the 
phrenologist. 


EXTRACT    FROM 

THE    BOOK    OF    BENJAMIN    THE    SCRIBE. 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  reign  of  William,  that 
there  was  a  great  cry  in  the  land ;  and  the  people  said 
Tinto  the  king  and  to  the  nobles.  Give  us  bread  to  eat. 

2.  And  the  nobles  and  the  king  consulted  together  and 
said.  The  people  are  exceeding  clamorous,  and  their 
wrath  is  kindled  against  us.  What  shall  be  done — for  our 
lives  and  our  wealth  are  in  danger  ? 

3.  And  one  answered  after  this  manner,  and  another 
answered  after  that. 

4.  And  one  of  the  king's  councillors  answered  and  said. 
May  it  please  my  lord  the  king  !  we  are  in  great  trouble 
on  account  of  this  outcry — for  my  lord  the  king  knows 
that  we  and  he  are  dependent  upon  the  people  for  support; 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  the  people  without 
making  a  sacrifice  of  our  own  wealth,  and  our  dominion 
over  them.  Shall  we  sacrifice  ourselves  that  the  people 
may  be  satisfied  ? 

5.  And  all  the  nobles  answered  and  said,  God  forbid ! — 
to  your  tents,  O  Israel !  Every  noble  for  himself,  and 
the  people  for  themselves. 

6.  Then  the  friends  of  the  people  came  into  the  coun- 
cil-chamber, and  presented  themselves  before  the  king, 
and  bowed  before  him,  and  said  God  save  our  lord  the 
king ! 

7.  And  aU  the  nobles  answered  and  said.  Amen  ! 

8.  And  the  chief  speaker  said  unto  the  king.  May  it 
please  my  lord  the  king !  the  burdens  of  thy  people  are 
great,  and  too  grievous  to  be  borne ;  the  tribute  is  sore 
upon  the  land  ;  our  bread,  our  water,  our  clothing,  our 
lodging,  every  thing  we  need,  and  every  thing  we  enjoy, 
is  cursed  with  the  mark  which  thy  servants  have  put 
upon  it. 

9.  Why  should  my  lord  the  king  put  a  tax  upon  the 
bread  which  supports  the  poor  of  thy  people  .^  Why 
should  he  begrudge  the  food  which  nourishes,  the  clothing 
which  protects,  and  the  homes  which  shelter  us?  Is  there 
not  enough  in  the  hands  of  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
land  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  my  lord  the  king  .•* 

10.  At  these  words  the  king  looked  imto  the  nobles, 
but  spake  not;  and  the  nobles  looked  at  one  another,  and 

rowned. 


1  ] .  Moreover  the  chief  speaker  of  the  people  said  unto 
the  king.  May  it  please  my  lord  the  king  to  cause  a  pro- 
clamation to  be  made  throughout  the  land,  requiring 
every  man  to  render  an  account  of  his  wealth,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  acquired  it.  Whether  he  has  ac- 
quired it  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  or  by  a  tribute 
upon  the  labour  of  others ;  or  whether  it  has  come  to 
him  by  hereditary  succession,  without  any  labour,  skill, 
or  contrivance  of  his  own.  After  that,  may  it  please  my 
lord  the  king  to  make  a  decree  that  none  shall  pay  tribute 
but  those  who  receive  tribute  from  others;  that  the  poor 
man  who  possesses  nothing  but  what  his  own  labour  has 
gained,  shall  be  free  from  all  impost  and  tribute  whatso- 
ever ;  and  that  those  only  who  live  upon  the  labour  of 
others  do  contribute  to  the  king's  treasury.  So  shall  the 
king  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  the  peo- 
ple shall  protect  him  in  the  day  of  trouble. 

12.  And  the  king  seemed  pleased  with  the  saying;  and 
he  looked  unto  the  nobles,  but  spake  not,  for  the  nobles 
were  angry  as  they  talked  with  one  another. 

13.  Then  one  of  the  chief  priests  rose  up  from  among 
the  nobles,  and  said.  This  man  is  a  traitor  to  God  and  to 
the  king ;  for  it  is  written.  Render  ye  tribute  to  whom 
tribute  is  due  ;  and  all  tribu  te  is  due  to  the  king ;  and 
this  was  written  not  for  the  rich,  but  for  the  poor,  for  the 
gospel  is  preached  to  the  poor.  Wherefore,  then,  would 
the  king  provoke  the  Lord  to  anger  by  listening  to  the 
counsel  of  this  people,  who  are  a  stiff-necked  and  a 
crooked  generation.     Let  us  obey  God  rather  than  man. 

14.  And  as  he  said  so  he  clasped  his  hands,  and  looked 
up  unto  heaven,  and  muttered  with  his  lips ;  then  he 
bowed  his  head,  and  looked  downwards  to  the  ground. 

15.  And  the  nobles  did  so  likewise. 

16.  And  the  king  was  confounded  and  answered  not, 
for  he  was  afraid  of  the  people  and  the  nobles. 

17.  But  the  nobles  insisted  that  he  should  dismiss  the 
people ;  so  he  waved  his  hand  for  the  messengers  of  the 
people  to  withdraw.  But  as  they  began  to  move,  behold 
Enoch  the  prophet  pressed  through  the  crowd,  and  sud- 
denly presented  himself  before  the  king.  He  was  all  co- 
vered with  dust,  and  the  sweat  was  streaming  down  his 
forehead. 

18.  And  Enoch  looked  upon  the  king,  and  the  nobles, 
and  the  chief  priests ;  and  Enoch  said  with  a  loud  voice. 
Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  ! 

19.  And  the  king  was  afraid. 

20.  And  the  nobles  were  filled  with  indignation. 

21.  And  the  chief  priests  gnashed  their  teeth  with 
rage. 

22.  Then  Enoch  answered  and  said.  Hear  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  ye  rulers  of  Sodom ;  give  ear  unto  the  law  of 
our  God,  ye  princes  of  Gomorrah !  To  what  purpose  is 
the  multitude  of  your  prayers  unto  me  ?  saith  the  Lord  ; 
I  am  fuU  of  the  praises  and  the  flattery  of  priests,  and 
their  profession  of  faith  is  a  stink  in  ray  nostrils ;  they 
are  as  the  blood  of  rams  and  of  bullocks  before  me ;  they 
are  a  trouble  unto  me ;  I  am  weary  to  bear  them. 

23.  Wash  you ;  make  you  clean ;  put  away  the  evil  of 
your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes;  cease  to  do  evil; 
learn  to  do  well ;  seek  judgment ;  reheve  the  oppressed  ; 
judge  for  the  fatherless ;  plead  for  the  widow ;  then  shall 
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ye  eat  the  good  of  the  land  ;  but  if  ye  refuse  and  rebel, 
ye  shall  be  devoured,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it. 

SI.  How  is  the  faithful  city  become  an  harlot  ?  her 
silver  is  become  dross ;  her  wine  mixed  with  water  ;  her 
princes  are  rebellious,  and  companions  of  thieves  ;  every 
one  loveth  gifts,  and  followeth  after  rewards ;  they  judge 
not  the  fatherless,  neither  doth  the  cry  of  the  widow  come 
tmto  them.  Her  judges  judge  for  reward  ;  the  priests 
teach  for  hire  ;  and  the  prophets  divine  for  money  :  yet 
■will  they  lean  upon  the  Lord,  and  say,  Is  not  the  Lord 
among  us  ?  none  evil  can  happen  unto  us.  Therefore, 
thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  ease  me  of  mine  adversaries, 
and  avenge  me  of  mine  enemies ;  and  I  will  turn  mine 
hand  upon  thee,  and  purely  purge  away  thy  dross,  and 
take  away  thy  sins. 

'25.  In  that  day  shall  the  branch  of  the  Lord  be  beauti- 
ful and  glorious,  and  the  fruit  of  the  earth  shall  be  ex- 
.cellent  and  comely  for  them  that  escape  from  judgment; 

26.  When  the  Lord  shall  have  washed  away  the  filth 
of  Zion,  and  shall  have  purged  the  blood  of  Britannia 
from  the  midst  thereof,  by  the  spirit  of  judgment  and  the 
spirit  of  burning. 

27.  And  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of 
Jesu,  and  a  branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots. 

28.  And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him  ; 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding;  the  spirit  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord ; 

29.  And  shall  make  him  of  quick  understanding  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  ;  and  he  shall  not  judge  after  the  sight  of 
his  eyes,  neither  reprove  after  the  hearing  of  his  ears. 

30.  But  with  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the  poor,  and 
reprove  with  equity  for  the  meek  of  the  earth  ;  and  he 
shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  and  with 
the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked ; 

31.  And  righteousness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins, 
and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  reins. 

32.  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the 
leopard  lie  down  with  the  kid;  and  the  calf,  and  the  young 
lion,  and  the  falling  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them  ; 

33.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed ;  their  young 
ones  shall  lie  down  together ;  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw 
like  the  ox ; 

34.  And  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of 
the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the 
cockatrice'  den. 

35.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy 
mountain ;  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

36.  And  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesu,  who 
shall  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people,  and  to  him  shall 
the  Gentiles  seek,  and  his  rest  shall  be  glorious. 

37.  And  when  Enoch  had  uttered  these  words,  he 
turned  round,  and  departed  from  the  presence  of  the  king. 

38.  And  the  nobles,  and  the  chief  priests,  and  the 
messengers  of  the  people,  each  returned  to  his  own 
home. 

39.  And  the  king  was  exceeding  thoughtful ;  but  he 
spake  not,  wondering  in  his  own  mind  what  might  be  the 
end  of  these  things. 


PERFECTION  OF  THE  SENSES  IN  SAVAGES. 

The  dark-coloured  races  exhibit  in  general  a  great  acute- 
ness  of  the  external  senses,  which  is  in  some  instances 
heightened  by  exercise  to  a  degree  almost  incredible.  In 
the  unsettled  life  of  wandering  tribes,  the  chief  occupa- 
tions are  hunting,  war,  and  plunder.  The  members  of 
the  community  are  trained  from  their  earliest  infancy  to 
these  pursuits;  and  their  progress  in  the  necessary  accom- 
phshments  determines  not  only  the  degree  of  their  own 
personal  enjoyment  and  security,  but  also  their  influence 
over  others,  and  their  rank  in  the  association.  The 
astonishing  perfection  of  their  sight,  hearing,  and  smell- 
ing, must  be  referred,  I  apprehend,  to  the  constant 
exercise  of  the  organs ;  as  their  capability  of  enduring 
violent  or  continued  exertion,  in  performing  long  jour- 
neys, is  the  simple  result  of  habit.  Both  are  very 
interesting  in  a  physiological  view ;  and  acquaint  us  with 
the  extent  of  our  powers,  which  are  very  imperfectly 
developed  in  the  members  of  civilized  societies. 

Mr.  Collins  has  mentioned  the  quick-sightedness  of  the 
New-Hollanders;  and  another  traveller  has  borne  testi- 
mony to  the  same  eiFect.  "  The  quickness  of  their  eye 
and  ear  is  equally  singular:  they  can  hear  and  distinguish 
objects  which  would  totally  escape  a  European.  This 
circumstance  renders  them  very  acceptable  guides  to  our 
sportsmen  in  the  woods,  as  they  never  fail  to  point  out 
the  game  before  any  European  can  discover  it." 

In  describing  a  New-Zeaiander,  who  accompanied  hira 
to  England,  Mr.  Savage  says,  "  It  was  worthy  of  remark 
how  much  his  sight  and  hearing  were  superior  to  other 
persons  on  board  the  ship  :  the  sound  of  a  distant  gun 
was  distinctly  heard,  or  a  strange  sail  readily  discernible, 
by  Moyhanger,  when  no  other  man  on  board  could  hear 
or  perceive  them." 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Barrow,  that  the  Hottentots,  "  by 
the  quickness  of  their  eye,  will  discover  deer  and  other 
sorts  of  game  when  very  far  distant ;  and  they  are  equally 
expsrt  in  watching  a  bee  to  its  nest.  They  no  sooner 
hear  the  humming  of  the  insect,  than  they  squat  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  and  having  caught  it  with  the  eye, 
follow  it  to  an  incredible  distance." 

He  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  one  whom  he  had 
left  behind  ill  on  a  journey; — "He  had  fallen  asleep 
about  the  middle  of  the  preceding  day,  and  had  not 
awakened  till  night.  Though  very  dark,  and  unacquainted 
with  a  single  step  of  our  route,  he  had  found  us  by  fol- 
lowing the  track  of  the  waggon.  At  this  sort  of  business 
a  Hottentot  is  uncommonly  clever.  There  is  not  an  ani- 
mal among  the  numbers  that  range  the  wilds  of  Africa, 
if  he  be  at  all  acquainted  with  it,  the  print  of  whose  foot 
he  cannot  distinguish."  "  The  print  of  any  of  his  com- 
panions' feet  he  would  single  out  among  a  thousand." 

Dr.  Somerville  confirms  this  statement,  and  refers  the 
superiority  of  the  Hottentots  in  these  points  to  constant 
exercise  of  the  organs. 

In  his  frequent  intercoiuse  with  the  Nomadic  tribes 
of  Asia,  Pallas  had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing 
their  capabilities.  '' The  Calmucks,"  he  says,  "have  a 
fine  nose,  a  good  ear,  and  an  extremely  acute  eye.  Oa 
their  journeys  and  military  expeditions,  they  often  smell 
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out  a  fire  or  a  camp,  and  thus  procure  quarters  for  the 
night,  or  obtain  booty.  Many  of  them  can  distinguish, 
by  smelling  at  the  hole  of  a  fox  or  other  animal,  whether 
the  creature  be  there  or  not.  By  lying  flat,  and  putting 
their  ear  to  the  ground,  they  can  catch  at  a  great  distance 
the  noise  of  horses,  of  a  flock,  or  of  a  singk  strayed  ani- 
mal. Bui  nothing  is  so  surprising  as  the  perfection  of 
their  eyes,  and  the  extraordinary  distance  at  which  they 
often  perceive,  from  inconsiderable  heights,  small  objects, 
such  as  the  rising  dust  caused  by  cattle  or  horsemen,  more 
particularly  as  the  undulation  of  the  boundless  steppes  or 
plains,  and  the  vapours  which  rise  from  and  float  upon 
them  in  warm  weather,  render  things  very  obscure.  In 
the  expedition  which  the  Torgot  Vicechan  Ubaschi  led 
against  the  Kubanians,  the  Calmuck  force  would  cer- 
tainly have  missed  the  enemy,  if  a  common  Calmuck  had 
not  perceived,  at  the  estimated  distance  of  thirty  versts, 
the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  hostile  army,  and  pointed  it 
out  to  other  equally  experienced  eyes,  when  the  com- 
mander, Colonel  Kischinskoi,  could  discern  nothing  with 
a  good  glass.  They  pursue  lost  or  stolen  cattle  or  game 
by  the  track  for  miles  over  deserts.  Kirgises,  or  even 
Russians,  in  the  wild  parts  of  the  empire,  are  equally  able 
to  follow  and  discriminate  tracks  by  the  eye.  This,  in- 
deed, is  not  difficult  on  soft  ground,  or  over  snow  ;  but 
it  requires  great  practice  and  skill  to  choose  the  right  out 
of  several  intermingled  traces,  to  follow  it  over  loose  sand 
or  snow,  not  to  lose  it  in  marshes  or  deep  grass,  but 
rather  to  judge  from  the  direction  of  the  grass,  or  from 
the  depth  of  the  print  in  snow  or  sand,  how  long  it  has 
been  made." 

Representations  equally  surprising  of  the  perfection  of 
the  senses  are  confirmed  to  us  by  the  most  unexception- 
able authorities  in  the  case  of  the  North-American  sa- 
vages, and  of  other  wild  races. — Lawrence's  Physiology. 

ORIENTAL   MYTHOLOGY. 

(^Concluded  from  No.  1.) 
Though  the  Hindoos  maintain  the  division  of  the  people 
into  four  ranks,  or  castes,  yet  the  same  division  appears 
to  have  existed  in  other  nations  of  Asia  in  ancient  times, 
and  also  in  Greece  and  Egypt ;  and  Miller  maintains, 
that  the  Saxons  were  classed  as  clergy,  soldiery,  hus- 
bandmen, and  artificers.  All  these  seem  akin  to  that 
which  we  observe  in  bee-liives  and  ant-hills.  The  Hin- 
doos call  their  castes — 1.  Scripture;  2.  Protection;  3. 
Wealth;  4.  Labour;  proceeding  from  the  mouth,  the  arm, 
the  thigh,  and  the  foot  of  the  Creator.  The  Brahmin, 
or  priest,  is  the  chief  of  all  creatures;  while  kings,  and 
exalted  men,  are  infinitely  inferior  to  the  lowest  of  the 
Brahmins.     The  three  last  created  to  serve  Brahmins. 

The  Indian  Brahmins  neither  eat  nor  kill  any  sort  of 
animals  :  and  it  is  certain,  they  have  not  done  it  for 
more  than  2000  years.  The  forbearance  leads  to  much 
practical  benevolence,  to  abhorrence  of  all  bloodshed,  and 
to  universal  charity. 

A  Pagoda  is  a  Brahminical  temple,  built  very  massive- 
ly and  elevated,  but  very  small  in  the  interior.  Near  the 
door  of  each  is  a  post  for  beheading  victims. 

The  Festival  of  Jaggernaut,  in  July,  is  attended  by  2 
or  300,000  devotees.  The  image  god,  and  his  brother 
and  sister  image,  are  drawn  in  cars  to  the  Goudicha  Nour 


temple ;  and,  as  evidence  of  their  faith,  many  devete 
themselves  under  the  wheels  J 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  two  millions  of  Maho- 
medan  and  Brahmin  Fakeers  in  India,  fanatics,  who,  hte 
the  Christian  anchorets,  practise  self-martyrdom  in  a 
thousand  absurd  austerities  and  disgusting  tortures. 

The  Fakeers,  or  Yogees,  of  the  Sei^se  tribe,  are  a 
sort  of  mendicant  philosophers,  who  travel  all  ov«:  Hin- 
dostan,  and  live  on  tlie  charity  of  the  other  castes  of 
Hindoos.  They  axe  generally  entirely  naked,  most  of 
them  robust  handsome  men.  They  admit  proselytes 
from  other  tribes,  especially  youths  of  bright  parts,  and 
take  great  pains  to  instruct  them  in  their  mysteries. 
These  gymnosophists  often  unite  in  large  armed  bodies, 
and  perform  pilgrimages  to  the  sacred  rivers,  and  cele- 
brated temples  ;  but  they  are  more  like  an  army  march- 
ing through  a  province,  than  an  assembly  of  saints  in 
procession  to  a  temple :  and  often  lay  the  countries 
through  which  they  pass  under  contribution. 

The  most  wretched  class  of  human  beings  are  the  Pa- 
riahs (or  Hindoos,  who,  from  any  cause,  have  been  ex- 
pelled their  caste).  Their  religious  impressions  continue 
without  its  hopes  and  advantages,  and  no  other  Gentoo 
■will  hold  the  most  distant  intercourse  with  them. 

In  Bengal  only,  about  700  females  have  been  burnt 
every  year  at  the  funeral  piles,  or  Suttees,  of  their  hus- 
bands. 

Members  of  the  Hindoo  castes  may  obtain  their  living 
in  lower  castes,  but  they  may  not  ascend  to  higher.  A 
Brahmin  may  be  a  soldier,  a  husbandman,  or  a  merchant, 
but  neither  of  these  can  be  a  Brahmin. 

Jumnotree,  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  elevated  Hima- 
layas, has  a  temple  visited  by  distant  devotees,  sacred  to 
the  goddess  Jumna.  Bemderpouch,  near  it,  is  25,000 
feet  high. 

Gangotree,  the  source  of  the  Ganges  (the  holy  of  ho- 
lies), is  a  small  temple  to  the  goddess  Gunga,  in  the 
most  surprising  spot  on  the  globe,  and  shut  in  by  snowy 
peaks  and  falling  rocks,  inspiring  awe  and  terror.  The 
summit  of  this  holy  mountain  has  five  peaks,  called 
Roodroo-Himala,  the  residence  of  Mahadeo  himself. 

Suicide  is  common,  and  often  considered  meritorious, 
among  the  Hindoos. 

The  Burmans,  who  are  Buddhuists,  adopt,  as  their 
presiding  deity,  Godama.  They  state  that  they  received 
this  religion  from  Ceylon ;  and  it  is  now  adopted  gene- 
rally in  India,  beyond  the  Ganges.  They  describe  Go- 
dama as  the  last  of  four  gods,  who  have  lived  in  the  flesh 
upon  the  earth  before  they  obtained  a  perfect  state.  Go- 
dama, at  thirty-five,  obtained  divinity  and  preached  the 
law  for  forty-five  years,  which  secured  salvation  to  all 
living  things.  At  eighty  he  commanded  his  law  to  be 
observed  by  his  disciples  for  5000  years,  and  that  his 
images  and  relics  should  be  worshipped.  His  law  con- 
sists of  five  commandments  and  ten  sins.  The  command- 
ments are,  not  to  kill  any  thing ;  not  to  steal ;  not  to 
commit  adultery ;  not  to  speak  falsehoods  ;  not  to  drink 
any  thing  intoxicating.  The  ten  sins  are,  killing  ani- 
mals, theft,  adultery,  falsehood,  discord,  severe  language, 
idle  talk,  covetousness,  envy  and  malice,  false  gods.  To 
perform  the  one,  and  abstain  from  the  other,  secure  ex- 
emption from  decay,  old  age,  disease,  and  death;  besides 
the  privilege  of  seeing  the  other  gods  who  are  to  follow 
Godama.  The  other  good  works  are,  giving  alms,  and 
frequently  pronouncing,  with  solemnity,  three  words,  to 
remind  the  party  of  vicissitudes,  misfortune,  and  fete. 
Godama,  they  say,  departed  2790  years  ago.  The  tem- 
ples of  Godama  are  of  a  pyramidal  form,  some  of  them 
300  feet  high,  and  often  gilt  over.     Godama  is  repre- 
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sented  as  a  young  man  of  mild  countenance,  commonly 
sitting  cross-legged  upon  a  throne,  with  a  book  in  his  left 
hand,  and  often  of  colossal  size. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Nicobar  islands,  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  and  of  some  others  in  those  seas,  keep  a  festival 
at  every  change  of  the  moon,  by  which  they  establish,  by 
lunar  motion,  a  seventh-day  holiday,  and  an  eighth  day 
eTcry  fourth  time. 

Baptism,  by  immersion  in  water,  is  of  Hindoo  origin, 
and  was  spread  by  them  through  Asia.  The  prophets 
purified  the  Jews  by  baptism. 

The  Hindoos  have  no  less  than  nine  sects  of  philoso- 
phers, whose  principles  embrace  all  the  metaphysics  and 
speculations  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  objects  of  controversy 
among  modern  Europeans.  Three  of  them  are  atheisti  - 
cal,  and  six  are  partly  materialists,  and  partly  spiritualists 
in  certain  shades  of  difference.  No  justice  is  done  to 
their  profundity  in  the  crude  or  partizan  reports  of 
Europeans.  Their  Vedas,  or  ancient  books  of  ceremonials 
and  morals,  are  probably  the  foundations  of  Egyptian  and 
Hebrew  knowledge ;  for  example,  they  contain  the  cos- 
mogony copied  by  Moses,  or  by  the  authors  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch ;  and  the  entire  Book  of  Leviticus  is  in  them 
almost  word  for  word  ;  also  the  entire  passage  about  the 
Word,  &c.,  with  which  the  Gospel  ascribed  to  John  is 
commenced. —  Wilford. 

In  the  centre  of  Ceylon  is  a  mountain,  Hamallel,  like 
a  sugar-loaf,  and  on  the  top  is  the  print  of  Bouddha's 
foot,  when  he  ascended  into  heaven,  about  900  B.  C. 
The  area  of  the  summit  is  seventy-two  feet  by  fifty-four, 
and  the  pretended  impression  of  the  foot  in  the  rock  is 
covered  by  a  wooden  building,  enclosed  by  a  frame  of 
copper,  ornamented  with  precious  stones.  It  is  hourly 
visited  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India. 

The  natives  of  Japan,  from  religious  motives,  abstain 
from  all  flesh  meat ;  but  eat  the  sub-marine  plants  of 
almost  every  kind,  as  the  greatest  dainties.  For  these 
the  fishermen  (the  best  divers  of  the  country)  will 
dive  even  thirty  fathoms.  When  washed  and  sorted, 
these  marine  plants  are  regularly  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
markets. 

In  China,  &c.,  the  priests,  not  Hindoos  or  Maho- 
medans,  are  called  Bonzes  ;  their  god,  Fo ;  and  their 
temples,  pagodas.  In  Tartary,  the  priests  are  called 
lamas ;  and  in  China,  Ho-Changs.  Their  endowments 
are  splendid,  and  they  worship  the  same  divinity,  under 
the  forms  of  various  animals,  which  they  allege  the  soul 
of  Fo  has  occupied.  They  are  sorcerers  and  dealers  in 
charms,  and  have  obtained  as  complete  an  ascendancy 
over  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  and  women,  as  the  priests 
of  any  country;  and,  in  many  cases,  they  prove  their  own 
sincerity  by  imposing  on  themselves  the  most  frightful 
punishments.  One  was  seen  in  a  narrow  cell,  stuck  full 
of  nails ;  others  are  seen  with  burning  coals  on  the  tops 
of  their  heads;  others  with  massive  chains  fastened  to 
their  legs  and  bodies  :  all  which  penances  they  perform 
as  an  atonement  to  God  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  The 
women  are  their  chief  adherents,  and  the  ladies  form  so- 
cieties under  their  direction,  called  religious ;  but  the 
mandarins  and  merchants  in  general  laugh  at  their  im- 
postures. 

Fo,  the  Chinese  divinity,  or  incarnate  god,  lived  about 
1100  B.C.  At  nineteen,  he  abandoned  his  family; 
at  thirty,  he  began  to  work  miracles  ;  and,  at  seventy- 
nine,  his  incarnation  ceased.  His  followers  teach  that  he 
pre-existed,  and  had  appeared  eight  thousand  times  in 
different  forms  of  transmigration.  He  taught  that  no- 
thing is  the  beginning  and  end  of  aU  things ;  and  that 
the  happiness  of  man  consists  in  doing  nothing,  willing 


nothing,  feeling  nothing,  desiring  nothing,  and  taking  no 
thought  for  the  future.  His  disciples  teach  that  he  came 
on  earth  to  expiate  men's  sins,  and  his  four  precepts  are, 
to  kill  no  living  creature,  to  take  nothing  that  belongs  to 
another,  to  utter  no  falsehood,  and  drink  no  wine. 

The  Chinese  have  several  great  festivals  ;  the  religion 
of  the  people  is  divided  into  many  sects  ;  but,  in  the 
temple  devoted  to  heaven,  in  Pekin,  called  Tien-tau,  the 
emperor  sacrifices  animals  at  the  winter  solstice ;  and, 
at  the  temple  of  Tee-tan,  he  sacrifices  to  the  earth  at  the 
summer  solstice ;  again,  at  the  temple  of  Ge-tan,  or  of 
the  Sun,  sacrifice  is  performed  at  the  vernal  equinox  ; 
and,  at  the  temple  of  U-tan,  or  the  Moon,  sacrifice  is 
performed  at  the  autumnal  equinox.  At  the  vernal 
equinox  he  holds  a  plough,  and  sows  the  first  seed  which 
is  sown  in  the  empire  ;  and  a  cow  is  sacrificed  in  the 
Tee-tan,  or  Temple  of  the  Earth.  The  feast  of  the  new 
year  and  of  the  first  full  moon  of  the  year,  and  some 
others,  are  held  as  days  of  festivity,  for  no  Sabbath  is 
kept  in  China.  The  Jews,  in  China,  are  the  principal 
silk  manufacturers,  and  they  settled  about  2jO  B.  C  . 

So  late  as  1814,  the  Emperor  Kia-king  publishetl,  in  the 
Pekin  Gazette,  that  a  rebellion  had  been  crushed,  owing 
to  the  image  of  the  god  Kevante  having  appeared  in  the  air 
during  the  contest ;  and  that  an  assault  on  a  city  was  re- 
pidsed,  owing  to  a  spontaneous  flame  arising  from  the 
Temple  of  Kevante. 

Patience,  obedience,  gravity,  and  taciturnity,  are  the 
cardinal  virtues  of  Confucius,  or  Chee-Koong.  His  works 
are,  the  Ou-kuig,  in  five  books,  and  the  Se-shoo,  in  four 
books.  Marshman  and  Morrison  have  translated  them, 
but  they  contain  far  more  chaff  than  wheat,  though 
highly  curious  as  productions  of  2630  B.  C.  in  the  reign 
of  Hoang-tee.  So  say  all  his  biographers  and  the  Jesuit 
missionaries. — MUlion  of  Facts. 

TITHES,  &c. 

For  the  first  800  years  of  the  Christian  era,  tithes  were 
given  as  alms.  We  are  informed  by  St.  Jerome,  Ber- 
nard, Chrysostome,  Wickliffe,  Huss,  and  many  other 
ancient  historians,  who  uniformly  agree,  that  tithes  were 
purely  voluntary.  St.  Augustine  says,  "  If  we  (the 
priests)  do  possess  any  thing  privately  which  doth  suffice 
us,  the  tithes,  or  alms,  are  not  ours,  but  the  goods  of  the 
poor,  whose  stewards  we  are;  except  we  do  challenge  to 
ourselves  a  property  by  some  damnable  usurpation." 
And  Eusebius  says  "  If  thou  dost  possess  any  thing 
more  than  extreme  necessity  doth  require,  and  do  not 
help  the  needy,  thou  art  a  thief  and  a  robber."  And  in 
Burns's  Ecclesiastical  Law  is  the  following: — About  the 
year  79-1.,  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  (the  most  potent  of  all 
the  Saxon  kings  of  his  time  in  this  island,)  made  a  law, 
whereby  he  gave  unto  the  church  the  tithes  of  all  his 
kingdom ;  which  was  done  to  expiate  for  the  death  of 
Ethelbert,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  whom,  in  the  year 
preceding,  he  had  caused  to  be  basely  murdered." 

Clerical  benefices  originated  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Till  then,  the  priesthood  were  supported  by  alms  and  ob- 
lations at  mass.  The  term  Benefice  was  originally  applied 
as  a  reward  to  soldiers.  The  mendicant  friars  refused 
the  oblations. 

The  tithes,  &c.,  of  England  and  Wales  are  estimated 
at  8,896,000/.,  or  equal  to  about  one-third  of  the  land 
rental  of  the  kingdom;  for  they  are  one-tenth  of  the 
produce,  and  of  all  capital,  labour,  and  improvement* 
expended  on  increasing  the  produce.  The  clergy  of  all 
Christian  Europe,  with  seventeen  times  the  population, 
receive,  it  is  said,  about  8^852,000/.;    while    the  Dis- 
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senters,  who  are  half  the  religious  population  of  Eng- 
land, sustain  their  establishments  with  half  a  milhon. 
The  tithes  were  granted  by  OfFa,  in  794,  for  the  bishop, 
the  church,  the  poor,  and  the  resident  priest,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  announced  by  the  clergy  that  infernal 
"  spirits  ate  all  the  grain  in  the  ears,  and.  that,  to  keep 
them  off,  it  was  necessary  to  devote  a  portion  of  the 
crops  to  religion  and  charity," 

Others  say,  that  tithes  on  all  the  land  in  England 
•were  granted  to  the  clergy,  in  855,  by  Ethelwolf,  on  his 
return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

As  an  equivalent  for  all  the  tithe  on  the  produce,  some 
clerical  writers  claim  one- third  of  all  the  rentals,  leaving 
the  poor,  the  church-rates,  SiC,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  two- 
thirds  and  the  produce. 

Presbyterians  maintain,  that  the  government  of  Chris- 
tian churches  is  in  the  ministers  and  presbyters,  or 
elders. 

Rectors  enjoy  both  great  and  small  tithes,  but  vicars 
enjoy  only  the  small  tithes,  with  part  of  the  glebe.  Vi- 
carages were  rectories  craftily  appropriated  by  monas- 
teries, who  sent  a  monk  to  act  as  their  vicar,  taking  the 
great  tithes  for  the  monastery.  At  the  reformation,  when 
Henry  the  Eighth  suppressed  the  monasteries,  their  in- 
comes from  great  tithes  were  seized  upon  by  courtiers  ; 
and  these  persons  and  their  successors,  by  inheritance  or 
purchase,  constitute  the  7597  lay  impropriators,  who 
make  a  traffic  of  these  ecclesiastical  concerns. 

The  first-fruits,  or  profits  of  every  spiritual  living,  for 
one  year,  above  50/.  and  the  tenths,  are  applied  to  the 
augmentation  of  poor  Hvings,  of  which  there  were, 
when  the  plan  was  adopted  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  5597, 
or  one-half,  averaged  at  23/. 

In  the  Church  of  England  there  are  755  cathedral 
dignitaries  ;  10,872  church  livings,  of  which  only  63  are 
in  the  gift  of  the  inhabitants,  1,014  being  in  the  crown, 
3,769  in  the  church,  794  in  the  universities,  5,030  in  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  197  in  various  public  bodies. 

The  Dissenting  Congregation  in  England  and  Wales, 
in  1829,  were  7,904,  of  which  2,827  were  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  1,663  Independents,  and  258  Presbyterian, 
(the  two  last  including  one-third  Unitarian,)  1,047 
Baptist,  396  Friends,  1,084  other  Methodists,  241  of 
other  denominations,  and  389  Catholic— 5i>  JR.  Phillips. 


Comets. — Herschel  and  Struve  saw  a  star  through  the 
nebulous  heads  of  the  comets  in  1795  and  1828,  It  is 
now  asserted  that  the  luminous  envelope  of  the  comet  of 
1811  was  26,000  miles  in  diameter,  and  its  interior  sur- 
face 30,000  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  nucleus.  Its 
solid  nucleus  was  2,600  miles  in  diameter.  But  the 
nucleuses  of  four  other  comets  were  only  from  30  to  400 
miles;  if,  in  fact,  they  are  more  than  centres  of  nebulous 
matter.  The  comet  of  1744  was  visible  in  the  day,  and 
ancient  authors  assert  the  same  of  former  comets.  It 
had  six  tails,  each  4°  wide,  and  39  to  40  long.  The  tail 
of  the  comet  of  1680  was  82  millions  of  miles  long. 
That  of  1689,  63  degrees;  of  1744,  8  millions  of  miles; 
of  1769,  40  millions  of  miles;  of  1811,  23  degrees,— 
Arago. 

Taste. — The  following  simple  experiment  of  Volta 
suggests  some  important  ideas  respecting  the  sense  of 
taste:— Take  a  basin  of  zinc  full  of  water,  and  place  it 
on  a  silver  stand,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  water  will 
have  no  particular  taste  when  sipped  up  without  applying 
the  lips  to  the  vessel ;  but  if  the  vessel  touch  the  lips,  the 
■water  will  have  a  peculiarly  acid  taste.  This  taste  does  not 
belong  to  the  metal,  but  is  an  electric  or  galvanic  effect. 


produced  by  the  two  metals  and  the  liquid.  Upon  the 
same  principle,  we  account  for  the  superior  flavour  of  ale 
and  porter  when  drunk  from  a  pewter  vessel ;  the  effect 
is  not  produced  unless  the  lips  touch  both  the  metal  and 
the  liquor  at  the  same  time — for  these  three  make  a  gal- 
vanic circle,  which  always  consists  of  three  elements,  one 
of  which  must  be  a  liquid,  the  other  a  solid,  and  the 
third  either  a  solid  or  a  liquid.  The  positive  electricity 
gives  an  acid  taste, — the  negative,  an  alkaline. 

Interesting  Physiological  Case. — There  is  at  pre- 
sent in  the  Liverpool  Opthalraic  Infirmary,  under  Mr. 
Neill's  care,  a  case  of  very  great  interest.  The  patient  is 
a  little  girl  who  was  blind.  About  three  years  ago 
Mr.  Neill  operated  on  the  right  eye  ;  the  operation  was 
successful,  and  she  obtained  sight.  She  was  then  in  her 
eighth  year.  On  Saturday  last,  the  4th  instant,  Mr,  Neill 
operated  on  the  left  eye,  in  Slater- street  Institution, 
with  a  similar  happy  result.  This  little  creature,  born 
blind,  and  for  eight  years  in  darkness,  is  now  in  full 
possession  of  the  most  precious  sense  ;  she  can  distinguish 
colours  and  the  smallest  objects.  Her  knowledge  of  dis- 
tance, after  the  first  operation,  was  for  a  long  time  im- 
perfect. The  first  object  that  was  presented  to  the 
notice  of  the  eye  was  a  halfpenny.  For  weeks  afterwards 
every  circular  object,  no  matter  how  large,  or  of  what 
colour,  was  called  a  halfpenny.  Her  residence  was  in 
Dove-court,  School-lane,  and,  when  blind,  every  nook 
and  corner  in  the  neighbourhood  was  familiar  to  her. 
When  she  obtained  sight  she  often  used  to  lose  her  way, 
sometimes  even  close  to  her  own  door.  The  instant  this 
would  occur  she  would  shut  her  eyes,  and  feel  around 
until  some  known  object  was  touched.  Then,  with  her 
eyes  closed,  she  would  hurry  home,  guided  by  her  ac- 
customed sense  of  touch. — Liverpool  paper  of  Oct.  1834. 

Geological. — Lieutenant  Kotzebue  discovered  in  the 
western  part  of  the  gulf  to  the  North  of  Behrings 
Straits,  a  mountain  covered  with  verdure,  moss,  and 
grass,  composed  interiorly  of  ice.  On  arriving  at  the 
place  where  the  shore  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from 
the  sea,  to  the  height  of  100  feet,  and  continues  after- 
wards to  extend  with  a  gradual  inclination,  he  observed 
masses  of  the  purest  ice  100  feet  high,  preserved  under 
the  above  vegetable  carpet.  The  portion  exposed  to  the 
sun  was  melting  and  sending  much  water  into  the  sea. 
An  undoubted  proof  of  the  ice  being  primitive,  that  is,  not 
formed  by  any  causes  now  in  action,  was  afforded  by  the 
great  number  of  bones  and  teeth  of  mammoths,  which 
make  their  appearance  when  it  is  melted.  The  soil  of 
these  mountains,  which  to  a  certain  height  are  covered 
with  an  abundant  herbage,  is  only  half  a  foot  thick.  It 
is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  clay,  earth,  sand,  and 
mould.  The  ice  melts  gradually  beneath  it,  the  carpet 
falls  downward,  and  continues  to  thrive.  The  latitude 
is  66°  15'  N, — Gilbert's  Annalen,  1821. 

NOTICE. 
To-morrow  Evening,  Sunday  16th,  Mr.  Smith  will  de- 
liver another  demonstrative  discourse  at  36,  Castle-street 
East,  Oxford-market,  in  which  he  will  give  a  further 
development  of  the  first  principles  of  the  New  Science 
of  the  Harmony  of  Nature, — Admittance  threepence. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

Christianity  was  first  preached  by  St.  Peter,  of  whom 
his  Master  said  "  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church, 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it;"  and 
Constantinople  was  the  first  Christian  capital,  conse- 
crated by  Constantino  about  333  A.  C,  Soon  after  this 
the  Empire  was  divided  into  two,  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern ;  and  the  Church  was  rent  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
these  two  divisions  are  still  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Church,  the  former  prevailing  in  the 
East,  the  latter  in  the  West.  At  last  Protestantism 
made  its  appearance,  and  this  completed  the  triune  cha- 
racter of  the  imperial  church  establishment.  This 
advanced  stiU  more  westerly,  the  course  pursued  being 
exactly  that  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  From  east  to 
west  then  is  the  line  of  progress. 

This  splendid  triune  religious  establishment  now 
stands  in  a  very  precarious  situation.  Time  will  very 
soon  reveal  its  fate;  but  that,  according  to  the  strict  ana- 
logy of  nature,  we  can  easily  predict,  namely,  death  and 
resurrection.  Christ  died  a  corruptible  body — he  rose 
an  incorruptible  body.  This  also  is  the  fate  of  his 
church. 

But  let  us  see  what  that  church  was.  Was  it  original 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word  ?  that  is  to  say,  did  it 
contain  doctrines  or  precepts  which  were  not  in  accord- 
ance with  any  thing  taught  in  the  world  before .''  By 
no  means.  This  is  not  the  work  of  a  Messiah ;  his  work 
is  to  gather  the  scattered  fragments  of  doctrine  together, 
and  make  a  new  combination  of  that  which  nature  has 
already  brought  forth.  Christianity  was  a  nucleus,  or 
centre  of  union,  for  all  the  religious  and  metaphysical 
theories  of  the  age,  and  in  a  very  short  time  it  embraced 
and  appropriated  them  all.  The  peculiar  tenets  of  Chris- 
tianity were  taught  more  or  less  by  all  the  philosophic 
and  religious  sects  of  that  age.  The  trinity,  unity,  ori- 
ginal sin,  redemption,  resurrection,  immortality,  bap- 
tism, &c. ;  all  these  were  taught  and  practised,  in  some 
way  or  another,  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  before  the 
appearance  of  Christ,  so  much  so  that  many  of  the  early 
Fathers  regarded  the  Platonisls,  who  held  the  doctrine 
of  the  trinity  and  other  Christian  doctrines,  as  real 
Christians. 

The  heathen  nations  were  also  familiar  with  the  idea 
of  the  God-man,  and  the  Son  of  God:  their  sacred 
canon  was  full  of  such  characters.  Apis,  Osiris,  Her- 
cules, Bacchus,  Esculapius,  Chrisna,  &c.,  are  well-known 
deities,  whose  attributes  in  many  respects  resemble  the 
character  and  office  of  the  Son  of  Mary  ;  and  it  was  to 


be  expected,  in  the  order  of  nature,  that  one  at  last 
should  make  his  appearance,  who  should  unite  the  pre- 
tensions of  all  these  demigods  in  one,  and  unfurl  the 
standard  of  nominal  union  for  all  conflicting  sects.  But 
real  union  could  not  be  accomplished,  for  science  was 
not  yet  brought  forth.  And  pray,  what  nation,  what  re- 
ligion, covdd  be  more  appropriate,  according  to  the  har- 
mony of  nature,  for  giving  birth  to  such  an  individual, 
than  that  very  nation,  that  very  religion,  which  of  all 
others  in  the  civilized  world  taught  the  unity  of  God? 
The  Gentile  nations  were  nominally  and  professedly 
polytheists;  Jewism  alone  was  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
teaching  and  accomplishing  the  first  species  of  union. 

In  those  days  mysticism  was  the  only  species  of  phi- 
losophy which  existed.  Men  of  genius  employed  their 
faculties  merely  in  devising  theories,  for  they  had  it  not 
in  their  power  to  collect  such  materials  for  thinking  as 
are  now  familiar  to  the  most  uneducated  of  the  moderns. 
These  theories  divided  the  Greeks  and  Romans  into  a 
great  variety  of  sects,  the  most  mystical  and  religious  of 
which  were  the  Platonists,  whose  founder,  Plato,  had 
himself  been  a  sort  of  unionist,  inasmuch  as  he  united 
all  the  preceding  sects  within  his  own — the  physics  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  the  astronomy  of  the  lonians,  the  mora- 
lity of  Socrates,  and  the  logic  of  the  Eleatics.  His  dis- 
ciples very  readily  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  for 
they  found  it  correspond  with  all  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  their  own  philosophy;  and  the  Platonic  Chris- 
tians became  the  most  zealous  and  renowned  of  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  church.  Thus  Christianity  was  so  far 
suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  as  to  embrace  the  most 
popular  philosophy  of  the  day.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
conceive  how  any  better  doctrine  than  that  of  the  Jewish 
Messiah  could  have  been  promulgated  in  an  age  of 
scientific  ignorance.  His  religion  called  into  exercise  the 
reasoning  faculties  of  mankind  upon  abstract  and  meta- 
physical subjects,  the  analysis  of  which  is  not  only  indis- 
pensable to  the  cultivation  of  the  human  mind,  but  even 
to  the  perfection  of  language,  by  which  social  intercourse 
is  conducted  and  knowledge  put  in  circulation ;  a^d  jf 
it  has  also  created  an  infinity  of  evil,  that  evil  was  tdi- 
avoidable,  and  has  brought  with  it  the  useful  lesson  by 
which  future  generations  shall  profit,  that  true  philoso- 
phy must  lay  its  foundations  on  the  sensible  or  material 
world,  and  rise  from  thence  to  the  spiritual  or  intellec- 
tual; instead  of  laying  its  foundation  in  the  latter,  and 
ascending  to  the  former.  The  first  Christian  church 
began  with  the  spirit  and  ended  with  the  flesh;  now  we 
must  reverse  the  order:  true  spiritualism  rises  from 
materialism. 
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Christianity  was  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  intellect  to 
which  the  previous  modes  of  thinking,  prevalent  both  in 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  worlds  necessarily  conducted.  It 
is  a  compound  of  Jewism  and  Gentilism ;  a  doctrine 
which  created  a  sort  of  marriage  union  between  the  spi- 
ritualism and  revelation  of  the  Jews  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  materialism  and  metaphysical  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks  on  the  other.  Pythagorus  himself  in  many  re- 
spects resembled  Jesus  Christ;  he  left  no  writings  behind 
him ;  he  talked  in  parables  and  mysteries  to  strangers, 
and  told  his  secrets  to  his  select  disciples  ;  he  even  took 
great  pains  to  conceal  his  real  doctrine.  His  followers 
pursued  the  same  mysterious  course  of  instruction,  which 
caused  them  to  be  feared  and  hated,  and  at  last  driven 
out  from  Cortona  and  Italy.  The  way  of  the  Jewish 
Messiah  was  also  prepared  by  Plato  and  the  Stoics  ;  the 
one  giving  interest  and  respectability  to  the  most  refined 
species  of  idealism,  and  the  other  recommending  a 
a  thorough  contempt  of  all  the  pleasures  of  sense,  in  com- 
parison of  the  higher  enjoyments  of  the  mind.  More- 
over, in  different  parts  of  the  world,  large  sects  or  socie- 
ties of  men  entertaining  such  ascetic  notions,  had  estab- 
lished themselves  apart  from  the  common  society  of  the 
world,  and  sought  the  "  summum  honum,"  or  greatest 
happiness,  by  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
practices  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  Therapeutae  of 
Egypt  were  a  set  of  mystics,  who  concentrated  within 
themselves  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  reigning  mystery 
and  monkism  of  the  age.  This  was  to  be  expected,  for 
Egypt  was  the  fruitful  source  of  all  the  philosophy  of  the 
ancients.  The  Essenes  amongst  the  Jews  were  very 
much  allied  to  the  Therapeutae ;  their  chief  peculiarity 
consisted  in  the  severity  of  their  moral  discipline,  absti- 
nence from  all  the  sensual  pleasures  which  give  man  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  and  in  life  itself. 
These  were  growing  sects,  and  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  philosophy  of  the  age,  unlike  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  philosophy  of  our  own  times,  was  intimately 
associated  with  and  running  into  them. 

Now,  as  Nature  in  her  progress  along  the  course  of 
time  loses  nothing,  but  gathers  together  all  her  scattered 
fragments,  what  sort  of  compound  could  we  reasonably 
expect  when  she  sent  her  first-born  Messiah  to  collect 
these  divided  elements  together.^  Nothing,  certainly, 
but  a  compound  of  mysticism,  monachism,  stoicism, 
platonism,  materialism,  and  spiritualism. 

Well,  when  Christ  appeared,  did  he  seem  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  all  these  doctrines.?  No;  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  none  of  them ;  he  spoke  what  his  own 
mind  brought  forth,  and  what  he  spoke  was  not  under- 
stood :  but,  by  and  by,  as  it  came  out  into  the  world,  it 
it  was  found  that  it  presented  a  bait  for  all  the  religious 
and  philosophical  sects  of  the  age ;  and  as  they  crowded 
to  the  centre  of  attraction,  new  ideas  flashed  betimes  into 
the  minds  of  the  Christian  enthusiasts,  who  found  say- 
ings of  their  master  to  give  sanction  to  every  sort  of  mys- 
ticism and  asceticism  that  their  heart  inclined  to.  The 
lover  of  good  cheer  found  a  good  example  in  Christ  him- 
self, who  went  about  eating  and  drinking  with  publicans 
and  sinners.  The  mendicant  and  the  monk  fortified 
themselves  with  the  appropriate  text — "  Take  no  thought 


for  the  morrow ;  to-morrow  wiU  take  thought  for  the 
things  of  itself."  The  Essenian  and  the  advocate  of 
personal  chastity  found  a  pearl  in  the  suitable  and  inspir- 
ing sentence  which  follows  : — "  Some  men  are  born 
eunuchs,  and  some  are  made  eunuchs  of  men,  and 
others  have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven's  sake."  In  fine,  it  was  soon  found  what  the 
apostles  themselves  had  no  idea  of — that  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  was  a  nucleus  for  all  the  prevaiUng  forms  of  reli- 
gion and  philosophy,  and  by  it  they  were  all  speedily 
absorbed,  like  the  rods  of  the  magicians  by  the  rod  of 
Aaron. 

Some  of  our  modern  Infidels,  perceiving  the  resem- 
blance between  Christianity  and  previous  sects  and  doc- 
trines of  philosophy,  and  eager  to  get  hold  of  an  extin- 
guisher to  put  out  the  obnoxious  luminary  of  priestly 
mismanagement,  have  suddenly  taken  in  the  idea  that 
there  never  was  such  a  man  as  Christ ;  but  that  Christi- 
anity is  nothing  else  than  Therapeutism,  Platonism,  &c- 
The  latter  idea  is  correct  enough,  for  Platonism  and  The- 
rapeutism are  both  in  Christianity,  which  is  the  first 
universal  gathering  of  the  scattered  elements  of  mind  ; 
but  the  other  idea,  of  the  non-  existence  of  Christ,  is  ra- 
ther too  visionary  to  require  any  refutation.  The  discus- 
sion of  the  question,  however,  will  lead  to  good  results. 
It  contains  an  allegorical  truth;  namely,  that  the  Christ 
is  yet  to  come ;  for  the  second  gathering  is  the  true  ga- 
thering. 

The  Christians,  on  the  contrary,  go  to  the  very  oppo- 
site extreme,  and  attempt  to  destroy  the  resemblance 
which  [subsists  between  Jewism  and  Gentilism.  Each 
party  carries  an  erroneous  idea  to  excess,  merely  from  the 
intense  desire  of  destroying  its  rival;  for  each  basset  out 
with  the  erroneous  notion,  that  itself  has  all  the  truth, 
and  the  other  all  the  error.  The  Christian  imagines  that 
his  faith  is  all  literally  correct ;  the  Infidel  imagines  that 
it  is  literally  false.  The  Christian  imagines  that  God  is 
in  his  religion,  and  not  in  any  other ;  the  Infidel  ima- 
gines that  God  is  in  neither  one  nor  another,  but  that  all 
are  cAawce-begotten.  The  Christian,  upon  his  funda- 
mental principle,  attempts  to  show  that  his  religion  has 
no  relation  to  any  other  religion  upon  earth  ;  the  Infidel, 
seeing  a  relation,  denies  a  distinction,  and  says  the  gos- 
pels are  merely  heathen  productions  adopted  by  the 
priests.  It  is  a  real  matrimonial  quarrel  between  a  ter- 
magent  wife  and  an  ill-humoured  husband :  the  one  says 
"yea,"  the  other  ''nay;''  the  one  says,  "I  shall,"  the 
other, "You  shan't;"  the  one  says,  "It  was  so,"  the  other, 
"  It  was  not,"  &c.,  till  sleep  overpowers  them.  Which 
of  these  two  parties  was  in  the  right,  reader  ?  You  seem 
to  say,  "Why,  I  don't  know ;  I  think  they  are  both  out  of 
humour  with  each  other,  and  so  very  unreasonable  that 
it  is  best  to  leave  them  to  fight  their  own  battles." 

There  never  lived  a  greater  original  than  Jesus  Christ, 
and  his  originality  just  consists  in  the  all-embracing  cha- 
racter of  his  doctrine.  As  for  his  divine  mission,  it  would 
be  folly  to  doubt  of  it.  Time  and  space  have  already  con- 
firmed it,  and  who  but  a  fool  can  lift  his  voice  against  two 
such  arguments  as  these?  Who  can  dispute  the  divine 
mission  of  the  sun  to  shine  by  day,  or  of  the  moon  to 
shine  by  night }     The  only  answer  to  such  a  species  of 
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scepticism  would  be, "  There  they  are !"  But  the  objec- 
tor replies,  "  I  see  spots  upon  the  sun,  and  the  moon's 
face  is  all  covered  with  dirt  and  pocks — it  could  not  be  God 
that  made  them  !"  Well,  well,  you  simpleton;  he  gave 
the  devil  a  commission  to  make  them,  and  that  is  the 
same  thing.  You  may  have  it  your  own  way, — only 
"  there  they  are ! " 

But  the  divine  mission  of  Christ,  and  thefinal  meaning 
of  his  mission,  are  two  very  different  things.  Moses  had 
a  divine  mission  also,  and  he  appointed  sacrifices  of  bulls, 
calves,  sheep,  birds,  burning  of  incense,  &c.,for  an  atone- 
ment for  sin.  All  this  came  to  an  end,  although  God  him- 
self set  it  up ;  for  as  mind  progressed,  these  types  or 
embryos  of  more  advanced  institutions  gave  way  like 
youth  at  the  approach  of  manhood ;  and  as  manhood  pro- 
gresses, the  church  wUi  yet  merge  into  another  state  of 
matrimonial  union,  when  as  great  a  change  shall  befal  the 
present  form  of  Christianity  as  befel  its  predecessor  of 
old.  To  destroy  is  impossible ;  but  Nature  is  for  ever 
changing  in  the  world  of  progress,  though  still  the  same. 

But,  says  the  stagnant  believer,  the  Tory  Christian,  who 
must  have  things  as  his  forefathers  had  them,  "  The  final 
meaning  of  Christianity  is  established  by  miracles  and 
the  mission  of  the  Son  himself."  But  the  final  meaning 
of  the  Mosaic  law  was  established  by  miracles  also,  and 
God  himself  came  down  on  the  Mount  to  confirm  them. 
Miracles  prove  nothing ;  they  only  serve  to  set  the  thing 
up.  Jewism  and  Christianity  are  important  departments 
of  the  plan  of  Nature;  and  they  required  to  be  established 
by  some  means — ^both  true  and  false — inasmuch  as  they 
were  not  final,  for  the  third  dispensation  is  still  in  re- 
serve. I  can  see  the  use  of  true  miracles  to  set  them 
a-going,  and  the  use  of  withholding  miracles  to  let  them 
come  down,  and  the  use  oi  false  miracles  and  impostures 
to  shake  their  credit;  but  you  can  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  fall  at  all,  and  why  Bible  and  Missionary 
Societies  should  be  totally  deserted  by  that  very  Spirit 
who  has  promised  to  spread  the  truth  over  the  whole  earth. 
Every  thing  is  simple  to  me,  because  I  see  Nature  pro- 
gressing; but  to  you  it  seems  as  if  God  were  asleep,  or 
weary,  or  unable  to  contend  with  the  devil.  The  world 
is  in  a  similar  state  to  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  Christ; 
full  of  contending  sects,  but  with  the  additional  advan- 
tages of  SCIENCE  and  the  press;  and  it  is  only  waiting  for 
a  uniting  doctrine,  which  shall  collect  the  scattered  ele- 
ments once  more,  and  complete  the  religious  union  of 
mankind  by  the  irresistible  demonstrations  of  science. 
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SOUND. 

Every  sound  is  rendered  stronger  or  weaker,  and  may 
be  heard  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  according  to  the 
density  or  rarity  of  that  elastic  fluid  by  which  it  is  pro- 
pagated.  According  to  Mr.  Hauksbee,  who  has  made 
deep  researches  into  this  branch  of  philosophy,  when  air 
has  acquired  twice  its  common  density  it  transmits  sound 
twice  as  far  as  common  air ;  whence  he  reasonably  con- 
cludes, that  sound  increases,  not  only  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  density  of  the  air,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
square  of  thie  density. 


If  sound  was  propagated  in  an  elastic  fluid  more  dense 
than  the  air,  it  would  be  carried  proportionably  farther. 
I  have  proved  this,  says  M.  Brisson,  by  putting  a  sono- 
rous body  into  carbonic  acid  gas  or  fixable  air,  the  density 
of  which  is  about  one-third  more  than  that  of  atmo- 
spherical air;  the  consequence  was,  that  at  that  time,  and 
in  that  situation,  the  sound  was  very  considerably  in- 
creased. For  the  same  reason,  the  dryness  of  the  air, 
which  increases  its  density,  has  a  considerable  effect  in 
rendering  sound  louder  and  more  audible.  Sound  is  also 
much  increased  by  the  reverberation  of  the  pulses  of  the 
air  from  those  surrounding  bodies  against  which  they 
strike,  whence  it  happens  that  music  is  so  much  louder  in 
a  close  apartment  than  in  the  open  air. 

Elastic  fluids  are,  however,  not  the  only  medium 
through  which  sound  may  be  transmitted  ;  for  it  may  be 
propagated  by  means  of  water  and  other  liquors,  which 
may  be  proved  by  immersing  a  sonorous  body  in  water  ; 
but  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  this  case  the  sound  will 
be  less  perceptible,  and  will  not  extend  to  so  great  a  dis- 
tance ;  the  cause  of  this  diminution  is,  because  media 
for  the  transmission  of  sound  should  be  elastic,  and  that 
is  a  property  which  water  and  other  liquors  possess  only 
in  a  very  restricted  degree. 

Sound  is  also  transmitted  by  solid  bodies,  provided 
they  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of  elasticity  to  produce 
this  effect. 

Light,  we  have  already  seen,  is  projected  or  reflected 
with  incredible  velocity ;  but  sound  is  transmitted  much 
more  slowly,  and  its  progression  is  very  perceptible  to 
our  senses.  The  flash  from  a  cannon,  or  even  a  musket, 
may  be  seen  some  seconds  before  the  sound  reaches  our 
ears.  As  the  motion  of  light,  therefore,  is  instantaneous 
with  respect  to  any  moderate  distance,  this  has  been  the 
common  means  employed  for  ascertaining  the  progress  of 
sound.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  observes  that  "  all  soimding 
bodies  propagate  their  motions  on  all  sides  by  successive 
condensations  and  relaxations ;  that  is,  by  an  alternate 
progression  and  return  of  the  particles ;  and  these  vi- 
brations, when  communicated  to  the  air,  are  termed 
pulses  of  sound. 

All  pulses  move  equally  fast.  This  is  proved  by 
experiment;  and  it  is  found  that  they  pass  about  1,142 
feet  in  a  second,  whether  the  sound  is  loud  or  low,  grave 
or  acute. 

Some  curious  experiments  were  made,  relative  to  the 
propagation  of  sound,  by  Messieurs  de  Thury,  jMaraldi, 
and  de  la  Caille,  upon  a  line  14,636  fathoms  in  length, 
having  the  tower  of  Mount  Lheri  at  one  end,  and  the 
pyramid  of  Montmartre  at  the  other  extremity  of  that 
distance :  their  observatory  was  placed  between  those  two 
objects.  The  result  of  their  observations  was  these :  1st. 
That  sound  moves  173  fathoms  French  in  a  second, 
when  the  air  is  calm.  2d.  That  sound  moves  with 
the  same  degree  of  swiftness  whether  it  is  strong  or 
weak ;  for  these  gentlemen  observed,  that  the  discharge 
of  a  box  of  half  a  pound  of  gunpowder,  exploded  at 
Montmatre,  was  heard  at  Mount  Lheri  in  the  same  space 
of  time  as  the  report  of  a  great  gun  charged  with  nearly 
six  pounds  of  powder.  3d.  That  the  motion  of  sound  is 
uniform ;  that  its  velocity  neither  accelerates  nor  dimi. 
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nishes  through  the  whole  course  of  its  progress.  4th. 
That  the  velocity  of  sound  is  the  same,  whether  a  cannon 
is  placed  towards  the  person  who  hears  its  report,  or  a 
contrary  way  ;  in  other  words,  a  great  gun  fired  from  the 
Tower  of  London  eastward,  would  be  heard  at  AVest- 
minster  in  the  same  interval  of  time  as  if  it  was  dis- 
charged towards  the  latter  place ;  and  if  the  gun  was 
discharged  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  it 
woidd  he  heard  as  soon  as  if  discharged  in  a  right  line 
towards  the  hearer.  By  other  experiments,  however, 
the  progress  of  sound  appears  to  be  impeded  by  a  strong 
■wind,  so  that  it  travels  about  one  mile  slower  in  a  minute 
against  a  strong  wind  than  with  it. 

A  knowledge  of  the  progression  of  sound  is  not  an 
article  of  mere  sterile  curiosity,  but  in  several  instances 
useful;  for  by  this  we  are  enabled  to  determine  the  dis- 
tance of  ships  or  other  moving  bodies.  Suppose,  for 
example,  a  vessel  fires  a  gun,  the  sound  of  which  is 
heard  five  seconds  after  the  flash  is  seen ;  as  sound  moves 
1142  English  feet  in  one  second,  this  number  multiplied 
by  5  gives  the  distance  of  5710  feet.  The  same  princi- 
ple has  been  already  mentioned  as  applicable  in  storms  of 
lightning  and  thunder. 

The  waves  or  pulses  of  sound  being  reflexible  in  their 
course,  when  they  meet  with  an  extended  solid  body  of 
a  regular  surface,  an  ear  placed  in  the  passage  of  these 
reflected  waves  will  perceive  a  sound  similar  to  the  ori- 
ginal sound,  but  which  will  seem  to  proceed  from  a  body 
situated  in  a  similar  position  and  distance  behind  the 
plane  of  reflection,  as  the  real  sounding  body  is  before  it. 
This  reflected  sound  is  commonly  called  an  echo,  which, 
however,  cannot  take  place  at  less  than  fifty-five  feet; 
because  it  is  necessary  that  the  distance  should  be  such, 
and  the  reverberated  or  reflected  sound  so  long  in  arriv- 
ing, that  the  ear  may  distinguish  clearly  between  that 
and  the  original  sound. 

Reflected  sound  may  be  magnified  by  much  the  same 
contrivances  as  are  used  in  optics  respecting  hght;  hence 
it  follows,  that  sounds  uttered  in  one  focus  of  an  ellipti- 
cal cavity  are  heard  much  magnified  in  the  other  focus. 
The  whispering  gallery  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  London 
is  of  this  description;  a  whisper  uttered  at  one  side  of 
the  dome  is  reflected  to  the  other,  and  may  be  very  dis- 
tinctly heard.  The  speaking  and  ear-trumpets  are  con- 
structed on  this  principle.  The  best  form  for  these  in- 
struments is  a  hollow  parabolic  conoid,  with  a  small 
orifice  at  the  top  or  apex,  to  which  the  mouth  is  applied 
■when  the  sound  is  to  be  magnified,  or  the  ear  when  the 
hearing  is  to  be  facilitated. — Economy'of  Nature. 

Astrological  Coincidence. — Mr.  Speer,  of  Ham- 
mersmith, and  Mr.  Hemmings,  of  St.  Martin's  Parish, 
London^  were  both  born  nearly  at  the  s^me  time,  and  very 
near  the  same  place,  as  George  III.  They  both  went 
into  business  when  the  king  was  crowned,  married  on  the 
same  day,  and  died  on  the  same  day,  as  did  his  Majesty. 
In  the  London  newspapers  for  February,  1820,  these 
facts  are  recorded  by  men  who  show  their  enmity  to 
astrology  on  every  occasion, — they  are  not,  therefore, 
fabricated. 


ASSIMILATION. 

AssisiiLATioN,  in  physiology,  is  that  property,  or  prin- 
ciple, or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called,  by  means  of  which 
organised  beings,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  take  to 
themselves,  and  convert  to  their  own  substance,  structure, 
or  organisation,  those  foreign  substances  which  constitute 
their  pabulum  or  food.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance, more  so,  perhaps,  than  any  other  of  a  merely 
material  nature  which  can  draw  the  attention  or  exercise 
the  industry  and  sagacity  of  mankind.  Upon  it  depends 
the  success  of  every  method  and  instance  of  culture,  and 
the  condition  and  value  of  all  that  can  be  cultivated. 
Upon  it  also  depend  our  bodily  strength  and  health,  and 
all  that  can  render  life  worthy  of  being  enjoyed. 

The  first  process  which  the  food  undergoes  may  be 
said  to  be  purely  mechanical,  and  might  be  done  by  other 
means.  The  process  is  mastication,  or  chewing,  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  mammaUa ;  trituration  or  grinding  in 
gizzard  birds ;  and  maceration,  or  softening,  and  solution 
in  a  fluid,  in  some  other  animals ;  but  in  whatever  way  it 
is  performed,  it  is  a  merely  preparatory  process,  not  at  all 
connected  with  assimilation  ;  and  when  there  is  a  liquid 
in  the  case,  it  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a  mechanical 
solvent,  that  is,  as  softening  or  dissolving  the  food  with 
which  it  mixes,  much  in  the  same  way  that  water  softens 
and  dissolves  glue. 

This  preparatory  operation,  and  indeed  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  assimilation,  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  nature 
of  the  food.  When  that  is  entirely  animal,  the  whole  of 
the  processes,  and  also  the  apparatus  by  which  they  are 
performed,  are  much  more  simple  than  when  it  is  wholly 
vegetable ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  vegetable  food,  that 
which  is  wholly  pulpy]  and  farinaceous  requires  a  simpler 
apparatus  and  processes  than  that  which  is  mixed  with 
fibrous  matter.  The  adaptations  of  all  the  parts  of  this 
apparatus  (which,  taken  together,  are  called  the  digestive 
system,  or  nourishing  system,  of  the  animal)  to  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  food  upon  which  animals  live,  exhibit  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  instances  of  means  and  end  that  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  economy  of  nature ;  and  they 
are  also  of  great  value  in  that  natural  classification  of 
animals,  by  means  of  which  the  history  of  one  is  made  to 
throw  light  upon  the  history  of  a  number,  and  one  part 
of  the  history  of  one  is  made  to  throw  light  upon  the  other 
parts.  The  general  law  is,  that  the  nearer  the  food  in 
the  state  in  which  it  is  received  by  the  mouth  approaches 
to  the  nature  of  the  animal  receiving  it,  the  apparatus  of 
assimilation  is  the  more  simple,  and  the  operation  the 
more  easily  performed.  But  still,  so  much  is  each  ani- 
mal an  independent  being  in  its  substance,  that  no  kind 
of  food  goes  into  the  substance  or  constitution  of  an 
animal  without  undergoing  a  total  change  in  the  process 
of  assimilation.  Even  if  the  animal  preys  upon  its  own 
species,  as  is  by  no  means  uncommon  among  some  of  the 
fishes,  in  which  case  the  food  and  the  feeder  may  be 
supposed  to  make  the  nearest  approximation  to  each 
other,  the  food  undergoes  as  complete  a  change  as  if  it 
were  the  substance  most  foreign  opposite  and  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  animal  that  can  be  imagined.  It  is  worthy 
of  being  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  in  the  same  animal,  or 
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the  same  species,  the  product  of  assimilation  is  nearly 
the  same,  however  different  the  food  may  be ;  or  that 
diflferent  kinds  of  food  produce  differences  in  the  quantity 
of  assimilated  product,  rather  than  in  the  quality.  Con- 
sequently, when  we  say  that  the  food  of  an  animal  is  of 
bad  quality,  we  simply  mean  that  it  is  deficient  in  nutri- 
ment ;  or  if  we  have  any  further  meaning,  it  must  be, 
that  the  food  contains  some  deleterious  ingredient,  which 
in  so  far  acts  as  a  poison. 

The  second  part  of  the  process  is  digestion,  which 
usually  takes  place  in  the  true  stomach  of  the  animal,  al- 
though some  animals  appear  to  have  a  digestive  power 
in  the  gullet,  or  passage  leading  from  the  mouth  to  the 
stomach.  It  is  here  that  the  mystery  begins  ;  for  though 
the  stomach  may  be  said  to  exert  both  mechanical  and 
chemical  powers  in  the  process  of  digestion,  yet  there  are 
other  results  produced  in  it  which  cannot  well  be  attri- 
buted to  either.  While  the  process  of  digestion  is  going 
on,  the  stomach  is  in  continual  motion,  contracting  in 
one  place  and  expanding  in  another,  as  if  it  were  wrig- 
gling as  a  worm  does ;  and  hence  this  is  called  its  vermi- 
cular, or  worm-like,  motion. 

The  most  powerful,  as  well  as  the  most  singular  agent 
in  the  stomach,  appears,  however,  to  be  the  gastric  juice, 
a  peculiar  fluid,  which  is  secreted  or  given  out  by  the 
inner  coat  of  that  organ,fand  which  not  only  exerts  a 
very  powerful  action  in  chemically  dissolving  the  food, 
but  also  produces  some  changes  in  it  which  cannot  be 
explained  upon  any  known  principles  of  chemistry.  The 
energy  of  this  fluid  has  been  proved  by  direct  experi- 
ment :  it  has  been  obtained  from  the  stomach  of  the  liv- 
ing subject  (which  is  neither  difficult,  nor  attended  with 
the  sUghtest  danger) ;  and  by  being  kept  at  nearly  the 
natural  temperature,  it  has,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
effected  the  process  of  digestion  in  a  separate  vessel,  in 
which  there  could  be  no  vermicular  motion  to  assist  its 
action. 

This  gastric  juice  is  somewhat  singular  in  its  operation. 
It  will  dissolve  cartilage,  bone,  and  even,  in  some  cases, 
iron  ;  but  it  will  not  dissolve  the  skin  of  a  berry,  the  least 
bit  of  cork,  or  the  smallest  fibre  of  cotton  wool.  It  is 
one  of  those  animal  fluids  which  are  so  perplexing  to  the 
chemist  in  his  investigations,  and  might  alone  demon- 
strate the  fact,  that  life  is  something  which  neither  me- 
chanics nor  chemistry  can  reach,  and  in  the  production 
of  which  they  can  consequently  have  no  concern.  Not 
only  while  in  the  stomach  of  the  living  subject,  but  after 
it  is  removed,  this  fluid  produces  what  appear  to  be  very 
powerful  chemical  effects ;  but  when  we  subject  it  to  che- 
mical analysis,  we  are  unable  to  detect  in  it  any  ingredient 
to  which  such  effects  could  chemically  speaking  be  attri- 
buted :  in  other  words,  we  discover  nothing. 

There  are  two  properties  of  the  gastric  juice,  which 
seem  worthy  of  separate  notice.  These  are,  the  preven- 
tion of  putrefaction,  and  the  coagulation  of  albumen. 
The  first  of  these  is  in  opposition  to  one  of  the  theories 
of  digestion,  by  which  it  was  maintained  that  that  process 
is  a  species  of  putrefaction.  But  so  far  is  that  theory 
from  being  true,  that  it  is  well  known  that  if  putrid  mat- 
ter of  any  kind  is  admitted  into  the  stomach,  or  any  part 
of  the  digestive  organs,  in  many  animals,  it  is  attended 


with  serious  and  even  fatal  effects.  The  gastric  juice, 
while  it  performs  that  sort  of  decomposition  which  is  ne- 
cessary  for  preparing  the  food  for  assimilation,  prevents 
the  putrefaction  to  which  the  food  might  otherwise  have 
a  tendency ;  and  it  seems  also  to  prevent  chemical  solu- 
tion by  the  action  of  one  part  of  the  food  upon  another. 
Chemical  actions,  such  as  the  production  of  an  acid  or  a 
gas,  do  indeed  sometimes  take  place  in  the  stomach  ;  but 
these  are  always  disagreeable,  and  consequently  the  re- 
sults of  something  wrong  in  the  functions  of  that  organ. 
The  coagulative  power  is,  perhaps,  more  singular ;  but 
coagulation  is  a  subject  upon  which  our  knowledge  is  very 
obscure  and  vague.  The  fact  is  well  known,  however, 
even  to  those  who  are  equally  ignorant  of  chemistry  and 
physiology.  There  is  not  a  nurse  in  the  country,  but 
knows  that  the  stomach  of  an  infant  is  disordered,  when 
it  returns  the  milk  of  its  nurse  uncurdled  ;  and  dairy- 
maids have  from  time  immemorial  employed  the  rennet, 
the  red  or  gastric  juice  from  the  stomach  of  animals,  for 
curdling  milk  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese. 

The  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  assisted  by  the  vermi- 
cular motion  of  the  stomach,  converts  the  food  into  a 
uniform  pulpy  mass,  changed  in  appearance  and  odour, 
and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  chyme.  This  name 
means  that  which  is  softened  and  mixed  together ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  expressive  of  the  substance,  though  not  of 
the  process  by  which  it  is  formed.  The  solution  is,  in- 
deed, a  peculiar  one ;  the  food  is  reduced  to  a  pulpy  mass, 
and  though  there  may  be  a  difference  in  the  food,  that 
mass  is,  in  the  same  species  of  animal  in  the  same  state 
of  health,  always  nearly  the  same.  The  solution  which  it 
has  undergone  is  a  peculiar  one;  for  though  it  is  softened 
and  moistened,  it  is  not  dissolved,  neither  is  it  soluble  in 
water. 

When  the  food  has  been  properly  reduced  to  chyme, 
the  action  of  the  stomach  forces  it  through  the  pyloric 
opening  into  the  duodenum,  where  it  mixes  with  new  se- 
cretions from  the  animal,  and  undergoes  another  change. 
Not  far  from  the  commencement  of  the  duodenum,  at  the 
pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach,  the  gall  and  pancreatic 
ducts  pour  their  contents  into  it ;  the  first  the  bile,  and 
the  second  the  pancreatic  juice.  What  specific  part  these 
perform  in  the  general  process  of  assimilation,  is  not 
known  ;  but  it  is  presumed  that  their  action,  especially 
that  of  the  bile,  is  very  important,  both  because  of  the 
size  of  the  liver  by  which  it  is  produced,  and  because  of 
the  great  derangement  which  takes  place  in  the  whole 
process  of  assimilation  when  that  organ  is  diseased. 

At  or  near  that  part  of  the  duodenum  into  which  the 
biliary  and  pancreatic  secretions  are  discharged,  the 
chyme  begins  to  be  separated  into  two  parts,  the  relative 
proportions  of  which  vary  with  the  quality  of  the  food. 
The  first  is  the  chyle  (which  means  juice  or  extract),  a 
milky  fluid,  which  is  the  assimilated  matter  ;  and  the  re- 
fuse, or  that  part  which  is  either  indigestible  or  unfit  for 
being  converted  into  chyle.  But  the  latter  still  contains 
a  portion  of  chyle,  or  matter  fit  for  being  changed  into 
chyle,  and  that  is  gradually  separated  in  the  progress 
through  the  remaining  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

It  appears  that  vegetable  food  is  acted  upon  with  more 
difficulty  by  the  gastric  juice,  in  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
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cess,  than  animal  food;  and  it  further  appears  that,  after 
it  has  been  converted  into  chyme  in  the  stomach,  the 
chyle  is  with  greater  difficulty  separated  from  the  refuse. 
For  the  preparation  of  vegetable  food,  by  mastication  in 
the  mouth,  by  maceration  in  preparatory  stomachs,  or  by 
both,  is  a  much  more  complicated  operation.  The  intes- 
tinal canals  of  vegetable  feeders  are  also  much  larger,  and 
the  chyme  is  in  consequence  subjected  to  a  greater  con- 
tinuance  of  the  action  of  these  viscera.  The  contents  of 
the  intestines  are  urged  onward,  from  the  entrance  to  the 
termination,  by  a  sort  of  vermicular  action,  which  is  called 
the  peristaltic  motion,  and  which  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  motion  of  the  stomach,  only  it  is  more  progressive. 
(  To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 

ASTROLOGY^ 

We  shall  reserve  our  own  remarks  on  this  science  for  a 
future  period ;  and  in  the  meantime  we  shall  hear  what 
friends  and  foes  have  to  suggest  on  the  subject.  One 
thing,  however,  is  evident,  that  it  never  could  be  properly 
studied  till  now ;  for  as  long  as  astronomy  was  in  an  in- 
fant state,  the  calculations  of  astrologers  must  have  been 
very  imperfect.  Past  errors  must,  therefore,  be  over- 
looked, and  cannot  be  admitted  as  objections. 

The  following  is  the  dedication  of  the  Grammar  of 
Astrology,  published  this  present  year  (1834)  by  Zadkiel 
the  Seer : — 

"  To  Sir  John  Herschel,  Bart. 
"  Sir, — The  indefatigable  industry  of  your  highly  hon- 
oured father  and  yourself,  to  render  the  knowledge  of 
astronomy  complete,  must  rank  your  names  among  the 
benefactors  of  mankind  in  after  ages.  The  great  cor- 
rectness with  which  the  places  of  the  planets  may  now 
be  calculated,  offers  a  means  of  examination  into  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  doctrine  of  astrology,  which 
did  not  exist  in  the  days  of  your  able  predecessor  in 
astronomy,  Kepler,  who,  as  you  are  aware,  was  one  of  the 
great  men  who  believed  in  and  studied  astrology.  *  * 
"  I  am  not  aware  what  your  own  opinion  on  the  art  of 
foreseeing  future  events  by  the  heavenly  bodies  may  be  ; 
but  if  you  choose  to  amuse  yourself,  or  unbend  from 
your  severe  studies  by  examining  it  for  yourself, 
the  present  work,  I  believe,  will  give  you  the  ready 
means.  In  that  case,  I  would  recommend  as  a  first 
effort,  the  Nativity  of  Prince  George  of  Cumberland, 
as  the  time  of  birth  having  been  particularly  well  noted 
and  published  by  authority,  may  be  considered  as  au. 
thentic.  The  figure  of  the  heavens  at  Berlin,  for  the 
moment  of  the  young  prince's  birth,  and  the  places  of 
the  planets  at  the  time,  were  carefully  calculated  and 
published  by  me,  in  the  Herald  of  Astrology  for  1832 ;  and 
you  will  observe.  Sir,  that  the  moon  being  in  close  square 
aspect  to  the  evil  planet.  Mars,  together  with  the  other 
circumstances,  has,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  science,  caused  the  royal  native  to  become  blind. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  especial  notice,  that  on  the  very  day 
the  prince  had  the  misfortune  to  receive  a  blow  in  one 
eye  (14th  September,  1832),  which  has  eventually  led  to 
the  loss  of  sight,  the  moon  was  on  the  place  of  Mercury 
as  at  birth  and  at  the  last  birth-day ;  on  which  birth-day 
the  moon  was  on  the  place  of  Mars  at  birth,  and  the  sun 


in  square  aspect  to  Saturn.  These,  together  with  other 
exact  agreements  with  the  rules  of  Ptolemy,  occur  in  this 
royal  and  authentic  nativity.  To  common  minds  they 
may  appear  accidental  coincidences ;  but  to  your  supe- 
rior understanding,  as  you  are  of  all  men  aware  how- 
little  we  know  of  the  immensity  of  the  universe  or  the 
objects  or  modus  operandi  of  many  of  its  magnificent 
parts,  they  will,  1  hope,  appear  to  deserve  further  consi- 
deration.—I  am,  &c.,  THE  AUTHOR." 

"  The  chief  features  of  this  figure  of  the  heavens 
(Prince  George's)  are  the  situation  of  the  two  evil  planets 
in  the  descending  parts  of  heaven, — the  sixth  house. 
AVhen  so  situated,  they  give  diseases  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture. Both  the  luminaries  are  afflicted  by  Mars,  the 
Sun  being  in  exact  semi-quartile  aspect  from  him,  and 
the  Moon  applying  to  a  close  zodiacal  square,  and  pre- 
cisely in  mundane  square.  The  Sun  is  only  7  degrees 
18  minutes  from  the  mundane  square  of  Saturn.  The 
Moon  is  in  close  serai-square  of  the  Sun, —  a  testimony 
of  disease  to  the  eyes  ;  and  the  Sun  being  conjoined  with 
with  the  Pleiades  and  Hyades,  nebulous  stars,  and  near 
the  violent  fixed  star  Aldebaran,  is  another  such  testi- 
mony. But  the  chief  evil  is  the  situation  of  Mars,  who, 
being  in  the  sign  of  Aries,  which  rules  the  head,  was, 
when  taken  with  other  influences,  most  decidedly  a  cause 
of  blindness.  Mars  is  in  mundane  parallel  (equal  distance 
from  the  meridian)  with  Mercury.  And  Ptolemy  says 
that  "  Mars  will  cause  blindness  by  a  stroke  or  blow,  and 
if  he  be  configurated  with  Mercury,  it  will  be  effected 
either  in  a  place  of  exercise  or  sport."  It  is  the  case  that 
this  native  received  a  blow  by  playing  with  a  purse,  the 
end  of  which  struck  him  in  the  eye,  and  thus  led  eventu- 
ally to  blindness.  Lastly,  we  find  that  Venus  is  setting, 
or  exactly  passing  the  west  angle.  Now,  Ptolemy  says 
that,  "  if  Venus  be  in  one  of  the  angles,  and  especially 
if  she  be  in  that  of  the  west,  it  also  occasionally  happens 
that  the  natives  under  such  a  configuration  are  likewise 

INJURED    IN    THE    FACE    OR    EYES." 

"  We  say,  then,  here  is  a  clear  and  indisputable  case 
wherein  the  rules  of  Ptolemy  are  distinctly  borne  out; 
and  to  show  that  the  influence  which  existed  at  the  mo- 
ment of  birth  was  developed  by  directional  motion,  or  in 
other  words,  that  the  full  effects  were  felt  when  the  evil 
aspects  were  completed,  according  to  the  method  of  cal- 
culation taught  by  Ptolemy,  and  illustrated  by  Placidus, 
we  shall  give  a  few  directions. 

"  The  direction  of  the  Sun,  as  it  will  be  seen  farther 
on,  to  the  semiquartile  of  Mars,  measures  to  the  month  of 
June,  1832;  and  its  effects  were  to  heat  the  blood,  and 
produce  a  general  tendency  to  inflammatory  disease.  The 
direction  of  the  Moon  to  the  trine  of  Saturn  came  up  at 
13  and  a  quarter,  just  at  the  very  age  when  the  evil  hap. 
pened.  And  surely  the  fact  that  the  Moon  was  exactly 
passing  over  the  place  Mercury  was  in  at  birth  on  the 
very  day,  nay,  at  the  vet-y  hour  of  the  accident,  will  be 
admitted  as  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  science,  when 
it  is  recollected  that  Mercury  was  said  by  the  great 
master  of  that  science,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago, 
to  cause  such  accidents  by  sport,  the  exact  occasion  of 
this  melancholy  evil. 

"  The  direction  of  the  Moon  to  tlie  square  aspect  of 
Venus,  measured  to  the  spring  of  1834,  at  which  time 
the  native  and  his  friends  had  hopes  of  a  restoration  of 
his  sight,  through  the  skill  of  a  Prussian  occulist.  And 
it  should  be  observed  that  Ptolemy  states  in  his  third  book, 
that  "  Venus  will  ameliorate  diseases  by  medicines.' 
But  these  good  effects  were  neutralized  by  the  evil  di- 
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rection  of  the  ascendant  to  the  opposition  Mercury,  wliich 
came  on  during  the  summer,  and  which  did,  much  evil  ; 
and  this,  in  our  judgment,  by  means  of  a  journey,  on 
which  he  over-exerted  himself,  or  took  some  cold,  which 
renewed  the  disease. 

"  The  directions  to  come  are  generally  evil  for  some 
time  hence.  The  nativity,  indeed,  being  generally  of 
that  character.  The  approaching  parallel  of  the  Moon 
to  Saturn  will  severely  afflict  the  native's  health  during 
the  spring  ;  and  he  may  also  expect  much  affliction  to  his 
mother,  of  whose  death  there  will  be  considerable  danger. 

"  The  Moon,  in  this  natus,  is  the  hyleg,  (that  which 
rules  or  governs  the  life  or  vital  functions  of  the  native,) 
and  as  at  26  years  of  age  she  comes  to  very  evil  aspects, 
his  constitution  having  been  previously  shaken  by  disease, 
we  fear  that  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  overcome  the 
malefic  influence  of  that  period  ;  at  all  events,  we  are 
quite  certain  that  if  he  live  to  that  age,  he  will  then  be 
in  ejctreme  danger  of  death. 

''  In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  observe  that  we  here 
defy  the  whole  body  of  sceptics  to  deny  the  accuracy  of 
this  nativity,  or  to  show,  either  that  the  positions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  not  just  what  we  have  declared 
them  at  the  time  of  birth,  or  that  the  arcs  of  direction 
do  not  measure  to  the  periods  named.  We  have  taken 
the  science  just  as  we  found  it,  and  have  introduced  no 
new  thing  therein,  unless  it  be  some  little  improvement 
in  the  methods  of  calculating ;  and  we  here  give  to  the 
world  a  well-known  and  undoubted  nativity  ;  and  on  its 
agreement  with  the  events  of  the  native's  life  are  we 
prepared  to  let  the  science  of  astrology  stand  or  fall.  If 
those  events  answer  accurately  to  the  aspects  which  are 
past,  (and  this  they  undoubtedly  do;)  and  if  those  which 
are  to  come  should  also  agree  with  events  which  may 
befal  the  young  Prince, — if  he  should  suffer  sickness, 
and,  in  short,  end  his  days  at  the  time  we  have  predicted, 
— we  say,  in  the  name  of  naked  truth  and  common  de  - 
cency,  that  the  world  can  no  longer  deny  the  reality  of  that 
sublime  science  which  teaches  that  all  men  are  subject  to 

the  influence  of  the  stars. 

****** 

"  The  world  are  astonishingly  ignorant  even  of  what 
the  science  consists.  We  meet  men  of  education  who 
have  not  a  jot  more  correct  notion  than  the  most  ignorant 
of  the  uneducated,  (as  we  showed  in  our  last  number  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Godwin.)  The  most  ignorant  of  all  are 
men  of  learning  on  all  other  subjects.  The  public  and  the 
legislature  have  been  misled  by  this  means  ;  for  nobody 
would  suppose  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Godwin  or  Sir 
Richard  Phillips  were  totally  unacquainted  with  a  science 
against  which  they  had  ventured  to  write.  If  any  man 
ventured  to  write  against  any  other  science,  he  would  be 
laughed  at  if  he  did  not  first  make  himself  acquainted 
with  its  principles,  and  so  be  able  to  refute  it  by  practice 
as  well  as  theory.  This  is  never  done  by  astrology.  It  is 
denied  and  railed  at,  but  never  shown  to  be  untrue  ;  which 
would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  life  if  it  were  so.  We 
challenged  Dr.  Gregory,  three  years  ago,  to  take  any 
nativity,  and  prove  that  the  science  was  unfounded.  Two 
hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  any  one  wrote  a  book 
expressly  against  the  science,  and  that  was  Gassendi,  who 
could  not  work  a  nativity.  If  Dr.  Brewster,  who  has 
railed  loudly  against  the  science  in  his  Encyclopaedia,  had 
taken  the  nativity  of  Prince  George,  the  time  of  wliich 
was  officially  noted,  and  shown  that  there  was  no  reason 
by  the  science  for  his  blindness,  that  would  have  been  a 
stronger  argument  than  all  his  foul-mouthed  assertions 
tliat  astrologers  are  '  impostors.'  " 

We  give  the  following  summary  of  the  result  of  the 


above-mentioned  author's  calculations  of  the  nativity  of 
Prince  George,  as  it  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most 
plain  and  unmystified  astrological  predictions  that  we 
have  met  with. 

'^•' Prince  George  was  born  at  Berlin  4h.  40m.  P.M..  May 
27,  1819. 

2nd  February,  1S3J. — "  We  have  no  doubt  that,  with- 
in a  very  few  days  of  this  date,  the  native  will  be  much 
afflicted  by  sickness,  and  that  his  mother  will  be  also  a 
sufferer  about  this  period,  and  may  be  in  some  danger 
of  death." 

1836. — "  Summer  and  autumn  will  bring  some  ad- 
vantages to  the  native's  father,  probably  he  may  receive 
some  new  martial  appointment.  The  native  himself  will 
be  sickly;  yet  he  will  receive  benefit  by  means  of  sur- 
geons and  surgical  instruments.  About  the  winter  of 
the  same  year,  the  native  will  have  some  fortunate 
changes  take  place.  Tt  is  likely  he  may  have  some  in- 
crease to  his  fortune.  He  will  travel,  and  be  in  better 
health  than  previously.  If  ever  he  recover  his  eye-sight, 
it  will  be  under  this  benefic  influence. 

"  About  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  nine  months, 
he  is  in  danger  of  receiving  some  severe  blow  on  the 
head,  &c.  About  the  age  of  twenty  years  and  a  half  he 
may  expect  to  lose  some  relation  by  death,  probably  his 
father.  The  twenty-first  year  is  extremly  full  of  trou- 
ble. Twenty-one  and  a  half  is  especially  evi],  in  acci- 
dents, losses,  deaths  of  relations,  danger  in  travelling, 
&c.  The  twenty-third  year  is  rather  evil,  and  when 
nearly  completed  some  benefits  will  accrue,  and  the  na- 
tive is  freed  from  former  troubles. 

"^At  the  age  of  twenty-three  years  and  a  half,  a  feverish 
attack  and  accidents ;  much  trouble  and  vexation  about 
tvventy-foui-.  At  twenty-four  years  and  a  quarter,  his 
health  will  be  dangerously  ill ;  and  great  care  will  be 
requisite  to  avoid  some  peculiarly  distressing  complaint, 
such  as  his  grandfather  suffered.  He  will  be  much  af- 
flicted at  these  periods,  and  as  he  approaches  twenty-five, 
the  evil  rather  increases.  If  his  father  be  then  living, 
there  are  tokens  of  his  death. 

"  At  twenty-five  years  and  a  half  there  appears  a  re- 
newal of  the  disease  under  which  he  has  previously  la- 
boured. 

'^  A  most  violent  and  fatal  train  of  directions  about 
twenty-six  years.  If  the  native  should  reach  that  age, 
of  which  we  have  some  doubt,  he  will  feel  the  effects 
about  the  middle  of  May,  1845,  and  we  fear  that  it  will 
be  of  fatal  consequence.  I'he  new  moon  took  place  on 
the  22nd  day  of  June,  1819,  at  fifty-five  minutes  past 
three  P.  M.  (Berlin  time),  which  was  exactly  twenty-five 
days  twenty-three  hours  and  twelve  minutes  after  the 
natives' birth.  This,  a.t  the  raite  of  one  year  for  one  day, 
amounts  to  twenty-five  years,  eleven  months,  and 
eighteen  days,  which  will  be  on  the  15th  May,  1845  ; 
and  as  the  moon  and  sun  wiU  be  both  in  exact  square  to 
Saturn,  we  have  no  doubt  but  the  worst  possible  effects 
will  ensue  about  that  time :  the  aspect  of  Jupiter  is  too 
far  off,  we  fear,  to  save  life,  though  it  may  enable  him  to 
linger  some  time  ;  and  indeed,  such  is  the  powerful  na- 
ture of  this  influence,  that  we  are  led  to  believe  that  some 
degree  of  violence,  such  as  a  fall  from  a  carriage,  or  a 
sudden  blow,  will  be  the  proximate  cause  of  the  fatal  evil 
we  foresee." — Horoscope. 

We  have  now  allowed  the  astrologer  to  speak  for  him- 
self. We  shall  as  early  as  possible  give  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  and  then  compare  the  reasonings  of  both 
parties. 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  FOOD  IN  LONDON. 

Arthur  Young  estimated  the  cattle  of  all  kinds,  in 
England  and  Wales,  at  2,830,000,  in  1770.  In  1833, 
they  were  probably  half  as  many  more,  or  4^  millions. 
Sheep  are  about  five  times  as  numerous,  or  about  21 
millions;  and  pigs  three  times,  or  about  13  miUions.  Of 
horses  there  are  about  2|  millions. 

London  actually  consumes,  in  oxen,  calves,  and  sheep, 
per  Smithfield  returns,  160  millions  of  lbs.  per  annum, 
independently  of  3-7ths  offal.  This  applies  to  about 
4-5ths,  or  to  1,200,000  of  the  gross  population,  and  is 
about  133  lbs.  per  annum  to  each.  But  pigs,  fish,  poultry, 
and  game  make  up  an  equal  weight.  Butter  is  50  mil- 
lions lbs.  and  cheese  and  eggs  as  much.  The  flour  and 
salt  in  bread  is  320  millions  of  lbs.  and  a  fourth  more  is 
used  for  other  purposes,  with  half  as  much  more  of  all 
other  grain,  "^'egetables  and  fruits  are  equal  to  flour. 
And  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  oranges,  foreign  fruits,  &c.,  are 
equal  to  Smithfield.  Plence  the  consumption  of  London, 
taking  the  population  at  1,400,000,  is  as  follows : — 
Smithfield  Market,  160  millions;  the  out-parishes,  27  ; 
pigs,  fish,  and  poultry,  160  ;  the  out-parishes  27  ; 
butter,  cheese,  and  eggs,  100;  milk,  29  milUon  quarts, 
58  ;  bread,  320  ;  other  flour,  80  ;  other  grain  for  man, 
100;  potatoes,  vegetables,  &c.,  400;  Sugar,  coffee,  &c., 
160  ;  total  per  annum  1592  miUions  ;  which  divided  by 
365  X  1'^  millions,  is  exactly  3lbs.  and  2oz.  per  indi- 
vidual per  day ;  which  may  be  taken  at  10  oz.  for  break- 
fast, 24  oz.  for  dinner,  and  16  oz.  for  tea  and  supper. 
All  which  is  independent  of  wine, 'spirits,  drugs,  horse- 
keep,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  provinces,  the  quantity  is  not  less  per  diem  ; 
but  the  proportions  vary,  and  23  millions  in  the  United 
Kingdom  demand  an  average  450  lbs.  annually  of  various 
food  per  acre,  from  the  56  millions  of  cultivated  acres, 
for  the  ordinary  sustenance  of  the  population. — Facts. 


ANCIENT  AMERICA. 

The  following  paragraphs  indicate  that  America  has  an- 
cient claims,  though  without  written  history: — 

Humboldt  found,  in  possession  of  the  Indians  on  the 
Amazons,  engraved  green  stones,  exactly  like  the  Ethio- 
pian and  Babylonian,  or  Sahean  signets,  described  byjMr. 
Landseer.  They  are  real  Jade,  perforated,  and  loaded 
with  inscriptions  and  figures.  They  open  new  fields  for 
investigation.  Did  the  Amazons  pass  from  Africa  to 
South  America  }  Rude  figures,  resembling  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  different  animals,  are  found  also  sculptured 
in  granitic  and  other  hard  rocks. 

The  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  called  Palangal,  of  great 
extent  and  high  finish,  have  been  discovered  by  Goo  Ga- 
lindo,  in  a  thick  forest,  near  Poten,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Missouri;  and  the  neighbouring  country  is  also  filled 
with  architectural  works.  These,  and  other  remains  in 
North  America,  and  the  city  lately  discovered  in  Guata- 
mala,  seem  to  prove  revolutions  of  which  we  have  no 
present  suspicion. 

In  the  plains  of  Varinas,  South  America,  are  found 
tumuli  and  a  causeway,  thirteen  miles  long  and  fifteen 
feet  high,  more  ancient  than  the  Indians.  On  the  high 
rocks  of  Encaramada  are  sculptured  and  painted  rocks  ; 
and  also  others  on  a  large  rock  in  the  plains,  which  the 
Indians  say  Avere  made  by  their  fathers  when  the  great 
waters  lifted  their  boats  to  those  levels. 

Humboldt  states,  that  fragments  of  ancient  painted 
pottery  are  found  in  the  woods  of  both  Americas,  far 


from  the  residenceof  man,  exhibiting  crocodiles,  monkeys, 
and  some  large  quadruped. 

The  most  remarkable  monuments  of  Mexican  industry 
is  the  Pyramid,  or  Teocallis,  of  Cholula ;  and  of  Peru- 
vian, the  Causeway  of  Paramo,  resembling,  in  magni- 
tude. Napoleon's  road  over  the  Alps.  Of  course,  moun- 
tains are  the  originals  of  pyramids  every  where,  and  the 
intellect  of  a  beaver  invents  a  causeAvay,  without  re- 
ferring to  Egypt  or  the  Old  "World. 

The  ancient  fortifications,  found  in  the  American  fo- 
rests, are  judged,  by  the  trees,  to  be  much  above  one 
thousand  years  old. 

The  Stone-mountain  in  Carolina  is  a  vast  wall  of 
stones,  built  by  an  extinct  people. — Sir  R.  Phillips. 

Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  have  deduced  three  propo- 
sitions, which  they  call  laws,  from  their  experiments  on 
vegetable  substances.  The  first  is,  "  a  vegetable  sub- 
stance is  always  acid  whenever  the  oxygen  it  contains  is 
to  the  hydrogen  in  a  greater  proportion  than  in  water." — 
The  second,  "  a  vegetable  substance  is  always  resinous, 
or  oily,  or  spirituous,  whenever  it  contains  oxygen  in  a 
smaller  proportion  to  the  hydrogen  than  in  water." — The 
third,  "  a  vegetable  substance  is  neither  acid  nor  resinous; 
but  either  saccharine  or  mucilaginous,  or  analogous  to 
woody  fibre  or  starch,  whenever  the  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen in  it  are  in  the  same  poroportions  as  in  water. 

THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  ALL  THINGS. 

Amid  this  scene  of  universal  change, 
Of  infinite  variety,  of  life. 
Of  death,  light,  darkness — there  prevails 
One  general  rule  of  order  heavenly. 

No  part  of  Nature  that  has  ever  been. 
Can  cease  to  be: — 'tis  true,  it  may  resolve 
Itself  into  new  elements,  and  become 
A  new  creation;  mingling  with  a  part 
Of  what  it  was  not, — and  unlike  in  all 
Save  in  the  principle  of  life,  which  gives 
A  likeness  unto  all  things; — but  there  is  still 
"VVithin  it  that  which  shall  into  itself 
Return  hereafter; — and  therein  is  seen 
That  beautiful  eternity  of  change, 
That  power  infinite  of  varied  life, 
"\Yhich  is  itself  an  immortality. 

Oh,  happy  thought,  for  those  who  love  to  think 
They  live  for  ever! — for  while  we  are  made  up 
Of  that  which  is  about  us,  where  is  death .'' 
And  thus  I  shall  return, — and  go, — and  come, 
For  ever  and  for  ever; — it  may  be 
A  happier,  and  a  better; — or  for  worse. 
As  Nature  shall  decree,  and  thou,  O  God; 
Since  Nature's  nothing  but  another  name 
For  thee,  Eternal!  FRANK  JOHNSON. 

NOTICE. 

To-morrow  Evening,  Sunday  23d,  Mr.  Smith  will  de- 
liver another  demonstrative  discourse  at  36,  Castle-street 
East,  Oxford-market,  in  which  he  will  give  a  further 
development  of  the  first  principles  of  the  New  Science 
of  the  Harmony  of  Nature. — Admittance  threepence. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

The  Gatherer  having  come,  as  we  described  in  our  last, 
and  having  collected  the  scattered  fragments  of  philoso- 
phy together  over  all  the  civilized  world,  a  thing  which 
had  no  precedent,  and  as  yet  has  never  found  a  successor ; 
one  would  suppose  that  this  would  be  productive  of  good 
to  mankind,  by  creating  unity  of  mind  and  brotherly 
kindness,  enlisting  all  under  one  banner,  and  embracing 
aU  under  one  common  family  name  of  Christians,  i.  e. 
Children  of  the  Anointed.  But  what  says  the  science  of 
Nature  to  this .''  It  says  there  are  two  gatherings — an 
evil  and  a  good.  And  what  say  the  old  Jewish  pro- 
phets.-*  They  say  there  are  <m;o  anointed  ones.  Zech.iv.  14. 
And  what  says  Jesus  Christ  ?  There  are  two  advents. 
All  these  agree. 

If  you  gather  men  together  in  ignorance,  before  they 
have  reduced  their  knowledge  to  general  principles,  and 
discovered  the  foundations  of  truth — is  not  this  tanta- 
mount to  a  dispersion .''  Does  it  not  merely  collect  them 
in  order  to  set  them  a-quarreUing  ?  They  come  to  con- 
tend, and  the  more  numerous  they  are,  the  more  deadly 
will  be  the  feuds  in  which  they  engage.  No  sort  of  wea- 
pon will  be  spared,  from  the  tongue  of  the  polemic  to  the 
fagot  of  the  priest  and  the  sword  of  the  militant  enthu- 
siast. Hence,  in  accordance  with  Nature,  the  first  Ga- 
therer says,  "  I  come  not  to  send  peace,  but  division  ;" 
and  every  schoolboy  knows  how  faithfully  he  has  fulfilled 
his  threat. 

Never  did  a  gathering  take  place  in  this  world,  before 
the  gathering  of  the  Son  of  Mary.  Many  philosophers 
and  monarchs  attempted  to  accomplish  one,  but  every  at- 
tempt was  visited  with  a  signal  defeat.  The  Grecian 
philosophers  collected  great  numbers  of  the  learned  and 
the  speculative  of  ancient  times  within  the  porches  of 
their  schools,  and  the  groves  of  their  academies ;  and 
many  of  the  best  and  the  wisest  of  the  ancients  were  proud 
to  call  themselves  by  the  names  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno, 
and  Epicurus.  But  these  were  mere  handfuls  of  men,  in 
comparison  of  the  nations,  the  kingdoms,  and  the  empires 
of  Christians,  whose  founder  exceeded  all  his  predeces- 
sors and  all  his  successors  in  the  extent  and  authority  of 
his  dominion  and  doctrines.  He  not  only  founded  schools 
and  sects,  as  others  had  done  before  him,  but  he  assumed 
the  magisterial  sword,  the  imperial  diadem,  and  the  royal 
sceptre,  and  gave  a  new  and  a  family  name  to  almost 
every  member  of  the  civilized  world. 

Has  not  this  been  a  benefit  conferred  upon  society.?  Is 
it  not  one  great  and  important  step  in  the  progress  of 
union,  that  has  prepared  the  way,  and  made  the  paths 


straight,  for  the  final  consummation  of  the  great  work  of 
redemption  ?  There  is  at  least  one  book,  and  a  few  prin- 
ciples, which  this  immense  fold  all  hold  in  common, 
how  much  soever  they  may  differ  upon  other  subjects : 
and  dark  as  their  opinions  are  upon  this  fundamental 
doctrine,  it  serves  as  a  rallying  point  to  accomplish  a  more 
intimate  and  permanent  union  when  the  Ught  of  science 
has  dawned  upon  it.  This  principle  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  science,  as  we  have  already  shown  ;  and  by 
its  aid  we  shall  still  further  demonstrate  that  Religion  is 
the  science  of  Nature  in  mystery,  veiled  [from  the  igno- 
rant mind  by  dark  sayings,  and  utterly  incapable  of  being 
understood  by  the  ancients,  or  even  our  own  fathers. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  first  gathering  is  merely 
nominal; 'and,  like  the  first  of  every  thing,  proves  a  fail- 
ure ;  but  even  this  failure  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
second  gathering.  The  divisions  of  the  intellectual  world 
are  analagous  to  the  divisions  of  labour  in  the  arts.  One 
man  shears  the  sheep,  another  combs  the  wool,  another 
spins  it,  another  dyes  it,  and  another  weaves  the  cloth  ; 
another  dresses  it,  and  another  makes  it  into  clothes; 
another  wears  the  clothes;  another  collects  the  rags,  which 
soon  enter  into  a  new  state  and  circuit  of  existence.  The 
operations  of  mind  are  perfectly  analagous.  Truth  is 
manufactured  in  a  similar  manner ;  the  elements  are  all 
in  our  possession,  but  they  require  to  be  analysed ;  and 
in  order  to  analyse  them  properly,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  divided  into  departments,  each  depart- 
ment being  committed  to  a  larger  or  smaller  body  of  in- 
dividuals, in  proportion  to  its  importance.  The  first 
gathering  puts  these  materials  into  their  possession,  and 
immediately  the  work  of  elaboration  commences. 

Now  as  Nature  appears  to  be  always  in  a  state  of  con- 
tradiction to  herself,  containing  two  extremes,  which 
really  agree,  although  they  may  appear  to  differ,  igno- 
rance, as  a  matter  of  course,  necessarily  takes  up  the 
erroneous  notion,  that  one  is  right  and  the  other  wrong. 
This  is  the  first  axiom  of  stupidity,  and  all  the  learned 
and  unlearned  agree  upon  it.  Hence,  they  split  as  fol- 
lows : — One  approves  of  monarchy,  the  other  of  demo- 
cracy ;  one  of  episcopacy,  the  other  of  presbytery ;  one 
of  unity,  the  other  of  trinity ;  one  says  Christ  was  a 
mere  man,  the  other  says  he  was  a  god-man ;  one  says 
there  should  be  an  established  church,  the  other  says  nay; 
one  says  man  is  a  free  agent,  the  other  says  he  is  a  ne- 
cessary agent ;  the  one  says  the  wicked  shall  be  destroyed 
in  hell,  the  other  says  nay ;  the  one  says  the  body  shall 
rise  again,  the  other  says  it  won't  ;  the  one  says  the  pope 
is  the  head  of  the  church,  the  other  denies  it,  and  calls 
the  pope  antichrist.     The  one  says  the  pope  is  infallible 
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with  a  council,  the  other  says  he  is  infallible  without  a 
council ;  another  says  he  is  falUble  in  both  cases.  One 
says  we  are  saved  by  faith  ;  another^  by  works  ;  a  third, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  without  faith  or  works.  One  says 
there  is  a  God,  and  other  says  nay ;  one  says  he"  has  a 
son,  and  others,  "  How  can  that  be.''"  We  shall  enu- 
merate no  more ;  our  readers  may  imagine  the  rest.  This 
is  the  first  gathering.  This  is  the  division  Jesus  Christ 
came  to  send ;  this  is  the  refraction  of  the  ray  of  truth, 
when  it  enters  into  the  triangular  prism  of  a  human 
mind. 

Now  all  these  parties  are  right ;  there  is  not  a  single 
proposition  there  which  is  not  literally  correct ;  each  is  a 
tint — part  of  the  ray,  but  not  the  whole — and  true  in  the 
very  same  sense  of  the  word  that  red  is  Ught.  Every 
one  will  allow  that  red  is  light,  and  yet  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  not,  for  hght  is  white.  Again,  red  is  true  Hght, 
and  yet  it  is  false ;  for  a  red  medium  will  tinge  all  Nature 
with  a  false  hue.  False  hue !  How  can  it  be  false  when 
it  is  real  ?  When  I  put  on  red  spectacles,  aU  Nature  is 
red ;  but  false,  because  I  have  destroyed  the  equality  of 
the  rays,  and  given  a  preponderance  to  one.  Colourless 
spectacles  are  true,  because  they  are  just. 

Now,  my  friends,  do  you  want  to  have  a  pair  of  co- 
lourless spectacles,  through  which  you  may  be  enabled  to 
see  Nature  correctly  }  then  you  shall  have  them  without 
money  and  without  price.  But,  first  of  all,  let  us  en- 
quire what  colourless  spectacles  are — are  they  spectacles 
which  reject  or  which  receive  all  colours  ?  If  they  re- 
jected all  colours,  they  would  certainly  be  colourless ;  but 
you  would  see  nothing,  for  no  light  would  come  through 
them ;  they  could  not  be  spectacles ;  they  are  negative. 
Then  you  must  receive  all  colours  ?  certainly ;  receive  all, 
and  retain  none ;  otherwise  they  become  coloured  specta- 
cles, such  as  all  Believers,  Infidels,  Unitarians,  Trinita- 
rians, Deists,  and  Atheists  wear,  who  receive  the  negative 
or  the  affirmative  alone,  and  reject  the  opposite.  One 
says,  I  believe  in  positive  electricity;  his  opponent  says, 
negative  electricity  is  the  true  kind.  The  two  parties 
frown  and  scowl  upon  each  other  till,  by  and  by,  the  two 
electricities  unite  with  a  flash,  and  "  where  are  they  }" 
Which  is  the  true  kind  ?  I'll  tell  you,  friends  ;  they  are 
both  one  kind.  Do  you  never  feel  yourselves  actuated 
by  two  opposite  wills — one  will  compelling  you  to  pay 
away  money,  while  another  wiU  inclines  you  to  keep  it 
in  your  pocket  }  yet  you  have  only  one  will  after  all,  and 
that  is  to  pay  the  money.  These  are  only  the  mysteries 
of  Nature ;  and  modern  philosophers  have  already  clearly 
demonstrated  this  important  fact,  that  all  science  must 
end  in  mystery  at  last.  But  there  are  the  mysteries  of 
ignorance  and  the  mysteries  of  science :  we  wish  to  teach 
you  the  latter ;  but  we  do  not  promise  to  remove  the 
mystery,  but  to  make  the  mystery  demonstrable  by 
science,  instead  of  being  believed  by  ignorance.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  evident  that  space  is  infinite,  but  we  cannot 
conceive  infinity ;  that  time  has  neither  beginning  nor 
end,  but  we  cannot  comprehend  eternity ;  yet  we  can 
demonstrate  both. 

But  there  are  many  of  these  contradictions  which  are 
very  simple  and  intelligible ;  for  instance,  all  of  you  al- 
ready understand  how  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  de- 


mocracy are  correct  in  principle — for  monarchy  is  the 
principle  of  unity  of  action ;  aristocracy,  the  principle  of 
subordination  and  superintendence;  democracy,  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  equality  :  each  is  right  in  union  with 
the  other  two,  but  each  is  wrong  when  it  preponderates 
or  destroys  the  others ;  for,  if  there  is  only  one  ruler, 
there  can  be  no  order ;  if  there  is  not  one  president,  there 
must  be  confusion  ;  and,  if  the  people  are  not  governed 
according  to  their  own  pleasure,  there  must  be  discontent- 
ment in  a  great  nation.  There  are,  therefore,  three  things 
to  be  considered  in  government — individual  presidency, 
subordinate  agents,  or  representatives  of  the  supreme 
power,  and  the  voice  of  the  people ;  these  three  are  one — 
all  right  in  friendly  union,  all  wrong  in  separation  or  in- 
equality. The  same  may  be  said  of  Popery,  Episcopacy, 
and  Presbytery ;  these  are  merely  the  same  in  ecclesias- 
tics as  the  other  is  in  politics.  Of  unity  and  trinity  we 
have  treated  already  in  former  numbers.  Of  an  estab- 
lished church  we  simply  say,  that  that  which  belongs  to 
all  the  people,  must  be  connected  with  the  state,  for  the 
public  interest  is  the  state :  hence,  an  establishment  is 
right  when  unity  comes ;  but  that  which  belongs  to  a 
part  only  is  not  the  state,  but  a  faction  ;  hence,  the  Dis- 
senters are  right. 

But  how  can  a  Deist  or  Christian,  and  an  Atheist,  be 
both  right .''  the  former  because  he  believes  that  matter 
must  be  regulated  by  mind,  and  the  other  because  he  re- 
jects the  idea  of  a  God  who  is  not  connected  with  matter  ? 
Both,  however,  are  decidedly  wrong,  as  experience  and 
the  Scriptures  teach;  experience  teaches  the  marriage 
union  of  mind  and  matter,  and  the  Scriptures  teach  us 
that  God  made  man  in  his  own  image,  i.  e.  body  and 
mind  ;  and  Jesus  Christ,  the  material  God,  is  called  the 
express  image  of  the  Father.  Atheism  is  the  leap  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  absurdity,  raised  up  by  nature  to 
correct  the  other;  and  both  are  like  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive electricity,  which  produce  rest  and  tranquillity  by 
union  only,  not  by  victory. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  we  recon- 
cile extremes.  It  is  of  universal  application,  and  over- 
whelming in  its  evidence,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
nicety  of  its  accordance  with  all  the  known  laws  of 
nature  and  principles  of  all  the  sciences.  If  you  can 
bring  one  science  to  oppose  us,  we  abandon  the  doctrine 
for  ever.  Nay,  we  shall  immediately  give  it  up,  if  you. 
bring  one  science  whose  first  and  last  principles  do  not 
clearly  corroborate  it.  It  is  the  science  of  Nature,  and 
therefore  includes  every  subject,  and  we  shall  bring  in 
by  and  by  some  interesting  departments,  of  which  our 
readers  have  little  conception.  We  shall  alarm  the  ex- 
treme bigots  of  both  faith  and  infidelity,  we  know;  but 
we  shall  have  our  pick  of  readers,  whose  liberal  minds 
can  receive  the  two  extremes  of  truth,  and  perform  the 
marriage  union  of  nature. 

The  office  of  Jesus  Christ  was  to  divide  these  ex- 
tremes :  "  I  come  to  set  a  man  against  his  neighbour,  the 
father  against  the  son,  and  the  son  against  the  father, 
and  a  man's  foes  shall  be  those  of  his  own  house ;"  but 
''  other  sheep  I  [have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold  ;  them 
also  will  I  bring  with  me,  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and 
one  shepherd."     The  first  fold  is  a  fold  of  war  and  con- 
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tention — the  second  a  fold  of  peace.  From  this  correct 
and  scientific  mode  of  analysing  the  past,  it  follows  that 
all  is  right  and  all  is  wrong.  All  is  right  in  its  place,  but 
wrong  as  a  permanent  and  inviolable  institution.  Human 
society  is  progressive.  It  is  like  a  vegetable,  which  first 
grows  downwards  before  it  grows  upwards.  It  first 
takes  root  in  the  earth,  before  it  ascends  into  the  light  of 
heaven.  It  has  its  successive  stages  of  progress;  first 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 
How  false,  then,  must  be  the  principle  upon  which  vulgar 
infidelity  is  founded,  since  it  denies  the  source  from 
which  this  progress  emanates,  and  the  consummation  to 
which  it  tends!  How  false  also  must  be  the  principle  of 
vulgar  faith,  since  it  stops  the  movement  of  this  pro- 
gress of  nature,  and  attempts  to  curb  the  growth  of 
science  and  the  mind,  by  giving  stagnation  to  ancient 
creeds,  and  unchangeable  meanings  to  the  mysteries  of 
ignorance;  by  confining  the  manhood  of  society  to  the 
lessons  of  infancy,  and  making  that  the  ultimatum  of 
knowledge  to-day  which  was  suited  to  the  human  mind 
two  thousand  years  ago,  when  science  was  unknown,  and 
only  the  arts  were  cultivated  ! 

Neither  party  has  occasion  to  boast ;  they  are  equally 
unphilosophical ;  but  there  is  more  liberality  in  the  infidel, 
because  he  is  the  negative.  It  is  this  quality  that  makes 
him  a  better  recipient  of  truth  than  the  other,  and  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  we  first  addressed  ourselves  unto 
him.  He  is  the  soil  in  which  the  word  shall  take  root, 
and  we  do  not  fear  the  result.  It  will  bring  forth  abun- 
dantly, and  that  speedily.  As  soon  as  he  receives  it,  the 
opposite  party  becomes  negative  to  him,  inasmuch  as  he 
then  has  a  more  affirmative  doctrine  than  they.  The  vul- 
gar infidel  cannot  tell  what  he  believes — he  only  tells 
what  he  does  not  believe.  He  is  in  the  opposition ;  he 
criticises  the  measures  of  his  rivals:  but  when  he  has 
concocted  measures  of  his  own,  and  got  the  superiority  of 
his  rival  by  an  aflirmative  doctrine,  the  parties  will  then 
exchange  relations  to  each  other;  but  this  he  never  can 
do  with  a  negative  doctrine,  for  it  is  an  unalterable  law 
of  nature  that  an  affirmative  is  stronger  than  a  negative. 
A  man  who  swears  in  a  court  that  he  has  seen  a  thing,  is 
stronger  evidence  than  he  who  swears  he  did  not  see, 
though  standing  beside  the  other. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

'  ELECTRICITY. 

Man  always  runs  into  error  before  the  simplicity  of  truth 
can  find  a  reception  in  his  mind.  It  is  an  invariable  rule, 
error  first,  truth  afterwards.  The  first  idea  which  sug- 
gested itself  respecting  this  singular  and  interesting  de- 
partment of  nature  now  before  us,  was,  that  electricity 
was  a  distinct  and  independent  fluid,  which  pervaded  Na- 
ture, but  at  the  same  time  was  differently  affected  by  dif- 
fCTent  species  of  matter  and  different  modes  of  action. 
So,  in  like  manner,  galvanism  was  supposed  to  be  another 
species  of  fluid,  and  magnetism  another,  and  light  ano- 
ther, and  fire  or  heat  another;  and  so  on  through  an  end- 
less variety  of  elements,  the  coexistence  of  which,  as 
distinct  and  independent  substances  in  the  same  space,  all 
ready  to  make  their  appearance  as  soon  as  certain  exist- 


ing causes  begin  to  act,  is  such  a  chaotic  confusion  of 
ideas,  that  philosophy  becomes  bewildered  with  the  miz- 
maze,  and  the  enquiring  mind  despairs  of  ever  being  able 
to  realize  the  saying,  that  truth  is  characterized  by  sim- 
plicity, and  that  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  cannot 
err  therein. 

Philosophers  have  already  discovered  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  supporting  this  Babylonish  division  of  Nature, 
that  thev  are  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  alive 
to  the  great  ultimate  truth  of  the  unity  or  trinity  of  Na- 
ture. Electricity,  magnetism,  and  galvanism,  are  now 
demonstrated  to  be  one  and  the  same  principle  in  different 
modes  of  action  ;  and  this  is  a  very  important  step  to- 
wards a  much  closer  union  of  other  principles  still  vul- 
garly supposed  to  be  distinct. 

Those  who  have  attended  to  our  doctrine  from  the 
commencement  need  not  be  told  that  electricity  consists 
of  two  extremes,  an  active  and  a  passive,  or  positive  and 
negative ;  for  without  these  two  extremes  there  could  be 
no  action.  This  is  the  first  law  of  Nature— action  and 
passion  to  begin  with.  These  two  kinds  of  electricity  may 
be  produced,  the  first  by  rubbing  a  piece  of  glass,  and  the 
second,  by  rubbing  a  piece  of  wax.  Hence  the  one  is 
sometimes  called  vitreous  or  glassy,  the  second  resinous 
electricity ;  yet  both  have  the  principles  of  activity  and 
passivity  within  them.  Whenever  electricity  is  excited,  it 
is  excited  in  both  kinds.  Thus  the  glass  of  an  electric 
machine  has  the  positive  electricity,  and  the  rubber  the 
negative.  If  you  rub  a  piece  of  red  wax  with  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief or  warm  flannel,  the  wax  has  the  negative,  and 
the  handkerchief  or  flannel  the  positive.  The  action  causes 
a  union  of  the  two  powers  on  the  spot  where  the  friction 
takes  place,  and  the  one  accumulates  on  the  one  surface, 
and  the  other  on  the  other  surface.  In  no  case  do  they 
or  can  they  exist  alone.  If  I  charge  a  body  with  positive 
electricity,  and  bring  another  body  near  it,  that  body,  if 
not  insulated  by  glass  or  wax,  or  other  non-conductors, 
which  do  not  convey,  but  only  accumulate  electricity, 
that  body  instantly  becomes  charged  with  negative  elec- 
tricity. The  negative  comes  from  the  earth  to  meet  the 
positive;  and  if  the  two  bodies  are  brought  sufficiently 
near,  the  two  electricities  tinite  with  a  spark,  and  both  re- 
turn unto  the  earth.  Two  positives  won't  unite,  and  two 
negatives  won't  unite;  but  positive  and  negative  only  will 
form  a  union.  Thus  we  see  in  Nature  the  great  omni- 
present principles  of  hatred  and  love,  repulsion  and  at- 
traction. 

These  two  species  of  electricity  bear  a  close  resemblance 
in  their  modes  of  action  to  the  acid  and  the  alkali,  or  the 
oxygen  and  the  hydrogen.  Acids,  we  formerly  observed, 
convert  vegetable  blue  into  red,  and  alkalis  restore 
the  blue.  So  it  happens  with  the  positive  and  negative 
electricity.  Dr.  Wollaston  discovered  that  sparks  of  po- 
sitive electricity  changed  blue  litmus  paper  into  red,  and 
negative  sparks  restored  the  redness  ;  and  we  have  for- 
merly observed,  that  the  red  rays  of  light  are  the  seat  of 
oxygen,  and  the  blue  of  hydrogen  ;  so  that  the  analogy 
is  demonstrated  in  the  most  simple  manner. 

But  where  is  the  cause  }  We  have  not  yet  discovered 
it,  even  when  we  have  brought  it  to  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen ;  for  it  is  quite  as  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  how 
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oxygen  and  hydrogen  can  act  and  react  on  each  other,  as 
to  imagine  a  dead  man  playing  a  guitar.  The  cause  lies 
deeper  still  than  these,  but  we  can  trace  it  no  farther  with 
the  senses.  The  mind  alone  perceires  the  necessity  of 
referring  the  whole  causaUty  of  these  everlasting  move- 
ments of  Nature  to  a  sensitive  active  principle  of  love  and 
hatred.  The  union  of  this  twofold  living  principle  with 
the  elements  of  matter,  in  a  manner  analagous  to"  that  of 
the  union  of  our  own  body  and  mind,  is  the  ultimatum  of 
philosophy.  The  vulgar  materialist  stops  at  the  matter, 
and  talks  of  action  and  reaction  in  language  which  is  un- 
intelligible to  himself  or  others ;  but  experience,  which 
is  our  only  guide  in  every  subject  of  philosophy,  defies 
the  attempt  to  accomplish  a  divorce  between  materialism 
and  spiritualism.  They  are  the  two  extremes  which  are 
universally  coexistent,  and  as  inseparable  as  the  two 
sexual  principles  of  electricity,  galvanism,  and  magnetism. 
When  therefore  we  resolve  all  the  movements  of  Nature 
into  two  material  principles,  possessing  an  active  and  a 
passive  character,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  do  not 
also  resolve  them  into  two  spiritual  or  mental  principles, 
of  which  the  material  are  merely  the  type  or  model ;  for 
in  so  doing  we  should  be  guilty  of  as  great  an  absurdity 
as  that  of  supposing  action  to  exist  without  passion,  or 
passion  without  action. 

When  a  body  is  electrified,  the  electricity  does  not  pe- 
netrate the  surface,  but  merely  accumulates  on  the  out- 
side. When  the  electrified  body  is  globular,  it  is  equally 
diflFused  over  the  surface ;  but  when  the  body  is  cylin- 
drical, the  electricity  accumulates  most  at  the  two  ex- 
tremes. When  a  conducting  body,  such  as  brass,  iron, 
the  human  body,  &c.,  (which  are  good  conductors  of 
electricity,)  is  brought  near  to  a  body  charged  with  elec- 
tricity, the  electricity  all  collects  towards  that  part  of  the 
electrified  body  which  is  nearest  the  body  that  approaches. 
It  comes  forth  to  meet  it,  as  it  were,  in  preparation  for  a 
union,  long  before  that  union  is  eflPected.  Thus,  if  I  ap- 
proach a  highly  electrified  body  without  touching  it,  the 
electricity  accumulates  on  the  part  nearest  my  body,  and 
an  opposite  electricity  is  collected  in  the  part  of  my  body 
which  is  nearest  the  other  electrified  body.  I  am  thus 
charged  with  electricity,  although  I  do  not  perceive  it 
until  I  approach  so  near  as  to  cause  the  union,  which  de- 
clares itself  by  a  visible  spark,  accompanied  by  a  crack- 
ling sound.  But  how  can  I  prove  that  I  am  electrified  ? 
I  prove  it  by  insulating  myself,  as  it  is  called ;  placing 
myself  on  a  non-conducting  substance,  such  as  a  glass 
stool,  which  prevents  the  electricity  from  returning  to 
the  earth  when  the  electrified  body  is  removed.  And 
when  this  electrified  body  is  removed,  I  find  that  I  have 
become  electrified  without  contact  of  any  electrified  body, 
merely  by  drawing  electricity  of  one  kind  from  the  earth 
into  my  body,  to  meet  electricity  of  another  kind,  which 
was  in  proximity  to  my  body.  This  is  called  induction, 
and  shows  the  principle  of  attraction  in  a  very  beautiful 
manner.  Now  it  is  evident  from  this,  that  those  who 
imagine  that  negative  electricity  is  merely  the  absence  of 
electricity,  are  wrong.  Negative  electricity  is  quite  as 
actire  as  positive,  only  it  produces  the  opposite  effects  ; 
for  it  always  undoes  that  which  the  positive  does,  and 
viae  versa ;  so  that  both  are  positive,  and  both  nega- 


tive. They  are  one  in  two,  and  two  in  one,  equally 
powerful. 

They  will  be  best  illustrated  by  their  two  corresponding 
principles,  love  and  hatred;  for  materialism  can  only  be 
illustrated  by  spiritualism,  and  spiritualism  only  by  ma- 
terialism. Love  and  hatred  are  two  distinct  and  opposite 
feehngs,  and  yet  one.  Love  is  an  attraction  to  that 
which  is  good — Hatred  an  aversion  from  that  which  is 
evil.  But  by  seeking  good  I  am  at  the  same  time  shun- 
ning evil,  and  by  shunning  evil  I  am  seeking  good. 
Hatred,  therefore,  in  teaching  me  to  shun  evil,  produces 
love  of  good;  and  love,  in  teaching  me  to  seek  good, 
creates  hatred  of  evil.  Love  and  hatred,  then,  are 
merely  the  positive  and  negative  electricity;  the  one  in- 
variably working  into  the  hands  of  the  other — the  one 
undoing  what  the  other  does,  and  vice  versa — yet  both 
being  in  reality  the  same  thing.  Self-love.  Thus  it 
happens  that  strong  excitements  of  hatred  and  love  pro- 
duce very  nearly  the  same  effect  upon  the  nervous  system. 

When  a  man  is  charged  with  love  of  any  kind,  espe- 
cially self-love,  he  always  produces  aversion  in  every 
other  man.  When  he  is  charged  with  negative  self-love, 
or  generosity,  he  produces  love  positive.  This,  however, 
is  more  evident  in  sexual  love,  which  is  positive  and  ne- 
gative. As  the  two  opposite  electricities  seek  each  other, 
so  do  the  two  sexes,  and  vice  versa.  Positive  electricity 
creates  negative  electricity,  and  so  in  hke  manner  love 
creates  love ;  and  if  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  of 
love,  there  are  also  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  electricity  ; 
for  there  are  some  bodies  which  are  non-conductors— 
these  of  course  are  not  affected.  iVon-conducting  bo- 
dies, however,  may  be  made  conductors  by  covering  them 
with  metal  plate ;  and  gold  plate  is  well  known  to  convert 
the  most  unfeeling  and  insensible  heart  into  the  most 
passionate  of  lovers.  The  analogy  is  perfect,  and  we 
think  we  require  to  advance  little  more  to  demonstrate 
that  the  positive  and  negative  electricity  are  male  and 
female  principles  of  nature.  W  e  may  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  strong  love  always  creates  strong  hatred ;  for 
the  male  in  love  hates  every  male  that  approaches,  and 
the  female  in  love  hates  every  female  that  approaches. 
Is  it  not  then  true  that  man  was  born  in  the  image  of 
God .''  We  shall  prove  it  a  thousand  other  ways,  so  that 
none  but  fools  shaJl  deny  it.  But  the  Christians  have 
not  yet  found  their  mother — How  then  can  they  be  bom 
again  ?  Their  God  is  a  male  only.  Woman  has  always 
been  overlooked.  The  mother-god  is  about  to  be  revest- 
ed. "■  Behold  the  time  shall  come  that  the  bride  shall 
appear,  and  she  coming  forth  shall  be  seen  who  is  now 
withdrawn  from  the  earth."  "  Be  joyful,  O  thou  mother, 
with  thy  children,  for  I  will  deliver  thee,  saith  the  Lord. 
Embrace  thy  children  until  I  come,  and  show  mercy 
unto  them,  for  my  wells  ran  over,  and  my  grace  shall  not 
fail."     {Esdras.) 

ASSIMILATION. 
{^Concluded  from  our  last.) 
The  separation  of  the  chyle,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  second  stage  in  the  process  of  assimilation,  and 
which  continues,  though  gradually  diminishing,  thraugh 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  is  very 
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obscure  in  its  nature.  There  are  three  agencies  which 
may  be  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the  production  of  it: 
—first,  the  action  of  the  different  parts  of  the  chyme 
upon  each  other,  the  efficacy  of  which  is  rendered  proba- 
ble by  the  fact  that  certain  substances  are  more  nutritious 
when  taken  into  the  stomach  together  than  either  of 
them  is  when  taken  singly ;  secondly,  the  influence  of 
the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice;  and  thirdly,  the  action  of 
a  peculiar  secretion  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  intestine 
itself.  Whether  one,  or  another,  or  all  of  these  produce 
the  effect,  or  if  all,  how  much  is  to  be  attributed  to  one, 
and  how  much  to  another,  is  not  known.  Thus,  in  this 
part  of  the  process  of  assimilation  also,  we  are  left  in 
doubt  both  as  to  the  agent  and  the  specific  effect. 

From  the  intestinal  canal,  and  especially  from  the 
duodenum,  in  which  it  is  most  copiously  produced,  the 
chyle  is  taken  up  by  the  lacteal  vessels.  These  are  small 
tubes  which  open  on  the  inner  coat  of  the  intestine,  not 
by  mouths  equal  even  to  their  small  diameters,  but  each 
by  a  number  of  very  minute  pores,  or  villi,  which  radiate 
from  a  centre,  and  whose  openings  are  so  small  that  they 
admit  only  the  most  minute  substances.  These  lacteals 
with  their  villous  openings  continue  along  the  greater 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  but  they  become  less  nume- 
rous as  the  food  advances,  and  furnishes  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  chyle.  From  the  intestine  they  proceed  along 
the  mesentery,  uniting  into  thicker  trunks,  and  also 
anastomosing  with  each  other,  so  as,  in  some  instances, 
to  form  a  sort  of  network.  They  also  contain  numerous 
valves,  and  as  the  seats  of  these  do  not  expand,  along 
with  the  intermediate  parts,  the  distended  lymphatics  ap- 
pear to  consist  of  a  succession  of  little  barrels  or  beads. 

All  the  lacteals  discharge  their  contents  into  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  thoracic  duct,  which  ascends  in  the 
back  part  of  the  thorax,  and  pours  its  contents  into  the 
left  subclavian  vein  near  its  junction  with  the  heart. 
Thus  the  assimilated  product  of  the  food  is  mixed  with 
the  mass  of  the  blood.  In  their  course  from  the  intes- 
tine to  the  thoracic  duct,  the  lacteals  pass  through  one  or 
more  glands ;  but  whether  their  contents  undergo  any 
change^  and  if  any,  what  that  change  is,  are  obscure 
points.  The  chyle  differs  from  blood  in  many  respects, 
one  of  the  most  obvious  of  which  is  a  considerable  ad- 
mixture of  sugar  and  water. 

The  chyle  does  not  go  to  the  blood  alone,  but  mingled 
with  the  contents  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  which  appear 
to  fetch  their  colourless  contents  from  all  parts  of  the 
body,  and  united  enter  the  thoracic  duct ;  but  as  the 
fluid  which  they  contain  comes  from  the  living  parts  of 
the  animal,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  previously  assimi- 
lated substance;  but  whether  it  again  enters  into  the  cir- 
culation, and  if  so,  what  office  it  performs,  are  points 
upon  which  we  have  no  information,  and  they  form  no 
part  of  the  process  of  assimilating. 

The  blood  with  which  the  chyle,  or  new  matter,  is 
mixed,  does  not  immediately  go  over  the  body  in  the 
course  of  the  systematic  circulation.  It  passes  imme- 
diately into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  thence  it  passes 
into  the  right  ventricle,  where  the  valves  between  the 
two  prevent  its  return.  The  contractien  of  the  ventricle 
sends  it  along  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs  ;  and 


after  undergoing  the  action  of  the  air  inspired  in  breath- 
ing there,  it  returns  by  the  pulmonary  vein  to  the  left 
auricle,  thence  to  the  left  ventricle,  and  by  the  action  of 
that  and  the  systematic  arteries,  it  is  sent  all  over  the 
body.  The  quantity  of  chyle  which  mixes  with  the 
blood  at  each  pulsation  of  the  heart  must  be  very  small, 
as  there  is  no  trace  of  its  colour  in  the  blood  which  is 
sent  to  the  lungs,  which  has  the  dark  colour  of  venous 
blood.  But  the  minute  division  of  the  blood  in  its  passage 
through  the  lungs  must  tend  to  the  intimate  union  of  the 
chyle  with  it,  and  it  may  be  possible  also  that  the  action 
of  the  lungs  is  necessary  to  perfect  the  assimilation,  and 
finally  convert  the  chyle  into  blood,  but  the  agent  and 
the  process  in  this  final  step  of  the  process  are  just  as  ob- 
scure as  in  the  two  preceding  ones. 

We  have  now  followed  the  progress  of  the  food  from  its 
first  entrance  by  the  mouth  of  the  animal  to  its  union 
with  the  mass  of  the  blood,  which  is  understood  to  be 
the  fluid  which  supports  the  growth  and  repairs  the  waste 
of  all  the  parts  of  the  body.  In  this  we  have  done  no- 
thing more  than  give  a  simple  outline  of  the  process  of 
digestion ;  but  this  is,  in  truth,  all  that  can  be  given. 
We  have  seen  that,  besides  the  merely  mechanical  pre- 
paration of  the  food,  there  are  three  distinct  operations : 
the  formation  of  chyme  in  the  stomach,  the  separation 
of  chyle  in  the  intestines,  and  the  turning  of  that  chylo 
into  blood  after  it  has  passed  into  the  subclavian  vein. 
There  may  be  others,  by  the  glands,  through  which  the 
lacteals  pass,  and  the  union  of  the  lymph  with  the  chyle 
in  the  thoracic  duct;  but  instead  of  knowing  how  these 
take  place,  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  fact  that  they  take 
place  at  all ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  unwise  to  darken 
further  with  them  a  subject  which  in  its  own  nature  is 
abundantly  obscure.  Our  enquiry  reduces  the  assimila- 
tion to  three  distinct  processes  or  acts,  and  we  can  tell 
plainly  enough  what  takes  place  at  each  of  them  ;  but  in 
none  of  them  can  we  tell  how,  or  hy  what  agency.  We 
can  indeed  bring  all  three  home  to  the  living  animal,  by 
showing  that  they  are  neither  chemical  nor  mechanical ; 
from  which  it  follows  that  they  could  not  be  performed  by 
the  properties  of  mere  matter,  or  originate  in  any  new 
case,  except  in  the  ordinary  way  in  which  the  animal  is 
produced.  This  is  but  a  small  matter  in  respect  of  positive 
knowledge,  but  it  is  an  important  one  in  the  prevention 
of  error. 

But  when  we  have  followed  the  progress  of  assimila- 
tion through  all  the  steps  that  have  been  traced,  from  the 
mouth  to  the  discharge  of  the  arterialized  blood  from  the 
left  ventricle  into  the  aorta,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
sent  all  over  the  body,  we  have  traced  the  process  only 
to  what  may  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  its  most 
curious  work.  Out  of  that  general  circulating  fluid  there 
have  still  to  be  elaborated  all  the  parts  of  which  an  ani- 
mal consists,  and  all  the  products  of  those  parts,  whether 
they  be  turned  to  use  in  the  system,  or  discharged  out  of 
it.  Of  the  same  fluid  are  formed  bones,  ligaments,  ten- 
dons, muscles,  membranes,  skin,  hair,  feathers,  nails, 
horns,  teeth,  and  all  the  parts  of  which  an  animal  with 
such  a  circulation  as  has  been  described  can  consist.  The 
blood  has  even  to  maintain  the  vessels,  and  furnish  the 
fluids,  by  means  of  which  it  maintains  its  supply.  Those 
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local  assimilations  constitute  the  wonder  of  the  matter, 
in  comparison  with  wliich  all  the  external  actions,  habits, 
and  economy  of  animals,  curious  as  some  of  them  are, 
sink  into  comparative  insignificance. — British  Ci/chpcedia. 


ASTROLOGY. 

Last  week  the  astrologer  spoke ;  it  is  now  the  turn  of 
his  opponent.  We  have  several  before  us  at  present, 
none  of  which  however  is  sufficiently  concise  and  com- 
prehensive to  quote  verbatim. 

"  It  is  a  common  saying,"  says  the  celebrated  Bailly, 
the  French  astronomer,  "  that  astrology  is  the  mother 
of  astronomy.  This  is  a  confusion  of  ideas.  Astronomy 
is  certainly  the  first— the  wise  mother  of  a  foolish 
daughter.  It  was  necessary  first  to  know  the  stars  and 
to  have  an  idea  of  their  movements  and  revolutions, 
before  connecting  them  with  the  destiny  of  man,  and  the 
chain  of  human  events."  He  then  proceeds  to  show 
that  two  species  of  astrology  arose  out  of  diis  study 
of  astronomy.  One  is  called  natural  astrology,  the  other 
judicial  astrology.  The  first  professes  to  foresee  and 
to  predict  the  change  of  seasons,  rains,  and  colds,heat, 
abundance,  sterility,  epidemics,  &c.,  by  means  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  causes  which  act  upon  the  earth  and 
the  atmosphere.  The  other  occupies  itself  with  objects 
still  more  interesting  to  man.  It  determines  the  charac- 
ter with  which  the  individual  will  be  endowed  by  the 
Author  of  Nature  J  the  passions  which  he  will  experience ; 
the  fortune,  diseases,  perils,  wliich  await  him.  All  his 
actions  are  foretold,  and  if  this  science  were  true,  man, 
too  well  instructed  in  his  destiny,  would  be  nothing  more 
than  an  actor  repeating  upon  the  stage  of  the  world  the 
character  he  had  learned." 

The  first  of  these  Bailly  calls  a  true  science,  the  se- 
cond a  false.  The  second  is  the  only  one  which  comes 
under  our  consideration. 

"  It  will  be  {imagined,"  continues  Bailly,  "  that  igno- 
rance in  abusing  the  principles  of  Nature  has  given  birth 
to  judicial  astrology  ;  that  it  has  subjected  man  as  well  as 
the  atmosphere  to  the  power  of  the  stars  ;  that  it  has  put 
imder  their  influence  the  storms  of  passion,  the  evil  and 
the  good  of  life,  as  well  as  the  vicissitude  of  the  seasons. 
In  fine  it  appears  very  plausible  to  say,  it  is  the  stars  in 
general  which  regulate  the  winds,  rain,  and  storms  ;  their 
influence,  mingled  with  the  action  of  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  modify  the  cold  or  the  heat;  the  fertihty  of  the 
fields,  health  or  sickness,  depend  upon  their  benignant 
or  noxious  influence  ;  there  is  not  a  blade  of  grass  but 
all  the  stars  have  contributed  to  its  growth ;  man  breathes 
nothing  but  emanations  which,  proceeding  from  the  stars, 
impregnate  the  atmosphere  ;  man,  therefore,  as  weU  as 
the  rest  of  natm-e,  is  subject  to  them.  These  stars, 
therefore,  ought  to  have  an  influence  on  his  will,  his  pas- 
sions, the  good  and  evil  scattered  in  his  path  ;  in  fine,  to 
determine  his  death  as  well  as  his  life.  It  is  thus  that 
one  might  reason;  but  it  is  only  ignorance,  not  the  people, 
who  have  made  this  step.  Men  abandoned  to  the  natural 
and  common  fight  of  the  understanding,  as  well  as  men 
instructed  by  revelation,  have  always  considered  them- 
selves distinguished  in  nature,  and  made  to  command  all 
that  lives,  vegetates,  or  exists,  upon  the  earth.  They 
have  regarded  matter  as  subject  to  the  stai-ry  influences, 
but  the  sentiment  of  liberty  (mind)  was  never  permitted 
to  be  under  their  control." 

M.  Bailly  then  proceeds  to  say  that  he  thinks  astrology 
had  its  source  in  materialism. "  What  difference  is  there  be- 
tween the  man  of  Spinosaand  the  man  of  the  astrologer.?" 


The  Spinosist  will  tell  you  that  all  our  actions  are  writ- 
ten before- hand  in  the  great  book  of  nature.  An  astro- 
loger  goes  farther  ;  he  pretends  to  know  these  laws.  An 
astrologer  of  good  faith  must  necessarily  be  an  Atheist, 
like  Spinosa." 

He  afterwards  says,  it  was  first  taught  in  the  temples, 
and  concealed  from  the  people  by  the  priests.  "  Man 
would  have  escaped  them  if  they  had  entrusted  to  him 
the  false  dogma,  that  he  is  a  dependent  being,  whose  doom 
is  irrevocably  fixed.  They  would  have  had  no  more  offer- 
ings nor  sacrifices.  Men  would  no  longer  have  thought 
of  the  gods  who  had  regulated  all  things  in  advance,  or 
who  did  not  exist.  It  appears,  that  in  these  temples  they 
made  a  vow  of  silence,  as  of  poverty  and  chastity  in  mo- 
dern monasteries."  This  argument  looks  rather  favour- 
able to  astrology.  It  is  evident  the  priests  did  not  study 
it  for  profit,  for  they  concealed  it. 

"  Astrology  is  not  less  absurd  in  the  supposition  of  its 
influences.  How  can  one  conceive  that  the  emanations 
of  the  stars,  enfeebled  by  the  long  passage  which  they 
make,  could  preserve  their  energy  to  produce  such  <nea.t 
effects.''  How  many  infants  born  in  the  same  hour  would 
then  have  the  same  character  and  the  same  destiny  !  But 
in  admitting  all  these  hidden  agencies,  which  do  not  exist, 
astrology  could  only  indicate  the  character  and  passi«ns 
determined  by  these  influences  at  the  moment  of  birth. 
It  could  discovier  nothing  of  the  destiny,  which  depends, 
not  only  on  the  passions,  but  the  circumstances  in  which 
a  man  is  placed.  The  practice  of  tliis  false  art,  estabhshed. 
upon  false  principles,  has  therefore  been  stretched  much 
farther  than  these  principles  themselves  will  permit." 

^Ve  have  given  the  substance  of  Bailly,  and  the  sub., 
stance  of  every  other  who  writes  on  the  same  side  of  the 
question.  Their  objections  resolve  themselves  into  the 
following: — 1st.  Fatalism  or  necessity,  or  tlie  destruction 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  2nd.  The  similarity  of  destiny 
wliich  must  belong  to  all  born  about  the  same  time,  as 
they  generally  express  themselves,  although  time  and 
place  is  the  proper  form  of  objection.  3rd.  Materialism. 
It  looks  as  if  they  thought  it  too  great  a  task  for  a  spiri- 
tual god  to  perform,  to  harmonize  the  movements  of  earth 
and  heaven. 

The  first  of  these  arguments,  necessity,  is  a  very  weak 
one — for  what  is  necessity  but  law .''  And  is  not  all  na- 
ture under  a  law  .''  ^^hat  is  the  law  of  nature,  but  ne- 
cessity ?  Did  not  necessity  make  us  men — white  men — 
Englishmen ;  and,  in  fact,  determine  aU  the  movements 
of  our  life  .?  What  bounds  can  you  give  to  necessity  ? 
"  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same 
lump,  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honour,  and  another  unto 
dishonour.''"  Even  St.  Paul  teaches  necessity,  and  so  do 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
third  argument  is  equally  absurd ;  for  it  matters  not 
what  it  teaches,  provided  it  be  true.  The  second  is  the 
only  reasonable  objection,  and  consequently  we  shall  con- 
sider it  more  attentively. 

It  is  not  true  that  all  who  are  born  at  the  same  time 
must  have  the  same  destiny,  even  admitting  the  truth  of 
astrology,  for  the  longitude  and  latitude  make  all  the 
difference  in  the  world.  Two  persons  may  be  born  at 
the  same  instant ;  one  on  this  hemisphere,  the  other  OB 
the  other ;  the  one  in  day-light,  the  other  at  night ;  in 
which  case  nothing  coiild  be  more  opposite  than  their 
two  horoscopes.  Again,  they  may  be  only  one  degree  of 
longitude  apart ;  and  if  the  one  was  born  when  the  sun 
was  four  and  a  half  degrees  above  the  horizon,  the  other 
when  he  was  five  and  a  half,  there  is  also  an  immense 
difference ;  for  in  the  one  the  sun  is  the  giver  of  Life,  in 
the  other  not,  for  he  is  past  the  fifth  degree.     There 
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would  be  many  other  changes  besides.  But  suppose  two 
born  at  one  spot  and  time — then  that  comes  to  the  point. 
If  astroloiry  be  correct,  these  two  destinies  ought  to 
resemblcj  not  be  the  same.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
from  this  that  the  fate  and  character  of  twins  should  be 
alike,  for  they  are  never  born  at  the  same  time.  We 
will  take  at  an  average  ten  minutes  between  each  labour 
— sometimes  there  are  several  hours.  This  makes  a  dif- 
ference of  two  and  a  half  degrees  of  the  heavens,  which 
is  equal  upon  the  equator  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy,  five  miles  apart ;  besides,  the  heavens  being 
divided  into  twelve  houses,  and  each  sign,  star,  &c.,  act- 
ing differently  in  different  houses,  it  is  only  those  who 
have  practically  examined  the  subject  who  can  perceive 
the  infinite  varieties  of  position  that  may  be  confined 
witliin  the  astrological  horoscope.  A  painter  may  have 
some  idea  of  it  from  the  mysterious  fact,  that  although  a 
human  face  is  composed  of  a  very  few  lines,  yet  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  arrange  these  lines  twice  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner,  so  as  to  give  precisely  the  same 
expression.  There  is  no  want  of  science  in  astrology  ; 
its  principle  is  extremely  simple,  and  sublime  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word.  That  it  has  been  sadly  cor- 
rupted and  abused  by  knaves  and  fools  is  evident  enough 
— so  has  the  trinity,  and  all  the  other  mysteries  of  Na- 
ture ;  that  it  is  at  present  little  understood  is  also  evident; 
and,  moreover,  it  is  evident  that  it  never  can  be  much 
understood,  supposing  it  to  be  correct,  because  it  is  in- 
finite;  but  its  leading  principles  may  be  so  clearly  de- 
termined, that  one  may  say  favourable  or  unfavourable 
to  a  nativity,  as  a  phrenologist  says  favourable  or  unfa- 
vourable to  a  particular  formation  of  head,  without  being 
able  to  go  into  the  details  of  life  and  character,  which 
can  only  be  revealed  by  time  and  events. 

The  language  of  vulgar  astrology  is  exceedingly  ab- 
surd. The  influence  of  the  stars  !  why,  we  may  just  as 
well  talk  of  the  influence  of  music  on  the  rays  of  light  or 
the  seven  planets,  for  we  have  shown  that  they  are  all 
organised  alike  ;  and  our  own  bodies  are  organised  in  a 
similar  manner,  for  anatomists  inform  us  that  we  have 
seven  parts — head,  chest,  abdomen  {vital),  two  arms,  and 
two  legs,  divided  in  the  very  same  manner  as  the  other 
sevens.  But  what  has  music  or  light  to  do  with  the  mak- 
ing of  a  child  ?  yet  the  child,  and  the  music,  and  the 
light  agree;  and  if  it  be  found  that  an  harmonious  ac- 
cordance subsists  between  the  aspects  of  the  heavens  and 
the  movements  of  the  earth,  is  it  not  childish  to  say,  that 
it  is  owing  to  the  starry  influence?  it  only  proves,  what 
must  soon  be  as  clear  as  light  itself,  that  Nature  is  or- 
ganised upon  one  prime  model,  and,  in  preserving  that 
one  model,  modified  to  infinity  throughout  all  its  depart- 
ments, it  produces  one  immense  system  of  correspon- 
dences. The  planets  have  no  more  influence  upon  me 
than  has  a  magpie  upon  Mount  Parnassus  ;  but  there  is 
a  planetary  system  within  myself  which  corresponds  in 
its  aspects  to  the  great  original  which  contains  me.  Let 
men  study  all  such  subjects,  if  they  please,  but  let  them 
beware  of  excess :  an  enquiring  mind  and  a  cool  head 
will  find  truth  every  where;  but  a  zealot  and  bigot, 
whether  beUever  or  infidel,  will  find  it  no  where. 

The  millennarian  has  an  objection  of  his  own,  for  he 
says  if  an  aspect  of  the  heavens  produce  war  at  present, 
why  not  produce  war  in  the  reign  of  peace?  But  all  the 
evils  of  nature  are  convertible  into  good.  Wars,  which 
were  formerly  conducted  by  sword  and  bludgeon,  are 
now  conducted  by  tongue  and  pen,  and  by  and  by  will 
be  spiritualized  into  love  and  friendship. 

In  fine,  the  most  powerful  argument  against  astrology 
is  the  supposed  case  of  two  individuals  born  at  the  same 


time  and  in  the  same  place,  and  it  remains  for  the  one 
party  to  prove,  and  the  other  to  disprove,  that  their  desti- 
nies are  alike;  but  it  must  be  practically  done — foul- 
mouthed  abuse  goes  for  nothing. 


BLINDNESS, 

There  have  been  many  instances  of  people  born  blind 
being  restored  to  sight ;  as  for  example,  that  young  lad, 
about  thirteen  years  old,  whom  Mr.  Cheselden,  a  cele- 
brated surgeon  at  London,  relieved  from  the  cataract, 
that  had  rendered  him  blind  from  his  birth.  This  great 
operator  curiously  observed  the  progressive  manner  of 
his  beginning  to  see,  which  he  published  in  No.  402  of 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  in  the  fifty-fifth 
number  of  the  Tatler,  with  his  remarks  thereon.  Here 
follows  an  extract  of  those  remarks  from  the  third 
volume  of  Natural  History,  by  Messieurs  de  Buffbn  and 
d'Aubenton. 

"  This  youth,  notwithstanding  his  blindness,  could 
distinguish  the  day  from  the  night,  as  can  all  those  who 
are  bUnded  by  a  cataract.  He  could  distinguish  any- 
strong  light,  as  he  could  also  the  colours  black,  white,  and 
scarlet ;  but  he  could  not  discern  the  form  of  the  bodies. 
The  operation  was  first  made  upon  one  eye  :  as  soon  as 
the  young  patient  began  to  see,  all  the  objects  before  him 
seemed  to  him  as  if  they  were  applied  to  his  eyes  ;  and 
those  that  appeared  the  more  pleasing  to  him,  although 
he  could  give  no  reason  for  it,  were  such  as  had  a  regular 
form.  He  did  not  however  know  the  colours  which, 
while  bhnd,  he  could  distinguish  by  the  aid  of  a  strong 
light.  He  could  not  disci"iminate  one  object  from 
another,  however  different  their  forms  were.  When  the 
objects,  which  he  had  known  before  by  feeling,  were  pre- 
sented  to  him,  he  considered  attentively  in  order  to  re- 
cognize them  ;  but,  all  on  a  sudden,  a  general  act  of 
oblivion  followed,  from  the  multitude  of  things  that 
crowded  in  upon  him  for  admission. 

"  He  was  much  surprised  in  not  finding  those  persons 
handsomer  whom  he  had  loved  more  than  others.  He 
was  a  long  time  before  he  could  be  made  to  comprehend 
how  pictures  represented  solid  bodies.  He  at  first  looked 
upon  them  as  plans  cUfferently  coloured :  but  when  he 
was  undeceived,  and,  on  applying  his  hands  to  them, 
discovered  nothing  besides  surfaces,  he  asked  whether  it 
was  the  sight  or  the  touch  which  had  deceived  him.  He 
expressed  great  surprise,  that  in  a  Httle  space  the  picture 
of  an  object  much  larger  than  the  space  could  be  con- 
tained; as  for  example,  the  human  countenance  in  a 
miniature  portrait ;  which  appeared  to  him  equally  im- 
possible as  to  make  a  quart  contain  a  bushel. 

"  At  first  he  could  bear  but  a  very  small  quantity  of 
Hght,  and  saw  all  objects  very  large :  but  by  degrees  the 
first  seen  looked  smaller,  as  he  accustomed  himself  to  see 
larger.  Although  he  very  well  knew  the  chamber,  in 
which  he  was,  to  be  of  less  dimension  than  the  house, 
yet  he  could  not  conceive  why  the  house  should  appear 
larger  than  the  chamber. 

"  Before  the  restitution  of  his  sight,  he  was  but  very 
little  anxious  about  the  recovery  of  this  additional  sense 
to  him  ;  because  he  knew  not  the  loss  of  it,  and  was 
conscious  to  himself,  that  in  some  respects  he  enjoyed 
peculiar  advantages  unknown  to  others  who  could  see. 
But  as  soon  as  he  came  to  view  objects  distinctly,  then 
he  felt  real  transports  of  joy. 

"  About  a  year  after  the  first  operation,  the  second  w^as 
performed  upon  the  other  eye,  and  was  crowned  with 
equal  success.     He  saw  at  first,  with  this  second  eye,  the 
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objects  much  larger  than  they  appeared  to  the  other ; 
but,  however,  not  so  large  as  they  had  appeared  at  first  to 
it,  after  the  operation  a  year  before.  When  he  looked 
steadfastly  on  an  object  with  both  his  eyes,  he  said  that 
the  object  appeared  to  him  as  big  again,  as  when  he 
looked  at  it  only  with  his  first  eye." 

INIr.  Cheselden  mentions  several  others  born  bhnd, 
whom  he  had  freed  from  a  cataract,  and  observed  in  them 
the  same  phenomena,  without  entering  into  a  hke  detail. 
He  remarks,  that  from  their  not  having  been  used  to 
move  their  eyes  during  the  state  of  bhndness,  it  was  but 
by  degrees  that  they  learned  how  to  direct  them  towards 
objects. 

From  the  result  of  tHese  experiments,  it  must  clearly 
appear,  that  the  sense  of  seeing  arrives  at  perfection  but 
by  slow  degrees,  and  is  at  first  very  confused ;  and  that 
we  learn  to  see,  pretty  nearly,  as  we  learn  to  speak.  A 
new-born  babe,  that  opens  its  eyes  for  the  first  time  to 
the  light,  feels,  no  doubt,  the  same  progressive  emotions 
which  have  been  observed  in  the  lad  born  blind.  By  the 
agency  of  feehng  and  custom,  the  erroneous  judgments 
of  infant  sight  are  corrected  gradually. 


Lifting  Experiment. — This  new  fact,  lately  deve- 
loped in  Italy,  merits  attention,  owing  to  its  illustration 
of  physiological  principles.  If  six  persons  draw  a  strong 
inspiration  together,  they  can  Uft  a  seventh  person  lying 
on  a  table,  with  the  tip  of  their  fingers,  and  with  slight 
exertion.  But  if  they  inspire  together,  and  try  to  lift  an 
equal  dead  weight,  they  fail ;  and,  if  the  seventh  does  not 
inspire  with  them,  he  is  a  dead  weight.  This  fact  is 
only  to  be  explained  on  theories  of  the  editor  of  this 
volume.  When  a  man  inspires,  he  converts  oxygen  into 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  transfers  to  his  system  the  differ- 
ence of  the  momenta  of  their  atoms.  This  is  his  vitality 
and  vivacity,  and  power  of  counteracting  the  weight  of 
his  own  parts.  It  is  his  strength,  and  that  of  the  six. 
His  frame  is  less  heavy,  relatively  to  its  own  parts.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  the  oxygen  at  the  lungs  is  to  them  po- 
sitive electricity ;  and,  by  contrast,  the  surface  of  the  skin 
becomes  negative,  or  nitrogenous.  The  one  supplies 
oxygen  to  the  arterial  blood,  and  the  other,  nitrogen  to 
the  venous.  The  U^ing  system  is  the  intermediate  body 
of  the  animal.  The  seven,  then,  are  as  one  body,  and 
each,  in  the  connection,  is  jointly  effected.  Electrical 
action  and  reaction  counteracts  weight ;  and,  hence,  the 
pecuUar  effect  of  this  case. — Sir  Richard  Phillips. 

Fainting  Fits. — Fits,  by  the  way,  are  strange  things. 
Like  the  hen  bird,  which  has  the  faculty  of  retaining 
her  egg  till  an  appropriate  nest  is  built  and  ready  for 
its  reception,  so  a  lady  seems  to  have  the  power  of 
bottling  up  her  hysterics  till  there  is  help  at  hand,  with 
a  chance  of  hartshorn  and  water,  and  every  fitting  ac- 
companiment. As  Major  Oakley  says,  in  the  Jealous 
Wife,  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  her  falling  into  a  fit  when 
you  were  not  by  }  Was  she  ever  found  in  convulsions  in 
her  closet.'' " 


NOTICE. 

To-morrow  Evening,  Sunday,  30th,  at  seven  o'clock, 
Mr.  Smith  will  deliver  another  demonstrative  discourse  at 
36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-market,  in  which  he  will 
give  a  further  development  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
New  Science  of  the  Harmony  of  Nature. — Admittance 
threepence. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  a  reader  in  Maidstone^ 
complaining  of  our  ascription  of  design  to  Nature  in 
the  formation  of  her  different  organisations!  He  is 
astonished  to  think  that  we  should  imagine  "  that  the 
eye,  and  the  ear,  and  other  organs,  are  designed  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  adapted."  He  sees  no  de- 
sign in  Nature,  hut  only  adaptation.  Then  we  can  only 
say  that  our  eyesight  is  a  little  better,  for  we  see  every 
thing  in  Nature,  and  nothing  out  of  it.  The  eye  is  not 
designed,  but  only  adapted  for  seeing — the  ear  not  de- 
signed, but  only  adapted /or  hearing,  according  to  our 
correspondent,  who  is  a  disciple  of  the  old  French  school 
of  dead  materialism,  which  will  soon  be  where  last  night's 
gas  light  is.  There  is  no  difference  between  design  and 
adaptation.  We  are  glad,  however,  that  our  friend  sees 
adaptation  in  Nature.  It  matters  not  to  us  by  what 
name  he  calls  it.  We  are  not  very  scrupulous  about 
words,  for  we  are  always  so  very  condescending  as  to  give 
people  their  own  choice  of  terms  before  we  begin  to  argue 
with  them.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  fetters  which  our 
modern  atheists  put  upon  themselves  in  respect  to  the  use 
of  language;  witness  the  following  from  Sir  R.  Phillips, 
whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  deism,  or  living  material- 
ism ;  speaking  of  bees,  he  says,  "  The  whole  economy  of 
bees  bespeaks  design,  purpose,  and  intelligence  in  the 
insects,  under  habits  adapted  to  their  powers  and  form." 
There  is  design  in  the  bee  that  makes  the  honey,  but  only 
adaptation  in  the  power  that  organised  the  bee  !  This  is 
the  light  that  is  to  enlighten  the  Gentiles  !  We  shall  be 
glad  to  insert  any  argument  from  our  Correspondent  in 
support  of  adaptation  versus  design— for  our  own  part,  it 
seems  to  us  like  air  versus  atmosphere.  Yet  there  is  truth 
in  it.  There  is  no  design  in  Nature,  for  Nature  and  de- 
sign are  one  and  the  same  thing.  There  is  no  harmony 
in  music,  for  harmony  and  music  are  one,  since  there 
can  be  no  music  without  harmony.  Thus  our  corres- 
pondent is  right,  but  not  in  his  own  sense;  he  must  be  a 
little  more  logical  before  he  be  omnipotent. 

There  is  nothing  more  marvellous  than  the  bigotry  and  pre- 
judice of  the  mind.  The  greater  part  of  men  hate  and 
reject  every  thing  they  have  not  yet  known  or  received. 
One  man  is  very  much  offended  with  the  Shepherd, 
merely  because  there  is  an  article  on  astrology  in  it! 
When  will  this  moral  persecution  cease  ?  However,  we 
are  happy  to  hear  that  our  System  of  Nature  has  des- 
troyed the  prejudices  and  revolutionised  the  minds  of 
many,  and  we  believe  we  shall  be  spared  to  do  much 
greater  execution  in  time  to  come.  The  sale  of  the  work 
is  increasing,  and  it  is  picking  out  new  readers  ;  but  we 
shall  by  no  means  be  disconcerted  though  it  should  come 
down.  We  shall  raise  a  new  battery.  The  doctrine 
shall  never  die  from  henceforth.  It  lias  taken  root.  We 
expect  opposition,  for  our  hand  is  against  every  sect  and 
every  sectarian  doctrine,  although  in  favour  of  all. 

In  answer  to  Q.,  we  reply  that  there  are  two  distinct  species 
of  materialism ;  one  we  call  dead  materialism,  or  the 
chance-begotten  system  of  the  vulgar  atheist;  the  other, 
living  materialism,  which  impregnates  universal  nature 
with  life,  intelligence,  and  all  the  other  attributes  of  mind. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

"And  why  did  the  Gatherer  not  come  sooner?  Why 
come  so  late,  or  rather  so  soon?  and  why  in  such  an  in- 
sulated part  of  the  world  ?"  are  the  common-place  queries 
of  inquisitive  minds.  We  have  already  shown  good  rea- 
son w^hy  he  should  come  from  amongst  the  Jews  above 
all  other  people ;  for  they  held  the  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  God :  the  trinity,  and  the  second  gathering,  belong 
to  the  Gentiles.  But  we  must  also  show  reason  why  he 
came  at  the  time  he  did  come.  Many,  in  reply  to  this 
query,  would  say,  "Why,  he  must  come  at  some  time  or 
other,  and  why  not  then,  as  well  as  any  other  time?" 
This  is  the  answer  of  ignorance.  Nature  is  under  the 
government  of  regular  harmonious  laws,  and  these  laws 
are  as  orderly  in  the  progress  of  mind  as  in  the  vegeta- 
tion of  a  plant,  or  the  growth  of  a  human  being. 

The  time  of  birth  of  a  child  is  in  general  pretty  accu- 
rately predetermined  by  the  mother.  The  time  of  quick- 
ening, and  the  turning  of  the  child's  body  in  preparation 
for  birth,  are  equally  regular.  The  first  teeth  appear  at 
a  certain  time  of  life,  and  the  second  teeth  supplant  the 
first  about  the  same  age  in  all.  Puberty  is  as  regular  in 
its  approach  as  sun-rise,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  pro- 
gress in  Nature  have  a  similar  established  order ;  which 
order,  when  discovered,  we  call  a  law  of  Nature.  The 
same  order  exists  on  the  great  scale  as  we  discover  on  the 
small ;  but  as  there  is  no  repetition  on  the  great  scale, 
the  growth  being  accomplished  only  once,  we  must  look 
for  the  LAW  amongst  those  departments  of  Nature  which 
are  unchangeable;  such  as  light,  music,  &c.  Music 
being  the  best  representative  of  order,  harmony,  &c., 
ought  to  be  the  best  model  for  us  to  follow.  Let  the  fol- 
lowing figures  represent  the  monochord,  gamut,  or  seven 
notes : 

12345678 

There  are  two  semitones  in  No.  1,  one  semitone  in 
No.  2,  and  two  semitones  in  No.  3 ;  in  all,  five  ;  so  that 
five  semitones  make  a  third.  Again ;  there  are  two  semi- 
tones in  No.  4,  and  one  in  No.  5,  making  in  all  eight ; 
so  that  eight  semitones  are  equal  to  a  fifth.  Thus  a  third, 
a  fifth,  and  an  eighth  are  one,  or  concords;  but  the  fifth  is 
the  centre  of  the  three.  There  are  two  in  No.  6,  and  two  in 
No.  7;  in  all,  twelve  semitones  in  the  monochord :  a  fifth 
is  two  thirds.  Suppose  these  seven  notes  to  be  the  seven 
colours,  taking  the  spaces  between  for  the  rays ;  then  the 
three  concords  occupy  the  places  of  the  tliree  original 
colours  :  blue  between  3  and  i ;  yellow  between  ^  and  6  ; 
and  red  between  7  and  8. 

Well,  now  we  have  drawn  cur  plan,  let  us  inform  the 


reader  that  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  Seven  thousand  years 
therefore  are  a  week  of  the  Lord,  and  between  7  and  8 
is  the  sabbath.  Let  us  take  the  chronology  of  the  world, 
then,  just  as  we  find  it,  just  as  Nature  has  established  it, 
for  that  is  our  standard  in  the  System  of  Nature.  We 
care  not  for  individual  theories  about  the  age  of  the  world, 
or  whether  the  common  chronology  is  right  or  wrong. 
A  gentleman,  at  one  of  our  evening  lectures,  opposed  us 
upon  the  supposition  that  it  was  wrong.  We  are  per- 
fectly indifferent  about  it ;  it  suffices  to  us  that  it  is  cur- 
rent, although  its  currency  is  no  proof  of  its  truth.  Then, 
according  to  the  current  chronology  of  Europe,  Jesus 
Christ  came  at  No.  5,  or  about  the  year  4,004.  This  was 
afiWi  in  the  musical  monochord,  or  five  full  tones.  But 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  seed  of  Abraham,  to  whom  the  pro- 
mise was  made.  Abraham  is  the  father  of  the  great  dis- 
pensation which  is  going  on  at  this  day,  and  has  em- 
braced  the  whole  of  the  civilised  v/orld.  But  Abraham 
was  born  1996  years  before  the  Christian  era,  or  2000  be- 
fore Christ  himself  was  born.  Abraham,  therefore,  ap- 
peared at  No.  3,  the  other  concord.  But  these  two  won't 
finish  the  string ;  there  are  three  spaces  to  fill  up  before 
you  come  to  the  8th;  and  the  last  of  these  is  the  seventh 
space,  or  the  sabbath  of  rest,  which  begins  at  No.  7,  or 
anno  6000.  But,  as  it  is  a  day  of  rest,  the  work  must  all 
be  done  on  the  preceding  six ;  and  the  overthrow  of  all 
the  present  systems  of  iniquity  must  take  place  in  the 
intervening  period  from  this  till  then.  The  final  space, 
between  7  and  8,  is  universalism — rest  and  truth  to  all 
people — peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to  men — the 
spreading  of  the  everlasting  gospel  of  good  news  to  the 
poor  over  the  whole  world.  This,  however,  is  a  work  of 
progress ;  it  must  begin  with  one  nation  first,  then  be 
adopted  by  others.  Afterwards,  these  combined  will 
establish  it  amongst  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
happiness  attending  it  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
its  success.  The  poor  will  flock  to  it,  because  it  will  feed 
them  with  real  substantial  food  for  the  belly,  as  well  as 
instruction  for  the  mind.  It  will  not  annoy  them  with 
mysteries  which  they  cannot  understand,  or  creeds  that 
are  revolting  to  nature  and  humanity.  It  will  lay  doivn 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Nature  and  Religion,  which 
are  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  reconcile  all  sects  and 
parties,  by  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes,  and  the  scientific 
illustration  of  their  dogmas.  Then,  according  to  the  pro- 
phet JSIicah,  when  he  describes  the  millennium,  "all  people 
shall  walk,  each  one  in  the  name  of  his  own  god,  and  we 
shall  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God  for  ever  and 
ever ;"  for  all  the  gods  will  be  found  to  be  one  God,  and 
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unity  shall  prevail  unirersally  on  all  the  general  principles 
of  politics  and  religion.   The  monochord  wiU  be  complete. 
We  have  now  given  a  scientific  reason^  as  people  caU 
it  (although  every  reason  is  scientific),  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  Gatherer  at  the  very  time  he  did  come ; 
and  we  need  not  repeat  what  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
that  the  world  was  prepared  for  his  appearance.     But  it 
may  be  replied  by  some,  that  the  chronology  of  the  Greek 
Bible  is  very  different  from  the  current  chronology  of 
Christendom ;  for^  according  to  the  Septuagint^  Christ 
came  about  the  year  of  the  world  5872,  or  near  No.  7  in 
our  list  of  numbers.     This  was  urged  by  the  Christian 
Fathers  as  one  argument  in  favour  of  Christianity ;  for 
that  was  the  time  when  the  ancients  expected  him.    How 
this  chronology  got  into  the  Septuagint  we  know  not,  and 
shall  not  enquire ;  but  this  we  know,  that  a  fifth  in  music 
is  a  false  eighth,  since  it  consists  of  eight  semitones. 
That  there  should  be  a  universal  but  false  persuasion 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  come  at  that  period,  is 
therefore  quite  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  Nature; 
and  that  there  should  be  a  confusion  of  dates  is  also  quite 
reasonable  to  suppose ;  but  the  old  Grecian  dates  were 
soon  found  to  be  unsatisfactory;    and  the  learned  of 
Europe,  by  the  aid  of  historical  analyses  and  astronomi- 
cal observations,  have  at  length  agreed  upon  the  one  at 
present  in  use,  which  is  at  variance  both  with  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek:  the  false  note  was  rectified,   and  the 
progress  continued.     But  even  in  this  error  there  was 
truth ;  for  it  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  character  of 
the  mission  could  be  illustrated.     Nor  was  this  the  only 
deception  attending  the  coming  of  the  Jewish  Messiah. 
All  was  deception  together.  They  expected  that  he  would 
become  a  king  and  deliver  the  nation ;  then  they  ex- 
pected that  he  would  come  again  in  that  generation  to 
judge  the  world.     "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  there 
be  some  standing  here  who  shall  not  taste  death  till  they 
see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom."  In  all  these 
expectations  they  were  disappointed ;  for  instead  of  the 
true  Christ,  they  found  the  false — the  spirit  of  Antichrist, 
who  began  his  work  immediately.    This  is  the  false  fifth, 
which,  according  to  musicians,  is  the  greatest  discord  in 
use,  and  is  within  a  hairbreadth  of  the  true  fifth  ;  but 
both  fifths  are  false  eighths,  i,  e.  not  final. 

Well,  when  is  the  real  truth  to  come?  On  the  day  that 
man  is  made,  most  assuredly ;  man  is  made  on  the  sixth 
day,  that  he  may  enjoy  the  seventh.  This  is  the  second 
creation,  the  new  birth  so  often  spoken  of,  when  man 
shall  know  the  rudiments  of  truth,  and  begin  for  the 
first  time  to  reason  upon  correct  general  principles,  and 
be  a  man.  It  is  the  reign  of  the  third  person  in  the 
trinity,  called  the  spirit,  on  account  of  the  superior  intel- 
fectual  character  of  the  third  stage  of  progress.  The 
Comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  Liberty,  &c., 
these  are  the  names  of  the  spirit  of  reformation.  "  I 
have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you/'  says  Christ, 
**  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now  ;  howbeit,  when  he,  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  (he  had  not  come  then,)  he  will 
guide  you  into  all  truth.  The  Comforter  whom  the 
Father  shall  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all 
things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  what- 
soever I  have  said  unto  you.    He  shall  glorify  me,  for  he 


shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you."  That 
is,  he  shall  finish  my  work  which  is  yet  imperfect,  and 
he  shall  do  with  Christianity  what  Christianity  has  done 
with  the  law — bring  a  new  thing  out  of  it,  and  establish 
the  living  law  of  Nature  for  ever,  for  the  law  of  Nature 
is  the  law  of  God.  Other  laws  are  but  as  messengers  to 
prepare  the  way  before  him,  and  tutor  the  human  mind 
so  that  it  may  be  able  to  use  liberty  without  abusing  it. 

God's  law  is  perfect,  and  converts 

The  soul  in  sin  that  lies; 
God's  testimonies  are  most  sure, 

And  make  the  simple  wise: 
They  more  than  gold,  yea,  much  fine  gold. 

To  be  desired  are; 
Than  honey,  honey  from  the  comb 

That  droppeth,  sweeter  far. 

When  Jesus  Christ,  therefore,  destroyed  the  Mosaic 
law,  he  might  with  great  propriety  say  he  came  not  to 
destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it,  for  he  was  advancing  the 
world  a  step  towards  the  great  law  of  liberty,  of  which 
St.  Paul  informs  us  the  other  law  is  but  a  shadow;  and 
when  the  gospel  of  the  priests  is  destroyed,  and  Babylon 
the  great,  the  church  of  confusion,  which  is  drunk  and 
bloated  with  the  blood  of  men,  and  feasting  on  the  wages 
of  every  species  of  guilt,  is  swept  away  with  the  besom 
of  reformation,  neither  will  this  be  a  destruction  of  law 
or  gospel,  but  a  fulfilment  of  both,  an  establishment  of 
the  spirit  which  both  contained,  but  which  the  ignorance 
of  man  could  not  heretofore  develop ;  for  as  the  tree 
must  first  blossom  before  it  bear  fruit,  and  as  the  fruit 
must  first  be  sour  before  it  be  sweet,  so  also  are  the  insti- 
tutions of  Nature  and  God  progressive  institutions,  first 
evil,  then  better  and  better,  till  the  harvest  come,  and  the 
consummation  is  enjoyed.  AVho  can  deny  these  things  ? 
Infidel  or  Christian,  let  him  bring  forth  his  objections, 
if  he  has  any.  He  will  refute  our  doctrine  when  he  has 
demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  the  multiplication  table,  but 
not  till  then.  We  have  taken  so  sure  a  position,  that  the 
Cliristian  who  denies  it  must  deny  his  bible,  and  the 
infidel  who  denies  it  must  deny  the  truth  of  all  modern 
science.  We  do  not  challenge,  that  is  too  hostile  a  word, 
but  we  invite  them  both  to  overturn  it  if  they  can,  for 
we  are  against  them  both.  Like  Ishmael,  the  son  of 
Abraham,  our  hand  is  against  every  man;  for  we  say 
that  all  the  old  world  has  been  in  error,  and  infidelity  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  old  world  as  faith  is:  they  always 
went  together,  like  positive  and  negative  electricity,  one 
at  the  one  end,  and  the  other  at  the  other.  They  will 
die  together.  THE  SHEPHERD. 

Some  people  have  called  us  infidels;  we  disavow  the 
name.  The  priests  and  their  blind  followers  are  the 
infidels.  They  have  broken  the  law  and  the  testimony, 
and  trampled  on  the  holy  covenant.  Infidel!  Unfaith- 
ful! an  ugly  name!  Yet  true  it  is  all  men  are  infidels; 
and  the  nominal  infidels  are  like  the  pubhcan  in  the 
parable  ;  they  have  humbled  themselves  by  this  name  of 
reproach.  They  are  the  more  Ukely  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
mise: "  He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted,  but 
he  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased."  These  words 
will  assuredly  be  fulfilledv 
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GRECIAN  AND  ROMAN  SCULPTURE. 

Though  we  find  traces  of  the  art  of  Sculpture  in  all  na- 
tions, back  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  even  till  its  origin 
fades  in  the  mists  of  time  and  fable;  yet  it  never  attained 
any  degree  of  excellence  as  an  imitative  art,  until  it  be- 
came memorable  in  Greece.  In  that  land  of  poetry  and 
enthusiasm  it  assumed  a  grand  and  important  aspect,  and 
became  the  delightful  means  of  reminding  the  people  of 
events  in  which  their  fathers  had  been  noble  actors ;  and 
the  same  spirit  of  liberty  that  impelled  their  sires  to  deeds 
of  fame,  inspired  their  sculptors  to  commemorate  them 
by  groups  of  beautiful  statuary,  in  the  forms  and  expres- 
sions of  which  were  enshrined  the  most  sublime  genius 
and  exalted  intellect.     The  very  best  works  of  the  early 
sculptors  of  Greece  remained  for  a  long  time  but  rude 
copies  of  Egyptian  art ;  nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  when 
carving,  instead  of  being  studied  as  a  separate  profession, 
was  practised  by  ingenious  mechanics  amongst  other  com- 
mon calUngs  by  which  they  existed.     Sicyon,  "  the  mo- 
ther of  the  arts,"  is  said  to  have  had  a  school  of  sculpture 
as  early  as  1234  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  it  is 
to  one  Dibutades,  who  was  the  founder  of  this  ancient 
school,  that  the  honour  of  inventing  the  art  of  modelling 
is  ascribed.     The  story  of  this  circumstance  is  generally 
narrated  in  the  following  pretty  manner  : — "  For  this 
discovery,so  precious  in  its  subsequent  effects,  Dibutades, 
vrho  was  a  potter,  became  indebted  to  his  daughter,  who, 
inspired  by  love,   traced  upon  the  wall,  by  means  of 
a  lamp,  the  shadowed  profile  of  the  favoured  youth  as  he 
slept,  that  with  the  imperfect  resemblance  she  might  be- 
guile the  hngering  hours  of  absence.     This  outline  the 
father  filling  up  with  clay,  formed  a  medallion,  which, 
even  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  was  preserved  as  a  most  in- 
teresting reUc."      Several  centuries  necessarily  elapsed 
before  sculpture  was  conducted  upon  any  thing  Uke  legi- 
timate principles.     It  advanced,  however,  steadily  but 
slowly  with  the  moral  and  political  improvements  of  the 
country.    "VV  ood  was  the  material  mostly  used ;  but  there 
is  good  reason  to  beheve  that  metal  and  ivory  were  some- 
times, though  very  rarely,  used  by  these  early  artificers. 
About  the  38th  olympiad,  or  649  b.  c,  was  rendered  a 
lucid  period  in  the  history  of  scvdpture,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  marble,  after  which  its  advances  towards  excel- 
lence became  marked  and  decided.     This  beautiful  ma- 
terial is  said  to  have  been  first  used  by  Malus,  who  was 
attached  to  the  Chian  school,  in  which  bronze  statues  were 
first  executed.    From  tlus  time  sculpture  was  very  gene- 
rally practised,  when  the  dry  style  of  the  early  schools 
began  to  disappear.    That  formal  exactness  of  detail,  the 
regular  and  tasteless  arrangement  of  the  draperies,  the  la- 
boured execution  of  the  curls,  in  which  every  hair  was 
defined  with  useless  minuteness,  so  destructive  to  a  gene- 
ral and  harmonious  effect,  began  to   fade  away,  and 
sciilnture,  in  the  hands  of  artists  such  as  Bupalus,  Anthe- 
mis,  and  :\Iyron,  arrived  almost  at  its  greatest  excellence. 
It  was  reserved,  however,  for  Phidias  to  effect  the  most 
noble  achievement  in  sculptural  art;  his  mighty  genius 
soared  above  all  his  predecessors,  and  gained  an  altitude 
which  none  have  dared  to  reach.     The  Elgin  marbles,  in 
the  British  Museum,  were  executed  under  his  immediate 


superintendence,  and  many  of  them  are  doubtless  the 
work  of  his  own  hand.  They  have  been  spoken  of  fre- 
quently, so  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  say  much  about 
them  here.  I  would  recommend  all  who  can,  to  go  and 
see  them ;  for  it  is  as  objects  of  sight  that  they  are  valu- 
able ;  they  want  no  describing :  see  them,  and  they  will 
describe  themselves.  And  if  they  do  not  call  forth  sen- 
timents and  impressions  of  a  high  character  at  first  sight, 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  any  description  of  them  will 
have  the  effect  of  improving  them  in  the  sight  of  the 
observer. 

The  grand  and  lofty  style  of  Phidias  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  died  with  him ;  when  a  new  school  suc- 
ceeded his,  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  which  were 
the  most  delicate  softness  and  refined  elegance,  which 
acquired  for  it  the  flattering  title  of  the  "  School  of  the 
Beautiful."  Lysippus  and  Praxiteles,  the  two  favourite 
sculptors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  were  the  great  lumi- 
naries of  tliis  school,  which  flourished  in  the  grandest 
era  both  of  literature  and  art  that  the  pen  of  history  has 
ever  recorded ;  for  during  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander, Socrates,  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Aristotle,  Apelles, 
Xenophon,  ^schylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Aristo- 
phanes, Menander,  Philemon,  and  the  three  great  sculp- 
tors that  we  have  last  mentioned,  flourished.  Lysippus 
worked  only  in  metal,  and  although  it  is  reported  that 
he  executed  six  hundred  and  ten  subjects,  not  one  of  them 
has  come  down  to  our  time  that  is  well  authenticated. 
We  may  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  excellence  to 
which  Praxiteles  had  attained,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
Medicean  Venus,  which  ''  enchants  the  world,"  is  but  a 
mere  copy  of  the  famous  Venus  of  Gnidos,  which  was 
wrought  Iby  this  finished  master,  who  was  considered  by 
the  ancients  to  be  the  first  man  who  arrived  at  true  ex- 
cellence in  expressing  the  mild,  soft,  and  refined  quali- 
ties of  feminine  beauty. 

But  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  at  this  stage  of  our 
enquiry,  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  term 
Beauty?  Does  it  exist  simply  in  matter;  or  are  a 
variety  of  qualities  required  to  form  this  enchanting 
power?  These  are  questions  which  have  never  been 
satisfactorily  answered.  If  the  African  were  asked  to 
show  you  a  living  model  of  female  beauty,  the  quaUtie* 
that  he  would  point  out  as  specially  beautiful  wotild 
differ  as  "  wide  as  the  poles  asunder"  from  the  canons 
of  European  loveliness;  yet  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  early  habit  and  association  would  have  made  any 
one  of  us  prefer  the  colour,  form,  and  expression  of  the 
African  to  those  of  our  fairer  beauties.  In  my  opinion, 
no  such  a  thing  as  beauty  exists  in  the  world.  One  form 
of  matter  appears  more  lovely  than  another,  merely  be- 
cause we  have  been  taught  to  consider  it  so;  for  if 
beauty  were  an  intrinsic  quality  of  matter,  it  would  be 
certainly  felt  by  all  possessing  the  sense  which  relates  to 
it.  The  fact  is  the  reverse  of  this,  for  persons  who 
admit  the  beauty  of  certain  forms,  colours,  and  propor- 
tions in  one  set  of  objects,  are  disgusted  with  the  same 
qualities  when  they  view  tltem  under  different  circum- 
stances. An  object  is  only  beautiful  when  the  mind  is 
stimulated  to  conceive  a  train  of  ideas  of  a  social,  grati- 
fying nature,  which  were  first  started  and  suggested  by 
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the  particular  form,  colour,  or  expression  of  the  particu- 
lar object  called  beautiful.  Mr.  St.  John,  in  a  clever 
essay  on  this  subject,  says,  "  The  principle  of  beauty, 
whatever  it  is,  appears  to  hide  itself  among  the  deepest 
roots  of  our  ideas,  so  that  its  true  nature  has  never  yet 
been  perceived  by  any  one;  to  discover  what  it  is,  seems 
to  require  a  series  of  meditations,  no  less  continuous  and 
profound  than  those  which  conducted  Newtox  to  the 
theory  of  attraction  and  gravitation,  and  the  discovery 
would  at  least  be  equal  to  the  discovery  of  a  world."  To 
conceive  a  fine  idea  of  female  loveliness  and  beauty,  such 
as  appears  in  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  requires  a 
wonderful  eiFort  of  genius ;  and  to  convey  the  ideas  to 
others  in  real  shape  and  magnitude,  requires  also  an  asto- 
nishing mastery  of  art. 

After  this  necessary  digression,  we  must  proceed  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  Grecian  Sculpture  in  her  down- 
ward flight;  for  after  the  death  of  Praxiteles,  art 
began  rapidly  to  decUne.  As  the  liberal  institutions  of 
the  country  gave  way  to  oppressive  thraldom,  the  in- 
ventive faculties  of  the  artists  became  chilled,  and  instead 
of  copying  nature,  they  were  content  to  imitate  in  marble 
the  bronze  statues  of  the  great  masters:  and  most  of 
the  antique  statuary  of  Greek  workmanship  which  has 
reached  our  times  was  wrought  about  this  period;  works 
of  originaHty  and  thought  ceased  to  appear,  and  though 
a  lucid  ray  occasionally  illaimined  the  horizon  of  fading 
art,  the  fate  of  sculpture  foretold  the  fate  of  the  empire, 
which  dwindled  into  a  Roman  territory. 

Without  halting  to  contemplate  sculpture  from  its 
earliest  dawn  in  Italy,  where  its  character  and  antiquity 
were  very  similar  to  those  of  Greece,  we  must  be  content 
to  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  effects  produced  on  art  by  the 
Romans  during  their  palmy  days  of  glory  and  of  great- 
ness. The  habits  and  feelings  of  this  extraordinary 
people  were  strongly  tinctured  by  an  ardent  spirit  of  con- 
quest; being  daring,  impatient,  and  enthusiastic,  they 
thought  it  were  easier  to  transplant  the  flowers  of  art 
from  Greece,  than  take  the  more  circuitous  routine  of 
progressive  gradation.  "With  this  intent  they  not  only 
carried  away  the  finest  specimens  of  art,  but  also  the  best 
living  artists,  to  people  Roman  palaces  with  a  beautiful 
marble  population.  The  soil,  however,  was  too  raw  and 
rude  for  the  agreeable  arts  to  flourish  in :  the  fruits, 
being  forced,  soon  died,  or  quickly  degenerated ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  patronage  of  Sylla,  Pompey,  Cssar, 
and  Augustus,  we  have  no  account  of  any  native  sculptors 
of  any  excellence.  All  the  public  monuments  and  great 
works  of  talent  were  carved  by  Greek  artists,  whose 
cbiselshad  lost  the  Promethean  power  they  once  possessed 
in  the  Greek  republics,  of  striking  living  and  breathing 
fire  out  of  cold,  lifeless  stone.  During  the  Augustan  era,  the 
arts  were  revived,  but  to  give  evidence  of  past,  rather 
than  present  or  future  excellence.  During  a  period  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  years,  from  Augustus  to  Trajan, 
sculpture  was  practised  on  Greek  methods,  but  with 
fearful  inferiority  of  effect.  Hadrian  introduced  a  new 
style,  in  which  affected  finish  and  mechanical  minute- 
ness were  the  principal  characteristics.  The  decline  of 
art  from  the  reign  of  Antoninus  to  that  of  Constantine 
was  quick  indeed ;  and  the  Romans,  who  conquered  the 


world,  and  gained  an  eminence  of  power  which  no  petty 
locality  can  hope  to  do  again,  through  a  want  of 
general  enthusiasm  and  liberty  among  the  many,  have 
shown  the  poorest  claims  to  real  excellence  in  litera- 
ture as  well  as  art :  they  were  a  conquering,  but  not  an 
intellectual  and  inventive,  people.  The  Greeks  left 
something  behind  them  worth  imitating,  which  proved 
an  excitement  to  true  excellence  in  the  paths  of  true  glory 
and  unsullied  honour.  The  Romans  left  nothing  behind 
them  but  mere  copies  of  the  extraordinary  productions  of 
their  predecessors. 

In  my  fourth  and  last  paper  on  this  subject  I  shall  give 
a  rapid  sketch  of  Sculpture,  from  its  reappearance  in  Italy 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  down  to  the  present  time. 

ONE  OF  THE  UNWASHED. 

HISTORY  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

From  the  year  800  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  almost  all  Europe  was  immersed  in  gross  igno- 
rance. The  only  people  who  paid  any  regard  to  science, 
was  the  Arabs  that  settled  in  Spain.  Profiting  by  the 
books  they  had  preserved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Alex- 
andrian library,  they  cultivated  and  improved  all  the 
sciences,  and  particularly  astronomy,  in  which  they  had 
many  able  professors. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  to  the  year 
1423,  when  Purbachius  appeared,  there  is  no  name  that 
deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  contributing  to  the  advance- 
ment of  astronomy.  Purbachius  was  a  man  of  great 
talents;  he  began  an  Epitome  of  Ptolemy's  Almagest, 
but  died  before  it  was  completed.  This  was  executed  by 
his  friend  and  pupil,  John  Muller,  commonly  called 
Regiomontanus.  This  man  made  many  observations, 
and  collected  the  writings  of  many  of  the  ancient  astro- 
nomers. He  published  ephemerides  for  thirty  years  to 
come,  wrote  a  theory  of  the  planets  and  comets,  and  cal- 
culated a  table  of  signs  and  tangents  for  every  degree 
and  minute  of  the  quadrant.     He  died  in  the  year  14.76. 

Nicolas  Copernicus,  born  1473,  rose  next,  and  made 
so  great  a  figure  in  astronomy,  that  the  true  system,  dis- 
covered, or  rather  restored,  by  him,  has  been  ever  since 
called  the  Copernican  system.  He  revived  the  old  sys- 
tem of  astronomy  taught  by  Pythagoras,  which  had  been 
set  aside  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  His  understanding 
at  once  revolted  against  the  explanations  which  that  phi- 
losopher had  given  of  the  motions  of  our  planetary  sys- 
tem; and  set  about  correcting  his  mistakes,  by  laying  the 
foundation  of  what  is  at  this  day  held  to  be  the  true  sys- 
tem of  the  world.  This  system  he  gradually  improved 
by  a  long  series  of  observations,  and  a  close  attention  to 
the  writings  of  ancient  authors.  His  first  grand  work 
was  printed  in  1543,  under  the  care  of  Schoner  and 
Osiander;  and  he  received  a  copy  of  it  only  a  few  hours 
before  his  death,  on  the  23d  May,  |1543,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years. 

After  the  death  of  this  great  man,  there  were  several 
astronomers  of  considerable  note,  that  greatly  improved 
the  science;  but  the  only  one  that  claims  particular 
notice  was  Tycho  Brahe',  a  Danish  nobleman,  who  was 
the  inventor  of  a  new  system,  a  kind  of  semi-Ptolemaic, 
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•which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  establish  instead  of  the 
Copernican.  His  numerous  works  show  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  abilities ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
sacrificed  his  talents,  and  perhaps  his  i-nward  conviction, 
to  superstitious  considerations.  He  restored  the  earth  to 
its  fancied  immobility,  and  made  the  sun  and  moon 
revolve  round  it ;  yet  the  planets  he  made  to  revolve 
round  the  sun,  which  was  a  still  more  absurd  hypothesis 
than  that  of  Ptolemy.  But  we  ought  to  forgive  this 
error,  or  rather  weakness,  in  return  for  the  many  obser- 
vations and  discoveries  with  which  he  enriched  astrono- 
my. No  man  ever  made  more  observations  than  Tycho 
Brahe. 

Contemporary  with  Tycho  flourished  several  eminent 
astronomers,  among  whom  was  the  famous  Kepler.  To 
him  we  owe  the  true  figure  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets, 
and  the  proportions  of  the  motions  and  distances  of  the 
various  bodies  which  compose  the  solar  system.  The 
three  great  laws  of  Kepler  may  be  said  to  be  the  foun- 
dation of  all  astronomy.  Kepler  was  born  in  1571,  and 
died  in  1631. 

Galileo  was  the  next  person  who  rendered  any  very 
important  services  to  astronomy.  He  was  the  first  who 
applied  the  telescope  to  astronomical  observations,  and 
with  it  made  many  useful  and  valuable  discoveries.  By 
the  observations  and  reasoning  of  Galileo,  the  system  of 
Copernicus  acquired  a  probability  almost  equivalent  to 
demonstration.  By  espousing  the  opinions  of  Coperni- 
cus, he  drew  on  him  the  vengeance  of  the  Inquisition, 
who  decreed  that  he  should  pass  his  days  in  a  dungeon; 
but  he  was  liberated  after  the  expiration  of  a  year,  on 
condition  that  he  should  never  more  teach  or  hold  up  the 
Copernican  as  the  true  system  of  astronomy.  He  was 
born  in  1564,  and  died  in  16i2. 

In  spite  of  the  Inquisition,  or  the  passages  in  Scrip- 
ture which  were  always  brought  forward  as  objections  to 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  the  system  of  Copernicus  gained 
ground  every  day. 

Contemporary  with  Galileo  were  a  number  of  astro, 
nomers,  who  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  science. 
Baron  Napier  published  his  tables  of  logarithms  in  1614. 
Bayer,  also,  obtained  great  celebrity  by  the  pubHcation 
of  his  Uranometria,  in  which  the  stars  were  designated 
by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  is  still  the 
case  on  our  celestial  globes  and  planispheres. 

Gassendi,  a  French  philosopher,  saw  the  planet  Mer- 
cury on  the  sun's  disc,  which  was  the  first  observation  of 
the  kind.  A  little  after  this,  in  the  year  1633,  Mr.  Hor- 
rox,  an  Englishman  of  very  extraordinary  talents,  dis- 
covered that  Venus  would  pass  over  the  disc  of  the  sun 
on  the  24th  November,  1639.  This  event  he  only  men- 
tioned to  one  friend,  a  Mr.  Crabtree;  and  these  two  men 
were  the  only  persons  in  the  world  who  observed  this 
transit,  which  was  the  first  transit  of  Venus  that  had 
*ver  been  viewed  by  human  eyes.  Mr.  Horrox  made 
many  useful  observations  about  this  time,  and  had  even 
formed  a  new  theory  of  the  moon,  so  ingenious  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  But  the  hopes 
of  astronomers,  from  the  abilities  of  this  extraordinary 
young  man,  were  soon  blasted,  for  he  died  in  the  be-in- 
j^mg  of  the  year  1640,  aged  twenty.four  years.  "" 


Hevelius,  burgomaster  of  Dantzic,  also  rendered  him- 
self eminent  by  his  numerous  and  delicate  observations. 
He  founded  an  observatory  at  Dantzic,  and  furnished  it 
with  a  great  many  excellent  instruments,  some  of  which 
were  divided  into  so  small  divisions  as  5  .  His  observa- 
tions on  the  spots  of  the  sun,  and  on  the  nature  of  comets, 
were  very  numerous;  and  his  catalogue  of  fixed  stars, 
containing  the  longitude  of  above  1S88,  was  remarkable 
for  its  accuracy. 

It  is  to  him,  also,  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  accu- 
rate description  of  the  spots  on  the  moon. 

The  improvement  of  the  telescope  continued  to  lay 
open  new  sources  of  discovery.  The  celebrated  Huygens 
constructed  two  excellent  telescopes,  one  of  twelve  feet 
in  length,  and  the  other  twenty-four,  with  which  he  dis- 
covered the  fourth  satellite  of  Saturn;  which  he  said 
afterwards  led  him  to  discover  the  ring  that  surrounds 
that  planet.  Huygens  was  likewise  the  first  person  who 
applied  pendulums  to  clocks.    He  died  in  1695,  aged  66. 

About  this  time  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  were  established,  each  of  which 
has  produced  astronomers  of  the  first  order.  The  first 
person  appointed  to  conduct  the  observations  at  the  royal 
observatory  at  Paris,  was  Dominic  Cassini,  who  soon 
after  discovered  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fifth  satellites 
of  Saturn.  He  also  discovered  that  the  planets  Jupiter, 
Mars,  and  Venus,  turned  round  their  axis  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  earth.  He  died  in  the  year  1712. 
(To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 

SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS. 

Do  you  know  of  any  vessels  sailing  without  spirits  on 
board  ? — Yes,  several  under  the  British  flag:  and  here  I 
will  take  occasion  to  mention  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
some  captains  of  vessels  sailing  in  a  highly  respectable 
and  extensive  employ,  who  have  declared  to  me  they  wish 
their  owners  would  discontinue  putting  ardent  spirits  on 
board  of  their  ships  ;  but  each  captain  is  afraid  to  be  the 
first  to  make  the  request ;  not  that  he  thinks  the  owner  of 
the  ship^would  himself  object,  but  fearing  lest  the  other 
captains  in  the  employ,  who  like  spirits,  might  be  dis- 
pleased with  him. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  British  ships :  are  there  any 
American  vessels  also  that  sail  upon  this  principle.? — 
Yes,  many  hundreds. 

Do  you  know  also  any  American  vessels  frequenting 
the  port  of  Liverpool  ? — Yes,  very  many. 

What  is  the  state  and  condition  of  their  crews  } — Most 
of  the  captains  are  gentlemanly  in  their  conduct ;  the 
officers  are  generally  temperate,  orderly,  and  well-con- 
ducted men ;  the  seamen  are  a  mixture  of  temperate  and 
intemperate  men,  as  the  crews  of  American  ships  are  a 
mixture  of  Americans  and  Englishmen. 

Do  such  ships  sail  without  spirits  on  board  except  for 
medical  purposes  ? — Yes,  they  do  ;  many  with  none  even 
for  medicine. 

Then,  during  the  voyage,  the  seamen  are  of  necessity 
sober .'' — Certainly  they  are. 

Then,  has  the  sobriety  of  which  you  speak  reference 
to  the  habits  of  the  men  on  shore  .'' — Yes  ;  on  board  the 
ships  they  of  course  must  be  temperate;  the  captains  in- 
form me  that  they  have  comparatively  little  trouble  with 
seamen  at  sea  now,  and  that  they  have  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  obtaining  seamen  to  sail  on  those  principles. 

And   during   the  time  that  they  are  so  deprived  of 
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spirits,  is  their  behaviour  as  orderly,  and  as  proper,  and 
as  efficient  as  in  ships  where  spirits  are  served  ? — Much 
more  so. 

Do  you  know  any  instance  of  a  ship  being  sent  out  by 
Cropper,  Benson,  &  Co.,  to  India,  on  temperance  prin- 
ciples ? — Yes,  I  do. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  that  experiment  ? — Messrs. 
Cropper,  Benson,  &  Co.,  are  so  well  satisfied  with  the  re- 
port of  that  and  other  vessels  which  they  have  sent  out  on 
those  principles,  that  they  are  increasing  the  number; 
and  I  believe  that  they  are  now  resolved  on  discontinuing 
altogether  the  practice  of  sending  ardent  spirits  on  board 
any  of  their  vessels. 

Have  you  heard  the  opinions  of  any  persons  who  do 
not  use  spirits  at  sea,  as  to  the  effect  of  that  abstinence  ? — 
Yes,  very  many  in  all  situaHons,  captains,  mates,  and 
seamen ;  and  the  general  opinion  is,  that  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  is  a  great  evil,  and  that  vessels  would  be  navigated 
■with  considerable  less  difficulty  without  than  with  them. 
I  would  just  mention,  while  I  think  of  it,  that  the  Ameri- 
can ships  engage  many  British  seamen  in  Liverpool  on 
temperance  principles. 

What  proportion  of  the  American  ships  which  arrive 
in  Liverpool  are  conducted  on  temperance  principles  ? — 
I  should  say,  at  present,  at  least  nine  out  of  ten  ;  so  few 
have  ardent  spirits  on  board,  that  I  am  quite  astonished 
when  I  hear  an  American  say  he  has  them. 

What  proportion  of  EngUsh  ships,  saiUng  from  the 
port  of  Liverpool,  are  conducted  on  temperate  principles  ? 
— I  beheve  there  may  be  about  twenty  to  thirty  out  of  the 
whole  number;  and  I  am  credibly  informed  there  are 
twenty  sailing  out  of  the  Clyde  on  temperate  principles. 

What  do  you  consider  to  be  about  the  whole  number .'' 
— Many  thousand  sail.  I  would  just  mention  a  subject 
that  came  under  my  own  notice,  with  regard  to  a  captain 
with  whom  I  was  intimately  acquainted  :  when  I  became 
conscious  of  the  evil  arising  from  the  drinking  of  ardent 
spirits,  I  mentioned  it  to  this  friend  (Capt.  M'Dowall), 
and  he  being  a  very  temperate  man,  thought  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  his  joining  a  temperance  society,  or 
discontinuing  to  take  the  very  little  that  he  indulged  in  ; 
but  by  my  arguments  he  was  enabled  to  see  the  evil  of  the 
example  of  even  moderate  drinking,  or  of  having  any 
thing  to  do  with  it ;  and  he  resolved  from  thenceforth  to 
use  no  ardent  spirits  on  board  his  vessel,  the  Duchess  of 
Clarence,  and  consequently  he  requested  his  owners 
would  supply  him  with  tea  or  coffee  instead  ;  his  owners 
made  no  objections,  and  he  has  been  sailing  on  those 
principles  for  the  last  three  years  ;  and  on  seeing  him  in 
Liverpool  some  time  ago,  I  enquired  of  him  if  he  con- 
tinued to  sail  on  the  temperance  plan ;  he  replied,  "  Cer- 
tainly, and  I  will  never  again  suffer  ardent  spirits  to  come 
on  board  of  a  vessel  which  I  command.  I  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  truly  comfortable  at  sea  until  I  entirely 
prohibited  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  on  board  my  ship." 

Was  it  his  own  personal  feeling  that  he  was  describing .'' 
— Yes,  and  also  his  experience  with  regard  to  his  crew  ; 
he  said  he  had  never  been  truly  comfortable  with  them 
long  together  until  he  adopted  that  system :  since  that 
time  his  men  had  been  obedient  and  well-conducted,  and 
he  had  had  but  one  instance  of  intemperance  amongst 
them,  which  had  annoyed  him,  since  he  adopted  this  plan. 

Do  the  seamen  themselves  consider  that  they  are  better 
treated  in  temperance  ships  by  their  superiors  ? — They 
do ;  and  the  American  sailors  have  expressed  themselves 
quite  comfortable  and  satisfied  to  have  coffee  and  sugar 
in  lieu  of  drink. 

Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  a  captain  and  mate  ad- 
dicted to  occasional  drunkenness,  may,  when  in  such  a 
state,  be  petty  tyrant? ;  and  are  the  men  not  relieved 


from  such  tyranny  in  temperance  ships? — They  are. 
Masters  of  intemperate  habits  convert  their  vessels,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  into  indescribably  comfortless  abodes  ; 
they  destroy  the  happiness  of  all  on  board.  I  will  just 
mention  a  circumstance  which  has  occurred  to  me,  and 
which  arises  out  of  this  question :  I  remember  a  very 
smart,  active,  intelhgent  man,  who  commanded  a  vessel 
sailing  between  Boston  and  Liverpool ;  he  was  very  for- 
tunate; he  made  quick  passages ;  he  brought  and  carried 
many  passengers ;  he  was  generally  liked  and  respected, 
and  consequently  invited  by  his  passengers,  on  their  ar- 
rival, to  dine,  and  occasionally  to  live  with  them  ;  he  was 
complimented,  and  made  much  of;  and  from  these  very 
circumstances  he  fell  into  the  pernicious  habit  of  moderate 
drinking  ardent  spirits  ;  it  increased  upon  him  until  he 
became  an  intemperate  man  ;  he  then  acted  more  like  a 
madman  at  sea  than  one  in  his  senses ;  he  frightened  his 
passengers,  so  that  in  a  short  time  none  would  go  with 
him  ;  he  destroyed  the  comfort  of  all  on  board,  and  con- 
sequently was  dismissed  from  that  vessel.  He  continued 
his  intemperate  habits ;  he  brought  his  family  to  poverty  ; 
he  was  found  in  various  parts  of  the  town  lying  in  the 
streets  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication.  He  was  after- 
wards employed  a  short  time  in  a  small  fishing  vessel,  as 
a  common  saUor,  and  finally  he  drowned  himself,  either 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  or  from  depression  of  spirits 
occasioned  by  it. 

Did  the  habit  of  intoxication  keep  by  him  till  the  last  ? 
— Yes,  it  did. 

Do  you  remember  the  circumstance  of  the  loss  of  the 
Rothesay  Castle,  that  sailed  from  Liverpool  to  Beauma- 
ris ? — I  do. 

Were  there  many  passengers  on  board  of  her .'' — I  be- 
lieve there  were  upwards  of  120. 

Was  there  any  circumstance  in  the  weather,  or  the 
coast,  which  might  account  for  her  loss  ? — I  think  not. 

Was  it  not  in  consequence  of  the  drunkenness  of  the 
captain,  or  what  was  the  cause  of  her  loss  ? — I  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  captain  of  the  Rothesay 
Castle ;  I  considered  him  a  man  who  drank  too  freely  of 
ardent  spirits.  I  took  a  passage  with  him  to  Bangor ;  I 
spoke  to  liim  about  it,  and  advised  him  to  join  the  Tem- 
perance Society ;  but  I  lament  to  say  he  ridiculed  the 
idea,  and  used  argument  to  induce  me  to  change  my 
opinion,  and  join  him  in  taking  a  glass  of  whiskey 
punch  after  dinner.  It  is  reported  by  the  survivors,  and 
generally  believed  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  loss  of  that  vessel 
was  occasioned  by  his  intemperance,  though  I  cannot  say 
of  my  own  knowledge  it  wn=  positively  the  case. — JEvt- 
dence  of  Mr.  Charles  Purv  i.  Dock-master  of  Liverpool, 
before  the  Parliamentary  i  o.nmittee  on  Drunkenness. 


THE  MORALITY  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

We  never  knew  a  clergyman  who  taught  the  moraUty  of 
the  gospel.  We  have  heard  thousands  of  sermons,  and 
read  hundreds,  but  we  have  neither  heard  nor  read  any 
tiling  equal  to  or  even  resembling  the  morahty  of  the 
New  Testament.  There  is  not  a  priest  in  existence  who 
teaches  it,  and  there  is  not  a  man  or  woman  who  prac- 
tises it.  In  fact,  it  is  a  moraUty  which  is  not  for  this 
world.  We  mean  this  old  world,  or  old  system  of  mono- 
poly and  corruption.  It  is  not  practicable.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  be  a  Christian;  and  the  man  who  calls  liim- 
self  one,  is  a  deceiver  from  skin  to  core. 

"  If  a  man  love  me,"  says  Christ,  "  he  will  keep  my 
words."  "  Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I 
command  you."  And"  pray  what  were  Jesus  Christ's 
commands  .^     We  have  his  own  words  in  reply :  "  A 
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new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another."  It  is  an  incontestible  proof  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  hypocrisy  and  impudence  of  which  the  pre- 
sent character  of  humanity  is  composed,  that  so  many 
men  can  be  found  so  abandoned  to  all  sense  of  truth  and 
consistency,  as  to  assume  the  name  and  character  of  a 
system  of  niorals  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  themselves, 
and  could  only  be  applied  to  them  in  derision  and 
mockery,  as  the  title  of  Solomon  is  applied  to  a  fool. 
"  He  that  saith  he  lovetla  God,  and  loveth  not  his  bro- 
ther, is  a  Uar,"  says  St.  John,  "  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
him."  Again,  "  Whoso  hath  this  world's  goods,  and 
seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels 
of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God 
in  him?  My  little  children,  let  us  not  love  in  word, 
neither  in  tongue  only,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth."  Com- 
pare this  with  the  present  character  of  our  luxurious  and 
aristocratic  priesthood,  who  are  actively  employed  at  this 
present  moment  (in  Ireland)  in  scouring  the  country 
with  bands  of  armed  soldiers,  to  recover  their  tithes 
from  the  poor,  naked,  starving  savages,  who  have  neither 
any  benefit  from  their  priestly  instruction,  nor  desire  to 
partake  of  it;  and  then  say  whether  or  not  they  be  Chris- 
tian moralists  who  thus  rob  the  poor  of  their  food  and 
their  clotliing.  So  much  at  variance  is  such  conduct 
with  the  siiirit  of  old  Christian  morality,  that  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  insists  upon  the  moral  obligation 
of  suffering  wrong  rather  than  go  to  law  to  be  redressed. 
His  words  are  these,  1  Cor.  vi.  7,  "  Now  therefore  there 
is  utterly  a  fault  among  you,  because  ye  go  to  law  one  with 
another.  "^Vhy  do  ye  not  ratJier  take  wrong  ?  Why  do 
ye  not  rather  suffer  yourselves  to  he  defrauded  ?  Be  not 
deceived,  neither  covetous  men  nor  extortioners  shall  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  God."  *•'  Ye  have  heard  that  it 
hath  been  said  of  old  time,"  says  the  master  himself, 
"  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth;  but  I  say 
unto  you,  resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee 
on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also ;  and  who- 
soever will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat, 
let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.  Give  to  every  one  that  ask- 
eth,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not 
thou  away." 

This  is  the  morality  of  a  beau  ideal  system  of  society, 
and  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  Christian  morals  are  not  for 
this  old  world ;  therefore  John  says,  "  Love  not  the 
■world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world ;  if  any  man  love  the 
■world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him."  "  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  says  Christ  to  Pilate, 
"  else  would  my  servants  fight ;  but  now  is  my  kingdom 
not  from  hence."  Compare  this  ■with  the  fighting 
priests  of  Ireland,  and  their  military  train  of  extortioners, 
and  the  call  of  the  priests  to  the  English  nation  at  the 
late  Bristol  meeting  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
church  and  religion,  and  then  say  where  are  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  if  the  Son  of  Man  were  returning  now,  if  he 
could  not  with  great  propriety  say,  there  is  no  faith  upon 
earth.  Upon  whom  did  Christ  pass  his  censures,  when 
he  lived  and  taught  in  Jerusalem ;  on  the  common  peo- 
ple, or  the  priests  and  pharisees  ?  On  the  latter  only. 
"  Wo  unto  you,  scribes  and  pharisees,  hypocrites,  who 
devour  widows'  houses,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long 


prayers;  therefore  ye  shall  receive  the  greater  damnation." 
How  exceedingly  appUcable  to  the  present  generation  of 
the  same  species  of  animals  !  Within  these  few  weeks 
past  we  have  in  the  public  papers  had  several  instances 
recorded  of  poor  widows  in  Ireland  being  stripped  of 
their  furniture  and  bedding,  merely  to  put  a  couple  of 
shillings  into  the  pocket  of  a  priest,  whose  hard  heart, 
when  he  heard  the  pitiful  tale,  even  from  the  mouth  of 
the  wretched  applicant  herself,  melted  not,  moved  not 
with  sympathy.  No  doubt  he  prays  to  God  for  the  poor  ; 
good  soul ! 

But,  says  the  parson,  in  justification  of  himself,  "  it 
is  my  due;  I  must  live;  the  law  allows  me  this." 
Worthy  Chiistian  !  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to 
suffer  wlion  his  cause  is  m  tribulation,  and  even  to  re- 
joice that  he  is  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  the  name  of 
his  master  ?  Is  it  not  forbidden  him  to  go  to  law  ?— is  he 
not  ordered  to  be  content  with  what  he  receives,  and  not 
to  become  an  extortioner?  and  moreover,  if  there  is  any 
Christian  morality  practised  in  Christendom,  where 
ought  we  to  look  for  it  but  in  the  ministering  servants  of 
—I  was  going  to  say,  Christ,  but  I  will  not  associate  him 
with  the  modern  priests,  for  they  are  as  much  his  ene- 
mies  as  were  the  priests  and  pharisees  who  crucified  him. 

But  are  the  laity  any  better  ?  Not  a  whit.  From  the 
king  on  the  tlirone,  who  can  do  no  wrong,  and  is  there- 
fore'a  solitary  exception,  down  through  an  endless  list  of 
pampered  nobles,  guzzling  aldermen,  and  selfish  money- 
griping  burgesses,  all  and  each  of  them  Christians  by 
profession,  the  whole  system  seems  nothing  else  than  a 
deUberate,  premeditated  insult  to  Jesus  Christ  and  all  his 
apostles  and  evangelists.  It  is  practical  blasphemy  and 
despite  to  the  Christian  moraUty.  Hear  it,  ye  Christians 
of  every  grade,  in  the  words  of  him  whom  ye  call  Lord, 
Lord,  yet  do  not  the  things  which  he  bids.  "  'VHien 
thou  makest  a  dinner  or  a  supper,  caU  not  thy  friends  nor 
thy  brethren,  neither  thy  kinsmen,  nor  thy  rich  neigh- 
bours, lest  they  also  bid  thee  again,  and  a  recompence  be 
made  thee;  but  when  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the 
maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless- 
ed; for  they  cannot  recompence  thee."  Beautiful  mo- 
rality !  but  it  only  serves  by  contrast  to  blacken  the 
darkness  of  the  degeneracy  of  our  modern  piety,  and 
self-baptized  Christianity.  Antichrist !  who  is  he,  and 
what  is  he,  but  the  spirit  of  clerical  and  professional 
Christianity?  "  Thusspeaketh  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  Exe- 
cute true  judgments,  and  show  mercy  and  compassion 
every  man  to  his  brother :  and  oppress  not  the  widow, 
nor  the  fatherless,  the  stranger,  nor  the  poor ;  and  let 
none  of  you  imagine  evil  against  his  brother  in  your 
heart.  But  they  refused  to  hearken,  and  pulled  away  the 
shoulder,  and  stopped  their  ears  that  they  would  not 
hear."--Zech.  vii.  9.  At  the  end  of  every  seven  years, 
according  to  the  law,  aU  debts  were  to  be  forgiven  ;  and 
lest,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  some  might  have  a 
scruple  of  lending  from  fear  of  loss,  the  law  ran  thus  :— 
"  If  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man  of  one  of  thy  brethren 
within  any  of  thy  gates,  in  thy  land,  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee,  thou  shalt  not  harden  thy  heart,  nor 
shut  thy  hand  from  thy  poor  brother,  but  thou  shalt  open 
thy  hand  wide  unto  him,  and  shalt  surely  lend  him  suf- 
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ficient  for  his  need  in  that  which  he  wanteth.  Beware 
that  there  be  not  a  thought  in  thy  wicked  heart  saying, 
the  seventh  year,  the  year  of  release,  is  at  hand,  and  thine 
eye  be  evil  against  thy  poor  brother,  and  thou  girest  him 
nought,  and  he  cry  unto  the  Lord  against  thee,  and  it  be 
sin  unto  thee ;  for  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the 
land;  therefore,  /  command  thee,  saying.  Thou  shalt  open 
thine  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother,  to  thy  poor,  and  to  thy 
needy  in  thy  land."  Compare  this  with  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Bill,  and  the  tithe  system. 

We  shall,  in  a  future  number,  give  the  negative  side  of 
the  question — the  counter-morality,  or  immorahty,  and 
show  that  the  priests  and  their  followers  have  picked  out 
this  negative  or  infidel  portion  as  their  portion,  and  fol- 
lowed it  impUcitly,  for  the  word  is,  hke  nature,  a  com- 
pound of  the  two  extremes,  the  decidedly  infidel  or 
negative  of  which  has  been  the  choice  of  all  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  for  if  men  are  not  all  infidels  by  name,  they  are 
all  practically  infidels,  i.  e.  unfaithful,  unbelieving, 
uncharitable,  and  disobedient. 

MOHAMMEDAN  SCHOOLS. 

If  the  stranger  in  a  Moslem  country  in  passing  through 
the  streets  is  attracted,  by  a  noise  for  which  he  cannot  sa- 
tisfactorily account,  towards  the  building  in  which  the 
school  is  held,  he  will,  on  looking  in,  probably  see  a  long 
and  narrow  room,  at  one  end  of  which  is  seated  a  man 
with  a  long  beard,  while  the  sides  are  lined  with  little 
boys  of  various  ages,  squatted  upon  their  heels  on  the 
floor,  which  is  generally  covered  with  a  thick  mat,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  those  parents  who  can  afford  it  provide 
their  sons  with  a  bit  of  carpet  or  felt  in  Persia,  or  with  a 
cushion  in  Turkey,  to  place  between  them  and  the  mat. 
Some  of  the  elder  boys  go  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  cushion  to 
introduce  between   their  backs  and  the  wall ;  but  this 
luxury  is  rather  discountenanced  by  the  masters  as  an 
encroachment  on  their  own   peculiar  dignities.     All  the 
boys  have  their  heads  covered ;  but  they  are  without  their 
shoes,  which  are  left  near  the  door,  so  mingled,  and  so 
similar  in  shape  and  colour,  that  it  would  seem  difficult 
for  each  to  find  his  own  ;  but,  on  the  breaking  up,  every 
one  seems  to  shp  his  feet  into  his  own  shoes,  without  any 
of  that  individual  hesitation  or  general  confusion  which 
might  be  expected.     "SFhen  the  boys  are  learning  their 
lessons  or  repeating  them  to  their  master,  they  do  so  all 
at  once,  with  a  loud  voice  and  with  a  continual  see-saw 
of  the  body,  without  which  movement  they  seem  to  con- 
ceive it  impossible  that  anything  can  be  learnt.     The 
scene  which  this  affords  is  exceedingly  ludicrous  to  a 
European,  particularly  as  the  zeal  of  the  learner  is  esti- 
mated by  the  loudness  of  his  voice  and  the  violence  of  his 
see-saw  ;  and  hence,  when  conscious  of  the  approach  of  a 
person  whom  it  is  Avished  to  impress  with  a  favourable 
opinion  of  their  apphcation  and  progress,  the  noise  in  the 
schools,  which  may  previously  have  sunk  into  a  low  hum, 
rises  abruptly  to  the  clamorous  uproar  of  many  voices.  It 
seems  that  in  reading  all  at  once  to  the  master,  the  elder 
boys,  if  the  school  is  large,  are  expected  to  give  some  at- 
tention to  the  others  near  them.     The  master  cannot  in 
such  a  noise  distinguish  the  individual  accuracy  of  each 
reader;  and  his  attention  is  therefore  directed  to  observe 
that  time  is  as  nearly  as  may  be  kept  by  the  voices,  and, 
in  some  measure,  in  the  motions  also  of  the  pupils.    This 
object  seems  but  poorly  attauied ;  but  still  the  attempt  so 
far  succeeds,  that  there  is  a  very  sensible  difference  be- 
tween the  noise  of  the  formal  reading  and  that  of  the  au- 
dible conning  of  the  lessons.  The  style  of  reading,  which 
this  system  produces,  is  most  unnatural ;  being  as  dif- 
ferent as  possible  from  the  inartificial  tone  of  conversa- 


tion. It  is  a  drawUng  chant,  uttered  in  a  very  loud  voice. 
In  the  East,  generally,  the  tone  of  the  voice  is  very  high, 
even  in  common  conversation  ;  but  in  reading  it  is  raised 
to  screaming.  A  recent  traveller  relates  that  some  Arabs 
desired  him  to  let  them  hear  him  read.  He  complied,  on 
which  they  exclaimed,  '^'^  You  are  not  reading;  you  are 
talking  !"  The  fact  however  is,  that,  except  among  those 
of  the  learned  professions,  few  of  those  who  have  pro- 
fessedly learnt  to  read  in  the  schools  can  or  do  exercise 
the  acquirement  in  after  life ;  and  the  few  who  remain 
actually  qualified  to  read  with  facility,  rarely  do  so  with- 
out some  stimulus,  incomparably  stronger  than  would  be 
required  in  this,  or  perhaps  any  European  country.  After 
a  residence  of  several  years  among  Mohammedan  people, 
the  -WTiter  does  not  recollect  more  than  three  instances  in 
which  he  has  seen  persons  quietly  engaged  in  reading  a 
book  to  themselves,  although  all  the  actions  of  their  or- 
dinary life  are  much  more  exposed  to  public  notice  than 
can  be  well  imagined  in  this  country. 

When  the  Mohammedans  are  brought  into  contact, 
with  Europeans,  it  is  impossible  for  them  not  to  feel 
how  immeasurably  inferior  they  are  to  the  latter  in 
knowledge,  and  in  that  power  which  knowledge  gives. 
To  diminish  the  difference  seems  hopeless  to  them  ;  and 
under  the  mortifying  consciousness  of  their  inferiority  as 
a  people,  they  often  endeavour  to  console  themselves  by 
saying  that  it  is  "  their  fate."  The  Franks,  they  exclaim, 
have  all  their  good  things — their  knowledge  and  their 
power — in  this  life :  but  they  shall  have  their  own  here- 
after when  the  " Infidels"  lie  howling. — Penny  3Iagazine. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Acworth,  at  the  North  Devon  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society,  held  in  the  Guildhall,  Barnstaple,  "  in- 
vited people  going  to  the  metropolis  to  look  in  at  No.  10, 
Earl-street,  where  their  astonishment  would  be  excited 
to  see  the  vast  number  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  the 
shelves.  It  had  been  calculated,  he  said,  that  if  the 
Bibles  were  placed  one  against  another,  as  bricklayers 
construct  a  wall,  they  would  reach  not  only  from  London 
to  Barnstaple,  but  again  from  Barnstaple  to  John  o' 
Groat's,  a  distance  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  miles, 
and  two  of  the  largest  ships  in  the  British  navy  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  bear  up  the  weight  of  Bibles  now  ready 
for  distribution.  Fifty-nine  tons  had  already  been 
shipped  off"  to  Antigua  and  Jamaica ;  and  that  every 
negro  should  possess  a  copy,  it  was  requisite  to  ship  off 
one  hundred  tons  more."  Mr.  Acworth  also  remarked, 
that  "  though  England  would  take  the  lead  in  the  work 
of  distributing  the  Bible,  there  were  other  nations  out- 
stripping it  in  the  Christian  undertaking.  From  America 
four  hundred  pounds  had  been  sent  in  support  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  and  that  country  had 
declared  that  it  Avas  willing  to  enter  into  contract  with 
France  and  England,  that  every  family  in  the  world 
should  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 
"  During  the  month  of  August,  seventy  societies  had  sent 
their  contributions  to  London  ;  and  the  largest  contribu- 
tion to  the  Parent  Society  was  not  from  any  part  of  Eng- 
land ;  neither  from  Europe,  Asia,  nor  America ;  but  from 
what  he  might  call  a  new  quarter  of  the  globe — Van  Die- 
men's  Land — which  had  contributed  three  thousand 
pounds  ;  but  said  they  must  keep  back  fifty  pounds  to 
print  a  Bible  for  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand." 

Mb.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market. 

Printed  and  published  by  B,  D.  Cousins,  18,  Duke-street, 
Lincoln's-Jnn-Jields. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 


What  a  fearful  and  stupifying  system  of  philosophy  that 
is  which  represents  the  universe  as  a  chaos  of  unconscious 
and  unmeaning  causes,  working  they  know  not  how,  and 
understand  not  wherefore;  rolling,  and  flying,  and  clash- 
ing together,  like  particles  of  dust  on  a  Macadamized 
highway,  without  either  plan,  end,  or  purpose  !  Yet  that 
is  the  principle,  professed  or  understood,  of  all  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  world.  Atheism  is  merely  the  excess  of  the 
same  absurdity,  which  the  doctrine  of  the  priesthood 
implies. 

The  doctrine  of  the  priests  necessarily  leads  to  atheism : 
the  two  doctrines  are  merely  two  extremes  of  absurdity; 
and  if  there  be  any  difference,  deism  is  the  most  absurd 
of  the  three.  The  priests  speak  of  a  superintending  Pro- 
vidence, a  supreme  power  in  Nature,  like  that  of  a  sove- 
reign in  a  kingdom,  and  their  doctrine  exactly  corresponds 
with  monarchy  and  toryism  in  politics.  Atheism  is 
merely  republicanism  or  democracy,  without  the  princi- 
ple of  monarchy  to  control  and  give  unity  of  design.  It 
is  the  beau  ideal  of  a.  state  of  anarchy  and  disunion.  The 
former  is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  state  of  tyranny,  in  which 
the  interest  of  the  supreme  ruler  is  at  variance  with  that 
of  his  subjects,  inasmuch  as  he  exacts  from  them  that 
which  neither  their  physical  nor  intellectual  nature  can 
contribute,  Hor  their  circumstances  permit.  The  God  or 
supreme  monarch  of  the  priest  is  quite  distinct  from  his 
creatures  and  his  works,  and  even  looks  with  abhorrence 
upon  them.  The  atheist  has  no  supreme  ruler  at  all ;  he 
has  formed  all  nature  into  a  pure  republic,  and  refused 
to  admit  even  of  an  elective  presidency.  How  to  de- 
scribe the  God  of  the  deist  we  know  not,  unless  we  repre- 
sent him  as  an  old  gentleman  retired  from  business,  sitting 
smoking  his  pipe,  and  drinking  his  wine,  and  occasionally 
asking  his  valet- de-chambre  how  things  are  going  on  in 
the  world  below,  and  replying,  after  a  prefatorial  whiff 
and  spittle,  "Ah  !  what  a  set  of  fools  men  are  !  Yet  I 
think  I  made  them  well  enough,  Michael,  eh  ?"  "  I  think 
so,  my  Lord ;  it  is  their  own  fault."  This  eases  the  old 
man's  conscience,  and  he  folds  his  arms  and  arranges  his 
attitude  for  another  century  of  repose. 

The  God  of  the  vulgar  believer  does  some  work ;  for 
now  and  then  you  hear  a  pious  son  of  the  church  or  the 
conventicle  say  that  such  and  such  things  are  the  work  of 
God :  "  Surely  the  finger  of  God  is  here  ;"  "  This  was, 
no  doubt,  the  work  of  Providence."  He  is  not  just  so  in- 
dolent and  unconcerned  as  the  lazy  old  Chronus  of  the 
deist.  Still  it  is  evident  he  does  not  do  every  thing. 
Either  it  would  be  too  great  a  task  for  the  God  of  the 


priest  to  do  every  thing  that  is  done,  or  it  would  not  suit 
the  priestly  doctrine  and  profession,  which  must  have  a 
list  of  other  powers  in  existence,  besides  that  of  the  su- 
preme power,  in  order  to  establish  a  partial  government 
in  nature,  in  which  the  two  extremes  of  ruler  and  ruled 
shall  be  at  variance,  and  they  (the  priests)  shall  stand  as 
mediators  between  them.  Hence  the  God  of  the  priest 
does  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  work  of  the  universe. 
The  devil  does  much  more  work  than  he  in  human  so- 
ciety ;  and  wicked  spirits  and  wicked  men  are  so  many 
highway  robbers,  bandits,  and  vagabonds,  who  have 
powers  and  separate  interests  of  their  own,  not  at  all 
created  or  influenced  by  the  Supreme,  who  looks  with 
horror  upon  their  depredations,  and  strives  against  them 
with  all  his  might  and  main,  like  Jupiter  against  the 
Titans.  He  promises,  he  threatens,  he  exhorts,lhe  en- 
treats, but  all  to  no  purpose ;  the  people  are  as  resolved 
on  the  side  of  opposition  to  the  God  of  the  priests,  as  they 
are  to  the  King  of  England,  and  his  military  premier. 
A  tory  government  in  the  universe  is  quite  as  unpalatable 
to  a  liberal  and  intelligent  mind,  and  must  in  the  end  be- 
come quite  as  unpopular  as  a  tory  government  on  earth. 
But  as  pure  democracy  without  a  president  is  an  impos- 
sibility in  politics,  so  also  it  is  in  Nature:  and  such  is 
vulgar  atheism ;  it  has  no  controlling  mind.  The  deist  is 
the  whig,  who  keeps  his  God  out  of  sight  altogether,  and 
rules  by  inferior  powers,  granting  his  majesty  the  Deity 
only  a  nominal  existence. 

We  have  already  shown  that  all  these  systems  are  false 
in  theory,  and  impossible  in  practice :  the  one  is  tyranny, 
the  other  is  oligarchy,  and  a  third  is  confusion.  But  the 
philosophy  of  Nature  won't  teach  one  thing,  and  expe- 
rience another  thing.  If  so,  reason  would  be  of  no  use 
to  man,  since  chaos  reigns  supreme.  It  is  the  union  of 
these  three  systems  that  accords  with  sound  reason,  and 
possibility  and  success  in  practice.  Individual  presidency 
is  necessary  to  good  order ;  subordinate  presidency  is  also 
necessary ;  and  the  voice  or  approbation  of  the  people  is 
indispensable.  The  sovereignty  resides  in  the  whole,  and 
is  only  recognized  in  an  individual  because  he  is  the  re- 
presentative of  the  whole.  This  is  the  perfection  of  go- 
vernment. The  old  school,  however,  says  that  the 
sovereignty  does  not  belong  to  the  people  ;  that  it  be- 
longs to  a  family,  to  a  certain  rivulet  of  human  blood, 
called  blood,  royal,  differing  from  all  other  blood  as  God 
from  Nature.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  this 
doctrine  and  ours  is  this,  that  this  makes  divinity  and 
royalty  only  partial  and  local — we  make  them  universal— 
we  give  perfect  unity  and  individuality  to  God,  as  we  do 
to  the  king  himself.     But  we  and  all  nature  are  included 
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in  God,  and  must  be  connected  with  him  in  the  sove- 
reignty at  one  and  the  same  time  in  which  the  sovereignty 
of  king  and  people  are  united ;  for  the  analogies  of  na- 
ture move  on  in  perfect  concord.     Therefore,  as  long  as 
kings  act  the  tyrant,  God  does  the  same,  for  he  it  is  who 
conducts  the  whole  drama ;  but  when  tyranny  ceases,  and 
equaUty  of  rights  and  privileges  is  estabhshed,  then,  in 
the  words  of  Scripture,   "we  (the  people)  reign  with 
him ;  we  shall  be  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  and  we 
shall  reign  on  the  earth."     And  one  from  amongst  the 
people  shall  be  his  representative  as  supreme  ruler — the 
father  of  society.     "  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a 
son  is  given,  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 
the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of 
Peace."    But  he  shall  not  be  different  from  another,  for 
he  is  "  chosen  out  of  the  people."     Then  why  call  him 
divine  .^     In  the  first  place,  we  are  all  divine,  inasmuch 
as  we  are  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  (2  Peter  i.  4.), 
inasmuch  as  we  are  the  sons  of  God  (1  John  iii.  1.),  in- 
asmuch as  we  are  the  body  of  God  (1  Cor.  xii.  27.),  &c.; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  because  he  is  the  representative 
of  deity ;  therefore  the  concentrated  power  of  human  so- 
ciety, in  an  acknowledged  representative  of  the  people, 
when  a  state  of  society  is  estabhshed  which  shall  give 
universal  satisfaction,  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the  Messiah, 
or  God  upon  earth. 

But  why  did  Jesus  Christ  not  fulfil  this  office?     Be- 
cause he  was  the  first  in  order.     The  whole  secret  of  the 
matter  Ues  in  that  one  word  of  five  letters.     There  are 
two  extreme  kinds  of  monarchy,  corresponding  to  the 
two  Messiahs;  the  one  is  monarchy  distinct  from  the 
people,  and  the  other  is  monarchy  alhed  to  and  derived 
from  the  people.    Jesus  Christ  is  the  great  representative 
of  the  first.     He  is  represented  as  different  in   nature 
from  aU  other  men,  as  doing  no  wrong,  as  highly  exalted 
above  all  others ;  but  at  the  same  time  owing  this  exalta- 
tion to  his  blood  royal,  for  he  was  not  only  of  the  royal 
family  of  David,  but  represented  as  being  in  a  particular 
manner  of  the  royal  family  of  God  himself— a  hereditary 
prince,  and  therefore  a  splendid  model  of  hereditary  and 
exclusive  monarchy,  which  does  not  derive  its  power 
from  the  acclamation  of  the  people.     But  he  said   there 
was  another  stage  to  come,  when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh, 
and  then  he  will  associate  the  people  with  him,  and  they 
"  shall  sit  with  him  on  his  throne."    The  plan  is  evident 
to  the  most  simple  mind,  and  not  only  simple,   but  such 
as  declares  itself  to  be  the  best,  if  not  the  only  mode  of 
progression  in  the  school  of  moral  and  political  disciphne; 
and  it  demonstrates  these  two  important  propositions  in 
pohtics  and  religion,  namely,  1st,  "that  the  boyal  power 
ts  nothing  more  than  the  sum  total  of  the  power  of  the 
people;  but  it  must  be  represented  by  an  individual."    2nd, 
"  that  the  divine  power,  or  God,  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the 
power  in  existence;  but  it  must  be  represented  by  an  indivi- 
dual man  upon  earth,  inasmuch  as  man  is  the  highest  order 
of  beings  which  the  earth  contains." 

The  practical  estabUshment  of  these  two  propositions 
is  "  the  reign  of  peace  and  goodwill  to  men."  It  is  the 
imion  of  God  and  man,  the  very  thing  for  which  Christ 
prayed  when  he  said,   "  that  they  all  may  be  one;  as 


thou.  Father,  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may 
be  one  in  us."     Then  God  shall  be  all  in  all.     Nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  this  is  the  consummation 
of  Jewism   and  Christianity.     But  hitherto  men  have 
been  practical  atheists.     A  system   divided  without   a 
bond  of  imion  is  atheism,  which  denies  the  uniting  link 
of  mind,  which  gives  meaning  and  purpose  to  the  move- 
ments of  nature.     All  religious  sects  have  more  or  less  of 
this  nonsense;  one  says  this  is  God's  work,  that  is  not— . 
the  other  says,  nay,  it  is  the  very  contrary.     They  have 
made  the  universe  a  chaos  of  conflicting  powers.     Not 
one  sect  in  existence  acknowledges  the  finger  of  God  in 
all  things,  or  regards  God  as  the  unique  source  of  good 
and  evil,  and  what  we  call  right  and  vvrong.     Thus  all 
men  are  atheists;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  priests  lead  to 
declared  atheism,  because  if,  Uke  the  priest,  I  deny  the 
power  of  God  in  this  act,  and  the  visitation  of  God  in 
this  or  that  reUgion,  and  the  will  of  God  in  this  or  that 
movement,  I  may  deny  him  in  any  other;  and  if  I  deny 
him  in  the  parts,  I  may  deny  him  in  the  whole;  for  if 
one  part  of  nature  can  go  on  without  him,  the  whole 
may  go  on  without  him.     The  vulgar  behever  and  the 
vulgar  atheist,  therefore,  reason  on  the  same  principle; 
the  same  skull  and  brain  might  do  for  both;  and  although 
each  regards  the  other  as  a  fool,  and  a  distinct  species 
from    himself,    they   are  birds    of  a  feather  notwith- 
standing.    "  There  is  not  a  thought  of  man's  mind,  nor 
an  act  of  his  body,  which  is  not  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
knowledge  and  power  of  God."     QWe  always  speak  with 
authority  both  of  Nature  and  Scripture:  if  our  doctrine 
is  not  supported  by  these  two  witnesses,  we  abandon  it] 
To  this  glorious  consummation  of  the  final  union  of 
God  and  man,  and  of  all  political  and  rehgious  sects,  we 
look  as  the  ultimatum  of  the  progress  of  society.     W  e 
are  Jews  in  faith;  we  are  waiting,  and  willing  also  to 
exert  ourselves  for,  the  redemption  of  man,  to  foUow  to 
the  letter  the  advice  of  the  apostle,  "  work  out  your  own 
salvation,  for  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  you  to  will  and 
to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure."     The  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  the  deUverance  we  can  easily  point  out,  but  the 
precise  time  and  manner  we  know  not.     "We  know  that 
it  shall  neitlier  be  a  monarchy,  nor  an  aristocracy,  nor  a 
democracy;  that  neither  the  God  of  the  priest,  the  God 
of  the  deist,  nor  the  God  of  the  atheist,  shall  reign  in  it; 
that  all  former  politics,  aU  former  creeds,  gods,  and  wor- 
ships, will  cease  to  pervert  the  minds  and  cause  divisions 
amongst  the  people ;  and  that  all  the  general  promises  of 
God,  to  be  found  in  all  rehgions  of  the  world,  but  more 
especially  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  rehgions,  because 
they  have  been  exalted  above  all  others,  Uke  man  and  wo- 
man amongst  the  brutes,  shall  have  a  literal  fulfilment;  the 
partial  promises  being  merely  the  veil  of  delusion  with 
which  it  pleased  Nature  to  conceal  the  truth  from  the  na- 
tional pride  and  vanity  of  barbarous  times,  until  liberal 
opinions  should  teach  mankind  that  all  nations  are  equal  in 
the  sight  of  God,  andthat  they  only  are  the  best  deserv- 
ing of  power,  who  are  best  qualified  by  knowledge  and 
virtue  to  use  it.     "  No  prophecy,"  says  an  apostle,  "  is 
of  any  private  interpretation."     It  is  not  a  nation,  or  a 
family,  or  a  city,  which  is  to  be  exalted  over  its  fellows. 
"  He  is  not  a  Jew  \^ho  is  one  outwardly,"  neither  is 
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that  Jerusdlem  {the  city  of  peace)  which  stands  in  Pales- 
tine alone ;  but  he  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inwardly,  and 
that  city  is  Jerusalem  where  peace  reigneth,  where  the 
king  and  people  are  of  one  mind,  and  the  laws  of  God 
and  the  king  are  one.  Then  men  shall  see  God.  "  When 
the  Lord  sliall  build  again  Zion,  he  shall  appear  in  his 
glory;  be  will  regard  the  prayer  of  the  destitute,  and 
not  despise  their  prayer.  He  will  hear  the  groaning  of 
the  prisoner,  and  loose  those  that  are  appointed  unto 
death.  He  will  declare  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  Zion, 
and  his  praise  in  Jei-usalem,  when  the  people  are  gathered 
together  and  the  kingdoms  to  serve  the  Lord." 

One  of  our  correspondents,  whose  sectarian  prejudices 
cannot  endure  any  thing  that  gives  the  least  satisfaction 
to  the  opposite  party,  and  who  is  therefore  very  ill  quali- 
fied for  becoming  a  peacemaker,  either  in  this  world  or 
that  which  is  to  come,  is  not  altogether  pleased  at  our 
quoting  Scripture  so  often ! !  He  signs  himself  a  Liberal! 
Surely,  the  tragedy  of  this  world  is  over,  and  the  farce  is 
begun !  Does  he  not  know  that,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  the  Bible  is  the  king  of  books?  Is  he  aware  of  its 
immense  circulation  in  almost  every  language?  Let  him 
read  the  last  number  of  the  Shepherd,  and  he  will  find 
that  America  proposes  to  join  with  France  and  England 
in  agreement  to  supply  "  every  family  in  the  world  with 
a  Bible  in  their  own  language."  To  illustrate  that  book, 
therefore,  is  the  highest  and  the  noblest  work  that  a 
human  being  can  engage  in,  for  it  is  the  only  literary 
nucleus  around  which  the  human  race  can  gather.  No 
other  book  can  supplant  it;  and  if  it  cannot  be  made  an 
instrument  of  good,  as  it  has  been  of  evil,  mankind  may 
sit  down  in  despair,  for  the  book  and  its  influence  can 
never  be  destroyed.  But  we  rejoice  in  the  circulation  of 
the  book,  for  it  is  a  messenger  to  prepare  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  and  make  straight  in  the  desart  a  highway  for  our 
God.  THE  SHEPHERD. 


NEGATIVE  MORALITY  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  Christianity  is  understood  the  whole  dispensation  of 
Jewism,  from  Abraham  downwards,  the  ceremonial  part 
of  the  law  being  spiritualized  in  the  gospel;  but  the  moral 
department,  so  far  from  becoming  relaxed  as  it  pro- 
gressed, acquired  greater  refinement,  and  assumed  a  cha- 
racter of  greater  generosity  and  self-denial. 

It  is  chiefly,  therefore,  to  the  New  Testament  that  the 
Christian  ought  to  look  for  his  standard  of  morals.  The 
Old  Testament  is  too  lax  for  a  genuine  orthodox  be- 
hever.  It  appears,  however,  from  our  last  article  on  this 
subject,  that  lax  as  it  is,  the  modern  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity cannot  make  any  approximation  to  it  in  practice, 
nor  do  they  even  attempt  it;  even  its  simplest  and  most 
practicable  precepts  are  contemptuously  overlooked,  and 
the  self-styled,  baby-baptized  Christian  contents  himself 
with  bis  name  and  a  thing  he  calls  faith,  which  faith 
makes  him  neither  a  better  friend,  relation,  nor  acquaint- 
ance, than  that  other  thing  called  infidelity ;  but  liars, 
knaves,  and  hypocrites  belong  to  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. Faith  thus  becomes  merely  a  license  from  God  to 
enter  the  gates  of  heaven,  "  no  questions  asked;"  a 
popish  indulgence,  which  with  a  few  grimaces,  pious 


shakes  of  the  head,  and  confessions  of  guilt,  enable  a 
man  to  enjoy  this  world  in  a  manner  quite  at  variance 
with  the  morals  of  the  gospel,  and  make  his  peace  with 
God  into  the  bargain. 

But  how  does  the  praise-loving,  poor-despising,  well- 
fed,  well-clothed  Christian  contrive  to  make  his  peace 
with  God  and  disobey  the  precepts  of  his  master  at  the 
same  time?  That  is  the  point  to  which  we  mean  to  direct 
your  attention.  He  does  so  by  means  of  what  we  have 
denominated  the  negative  morality  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  is  the  current  morality  of  the  priests,  and  every 
one  of  their  followers.  This  negative  morality  does  not 
consist  of  precepts,  for  then  it  would  be  positive  mora* 
lity;  but  it  consists  of  licences,  indulgences,  examples, 
&c.,  which  have  all  the  authority  of  positive  precepts 
along  with  them.  The  precept  says  positively  "  do  this," 
and  the  law  says  "  cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth 
not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do 
them."  But  faith,  like  the  serpent  in  the  ear  of  the 
woman,  says,  "  Nay,  it  won't  be  so;  you  cannot  keep 
the  law;  it  is  too  perfect  for  your  imperfections ;"only  be- 
lieve certain  articles,  (thirty-nine  are  too  many;  the 
apostles  had  only  one,  that  is,  "  Beheve  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  but  this  is  too  little  for 
an  established  church,)  only  believe  certain  article*,  and 
your  sins  of  omission  and  commission  shall  be  forgiven, 
for  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness."  This  is  one  way 
of  escaping  from  the  moral  obligation  of  fulfilling  the 
morality  of  Christianity,  and  how  faithfully  the  faithful 
have  taken  the  advantage  of  this  hole  in  the  wall,  all  the 
world  knows.  The  doctrine  itself  of  justification  by 
faith  is  a  splendid  doctrine,  when  properly  illustrated; 
but  as  taught  by  the  priesthood,  and  more  especially  the 
Protestant  church,  it  is  a  most  pernicious  and  immoral 
element  of  popular  instruction. 

Besides  this  loop-hole  of  faith,  there  are  other  negatives, 
which  prove  a  very  valuable  cordial  to  a  believer's  soul, 
when  sorely  beset  by  the  positive  commandments  of  his 
master.  There  are  the  examples  of  the  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  and  other  holy  men,  whom  inspired  writers 
have  enumerated  in  the  hst  of  the  faithful.  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  all  equivocators — we  won't 
say  liars,  although  Jacob  got  his  father's  blessing  by 
means  of  a  mostbare-faced  falsehood, — and  his  veryname, 
according  to  the  Hebrew,  may  be  translated  Liar,  or  De- 
ceiver. David,  and  Samson,  and  Jephtha — all  men  of 
faith,  according  to  St.  Paul — were  by  no  means  gifted 
with  any  moral  virtues  which  a  Christian  could  perceive 
if  they  had  the  epithet  of  infidel  applied  to  them;  for  the 
lies  of  the  king  of  Israel,  and  their  fatal  consequences, 
are  such  as  would  stamp  perpetual  disgrace  upon  the 
character  of  a  modern  soldier. 

As  for  deceit,  or  holy  fraud,  as  it  is  called,  we  have  one 
beautiful  specimen  of  it  in  the  history  of  Jehu,  when  he 
destroyed  the  worshippers  of  Baal.  He  called  all  the 
priests  of  Baal  together  under  a  pretence  of  serving  Baal; 
but  he  did  it  in  the  subtilty  of  his  heart,  that  he  might 
destroy  them ;  for  as  soon  as  they  were  assembled  he  said 
to  his  soldiers,  "  If  any  of  the  men  whom  I  have  brought 
into  your  hands  escape,  he  that  letteth  him  go,  his  Ufe 
shall  be  for  the  life  of  him."     Thus  he  destroyed  them 
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all.  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Jehu,  Because  thou  hast 
done  well  in  executing  that  which  is  right  in  mine  eyes, 
and  hast  done  unto  the  house  of  Ahab  according  to  all 
that  was  in  mine  heart,  thy  children  of  the  fourth  genera- 
tion shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel."  This  is  the  counter 
•morality  of  the  gospel.  The  justice  of  the  act  we  do  not 
dispute ;  it  was  quite  in  character  with  the  times,  and 
when  one  party  is  persecutive^  the  other  must  be  so  also  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  morality  of  Christ ;  yet  the  professors  of 
Christianity  have  in  all  ages  made  it  a  model,  and  Chris- 
tian governments  still  continue  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  per- 
secution which  it  sanctions.  It  is  evident  that  in  those 
days  faith  was  always  propagated  by  the  sword ;  and  the 
god  of  Israel,  or  the  idols  of  the  Gentiles,  were  worship- 
ped or  reviled  in  the  groves  and  sanctuaries  of  Israel 
according  as  the  king  and  court  were  disposed  to  favour 
the  one  or  other.  It  is  so  still ;  the  sword  and  the  prison 
have  been  the  chief  instruments  of  conversion  and  main- 
tenance for  the  church,  ever  since  it  numbered  kings  and 
generals  amongst  its  disciples.  "  If  my  kingdom  were 
of  this  world,"  says  Christ,  "  then  would  my  servants 
fight."  The  church  militant  is  not  the  gospel  of  glad 
tidings  for  the  poor,  neither  is  the  church  disputant  a 
gospel ;  the  first  is  the  established  church,  the  second  is 
the  dissenting  church.  The  first  is  a  rude  tyrant  of  a 
husband,  the  second  a  termagant  wife,  whose  clapper 
tongue  and  peevish  temper  is  everlastingly  annoying  her 
helpmate,  whilst  both  are  fairly  matched  in  ignorance  and 
obstinacy.  The  whole  affair  is  Babylon  the  Great,  the 
city  of  many  tongues  and  no  understandings ;  of  which 
the  Spirit  has  sent  us  a  beautiful  little  emblem  in  the 
church  of  the  '-unknown,"  which  is  only  a  model  of  the 
great  church  of  old  Christianity  itself,  where  men  speak 
a  language  to  others,  of  which  neither  they  nor  their 
hearers  have  any  knowledge. 

One  would  think,  from  the  beatiful  and  unequivocal 
injunctions  respecting  charity  and  universal  benevolence 
to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  that  a  Christian  could  have 
no  outlet  from  such  moral  obligations  as  these  ;  but  it  is 
not  so ;  he  has  numerous  holes  for  making  his  escape ;  he 
is  taught  to  regard  even  the  very  children  of  infidels  as 
unholy  and  unclean;  and  believing  that  God  himself 
looks  with  horror  upon  heretics,  and  those  who  refuse  to 
hold  certain  articles  of  faith,  and  that  they  are  doomed  to 
eternal  punishment  in  a  world  to  come,  how  is  it  possible 
that  he  can  be  charitable .''  Any  charity  that  he  has  is 
confined  to  his  own  sect ;  all  the  rest  of  men  are  fore- 
doomed of  God,  and  therefore  to  be  shunned  and  ab- 
horred by  the  elect.  This  counter-charity  he  also  fol- 
lows in  preference  to  the  other ;  the  other  is  too  good  for 
hira  ;  he  always  chooses  the  worst  of  the  two  extremes 
that  are  presented.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Bible  is  a  com- 
plete type  of  Nature,  containing  two  opposite  extremes,  a 
positive  and  a  negative.  The  positive  morality  is  what 
we  call  good,  very  good  ;  the  negative  is  bad,  very  bad ; 
but  the  negative  has  always  been  followed,  and  the  reason 
is,  that  the  one  is  for  the  first  Christianity,  or  old  Babel, 
and  the  other  is  for  the  second  Christianity,  or  the  mil. 
lennial  church.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  any  other  mora- 
lity than  the  negative  at  present,  for  the  church  is  divided 
both  in  politics  and  religion.     The  positive  morality  is 


for  a  time  of  union  in  politics  and  ecclesiastics ;  but  this 
must  be  preceded  by  an  utter  dissolution  of  the  preseat 
systems  of  church  and  state. 

This  negative  morality  is  part  of  the  Christian  infide- 
lity  ;  they  are  equally  in  error  in  doctrine  ;  hence,  the 
church  is  always  represented  as  apostate  until  the  time  of 
reformation,  or  second  coming;  and  the  spirit  of  infidelity 
is  now  at  work  to  pull  it  down,  but,  like  blind  Samson, 
itself  shall  expire  amid  the  ruins  of  the  temple. 

HISTORY  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

{^Concluded from  our  last.) 
England,  at  all  times,  produced  astronomers  of  the  first 
order ;  and  at  this  period  it  had  to  boast  of  Hook,  Flam- 
stead,  and  H  alley. 

Hook  was  born  in  1635,  and  died  in  J702.  He  was 
not  only  a  great  observer  in  every  branch  of  astronomy, 
but  his  inventive  powers  have  been  exhibited  in  almost 
every  branch  of  science.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  ze- 
nith sector,  an  instrument  which  was  used  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  earth's  orbit  had  any  sensible  paral- 
lax. He  gave  the  first  hint  of  making  a  quadrant  for 
measuring  angles  by  reflexion  ;  and  he,  in  some  measure, 
anticipated  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  by  showing  that 
the  motion  of  the  planets  resulted  from  a  projectile  force, 
combined  with  the  attractive  power  of  the  sun. 

Flamstead  was  born  1646,  and  died  in  1720.  After 
the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  was  finished,  he 
was  appointed  by  King  Charles  II.  to  the  management 
of  it,  with  the  title  of  Astronomer  Royal.  He  made  a 
very  great  number  of  observations,  which  he  has  recorded 
in  his  Historia  Celestis^  and  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. But  the  principal  service  he  rendered  astronomy, 
was  by  forming  a  catalogue  of  3000  fixed  stars. 

Flamstead  was  succeeded,  in  1719,  by  Dr.  Halley,  the 
greatest  astronomer,  says  M.  de  la  Lande,  in  England  ; 
and  Dr.  Long  adds,  "  I  believe  he  might  have  said  the 
whole  world."  He  was  sent  by  King  Charles  II.  to  St. 
Helena,  in  order  to  form  a  catalogue  of  the  stars  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  which  was  published  in  1679. 
While  he  was  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  making  this 
catalogue,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  transit  of 
Mercury  across  the  sun's  disc,  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  point  out  the  method  of  determining  the  parallax  of 
the  sun. 

On  his  way  between  Calais  and  Paris,  he  obtained  a 
sight  of  the  famous  comet  that  appeared  in  1680,  which 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  writing  a  treatise  on  the 
subject  of  comets,  in  which  he  investigates  the  orbits  of 
these  wandering  bodies,  and  predicted  the  return  of  the 
one  that  appeared  in  1759,  which  is  the  only  prediction 
of  the  kind  that  ever  Avas  verified.  It  is  said  that  during 
the  nine  years  he  was  at  Greenwich,  he  made  1600  ob- 
servations. Halley  was  acquainted,  either  personally  or 
by  letter,  with  every  astronomer  of  note  in  Europe  then 
living.  He  died  in  the  year  1 742,  aged  eighty-six  years  ; 
and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Bradley,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  two  of  the  most  beautiful  discoveries  of  which 
the  science  can  boast — the  aberration  of  light,  and  the 
mutation  of  the  earth's  axis.  He  also  made  a  great  many 
observations,  in  order  to  discover  if  the  fixed  stars  had 
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any  sensible  parallax.  These  observations  are  partly  pub- 
lished, and  the  remainder  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
Mr.  Abraham  Robertson,  to  whom  their  publication  was 
entrusted.     Bradley  died  in  the  year  1762. 

But  to  no  individual  is  the  science  of  astronomy  more 
indebted  than  to  the  celebrated  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  This 
great  man  was  born  on  the  25 th  December,  1642,  at 
Woolstrope  in  Lincolnshire.  His  discoveries  were  not 
confined  to  astronomy  alone ;  for  in  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  he  was  equally  great.  His  chief  dis- 
covery in  astronomy  was  the  law  of  gravitation,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  account  for  some  of  the  greatest  phe- 
nomena in  nature.  His  great  work,  the  Principia,  ap- 
peared in  1686.  This  work  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
books  on  physical  astronomy  that  ever  was  published.  His 
discoveries  are  so  numerous  and  important  in  this  science, 
that  the  solar  system,  or  that  restored  by  Copernicus,  has 
received  the  appellation  of  the  Newtonian  system. 

In  this  country  there  have  been  several  distinguished 
astronomers  since  the  time  of  Newton,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Dr.  Long,  Dr.  Keil,  Dr.  Bliss,  Mr.  Fer- 
guson, Mr.  Hadley,  and  Dr.  Herschel ;  the  latter  of 
whom,  for  his  many  accurate  observations,  deserves  to  be 
ranked  among  the  first  class  of  astronomers  of  any  age  or 
nation.  In  the  year  1781,  on  the  13th  of  September,  he 
discovered  the  planet  Georgium  Sidus.  In  the  year  1787, 
he  discovered  two  satellites  revolving  round  that  planet : 
and  in  1790  and  1794,  he  discovered  other  two  satellites. 
These  discoveries  of  Herschel  form  a  new  era  in  astro- 
nomy. 

Dr.  Maskelyne,  late  Astronomer  Royal,  has  likewise 
rendered  very  important  service  to  the  science.  He 
was  the  first  who  proposed  to  the  Board  of  Longitude 
the  publishing  of  an  Ephemeris  or  Nautical  Almanack, 
■which  was  begun  in  the  year  1767.  This  almanack  is 
still  continued  annually,  and  has  been  of  the  utmost  ser- 
vice to  navigation. 

Dr.  Maskelyne  died  a  few  years  ago,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  present  Astronomer  Royal,  Mr.  Pond,  who  is 
also  a  man  of  genius,  and  promises  to  be  of  great  service 
to  astronomy. 

On  the  continent  also  there  have  been  many  astrono- 
mers of  great  talents  since  the  time  of  Newton,  particu- 
larly in  France.  Among  these.  La  Caille  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  with  credit.  He  was  born  in  1713,  and  in  the 
year  1751  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  catalogue  of  the 
stars ';  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  After  incredible 
labo\u-  and  exertion,  he  returned  to  Europe  with  a  cata- 
logue of  9800  stars,  which  were  comprehended  between 
the  south  pole  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  In  addition 
to  these  labours.  La  Caille  calculated  new  tables  of  the 
Sun,  made  observations  on  the  parallax  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  on  atmospherical  refraction,  on  the  length  of 
pendulums,  and  measured  a  degree  of  the  meridian 
during  his  stay  at  the  Cape:  he  died  in  the  year  1762. 
Contemporary  with  La  Caille  lived  several  very  eminent 
astronomers,  of  whom  may  be  mentioned  Cassini,  Bou- 
guer,  Condamine,  Maupertuis,  and  Clairaut,  who  were 
all  employed  soon  after  this,  in  measuring  degrees  of  the 
meridian   in  different  parts  of  the  world.     Professor 


Mayer,  of  Gottingen,  deserves  also  to  be  mentioned,  as 
contributing  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  science, 
by  the  excellent  set  of  tables  which  he  calculated  for 
finding  the  place  of  the  moon,  &c.  These  tables  are  now 
used  in  making  the  calculations  of  the  Nautical  Alma- 
nack. His  widow  received  3000/.  for  them  from  the 
British  Government,  on  account  of  their  great  accuracy. 
Mayer  died  in  1762,  aged  41  years.  D'Alembert  also 
rendered  great  service  to  astronomy  by  his  indefatigable 
labours,  particularly  in  resolving  the  problem  of  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes.     He  died  1783. 

Euler,  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  and  calculators  that 
any  age  or  nation  can  boast  of,  ought  to  be  associated 
with  the  history  of  astronomy,  as  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished votaries  and  improvers.  By  his  many  and  accu- 
rate calculations,  he  has  rendered  the  most  essential  ser- 
vice, not  only  to  astronomy,  but  to  all  the  physical 
sciences;  but  his  labours  are  too  numerous  to  be  detailed 
here.  The  eighteenth  century  was  distinguished  by 
many  other  eminent  astronomers  ;  viz.  Maclaurin,  Simp- 
son, Bernoulli,  Lambert,  Mason,  Boscovich,  De  Lisle, 
Bailly,  La  Lande,  &c. 

The  celebrated  La  Grange,  who  outlived  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  was  born  at  Turin  in  1736,  and  has  en- 
riched astronomy  with  some  of  the  most  splendid  dis- 
coveries of  which  it  can  boast.  The  subjects  of  his  re- 
searches in  this  science  were,  the  theory  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  their  action  on 
each  other,  which  he  determined  with  great  accuracy. 

La  Place  has  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  labours 
to  improve  astronomy,  particularly  in  solving  the  pro- 
blem of  the  tides,  in  adding  some  new  corrections  to  the 
lunar  tables,  and  some  discoveries  respecting  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes.  He  also  ascertained  the  mean 
depth  of  the  sea  to  be  four  leagues. 

The  name  of  Troughton  ought  also  to  be  mentioned ; 
for  to  no  individual  of  the  present  age  is  practical  astro- 
nomy .more  indebted  than  to  this  distinguished  artist. 
The  great  improvements  he  has  made  upon  astronomical 
instruments,  has  rendered  his  name  celebrated  in  every 
country  in  Europe.  There  is  scarcely  an  observatory  of 
note  to  be  found  that  does  not  contain  some  of  Mr. 
Troughton's  instruments. 

The  names  of  Dr.  Olbers,  Harding,  and  Piazzi,  are 
also  deserving  of  notice,  as  discoverers  of  the  Asteroids. 
Ceres  was  discovered  by  Piazzi,  1st  January,  1801;  Pal- 
las, by  Olbers,  28th  March,  1802;  Juno,  by  Harding, 
1st  September,  1804;  Vesta,  by  Olbers,  29th  March, 
1807. — Carey's  Astronomy  (1825). 

THE  AIR-BAG  OF  FISHES. 

The  air-bag  (called  also  the  air-bladder,  the  sound,  the 
swim,  and  various  other  names),  an  organ  with  which 
fishes  are  very  generally  provided,  and  respecting  the 
use  or  mode  of  action  of  which  there  are  many  theories 
and  conjectures,  but  none  that  are  absolutely  certain, 
either  as  to  what  is  its  use,  or  whether  that  use,  whatever 
that  may  be,  be  uniform  in  all  the  species  which  have  it. 
The  common  theory  is,  that  it  assists  the  fishes  which 
have  it  in  adapting  their  specific  gravities  to  different 
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depths  of  water,  and  the  consequent  pressures  to  which 
they  are  subjected  at  those  depths  ;  and  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  this  theory  are,  that  those  fishes  which  have 
it  not  are  generally  less  discursive,  both  as  to  depth  of 
water  and  to  range  in  distance,  than  those  which  have  it ; 
that  when  it  is  punctured  the  fishes  remain  at  the  bottom, 
while  so  long  as  it  is  entire  they  can  come  to  the  surface. 
These  arguments  are  not,  however,  conclusive,  or  even 
very  plausible.  We  know  of  no  animal  which  raises  it- 
self by  balloons,  whether  in  the  air  or  in  the  water  ;  and 
those  fishes  and  reptiles  which  have  the  power  of  inflating 
their  integuments,  certainly  never  use  that  power  to  aid 
them  either  in  swimming  or  in  flying. 

The  fact  is,  that  this  mechanical  theory  refutes  itself, 
and  never  would  have  been  adopted  if  the  parties  adopt- 
ing it  had  not  been  ignorant  of  those  very  principles  of 
mechanics  of  which  they  concluded  they  were  making 
a  proper  application.  If  the  air-bag  were  of  such  dimen- 
sions as  that  the  buoyancy  produced  by  it  could  have  any 
effect  on  the  ascent  of  the  fish  to  the  surface,  it  would 
destroy  the  fish's  command  of  itself  in  the  water  to  a 
much  greater  extent.  Besides,  the  air-bag  has  not  been 
proved  to  be  muscular,  or  possessed  of  a  contractile  struc- 
ture ;  and  the  reddish  bodies  which  are  sometimes 
attached  to  it  are  organs  of  secretion.  The  air  contained 
in  the  bag  is  chiefly  nitrogen,  with  a  mere  trace  of  oxygen 
in  fishes,  such  as  the  mullet,  which  live  near  the  surface, 
but  with  a  little  more  oxygen  in  the  fish  which  inhabit  at 
a  greater  depth.  In  no  known  case,  however,  has  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  been  found  to  be  equal  to  one-tenth 
of  the  whole.  This  composition  precludes  the  possibility 
of  supposing  that  the  contents  of  this  vessel  can  be  atmos- 
pheric air.  As  little  are  they  the  remains  of  the  air  after 
having  been  breathed  by  the  animal ;  for  the  chondrop- 
terygii,  with  fixed  gills,  which  are  the  only  fishes  that 
receive  the  air  into  cavities  in  the  body,  have  no  air- 
bladders.  And  yet,  if  it  were  the  residuum  of  air  taken 
in  from  the  water,  they  are  the  ones  in  which  we  might 
expect  to  find  it,  as  the  fishes  with  two  gills  pass  the 
water  in  a  current  through  these.  When  there  is  any 
connexion  of  the  air-bag  with  any  of  the  systems  of  the 
animal,  it  is  always  with  the  alimentary  system,  the  gul- 
let, the  stpmach,  or  both;  but  there  is  often  no  perceptible 
communication  even  with  these,  and  when  there  is  not, 
the  air-bag  is  always  furnished  with  glandular  appendages 
presumed  to  be  for  the  purposes  of  secretion,  though,  as 
in  some  cases  it  has  both  the  connexions  with  the  gullet  or 
stomach,  and  also  the  appendages,  there  is  doubt  even 
upon  that  point  of  the  subject.  Indeed,  in  those  cases 
where  the  ducts  of  communication  are  the  most  conspicu- 
ous, as  with  the  gullet  in  the  sturgeon,  and  the  stomach 
in  the  herring,  these  ducts  are  air-tight,  so  that  the  bag 
can  neither  be  inflated  nor  emptied  by  pressure  through 
them.  That  the  air  contained  in  the  bag  is  secreted  either 
by  the  glands  or  the  tunic  itself  is  no  doubt  true,  at  least 
in  those  cases  where  there  is  no  communicating  duct ;  and 
as  when  there  is  a  communication,  that  is  always  with  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  probability  is  that  the  air-bag  is, 
in  some  way  or  other,  connected  with  the  digestive  system, 
but  in  what  way,  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  does 
not  enable  us  to  decide.     Enough  is  known,  however,  to 


show  that  the  use  is  physiological,  rather  than  mechanical 
— to  refute  the  existing  theory,  but  not  to  establish  a 
better  one.  Before  that  can  be  done,  there  must  be 
much  careful  observation. 

The  air-bags  of  fishes  vary  much  in  shape,  in  strength, 
and  in  size,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  species  to  which 
they  belong ;  but  till  the  use  of  the  organ  itself  is  a  little 
better  known,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  these 
differences. 

In  the  arts,  the  substance  of  this  vesicle  is  of  consider- 
able importance.  When  freed  from  fat  and  other 
impurities,  it  is  among  the  most  pure  animal  gelatine 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Isinglass  is  the  air-bag 
of  the  sturgeon,  freed  from  oily  matter  and  dried ;  and 
the  air-bags  of  cod  are  collected  and  salted  in  large  quan. 
titles  at  the  cod-fisheries,  and  well  known  in  commerce 
by  the  name  of  "  cod-sounds."  The  air-bags  of  all 
fishes  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes,  though  some  of 
them  are  much  smaller  than  others,  and  have  the  gelatine 
less  pure.  Inferior  ones  are,  however,  often  sold  for  the 
genuine  isinglass  of  the  sturgeon. — British  Encyclopaedia. 

JULIUS  C^SAR 

The  same  misrepresentation  of  illustrious  characters  has 
prevailed  through  all  ancient,  as  weU  as  modern  times; 
as  is  shown  in  the  history  of  the  great  Roman  Dictator, 
Julius  Caesar,  who,  though  universally  allowed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  kind,  generous,  and  disinterested  of 
men,  is,  with  singular  inconsistency,  affirmed  to  have  been 
justly  killed  by  Brutus  and  his  fellow-conspirators,  for 
destroying  the  liberties  of  Rome.  The  contradiction  is, 
however,  to  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  actual  situa- 
tion of  Rome  itself.  The  government  of  Rome,  like  that 
of  all  other  long-established  republics,  was  so  contrived, 
that  the  whole  real  power  of  the  state  had  become  vesjed 
in  a  very  small  number  of  individuals,  called  Patricians, 
who,  by  unceasing  devotion  to  the  art  of  public  speaking, 
by  a  constant  use  of  the  word  liberty,  and  by  flattering 
the  people  with  the  name  of  freedom,  had  so  cheated 
them  into  submission  to  their  will,  that  they  were  able 
to  command  the  services  of  the  bravest  and  most  enter- 
prising nation  in  the  world,  and  to  employ  it  in  any  way 
they  thought  proper,  for  their  own  sole  and  exclusive 
benefit ;  war,  plunder,  and  robbery  of  every  other  nation 
being  the  result. 

One  great  source  of  wealth  to  these  Patricians,  was  a 
custom  they  had  of  lending  money  at  exorbitant  interest, 
to  leading  persons  in  the  dependent  provinces,  well  know- 
ing they  had  the  power,  by  themselves  or  their  friends, 
amongst  whom  the  distribution  of  provincial  appoint- 
ments was  all  shared,  to  enforce  the  repayment  at  any 
time.  The  petty  kings  and  dependants  of  the  Roman 
power,  were,  in  this  way,  drained  of  their  money;  and 
these,  in  return,  were  suffered  to  drain  their  subjects;  so 
that  the  provinces  were  gradually  stripped  of  every  thing 
to  enrich  the  aristocracy  of  Rome ;  whilst  the  plunder  of 
the  world,  thus  acquired  by  these  Patricians,  helped  to 
keep  the  whole  Roman  people  in  eflFectual  subjection. 
For  the  working  classes  were  prevented  from  murmuring 
by  public  donations  and  largesses  of  both  corn  and 
money,  distributed,  at  seasonable  times,  amongst  them,  and 
by  having  constant  employment  provided  for  thfm  out  of 
the  construction  of  many  costly  public  and  private  build- 
ings, which  retained  them  all  in  subordination ;  being 
further  beguiled  into  good  humour  by  a  regular  succes- 
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sion  of  imposing  shows  and  spectacles  supplied  for  their 
amitsement ;  so  that,  in  this  way,  the  whole  Roman 
people  became  moulded  into  ready  and  convenient  instru- 
ments for  promoting  the  rapacity  of  their  rulers.  It  may 
be  seen,  in  fact,  that  though  the  people  nominally  ruled, 
they  were,  in  reality,  little  better  than  slaves  to  these  pa- 
tricians, who  were  the  true  sovereigns  of  the  nation, 
holding  its  purse-strings,  which  last  circumstance  is  the 
only  thing  that  accounts,  in  any  satisfactory  way,  for  the 
long  continuance  of  their  abominable  system  of  misrule. 

This  system  seems,  however,  to  have  reached  the 
highest  point  to  which  it  could  possibly  be  carried,  when 
Csesar  appeared  as  a  public  man.  Proscriptions  and 
massacres  were,  at  that  time,  things  of  every-day  occur- 
rence in  Rome,  just  as  one  or  other  faction  happened  to 
obtain  the  superiority;  and  the  contentions  of  violent 
men,  struggling  for  power,  had  become  so  desperate  for 
want  of  some  commanding  authority  to  keep  them  in 
subjection,  that  there  was  in  reality  no  government  at 
all  ;  but  anarchy  and  confusion  prevailed  throughout,  the 
industrious  citizens  having  been  entirely  deprived  of  se- 
curity both  for  property  and  person.  Of  all  the  griev- 
ances, however,  afflicting  the  nation,  the  greatest  was  that 
arising  out  of  the  tyranny  of  the  owners  of  money,  whose 
usurious  practices  had  proceeded  to  such  lengths,  that  an 
almost  universal  bankruptcy  was  the  result,  eventually 
the  occasion  of  the  civil  war.  The  Roman  people,  there- 
fore, wanted  a  man  who  was  capable  of  rectifying  such  a 
complication  of  disorders,  and  one  who  was  likely  to 
prevent  their  reciirrence  in  future,  by  establishing  the 
government  upon  a  new  foundation.  Such  a  man  was 
CiEsar. 

The  patriot  Brutus,  a  patrician,  but  a  fierce  republi- 
can, seems  to  have  been  equally  sensible,  with  the  rest  of 
the  patricians,  of  the  many  opportunities  which  his  order 
gave  him  for  filling  his  pockets  at  the  expense  of  other 
people ;  and  was  accustomed  to  lend  his  money,  at  exor- 
bitant interest,  in  the  provinces,  in  the  manner  above- 
mentioned.  The  legal  rate  of  interest,  throughout  the 
Roman  empire,  was  one  per  cent,  per  month,  or  twelve 
per  cent,  per  annum.  The  patricians  were,  however, 
in  the  habit  of  demanding  four  per  cent,  per  month,  or 
forty-eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  interest  upon  in- 
terest at  the  end  of  each  month  ;  and  Brutus  was  accus- 
tomed to  lend  his  money  at  this  rate  of  interest,  obtaining 
payment  afterwards  in  the  best  way  he  could,  by  in- 
fluence or  force,  as  either  of  these  means  happened  to  be 
most  available,  through  the  assistance  of  his  brother  pa- 
tricians, all  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  mutually  ac- 
commodating, and  ready  to  play  into  the  hands  of  one 
another. 

There  are  letters  extant  from  Cicero  to  his  intimate 
friend  Atticus,  in  which  the  real  character  of  their  com- 
mon friend  Brutus  is  brought  to  light  in  the  following 
transaction : — 

When  Cicero  obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Cilicia, 
the  first  act  of  his  government  was  to  deprive  one  Scap- 
tius  of  the  prefecture  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  for  sur- 
rounding the  senate-house  of  Salamis  with  troops  of 
horse  whilst  the  senate  were  sitting,  and  confining  the 
members  within  its  walls,  till  five  of  them  actually  died 
of  starvation.  The  excuse  made  by  Scaptius  for  this 
horrible  act  of  barbarity  was,  that  the  city  of  Salamis 
owed  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  that  he  had  resorted 
to  these  compulsory  measures  against  the  senate  as  the 
only  way  to  obtain  payment.  It  seems  that  Brutus,  out 
of  a  pretended  friendship  for  Scaptius,  took  up  his  cause, 
and  not  only  made  frequent  applications  to  Cicero  by 
letter,   to  get  him  reinstated  in  his  prefecture,  but  en- 


treated further  of  Cicero,  that  he  would  use  his  personal 
influence,  as  governor  of  the  province  to  which  Cyprus 
was  attached,  to  get  this  money  paid  to  his  friend  Scap- 
tius. Four  per  cent,  per  month,  with  interest  upon  in- 
terest, in  addition  to  the  principal,  was  the  sum  claimed 
in  this  case;  and  the  usurious  and  illegal  nature  of  the 
transaction  having  been  reported  by  Cicero  to  Brutus, 
together  with  the  cruel  proceedings  of  Scaptius,  the  for- 
mer was  surprised  to  find  that  Brutus  still  continued 
anxious  that  his  friend  Scaptius  should  be  restored  to  his 
prefecture,  and  should  be  allowed  a  sufficient  body  of 
troops  to  enable  him  to  obtain  the  payment  of  his  money. 
Cicero,  however,  being  unwilling  to  consent  to  this,  Bru- 
tus, in  order  to  prevail  upon  him,  frankly  avowed,  what 
he  had  before  concealed,  that  the  whole  of  the  money  in 
question  belonged  in  fact  to  him,  Brutus,  and  that  Scap- 
tius was  niti-ely  his  agent  in  the  business. 

From  'his  little  story  the  secret  motives,  which  in  rea- 
lity occasioned  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  are  easily  to  be 
deduced,  together  with  the  reasons  for  its  having  been  so 
much  the  fashion  in  after  times  to  decry  Caesar,  and  ex- 
tol the  patriotism  of  Brutus,  who  headed  the  band  of  pa- 
trician assassins  that  murdered  him.  It  was  the  monied 
aristocracy  of  Rome,  the  Roman  stock-exchange,  in  fact, 
that  murdered  Caesar,  who  had  committed  an  unpardon- 
able crime  in  annulling  one-fourth  of  the  debts  of  the 
community,  to  relieve  the  national  industry  from  the 
thraldom  in  which  it  was  before  held,  and  whose  views 
for  the  correction  of  abuses  were  so  extensive  that  there 
was  no  saying  where  they  would  end.  Of  all  the  mea 
who  ever  lived,  no  one  has  possessed  a  more  noble  and 
generous  nature  than  Caesar.  Though  a  patrician  by 
birth,  and  mixing  only  in  the  society  of  patricians,  he  en- 
tertained no  exclusive  fondness  for  the  privileges  of  his 
order,  but,  on  the  contrar}-,  was  an  enemy  to  all  abuses, 
and  desirous  of  increasing  the  general  happiness  of  the 
whole  Roman  people,  who  unanimously  recognised  him 
as  their  friend  and  protector,  and  loved  him  accordingly. 
Caesar  seems  to  have  united  in  his  own  person  every  qua- 
lity which  has  been  esteemed  most  valuable  by  mankind. 
He  was  the  consummate  general,  as  well  as  the  polished 
man  of  letters ;  the  orator,  the  historian,  the  statesman, 
and  the  philosopher  ;  equally  great  in  all  these  characters; 
having  a  mind  fitted,  by  its  rare  combination  of  energy 
and  prudence,  to  succeed  in  every  thing  he  undertook  ; 
and  to  these  quaUfications  he  added  one,  which  was  per- 
haps superior  to  them  all,  that  he  was  the  truly  amiable, 
good,  and  honourable  man,  the  accomplished  and  perfect 
gentleman. — Bernard's  Theory  of  the  Constitution. 


SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

Enquiry  is  now  making  by  the  Society  of  Friends 
throughout  England  as  to  the  average  length  of  life  of 
persons  belonging  to  their  society,  as  compared  with  that 
of  other  individuals.  The  result  is  generally  highly 
favourable  to  the  superior  longevity  of  Quakers,  but  in 
Chesterfield  particularly  so,  as  the  following  plainly 
shows;  the  good  efiects  of  living  witii  temperance  and 
frugality  could  not  be  more  plainly  demonstrated.  United 
ages  of  100  successive  burials  in  Chesterfield  church 
yard,  ending  16th  of  November,  1834,  2,516  years  6 
months,  averaging  25  years  2  months,  of  whom  2  reached 
the  age  of  80  and  upwards,  and  12  reached  the  age  of  70 
and  upwards.  United  ages  of  100  successive  burials  of 
members  of  the  Society  of  Quakers  in  Chesterfield 
monthly  meeting,  ending  27th  of  November,  1834, 
4,790  years  7  months,  averaging  47  years  10  months,  of 
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whom  19  reached  the  age  of  80  years  and  upwards,  and 
30  reached  the  age  of  70  years  and  upwards. — Derby- 
shire  Courier. 

[Without  disputing  the  correctness  of  the  proposition 
that  temperance  is  favourable  to  health  and  longevity,  we 
must  remind  our  readers  that  there  is  a  very  great  fallacy 
involved  in  every  general  report  of  this  nature.  The 
Quakers  are  what  is  generally  called  a  respectable  body 
of  men  ;  that  is  to  say,  men  in  good  circumstances.  Few 
of  them  are  poor ;  none  of  them  are  paupers,  or  reduced 
to  the  level  of  paupers.  They  help  one  another  in  diffi- 
culties like  a  family  of  brothers,  and  therefore  they  are 
subject  to  none  of  those  causes  of  mortality  which  swell 
the  amount  of  our  parochial  lists,  from  the  lowest  and 
most  neglected  portion  of  society.  Mortality  is  much 
greater  amongst  the  poor  than  the  rich  and  middle  classes. 
The  latter  are  well  fed,  well  clothed,  well  housed ;  the 
former  are  subject  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  weather, 
contagion,  and  impurities  of  atmosphere  and  clothing, 
and  liable  to  ail  the  variegated  and  fatal  diseases  that 
spring  therefrom.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  dif- 
ference would  be  perceived  in  respect  to  longevity  be- 
tween the  rich  or  comfortable  and  the  poorer  classes,  if 
a  distinction  were  made.  This  would  throw  a  new  light 
upon  the  subject,  and  prove  that  it  was  not  mere  tempe- 
rance alone  that  preserved  the  health  and  lives  of  the 
Quakers,  but  a  sufficiency  of  those  material  things  from 
which  alone  both  health  and  life  can  proceed,  and  without 
which  they  must  immediately  decay.] 

Industry  ani>  Talent. — The  celebrated  Dr.  Carey, 
Baptist  Missionary,  died  at  Serampore  on  the  9th  of 
June  last.  He  had  lived  forty  years  in  India,  translated 
the  New  Testament  into  upwards  of  forty  Oriental  lan- 
guages or  dialects,  and  into  many  of  these  languages  the 
whole  of  the  Bible. 

Theology. — As  many  who  profess  to  be  wise  in  this 
w^orld  seem  not  to  know  the  meaning  of  this  word,  we 
shall  inform  them  that  its  real  and  literal  meaning  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  "  Science  of  Nature ;"  to 
be  without  the  knowledge  of  theology,  therefore,  is  to 
rank  on  a  level  with  the  brute  creation. 

NOTICE. 

To-morrow  Evening,  Sunday,  14th,  at  seven  o'clock, 
Mr.  Smith  will  deliver  another  demonstrative  discourse  at 
36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-market,  in  which  he  will 
give  a  recapitulation  of  the  first  principles  of  the  New 
Science  of  the  Harmony  of  Nature. — Admittance  three- 
pence. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  requested  by  two  of  our  readers  in  the  country  to 
state  our  opiiiion  on  the  duty  of  man  to  his  neighbour, 
and  on  a  Church  Establishment.  The  first  question 
may  be  answered  by  referring  our  querists  to  the  golden 
rule,  "  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by:"  on  this  one  com- 
mandment all  moral  and  religious  duty  hangs  ;  for  he 
wJio  loveth  his  neighbour  loves  God — the  love  of  God  and 
the  love  of  our  neighbour  are  one.  The  nearer  we  ap- 
proach to  this  standard,  the  better  we  are.  But  this  love 
cannot  exist  in  the  present  state  of  society.  The  inte- 
rests of  men  are  so  much  divided  that  they  must  be 
rivals.  An  entire  new  system  of  society  must  be  organised 
before  we  can  keep  the  moral  law;  at  present  we  must 
do  our  best,  and  endeavour  to  destroy  the  system 
which  causes  the  evil.    As  for  an  Established  Church, 


no  state  can  be  perfect  without  it;  but  perfection 
is  only  to  be  accomplished  by  unanimity.  When  all 
men  are  of  one  mind  about  a  church,  then  the  church 
must  be  a  national  institution  ;  if  men  are  not  agreed, 
it  cannot  be  national,  and  the  state  itself  must  be 
divided;  for  if  men  are  divided  in  religion,  they 
must  be  divided  in  politics,  for  the  first  principles  [of 
politics  and  religion  are  the  satne.  There  must  always 
be  a  church,  but  it  will  be  of  a  very  different  nature  from 
the  present.  The  millennial  church  will  be  a  system  of 
national  instruction,  where  the  wonders  and  glories  of 
creation  and  redemption  will  be  explained  and  illustrated 
by  the  assistance  of  all  that  is  captivating  to  the  eye  and 
the  ear  ;  the  System  of  Nature  will  be  illustrated  by 
splendid  models,  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  simplest 
mind,  and  the  whole  plan  of  Nature,  from  first  to  last, 
will  be  so  clearly  demonstrated,  that  faith  will  be  con- 
verted into  certainty.  The  sabbath  will  be  devoted  to  this 
great  national  work  of  instruction,  and  the  highest  intel- 
ligence of  the  land  will  be  employed  in  superintending  it. 
Hymns  and  songs  of  exultation  and  praise  will  not  be 
a-wanting.  There  will  be  no  creeds.  Religion  will  then 
become  a  science.  The  object  of  prayer  being  gained,  it 
will  not  then  be  used.  Jesus  Christ  is  our  model  for 
this,  and  he  says,  "  Now  I  pray  the  Father  for  you,  but 
the  time  cometh  when  I  shall  no  more  pray  the  Father 
for  you,  for  the  Father  himself  loveth  you."  If  you 
consider  Christ  as  a  representative  of  the  church,  you 
may  easily  discover  what  the  church  shall  be.  These  are 
our  answers  to  our  Christian  readers,  for  such  we  take 
them  to  be;  and  if  they  hold  this  hope  of  the  church,  it  is 
one  which  shall  never  shame  them,  for  universal  nature 
combines  with  revelation  to  support  it,  whilst  both  refuse 
their  support  either  to  the  priest  or  the  infidel.  The 
schoolmaster  and  public  teacher  will  become  the  priest's 
successor.  The  very  name  of  infidel  slmll  be  hunted  out 
of  the  language. 

We  shall  insert  the  poem  on  "  Change  of  Opinion"  next 
week;  if  we  use  the  liberty  the  author  has  granted  us  of 
pruning  and  correcting,  it  shall  be  very  sparingly,  as  we 
seldom,  almost  never,  interfere  with  other  people's  modes 
of  expressing  their  ideas.  But  our  readers  must  not 
make  us  responsible  for  any  doctrine  or  opinion  which  is 
advanced  by  a  Correspondent.  To  a  certain  extent  we 
are  responsible,  for  we  have  no  right  to  introduce  any 
thing  that  we  consider  noxious  to  the  human  mind;  but 
there  are  many  tentiments  and  opinions  contained  within 
the  pages  of  the  Shepherd  with  which  we  do  not  accord. 
We  suffer  them  to  go  abroad,  and  make  what  impression 
they  can,  under  the  idea  that  they  will  excite  enquiry, 
and  do  no  harm;  all  the  leading  and  anonymous  articles 
are  our  own  ;  for  them  we  are  responsible. 

The  communication  on  Astrology  was  too  late  to  be  answered 
last  week.  It  is  a  very  sensible  production,  but  we  have 
some  reluctance  to  renew  the  subject  so  early.  If  the 
author  is  particularly  acquainted  with  the  practice  of 
astrology,  and  could  dissect  a  nativity,  we  should  prefer 
it  to  a  metaphysical  critique  of  the  science,  until  a  few 
weeks  have  passed,  and  then  we  have  no  objections  to  an 
essay  such  as  the  one  he  has  sent  us. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 


Tn  our  last  we  identified  the  first  principles  of  politics 
and  religion,  and  showed  the  necessity  of  combining  the 
two  extremes  of  individual  supremacy  and  universal 
sovereignty ;  that  is,  the  union  of  the  power  of  the  whole 
mass  in  one  individual  mind,  whether  it  be  the  mass  of 
power  in  a  family,  a  kingdom,  a  world,  or  the  universe. 
Without  individual  control  there  is  no  order.  We 
shall  now,  before  we  proceed  to  more  minute  analyses  of 
natural  laws,  give  our  readers  a  general  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  ultimatum  of  the  progress  of  society  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  perfect  political  system.  We  shall  point 
out  what  the  Science  of  Nature  foreshows  to  be  the  cha- 
racter of  the  new  state  of  things.  We  did  not  mean  to 
bring  it  forward  for  a  week  or  two,  but  some  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  hear  our  opinion  upou  the  subject. 

First  of  all,  then,  we  acknowledge  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  people. 

But  the  jieople,  without  a  leader,  are  like  particles  of 
dust  in  a  whirlwind.  There  is  less  mind  in  the  whole 
people  combined  than  there  is  in  any  single  individual 
taken  out  of  the  people  ;  i.  e.  the  people  would  do  more 
good  under  the  government  of  a  fool,  than  without  a 
governor  of  any  sort.  Two  or  more  leaders  of  equal 
authority  create  discord  and  anarchy.  One  must  be  su- 
preme; call  him  king,  emperor,  president,  prince,  or 
pope, — we  care  not  for  names, — one  must  be  supreme. 

But  as  sovereignty  resides  in  the  people,  the  individual 
who  represents  the  sovereign  must  be  chosen  by  the 
people.  Of  the  mode  of  election  we  shall  not  speak  at 
present.  This  is  monarchy  and  democracy  in  marriage 
union. 

Second.  No  parliamentary  legislation.  It  is  the  very 
excess  of  apostacy  from  order  and  good  government.  It 
is  a  foolish  and  extravagant  wasting  of  the  time  of  the 
nation,  and  a  cockpit  for  country  jockeys,  wrangling 
lawyers,  and  invidious  partizans  of  whims  and  theories 
concerning  political  and  social  order^,  to  try  their  strength, 
and  measure  swords  with  each  other ;  a  very  useful  em- 
ployment, without  doubt,  and  one  from  which  great  na- 
tional benefit  may  be  derived ;  but  nothing  can  be  more 
impolitic  than  to  confer  the  legislative  or  sovereign  power 
upon  a  debating  society,  which,  in  the  very  nature  of 
thiDgs,  must  divide  itself  into  two  conflicting  parties, 
whose  judgments  cannot  fail  to  be  perverted  by  the  spirit 
of  faction  and  the  love  of  victory.  It  is  certainly  some- 
what more  intellectual  than  the  ancient  mode  of  deciding 
controversies  by  the  sword,  but  the  principle  is  the  same, 
a  principle  of  hostility,  and  therefore  the  power  should 


be  withheld  from  it.  Merely  take  the  sovereign  and 
legislative  power  from  parliameat,  and  convert  it  into  an 
initiatory  school  for  training  up  experienced  and  well- 
informed  ministers  of  public  affairs,  who,  in  such  a  field 
of  conspicuity,  on  which  the  eye  of  the  nation  would 
for  ever  be  directed,  would  approve  or  disapprove  them- 
selves in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  and  develop  the 
full  powers  of  their  minds,  and  their  various  qualifica- 
tions; and  let  the  legislative  and  sovereign  power  be 
conferred  on  one  individual,  eligible  to  his  office  as  the 
mayor  of  a  city,  with  a  council  of  the  first  intelligence  of 
the  land  to  assist  him  in  his  measures,  responsible  to  par- 
liament, and  parliament  to  the  people,  only  as  to  a  court  of 
review;  for  it  is  by  re ciew  and  critieism  only  that  the 
people  can  be  exercised;  and  they  have  no  idea  of  the 
irresistibility  of  such  a  power  in  an  age  of  printing,  if 
the  sovereign  were  made  a  responsible  person,  and  not, 
as  at  present,  an  idol  of  slaves,  in  whom  it  is  treason 
to  suppose  that  any  error  or  evil  can  be  found.  "  The 
king  can  do  no  wrong,"  is  the  present  first  principle  of 
exclusive  monarchy,  corresponding  to  the  clerical  first 
principle  of  "  God  is  not  the  author  of  the  evil  of  Na- 
ture;" but  the  first  principle  of  representative  monarchy 
is,  "  The  king  does  all  tU  political  right  and  wrong," 
corresponding  to  the  first  principle  of  the  science  of 
Nature,  "  God  is  the  author  of  all  Nature,  both  what  we 
call  the  good  and  what  we  call  the  evil" 

But  what  is  the  use  of  the  people's  representatives  ? 
The  people's  representatives  must  choose  the  supreme 
rulers,  the  king  and  council.  There  is  a  gradation  of 
power  from  the  people  upwards,  with  a  reflex  action  from 
the  king  downwards,  the  check  at  the  one  extremity 
being  a  perfect  balance  to  the  check  at  the  other  extre- 
mity. This  is  our  idea  of  royalty,  without  which  there 
there  can  be  no  government;  universal  suffrage  of  course 
is  included. 

Such  is  merely  a  general  outline  for  one  country;  other 
countries  combining  together  and  forming  similar  orga- 
nizations, until  at  last  the  whole  power  of  civilized  so- 
ciety, and  consequently  of  the  world,  centres  in  one  indi- 
vidual, i.  e.  the  messiah,  or  the  image  of  God  upon  earth, 
king  of  kings,  and  lord  of  lords.  This  system  will  begin 
with  one  people,  and  grow,  and  grow^  like  a  root  in  die 
earth,  till  it  spread  over  the  whole  surface.  It  is  Nature 
that  predictsit.  You  may  just  as  well  affirm  that  an  apple- 
tree  will  not  bring  forth  apples,  as  that  this  consummation 
will  not  arrive,  and  Shiloh  be  revealed.  The  Jews,  the 
Christians,  and  the  infidels  will  then  be  confounded,  and 
acknowledge  what  fools  they  were  to  imagine  it  could  be 
otherwise. 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  as 
of  individuals  :  one  law  of  Nature  prevails  over  all — ac- 
knowledged and  representative  sovereignty  must  reside 
somewhere.  If  all  towns  were  of  the  same  size,  and  of 
the  same  importance,  there  could  be  no  concert  of  move- 
ment either  in  provinces  or  kingdoms ;  for  one  place 
would  have  no  more  authority  than  another,  and  conse- 
quently there  could  be  no  authority  exercised.  But  a 
place  of  authority  cannot  be  a  small  place.  It  would  be 
as  great  an  anomaly  in  Nature  to  make  the  sovereignty 
reside  in  a  small  town,  as  to  confer  the  sovereignty  upon 
a  man  of  small  mind,  small  knowledge,  small  experience, 
and  small  talent.  But  what  has  the  size  of  a  place  to  do 
with  talent,  &c.  ?  A  very  great  deal ;  a  large  city  con- 
tains more  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  arts  of  life, 
and  the  useful  discoveries  of  science,  than  a  small  one. 
It  is  a  focus  of  human  knowledge ;  and  as  every  variety 
of  knowledge  is  useful  in  government,  there  is  the  same 
necessity  for  conferring  the  sovereignty  upon  the  place 
where  the  greatest  knowledge  resides,  as  for  regarding 
the  head  as  the  sovereign  of  the  body.  Equality  of  towns 
is  as  impossible  in  practice  as  atheism  in  Nature,  or  pure 
democracy  in  politics — it  wants  control.  The  law  of  gra- 
dation in  authority  can  never  in  any  case  be  violated 
without  a  violation  of  the  law  of  order ;  for  order  and 
gradation  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

So  far  Nature  and  Scripture  conduct  us  in  the  plan  of 
a  universal  representative  monarchy.  Time  and  public 
discussion  will  elaborate  the  particulars.  But  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  all  the  useful  trades,  as  they  are 
denominated,  must  be  organized  upon  a  similar  principle 
of  representative  monarchy,  but  the  fine  arts  must  be 
purely  atheistic  and  democratic  ;  that  is,  each  individual 
must  be  his  own  master  and  his  own  subject,  and  lean 
upon  his  own  resources.  Ten  tailors  may  work  at  one 
coat,  and  a  hundred  bakers  at  one  batch  of  bread ;  but  two 
painters  cannot  work  at  one  picture,  two  sculptors  at  one 
statue,  or  more  than  one  mind  at  a  poetic  composition. 
The  law  of  Nature  upon  this  subject  is  as  follows : — 
"  All  useful  and  necessary  arts  are  so«ial  by  Nature  ;  all 
imaginative  arts  are  anti- social  by  Nature."  Then  listen, 
O  men,  to  your  common  mother — ''  Let  that  be  social 
which  is  social  by  Nature,  and  that  be  anti-social  which 
is  anti-social  by  Nature."  The  great  defect  of  all  old  phi- 
losophy is,  that  it  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  two  extremes 
of  Nature,  or  utterly  discards  the  one,  whilst  it  receives 
the  other.  Now,  both  are  equally  necessary  and  useful; 
they  are  a  matrimonial  couple,  bound  together  in  everlast- 
ing love;  and  a  disruption  of  their  union  is  defeat  and 
ruin  to  those  who  attempt  it.  The  system  which  we  teach, 
therefore,  is  not  the  untty,  but  the  trinity  of  Nature;  and 
that  involves  two  extremes ;  hence  we  may  denominate 
it*' The  Social  and  Anti-Social  System." 

But  we  hare  spoken  only  of  the  political  department ; 
that  is  only  one  thing.  I  hate  a  one ;  that  is  unitarianism. 
Never  do — must  have  another  to  match  it.  When  God 
made  man,  he  made  him  first  a  unit.  Then,  says  he,  rea- 
soning upon  the  first  principles  of  our  philosophy,  "  It  is 
not  good  for  man  to  be  alone ;  let  us  make  an  helpmate 
for  him  :"  and  he  did  so — that  was  mother  Church.  And 
he  followed  the  same  system  in  the  work  of  redemption  : 


for  after  he  had  made  the  Jewish  man  Church,  with  its 
political  power,  circumcision,  beard,  law,  &c.,  he  was  not 
content  till  he  took  out  of  its  side  the  Christian  woman 
Church,  with  neither.  And  now  these  two  worthies,  who 
have  fallen  from  grace,  and  been  deceived  by  the  serpent, 
are  about  to  bring  forth  t\vins — a  male  and  a  female — 
who  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  Think  ye  a  son  is 
a  male  only  ?  I  tell  you,  nay  ;  it  takes  two  to  make  one 
man.  Then  we  must  have  the  bride,  the  lamb's  wife, — 
and  that  is  the  intellectual  or  spiritual  department. 

And  what  ought  the  church  to  do .''  Why  it  ought  to 
teach  the  people.  It  ought  to  instruct  them  in  all  that 
appertains  to  theology,  or  the  science  of  Nature ;  and 
that  comprehends  all  the  sciences,  or  the  first  principles 
of  all  the  sciences  harmonized  and  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  practical  departments  of  polities  and  morality,  or,  in 
other  words,  pubUc  and  private  morals  :  for  politics  are 
nothing  else  but  public  morals.  The  church,  therefore, 
being  a  public  teacher,  ought  to  teach  public  and  private 
morals ;  and  as  all  good  instruction  is  based  upon  the 
first  principles  of  Nature,  these  first  principles  ought  to 
be  taught  and  illustrated  in  every  variety  of  ways  by 
which  they  may  captivate  and  impress  the  minds  of  the 
people.  A  church,  then,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
system  of  National  Education. 

But  how  can  there  be  a  system  of  National  Education 
whilst  men  are  at  variance  upon  the  very  first  principles 
of  all  science ;  whilst  they  have  not  even  passed  the 
threshold  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  .'*  Impos- 
sible !  Can  a  Christian  teach  a  National  School.''  No; 
he  is  a  sectarian.  Can  an  infidel  ?  No  ;  he  is  equally 
sectarian,  and  inimical  to  the  opposite  party.  Can  a  me- 
diator }  No ;  the  two  parties  won't  have  a  mediator ; 
they  want  to  fight,  and  fight  they  shall,  like  the  Irish- 
man's cats,  till  they  devour  one  another.  Poor  humanity .' 
what  must  thy  end  be  ? 

But,  says  the  infidel,  let  us  have  a  system  of  National 
Education  in  which  no  theology  is  taught.  Pray,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all  ?  Let 
us  imagine  such  a  school — a  liberal  school  no  doubt !  We 
shall  take  the  history  class  :  no  history  of  the  Jews,  that 
touches  on  theology ;  no  history  of  the  church,  that  is 
worse  still ;  no  history  of  Popery,  no  history  of  Protes- 
tantism, no  history  of  Mahometanism ;  in  other  words, 
no  history  at  all;  a  perfect  sinecure  for  the  master  if  he 
has  a  good  salary !  "Oh, but,"  says  an  objector, "  we  should 
teach  them  the  history  of  these  churches,  but  no  doc- 
trines." A  history  of  churches,  and  no  doctrines  !  That 
is  just  the  same  as  saying  you  would  feed  the  children  on 
sheep's  flesh,  but  give  them  no  mutton.  "Oh,  but,"  you 
reply,  "we  might  teach  them  all  these  things,  without  im- 
pressing their  minds  with  any  particular  formulas  of 
faith."  Then  you  would  teach  them  theology;  and  if  you 
did  not,  your  children  would  be  bigots,  as  the  children  of 
Christians  and  infidels  uniformly  are ;  for  they  are  not 
taught  theology,  but  positive  and  negative  sectarianism. 
And,  moreover,  you  cannot  impress  their  minds  with  any 
thing,  if  you  teach  them  every  thing.  Impression  is  only 
made  by  insidiously  and  unjustly  presenting  one  set  of 
ideas  before  them,  and  excluding  others ;  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  a  sectarian.  A  just  man,  if  there  be  such 
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a  being  on  the  earth,  keeps  a  just  balance,  for  he  knows 
that  a  false  balance  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  If 
you  state  a  case  fairly,  you  have  done  all  that  you  ought 
to  do.  Who  can  state  a  case  fairly  ?  Neither  a  priest  nor 
an  infidel ;  for  these  are  the  two  thieves  between  whom 
Christ  is  crucified. 

Charity  is  the  only  deliverer  the  world  can  ever  find ; 
and  charity  "  beUeveth  all  things."  It  will  teach  that 
all  that  has  been  taught  and  done  hitherto  has  been  right 
and  wrong — right,  as  part  of  the  great  progressive  plan  of 
Nature;  wrong,  because  not  suited  for  a  permanent  system. 
It  will  teach  that  idolatry,  Jewism,  Christianity,  infideUty, 
are  all  right  in  their  first  or  characteristic  principles,  as 
opposed  to  one  another,  and  all  egregiously  wrong  as 
systems  of  philosophy ;  because  they  have  no  charity  to 
embrace  each  other,  and  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
science  of  Nature.  We  shall  illustrate  this  farther  here- 
after. In  the  mean  time,  we  affirm  that  this  is  the  only 
practicable  system  of  national  education  out  of  which  a 
national  church  will  arise;  but  until  men  are  agreed  upon 
such  a  system,  all  efforts  to  establish  "  peace  and  good- 
will" are  futile.  Never  can  men  agree  upon  politics 
whilst  they  disagree  upon  the  first  principles  of  theology, 
for  the  first  principles  of  politics  and  theology  are  one 
and  the  same,  and  contained  in  the  following  proposition, 
which  applies  equally  to  heaven  and  earth — "  The  su- 
preme power  is  the  author  of  all  the  good  and  the  evil." 
When  this  simple  proposition  is  acknowledged  in  church 
and  state,  we  shall  see  around  us  a  happy  people,  but  not 
till  then;  notwithstanding  it  is  possible  for  a  party  to 
gather  around  this  principle,  and  increase  with  great  ra- 
pidity of  growth,  till,  like  the  rod  of  Aaron,  it  swallow 
up  all  the  rods  of  the  magicians. 

Thus  we  have  given  a  general  outline  of  the  great 
system  of  union  to  which  the  progress  of  Nature  is 
tending,  and  we  leave  the  particular  details  at  present  to 
be  filled  up  according  to  the  fancy  of  our  readers.  Many, 
no  doubt,  imagine  that  centuries  must  roll  on  before 
such  a  system  of  unanimity  be  established.  They  are 
no  doubt  correct,  if  they  speak  of  its  estabhshment  over 
all  the  world;  but  it  must  begin  in  one  nation  first,  and 
that  the  most  enlightened.  This  we  expect  very  speedily. 
There  are  only  three  countries  in  the  world  which  can 
compete  for  the  honour — France,  England,  and  the  United 
States;  and  it  is  probable  enough  that  the  three  will  carry 
on  a  sort  of  harmonic  movement,  the  one  giving  an  im- 
pulse to  the  other;  but  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  the 
movement  in  France  will  prove  a  failure.  England  will 
begin  the  work  after  France  has  attempted  it,  and  Ame- 
rica will  be  her  helpmate.  A  false  movement  is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  set  the  true  movement  a-going.  Were 
it  not  for  the  false  step,  we  might  go  on  for  generations 
to  come,  mending,  patching,  bungUng,  altering,  and 
murmuring,  without  any  material  change  for  the  better. 
The  false  step  is  the  crisis  which  will  alarm  the  whole 
civilized  world,  and  awaken  the  mind  of  every  thinking 
man  to  the  necessity  of  a  systematic  reorganization  of  po- 
litics and  ecclesiastics.  The  subject  will  then  be  formally 
laid  before  the  public,  and  investigated  like  a  question  of 
life  and  death.  Till  then  we  expect  nothing  but  cold- 
ness, or  the  agitation  of  the  popular  subjects  of  the  day, 


which  are  all  very  useful  in  their  place,  and  preliminary 
to  subjects  of  more  general  and  overwhelming  interest. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

JULIUS  C^SAR. 

{Concluded  from  our  last.) 
In  the  elevation  of  such  a  man  as  this  to  the  supreme 
power  in  the  state,  it  must  have  been  evident  to  the  Pa- 
tricians, that  their  own  privileges  were  brought  into  dan- 
ger, and  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  him  by  some 
means  or  other,  if  they  wished  to  preserve  abuses.  But 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  removed 
him  by  fair  means,  as  he  was  too  popular,  and  had,  in- 
deed, too  much  justice  on  his  side ;  recourse  was  there- 
fore had  to  assassination. 

What  Caesar's  plans  for  remodelling  the  Roman  form  of 
government  actually  were,  cannot  be  determined  with  any 
certainty,  as  he  was  cut  off  before  he  had  time  for  deve- 
loping them.  Still  he  reigned  long  enough  to  give  his 
countrymen  a  tolerable  presage  of  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  him.  He  showed  himself  ever  indefatigable 
and  vigilant  in  the  administration  of  justice,  enforcing 
the  laws  against  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  poor,  with  equal 
impartiality,  strictness,  and  severity.  He  was  the  author 
moreover  of  many  wise  and  excellent  new  laws,  for  pre- 
venting a  variety  of  abuses,  and  for  placing  the  conduct 
of  men  in  general  on  an  improved  footing ;  avowing  fur- 
ther his  intention  to  collect,  abridge,  and  embody  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  laws  in  a  code,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  dispensation  of  justice  in  future  more  cheap, 
ready,  and  effectual.  Perhaps  the  greatest  measure  of  his 
reign  was  that  of  adjusting  the  claims  of  debtor  and  cre- 
ditor throughout  the  empire ;  which  he  effected  by  re- 
leasing debtors  from  all  interest  upon  their  debts  accrued 
during  the  civil  war,  which  amounted  in  fact  to  about  a 
fourth  of  their  engagements  ;  a  measure  rendered  abso- 
lutely necessary  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  na- 
tional industry  having  been  tied  up,  and  reduced  to  al- 
most utter  ruin  through  the  vast  amount  of  these  monied 
obligations. 

By  powerful,  but  salutary  remedies  like  these,  he  gra- 
dually restored  order  and  tranquillity  throughout  aU  parts 
of  the  Roman  world.  Even  posterity  has  to  thank  him 
for  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar,  as  now  in  use  in  all 
Christian  countries ;  a  work  of  general  benefit  to  man- 
kind. The  views  indeed  of  this  great  man  were  all  of 
the  most  magnificent  description,  all  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  of  the  human  race.  The  exact 
form,  however,  which  he  destined  the  government  ulti- 
mately to  receive,  cannot  be  guessed  at,  his  plans  having 
been  interrupted  by  death,  further  than  that  he  certainly 
intended  it  upon  monarchical,  and  not  upon  republican 
principles  as  before.  What  we  are  better  informed  of  is, 
that  after  he  had  vanquished  aU  opposition,  and  destroyed 
a  most  detestable  oligarchical  tyranny,  which  passed  un- 
der the  name  of  a  republic,  and  T»liilst  he  was  devoting 
his  whole  time  to  the  service  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  in 
his  endeavours  to  render  them  happy,  even  though  he 
had  never  given  offence  to  any  man  by  an  unkind  act,  or 
a  harsh  word ;  he  was  murdered  in  the  midst  of  his  ex- 
ertions, by  a  set  of  persons  who  belonged  to  that  order 
which  was  fattening  upon  public  abuses,  and  which  was 
most  exposed  to  danger  from  his  reformations. 

The  Patricians  uniformly  spoke  of  him  afterwards  as 
justly  slain,  and  it  was  natural  they  should  do  so.  Sueto- 
nius, a  Patrician  historian,  calls  him,  "jure  caesura."  It 
is,  however,  more  strange  that  the  sentiments  of  these 
Patricians  should  have  been  re-echoed  by  so  many  per- 
sons in  later  ages,  in  defiance  of  the  notorious  fact,  that 
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the  whole  Roman  people,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pa- 
triciansj  deplored  his  loss  with  bitter  and  long-continued 
lamentations,  whilst  they  ultimately  revenged  his  death 
upon  his  assassins.  But  even  this  will  appear  less  sur- 
prising, if  we  bear  in  mind  the  numbers  that  are  to  be 
found  profiting  by  abuses  under  every  form  of  govern- 
ment, whether  monarchical,  or  republican,  all  of  whom 
are  deeply  interested  in  decrying  men  like  Caesar,  whose 
views  are  directed  towards  the  suppression  of  abuses  in 
general,  and  whose  aim  it  is  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
good  government  to  mankind  at  large.  It  is  for  reasons 
such  as  these  that  Brutus  and  his  coadjutors  have  been 
held  up  to  admiration  in  all  ages,  as  patriots  and  heroes, 
whose  conduct  is  worthy  of  imitation,  whilst  the  noble- 
■linded  and  virtuous  Casar  is  execrated  as  the  destroyer 
of  the  liberties  of  his  country. 

What  was  however  this  Roman  liberty,  concerning 
which  so  much  has  been  said,  the  destruction  of  which 
forms  so  great  a  blot  upon  the  memory  of  Csesar  ?  "W^hat 
was  it  in  fact  but  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  certain  favoured 
classes  of  dipping  their  hands  with  impunity  into  the 
pockets  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  a  liberty  in  short  to 
plunder  ?  Can  any  better  definition  than  this  be  given 
of  Roman,  or,  it  may  be  asked,  even  of  English  libertv  ? 
It  is  easy  to  see  indeed,  that  theword  is  altogether  delusive; 
for  the  thing  itself  can  have  no  possible  existence  in  any 
good  state  of  society,  where  every  man's  liberty  is  sure  to 
be  more  and  more  circumscribed,  as  people's  disposition 
to  plunder  one  another  is  checked,  and  advances  are  made 
in  social  improvement  and  civilization.  Liberty  means 
absence  from  restraint,  but  restraints  of  various  descrip- 
tions are  at  all  times  expedient  and  advisable  to  prevent 
bad  men  from  doing  mischief.  Liberty  and  freedom  are 
therefore  to  be  looked  upon  as  figures  of  speech  only,  or 
rather  as  mere  words  of  deception  invented  by  the  ruling 
classes  of  society,  whose  interest  it  is  to  make  other  peo- 
ple their  prey,  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  themselves, 
but  as  holding  out  no  prospect  whatsoever  of  solid  attain- 
able advantage  to  the  people.  A  show  of  liberty  is  an 
admirable  contrivance  for  screening  bad  government 
from  observation.  Such  was  probably  the  real,  though 
not  the  ostensible  object,  of  the  Saturnalia  at  Rome,  a 
feast  established  in  pretended  honour  of  the  god  Saturn, 
•wherein  masters  and  slaves  mixed  together  on  a  footing 
of  equality  for  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  year,  to 
indulge  in  riot  and  debauchery.  The  same  also  may  be 
said  with  equal  reason  of  the  encouragement  to  disorder 
and  drunkenness  presented  by  the  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions in  England ;  a  license  which  is  very  properly  sup- 
posed to  be  highly  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  pub- 
lic liberty.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  this  liberty,  far 
from  being  of  any  good  to  a  nation  at  large,  is  a  very  se- 
rious ckH.  It  is  never  a  good  except  to  an  individual,  who 
nati:raUy  desires  to  engross  all  he  possibly  can  himself, 
and  leave  no  more  than  he  can  help  to  others.  What  a 
nation  wants  is  merely  to  have  its  government  so  framed 
as  effectually  to  prevent  either  individuals,  or  classes  of 
individuals,  from  injuring  those  who  happen  to  be  their 
inferiors,  not  only  in  strength,  but  in  wealth  also,  as  well 
as  intellect  and  knowledge.  People  require  full  and  am- 
ple protection  in  these  several  respects,  that  harmony  and 
good  humour  may  prevail  alike  through  every  gradation 
of  rank ;  and  that  Government  which  fails  to  provide  it, 
especially  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  least  able  to  provid« 
it  for  themselves,  we  mean  those  whose  time  is  wholly 
taken  up  in  the  occupation  and  toil  of  daily  labour,  is 
essentially  deficient  in  the  first  requisites  for  which  all 
governments  were  originally  constituted.  Order  and  dis- 
cipline are  even  more  necessary  for  regulating  the  con- 


cerns of  a  nation,  than  those  of  a  private  establishment ; 
but  no  one  would  object  to  the  strictest  regulations,  in 
this  respect,  if  the  united  welfare  of  the  whole  nation 
were  the  only  object  aimed  at,  and  if  the  discipline,  how- 
ever strict,  were  made  to  fall  equally  on  all. 

A  system  oifair  play  for  every  man  is  the  one  thing 
needful  to  a  nation,  in  order  to  keep  it  steady  in  a  course 
of  uninterrupted  and  lasting  prosperity ;  a  system  which, 
by  stimulating  each  person's  individual  exertions  to  one 
single  purpose,  the  increase  of  his  own  individual  com- 
forts and  happiness,  without  suffering  him  to  trespass 
upon  the  enjoyments  of  another,  would  lead  to  a  joint  in- 
crease of  the  comforts  and  happiness  of  all,  and  would 
end  collectively  in  the  general  good. 

This,  however,  would  not  be  Liberty,  but  Good  Govern- 
ment;  which  has  in  no  one  instance  throughout  the 
world  been  yet  obtained. — Bernard's  Theory  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 


ON  CHANGE  OF  OPINION. 

Lines ;  addressed  to  a  Friend  who  had  rallied  the  Autlutr 
upon  the  subject. 

YoL"  seem  to  think  it  somewhat  strange. 

That  I  should  my  opinions  change: 

In  this,  there  can  be  no  surprise. 

If  men  would  rightly  use  their  eyes. 

Philosophers  have  changed  their  minds; 

Doctors,  divines  of  various  kinds. 

Have  changed,  and  changed,  and  changed  again; 

Then  why  should  I  the  same  remain  ? 

Nay,  do  not  sacred  writers  say 

That  God  repenteth  of  his  way? 

And  'tis  most  marvellously  strange. 

If  such  repentance  be  not  change. 

And  did  not  Christ  in  wisdom  grow.'' 

A  goodly  change,  we  all  allow. 

I  might  adduce  Peter  and  Paul, 

And  holy  saints,  and  martyrs  all ; 

For  'tis  no  doctrine  new,  or  strange, 

That  hell's  our  fate,  without  a  change; 

My  Christian  friend,  then  blame  not  rae, 

Lest  you  blame  saints,  Christ,  Deity ! 
At  names  so  great,  and  powers  so  high. 

My  friend  must  put  his  jibing  by ; 

Methinks  with  such  good  company. 

He  also,  now,  will  change  like  me. 
Had  I  a  lib'ral  salary  got. 

And  so  for  money  had  been  bought. 

Like  pious  Christian  divines. 

Who  often  go  where  money  shines; 

Thousands  of  these,  in  Bess's  days. 

Changed  from  their  popish,  wicked  ways; 

For  if  the  thing  they  had  not  done, 

Alas!  their  salaries  would  have  gone! 
If  I  a  Radical  had  been, 

Now  was  an  ultra-Tory  seen; 

Or,  having  civil  life  once  known, 

Had  now  a  brutal  savage  grown; 

Or  been  a  Protestant,  but  now 

Should  to  a  lordly  pontiff  bow; 

Or  left  the  knowledge  of  the  age. 

That  I  might  be  a  druid  sage; 
Or  hobgoblins,  and  witches,  once  denied 
Received  them  now — and  then  my  wisdom  pride ; 
I  then  had  sinn'd  'gainst  light  and  knowledge  true. 
And  condemnation  just  had  been  my  due. 
But  now,  the  sun  of  knowledge  shines  so  bright, 
I  cannot  close  my  eye-lids  on  the  light. 
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I  may,  just  now,  before  my  neighbours  go  ; 
They'll  shortly  follow,  though  their  pace  be  slow. 
Jt  cannot  be,  that  men  for  ever  must 
Prostrate  both  truth  and  knowledge  in  the  dust, 
Make  cruel,  ignorant,  barbarous  ages  be 
Tests  of  religious  truth,  morality. 

Bigots,  and  dolts,  may  change  decry, 
Which  may  not  suit  their  molish  eye; 
They  may  against  apostates  rail. 
Till  all  their  spite  and  malice  fail; 
Condemn  them  here,  and  rashly  tell 
How,  when  they  die,  they  go  to  hell: 
Such  folly  might  themselves  appal, 
Impeach  a  Luther,  and  a  Paul. 
Luther  from  Rome  apostatised, 
Paul  from  those  Jewish  rites  he  prized. 
Thus  booby  drivellers,  who  impeach 
All  that  despised  apostates  teach, 
Make  Luther  base,  as  well  as  Paul, 
And  holy  writ  arraign,  and  all ! 
For  all  must  know,  so  plain  is  it, 
Scripture  was  by  apostates  writ : 
But  ignorance,  one  may  suppose. 
Can  nothing  see  beyond  its  nose. 

In  early  youth,  whilst  yet  a  boy. 
And  pleased  with  every  pretty  toy, 
I  saw  our  native  mountains  rise. 
And  thought  tlieir  summits  reach'd  the  skies ; 
But,  now,  I  think  a  boundless  space 
Surrounds  our  earth,  and  every  place. 
And  strongest  minds  in  vain  may  try 
Its  utmost  limits  to  descry. 
Thus,  too,  when  young,  I  should,  I  thought. 
Believe  what  reverend  preachers  taught; 
I  thought  it  impious  and  profane 
To  question  what  they  might  maintain  ; 
Their  solemn  looks,  their  serious  air, 
Would  drive  a  sceptic  to  despair : 
Knowledge,  experience,  and  thought. 
Have  now  a  different  lesson  taught. 
I  see  that  solemn  looks,  grave  affirmation. 
Are  not  confin'd  to  any  creed  or  nation. 
A  more  fallacious  test  we  can't  receive, 
Than  sympathy  for  what  we  should  believe. 
I  see  that  prejudice  is  strong, 
And  very  often  leads  us  wrong. 
Would  we  for  truth  alone  then  stand. 
We  ought  to  search  on  ev'ry  hand  ; 
Nor  say,  that  sacred  books  must  be 
From  ev'ry  fault  and  error  free. 
Heathens,  Mahometans,  and  Jews, 
Have  sacred  books,  which  they  peruse ; 
Them  they  revere  as  much  as  we 
Our  Holy  Writ,  our  Deity  ; 
And  mufti,  priests,  and  holy  brahmins,  rage 
If  any  sceptic  doubt  their  sacred  page ; 
And,  orthodox  as  modern  preachers,  tell 
That  a  vile  unbeliever's  fate  is  hell. 

Heathens,  and  Jews,  and  Turks,  to  hell  we  send  ; 

Thev  to  those  fiendish  powers  us  recommend. 

Thus  they  return  our  pious  compliment. 

And  thus  our  species  all*  to  hell  are  sent. 

This  is  religious,  pious  etiquette  ; 

Disused,  alas,  how  would  the  godly  fret ! 

Lament  how  sceptical  the  times  were  grown ! 

How  lax,  such  sacred  doctrines  to  disown  I 

Ye  wicked  Jews,  and  Turks,  and  Heathens,  fie. 

Christians  to  banish  from  the  joys  on  high! 

"  Ye  Christian  dogs,  ye  Infidels  profane ! 

Blasphemers  of  our  Holy  Prophet's  name ! 


Rejecting  Mahomet,  the  prophet  true, 
Hell,  and  its  hottest  regions,  are  your  due  ;" 
Thus  Islam's  son,  with  pious  zeal  replies. 
And  "  God  is  merciful,"  he  ever  cries. 

Now,  when  these  various  sects  have  sent 
A  WORLD  to  endless  punishment, 
They  outrage  common  sense,  and  say 
Theirs,  only  theirs,  is  the  right  way. 
That  each,  alone,  to  God  can  bring 
Glory,  to  men  goodwill  they  sing. 
Whilst  ignorant  divines  thus  madly  rave. 
Bigots  appldud,  with  looks  zealous  and  grave. 
And  think  that  all  the  sceptic  race  are  blind. 
Not  to  perceive  God's  love  to  ail  mankind. 
What  boundless  love,  what  matchless,  wond'rous  grace. 
To  send  seven  hundred  millions  of  our  race — 
Yea,  more  than  these,  of  each  successive  age. 
Where  fiends  in  Uquid  fire  for  ever  rage  ! 
Alas,  that  Satan  thus  should  take  our  race. 
Despite  the  Saviour's  love,  the  Father's  grace  ! 
But  how  can  saints  their  numbers  proudly  boast. 
With  nineteen  out  of  ev'ry  twenty  lost  ? 
If  numbers  can  decide,  or  merit  tell, 
The  victory  is  for  Satan  and  for  hell. 

Such  monstrous  doctrines,  once  I  thought 
By  far  too  sacred  to  be  brought 
T'agree  with  what  pure  reason  taught ; 
Knowledge  and  Reason,  now,  alone, 
I  would  as  my  preceptors  own  ; 
To  them  I  would  allegiance  pay. 
Whatever  Sacred  Books  may  say  ; 
Secure  upon  these  rocks  I  stand. 
Nor  heed  the  empty  bigot  band  ; 
Nor  those  with  prejudice  allied. 
Though  fill'd  with  grave  and  saintly  pride. 
There's  nought  but  faith,  our  preachers  say. 
Can  place  us  in  the  heavenly  way ; 
We  must  believe,  or  we  must  go 
To  hopeless,  never-ending  wo. 
This  all  the  preachers  of  the  land 
State  as  the  great  divine  command. 
We're  also  taught  this  saving  grace 
Is  God's  own  gift  unto  our  race ; 
Then,  till  he  gives  it,  there's  no  doubt 
We  certainly  must  be  without ; 
But  when  this  gift  divine  he  gives. 
The  poorest,  vilest  sinner  lives. 
Alas  !  that  God  should  always  careful  be. 
And  give  this  heavenly  boon  so  sparingly ! 
Oh  !  that  he  had  the  charity  and  love 
That  do  the  hearts  of  modern  preachers  move ! 
They  would  from  none  vrithhold  the  precious  boon  ; 
Thus  conquering  Satan's  mighty  empire  soon. 
Had  but  our  preachers  power,  they  are  so  civil. 
They'd  rescue  every  sinner  from  the  devil ; 
Their  ardent  zeal,  their  prowess  who  can  tell } 
They'd  kill  the  devil,  and  storm  the  gates  of  hell : 
Oh !  that  the  Deity  had  half  their  zeal, 
Satan  would  stand  aghast  at  human  weal ! 
Poor  Hottentots  can  show  a  better  way 
Than  all  the  learned  preachers  of  our  day : 
When  Missionary  Kay  spoke  with  a  chief. 
The  latter  ask'd  the  cause  of  unbelief  ; 
The  former  said,  "  Undoubtedly,  the  devil — 
Who  is  the  source  and  cause  of  every  evil." 
The  chief  replied,  "  Convert  the  devil  first. 
And  then  you'll  readily  convert  the  rest. 
When,  finally,  you  make  the  devil  a  saint. 
You  free  the  world  from  every  evil  taint; 
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All  men  will  then  flock  to  the  Christian  fold. 

Nor  can  their  ceaseless  numbers  e'er  be  told." 

Could  ^ve,  but  now,  a  sacred  book  indite, 

God's  attributes  should  shine  more  purely  bright ; 

He  should  as  kindly  as  his  creatures  be. 

Nor  punish  oxe  to  all  eternity. 

The  sect  the  best  informed,  the  most  humane,t 

Have  banish'd  Satan  from  his  own  domain  ; 

They  treat  him  with  unkindness,  and  with  rigour. 

And  say  he's  nothing  but  an  evil  figure  : 

Eternal  punishment  they  too  disown  ; 

A  barb'rous  doctrine,  light  has  overthrown. 

A  modern  sacred  book,  if  one  could  be. 

Would  draw  a  more  impartial  Deity  ; 

Yes,  one  who  could  a  better  plan  devise 

Than  what  divines  so  warmly  eulogise  ; 

Nor  punish  men  for  what  their  sires  have  done. 

After  some  thousand  tedious  years  are  gone ; 

Nor  make  their  destiny  in  future  time 

Rest  on  their  faith — not  innocence  or  cRiitE ; 

Nor  punish  pure,  unsullied  innocence. 

That  guilt  escape  the  fate  of  its  offence  ; 

Nor  boast  benevolence  and  saving  grace. 

Whilst  perish  nearly  all  the  human  race. 
Without  a  change,  dear  Sir,  both  you  and  I 

Had  worshipp'd  Thor,  unshelter'd  from  the  sky. 

Or  unto  Oden  brought  our  infant  race 

T'  assuage  his  wrath,  or  gain  his  valued  grace; 

We  had  in  woods  and  dreary  forests  ranged. 

From  all  we  now  deem  comforts  quite  estranged. 
Suppose  I  then  had  visited  my  friend. 

Unto  some  cheerless  cave  our  steps  we  bend  ; 

Gloomy,  and  damp,  and  dismal  is  the  place,— 

The  meagre  fare  just  suited  to  the  case. 
If  to  the  west  I  now  should  chance  to  roam, 

I  see  a  handsome  mansion  is  his  home ; 

A  beauteous  garden  opens  to  the  view, 

With  grateful  fruits,  and  flowers  of  many  a  hue  : 

There  stately  tulips,  dazzling  to  behold ; 

Here,  splendid  dahlias  their  leaves  unfold  : 

Carnations,  pinks,  ranunculuses  try 

With  other  beauteous  sister-flowers  to  vie  ; 

Good  spacious  walks  divide  this  Eden  fair. 

And  mingled  sweets,  diffused,  perfume  the  air. 
We  enter,  now,  the  goodly  mansion's  door. 

And  handsome  carpets  ornament  each  floor; 

I'he  furniture,  by  skilful  artists  made. 

From  costly  woods  of  richest  hue  and  shade ; 

The  tasteful  artist  here  his  skill  has  shown. 

Nor  portraits  their  originals  disown  ; 

Here,  he  who  owns  the  mansion  fills  a  place— 

His  beauteous  lady  there  appears  with  grace. 

Kindly  our  friend  invites  us  to  his  cheer. 

And  handsome  China  services  appear; 

And  luxuries  from  India,  West  and  East, 

Are  deem'd  essential  to  a  casual  feast. 

These  now  withdrawn,  the  hospitable  board 

Is  crown'd  with  dainties  southern  lands  afford  ; 

The  sparkling  goblets  now  in  turn  advance, 

Fill'd  with  the  wines  of  Portugal  or  France. 
I'm  changed,  my  friend ;  I'll  visit  you  ho  more 

In  gloomy  caverns,  and  with  viands  poor. 
Written  in  a  mountainous  district  in  J.  L. 

Lancashire,  ISS*. 

*  In  the  seventeenth  century.  Dr.  Scott  presents  us 
■with  the  following  picture  of  the  Christian  world,  which 
is  not  very  inapplicable  to  the  present  period : — 

"  The  professors  of  religion  are  crumbled  into  many 
sects  and  parties,  each  spitting  fire  and  damnation  at  its 


adversary ;  so  that,  if  aU  say  true,  or  indeed  any  two  of 
them  in  five  hundred  sects,  which  there  ai"e  in  the  world, 
(and,  for  aught  I  know,  there  may  be  five  thousand,)  it 
is  five  hundred  to  one  but  that  every  one  is  damned ;  be- 
cause every  one  damns  all  but  itself,  and  itself  is  damned 
by  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine ;  so  tliat  it  is  a  mighty 
chance  if,  in  so  great  a  voDey  of  anathemas,  which  every 
one  hath  levelled  at  it,  any  one  escapes." — Christian  Life. 
+  The  Unitarians. 


CHARACTER  OF  POPES. 

History  solemnly  declares,  that  no  set  of  men  have 
been  more  frequently  distinguished  by  personal  vices,  by 
a  recklessness  of  profligacy,  and  by  an  excess  of  depravity. 

Pope  John  XXIV.  was  a  heretic.  Pope  Eugenius 
was  convicted  by  the  Council  of  Basil  both  of  schism  and 
heresy.  Pope  Anastasius  was  excommunicated  by  the 
Roman  clergy  for  being  a  heretic.  Pope  Liberius  turned 
Arian,  Pope  Honorius  was  a  Monothehte.  Pope  Mar- 
cellinus  sacrificed  to  idols.  Pope  John  XII.  drank  the 
health  of  the  devil,  who  some  time  after,  however,  (in 
the  shape  of  the  husband  of  a  Roman  lady  with  whom 
he  was  caught  in  bed,)  knocked  him  on  the  head.  Pope 
John  XXII.  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  So 
many  popes  of  voluptuous  character  have  filled  the  chair, 
that  it  would  be  tedious  to  name  them.  Pope  Formosus 
got  the  chair  by  perjurj'.  The  popes  distinguished  as 
cheats  have  been  Alexander  III.,  Boniface  VIII.,  Celes- 
tine  v.,  and  Benedict  X.  Pope  Boniface  imprisoned  his 
infallible  predecessor,  and  plucked  out  his  eyes.  Pope 
Sergius  III.  caused  another  pope's  body  to  be  dug  out  of 
its  grave,  and  the  head  to  be  cut  off  and  flung  into  the 
Tiber.  Popes  Damascus  II,,  Victor  II.  and  III.,  Celes- 
tine  IV.,  and  Paul  III.,  were  poisoners.  Popes  Pius 
IV.,  Gregory  VII.,  Stephen  VIII.,  Sixtus  V.,  Gregory 
XIV.,  and  Honorius  II.,  were  murderers. 

But  let  us  look  more  particularly  to  such  acts  of  two 
or  three  individuals,  as  we  can  coUect  from  the  scanty 
authority  within  our  reach. 

Balthazar  Cossa,  cardinal  deacon,  entirely  governed 
Alexander  V.,  who  died  when  he  had  held  the  chair  a 
few  months.  Cardinal  Baptista  Pansetius  of  Ferrara, 
however,  says,  that  Balthazar  caused  him  to  be  poisoned 
by  jMarsilius  of  Parma,  his  physician,  whom  he  bribed 
thereto  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  in  oixier  that  he  him- 
self might  succeed  him  in  the  papacy. 

The  manner  in  which  he  did  succeed  him  is  curious 
enough. — As  soon,  it  seems,  as  Alexander  was  dead, 
Balthazar,  having  contrived  by  his  former  administra- 
tion to  secure  considerable  power,  requested  the  cardinals 
to  elect  such  a  pope  as  he  might  approve.  They  at  first 
proposed  several,  all  of  whom  he  thought  unfit.  At  last, 
they  asked  him  plainly  to  indicate  to  them  one  whom  he 
approved.  "  Give  me  then,"  said  he,  "  the  cloak  of  St. 
Peter,  (which  is  thrown  upon  the  newly-elected  pope,) 
and  I  will  give  it  to  him  that  shall  be  pope."  This  be- 
ing done,  he  clapped  it  on  his  own  shoulders,  saying. 
Papa  ego  sum  (I  am  pope).  Several  of  the  cardinals,  it 
is  said,  grumbled ;  but  none  dared  to  oppose  him.  He, 
therefore,  succeeded  by  the  title  of  John  XXIV. 

He,  soon  after,  summoned  a  council  at  Rome,  where 
occurred  an  odd  accident,  related  by  Nicholas  Clemangis, 
as  follows : — "At  the  first  meeting  of  the  council,  mass 
being  said  after  the  accustomed  manner,  to  invocate  the 
Holy  Ghost,  no  sooner  was  the  council  sat,  and  Balthazar 
in  a  chair  provided  for  liim  higher  than  the  rest,  than  an 
ill-favoured  screech-owl,  (the  presage,  they  say,  of  cala- 
mity,) with  a  horrible  scream,  flew  over  tlieir  heads,  and 
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seated  itself  upon  the  middle  beam  of  the  church,  with 
its  eyes  directly  fixed  upon  the  pope. — '  Behold,'  said 
one  of  the  licentious  Italian  wits — '  behold  the  Spirit  in 
the  form  of  an  owl ! ' — Balthazar  seeing  how  the  owl 
glared  at  him,  first  blushed  for  shame,— then  began  to 
perspire, — and  by  and  by,  in  confusion,  broke  up  the 
council.  At  the  second  session,  the  owl  was  there  again 
in  the  same  manner,  and  the  pope  would  have  driven  it 
awav  by  noise  and  clamour,  biit  it  would  not  stir,  till, 
being  attacked  with  staves,  and  having  received  several 
blows,  it  fell  down  dead  before  them  all." 

■\Fhen  the  wickedness  of  this  pope  coxdd  be  borne  no 
longer,  a  charge  was  made  against  him,  extending  to 
fifty-four  articles,  and  including  murders,  poisonings, 
sacrilege,  heresy,  tyranny,  simony,  infidelity,  atheism, 
&c.;  and  in  that  charge,  he  is  styled  a  devil  incarnate 
{diabolus  incarnatus).  It  was,  it  seems,  in  particular, 
proved,  that  he  was  frequently  guilty  of  adultery,  had 
ravished  several  virgins,  and  had  committed  incest  with 
nuns ;  that  he  had  caused  pope  Alexander  to  be  poison- 
ed, to  enable  him  to  usurp  the  papacy;  that  he  had  sold 
many  lands  of  the  church's  patrimony,  nay,  even  churches 
themselves  in  the  city  of  Rome,  as  well  as  their  holy 
relics;  (for  example,  he  had  nearly  sold  a  head  of  St. 
John  Baptist  for  50,000  ducats !)  that  he  had  conferred 
benefices  and  ecclesiastical  charges  upon  his  bastards 
when  not  above  five  years  old;  and  that,  to  fill  up  tlie 
measure  of  his  wickedness,  he  had  affirmed  that  "  there 
is  no  life  eternal,"  or  future  existence  after  this  life; 
nay,  he  believed  that  "  the  soul  of  man  dies  and  is 
extinct,  together  with  the  body,  after  the  manner  of 
beasts;"  and  had  declared,  that,  "  being  once  dead,  even 
in  the  last  day,  there  should  be  no  resurrection." 

These  and  many  similar  things  were  fidly  proved 
against  him;  and  John  himself  assented  to  and  ratified, 
"  of  his  own  certain  knowledge,"  the  sentence  in  which 
they  Avere  enumerated.  Yet  his  successor  made  hira  a 
bishop,  a  cardinal,  and  dean  of  the  sacred  college,  and 
gave  him  place  next  to  himself  in  all  pubHc  ceremonies. 

Of  Paul  III.,  as  to  private  character,  we  are  assured 
that  nothing  "  could  be  more  superlatively  wicked.  In 
the  reign  of  Innocent  V'lII.  he  poisoned  his  own  mo- 
ther, and  a  nephew,  diat  all  the  inheritance  might  fall  to 
him.  ^Fhen  a  candidate  for  the  purple  hat,  he  was 
thrice  rejected  by  the  college;  and  it  was  his  sister  Julia, 
pope  Alexander  VI.'s  mistress,  who  prevailed  with  the 
latter  to  thrust  him  in  among  them.  He  poisoned  ano- 
ther sister ;  and  Quercy,  husband  of  Laura,  his  niece, 
caught  hira  in  bed  with  her,  and  gave  him  a  wound,  of 
which  he  bore  the  mark  to  his  death.  He  frequently 
cohabited  with  his  daughter  Constantia ;  and,  that  he 
might  more  freely  enjoy  her,  poisoned  her  husband,  who 
began  to  perceive  their  unnatural  connexion.  He  ex- 
ceeded Comraodus  and  Heliogabalus  in  licentiousness,  as 
too  plainly  appeared  in  relation  to  his  sister  and  daugh- 
ter, and  the  great  number  of  bastards  he  had,"  &c. 

As  to  public  character,  Paul  was,  it  seems,  accused 
(besides  the  more  common  or  private  crimes  !)  of  traf- 
ficking in  church  livings,  squandering  away  the  revenues 
of  his  see,  advancing  his  bastards  and  relations,  seUing 
Modena  and  Rhegio,  and  alienating  Parma  and  Placenza; 
of  amassing  vast  sums,  by  tyranny  and  all  manner  of 
oppression,  tliat,  by  a  profusion  of  wealth,  he  might 
satiate  his  nieces  and  the  other  women  of  his  family;  of 
raising  extraordinary  subsidies,  imposing  new  customs, 
and  exacting  the  tenths,  nay,  sometimes  a  moiety,  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth;  of  holding  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  Turks,  notwithstanding  his  seeming  zeal  to  make 
war  against  them;  and  of  many  other  crimes. 
On  Paul's  death,  however,  his  body  lay  three  days  in 


state,  in  the  chapel  of  pope  Sixtus,  whither  the  people 
ilocked  to  kiss  his  feet,  which,  according  to  custon:,  were 
put  out  at  an  iron  grate  ! 

Such  have  been  many  of  that  succession  of  monsters, 
whom  papists  regard  as  the  infalhble  representatives  of 
God  on  earth.— It  is  not,  therefore,  much  to  be  wonder- 
ed, that  even  Polydore  Virgil,  though  a  servant  of  the 
pope,  as  collector  of  Peter -pence  in  England,  should  say, 
"  The  bishop  of  Rome  has  the  peculiar  privilege,  that, 
when  once  created  bishop  of  that  see,  he  may  change  his 
name  at  his  pleasure :  for  example,  if  he  have  been  a  ma- 
lefactor, he  may  call  himself  Bonifaeius,  or  well-doer ;  if 
he  have  been  a  coward,  he  may  call  himself  Leo  ;  if  he 
be  a  clown,  he  may  sail  himself  Urbanus ;  if  he  be  lewd 
or  wicked,  he  may  call  himself  Pius  or  Innocent ;  if  he 
be  a  scandalous  fellow,  he  may  assume  the  appellation  of 
Benedictus; — to  the  end  that  the  sovereign  bishop  may, 
at  least  in  name,  be  an  ornament  and  honour  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  papacy." — Reformer  s  Library. 

[Now  all  this  is  in  perfect  character  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  God  upon  earth  in  the  old  world,  or  frst 
Christianity  ;  for  who  is  the  God  of  this  world,  but  the 
devil,  and  who  is  first  Christianity  but  antichrist  ?  Po- 
pery is  all  as  it  should  have  been,  and  the  pope  himself 
quite  infallible,  for  he  managed  things  exactly  as  the  ori- 
ginal plan  required — infallible  in  mischief;  and  his  sys- 
tem, and  all  systems  resembling  it,  shall  most  infaUibly 
p  erish.^ 

PARABLE  OF  SAINT  SIMON. 

The  following  is  the  celebrated  Parable  of  St.  Simon, 
pubhshed  in  Paris  in  1819,  for  which  he  was  prosecuted 
for  high  treason  by  the  French  Attorney-General,  and 
acquitted  by  a  jury  of  Frenchmen.  We  give  it  as  trans- 
lated and  published  by  Dr.  De  Prati. 

Let  us  suppose  that  France,  on  a  sudden,  loses  her  50 
best  natural  philosophers,  her  50  best  chemists,  her  50 
best  physiologists,  her  50  best  mathematicians,  her  50  best 
poets,  her  50  best  painters,  her  50  best  sculptors,  her  50 
best  musicians,  her  50  best  men  of  letters :  her  50  best 
mechanical  geniuses,  her  50  best  civil  and  military  engi- 
neers, her  50  best  artillery  engineers,  her  50  best  archi- 
tects, her  50  best  physicians,  her  50  best  surgeons,  her 
50  best  apothecaries,  her  50  best  nautical  men,  her  50  best 
clockmakers:  her  50  best  bankers,  her  200  first  mer- 
chants, her  50  first  agriculturaUsts,  her  50  best  forge- 
masters,  her  50  best  gun-makers,  her  50  best  tanners,  her 
50  best  dyers,  her  50  best  miners,  her  50  best  cloth-ma- 
nufacturers, her  50  best  cotton-manufacturers,  her  50  best 
silk-manufacturers,  her  50  best  linen-manufacturers,  her 
50  best  hardwaremen,  her  50  best  china  and  delft  manu- 
facturers, her  50  best  glass  and  crystal  blowers,  her  50 
best  armourers,  her  50  best  coach  and  van  proprietors,  her 
50  best  printers,  her  50  best  engravers,  her  50  best  gold- 
smiths, and  other  workers  in  metals  :  her  50  best  masons, 
her  50  best  carpenters,  her  50  best  upholsterers,  her  50 
best  smiths,  her  50  best  lock -makers,  her  50  best  cutlers, 
her  50  best  brass-founders,  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
men  of  different  trades  not  enumerated,  who  are  of  supe- 
rior capacity  in  the  sciences,  the  fine  arts,  and  the  mecha- 
nical handicrafts,  making  in  all  the  three  thousand  best 
scientific  men,  artists  and  artizans,  in  France. 

As  these  are  the  most  essentially  productive  classes  of 
the  French,  those  who  furnish  the  most  important  pro- 
ducts, who  direct  the  works  most  beneficial  to  the  nation, 
and  who  make  their  country  productive  in  the  sciences, 
the  fine  arts,  and  the  crafts,  they  are  in  truth  the  flower 
of  French  society  ;  of  all  the  French,  they  are  the  most 
useful  to  their  country,  and  those  who  insure  it  the  most 
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glory,  who  best  promote  its  civilization  as  well  as  pros- 
perity.  The  nation  would  become  a  body  without  a  soul 
in  the  moment  in  which  it  lost  them  :  it  would  imme- 
diately sink  into  a  state  of  inferiority  compared  to  the 
nations  which  it  row  rivals^  and  it  would  continue  to  sub- 
side into  a  lower  grade  in  respect  to  them,  so  long  as  it 
shoidd  not  have  repaired  its  loss — so  long  as  a  new  head 
should  not  have  shot  upwards.  It  would  require  at  least 
one  generation  in  France  to  make  up  this  calamity ;  for 
men  who  distinguish  themselves  in  works  of  positive 
utility  are  real  anomalies,  and  nature  is  not  prodigal  of 
anomalies,  particularly  of  this  class. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  another  supposition.  Let  us  admit 
that  France  retains  all  the  men  of  genius  whom  she  pos- 
sesses in  the  sciences,  in  the  fine  arts,  and  in  the  crafts, 
but  that  she  have  the  misfortune  to  lose,  upon  the  same 
day,  his  Royal  Highness  the  King's  brother,  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Berry, 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme, 
the  Duchess  of  Berry,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the 
Duchess  of  Bourbon,  and  the  Princess  of  Conde ! 
That  she  loses,  at  the  same  moment,  all  the  great  Offi- 
cers of  the  Crown,  all  the  Ministers  of  State,  with  or 
without  a  station  in  the  Cabinet,  all  the  Privy  Council, 
all  the  Masters  of  Requests,  all  her  Field-Marshals,  all 
her  Cardinals,  her  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Grand- vicars, 
and  Prebendaries,  all  her  Prefects  and  Sub -prefects,  all 
placemen  in  office,  all  the  Judges,  and,  over  and  above 
these,  the  ten  thousand  richest  landlords  among  those  who 
live  in  splendour. 

Such  an  accident  would  certainly  afflict  the  French,  be- 
cause they  are  a  kindly  people,  and  could  not  behold  with 
indiflPerence  the  sudden  disappearance  of  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  their  countrymen.  But  this  loss  of  thirty  thou- 
sand individuals,  reputed  to  be  the  highest  in  the  State, 
would  cause  them  no  other  sorrow  than  a  purely  senti- 
mental one,  for  no  political  misfortune  would  result  to 
the  state  from  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  fill  up  the 
situations  which  would  have  thereby  become  vacant : 
there  is  a  great  number  of  Frenchmen  fit  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  Brother  to  the  King,  as  well  as  his  Royal 
Highness;  many  are  capable  of  filling  the  places  of 
Princes,  just  as  suitably  as  his  Grace  of  Angoixleme, 
his  Grace  of  Orleans,  his  Grace  of  Bourbon;  many 
Frenchwomen  would  be  just  as  good  princesses  as  her 
Grace  of  Angouleme,  their  Graces  of  Berry,  and  her  Grace 
of  Orleans,  of  Bourbon,  and  of  Conde'. 

The  anti-chambers  of  the  Palace  are  full  of  courtiers, 
ready  to  take  the  situations  of  great  officers  of  the  Crown ; 
the  army  contains  a  vast  number  of  officers,  who  would 
make  as  good  generals  as  our  present  field-marshals. 
How  many  subordinate  clerks  are  there,  who  are  the 
equals  of  our  Ministers  of  State !  how  many  men  of  bu- 
siness more  competent  to  manage  properly  tlie  affairs  of 
the  Departments,  than  the  prefects  and  sub-prefects  now 
in  office  !  how  many  barristers  quite  as  sound  lawyers  as 
our  actual  judges  !  how  many  curates  as  able  as  our  car- 
dinals, our  archbishops,  bishops,  grand- vicars,  and  pre- 
bendaries !  As  to  the  ten  thousand  landlords  living  grandly, 
their  heirs  would  not  require  any  apprenticeship  to  do  the 
honours  of  their  houses  as  well  as  they. 

The  prosperity  of  France  cannot  but  depend  upon  the 
progress  of  the  sciences,  fine  arts,  and  industries,  and  be 
in  proportion  to  them  :  now,  princes,  great  officers  of  the 
crown,  bishops,  field-marshals,  prefects,  and  idle  land- 
owners, do  not  work  in  a  direct  manner  at  the  advance- 
ment of  the  sciences,  the  fine  arts,  and  the  arts  of  industry. 
Far  from  lending  aid  to  them,  they  labour  to  prolong  the 


predominance  hitherto  given  to  conjectural  theories  over 
positive  knowledge.  They  necessarily  impede  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation,  by  depriving,  as  they  do,  the  learned, 
the  artist,  and  the  artizans,  of  the  first  degree  of  conside- 
ration, which  justly  belongs  to  them ;  they  impede  it, 
because  they  lay  out  their  pecuniary  means  in  a  way  not 
directly  useful  to  the  sciences,  the  fine  arts,  and  industry  ; 
they  impede  it,  because  they  drain  annually  from  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  people  a  sum  of  three  or  four  hundred 
millions  of  francs,  by  way  of  appointments,  pensions, 
perquisites,  indemnities  for  their  labours,  Avhich  are  of 
no  use  to  the  people. 

These  suppositions  throw  light  upon  the  most  impor- 
tant fact  of  existing  politics ;  they  elevate  one  to  the  point 
of  view  whence  this  fact  is  seen  in  all  its  proportions  at  a 
single  glance  ;  they  prove  clearly,  though  in  an  indirect 
way,  that  our  social  organization  is  far  from  being  per- 
fected; that  men  still  allow  themselves  to  be  cheated  of 
their  dues  by  fraud  and  violence ;  and  that,  politically 
speaking,  the  human  race  is  still  plunged  in  immorality. 

Since  the  learned,  the  artist,  and  the  artizans,  who  are 
the  only  men  whose  labours  are  of  a  positive  use  to 
society,  and  who  cost  but  little,  are  lorded  over  by 
princes  and  other  rulers,  who  are  mere  men  of  routine, 
with  more  or  less  incapacity;  since  the  dispensers  of 
honours  and  other  national  rewards,  are,  in  general,  in- 
debted for  the  preponderance  which  they  have,  only  to 
the  chance  of  birth,  to  flattery,  intrigue,  or  less  esti- 
mable conduct; 

Since  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  public  matters,  divide  among  themselves  yearly  one 
half  of  the  taxes,  and  do  not  spend  a  third  of  the  con- 
tributions, (which  they  do  not  even  collect  in  person,) 
towards  the  object  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  tax 
payers; 

These  suppositions  show,  that  our  present  society  is 
verily  the  world  turned  upside  down; 

Because  the  nation  has  admitted  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  that  the  poor  should  be  generous  towards  the 
rich;  and  in  consequence  the  worst  off  daily  deprive 
themselves  of  a  portion  of  their  necessaries,  to  augment 
the  superfluities  of  the  large  land  owners; 

Because  the  greatest  culprits,  the  wholesale  robbers, 
those  who  press  down  the  bulk  of  our  citizens,  and 
despoil  them  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  millions  of 
francs  per  year,  are  commissioned  to  award  punishment 
upon  the  minor  transgressions  of  society; 

Because  ignorance,  superstition,  idleness,  and  a  taste 
for  costly  pleasures,  form  the  portion  of  the  supreme  di- 
rectors of  society;  and  because  the  talented,  the  saving, 
and  the  industrious,  are  only  employed  in  a  subaltern 
capacity  as  mere  tools: 

Because,  in  short,  in  all  kinds  of  employment,  it  is  the 
incapable  who  are  set  to  direct  the  capable;  because,  in 
regard  to  morals,  it  is  the  most  immoral  who  are  called 
to  train  our  citizens  to  virtue,  and  because,  in  respect  to 
distributive  justice,  it  is  the  mighty  villains  who  are 
raised  up  to  pass  sentence  upon  the  trespasses  of  the 
lesser  delinquents. 

Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 

Notice. — A  learned  Friend  and  Correspondent  has 
promised  us  a  series  of  Letters  on  Animal  Magnetism, 
vnth  the  first  of  which  tee  hope  to  present  our  readers  next 
week.     W.  Wilmot  will  be  answered  next  week. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

AVe  have  already,  in  separate  articles,  pointed  out  the 
positive  and  negative  morality  of  religion — and  we  ob- 
served, that  the  one  was  adapted  for  the  new  world,  the 
other  for  the  old;  that  there  was  a  morality  for  old 
Christianity,  and  a  raorahty  for  new  Christianity,  both 
contained  witliin  the  pages  of  the  same  book.  We  were 
obliged  to  be  brief  and  concise  upon  this  subject,  for  our 
little  work  will  not  admit  of  much  lengthened  discussion. 
We  shall  treat  the  doctrines  in  a  similar  manner,  only 
we  shall  bring  the  positive  and  negative  forward  together. 
First,  then,  we  are  told  that  God  is  not  the  author  of 
evil — that  he  is  "  a  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquity  j 
just  and  right  is  he  ;"  that  his  spirit  strives  against  evU, 
and  is  grieved  by  evil,  and  is  an  enemy  to  evil.  This 
is  a  positive  doctrine,  and  is  the  first  principle  of  all  the 
ecclesiastics  of  tliis  evil  world.  In  opposition  to  this  we 
are  told — that  God  is  the  author  of  both  the  good  and 
the  evil — "  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil ;  I,  the  Lord, 
do  all  these  things."  Isa.  xlv.  7.  "  He  sends  lying  spirits 
to  deceive  men,"  1  Kings  xxii.33 — "strong  delusions,  that 
they  may  believe  a  lie,"  1  Thess.  ii.  11.  "  He  hardens 
men's  hearts,  and  makes  them  obstinate  that  he  may  de- 
stroy them,"  Deut.  ii.  30.  "He  causes  men  to  hate  and  de- 
ceive each  other,"  Psalm  cv.  25.  In  other  words,  he  does 
all  things.  This  is  the  contrary  extreme  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  priests,  and  is  taught  in  the  Book.  The  priests 
say  the  Devil  does  all  these  evil  things.  Then,  pray, 
who  is  the  Devil  ?  Compare  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  with 
1  Chron.  xxi.  1,  and  you  may  make  a  shrewd  guess. 
The  first  says,  "  The  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  David,  and  he  {the  Lord)  moved  David  to 
number  the  people,"  &c.  The  second,  speaking  of  the 
very  same  circumstance,  says,  "  And  Satan  provoked 
David  to  number  the  people,"  &c.  Both  are  one.  This 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  Science  of  Nature,  which 
divides  Nature  into  two  extremes — yet  these  extremes 
are  one,  although  diametrically  opposite.  Nothing  is 
more  opposed  to  love  than  hatred,  yet  one  mind  con- 
tains them  both.  God  and  Devil  are  the  two  extremes 
of  Nature,  which  it  is  now  the  business  of  men  to  regard 
as  one  mind.  The  Bible,  therefore,  is  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  both,  and  is  strictly  correct  when  it  says  God  is 
not  the  author  of  evil,  and  equally  correct  when  it  says 
he  is  the  author  of  evil.  For  if  you  call  one  of  the  two 
extremes  God,  then  he  only  does  one  half  of  the  work — 
the  Devil  does  the  other ;  but  if  you  call  the  two  ex- 
tremes God,  then  God  does  all  the  work.  Now,  the  old 
world  gives  the  name  of  God  to  one  extreme  only — 


hence  it  always  maintains  that  God  does  the  good  only ; 
and,  as  men  diflper  in  their  ideas  of  good,  they  conse- 
quently quarrel  about  what  is  divine,  and  what  is  not 
divine — what  is  God's  will,  and  what  is  not  God's  will ; 
but  in  the  second  stage  of  the  world,  the  time  of  Re- 
formation, men  will  unite  the  two  extremes,  and  regard 
all  Nature  as  God.  Then  God  will  be  the  author  of 
every  thing  that  takes  place ;  and  men  will  never  quarrel 
about  God's  will,  but  merely  consult  their  own  and  each 
other's  happiness — ^knowing,  that  whatever  is  done  in 
Nature,  must  of  necessity  be  the  wiU  of  God.  It  is  by 
this  simple  trick  of  dividing  the  two  extremes,  and  re- 
presenting Satan  and  God  as  two  distinct  beings,  instead 
of  two  principles  in  one  supreme  nature,  that  the  grand 
system  of  spiritual  division  has  been  kept  up.  It  is 
admirably  managed  in  the  Bible — a  cloud  is  thrown 
over  the  truth,  and  yet  the  truth  is  let  out  very  fre- 
quently, and  is  abundantly  manifest  to  those  who  have 
been  initiated  into  the  secret.  No  art  of  individual  man 
could  have  done  it ;  it  is  beyond  all  the  craft  and  subtilty 
of  the  highest  wisdom  of  an  individual.  It  is  a  species 
of  inspiration  Avhich  is  decidedly  different  from  reason, 
but  by  no  means  superior  to  it,  as  the  priests  say.  On 
the  contrary,  vision  and  prophecy  are  the  lowest  grades 
of  mental  inspiration,  as  they  are  not  the  result  of  indi- 
vidual knowledge  and  exercise  of  mind,  but  merely  im- 
pressions, somewhat  analogous  to  instinct  in  animals, 
caused  by  involuntary  movements,  such  as  the  dreams 
and  visions  of  sleep,  which  are  not  voluntary  exercises  of 
mind,  but  produced  by  a  cause  unsearchable.  Religion 
arises  from  this  visonary  source— but  it  is  the  province 
of  reason  to  judge  and  arrange  the  Sybil-leaves  which 
are  thus  scattered  in  profusion  from  the  wild  shrubbery 
of  Nature ;  hence  it  is  written,  "  Know  ye  not  that  ye 
shall  judge  angels?"  Judgment  is  given  to  man ;  he  is 
not  to  follow  bhndly,  like  a  slave ;  but  to  think,  like  a 
son.  Evil  reigns  until  man  dares  to  be  a  Judge  of  what 
he  has  hitherto  feared  to  approach. 

With  this  solution  of  the  riddle— which  applies  to  all 
other  religions  as  well  as  Christianity— the  contradictions 
of  the  Bible,  and  of  mysticism  in  general,  become  per- 
fectly intelligible.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  seems  very 
ridiculous  in  the  Lord,  after  giving  the  law  to  Moses, 
and  specifying  so  many  particulars  respecting  burnt 
offerings  and  sacrifices,  to  say  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
after  speaking  contemptuously  of  those  very  ordinances, 
"  I  spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them 
in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
concerning  burnt- offerings  and  sacrifices;"  and  after 
speaking  so  highly  in  farour  of  the  law  which  he  gave  to 
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Moses,  to  say,  "  I  gave  them  statutes  which  were  not 
good,  and  judgments  by  which  a  man  could  not  live." 
Ezek.  XX.  25.  But  this  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
Science  of  Nature,  and  the  action  of  the  two  opposite 
extremes  in  hostility,  until  man,  by  experience  and  the 
exercise  of  judgment,  attains  to  a  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.  Were  this  opposition  not  kept  up  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  the  human  mind  could  not  be  exercised — 
man  could  not  possibly  be  a  rational  being.  No  man, 
surely,  can  be  so  silly  as  to  affirm  that  mankind  could 
acquire  knowledge  without  strife.  It  is  a  law  of  Nature 
^and  being  a  law  of  Nature,  why  should  it  not  be  a  law 
of  the  Bible,  which  is  the  book  of  Nature  ?  But  the 
strife  is  over  when  you  have  discovered  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  Science  of  Nature. 

When  God  gave  the  law  to  man,  the  Serpent,  the 
opposite  extreme,  immediately  opposed  it.    The  spirit  of 
law  said,  "  Do  this ;"  the  spirit  of  liberty  said,  "  Do  it 
not."    These  are  both  good  principles.     Law  is  neces- 
sary to  order ;  and  even  a  foolish  law  is  better  than  none, 
for  it  trains  the  mind  to  regularity  and  self-control,  or 
liberty  ;  but  the  spirit  of  disobedience  is  indispensable— 
for  the  law  which  is  suitable  for  one  period  of  life,  is  not 
suitable  for  another.    As  man  advances  in  knowledge,  he 
becomes  discontented  with  the  fetters  to  which  he  was 
reconciled  in  ignorance ;    this  discontentment  produces 
disobedience  and  rebellion  ;  and  by  the  spirit  of  disobe- 
dience the  law  is  changed,  and  suited  to  the  progress  of 
the  mind.     Were  it  not  for  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  law 
would  remain  the  same  for  ever.     The  spirit  of  rebellion 
is  the  spirit  of  the  Serpent,  or  knowledge ;  the  Serpent 
is  the  wisdom  of  God ;  by  listening  to  the  Serpent,  man 
got  wisdom,  and  the  Serpent  vnll  finally  conduct  him  to 
the  haven  of  rest.   He  meets  with  much  evil  by  the  way, 
however,  for  he  has  the  law  to  combat.     Were  it  not  for 
the  law,  he  would  run  wild  into  excess ;  the  law  is  a 
check,  but  a  check  which  always  yields,  as  man  acquires 
knowledge  to  resist  it ;  it  will  fly  before  us,  gradually 
diminishing  in  power,  in  the  same  proportion  as  we 
acquire  knowledge.     Without  the  Lord  to  give  a  law, 
we  should  run  mad — without  the  Serpent  to  prompt  us 
to  rebel,  we  should  become  stagnant  for  ever ;   the  Lord 
and  the  Serpent,  therefore,  are  our  two  instructors.   But 
it  said  the  Serpent,  the  Devil,  shall  be  destroyed,  his  head 
shall  be  bruised.  Most  assuredly;  for  the  time  shall  come 
when  the  spirit  of  rebellion  shall  die.    Good  laws  shall  at 
length  prevail,  and  the  voice  of  the  tempter  shall  bejcom- 
faratively  heard  no  more.   But  shall  we  abuse  the  Serpent 
for  his  temptations?     Without  these  temptations,  we 
should  never  have  progressed  to  redemption  and  inteUec- 
tual  union.    No;  "  Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an 
angel  of  light."     All  evil  is  temporary  by  nature,  and 
is  converted  into  ultimate  and  everlasting  good.     The 
Devil  (that  is,  the  evil)  is  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone — ever  burning,  and  never  consumed,  because 
evil  is  infinite ;  as  we  destroy  one  species,  another  of  a 
minor  order  appears ;  and  we  go  on  decreasing  and  de- 
stroying to  eternity,  but  never  done.   It  is  an  everlasting 
victory  of  good  over  evil — eternal  punishment  to  the 
one,  everlasting  glory  to  the  other.    What  a  splendid 
syttem  it  is  !  how  sublime  and  consistent  in  all  its  parts. 


and  how  confounding  to  all  the  absurdities  of  priests  and 
infidels,  who  talk  of  these  glorious  subjects  without  the 
slightest  comprehension  of  them — the  one  making  them 
monstrous  with  cruelty  and  injustice — the  other,  in  igno- 
rance, identifying  them  with  the  doctrine  of  the  priests, 
and  treating  them  with  scorn  ! 

The  positive  and  negative  are  seen  in  every  doctrine. 
Thus  faith  and  works  have  divided  the  church  in  all  ages. 
One  says  justification  by  faith;  the  other,  justification  by 
works ;  the  former  is  called  the  evangelical,  and  is  the 
characteristic  doctrine  of  St.  Paul ;  the  second  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  would  be  well  if  people, 
before  they  contended  such  points,  would  first  define  their 
terms.  What  is  faith  ?  Can  a  man  have  faith  in  God 
without  faith  in  man  ^  No  !  "  He  that  saith  he  loveth, 
God,  and  loveth  not  his  brother,  is  a  liar ;"  and  he  who 
says  he  believes  in  God,  and  believeth  not  his  brother,  is 
a  liar  also ;  "  for  if  he  love  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath 
seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?" 
And  if  he  believe  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen, 
how  can  he  believe  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  .''  But 
the  Christian  says  he  believes  God  through  his  servants. 
And  who  are  his  servants  ?  The  prophets.  Then  do  you 
believe  in  Mahomet  ?  No,  says  the  Cliristian.  Do  you  . 
believe  in  Emanuel  Swedenborg  ?  No,  says  the  Chris- 
tian. Do  you  believe  in  Joanna  Southcotte  ?  No,  says 
the  Christian.  Then  you  do  not  believe  in  God ;  you  are 
an  infidel.  But  the  Christian  replies,  "  I  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ."  Which  of  the  Jesus  Christs  do  you  believe  in  ? 
There  are  three  Jesus  Christs.  There  is  a  Jesus  Christ 
who  was  crucified  on  Mount  Calvary  by  the  priests ;  and 
there  is  a  Jesus  Christ  who  is,  or  is  to  be,  "^  formed  in  us, 
the  hope  of  glory" — a  spiritual  Christ,  who  never  leaves 
the  church,  and  who  is  still  hanging  on  the  cross  between 
two  thieves,  who  reject  and  revile  him ;  and  there  is  a 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  church  itself :  "  Ye  are  the  body 
of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular."  Which  of  these 
three  Christs  do  you  believe  in  ?  /  trust  I  believe  in  them 
all,  says  the  Christian.  Then  why  don't  you  believe  in 
Joanna  Southcotte,  or  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  or  in  popery, 
or  any  other  sectarianism,  which  are  all  members  of  the 
visible  church,  or  the  body  of  Christ,  who  said  that  his 
spirit  would  continue  in  the  church  to  the  end  of  the 
world.''  You  have  no  faith.  Sir;  you  are  an  impostor: 
for  faith  is  charity,  and  charity  believeth  aU  things  to  be 
from  God.  When  men  have  faith  in  God,  they  have  faith 
in  one  another;  and  when  they  have  faith  in  one  another, 
will  not  the  world  be  saved  }  ^Yhere  then  will  the  in- 
fidels be,  when  all  men  have  faith  ?  And  when  men  have 
faith  in  one  another,  will  not  good  works  follow  ?  What 
is  faith  but  good  manners ;  and  what  are  good  works  but 
the  same }  Justification  by  faith,  and  justification  by 
works,  are  one  and  the  same — but  the  simpletons  do  not 
see  the  trick  of  the  Serpent.  [We  speak  entirely  of  this 
life,  for  the  sake  of  infidels.  We  do  not  allude  to  the 
other;  but  as  the  analogies  of  Nature  are  perfect,  what  is 
true  of  the  one  is  true  of  the  other.  Our  Christian  readers 
may  therefore  apply  the  argument  for  themselves.  There 
is  no  salvation  for  this  old  man  of  the  old  world ;  for 
"  there  is  no  faith  on  the  earth ;"  it  is  the  new  man  only 
that  can  be  saved ;  the  curse  is  upon  the  other— he  is  an 
infidel. 
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By  taking  their  stand  upon  one  side  of  a  proposition, 
and  opposing  the  other,  division  has  been  perpetuated, 
hatred  excited,  and  cruelty  committed,  all  for  the  love  of 
God  and  the  good  of  mankind,  as  the  parties  imagined  ; 
or  by  adopting  the  limited  sense  of  a  proposition,  and 
rejecting  the  general  sense,  the  same  division  follows. 
Thus  the  churdi  takes  only  one  of  the  three  Christs  for 
its  standard;  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  own  bigoted 
views,  it  takes  the  most  limited — the  image,  the  idol,  the 
individual  and  particular  man,  who  is  the  representative 
of  the  universal  spirit  of  the  church ;  and  it  rejects  the 
universal  spirit  of  truth  itself,  who  is  crucified  by  the 
Gentiles  as  his  model  was  crucified  by  the  Jews.  Little 
do  they  know  that  the  death  of  Christ  in  Jerusalem  was 
but  a  type  of  the  crucifixion  of  truth  in  the  church  by  the 
priests  and  the  infidels.  What  was  the  Jewish  church 
but  a  church  of  types,  from  the  sacrifice  of  beasts  to  the 
sacrifice  of  man  ?  there  was  no  substance  in  it,  no  good 
resulting  from  blood-letting:  the  true  blood  is  the  princi- 
ple of  action,  the  intellectual  life  :  red  blood  is  merely 
the  animal  life,  the  type  of  the  other.  The  true  sacrifice 
for  sin,  then,  is  tlie  intellectual  blood  of  the  old  world — 
that  is  the  principle  of  error :  when  this  blood  is  shed, 
man  shall  be  really  and  literally  saved.  For  as  Christ  had 
two  natures,  a  human  and  divine,  so  has  the  church ;  and 
as  Christ's  human  nature  was  destroyed,  and  afterwards 
glorified,  so  also  is  the  fate  of  the  church  :  it  must  die — 
it  must  be  crucified  between  the  believer  and  the  infidel, 
who  shall  die  along  with  it ;  and  as  the  one  thief  cursed 
him  as  he  died,  and  the  other  thief  pitied  him,  so  also 
shall  it  be  in  the  original — the  infidel  shall  revile  the 
church  as  it  dies,  and  the  believer  shall  pity  it,  and  pray 
to  be  partaker  of  its  glory.  When  it  revives,  he  shall  be 
partaker,  and  so  shall  the  other ;  for  both  are  equal  in 
error  and  guilt,  and  both  shall  enjoy  the  benefit  of  refor- 
mation ;  they  shall  no  more  be  two  parties,  but  one. 
Therefore  paradise  is  promised  to  one  only;  i.e.  to  Faith; 
for  by  faith  alone  can  the  world  be  saved  ;  but  it  must  be 
catholic,  or  universal,  faith. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Christ  is  not  yet  dead.  The  church 
is  Christ,  and  there  can  be  no  salvation  until  it  be  destroyed. 
"  Crucify  it,  crucify  it !"  for  there  is  immortality  within 
it — it  will  rise  again  :  it  will  die  in  corruption,  it  will  be 
raised  in  incorruption.  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
unless  a  grain  of  wheat  faU  into  the  earth  and  die,  it 
abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit." 
The  Jews  are  right ;  they  rejected  Christ  because  he  did 
not  bring  deliverance  ;  but  neither  party  knew  that  Christ 
was  the  whole  church,  and  not  an  individual  only.  The 
Christians  were  right  in  receiving  him,  for  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  Messiah  Church,  which  must  be  crucified 
before  the  world  be  saved.  The  Christians  received  the 
founder,  and  mistook  him  for  the  whole  substance,  and 
the  only  saviour.  The  Jews  reject  the  founder  until  he 
has  finished  his  work,  and  his  body  be  complete.  They 
are  both  wrong  ;  and  in  process  of  time  they  will  shake 
hands  as  brothers,  and  acknowledge  that  all  was  right,  and 
that  it  was  a  crafty  old  serpent,  who  played  a  long,  long 
cunning  trick  upon  them,  which  all  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  could  not  discover;  and  yet  it  is  so  very  simple 
that  a  child  may  understand  it. 


If  these  things  be  not  so,  pray  what  is  the  use  of  telling 
us  that  Christ  is  the  "  lamb  slain  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  }"  or  of  St.  Paul  teaching  the  Colossians  (i.  24.) 
that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  not  yet  completed,  in- 
asmuch as  they  were  going  on  in  him  and  other  suffering 
members  of  the  church.  The  whole  mystery  is  evident 
enough,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  merely  the  individual  repre- 
sentative of  the  church,  as  the  king  of  Britain  or  of  France 
is  the  representative  of  his  country.  Thus  we  say  France 
does  so  and  so,  merely  when  the  king  is  doing  it ;  and  so 
we  say  Christ  does  that  which  the  church  alone  can  do. 
And  what  can  it  do  ?  Why,  it  can  save  the  world,  after 
its  human  or  corrupt  nature  is  crucified,  for  there  is  a 
living  spirit  of  reformation  within  it.  It  is  the  Christian 
church  which  is  the  Messiah,  not  the  man  Christ  alone, 
who  is  merely  the  founder,  ,or  first  man  Adam  of  the 
church — the  root  of  the  tree.  The  Christian  church  is 
the  king  of  churches,  as  the  Messiah  is  the  king  of  kings. 
But  the  Messiah  can  never  save  the  world  until  he  die  for 
its  sins.  It  is  only  after  the  Messiah  is  cut  off  that  he 
will  make  an  end  of  sin,  for  his  first  nature  is  an  evil  na- 
ture ;  according  to  the  everlasting  law  of  God,  the  first 
shall  be  last,  and  the  last  first. 

It  is  this  individualism  which  leads  men  astray  upon 
all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  politics  and  religion— 
the  conferring  upon  an  individual  the  titles,  attributes, 
and  honours  which  belong  to  the  whole  race.  This  leads 
them  astray  on  the  subject  of  monarchy,  in  teaching  them 
to  ascribe  a  divine  right  to  a  particular  person  or  family, 
instead  of  investing  the  sovereignty  in  the  whole  people, 
with  an  elective  representative.  It  corresponds  minutely 
with  religion :  the  same  error  has  led  men  to  regard  the 
single  person  of  Christ  as  the  whole  Messiah  and  sacrifice 
for  sins,  and  peculiarly  sacred,  like  the  king's  person ; 
whilst  the  church  itself  is  accounted  nothing — a  mere 
blank.  The  order  must  be  totally  reversed — the  indivi- 
dual must  come  to  nothing,  and  the  mass  must  be  set  up. 
The  mass  is  God — the  individual  is  man,  and  the  worship 
of  the  individual  is  idolatry ;  but  the  worship  of  the  mass 
is  the  worship  of  God,  who  speaks,  thinks,  and  acts  in 
each  and  all. 

Christ  then  is  the  whole  mass  of  the  people ;  and  as  the 
typical  Christ  said  to  his  followers,  "  my  body  is  broken 
for  you,"  so  is  the  great  Christ  broken  and  divided  into 
ten  thousand  fragments,  sects,  and  parties,  to  be  united 
again  in  the  day  of  redemption.  "  He  that  scattereth 
Israel  shall  gather  him  again;"  the  very  same  name  that 
has  divided  them  shall  collect  them.  There  is  no  other 
name  by  which  they  ran  be  saved ;  for  that  name  has 
already  obtained  the  greatest  political,  ecclesiastical,  and 
literary  power,  such  as  no  other  name  can  rival ;  and 
therefore,  like  a  sun  amidst  minor  bodies,  its  superior  at- 
tractive influence  will  whirl  them  all  around  it.  Rivalry 
is  now  out  of  the  question ;  more  especially  as  we  can  now 
rally  all  the  sciences,  and  all  the  knowledge  of  nature,  in 
support  of  New  Christianity,  to  the  confusion  of  aU.  secta- 
rianism and  every  system  of  exclusive  salvation,  or  infi- 
del negation. 

The  priests  have  erred,  and  all  believers  have  erred, 
but  they  have  erred  innocently.  They  knew  no  better ; 
they  invented  no  system ;  systems  have  grown  in  the 
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course  of  ages ;  and  the  priests  have  been  as  frequently 
tools  of  the  people  as  thepeople  of  the  priests.  It  was  all 
in  accordance  with  the  system  or  plan  of  Nature,  who 
divides  herself  into  two  stages  of  error  and  truth;  she  has 
built  the  old  world  up  with  erroneous  conceptions,  accord- 
ing to  her  everlasting  rule  of  action,  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  same  everlasting  rale,  she  will,  with  the  greatest 
simplicity,  remove  the  veil  from  the  human  mind,  and 
show  men  the  truth  much  nearer  than  they  imagined. 
"  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,"  only  it  is 
a  parable  at  present ;  but  the  days  of  parables  are  about 
to  close  for  ever ;  nevertheless,  they  cannot  close  till  all 
the  great  parables  of  Nature  are  expounded :  he  who  ex- 
pects to  get  rid  of  them  otherwise  is  no  philosopher- 
he  is  a  mere  simpleton. 

It  is  evident  from  these  observations,  that  the  propo- 
sition "  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Messiah"  is  both  true  and  not 
true.  He  is  the  Messiah,  inasmuch  as  he  founded  the 
Messiah  Church,  which  contains,  in  the  midst  of  a  cor- 
rupt nature,  the  elements  of  a  perfect  system,  which  must 
be  established  when  the  corrupt  nature  is  destroyed,  as 
its  founder  was ;  and  he  is  not  the  Messiah,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  the  beginning  of  a  work  of  evil,  which  was  not  to 
bring  to  peace,  but  a  sword  ;  not  to  gather,  but  to  scatter. 
The  Jews  are  still  right  in  this  respect  at  least,  and  the 
Gentiles  are  right  in  another ;  and  the  infidels  are  right 
in  abusing  the  past  system  as  a  work  of  iniquity.  But 
all  the  three  are  blind  to  its  real  meaning  and  tendency. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Being  requested  by  a  correspondent  to  illustrate  in  a 
simple  and  intelligible  manner  the  process  by  which  we 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  distance  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  as  very  great  ignorance,  and  consequently  doubt, 
prevails  in  the  popular  mind  upon  that  interesting  sub- 
ject, which  demonstration  alone  can  remove:  we  shall 
adopt  the  plainest  and  simplest  mode  of  illustration  which 
at  present  occurs  to  us. 

It  is  by  means  of  trigonometry,  or  the  science  of  tri- 
angles, that  all  these  discoveries  are  made.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  trigonometry — spherical  and  plane.  The 
latter  deals  in  straight  lines,  is  very  simple,  and  will  suit 
our  purpose  most  satisfactorily.  An  angle  is  the  diver- 
gence of  two  straight  lines  from  a  point,  thus  : 


When  'you  have  a  triangle  to  measure,  therefore,  you 
must  measure  the  degrees  of  the  angles  before  you  can 
proceed  to  work,  and  you  must  have  the  length  of  one 
of  the  sides  given,  because  the  length  of  the  sides 
makes  no  difference  in  the  degrees  of  the  angle.  You 
might  extend  these  two  lines  to  one  of  the  fixed  stars, 
and  the  angle  remain  the  same  in  size,  about  30  degrees, 
or  the  third  part  of  a  quadrant;  but  if  you  have  one  of 
the  sides  given,  and  the  angles,  you  can  easily  find  out 
the  other  sides  by  simple  proportion — as  the  size  of  any 
angle  is  to  the  length  of  its  opposite  side,  so  is  the  size  of 
any  other  angle  to  its  opposite  side. 

There  is  one  thing  which  the  reader  must  take  for 
granted  at  present,  namely,  that  every  triangle,  of  what- 
ever shape  it  be,  contains  the  same  number  of  degrees  in 
its  three  angles;  the  three  united  are  always  180 — if 
then  two  angles  are  given,  the  third  is  found  by  sub- 
tracting the  two  from  180.    Now  a  right  angle  is  always 
90,  and  is  made  by  two  lines  perpendicular  to  each 
other;  every  perpendicular  line,  therefore,  makes  a  right 
angle  with  the  line  it  stands  on.     A  house  makes  a  right 
angle  with  the  ground.     The   corners  of  a  book  are 
right  angles.     Now  the  Shepherd  has  four  corners,  each 
of  these  is  90  degrees,  in  all  360.     But  suppose  you  di- 
vide it  from  comer  to  corner,  you  make  two  triangles  of 
it,  of  180  each.     If  then  a  triangle  has  a  right  angle,  and 
one  of  the  acute  angles  be  given,  subtract  that  one  from 
90,  and  you  get  the  other.     Apply  this  now  to  practice. 
I  want  to  know  the  height  of  the  London  Monument.     I 
measure  a  certain  distance  from  it,  say  one  hundred  feet; 
this  is   one   side  of  a  triangle;  then  I  take  the  angle  of 
the  top  of  the  Monument  with  a  quadrant,  an  instru- 
ment for  the  purpose;  and  having  done  so,  I  make  my 
calculation. 


The  angle  is  always  measured  by  degrees  of  a  circle, 
never  by  feet  or  inches,  as  a  straight  line  is.  A  circle  has 
always  .S60  degrees,  whether  it  be  a  large  circle  or  a  small 
circle.  Now  suppose  one  leg  of  the  compasses  placed  on 
the  point  of  the  angle,  and  the  other  drawing  a  circle 
through  the  lines  round  about  the  point ;  then,  in  order  to 
measure  the  angle,  you  divide  your  circle  into  360  parts, 
and  measure  how  many  of  these  parts  or  degrees  yoiu- 
angle  consists  of,  and  that  is  the  size  of  your  angle. 
The  fourth  part  of  a  circle  is  always  90  degrees,  and  is 
called  a  right  angle,  less  than  90  is  an  acute,  greater  than 
90  an  obtuse — three  kinds  in  all. 


As  the  angle  at  the  top  (which  is  what  the  angle  of  the 
quadrant  wants  of  90)  is  to  100  feet,  so  is  the  acuta  angle 
of  the  quadrant  to  the  height  of  the  Monument.  The  truth 
of  this  calculation  may  be  determined  by  a  plumb-line 
from  the  Monument.  It  is  infallible.  We  can  demonstrate 
it  by  actual  measurement  on  earth  a  thousand  ways.    All 
the  diflSculty,  therefore,  in  applying  it  to  the  heavens,  is  to 
find  a  base,  or  one  side  of  the  triangle,  and  one  of  the 
angles.     The  base  which  is  generally  taken  is  the  semi- 
diameter  of  the  earth,  or  the  length  of  a  line  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth  to  the  circumference :  this  in  round 
numbers  we  shall  call  4,000  miles.     Now  we  must  find 
the  angle  of  the  heavenly  body,  and  here  is  all  the  diffi- 
culty.    This  angle  is  called  the  parallax;  and  if  you  can 
find  the  parallax,  you  find  the  distance,  with  only  a  short* 
calculation  with  your  pencil.     If  the  moon  was  attached 
to  the  earth  hke  the  top  of  the  Monument,  it  would  be 
easy  to  measure  it,  for  we  would  do  it  as  we  did  the 
Monument;  but  we  must  scheme  a  little  to  supply  this 
deficiency. 

The  earth  is  spherical,  and  as  objects  retreat  from  the 
eye  they  disappear,  going  downwards  towards  another 
hemisphere.     Thus  at  sea  a  ship's  hull  disappears  before 
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the  mast,  and  at  last  merely  the  mast-head  is  visible.  So 
it  is  with  mountains,  and  the  higher  the  mountain,  the 
longer  it  keeps  in  sight.  Suppose  in  a  dark  evening  a 
large  globe  of  fire  above  your  head,  one  mile  high,  moving 
round  the  earth  in  twenty-four  hours  like  the  heavenly 
bodies,  that  is,  one  thousand  miles  an  hour;  being  only 
one  mile  from  you,  it  would  disappear  almost  instantly, 
down,  like  the  ship's  masts,  behind  the  curve  of  the 
earth;  were  it  ten  miles  high,  it  would  take  longer  time; 
1,000  miles  high,  longer  still;  240,000,  like  the  Moon, 
longer  still;  9J,000,000,  like  the  Sun,  longer  still;  as 
far  off  as  the  stars,  still  longer.  It  is  by  comparing  these 
movements  that  we  find  the  parallax. 

The  Earth  revolves  on  its  axis  in  24  hours,  and  it 
causes  all  the  heavenly  bodies  to  appear  to  revolve.  Now 
if  the  Moon  revolves  the  whole  circle  in  24,  she  ought  to 
revolve  one  half  in  12.  Suppose,  then,  she  rises  vertical 
due  east,  and  sets  due  west,  she  ought  to  take  12  hours 
exactly  to  describe  one  half  of  her  circuit ;  but  one  half 
of  her  circuit  is  as  low  as  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  we 
lose  sight  of  her  at  the  horizon ;  she  must  therefore  take 
less  than  12  hours. 


What  she  wants  of  12  hours  is  double  the  parallax,  or 
angle  at  the  moon  (m),  made  by  drawing  two  lines  from 
the  moon  to  the  spectator  and  the  centre  of  the  earth ; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  small  angle  at  the  centre 
(c)  made  by  drawing  one  line  to  the  moon  on  the  hori- 
zon, and  another  line  (co)  parallel  to  the  horizon  on  a 
level  with  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Having  got  this 
angle,  which  is  nearly  a  degree,  we  find  that  the  moon 
is  60  semidiameters  of  the  earth  from  us.  The  sun 
would  hare  a  smaller  parallax,  because  it  is  farther  off; 
and  you  find  that  the  farther  off  you  go,  the  smaller  the 
angle  at  the  centre  becomes,  so  that  at  the  fixed  stars  it 
is  so  small  that  it  seems  to  touch  the  lower  horizontal 
line;  hence  it  follows,  that  as  the  parallax  of  the  fixed 
stars  is  immeasurably  small,  so  that  a  base  of  4,000  miles 
cannot  make  a  visible  divergence  of  the  two  lines  of  the 
angle,  we  have  an  undoubted  right  to  conclude  that  the 
stars  are  immeasurably  distant.  The  moon's  parallax  is 
56  minutes,  42  seconds ;  the  sun's  is  only  a  few  seconds. 
The  figure  illustrates  the  parallax  of  both  sun  and  moon. 
It  is  evident,  in  looking  at  the  figure,  that  the  nearer 
an  object  is  to  the  earth,  the  smaller  is  the  number  of 
degrees  of  a  circle  which  it  describes  between  rising  and 
setting.  Take  your  pencil,  and  draw  two  or  more  circles 
at  different  distances  around  the  circle  representing  the 
earth,  and  you  will  find  that  the  farther  off  you  go,  the 
larger  the  arc  becomes,  and  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  a 
semicircle;  you  may  draw  one  so  near  that  between  the 
two  horizons  there  are  not  5  degrees,  another  has  10, 


another  100,  another  170,  another  179,  another  179  and 
a  fraction;  it  never  can  be  180,  because  the  horizontal 
line  is  not  so  low  as  the  centre.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
the  greater  the  distance  of  a  heavenly  body,  the  longer  it 
is  above  the  horizon;  therefore  supposing  the  sun,  moon, 
and  a  star,  to  set  off  from  the  same  spot,  the  moon 
would  set  first,  the  sun  would  set  next,  and  the  star  next. 

There  are  other  methods  of  calculation  besides  this. 
This  is  so  simple,  that  the  distance  of  the  moon  was 
guessed  by  Pythagoras  two  thousand  years  ago.  Our  in- 
struments are  now  so  very  accurate,  that  we  can  measure 
the  thousandth,  the  millionth  part  of  an  inch,  and  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  degree  would  be  no  great  difliculty. 
But  with  all  this  nicety  we  cannot  measure  the  parallax 
of  a  star.  We  cannot  even  measure  its  annual  parallax 
with  a  base  of  two  hundred  millions  of  miles,  for  we  are 
in  June  two  hundred  millions  of  miles  distant  from  the 
place  where  we  are  in  December.  Yet  this  immense 
base  of  a  triangle  is  such  a  hair-breadth  compared  to  their 
distance,  that  it  won't  make  an  angle  so  large  that  our 
delicate  instruments  can  measure  it.  Could  we  get  the 
parallax,  the  difficulty  is  all  over;  the  mode  of  calculation 
is  certain  and  infallible.  But  still  we  are  justified  in  say- 
ing, that  billions,  trillions,  and  nonillions  of  miles  must  be 
the  result  of  the  measurement  when  it  is  accomplished. 

What  a  splendid  idea  this  gives  of  Nature's  immen- 
sitv !  How  marvellous  are  all  her  works !  in  wisdom  and 
power  she  has  made,  and  superintends  them  all  I  What 
is  impossible  to  her .?  What  puny  fools  are  they  who 
call  in  question  her  power  and  intelligence!  Philosophic 
grubs,  indeed,  who  are  a  blight  upon  the  intellect  and 
literature  of  the  age,  but  not  worse  than  they  who  make 
a  monster  of  that  power  divine,  in  whose  tranquil  bosom 
all  these  orbs  revolve,  from  whose  eternal  fountain  of  life 
their  inhabitants  all  derive  their  being.  Gloomy  and  in- 
conclusive also  must  that  mind  be  that  can  contemplate 
this  sublime  scene,  and  not  anticipate  final  good  as  the 
result  of  all  its  movements.  Good  is  order  and  harmo- 
ny; it  reigns  supreme.  Evil  is  disorder  and  discord ;  it 
is  evidently  subordinate,  a  mere  servant  to  the  other. 
Its  existence  is  temporary;  it  is  made  for  destruction,  or- 
dained to  be  a  victim.  Progress  is  upward  to  perfection. 
Why  then  should  mortals  indulge  in  gloomy  suicidal  phi- 
losophy, or  extinguish  that  lamp  of  hope  which  Nature 
herself  has  kindled?  They  who  do  so  will  always  be  a 
wandering  shepherdless,  flock,  seeking  rest  and  finding 
none,  with  the  mark  of  Cain  and  the  Beast  upon  their 
forehead. 

When  the  distance  of  the  sun  is  determined,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  planets  is  easily  obtained;  for  when  they  are 
at  their  greatest  elongation,  they  form  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle with  the  sun  and  us,  the  right  angle  being  at  the 
sun.  We  therefore  measure  the  number  of  degrees  be- 
tween the  sun  and  planet,  and  thus  we  find  all  the  angles 
and  one  of  the  sides;  the  other  two  sides  are  easily  found. 
There  are  many  ways  besides  this,  however,  and  when 
all  bear  testimony  to  each  other's  accuracy,  the  evidence 
is  complete.  In  such  immense  distances,  if  we  should 
err  even  a  million  of  miles  it  would  be  but  a  trifle,  only 
one  eighteen-hundredth  part  of  the  distance  of  Uranus. 

We  were  also  requested  to  explain  how  a  pound  of  lead 
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should  weigh  heavier  in  Saturn  than  on  Earth.  Upon 
the  same  principle  as  a  large  magnet  attracts  with  greater 
power  than  a  small.  Saturn  is  a  much  more  powerful 
magnet  than  our  earthy  and  as  a  strong  man  will  lift  a 
weight  with  greater  rapidity  than  a  weak  man,  so  a  strong 
planet  will  attract  with  greater  power  and  rapidity  than  a 
weak  one.  We  judge  of  the  strength  of  Saturn  by  his 
size;  but  we  have  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
material,  and  solidity,  and  attractive  power  can  be  deter- 
mined from  the  size;  therefore  we  can  only  determine 
the  exact  weight  of  a  pound  in  Saturn,  by  supposing  that 
his  power  is  in  exact  proportion  to  his  bulk.  We  do  not 
find  it  exactly  so  in  nature,  not  even  in  magnets,  but 
nearly  so. 

We  must  remind  our  readers  that  the  calculations  of 
which  we  have  spoken  are  made  by  logarithmic  tables, 
which  reduce  the  degrees  of  a  circle  to  the  standard  of  a 
straight  line;  without  these  it  would  be  very  tedious 
work,  for  a  mUe  and  a  degree  are  two  very  different 
things. 

FOOD. 

The  food  of  all  animals  consists  either  of  vegetables  or 
animals,  or  of  both.  The  stomachs  of  most  animals  are 
adapted  to  the  digestion  of  one  of  these  kinds  only  :  the 
stomachs  of  a  small  number  of  species  are  fitted  for  the 
reception  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  food,  in  which  is 
included  the  human  species.  Man  may  support  himself, 
like  beasts  of  prey,  by  means  of  flesh  alone.  The  greater 
part  of  the  population  of  our  globe  derive  their  subsistence 
from  vegetables ;  a  considerable  portion  of  this  population 
lives  on  a  mixture  of  vegetables  and  animals,  but  a  very 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  world  live  on  animals  only.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  which  of  these  three  modes  of 
subsistence  is  most  conducive  to  the  health  and  strength 
of  man  ;  because  those  nations  which  differ  from  one  ano- 
ther in  the  article  of  food,  always  differ  from  one  another 
in  a  variety  of  other  important  circumstances.  There 
appear  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  a  simple  ve- 
getable diet  to  be  superior  to  a  diet  compounded  of  vege- 
tables and  animals.  The  English  nation  may  be  taken 
as  an  example  of  people  using  a  mixed  diet.  The  Hin- 
doos and  Chinese  are  examples  of  people  living  on  a  sim- 
ple vegetable  diet ;  to  these  may  be  added  the  African 
Indians,  who  live  on  maize,  or  Indian  com.  There  are 
no  grounds  for  believing  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese  infe- 
rior to  the  English  in  health  and  strength :  the  African 
Indians  are  confessedly  stronger  than  Europeans.  With- 
out going  so  far  from  home,  the  Irish  people  afford  us 
good  demonstration,  that  men  living  on  vegetables  only 
are  as  strong  as  men  living  partly  on  vegetable  and  partly 
on  animal  food ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  an  Irishman's 
day's  labour  far  exceeds  that  of  an  Enghshraan.  Although 
a  man's  health  or  strength  is  not  much  affected  by  the 
kind  of  food  which  he  is  accustomed  to  consume,  yet  he 
cannot  suddenly  change  his  food  without  greatly  endan- 
gering his  health.  Sudden  changes  in  physics  and  in 
morals  are  equally  to  be  avoided. 

With  relation  to  bodily  health  and  strength,  it  is  a 
matter  of  little  importance  whether  a  nation  subsists  on 
flesh  or  vegetables,  or  on  a  mixture  of  flesh  and  vegeta- 


bles :  but  with  relation  to  happiness,  the  mode  of  subsist- 
ence is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment.  The  number 
of  people  a  certain  quantity  of  land  will  sustain,  when 
producing  vegetable  food,  is  ten  or  twenty  times  as  great 
as  the  number  which  could  be  maintained  by  the  same 
land  employed  in  pasturing  cattle.  The  strength  of  a 
nation  is  in  general  proportional  to  its  population  :  the 
nation  living  on  animal  food  would  therefore  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  the  bordering  agricultural  nation,  possessing  an 
equal  extentof  territory, and  the  pasturing  nation  will  thus 
lose  its  liberty  and  happiness.  But  the  designs  of 
Providence  are  blindly  fulfilled  by  man ; — men  always 
act  by  instinct,  never  by  calculation.  No  nation  ever 
increased  its  population  in  order  to  increase  its  powers. 
The  conversion  of  a  pastoral  into  an  agricultural  nation, 
was  never  grounded  on  a  calculation  proving  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  change.  It  is  the  instinctive  desire  of 
having  children  which  is  constantly  ope;  ating  in  the  trans- 
mutation of  pastoral  into  agricultural  nations.  Men  love 
rather  to  change  their  food  than  to  be  without  children  ; 
it  is  a  greater  pleasure  to  them,  to  live  on  vegetables  and 
have  children,  than  to  live  on  flesh  and  have  no  children, 
which  is  the  alternative  presented  by  nature.  Some  peo- 
ple are  of  opinion,  that  the  habitual  eating  of  flesh  is  a 
great  addition  to  the  happiness  of  man  ;  but  others,  with 
more  reason,  think,  that  an  Indian  sits  down  to  his  rice 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  an  Englishman  does  to  his 
round  of  beef — the  one,  certain  of  rising  up  with  rein- 
vigorated  powers  and  light  spirits,  the  other,  having  a 
good  prospect  of  a  long  hour  of  heaviness  and  languor, 
with  the  chance  of  an  indigestion. 

Theie  are  three  kinds  of  food  on  which  man  may  sub- 
sist, viz.  flesh,  seeds,  and  roots.  As  it  is  manifestly  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  know  which  of  these  three 
kinds  of  food  is  the  best  for  man,  I  shall  proceed  to  set 
before  my  readers  the  relations  they  bear  to  one  another. 
I  intend,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  what  proportions  of 
nourishment  a  given  quantity  of  land  will  yield,  according 
as  it  produces  flesh,  seeds,  or  roots ;  in  the  next  place,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  show  what  proportions  of  nourishment 
can  be  raised  by  a  given  quantity  of  labour,  according  as 
it  is  bestowed  on  the  production  of  cattle,  seeds,  or  roots. 
To  obtain  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  each 
kind  of  food  which  is  requisite  to  maintain  a  single  man, 
or  a  certain  population,  in  good  health,  experiments  must 
be  undertaken  on  a  large  scale.  To  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  average  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  land  and  of 
a  given  quantity  of  labour  in  a  country  such  as  England, 
there  must  be  a  general  national  return  of  all  the  lands 
in  culture,  of  their  produce,  and  of  the  labour  expended 
on  them.  In  the  absence  of  such  experiments  and  such 
returns,  we  must  trust  to  the  observation  of  individuals 
for  an  approximation  to  these  averages.  However,  the 
result  of  the  observations  of  individuals  will  serve  all  use- 
ful purposes  nearly  as  well  as  the  results  of  the  most  cor- 
rect national  returns.  There  does  not  exist  any  great 
difference  of  opinion,  among  men  best  acquainted  with 
the  subjects,  respecting  the  above-mentioned  averages. 
The  following  assumptions,  it  is  expected,  will  be  found 
midway  between  the  highest  and  lowest  averages  com- 
monly assumed. 
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I  will  first  assume  that  two  pounds  of  meat  nourish  as 
much  as  three  pounds  of  wheat,  orfour  pounds  of  barley, 
or  five  pounds  of  oats,  or  ten  pounds  of  potatoes.    In  the 
next  place,  I  will  assume  the  average  annual  produce  of 
an  acre  of  land  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of 
flesh,  or  twenty-four  bushels  of  wheat,   or  thirty -two 
bushels  of  barley,  or  forty  bushels  of  oats,  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels  of  potatoes  (exclusive  of  seed) ;  or  by 
■weight,  the  net  produce  of  an  acre  of  land  to  be  one  of  the 
following :— meat   140  lbs. ;    wheat   14.40  lbs. ;    barley 
1 600  lbs. ;    oats  2000  lbs. ;   potatoes   17,500  lbs. ;   hence 
the  proportion  of  people  maintained  by  each  acre  will 
be : — in   meat  70  ;  wheat  480 ;  barley  400 ;    oats  400 ; 
potatoes  1750;  and  since  three  pounds  of  wheat  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fair  daily  allowance  for  a  full-grown  man, 
the  last  numbers  will  represent  the  number  of  days  such 
a  man  can  live  on  an  acre  producing  these  different  kinds 
of  food.     The  last  numbers  also  show,  that  an  acre  of 
•wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  possesses  nearly  equal  powers  of 
nourishing.  "VVe  may  say,  generally,  that  an  acre  of  land 
in  animal  food  will  sustain  a  man  seventy  days;  an  acre 
in  corn  will  sustain  him  four  hundred  and  twenty  days  ; 
and  an  acre  of  potatoes  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty 
days :  that  is,  the  quantities  of  nourishment  supplied  by 
an  acre  in  cattle,  corn,  and  potatoes,  will  be  as  the  num- 
bers one,   six,  and  twenty-four,  respectively.     In  other 
words,  a  given  territory  in  corn  will  maintain  six  times 
as  large  a  population  as  the  same  territory  would  in  pas- 
ture ;  and  a  given  territory  in  potatoes  will  maintain/oi»* 
times  as  many  people  as  the  same  territory  would  in 
com. — Edmonds' s Practical  Moral  and  Political  Economy. 
{To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

LETTERS  ON  TELLURISM,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM, 

LETTER    I. 

Dear  Shepherd, — The  Science  of  Nature  is  but  a 
fragment,  if  it  does  not  comprehend  and  embrace  all 
the   forms   and   shapes    under   which   that  mysterious 
power,  which  is  the  life  and  the  light,  reveals  itself  to 
the  attentive  eye  of  the  observer.    I  know  that  it  is  your 
ardent  wish  to  concentrate  within  one  great  focus  the 
different  modes  of  intellectual  perception ;   and  it  is 
merely  the  universahty  to  which  you  aim,  that  gives  me 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  some  ideas  upon  a  subject, 
which  at  first  sight  must  startle  a  great  many  of  our 
contemporaries,  who,  immured  as  it  were  in  the  cata- 
comb of  partial  systems,  think  every  thing  a  folly  which 
does  not  agree  with  the  assumed  infallibility  of  their 
puny  notions. 

However,  m  order  to  be  perfectly  understood,  I  shall 
present,  under  the  shape  of  axioms,  some  general  propo- 
sitions, the  truth  of  which  must  be  evident  to  every  one 
who  is  desirous  to  lend  his  attention  to  the  philosophy  of 
Nature. 

1.  AH  objects  in  the  universe  are  living  and  organic. 
They  appear  in  the  movement  of  time,  and  in  the 
formation  of  space. 

«  Time  and  space  are  neither  the  attributes  of  the 
objects,  nor  mere  mentalities ;  but  necessary  relations 
between  the  body  and  the  mind. 

3.  Because  objects  are  existing,  they  must  exist  at 
some  time,  and  must  occupy  some  space.  The  existence 
in  time  is  comprehended  by  the  mind,  as  the  relation  of 
succeesioD ;  the  co-existence  in  space  gives  to  the  mind 


the  relation  of  co-existence.  What  exists  in  time  can  be 
calculated  by  the  higher  mathematics,  under  the  form  of 
fluxion.  The  relation  of  coexistence  gives  birth  to 
geometry,  trigonometry. 

4.  All  objects  which  appear  in  time  and  space  may  be 
considered,  in  relation  to  the  universe,  as  integral,  or- 
ganic parts  of  Nature  ;  considered  singly,  they  must  be 
considered  as  living  organic  beings,  endowed  with  greater 
or  less  independence. 

5.  Consequently,  all  objects  of  Nature  have  a  two- 
fold relation  ;  first,  to  the  whole  of  which  they  are  part — 
secondly,  to  themselves  as  individuals.  The  relation  of 
individuals  to  themselves  is  manifested  by  the  law  of 
self-preservation. 

6.  ^Vlien  the  living  beings  (objects)  come  in  contact, 
there  arises,  according  to  the  law  of  individual  self- 
preservation,  a  living  action  and  reaction — each  of  the 
two  wishing  to  preserve  itself,  endeavours  to  destroy 
or  overpewer  the  other.  When  this  occurs,  the  only 
possible  results  are  either  assimilation  of  one  thing  with 
the  other — that  is,  the  formation  of  a  neAv  organic  being, 
(as,  for  instance,  water  is  formed  by  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen,) or  there  arises  a  new  process  of  life,  in  which 
the  two  organic  beings  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation 
of  polarity ;  the  most  powerful  assuming  the  form  of 
positive  =  +,  the  other  the  form  of  negative  =  —. 

7.  But,  since  nothing  in  the  world  stands  insulated, 
or  by  itself,  but  is  always  in  relation  to  other  beings, 
consequently  in  continual  action  and  reaction,  the  polar 
relations  are  to  be  found  both  in  the  largest  and  smallest 
circles  of  life ;  so  much  so,  that  polarity  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  universe.  Hence 
arises  the  phenomenon  of  general  and  particular  sym- 
pathies. 

8.  If  we  pay  attention  to  the  planetary  system,  we  shall 
find  the  sun  acting  as  the  positive  pole,  =r  -f,  forcing  the 
planets  to  form  the  movements  around  its  centre ;  the 
planetary  life,  on  the  contrary,  appears  as  the  negative 
pole,  =  — ,  and  its  result  is  the  double  movement  of  the 
planet  around  the  Sun  and  around  its  own  axis. 

9.  But  life  and  rest  are  contradictions;  every  thing  in 
time  and  space  is  moving;  but  this  motion  is  not  conti- 
nually increasing,  nor  continually  decreasing,  but  alter- 
nately increasing  and  decreasing.  This  gives  to  the 
activity  of  life  an  oscillatory  form.  So,  for  instance,  the 
solar  power  is  at  its  summit  at  the  epoch  of  perihelion, 
and  the  tellurian  power  is  predominant  in  aphelion.  The 
same  oscillation  is  evident  in  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
around  its  axis;  the  day  being  the  expression  of  the 
solar  life;  the  night,  on  the  contrary,  the  expression  of 
the  earthly  (telluric)  life. 

10.  A  similar  oscillation  of  polar  life  is  also  constantly 
to  be  traced  in  all  the  individual  objects  of  the  earth, 
since  being  part  of  the  whole  they  must  be  subjected  to 
the  general  law.  If,  for  instance,'  we  examine  an  animal 
or  a  human  being  in  the  relation  of  time,  we  see  the  con^ 
tinual  oscillation  of  +  and  — ,  and  progress  of  develop- 
ment and  regress  of  development;  the  two  organic  stages  of 
life  are  similar  to  the  two  organic  stages  of  nature,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  manhood  and  old  age.  If  we  consider 
them  in  the  relation  of  space,  or  as  organic  beings,  the 
male  appears  as  the  positive,  +»  the  female  as  the  nega- 
tive, — ;  yea,  the  sensitive  system  is  the  positive,  +, 
the  vegetative  the  negative,  —  Even  among  the  nerves, 
the  muscles,  the  veins  and  the  arteries,  the  lungs  and  the 
heart,  the  same  relation  of  polarity  is  undeniable. 

11.  All  objects  of  the  earth  being  subjected,  as  parts  of 
the  whole,  to  the  law  of  polarity,  must  be  classed  under 
a  solar  or  telluric  relation.  ^ 
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MATERNAL  AFFECTION  OF  THE  BEAR. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  man  at  the  mast  head  gave 
notice  that  three  bears  were  making  their  way  very  fast 
over  the  ice,  and  directing  their  course  towards  the  ship. 
They  had  probably  been  invited  by  the  blubber  of  a  sea- 
horse, which  the  men  had  set  on  fire,  and  which  was 
burning  on  the  ice  at  the  time  of  their  approach.  They 
proved  to  be  a  she-bear  and  her  two  cubs ;  but  the  cubs 
were  nearly  as  large  as  the  dam.  They  ran  eagerly  to 
the  fire,  and  drew  out  from  the  flames  part  of  the  flesh 
of  the  sea-horse,  which  remained  unconsumed^  and  ate 
it  voraciously.  The  crew  from  the  ship  threw  great 
pieces  of  the  flesh,  which  they  had  still  left,  upon  the 
ice,  which  the  old  bear  carried  away  singly,  laid  every 
piece  before  her  cubs,  and  dividing  them,  gave  each  a 
share,  reserving  but  a  small  portion  for  herself.  As  she 
was  carrying  away  the  last  piece,  they  levelled  their 
muskets  at  the  cubs,  and  shot  them  both  dead ;  and  in  her 
retreat,  they  wounded  the  dam,  but  not  mortally. 

It  would  have  drawn  tears  of  pity  from  any  but  un- 
feeling minds,  to  have  marked  the  affectionate  concern 
manifested  by  this  poor  beast,  in  the  last  moments  of  her 
expiring  young.  Though  she  was  sorely  wounded,  and 
could  but  just  crawl  to  the  place  where  they  lay,  she  car- 
ried the  lump  of  flesh  she  had  fetched  away,  as  she  had 
done  the  others  before,  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  laid  it  down 
before  them:  and  when  she  saw  that  they  refused  to  eat, 
she  laid  her  paws  first  upon  one,  and  then  upon  the  other, 
and  endeavoured  to  raise  them  up.  All  this  while  it  was 
piteous  to  hear  her  moan.  When  she  found  she  could 
not  stir  them,  she  went  off,  and  when  at  some  distance, 
looked  back  and  moaned;  and  that  not  availing  to  entice 
them  away,  she  returned,  and  smelling  around  them, 
began  to  lick  their  wounds.  She  went  off"  a  second  time 
as  before ;  and  having  crawled  a  few  paces,  looked  again 
behind  her,  and  for  some  time  stood  moaning.  But  still 
her  cubs  not  rising  to  follow  her,  she  returned  to  them 
again,  and  with  signs  of  inexpressible  fondness  went 
round  first  one  and  then  the  other,  pawing  them,  and 
moaning.  Finding  at  last  that  they  were  cold  and  life- 
less, she  raised  her  head  towards  the  ship,  and  growled 
her  resentment  at  the  murderers ;  which  they  returned 
with  a  volley  of  musket  balls.  She  fell  between  her 
cubs,  and  died  licking  their  wounds. — Scoresby's  Voyage 
to  Greenland. 


The  following  extraordinary  example  of  somnambu- 
lism is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Abercrombie  as  an  estabhshed 
fact : — A  girl,  aged  seven  years,  an  orphan,  of  the  lowest 
rank,  residing  in  the  house  of  a  farmer,  by  whom  she 
was  employed  in  attending  cattle,  was  accustomed  to 
sleep  in  an  apartment  separated  by  a  very  thin  partition 
from  one  which  was  frequently  occupied  by  an  itinerant 
fiddler.  This  person  was  a  musician  of  very  considerable 
skill,  and  often  spent  a  part  of  the  night  in  performing 
pieces  of  a  refined  description,  but  his  performance  was 
not  taken  notice  of  by  the  child,  except  as  a  disagreeable 
noise.  After  a  residence  of  six  months  in  this  family 
she  fell  into  bad  health,  and  was  removed  to  the  house 
of  a  benevolent  lady,  where,  on  her  recovery,  the  most 
beautiful  music  was  often  heard  in  the  house  during  the 
night,  which  excited  no  small  interest  and  wonder  in  the 
family,  and  many  a  waking  hour  was  spent  in  endea- 
vours to  discover  the  invisible  minstrel.  At  length  the 
sound  was  traced  to  the  sleeping,  room  of  the  girl,  who 
was  found  fast  asleep,  but  uttering  from  her  lips  a  sound 
exactly  resembling  the  sweetest  sound  of  a  small  violin. 
On  further  observation  it  was  found,  that  after  being 


about  two  hours  in  bed,  she  became  restless,  and  began 
to  iimtter  to  herself.  She  then  uttered  sounds  precisely 
resembling  the  tuning  of  a  violin,  and  at  length,  after 
some  prelude,  dashed  off"  into  elaborate  pieces  of  music, 
which  she  performed  in  a  clear  and  accurate  manner,  and 
with  a  sound  exactly  resembling  the  most  delicate  modu- 
lations of  that  instrument.  During  the  performance  she 
sometimes  stopped,  made  the  sound  of  re-tuning  her  in- 
strument, and  then  began  exactly  where  she  had  stopped 
in  the  most  correct  manner.  These  paroxysms  occurred  at 
regular  intervals,  varying  from  one  to  fourteen,  or  even 
twenty  nights,  and  they  were  generally  followed  by  a 
degree  of  fever  and  pain  over  various  parts  of  the  body. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  correspondent  of  the  old  Christian  school  enquires,  how 
is  it  possible  that  the  God  and  Devil  of  Scripture  can  be 
two  principles  of  one  common  mind,  when  the  Lord  and 
his  servants  are  always  cautioning  us  to  beware  of  the 
Devil?  Let  him  read  our  System  of  Nature  this  week. 
Does  not  love  caution,  us  to  beware  of  hatred,  and  hatred 
of  love?  Are  they  not  enemu's  to  each  other?  Both 
devils,  when  misdirected?  To  love  evil  is  the  devil,  to 
hate  good  is  the  devil.  We  ask  the  Christiayi  enquirer, 
which  of  the  two  extremes  it  was  who  inspired  the  prophets 
and  ajMStles?  If  he  says  love,  then  ive  nail  him,  for  the 
love  of  evil  is  the  Devil.  If  he  says  hatred,  then  we  nail 
him  still ;  for  hatred  of  good  is  the  devil.  But  if  he  says 
both  HATRED  and  love  inspired  the  prophets,  then  he  is 
of  our  own  school,  and  we  call  Mm  brother.  You  cannot 
talk  rationally  without  adopting  this  principle  of  ticofold 
action.  It  is  by  this  that  Nature  progresses,  one  ex~ 
treme  rising  while  another  is  falling,  so  that  the  action 
and  reaction  of  God  and  Devil  are  eternal.  Evil  is  the 
discord  of  their  action,  good  is  the  concord;  and  this  latter 
is  the  same  to  us  as  the  destruction  of  the  Devil,  though 
not  literally  so. 

Another  is  dubious  about  two  extremes:  he  thinks  there  are 
sometimes  more,  as  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  Thi^s 
is  a  bull.  East  and  west  are  one  pair  of  extremes,  and 
north  and  south  another  pair.  All  Nature  is  arranged 
in  pairs ;  hence  God  made  man  and  [brutes  in  his  own 
image,  iTiale  and  female,  two  extremes. 

Another  is  afraid  of  despotism  without  a  parliament.  We 
shall  reply  to  this  more  fully  hereafter;  in  the  mean  time, 
we  are  more  afraid  of  despotism  with  a  parliament.  We 
are  always  afraid  of  many  masters,  and  in  our  own  ex.. 
perience  we  have  always  found  that  committees  and  public 
assemblies  are  only  fit  for  talking,  not  for  real  business. 
What  could  an  army  do,  led  by  a  council  of  officers  ? 
Consultation  would  destroy  the  genius  of  all,  for  it  throws 
a  man  off  his  own  resources,  and  makes  him  inconclusive 
or  insipid  in  thought.  There  is  no  genius  in  number. 
Genius  dwells  in  unity  alone.  One  general  is  better  than 
fifty,  and  one  legislator  is  better  than  a  thousand.  But 
more  of  this  hereafter.  Do  not  misunderstand  us. 
Don't  be  hasty.  We  don't  mean  a  dictator,  but  a  dic- 
tator dictated,  both  active  and  passive,  male  and  female. 

Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance  Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

Our  last  article  has  caused  several  to  think  deeply  on  a 
new  subject.  To  all  parties  the  doctrine  is  new,  to  the 
Christian  and  to  the  infidel.  They  have  never  been  ac- 
customed to  reason  upon  this  twofold  principle.  The 
instructors  of  the  old  world  have  taught  them  to  reason 
upon  one  principle  only,  and  they  have  hopped  along, 
each  and  all  of  them,  like  a  man  upon  one  leg.  They  have 
looked  with  one  eye,'and  heard  with  one  ear,  and  walked 
•with  one  leg,  all  along;  the  infidel,  lame  and  defective, 
on  one  side,  and  the  vulgar  believer  on  the  other,  each 
accusing  the  other  of  lameness,  blindness,  and  deafness, 
without  being  able  to  perceive  his  own  defect.  There 
never  was  an  infidel  who  opposed  the  Bible,  up  to  this 
very  day,  but  opposed  it  upon  the  principle  that  God 
could  not  be  the  author  of  evil,  or  in  other  words,  of 
Nature.  What  a  foolish  outset !  Why,  it  is  the  priests' 
own  sanctuary,  and  as  long  as  this  article  of  faith  is 
acknowledged  by  priests  and  infidels,  w^e  shall  never 
want  fanatics  of  both  sorts;  and,  in  our  estimation,  there 
is  not  much  difference  between  the  two  species. 

One  Christian  (of  the  old  school)  acknowledges  to  us 
that  it  is  a  dilemma  we  have  brought  him  into,  but  still 
cannot  see  why  a  good  God  should,  could,  or  would  be 
the  author  of  evil.  He  could  not  be  a  God  at  all  if  he 
was  not,  for  what  is  God  but  "every  thing?"  But 
since  there  is  a  difficulty  in  conceiving  this  splendid 
truth,  we  shall  address  ourselves  to  the  task  of  illus- 
trating the  subject  more  closely,  and  we  shall  lay  it 
down  in  the  following  proposition : 

Evil  is  the  Law  of  God. 
A  few  evenings  ago  we  were  sitting  in  a  friend's 
house,  with  a  little  boy  of  about  two  years  old  upon  our 
knee.  There  was  a  burning  candle  upon  the  table,  which 
we  brought  close  to  the  child,  and  desired  him  to  put  his 
finger  into  the  flame,  by  showing  him  the  example,  (a 
very  wicked  thing,  wasn't  it?)  he  did  so,  and  drew  it 
back  instantly,  laughing,  but  giAing  symptoms,  by  the 
drawing  of  his  breath  through  half-closed  lips,  that  it 
was  a  dangerous  experiment.  We  urged  him  to  try  it 
again ;  he  did  so,  but  much  more  cautiously,  and  kept  at 
a  considerable  distance,  and  no  entreaty  could  prevail 
upon  him  to  go  so  near  the  flame  as  he  had  done  at  first; 
he  had  been  shghtly  burned,  this  produced /ear,  and  fear 
produced  prudence.  We  saw  the  whole  process  of  Na- 
ture in  that  little  act,  and  we  immediately  quoted  the 
celebrated  words  of  the  Bible—"  The  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom." 

This  little  story  is  but  a   sample  of  what  is  taking 


place  with  men,  women,  and  children,  beasts,  birds,  and 
fishes,  every  moment  of  time.  The  fear  oftvll  is  always 
upon  them,  and  by  that  fear  of  evil  they  are  directed 
and  controlled.  "  But,"  say  the  pious  Christian  and 
rational  infidel,  "  what  is  the  use  of  evil  ?  there  could 
be  no  use  for  fear,  if  there  was  no  evil  to  fear."  Oh 
thou  of  little  faith  I  is  nature  so  ill  constructed  that  God's 
good  intentions  are  defeated  by  the  designs  of  an  in- 
truder on  his  infinite  domains,  and  in  opposition  to  his 
infinite  power  ?  and  thou  of  little  reason,  to  imagine 
that  living  beings  could  act  without  evil,  or  the  prudence 
and  system  which  it  alone  can  create !  their  movements 
would  be  a  scene  of  dreadful  confusion  and  uproar.  Let 
us  imagine  a  world  without  evil — Paradise,  before  our 
rebellious  mother  ate  the  apple!  No  evil,  say  you? 
no.  Then  of  course  a  child  could  never  hurt  itself  by 
falling.''  no.  It  could  have  no  fear  upon  it?  no.  Then 
how  could  it  learn  to  walk?  tvhy  Nature  would  teach  it. 
Nature,  you  simpleton!  What  is  Nature?  Is  it  not 
fear?  By  abstracting  fear  from  Nature  you  take  away 
the  teacher,  for  it  is  fear  that  teaches  the  child  to  walk; 
he  takes  hold  of  chairs  and  stools,  and  he  holds  out  his 
arms  to  balance  himself,  and  he  hobbles  and  totters,  and 
thinks  most  intensely;  his  Avhole  mind  is  absorbed  by  the 
act  of  acquiring  experience  in  balancing  himself,  and  the 
fear  is  the  cause  of  it  all;  for  he  knows  well  enough  thatif 
he  fall  he  will  hurt  himself.  Take  away  the  evil  of  pain, 
and  the  fear  of  pain,  and  the  child  wotdd  become  a  fool; 
it  would  run  into  the  fire,  it  would  tumble  down  stairs, 
it  would  leap  out  at  the  window;  no  danger.  Men  would 
do  the  same;  they  would  not  put  themselves  to  the  trou- 
ble of  walking  down  stairs,  they  would  fling  themselves 
down  from  the  top  of  the  house ;  no  danger.  Caution 
would  be  out  of  the  question,  for  what  is  the  use  of  cau- 
tion where  no  fear  is?  and  order  and  prudence  would  be 
out  of  the  question;  for  what  is  the  use  of  order,  when 
no  evil  arises  from  disorder?  In  fine,  without  evil,  where 
could  good  be  found  ?  for  good  is  nothing  but  a  selection 
from  general  nature,  of  what  suits  our  particular  nature. 
What  does  not  suit  us  we  fear^  because  it  produces  evil. 
This  fear  creates  caution,  prudence,  experience,  know- 
ledge, reason,  wisdom,  &c.  These  intellectual  virtues, 
therefore,  could  have  no  existence  without  evil.  Evil, 
then,  is  the  school  of  Nature,  and  the  fear  of  evil  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.  It  is  a  law  which  attends  us 
through  life ;  a  perfect  law,  which  we  love  to  obey,  be- 
cause in  the  keeping  of  it  there  is  great  reward.  Apply 
this  reasoning  to  the  following  texts  from  Scripture, 
"  Fear  the  Lord,  and  depart  from  evil."  "  By  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  men  depart  from  evil."    "  It  shall  be 
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Blessed  is  every  one 


ivell  with  thera  that  fear  God, 
that  feareth  the  Lord." 

It  is  evident  enough,  then,  that  we  have  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  the  proposition,  "  Evil  is  the  law  of  God." 
Now  we  have  got  another  proposition  to  match  it,  for 
ones  are  insufferable.  That  other  is  "  Good  is  the  o-os- 
pel  of  God,"  or  the  glad  tidings.  There  are  no  glad 
tidings  in  the  law,  for  it  tells  the  little  child  that  he  will 
burn  his  fingers  in  the  flame,  that  he  will  hurt  his  little 
bones,  and  bruise  his  tender  flesh,  if  he  fall.  All  this  is 
quite /earful;  nothing  but  pain,  pain,  pain.  It  is  like 
the  giving  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai— blackness,  dark- 
ness, tempest,  fire  and  brimstone,  threatening,  frowning, 
scolding,  &c.  All  very  bad  news  for  the  little  fellow! 
But  the  cunning  httle  striphng  is  all  the  better  for  it;  he 
learns  to  walk,  learns  the  use  and  abuse  of  fire,  water, 
food,  and  all  the  other  objects  of  nature ;  he  learns  pru- 
dence, wisdom,  design,  ingenuity,  &c.  But  the  gospel 
is  quite  another  thing.  The  gospel  says,  "  Here,  ray 
little  feUow,  here  are  good  news  for  you,  here  is  a  sugar- 
plum." His  little  eyes  sparkle  with  joy,  he  jumps,  ex- 
ults, and  almost  forgets  his  schoolmaster,  the  law;  if  he 
does  forget  the  law  of  the  Lord,  down  he  falls  plump 
upon  the  floor,  his  nose  bleeds,  he  screams,  cries,  and 
waters  his  cheeks  with  his  tears.  "  Now  try  it  again, 
my  dear;  but  do  not  forget  the  law  of  the  Lord ;  let  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  be  upon  thee,  my  love."  Off  he  goes, 
hobble,  hobble,  hobble;  there,  he  has  it;  he  has  got  the 
sugar-plum.  And  how  did  he  get  the  sugar. plum .?  By 
the  experience  of  evil  and  good — the  good  stimulated  him 
to  act,  and  the  evil  directed  him  how  to  act  with  prudence 
and  system. 

Evil  and  good,  then,  or  the  law  and  the  gospel,  are 
the  two  teachers  of  mankind,  the  two  extremes;  the  one 
acts  by  fear,  and  the  other  by  love.  Hence  St.  Paul 
very  beautifully  calls  the  law  a  schoolmaster,  to  bring  us 
to  Christ,  or  to  liberty,  or  the  gospel,  or  the  sugar-plum. 
And  what  was  it  that  brought  the  child  to  the  sugar- 
plum,  but  the  law,  the  fear  of  evil.^ 

■\yhat  a  false  and  irrational  foundation,  then,  is  that  of 
the  whole  mental,  moral,  and  reUgious  philosophy  of  this 
world,  which  refuses  to  acknowledge  God  as  the  Law- 
giver of  Nature,  by  saying  "  he  is  not  the  author  of 
evil !"  If  he  is  not  the  author  of  evil,  he  cannot  be  the 
author  of  the  law,  for  evil  is  the  law  itself.  "  The  law 
was  given,"  says  an  apostle,  "  that  offences  might 
abound;  that  where  sin  abounded,  grace  might  much 
more  abound;"  in  other  words,  evil  was  created,  that  by 
the  fear  of  evil,  and  the  discretion  which  results  from  it, 
man  might  arrive  to  greater  happiness ;  for  the  greater 
the  experience  of  evil,  the  greater  the  mental  improve- 
ment wliich  the  schoolmaster  has  effected. 

"  But  then,"  say  our  Christian  and  infidel  philosophers, 
"  if  evil  is  good,  why  destroy  it  ?"  In  other  words,  if  the 
pain  of  a  fall  or  a  bruise  be  of  service  in  teaching  a  child 
to  walk  with  caution^  why  try  to  prevent  falls  and 
bruises.  It  is  not  the  experience  or  actual  suffering  of 
evil  that  is  good ;  it  is  the  fear  of  evil  only  that  is  good; 
but  if  the  evil  were  not  there,  there  would  be  no  fear. 
It  is  the  fear  of  the  magistrate  that  is  good,  not  the 
actual  employment  of  the  magistrate;  the  less  employ. 


ment  he  has  the  better,  for  the  fear  is  quite  enough  to  a 
prudent  mmd.  When  society  is  so  arranged  that  the 
fear  of  the  law  will  be  sufficient  to  deter  from  offending, 
then  political  evil  will  be  destroyed ;  but  fear  won't  be 
destroyed,  for  the  law  will  still  exist,  the  schoolmaster 
will  hold  up  the  rod,  but  he  shall  never  have  occa- 
sion to  apply  it  to  the  breech.  This  is  the  perfection  of 
government,  the  reduction  of  the  law  to  a  spirit  of 
"  fear"  so  powerful  as  to  prevent  all  poHtical  offences, 
and  do  away  with  the  ofiice  of  magistrate.  This  is  the 
perfection  of  fear — sacred,   intellectual,  moral,    holy 

FEAR. 

This  holy  fear,  however,  is  of  a  very  different  nature 
from  the  fear  of  the  priests.  Priestly  fear  is  the  slavish 
fear  of  a  monster  called  God,  which  tortures  inexpressibly 
for  ever  and  ever  the  poor  creatures  whose  passions,  mis- 
fortunes, or  privations,  have  tempted  them  to  commit  a 
few  outrages  or  venial  offences,  or  whose  peculiar  modes 
of  thinking  have  taught  them  to  reject  certain  clerical  pro- 
positions. Such  is  not  holy  fear ;  it  is  diabolical  fear, 
which  makes  men  monsters  by  setting  a  divine  example 
of  monstrosity  before  them.  This  fear  is  not  the  fear 
which  teaches  wisdom,  but  the  fear  which  maintains  su- 
perstition and  priestly  corruption,  from  all  which  fear 
and  its  revolting  consequences,  the  good  Lord  deliver  us  ! 
It  is  because  the  priests  don't  know  who  tlie  Lord  is  that 
they  are  ignorant  of  what  the  fear  of  God  is.  If  they 
knew  that  God  is  Nature,  they  might  understand  what  it 
means  ;  but  being  ignorant  of  this  most  important  fun- 
damental article  of  faith,  they  make  the  fear  of  God  the 
slavish  fear  of  a  tjnrant,  instead  of  the  useful  principle  of 
the  fear  of  evil,  which  is  the  guide  of  our  feet,  and  the 
lamp  of  our  understandings. 

"  But,"  the  pious   Christian  replies,    "  allowing  that 
God  is  the  immediate  author  of  physical  evU,  are  we  to 
infer  from  this  that  he  is  the  cause  of  moral  evil }"  What 
is  the  difference  between  the  two  '^    Moral  evil  is  nothing 
at  aU,  if  it  be  not  the  ca~ise  of  physical  evil ;  what  evil  can 
there  be  in  stealing,  if  steaUng  does  harm  to  no  one  ? 
What  evil  can  there  be  in  knocking  a  man  down,  if  it 
does  him  no  harm  ?     T^'hat  evU   is  there  in  cutting  a 
man's  throat,  if  it  does  not  injure  him  ?     We  determine 
the  amount  of  moral  evil  merely  by  the  amount  of  physi- 
cal evil  which  it  causes.     They  are  merely  cause  and 
effect ;  moral  evil  always  creates  physical  evil ;  and  the 
cause  which  brings  physical  evil  into  being  is  moral 
evil.     If  God,  therefore,  creates  physical  evil,  he  him. 
self  is  moral  evU.     "  But,"  says  the  pious  Christian, 
"  you  surely  would  not  accuse  God  of  committing  murder, 
theft,  &c."     My  dear  Christian,  does  not  your  Bible  say 
that  "  the  Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away."    The 
Lord  is  taking  away  life  daOy  in  ten  thousand  different 
ways ;  some  of  these  very  cruel,  and  hard  to  be  borne  ; 
some  die  of  cancers,   others  of  imposthumes,   fevers, 
plagues,  bruises,  broken  limbs,  consumptions,  privations, 
and  all  sorts  of  lingering  trouble,  pining  away  many 
weary  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years,  in  the  greatest 
anguish  and  misery.     AU  this  is  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
and  you  acknowledge  it;  yet  your  priestly  prejudices 
cause  you  to  startle  when,  in  addition  to  these  numerous 
modes  of  taking  away  life  which  the  Lord  employs,  we 
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add  that  of  tlie  knife  of  the  assassin,  or  the  poison  of  the 
more  scientific  murderer,  which  are  much  more  speedy 
and  merciful  in  their  operation.  Surely,  your  wits  have 
gone  out  in  search  of  another  master,  when  you  talk  so 
inconsiderately  as  to  ascribe  a  greater  evil  to  God,  but 
shudder  at  the  idea  of  ascribing  a  less. 

Your  reply  I  anticipate: — "The  diseases  of  human 
nature  are  the  consequences  of  human  folly  ;  they  are  a 
tax  upon  immorality,  and  prevent  men  from  going  into 
excess  by  the  fear  of  evil."  Very  good ;  but  will  not  the 
same  reasoning  apply  to  human  society,  which  is  the 
MAN  UNIVERSAL,  or  spccics  ?  Are  not  the  murders,  the 
thefts,  and  the  robberies  merely  political  diseases,  which 
arise  from  the  misgovernment  of  nations,  as  diseases  arise 
from  the  misgovernment  of  the  human  body  ?  What  is 
the  immediate  cause  of  these  political  crimes,  but  in- 
justice, inequality  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  the 
tyranny  of  one  class  of  people  over  another,  the  accumu- 
lation of  hoards  of  wealth  in  the  possession  of  a  few, 
■whilst  others  are  pinched  for  a  bare  subsistence  .>  The 
murders,  thefts,  robberies,  quackeries,  impostures  of 
society,  are  as  just  and  equitable  a  tax  upon  the  public 
body  as  the  diseases  are  upon  the  private  body ;  and  their 
effects  will  be  similar;  for  by  these,  and  these  alone,  will 
rulers  be  stimulated  to  the  invention  of  new  and  more 
approved  modes  of  government  and  distribution — they 
lead  to  good  in  the  end.  Without  these  crimes,  at  which 
we  revolt,  ignorance  and  misgovernment  would  not 
shock  us  as  they  ought ;  the  spirit  of  discontentment 
could  not  be  sufficiently  aroused  to  urge  on  the  move- 
ment of  mental  progress.  What,  then,  is  evil  in  the  in- 
dividual is  good  in  the  universal  spirit,  as  that  which  is 
evil  to  the  individual  is  good  to  society  at  large.  There- 
fore, so  far  from  regarding  God  as  deteriorated  in  his 
moral  character  by  causing  outrages  to  be  committed  in 
societ}',  we  regard  these  outrages  as  the  lessons  of  a  mo- 
ral  teacher,  who  is  telling  us,  by  the  smart  of  experience, 
that  our  political  and  religious  systems  are  bad,  or  they 
■would  never  produce  such  evil  effects.  "  By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them." 

In  fine,  view  it  as  you  may,  you  can  make  nothing 
more  of  evil  than  what  we  showed  you  in  the  example  of 
the  child.  It  is  the  "  Law,"  which  we  first  experience 
in  real  suffering,  then  we/ea>'  it,  then  we  obey  it— three 
simple  processes  by  which  our  divine  mother  teaches  us 
as  individuals  as  well  as  a  great  body  politic. 

This  also  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  rearing  children. 
We  must  begin  by  fear.  The  rod  is  the  beginning  of 
instruction ;  and  we  must  gradually  refine  the  discipline 
accordmg  to  the  disposition  and  capacity  of  the  child  • 
we  cannot  reason  with  a  child  until  it  become  rational; 
and  we  cannot  teach  it  fear  without  showing  it  evil.  Now^ 
without  prudent  fear,  a  child  or  a  man  is  a- fool,  and  his 
temper  is  a  chaos  of  passion.  There  is  an  immensity  of 
mischief  created  to  the  present  generation  by  the  foolish 
indulgence  and  lenity  of  parents  in  neglecting  to  implant 
m  the  young  mind  the  holy  principle  of  fear.  "  He 
that  spareth  the  rod,  hateth  the  child."  The  rod,  how- 
ever, like  evil,  is  only  for  the  ignorant;  when  reason  is 
formed,  and  has  become  the  guide  of  life,  all  corporeal 
punishments  should  cea^e;  they  are  only  to  be  used  for 


guiding  the  ignorant  and  irrational.  The  law  is  not 
made  for  a  righteous  man,  neither  is  it  made  for  a  wise 
man :  it  is  made  only  for  the  foolish,  the  perverse,  and 
the  ignorant,  and  these  must  feel  it,  and  fear  it,  before 
they  can  be  converted  by  it.        THE  SHEPHERD. 


LETTERS  ON  TELLURISM,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM, 

LETTER   II. 

In  my  former  letter  I  have  exposed  the  general  laws  of 
nature,  which  I  mean  to  apply  to  the  object  of  my  re- 
searches. 

1 .  The  animal  magnetism,  or  tellurism,  is  that  action 
and  reaction  operated  by  two  organic  beings,  in  which 
the  telluric  power  acts  in  relation  to  the  solar  power,  as 
the  positive  pole. 

2.  The  essence  of  the  telluric  action  and  reaction, 
therefore,  consists  in  the  preponderance  of  the  quality  of 
telluric  hfe  in  the  agent ;  though  in  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  the  effects,  the  agent  himself  may  be  considered  as 
positive ;  which  action  and  reaction  manifests  itself  in  the 
different  degrees  of  somnambulism,  or  night-life,  pro- 
duced in  the  patient. 

3.  Since  every  object  on  earth  is  an  analogue  (or  type) 
of  the  solar  or  of  the  telluric  agency,  every  object  is 
likewise  magnetic  or  anti-magnetic. 

4.  In  the  same  way  that  the  solar  agency  produces  a 
certain  physiological  series  of  phenomena  called  watcliing 
(or  waking),  the  telluric  agency  produces  a  certain  phy- 
siological series  of  phenomena  called  sleep.  The  physio- 
logists have  hitherto  neglected  this  second  original  form 
of  life  ;^  being  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  ex- 
istence, they  have  considered  sleep  as  a  mere  absence  of 
activity.  Hence  their  futile  attempts  to  explain  some  of 
the  most  striking  phenomena,  such  as  dreams,  somnam- 
bulism, &c. 

5.  The  natural  sleep,  however,  is  night-life,  or  telluric 
life ;  it  is  the  half  of  the  cyclus  of  life ;  and  has  its  ana- 
logue in  the  change  of  day  and  night  in  the  evolution  of 
our  planet.  Sleep,  as  the  polar  antithesis  of  watching, 
is  related  to  it  like  the  negative  pole  of  the  magnet  to  its 
positive  pole.  Consequently  it  must  present  general 
phenomena  of  its  own  kind,  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
phenomena  produced  by  watching  in  a  polar  antithesis  ; 
which  phenomena  are  the  following  : 

6.  The  influence  of  the  solar  life  is  diminishing  at 
night,  and  that  of  telluric  life  is  increasing ;  which  is 
visible  in  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  in  animals,  and 
of  the  contraction  of  fibres  in  plants.  This  contraction  is 
increasing,  and  reaches  its  maximum  at  midnight,  and 
declines  towards  the  break  of  the  day. 

7.  The  activity  of  the  sensitive  system  decreases : 
hence,  when  sleep  is  approaching,  the  sensitiveness  for 
outward  influences  is  almost  entirely  gone,  so  that  all 
voluntary  movements  are  at  an  end.  On  the  contrary, 
the  activity  of  the  vegetative  system  is  increasing ;  di- 
gestion, assimilation,  and  growth  are  now  active.  The 
wounds  are  closing  faster.  Even  the  plants  grow  faster 
at  night  than  during  the  day-time. 

8.  In  the  animal  system  the  activity  of  the  movement 
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of  blood  is  augmented.  Hence  fevers  are  generally  in- 
creasing; the  skin  becomes  warmer,  redder,  and  more 
turgid. 

9.  In  the  nervous  system  the  function  of  the  brain  is 
dormant,  whilst  the  function  of  the  ganglia  is  in  full  ac- 
tivity. During  the  day-time,  and  whilst  man  is  watch- 
ing, the  intelligent  functions  overrule,  as  positive  pole, 
the  faculty  of  feeling.  During  the  sleep,  feeling  and 
imagination  overrule  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  appear 
in  their  positive  activity.  The  self-consciousness  of 
reason  gives  way  to  the  self-consciousness  of  instinct. 
The  reason,  whilst  we  are  watching,  gives  birth  to  ideas 
and  to  language;  the  instinct,  whilst  we  sleep,  gives 
birth  to  dreams,  which  are  the  hieroglyphical  language  of 
telluric  life. 

10.  In  the  ancient  world,  whilst  intelligence  had  not 
grown  to  the  summit  of  self- consciousness,  the  influence 
of  telluric  life  was  stronger — indeed  the  two  poles  were 
not  yet  so  opposite.  The  race  of  mankind  was  following 
more  the  instinct,  and  all  their  philosophy,  reUgion,  and 
arts,  were  rather  a  produce  of  feeling  and  imagination, 
than  of  reason  and  self-determination. 

11.  This  physiological  view  of  the  state  of  the  human 
race  explains  at  once  all  the  doings  of  the  prophets,  the 
priests,  the  sibyls,  the  poets,  the  magicians,  the  seers,  the 
druids,  which  the  learned  ignorance  of  later  ages  has  de- 
clared as  self-conscious  deceptions.  AU  these  phenomena 
are  true.     They  have  been  the  produce  of  telluric  life. 

12.  The  dreams  appear  in  a  threefold  form,  simple, 
allegorical,  and  anthropomorphistical.  In  the  first  form, 
the  instinct,  freed  from  the  shackles  of  reason  and  under- 
standing, has  a  clear  intuition  of  things  that  exist  at  a 
certain  distance  in  space,  or  happen  at  a  certain  distance 
of  time.  In  fact,  time^nd  space  being  only  the  relations 
of  existing  things,  and  viewed  by  the  medium  of  reason, 
such  relations  are  no  barriers  for  the  instinct,  which 
stands  in  the  medium  of  the  telluric  influence  in  the  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  objects  themselves. 

The  second  form  represents  things  that  are,  or  wiU 
happen,  in  a  poetical  form.  Take,  for  instance,  Joseph's 
dream  in  the  Bible, — to  explain  which  language  a  proper 
study  is  necessary,  the  Oneiroscopia.  The  third  form, 
which  is  the  highest,  occurs  when  the  dreamer  fancies  a 
certain  angelic,  demoniac,  god-like  being  to  unveil  to  him 
the  present  or  the  future.  The  genius  of  Socrates,  the 
angels  of  the  old  prophets,  the  dove  seen  by  the  apostle, 
are  examples  of  this  third  form  of  dreams. 

THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 


FOOD. 

{Concluded  from  our  last.) 
My  next  object  will  be  to  furnish  my  readers  with  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  labour  which  is  expended  on 
raising  and  bringing  to  market  the  produce  of  an  acre  in 
cattle,  flour,  or  potatoes.  We  will  first  assume  that  land, 
whether  in  pasture  or  in  tillage,  requires  manuring  once 
every  two  years,  and  that  each  acre  is  manured  by  twenty 
cart-loads  of  dung,  drawn  by  three  horses  a  distance  of 
two  miles :  it  may  also  be  assumed,  that  each  horse  re- 
quires the  attendant  labour  of  one  man  to  drive  the  cart 
or  spread  out  the  manure.  We  shall  then  have,  supposing 


the  horses  to  move  at  tke  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  for 
eight  hours  a-day,  the  labour  of  three  horses  and  three 
men  for  five  days  to  manure  an  acre  for  two  years  ;  and 
for  the  annual  labour  of  manuring  an  acre  of  land'  that 
of  three  horses  and  three  men  for  two  days  and  a'half, 
or  of  one  man  and  horse  for  about  seven  days.  If  we 
assume  that  two  horses  and  two  men  will  plough  an  acre 
in  two  days,  and  that  an  acre  in  tillage  requires  annually 
three  ploughings,  and  harrowings  and  sowing  equivalent 
to  two  ploughings  more,  we  shall  have  for  the  annual  la- 
hour  of  tilling  an  acre  of  land,  two  horses  and  two  men 
for  ten  days,  or  one  horse  and  man  for  twenty  days.  We 
will  next  suppose  that  the  labour  required  to  cut,  carry 
to  the  barn,  and  thrash  the  produce  of  an  acre  in  corn,  is 
equal  to  that  required  to  dig  and  carry  to  the  barn  an 
acre  of  potatoes ;  and  we  will  suppose  either  of  these  to 
amount  to  the  labour  of  one  man  and  horse  for  eight  days. 
Again,  we  will  suppose  the  barn  to  be  distant  two  miles 
from  the  market-town,  and  that  the  labour  required  to 
grind  the  corn,  and  carry  it  to  market,  is  equal  to  the  la- 
bour required  to  transport  the  greater  weight  of  potatoes 
to  market ;  and  we  will  assume  this  labour  as  amounting 
to  that  of  one  horse  and  man  for  six  days.  On  the  fore- 
going suppositions,  the  expenditure  of  labour  in  bring- 
ing to  market  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  land,  in  flour  or 
in  potatoes,  will  be  equal ;  and  this  labour  will  be  that  of 
one  horse  and  man  for  forty-three  days.  But  the  labour 
required  to  bring  the  produce  of  an  acre  in  cattle  to  mar- 
ket will  amount  only  to  that  of  one  horse  and  man  for 
seven  days.  That  is  to  say,  the  whole  labour  expended 
on  raising  and  bringing  to  market  the  produce  of  an  acre 
in  flour,  or  in  potatoes,  is  six  times  as  great  as  the  labour 
expended  on  bringing  to  market  the  produce  of  an  acre 
in  cattle. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  deduce  some  important  conclu- 
sions from  the  preceding  statements.  Since  the  weights 
of  the  produce  of  an  acre  in  meat,  flour,  and  potatoes, 
are  as  the  numbers  one,  ten,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
respectively  ;  and  since  the  labour  required  to  bring  the 
flour  or  the  potatoes  to  market  is  six  times  as  great  as  the 
labour  required  to  bring  the  meat  to  market ;  the  labour 
required  to  produce  and  bring  to  market  one  pound  of 
meat,  flour,  or  potatoes,  will  be  nearly  as  twenty,  two, 
and  one,  respectively.  Again,  since  the  powers  of  nou- 
rishment in  an  acre  of  cattle,  corn,  and  potatoes,  have 
been  shown  to  be  as  the  numbers  one,  six,  and  twenty- 
four,  respectively;  and  since  the  labour  expended  on 
tilled  land  is  six  times  as  great  as  that  on  pasture  land, 
we  get  the  labour  necessary  to  provide  a  given  quantity 
of  nourishment  in  meat,  flour,  and  potatoes,  as  the  num- 
bers four,  four,  and  one,  respectively. 

The  above  calculations,  if  expressed  in  other  words, 
amount  to  this, — that  a  given  population  may  be  fed  by 
the  same  quantity  of  labour,  whether  bestowed  on  the 
production  of  corn  or  cattle,  but  six  times  as  much  land 
will  be  required  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  case ;  and 
that  a  given  population  may  be  fed  with  potatoes,  by 
means  of  one  quarter  of  the  labour,  and  one  quarter  of 
the  land,  which  would  be  required  to  feed  it  on  corn. 
Hence,  to  a  people  possessed  of  a  given  territory,  the  na- 
tional advantages  of  living  on  meat,  corn,  and  potatoes,. 
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are  as  the  numbers  one,  six,  ninety-six  respectively ;  this 
national  advantage  being  properly  measured  by  the  ratio 
compounded  of  the  number  of  people  fed  by  a  given  space 
of  land  directly,  and  of  the  labour  expended  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  given  quantity  of  nourishment  inversely. 

We  -will  now  suppose,  as  before,  that  a  grown  man 
would  consume  three  pounds  of  bread  a-day,  or  that,  in 
a  population  of  old  and  young,  the  average  daily  con- 
sumption is  two  pounds  of  bread,  or  its  equivalent  in 
meat  or  potatoes,  then  the  labour  required  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  each  individual  for  a  year  on  meat,  flour,  or 
potatoes,  (being,  as  before  shown,  as  the  numbers  four, 
four,  and  one,)  will,  for  meat  or  flour,  amount  to  the  la- 
bour of  a  horse  and  man  for  twenty  days,  and  for  pota- 
toes, a  horse  and  man  for  five  days.  And  if  we  suppose 
the  population  to  be  divided  into  families  of  five  persons 
each,  and  that  one  man  provides  subsistence  for  the  whole 
family,  this  man  must  labour  one  hundred  days  in  the 
year  to  sustain  his  family  on  meat  or  corn,  or  twenty-five 
days  in  the  year  to  supply  them  with  potatoes,  supposing 
him  in  each  case  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  horse.  It  is 
necessary  to  remark,  that  in  order  to  estimate  the  horse's 
annual  labour  profitable  to  man,  we  must  deduct  from  the 
•whole  labour  of  the  horse  that  part  which  is  necessary  to 
sustain  itself  and  progeny;  this  part  may  be  assumed  to 
be  forty  days,  together  with  a  man  for  forty  days,  em- 
ployed on  one  acre  of  land.  We  shall  then  arrive  at  this 
general  conclusion, — the  labour  of  one  horse  and  man  for 
three  hundred  and  forty  days,  (besides  maintaining  the 
stock  of  horses,)  is  sufficient  to  provide  meat  or  flour  for 
three  families,  or  potatoes  for  twelve  families,  for  a  year. 

Variety  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  happiness 
of  man  ;  innumerable  modes  of  cooking  potatoes  or  other 
roots  may  be  called  into  action,  to  satiate  this  passion  for 
variety ;  and  corn  and  meat  repasts  may  be  indulged  in 
occasionally  for  the  same  reason.  What,  therefore,  is  to 
be  recommended  to  a  nation  as  most  conducive  to  its 
power  and  happiness,  is,  to  derive  its  principal  sustenance 
from  roots,  and  for  the  sake  of  variety  to  have  corn  re- 
pasts occurring  with  tolerable  frequency,  and  meat  repasts 
occurring  at  long  intervals.  Fish  is  manifestly  one  of  the 
best  articles  of  consumption. 

We  shall  not  err  far  from  the  truth,  if  we  assume  com 
or  grain  to  be  the  food  of  all  nations ;  for  in  those  coun- 
tries in  which  much  flesh  and  roots  are  consumed,  the 
land  and  labour  which  are  in  excess  in  providing  flesh, 
may  be  considered  as  compensated  by  the  diminished 
land  and  labour  required  to  provide  potatoes  or  other 
roots.  My  calculations,  which  apply  more  particularly 
k)  England,  may  have  their  appUcation  easily  extended 
to  most  parts  of  the  world,  by  making  allowances  for  the 
different  states  of  agriculture,  in  different  countries.  Food 
being  the  chief  article  of  consumption  of  all  men,  and  the 
Idnd  of  food  consumed  being  corn,  it  will  be  proper  to 
repeat  what  has  been  shown  above,  viz.,  that  in  a  nation 
where  the  art  of  agriculture  has  made  any  considerable 
progress,  the  labour  of  one  man  and  horse  for  three  hundred 
and  forty  days  a-year,  is  sufficient  to  support  with  corn 
fifteen  people,  or  three  families,  and  that  each  acre  will  yield 
corn  enotigh  for  two  people. — Edmonds's  Practical  Moral 
and  Political  Economy. 


PARLIAMENTS. 

We  expect  only  negative  good  from  parliaments ;  we  ex- 
pect them  to  destroy  the  present  system,  and  then  destroy 
themselves — they  are  mere  destroyers.  Their  office,  how- 
ever, is  a  necessary  preliminary  for  positive  good ;  there- 
fore %ve  rejoice  to  see  an  accession  of  power  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  We  rejoice  at  it,  because  the  more  power 
it  has,  the  nearer  its  destruction  as  a  legislative  body.  It 
is  impossible  for  an  assembly  of  six  or  seven  hundred  in- 
dividuals to  do  any  active  work ;  and  the  more  eloquent, 
the  more  skilful  in  law  and  literature  those  members  are, 
the  more  useless  they  will  become.  The  people  are  de- 
termined to  have  orators.  Would  to  heaven  they  had 
their  fill  of  them  !  In  a  very  short  while  they  will  be  as 
sick  of  orators  as  we  are  of  church-rates  and  sermons. 
Six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  orators  !  Popular  men  I  men 
who  made  long  speeches  on  the  hustings  to  their  consti- 
tuents, and  promised  to  make  as  long  speeches  before  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  pledged  them- 
selves that  the  newspapers  should  be  full  of  their  patri- 
otic effusions  !  This  will  be  a  heavier  tax  upon  the  press 
than  the  newspaper  stamp,  and  another  crusade  against 
taxes  upon  knowledge  will  immediately  be  raised ;  nor 
will  the  outcry  be  stilled  until  these  talkative  legislators 
are  laid  as  low  in  the  grave  of  humiliation  as  their  pre- 
decessors, the  Whigs  and  the  Tories.  We  expect  no- 
thing but  confusion  from  parliaments,  greater  and  greater 
confusion  the  more  popular  they  become,  till  by  and  by 
it  will  be  a  circumstance  almost  miraculous  when  a  single 
day  is  passed  within  the  house  of  legislature  without 
some  furious  uproar,  which  not  even  the  retreat  of.  the 
speaker  himself,  with  his  hat  on  his  head,  will  be  able  to 
still.  Every  session  is  becoming  more  and  more  riotous; 
and  the  spirit  of  Cromwell  is  patiently  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  of  turning  the  fellows  into  the  street.  We 
will  rejoice  to  see  him,  and  so  will  the  people,  for  by  the 
power  of  the  people  alone  he  will  do  it. 

The  people  don't  know  it,  but  it  is  a  living  truth,  that 
a  parliament  is  their  greatest  enemy  ;  it  is  merely  a  nest 
of  aristocrats,  and  ever  must  be.  To  convince,  to  per- 
suade an  individual,  is  easy.  There  is  mercy  in  one  man, 
but  no  mercy  in  a  multitude;  there  is  wisdom  in  one  man, 
but  no  wisdom  in  many :  no  man  cares  for  the  wrong 
committed,  when  fee  shares  the  blame  with  a  thousand 
others ;  but  when  he  himself  is  responsible,  he  acts  very 
differently.  We  are  only  progressing  towards  perfect 
monarchy.  The  first  species  of  monarchy  was  arbitrary; 
it  was  tyranny ;  the  monarch  was  accountable  to  no  man; 
he  had  a  divine  right  to  rule,  plunder,  and  murder.  Such 
were  ancient  kings  ;  such  were  British  kings  before  the 
Reformation — tyrants.  There  was  no  remedy  for  it ; 
for  there  was  no  printing  press,  no  bond  of  union,  or  free- 
dom of  correspondence  amongst  the  people ;  it  was  the 
onlv  practical  government.  As  progress  advanced,  the 
people  advanced— that  is,  the  chief  of  the  people,  nobles 
and  rich  men;  and  these  assembled  in  parliaments,  and 
became  masters  of  king  and  people.  These  masters  have 
been  growing  in  power  till  now ;  King  and  People  are 
mere  tools,  or  victims  of  a  proud  and  heartless  aristocracy, 
who  divide  the  blame  of  mismanagement  amongst  them. 
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and  still  their  coHsciences  by  saying  that  others  are  as 
bad  as  they.     This  is  the  second  step,  from  one  master 
to  many  masters;  the  third  step  is  the  destruction  of  this 
parliamentary  mastery,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  equal 
rights  and  privileges  to  all.     This  power  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation, however,  must  be  expressed ;  it  will  be  expres- 
sed by  the  election  of  a  parliament ;  and  that  parliament 
must  have  its  power  expressed,  not  as  now  by  votes  of  its 
members,  but  by  an  individual  invested  with  supreme  and 
sovereign  power,  the  first  servant  of  the  people,  respon- 
sible for  all  his  actions  to  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion. 
He  will  take  what  assistance  he  may  from  his  council, 
but  not  be  swayed  by  them  to  do  or  not  to  do ;   he  will 
communicate  his  measures  to  parliament  by  means  of  his 
ministers,  and  through  the  parliament  it  will  be  conveyed 
to  the  people.     Parliament  will  discuss ;  the  people  will 
judge ;  the  public  mind  will  be  instantly  discerned  by 
the  tone  of  the  press  and  the  movement  of  the  mass,  and 
the  supreme  mind  will  act  accordingly.     This  is  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  People.     Were  the  parliament 
to  vote,  it  would  not  be  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  but 
the  sovereignty  of  parliament ;  and  it  would  depend  upon 
accident  which  side  of  the  question  carried ;  it  would 
depend  on  the  number  present,  on  their  humour  at  the 
time ;  and  not  being  so  responsible  as  an  individual,  they 
would  think  less  upon  the  subject,  and  merely  side  with 
a  party ;  but  one  mind  would  balance  the  whole,  and, 
knowinghisresponsibility,  would  act  accordingly.  We  can 
see  no  possibility  of  order  in  government  without  such  a 
system  of  individual  monarchy  ;  as  for  tyranny  and  cor- 
ruption, under  such  a  system,  they  are  impossible.     The 
check  is  equal  on  both  sides ;  and  there  is  no  chance  in 
the  matteras  at  present,  when  the  tossing  up  of  ahalfpenny 
would  be  as  good  a  way  of  determining  a  parliamentary 
question  as  the  method  now  pursued ;  at  any  rate,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  people   can   be 
established  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  a  representative 
monarchy.     We  have  no  hesitation  in  prophesying,  and 
risking  our  character  upon  the  result,  that  the  hatred  of 
parliaments  and  parliamentary  legislation  will  continue 
to  grow  in  the  public  mind  from  henceforth  until  the 
system  of  oligarchical  masterhood  be   swallowed  up  in 
the  two  extremes  of  individual  and  universal  sovereignty 
—the  first  expressed  positively  by  active  measures,   the 
second  expressed  negatively  by  public  opinion.     This  is 
the  positive  and  negative  form  of  government,  corres- 
ponding to  the  sun  as  unity  in  the  positive  pole,  and  the 
planets,  satellites,  comets,   &c.,  as  the  multitude  in  the 
negative  pole,  and  the  harmony  will  be   correspondiiig. 
Two  or  three  more  suns  would  play  the  devil  with  the 
system,  and  so  will  a  parliament.     These  are  the  lessons 
of  Nature ;  if  you  want  to  be  happy,  follow  them  and 
teach  them ;  but  if  you   want  to  practise  disunion  and 
American  republicanism,  then  take  up  your  cross  and 
follow  him  that  leads  the  way  to  strife  and  the  sword. 

MARCH  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  a  barber's  bill,  which 
we  give  for  the  amusement  of  our  country  readers,  who 
perhaps  have  no  idea  of  the  refinement  and  science  which 


are  creeping  insensibly  into  the  humblest  vocations  of 
life.  It  was  put  into  our  hands  in  Cornhill,  and  is 
merely  a  specimen  of  many  others,  though  we  must 
acknowledge  rather  unique  and  original : 

'^  Nature  and  Art  co3ibined. — Nature  from  time 
immemorial  has  been  admired  by  all;  the  philosopher 
and  the  peasant  have  alike  pondered  over  her  beauties, 
and  gazed  in  admiration  at  her  wonders.  But  where  art 
is  combined  with  her  efforts,  and  man  has  supplied  her 
defects,  how  much  superior  have  been  the  eiFects  pro- 
duced !  A  garden  planted  with  all  the  exotics  of  the  east, 
though  grateful  and  enchanting  to  the  senses  for  a  time, 
would,  without  the  aid  of  science,  soon  be-overrun  with 
weeds;  the  plants,  become  weak,  would  droop  and  die. 
This  exordium  is  given  to  prove  that  the  hair,  though 
naturally  curling,  glossy,  luxuriant,  and  beautiful,  would, 
without  art  and  the  skill  of  the  operator,  soon  become 
decayed,  unpleasing,  and  unsightly.  As  a  scientific  man 
is  requisite  for  the  garden,  so  is  a  finished  artist  required 
for  cutting  and  arranging  one  of  Nature's  greatest  orna- 
ments, a  fine  head  of  hair."  Here  the  barber  gives  his 
name  and  address,  which  we  withhold,  to  prevent  this 
article  being  regarded  as  an  advertisement,  and  then  says 
he  "  offers  himself  as  a  professor  of  that  art,  and 
pledges  his  reputation  that  those  who  may  honour  hira 
with  a  visit,  may  place  implicit  confidence  in  his  skill. 
Practice  having  given  him  superior  talent,  and  enabled 
him  to  restore  a  head  of  hair  to  its  pristine  beauty,  when 
so  desirable  an  end  has  appeared  hopeless.  The  charge 
for  cutting  and  arranging  the  hair  in  a  style  perfectly 
unique,  Qd." 

When  barbers  become  men  of  science,  pray  what  must 
men  of  science  become  .^  Why,  barbers,  to  be  sure,  you 
simpleton.  All  men  must  become  barbers  at  last,  for 
knowledge  and  science  are  becoming  universal.  And 
what  shall  become  of  the  women?  They  must  become 
hair-dressers,  and  go  into  partnership  with  the  men. 
Alas!  alas!  what  a  fearful  "crisis"  the  printing-press  is 
bringing  upon  us. 


PREJUDICE. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  Molinist  convert  a  disciple  o£ 
Jansenius?  The  friends  and  adversaries  of  the  corn- 
trade  divide  the  capital :  they  sup  together,  they  dispute, 
they  lose  their  temper ;  but  I  have  not  observed  that  they 
make  many  proselytes  one  from  the  other.  Time,  far 
from  making  us  wiser,  only  renders  us  more  obstinate. 
Ideas  and  systems,  after  being  long  in  possession,  become 
a  sort  of  patrimony,  which  we  defend  wirh  zeal.  Did 
ever  a  young  man,  how  grounded  soever  in  reason  and 
truth,  produce  a  change  of  opinion  in  a  man  of  fourscore  ? 
The  Abbe  de  jNIolieres  died  fighting  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  system  of  Descartes.  Such  conflicts  resemble  those 
battles  in  the  field,  which  decide  nothing,  and  after  wliich 
the  two  armies  sing  a  Te  Deum. 

We  must  confess  it,  we  are  the  heirs  of  prejudice  much 
more  than  of  truth :  truth  itself  is  never  obstinate,  until 
it  degenerates  Into  prejudice.  We  should  not  dispute, 
we  should  enlighten  one  another,  if  we  could  make  our- 
selves mutually  understood :  but  our  conversations  are 
no  better  than  the  reasoning  of  the  deaf:  our  ideas,  in 
process  of   timC;,    strike    deep  root;    they  send  forth 
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branches  that  fill  up  the  whole  head ;  we  neither  see  nor 
listen  to  any  thing  but  them  ;  all  access  is  shut,  and  for- 
bidden ;  new  ideas,  weak,  because  they  are  recent,  have 
not  force  enough  to  make  their  %vay  ;  and  in  order  to  find 
admission,  they  wait  for  raw  and  inexperienced  heads: 
thus  it  is  the  youth  alone  that  give  them  a  welcome  re- 
ception ;  they  cannot  become  new  again,  but  in  the  course 
of  many  generations. 

What  I  have  just  said  of  men  will  apply  to  nations  in 
general,  with  this  difference,  that  a  nation  is  always  more 
obstinate  than  an  individual.  The  multitude  have  no 
ears  ;  antiquated  in  the  footsteps  of  their  ancestors,  they 
preserve  their  manners  and  opinions  with  all  the  fondness 
and  dotage  of  old  age. 

Nature,  which  estabhshed  a  state  of  war  between  man 
and  man,  and  between  one  people  and  another,  has  im- 
planted the  same  division  in  their  minds  ;  they  resist  the 
admission  of  certain  ideas,  certain  opinions,  certain 
usages ;  not  because  they  are  bad,  but  because  they  are 
foreign.  If  some  of  those  ideas  or  opinions  contrive  to 
introduce  themselves,  it  is  by  fraudulent  and  illicit  me- 
thods ;  and  truth,  equally  the  property  of |  all  countries, 
to  which  man  never  fails  to  oppose  a  resistance,  propor- 
tioned to  the  inert  and  ignorant  state  of  his  mind,  is  sure 
to  be  proscribed,  the  moment  it  presents  itself  in  a  strange 
dress.  If  it  is  admitted  at  all,  it  is  not  till  after  repeated 
contests  between  reason  and  prejudice.  It  must  have 
been  long  and  maturely  examined,  and  that  examination 
must  have  so  naturalised  it  in  men's  minds,  as  to  make 
them  lose  sight  of  its  origin. — Bailly's  Ancient,  Asia. 

Blowfly. — It  was  asserted  by  Linnaeus  that  three 
flesh-flies  would   consume  a   dead  horse   as  quickly  as 
would  a  lion.     This,  however,  must  be  understood  as 
having  reference  to  the  offspring  of  such  three  flies ;  and 
as  a  proof  of  such  assertion,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a 
single  female  of  the  musca  em-naria  (flesh-fly)  will  give 
birth  to  twenty  thousand  young,  which  must  of  course 
be  gradually  developed,  as  they  will  necessarily  occupy 
several  days  in  being  deposited  by  the  parent.     Each  of 
these  grubs,  in  twenty-four  hours,  will,  in  consequence 
of  its  intense  voracity,  have  increased  in  weight  not  less 
than  two  hundred  times,  and  in  five  days  they  acquire 
their  fuU  size.     It  requires  about  the  same  time  to  un- 
dergo the  pupa  state,  so  that  in  about  a  fortnight's  time 
there  are  descendants  of  the  first  brood  in  existence. 
When  ready  to  appear  in  the  perfect  state,  and  to  quit 
the  shell-like  cocoon  in  which  they  have  passed  the  pupa 
state,  the  inclosed  fly  bursts  forth  at  one  of  the  extremi- 
ties of  its  case.     This  is  effected  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
leather-Uke  front  of  the  head,  which  is  alternately  pushed 
forward    and   withdrawn,    and    by  the    swelling    out 
of  the  cheeks;  by  this  means,  a  small  circular  cup,  which 
appears  in  this  group  of  insects  to  be  especially  employed 
for  this  purpose,  is  detached,  producing  an  aperture  suf- 
ficiently large  for  the  escape  of  the  fly,  which  at  this  time 
exhibits,  as  it  were,  only  the  rudiments  of  wings,  those 
organs  being  twisted  up  in  several  crumpled-like  folds, 
but  which,  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  minutes,  are  gra- 
dually stretched  out,  when  the  fly  appears  in  its  perfect 
form,   and  is  ready  to  assume  all  the   energies  of  its 
species. 

Superstition. — This  word  is  used  by  all,  but  under- 
stood by  none  ;  in  fact,  it  has  no  meaning  but  a  relative 
or  sectarian  meaning.  An  atheist  thinks  a  man  who  be- 
lieves in  a  God  is  superstitious ;  and  the  believer  thinks 
the  atheist  even  more  superstitious  still  to  imagine  that 
Nature  can  be  conducted  without  a  mind;  we  have  even 
been  accused  of  superstition  by  some,  because  we  speak 
of  a  systematic  plan  of  action  in  Nature !  Such  critics,  of 


course,  imagine  themselves  very  wise  because  they  see 
none — a  mole  must  be  wiser  still.  What  an  immensity 
of  rubbish  there  yet  remains  to  be  removed  from  the  pub- 
lic mind !  There  is  scarcely  an  individual  to  be  met 
with  who  can  reason  upon  the  first  principles  of  Nature. 
Our  own  idea  of  superstition  is,  that  it  is  a  slavish  fear  of 
God  and  spiritual  beings  ;  it  is  the  fear  which  makes  it 
superstition  ;  it  is  the  fear  which  creates  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance, under  an  apprehension  of  divine  wrath  being 
poured  out  upon  heretics.  Divest  a  man's  opinions  of  tliis 
fear,  and  he  ceases  to  be  superstitious ;  but  if  any  one 
considers  us  as  superstitious  for  our  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  progress  of  Nature,  then  we  have  no  objec- 
tions to  be  considered  very  superstitious  in  that  respect ; 
but  we  would  rather  be  esteemed  so,  than  rank  side  by 
side  with  men  who  see  no  system  in  N'ature,  or  who  carry 
absurdity  to  its  very  extremity  by  talldng  and  writing  of 
a  system  of  Nature  without  a  plan — alias,  a  system  of 
Nature,  without  any  system  at  all ;  this  is  philosophy 
run  mad,  or  with  those  who  talk  of  a  system  of  Nature, 
without  including  Jewism  and  Christianity,  or  any  reli- 
gion particularly.  This  is  as  absurd  as  a  system  of 
zoology,  without  including  man,  or  any  other  animal 
particularly,  either  to  enquire  into  its  structure  or  des- 
tiny. No  ;  we  have  taken  a  sure  ground ;  and  no  weapon 
formed  against  us  can  prosper,  for  we  embrace  all  Nature, 
both  past,  present,  and  future ;  and  it  will  be  hard  for 
our  opponents  to  find  any  thing  out  of  Nature. 

Positive  and  Negative  Heat. — The  result  of  in- 
tense cold  (such  as  is  felt  in  Canada)  is,  if  not  guarded 
against,  similar  to  that  of  intense  heat,  with  this  excep. 
tion  that  it  is  easier  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  the  one 
in  North  America  than  against  the  other  in  India.     A 
cold  iron,  during  a  Canadian  winter,  when  tightly  grasp, 
ed,  blisters  and  burns  with  nearly  equal  facility  to  a  hot 
iron.     The  principle,  in  both  instances,  is  alike — in  the 
former  the  caloric,  or  vital  heat  of  the  body,  passes  so 
rapidly  from  the  hand  into  the  cold  iron,  as  to  destroy 
the  continuous  and  organic  structure  of  the  part;  in  the 
latter,  the  caloric  passes  so  rapidly  from  the  hot  iron  into 
the  hand  as  to  produce  the  same  effect — heat,  in  both 
cases,  being  the  cause;  its  passing  into  the  body  from 
the  iron,  or  into  the  iron  from  the  body,  being  equally 
injurious  to  vitality.     From  a  similar  cause  the  incau- 
tious traveller,  in  Canada,  is  burnt  in  the  face  by  a  very 
cold  wind,  with  the  same  sensations  as  when  exposed  to 
the  blast  of  an  eastern  sirocco.     The  term  frost-bitten  is 
the  effect  produced  by  extreme  cold,  when  accompanied 
by  a  sharp  biting  wind.     At  this  period  persons  are  lia- 
ble to  have  the  nose,  toes,  fingers,  ears,  or  those  parts 
where  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  scanty  and  slow, 
frost-bitten,  without  their  own  feehngs  informing  them 
of  the  presence  of  the  enemy:    and  the  knowledge  of 
this  is  first  made  known  to  a  passing  stranger,  who 
observes  the  nose   (for  instance,  if  frost-bitten,)    be- 
coming quite  white,  while  the  rest  of  the  face  is  very 
red.     In  such  a  predicament  it  is,  at  first,  startling  to 
see  an  utter  stranger  running  up  to  a  traveller  with  a 
handful  of  snow,  calling  out,    "  Your  nose.  Sir,  your 
nose  is  frost-bitten;"  and,  without  further  ceremony, 
rubbing  without  mercy  at  your  proboscis — it  being  the 
first  time  that  any  one  had  ever  dared  to  tweak  and 
twinge  that  honorary  vulnerable  part.     If  snow  be  well 
rubbed  in,  in  due  time,  there  is  a  probability  of  saving 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  face;  if  not,  or  if 
heat  be  applied,  not  only  is  the  skin  destroyed,  but  the 
nose  and  a  great  part  of  the  adjacent  surface  are  irre- 
coverably lost.— iJf.  Martin's  History  of  the  British  Co 
lonies,  vol,  iii. 
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ATHEISTS. 

We  have  been  attacked  by  Atheists,  or  "  Chaotics," 
both  in  public  and  private, — men  who  have  an  inward 
dread  of  any  species  of  knowledge  being  reduced  to  its 
first  principles,  and  therefore  are  everlastingly  harping 
on  the  negative  chord,  to  the  tune  of  "  No,  no^  no." 
What  do  they  want  ?  What  is  their  object,  in  preaching 
a  crusade  against  intelligence,  design,  plan,  harmony, 
purpose  in  nature  ?  What  can  be  the  cause  of  their  inten  se 
hatred  against  the  infinite  extension  of  mind  as  well  as 
of  matter  ?  But  the  fun  of  the  matter  is  that  they  call 
themselves  philosophers,  who  reason  from  experience. 
We  answer  all  such  sons  of  dead  unintellectual  matter 
by  submitting  to  them  the  following  syllogism  : — 

First  Proposition. 
We  can  have  no  experience  of  any  mode  of  action  but 
sensitive,  voluntary,  or  mental  action. 
Second  Proposition. 
The  mode  of  action  which  the  atheist  ascribes  to  Na- 
ture is  not  voluntary,  sensitive,  or  mental  action ;  but 
something  he  calls  chemical  action,  which  is  beyond  our 
experience. 

Conclusion. 
Therefore  the  atheist  is  a  visionary,  who  departs  from 
experience  in  his  first  principles — worse  than  an  ordinary 
visionary,  who  really  has  a  foundation  for  his  dogmas. 

Illustration. 
When  we  affirm  that  we  can  have  no  experience  of 
any  mode  of  action  but  sensitive,  voluntary,  or  mental 
action,  it  is  only  saying  in  other  words,  that  "  aU  our 
own  actions  are  caused  by  operations  of  our  own  indivi- 
dual minds."  When  our  body  makes  any  movement 
which  does  not  originate  in  that  source,  we  don't  call  it 
our  own  action.  Thus  the  heart  always  beats,  the  blood 
circulates,  the  glands  secrete,  &c. ;  but  these  are  not  our 
own  actions ;  they  are  caused  by  a  power  unknown  ;  but 
the  inference  of  experience  is  clear  enough  that  that  power 
unknown  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  power  which 
causes  our  own  voluntary  actions ;  that  power  is  mind. 
To  maintain,  or  even  to  admit,  that  action  in  universal 
nature  is  not  the  action  and  reaction  of  mind  and  matter, 
when  experience  teaches  us  that  all  the  individual  move- 
ments of  animal  life  are  such,  is  a  gross  perversion  of  all 
the  rules  of  right  reason,  and  an  egregious  departure' 
from  the  field  of  experience. 

What  the  atheist  may  believe  or  not  believe  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  He  has  a  right  to  make  creeds  and  articles 
of  faith  for  himself  as  well  as  priests  and  other  fanatics; 
but  his  claims  to  sober  sense  and  sound  reasoning  have 
but  a  very  sorry  foundation.  Far  be  it  from  us,  how- 
ever, to  despise  him;  he  is  a  better  man  than  the  vulgar 
Christian.  The  latter  is  a  blasphemer,  he  makes  a  mon- 
ster of  God — the  other  has  a  good  heart,  and  because  he 
cannot  see  the  utility  of  evil  in  the  dispensations  of 
Nature,  denies  her  consciousness  and  intelligence.  He 
is  nearer  the  truth  than  the  fanatic,  for  he  has  no  super- 
stitious fears  ;  but  he  has  strong  prejudices  against  any 
thing  like  plan  or  system  in  Nature,  and  seems  to  have 
a  most  unaccountable  predilection  for  a  universe  in  con- 
fusion. 

We  have  already  destroyed  much  of  this  spirit  in  our 
readers.  IMany  have  confessed  to  us  their  former  errors, 
and  now  rejoice  in  the  new  light  of  science  and  revela- 
tion combhied.  The  doctrine  of  evil  is  the  great  stum- 
bling-block; but  the  necessity,  end,  and  utility  oievil  will 
soon  become  apparent  to  those  who  continue  to  read. 


Good  Old  Times. — A  certain  archbishop  of  Mayence 
being  asked  alms  by  a  company  of  poor  people,  called 
them  rats,  and  ordered  them  to  be  burned  in  an  old  barn. 
After  this,  he  was  haunted  by  rats,  which  climbed  up  the 
walls  to  come  at  him.  He  fled  to  a  tower  upon  a  small 
island  in  the  Rhine;  nevertheless,  the  rats  scaled  the 
walls,  and  devoured  him.  Mr.  Misyon  saw  the  ruins  of 
this  tower,  which  to  this  day  is  called  the  Rat's-tower, 
and  says,  though  some  reckon  it  a  fable,  yet  it  is  believed 
by  the  people  hereabout,  who  produce  several  histories  of 
it,  related  by  persons  of  unquestionable  authority. — • 
[Would  to  God  we  had  such  rats  now-a-days  !  a  few  of 
such  useful  creatures  would  be  serviceable  at  Rathcor- 
mac] 

Transubstantiation. — There  is  a  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Martin,  at  Worms,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a 
representation  of  God  the  Father  like  an  old  man,  at  the 
top  of  one  corner,  from  whence  he  seems  to  address  him- 
self to  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  is  on  her  knees  in  the  middle 
of  the  picture,  holding  the  infant  Jesus  by  the  feet,  and 
putting  his  head  into  the  hopper  of  a  mill  which  is  turned 
about  by  the  twelve  apostles.  Hard  by  the  pope  is 
painted  upon  his  knees,  receiving  the  hosts  of  wafers 
which  fall  ready  made  from  the  mill  into  a  golden  chalice; 
one  of  which  the  pope  presents  to  a  cardinal,  who  gives 
it  to  a  bishop,  the  bishop  to  a  priest,  and  the  priest  to  a 
layman. — Misson,  1740. 

Black  Men. — Lislet,  a  Negro  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
was  named  Corresponding  Member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute, on  account  of  his  metebrological  observations :  Han- 
nibal distinguished  himself  as  a  colonel  of  artillery  in  the 
Russian  service ;  and  Fuller,  of  Maryland,  was  an  extra- 
ordinary example  of  quickness  in  reckoning.  Being 
asked,  in  a  company,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  his  powers, 
how  many  seconds  a  person  had  lived  who  was  twenty- 
seven  years  and  some  months  old,  he  gave  the  answer  in 
a  minute  and  a  half.  On  reckoning  it  up  after  him,  a 
different  result  was  obtained.  "  Have  you  not  forgotten 
the  leap-years .''"  said  the  negro.  The  omission  was  sup- 
pUed,  and  the  number  then  agreed  with  his  answer. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.  N.  is  received,  and  we  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  in- 
serting his  letter  next  week. 

We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
Alpine  Philosopher's  letter  this  week.  It  is  an  admira- 
ble production,  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  in 
him  an  able  coadjutor,  reasoning  upon  the  same  pair  of 
principles  as  ourselves.  There  is  no  other  mode  of  ana- 
lysis which  is  universal  in  its  application. 


Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence;  Ladies  Free. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 


We  have  now  shown  the  positive  and  negative  action  of 
evil  and  good,  and  the  necessity  of  referring  both  for  ex- 
istence to  the  same  universal  cause.  We  have  also  de- 
monstrated the  absurdity  of  the  ftrst  principles  of  all  the 
moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  world,  which  has 
hitherto  proceeded  upon  a  contrary  supposition,  to  the 
great  confusion  of  all  the  elements  of  human  society. 

We  shall  now  proceed  still  farther  in  our  analysis, 
everlastingly  keeping  in  view  this  eternal  and  universal 
law  of  Nature,  the  positive  and  negative  action.  These 
two  ideas  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  our  readers, 
otherwise  they  will  most  assuredly  misunderstand  us, 
and  confound  themselves.  They  are  the  two  swords  of 
St.  Peter,  and  the  two  cross-keys  ofknoAvledge,  without 
which  there  is  no  admittance  into  the  arcana  of  Nature. 

Last  week's  article  was  a  diversion  for  an  especial  pur- 
pose, and  we  trust  a  most  useful  diversion,  for  throwing 
the  important  subject  of  Evil  into  clearer  light.  Before 
that  we  were  upon  the  Positive  and  Negative  doctrines  of 
Justification — Christ  individual  and  universal,  &c.  We 
shall  now  speak  of  one  important  elementary  doctrine  of 
religion,'namely,  Redemption,  without  the  illustration  of 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  proceed.  The  first  ques- 
tion then  to  ask,  in  conformity  with  our  mode  of  analysis, 
is,  "What  are  its  positive  and  negative  doctrines.'^" 
The  positive  doctrine  of  the  old  church  is,  "  The  elect, 
or  a  small  number  only,  shall  be  saved."  The  negative 
doctrine  to  this  is,  "All  men  shall  be  saved." 

Now,  it  must  be  remembered  here,  that  the  positive 
doctrines  of  the  old  world  become  negative  in  the  new, 
and  the  negative  of  the  old  become  positive  in  the  new. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  prove  by  quotations  from 
Scripture  the  doctrine  of  future  and  eternal  punishments. 
The  passages  are  too  numerous,  and  have  been  too  fre- 
quently impressed  upon  our  minds  in  infancy  and  man- 
hood to  be  forgotten.  We  think,  therefore,  that  we  may 
safely  take  it  for  granted,  that  fire  and  brimstone,  the 
worm  that  never  dieth,  weeping  and  wailing,  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth  in  outer  darkness,  are  in  reservation  for  the 
wicked — "  the  smoke  of  whose  torment  ascendeth  up  for 
ever  and  ever  before  the  presence  of  God  and  his  holy 
■^^'g  shall  therefore  now  address  ourselves  to  the 
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task  of  demonstrating  the  negative  doctrine;  namely, 
that  which  gives  the  lie  to  the  positive,  and  treats  it  as 
an  imposition  on  human  creduUty.  It  is  this  double  cha- 
racter of  the  Bible  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
books,  and  stamps  it  with  the  royal  seal  of  Nature  as  the 
book  of  books. 


"God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the 
world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved 
(John  iii.  17).  Of  that  Son  it  is  said,  "he  gave  himself 
a  ransom  for  all  men,  to  be  testified  in  due  time"  (1  Tim. 
ii.  6)  ;  as  much  as  to  say,  there  is  a  time  when  this  great 
truth  shall  be  testified  and  demonstrated  ;  but  we  must 
suffer  the  nightmare  of  priestly  fear,  and  real  fire  and 
brimstone,  to  sit  upon  the  people  for  a  few  generations 
more,  until  they  have  got  a  fair  trial  of  the  influence  of 
superstitious  fear  in  preserving  the  morals  of  society- 
then  we  shall  let  out  the  great  secret,  that  all  men  shall 
be  saved.  In  corroboration  of  this  text,  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  also  reasons  in  the  following  manner: — "that 
as  in  the  first  Adam  all  men  died,  so  in  Christ,  the  second 
Adam,  all  shall  be  made  alive"  (1  Cor.  xv.  22).  He  ba- 
lances the  two  together,  and  shows  that  the  Saviour  must 
undo  all  that  the  destroyer  does.  "  Therefore,  as  by  the 
offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condem- 
nation ;  so,  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  hath 
come  upon  all  men  to  justification  of  life"  (Rom.  v.  18). 
John  also  reasons  in  a  similar  way  when  he  says  that 
Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  our  siiis  ;  and  not  for  ours 
only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  (1  John  ii.  2). 
All  this  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  promise  made 
to  Abraham,  that  in  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed  ;  as  also  with  the  frequent  declaration 
of  the  Prophets,  that  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of 
God.  These  are  powerful  texts  against  the  fire  and  brim- 
stone doctrine,  and  they  puzzle  the  priests  exceedingly  ; 
so  much  so,  that  they  are  seldom  or  never  quoted  to  the 
people.  They  are  also  powerful  arguments,  amongst 
many  others,  against  that  absurd  opinion  which  prevails 
amongst  the  superficial  infidels  of  the  present  age,  that 
the  Bible  is  an  invention  of  the  priests  !  Yet  it  is  a  book 
to  which  the  priests  always  gave  their  decided  opposition, 
till  it  was  forced  into  reputation  by  the  patronage  of  the 
people,  preserved  unmutilated  and  uncorrupted  by  the 
jealous  eye  of  sectarian  criticism. 

But  what  do  the  priests  say  in  opposition  to  this  nega- 
tive doctrine  of  universal  redemption  ?  They  say  that 
when  the  Bible  says  all  men  shall  be  saved,  that  all 
means  some  ;  and  therefore,  it  should  be  read  "  some  shall 
be  saved."  Therefore,  according  to  them,  St.  Paul  ought 
to  have  reasoned  thus :  "  As  in  Adam  all  died,  so  in 
Christ  shall  fome  be  made  alive;  and  as  by  the  offence  of 
one,  all  were  condemned ;  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one, 
shall  some  be  justified."  Beautiful  logic!  Exquisite 
reasoning !  Behold  the  value  of  a  liberal  education,  in 
enabUng  the  'pious  mind  to  handle  the  word  of  God  dii- 
creetly,  and  correct  the  diction  and  bad  logic  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit !  Yet  this  is  what  all  the  clergy  do  wheji  they  treat 
of  the  subject  critically — which  they  seldom  do — and 
therefore  their  most  approved  and  convenient  plan  is  to 
muster  all  ihe  positive  threatening  passages^  saying,  "thus 
spaaketh  the  word  of  God  in  the  most  positive  manner;" 
but  they  don't  bring  forth  the  negatives. 

We  have  heard  them  occasionally,  however,  Avhen  al- 
most constrained,  either  by  the  doubts  or  infidelity,  or 
strong  argumentative  reasoning  of  some  opponents,  actu- 
ally venture  to  contend  against  mercy  and  justice,  and 
employ  all  their  eloquence,  learning,  and  sophistry,  to 
tread  the  love  of  God  under  foot,  and  prove  him  by  the 
book  to  be  a  devil  for  ever,  with  whom  prayer  and  sup- 
plication shall  be  useless,  and  to  whom  the  everlasting 
yells  of  infidels,  heretics,  and  hypocrites;  m  sensitive  tor- 
ment, shall  be  the  music  of  justice  and  mercy,  combined 
in  infinite,  overflowing  fulness  ! 

_  This  was  certainly  a  rich  treat  when  it  took  place ;  and, 
like  a  Christmas  pantomime,  it  only  came  at  certain  sea- 
sons. But  the  reader  may  enquire  Avhat  they  do  with 
the  negative,  how  they  smother  all  the  promises  of  univer- 
sal redemption  and  infinite  love  ?  Some  have  one  way, 
some  another;  some  deny  them  flatly,  by  translating 
them  with  a  barbarous  and  savage  twist,  to  which  their 
hearers  listen  in  respectful  reverential  silence;  others 
count  the  passages  which  threaten  reprobation  and  tor- 
ment to  the  unbelievers,  and  compare  them  with  the 
number  of  passages  which  promise  salvation  to  all,  both 
good  and  bad ;  and  finding  the  evil  to  predominate,  they 
say,  "  Dearly  beloved,  it  is  evident  that  damnation  is  the 
truth,  for  the  number  prevaileth  on  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. There  is  but  a  small  number  of  passages  that 
promise  salvation  to  ail ;  therefore,  I  would  have  you 
not  to  depend  upon  them  ;  follow  the  multitude."  Beau- 
tiful reasoning  for  an  expounder  of  that  book,  which  says, 
"Mercy  shall  triumph  over  judgment,"  which  says  that 
God  giveth  not  victory  to  number,  but  "  one  shall  chase 
a  thousand,  and  two  shall  put  ten  thousand  to  flight  I" 
Is  not  one  p7'omi.^e  of  God  stronger  than  a  thousand 
threats  ?  are  not  two  promises  of  God  stronger  than  ten 
thousand  denunciations  of  judgment }  If  n"ot,  how  can 
It  be  true  that  "  Mercy  is  his  darling  attribute,  judgment 
only  his  strange  work,"  and  that  mercy  shall  finally 
triumph  over  judgment  > 

There  are  numerous  other  proofs  which  miglit  be  ad- 
duced ;  but  our  space  is  small  ,and  the  above  are  quite 
sufficient  to  establish  the  counter  doctrine  of  universal 
redemption,  in  opposition  to  the  partial  redemption  of 
the  priests.  But  there  is  one  which,  by  its  conciseness 
and  fullness  of  thought,  is  worthy  of  particular  attention, 
viz.—"  God  is  the  saviourof  rt//men,  especially  themwho 
believe"— (1  Tim.  iv.  10).  Here  is  a  distinction  between 
faith  and  infidelity  ;  but  salvation  to  both— an  especial 
salvation  to  faith.  Those  who  read  our  seventeenth 
number  carefully,  may  understand  this  at  once.  They 
are  not  to  suppose  that  there  is  more  faith  in  a  priest  or 
Christian  than  an  atheist— not  a  particle ;  if  Christians 
had  more  faith  than  others,  they  would  lend  and  borrow 
more  freely,  and  with  less  fear,  jealousy,  or  reluctance 
than  others;  but  is  it  so?  Can  one  Christian  go  into 
another  Christian's  shop  and  say  "  I  shall  take  this  article; 


trust  to  ray  good  faith  in  repaying  you.?"  No  ;  the  other 
Christian  wants  a  security;  and  even  when  one  Chris- 
tian pays  a  debt  to  another  Christian,  he  does  not  think 
himself  safe  unless  he  have  a  stamp  receipt  as  a  guarantee 
against  the  roguery  of  other  men  of  faith  Uke  himself. 
The  atheist  does  the  same  ;  but  he  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  :  we  have  all  the  spirit  of  the  old  world,  and  that 
is  a  spirit  of  infidehty,  or  want  of  faith— it  is  negative 
faith ;  and  the  more  faith  a  man  professes,  the  greater 
liar  he  generally  is.  Compare  this  faith  with  the  faith  of 
Christ— Luke  vi.  34,  "  If  ye  lend  to  them  of  whom  ye 
hope  to  receive,  what  thank  have  ye  ?  for  sinners  also 
lend  to  sinners,  to  receive  as  much  again ;  but  love  ye 
your  enemies,  and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing 
again,  aud  (here  is  the  trial  of  faith)  your  reward  shall 
be  great,  and  ye  shall  be  the  children  of  the  Highest,  for 
he  is  kind  to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil."  What  a  farce 
the  faith  of  the  world  is,  compared  to  this  !  'Tis  the 
same  also  with  charity — "He  that  giveth  to  the  poor, 
lendeth  to  the  Lord  ;"  but  the  Lord  has  got  so  little  cre- 
dit  amongst  the  sons  of  this  old  world's  faith,  that  the 
poor  are  going  destitute  in  the  streets,  without  food  to 
eat,  or  a  home  to  shelter  them ;  whilst  the  faithful  de- 
fenders of  faith  as  it  is,  are  lolling  on  their  sofa^  before 
boards  of  luxuries  !  Faith  !  faith  !  there  is  no  faith  in 
the  world,  unless  you  go  amongst  savage  nations,  whom 
the  missionaries  cannot  convert,  and  there  you  may  find 
a  little  of  it ;  as  also  among  the  Mahometans,  where  the 
merchants  lay  down  their  goods  in  the  bazaars  with  the 
prices  attached,  then  go  and  smoke  their  pipes  in  the 
coffee-houses,  come  back,  and  find  the  money  instead  of 
the  goods,  which  the  purchaser  has  quietly  taken  away. 
This  is  faith  ;  and  it  is  faith  in  God;  for  if  men  have  no 
faith  in  each  other,  their  faith  in  God  must  have  a  sorry 
foundation,  since  it  all  rests  upon  human  testimony : 
without  this  faith  there  is  no  salvation  for  man  ;  a  system 
of  faith  is  a  system  of  universal  credit.  In  our  own  ex- 
perience we  have  met  only  one  instance  of  such  faith — it 
was  in  a  seal  engraver ;  we  called  at  his  shop  for  a  trifling 
article,  worth  half-a-crown,  and  happening  to  speak  of 
watches,  he  said  he  had  a  fine  gold  repeater  to  dispose  of 
very  cheap.  He  showed  it  instantly  ;  it  was  a  beautiful 
piece  of  workmanship.  We  asked  if  it  kept  time  well. 
"  You  may  have  a  trial  of  it,"  he  replied.  And  do  you 
know  the  person  to  whom  you  give  it,  was  our  answer  ? 
"No,"  he  said,  "but  I  have  no  fear."  We  had  no  in- 
tention of  purchasing;  but  we  determined  to  put  his 
faith  to  the  test.  We  took  the  watch,  without  depositing 
a  farthing,  or  giving  any  security  whatever,  carried  it 
about  for  several  days,  and  at  last  returned  it ;  and  to  this 
day  the  man  neither  knows  our  name  nor  character. 
This  is  faith,  and  a  world  of  such  faith  would  be  a  para- 
dise; but  it  belongs  to  neither  Jew,  Christian,  nor 
Infidel,  and  in  a  state  of  things  like  the  present,  it  is  not 
prudent,  for  faith  cannot  grow  in  this  old  world  any  more 
than  grapes  can  grow  on  the  shores  of  Greenland. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  how  an  especial  salvation  is  be- 
stowed upon  the  children  of  faith,  or  the  new  world : 
they  are  born,  bred,  and  live  in  paradise  ;  as  the  prophet 
Esdras  says,  they  do  not  see  hell.  But  still,  as  our  quo- 
tation has  it,  God  is  the  saviour  of  all   men  ;  and  the 
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doctrine  of  universal  redemption  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
and  of  Nature. 

Then  the  query  is,  how  are  these  two  contrary  propo- 
gitions  reconciled  ?  Very  easily  ;  as  easily  as  the  posi- 
tives and  negatives  of  any  other  department  of  Nature. 
The  one  alludes  to  the  person,  and  the  other  to  the  prin- 
ciples, which  are  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  our 
nature.  When  it  is  said  that  the  wicked  shall  be  de- 
stroyed, it  means  that  all  wicked  principles  shall  be  de- 
stroyed with  eternal  punishments ;  and  this  is  a  great 
blessing,  in  which  we  shall  all  rejoice.  When  it  is  said 
that  all  men  shall  be  saved,  it  means  that  whilst  the  prin- 
ciples are  destroyed,  the  person  shall  be  saved,  but  re- 
newed ;  as  St.  Paul  says,  the  man  himself  shall  be  saved, 
yet  so  as  by  fire.  Eternal  punishments  are  therefore  a 
blessing  ;  they  mean  nothing  else  than  the  destruction  of 
evil.  "  The  word  of  God  is  not  carnal,  but  spiritual.  The 
carnal  mind  cannot  receive  the  things  of  God,  neither 
can  it  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned." 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  express  the  thing  so  myste- 
riously }  We  reply,  it  is  only  mysterious  to  ignorance. 
The  doctrine  of  the  positive  and  negative  action  of  Nature 
is  simple,  and  intelligible  to  a  child,  when  the  child  is 
taught  it ;  and  if  men  had  been  told  how  it  was,  and  what 
it  meant,  then  they  would  not  have  discovered  it.  Man 
must  find  out  everything;  even  revelation  itself  is  igno- 
rance and  darkness  till  human  reason  and  science  have 
analysed  it,  so  that  all  knowledge  is  elaborated  by  the 
human  mind  from  the  materials  in  a  rude  state  which 
Nature  presents  it.  As  she  has  given  the  material  world 
to  the  senses  for  us  to  analyse,  so  has  she  given  the  moral 
and  spiritual  world  to  the  imagination.  Sensible  nature 
and  revelation  are  the  positive  and  negative  elements  of 
thought ;  both  are  equally  unintelligible  at  first ;  and  in 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  the  full  and  satisfactory 
dissection  and  demonstration  of  both  come  out  together  ; 
so  that  at  the  very  time  when  Faraday  (this  he  did  about 
a  month  ago)  is  declaring  at  the  Royal  Institution  that 
the  whole  science  of  chemistry  is  about  to  be  revolution- 
ized, and  established  upon  a  new  base,  we  are  now  lay- 
ing a  new  foundation  of  spiritual  and  intellectual 
chemistry,  exactly  corresponding  to  his.  His  foundation 
is,  the  positive  and  negative  action  of  the  electric  power, 
which  is  now  supposed  to  be  the  great  ostensible  chemical 
agent  of  Nature ;  we  are,  therefore,  in  the  very  van  of 
progress,  and  are  anticipating  a  new  practical  and  theo- 
retical universal  philosophy.        THE  SHEPHERD. 


MIND  AND  MATTER. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE    SHEPHBRD. 

Sir,— Most  of  your  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that 
there  is  a  philosophical  hypothesis  which  denies  the  real 
existence  of  matter,  time,  motion,  and  space,  maintain- 
ing that  all  these  are  but  mental  perceptions,  or  imagin- 
ings of  the  mind,  and  that,  consequently,  if  there  were 
no  minds,  these  appearances  would  not  have  even  a  fan- 
cied existence.  Probably,  however,  few  of  them  have 
^ven  this  theory  any  attention,  taking  for  granted  that 
the  current  opinion  concerning  it  was  correct,  namely  of 
its  being  too  manifestly  absurd  and  visionary  to  be  enter- 


tained by  sane  intellects.  I  once  thought  so  myself;  but 
a  more  liberal  schooling  has  made  me  extremely  careful 
how  I  decide  before  examining.  To  doubt  is  certainly 
the  first  step  towards  philosophy,  but  to  examine  is  the 
next;  and  the  not  taking  this  second  step  often  renders 
us  ignorant  and  presumptuous  bigots. 

Now,  Sir,  having  had  my  curiosity  very  much  excited 
by  the  above-mentioned  theory,  and  not  wishing  to  rank 
among  the  bigots,  I  beg  to  avail  myself  of  the  highly 
Uberal  manner  in  which  you  have  opened  the  pages  of 
the  Shepherd-  to  the  seekers  for  truth,  and  to  ask  for  in- 
formation on  the  subject  from  yourself  and  that  part  of 
your  flock  who  may  have  reflected  upon  it.  By  way  of 
opening  the  investigation,  permit  me  to  subjoin  a  few 
propositions,  or  rather  questions,  which  present  them- 
selves to  my  mind  with  reference  to  the  subject.  The 
doctrine  was,  I  believe,  known  to  the  ancients  many 
centuries  ago.  In  our  own  country,  Bishop  Berkeley  is 
the  principal  writer  who  has  supported  it. 
Propositions  and  Queries. 

1.  We  can  know  nothing  of  matter,  time,  motion,  and 
space,  but  as  our  senses  are  really  or  imaginarily  affected 
by  their  qualities  or  attributes. 

2.  That,  while  in  our  waking  state,  these  qualities  or 
attributes  affect  us  through  the  intervention  of  the  five 
senses  only. 

3.  But  that  in  dreams,  during  the  state  of  sleep,  and 
in  some  diseases,  we  are  affected,  in  imagination,  by  all 
the  properties  or  attributes  of  matter,  time,  space,  and 
motion,  and  believe  them  existing  or  going  on  around 
us  as  vividly  as  during  the  hours  of  wakefulness  and 
health. 

4.  Hence,  does  it  not  follow,  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  matter,  motion,  time,  and  space,  should 
have  a  real,  independent  existence,  in  order  that  we 
should  believe  their  existence ;  and  that,  consequently,  it 
is  possible  that  the  universe  may  be  one  in  idea  only,  life 
itself  be  but  an  idea,  and  dreaming  its  natural  type ;  in 
other  words,  that  nothing  exists  but  mind — the  universal 
mind,  and  its  creations  of  secondary  minds .'' 

5.  Does  not  this  hypothesis  of  the  non-existence  of 
matter,  time,  motion,  and  space,  escape  many  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and  incomprehensibilities  to  which  the  opposite 
doctrine  leads,  especially  the  following :  first,  as  regards 
matter,  its  infinite  or  definite  divisibility;  secondly,  as 
regards  time,  its  eternity ;  thirdly,  as  regards  space,  its 
illimitableness?  It  does  not,  any  more  than  its  contrary, 
attempt  to  search  into  the  mysteries  of  first  causes. 

6.  The  only  true  notion  of  time  we  can  form  is  that 
which  arises  from  the  contemplation  ©f  the  succession  of 
our  ideas  or  thoughts.  This  is  proved  by  our  being 
insensible  of  time  -while  under  the  influence  of  sound 
sleep,  insensibility,  or  syncope. 

7.  As  space  and  motion  can  only  be  measured  by  a 
comparison  with  matter,  if  the  existence  of  matter  be  a 
delusion,  so  must  also  the  former  be  delusions. 

Fearing  that  I  shall  be  trespassing  upon  the  limits  of 
your  paper,  I  will  not  trouble  you  any  further  at  pre- 
sent. Before  I  conclude,  however,  allow  me  to  remark, 
that  the  doctrine  under  consideration  does  not  seem  to 
me  in  any  way  to  detract,  as  some  will  have  it,  from  the 
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sublimity  of  nature,  but  rather  to  increase  it,  at  the 
sanae  time  giving  rise  to  extended  hopes  in  man  as  to  the 
future  which  awaits  him.  Nor  does  it  lessen  in  any 
degree  our  interest  inlhis  our  being,  for,  after  all,  if  all 
"we  are  conscious  of  is  but  mere  appearances  and  delu- 
sions, it  is  with  them  only  that  we  have  to  deal;  and  as 
they  are  presented  to  us  by  uniform  laws,  it  is  our  true 
interest  to  search  after  these  laws,  and  to  regulate  our 
conduct,  and  form  our  opinions,  according  to  the  know- 
ledge we  thence  derive.     I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

London,  Dec.  29,  1834.  W.  N. 

[W.  N.  is  quite  correct.  The  existence  of  mind  is  an 
axiom ;  the  existence  of  matter  is  an  inference  which  we 
take  for  granted.  Mind  is  therefore  the  positive,  and 
Matter  the  negative.] 


LETTERS  ON  TELLURISM,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

LETTER    III. 

If  all  in  nature  is  subjected  to  the  general  law  of  Polarity; 
if  the  most  general  form  under  which  the  law  of  polarity 
manifests  itself  on  earth  is  the  phenomenon  of  solar  and 
telluric  life,  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  as  well  as  the 
single  individuals,  must  be  subjected  to  the  same  general 
law. 

1.  In  fact,  if  we  consider  the  history  of  the  human 
race,  we  find  it  following  in  its  development  the  physio- 
logical laws  of  solar  and  telluric  life. 

2.  The  solar  life  of  mankind  consists  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  intelligence  and  liberty ;  the  telluric  life,  on  the 
contrary,  consists  in  the  manifestation  of  instinct  and  ne- 
cessity. The  more  mankind  is  subjected  to  the  telluric 
life,  the  more  will  instinct  and  necessity  govern  the  world, 
and  the  expression  of  all  actions,  morals,  and  feelings 
■will  be  concentrated  in  one  focus,  called  belief  or  faith. 
The  more  mankind  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  solar 
life,  the  more  will  intelligence  and  liberty  govern  the 
world.  The  general  expression  of  all  actions,  morals,  and 
feelings  will  be  also  concentrated  in  one  focus,  called 
knowledge. 

3.  But  since  polarity  is  the  universal  law,  there  can 
be  in  the  history  of  mankind  neither  faith  without  know- 
ledge, nor  necessity  without  liberty,  but  both  must  al- 
ways exist,  and  will  ever  exist  together  :  the  only  differ- 
ence between  one  epoch  and  the  other  will  be  their 
-i-  or  — ,  or  the  preponderance  of  the  one  over  the 
other.  The  coexistence  of  the  two  aspects  of  life,  the 
positive  and  the  negative,  and  their  oscillatory  process 
■was  allegorically  expressed  under  the  struggle  of  two 
principles. 

4.  The  ancient  world  presents  the  phenomena  of  tel- 
luric influence.  It  is  the  night  of  mankind;  here  won- 
ders, divinations,  dreams,  prophecies,  oracles,  and  revela- 
tions, follow  one  another.  As  the  animal  by  instinct 
builds  the  most  wonderful  cells  or  nests,  moves  and  tra- 
vels from  region  to  region,  distinguishes  the  healing  or 
nourishing  food  from  that  which  is  poisonous  and  un- 
wholesome; in  the  same  way  the  seers,  the  magicians, 
the  priests,  the  poets,  the  artists  of  the  old  world,  per- 
formed those  deeds  which  the  most  enlightened  among 
the  children  living  under  the  solar  life  can  now  neither 
understand  nor  believe.  Thus  the  waking  individual 
can  scarcely  comprehend  and  believe  that  which  he  has 
dreamed  or  done  during  that  part  of  life  which  he  calls 
sleep. 

5.  The  ancient  world  had  reached  the  summit  of  tel- 
luric life  when  Christ  and  the  Christian  had  made  their 


appearance.  The  earth  was  then  on  the  highest  point  of 
somnambulism.  By  the  means  of  Christ,  and  through 
the  Christian  religion,  the  family  of  mankind  began  to 
awaken.  Christ's  wonders  are  as  it  were  the  morning 
dreams  of  one  who  is  near  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  beams 
of  that  centre  of  light  that  calls  forth  the  solar  life  in 
nature. 

6.  This  philosophical  bird's-eye  view  of  the  past  can 
alone  explain  the  twofold  nature  of  Christ,  and  the  two- 
fold forms  under  which  Christianity  must  appear. 

7.  Primitive  Christianity,  with  its  wonders,  with  its 
belief,  with  its  instinctive  necessity,  is  the  last  and  most 
luminous  aspect  of  telluric  life.  Christianity,  with  its 
new  world  and  its  new  heaven,  with  its  law  of  love  'and 
liberty,  with  its  appeal  to  reason,  belongs  to  the  solar 
Ufe  ;  hence  the  dis<:overy  of  printing,  the  Copernican 
system,  the  manifold  discoveries  in  all  sciences,  and  the 
science  of  tellurism,  or  animal  magnetism,  could  only 
occur  under  the  influence  of  solar  hfe. 

8.  Our  readers  must,  however,  bear  constantly  in  mind 
that  the  general  law  of  Natm-e  being  polarity,  and  each 
pole  being  a  constituent  part  of  the  whole,  the  preponder- 
ance of  a  pole  over  the  other  does  not  imply  the  destruc- 
tion or  absence  of  the  other.  During  the  telluric  life  of 
mankind,  the  solar  life  was  also  existing,  but  subordinate 
to  the  telluric  life ;  and,  vice  versa,  when  the  solar  life 
shall  have  reached  its  summit,  the  telluric  life  will  still 
exist,  only  in  a  subordinate  state. 

9.  Since  nations  and  individuals  are  not  insulated  in 
Nature,  but  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  pola- 
rity, there  will  be  always  nations  and  individuals  who,  in 
relation  to  the  others,  will  be  the  representatives  of  one 
of  the  two  poles. 

10.  The  Jews,  in  relation  to  the  Gentiles,  were  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  positive  pole ;  and  the  Jews  were  the 
negative  pole  in  relation  to  the  Egyptians.  At  present, 
the  whole  east  is,  in  comparison  with  the  west,  in  a  state 
of  somnambulism. 

11.  The  religious  books  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  the  Koran,  are  not  inven- 
tions of  designing  priestcraft,  but  divine  dream-books  of 
inspired  seers. 

12.  The  gods,  or  the  god  of  these  religions,  were  but 
allegories,  or  personifications  of  some  principles  of  life. 
They  were  but  partial,  individual  creations  of  telluric 
influence. 

13.  The  diagram  of  the  whole  history  of  mankind,  as 
viewed  by  the  eyes  of  the  philosopher,  is  the  following : 

UNIVERSAL  LAW. 

ANCIENT    WOKLD.  NEW   V,'0IILI>. 

Positive.  Positive. 

fFeehngand  imagination      C         Intelligence 
j  Necessity  j  Liberty 

I  Instinctive  action,  in-  J  intelligent action,know. 
4—^      stmctive  intuition,     +%  lp,ltrp 

1  belief  I  ° 

Night  life  1  Solar  life 

|_      Ganglions  system  L       Cerebral  system 

Negative.  Negative, 

f  Intelligence  f  Feeling  and  imagination 

j  Liberty  j  Necessity 

I         „.  .      ,  I  Instinctive    action,    in- 

}  Intelligentaction,know-      J      stipctive  intuition, 
ledge  j  belief 

Solar  Ufe  j  Night  life 

l^       Cerebral  system  l      Gangiious  system 

Positive  (  +  )  and  Negative  (  — )  equal  to  the   whole 
Nature. 
THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 
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AIR  AND  ^rATER. 

ATSfOSPHERic  air  is  composed  of  two  gases,  oxygen  and 
nitrogen.  "\V' hen  tliese  two  gases  are  separated,  and  en- 
closed in  a  glass  receiver,  they  exhibit  two  distinct  pro- 
perties diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  If  you  take 
a  burning  match  whose  flame  is  gone,  and  the  red  ember 
merely  glowing,  and  dip  it  into  the  oxygen,  the  match  is 
immediately  rekindled,  and  burns  with  the  greatest  vehe- 
mence, emitting  a  hght  which  is  dazzling  to  the  eyes.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  look  upon  phosphorus  burning  in 
oxygen.  On  the  contrary,  take  a  flaming  match,  or  burn- 
ing phosphorus,  or  burning  coal,  and  put  it  into  nitrogen, 
and  it  is  instantly  extinguished.  These  are  the  two  in- 
gredients of  air,  which  support  life— extreme  opposites. 
Which  is  the  devil  ?  If  the  devil  is  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness, nitrogen  must  be  the  devil,  for  it  extinguishes  the 
light,  and  that  is  four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere.  Nitro- 
gen extinguishes  life  as  rapidly  as  it  extinguishes  flame. 
It  is  a  deadly  substance,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  life.  No 
animal  can  exist,  and  no  food  can  be  rendered  nutritious, 
without  it.  In  respect  to  their  polar  characters,  oxygen 
is  positive  and  nitrogen  negative. 

Oxygen  belongs  to  water  as  well  as  to  air,  and  it  com- 
bines with  twice  its  own  bulk  of  hydrogen  to  form  water. 
Hydrogen  is  different  from  either  of  the  other  two ;  it 
extinguishes  flame  like  nitrogen,  but  it  burns  itself:  it 
steals  the  flame  from  the  match.  Thus  in  lighting  a  gas- 
burner  you  find  that  the  hydrogen  gas  extinguishes  the 
match,  and  catches  the  flame.  Nitrogen  would  extin- 
guish it,  but  would  not  burn ;  the  light  would  instantly 
disappear.  Oxygen  will  not  burn,  but  it  will  cause  the 
match  to  burn  better.  Here  are  three  distinct  natures  ; 
one  causes  to  burn,  another  hums,  and  another  extin- 
guishes light,  and  creates  total  darkness.  In  respect  to 
its  polar  character,  hydrogen  is  negative — one  positive 
and  two  negatives  in  the  three.  It  is  the  opposition  of 
these  twonatures  that  causes  them  to  unite  as  they  do.  Two 
perfect  negatives  could  only  unite  in  warfare;  they  repel 
each  other.  It  is  not  that  close  and  intimate  union  which 
is  analagous  to  love.  Hence  the  origin  of  chemical  afli- 
nities  and  aversions.  It  is  all  a  system  of  love  and  hati-ed 
throughout  universal  Nature,  which  is  all  sexual  from 
infinity  to  infinity.  God  is  positive,  the  devil  is  nega- 
tive, and  vice  versa.  They  cannot  exist  without  each 
other. 

In  subjecting  them  to  electrical  influence,  oxygen  al- 
ways arranges  itself  on  the  positive  pole,  and  hydrogen 
on  the  negative.  The  metals  all  arrange  themselves  on 
the  same  side  as  hydrogen ;  chlorine,  iodine,  fluorine,  &:c., 
go  to  the  positive,  with  oxygen.  In  fine,  all  Nature  ar- 
ranges itself  on  one  or  other  of  these  two  sides  as  deter- 
minately  as  mankind  or  animals  divide  themselves  into 
two  sexes.  Chemists  frequently  call  oxygen  negative, 
because  it  goes  to  the  positive  side,  and  hydrogen  positive, 
because  it  goes  to  the  negative.  This  is  quite  in  charac- 
ter ;  for  opposite  extremes,  like  opposite  sexes,  seek  each 
other. 

These  are  modern  discoveries  ;  discoveries,  not  of  this 
century  only,  but  discoveries  actually  made  since  the  ac- 
cession of  the  present  king  to  the  British  throne.     The 


discoveries  of  electro-  chemistry  are  due  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  Michael  Faraday,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  whose  splendid  course  of  experimental 
lectures  has  afturded  us  the  means  of  giving  our  readers 
a  more  accurate  and  scientific  analysis  of  Nature  than  we 
could  otherwise  have  done,  although  our  doctrine  was 
completely  formed  in  our  own  mind  at  the  latter  end  of 
1828,  exactly  six  years  ago.  But  we  do  not  profess  to 
teach  chemistry;  we  wish  to  direct  the  minds  of  our 
readers  to  a  systematic  study  of  Nature,  which  no  public 
teacher  has  ever  yet  done,  nor  could  do,  because  he  had 
no  systematic  arrangement  in  his  own  mind,  and  there- 
fore could  not  communicate  it  to  others.  This  sexual, 
or  positive  and  negative  division  of  Nature,  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  Fact*,  systems,  and  theories  are  of  no 
use  without  it,  for  there  can  be  no  judicious  arrangement 
of  principles  except  upon  the  fundamental  law  ot  all  Na- 
ture— positive  and  negative,  male  and  female  properties. 
This  law  extends  to  mind  as  well  as  matter,  and  is  the 
key  to  all  the  science  of  society,  viz.,  politics  and  eccle- 
siastics. 


LIGHT. 

Positive  and  negative  light,  or  light  and  darkness,  is  a 
most  mysterious  subject  of  contemplation;  its  subtlety, 
its  velocity,  its  intangibility,  its  imponderability,  are 
quite  confounding  to  the  curious  and  philosophic  mind. 
We  can  weigh  air,  we  can  weigh  gas— but  light,  like  an 
Idea,  or  a  mental  abstraction,  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  balance.  If  you  take  the  seven  colours  of  the 
Newtonian  spectrum,  and  paint  a  circular  piece  of  paste- 
board with  them  in  their  relative  proportions,  you  find  these 
seven  colours  appear  white  when  the  circle  is  made  to  re- 
volve with  rapidity :  but  if  you  take  these  same  seven 
colours  in  powders,  and  mix  them  together,  they  make 
black.  In  the  first  case  the  colours  were  in  motion,  in 
the  second  at  rest.  Motion  and  rest,  then,  correspond  to 
light  and  darkness,  as  the  positive  and  negative  pole. 
This  is  the  same  as  action  and  inaction. 

Many  ingenious  theories  have  been  formed  respecting 
light.  Huygens  imagined  that  it  consisted  of  an  omni- 
present fluid,  or  gaseous  substance,  which  was  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  chemical  action  of  the  sun  as  the  positive 
pole.  This  corresponds  with  the  above  idea  of  motion 
and  rest.  Newton  imagined  that  it  consisted  of  a  mate- 
rial substance  emitted  from  the  sun  in  straight  lines. 
This  corresponds  with  the  phenomena  of  the  motion  of 
light;  and  the  demonstrations  of  Newton  and  his  disci- 
ples are  unanswerable,  so  far  as  this  motion  is  concerned. 
But  then  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  admit  the  idea  of  so 
continuous  and  rapid  an  influx  of  a  material  substance 
into  the  eye,  without  the  least  appearance  of  the  vacuity 
being  filled  up.  What  becomes  of  this  substance?  No 
gas  or  fluid  with  which  we  are  acquainted  can  continue  to 
flow  into  the  mouth  of  a  vessel  without  filling  the  vessel, 
and  thereby  creating  an  interruption  for  itself.  This 
objection  applies  equally  as  well  to  the  theory  of  Huygens 
in  its  rude  state,  which  supposes  continued  undulations 
of  this  omnipresent  fluid  to  be  continually  entering  the 
eye  in  a  similar  manner.     This  undulatory  theory  has. 
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however,  undergone  a  refinement  in  modern  tinaes,  by 
supposing  a  sort  of  electric  action  to  be  communicated 
from  one  particle  of  the  fluid  to  another ;  so  that  instead 
of  the  fluid  itself  moving,  it  remains  at  rest,  and  the 
chemical  action  effects  the  illumination  of  nature  by  sym- 
pathy alone.  AVhat  is  all  this  but  saying  in  other  words 
that  light  is  a  spirit.?  What  is  action?  Nothing  at  all. 
It  is  an  abstract  term,  like  love,  hatred,  imagination.  It 
is  neither  air,  earth,  nor  water,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nor 
carbon  ;  but  it  is  a  relation  or  affection  which  is  com- 
mon to  two  or  more  of  these  substances  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  If  action  and  reaction  are  not  spiritual,  they 
are  material.  If  they  are  material,  of  what  sort  of  stuff 
are  they  made?  Chemical  action  is  a  spirit,  and  nothing 
else  but  a  spirit;  and  that  spirit  Is  God,  having  two  dis- 
tinct properties  or  polar  characters,  a  positive  and  nega- 
tive; which  two  properties,  by  means  of  matter,  multiply 
modes  of  action  for  themselves  to  infinity. 

It  is  strange  that  the  most  infidel  and  atheistic  por- 
tion of  our  savans,  or  men  of  science,  should  take  the 
lead  in  introducing  the  real  spirituality  of  these  most 
subtle  phenomena  of  Nature.  Sir  R.  Phillips,  who  is 
far  in  advance  upon  many  scientific  subjects,  though  evi- 
dently chaotic  in  respect  to  the  moving  power  of  Nature, 
is  decidedly  of^  opinion  that  light  is  an  effect,  not  an 
entUy;  that  is,  nothing  at  all,  consequently  immaterial. 
Of  electricity  he  says,  "  All  the  confusion  of  electrical 
science  has  arisen  from  considering  the  cause  as  an  entity, 
and  not  as  an  effect  of  action  and  reaction  on  other  entities, 
and  not  merely  an  effect,  but  a  relative  effect;  and  in 
fact  as  two  effects  (positive  and  negative)  always  simul . 
taneous  and  absolutely  necessary."  This  is  all  that  the 
enlightened  spiritualist  contends  for — an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  immateriality  of  the  cause  and  effect  of  na- 
ture; matter  being  only  the  instrument  by  which  the 
immaterial  cause  and  effect,  or  two  opposite  attributes, 
direct  their  movements  and  exchange  relationships,  each 
becoming  positive  and  negative  by  turns. 

Electricity,  galvanism,  magnetism,  light,  are  all  modi- 
fications of  the  same  universal  law  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive action,  presenting  different  phenomena  merely  be- 
cause they  act  upon  different  substances.  Electricity  is 
produced  by  friction,  galvanism  by  contact,  magnetism 
resides  at  rest  in  certain  species  of  iron,  light  acts  in 
space  unconnected  with  solid  matter;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  the  very  same  cause  produces  all  the  other 
chemical  effects  of  nature,  which  all  invariably  exliibit 
the  same  everlasting  phenomena  of  positive  and  negative 
action.  So  that  we  thus  reduce  all  science  to  these  two 
fundamental  bases,  the  two  opposite  extremes  of  univer- 
sal almighty  power,  which  is  ever  at  work  and  never 
weary,  the  male  and  female  Deity;  viz.  chemical  action. 
There  is  no  other  action. 

But  wliat  is  light ;  is  it  a  cause  or  an  effect  ?  It  is 
both  cause  and  effect ;  immaterial,  yet  acting  with  mat- 
ter, to  which  it  communicates  its  double  properties,  the 
light  side  of  an  object  being  the  positive  pole,  the  dark 
the  negative.  "  Immaterial  \"  says  the  materialist,  in 
astonishment ;  yes,  but  make  it  material  if  you  will;  but 
you  never  can  have  done  with  your  reasoning  until  you 
come  to  a  nonentity,  as  Sir  Ricliard  calls  it.    And  what 


is  a  nonentity  ?  Why,  it  is  a  spirit,  a  mental  power, 
which,  although  we  cannot  comprehend,  we  must  either 
acknowledge  as  an  axiom,  or  talk  like  fools ;  and  that 
power  is  positive  and  negative,  viz.  God  and  Devil, 
light  and  darkness ;  hence  the  Scriptures  beautifully  and 
philosophically  define  God  to  be  the  one  extreme,  the 
devil  the  other.  "  God  is  light;"  the  devil  is  the  "prince 
of  darkness." 

Observe,  however,  how  nicely  fhe  balance  of  Nature  is 
kept  up  I  the  one  excels  in  one  thing,  the  other  in  ano- 
ther. Light  reveals  aU  the  beauties  of  earth,  but  dark- 
ness reveals  the  wonders  of  the  starry  heavens.  Light 
admits  the  vision  of  external  nature,  but  the  7nin<f  dwellg 
in  thick  darkness,  and  illuminates  itself  with  its  own 
imaginings.  Thus  the  sensual  light  is  positive  in  admit- 
ting vision,  the  intellectual  light  is  negative  to  receive  it ; 
but  when  it  has  received  it,  it  becomes  positive,  reacts 
upon  the  system,  and  controls  the  whole  man.  This 
corresponds  to  our  old  law  of  the  first  and  second  step 
of  Nature  :  the  first  is  always  inferior  to  the  second ;  the 
first  messiah  is  division,  the  second  peace ;  so  the  first 
light  is  merely  perception,  which  the  brutes  have  as  well 
as  we;  but  the  second  light  is  reflection,  which  is  preferred 
to  his  elder  brother.  "  The  Lord  hath  said  he  will  dwell 
in  the  tlrick  'darkness,"  and  so  shall  the  mind  for  ever  ; 
but  yet,  in  the  days  of  regeneration,  "  the  Lord  shall  be 
our  everlasting  light,  and  the  days  of  our  mourning  shall 
be  ended  ;"  and  so  it  shall  be,  for  the  mind  is  the  true 
light,  whicn  enlighteneth  the  world,  and  creates  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness. "  Who  is  a  wise  man,  and  he  shall  understand 
these  things;  prudent,  and  he  shall  know  them;  for  the 
ways  of  the  Lord  are  right,  and  the  just  shall  walk  in 
them,  but  transgressors  shall  fall  therein." 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  devil  represents  the 
mind  ;  hence  he  is  called  the  serpent;  and  the  serpent  is 
called  the  wisdom  of  God.  "  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents." 
And  why  is  he  called  our  enemy  ?  Because,  in  a  world 
of  ignorance,  during  the  inexperience  of  men,  the  mind 
is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  species ;  it  devises  all  the 
mischief :  hence  it  is  the  author  of  evil.  But  the  word 
says,  "  Satan  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light ;" 
the  enemy  shall  then  become  a  friend,  and  the  world  b« 
no  longer  under  a  devil,  but  under  a  God. 

PYRAMIDS,  &c. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  work  of  private  cir- 
culation by  the  late  Humphrey  Higgins,  Esq.  We  give 
the  whole  without  any  comment  at  present,  leaving  our 
readers  to  form  their  own  judgment  upon  the  subject. 

A  learned  orientahst  of  Cambridge,  in  a  work  called  the 
"  Cambridge  Key  to  the  Chronology  of  the  Hindoos," 
has  made  some  pertinent  observations  on  the  subject  of  a 
flood.  The  work  of  this  gentleman  is  the  best  defence 
of  the  flood  of  Noah  that  Thave  seen.  He  shows  that 
an  immense  flood  was  beheved  by  all  nations  to  have 
taken  place,  and  he  produces  proofs,  I  think  satisfactory, 
that  in  all  of  them  traditions  were  nearly  the  same  as  to 
date,  and  that  these  traditions  place  it  at  or  about  A.  M. 
1656,  of  Usher's  Chronology.  His  great  object  is  to 
prove  that  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  Patriarchs  before 
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the  flood  is  real  history,  and  not  a  mythos,  and  he  con- 
siders the  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  general  tradition  of 
a  flood,  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  Noah's  flood  with  aU  its 
details.  But  there  may  be  a  demur  to  this  conclusion, 
even  by  persons  who  may  admit  most  of  the  premises. 
Assuredly  the  circumstances  and  traditions,  so  gene- 
rally fouiul,  furnish  strong  grounds  for  belief  that  some 
great  flood  did  take  place  since  the  formation  of  the 
world  and  of  man.  But  the  reasons  which  1  have  given 
to  prove  that  man  has  been  created  since  the  universal 
flood,  which  buried  the  last  race  of  fossiUzed  animals, 
seems  to  be  satisfactory ;  therefore,  the  flood  of  which  I 
now  speak  must  have  been  of  later  date,  and  this  later 
flood  is  what  the  priests  of  all  religions  have  exaggerated 
into  a  univeisai  deluge,  burying  the  highest  of  our  pre- 
sent mountains  fifteen  cubits  deep.  This  flood  may  have 
taken  place  in  the  period  of  from  about  two  to  three  thou- 
sand years  before  Christ.  At  this  time  the  celebrated  city  of 
the  great  Bali,  or  Maha-Bahporc,  near  Sadrass,  in  India, 
may  have  been  destroyed.  Of  this  city  the  Cambridge 
Key  says,  "  The  stately  palaces,  august  temples,  and 
stupendous  edifices,  of  this  once-magnificent  city,  are 
universally  believed  by  every  Hindoo,  whether  learned 
or  unlearned,  to  have  been  destroyed  by  '  a  general  deluge 
brought  ujwn  the  earth  by  the  immediate  mandate  of  the 
Supreme  God.'  They  still  show  the  chasm  in  the  rock, 
that  forms  one  of  the  largest  choultrys  ;  and  the  cUvidetl 
sculpture  but  too  plainly  shows  that  nothing  less  than 
such  a  convulsion  of  nature  could  have  rent  so  large  a 
mass  of  solid  stone,  leaving  the  divided  sculpture  on  each 
side  the  chasm, — evidently  denoting  that  it  was  carved 
before  the  convulsion  took  place.  This  is  a  truth  too 
apparent  to  be  denied." 

Here  we  have  an  argument  worthy  the  consideration 
of  a  philosopher,  and  not  far  from  being  conclusive  as  to 
a  very  great  convulsion,  if  the  account  given  by  the  Key 
be  not  exaggerated.  I  wish  this  Indian  scholar  had  been 
a  Uttle  more  fuU,  and  had  told  us  that  he  had  seen  it 
himself,  for  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  his  sincerity.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  place  more  worthy  of  careful  exa- 
mination than  perhaps  any  other  in  the  world. 

The  account  given  by  this  gentleman  is,  in  general, 
confirmed  by  William  Chambers,  Esq.,  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  Asiatic  Transactions. 

As  I  have  just  said,  all  this  tends  to  prove  that  there 
really  has.been  a  very  great  convulsion  since  the  creation 
of  man,  and  the  foolish  exaggerations  of  priests  are  not 
enough  to  invalidate  it,  any  more  than  the  mythos  spliced 
on  to  the  history  of  ancient  Rome,  as  satisfactorily  shown 
hy  Niebuhr,  is  enough  to  prove  that  Rome  did  not  exist. 
Few  persons,  except  priests  of  very  confined  education, 
now  believe  the  account  of  the  flood  literally,  as  expoimd- 
ed  by  devotees,  but  consider  it,  as  they  consider  the 
texts  which  say  that  God  wrestled  with  Jacob,  and  strove 
to  kill  Moses  at  an  inn,  b-xt  failed.  The  case  is  very 
diflicult — but  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  the  history  of 
the  flood,  as  'Sh.  Niebuhr  shows  that  the  early  history  of 
Kome  ought  to  be  considered;  and  that  it  is  not  a  mere 
fable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  has  real  history  for  its 
foundation — though  disguised  by  the  contrivance  of 
priests,  to  excite  astonishment  in  the  minds  of  their  vo- 
taries, or  perhaps  merely  to  conceal  their  secret  doctrines. 
We  are  told  by  Plato,  that  before  the  race  of  people 
■who  occupied  Greece  in  his  time  lived,  a  previous  race 
had  been  destroyed  by  a  great  flood.  Now,  I  think  it 
may  be  possible  to  find  a  probable  cause  for  this  effect  : 
but  I  will  previously  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
Pyramids  and  Delta  of  Egypt,  from  which  I  think  we 
may,  in  our  search,  gain  some  assistance. 


I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  give  an  extract  from  the 
work  of  a  learned  priest  of  the  name  of  Gab,  of  the 
Romish  church,  which  contains  a  statement  of  several 
curious  and  unobserved  facts.  He  says,  "But  before  I 
draw  any  further  inferences  from  the  discoveries,  or  per- 
haps I  should  say  revival,  of  facts,  (sunk,  through  the 
inattention  of  the  learned,  into  a  temporary  oblivion,) 
now  submitted  to  their  consideration,  by  one  who  has 
little  to  boast  of  l^eyond  taste  and  diligence  in  such  a  pur- 
suit ;  I  will  hazard  the  experiment,  and  see  what  progress 
I  can  make  in  the  investigation  of  the  antiquity  of  this 
interesting  monument,  this  paragon  so  replete  with  prin- 
ciples of  science,  the  great  Pyramid  of  Giza,  or  ancient 
Memphis. 

"  There  appears  no  convincing  reason  to  conclude  the 
other  pyramids  to  be  coeval  with  this,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  sequel  of  the  present  discussion.  1  have  before 
observed,  that  were  I  to  hazard  a  conjecture  of  thLs 
pyramid  being  erected  by  the  antediluvians,  I  should 
not  want  for  arguments  to  bear  me  out.  But  if  I  have 
deceived  myself,  and  should  fail  in  this  attempt,  still  the 
pyramid  will  neither  fail,  nor  suffer  any  diminution  of 
its  beneficent  utility  in  assisting  in  further  discoveries. 

"  It  has  been  a  very  prevailing,  not  to  say  a  general, 
opinion,  that  the  sands  which  environ  the  pyramid,  and 
hide  a  great  part  of  its  reclining  sides,  next  to  the  foun- 
dation, have  been  drifted  by  the  winds  from  other  parts 
of  those  regions,  and  lodged  in  the  circuitous  strata  now 
seen  on  every  side  of  it.  A  strange  property,  surely, 
must  be  imagined  in  those  winds,  thus  invaiiably  to  com- 
bine their  efforts  to  bury  this  stupendous  monument  of 
art,  without  ever  taking  back  any  part  of  their  deposit. 
Strange,  however,  as  it  appears  to  me,  it  has  been  re- 
ceived by  most  writers  and  visitors  of  the  pyramid,  which 
opinion  I  now  shall  venture  to  combat.  At  the  time 
Herodotus  reported  the  length  of  the  side  of  the  base  to 
be  eight  hundred  feet  (proved  above  to  be  of  the  standard 
chest,  and  equal  to  five  Imndred  and  eighty-three  feet 
eight  inches  of  ours),  all  will  agree  that  he  dug  not,  like 
the  French  of  late,  through  the  sands,  in  search  of  the 
exact  length  of  the  foundations  of  a  pile,  which  he  was 
led  to  beheve  to  be  a  sepulchral  monument,  but  only 
measured  on  the  adventitious  surface,  and  that  probably 
to  no  great  exactness,  but  thought  a  few  feet  of  no  such 
consequence  as  to  spoil  the  round  number  of  eight  hun- 
dred, by  inserting  them. 

Now,'  if  the  surface  had  continued  to  rise  by  the  inces- 
sant arrival  of  sand  ;  as,  about  two  thousand  years  after 
Herodotus,  Mr.  Greaves,  professor  of  astronomy,  most 
accurately  measured  the  side  of  the  base  also  on  the  ad- 
ventitious surface,  he  must  have  necessarily  found,  from 
two  thousand  years'  accumulation  of  sand  against  the  de- 
clining sides,  a  much  less  length  of  side  than  Herodotus 
records :  whereas  he  made  the  length  six  hundred  and 
ninety-three  feet  English,  which  exceeds  it  by  one  hun- 
dred and  t^^n  feet.  And  the  learned  admit  that  we  may 
depend  on  the  veracity  of  Herodotus  in  such  matters  as 
fell  under  his  cognizance ;  and  who  can  deny  Mr. 
Greaves  an  equal  character^  This  inference,  then,  may 
fairly  be  drawn,  that  the  v/inds  in  those  regions  have  been 
imperceptibly  stripping  the  sand-covered  sides  of  this 
pyramid,  for  at  least  two  thousand  years,  instead  of  in- 
creasing the  accxmiulation.  This  conclusion,  however, 
rests  not  entirely  on  the  accuracy  of  these  stated  dimen- 
sions. The  argmnent  is  supported  by  these  further  con- 
siderations. 

"All  who  have  written  on  the  pyramids,  agree  in  one 
point,  though  scarce  any  two  in  many  others,  that  the 
sands  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  rock,   and  are  ac- 
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cumulated  about  the  sides  of  the  pyramids,  are  adventi- 
tious. But  by  what  agency,  is  the  question  ?  Most 
have  taken  it  for  granted,  without  further  investigation, 
they  have  been  brought  by  the  winds  ;  and  indeed  we 
read  of  wonderful  effects  thus  produced  in  those  regions 
of  the  earth — as  tremendous  columns  of  sand,  raised  by 
the  impetuous  whirlwinds,  to  the  great  terror  of  the 
alarmed  travellers  ;  but  where  do  we  read  of  these  pheno- 
mena becoming  stationary  even  for  a  day  ?  Common 
observation  teaches  us,  that  fine  sands  and  pulverized 
earth  are  invariably  driven  by  the  wind  from  higher 
grounds  and  summits,  and  lodged  in  vales.  All  readers 
and  travellers  know  the  surface  whereon  the  pyramid 
stands,  is  the  summit  of  an  extensive  rising  ground  or 
covered  rock,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  mountains 
of  Lybia  to  give  the  wind  free  access  to  the  site  whereon 
the  pyramid  is  built.  And  it  is  directly  contrary  to  com- 
mon experience  to  attribute  that  deposit  of  sand  to  the 
agency  of  the  wind,  since  the  removal  of  it  is  rather  the 
natural  and  invariable  effect  of  that  agitated  element. 
And  that  this  has  been  the  case  with  the  sands  deposited 
about  the  pyramid,  the  greater  altitude  of  them  at  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  and  the  less  altitude  when  Mr. 
Greaves  visited  the  pyramid,  seems  to  be  a  proof,  want- 
ing nothing  but  accuracy  in  their  statements  to  be  a 
demonstration  ;  and  though  no  man  is  infallible,  can  it 
be  reasonable  to  argue  two  such  reputable  characters,  as 
Greaves  and  Herodotus,  could  either  of  them,  in  so  short 
a  length,  as  at  most  one  stadium  or  furlong,  have  deviated 
from  the  other  and  from  truth,  by  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet .? 

"  But  if  this  deposit  of  sand  is  not  the  effect  of  the 
winds,  by  what  agency  came  it  there  ?  Not  by  any  ex- 
traordinary overflowing  of  the  Nile,  from  which  a  sedi- 
ment might  be  left;  for  it  is  known,  that  river  never 
rose  to  near  the  height  of  that  plain  of  rock,  nor  are  there 
any  kind  of  shell-fish  in  the  Nile ;  whereas  shells  and 
petrified  oysters  are  found  in  the  sands  about  the  pyra- 
mids. 

"  And  it  must  be  allowed,  when  this  pyramid  of  Giza 
was  built,  there  were  no  such  depths  either  of  sands  or  of 
earth  upon  the  rock,  as  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  from 
the  absurdities  that  would  follow  such  a  supposition — 
since  the  builders  must  first  have  dug  out  their  depth  of 
sand  equal  in  extent  to  twelve  English  acres  ;  and  when 
their  work  was  completed,  must  be  argued  to  have  filled 
in,  against  the  declining  sides,  to  the  level  of  the  former 
surface,  and  thus  have  buried  a  considerable  part  of  their 
own  work. 

"  From  these  positions,  it  evidently  appears,  this 
pyramid  must  have  been  erected  by  the  antediluvians 
before  the  universal  deluge,  called  Noah's  flood,  and  the 
description  given  of  it  in  Holy  Writ  will  account  in  a  sa- 
tisfactory manner  for  the  lodgment  of  sands  on  the  sur- 
face of  that  extensive  rock. 

"  It  is  natural  to  conclude  the  heavier  particles  of 
sand,  when  the  waters  became  tranquil,  would  sink  first, 
and  the  lighter  particles,  of  course,  both  on  account  of 
their  texture  as  well  as  their  more  exposed  situation, 
would  easily  pulverize,  and  be  sooner  conveyed  by  the 
winds  to  distant  places,  than  the  ponderous,  compressed 
layers,  intermixed  with  shells  and  portions  of  loam, 
which  more  immediately  covered  the  sides  of  the  pyramid 
nearer  the  rock.  Of  course  the  reduction  of  this  conso- 
lidated mass  has  been  by  slow  degrees,  and  its  dispersion 
by  the  winds  so  imperceptible  as  to  defeat  observation." 

Herodotus  stated  the  length  of  the  side  to  be  about  600 
feet,  of  our  measure  about  583  feet ;  Mr.  Greaves  states 
it  to  be  693  feet  English,  or  110  feet  more.    The  French 


found  the  base  of  the  pyramid  31  feet  below  the  surface  i 
now,  taking  the  area  at  eight  acres,  the  builders  must 
have  removed  611,177  cubic  yards  to  lay  the  foundation. 
And  if  Herodotus's  account  be  taken,  of  the  less  height 
of  the  pyramid  and  increased  depth  of  sand,  it  Avould  be 
3,745,928  yards.  The  French  found  Mr.  Greaves's 
measurement  correct. 

Individualism. — Make  it  a  rule  of  life — lay  it  down 
as  a  principle,  to  shun  the  company  of  entomologists. 
An  entomologist  is  a  man  of  caterpillars,  fleas,  and  ear. 
wigs — one  whose  heart  is  set  upon  midges,  and  to  whom 
a  cricket  is  the  noblest  animal  in  creation.  What  disgusts 
every  body  else  constitutes  this  individual's  supreme  hap- 
piness ;  all  that  crawls,  creeps,  buzzes,  or  stings,  throws 
him  into  raptures.  His  sympathies  are  with  reptiles  of 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  he  cares  for  the  insect 
kingdom  alone.  Of  the  dynasty  of  the  earth,  he  knows 
the  Avhole  animals,  the  chronicles  of  a  wasp's  nest  are  far 
better  known  to  him  than  the  history  of  England  ;  he 
viewed  the  progress  of  the  Reform  Bill  with  the  most 
complete  indifference,  but  not  the  slightest  mutation  in 
the  social  policy  of  a  bee-hive  ever  happened  without  his 
privity.  Was  there  to  be  an  ant-hill  revolution,  he  would 
be  a  very  great  man.  Of  all  the  creations  of  the  sixth 
day,  the  only  one  he  admires  is  that  of  the  creeping  things. 
Had  he  lived  in  Egypt  during  the  plague  of  lice  and  frogs, 
he  would  have  thought  it  elysium.  He  is  a  fellow  who 
would  turn  from  Cleopatra  to  her  asp ;  aud  prefer  a 
mosquito,  or  a  grasshopper,  to  all  the  beauties  that  ever 
bewitched  mankind.  He  would  give  the  two  eyes  of 
Venus  for  the  tail  of  a  glow-worm,  and  all  the  roses  in 
Paphos  for  a  canker  in  one  of  the  buds. 

[Such  characters  ai-e  useful  in  the  economy  of  nature^ 
for  collecting  "facts," — insulated  facts  ;  but  they  do  not 
generalise  or  study  universal  truths.  It  takes  a  vast 
number  of  Individualists  to  make  a  UniversaUst.  Hence 
in  the  progress  of  nature  the  Individualists  are  the  fore- 
runners of  Universahsts  ;  and  the  old  world  is  at  an  end 
when  the  facts  of  Individualism  are  collected  into  a  focus 
and  constitute  Universalism.] 

Tyranny  of  Justice. — If  a  wife  elope  from  her  hus- 
band, and  live  in  adultery,  the  husband  cannot  be  charged 
by  her  contracts.  And  although  the  husband  was  the 
aggressor,  by  living  in  adultery  with  another  woman  ; 
and  although  he  turned  his  wife  out  of  doors  when  there 
was  no  imputation  on  her  conduct,  yet  if  she  afterwards 
commit  adultery  he  is  not  bound  to  receive  or  support 
her. — Laws  of  England. 

Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Alpine  Phiosopher's  manuscripts  puzzle  the  com- 
positors sadly. 

The  extract  from  Augustus  Toplady  we  shall  probably  use 
next  week. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

Last  week  we  demonstrated  the  positive  and  negative 
doctrine  of  redemption  ;  this  week  we  shall  handle  in  the 
same  brief  and  concise  manner  the  double  doctrine  of 
sacrifice  for  sin. 

\VTiat  are  the  positive  and  negative  doctrines.'' 
The  positive  doctrine  of  the  old  world  is^  in  the  words 
of  St.  Paul — "  Without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is 
no  remission   of  sins."      "   The  blood,"    says  Moses, 
"  shall  be  an  atonement  for  you."     "  All  things  under 
under  the  law  are  cleansed  with  blood."     What  is  the 
meaning  of  this?     It  is  a  hieroglyph  or  emblem  of  the 
character  of  the  old  world,  which  cannot  be  tranquillized 
or  governed  without  frequent  blood-letting.     Being  yet 
individualized  both  in  respect  to  property  and  opinions, 
there  can   be  no  system  of   unanimity  or  co-operation 
established  amongst  men.     Nations,  sects,  parties,  fami- 
lies, individuals,  must  therefore  live  in  everlasting  jea- 
lousy ;  the  balance  of  power  must  frequently  be  destroyed 
by  the  encroachments  and  machinations  of  one  against 
the  other,  and  as  reason  is  a  useless  mediator  between 
them,  the  sword  must  usurp  the  place  of  reason  until  the 
latter  has  arrived  to  manhood  and  discretion.     Thus  the 
whip  and  rod  keep  the  child  in  subjection  until  his  mind 
becomes  a  fit  tribunal  before  wliich  truth  and  error  can 
stand.     What  is  the  use  of  reasoning  with  a  brute?  and 
what  is  man  in  ignorance,  but  a  brute  ?    The  old  world  is 
therefore  purified  with  blood.     AU  its  feverish  excite- 
ments are  allayed  by  opening  the  veins  of  society,  and 
sacrificing  a  few  for  the  preservation  of  all.     Thus  all 
the  rehgions  of  the  world,  which  are  merely  a  running 
type  of  the  progress  of  society,  beautifully  developed 
this  simple  and  undeniable  truth,  by   pouring  out  the 
blood  of  beasts  unto  God.     "Whilst  the  type  was  thus  in. 
Docently  carried  on  by  the  priests,  mankind  were  prac- 
tising the  prototype  in  the  fierce  and  destructive  scenes 
of  carnage  which  characterize  the  history  of  the  rude 
ages. 

During  those  times  of  physical  action  the  mind  was 
little  employed.  The  glory  of  the  individual,  like  the 
glory  of  the  brute,  consisted  in  his  muscular  strength 
and  activity.  The  Httle  learning  that  did  exist  was  con- 
fined to  the  priesthood,  and  that  took  no  lead  in,  and 
exercised  no  control  over,  the  administration  of  pubUc 
affairs.  But  no  sooner  had  the  Grecian  philosophers 
popularized  the  pursuits  of  abstract  philosophy,  and  thus 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  priestly  influence  by  communi- 
cating a  metaphysical  genius  to  the  public  raind,  and  the 
time  was  come  for  diffusing  this  new  intellectual  propen- 


sity over  all  the  world  of  progress,  than  a  new  idea  was 
suggested  by  Nature,  corresponding  to  the  bloody  work 
of  devastation  which  the  first  metaphysical  enquiries  of 
lier  creatures  must  necessarily  create.  Beasts'  blood 
must  now  be  foregone,  and  better  blood  than  that  of 
bulls  and  goats  must  be  held  up  as  the  atonement  for  sin. 
Men  are  no  longer  mere  brutes  when  they  begin  to  rea- 
son on  abstract  ideas:  but  this  reasoning,  intellectual 
as  it  is,  as  long  as  ignorance  remains,  and  nature  is 
veiled,  cannot  tranquillize  the  movements  of  society. 
Blood,  therefore,  must  still  be  shed — there  is  no  alterna- 
tive; final  truth  has  not  come,  divisions  exist,  collisions 
must  take  place;  i-eason  cannot  yet  decide;  the  sword 
must  occupy  the  throne  of  judgment;  the  patient  must 
be  bled — but  it  is  man's  blood  that  is  now  shed :  for  the 
species  have  begun  to  think.  Foolish  as  their  first 
thoughts  are,  still  they  are  intellectual  abstractions,  which 
will  come  to  maturity  and  consistency  at  last. 

Sacrifice,  therefore,  now  assumes  a  new  form :  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  goats  is  no  longer  poured  out  unto  God; 
but,  what  is  much  more  fearful  to  relate,  we  are  told  that 
he  requires  the  blood  of  man.  This  era  commenced  and 
assumed  a  systematic  form  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
shedding  of  his  blood,  as  a  leading  type  and  representa- 
tion of  all  those  who  shovdd  attempt  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
gress of  religion  until  the  time  of  the  end.  Therefore, 
he  told  his  disciples  that  they  should  drink  the  same  bit- 
ter cup  as  himself,  and  they  told  their  disciples  that 
nothing  was  in  reservation  for  them  in  this  world  but 
persecution  until  the  days  of  reformation.  Formerly  the 
blood  of  man  was  shed  almost  exclusively  for  political 
considerations ;  now  the  system  of  bloodshed  was  appUed 
to  the  settlement  of  metaphysical  questions.  It  was  com- 
menced by  the  heathen  Romans,  in  their  attempts  to  ex- 
tinguish the  rising  spirit  of  Christianity  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance ;  and  then  it  was  pursued  with  greater  cruelty 
and  infatuation  by  the  Christians  themselves,  in  the  vain 
expectation  of  restoring  tranquillity  by  means  of  physical 
usurpation  and  authority. 

Political  bloodshed  is  the  blood  of  the  beast,  for  it  is 
shed  as  one  beast's  blood  is  shed  by  another,  for  animal 
support  and  sensual  gratification ;  but  religious  bloodshed 
is  the  blood  of  man,  as  it  is  shed  for  opinion,  a  metaphy- 
sical abstraction  which  a  beast  is  incapable  of  apprehend- 
ing. Every  church  in  Christendom  has  been  established 
upon  BLOOD ;  and  even  now,  our  own  dear  spiritual 
grandmother,  the  Protestant  Church  of  England,  is 
quietly  contemplating  the  barbarous  and  inhuman  mur- 
ders committed  by  her  ministers  and  dignitaries  in  Ire- 
land ;  thus  participating  in  all  the  guilt  of  the  crime,  and 
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branding  her  forehead  at  the  very  end  of  her  existence 
with  the  accursed  name  of  murdei-er.  A  similar  spirit 
exists  amongst  all  parties,  which  is  only  modified  by  ex- 
ternal cireumstances ;  amongst  all  there  are  deadly 
hatreds,  fearful  prejudices,  contemptuous  feelings,  im- 
placable hostilities,  which,  if  now  prevented  from  mani- 
festing themselves  in  deeds  of  blood,  are  still  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  murder.  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said 
by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  kill;  but  I  say  unto 
you,  that  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother,  without  a 
cause,  or  says  unto  him  ^thou  fool,'  shall  be  in  danger  of 
hell  fire." 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  sacrifices  of  blood  ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  all  our  readers  will  acknowledge  that, 
until  the  human  mind  is  enlightened,  there  is  no  other 
remedy  for  the  outrages  and  grosser  evils  of  society  than 
blood-letting.  ''All  things  under  the  law  are  purged 
with  blood  ;  and  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is 
no  remission." 

So  much  for  the  old  world  ;  now  let  us  reverse  the  pic- 
ture, and  look  at  the  negative  doctrine.  "  Wherewith 
shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the 
most  high  God  ?  Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt 
offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old  }  Will  the  Lord  be 
pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  ten  thousand  rivers 
of  oil  }  Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my  transgression, 
the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?  He  hath 
showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good,  and  what  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and 
walk  humbly  before  thy  God."  (Micah.  vi.  6).  "I  will 
not  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices  or  thy  burnt  offerings; 
I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  house,  nor  he-goats  out 
of  thy  folds :  will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls,  or  drink  the 
blood  of  goats  .^  What  hast  thou  to  do  to  declare  my 
statutes,  or  take  my  covenant  in  thy  mouth,  seeing  thou 
hatest  instruction,  and  castest  my  words  behind  thee  } 
Thou  givest  thy  mouth  to  evil,  and  thy  mouth  frameth 
deceit."  " Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire; 
burnt-offering  and  sin-offering  hast  thou  not  required. 
Then  said  I,  '  lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God,  yea,  thy 
law  is  within  my  heart  ?'  "  It  is  evident  then  that  the 
sacrifices  of  blood  are  useless ;  they  do  not  reform  the 
heart :  they  may  produce  a  forced  and  artificial  state  of 
Impose,  by  overav/ing  the  weaker  party  into  subjection  to 
the  strong ;  but  the  party  subdued  only  occupies  itself 
-with  schemes  of  reaction,  and  takes  the  first  opportunity 
of  retaliation.  The  only  sacrifice  which  can  be  useful  to 
the  world  is  the  sacrifice  of  error  and  immorality,  the 
spirit  of  the  old  world. 

St.  Paul  attempts  to  reason  his  disciples  into  a  belief 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  the  man  Christ  was  the  real 
atid  effectual  sacrifice  for  sin.  He  knew  no  better,  and 
-he  acted  right  in  so  doing ;  because  the  human  mind  had 
not  pvogi-essed  far  enough  to  make  or  even  understand 
any  other  sacrifice ;  but  he  made  a  considerable  step  in 
advance,  by  proving  that  IMoses'  sacrifices  were. not  final 
ind  eflectual,  because  they  did  not  take  away  sin  after 
being  tried  for  several  generations.  The  same  argument 
now  applies  to  his  own  doctrine,  for  neither  the  blood  of 
bulls  nor  of  men  has  been  found  of  any  use.  The  crisis 
of  spiritual  reformation  is  at  hand,  and  it  is  clear  that 


another  species  of  sacrifice  is  a-wanting— a  spiritual  sa. 
crifice — a  sacrifice  of  a  false  principle  of  public  instruc- 
tion, public  morals,  and  religion.  This  reverses  the  thing 
entirely ;  we  now  find  ourselves  on  the  opposite  pole  ; 
the  former  was  viaterial  blood — the  latter  is  spiritual 
blood. 

This  suggests  a  new  idea  entirely ;  the  idea  of  the  su- 
periority of  mind  over  matter,  which  has  been  formally 
and  nominally  acknowledged  by  the  old  world,  but  has 
never  been  practically  or  even  theoretically  adhered  to. 
If  adhered  to,  how  does  it  happen  that  so  much  import- 
ance has  been  attached  to  the  literal  blood  of  Christ,  that 
material  or  animal  blood  has  been  regarded  as  the  purifier 
of  the  conscience  }  'Whtit  analogy  is  there  in  nature  to 
demonstrate  such  an  absurdity — and  what  foundation  is 
therein  fact  to  corroborate  it.''  And  moreover,  what 
authority  is  there  in  Scripture  to  countenance  it.'' 

We  think  we  hear  an  exulting  laugh  on  the  part  of  the 
pious  Christian  of  the  old  school,  at  this  last  question ; 
we  imagine  we  hear  him  quoting  St.  Paul  and  others,  to 
prove  that  we  enter  into  the  holiest  of  all  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  by  the  rent  veil  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
triumphantly  inquiring  if  these  be  not  authority — for- 
getting that  the  very  same  authority  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Pentateuch  for  the  calves'  blood  of  Moses.  Does  he  not 
know  that  we  have  the  same  authority  for  saying  that, 
except  we  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  Christ, 
we  have  no  life  in  us ;  that  in  fact  we  cannot  be  saved 
unless  we  eat  the  Saviour — "  he  that  eateth  me  shall  live 
by  me."  If  this  is  the  literal  flesh  that  is  meant,  then 
we  must  all  be  damned  together — there  is  no  hope  left — 
unless  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  be  literally  cor- 
rect. "VVliat  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  the  son  of  man  ?  It  is  the  spirit  of  man,  which  is 
two-fold ;  the  first  character  or  nature  is  evil,  and  is  sacri- 
ficed for  sin  ;  the  second  is  good,  and  is  eaten  or  imbibed 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  Thus  Christ,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  twofold  spirit  of  Nature,  has  two  distinct 
natures — a  human  and  divine ;  one  is  deetroyecl,  the  other 
is  glorified.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  type, 
nothing  more  evident  and  more  strictly  philosophical  than 
its  meaning ;  but  it  attaches  no  virtue  whatsoever  to  the 
shedding  of  material  blood.  "  I  am  the  living  breads 
which  Cometh  down  from  heaven ;  if  any  man  eat  of  this 
bread  he  shall  live  for  ever;  and  the  bread  that  I  will  give 
is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world ;" 
and  immediately  after  he  adds,  "  It  is  the  spirit  that 
quickeneth,  the  flesh  profdeth  nothing  ;  the  words  that  I 
speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life."  Yet 
the  foolish  creatures  of  the  present  generation  imagine 
that  it  is  the  real  material  solid  )lesh  and  blood  which  are 
the  sacrifice  for  sin  !  !  ! — Christian  materialism! 

Well,  they  have  got  a  pretty  fair  trial  of  this  sacrifice 
for  18G0  years,  and  a  miserable  plight  it  has  brought  them 
into.  They  are  not  dreaming  of  any  other,  nor  do  they 
believe  it  possible  that  any  other  could  be  made;  they 
adhere  as  faithfully  to  their  human  blood  as  the  Jews 
did  to  their  calves'  blood.  And  now  it  is  a  fair  question 
between  us  and  them,  whether  it  is  the  blood  of  the  body 
or  the  blood  of  the  mind  that  requires  to  be  shed  at  last. 
We  say,  the  blood  of  the  mind ;  that  is,  of  the  old  man  or 
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<dd  world;  namely,  a  false  foundation  of  doctrine,  which 
leads  to  a  false  superstructure  in  religion  and  politics. 

The  priests  and  Christians,  both  clerical  and  lay,  have 
carnalized  the  Word.  They  have  worshipped  flesh  and 
blood.  And  yet  so  contemptuously  doth  the  word  speak 
of  this  flesh  and  blood,  that  it  says  it  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Yet  this  very  thing,  which  cannot  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  God,  is  declared  by  the  priests  to  be 
the  lamb  without  spot  and  blemish,  which  men  must  eat 
and  drink  before  they  can  be  saved ! 

The  true  Christ  is  the  spirit  of  the  old  world,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  new;  the  positive  and  negative.  They  must 
excliange  places ;  that  which  is  last  must  be  first,  and 
the  first  last.  The  flesh  has  been  superior  to  the  mind, 
now  the  mind  must  be  superior  to  the  flesh.  Christ  must 
be  spiritualized ;  his  flesh  must  be  destroyed,  and  all 
tlie  doctrine  connected  with  it  must  be  crucified  along 
"with  it.  The  spirit  must  be  preserved  and  glorified. 
This  is  the  true  and  final  sacrifice  for  sin,  which  as  soon 
as  it  is  made  will  unite  the  minds  of  men,  make  an  end 
of  sin,  and  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

NATURE. 

The  whole  of  material  nature  may  be  divided  into  gases, 
liquids,  and  solids;  but  there  are  other  divisions  intro- 
duced by  modern  chemistry  of  a  more  refined  nature, 
which  we  shall  briefly  explain :  gases,  metals,  acids,  al- 
kalis, earths,  oxides,  and  minerals. 

The  most  universal,  if  not  omnipresent  gases,  are  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  which  compose  the  two 
elements  of  earth  and  water.  Oxygen  has  a  greater  at- 
traction for  hydrogen  than  nitrogen,  so  that  a  compound 
of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  (hartshorn)  is  easily  decom- 
posed by  oxygen,  which  absorbs  the  hydrogen,  forms 
water,  and  leaves  the  nitrogen.  Thus  our  air  and  water 
are  formed  by  the  balance  of  power  between  the  three. 
A  pure  gas  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  is  invisible. 

Metals  are  merely  combinations  of  the  gases  with  an 
earthy  base,  a  species  of  alkali ;  they  have  a  great  affinity 
for  oxygen,  which  causes  the  rust  that  usually  gathers 
around  them.  The  rust  of  iron  is  occasioned  by  the  union 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  or  the  water  with  the 
metallic  base.  There  are  three  metals  which  are  less 
disposed  to  oxidise,  or  rust,  than  the  rest, — namely,  pla- 
tina,  gold,  and  silver.  This  gives  them  an  especial  value, 
and  entitles  them  to  the  distinction  of  the  name  of  "  pre- 
cious metals."  This  peculiarity  renders  them  extremely 
useful  for  chemical  purposes;  but  as  Nature  has  not  made 
them  suitable  for  the  common  purposes  of  art,  she  has 
made  them  very  scarce ;  they  are  like  genius  in  society, 
only  fitted  for  refined  and  special  purposes.  Manganese, 
iron,  pewter,  and  zinc,  absorb  and  retain  oxygen  at  all 
temperatures. 

Acids  are  bodies,  fluids,  or  gases,  which  have  a  sharp 
sour  taste,  occasioned  by  the  principle  of  activity,  acting 
as  the  positive  pole  to 

Alkalis,  which  are  the  negative  or  reverse  of  acids. 
The  two  natures  neutralise  each  other :  an  acid  neutralises 
the  taste  of  an  alkali,  and  an  alkali  of  an  acid.     If  a 


vegetable  colour  is  destroyed  by  an  acid,  an  alkali  restores 
if,  and  vice  versa. :  they  combine  with  acids  and  form 
salts  ;  the  most  part  are  metalhc  oxides. 

Earths  are  generally  regarded  as  metallic  oxides,  de- 
void of  acidity  or  alkalinity;  that  is,  in  a  state  of  quiescence. 
A  pure  earth  is  neither  acid  nor  alkah ;  but  some  that  arc 
called  earths  have  the  properties  of  alkalis  in  their 
aflinity  for  acids. 

Oxides  are  merely  metallic  bases  in  union  with  oxy- 
gen; the  difference  between  them  and  earths  is,  that  the 
oxides  are  easily  decomposed,  the  earths  are  not.  A  pure 
oxide  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline. 

Minerals  are  compounds  which  embrace  the  remainder 
of  Nature,  such  as  salts,  stones,  and  rocks;  but  they 
are  nothing  else  than  different  combinations  of  gases  wi& 
earthy  bases. 

What  are  called  simple  bodies  are  those  which  cannot 
be  decomposed,  and  are  therefore  considered  as  elementary 
substances,  such  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  gold^  &c. ;  but 
they  are  evidently  composites,  which  have  not  yet  been 
resolved  into  their  primary  ingredients. 

Now,  taking  a  general  view  of  this  division  of  Nature, 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  all  resolvable  into  two  or  three  di- 
visions. An  oxide  is  nothing  but  a  substance  combined 
■with  oxygen  in  such  proportion  as  to  become  neutral-^ 
neither  positive  nor  negative :  a  pure  earth  is  either  a 
total  deficiency  of  gas,  or  a  neutrality  of  the  positive  and 
negative  gases,  effected  in  such  a  manner  that  the  art  of 
the  chemist  cannot  disunite  them.  The  acid  and  the 
alkali  are  the  two  leading  divisions,  which  contain  the 
positive  and  negative  characters  in  unequal  proportions, 
so  as  to  act  with  vigour.  These  two  properties  are  occa- 
sioned by  two  gaseous  substances,  either  in  union  with 
a  simple  base  called  carbon,  or  forming  that  base  by  their 
own  combination,  as  the  two  invisible  gases.  Oxygen 
and  hydrogen  form  solid  ice,  which  we  may  easily  ima- 
gine converted  into  diamond.  Thus  all  Nature  resolves 
itself  into  an  invisible,  impalpable  gas  with  two  polar 
characters. 

And  pray  what  is  a  gas  ?  Matter  ?  Prove  it  to  be 
matter  if  you  can.  Chemists  inform  us  that  matter  must 
be  composed  of  atoms ;  and  consequently  gas  is  a  collec- 
tion of  small  atoms.  They  also  inform  us  that  these 
atoms  do  not  touch  each  olher,  because  the  gas  can  be 
compressed  and  expanded,  like  steam,  into  smaller  and 
greater  bulk  :  heat  expands,  and  cold  contracts  it.  There 
must  therefore  exist  between  these  atoms  a  power  to  ap- 
proximate and  separate  them.  This  power  is  not  matter, 
for  it  exists  between  the  atoms  of  matter ;  but  it  is  stronger 
than  the  matter ;  and  if  stronger,  it  must  be  more  solid 
than  the  matter,  because  the  atoms  cannot  resist  it.  There 
is  therefore  in  Nature  a  power  %vhich  is  stronger  and 
more  solid  than  matter  itself ;  for  it  contracts  and  dis- 
tends as  it  pleases,  and  matter  cannot  resist  it.  Query, 
is  there  such  a  thing  as  an  atom  ?  Is  not  what  we  call 
matter  merely  a  modification  of  this  omnipresent  power, 
resulting  from  the  union  of  its  twofold  nature?  Chemis- 
try cannot  solve  this  question  ;  for,  singular  to  tell,  al- 
though it  can  demonstrate  that  every  thing  in  Nature  is 
or  may  be  composed  of  gas,  it  cannot  demonstrate  that 
gas  is  material,  and  all  the  theories  which  are  built  upon 
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the  supposition  of  the  materiahty  of  gas  are  incompre- 
hensible and  absurd.  True  it  is  that  gas  can  be  weighed, 
and  is  subject  to  gravitation,  compression,  &c.  But  gra- 
vitation itself  is  one  of  the  most  spiritual  abstractions 
which  we  can  express.  There  is  gravitation  in  mind  as 
well  as  in  matter.  Love  is  gravitation,  being  a  strong 
inclination  of  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  to  a  particular  ob- 
ject or  subject ;  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  conceive  an  idea 
(as  in  dreams)  solidified  into  matter,  as  gas  Eolidifiedinto 
ice  or  diamond,  or  made  up  of  small  particles  which  never 
touch  each  other,  yet  are  bound  together  by  an  irresistible 
power  which  resides  between  the  particles,  and  separates 
or  approximates  them  at  will.  Is  not  Nature  a  mystery, 
when  even  the  primary  existence  of  matter  is  only  a 
theory?  They  build  their  house  upon  the  sand  who  lay 
the  foundations  of  philosophy  in  positive  materialism  ; 
for  what  are  atoms  but  sand  ?  and  these  atoms  must  be 
inferior  to  the  power  that  binds  them.  But  if  matter  has 
not  a  primary;  it  has  a  secondary  existence;  just  as 
water  has  not  a  primary,  but  a  secondary  existence,  by 
the  combination  of  gases. 

SINGING,  STAMMERING,  DUMBNESS,  AND 
VENTRILOQUISM. 

Whatever  Rousseau  may  have  said  in  his  Dictionary  of 
Music,  singing  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  emotions  of  the  soul,  since  the  least  ci- 
vilized nations  so  use  it,  in  their  songs  of  war  and  love, 
of  joy  and  mourning;  and,  as  every  aflfection  of  the 
mind  modifies,  in  some  way,  the  voice,  music,  which  is 
only  imitated  song,  can,  by  the  aid  of  sounds,  paint  love 
or  rage,  sadness  or  joy,  fear  or  desire,  can  produce  the 
emotions  of  these  different  states,  can  thus  sway  the 
course  of  our  ideas,  and  direct,  at  pleasure,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  understanding,  and  the  acts  of  the  will.  Of 
all  the  instruments  which  this  art  employs,  the  vocal  or- 
gan of  man  is,  indisputably,  the  most  perfect,  that  from 
which  the  most  agreeable  combinations  and  the  most 
varied  may  be  obtained.  Who  is  there  that  knows  not 
the  property  of  the  human  voice  to  lend  itself  to  all  ac- 
cents, and  to  imitate  all  languages  .^  I  will  observe,  on 
the  occasion  of  song,  that  it  is  especially  consecrated  to 
the  expression  of  tender  sentiments  or  movements  of 
passion,  and  that  it  is  turning  it  aside  from  its  natural  or 
primitive  destination,  to  employ  it  in  situations  where 
no  emotion  can  be  supposed.  It  is  this  that  makes  the 
recitative  of  our  operas  so  intolerably  tiresome,  and 
tlirows  such  ludicrousness  over  dialogues  where  the 
speakers  converse  singing  on  the  most  indifferent  matters. 
Languages  abounding  in  vowels  are  thereby  fitted  to 
song,  and  favour  the  growth  of  musical  genius.  It  is 
perhaps  their  smooth  and  sonorous  language  that  has 
given  to  the  music  of  the  Italians  its  superiority  over  that 
of  other  countries.  The  declamation  of  the  ancients  was 
much  more  removed  than  our  own  from  the  common 
tone  of  conversation,  approached  nearer  to  music,  and 
might  be  noted  like  real  song. 

The  pleasantness,  the  precision  of  the  voice,  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  inflexions  of  which  it  is  capable,  de- 
pend on  the  good  conformation  of  its  organs,  on  the 
flexibility  of  the  glottis,  the  elasticity  of  the  cartilages. 


the  particular  disposition  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
mouth  and  nasal  canals,  &c.  It  would  be  enough  that 
the  two  halves  of  the  larynx,  or  the  two  nasal  canals, 
were  unequally  developed  to  prevent  precision  and  dis- 
tinctness of  voice. 

Stammering  is  a  vice  of  pronunciation  too  well  known 
to  make  it  necessary  to  define  it.  A  tongue  too  bulky 
and  thick, — a  remarkable  diminution  of  irritability,  as  in 
drunkenness,  at  the  approach  of  apoplexy,  and  in  certain 
fevers  of  a  malignant  kind, — the  too  great  length  of  the 
frtenum  of  the  tongue, — by  hindering  the  readiness  and 
ease  of  its  motions,  become  causes  of  stammering.  Or 
it  may  be  produced  by  the  want  or  bad  arrangement  of 
several  teeth.  The  same  causes,  but  especially  the 
length  of  the  frsenum  of  the  tongue,  keep  down  this 
organ  against  the  lower  paries  of  the  mouth,  and  hinder 
its  point  from  striking  the  anterior  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  with  the  quick  stroke,  requisite  for  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letter  R.  The  name  of  burr  is  given 
to  this  defect  of  speaking. 

As  for  dumbness,  it  may  be  either  accidental  or  from 
birth.  When  by  any  accident,  as  from  a  gun-shot 
wound,  a  cancerous  tumour  which  has  rendered  necessary 
the  extirpation  of  part  of  the  tongue,  that  organ,  so  far 
destroyed,  is  no  longer  able  to  apply  itself  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  parietes  of  the  mouth  and  combine  its  mo- 
tions with  those  of  the  lips,  then  the  person  becomes 
dumb,  that  is  to  say,  deprived  of  speech.  He  has  still 
voice,  or  the  faculty  of  uttering  sounds:  he  may  even 
articulate,  if  he  supply,  by  mechanical  means,  the  parts 
of  the  tongue,  lips,  or  roof,  the  want  of  which  hinders 
his  pronunciation. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  dumb  from  birth.  Frequently, 
all  parts  of  the  mouth  are  perfect  in  their  conformation, 
and  yet  the  child  cannot  attain  to  speech.  Such  is  the 
case  of  a  little  boy  of  three  years  and  a  half  old,  who 
has  been  brought  to  me,  to  divide  his  fraenum  linguae. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  tongue  adheres  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  mouth,  because  the  internal  membrane  of 
that  cavity  is  reflected  over  its  upper  surface  long  before 
it  reaches  the  middle  line  of  the  inferior  surface.  In 
other  cases,  the  edges  of  the  tongue  adheres  to  the  gums. 

Sometimes,  also,  the  tongue  is  really  paralytic;  such 
was  the  case  of  the  sou  of  Croesus,  whose  wonderfiil 
story  is  related  by  Herodotus. 

In  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  the  dumbness 
always  arises  from  the  deafness;  this,  at  least,  is  what 
M.  Sicard  has  observed  in  the  great  number  of  pupils 
committed  to  his  care;  which  has  led  him  to  say,  that, 
in  them,  the  want  of  speech  should  bear  the  name,  not  of 
dumbness,  but  of  silence.  It  is  owing  entirely  to  the 
absolute  ignorance  of  sounds,  and  of  their  force  represent- 
ed by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet;  the  organs  of  voice 
show  no  trace  of  injury  ;  they  are  well  fitted  for  fulfilling 
the  purposes  to  which  they  were  allotted  by  nature :  but 
they  remain  inactive  because  the  deaf  child  cannot  be 
taught  to  use  them. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  as  the  ear  was  closed,  to 
address  to  other  senses  the  speech  he  must  endeavour  to- 
imitate.  His  eye  must  be  made  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  lips  and  the  tongue ;  his  hand  to  feel  the  vibration«. 
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and  the  utterance  of  sound  ;  and  thence  he  must  learn  to 
use  his  organs  of  speech :  this  has  been  done.  What 
Pereira  had  begun,  Sicard  has  brought  to  perfection: 
and  such  command  of  articulate  sounds  has  been  given 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  birth,  as  has  enabled  them  to 
utter  words,  and  connected  discourse.  Even  something 
of  inflexion  of  strong  and  weaker  tones  has  been  taught 
them  by  using  the  arm  as  a  regulator,  as  pedals  are  era- 
ployed  to  modify  the  touches  of  the  piano-forte. 

But  instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  must  be  given  them 
by  another  language.  Written  language  they  learn,  not 
as  a  representative  of  speech,  but  as  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ters for  ideas :  and  a  manual  language,  in  which  each 
letter  is  expressed  by  the  position  of  the  fingers  or  hands, 
is  used  as  a  more  convenient  and  rapid  representation  of 
that  hieroglyphic  language  of  written  characters.  It  is 
by  this  that  conversation  with  them  is  best  carried  on ; 
and  it  is  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  which  astonishes  those 
who  for  the  first  time  are  witnesses  to  the  use  of  it. 

To  conclude  this  chapter,  I  have  still  to  speak  of  a 
phenomenon,  well  worthy,  by  its  singularity,  of  the  at- 
tention of  physiologists.  It  is  known  under  the  name  of 
ventriloquism,  because  the  voice  weak,  and  little  sonorous, 
appears  to  issue  from  the  stomach.  There  is  now  living, 
at  the  quondam  Palais-Royal,  at  the  cofFee-house  de  la 
Grotte,  a  man,  who  can  carry  on  a  dialogue  so  naturally, 
that  you  would  think  you  were  Ustening  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  two  people,  at  some  distance  from  one  another, 
and  quite  different  in  voice  and  tone.  I  have  observed 
that  he  is  not  inspiring  while  he  speaks  from  his  belly, 
but  that  less  air  comes  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils  than 
in  his  ordinary  speaking.  Every  time  that  he  does  so, 
lie  finds  a  swelling  in  the  epigastric  region;  sometimes 
he  feels  wind  moving  lower  down,  and  cannot  go  on  long 
together  without  fatigue. 

I  had  at  first  conjectured  that,  in  this  man,  a  great 
part  of  the  air  driven  out  by  expiration,  did  not  issue 
from  the  mouth  and  nasal  fossae,  but  that,  being  swal- 
lowed and  carried  down  into  the  stomach,  it  struck  against 
some  part  of  the  digestive  tube,  and  produced  a  real  echo; 
but  having  since  observed,  with  the  greatest  care,  this 
curious  phenomenon  in  M.  Fitz-James,  who  exhibits  it 
in  the  highest  perfection,  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the 
name  of  ventriloquism  no  way  suits  it;  since  its  whole 
mechanism  consists  in  a  slow,  gradual,  attenuated,  expi- 
ration, whether  for  that  purpose  the  artist  employ  the 
power  of  the  will  upon  the  muscles  of  the  parietes  of  the 
chest,  or  whether  he  hold  the  epiglottis  slightly  lowered, 
by  means  of  the  root  of  the  tongue,  of  which  he  scarcely 
brings  the  point  beyond  the  dental  arches. 

I  find  this  long  expiration  always  preceded  by  a  strong 
inspiration,  by  means  of  which  he  introduces  into  his 
lungs  a  large  quantity  of  air,  of  which  he  afterwi  rd«  hus- 
bands the  use.  Accordingly,  repletion  of  the  stomach  is 
a  great  hinderance  to  the  action  of  M.  Fitz-James,  by 
preventing  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  which  the  chest 
would  require  to  dilate  itself  for  the  full  quantity  of  air 
the  lungs  should  receive. 

By  accelerating  or  reUrding  expiration,  he  can  imitate 
different  voices,  make  it  seem  that  the  speakers  in  a  dia- 
logue, which  he  carries  on  by  himself,  stand  at  different 


distances,  and  produce  illusion  the  more  complete,  the 
more  perfect  is  his  talent.  No  one  equals  M.  Fitz-James 
in  the  art  of  deceiving,  in  this  respect,  the  most  wary 
and  suspicious  observer. 

He  can  set  his  organ  to  five  or  six  different  tones,  pass 
rapidly  from  one  to  the  other,  as  he  does  when  he  repre- 
sents a  very  eager  discussion  in  a  popular  society  of  the 
people,  imitate  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  carry  on,  singly, 
a  conversation,  in  which  one  might  think  that  several 
persons  of  different  ages  and  sexes  were  taking  parts. 
But  what  completes  the  illusion,  and  especially  distin- 
guishes the  art  of  the  ventriloquist  from  that  of  the  mimic, 
who  can  only  counterfeit,  consists  in  the  power  of  so  mo- 
dulating his  voice  that  one  is  deceived  as  to  the  distance 
of  the  speaker,  in  such  sort  that  one  voice  comes  from 
the  street,  another  from  a  neighbouring  apartment,  that 
from  one  that  had  clambered  up  the  roof  of  the  house, 
&c.  It  is  easy  to  discern  the  value  of  such  a  talent  in 
the  days  of  oracles.  —  Richerand's  Physiology. 

A  CLERICAL  LABYRINTH. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    SHEPHERD. 

Sir, — The  following  extract  from  a  tract  by  the  Rev. 
Augustus  Toplady,  A.  B.,  on  the  existence  of  devils,  is 
so  much  in  point  with  your  System  of  Nature,  that  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  it  to  you. 

"  Should  it  be  asked,  "^How  came  any  part  of  those  an- 
gels, who  were  created  in  such  a  state  of  natural  and  moral 
excellence,  to  make  shipwreck  of  their  holiness,  of  their 
majesty,  and  of  their  joy?'  I  answer,  that  the  origin  of 
evil,  whether  among  angels  (with  whom  evil  seems 
strictly  to  have  originated),  or  among  men,  is  the  most 
difiicult  question,  perhaps,  and  the  most  mysterious  part 
of  the  Divine  conduct,  that  ever  yet  presented  itself  to 
human  investigation.  Clouds  and  darkness  are  the  seat 
of  its  residence,  though  wisdom,  goodness,  and  justice, 
were  certainly  (in  a  manner  unknown  to  us)  the  motives 
to  its  permission.  It  becomes  us,  probably,  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this,  to  repress  the  sallies  of  imagination, 
and  to  clip  the  wings  of  idle  curiosity.  It  may  be,  that 
we  cannot  answer  the  question  in  better  words  than  in 
those  of  our  Lord,  '  Even  so.  Father;  for  so  it  seemed 
good  in  thy  sight.'  We  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  sur- 
mise that,  according  to  our  present  views  and  apprehen- 
sions of  things,  the  divine  perfections  could  not  have 
been  manifested  in  equal  glory,  and  to  equal  advantage, 
if  nothing  but  absolute  and  uniform  good  had  universally 
and  immutably  prevailed.  I  was  greatly  pleased,  some 
days  ago,  with  the  remark  of  a  pious  and  learned  friend, 
who,  in  the  course  of  our  free  conversation  on  this  sub- 
ject, observed  that  '  Had  evil  never  been  permitted,  how 
could  the  justice  of  God  have  been  glorified  in  punish- 
ing it.^  How  could  the  wisdom  of  God  have  been  dis- 
played in  overruling  it?  How  could  the  -goodness  of 
God  have  been  manifested  in  pardoning  and  forgiving  it.> 
And  how  could  the  power  of  God  have  been  exerted  in 
subduing  it? '  Here,  probably,  is  our  ne  plus  ultra  on 
this  subject ;  until  we  ripen  into  that  fulness  of  know*- 
ledge  which  awaits  us  at  God's  right  hand,  until  our  dis- 
imprisoned spirits  rise  into  a  superior  state,  it  becomes  us 
to  confess  our  ignorance  and  incompetency,  and  to  ad- 
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dress  the  uncreated  cause  of  all  things  in  the  language  of 
(I  think)  good  Bishop  Hooper,  a  few  moments  before 
his  martyrdom,  '  Lord,  I  am  darkness,  but  thou  art 
light!'"— Yours,  &c. 

A  Member  of  the  Society  of 
Free  Enquikeks. 
[Such  is  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  clerical  ignorance. 
Yet  these  men  pi-etend  to  teach  others. — "  When  the 
blind  lead  the  blind,  they  both  fall  into  the  ditch." 
Those  who  read  the  Shepherd  cannot  be  much  puzzled 
with  this  great  clerical  puzzle  of  the  origin  of  evil. 
"VFhat  an  idea!  to  create  evil  in  order  to  show  hi^  justice 
in  burning  for  ever  those  who  follow  this  evil!  and  how 
inconsistent  with  the  other  idea  of  creating  or  permitting 
it,  in  order  to  skow  his  mercy'  in  pardoning  it ! !  It  is  a 
pure  specimen  of  old  theology,  and  does  not  require  a 
special  reply.  Our  readers  will  soon  learn  to  dissect  all 
these  subjects  in  a  scientific  and  conclusive  manner. — 
Ed.] 

LETTERS  ON  TELLURISM,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

LETTER    IV. 

It  is  the  general  custom  of  authors  to  introduce  their 
"works  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  wrapped  up  in  a  long 
robe,  called  preface.  Therein  the  authors  are  like  the 
Egyptian  high  priests,  who,  in  order  to  secure  an  ever- 
lasting duration  to  their  mummies,  after  having  spiced, 
pickled,  and  fumigated  the  bodies,  wound  whole  pieces 
of  linen  around  the  royal  relics.  In  a  similar  way,  a  friend 
of  ours  has  written  a  book  of  552  pages,  of  which  only 
446  are  preface,  which  I  was  tempted  to  compare  with 
the  tail  of  a  comet,  the  kernel  of  which,  according  to 
modern  astronomers,  is  nothing  but  condensed  gas. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  the  authors  of  long 
prefaces,  nor  to  nullify  the  author  of  the  longest  one. 
That  would  be  the  same  as  if  I  was  silly  enough  to  cri- 
ticise Nature,  the  law  of  which  is  infinite  variety  of  forms 
and  structures.  I  am  telling  a  mere  fact,  for  which  I 
claim  for  myself  the  privilege  of  interrupting  the  dogma- 
tical course  of  my  letters,  and  to  request  my  readers  to 
consider  them  as  a  kind  of  preface.  I  dislike  sameness ; 
indeed,  were  I  obliged  to  live  in  a  world  where  all  human 
beings  were  cast  in  one  mould,  either  after  the  spiritual 
pattern  of  the  Platonic  school,  or  after  the  material  model 
of  ancient  or  modern  Epicureans,  methinks  I  might  be 
tempted  to  imitate  the  example  of  some  love-sick  heroes 
of  modern  romance,  and  hang  myself  for  mere  ennui. 

But  happily,  the  world  is  not,  and  will  never  be,  such 
as  the  one-sided  fools  fancy  to  make  it.  Sameness  is  con- 
trary to  the  eternal  laws  of  Nature,  that  delights  in 
variety,  and  has  made  the  bipolar  principle  the  basis  of 
advancement  and  progressiveness.  Beauty,  virtue,  truth, 
happiness,  all  after  which  mankind  is  striving,  are  like 
unto  a  masterpiece  of  musical  genius ;  instead  of  being 
the  eternal  unison  of  the  same  note,  they  are  the  variation 
of  seven  notes,  of  flats  and  sharps,  of  quick  and  slow 
movements  and  expressions, — where  the  soft  flute  and 
the  noisy  ti-umpet,  the  merry  violin,  the  manly  oboe, 
the  time-keeping  violoncello  and  bassoon,  and  all  other 
string  and  wind  instriyiientSj  reve^.  ^ach  in,  their  kind 


a  progressive  musical  composition,  and  form  a  whole  of 
heavenly  harmony.  For  him  who  has  no  music  in  his 
heart,  these  observations  are  lost ;  but  I  hope  they  will 
not  be  lost  for  the  readers  of  the  ShepJierd!  because  how 
would  they  otherwise  be  able  to  understand  the  science 
of  the  Harmony  of  Nature .'' 

My  former  letters  are  but  the  preface  of  the  present 
one,  and  of  the  whole  series  of  those  in  which  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  converse  with  our  readers,  whom  I  wish  to  teaze 
and  puzzle,  in  order  to  call  forth  some  observation ! 
What.''  Have  I  not  succeeded  in  a  puzzling  acompositor? 
Why  should  I  not  succeed  in  puzzUng  any  of  our  readers? 
I  will  try  it. 

The  religious  and  historical  writings  of  the  Jews,  and 
of  all  eastern  nations,  those  of  the  Greek  and  Romans, 
those  of  the  German  nations,  are  all  relating  facts,  which 
have  been  rejected  by  our  contemporaries  as  mere  inven- 
tions of  designing  hypocrites,  or  deplorable  illusions  of 
deluded  behevers. 

Such  facts  are,  for  instance,  the  hetding  of  diseases  by 
the  mere  manipulation  of  the  prophets,  or  by  the  strong 
belief  of  the  patient ;  the  prophetic  dreams,  the  prophe- 
cies, or  the  witchcraft.  For  instance,  we  read  in  the 
Bible  of  the  wonderful  restoration  to  life  of  a  youth  by 
the  prophet,of  the  restoration  of  sight  of  Tobias  by  the 
angel ;  we  are  informed  by  the  historian  that  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  brought  their  sick  into  the  temples,  where 
they  fell  asleep,  and  during  the  sleep  the  gods  revealed 
the  remedies  for  their  diseases.  The  Emperor  Hadrian 
cured  blindness ;  and  no  less  a  man  than  Tacitus  relates - 
that  the  Emperor  Vespasian  healed  blind  and  lame  peo- 
ple by  manipulation  (imposition  of  hands). 

ApoUonius  of  Tyana  performed  as  many  and  as  won- 
derful cures  as  any  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
Jewish  sect  of  the  Essenes  possessed  also  the  power  of 
healing  diseases  by  manipulation.  The  dissenters  of  the 
primitive  Christian  church,  called  the  Montanists,  from 
Montanus,  performed  also  many  wonderful  cures ;  in- 
deed these  cures  weie  so  striking,  that  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church  became  an  apostate,  seduced  by  the  magical 
cures  of  these  dissenters. 

The  records  of  witchcraft  are  coeval  with  the  history 
of  mankind.  There  is  no  nation  without  prophets,  and 
prophetic  dreams  ;  none  without  wonders  and  wonder- 
ful cures. 

Now,  I  say  in  the  teeth  of  all  philosophers,  that  these 
facts  are  true.  Witchcraft  and  divination,  the  power  of 
heahng  by  manipulation,  and  by  the  force  of  the  will 
and  of  the  belief,  are  as  indisputable  as  the  phenomena 
of  galvanism  and  electricity. 

Animal  magnetism  has  discovered  this  hidden  part 
of  nature,  and  has  elevated  to  a  science  that  which,  being 
hitherto  practised  by  mere  instinct,  has  justly  deserved 
the  name  of  superstition.  In  fact,  superstition  is  but  the 
negative  pole  of  religion,  and  religion  is  but  the  negative 
pole  of  science. 

Gentle  readers,  keep  the  bipolar  law  of  nature  stead- 
fastly in  your  minds;  let  it  be  the  compass  that  guides 
your  ship  on  the  voyage  of  discovery,  and  you  will  reach 
the  heavenly  shore  of  truth. 

THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 
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THE  TWO  EXTREMES  OF  PROGRESS. 

Ix  is  essential  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  science 
of  progress,  to  have  some  clear  idea  of  its  last  move- 
meats^  which  of  course  must  be  twofold,  positive  and 
negative.  It  has  evidently  run  through  Jewism,  Eastern 
Christianity,  Popery,  Protestantism,  where  it  ends  in  a 
national  point  of  view.  But  it  has  a  sectarian  as  well  as 
a  national  character,  and  that  sectarian  character  com- 
prises both  faith  and  infidelity.  Infidelity  was  formerly 
merely  a  diffei-ent  species  of  faith;  now  it  has  come  to  a 
pure  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  a  deity,  and  ended  in 
atheism,  or  materialism.  This  is  the  end  of  infidelity. 
Faith  has  taken  a  difierent  course,  and,  glowing  with  the 
hope  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises,  anticipates  the 
speedy  termination  of  injustice  in  the  promised  coming 
of  Christ  to  judge  the  world.  But  there  is  one  sect  in 
particular  above  all  others,  which  contemplates  this  glo- 
rious subject,  and  makes  it  the  leading  feature  of  its  doc- 
trine and  faith,  namely,  the  Southcottian  church,  which, 
although  miserably  divided,  like  the  rest  of  Christianity, 
is  all  united  upon  the  main  point  of  the  speedy  approach 
of  the  great  deliverer.  This  church  is  also  peculiarly 
distinc:  from  all  others,  inasmuch  as  it  combines  in  itself 
alone  all  the  peculiarities  of  religious  faith,  being  the 
only  church  in  existence  which  is  professedly  led  by 
living  prophets,  who  carry  on  the  progress  of  mind  by 
revealing  new  truths,  and  throwing  new  light  upon  old 
doctrines.  In  fine,  it  is  the  only  churcli  of  progress  in 
Christendom  that  we  know  of,  and  therefore  we  have  ne 
hesitation  in  placing  it  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  progress. 
If  any  of  our  readers  can  jioint  out  another,  we  shall  be 
exceedingly  obliged  to  them.  Southcottianism  and  athe- 
ism are  therefore  the  two  feet  of  the  old  world,  supposing 
it  to  have  descended ;  and  the  two  brains,  the  cerebellum 
and  cerebrum,  supposing  it  to  have  ascended.  Hence  it 
is  our  duty  in  a  particular  manner  to  study  both  these 
subjects,  as  these  are  the  two  first  parties  who  will  show 
the  example  to  the  world  of  a  friendly  and  social  union. 

Our  readers  must  not  therefore  be  surprised  if  we  shall 
come  forv/ard  with  an  analysis  of  Southcottianism,  a 
subject  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
the  veriest  trash  in  the  whole  world  of  intellect;  but  we 
are  moral  and  intellectual  chemists;  and  as  the  chemist 
never  enquires  what  are  the  feelings  of  the  public  mind 
towards  the  material  upon  which  he  means  to  exercise  his 
art,  but  merely  what  are  the  ingredients  which  he  can  by 
decomposition  extract  from  it;  so  it  is  with  us:  we  care 
not  for  the  tastes,  the  smells,  nor  the  prejudices  of  the 
foolish,  the  misled,  and  the  miseducated  public.  We 
care  only  for  the  ingredients  of  living  and  everlasting 
truth,  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  sects,  even  as  certain 
gaseous  substances  are  to  be  found  in  every  species  of 
matter. 

There  is  a  male  and  a  female  character  in  religion,  as 
well  as  individual  persons.  As  the  Jewish  church  ended 
■with  a  bridegroom,  the  Christi?.n  church  closes  with  a 
bride.  As  man  is  born  of  a  woman,  so  is  the  new  world 
born  of  a  woman  also.  Atheism  is  the  infidel  church  of 
the  woman,  because  the  atheists  worship  Nature,  the 
female,  or  negative  universe.  Deism  is  the  male  infi- 
delity, because  it  recognizes  God,  who  is  a  male  over  all 
the  world.  Southcotianism  is  the  church  of  the  woman 
in  faith.  It  has  introduced  a  new  idea  into  Christianity; 
and  all  its  disciples  designate  themselves  as  the  followers 
of  the  woman,  and  their  society  as  the  church  of  the 
woman.  This  corresponds  with  the  order  of  creation. 
"Woman  was  the  last  created  being,  and  she  is  first  re- 
deemed; hence  the  messiah,  or  the  new  world,  is  in  a  pe- 
culiar sense   "  born  of  a  woman;"  and  the  regeneration 


of  the  world  is  usually  compared  in  Scripture    to  the 
pangs  of  a  woman  in  travail. 

Again,  faith  represents  tlie  imagination,  infidelity  the 
reasoning  faculty;  they  are  two  opposite  poles  to  each 
other.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  two  opposites  poles  of 
faith  and  infidelity,  which  are  at  the  very  end  of  the  line 
of  progress,  must  first  meet  each  other.  This,  then,  is  a 
prophecy  which  we  make  from  pure  reason,  upon  princi- 
ples similar  to  those  upon  which  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
is  calculated ;  let  our  readers  watch  and  see  if  it  be  not 
verified,  namely,  that  "  the  Southcottians  and  the  infi- 
dels will  be  the  first  to  shake  hands,  and  show  an  exam- 
ple of  concord  to  the  world."  A  most  unlikely  thing 
indeed ! 

But  it  may  be  replied  that  there  may  be  sects  similar 
to  the  Southcottians  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We 
reply,  that  they  must  be  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  pro- 
gress of  the  old  world.  A  Catholic  country  won't  do,  for 
Protestantism  is  a  later  movement.  An  eastern  country 
won't  do,  for  progress  has  been  moving  westward.  Ame- 
rica won't  do,  for  it  is  vnlgarlif  called  the  netv  world. 
They  must  therefore  be  in  a  Protestant  country,  in  a 
western  country,  and  in  the  old  world.  The  only  rival  to 
Britain,  therefore,  is  Ireland;  and  it  happens  very  sin- 
gularly that  Ireland  was  not  included  in  the  old  Roman 
empire;  and  moreover,  there  is  no  woman's  church  of 
faith  in  Ireland.  Hence  we  pitch  upon  England,  of  ne- 
cessity, as  the  end  of  the  line  of  pi'ogress,  and  the  two 
opposite  extremes  in  England  are  Southcottianism  and 
Materialism.        

ST.  PATRICK'S  PURGATORY. 
Nothing,  says  Mr,  Inglis,  can  be  more  desolate  than  the 
landscape  around  Loch  Dergh,  Barren  heathy  hills  sur- 
round it  on  all  sides,  possessing  neither  form  nor  eleva- 
tion, to  give  the  slightest  interest  to  the  scene.  The 
lake  is  considered  to  be  about  nine  miles  in  circumference. 
As  I  descended  towards  the  shore  of  the  lake,  I  could  see 
that  the  island,  which  is  not  quite  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
was  entirely  covered  with  persons;  and  on  the  bank, 
which  I  soon  reached,  I  found  upwards  of  two  hundred 
pilgrims  waiting  to  be  ferried  over.  They  were  generally 
respectably  dressed.  Some  were  sitting,  some  lying  on 
the  grass ;  some,  more  impatient,  were  stancUng  close  to 
the  water,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  ferry  boat;  and 
some,  more  impatient  still,  had  been  warmed  into  devo- 
tion by  the  distant  view  of  the  holy  place,  and  were  al- 
ready on  their  knees.     They  were  of  all  ages. 

As  one  reason  for  telling  me  some  of  the  secrets  of 
Loch  Dergh,  they  said,  that  I,  being  a  Protestant,  shculd 
not  be  able  to  see  anything  on  the  island.  I  thought,  at 
first,  they  meant  that  the  holy  doings  there  would  be  rni- 
raculously  concealed  from  the  profane  eyes  of  a  heretic; 
but  I  found  that  the  hinderances  were  to  be  merely  human. 
I  was  told,  that  the  moment  it  was  known  to  the  prior 
that  a  stranger  vvas  about  to  visit  the  island,  orders  were 
issued  to  suspend  all  devotions ;  and  this  I  afterwards 
found  to  be  true.  The  pilgTims  may  remain  at  the  sta- 
tion three  days,  six  days,  or  nine  days ;  and  some  have 
even  been  so  far  indulged,  as  to  have  permission  granted 
them  to  fast,  pray,  and  do  penance  for  fifteen  days.  But 
this  is  an  especial  favour.  Nothing  is  eaten  or  drunk 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  any  one  remains  on  the 
island,  excepting  bread  and  water,  or  meal  and  water. 
Bread  and  meal  can  both  be  purchased  on  the  island ; 
but  most  of  the  pilgrims  carry  their  scrip  along  with  them. 
The  penances  consist  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  want  of  sleep. 

The  penance  of  praying  around  the  saints'  beds  is  also 
practised.  These  are  little  circular  stone  walls,  with 
stones  and  crosses  inside,  which  are  called  saints' beds; 
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and  around  these,  on  their  knees,  the  pilgrims  perform 
their  "  stations,"  repeating,  at  certain  spots,  a  certain 
number  of  prayers. 

The  sum  exacted  from  the  pilgrim,  for  all  the  comforts 
of  St.  Patrick's  purgatory,  including  wine,  amounts  to 
Is.  4|d.,  of  which  6Jd.  is  paid  for  the  ferry.  If,  how- 
ever, the  penitent  choose,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him 
from  being  generous;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his 
generosity  may  be  acceptable.  Every  pilgrim,  who  is  a 
candidate  for  the  benefits  of  Loch  Dergh,  must  bring  with 
him  a  recommendation  from  the  parish  priest.  I  en- 
quired particularly  whether  the  priest  encouraged  the 
pilgrimage,  or  dissuaded  from  it.  The  answer  was,  that 
he  sometimes  enjoins  it,  but  most  commonly  does  not  in- 
fluence the  applicant  one  way  or  another. 

Whatever  the  weather  may  be,  no  one  ever  takes  cold 
at  the  station,  either  from  wet  clothes  or  sitting  upon 
the  damp  ground. — Inglis's  Travels  in  Ireland  in  1834. 

THE  THREE  GOOD  KINGS  OF  CHINA. 

Yaou  was  frugal  in  his  food,  and  almost  mean  in  his 
dress;  to  study  the  happiness  of  his  people  was  his  sole 
business.  Unwearied  in  his  researches,  he  made  annual 
tours  throughout  the  empire ;  his  arrival  was  anxiously 
looked  for  ;  his  presence,  as  refreshing  as  that  of  the 
rain  upon  the  parched  soil.  What  he  taught  in  words 
he  inculcated  by  example.  "  Strive,"  he  said,  "for  wis- 
dom, and  render  virtue  conspicuous  ;  show  obedience  to 
your  superiors,  be  kind,  be  condescending;  thus  you 
will  promote  harmony,  and  all  the  nation  will  be  happy." 
Without  effort  he  promoted  virtue,  his  sole  example  being 
sufficient  to  render  the  whole  nation  virtuous ;  "  virtue 
ran  with  the  speed  of  a  postiUon  ;  and  he  thus  ruled  the 
nation  as  easily  as  he  could  turn  a  finger  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand."  A  rare  instance,  and,  if  true,  the  only  one 
in  all  history  ! 

The  modest  Shun,  when  he  was  called  to  participate  in 
the  throne,  long  refused  so  high  an  honour,  upon  the  plea 
of  being  unworthy  to  reign,  but  Yaou  conferred  upon  him 
the  dignity,  without  the  least  hesitation  ;  yet  Shun  could 
not  allow  himself  to  be  called  emperor  as  long  as  Yaou 
lived.  On  his  tour  through  the  empire,  he  paid  respect 
to  all  the  gods  by  continual  sacrifices.  These  tours, 
though  called  hunts,  were  made  with  the  sole  object  of 
examining  into  the  state  of  the  country,  and  redressing 
all  kinds  of  grievances.  He  reduced  the  criminal  laws  to 
a  code,  which  forms  at  this  day  the  basis  of  the  Chinese 
laws.  Sze-ma-tseen  gives  some  examples  of  his  punish- 
ments. To  reform  the  northern  barbarians,  he  sent 
Kwan-tow,  an  officer  in  disgrace,  to  the  Tsung  moun- 
tain. Kwan,  who,  without  success,  engaged  in  draining 
the  marshes,  was  exiled  to  the  Yu  mountains.  In  order 
to  render  the  southern  savages  more  tractable,  the  San- 
meaou  nation  was  sent  thither,  to  estaWish  colonies 
amongst  them,  whilst  Kaou  went  amongst  the  eastern 
barbarians  to  teach  them  better  manners.  Thus,  he  in- 
flicted punishment  in  such  a  manner,  as  at  the  same  time 
to  render  others  happy.  As  punishments  had  hitherto 
been  extremely  barbarous,  consisting  in  branding  the  face, 
cutting  off  both  nose  and  ears,  &c.,  he  abolished  these  in- 
hixman  modes  of  punishing,  enacted  effectuallaws  to  prevent 
crime,  and  thus  proved  a  great  benefactor  to  his  country. 

When  Yaou  died,  deeply  regretted  by  all  the  people. 
Shun  withdrew  from  office  for  three  years,  in  order  to 
bewail  the  loss  of  this  great  emperor,  and  to  yield  the 
throne  \,o  Yaou's  son.  But  the  people  deserted  the  son  of 
Yaou  to  follow  Shun,  with  joy  proclaiming  him  emperor, 
so  that  he  at  length  reluctantly  yielded  to  their  wishes. 

To  record  all  the  eulogiums  bestowed  upon  Shun 
would  be  tedious ;  his  reign  was  most  peaceful,  his  sub- 


jects were  virtuous.  He  raised  to  great  honours  the 
descendants  of  the  foregoing  dynasty,  who  had  long  lived 
in  obscurity.  In  order  to  see  his  actions  in  a  true  light, 
he  permitted  every  body  to  accuse  him  whenever  they 
chose.  His  officers  were  kept  in  good  order  by  a  tribunal 
invested  with  the  power  of  punishing  and  rewarding. 
He  was  not  only  wise,  but  also  brave.  Neither  demons 
nor  apparitions  could  terrify  him  ;  nor  showers  of  rain, 
nor  peals  of  thunder,  make  him  tremble. 

When  Shun  was  about  to  associate  Yu  with  himself 
upon  the  throne,  he  addressed  him  as  follows  : — 

"Come  here,  Yu  ;  thou  hast  proved  faithful,  and  me- 
rited well  in  draining  the  land.  Thou  art  the  only  sage. 
Thou  hast  shown  thyself  diligent  in  regulating  the  coun- 
try ;  in  regulating  thy  own  family  thou  hast  been  care- 
ful. Be  not  puffed  up  by  vain  conceit ;  but  the  empire 
is  not  envious  of  thy  power,  for  thou  art  not  vain.  Thou 
seest  that  I  encourage  merits  and  praise  deserts,  and 
therefore  thou  art  to  succeed  me  upon  the  throne,  for  to 
thee  belongs  this  august  rank." 

Thus  encouraged,  Yu  could  address  his  officers  in 
equally  strong  language. — "Be  circumspect,"  he  said— 
"  this  will  save  you  much  anxiety.  Never  transgress  the 
law,  never  study  your  ease,  never  be  drowned  in  plea- 
sure. Trust  yourselves  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  sages. 
Never  act  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  people,  in  or- 
der to  honour  your  own  whims.  Be  neither  slothful  nor 
negligent,  and  even  the  barbarians  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe  will  acknowledge  you  as  their  rulers."  The 
officers  frequently  replied,  and  many  a  wise  maxim  was 
uttered  during  those  meetings  :  we  know  not,  however, 
how  far  they  practised  what  they  so  readily  approved. 
Many  of  the  maxims  are  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
all  princes ;  they  are  the  fruits  of  good,  sound  sense,  and 
speak  highly  for  the  wisdom  of  those  who  uttered  them. 
But  Yu  did  not  only  profit  by  the  advice  of  his  minis ters  ; 
the  simple  remark  of  a  common  rustic  drew  his  attention. 
To  prevent  oppression  in  every  shape,  and  to  gain  the 
necessary  advice  in  government  affairs,  he  caused  a  bell 
to  be  placed  at  the  gate  of  the  palace ;  whosoever  wished 
to  converse  with  him  upon  civil  affairs,  sounded  it,  and 
was  immediately  admitted.  A  tablet  of  iron  invited  the 
people  to  complain  of  any  grievances  which  might  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  oppressive  measures  of  their  ma- 
gistrates. There  were  likewise  leaden  and  stone  tablets, 
to  induce  the  wise  throughout  the  empire  to  come  and 
advise  him  on  subjects  of  law,  ministerial  affairs,  &c. 
He  was  deeply  grieved,  when  he  met,  in  one  of  his  tours, 
the  body  of  a  man  who  had  been  assassinated  ;  but  in- 
stead of  threatening  vengeance,  he  blamed  himself  for 
not  having  prevented  such  a  cruel  act  by  a  paternal  and 
efficient  government. — Gutslaff. 

Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance  Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  the  article  on  Air  and  Water  in  our  last,  we  employed 
some  equivocal  language,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  the 
decompositions  to  which  we  alluded  were  recent  discove- 
ries. We  had  some  other  things  in  view,  which  are  not 
there  expressed. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

We  must  give  another  chapter  upon  Sacrifice,  as  there 
are  some  other  important  ideas  which  it  is  necessary  to 
introtUice,  in  order  fully  to  illustrate  the  subject. 

We  showed  the  progress  of  nature,  from  the  lowest 
species  of  typical  sacrifice,  up  to  the  substance,  or  true 
sacrifice,  namely,  the  sacrifice  of  error  and  moral  evil  in 
the  mind,  and  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
When  this  sacrifice  is  accomplished,  the  redemption  of 
man  is  complete.  The  types  are  merely  the  dumb  but 
expressive  language  of  nature,  who  teaches  her  children 
by  sensible  signs,  thus  exercising  their  minds  wliilst  ad- 
ministering intellectual  food.  The  Israelites  were  de- 
livered from  the  Egyptian  slaughter  and  bondage  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Pascal  Lamb ;  the  Christians  were  de- 
livered from  Mosaic  bondage  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
who  is  also  called  the  " Lamb  slain;"  and  we  must  now 
be  delivered  from  poUtical  and  ecclesiastical  bondage  by 
the  sacrifice  of  error  and  corruption  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  church  and  state  economy,  which  is  the  great 
Pascal  Lamb,  whose  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  whose 
blood  is  drink  indeed. 

What,  then,  are  the  two  natures,  human  and  divine, 
of  politics  and  ecclesiastics  ? 

The  two  natures  of  politics  are  unequal  and  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  society.  The 
first  is  the  old  world,  or  the  Devil,  who  is  the  God  of  this 
■world ;  the  second  is  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness  ;  i.  e.  the  Saviour,  who 
destroys  the  works  of  the  Devil.  There  must  therefore 
be  a  great  political  sacrifice  performed ;  a  Pascal  Lamb 
3DQUst  be  slain  for  the  redemption  of  man.  A  literal  lamb 
ewe  or  ram  won't  do  ;  a  man's  blood  won't  suffice ;  these 
are  merely  individual  objects,  and  any  effect  which  they 
might  produce  is  finite  and  temporary  like  themselves. 
It  is  a  universal  sacrifice;  an  everlasting  sacrifice;  a  sa- 
crifice of  that  great  beast  which  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Jewish  Talmud,  wliich  is  so  great  that  the  poor  shall 
feed  upon  it  for  ever,  and  its  flesh  shall  never  corrupt. 
Don't  you  know  what  this  great  beast  is  ?  It  is  the  po- 
litical system  of  the  old  world,  which  contains  food 
enough,  clothing  enough,  flesh  enough,  blood  enough,  for 
all  mankind ;  but  the  poor  can  never  be  fed  upon  it  until 
it  be  destroyed.  Then — when  all  men  shall  enjoy  the 
same  privileges,  when  avarice  shall  no  longer  collect  its 
hoards,  nor  lordly  pride  appropriate  whole  provinces  to 
itself,  nor  judgment  be  purchased  by  wealth  and  favour, 
nor  character  estimated  by  the  quality  of  clothing,  or 
the  amount  of  gequniary  resources  and  family  connexions 


— then  the  great  Pascal  Lamb  shall  be  slain,  its  flesh  and 
its  blood  shall  be  eaten  and  drunk,    and  the   Son   of 
Man  shall  give  life  to  the  world.     It  is  the  wealth  of  so- 
ciety which  constitutes  its  political  blood ;  wealth  is  the 
life  of  the  universal  man,  even  as  blood  is  the  life  of  the 
individual  man.     And  now  that  we  have  passed  the  hor- 
rid darkness  of  individualism,  and  look  with  contempt 
upon  all  its  sham  sacrifices  and  burnt-offerings,  and  sin- 
offerings,  its  scaffolds,  its  guillotines,  its  galleys  and  its 
hulks,  its  prisons,  and  aU  itsinfinite  variety  of  instruments 
for  cleansing  the  world  of  its  moral  evil — we  have  dis- 
covered at  last,  that  after  all  there  is  a  sacrifice  which  can 
bring  deliverance  to  man — there  is  a  species  of  sin-offer- 
ing which  will  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,   and 
that  is  a  pouring  out  of  the  wealth  of  society  into  the 
veins  of  poverty,  for  its  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  its  blood 
is  drink  indeed.     This  is  the  way  to  keep  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  better  than  giving  the  poor  crea- 
tures a  bite  of  wheaten  bread  and  half  a  mouthful  of  port 
wine,  then  exhorting  them  to  return  thanks  to  the  Lord 
for  his  goodness,  and  dismissing  them  with  a  blessing  of 
words  to  their  damp  cold  dungeons,  where  there  is  neither 
bread  to  eat,  nor  wine  nor  beer  to  drink ;  nothing  indeed 
but  that  spiritual  food,  which,  rather  than  Archdeacon 
Ryder  would  live  upon,  he  would  maraud  and  murder, 
vni\i  armed  men  at  his  heels,  and  swear  the  widow  to  the 
payment  of  her  tribute  over  the  dead  body  of  her  bleeding 
son.     This  man  and  all  his  brethren  dispense  the  holy 
sacrament  of  the  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of  Christ ; 
but  they  do  it  in  type,  as  a  girl  dresses  a  doll,  which  is 
an  image  of  a  chUd,  which  she  will  dress  when  she  be- 
comes a  mother.     'There  is  no  life,  no  virtue  in  the  doll ; 
neither  is  there  any  life,  any  virtue  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
priests,  which  they  call  the  Lord's  Supper ;  but  it  is  a  formal 
type  of  a  better  system,  in  which  all  shall  sit  down  to- 
gether at  the  same  table,  equahty  and  brotherhood  prevail 
in  society,  and  no  one  shall  starve  of  want  wliilst  others 
have  bread  to  the  full.     "  Their  bread  shall  be  giveu 
them,  their  water  shall  be  sure."     "  Then  shall  justice 
flow  down  our  streets  like  waters,  and  righteousness  like 
a  mighty  stream."     Nature  always  sends  the  doll,  or  type, 
before  she  sends  the  Uving  child.     Hence,  if  a  man  un- 
derstands types,  he  can  prophesy. 

It  has  always  been  a  puzzling  question  to  the  world  of 
faith,  what  urgent  reason  there  was  that  the  Son  of  God 
should  die  for  sin,  and  how  his  death  has  benefited  the 
world.  There  is  nothing  in  theology  more  confounding 
to  a  believer  than  this  sublime  doctrine :  the  reason  is 
obvious — ^he  mistakes  the  doll  for  the  child,  the  type  for 
the  antitype,  the  Chrigt  individual,  for  the  Christ  upive^^ 
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sal.  The  diflference  is  infinite :  he  does  not  know  that 
Christ  is  Nature  or  God;  and  that,  "in  the  dispensation 
of  the  fullness  of  time,  all  things  are  to  be  gathered  to- 
gether in  Christ,  whether  things  in  heaven  or  things  on 
earth,  even  in  him."  (Eph.  i.  10).  Christ  is  a  uni- 
versal system;  his  human  nature  is  the  old  system, 
"  like  unto  sinful  flesh ;"  his  divine  nature  is  the  new, 
a  glorified  system.  The  old  system  is  still  ahve.  Tf, 
then,  God  give  not  up  his  Son  to  death,  how  can  we  be 
saved  ?  If  the  blood  of  society — that  is,  its  wealth — be 
not  poured  out,  how  can  the  poor  be  nourished  }  "  God 
gives  not  up  his  Son  to  death,  to  condemn  the  world,  but 
that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved."  The  doc- 
trine is  a  simple  and  a  splendid  doctrine,  a  genuine  fun- 
damental doctrine,  of  sound  political  economy  and 
everlasting  justice ;  and,  until  this  sacrifice  is  made,  there 
can  be  no  salvation.  "  He  that  beheveth  it  not  must  be 
damned :"  he  is  "  damned  already,"  as  Christ  himself 
says.  (John  iii.  18.) 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  shed  the  material  blood  of  the 
universal  man  ;  this  is   only  one  side  of  the  question ; 
mere  materiahsm.     Many  imagine  that  if  there  was  a 
proper  distribution  of  food,  clothing,  and  household  com- 
forts, society  Avould  be  perfected.     We  say  no:  man  is 
not  a  mere  brute  ;  he  is  a  brute  as  long  as  the  wants  of 
the  brutal  nature  are  ill  supplied,  or  suppHed  with  diffi- 
culty, for  then  his  belly  and  his  animal  passions  obtain 
the  ascendancy  ;  but  no  sooner  are  these  tranquillized  by 
a  satisfactory  allowance,  than  man  becomes  a  metaphysi- 
cian.    If,  then,  the  same  unanimity  prevail  not  in  this 
second  department  of  society  as  in  the  material,  we  have 
gained  nothing.     Communities  and  social  systems,  insti- 
tuted upon  the  principle  of  an  equal  distribution  of  fod- 
der alone,  may  do  very  well  for  cattle,  but  not  for  men  ; 
nor  will  any  degree  of  prosperity  suffice  to  harmonize  the 
diflferent  sectarian  views  of  mankind.     Men  have  shed 
their  blood,  and  sacrificed  their  happiness,  for  opinion  in 
all  ages,  and  they  will  do  so .  for  ever :  nor  can  all  the 
illumination  of  science,  poured  in  without  measure  upon 
the  human  mind,  make  the  shghtest  diflference  in  the 
i-elative  strength  of  the  two  parties :  they  are  merely  the 
two  polar  extremes  of  mind  ;  they  cannot  overcome,  but 
they  may  unite  ;  and  they  cannot  unite  without  a  doc- 
trine which   confirms  and  illustrates  the  fundamental 
principles  of  all  sectarians,  and  demonstrates  tTiem 
9II  to  be  the  scattered  members  of  one  great  universal 
spirit  of  truth ;  Uving  parts  of  an  organized  system  of 
discipline,  which  all  concentrate  in  a  single  focus,  and 
accomplish  reformation  without  victory  or  destruction. 
l"hus  no  party  shall  boast  over  another,  for  all  shall  be 
found  contributing  their  share  to  the  general  treasury. 
This  is  charity;  and,  without  this  charity,  save  the  world 
who  can.     "  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh, 
the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision." 

Then,  pray,  what  is  this  great  spiritual  sacrifice  that 
is  to  be  made  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  ?  Why,  the 
very  same  thing  must  be  done  vsdth  the  spiritual  depart- 
ment that  we  have  already  shown  must  be  done  with  the 
material  department.  We  must  do  away  with  monopoly 
and  exclusiveness ;  we  must  all  sit  down  at  the  same 
table  I  £dl  eat  of  the  same  bread,  and  drink  of  the  same 


cup.  The  infidel  must  drink  of  the  pure  blood  of  faith 
and  universal  theology,  and  the  believer  must  eat  of  the 
bread  and  flesh  of  materialism,  "  for  the  flesh  is  meat 
indeed,  and  the  blood  is  drink  indeed." 

The  two  worlds — the  world  of  politics  and  the  world 
of  ecclesiastics — are  exactly  analogous;  they  are  composed 
of  exclusive,  selfish,  and  ungracious  monopolies ;  states 
are  divided  against  states,  classes  against  classes,  compa- 
nies against  companies,  famiUes  against  families,  indivi- 
duals against  individuals :  in  the  other  department, 
church  establishments  against  church  establishments, 
sects  against  sects,  creeds  against  creeds,  and  articles 
against  articles.  Both  parties  are  exclusive  :  the  politi- 
cal parties  consult  their  own  private  interests  ;  they  rejoice 
in  triumphing  over  their  rivals  ;  they  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  do  not  belong  to  their  own  miserable,  un- 
generous chque  ;  and  the  spiritual  parties  follow  the  same 
universal  spirit  of  the  old  man  ;  each  part)'  appropriates 
truth,  and  monopolizes  salvation  solely  to  itself.  Infidels 
and  believers  are  all  alike,  for  there  is  as  much  bigotry 
and  ignorance  in  the  system  of  rejection  as  in  the  system 
of  exclusive  faith ;  the  sacrifice,  therefore,  which  is  to 
be  made  is  the  destruction  of  this  great  spiritual  Laub 
(for  they  all  pretend  to  be  very  meek  and  gerale),  that 
an  equal  distribution  of  its  doctrines  may  be  made  for 
the  reunion  and  gathering  of  the  broken  body  of  truth-, 
and  thus  all  political  and  spiritual  monopolies  shall  be* 
come  one. 

But  which  of  these  is  to  be  accomplished  first  ?  and 
how  is  it  to  be  accomplished  ?     We  answer,  that  unless 
the  foundation  be  laid  in  the  mind,  the  building  won't 
stand.     The  mind,  therefore,  must  be  liberalized.     But 
what  is  the  meaning  of  being  liberah'zed?     If  our  read- 
ers imagine  that  it  means  becoming  "  infidel,"  they  are 
most   grievously   mistaken.      There   are   many   of   the 
greatest  vagabonds  in  London,  who  swear,  and  damn, 
and  abuse  all  parties  and  all  individuals  but  their  own 
dear  selves,  denounce  all  priests  as  designing  hypocrites, 
swear  that  the  Bible  was  invented  by  the  monks!  and 
always  profess  to  belong  to   the    liberal  school!!      A 
pretty  school,  indeed !  a  school  of  deplorable  ignorance 
and  bigotry ;  a  perfect  negation,  not  only  of  faith,  of 
science,  and  useful  knowledge,  but  of  common  courtesy  ! 
These  are  merely  exceptions,  however;    they  do  not 
represent  the  intelligent  and  organised  portion  of  the 
infidels,  who  are  equal  in  point  of  general  informaticm 
and  good  morals  to  any  other  class  in  society.     But  infi- 
dels are  not  liberals !     The  name  may  apply  to  them 
comparatively,  inasmuch  as  they  are  less  exclusive  than 
other  parties,  because  they  have  no  articles  of  faith,  no 
set  of  religious  propositions  around  which  they  rally,  but 
present  open  arms  to  all  who  reject  the  doctrines  of  the 
priests.    They  are  purely  negative  in  their  religious  cha- 
racter.    They  neither  analyse,  nor  think  it  worth  their 
pains  to  analyse,  any  rehgious  system  or  the  progress  of 
nature;  they  sweep  them  aU  away  with  one  large  besom 
of  destruction.     But  this  is  not  liberaUty — this  is  con- 
demnation and  destruction.     To  destroy  evil  is  good; 
but  to  destroy  indiscriminately  evil  and  good,  is  bad ; 
and  it  must  be  indiscriminaie  destruction  if  it  is  not  pre- 
ceded by  a  candid  analysis,  which  compares  the  principles 
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of  religion  with  the  science  of  Nature.  Indeed,  to 
destroy  any  system  without  having  a  substitute  for  the 
one  destroyed,  produces  no  moral  change  which  can  be 
called  an  improvement,  for  it  has  always  the  effect  of 
scattering  its  members,  and  thereby  diminishing  their 
united  strength.  When  the  system  thus  divided  is  a  bad 
system,  this  division  is  good  as  a  transition  step  to  a 
better ;  but  the  division  itself  is  not  a  system,  for  it  is  a 
pure  negative,  and  incapable  of  united  exertion.  This 
is  the  position  of  modern  infidelity.  It  has  no  positive 
doctrine  respecting  theology. 

In  respect  to  church  doctrine  of  every  description,  in 
respect  to  public  and  private  morals,  the  infidel  is  infi- 
nitely superior  to  the  beUever,  in  so  far  as  he  can  easily 
demonstrate  the  absurdity  and  injustice  of  priestly  in- 
struction.    In  respect  to  the  historical,  prophetical,  and 
scientific  evidences  of  religion,  the  Christian  is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  infidel,  and  these  two  facts  point  out  dis- 
tinctly the  strength  and  weakness  of  both  parties.     The 
Christians  err  in  the  meaning  which  they  attach  to  reli- 
gious mysticism — the  infidels  err  in  denying  that  it  has 
any  meaning ;  and  the  two  parties  can  only  unite  upon 
the  following  principle — The  Christians  must  liberalise 
the  word)  by  giving  it  a  universal  meaning,  such  as  we 
point  out  in  the  System  of  Nature  ;  and  the  infidels  must 
acknowledge  the  divinity  of  the  word,  which  is  thus  so  simply, 
and  without  any  torturing  or  twisting  whatsoever,  made  to 
teach  a  more  perfect  universalism  and  liberality  than  their 
own,  whilst  in  every  minute  circumstance  it  agrees  with 
general  science.     This  is  the  ultimatum  of  the  progress 
of  Nature.     Victory  is  out  of  the  question.     The  two 
parties  are  the  two  anointed  ones,  the  two  churches,  the 
two  messiahs,  the  two  witnesses,  the  two  polar  extremes, 
the  male  and  female  principles  God  and  Nature.    Union 
and  love  is  their  destiny.     God  will  not  destroy  Nature, 
nor  Nature  destroy  God.     If  either  party   gained,  it 
woidd  be  a  loss  to  Uberality  and    charity.     If  old  faith 
overcame,  then  illiberality  and  exclusive  bigotry  must 
triiunph;  if  old  infidelity  overcame,    then    the  conse- 
quence is  the  same,  as  it  can  give  no  satisfaction  to  the 
enquiring  mind  respecting  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
leUgion ;  but  merely  answers  the  intelligent  querist  by 
saying,  Moses  was  an  impostor ;  Jesus  Christ  was  an  im- 
postor, or  an  enthusiast,  who  pretended  to  more  than  he 
knew;  or  his  apostles  were  impostors,  and  the  ancient 
fathers  and  early  Christians  were  impostors,   &c.;  in 
fine,  in  this  word  impostor  is  comprised  all  the  satis- 
faction which  an  infidel  of  the  negative  school  can  give; 
and,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  there  is  not  much  charity  or 
liberality  in  thus  so  profusely  lavishing  our  condemna- 
tion of  the  leading  characters  of  all  past  ages. 

But  a  man  may  be  an  infidel  to  all  churches  without 
being  an  infidel  to  God  and  Nature,  or  any  system  of 
rehgion.  We  profess  infidelity  to  the  church  doctrines, 
as  taught  by  the  priests;  yet  we  hold  all  these  doctrines, 
^d  believe  them  most  devoutly,  as  expounded  by  the 
science  of  Nature.  The  superior  divinity  of  the  Bible 
we  think  is  as  demonstrable  as  the  multiplication  table. 
It  is  only  ignorance  that  cannot  perceive  it.  So  far  as 
we  have  gone,  our  illustration  of  it  is  before  the  public ; 
and  so  far  as  we  shall  go,  all  the  future  will  be  as  scien- 


tific as  the  past.    Refutation  we  court.     We  rejoice  in 
opposition,  if  not  obstinate  and  ignorant  opposition. 

We  have  one  more  question  to  answer:  How  shall 
this  sacrifice  be  effected  ?  It  is  a  gradual,  growing  work. 
It  must  grow  like  a  seed.  Hence  we  are  not  inclined  to 
tliink  that  it  can  be  national,  until  the  system  is  first  ex- 
empUfied  on  a  Umited  scale  by  the  practical  development 
of  Univebsai-ism,  in  the  organization  and  union  of  all 
those  who  are  imbued  with  its  principles.  But  no  man 
can  be  said  to  be  a  universalist  who  cannot  coincide,  as 
well  as  disagree,  with  the  fundamental  and  characteristic 
principles  of  all  sects  and  parties  under  the  heavens; 
but  for  this  country  only  a  few  doctrines  require  to  be 
particularly  known,  such  as  Popery,  Protestantism, 
Southcottianism,  Materialism,  all  which  we  shall  notice 
in  due  order,  and  show  our  readers  the  great  secret  which 
has  been  concealed  from  the  human  mind  from  the  be- 
ginning, viz.  that  all  religions  are  both  true  and  false  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  "  He  that  believeth  not,  shall 
be  damned." 

The  great  sacrifice  for  sin,  then,  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, is  the  sacrifice  of  exclusive  selfishness  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  and  in  matters  of  theological  opinion, 
substituting  a  more  hberal  distribution  for  the  one,  and 
a  more  hberal  system  of  philosophical  analysis  for  the 

other.  THE  SHEPHERD. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  NONENTITIES. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    SHEPHERD. 

Sin^ — A  correspondent  of  yours,  in  your  last  week's 
Shepherd,  who  signs  himself  W.  N.,  says  he  is  desir- 
ous of  obtaining  information  upon  the  above-named  doc- 
trine. He  considers,  hke  some  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
late  Bishop  Berkeley,  that  it  is  possible  that  every  thing 
which  we  usually  believe  to  have  an  existence  may  exist 
in  our  imagination  only ;  and  that  nothing  has  any  exist- 
ence in  reality,  except  our  imagination.  The  way  this 
doctrine  of  nonentities  is  supported  by  its  promulgators 
is  this: — Put  a  living  man's  hand,  they  say,  into  the  fire, 
and  he  will  imagine  the  fire  to  be  hot;  but  put  a  dead 
man's  hand  into  the  fire,  and  he  will  not  imagine  it  to  be 
hot.  "  What  then  constitutes  the  difference,"  they  say, 
"between  the  two.?"  AVTiy,  the  imagination  only.  The 
imagination,  therefore,  they  say,  is  every  thing,  and  no- 
thing exists  but  the  imagination.  I  will  illustrate  this 
doctrine  still  fui-ther :  thus,— 

Lay  a  live  worm  in  the  palm  of  your  hand  for  one 
hour,  when  you  imagine  your  hand  to  be  perfectly  cool^ 
and  at  the  end  of  the  hour  you  will  find  the  worm  dead, 
and  dried  to  a  crisp.  Now  this  worm,  during  this  time, 
would  imagine  your  hand  to  be  unbearably  hot ;  you,  on 
the  contrary,  would  justly  deny  that  you  were  hot,  and 
would  imagine,  on  your  part,  the  worm  to  be  cold:  this 
the  worm  would  deny.  In  short,  you  would  mutually 
accuse  each  other  in  your  own  imaginations ;  the  worm 
would  accuse  or  imagine  you  to  be  hot,  and  you  would 
imagine  that  to  be  cold.  The  imagination,  therefore,  is 
said  to  be  the  reality,  or  the  real  thing  that  exists,  and 
the  heat  and  cold  merely  ideal  or  nonexistent.  This 
doctrine  is  false,  and  I  proceed  to  prove  it  so ;  but  first  I 
will  prove  how  the  imagination  is  produced. 
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You  are  a  hot-blooded,  and  the  worm  is  a  cold-blooded 
animal.  Neither  of  you  can  feel  your  own  inherent  pro- 
perties in  yourselves,  any  more  than  fire  can  feel  itself 
hotj  or  ice  feel  itself  cold ;  but  each  of  you  can  feel  the 
opposite  property  in  the  other.  If  cold  were  not  to  come 
in  contact  with  you,  you  could  have  no  imagination  about 
cold ;  and  if  heat  were  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
worm,  that  could  have  no  imagination  about  heat.  It  is 
these  two  opposite  properties  then,  coming  in  contact 
with  each  other,  in  two  beings  of  different  temperatures 
and  organizations,  that  produce  the  two  imaginations.  I 
how  proceed  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  nonentities  to  be 
false. 

For  an  imagination  to  exist  there  must  be  two  differ- 
ent properties  or  qualities  coming  in  contact  with  each 
other  to  produce  that  imagination.  For  these  two  pro- 
perties or  qualities  to  exist,  there  must  be  matter  for  them 
to  exist  in  ;  and  for  matter  to  exist,  there  must  be  space 
for  it  to  exist  in,  and  so  on.  Matter  might  exist  with- 
out two  different  properties  to  produce  an  imagination ; 
but  neither  two  different  properties,  nor  one  property,  can 
exist  without  matter  for  it  to  exist  in.  Man  may  exist 
for  a  time,  as  he  does  when  he  is  dead,  without  an  ima- 
gination ;  but  the  imagination  cannot  exist  without  the 
material  man.  Matter  cannot  become  nonexistent,  but 
the  imagination  can  and  does  become  so.  Matter  there- 
fore is  the  reality,  and  the  imagination  a  nonentity,  an 
unsubstantial  idea,  or  an  imagination  only. 

An  old  Grecian  philosopher  was  one  day  endeavouring 
to  support  this  doctrine  of  nonentities,  in  opposition  to 
an  antagonist.  His  antagonist  hit  him  a  box  on  the  ear. 
The  old  man  became  angry.  "  Pooh,  pooh,"  said  his  an- 
tagonist, "  what  are  you  angry  about }  It  is  probable 
that  I  did  not  hit  you  at  all.  It  is  possible  that  the  fact 
only  exists  in  your  imagination."  "By  Jove,"  said  the 
old  man,  "although  I  teach  a  different  doctrine  in  the  aca- 
demies, when  I  come  out  into  the  open  world  I  am  obliged 
to  think,  talk,  and  act  like  other  people." 

Believing  that  I  have  said  sufficient  to  expose  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  doctrine,  I  remain,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Jan.  14th,  1835.  W.  S.  P. 

{\i  we  understand  our  correspondent  aright,  he  has 
taken  for  granted  the  very  thing  which  was  to  be  proved. 
*'  Properties  or  qualities,"  he  says,  "  cannot  exist  with- 
out matter  for  them  to  exist  in."  This  is  the  thing  to 
be  proved.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to  imagine  power  existing 
out  of  matter  as  in  it.  Nay,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ima- 
gine power  resident  in  matter.  It  can  only  exist  between 
the  particles,  not  in  the  particles  ;  just  as  electricity  exists 
on  the  outside  of  a  body,  but  not  in  the  inside.  We  can- 
not understand  what  our  correspondent  means  by  the  pro- 
perties of  matter,  nor  how  he  proves  that  it  has  any  pro- 
perties at  all.  We  know  that  there  is  a  certain  power 
resident  in  certain  forms  and  aspects  of  Nature,  such  as 
the  magnetic  power  in  iron  ;  but  we  also  know  that  that 
power  is  transferrable  from  one  bedy  to  another.  A 
needle  becomes  a  magnet  by  contact,  without  receiving 
any  new  material  that  we  can  demonstrate.  It  receives 
a  property,  but  it  is  a  moveable  property,  which  comes 
and  goes  iUce  the  money  in  a  man's  pocket,  yet  is  not  cog- 
nizable by  the  senses. 


Now  our  correspondent  seems  to  imagine  that  this  pro- 
perty is  matter  itself:  or  what  does  he  mean  when  he  says 
"matter  is  the  reality,  and  imagination  the  nonentity?" 
If  by  a  nonentity  he  means  something  not  to  be  perceived 
by  the  external  senses,  we  agree  with  him  entirely  ;  but 
if  he  means  that  matter  has  the  power,  and  imagination 
none,  then  we  dissent  entirely  from  his  doctrine,  for  the 
very  reverse  is  the  truth.  The  matter  is  merely  an  in- 
strument by  which  the  power  acts.  It  is  one  of  the  two 
poles  of  Nature  ;  the  active  power  is  mind.  Matter  is 
purely  passive,  and  has  no  other  power  but  that  of  dead 
resistance. 

Heat  and  cold  are  not  matter  ;  they  are  merely  action 
upon  matter;  action  occasioned  by  the  two  polar  proper- 
ties of  Nature.  Our  correspondent  acknowledges  this, 
and  says  that  these  two  properties  produce  the  imagina- 
tion, by  acting  upon  the  temperatxire  of  the  body  ;  but 
the  temperature  itself  is  not  matter,  it  is-  merely  a  condi- 
tion. The  body  is  matter — but  what  sort  ?  Oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon ;  three  gases  and  a  powder : 
the  powder  itself  can  be  converted  into  a  gas.  The  body 
then  is  a  collection  of  infinitely  small  particles,  or  atoms 
if  you  will,  with  two  polar  properties,  like  magnets,  so  as 
to  attract  and  repel ;  but  these  properties  reside  on  the 
outside,  not  within.  Hence  the  property  is  one  thing, 
and  the  matter  another;  the  matter  merely  being  an  in- 
strument in  the  hand  of  the  property.  In  other  words, 
matter  is  the  tool,  the  subordinate  principle  of  Nature; 
and  so  far  from  having  any  property,  it  is  merely  a  pro- 
perty of  power  or  mind.  Therefore  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  matter  is  a  property  of  mind ;  or,  in  other 
words,  has  a  secondary  existence. 

The  joke  of  the  old  Grecian  philosopher  is  very  good 
as  a  joke,  but  won't  pass  for  an  argument ;  for  the  ques- 
tion of  the  primary  existence  of  matter  does  not  affect  the 
laws  of  mental  sensation,  or  any  of  the  movements  of 
animal  or  intellectual  hfe.  It  is  merely  an  exercise  for 
the  reasoning  faculties ;  a  sort  of  intellectual  amusement. 
But  it  is  of  considerable  importance  that  men  see  the  su- 
periority of  mind  over  matter ;  and  it  surprises  us  much 
to  see  men  otherwise  intelligent  defending  the  funda- 
mental error  of  the  superiority  of  matter,  by  talking  of 
the  properties  of  matter  as  they  do.  Matter  has  no  pro- 
perties but  dead  resistance.  It  is  the  very  emblem  and 
hieroglyph  of  death. — Ed.] 


VARIETIES  OF  THE  HUMAN  SPECIES. 

The  power  of  producing  like  individuals,  is  consi- 
dered by  natxiralists  as  the  most  certain  test  for  fixing 
the  species  in  red  and  warm-blooded  animals.  This 
power  of  self-perpetuation,  by  a  constant  succession 
of  similar  beings,  is  found  in  all  the  races  composing  the 
human  species,  however  different  in  colour,  structure, 
and  manner  of  life.  Men,  then,  are  but  one  species,  and 
the  difference  that  appears  in  them,  according  to  the  re» 
gion  of  the  globe  they  inhabit,  can  only  constitute  varie- 
ties of  races.  I  admit,  with  M.  Lac^pede,  the  vyorthy 
continuator  of  Buffon,  four  principal  races  of  the  human 
species,  which  I  shaU  call,  like  him,  the  European 
Arab,    the  Mogul,  the  Negro,   and  the  Hyperborean. 
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We  might  add  a  fifth,  of  the  American,  were  it  not  most 
probable  that  the  new  Continent  is  peopled  by  inhabi- 
tants, who,  coming  from  the  old,  cither  by  land  in  the 
austral  hemisphere,  or  along  the  immense  Archipelago 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  have  been  altered  by  the  influence 
of  that  climate,  and  the  yet  virgin  soil,  so  that  they  are 
to  be  regarded  less  as  a  distinct  race  than  a  simple  variety. 
There  is,  in  truth,  this  difference  between  varieties  and 
races,  that,  in  these  last,  there  are  implied  modifications 
more  profound,  more  essential  differences,  changes  not 
confined  to  the  surface,  but  extending  to  the  very  struc- 
ture of  the  body  ;  whereas,  to  make  a  variety,  nothing 
more  is  needed  than  the  superficial  influence  of  climate 
on  the  integuments  which  it  colours,  and  on  the  hairs 
which  it  makes  longer  or  shorter,  lank  or  curled,  hard  or 
soft.  An  Abyssinian,  scorched  by  the  heat  of  an  almost 
tropical  sky,  is  as  black  as  the  negro  under  the  equator ; 
yet  they  are  by  no  means  of  one  race,  since  the  Abys- 
sinian, a  negro  only  in  colour,  resembles  the  European 
in  the  cast  of  his  face,  and  the  proportions  of  all  his  parts. 
The  characteristics  of  the  European  Arab  race,  which 
takes  in  the  inhabitants,  not  of  Europe  only,  but  of 
Egypt  also,  Arabia,  Syria,  Barbary,  and  Ethiopia,  are 
an  oval,  or  almost  oval  face,  in  the  vertical  direction,  a 
long  nose,  a  prominent  skull,  long  and  commonly  lank 
hair,  a  skin  more  or  less  white.  These  fundamental 
characteristics  are  no  where  more  decided  than  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  The  inhabitants  of  Sweden,  Finland, 
and  Poland,  give  the  prototype  of  the  race ;  their  stature 
is  tall,  their  skin  of  perfect  whiteness,  their  hair  long, 
lank,  and  of  a  light  colour ;  the  colour  of  the  iris  gene- 
rally bluish.  The  Russians,  the  English,  the  Danes,  the 
Germans,  are  already  somewhat  removed  from  this  pri- 
mordial type :  the  colour  of  their  skin  is  of  less  pure  white, 
their  hair  of  a  deeper  hue.  The  French  seem  to  stand 
midway  betwixt  the  nations  of  the  North  and  those  of 
the  South  of  Europe.  Their  skin  is  shaded  with  a  deeper 
dye,  their  hair  less  straight,  and  more  of  a  chestnut  and 
brown  colour.  The  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  the  Greeks, 
the  European  Turks,  and  the  Portuguese,  are  browner, 
their  hair  in  general  black.  Lastly,  the  Arabs,  the 
Moors,  and  the  Abyssinians,  have  hair,  in  some  mea- 
sure, black  and  crisp,  the  skin  tawny,  and  might  serve  for 
the  step  from  the  European  Arab  to  the  Negro  race  ; 
which  is,  however,  distinguished  from  them,  by  the 
flatteaing  of  the  forehead,  the  smallness  of  the  skull,  the 
slope  of  the  line  measuring  the  height  of  the  face,  the 
thickness  of  the  lips,  the  projection  of  the  molar  bones, 
and  further,  by  a  darker  skin,  thicker,  greasy,  and,  as  it 
•were,  oily,  as  well  as  by  shorter,  finer,  curly,  and  woolly 
hair. 

The  Mogul  race  has  the  forehead  flat,  the  skull  jutting 
but  little,  the  eyes  looking  rather  obliquely  outwards  ; 
the  cheeks  are  prominent,  and  the  oval  of  the  face,  instead 
of  extending  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin,  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  two  molar  bones.  The  Chinese,  the  Tartars, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula,  of  the  Ganges,  and  of 
the  other  countries  of  India,  of  Tonquin,  Cochin-China, 
Japan,,  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  &c.,  compose  this  race, 
roore  numerous  than  all  the  others,  and  apparently  more 
«'ncient  also  ;  which  is  spread  over  a  far  greater  extent 


than  the  European  Arab  race,  and  yet  more  than  the 
Negro  race,  since  it  reaches  from  the  fortieth  to  the 
sixtieth  parallel  of  latitude,  occupying  an  arc  of  the  me. 
ridian  of  nearly  75°,  whilst  that  which  measures  the 
countries  of  the  European  race  is  only  of  50°,  and  the 
Negro  race  lying  under  the  equator,  between  the  tropics 
of  Cancer  and  of  Capricorn,  is  bounded  within  the  limits 
of  an  arc  of  from  30°  to  35°. 

The  Hyperborean  race,  situated  in  the  North  of  the 
two  continents,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  polar  circles, 
composed  of  the  Laplanders,  the  Ostiaks,  the  Samoiedes, 
and  the  Greenlanders,  is  characterised  by  a  flat  face,  a 
squat  body,  and  a  very  short  stature.  This  degraded 
portion  of  the  human  species  derives,  evidently,  from  the 
climate,  its  distinctive  characteristics.  Striving  for  ever 
with  the  inclemency  of  a  severe  climate,  the  destructive 
action  of  an  icy  temperature.  Nature,  fettered  in  her 
motions,  shrunk  in  her  dimensions,  can  produce  only 
beings  whose  physical  imperfections  explain  their  almost 
barbarous  condition. 

The  small  progress  of  the  Negroes  in  the  study  of  the 
sciences,  and  in  civilization,  their  decided  taste  and  sin- 
gular aptitude  for  all  the  arts  which  require  more  taste 
and  dexterity,  than  understanding  and  reflection,  as 
dancing,  music,  fencing,  &c.,  the  figure  of  the  head, 
which  is  midway  between  that  of  the  European  and  the 
ourang-outang,  the  existence  of  the  intermaxillary  bones, 
at  an  age  when,  with  us,  the  traces  of  their  separation  are 
completely  eflPaced;  the  high  situation  and  small  de- 
velopment of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  have  been  arguments 
more  specious  than  solid  to  those  who  have  endeavoured 
to  abase  this  portion  of  the  human  species,  in  order  to 
justify  an  iniquitous  traffic,  and  a  cruel  tyranny;  re- 
proaches of  civilized  men,  which  they  must  wipe  off  by 
other  means  than  a  presumptuous  assertion  of  their  own 
dignity,  or  a  proud  insult  on  the  native  character  of  those 
whom  they  themselves  have  cast  into  degradation. 

Without  admitting  this  belief,  which  owes  its  origin 
to  a  thirst  of  riches,  we  cannot  help  acknowledging  that 
the  differences  of  organization  draw  after  them  a  striking 
inequality  in  the  development  of  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual faculties.  This  truth  would  appear  in  its  full  light 
if,  after  summarily  indicating,  as  I  have  just  done,  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  races  of  men,  I  could  un- 
fold their  moral  differences  as  real,  and  not  less  marked  : 
opposing  the  activity,  the  versatility,  the  restlessness  of 
the  European,  to  the  indolence,  the  phlegm,  the  patience 
of  the  Asiatic,  examining  what  is  the  power,  on  the 
character  of  nations,  of  fertiUty  of  soil,  serenity  of  sky^ 
mildness  of  climate;  showing  by  what  catenation  of 
physical  and  moral  causes,  the  empire  of  custom  is  so 
powerful  over  the  people  of  the  East,  that  we  find  in 
India  and  China  the  same  laws,  manners,  and  religion, 
which  prevailed  there  long  before  our  era :  enquiring  by 
what  singularity,  well  worthy  the  meditation  of  philoso- 
phers and  politicians,  these  laws,  this  worship,  and  these 
manners  have  undergone  no  change,  amidst  the  revolu- 
tions which  have  so  often  taken  place  among  those  nations 
many  times  conquered  by  the  warlike  Tartars;  showing 
how,  by  the  irresistible  ascendancy  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, ignorant  and  ferocious  conqueror*  have  adopted 
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the  usages  of  the  nations  they  had  subjugated;  and 
proving  that  the  stationary  condition  of  the  sciences  and 
arts  among  those  who,  so  long  before  ourselves,  were  in 
possession  of  the  advantages  of  civilized  society,  is  de- 
rived not  so  much  from  the  imperfection  of  their  or- 
ganization, as  from  the  degrading  yoke  of  a  religion 
loaded  with  absurd  practices,  and  which  makes  know- 
ledge the  exclusive  birthright  of  a  privileged  caste.  But 
such  an  undertaking,  besides  exceeding  the  limits  I  have 
prescribed  myself,  does  not  belong  directly  to  my  subject. 

The  Albhioes  of  Africa,  the  Cagots  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  Cretins  of  the  Valais,  cannot  be  given  as  varieties  of 
the  human  species.  They  are  infirm,  feeble,  degraded 
beings,  incapable  of  reproducing  an  existence,  which  has 
fallen  to  them,  in  the  midst  of  a  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
robust  population. 

We  are  not  to  believe  what  some  travellers  have  writ- 
ten on  the  existence  of  tribes  of  giants,  that  have  appeared 
on  the  Magellanic  coasts.  The  Patagonians,  concerning 
whose  stature  there  is  so  little  agreement  in  relations,  aie 
men  very  well  formed,  and  whose  stature  does  not  exceed 
ours  more  than  nine  or  ten  inches.  The  Laplanders, 
whose  stature  is  the  smallest,  are  as  much  below  as  the 
Patagonians  are  above  ;  it  does  not  exceed  from  four  foot 
to  four  and  a  half.  In  the  midst  of  ourselves,  indivi- 
duals reach  from  time  to  time  a  stature  sufficient  to 
entitle  them  to  the  name  of  giants ;  whilst  others,  shrunk 
in  all  their  proportions,  are  a  renewal  of  the  pigmies. 
Such  was  Be'be,  the  dwarf  of  Stanislaus,  the  king  of  Po- 
land; Goliah,  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  xvii. 
4;  the  King  Og,  Deuteron.  iii.  2,  and  many  others, 
whose  stature  varies  from  six  to  ten  feet  high.— iJMe- 
Tand's  Physiology. 

LETTERS  ON   TELLURISM,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM, 

LETTER   V. 

A  Traveller  was  returning  from  a  long  journey;  his 
laome  stood  like  a  heavenly  garden  before  the  eyes  of  his 
imagination.  With  every  step  he  made  his  heart  was 
heating  louder  and  louder;  for  he  had  left  for  many  years 
his  native  land,  and  his  thatched  cottage,  with  the  over- 
hanging fruit-trees,  the  Eden  of  his  childhood ;  where- 
fore he  doubled  his  steps  the  nearer  he  came  to  his  dear 
Jiome.  But  when  he  had  reached  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  on  the  opposite  slope  of  which  his  cottage  was 
situated,  a  dark  night  spread  a  black  veil  over  his  path. 

"  What  shall  I  do  in  this  darkness  .'"  sighed  the  good 
man.  "  Who  will  lead  me  safe  over  the  mountain .? 
Shall  I  lose  myself  in  the  woods,  and  become  a  prey  of 
the  hungry  wolf  that  infests  the  forest  ?" 

Whilst  he  stood  still  uttering  these  complaints,  and 
looking  whether  he  could  discover  any  human  trace,  he 
beheld  at  a  distance  a  light,  a  bright  moving  light;  a 
God-send  to  the  weary,  forlorn  wanderer;  and  refreshed 
with  hope,  he  hastened  towards  the  friendly  element. 

Whilst  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the  moving  light 
a  thundering  voice  called  from  a  distance,  "  Stop,  wan- 
derer, stop  !  if  thou  proceedest  farther  on  thou  art  the 
son  of  Death."  He  stopped  and  hearkened,  and  he  heard 
as  It  were  the  splashing  of  oars,  and  after  awhUe  he  could 


distinguish  a  boat  approaching.  And  the  boatman  called 
to  the  wanderer,  and  said,  "  Man,  what  seduced  thee  from 
the  right  path,  and  brought  thee  to  the  brink  of  death  ?" 
"  It  was  that  friendly  light  that  shines  before  me,"  re- 
plied the  wanderer. 

"  A  friendly  light !"  exclaimed  the  fisherman,  who  in 
the  meanwhile  had  landed ;  "  it  is  a  deceiving  flame,  the 
oflPspring  of  corrupted  marshes!"  In  fact  it  was  an 
ignis  fatuus ;  or  rather  two  oV  three,  or  more,  which 
from  time  to  time  flame  and  disappear. 

They  had  all  disappeared,  and  the  traveller  returned 
hearty  thanks  to  his  preserver.  Yet  the  fisherman  an- 
swered and  said,  "  Why  should  one  man  allow  another 
to  die  in  error,  instead  of  showing  him  the  right  way  ? 
We  must  both  offer  our  thanks  to  God ;  I,  for  having 
been  chosen  as  his  instrument  to  presenve  thee  from  per- 
dition ;  thou,  because  saved  from  the  brink  of  aprecipice, 
where  a  false  light  was  alluring  thy  erring  steps." 

The  fisherman,  who  by  long  habit  knew  to  find  his 
way  in  the  darkness,  took  the  wanderer  under  his  arm, 
and  led  him  safe  down  the  mountain,  and  placed  him  ou 
the  high  road,  which  conducted  him  in  a  straight  line  to 
his  native  cottage.  And  here  I  will  leave  him,  opening 
the  well-known  door,  and  embracing  his  dearly  beloved 
ones.  And  I  will  turn  myself  to  you,  my  gentle  readers, 
for  whom  this  parable  is  intended. 

The  false  science,  the  science  of  individuaUsm,  of  sec- 
tarianism, of  one  principle,  is  like  unto  that  shining,  de- 
ceiving offspring  of  corrupted  marshes.  The  bipolar 
philosophy,  the  science  of  nature,  applied  to  all  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  is  the  friendly  fisherman  that  brings  you 
safely  to  your  homes.  And  do  you  know  what  your 
homes  are .''  Those  four  walls  within  which  you  eat  and 
drink  ?  Surely  not.  The  towns  in  which  you  work 
yourselves  to  death  to  feed  in  luxury  a  few  idlers? 
Surely  not.  Your  home  is  the  whole  of  nature,  where 
knowledge  is  the  fruit  that  refreshes  and  strengthens  us, 
and  makes  us  like  unto  gods. 

Now  this  science  of  nature  teaches  us  also  how  to  sub- 
due diseases  and  restore  health ;  yea,  T  hope  it  will  in  a 
future  time  teach  us  to  subdue  death.  This  science  is 
but  in  its  beginning,  though  it  has  been  put  into  practice 
partially  and  instinctively  in  all  ages.  And  because  the 
people  who  exercised  it  in  former  ages,  did  not  know  the 
true  reason  of  their  working,  they  ascribed  this  power  to 
God  or  to  the  devil,  according  as  they  applied  it  with 
good  or  bad  intentions. 

In  fact  they  were  not  entirely  mistaken  in  ascribing 
this  power  to  one  of  the  two  principles;  because  the 
principle  of  this  power  of  healing  is  spiritual,  xaAdSs- 
eases  are  also  spiritual. 

The  principle  of  healing  is  the  spirit  of  light  and  of 
life ;  the  principle  of  disease  is  the  spirit  of  darkness  and 
of  death.  Hence  he  who  can  forgive  the  sins  can  also 
heal  the  diseases.  The  first  physicians  wore  priests. 
The  snake,  which  was  the  symbol  of  the  fall  of  man,  is 
also  the  symbol  of  the  art  of  healing ;  because,  in  order 
to  cure  a  disease  you  must  create  a  disease ;  and  the  snake 
and  the  cross  are  both  necessary  to  salvation. 

Since  there  is  but  one  spirit,  the  Spirit ;  one  life,  the 
Life ;  and  since  health  and  disease  are  but  the  positive 
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and  negative  of  the  same  spirit,  and  of  the  same  hfe, 
there  can  be  but  one  principle  of  healing. 

This  one  principle  of  healing  is  the  bipolar  magnetic, 
or  solar  and  telluric.  All  other  modes  of  treatment  are 
but  secondary  means,  which  act  chemically  and  mechani- 
cally, more  to  the  injury  than  to  the  benefit  of  the  human 
frame.  If  they  act  otherwise,  they  act  magnetically;  for 
instance,  bark  aets  magnetically  in  all  cases  where  the 
disease  has  assumed  the  shape  of  intermittence ;  the 
cow-pox  acts  magnetically  in  bringing  forth  a  principle 
counteracting  contagion ;  all  epidemic  difeases,  the 
plague,  the  cholera  morbus,  the  marsh  fevers,  are  pro- 
duced by  solar  or  telluric  influences,  and  disappear  by 
changes  in  the  keys  of  the  great  panharmonicon  (univer- 
sal harmony)  of  nature. 

The  magnetic  origin  of  diseases  explains  the  phenome- 
non of  their  being  under  the  influence  of  certain  numbers. 
Indeed  the  mystical  importance  given  by  the  old  philo- 
sophers, physicians,  and  divines,  to  certain  numbers,  is 
owing  to  the  instinctive  intuition  of  the  magnetic  solar 
and  telluric  oscillators.  It  is  a  fact  that  must  strike 
every  impartial  observer,  that  in  the  3d,  7th,  9th,  11th, 
lith,  and  28lh  day,  fevers  and  other  diseases,  both  acute 
and  chronic,  are  in  a  state  of  increase  or  decrease. 

It  is  a  fact  that  none  can  deny,  that  some  mental  dis- 
orders, some  nervous  complaints,  such  as  epileptic  fits, 
St.  Vitus's  dance,  and  other  like  disorders,  break  forth 
with  greater  violence  during  the  spring  tides.  So  great 
is  the  concord  and  harmony  of  nature. 

Modern  physiologists,  for  instance,  Schubert,  in  his 
Universal  History  of  Life,  Goires  in  Munich,  Professor 
VFalter  in  Bohu,  Professor  Burdach  in  Konigsberg, 
have  found  that  the  influence  of  the  numbers  three  and 
seven  in  the  development,  cause  changes  in  the  human 
frame.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  a  child  may  live,  if 
bom  in  the  seventh  month,  and  will  not  live  if  born  in 
the  eighth  month.  Every  seven  years  the  whole  body  of 
man  is  changed  by  an  organic  transubstantiation.  The  7th, 
14th,  21st,  35th,  49th,  and  56th  years,  generally  produce 
changes  in  the  human  body ;  and  the  63d  year  is  the 
grand  climacteric,  being  the  multiplication  of  9  by  7. 

The  number  nine  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
units.  Thus  when  nine  is  multiplied  by  any  figure  or 
figures,  the  digits  in  the  product  being  added  together 
make  up  the  number  nine.  Thus,  for  example,  9x3  = 
27,  and2-l-7  =  9;  again,  9X40=360,  and  3+6=  9. 

I  shall  not  follow  up  the  magnetical  power  of  numbers 
in  the  polarity  of  light,  in  the  formation  of  colours,  in  the 
wonderful  combination  of  sounds.  I  will  only  mention, 
that  even  in  that  which  is  called  inorganic  nature,  for 
instance,  the  elective  affinities  in  chemistry,  the  formation 
of  strata  in  geology,  and  the  crystallizations,  the  influence 
of  numbers  is  as  evident  as  is  the  construction  of  ani- 
mals and  plants. 

Pythagoras  was  the  first  who  by  an  act  of  magnetic 
ecstacy  had  the  intuition  of  the  mystical  science  of  num- 
bers. The  means  adopted  by  him  instinctively  to  pro- 
duce this  ecstacy  will  be  found  to  correspond  vdth  the 
means  discovered  by  the  science  to  bring  forth  that 
highest  state  of  telluric,  or  night  life,  called  somnam- 
bulism. I  shall  finish  this  letter,  presenting  my  ideas 
upon  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  and  its  bipolar  nature. 

The  soul  is  the  spiritual  principle  of  life.  Life  being 
bipolar,  the  human  soul  must  also  present  a  bipolar  acti- 
vity. Acting  as  the  representative  of  the  solar  principle, 
it  appears  as  reason  and  intelligence,  and  as  the  plastic 
or  forming  principle.  The  soul  forms  both  the  reason- 
ing faculties  and  the  organs  of  thinking.  In  the  character 
of  the  tellurie  principle  it  appears  as  instinct  and  sense, 


and  forms  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  the  organs  of  sen- 
sation. As  the  principle  of  intelligent  life,  it  forms  the 
brain  and  the  cerebral  nerves  ;  as  the  principle  of  instinc- 
tive life,it  forms  the  ganglia  and  the  sympathetic  nerves. 
In  order  to  support  these  two  extremes  it  forms  the 
animal  system,  blood,  lymph.  From  the  different  pro- 
portions of  these  different  organs  of  the  soul  arise  the 
difference  of  temperaments,  capacities,  and  passions. 
The  philosophers  who  pretended  that  men  had  three 
souls — the  vegetative,  intelligent,  and  animal  soul — were 
correct  in  the  triad ;  but,  for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  polarity,  mistook  the  two  extremes  and  their 
middle  term  for  three  different  individualities. 

THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  "  WOMAN." 

Now  for  a  trial  of  our  readers'  liberality  and  charity. 
Be,  procul  ite,  profani  !    (Hence,  far  hence,  ye  profane  !) 

"  If  any  man  among  you  seemeth  to  be  wise  in  this 
world,  let  him  become  a  fool,  that  he  may  be  wise." 
"  For  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise." — Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 

In  obedience  to  this  sacred  advice,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  bring  our  readers  to  that  extremity  of  foUy,  which  we 
consider  to  be  the  threshold  of  wisdom.  In  fact,  if  we 
can  possibly  turn  their  brains,  we  shall  do  it,  for  men's 
brains  are  all  wrong  side  upward.  Hence  the  prophet 
says,  "  The  world  shall  be  turned  upside  down."  Men 
shaU  walk  upon  their  heads — that  is,  the  foundations  of 
society  shall  rest  upon  mind,  and  not  upon  brute  matter. 
Laying  all  joking  and  mystery  aside,  however,  let  us 
proceed. 

We  promised  last  week  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  Wo- 
man's  Church  in  faith,  namely,  the  Southcottian,  or 
Southcot-ian  Church — to  clear  the  hidden  gem  it  contains 
from  all  the  rubbish  and  mystery  which  surrounds 
it.  The  rubbish  is  no  detriment  to  the  gem,  but  often 
a  good  preservative;  nor  are  the  cliildren  of  this  ge- 
neration in  general  so  extremely  foolish  to  despise  a 
jewel  because  there  is  a  cart-load  of  trash  around  it.  The 
Christian  church  is  a  female  church,  being  taken  out  of 
the  side  of  the  Jewish  church,  as  Eve  out  of  the  side  of 
Adam.  Hence  the  rite  of  circumcision  Avas  abandoned 
at  its  institution;  the  political  or  ceremonial  law,  which 
is  man's  prerogative,  was  withheld;  the  moral  law, 
which  is  woman's  forte,  was  made  superior  to  the  other. 
The  beard,  which  is  man's  characteristic,  has  been  gene- 
rally shaven,  either  by  churchmen  or  laymen,  and  latterly 
by  both.  The  great  original  church  of  Christianity  has 
been  styled  the  Mother  Church ;  and  die  Virgin  INlbther 
of  God  has  been  exalted  to  the  greatest  ecclesiastical 
honours,  even  above  the  Founder  himself;  and  the  im- 
pression has  prevailed  amongst  aU  the  mystics  and  inspi- 
rati  of  the  church,  that  a  Bride  should  appear  in  the 
latter  days.  "  The  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and 
his  wife  hath  made  herself  ready."  "  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  unto  a  marriage,"  &c. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that,  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
church,  the  spirit  of  the  woman  begins  to  be  stirred. 
Many  women  in  different  countries  have  appeared,  pro- 
fessing to  be  this  long-expected,  long-promised  helpmate 
to  man,  of  which  we  shall  only  mention  two  at  present- 
namely,  Mrs.  Buchan,  in  Scotland,  and  Mrs.  Southcote, 
in  England.  Mrs.  Buchan  had  many  followers  whilst 
she  lived,  and  was  a  most  remarkable  character,— having 
so  many  arguments  to  adduce  in  her  own  behalf,  and  so 
many  extraordinary  circumstances  connected  with  her 
history,  and  substantiated  by  respectable  testimony,  that 
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old  Mr.  Bell,  a  respected  and  popular  clergyman  of 
GlasgoWj  used  to  say  that  she  was  enough  to  deceive  even 
the  very  elect.  She  died,  and  was  buried  after  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Glasgow  interfered  to  enforce  her  interment ; 
for  she  had  told  her  followers  that  she  would  rise  again, 
and  these  seemingly  wise  men  were  not  foolish  enough  to 
know  the  meaning  of  it.  However,  she  did  rise  again — 
she  rose  again  in  Joanna  Southcote,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  island,  in  1793,  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  the 
Buchanites  did  not  know  their  own  mother;  so  they  were 
scattered  like  snuff  in  a  whirlwind  of  mystery.  Joanna 
lived  and  prophesied  with  great  reputation  for  twenty- 
two  years ;  she  also  died,  and  was  buried,  and  prophesied 
that  she  also  would  rise  again — but  the  Southcottians  were 
too  wise  to  know  the  meaning  of  it,  though  many  of  them 
assert  to  this  day,  that  when  her  body  was  opened,  the 
promised  Shiloh  was  seen  to  ascend  into  heaven  in  a 
column  of  vapour.  These  are  very  wise  believers :  we 
are  afraid  to  argue  with  them.  But  we  prefer  our  own 
simple  folly  to  their  wisdom ;  yet  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  our  firm  conviction  that  Joanna  will  rise 
again,  and  that  her  son  shall  appear. 

Of  all  the  brides,  Joanna  is  the  only  one  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  church ;  which  church  stiU  con- 
tinues to  make  converts,  but  is  divided  into  innumerable 
little  coteries,  or  private  churches,  spread  over  all  Britain, 
even  to  Aberdeen.  Of  course  she  is  at  present  the  principal, 
but  not  the  only,  representative  of  the  Bride.  Her  writings 
are  also  in  preservation,  which  are  appealed  to  as  divine 
authority,  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  authority  of  the 
old  Bible. 

When  she  comes  again  she  is  to  come  with  the  Bride- 
groom and  the  Son,  and  then  the  Law  and  the  Gospel 
are  to  be  united. 

We  shall  now  make  a  few  brief  observations.  Nature, 
being  male  and  female,  is  bridegroom  and  bride.  The 
individual  man  and  woman  are  made  after  this  great 
model.  The  church,  or  universal  man  and  %voman,  has 
the  same  twofold  character.  But  although  the  true  and 
only  bridegroom  and  bride  are  the  two  principles  of  na- 
ture, aU  the  rest  are  representatives ;  and  as  an  individual 
in  monarchy  represents  a  state,  so,  according  to  the  same 
law  of  nature,  an  individual  man  and  woman  represent 
the  two  churches.  Christ  represented  the  divine  nature 
at  the  close  of  the  Jewish  church :  why  should  not  a 
woman  represent  the  human  nature  at  the  close  of  the 
Christian  church,  seeing  the  church  is  called  the  bride  of 
God  ?     Answer  that,  ye  Christians  of  the  old  school ! 

Again— it  is  not  the  man  church  who  brings  forth  the 
son,  but  the  woman  church.  Hence  there  must  be  a 
third  church,  the  product  of  a  male  and  female  church. 
Christianity  must  have  a  son. 

Again— it  is  not  the  first  birth,  or  birth  of  the  flesh, 
which  brings  deliverance,  but  the  intellectual  birth,  or 
birth  of  the  mind.  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  It  is  not  to  flesh  and 
blood,  therefore,  or  to  a  literal  birth,  that  we  have  to  look, 
but  to  a  principle  of  truth,  which  combines  the  two  na- 
tures in  one.  Hence  Joanna  very  beautifully  says  that 
the  child  is  born  within  us. 

But  did  she  not  deceive  and  disappoint  her  followers  } 
Most  assuredly.  And  did  they  not  deserve  to  be  deceived  .^ 
What  were  they  looking  for  .^  A  lump  of  flesh  and  bones 
to  come  and  lead  them  to  glory ;  some  expected  to  be 
riding  in  carriages  clothed  in  purple  and  scarlet,  and 
niling  over  the  heretics,  with  great  pomp  and  most  en- 
viable dignity.  Ungenerous  fools !  to  think  that  the  re- 
generation of  nature  consisted  of  the  enthronement  of 
ignorance  and  brute  matter  !  They  were  aU  deceived, 
and  so  was  she ;  but  still  her  doctrine  is  true. 


True.>  "says  the  Christian,  "  how  can  it  be  true  when  -. 
she  deceived  her  followers?"     We  answer.    How  can  . 
Jesus  Christ  be  true  when  he  deceived  his.^     Did  he  not 
tell  them  he  would  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to 
destroy  Jerusalem—"  there  be  some  standing  here  who  : 
shall   not  see   death   till   they    see  the    Son   of   Man  j 
coming  in  his  kingdom."     Did  he  not  tell  his  disciples  • 
that    "  they  should  sit  on  twelve  thrones  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.? "     Did  they  not  beUeve  this  to 
the  last ;  so  that  when  he  ascended,  the  last  question  they 
asked  of  him  was  this :    "  Wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore 
the  kingdom  to  Israel.?  "    and  away  he  went  without 
giving  them  an  answer.    If  the  bridegroom  deceives  and 
speaks  mysteries  to  the  people,  why  should  not  the  bride 
follow  liis  example  ?     But  it  is  ignorance  alone  that  is 
deceived.      Any  schoolboy  who  knows  the  Science  of 
Nature,  even  the  rudest  elements,  may  understand  the 
whole  plot  of  the  drama. 

We  shall  continue  this  subject,  nor  shall  we  forget 
the  other  woman,  the  church  of  materialism,  who  also 
represents  the  bride,  and  has  originated  the  doctrine  of 
the  emancipation  of  her  sex. 

"  New  Chkistianity." — Those  who  really  desire  to 
study  in  earnest  the  subject  of  the  progress  of  Nature, 
will  find  some  excellent  elementary  instruction  in  a  little 
work  called  "New  Christianity,"  translated  from  the 
French  of  St.  Simon  by  the  Editor  of  the  Shepherd.  It 
may  be  had  of  our  publisher,  Mr.  Cousins,  for  One  Shil- 
ling. The  work  itself  gives  a  very  simple  and  intelligible 
idea  of  the  first  efforts  in  France  to  analyze  the  proceed- 
ings of  Nature  in  the  education  of  the  human  race ;  and 
the  Editor's  Preface  and  Notes  serve  to  throw  additional 
light  upon  the  subject.  We  ought  all  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  first  dawnings  of  the  new  world.  St.  Simon  was 
a  wonderful  character,  considering  the  age  in  which  he 
flourished,  but  he  had  merely  a  glimpse  of  a  better  and 
more  perfect  philosophy.  The  publisher  gives  a  coloured 
engraving  of  the  St.  Simonian  Free-woman  along  with 
the  book,  which  we  have  requested  him  to  keep  loose,  as 
it  does  not  belong  to  the  work  itself. 

Liberty  and  Necessity. — It  is  a  universal  law  of 
Nature,  that  when  two  powers  act  in  opposition,  that  is, 
when  action  and  reaction  take  place,  friction  is  pro- 
duced. Hence  the  impossibility  of  perpetual  motion, 
without  a  self-restoring  power.  To  talk,  therefore,  of 
action  and  reaction  in  Nature  without  the  self,  restoring 
power,  is  uttering  words  without  meaning.  Now,  that 
self-restoring  power  is  liberty,  which  is  mind.  Every 
man  feels  it  in  the  additional  energy  which  he  can  give 
to  his  body  when  exhausted  or  fatigued.  It  is  the  oppo- 
site or  positive  pole  to  necessity,  which  is  the  law  of 
friction,  and  would  bring  all  nature  to  a  dead  calm,  if 
this  original  impulsive  power  did  not  renew  the  action. 
This  power  of  course  is  stimulated  to  action  by  a  motive, 
but  it  is  a  moral  or  intellectual  stimulus,  the  opposite  of 
the  other,  which  is  brute  necessity.  Hence  the  absurdity 
of  a  system  of  Nature  which  does  not  regard  mind  as 
universal  as  matter.  The  self-restoring  power  of  Nature 
is  what  in  strictly  correct  language  ought  to  be  called 
God,  the  other  (necessity)  is  what  is  understood  by 
Nature. 

.  Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7  ,. 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.    Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 

We  should  like  to  see  more  of  A.  D.'s  theory. 

Priated  and  published  by  B.  D.  Cousins,  18,  Duke-street, 
Lincoln's-ino-fieldg. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

In  this  chapter  we  propose  to  consider  another  depart- 
ment of  theology,  namely,  inspiration  itself;  a  subject 
upon  which  Christians  and  infidels  entertain  equally 
absurd  and  ridiculous  notions. 

This,  of  course,  divides  itself  into  two  doctrines — in- 
spiration and  no  inspiration,  or  faith  and  infidelity;  but 
this  is  not  the  division  of  Scripture ;  the  division  of 
Scripture  is  partial  and  universal  inspiration,  at  one  time 
teaching  that  only  some  individuals  are  under  the  guid- 
ance of  heaven,  at  another  that  all  men  are  merely  the 
instruments  of  Providence,  "  who  holdeth  the  hearts  of 
aU  men  in  his  hand,  and  turneth  them  whithersoever  he 
will."  "  Man's  goings  are  of  the  Lord;  how  can  a  [man 
then  understand  his  own  ways?"  "  The  lot  is  cast  into 
the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord." 
"  A  man's  heart  deviseth  his  ways,  but  the  Lord  direct- 
eth  his  steps."  Even  infideUty  itself  is  divine  inspira- 
tion— "  they  believed  not  on  him,  that  the  saying  of 
Esaias  the  prophet  might  be  fulfilled,  which  he  spake, 
saying.  Who  hath  believed  our  report?  "  &c.;  "  therefore 
they  could  not  believe,  because  that  Esaias  said  again. 
He  hath  blinded  their  eyes  and  hardened  their  hearts," 
&c.  This  is  a  very  clear  and  intelligible  specimen  of  the 
positive  and  negative  action,  beautifully  illustrating  the 
doctrine  of  the  Shepherd,  that  both  sides  of  the  question 
are  of  God;  but  the  ignorance  of  man  cannot  reconcile 
them;  reconciliation  could  only  take  place  in  a  time 
of  radical  reformation  and  universalism. 

There  is  so  very  little  difference  between  a  common 
believer  and  a  common  infidel  on  the  first  principles  of 
theology,  that  they  may  both  be  classed  in  the  same 
school — both  infidels.  The  common  believer  takes  it  for 
granted,  that  the  ordinary  thoughts,  words,  and  actions 
of  men  are  things  which  God  has  nothing  to  do  with; 
this  the  infidel  agrees  to.  These  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions  are  merely  the  spontaneous  movements  of  the  in- 
dividual himself— ayreec?  by  both.  The  only  little  trifle 
upon  which  they  differ  is  what  is  called  the  "  divine  in- 
spiration of  some  men  who  died  two  thousand  years 
ago;"  for  both  parties  cordially  agree  in  this,  that  there 
is  not  a  whit  of  inspiration  now-a-days.  Hence  it  clear- 
ly follows,  that  if  the  past  were  forgotten,  the  believer  and 
the  infidel  would  both  be  of  one  school. 

We  call  them  one  school,  the  school  of  the  old  world, 
the  school  of  division,  which  separates  the  individual 
from  the  universal  mind,  and  makes  the  world  a  chaos  of 
confusion.   But  though  all  the  past  were  obliterated  from 


the  pages  of  history  and  the  memory  of  man,  we  and 
they  would  be  perfectly  distinct. 

There  are  two  distinct  powers  in  every  individual: 
there  is  the  voluntary  power,  which  he  calls  himself;  and 
there  is  the  involuntary  power,  which  carries  on  all  the 
secret  movements  of  his  body.  This  latter  power  resides 
in  every  part  of  the  system;  but  its  chief  residence  is  in 
what  is  called  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  a  system 
over  which  we  have  no  immediate  control,  but  from 
which  we  derive  our  being  and  life.  It  never  sleepSjTjut 
in  death.  It  is  this  nervous  system  which  moves  the 
body  of  the  somnambulist  when  he  rises  in  sleep  and 
performs  many  singular  actions,  of  which  the  individual 
is  not  aware,  and  can  never  have  any  remembrance. 
Many  have  read,  written,  cast  up  accounts,  and  per. 
formed  many  similar  movements  of  intellectual  life  in 
sleep,  gone  to  bed  and  awakened  without  the  slightest 
consciousness  of  what  they  had  done;  indeed,  when 
they  are  awakened  during  the  influence  of  such  a  fit, 
they  seem  quite  alarmed,  astonished  to  find  themselves 
in  such  an  awkward  predicament.  They  can  see  what 
they  are  about,  but  they  can  see  or  hear  nothing  that  is 
foreign  to  the  object  they  have  in  view.  Light  or  dark- 
ness makes  no  difference;  the  female^somnambuUst  can 
thread  her  needle  and  do  her  work  in  the  dead  of  night 
without  the  aid  of  a  candle;  the  male  can  cut  his  pen, 
arrange  his  papers,  accounts,  &c.,  in  a  similar  way. 
How  is  all  this  done?  It  is  done  by  what  our  Alpine 
Philosopher  would  call  the  opposite  polar  character  to 
that  of  waking ;  which  latter  being  the  life  which  now 
predominates,  is  of  course  the  most  influential  in  the 
body ;  but  the  other  frequently  prevails  in  certain  con- 
stitutional habits,  and  produces  the  phenomena  to  which 
we  allude. 

This  illustration  we  have  brought  forward  to  explain 
what  we  mean  by  the  double  nature  of  individuals. 
Both  these  natures  are  God,  who  is  all  and  in  all;  but  in 
making  a  distinction  between  the  two,  we  say  that  the 
somnambulic  nature  being  the  most  secret  and  unfamiliar, 
may  be  characterized  by  the  name  of  "  God,"  in  a  par- 
ticular manner ;  for  it  is  to  this  nature  chiefly  that  we 
owe  all  the  visions,  prophecies,  and  mysteries  of  religion 
in  all  ages.  But  as  this  nature  is  not  the  ruling  power 
of  individual  life,  but  merely  the  occasional  usurper  of 
the  use  of  the  body,  so  neither  are  those  dreams,  visions, 
and  revelations  which  it  gives  forth  to  be  regarded  as  the 
ruling  principles  of  social  life,  which  ought  all  to  be 
subject  to  the  "  voluntary  principle."  This  voluntary 
principle  is  reason  and  liberty,  and  its  speedy  accession 
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to  power  is  typically  proclaimed  in  the  propagation  of 
the  vohmtary  principle  of  the  Dissenters^  which  means 
Turith  them,  however,  only  a  voluntary  instead  of  a  com- 
pulsory support  of  the  church. 

These  visions,  prophecies,  revelations,  &c.,  of  the  som- 
nambuhc  nature,  are  true ;  we  don't  deny  that  some  in- 
dividuals may  have  pretended  to  have  them ;  but  we 
beheve  we  covld  very  easily  detect  a  pretender ;-  and  we 
are  certain  that  no  pretender  ever  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a  faith.  They  have  been  common  in  all  ages,  and 
still  are — genuine  and  unadulterated.  Such  were  the 
famous  prophecies  of  the  Sibyls,  which  were  burnt  in  the 
Capitol,  in  the  year  of  Rome  670 ;  but  such  was  the  es- 
timation in  which  they  were  held,  that  Augustus,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  sent  to  Samos,  Erythraea, 
Troy,  and  all  other  Italian  colonies,  to  re-collect  them. 
Such  also  were  the  oracles  of  the  Pagans,  and  the  Jewish 
mystery.  But  there  is  a  principle  of  monarchy  or  subor- 
dination in  every  department  of  nature.  Superiority  re- 
sides somewhere,  and  both  time  and  space  have  given  su- 
periority to  the  Jewish  mysteries,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
been  invested  with  greater  power  and  authority.  They 
thus  become  the  head  of  the  great  mystical  body. 

This  is  the  Elementary  Philosophy  of  Inspiration. 
But  are  we  to  infer  from  this  that  we  are  to  bind  our- 
selves to  a  slavish  obedience  to  this  mystical  power,  as  if 
this,  and  this  alone,  were  divine  ?  So  says  the  church  ; 
so  say  aU  behevers,  as  they  call  themselves,  who  deny  the 
presence  of  God  in  any  other  department  of  nature  but 
that  of  somnambulism  ;  thus  divesting  reason,  science, 
and  every  thing  that  we  usually  call  sober  sense  and  dis- 
cretion, of  their  divine  character.  The  very  contrary  is 
the  case ;  reason,  science,  &c.,  are  more  divine  (if  one 
thing  may  be  called  more  divine  than  another)  than  pro- 
phecy and  revelation,  because  reason  and  science  speak 
the  language  of  thewaking  and  ordinary  state  of  existence'; 
whereas  revelation  alludes  to  a  mode  of  existence  with 
which  we  are  less  familiar,  but  a  partial  knowledge  of 
which  is  notwithstanding  necessary,  before  we  can  have 
correct  views  of  our  own  or  of  universal  nature. 

The  Christian,  and  Sectarian  of  every  name,  worship 
the  God  of  Darkness, — that  is,  of  mystery, — the  God  of 
this  world,  Satan.  The  infidel  not  only  denies  his  ex- 
istence, but  even  his  revelations.  But  to  what  power  he 
ascribes  these  things  we  cannot  tell,  as  upon  this  subject 
we  never  met  with  an  infidel,  or  an  infidel  book,  which 
we  could  understand.  Some  ascribe  them  to  imagination ; 
but  when  you  push  them  a  little,  by  asking  what  imagi- 
nation is,  they  cannot  tell;  their  philosophy  goes  no 
farther.  Yet  they  are  right  even  in  ignorance.  It  is 
imagination  that  creates  all  these  things.  But  are  there 
not  two  kinds  of  imagination — a  voluntary  and  an  inipo- 
luntary  ?  The  voluntary  imagination  works  in  Avaldng 
or  watching;  the  involuntary  imagination  works  in 
dreaming  and  vision,  &c.  The  voluntary  imagination  is 
what  we  call  "  ourselves ;"  but  the  involuntary  imagina- 
tion is  God,  the  universal  mind.  Thus  their  imagination 
goes  for  nothing.  It  is  still  inspiration.  Some  say  they 
are  inventions,  tiicks,  &c.  But  such  philosophers  ar& 
both  too  illiberal  and  too  ignorant  to  deserve  a  reply. 
They  are  greater  spiritual  tyrants  than  those  whom  they 


would  displace,  and  would  restore  the  barbarism  of  mid- 
night if  they  had  their  will. 

Upon  this  subject  we  shall  soon  explain  our  own  views. 
The  two  natures  of  man  to  which  we  have  alluded  are 
the  two  poles  of  his  intellectual  existence.  By  the  one 
he  acts  as  an  individual,  devises  his  own  plans,  and  con- 
sults his  own  happiness.  By  the  other  he  acts  as  a  part 
of  the  universal  man,  or  species  ;  does  what  he  knows 
not  the  meaning  of;  and  is  made  instrumental  in  carry- 
ing on  a  grand  mechanical  progress  of  society,  which  is 
too  vast  for  him  to  comprehend,  and  the  ultimatum  of 
which  he  cannot  imagine.  This  is  inspiration,  and  every 
individual  has  it;  it  is  his  life  and  being;  he  has  not 
even  a  momentary  existence  without  it ;  he  himself  is  a 
blank,  a  nothing,  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity. 

But  there  are  different  kinds  of  inspiration,  as  St.  Paul 
observes,  though  the  same  spirit.  There  is  an  inspiration 
for  politics,  and  one  for  ecclesiastics  ;  one  for  science, 
and  another  for  art ;  and  innumerable  varieties  for  all 
the  superior  and  inferior  departments  of  each.  All  are 
equally  inspired,  but  the  inspiration  is  diflferent ;  for  one 
department  has  been  from  the  beginning  the  inspiration 
of  somnambulism,  and  the  other  of  waking. 

But  which  has  the  greatest  light  ?  Each  has  a  light  of 
its  own.  During  the  day  we  see  the  sun,  and  aU  the 
beauties  of  earth ;  but  were  there  no  night,  we  could 
never  have  known  any  thing  of  the  splendid  science  of 
astronomy.  It  is  to  darkness  that  we  are  indebted  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  heavens.  So  also  it  is  with  science 
and  revelation.  Science  reveals  all  the  beauties  of  exter- 
nal nature ;  but  of  the  mind  it  knows  nothing,  and  never 
could  have  guessed  any  thing,  had  it  not  been  for  som- 
nambulism and  revelation,  which  will  yet  throw  a  flood 
of  light  on  that  hitherto  mysterious  subject.  Remember 
that  we  include  dreaming  in  our  somnambulic  division. 
Dreaming  is  ordinary,  common-place  revelation  ;  vision 
and  prophecy  are  only  a  more  powerful  and  systematic 
operation  of  the  same  mysterious  cause  ;  and  these  three 
have  let  us  into  this  important  fact  respecting  mind ; 
namely,  that  there  is  another  power  besides  the  voluntary 
power,  which  works  by  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
produces  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  in  a  visionary- 
world,  entirely  independent  of  our  own  will.  This  bears 
the  same  analogy  to  the  individual  that  the  heavens  bear 
to  the  earth.  The  heavens  surround  the  earth,  and  en- 
close it  in  their  spacious  bosom ;  so  also  the  universal 
mind  encloses  the  finite  mind.  But  as  the  light  of  the 
sun  is  more  perfect  in  unity  than  that  of  the  stars  in 
multiplicity,  so  also  the  hght  of  reason  in  waking  life  is 
more  luminous  and  consistent  than  that  of  ,the  divided 
powers  of  mind  in  dreaming.  The  analogy  is  perfect, 
and  the  harmony  of  Nature  demands  that  dreams,  visions, 
and  revelation  should  all  be  confused,  mysterious,  unin- 
telligible things,  inferior  to  the  systematic  proceedings  of 
reason,  but  yet  necessary  to  complete  the  education  of 
man,  by  instructing  him  in  things  which  concern  him- 
self. For  how  is  it  possible  that  man  could  have  known 
his  DOUBLE  NATURE  without  them. 

And  if  he  does  not  know  his  double  nature,  he  knows 
nothing  but  a  few  discordant  facts  about  geography,  geo- 
logy, chemical  action,  &c.,  which  leave  him  in  the  same 
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wilderness  of  chaos  in  which  they  first  discovered  him. 
In  plain  terms,  revelation  teaches  the  knowledge  of  God ; 
for  by  discovering  the  double  nature,  we  also  discover  the 
important  and  cheering  fact,  that  there  is  another  intelli- 
gent power,  everlastingly  resident  within  us  &nd  about 
us,  in  whose  infinite  bosom  we  live,  move,  and  have  our 
being.  This  power  is  what  anatomists  call  the  involun- 
tary principle.  Science  discovers  it  in  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system,  without  the  aid  of  somnambulism  ;  but 
without  somnambulism  it  could  never  have  been  disco- 
vered that  it  existed  in  the  mind,  and  thus  been  demon- 
strated to  be  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical;  which  three 
epithets  are,  however,  merely  one  in  reality. 

Moreover,  it  was  not  enough  that  this  secret  power 
should  manifest  itself  in  this  incoherent  manner  alone, 
for  it  is  a  systematic  intelligent  power;  but  as  it  is  the 
universal  power,  this  system  is  shown  not  in  the  dreams 
and  visions  of  the  individual,  but  in  the  ecclesiastical 
progress  of  the  species.  Hence  arises  the  splendid,  miique, 
single  system  of  religion,  which  beginning  in  mystery, 
and  carried  on  with  all  the  symptoms  of  unutterable  con- 
fusion, ends  at  last  in  a  simple  and  harmonious  union  with 
science  itself,  upon  which  it  pours  a  flood  of  living  light. 

From  this  analysis  a  child  may  perceive,  that  science 
is  the  individual,  and  treats  of  time;  revelation  is  the 
universal,  and  treats  of  eternity;  hence,  all  prophecy, 
vision,  &c,,  are  spiritual.  They  talk  less  of  the  individual 
than  the  power  that  encloses  and  surrounds  him.  They 
talk  of  futurity,  the  regeneration  of  the  earth  and  the 
species,  the  prolongation  of  the  one  polar  being  after  the 
decomposition  of  the  other  polar  being,  when  the  order 
of  things  shall  be  reversed,  and  the  power  which  we  now 
call  the  visionary  power  shall  be  supreme  director,  and 
that  which  is  now  supreme  director  shall  be  eclipsed. 

When  science  separates  itself  from  revelation,  it  de- 
spises the  universal  system,  and  follows  after  individu- 
alities alone ;  delights  in  gathering  stones,  bones,  and 
trinkets ;  analyses  the  organizations  of  matter ;  and  en- 
closes itself  within  the  narrow  prison  of  individualism,  by 
denying  all  the  philosophy  of  universalism.  In  this  cha- 
racter it  becomes  infidel;  denies  the  universal  mind; 
denies  even  the  personality  of  the  individual  mind  itself, 
and  boasts  itself  of  emancipation  from  superstition,  by  the 
rejection  of  the  hope  of  a  prolongation  of  existence.  But 
in  this  state  it  has  nothing  to  boast  of  that  humanity  can 
ever  take  delight  in.  It  works  against  the  grain.  All 
its -cheering  prospects  are  only  the  gloom  of  individual 
despair.  All  men  are  not  moral  and  intellectual  suicides ; 
few  indeed  are  so ;  life  is  pleasant.  Nature  is  wise,  and 
her  ways  ate  wonderful.  Reason  teaches  that  she  will 
fulfil  the  hopes  that  she  herself  has  implanted,  and  de- 
stroy the  fears  which  she  herself  has  created.  Reason, 
therefore— -hope— science  itself— come  all  to  the  side  of 
revelation  at  last,  who  is  a  helpmate  to  man  in  his  in- 
sulated state  of  individual  existence;  a  helpmate  that 
shows  him  his  connexion  with  a  sublime  and  eternal  prin- 
ciple of  life  and  power ;  to  whom  nothing  but  absolute 
absurdities  are  impossible,  and  in  whom  good  must  be 
superior  to  evil. 

The  hopes  of  revelation  are  as  much  to  be  depended 
upon  as  the  lawa  of  Nature  themselves ;  they  are  the  pro* 


mises  of  the  universal  mind,  couched  in  mysterious  lan- 
guage it  is  true,  but  susceptible  only  of  a  good  ultimate 
meaning.  Evil  is  the  victim  of  Nature ;  good  is  the 
victor.  All  progress  is  nothing  but  the  gradual  or  sud- 
den destruction  of  the  one,  and  the  gradual  or  sudden 
elevation  of  the  other.  Final  evil  is  only  consistent  in  a 
universe  of  confusion,  where  there  is  no  law,  no  order  ; 
but  where  laws  and  order  reign  with  infinite  precision, 
there  all  partial  evil  must  have  its  termination  in  univer- 
sal good.  Hope  must  reign  triumphant  over  fear;  life 
must  supersede  annihilation;  and  happiness  put  a  seal  upon 
the  tomb  of  misery.  THE  .SHEPHERD. 

LITERATURE. 

The  Divarication  of  the  New  Teitament.  By  Thomas 
Wirgman,  Esq.  Second  edition.  London,  1834. 
Dedicated  to  the  King. 

"  This  is  a  gift  that  I  have,  simple,  simple;  a  foolish,  extrava- 
gant spirit,  full  of  forms,  figures,  shapes,  objects,  ideas,  appre- 
hensions, motions,  revolutions:  these  are  begot  in  the  ventricle 
of  memory,  nourished  in  the  womb  of  pia  mater,  and  delivered 
upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion:  but  the  gift  is  good  in  those  IQ 
•whom  it  is  acute,  and  I  am  thankful  for  Jt." — Shakipeare'S 
Love's  Labour  Lost,  act  iv.,  scene  2. 

Our  friend,  the  Alpine  Philosopher,  has  mentioned  in 
one  of  his  letters  a  book  remarkable  for  its  long  preface; 
the  book  alluded  to  is  the  tri-colouted,  gilded,  figured, 
most  splendidly  printed  Divarication. 

The  title  of  the  work  is  in  itself  a  literary  curiosity- 
Divarication  :  the  wotd  is  well  chosen,  a  dainty  mOrsel, 
a  gem  as  it  were  of  grammatical  exquisitiveness.  Bravo, 
Tom!  I  shake  hands  with  you.  You  have  out-heroded. 
Herod.  The  man  from  whose  cloth  warehouse  you  have 
bought  the  remnants  to  make  up  your  variegated  dresS, 
called  Divarication,  was  famous  for  adopting  words  that 
startled  and  puzzled  his  contemporaries  ;  but  you  have 
outdone  Immanuel  Kant  himself.  Divarication  meang 
division  into  two ; — mark  that,  my  reader,  because  the 
word  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  since  it  is  my  inten* 
tiou  to  divaricate  the  Divarication ;  I  will  divide  it  into 
two  elements,  namely,  the  sense,  and  the  nonsense* 
Whether  the  nonsense  will  stand  in  the  same  proportion 
to  the  sense,  as  the  author's  preface  stands  to  his  book, 
that  is  a  question  which  will  be  easily  settled. 

The  great  object  of  the  author,  and  a  very  laudable 
one,  is  to  bring  about  a  unity  of  thinking  among  the 
different  classes  of  men. 

"  This  unity,"  the  author  maintains,  *'  will  be  prd* 
duced,  if  tte  gospel  be  divided  into  two  parts— the  doc» 
trine  and  the  history." 

"  All  disputes  among  sectarians  are  depending  on  his- 
torical controversies :  about  the  doctrine  there  can  be 
no  dispute." 

All  these  propositions  are  mere  assertions,  and  tMe 
book  itself  is  a  continual  contradiction  with  the  preten- 
sions of  the  author. 

It  may  be  easily  granted,  that  if  a  doctrine  was  ex- 
isting upon  which  all  thinking  beings  could  agree,  that 
this  doctrine  would  likely  be  the  means  of  uniting  men  : 
I  Say  likely,  because  no  doctrine  is  sufficient  to  bring 
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men  into  harmony.  Man  is  not  merely  a  thinking,  but 
also  a  feeling  and  acting  being  ;  and  unless  a  harmony 
between  these  three  elements  of  which  man  is  composed 
be  operated^  the  harmony  between  men  will  never  be 
established.  Moreover,  there  are  but  few  who  may  be 
brought  up  to  think  according  to  the  rules  of  pure  reason ; 
there  are  but  few  who  will  agree  in  the  same  application 
of  pure  principles  to  a  whole  system  of  religion^  morals^ 
or  politics ;  and  it  is  not  the  work  of  man,  but  of  God 
and  Nature,  to  operate  the  harmonious  fusion  of  con- 
tending peinciples. 

The  very  method  adopted  by  the  author  of  dividing 
the  gospel  into  two  elements,  one  of  which  is  to  be  left 
out  of  consideration,  is  the  stumbling-block  of  the  whole 
system.  Though  the  doctrinal  truth  be  different  from 
the  historical  truth,  yet  it  is  a  truth  which  must  complete 
the  other.  For  instance,  in  order  that  men  agree  upon 
the  gospel,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  they  agree  upon 
the  principle  of  "  do  unto  others  as  you  wish  to  be  done 
unto  yourselves ;"  but  they  must  also  agree  upon  the 
question,  whether  the  Christian  religion  be  an  historical 
event,  that  is,  a  part  of  the  development  of  nature,  or  a 
mere  fiction  of  designing  priests  and  jugglers.  But  if 
pure  doctrine  alone  could  effect  a  unity,  the  doctrine 
exposed  by  the  author  would  never  produce  it,  it  being 
altogether  a  badly-digested  compound  of  idealism,  mate- 
rialism, atheism,  and  superstition. 

The  author  has  taken  for  granted,  and  proposed  as  an 
unerring  principle,  that  time  and  space  are  two  mental 
recipients;  that  is,  that  there  exists  no  time,  no  space, 
no  form,  nor  form-giving  principle,  but  in  our  mind ; 
that  all  sensual  apparitions  are  but  illusions.  But  nei- 
ther Kant  nor  his  parodist  have  been  able  to  explain  how 
the  mind  comes  to  the  consciousness  of  time  and  space. 
It  is  evident  that  if  time  be  succession,  and  space  be  ex- 
tension, man  needs,  for  the  formation  of  these  two  ideas, 
a  third  idea — the  idea  of  movement.  Now  the  idea  of 
movement  presupposes  the  idea  of  something  moving  ; 
consequently,  the  idea  of  time  and  space  is  neither  origi- 
nal nor  primitive ;  but  one  derived  first  from  the  idea 
of  something  given,  and,  secondly,  from  the  idea  of 
something  moving.  Since  all  other  tenets  of  the  Wirg- 
manian  doctrine  are  deduced  from  the  hypothesis  of  the 
two  original  recipients;  since  it  is  proved  that  their 
pretended  originality  is  a  mere  gratuitous  assertion,  the 
whole  system  falls  to  the  bottom. 

Philosophy,  or  the  science  of  the  sciences^  must  start 
from  a  principle  which  is  evident  in  itself,  that  is,  which 
does  not  admit  contradiction.  The  doctrine  of  time  and 
space,  far  from  being  evident  in  itself,  is  in  contradiction 
with  itself. 

There  is  but  one  fundamental  principle  in  philosophy, 
which  is  the  self-consciousness  of  "  I  am."  This  con. 
sciousness  manifests  itself  in  two  forms— I  think,  and  I 
will,— which  are  the  two  poles  of  the  human  mind.  This 
principle  is  evident  to  every  one  who  asks  his  own  con- 
science; It  is  true,  because  the  contradiction  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  impossible.  Who  can  convince  me  that  I  am 
not,  or  that  I  am  not  thinking,  or  willing  ? 

The  idealism  of  the  tricoloured  philosopher  being  de- 
stroyed. It  is  easUy  to  be  seen  that  it  reduces  itself  to 


mere  materialism.  If  the  intuition  be  any  thing  that  we 
feel,  hear,  or  touch  ;  if  conception  is  derived  from  intui- 
tion ;  if  knowledge  be  intuition  comprehended  under 
conception,  all  our  knowledge  is  material,  and  material 
with  a  vengeance,  being  only  the  knowledge  of  illusions, 
arranged  under  forms  which  are  in  themselves  not  entities. 
If  the  Wirg-manian  philosophy  is  tainted  with  mate- 
rialism, it  is  also  cankered  with  atheism.  It  is  true  this 
speculative  philosopher  speaks  very  loudly  of  God,  soul, 
virtue,  &c. ;  but  let  us  examine  what  these  words  mean, 
or  what  value  this  philosophy  attributes  to  these  words. 
Eternity  is  something  that  is  out  of  time  and  space  ; 
the  soul  something  out  of  time  and  space  ;  God  something 
out  of  time  and  space ;  but  since  our  knowledge  is  intui- 
tion, comprehended  under  conception,  we  eannot  have 
any  knowledge  of  that  which  is  not  received  into  the 
imaginary  recipients  of  time  and  space,  and  conse- 
quently they  are  not  entities. 

But  here  comes  the  jugglery  ;  reason  forms  the  idea 
of  the  soul,  or  a  substance  out  of  Nature,  by  connecting 
substance  and  accident  into  infinite  and  absolute  sub- 
stance. What  is  that  verbiage,  but  that  the  reason 
gives  the  name  of  soul  to  something  that  does  not  exist 
at  all ;  and  the  existence  of  which  is  a  manufacture  of  the 
twenty  aeronauts,  called  categories.'' 

Reason  forms  the  idea  of  God,  or  of  supreme  intelli- 
gence out  of  Nature,  by  connecting  action  and  reaction 
into  infinite  and  absolute  concurrence.  What !  a  God 
out  of  Nature  ?  Where  is  this  out  ?  Where  is  God  .'* 
What  is  God  ? — an  absolute  nothing  !  ! 

The  bigotry  of  the  author  is  proved  by  his  violent 
attacks  both  against  popery  and  against  the  unitarians , 
and  in  fighting  against  the  latter,  he  shows  his  total  mis- 
conception of  the  question.  The  question  between  the 
unitarian  and  trinitarian  is  not,  whether  the  trinity  be  ra- 
tional or  irrational,  but  whether  it  be  scriptural  or  not ; 
in  both  points  of  view  the  balance  in  "favour  of  the  con- 
tending parties  is  equally  suspended. 

It  is  certain  that  God  can  be  but  one  principle ;  it  is 
afso  certain  that  one  principle  must  reveal  itself  under 
two  different  poles,  and  that  the  two  poles  being  again 
united  form  the  triad.  It  is  certain  that  the  Scriptures 
sometimes  manifest  the  God  as  the  One ;  sometimes  they 
represent  it  under  the  bipolar  form,  and  sometimes  also 
as  a  triad ;  so  that  both  parties  are  right  and  wrong  ac- 
cording to  the  different  points  of  view.  But  in  the  scale 
of  progress  the  unitarians  stand  higher  than  their  op- 
posers  ;  because  the  principle  of  free  enquiry,  the  love  of 
liberty,  and  the  tendency  to  ameliorate  the  situation  of 
mankind,  is  a  leading  feature  of  this  sect.  Attack  upon 
the  unitarians  is  an  attack  upon  the  progress  of  mankind; 
and  I  verily  confess  that  one  of  Mr.  Channing's  sermons, 
or  one  single  number  of  the  Shepherd,  is  calculated  to  do 
more  good  than  all  the  sophistry  of  the  tri-coloured  books, 
pamphlets,  and  pamphleteers ;  yet,  I  must  confess,  that 
even  these  sophisms  are  calculated  to  promote  the  cause 
of  progress.  Our  philosophers  and  divines  have  fallen 
into  a  state  of  stagnant  milk-and-water  self-complacency, 
soas  to  believe  they  have  reached  the  summit  of  knowledge; 
some  with  Paley  in  their  hand,  or  the  pious  tracts  under 
their  arm,  are  looking  with  contempt  at  those  whom  they 
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call  infidels ;  and  the  philosophers,  inhaling  from  Tom 
Paine,  Holbach,  Voltaire,  or  the  Scotch  Reviewers,  all 
their  wisdom,  are  honouring  their  opposers  with  the 
name  of  deceived  fools,  or  deceiving  knaves.  It  is  there, 
fore  high  time  that  all  sorts  of  systems,  however  absurd, 

them  back  to  seri- 
LYCODES. 


be  brought  to  Iwht,  in  order  to  brin 
ous  investigation. 


PHRENOLOGY. 

TO    THE    EDrTOR    OF    THE    SHEPHERD. 

From  the  tenor  of  an  article  entitled  "Phrenology,"  in 
No.  12  of  the  Shepherd,  one  would  at  once  infer  that 
phrenologists,  when  judging  of  the  mental  power  of  a 
head,  took  nothing  into  account  but  the  size  of  the  cere- 
bral development ;  whereas,  exactly  the  contrary  of  this 
is  the  case.  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  work  that  treated 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science,  which  did 
not  most  distinctly  state  many  other  particulars  to  be 
attended  to  besides  mere  size.  I  might  refer  your  readers 
to  many  of  the  works  of  British  phrenologists,  as  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  ;  but  I  prefer  giving  an  ex- 
tract from  a  work  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  because,  being  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  science,  he  may  be  deemed  higher 
authority;  besides,  it  will  show  that  it  is  not  a  modern 
idea,  but  one  that  has  been  before  the  public  a  number  of 
years  ago: — The  Doctor  says,  "  The  first  point  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  phrenologist  is  the  bodily  constitution  of 
the  individual  subject  of  observation :  whether  this  is 
lymphatic,  sanguine,  bilious,  nervous,  or  is  made  up  by  a 
mixture  of  these  four  primitive  temperaments.  This  pre- 
limwiary  step  is  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
conclude  concerning  the  degree  of  activity  possessed  by 
the  cerebral  organs."  Numerous  quotations  to  the  same 
effect  might  be  made,  had  I  the  means ;  but  this  one  is 
taken  only  froman  extract  of  the  Doctor's  work,  made  by  a 
reviewer,  which  by  good  luck  I  have  by  me ;  however, 
it  shows  that  something  else  but  mere  size  is  attended  to. 
Ask  any  person  who  has  read  any  of  the  phrenological 
works^  if,  when  treating  of  the  fundamental  principle,  that 
''  size  gives  power,"  the  author  did  not  use  language 
similar  to  this — "  The  largest  brain,  cceteris  paribus  (all 
other  conditions  equal),  is  the  most  powerful  ?"  "What 
other  conditions .''  Why,  their  "  firmness,  consistency, 
and  health,"  to  be  sure ;  aye,  and  something  else,  which 
this  writer  has  not  noticed,  the  temperaments.  This  is 
what  will  account  for  the  fact,  that  "  symptoms  of  intel- 
lectual strength  may  appear  even  in  the  midst  of  intellec- 
tual weakness,  and  vice  versa,  even  where  individuals 
have  healthy  frames."  Thus,  an  individual  with  a  large 
brain,  but  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  may  not  show  so 
much  mental  power  as  another  person  with  a  smaller 
brain,  but  of  nervous  temperaments.  I  have  shown  that 
phrenologists  do  not  estimate  the  intellectual  power  of  a 
head  by  size  alone,  as  the  article  in  the  Shepherd  would 
make  one  suppose ;  and  if  I  have  succeeded  in  disabusing 
the  minds  of  those  whose  prejudices  must,  doubtless,  have 
been  strengthened  by  that  article,  regarding  the  state  of 
the  science  at  present,  my  end  is  attained :  so  that  my 
meaning  is  apprehended,  the  imperfections  of  my  style  of 
writing  do  not  aflfect  me  much.    However,  I  may  tell 


you,  by  way  of  excuse,  for  my  love  of  approbation  is 
large,  that,  in  the  course  of  writing  a  couple  of  sentences, 
the  operations  of  my  mind  may  have  been  interrupted 
not  less  than  half  a  dozen  times,  and  obliged  to  turn  to 
something  else  very  foreign^  you  may  depend  upon  it,  to 
phrenology.  I  will  now  conclude  with  an  answer  as 
briefly  as  possible,  to,  at  least,  one  of  the  objections  pre- 
ferred by  the  author  of  the  article : — 

"  But  again,"  says  he,  '■  the  phrenologists  observe 
that  certain  developments  of  brain  are  generally  (always) 
accompanied  with  corresponding  developments  of  a  par- 
ticular faculty.  We  allow  this  to  be  correct,  and  in 
general  we  believe  it  to  be  so.  What  is  the  inference  ? 
that  this  faculty  resides  in  that  portion  of  the  skull,  and 
no  other  ?  We  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  reasoning  ?" 
Yes,  he  may  doubt  it  as  much  as  he  pleases,  and  satisfy 
his  doubts  as  soon  as  he  can ;  but  I  beg  to  differ  with  him 
when  he  says,  ''^  We  have  similar  indications  of  mental 
qualities  in  the  face."  We  have  not  similar  indications  ; 
for  the  one  is  not  essential  to  the  possession  of  a  particu- 
lar mental  quality,  whilst  the  other  is.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  a  person  should  have  a  certain  form  of  eyes,  nose,  or 
mouth,  or  even  that  he  should  have  these  organs  at  all, 
to  be  of  a  generous  disposition;  but  show  me  a  person 
with  a  large  development  of  that  part  of  the  brain  deno- 
minated by  phrenologists  "^the  organ  of  acquisitiveness," 
and  a  meagre  development  of  that  part  called  "  benevo- 
lence," and  if  that  individual  be  of  a  really  generous  dis- 
position, I  will  abandon  phrenology  as  a  delusion. 
"  But,"  he  may  reply,  "  you  blockhead,  have  I  not  told 
you  that  there  are  entire  phrenological  organs  which  may 
be  sliced  off  without,  much  damage .''"  He  may  say  so, 
but  here  again  we  are  at  issue  :  is  he  not  aware  that  the 
phrenological  organs  are  double ;  and  that,  although  one 
may  be  sliced  oflP,  the  other  remains  ?  and  I  have  the 
authority  of  the  first  anatomists  of  the  age  to  state  that 
both  organs  have  never  been  injured  without  a  correspond- 
ing afiection  of  the  quaUty  they  conferred.  That  an 
analogy  subsists  between  the  organs  of  the  brain  and  those 
of  the  senses,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  that  the  annihilation 
of  one  eye,  one  ear,  or  one  nostril,  leaves  those  senses 
very  httle  impaired,  let  five  minutes'  walk  along  our 
streets  testify.  If  this  writer  was  acquainted  with  this 
answer  to  the  objection,  and  withheld  it,  I  leave  your 
readers  to  make  their  own  inference  what  his  organization 
must  be.  If  he  was  ignorant  of  it,  he  was  incompetent 
to  write  upon  the  subject,  for  this  reason,  because  it 
is  plain  he  had  never  investigated  it. 

London,  Jan.  19.  DISSEMINATOR. 

[We  don't  see  so  much  difference  between  Dissemi- 
nator and  the  Shepherd  as  he  attempts  to  make  out. 
The  article  alluded  to  did  not  oppose  the  phrenology  of 
the  cerebral  and  nervous  system  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  sup- 
ported it.  It  merely  sneered  a  little  at  the  head-and- 
bump  phrenologists,  who  presume  to  reveal  all  the  secrets 
of  a  man's  mind  by  the  shape  of  his  wig  alone,  without 
taking  his  nervous  system  into  consideration.  Dissemi- 
nator has  helped  us  to  an  apologist  in  Dr.  Spurzheim 
himself,  who  says  that  the  phrenologist  must  not  consult 
the  head  alone,  but  the  bodily  constitution,  "  whether  it  is 
lymphatic,  sanguine,  bilious,  nervous,  or  is  made  up  of  a 
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mixture  of  these  four  primitive  temperaments."  This 
is  perfectly  reasonable,  but  this  is  not  head-and-bump 
phrenology  ;  this  is  the  phrenology  of  the  M^hole  bodily 
system,  regarding  the  head  as  merely  the  chief,  but  not 
the  only  residence  of  the  intellectual  principle.  This  is 
universalism,  the  doctrine  of  the  Shepherd,  who,  when- 
ever he  uses  equivocal  language,  or  falls  into  intUvidual- 
ism  or  bigotry,  may  always  be  brought  to  his  senses  again 
by  this  one  word — Universalism. — Ed.] 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  MAGAZINE. 
This  little  work,  which  is  published  every  fortnight  at 
the  small  price  of  Twopence,  is  well  worthy  of  the  patron- 
age of  our  readers.  The  information  which  it  contains  is 
good,  and  such  as  deserves  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
being  under  the  management  of  men  of  influence  and  ta- 
lent, who  have  access  to  the  most  accredited  sources  of 
agricultural  and  commercial  intelligence;  and  the  doctrines 
which  it  teaches  are  liberal  and  generous,  setting  forth 
the  claims  of  industry  in  so  forcible  and  eloquent  a  style, 
as  to  secure  the  interest  and  captivate  the  hearts  of  the 
poor,  and  the  friends  of  the  poor.  "We  like  the  principle 
upon  which  it  has  set  out ;  namely,  the  principle  of  unity 
between  the  sons  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  vigorous  stand  against  the  monied 
interest,  which  is  without  doubt  the  greatest  political 
devil  with  whom  we  have  to  contend.  Let  none  of  our 
readers  imagine  that  we  are  so  exclusive  and  dogmatical 
as  to  imagine  that  the  doctrine  we  teach  is  the  only  thing 
necessary  to  bring  about  political  reconciliation.  We 
never  once  entertained  such  a  visionary  idea ;  we  are  con- 
vinced that  society  cannot  be  tranquillized  without  it;  but 
it  forms  only  a  part  of  the  great  whole,  which  consists  of 
two  grand  divisions ;  namely,  politics  and  ecclesiastics, 
of  which  latter  alone  we  principally  treat ;  the  other  we 
leave  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  its  details,  and  the 
Agricultural  Magazine  is  one  of  those  works  which  we 
think  are  likely  to  prove  useful  to  the  public.  We  in. 
tended  to  have  given  an  extract  from  it  this  week,  but  we 
have  been  compelled  to  reserve  it  for  our  next. 

Britanitia.— This  word,  which  has  employed  the 
conjectures  of  so  many  etymologists,  none  of  whom  seem 
to  have  hit  on  a  probable  or  satisfactory  solution,  admits, 
however,  a  very  natural  one,  resulting  from  a  plain  ana- 
lytical process :— The  syllables  tan  or  tannia  (signifying 
the  land)  as  in  JNIauritania,  Tingitania,  Lusitania,  Aqui- 
tania,  Farsistan,  Tndostan,  Mongolistan,  &c.,  being  re- 
jected, the  word  Britannia  is  reduced  to  no  more  than 
Bri,  a  word  presenting  no  sense  in  any  known  modern 
or  ancient  language.  But  on  a  further  decomposition 
you  discover,  that  in  the  original  language  of  Britain,  i, 
signified  an  island  (Lhwyd's  Diet.  p.  71).  If  then  you 
allow  yourself  a  liberty  of  judgment,  which  thousands  of 
examples  authorise,  to  restore  the  elliptic  vowel,  between 
the  B  and  the  r,  the  vowel  o  will,  without  any  violence, 
give  Bori,  the  northern  island,  thence  Boritannia,  and 
by  a  contraction  common  to  most  languages,  Britannia; 
a  name,  which  in  that  sense,  was  also  given  to  Ireland' 
both  tne  islands  being  called  by  many  authors,  such  as 
Catullus,  Pliny,  Chrysostom,  &c.,  Britannia;,  in  the 
plural  number,  or  northern  islands.  lerne,  another  name 
ior  Ireland,  signifies  only  the  smaller  island.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  might  have  long  enployed  the  appeUation  of 
Britain,  without  so  much  as  knowing  that  it  signified  a 
northern  island.  It  is  on  the  foot  of  this  etymology,  that 
the  Druids,  among  the  various  appeUatlons  given  to  them 
had  that  of  Boreada,  or  perhaps  better  written  Bor-ei-ada, 
iNorth-islanders — Way  to  Things  and  Words, 


THE  ANTIPHLOGISTIC  SYSTEM. 
By  Henry  Searle,  Esq. 
The  antiphlogistic  system  of  treatment  has  long  been 
recognised  as  a  standard  system ;  and,  as  though  it  were 
founded  on  scientific  principles  and  a  correct  judgment, 
and  had  been  confirmed  by  experience,, it  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  taught  in  all  medical  ^^ools.  It  may, 
therefore,  appear  bold  and  presumptuous  to  denounce  a 
system  which  is  upheld  by  the  authority  of  colleges,  re- 
commended by  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  all  hospi- 
tals, received  by  all  students  in  medicine,  and  acknow- 
ledged and  employed  as  the  only  proper  plan  of  treating 
inflammatory  diseases  by  the  great  body  of  practitioners. 
Although  this  system  has  been  pursued  for  ages,  yet  it 
was  not  generally  adopted  until  after  the  Brunonian  doc- 
trine had  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  caused  much 
alarm.  This  doctrine,  which  was  raised  ^vith  much 
skill,  was  expected  to  subvert  the  antiphlogistic  system  ; 
it  was,  however,  based  upon  false  premises,  viz.,  that 
every  individual  had  a  particular  quantity  of  excitability 
implanted  in  his  frame ;  that  all  diseases  consisted  either 
in  an  accumulation,  or  an  exhaustion,  of  this  excitability, 
constituting  either  direct  or  indirect  debility,  requiring 
the  administration  of  different  degrees  of  stimulus  for 
their  cure,  according  to  the  accumulation  or  exhaustion 
of  the  excitability.  The  excessive  stimulation  which,  in 
certain  cases  of  inflammation,  this  doctrine  enjoined, 
proved  so  destructive  to  life,  that  in  order  to  avoid  the 
fataUty,  the  very  opposite  extreme  was  soon  broached, 
probably  under  the  impression  that  truth  lay  at  the  far- 
thest point  from  decided  error. 

From  that  period  down  to  the  present,  the  rigid  anti- 
phlogistic system  of  treating  inflammatory  diseases  has 
prevailed,  and  the  term  "antiphlogistic"  has  not  a  little 
tended  to  perpetuate  the  system.  The  terms  "fever" 
and  '^'inflammation"  being  expressive  of  heat,  antiphlo- 
gistic means  are  considered  to  be  corrective  of  a  phlogistic 
condition,  whether  general  or  partial,  of  the  frame ;  pre- 
cisely as  antacids  are  corrective  of  acidity  of  the  stomach. 

Having  many  years  ago  relinquished  the  antiphlogistic 
system  of  practice,  I  feel  warranted  in  asserting,  and  am 
fully  prepared  to  maintain,  that  this  system  of  treating 
inflammatory  diseases  is  empirical,  that  it  is  founded 
upon  no  principle  of  science,  and  that  it  need  never  be 
had  recourse  to,  even  in  the  most  acute  forms  of  disease. 

Inflammation,  though  strictly  a  local  disease,  is  much 
disposed  to  give  rise  to  general  excitement  (pyrexia) ;  those 
means,  therefore,  employed  for  its  removal,  which  are  the 
most  likely  to  be  preventive  of  the  supervention  of  inflam- 
matory fever,fform  the  most  simple  and  proper  method  of 
treatment.  Copious  bleeding,  therefore,  which  suddenly 
and  considerably  reduces  the  muscular  power,  and  pro- 
duces a  morbid  excitability  of  the  whole  frame ;  also  vio- 
lent purgatives,  and  poor  liquid  diet,  which  derange  the 
functions  of  the  viscera,  an  d  thereby  afford  an  additional 
local  exciting  cause,  should  be  most  carefully  avoided. 
But  the  more  usual  and  general  practice,  founded  upon 
the  strict  antiphlogistic  system,  is,  of  aU  others,  the  most 
certain  of  impairing  the  muscular  power,  and  of  deranging 
the  functions  of  the  viscera ;  in  short,  of  giving  rise  to 
pyrexia,  of  converting  a  simple  local  disease  into  a  disease 
of  the  most  complicated,  and  often  of  a  dangerous  form, 
and  of  undermining  a  constitution  which  otherwise  might 
have  remained  sound. 

The  merits  of  bleeding  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words. 
The  abstraction  of  twelve  or  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  very 
often  removes  at  once  a  recent  inflammatory  aflfection  ; 
no  means  could  have  done  more,  and  probably  none  so 
speedily;  and,  further,  -when  venesection  does  not  com- 
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pletely  stop  the  inflammatory  action,  it  almost  invariably 
subdues  it  for  a  certain  time,  and  if  this  immediate  relief 
were  the  sole  effect  of  general  bleeding,  no  reasonable  ar- 
gument could  be  brought  against  it.  This  benefit,  how- 
erer,  must  not  be  allowed  to  disguise  the  more  remote 
influence  of  the  practice  upon  the  constitution. 

When  venesection  completely  removes  the  inflamma- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  the  inflammatory  affection  is  not 
very  strong ;  it  is,  therefore,  fair  to  suppose  that  the 
milder  agency  of  a  few  leeches,  or  of  a  bhster,  would 
answer  the  same  purpose,  and  without  impairing  the  con. 
stitution.  Some,  it  is  true,  are  not  injured  by  a  single 
bleeding ;  but,  observation  will  convince  any  one  who  is 
not  already  assured  of  the  fact,  that  those  who  are  re- 
lievetl  from  an  attack  of  inflammation  by  general  bleed- 
ing, are  much  more  liable  to  recurrence  of  the  complaint 
on  some  future  occasion,  than  those  who  are  relieved  by 
local  means  only. 

The  influence  wliich  considerable  losses  of  blood  have 
upon  the  human  frame,  is  to  render  it  less  muscular,  and 
to  induce  corpulency.  People  who  are  disposed  to  be 
corpulent,  become  more  so  after  having  lost  much  blood ; 
and,  with  this  view,  horses  which  are  put  up  for  sale  are 
phlebotomised,  to  make  them  appear  sleek  and  in  good 
condition.  Bleeding  also  induces  dropsy  among  the 
corpulent,  and  others  whose  constitutions  have  already 
been  impaire<l  by  dissipation  or  by  prior  disease. 

In  those  instances  in  which  the  abstraction  of  blood 
does  not  remove  the  inflammation,  but  merely  affords 
temporary  relief,  it  becomes  injurious,  by  suddenly  re- 
ducing the  muscular  power,  and  thereby  increasing  pro- 
portionately the  excitability  of  the  whole  frame,  which 
then  becomes  irritated  by  the  local  affection,  and  fever 
supervenes ;  the  inflammation  assumes  a  more  acute  form, 
the  pulse  rises,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  disorder  is 
considered  indicative  of  the  necessity  of  a  further  bleed- 
ing. This  being  performed,  faintness  is  produced,  the 
pulse  is  controlled,  the  pain  nearly  ceases,  and,  to  aU  ap- 
pearance, the  disease  subsides ;  sometimes,  indeed,  it 
does  not  return  ;  but  it  too  often  happens  that  reaction 
takes  place,  and  with  it  all  the  symptoms  are  renewed 
with  increased  violence ;  another  bleeding  is  resorted  to 
with  the  same  temporary  relief;  but  the  reaction  which 
now  ensues  is  in  general  less  complete ;  if  delirium  ex- 
isted before^  it  is  increased ;  the  countenance  is  sunken 
and  anxious ;  the  whole  nervous  system  appears  to  have 
received  a  fatal  shock;  and  the  pidse,  in  this  condition  of 
the  patient,  frequently  assumes  the  jerking  character. 
That  this  state  of  the  pulse  is  induced  by  the  repeated 
losses  of  blood,  appears  to  have  been  satisfactorily  proved 
by  Parry's  experiments. 

The  attempt  to  reduce  very  high  action  suddenly,  is 
a  violation  of  one  of  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy, 
so  well  illustrated  by  Air.  Hunter ;  it  is  not  oidy  unscien- 
tific, but  often  dangerous,  either  to  the  function  of  an 
organ,  or  the  life  of  a  part.  It  may  e^%n  occasion  death. 
For  instance,  persons  who  have  been  much  excited  by 
hope,  have  become  deranged  on  being  disappointed;  life 
has  been  extinguished  within  an  hour  after  sudden  ex- 
posure to  intense  cold ;  and  parts  which  have  been  fro- 
zen, have  mortifled  on  being  too  abruptly  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  heat. 

It  is  strange  that  this  law  should  not  be  recognized  in 
the  treatment  of  inflammatory  diseases.  It  frequently 
happens  that  when  a  serous  membrane  is  actually  in- 
flamed, its  vessels  sink  into  a  state  of  atony  on  being  too 
suddenly  deprived  of  power,  and  a  rapid  serous  effusion 
ensues.  Every  body  who  has  been  much  engaged  in 
practice  can  recal  to  his  mind  cases,  especially  in  corpulent 


persons  and  bons  vivans,  of  acute  attacks  of  pleurisy,  in 
which  large  quantities  of  blood  have  been  abstracted,  and 
in  wliich  the  patients  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards  have 
been  reduced  to  a  hopeless  state  from  hydrothorax.  Roy- 
alty has  not  escapedsubjection  to  this  unscientific  practice. 

If  the  pulse  do  not  rise  after  the  first  bleeding,  a  re- 
petition of  the  operation  is  not  recommended.  The  rising 
of  the  pulse  is  the  golden  ride  which  is  thought  to  have 
justified  the  first  bleeding,  and  to  warrant  its  repetition. 
This  rule,  however,  is  fallacious;  the  rising  of  the  pulse, 
which  is  considered  a  sign  of  strength,  is,  in  fact,  an 
eAidence  of  debility,  being  a  sign  of  excited  action  under 
diminished  power.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  fallacy  of  this  criterion,  as  the  lives  of  myriads  are 
balanced  upon  this  critical  point. 

By  way  of  illustration,  it  may  be  useful  to  describe  a 
case  of  every  day  occurrence.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  a 
patient  has  for  several  days  been  suffering  from  hepatitis. 
There  has  been  no  pyrexia,  and  the  pulse  is  still  mode- 
rate; ''half  measures,"  as  they  are  called,  have  been 
employed  by  the  medical  attendant,  which  have  lessened, 
although  they  have  not  removed  the  inflammation.  A 
physician  is  then  called  in,  and  the  patient  is  freely  bled, 
with  immediate  relief;  in  the  night  delirium,  &c.,  comes 
on  ;  and  in  the  morning  the  disease  is  found  to  have  as* 
sumed  an  acute  character,  accompanied  by  general  ex- 
citement,— the  pulse  has  risen,  being  full,  quick,  and 
energetic.  Without  proceeding  further  with  the  case,  it 
may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  repeat  the  obser- 
vations often  made  on  these  occasions  by  those  who  re- 
commended this  change  from  "half  measures"  to  the 
the  strict  antiphlogistic  measures  : — "  Ah,  I  suspected 
that  there  was  more  inflammatory  action  going  on  than 
you  were  aware  of ;  this  patient  should  have  been  bled 
earlier ;  these  attacks  come  on  so  insidiously,  that  they 
often  deceive  older  heads  than  yours." 

A  man  who  is  strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  is  blind  to  the  simple  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  inflammatory  diathesis  appa- 
rent in  such  cases,  so  long  as  the  powers  of  the  body  are 
not  impaired  by  the  "half  measures,"  the  inflammation 
is  controlled,  although  not  removed ;  but  that  so  soon  as 
the  patient  is  deprived  of  his  natural  power  by  bleeihng, 
&c.,  the  inflammation,  not  being  removed,  involves  in  its 
morbid  action  the  whole  frame.  The  junior  practitioner 
should  be  cautioned  against  these  mystifications.  Per- 
haps, in  his  modesty,  he  at  once  foregoes  the  e\-idence  of 
his  ovra  senses,  and  reproaches  himself  with  the  want  of 
that  shrewdness  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  detect 
the  "insidious"  character  of  inflammatory  disorders, 
and,  for  the  future,  abandons  his  own  more  sound  phi- 
losophy, to  search  for  diseases  in  a  "  masked"  form. 
This  term  is  used  when  the  pulse  rises  after  bleeding  ; 
and  when  the  inflammation,  which  was  all  but  smothored 
in  embryo,  springs  forth  with  the  freedom  of  unrestrained 
action,  displaying  the  boasted  utiUty  of  venesection,  while, 
in  fact,  the  new  features  of  the  disease,  which  are  in 
reality  the  only  mask,  are  induced  by  the  loss  of  blood. 
Yet,  if  the  candidate  for  his  diploma  were  to  dissent  from 
this  scholastic  dogma — this  supposed  indication  for  bleed- 
ing, he  would  be  rejected  as  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  lives  of  his  feUow-creatures. 

Purgative  medicines  and  spare  diet  are  measures  which 
form  parts  of  the  antiphlogistic  system,  and  are  as  ob- 
jectionable as  general  bleeding,  for  they  produce  not  only 
debihty,  but  also  dyspepsia,  with  all  its  inconveniences, 
and,  often,  delirium,  and  sleepless  nights. 

Rest  is  also  injurious  in  cases  of  inflammation.  In 
health,  exercise  is  allowed  to  give  general  circulation  to 
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the  blood,  and  in  disease  it  decidetlly  tends  to  prevent, 
or  to  correct,  the  local  accumulation  of  blood  at  the  seat 
of  the  phlegmasia.  Rest  is,  therefore,  improper,  so  long 
as  the  invalid  is  capable  of  attending  to  his  usual  avocation. 
The  antiphlogistic  treatment  by  some  is  not  coniined 
to  inflammatory  complaints,  but  is  adopted  in  almost  all 
other  cases,  with  the  view  of  preventing  inflammation 
and  fever.  It  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  pursue 
this  system  so  indiscriminately,  should  be  constantly  ap- 
prehending the  supervention  of  fever  :  for  the  very  means 
they  employ  as  preventives  are  the  most  likely  to  occasion 
it,  so  that  their  daily  practice  more  and  more  confirms 
their  apprehensions,  which  would  be  perfectly  groundless 
under  a  different  method  of  treatment.  For  instance,  if 
means  were  taken  to  preserve  the  muscular  power,  instead 
of  to  impair  it,  the  body  would  remain  firm  and  unex- 
citable  under  all  circumstances  short  of  very  acute  disease. 
It  is  extraordinary  that  any  argument  to  this  effect  should 
be  necessary,  it  being  so  generally  admitted  that  irritabi- 
lity exists  in  proportion  to  debility.  What  is  pyrexia, 
but  the  general  excitement  of  an  irritable  frame  ?  And 
thousands  there  are,  who,  having  been  subjected  to  the 
antiphlogistic  treatment  for  the  removal  of  an  inflamma- 
tory disease,  have  become  so  excitable,  that  a  glass  of 
wine,  or  a  small  quantity  of  animal  food,  produces  fever 
for  several  hours ;  this  effect,  which  ought  to  be  expected 
but  not  dreaded,  determines  the  invahd  to  avoid  a  similar 
indulgence  until  he  is  quite  recovered.  Habit,  however, 
becomes  in  time  second  nature ;  the  invalid  virtually  re- 
mains a  convalescent  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  ever  find- 
ing that  a  small  quantity  of  stimulating  food  induces 
temporary  fever ;  and  so  long  as  he  continues  thus  over- 
anxious to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  disease,  he  actually 
prevents  the  recurrence  of  health  ;  he  becomes  a  perfect 
hot-house  plant,  liable  to  be  influenced  by  every  sUght 
change  of  weather,  clothing,  or  diet.  It  is  astonishing 
that  the  common  sense  of  the  patient  does  not  interdict 
such  super- refinement  of  the  medical  art. 

The  antiphlogistic  treatment  impairs  the  tone  of  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels,  as  well  as  the  general  muscular 
system,  laying  the  foundation  for  hemorrhages,  which 
are  perpetuated,  the  constitution  becoming  completely 
undermined,  by  persisting  in  the  same  method  of  treat- 
ment. jVIuch  more  might  be  said  of  the  injurious  ten- 
dency of  this  system. 

The  treatment  of  febrile  and  inflammatory  disorders 
ought  to  be  reconsidered  by  the  profession.  If  proper 
care  were  taken  to  ascertain  their  causes,  and  a  plan  of 
treatment  adopted  in  strict  reference  to  their  respective 
ejects,  a  really  scientific  system  of  practice  might  be 
established ;  it  would  then  be  found  that  some  cases  re- 
quire a  very  different  plan  of  management  from  others, 
and  that  in  comparatively  few  instances  would  the  acute 
form  of  disease  appear.  WTien  prejudice  in  favour  of 
the  antiphlogistic  system  is  removed,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  no  instances,  excepting  in  dislocations,  and  one 
or  two  others,  in  which  the  muscular  power  ought  to  be 
reduced  by  the  loss  of  blood ;  and  when  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment  shall  become  obsolete,  mankind  will  be  relieved 
from  more  than  half  the  aUments  to  which  it  is  at  pre- 
sent subject. — The  Lancet. 

ATHEISM  AGAIN. 
Wb  must  submit  one  more  view  of  Nature  to  those  who 
call  themselves  by  the  name  of  atheists,  and  then  we  shall 
have  done  with  them  till  some  new  and  unexpected  mo- 
tive  presents  itself. 

The  atheist  denies  the  intelligence  and  design  of  Na- 
ture, but  he  does  not  deny  the  adaptation  of  things  to  an 


end ;  thus,  the  eye  is  adapted  for  seeing,   the  ear  for 
hearing,  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins  for  circulation,  and  ; 
all  the  parts  of  the  human  system  are  adapted  for  some  - 
useful  purpose.     The  same  law  prevails  throughout  the 
whole  animal  and  vegetable  world.     Take,  then,  this  law^ 
which  no  man,  believer  or  infidel,  disputes,  and  apply  it  _ 
to  the  universal  man  or  species,  and  you  come  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion  :  namely,  that  all  the  great  and  small 
institutions  and  systems  of  human  society  may  at  least 
have  an  equally  systematic  and  mechanical  character  as 
functions  of  the  universal  man,  tending  to  a  result  as 
unique  and  beneficial  to  the  whole  system  as  the  acts  of 
digestion  and  deglutition  in  the  individual  system.   This 
is  what  we  maintain ;  and  even  an  atheist,  after  he  has 
proved  that  there  is  neither  God  nor  mind  in  the  uni- 
verse, even  an  atheist,  cannot  oppose  it ;  for,  if  it  be  true 
of  individual  man,  why  should  it  not  be  true  of  the  spe- 
cies or  society?     Nay,  we  will  go  much  farther,  for  an 
atheist,  granting  him  all  he  contends  for,  namely,  the 
annihilation  of  Nature's  intelligence  does  not  thereby 
disprove  the  reality  of  revelation,  inspiration,  prophecy, 
&c. ;  for  if  there  are  visions  imposed  upon  the  mind  in 
sleep,  against  the  consent  of  the  will,  as  every  one  knows, 
and  broad  day-light  visions  imposed  upon  invalids  and 
phrenetics,  as  every  physician  can  testify;  and  if  in  these 
dreams  and  visions  figures  are  introduced  which  speak 
and  do  many  strange  things,  over  which  the  dreamer  and 
visionary  have  no  control,  what  right  has  any  man  of 
common  charity  to  deny  that  all  the  dreams  and  visions 
of  the  prophets  are  correct  ?     Not  even  an  atheist  has  a 
right  to  say  nay  to  them,  for  certainly  the  properties  of 
matter,   which  are   the  only  gods  which  he  worships 
(only  he  believes  them  to  be  dead),  were  quite  as  visionary 
in  former  days  as  at  present,  and  quite  as  able  to  effect 
the  one  as  the  other. 


Ekratum. — Page   173, 
molar  read  malar. 


col.   1,  lines  48  and  56,  for 


Mr.  &JIITH  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Barker  we  shall  remember  next  week,  although  we  must 
confess  that  we  think  he  Jms  been  making  distinctions 
without  differences.    He  and  W.  N.  are  quite  at  one. 
For  the  Barker  acknowledges  that  mind  and  matter  are 
not  two  distinct  things,  but  a  consistent  whole.     This  is 
nothing  else  but  the  doctrine  of  mentalism  differently 
expressed  ;  but  it  is  a  very  curious  thing,  that  whilst  a 
materialist  claims  to  himself  the  privilege  of  speaking  of 
matter  as  if  it  were  the  only  existence,  he  will  not  allow 
the  spiritualist  the  same  privilege,  although  he  has  an 
equal  right  to  it.  A  Barker  is  a  genuine  disciple  ofBerke.-  ■ 
ley,  without  knowing  it;   for   Berkeley's   doctrine  is 
nothing  more  than  this,  that  mind  and  matter  are  one* 
universal  entity,  manifesting  itself  in  an  infinite  variety' 
of  ways. 

J.  S.  we  have  received. 

Bankhead  is  very  complimentary  aud  sarcastic. 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  has  been  omitted  by  mistake. 

We  shall  notice  the  Southcotian  article  next  week. 

P.  A.  S.  next  week. 

Priated  and  published  by  6.  D.  Cousins,  18,  Duke-street, 
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sellers, 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

Last  week  we  gave  the  elements  of  the  subject  of  Inspi- 
ration or  Revelation,  when  we  showed  that  not  only  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  but  also  all  other  pro- 
phetic and  mystical  writings,  which  have  formed  the 
faith  of  the  different  religions  of  the  world,  were  given 
by  direct  revelation  ;  there  being  no  other  craft  employed 
on  the  part  of  the  writer  than  that  exclusiveness  of  opi- 
nion which  prompts  him  to  employ  the  same  dark  and 
equivocal  language  in  defending  and  illustrating  his  doc- 
trine, which  is  employed  by  the  original  involuntary 
power  which  conveyed  it.  Finding  that  power  to  be  dark, 
cunning,  and  impenetrable,  and  regarding  it  with  a  pecu- 
liar veneration,  as  the  beau  ideal  of  every  virtue,  he  forms 
his  own  subordinate  character  upon  this  model  of  obscu- 
rity ;  and,  without  any  intention  to  deceive  or  injure,  may 
frequently  be  guilty  of  prevarication  or  deception  to  for- 
ward what  he  esteems  the  cause  of  everlasting  truth. 
Hence  the  origin  of  holy  frauds  to  support  a  system  of 
mystery,  which  men  are  convinced  is  of  peculiarly  divine 
origin,  but  which  from  its  obscurity  is  unintelligible  to  all, 
and  rejected  by  many. 

The  simplicity  and  accuracy  of  reasoning  which  cha- 
racterized the  prophets  is  worthy  of  attention.     It  is 
evident  that  sound  sense  was  not  wholly  extinguished  by 
the  mystic  power;   though  persuaded  to  submit  to  a  su- 
perior influence,  of  whose  distinctness  from  Nature,  edu- 
cation and  mystery  itself  had  taught  them  to  entertain 
erroneous  notions,  which  impressed  them  with  fear,  there 
still,  at  times,  broke  out  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  correct 
judgment,  which  never  could  heartily  concur  with  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  word  itself.     Thus  Esdras  says  to 
the  angel,  "  It  were  better  that  we  did  not  exist  at  all, 
than  that  we  should  live  still  in  wickedness,  and  suffer, 
and  not  know  wherefore."     The  angel  not  giving  him 
satisfaction  (and  what  angel  ever  did  give  a  satisfactory 
answer?)  he  says,  "I  have  said  before,  and  now  do  speak, 
and  will  speak  it  also  hereafter,  that  there  be  many  more 
of  them  which  perish,  than  of  them  which  shall  be  saved." 
But  the  Lord  gives  him  no  satisfaction ;  he  only  tells  him 
not  to  be  over-curious  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
wicked  shall  be  punished ;  but  in  the  usual  style  of  dou- 
ble dealing,  he  both  declares  they  shall  and  shall  not  be 
punished;  for  when  the  prophet  (viii.  36.)  says,  very 
justly,  that  God's  righteousness  and  goodness  would  be 
declared  if  he  had  mercy  on  the  wicked,  the  Lord  replies, 
"Some  things  thou  hast  spoken  aright,  for  I  will  not  think 
on  the  disposition  of  them  who  have  sinned  before  death,  be- 
_  fore  judgment,  before  destruction."   This  is  plain  enough; 


but  then  at  other  times  the  Lord  is  full  of  threats,  de- 
nunciations, &c.,  so  terrific  and  indiscriminate  as  to  swear 
destruction  to  the  whole  human,  race,  both  righteous  and 
wicked  (see  Ezekiel  xxi.) ;  and  the  poor  fellows,  not  aware 
of  the  bipolar  or  double  character  of  the  philosophy  of 
Nature,  or  the  law  of  God,  could  not  unriddle  the  mys- 
tery, which  is  exceedingly  simple  ;  and,  resolving  to  err 
on  the  safe  side,  faithfully  and  strenuously  preached  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord,  The  wisdom  of  Nature  is  evident 
in  this ;  for  if  these  terrors  had  not  been  preached  in  days 
of  scientific  ignorance  and  rudeness,  there  is  no  calculat- 
ing the  amount  of  mischief  which  would  have  resulted 
from  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  which  is  only 
safe  amongst  an  intelligent  and  refined  population. 

We  have  to  combat  with  the  old  Christians  on  the  one 
hand,  and   the  infidels  on  the  other,  respecting  this  doc- 
trine of  "  universal  inspiration."    The  Christian  will  ad- 
mit of  no  inspiration  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  Bible. 
With  him  the  Koran  is  a  specimen  of  black,  diabolical 
imposture,  and  the  writings  of  Joanna  Southcote  are 
members  of  the  same  family  of  Beelzebub.      The  infidel 
holds  the  Bible  in  the  same  light  as  the  Christian  holds 
the  Koran.     This  is  merely  the  law  of  retaliation,  and  a 
good  specimen  of  the  justice  of  Nature  in  measuring  out 
to  men  as  they  have  meted  out  to  others.     In  opposing 
both  these  parties,  we  do  not  need  to  employ  two  different 
kinds   of  arguments.     They  both  belong   to  the  same 
school  of  infidelity,  inasmuch  as  both  parties  deny  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  great  plan  of  discipline 
which  Nature  has  pursued  towards  the  human  race.  How 
superior  is  a  mere  savage  in  reason  to  both  !     When  the 
wife  of  the  Chippewa  chief  was  on  her  death-bed  in  Lon-. 
don,  on  the  18th  ult.,  she  said  she  was  not  afraid  to  die, 
and  would  not  take  any  medicine,  for  it  was  the  will  of 
the  Great  Spirit  to  remove  her.  This  was  nothing,  how- 
ever, to  what  follows.  Understanding  that  she  would  not 
be  honoured  with  a  respectable  burial  in   consecrated 
ground  unless  she  became    a  Christian,  she  willingly 
consented  to  submit  to  the  innocent  ceremonial  of  bap- 
tism, convinced  that  the  Great  Spirit  was  universal  in  his 
operations,  and  not  the  exclusive  God  of  any  people  or 
creed.     She  was  a  universalist  at  heart.      She  died  in 
peace,  in  faith,  and  in  hope.    Millions  in  this  very  island 
may  regard  her  as  accursed,  and  deplore  the  profound 
darkness  of  her  native  tribe ;  they  may  send  missionaries 
to  convert  her  people,  and  infuse  what  they  call  the  spirit 
of  a  superior  doctrine.    But  the  teachers  themselves  are 
as  blind  as  the  pupils  ;  and  success  to  their  mission  would 
be  the  introduction  of  sectarian  hatred  and  social  misery. 
The  infidel  would  extinguish  the  faith,  and  the  hope,  and 
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destroy  for  ever  the  filial  and  paternal  tie  that  connects 
the  Great  Spirit  of  Nature  with  these  simple  worshippers 
of  the  universal  God.  But  God  hath  set  bounds  to  these 
two  apostles  of  partial  and  exclusive  views;  to  these 
bounds  they  shall  go,  but  no  farther ;  here  shall  their 
proud  waves  be  stayed.  But  where  are  the  bounds  to 
universalism  ?  Where  is  the  pasture  on  which  it  can- 
not feed  ?  Where  is  the  doctrine  from  which  it  cannot 
receive  life  and  nourishment  ?  Be  it  a  mighty  river,  or 
merely  a  little  purling  brook  of  mystery,  it  matters  not  ; 
it  still  belongs  to  the  great  ocean  of  mind,  from  whence 
it  came  at  first,  and  whither  it  shall  return  again.  Some 
streams  are  clearer  than  others  ;  some  waters  are  purer 
than  others ;  some  are  fitted  for  navigation  and  com- 
merce, and  others  are  merely  useful  to  supply  the  larger 
channels  with  water ;  but  all  the  streams  have  this  one 
peculiarity  about  them — they  want  the  salt,  the  principle 
of  immortality.  All  fresh  water  is  corruptible ;  it  merely 
lasts  for  a  short  time.  If  exposed  to  the  air  it  putrifies 
and  becomes  nauseous ;  nor  can  it  ever  recover  its  purity 
until  it  has  mingled  with  the  waters  of  universalism  in 
the  salt  and  incorruptible  ocean.  So  it  is  with  the  creeds 
and  systems  of  individuahsm ;  they  all  come  from  the 
same  great  salted  fountain,  and  in  that  salted  fountain  it 
is  their  final  destiny  to  be  united  again.  Now  it  is  river 
against  river,  and  brook  against  brook;  but  in  a  very  little 
while  all  brooks  and  rivers  shall  be  one.  "All  the  rivers 
run  into  the  sea ;  to  the  place  from  whence  the  rivers 
came  thither  they  return  again."  "  Salt  is  good,  but  if 
the  salt  has  lost  its  savour  wherewith  shall  ye  season  it } 
Have  salt  in  yourselves,  and  have  peace  one  vrith 
another." 

Some  have  adduced  the  fact  of  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Jewish  or  Christian  dispensation  and  other 
systems  of  religion  in  the  world,  as  proof  of  the  non- 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ! !  They  might  just  as  well 
have  adduced  the  equally  certain  fact  of  the  resemblance 
between  the  waters  of  the  Nile  and  the  Thames,  as  a 
proof  that  they  did  not  come  from  the  sea.  Their  argu- 
ments are  a  curious  specimen  of  the  perversion  of  reason 
and  the  infatuation  of  party  spirit.  Circumcision,  they 
say,  was  practised  by  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  long 
before  the  time  of  Moses.  The  history  of  creation,  as 
given  by  Moses,  is  found  in  the  cosmogony  of  the  Par- 
sees,  almost  identically  the  same  as  the  latter.  The 
story  of  the  ark  and  the  dove  is  found  in  the  Egyptian 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  fables  of  the  Greeks.  The 
festival  of  the  ark  was  celebrated  by  the  Romans,  and 
set  down  in  the  calendar  for  the  month  of  March.  The 
Tirgin  and  the  child  were  known  over  all  the  East,  and 
the  story  of  Jesus  and  Mary  is  almost  identical  with  that 
of  Chrisna  and  his  mother.  The  sign  of  the  cross  was 
practised  by  the  worshippers  of  Serapis,  in  Egypt,  long 
before  the  coming  of  Christ.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper  are  merely  imitations  or  modifications  of  heathen 
mysteries,  &c.  In  other  words,  the  Copernican  system 
is  false,  for  Pythagoras  taught  it  two  thousand  years 
before  Copernicus  I  All  these  arguments  only  prove  die 
universality  of  the  book,  and  the  ideas  which  it  contains; 
being  a  gathering  of  the  elements  of  the  human  mind, 
as  it  has  manifested  itself  in  all  countries  and  in  all 


ages,  and  therefore  the  better  quaUfied  for  becoming 
what  we  are  certain  it  will  become — the  nucleus  for  col- 
lecting the  residue  of  every  people,  the  standard  around 
which  all  the  scattered  families  of  the  earth  shall  gather; 
for  every  people  will  there  find  so  much  of  its  own  doc- 
trine and  spirit  as  to  give  it  the  preference  over  every 
other  proffered  mediator. 

The  French  infidels  of  the  last  century,  Vohiey, 
Dupuis,  and  others,  suggested  that  the  secret  of  the 
biblical  fable,  as  they  called  it,  might  all  be  found  in  the 
science  of  astronomy ;  and  many  of  them  pursued  the 
study  so  far  as  to  find  the  most  remarkable  coincidences 
between  the  book  and  the  science ;  they  then  very  boldly 
concluded  that  the  writers  were  astronomers,  and  had 
disguised  the  science  under  the  veil  of  history.  Never 
was  a  more  absurd  idea  ever  concocted  than  this  frantic 
conceit  of  credulity  and  illiberality.  History  is  entirely 
silent  upon  the  subject,  and  nature  never  once  produced 
any  other  phenomenon  analogous  to  it ;  but  it  answered  a 
purpose  of  party  at  the  time,  and  it  was  backed  both  by 
learning  and  genius.  It  was  true  so  far  as  the  resem- 
blance between  the  book  and  the  science  was  concerned, 
and  much  more  true  than  these  philosophers  were  aware 
of,  for  the  book  is  an  astronomical  allegory  throughout; 
but  it  is  also  chemical,  botanical,  magnetical,  and,  after 
all,  is  as  true  as  any  other  history  which  is  partly  true 
and  partly  false.  It  is  the  book  of  Nature,  and  there- 
fore an  emblem  of  herself. 

It  was  concluded  from  the  splendid  astronomical  alle- 
gories and  exact  coincidences,  many  of  which  our  readers 
may  find  in  Dupuis  and  Taylor,  that  the  individuals  who 
wrote  the  books  must  have  had  the  system  in  their 
minds.  Do  men  reason  so  respecting  a  language  or  a 
grammar?  Do  we  ever  imagine  that  the  original  framers 
of  the  English  language  had  all  the  rules  of  Murray's 
Grammar  in  their  heads,  and  that  they  conjugated  verbs, 
and  dechned  nouns,  and  made  distinctions  between  regu- 
lar verbs  and  irregular  verbs,  as  boys  do  at  school .''  No, 
indeed!  the  language  is  first  formed,  and  then  the  rules 
are  discovered;  not  the  rules  first,  and  the  language 
afterwards.  It  is  said  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  the 
sacred  language  of  the  Brahmins,  that  it  is  so  thorou^y 
analysed,  or  reduced  to  its  first  principles,  that  by  taking 
a  single  root  in  the  language,  you  may,  by  means  of  arti- 
ficial ndes,  make  out  a  thousand  different  words  from 
that  root  alone  :  are  we  to  infer  that  the  Brahmins  in- 
vented this  language  merely  because  the  rules  are  so 
exceedingly  nice,  and  the  fabric  so  systematic  ?  No,  in- 
deed; the  rules  are  posterior  to  the  language;  the  lan- 
guage grew  like  any  other  production  of  nature,  by  the 
ignorant  and  unconscious  combination  of  individuals; 
but  in  the  end  it  assumed  a  systematic  form,  and  now 
constitutes  a  regular  science.  So  it  is  with  revdation. 
It  has  a  large  development  hke  a  language,  but  in  the  end 
it  assumes  the  same  artificial  character;  and  men,  igno- 
rant of  the  bipolar  character  of  nature,  denying  the  uni- 
versal mind,  and  dreaming  of  nothing  but  individual 
consciousness,  resort  to  the  absurd  and  uncharitable 
hypothesis  of  fraud  and  deception  to  account  for  the 
system  which  they  discover  amid  the  apparent  chaos. 
The  httle  they  see  makes  them  illiberal  and  rash ;   a 
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little  more  insight  will  change  their  ideas,  and  discover 
the  secret  of  the  universal  mind^  and  universal  inspi- 
ration. 

But  all  these  negative  doctrines  do  good  at  last.  They 
first  destroy  the  old  exclusive  system,  and  then  they 
themselves  are  destroyed  by  one  stiU  more  comprehensive. 
Nature  has  three  great  stages,  through  vrhich  she  carries 
each  and  all :  there  is  first  a  false  affirmative,  then  a  false 
negative;  then  there  is  the  combining  doctrine,  vrhich 
destroys  the  error  by  destroying  the  partiality  and  exclu- 
siveness  of  both. 

All  religious  doctrines  are  universal :  they  are  neither 
local  nor  temporal,  but  omnipresent  and  eternal.  Those 
doctrines  which  refer  to  space  and  time,  and  individuals, 
such  as  the  history  of  the  Jews,  Jesus  Christ,  &c.,  are 
merely  local ;  they  are  types  or  figures  of  universal  truths ; 
which  universal  truths  can  never  be  affected  by  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  local  truths ;  but  the  local  truths  are 
the  progressive  and  successive  development  of  universal- 
ism,  working  its  way  from  the  lowest  stage  of  ignorance 
up  to  the  highest  standard  of  intellectual  improvement. 
They,  therefore,  who  deny  the  local,  temporary,  and  his- 
torical truths,  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  progressive  deve- 
lopment of  nature,  or  intellectual,  political,  and  eccle- 
siastical geology ;  which  being  the  science  of  the  past,  and 
the  foundation  of  human  experience  and  foresight,  must, 
if  excluded  from  any  pretended  system  of  nature,  exclude 
aU  the  elements  of  human  education.  Besides,  any  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  which  cannot  systematise  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  past  into  as  compact  and  mechanical  an  ar- 
rangement as  a  human  body  itself,  is  merely  a  burlesque 
of  science ;  and  he  who  calls  himself  a  universahst,  whilst, 
he  superciUously  sneers  at  all  the  ravings  of  humanity, 
and  the  mystic  principles  which  have  in  all  ages  com- 
manded the  reverence  of  the  public  mind, — that  man  is 
merely  a  conceited  and  illiberal  theorist,  whose  universe, 
like  the  world  of  Sterne's  midwife,  is  enclosed  within  the 
narrow  compass  of  a  few  miles  diameter.  Nothing  is  uni- 
Tersalism  but  that  which  embraces  all  and  systematises  all. 

Nor  is  that  which  is  most  contemptible  in  the  sight  of 
men  the  least  valuable  in  reality.  We  find  the  type  in 
the  latest  discoveries  of  science,  which  has  just  now  dis- 
covered that  all  manner  of  filth  and  putrefaction,  which 
nauseates  the  senses  even  of  the  brute  creation,  wiU  fur- 
nish abundant  means  for  supplying  us  with,  a  commodity 
(indigo)  which  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
treasures  of  the  East,  and  could  only  be  reared  in  a  rich 
soil  and  a  warm,  genial  chraate.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  gas-man's  lime-water,  which  was  so  abominable 
that  he  was  prohibited  from  either  committing  it  to  the 
sewers  or  burying  it  under  ground.  Necessity  compelled 
him  to  try  evaporation,  and  he  discovered  an  extremely 
useful  assistant  in  blowing  up  his  fires  and  preserving  his 
bars.     Now  he  does  not  want  to  get  rid  of  his  lime-water. 

"  WTiat's  Smith  about  now  ?  "  says  a  liberal.  "  What 
have  the  liberals  to  do  with  Joanna  Southcote  and  such 
trash  ;  let  us  cast  all  these  things  into  the  trough."  And 
•who  is  to  clean  the  trough  after  it  is  filled,  Mr.  Liberal  ? 
and  who  is  to  purify  the  atmosphere,  when  the  buried 
lime-water  ascends  in  vapour,  and  enters  the  nostrils  of 
the  liberals  above  ground  }     U  it  not  better  to  decompose 


the  lime-water,  and  to  extract  indigo  from  the  filth,  and 
thus  remove  the  corruption  and  increase  the  wealth  of 
society  by  one  and  the  same  act  ?  What  say  you  to  this, 
Mr.  Liberal  ?  You  are  merely  a  scavenger,  after  all ;  a 
scavenger,  too,  with  a  larger  stock  than  you  can  dispose 
of ;  for  your  liberalism  makes  filth  of  all  the  elements  of 
mind,  except  the  chaos  of  your  own  unarranged  ideas. 
And  if  you  cast  all  this  filth  into  the  trough,  we  fear  some 
moral  and  intellectual  plague  will  be  the  consequence. 
However,  you  entirely  overrate  your  power ;  you  are  just 
as  likely  to  be  the  patient  as  the  agent  in  this  affair  of  the 
trough, — to  be  cast  in,  as  to  cast, — unless  you  fall  into 
the  hands  of  men  of  sense,  who  will  decompose  the  un- 
favourable mixture  of  your  nature,  and  transform  you 
into  a  UNIVERSAL  cHEMisr.         THE  SHEPHERD. 

FROM  THE  AGRICULTURAL  MAGAZINE. 

SiK, — I  have  read  the  Agricultural  Magazine,  and  am 
much  pleased  to  find  a  publication  professing  sentiments 
therein  contained,  patronized  by  gentlemen  of  such 
talent  and  influence  as  those  whose  names  I  see  attached 
to  the  work.  I  beg  to  observe  that  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  evidently  established  on  real  patriotic  principles,  it 
will  be  most  advisable  to  abstain  from  any  discussion 
which  may  have  a  tendency  to  mislead  or  misdirect  the 
attention  of  the  labouring  public. 

With  respect  to  taxes — heavy  taxation  and  light  taxa~ 
iM)?i  are  relative  terms :  many  a  man  is  oppressed  and 
ground  down  as  it  were  now,  by  paying  about  five 
pounds  a-year  in  taxes  under  a  villanous  contraction  of 
the  currency,  who  has  paid  twenty  pounds  a-year  with- 
out feeUng  it  when  the  currency  bore  a  just  proportion 
to  the  produce  of  the  country.  So  it  is  with  the  price  of 
corn;  hundreds  of  thousands  are  suffering  the  pains  of 
starvation  with  wheat  at  forty  shillings  a  quarter,  who 
lived  in  comfort  and  happiness  when  it  was  double  that 
price.  All  taxes  are  virtually  paid  in  the  produce  of  the 
country;  they  cannot  be  paid  by  any  other  means; 
money  is  merely  the  medium  through  which  they  are 
paid ;  and  they  are  oppressive  or  not,  as  a  moderate  or 
exorbitant  part  of  a  man's  labour  may  be  necessary  to 
procure  in  money  the  amount  of  those  taxes. 

It  shows  a  most  milky  weakness  to  expect  reli«f  by  a 
reduction  of  the  nominal  amount  of  taxes  when  the  real 
amount  is  increased  four  or  five-fold ;  the  people  have 
been  humbugged  by  reduction  of  taxes  many  years,  and 
they  are  so  still,  when  it  is  evident  to  any  man  of  common 
sense,  who  thinks  upon  the  subject,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing they  have  been  reduced  at  least  one  half,  he  has  to 
give  four  or  five  times  as  much  labour  for  taxes  now  as 
he  had  when  we  were  spending  more  than  one  hundred 
a-year! ! !  It  is  amazing  that  this  plain  self-evident  fact 
alone  does  not  at  once  strike  the  mind  of  every  man. 

It  is  now  well  ascertained,  and  pretty  generally  under- 
stood, that  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  part  of  the  nation  go  hand  in  hand  together  ; 
therefore  it  is  immaterial,  and  not  worth  discussion, 
whether  the  prosperity  of  manufacturers  arises  from  the 
prosperity  of  farmers,  or  vice  versa :  but,  as  England  is 
an  importer  of  corn.,  and  an  exporter  of  manufactures. 
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it  follows  as  the  night  follows  the  day^  that  the  prospe- 
rity of  farmers  is  in  consequence  of,  and  not  the  cause  of, 
the  prosperity  of  those  engaged  in  manufactures. 

I  perceive  a  part  of  your  columns  is  occupied  in 
examinations  about  the  evils  arising  from  machinery 
worked  by  steam.  Whether  injurious  or  not,  that  art  is 
brought  into  existence,  and  no  power  on  earth  can  stop 
it ;  if  put  down  in  one  country,  it  would  rise  up  in  ano- 
ther, therefore  it  is  irrevocably  fixed  so  long  as  civilized 
society  is  held  together ;  so  that  when  seeking  a  remedy 
for  present  evils,  we  must  leave  steam-engines  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  I  must  here  take  the  liberty  of  ob- 
serving that  a  new  era  is  arising  in  the  science  of  political 
economy,  and  that  there  are  axioms  in  politics  as  well  as 
in  mathematics,  some  of  which  I  will  enumerate:  1st.  A 
free  country  can  never  be  oppressed  by  real  taxation 
so  long  as  no  able-bodied  man  is  found  in  it  wanting  em- 
ployment. 2nd.  Prices  are  always  in  proportion  to  the 
money  in  circulation.  3d.  A  National  Debt  can  never  be 
greater  than  the  country's  means  of  paying  it.  4th.  All 
money  borrowed  by  government  is  money  lent  to  -.the  peo- 
ple ;  that  is  to  say,  the  people  have  only  to  pay  the  inte- 
rest of  the  money  borrowed  instead  of  the  money  itself. 
5th.  A  country's  debt  can  never  increase  without  the 
means  of  paying  that  debt  increasing  in  an  equal  ratio. 
6th.  Government  have  the  means,  through  the  agency  of 
the  currency,  to  keep  prices  at  a  remunerating  standard, 
■without  fixing  a  maximum  or  a  minimum. 

These  axioms  are  as  clear  to  my  mind,  as  that  a  whole 
is  equal  to  all  its  parts;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that, 
as  England  has  at  the  present  time  carried  its  mechanic 
arts  to  greater  perfection  than  at  any  former  period,  she 
has  the  means  of  affording  greater  happiness  to  the  peo- 
ple now,  than  she  ever  had  before :  we  have  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  and  the  luxuries  of  the  world,  in  profusion 
around  us,  while  the  people  are  starving  for  want  of  food, 
and  farmers  going  to  ruin  for  want  of  their  custom— our 
shops  and  warehouses  are  overloaded  with  goods,  and  the 
people  are  without  clothing— stocking  makers  without 
stockings,  and  tailors  in  rags— was  ever  such  an  anomaly 
known  before  ?  And  all  for  want  of  maintaining  that  just 
proportion  between  the  produce  of  the  country  and  the 
circulating  medium,  which  Peel's  Bill  completely  de- 
stroyed:  what  must  that  man  think  of  himself .?  If  he 
be  not  callous  to  every  feeling  of  humanity,  he  must  be 
stung  with  remorse.  If  that  due  proportion  were  main- 
tained, the  steam-engine  would  be  one  of  our  greatest 
blessings ;  should  it  not  be  restored,  steam-engines  will 
ruin  the  country.  And  to  preserve  that  proportion  whilst 
Tve  have  a  gold  legal  tender  is  impossible.  Any  man  who 
has  paid  attention  to  the  evidence  before  the  different 
finance  Committees,  will  see  that  if  we  had  gold  enough 
this  week,  we  might  have  a  scarcity  next ;  Rothschild, 
Baring,  Haldinand,  and  others,  proved  that  gold,  both 
coin  and  bullion,  was  as  much  an  article  of  commerce  as 
any  of  our  manufactures ;  that  the  Bank  of  England 
could  raise  or  lower  the  price  of  gold  at  pleasure ;  that 
it  was  sent  out  of  the  country  in  enormous  quantities  to 
be  coined  into  foreign  money ;  that  sending  a  few  wag- 
gon loads  of  sovereigns  out  of  the  country  was  thought  no 
more  of  by  the  Jews  and  Jobbers  than  a  farmer  thinks  of 


sending  a  load  of  barley  to  a  neighbouring  market  town. 
This,  and  a  great  deal  more,  will  be  found  proved,  by 
any  man  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  the  evi- 
dence ;  and  as  the  legal  tender  is  the  measure  of  value  of 
all  marketable  articles,  the  property  of  every  man  is  at 
the  mercy,  in  some  degree,  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  monied  Jews  in  this  and  the  neighbouring 
countries — quod  est  admodum  nefandum,  and  the  inde- 
structible nature  of  gold  will  render  this  wholesale  sys- 
tem of  swindUng  permanent,  so  long  as  gold  remains  a 
legal  tender. 

To  obviate  this  evil,  and  fix  the  currency  of  this  coun- 
try upon  a  basis  co-secure  with  the  monarchy  itself,  no- 
thing more  is  wanting  than  to  make  the  legal  tender  to 
consist  of  the  paper  of  the  state ;  let  the  Government 
issue  a  hundred  millions  of  1^.  exchequer  bills,  and  make 
them  legal  tender,  and  make  that  sort  of  money  the  only 
legal  tender,  and  leave  the  trade  of  banking  quite  un- 
shackled, with  this  proviso,  that  all  bank  paper  should 
be  convertible  into  legal  tender  on  demand ;  let  Govern- 
ment do  this,  and  as  money  is  the  arterial  blood  of  the 
body  politic,  this  small  alteration  alone  in  our  financial 
system  would  put  new  life  and  vigour  into  every  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  trade,  and  manufactures;  and  would 
ultimately  afford  us  effectual  relief. 

I  would  risk  my  life  upon  the  successful  issue  of  this 
measure:  but  an  efficient  alteration  in  the  currency  will 
never  take  place,  so  long  as  the  public  press  is  galled  and 
warped  by  the  manacles  which  j;he  powerful  monied  in- 
terest and  political  partizans  have  put  upon  it.  Roths- 
child has  boasted  for  years  that  the  newspaper  press  of 
Europe  is  subservient  to  him;  and  the  leading  Journal  of 
Europe,  as  its  Editor  impudently  called  it,  has  a  face 
with  a  very  dark  shade  among  the  English  negroes  who 
are  the  slaves  of  this  infernal  system ;  and  the  only  anti- 
dote to  the  poison  which  these  hirelings  have  so  industri- 
ously disseminated,  is  the  wholesome  advice  of  a  free 
press,  established  under  the  influence  of  pure  patriotism. 

The  monied  interest,  as  it  is  called,  hare  the  principal 
newspapers  of  Europe  under  their  control.  Whigs, 
Tories,  and  Radicals,  have  their  papers;  religious  secta- 
rians  have  theirs  also :  and  what  is  most  lamentable, 
they  all  seem  to  have  conspired  together,  and  placed 
themselves  in  battle  array,  to  trample  upon  the  rights, 
insult  the  feelings,  and  blast  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  race ;  and  they,  poor 
devils,  tamely  lie  down  and  suffer  this  degrading  treat- 
ment, without  making  a  single  manly  effort  to  repel 
them,  although  they  have  the  means  within  their  grasp 
of  dispersing  their  oppressors  at  pleasure,  driving  them 
like  sheep  before  the  dogs,  and  scattering  them  in  all  di- 
rections: this  they  could  do  by  the  agency  of  the  press 
above  alluded  to. 

Local  papers  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  established  by 
subscription  in  every  county  in  England,  which  might  be 
done  with  most  trifling  exertion  on  the  part  of  influen- 
tial men;  let  them  be  established  upon  the  principle,  and 
that  alone,  of  protecting  the  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing interest— not  to  be  made  a  trade  of,  nor  prostituted 
to  party  purposes ;  let  them  be  sold  at  a  price  that  would 
leave  no  profit  beyond  unavoidable  expenses  and  interest. 
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of  capital  employed;  newspapers  of  this  sort  would  have 
most  extensive  circulation,  would  disseminate  sound 
patriotic  doctrine,  and  would  in  the  end  crown  our  efforts 
with  success,  llequesting  the  insertion  of  this  letter  in 
the  Agricultural  Magazine  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity, I  am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

THO.AIAS  WARSOP. 
Nottingham,  Dec.  1,  1834. 

LETTERS  OX    TELLURISM,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

LETTER    VI. 
'*  Altcrius  nou  sit  qui  suus  esse  potest.'' — PARACELSUS. 
"  Be  not  a  copy  if  thou  canst  be  an  original." 

In  the  house  of  my  parents  there  was  a  room  called  the 
library,  the  walls  of  which  were  ornamented  with  prints, 
each  print  representing  the  effigies  of  some  learned  man. 
Here  lived  in  peaceful  harmony  men  of  the  most  opposite 
opinions,  Luther  and  Calvin,  Hogstraten  and  Servetus, 
Dante  and  Pope  Boniface,  Cujace  and  Puffendorf, 
Machiavelli  and  Savonarola,  Wicliff,  and  Cardinal  Bellar- 
min,  Galen  and  Van  Helmont,  and  many  others  whom 
I  scarcely  can  recollect.  Yet,  among  this  worthy  assem- 
bly, there  was  a  man  whose  countenance  is  constantly 
present  to  my  imagination,  namely,  Theophrastus  Bom- 
basta  Paracelsu  s. 

The  reason  why  this  man's  physiognomy  made  such  a 
powerful  impression  upon  my  mind  is  not  so  much  owing 
to  the  originality  of  his  features  as  to  the  originality  of 
the  motto  which  is  annexed  to  his  print ;  which  motto 
pleased  me  so  much  that  I  adopted  it  as  my  own.  To 
this  circumstance  I  owe  my  first  acquaintance  with 
the  science  of  Nature.  It  is  quite  natural  that,  fond  as 
I  was  of  the  motto  of  this  extraordinary  man,  I  was  also 
interested  to  make  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  him  by 
reading  his  works,  his  life,  his  opinions.  This  study  in- 
volved me  in  a  series  of  researches  of  the  most  curious 
kind ;  and  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  regard  Para- 
celsus as  one  of  my  greatest  benefactors.  From  him  I 
learnt  to  seek  for  knowledge  in  the  great  book  of  Nature ; 
he  taught  me  to  dispose  of  the  pretended  wisdom  of  the 
schools,  and  to  strive  to  become  myself  a  master  of  that 
philosophy  which  does  not  deal  with  empty  names  and 
forms,  but  draws  its  nourishing  milk  from  the  everflow- 
ing,  refreshing  brook  of  hfe. 

Paracelsus  is  the  father  of  modern  chemistry,  and  of 
the  science  of  magnetism ;  he  has  shared  with  all  men  of 
genius  the  fate  of  being  persecuted  and  misrepresented 
by  his  contemporaries.  I  have  visited  his  tomb  in  Salz- 
burg. Over  his  tomb  hangs  his  portrait,  over  which  is 
the  motto,  which  I  have  adopted  as  ray  own,  and  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  letter. 

To-day  I  will  entertain  my  readers  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  magnetic  or  telluric  treatment.  I  know  that 
my  statements  will  draw  upon  me  the  censure  of  being 
either  a  deceiver  or  a  dupe;  yet  I  stand  boldly  as  the 
defender  of  truth  ;  I  relate  not  opinions,  but  facts ;  for 
these  facts  I  have  not  only  the  evidence  of  the  greatest 
philosophers  and  physicians  of  Germany,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Russia,  and  Holland,  but  I  have  also  my  own  ex- 
perience.    I  have  myself  exercised  this  art  for  five  years. 


and  collected  a  great  number  of  data,  which  I  shall  lay 
before  the  public  in  some  future  letters.  Indeed,  I  am 
so  convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  facts,  that  I  offer  my- 
self to  treat  magnetically  any  case  of  disease  that  should 
be  entrusted  to  my  care.  I  will  show  to  the  public  that 
all  the  phenomena  are  not  only  possible,  but  true. 

The  magnetical  phenomena  are  produced  by  the  con- 
centration of  the  will,  by  manipulation,  and  by  the 
baquet,  or  other  solar  or  telluric  influences  of  those  sub- 
stances, the  diagram  of  which  is  annexed  to  this  letter. 
Each  of  these  means  may  produce  the  same  phenomena, 
but  the  phenomena  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease  ;  and  indeed  they  are  varying  almost  in  every 
individual,  both  in  intensity  and  in  form. 

'  But  since  all  diversity  in  Nature  has  a  tendency  to 
uniformity  and  unity,  the  differences  may  be  reduced  to 
a  kind  of  systematic  classification.  The  most  general 
result  of  the  magnetic  treatment  is  the  cure  of  all  diseases, 
even  of  those  that  have  hitherto  baffled  the  skill  of  me- 
dical art. 

The  diseases  of  the  sensitive  and  reproductive  systems 
are  those  which  have  offered  the  most  luminous  instances 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  telluric  treatment ;  all  sorts  of  ner- 
vous diseases,  tetanus,  St. Vitus's  dance,  epilepsy,  paralysis 
general  and  partial,  tic  doloreux,  convulsions,  blindness, 
deafness,  lameness,  all  forms  of  scrofula,  and  cutaneous 
diseases,  all  sorts  of  hemorrhoids  and  constipations,  and 
fevers.  All  these  species  of  diseases  have  disappeared 
under  the  magnetic  treatment,  either  without  any  critical 
revolution  or  metastasis,  or  by  means  of  critical  perspira- 
tions, issues,  &c.  For  instance,  a  lady,  who,  for  seven 
years,  had  suffered  mortal  pains  under  the  influence  of 
the  most  violent  migrane,  was  perfectly  restored  to  health 
by  means  of  animal  magnetism,  this  treatment  causing  an 
erysipilas,  which  had  been  improperly  cured,  to  reappear. 
A  similar  instance  of  improperly. cured  cutaneous  dis- 
ease, that  caused  monthly  epileptic  attacks,  was  disco- 
vered by  magnetism.  After  a  few  weeks  telluric 
treatment  under  the  baquet,  the  cutaneous  disease  re- 
appeared, and  the  patient  was  cured  of  epilepsy ; 
by  continuing  the  magnetic  treatment,  the  cutaneous 
disease  was  also  subdued. 

But  in  most  instances  the  magnetic  treatment  causes 
other  phenomena.  The  first  degree  of  magnetical  action 
shows  itself  by  a  kind  of  uneasiness,  nausea,  or  yawning. 
The  second  degree  shows  itself  to  the  patient  by  hisbeing 
compelled  to  shut  his  eyes.  Sometimes,  after  two  or  three 
days'  treatment,  the  patient  falls  asleep,  overpowered  by 
the  magnetic  influence. 

Third  degree. — The  sleep  becomes  more  intense,  and 
begins  to  tranform  itself  into  somnambulism.  In  this 
state  the  patient  is  opening  and  shutting  his  eyes  as  if  in 
a  convulsive  state ;  he  begins  to  be  insensible  for  any 
thing  around  him  except  for  the  magnetiser;  he  begins 
to  contract  the  lips  as  if  to  speak,  but  he  is  unable  to 
do  so. 

Fourth  degree. — The  telluric  hfe  manifests  itself  by  a 
deeper  somnambulism ;  the  patient  begins  to  speak  some 
broken  words,  and  to  direct  the  mode  of  manipidation  ; 
his  first  want  is  for  magnetic  water. 

Fifth  degree. — Confirmed  somnambulism.  The  som- 
nambulist begins,  as  it  were,  to  live  his  second 
life;  the  strongest  sympathy  towards  the  magnetiser 
shows  itself;  the  voice  becomes  more  harmonious,  the 
language  purer;  the  antipathy  towards  other  persons 
present  shows  itself  also.  In  these  stages  the  sensitive 
and  perceptive  faculties  forsake  the  usual  organs,  and 
concentrate  themselves  in  one  focus,  the  plexus  Solaris. 
(The  plexus  solans  is  a  kind  of  bundle  of  nerves,  united 
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in  a  kind  of  globes,  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  placed  in 
the  cavity  of  the  stomach).  A  word  spoken  to  this  part 
is  heard  by  the  somnambulist,  though  the  loudest  sounds 
have  no  effect  upon  his  ear.  In  this  stage  the  somnam- 
bulist begins  to  acquire  the  power  of  examining  himself;  it 
is  the  first  stage  of  instinctive  self-intuition.  Many  have 
decided  with  the  accuracy  of  a  dissector  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  their  body,  and  indicated  the  site  of  their  disease  ; 
they  have  determined  before-hand  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  course  of  their  cure,  and  foretold  the  attacks  se- 
veral months  before  to  a  minute. 

Sixth  degree. — All  those  phenomena  announced  before 
in  a  more  intense  degree.  In  this  state  the  somnambuhst 
is  able  to  prescribe  for  himself  and  for  others. 

Seventh  degree. — The  last  degree  is  that  of  the  ecstacy 
or  clairevoyance.  This  stage,  though  the  rarest,  is  one 
of  the  most  wonderful.  The  somnambulist  does  not  only 
hear,  but  also  sees  and  smells  with  the  stomach.  Some- 
times he  sees  and  smeUs  with  the  finger-tips  and  with 
the  crown  of  the  head. 

Time  and  space  have  no  more  limits  for  the  perceptive 
faculties.  They  view  things  passing  at  a  distance,  and 
foretell  things  which  have  to  pass  in  the  future.  The 
dependence  under  which  they  have  been  placed  under 
the  magnetiser,  seems  to  change  into  a  powerful  action 
and  reaction ;  so  that  often  they  read  the  magnetiser 's 
most  secret  thoughts.  Sometimes  the  two  beings  seem 
to  have  but  one  thought ;  in  this  state  the  somnambulists 
do  not  only  predict  and  prescribe  their  cure,  but  also  they 
prescribe  the  cure  of  others  who  Uve  at  a  great  distance. 
But  how  will  our  readers  startle  when  I  teU  them  that 
the  somnambulists,  in  this  state,  have  also  caused  distant 
persons  to  see  their  apparitions,  and  to  have  exercised 
their  magic  inflaence  over  distant  friends,  so  as  to  advise 
them  in  visions  of  threatening  dangers  !  A  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  this  stage  is  the  highly  religious  feeUng  that  is 
evinced  in  them. 

The  spiritual  life,  as  feeling  itself  free  from  the  en- 
chaining form  to  which  it  is  bound,  seems  to  soar  higher 
and  higher  to  the  hving  source  of  life  and  of  bliss,  that  is, 
the  soul  of  souls,  whose  name  is  unknown,  but  whose 
life  is  creation,  intelligence,  and  love,  and  whose  existence 
is  manifested  in  its  bipolar  revelation. 

O  that  I  could  bring  before  the  believers  and  unbe- 
lievers^ the  somnambuHsts  in  their  degree  of  ecstacy,  and 
ask  them  where  is  that  unfeeling,  fatal  goddess,  which 
they  call  Nature,  or  where  is  that  tormenting,  evil  prin- 
ciple, whom  blind  fanaticism  worships  as  God  ! 
O  there  is  a  God  \  but  God  is  the  One  : 
He  is  the  life,  the  love,  and  the  light. 
DIAGRAM    OP    THE    POSITIVE    AND    NEGATIVE    TELLURIC 
INFLUENCES. 
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SOUTHCOTIANS. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OP   THE   SHEPHERD. 

Sir, — On  reading  No.21,  Jan,  17  th,  on  the  Southeotian 
Doctrine,  I  was  much  struck  with  many  of  your  observa. 
tions,  as  the  sense  of  them  came  so  near  to  the  words  of  the 
Spirit  that  visited  Joanna  Southcote,  whose  works  I  have 
in  my  possession,  and  some  which  have  never  yet  been 
printed.  If  I  understand  you  aright,  you  conceive,  taking 
the  world  at  large,  the  existing  order  of  things  is  about  to 
have  a  change,  and  that  mankind  will  bend  to  that  which 
shall  prove  to  be  good.  If  this  is  your  idea,  so  said  the 
Spirit  to  Joanna  Southcote  in  the  year  1805,  from  a 
simple  type,  wherein  the  Spirit  said,  "  Men  under  their 
different  forms  of  the  Christian  religion,  were  once  good^ 
as  cucumbers  are  good  if  plucked  in  season,  but  good  for 
nothing  if  left  too  long  on  the  ground,  and  are  rotten.  Just 
so,"  said  the  Spirit,  "are  the  different  creeds;  novi I,  God, 
am  about  to  change  all,  and  make  man  as  I  first  made  him, 
good,  very  good.  The  different  sects  are  out  of  season,  and 
rotten  by  their  own  prejudice  in  favour  of  their  own  creeds, 
and  will  not  receive  the  truth  now  handed  to  them." 
This  appears  to  me  to  your  reasoning  thoughts  on  the 
present  appearances  in  the  world,  and  from  which  you 
conceive  there  will  be  two  opposite  principles  at  work,  as 
opposite  to  each  other  as  the  poles,  one  of  which  will 
carry  the  palm.  This  must  be  done  then  in  the  broad 
face  of  day,  and  the  Lord  has  ordered  us,  who  believe 
in  the  divine  mission  of  Joanna  Southcote,  not  to  use 
any  of  our  own  wisdom,  but  to  fight  with  the  words  of 
the  Spirit,  given  to  his  handmaid  Joanna.  We  now 
joyfully  come  forward  to  meet  the  world,  being  fully  con- 
vinced, if  we  wield  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  aright,  it  wiU 
cut  down  all  opposed  to  it.  Under  this  impression  my 
motto  is,  "  Remove  the  cause,  and  the  effect  will  cease." 

The  communication  enclosed  which  I  have  sent  you 
wiUfuUyjustify  my  motto.         THOS.  MALBY,  Sen. 

22d  Jan.  1835. 

\We  insert  Mr.  Malby's  letter  with  pleasure,  but  he 
must  excuse  us  from  inserting  the  long  communication 
from  Joanna's  writings.  We  have  all  the  published 
works  of  Joanna  in  our  possession  ;  we  have  read  them, 
and  are  quite  as  familiar  with  all  the  Southeotian  doc- 
trines as  with  those  of  the  old  school  of  Christianity,  but 
we  have  not  yet  sufficiently  prepared  the  minds  of  our 
readers  for  such  a  species  of  food,  which  we  ourselves  can 
easily  digest,  but  against  which  the  public  stomach  al- 
ways rises  at  first  sight.  Mr.  Malby  and  his  friends  (we 
also  call  them  our  friends  till  they  prove  otherwise) 
should  remember  what  havoc  has  been  played  in  the 
Church  of  the  Woman  by  the  imprudent  zeal  of  her  no- 
minal followers,  boring  the  "word"  into  unwilling  ears, 
and  raving,  and  screaming,  and  canting,  in  all  places, 
and  under  all  circumstances  ;  thinking  to  accomplish  by 
blind  enthusiasm  alone,  -what  nothing  but  moderation 
and  a  sotmd  mind  can  ever  succeed  in  effecting.  Witness 
the  folly  of  Mr.  Halhed  in  Parliament  in  the  case  of 
Richard  Brothers ;  witness  the  prepossessions  and  foolish 
reasonings  of  the  believers  in  respect  to  their  IMother's 
death,  and  the  appearance  of  the  child ;  witness  the  folly 
of  George  Turner's  followers  in  1817,  when  they  ex- 
pected the  nation  to  be  suddenly  revolutionized,  and 
themselves  as  suddenly  exalted ;  and  let  them  compare 
these  and  many  other  similar  events  with  what  their 
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*'  Mother"  has  told  them — that  the  kingdom  of  God 
should  come  in  a  very  simple  manner ;  so  simple^  that 
men  should  say,  "  Wliat  fools  we  all  were  not  to  per- 
ceive it !" 

All  those  who  depart  from  the  simplicity  of  Nature 
must  be  confounded.  God  is  the  God  of  Nature.  The 
Lord  rejoices  in  his  works  and  in  his  laws,  which  are  the 
laws  of  Nature  ;  and  these  laws  will  bring  round  the  great 
dehverance  without  any  of  those  marvellous  occurrences 
which  many  look  for.  Nor  are  the  Southcotians  alone 
to  be  instrumental  in  bringing  it  about.  They  will  do 
an  impoiftant  work  we  allow ;  more,  much  more,  than  the 
world  are  aware  of;  but  their  work  is  but  part  of  a  whole, 
and  until  they  join  that  part  to  the  universal  mass,  they 
will  be  in  a  state  of  deep  somnambulism  or  mental  delu- 
sion, with  all  the  features  of  truth,  and  many  of  the  ful- 
filments of  partial  predictions.  When  God  made  the 
woman,  he  brought  her  to  the  man,  and  the  man  said, 
"  this  is  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh."  Re- 
velation is  the  woman,  but  science  is  the  male,  and  until 
revelation  eflfects  a  marriage-union  with  science,  both  par- 
ties are  in  utter  darkness. 

Our  friend  says  that  the  Spirit  has  ordered  them  not  to 
use  any  other  weapons  but  those  of  the  Woman's  revela- 
tions. Does  he  know  who  the  Woman  is  ?  Joanna  is 
Joh.  Anna,  the  Grace  of  God.  Let  him  use  the  spirit  of 
Anna,  for  it  is  the  spirit  of  grace,  of  gentleness,  and  lore, 
which  will  teach  him  the  doctrine  of  social  union  and 
brotherhood;  but  let  him  not  mistake  the  type  for  the 
substance ;  this  is  the  error  of  all  former  creeds.  They 
have  all  been  erected  upon  the  principle  of  individualism 
or  idolatry ;  attaching  so  much  importance  to  the  persons 
of  men  and  women  that  they  have  unconsciously  aposta- 
tized from  one  of  the  subllmest  features  of  their  own 
doctrines,  namely,  the  universality  of  the  Spirit.  "Curs- 
ed is  the  man  who  trusteth  in  man,  or  maketh  flesh  his 
hope."  "  Cease  ye  from  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his 
nostrils,  for  wherein  is  he  to  be  accounted  of .''"  The 
meaning  of  these  words  is  obvious ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of 
principles,  not  of  persons — of  God,  not  of  man.  Every 
principle  is  God,  because  every  principle  is  a  law  of  Na- 
ture. To  follow  principles,  therefore,  is  to  follow  God, 
and  to  worship  God.  To  follow  bad,  and  false,  and  ex- 
clusive principles,  is  to  follow  the  God  of  this  world  ; 
but  to  follow  good,  true,  and  universal  principles,  is  to 
follow  the  God  of  the  world  to  come.  To  cast  off  our 
own  wisdom,  then,  is  nothing  more  than  to  abandon  in- 
dividualism ;  and  to  follow  universalisra  is  the  same  thing 
as  clothing  ourselves  with  the  whole  armour  of  God. 
This  is  the  end ;  all  previous  sects,  creeds,  &c.,  are 
merely  types  and  harbingers  of  the  Universal  \Vord, 

Of  these  types  there  was  one  originated  in  England 
about  the  middle  of  last  century  by  Anne  Lee,  a  pro- 
phetess, who,  after  suffering  much  persecution  in  Lan- 
cashire, embarked  for  America  with  her  followers,  and 
founded  the  sect  of  Shakers  in  the  New  World.  This  is 
one  of  the  finest  types  of  the  new  system  of  Christianity 
which  exists.  Of  course,  as  a  type,  it  is  full  of  imper- 
fections; but  the  brotherhood,  community  of  interest,  in- 
dustry, prosperity,  and  stability,  which  characterize  the 
institution,  place  it  in  the  very  foremost  ranks  of  the  mil- 
lennial precursors.  It  is  merely  a  political  type,  however ; 
no  new  truth  was  made  known  to  it.  The  Southcotians 
are  very  different ;  they  are  infinitely  divided— have  no 
brotherhood  amongst  them ;  but  they  have  a  progressive 
principle  in  their  church,  which  the  others  have  not ; 
which,  while  it  benefits  them  not  in  a  temporal  sense, 
will  by-and-by  make  the  moderate  and  enlightened 
amongst  them  extremely  useful  and  successful  reformers. 


But  there  are  furious  bigots  in  the  flock,  who  think  them- 
selves holier  than  all  others,  and  wiser  than  all  others. 
These  are  the  dross,  tlie  fuel  of  the  great  conflagration  ©f 
evil,  which  is  just  beginning  to  overspread  the  world  of 
morality,  faith,  and  intelligence. — Ed.] 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  "  WOMAN." 

NO.  II. 

Last  week  but  one  we  gave  a  general  outline  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Woman,  which  is  nothing  else  than  a  comple- 
tion of  the  sexual  character  of  revelation  and  progress;  and 
so  exceedingly  simple  and  evident  to  those  who  have 
studied  nature  in  this  systematic  manner,  that  they  must 
see  at  once  the  necessity  of  such  a  doctrine  to  terminate 
the  career  of  the  old  system  of  philosophy  and  religion. 

Of  infidelity  and  mere  rationalism,  remember,  we  are 
not  speaking  at  present.  We  are  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  We  are  tracing  the  progress  of  revelation  in 
its  distinct  and  independent  character,  having  no  con- 
nexion whatsoever  with  the  political  or  scientific  world. 
Revelation  and  mysticism  are  a  distinct  department  of  Na- 
ture. Being  the  very  opposite  pole  to  rationalism,  or  mate- 
rial science,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  should  always 
be  conducted  by  the  poor  and  illiterate.  And  this  has 
been  the  case  in  all  ages.  All  prophets,  apostles,  and 
great  religious  reformers,  were  poor  and  illiterate,  espe- 
cially when  they  professed  to  have  direct  revelations. 
The  reformation  of  Protestantism  was  a  reformation  of 
criticism,  not  a  revelation. 

Hence  it  follows  that  learning,  science,  elegance  of 
speech,  and  artificial  nicety  of  reasoning,  would  be  out  of 
place  in  such  a  hne  of  progress.  These  belong  to  what 
we  may  call  rationalism.  Accordingly  we  find  very  great 
inaccuracy  of  language,  bad  taste,  disconnected,  sen- 
tences, and  illogical  conclusions,  universally  characteristic 
of  all  inspired  writings.  The  language  of  the  Bible  is 
well  known  to  all,  and  the  original  is  worse  than  the 
translation.  Of  the  Hebrew  we  can  say  little,  for  we 
have  no  other  book  to  compare  it  with;  but  the  Greek  is 
as  much  inferior  to  polite,  classical  Greek,  as  Scotch  is  to 
English.  The  (verbal  faults  of  the  Bible  are  very  re- 
spectably covered  by  our  beautiful  English  translation  ; 
but  its  logical  faults  could  not  be  concealed,  and  these  are 
very  glaring.  Where,  for  instance,  could  we  find  a  more 
unmeaning  sentence  than  the  following: — "  There  is  no 
end  of  all  the  people,  even  of  aU  that  have  been  before 
them.  They  also  that  come  after  shall  not  rejoice  in  him"? 
Eccles.  iv.  16  ;  or  where  could  you  find  a  more  fooHsh 
and  illiterate  sentence  than  this  of  Moses : — "  Ye  shaU 
be  sold  unto  your  enemies  for  bondmen  and  bondwomen, 
and  no  man  shall  buy  you"  .''  Deut.  xxviii.  68.  These 
are  merely  specimens  of  hundreds,  thousands  of  others, 
that  might  be  enumerated,  which  are  irrefragable  evi- 
dence to  all  but  sworn  enemies  to  plain  truth,  that  the 
literary  and  logical  character  of  revelation  is  of  a  very 
inferior  character.  It  has  a  peculiar  forte  of  its  own, 
however ;  it  excels  in  glowing  descriptions  of  futurity, 
and  in  richness  of  poetic  imagery.  In  other  words,  it 
excels  in  imagination,  and  is  deficient  in  reason. 

These  remarks  we  have  made  to  prepare  the  reader  for 
what  follows  respecting  the  writings  of  modern  pro- 
phets, who  have  generally  been  despised  more  for  their 
language  than  for  any  other  deficiency.  But  it  was 
always  a  true  saying,  that  a  "  prophet  has  no  honour  in 
his  own  country."  Why  ?  Because  in  reality  he  is  a 
mere  simpleton,  and  only  becomes  sublime  and  reverend 
by  the  influence  of  the  unknown,  and  the  power  of  the 
imagination. 
Taking  all  these  things  into  account,  we  ask  what  au- 
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thority  the  bishops  and  Christian  world  had  to  reject  the 
mission  of  Joanna  Southcote?  It  was  by  no  means  sur- 
prising that  infidels  should  reject  it ;  for  they  have  en- 
tirely deserted,  both  really  and  nominally,  the  sphere  of 
thought  in  which  she  moved ;  and  as  she  had  proceeded 
almost  as  far  as  possible  in  the  opposite  direction  of  poli- 
tics and  science,  they  were  more  likely  to  Hsten  to  a 
voice  from  the  wilderness  of  Gobi,  than  to  the  incoherent 
illogical  effusions  of  such  a  seer  of  visions.  But  the 
bishops,  to  whom  revelation  professionally  belongs, 
would  not  even  enquire,  they  would  not  grant  her  a 
hearing.  She  professed  to  have  a  message  from  God; 
they  would  not  listen.  She  promised  to  give  them  evi- 
dence; they  treated  her  with  scorn,  and  would  not 
answer  her  letters.  Therefore  wrath  was  pronounced 
upon  them  and  the  church.  In  this,  at  least,  the  old 
lady  will  be  found  a  true  prophetess. 

Now  all  this  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  treatment  of 
prophets  in  all  ages.  They  were  all  contemptible  to  the 
great  men  of  the  day.  The  people  for  a  time  abetted 
the  great  in  their  persecution;  by-and-by  the  perse- 
cutors fell  into  contempt,  and  the  memory  of  their  vic- 
tims was  treated  with  popular  favour.  "  That  which 
has  been  shall  be  again,  for  there  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun." 

Joanna  herself  was  as  illiberal  and  intolerant  as  those 
who  persecuted  her.  Her  followers  are  equally  in- 
tolerant and  bigoted  as  herself.  All  men  and  women 
must  be  ilhberal  and  uncharitable  until  they  become 
Universalists.  In  fact,  as  the  progress  of  faith  moves 
on,  it  seems  to  catch  more  and  more  of  this  peculiarity  of 
exclusiveness.  However,  there  is  one  kind  atonement 
■which  the  Southcotians  have  made  for  their  other  faults, 
and  that  is  the  entire  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishments,  which  are  designed  for  devils  {evil  princi- 
ples) alone,  and  not  for  men  and  women. 

In  analysing  this  church,  we  care  not  for  the  indivi- 
dual opinions  contained  in  it ;  they  are  all  as  foolish  as 
Folly  himself.  We  look  merely  to  the  writings,  which 
we  regard  as  divine,  and  by  these  writings  we  are  willing 
to  stand  or  fall,  and  yield  when  we  are  beat  by  a  quota- 
tion from  Joanna.  The  marrow  of  the  doctrine  we  shall 
very  soon  bring  out,  and  then  our  readers  will  perceive 
its  use  in  the  economy  of  Nature. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  OF  P.  A.  S. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    SHEPHERD. 

"  Sir, — Pardon  a  woman,  an  ardent  admirer  of  your 
production,  seeking  truth,  and  taking  the  liberty  of  ad- 
dressing you.  From  the  commencement  of  the  Shepherd 
I  have  never  failed  to  read  it,  when  circumstances  would 
permit  me.  The  truth  of  its  doctrines  I  am  prepared 
to  confirm  by  the  same  book  from  which  you  draw  your 
conclusions.  The  thoughts  your  Shepherd  is  intended  to 
convey  were  mine  long  before  that  admirable  little  work 
made  its  appearance ;  and  pardon  me.  Sir,  when  I  say 
that  I  felt  a  little  envy  at  your  giving  publicity  to  my 
ideas  before  I  had  an  opportunity  to  do  it  for  myself; 
and  yet.  Sir,  I  differ  from  you  on  two  material  points." 

P.  A.  S.  then  proceeds  to  argue,  in  a  very  correct  and 
intelligible  manner,  in  opposition,  as  she  supposes,  to  our 
views  of  the  progress  of  mankind.  But  we  are  quite  of 
the  same  mind  as  herself;  we  never  said  that  the  world 
would  be  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  millennium,  or  in- 
deed ever  destroyed,  or  that  man  would  ever  attain  to 
perfection.  In  speaking,  at  an  evening  lecture,  of  the 
number  seven,  we  observed  that,  at  the  end  of  the  mil- 
lennium, some  new  dispensation  or  reorganization  of  the 
world  would,  in  aU  probability,  take  place :  we  compared 


it  to  the  musical  octave,  and  adduced  the  20th  chapter  of 
Revelation  as  a  scriptural  proof,  which  says,  "'And, 
when  the  thousand  years  are  expired,  Satan  shall  be 
loosed  out  of  his  prison,  &c."  But  we  never  presumed 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  mankind.  Her  reasoning 
is  equally  correct  in  respect  to  a  sentence  in  a  former 
number  of  the  Shepherd,  where  we  said  that  "men 
had  shed  their  blood  for  opinion  in  all  ages,  and 
will  do  so  for  ever;"  that  is,  if  there  be  no  uniting  doc- 
trine to  reconcile  them;  but  we  always  teach  in  the 
Shepherd  that  they  will  be  reconciled.  P.  A.  S.  ought  to 
have  known  this,  and  taken  the  sentence  as  conditional. 
Having  made  these  remarks,  and  entirely  agreeing  with  our 
correspondent — at  the  same  time  pleased  with  the  interest 
she  takes  in  the  subject,  and  the  knowledge  she  possesses, 
we  do  not  require  to  publish  her  letter.  P.  A.  S.  has 
been  in.  the  school  of  the  prophets — so  much  the  better  ; 
but  she  ought  to  have  known  that  a  woman  could  not 
propound  the  doctrine  of  universalism  before  a  man.  A 
woman  will  finish  it.     There  is  no  occasion  for  envy. 

Chips  of  the  Old  Block. — Every  evening  during 
Lent  the  young  children  of  Greek  families  go  to  the  door 
of  the  Christian  houses,  and  with  a  monotonous  chaunt, 
which  might  be  taken  for  lamentation,  demand  wood,  or 
money  to  buy  wood.  '''  Give,  give,"  they  say,  "  and  next 
year  your  children  wiU  be  married,  and  their  days  will 
be  prosperous,  and  you  wiU  live  long  to  witness  their 
happiness."  The  wood  that  these  children  ask  is  de- 
signed to  burn  the  Jews.  It  is  on  the  evening  of  Holy 
Thursday  that  the  young  Greeks  kindle  their  fires,  [and 
every  little  troop  has  its  own  pile.  They  dress  a  straw 
figure  in  the  Jewish  costume,  and  the  victim  in  eflSgy  is 
then  brought  to  the  place  of  execution,  amid  shouts  and 
hisses.  The  children  deliberate  gravely  on  the  kind  of 
punishment  to  wliich  the  Israelite  should  be  condemned  ; 
some  say,  "  Crucify  him,  he  has  crucified  Jesus ;"  others, 
^'  Cut  off  his  beard  and  his  hands,  and  then  behead  him;" 
others,  "  Cut  him  down — tear  him  to  pieces,  for  he  has 
slain  our  God."  The  chief  of  the  troop  then  interferes : 
"  What  need  is  there,"  he  says,  "  to  have  recourse  to  all 
these  punishments  ?  Is  there  not  a  fire  kindled  }  Burn 
the  Jew."  The  imaginary  Jew  is  then  cast  into  the 
flames,  and  the  children  exclaim;  "  O  fire,  fire,  spare  him 
not ;  devour  him ;  he  has  buffeted  Jesus  Christ,  he  has 
nailed  his  hands  and  his  feet;"  and  the  children  thus 
enumerate  all  the  sufferings  which  the  Jews  made  our 
Saviour  endure.  When  the  victim  is  consumed,  they 
throw  the  ashes  to  the  winds  with  bitter  execrations,  and 
each  returns  home  satisfied  that  he  has  taken  vengeance 
on  the  murderer  of  Christ.  Have  not  such  customs  their 
character  imprinted  on  them  '^ — and  do  they  not  give  rise 
to  very  serious  reflections  .-' — Travels  in  Palestine  by  31. 
Poujoulat. 

Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 

A  Lecture  upon  Tellurism,  or  Animal  Magnetism, 
by  The  Alpine  Philosopher,  at  the  request  of  the 
"  Society  for  the  Acquisition  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  10th  inst.,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36, 
Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market. — Admittance  Free. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 
Having  another  correspondent  on  the  same  subject  for  next 
week,  we  hope  a  Barker  of  our  Flock  will  excuse  us  this 
week, ^^___ 

Printed  and  published  by  B.  D.  Cousins,  18,  Duke-street, 
Lincola's-inn-fields. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

We  are  very  apt  to  be  misunderstood,  merely  because 
our  mode  of  reasoning  is  somewhat  singular.  When  we 
speak  well  or  ill  of  particular  systems  and  institutions, 
our  language  must  always  admit  of  large  qualifications 
and  exceptions ;  for  there  is  no  institution  founded  upon 
the  individual  or  exclusive  system  which  does  not  contain 
within  it  much  of  both  good  and  evil.  In  our  last  we 
used  some  language  which  might  be  interpreted  by  our 
readers  as  implying  a  reprobation  or  contempt  of  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  those  societies  which  aim  at  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  foreign  countries,  and  per- 
haps many  concluded  that  we  utterly  despised  them,  and 
regarded  them  as  more  pernicious  than  beneficial.  If  so, 
they  were  much  mistaken ;  we  are  much  more  liberal 
and  universal  in  our  views  than  to  confine  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind  to  the  narrow-minded  policy  of  a 
little  sect,  which  monopolizes  truth  and  humanity  to 
itself.     Progress  and  truth  are  universal. 

Notwithstanding  the  ungenerous  and  sectarian  views 
of  those  societies  (the  Missionary,  Bible,  and  Tract  So- 
cieties), and  our  firm  persuasion  of  the  speedy  dissolution 
of  the  whole  mystical  fabric,  which  they  assiduously  sup- 
port, we  regard  with  peculiar  interest  and  satisfaction  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  hail  their  success 
as  an  omen  of  future  good.  They  are  the  glory  of  our 
own  and  other  Christian  lands.  But  our  readers  will  un- 
derstand our  meaning  better  after  we  have  given  them  a 
few  extracts  from  the  reports.  As  our  limits  are  very 
confined,  we  shall  take  a  few  extracts  from  the  reports  of 
the  "  Religious  Tract  Society"  alone. 

This  Society  was  established  in  1799,  and  circxilates  in 
about  seventy-five  different  languages  the  immense  num- 
ber of  fifteen  millions  of  tracts  and  little  books,  &c., 
per  annum,  at  home  and  abroad.  But  it  is  to  the 
foreign  circulation  alone  that  we  wish  to  direct  the 
reader's  attention,  as  that  is  what  we  call  the  good  depart- 
ment of  the  society's  operations.  Abroad,  they  are  the 
movement  party — innovators;  at  home,  they  are  the  stag- 
nant party — supporters  of  error  and  corruption.  The 
difference  is  infinite. 

We  quote  from  the  thirty-third  annual  Report  (1832) 
the  following,  respecting  the  Burmese,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting : — 

"  The  Burmans,"  remarks  Dr.  Judson,  "  are  a  reading 
people,  beyond  almost  any  other  eastern  nation.  Pro- 
bably nine-tenths  of  the  male  population  throughout  the 
country  can  read.  jThey  are  also  a  careful,  deliberate  peo- 
ple, who  turn  a  thing  over  many  times  before  they  take 


it.  They  are  not  disposed  to  give  much  credit  to  the 
words  of  a  missionary  ;  but  when  a ''tract"  is  put  into 
their  hands,  they  wrap  it  up  carefully,  deposit  it  in  a  fold 
of  the  waistcloth  or  turban,  carry  it  home  to  their  village, 
however  distant,  and  when  a  leisure  evening  occurs,  the 
family  lamp  is  produced  j  the  man,  his  wife,  and  rela- 
tions gather  around,  and  the  contents  of  the  new  writing 
receive  a  full  discussion.  I  need  not  add,  that  such  a 
people  present  the  strongest  claims  upon  tract  societies. 
One  press  at  Maulmein  has  been  in  operation  about  a 
year ;  but  such  is  the  demand  at  both  our  stations,  and 
every  where,  that  Mr.  Bennett,  our  printer,  who  came 
out  with  the  hope  of  speedily  printing  the  New  Testa- 
ment, sees  himself  every  moment  farther  removed  from 
the  attainment  of  his  wishes.  Our  tracts  are  pervading 
the  whole  country,  from  the  frontiers  of  China  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  from  the  borders  of  Cassay  to 
the  most  southern  village  of  British  Pegu." 

One  press  cannot  supply  the  demands,  and  Dr.  Judson 
himself  requires  1000  per  week,  for  persons  who  caU  at 
his  house.  More  printers  and  presses  have  been  sent  out. 
The  Rev.  Jonathan  Wade  writes  that  the  natives  come 
for  tracts  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  the  de- 
mand is  much  greater  than  the  missionaries  can  supply. 

"  We  frequently  hear  with  what  avidity  they  are  read 
in  those  places  which  they  have  reached.  Numbers  who 
live  several  days'  journey  from  this  place  have  called,  and 
said,  '  We  have  heard  the  fame  of  this  religion,  and  are 
come  to  hear  and  get  books.'  " 

"  At  Rangoon,"  says  Dr.  Judson,  "  is  a  pagoda  where 
the  Burmans  believe  several  real  hairs  of  Guadama  are 
enshrined :  here  they  hold  an  annual  festival.  During 
the  last  festival  I  have  given  away  nearly  ten  thousand 
tracts,  giving  to  none  but  those  who  asked ;  and  I  should 
have  given  away  double  the  number  coidd  I  have  obtained 
sufficient  supplies.  I  presume  there  were  six  thousand 
applicants  at  my  house,  and  their  remarks  and  enquiries 
were  often  of  the  most  interesting  kind.  Some  of  them 
come  two  or  three  months'  journey,  from  the  borders  of 
Siam  and  China.  '  Sir,'  said  a  pilgrim,  '  we  hear  that 
there  is  an  eternal  hell ;  we  are  afraid  of  it.  Do  give  us 
a  writing  that  wiU  tell  us  how  to  escape  it.'  Others  come 
from  the  frontiers  of  Cassay.  one  hundred  miles  north  of 
Ava.  '  Sir,  we  have  seen  a  writing  that  tells  about  the 
eternal  God.  Are  you  the  man  that  gives  away  such 
writings  >  If  so,  pray  give  us  one,  for  we  want  to  know 
tfie  trutkhetore  we  die.'  Others  came  from  the  interior 
of  the  country,  where  the  name  of  Jeeus  is  little  known. 
'Are  you  Jesuft  Christ's  man.?'  they  enquired.  'Give 
US  a  writing  that  tells  about  Jesus  Christ.' 
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"  His  Majesty  has  baaidaed  roe  from  Prome,  and  has 
foAIdden  me  advaofiing  above  Rangoon.  He  has  levelled 
our  brick  house  at  Ava  to  the  ground.  But  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tracts  the  government  appears  to  be  quite  indif- 
ferent. If  there  should  be  no  government  prohibition, 
and  we  could  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  throwing 
in  an  incessant  flood  of  tracts  for  three  years,  I  should 
hope,  from  what  I  know  of  the  habits  of  the  people,  that 
Boodhism  would  be  shaken  to  its  base." 

These  facts  are  most  important,  and  must  excite  the 
interest  of  every  liberal  and  comprehensive  mind.  But 
there  are  few  minds  who  are  deserving  of  such  epithets, 
and  consequently  few  who  regard  these  intellectual  move- 
ments of  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  their  proper  hght.  The 
Papist  is  alarmed,  because  they  are  not  CathoUc  tracts  ; 
the  Protestant  is  exceedingly  anxious  about  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  new  converts,  measuring  always  the  immen- 
sity of  the  universe  by  the  standard  of  his  own  littleness  ; 
the  infidel  turns  up  the  lip  of  contempt,  and,  like  Judas 
Iscariot  of  old,  he  says,  "  Might  not  this  have  been  sold 
for  two  hundred  pence,  and  given  to  the  poor.''"  We 
differ  from  all  these  sectarians.  We  regard  the  work  as 
a  great  and  interesting  stage  in  the  progress  of  humanity  ; 
and  although  we  are  sensible  that  the  tracts  themselves 
are  exceedingly  feeble  and  foolish  things,  when  compared 
to  the  greater  light  which  is  in  the  world,  yet  they  are 
not  so  when  compared  to  the  absurdities  of  heathenism, 
but  are  admirably  calculated  to  invigorate  the  thinking 
faculties,' by  causing  first  doubts,  and  then  enquiries,  and 
last  of  all,  free  discussion,  amongst  the  idolators  of  the 
East.  They  are  an  intelligent,  shrewd  people, — they 
can  read, — they  are  willing  to  hear  something  new.  In 
fine,  they  are  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind  for  subverting 
the  old  oriental  superstitions,  and  the  Tract  Society  is  the 
instrument  of  the  universal  spirit  for  effecting  this  great 
work.  When  the  British  nation  has  advanced  a  step 
further  in  religious  knowledge,  the  tracts  will  then  assume 
a  new  character,  and  the  old  exclusiveness  and  bigotry 
of  Christianity  will  give  %vay  before  the  cheering  beams  of 
universal  faith  and  universal  charity. 

Of  the  effects  upon  the  priesthood  the  following  extract 
from  Mr.  Clough's  report  from  Ceylon  will  give  gome  in- 
formation : — 

"  The  whole  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Tract  against 
Boodhism  was  disposed  of  in  about  a  fortnight  after  its 
publication,  and  demands  are  now  made  upon  me  from 
every  quarter.  One  missionary  writes  me,  '  The  demand 
for  your  tract  against  Boodliism  is  so  great  at  my  station 
that  I  could  dispose  of  several  thousand  copies  with  the 
best  effect.  Do,  do  send  me  as  many  as  you  can  spare.'  Si- 
milar reports  and  similar  demands  come  from  almost 
every  other  station,  and  we  have  therefore  put  in  hand 
another  edition  of  six  thousand  copies.  I  regret  I  have 
not  time  to  send  you  extracts  from  the  many  letters  I 
have  received  as  to  the  general  excitement  which,  has  been 
prodnced  by  this  tract.  But  I  am  given  to  understand 
that  the  priests  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  general  conster- 
nation, and  convocations  of  them  are  held  in  every  dis- 
trict for  the  purpose  of  consulting  on  tlie  best  plans  to 
check  its  circulation,  and  counteract  its  influence  amongst 
the  people.     In  on^jjlace  the  priests  respjlxetl.  to  unite  in 


a  body,  and  sfjpeal  to  the  government  to  request  that  it 
might  be  forcibly  put  down  ;  and  I  suspect  ^they  will 
do  this.  In  another  district  the  priests  resolved  to  collect 
as  many  copies  as  they  could,  and  publicly  burn  them. 
In  a  convocation  of  about  thirty  of  the  priests  that  was 
held  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  from  Colombo,  I 
understand  their  feelings  were  so  outrageous  that  they 
threatened  personal  violence  to  the  author.  In  another 
of  the  convocations,  I  understand,  it  was  resolved  to  an- 
swer the  book.  This  I  should  like  to  see,  as  it  would 
give  one  further  hold  of  them  ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  furnish 
fresh  materials  from  their  own  system,  by  which  to  give 
it  another  and  more  severe  scourging.  On  Saturday  last, 
one  of  our  schoolmasters  informed  us  that  an  assembly  of 
the  priests  had  sat  several  days  in  a  temple  at  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  deliberating  on  the  subject,  and  that  the 
assembly  broke  up,  after  resolving  that,  the  book  being 
unanswerable,  it  was  best  to  let  it  alone.  Our  assistant 
missionary  at  Belligam  states  that  at  that  place  a  priest, 
after  reading  the  essay,  resolved  to  renounce  Boodhism. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  think  the  present  is  one  of  the  most 
favourable  opportunities  I  have  ever  known  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  tracts  in  the  native  languages.  Heathenism 
in  all  its  forms  seems  to  be  making  a  grand  effort.  The 
commotion  in  ail  directions  is  singidar  and  extraordinary. 
Would  to  God  that  it  were  the  struggle  of  its  death  ! " 

It  is  evident  that  a  singular  change  has  affected  the 
minds  of  the  whole  population  of  the  world  within  the 
last  few  years.  It  reminds  us  of  those  expressions  of  the 
Bible  which  represent  the  Lord  as  awaking  like  one  out 
of  sleep  in  the  latter  days,  and  going  forth  as  a  mighty 
man  to  do  his  work,  his  strange  work,  "to  gather  all 
nations  together,  and  plead  with  them  in  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,"  i.  e.  the  valley  ofjudgmen},  where  the  human 
mind  shall  call  all  opinions  before  the  bar  of  reason,  sepa- 
rate the  good  from  the  bad,  and  establish  truth  and  righte- 
ousness for  ever.  "And  tliis  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall 
be  preached  unto  all  tlie  world,  for  a  witness  unto  ail 
nations,  and  then  shall  the  end  come."  End  of  what? 
End  of  the  whole  mystery  of  antichrist,  or  first  Christi- 
anity, which  must  spread  its  wings  over  the  whole  world 
before  it  be  glorified,  that  is,  destroyed;  for  the  new- 
world  is  merely  the  old  refined  and  purified. 

It  is  amusing  and  instructive  to  see  how  the  great 
spirit  works  with  all  the  different  wheels  of  his  magnifi. 
cent  engine,  how  the  priests  of  one  country  are  made 
instrumental  in  overthrowing  the  priests  of  another 
country  ;  and  the  former,  though  victors  abroad,  baffled 
and  vanquished  in  return  at  home.  The  priests  of  old 
Christianity  are  the  leaders  of  the  movement  in  foreign 
countries;  but  there  is  a  spirit  of  Reformation  in  Chris- 
tendom itself  which  leaves  these  reformers  of  heathenism 
and  idolatry  far  behind  it.  They  have  no  idea  of  progres- 
sion ;  no  idea  of  even  the  possibility  of  a  new  truth  or  a 
new  idea  being  added  to  the  old  stock  of  scholastic  theo- 
logy, unless  Jesus  Christ,  in  person,  comedown  from  the 
clouds,  with  a  host  of  archangels  and  departed  spirits,  to 
announce  it;  for  God  knows  that,  if  a  specimen  of  the 
old  prophets  were  to  appear  with  a  leathern  girdle  and  a 
hairy  garment,  and  preach  repentance  to  the  bishops  and 
archdeacons,  as  the  BNaptist  of  pld,  he  would  meet  with  a- 
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Tcry  sorry  reception — he  would  not  even  obtain  a  crust  of 
bread,  from  a  clergyman's  pantry.  Against  this  spirit  of 
stagaation  and  corruption,  the  spirit  of  infidelity  has 
been  aroused,  ajul  the  effect  in  Europe  has  been  prodi- 
gious; the  priesthood  is  daily  losing  ground,  and  a 
universal  scattering  of  mind  is  taking  place.  This  latter 
efiect  is,  however,  not  the  end  ;  the  people-  must  be 
gathered  again;  this  gathering  requires  a  new  spirit,  a 
■new  doctrine,  a  new  principle  of  reaaoning,  a  principle 
of  greater  liberality  than  that  of  either  the  old  believer  or 
the  infidel — a  principle  which  will  reconcile  the  faith  and 
tbc  hopes  of  humanity  with  the  utmost  degree  of  libera- 
lity and  scientific  knowledge.  This  principle  is  univer- 
salisra,  to  which  every  other  principle  is  subordinate,  and 
of  which  all  exclusive  and  partial  systems,  either  of 
affirmation  or  negation,  are  only  the  temporary  forerun- 
ners :  this  is  the  sea  into  which  all  the  rivers  run. 

It  remains  now  just  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
home  circulation  of  the  tracts,  and  this  will  fairly  balance 
the  two  extremes  of  good  and  evil.  These  tracts  are  by 
no  means  calculated  for  the  spirit  of  our  population  ;  no 
doubt  they  affect  many,  and  convert  some;  Mahometan 
tracts  will  do  the  same.  They  convince  some  simple 
souls  that  they  are  great  sinners,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
very  angry  with  them,  and  that  the  jaws  of  hell  are  gap- 
ing to  devour  them.  This  conviction  being  produced, 
the  poor  creatures  read  a  chapter,  and  pray  upon  their 
knees,  look  very  sad,  ahd  go  to  church  on  a  Sunday ;  and 
liiisia  called  by  the  tract-inen  "  winning  souls  to  Christ," 
and  "  plucking  brands  out  of  the  burning."  All  this, 
we  acknowledge,  is  produced,  and  when  it  is  produced 
upon  dissolute  characters,  drunkards,  debauchees,  swear- 
ers, liars,  &c.,  it  is  good,  inasmuch  as  it  is  better  for 
men  and  women  to  be  troubling  themselves  with  religious 
melancholy  than  annoying  the  community  with  disgust- 
ing vices ;  but  when  the  simple,  the  cheerful,  the  light- 
hearted,  and  innocent  are  caught  by  these  nets  of  the 
arch-enemy  of  human  happiness,  we  deplore  the  result. 
This  is  often  the  case  ;  but  more  frequently  the  tract  is 
either  used  as  waste-paper,  or  its  stale  atlvice  and  obsolete 
cant  pass  by  the  ears  of  the  listless  reader  like  the  idle 
wind,  which  he  regards  not.  Of  the  home  distribution 
little  good  can  be  said,  and  therefore,  even  the  reports  say 
as  little  as  possible ;  they  must  say  something,  but  even 
that  something  is  conjecture.  Abroad,  the  tracts  are 
amongst  the  people  what  the  unstamped  and  radical  press 
is  amongst  ourselves ;  and  the  priests  are  thus  guilty  of  a 
most  glaring  inconsistency  in  encouraging  and  practising 
rebellion  and  infidelity  in  other  countries,  whilst  they  re- 
probate, in  imraeasured  terms,  the  equally  conscientious 
and  successful  innovators  Avho  oppose  them  at  home. 
The  argument  against  rebellion  and  innovation,  there- 
fore, comes  with  very  bad  grace  from  the  mouth  of  the 
priest  or  Christian  of  any  denomination,  for  all  parties 
belong  to  the  great "  Propaganda  Fide,"  and  aim  a  deadly 
blow  at  all  the  religions  of  the  world.  What  else  do  we  ? 
Our  aim  is  the  same  as  theirs,  and  our  justification  the 
same,  namely,  our  own  conviction.  But  there  is  a 
mighty  difference  bet^veen  us,  for  wiiil&t  they  regard  us 
with  abhorrence,  enemies  of  God  and  deserted  by  his 
spirit,  we  view  them  as  instruments  in  the  power  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  for  doing  a  work  of  twilight,  which  must 
be  accomplished  to  usher  in  the  daylight  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness.  THE  SHEPHERD. 


LETTERS   ON    TELLURISM,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

LETTER   VII. 

"  E  piu  si  muove!"— CaULEO. 
•'  And  yet  it  moves '." 

If  I  should  be  asked  whether  the  great  discoveries  in 
arts  and  sciences  are  owing  to  the  superior  intelligence  of 
men,  or  to  some  peculiar  revelation  of  God,  ray  plain  an- 
swer would  be,  "Most  surely,  the  greatest  discoveries 
owe  their  existence  to  God's  revelation."  Indeed,  the 
intelligence  of  individuals  is,  in  regard  to  the  absolute 
divine  intelligence,  nothing  but  the  organs  by  which  and 
through  which  the  great  act  of  revelation  is  performed. 
It  is  therefore  but  a  vulgar  error  to  ascribe  all  discoveries 
to  mere  accident ;  as  if,  in  a  world  in  which  the  least 
atoms  are,  in  their  movements,  attractions,  repulsions, 
combinations,  compositions,  and  decompositions,  birth, 
growth,  death,  and  reproduction,  subjected  to  the  eternal 
law  of  bipolarity ;  I  say,  it  is  as  if,  in  a  world  where  the 
spirit  of  God  is  daily,  hourly,  yea,  at  every  minute,  re- 
peating the  work  of  creation,  any  thing  could  happen 
like  chance  or  accident !  And  most  surely  it  was  not  a 
blind  chance,  but  a  wise  divine  decree,  which  caused  the 
discovery  of  animal  magnetism  to  be  revealed  to  a  phy- 
sician, at  an  epoch  in  which  the  generality  of  physicians 
and  philosophers  had  been  the  most  active  instruments  in 
spreading  that  system  which  considers  matter  as  the  only 
principle  of  life. 

Frederick  Anthony  Mesmer,  the  discoverer  o£  animal 
magnetism,  was  born  on  the  5th  of  May,  17  37,  at  Stein, 
a  small  town  of  Switzerland,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  In  his  earliest  youth  he  evinced  a  great  fondness 
for  the  study  of  nature ;  he  told  me  that,  when  a  boy, 
his  greatest  pleasure  was  to  retire  into  solitary  spots,  and 
there  to  amuse  himself  in  contemplating  the  operations 
of  insects,  the  flight  of  birds,  and  in  comparing  the  dif- 
ferent shapes  of  plants,  and  herbs,  and  mosses.  He  re- 
mained often  out  in  the  fields  till  late  in  the  night,  when 
the  rising  of  the  stars  and  the  moon  filled  his  mind  with 
deep  sacred  feelings.  "  I  was  then,"  said  he,  "  under 
the  magnetical  influence  of  Nature;  the  full  flood 
was  streaming  above,  below,  and  around  me.  My  mind 
was  full ;  but  I  did  not  know  what  was  working  in  me." 

His  parents,  who  were  respectable,  though  not  wealthy, 
discovered  in  Anthony  a  great  fondness  for  natural  sci- 
ence, and  used  their  greatest  efforts  to  make  him  a  phy- 
sician. After  completing  his  preparatory  studies  at  the 
Swiss  schools,  he  was  sent  to  Vienna,  to  study  medicine. 
At  that  time  the  vmiversity  of  Vienna  enjoyed  a  high  re- 
putation as  a  medical  school.  His  professor?  were  Van. 
Swieten  and  Haen.  ,        '  ^ 

He  studied  with  great  application,  and' in  tfee  year" 
1766  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  on  which  occasion 
he  began  to  show  his  lofty  and  independent  mind.  A 
youth,  in"  the  presence  of  professors,  who  were  incarnate 
fact-and-experiment-mongers,  in  a  town  and  in  a  cen- 
tury in  which  nothing  but  tangible  theories  were  admitted', 
as  true,  Mesmer  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  demonstrate  the  influence  of  the  planets  upon 
the  human  body.     All  his  acquaintances,  his  masters,  in- 
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deed  the  whole  tribe  of  fashionable  professors,  philoso- 
phers, and  literati,  were  so  indignant  at  what  they  called 
an  attempt  to  bring  back  old  ignorance  and  superstition, 
that  they  turned  their  backs  upon  him,  and  designated 
him  as  half  diseased  in  his  mind. 

Mesmer  laughed  at  his  scoffers,  and  settled  himself  as 
a  physician  in  the  Austrian  capital.  There  he  began  to 
study  deeper  and  deeper  the  science  of  Nature  ;  and  by 
endeavouring  to  trace  one  universal  principle  of  life, 
which  could  be  employed  as  a  principle  of  cure,  he  first 
took  electricity  to  be  this  principle.  Instructed  by  expe- 
rience of  the  fallacy  of  this  surmise,  he  turned  his  enqui- 
ries towards  metallic  magnetism ;  and,  after  having 
devoted  his  attention  to  it,  he  began  to  try  experiments 
with  the  artificial  loadstone,  for  which  purpose  he  pro- 
cured magnets  of  different  forms  and  dimensions,  which 
he  first  applied  to  the  cure  of  local  diseases,  and  after- 
wards to  the  cure  of  nervous  affections. 

His  attempts  succeeded;  and  in  the  year  1775  he  laid 
his  discoveries  open  to  the  world.  But  the  world  was 
not  willing  to  receive  them.  He  was  treated  both  as  a  fool 
and  a  dupe ;  which  opposition,  however,  instead  of  de- 
terring, strengthened  Mesmer  in  his  endeavours. 

In  the  meanwhile  several  people  of  quality  applied  for 
his  magnetic  assistance,  and  several  happy  cures  put  him 
in  the  situation  of  forming  a  private  hospital.  Here, 
whilst  treating  some  patients  with  the  artificial  loadstone, 
he  noticed  some  phenomena  of  somnambulism.  He  ob- 
served more  closely,  and  saw  that  these  phenomena  were 
not  accidental,  but  dependent  upon  the  magnetic  treat- 
ment. Finally,  by  repeated  trials,  he  found  that  the  ar- 
tificial magnet  was  quite  unnecessary  for  the  production 
of  these  phenomena ;  and  all  at  once  his  eyes  were  opened, 
and  the  divine  thought  flashed  into  his  mind  ;  the  uni- 
versal fluid  or  flood  was  found ;  he  named  it  "  Animal 
Magnetism." 

After  this  great  discovery,  Mesmer  assumed  the  airs 
of  a  magician,  and  began  to  perform  his  cures  under  a 
veil  of  mystery,  through  which  no  one  was  able  to  pene- 
trate. Some  believed  that  he  was  working  his  cures  by 
concealed  loadstones;  others,  that  he  used  some  new 
hidden  electrical  apparatus.  The  alchemists  swore  he 
had  found  the  philosophers'  stone ;  bigots  said  he  had  a 
compact  with  the  devil ;  unbelievers  accused  him  of  being 
a  cheat  and  impostor. 

Mesmer  paid  little  attention  to  these  calumnies,  but 
continued  his  practice  with  great  success.  This,  how. 
ever,  excited  the  envy  of  the  whole  profession ;  and  hav- 
ing injured  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  emperor's  head 
physician;  the  miracle-doctor,  being  a  foreigner,  was  most 
graciously  ordered  to  quit  Vienna  within  twenty-four 
hours,  and  to  keep  clear  of  the  imperial  dominions  for 
ever  !  Indeed,  such  was  the  fury  of  the  profession  against 
magnetism,  that  a  law  was  enacted  by  which  physicians 
and  surgeons  were  prohibited  from  magnetising,  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  licence,  and  the  profane 
were  forbidden  under  a  severe  corporal  punishment. 
Consequently,  he  left  Vienna  in  1777,  and,  after  visiting 
his  native  land,  came,  in  February,  1779,  to  Paris. 

The  learned  men  of  that  capital  had  bent  their  views 
in  quite  an  opposite  direction  ;  instead  of  finding  support, 


he  was  laughed  at  as  a  dreamer.  But  his  energy  being 
unrelenting,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  gaining  the  sup- 
port of  Dr.  D'Eslon,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Paris. 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  physician,  he  published,  in  the 
year  1779,  his  first  memoir  on  animal  magnetism. 

The  science  being  yet  in  its  infancy,  Mesmer's  theory 
could  be  no  otherwise  than  a  mixture  of  error  and  truth. 
It  was  the  following:  — 

"  There  is  a  reciprocal  influence  (action  and  reaction) 
between  the  planets,  the  earth,  and  animated  nature." 
(True.) 

''  The  means  of  operating  this  action  and  reaction  is  a 
most  fine,  subtile  fluid,  which  penetrates  everything,  and 
is  capable  of  receiving  and  communicating  all  kinds  of 
motions  and  impressions."     (Fanciful.) 

"  This  is  brought  about  by  mechanical,  but,  as  yet, 
unknown  laws."     (False.) 

"  The  reciprocal  effects  are  analogous  to  the  ebb  and 
flow."  (Beautiful  analogy  !  the  germ  of  the  theory  of 
polarity.) 

"  The  properties  of  matter  and  of  organisation  depend 
upon  reciprocal  action."     (True.) 

"This  fluid  exercises  an  immediate  action  on  the 
nerves,  with  which  it  embodies  itself,  and  produces  in 
the  human  body  phenomena  similar  to  those  of  the  load- 
stone ;  that  is,  polarity  and  inclination."  (Here  was  the 
great  mistake  of  Mesmer,  of  confounding  the  original  law 
of  polarity  and  life,  with  the  effect  of  a  particular  fluid.) 

"  Hence  the  name  of  animal  magnetism."  (A  wrong 
name.) 

"This  fluid  flows  with  the  greatest  quickness  from 
body  to  body,  acts  at  a  distance,  and  is  reflected  by  the 
mirror  like  hght ;  and  it  is  strengthened  and  propagated 
by  sound."  (The  truth  of  these  facts  is  undeniable,  but 
only  to  be  explained  by  the  telluric  and  solar  influences.) 

"  There  are  animated  bodies  which  exercise  an  action 
directly  opposite  to  animal  magnetism.  Their  presence 
alone  is  capable  of  destroying  the  effect  of  magnetism. 
This  power  is  also  a  positive  power."  (How  can  there 
be  two  positive  powers,  one  opposite  to  the  other?) 

"  By  means  of  animal  magnetism,  we  can  effect  an 
immediate  cure  of  the  nervous  diseases,  and  a  mediate 
cure  of  all  other  disorders  ;  indeed,  it  explains  the  action 
of  the  medicaments,  and  operates  the  crisis."  (True,  if 
properly  explained.) 

"  The  physician  can  discover  by  magnetism  the  nature 
of  the  most  compUcated  diseases."  (True,  if  the  fact  of 
somnambulism  had  been  proved.) 

If  the  French  philosophers  and  physicians  had  not  been- 
blinded  by  the  prejudices  of  the  schools,  they  would  have 
discovered  amidst  the  errors  of  the  theories  of  Mesmer 
some  luminous  truths,  which  would  have  led  them  to  the 
enquiry  into  those  facts  which  he  covered  under  a  magical 
veil.  Instead,  however,  of  examining  Mesmer's  system, 
they  rejected  it  altogether  as  a  nonentity ;  and  such  was 
the  stupidity  of  those  preachers  of  liberty  that  they  turned- 
their  fury  even  against  Mesmer's  friend.  Dr.  D'Eslon. 
They  deprived  him,  for  a  year,  of  his  voice  in  the  col- 
lege of  medicine,  and  threatened  into  the  bargain  to  ex- 
pel him  from  the  faculty  if  he  continued  to  defend  Mes- 
mer's doctrine.     But  this  brutal  attempt  to  oppress  the 
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new  discovery  did  not  succeed.  Mesmer  having  per- 
formed some  remarkable  cures,  which  were  made  public 
by  his  patients,  animal  magnetism  was  established  for 
ever.  In  a  short  time  he  had  realized  by  his  cures  the 
sum  of  400,000  francs.  The  treatment  was  still  prac- 
tised under  a  mysterious  form ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  hidden  parts  of  the  system,  namely,  somnambul- 
ism, was  communicated  to  adepts,  who,  after  having  paid 
a  certain  sum,  were  received  into  a  kind  of  magical  or 
medical  free-masonry.  The  adepts  formed  several  so- 
cieties, called  "  Harmonies."  Among  the  most  ardent 
and  benevolent  followers  of  Mesmer  were  the  Marquis  of 
Puysegure,  CauUet  de  'S'eaumorel,  Petetin,  and  Bergasse. 
Magnetic  societies  were  soon  spread  over  France,  where 
some  still  exist.  The  success  of  Mesmer  daily  increasing, 
the  government  of  France  appointed  two  commissions 
to  examine  his  discoveries,  but  the  commissioners  being 
altogether  prejudiced  against  it,  gave  a  most  partial  and 
unsatisfactory  verdict.  Jussieu,  the  great  botanist,  was 
the  only  one  who  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
facts,  and  he  was  so  entirely  convinced,  that  he  published 
his  opinion  in  contradiction  to  the  verdict  of  the  commis- 
sioners. The  college  of  physicians,  in  the  joy  of  the 
triumph  obtained,  again  attacked  Eslon,  who  had  opened 
a  magnetical  establishment  in  opposition  to  Mesmer. 
They  caused  his  name  to  be  erased  from  the  list  of  mem- 
bers of  the  college,  and  obtained  a  royal  ordonnance,  by 
which  he  and  his  pupils  were  prohibited  from  performing 
magnetical  cures. 

These  measures,  instead  of  producing  the  desired  ef- 
fect, increased  the  number  of  the  followers  and  defenders 
of  the  new  doctrine.  Mesmer  became,  at  the  same  time, 
the  object  of  the  most  superstitious  idolatry,  and  of  the 
most  fanatical  persecution.  His  friends,  of  both  sexes, 
wore  his  portrait  on  bracelets,  brooches,  snuff-boxes, 
seals,  &c. ;  and  the  press  teemed  with  works  for  and 
against  Mesmerism. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  French  revolution  burst  forth 
like  a  roaring  tempest ;  and  Mesmer,  who  foresaw  all  the 
terrible  consequences  of  this  event,  left  France,  and  re- 
tired to  his  native  land,  where  he  remained  in  perfect 
seclusion,  and  continued  to  elaborate  in  silence  his 
system,  and  to  cultivate  a  little  estate,  " procul  negotiis, 
ut  prisca  gens  mortalium."  Here  also  he  wrote  a  most 
interesting  work,  a  kind  of  political  medicine,  in  which 
he  first  gave  birth  to  ideas  which  bear  a  great  similarity 
with  those  advocated  by  modern  Utopists. 

Whilst  Mesmer  lived  in  retirement,  insulated,  as  it  were, 
from  all  the  scientific  world,  the  sciences  were  making  in 
Germany  the  most  astonishing  progress.  The  spirit  of 
philosophical  enquiry  had  penetrated  into  all  branches  of 
medicine.  All  facts,  all  experiences,  aU  theories,  were 
put  in  the  crucible  of  criticism ;  nothing  escaped  the 
penetrating,  truth-seeking,  independent  genius  of  the 
Germans.  How  could  the  discovery  of  Mesmer  remain 
unnoticed  ?  How  remain  unnoticed,  when  such  as 
Schelling,  Von  Humboldt,  Ritter,  Treviranus,  Walther, 
Hufeland,  Eschenmayor,  Nasse,  Nees  of  Esenbeck, 
Francis  Bader,  Kieser,  began  to  devote  their  attention 
to  Mesmerism  ?  This  discovery,  examined  by  the  most 
impartial,  learned,  and  conscientious  men,  divested  of  all 


jugglery  and  secrecy,  soon  assumed  the  character  of  cer- 
tainty. The  most  talented  physicians  found  therein  one 
of  the  most  efficacious  remedies  ;  the  physiologists,  one 
of  the  most  important  phenomena  in  neurology  ;  the  phi- 
losophers, one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  explanatory 
of  the  most  recondite  phenomena  of  spiritual  agency  ;  the 
historian  and  divine,  one  of  the  most  striking  discoveries, 
unveiling  the  wonders  and  miracles,  the  dreams  and 
prophecies  of  all  nations. 

Public  lectures  on  magnetism  were  appointed  by  go- 
vernment in  different  universities.  The  Prussian  go- 
vernment established  an  hospital  for  magnetic  treatment, 
and  sent  the  director  of  this  establishment  to  Switzerland 
to  obtain  from  Mesmer  all  the  necessary  information. 
Professor  "VVolfart  went  to  Frauenfeld  to  visit  the  great 
inventor,  who,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  seeing  his  works  edited  by  one  of  the  profes- 
sors of  the  first  university  in  the  world,  and  his  science 
triumphant  in  Berlin,  Jena,  Bonn,  Halle,  Tubingen,  St. 
Petersburgh,  Copenhagen,  and  in  several  towns  of 
France,  Holland,  and  Sweden.  Yes,  even  in  Vienna, 
Avhere  the  discovery  was  made  known,  where  every  at- 
tempt  of  reform  is  doomed  to  be  crushed  under  the 
weight  of  absolute  despotism, — even  in  Vienna,  in  spite 
of  the  laws  and  lawgivers,  animal  magnetism  has  per- 
formed, and  is  performing,  the  most  wonderful  cures, 
under  the  able  treatment  of  one  of  the  most  talented  and 
fashionable  physicians.  Dr.  Malfatti. 

And  shall  England  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  this 
discovery, — be  deprived,  because  a  false  spirit  and  miud- 
kiUing  philosophy  is  exercising  its  despotic  powers  to  the 
utter  destruction  of  all  scientific  and  social  improve- 
ments .'' 

Shall  the  fear  of  ridicide,  sarcasm,  and  calumny,  deter 
the  lover  of  truth  from  speaking  his  conviction,  and  from 
sealing  his  conviction  by  acting  according  to  the  dictates 
of  the  new  doctrine  ?  Certainly  not ;  and  if  all  the 
thunders  of  a  corrupt  press,  if  the  wrath  of  all  the  con- 
gregated professions  should  conspire  against  truth,  the 
truth  will  be  manifested,  and  proved  by 

THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 


THE  LAST  WORDS  OF  A  SUICIDE. 

A    FBAGJIENT. 

"  Then  farewell  to  the  light  of  day ; 
If  light  can  darkness  be, 
I  lived  not  in  the  light  of  hfe — 
Its  shades  were  all  for  me. 

"  Adieu,  then,  night ;  forgive  me,  God  ! 
Be  there  a  world  to  come. 
In  luercy  spare  a  broken  heart. 
Revoke  the  sinner's  doom. 

"  'Tis  thine  alone  to  read  my  wo ; 
'Tis  thine  alone  to  see 
The  heart  that  lives  not  in  the  world. 
But  kneels  in  tears  to  thee." 

He  said  : — a  momentary  gleam 

Of  hope  o'erspread  his  face ; 
*Twas  as  the  lightning  of  the  storm  ; 

Then  darkness  filled  its  place. 

FnANK  JoHjrsoN. 
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THE     SHEPHERD. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  NONENTITIES   AGAIN. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    SHEPHERD. 

Sir. — In  my  letter  in  your  last  week's  Shepherd,  I 
gave  you  two  examples  to  show  how  the  doctrine  of  non- 
entities is  attempted  to  be  supported  by  its  promulgators; 
at  the  same  time  I  denied  that  there  is  any  truth  in  that 
doctrine.  That  denial  I  still  adhere  to.  It  is  true  that, 
in  those  examples,  I  referred  to  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  heat  and  cold,  or  the  properties  of  matter, 
rather  than  to  matter  itself;  but  that  was  of  little  conse- 
quence, inasmuch  as  the  adherents  to  that  doctrine  deny 
the  existence  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 

You  say  that  I  denied  that  properties  or  qualities  can 
exist  without  matter  for  them  to  exist  in.  Most  cer- 
tainly I  did.  '•'  This,"  you  say,  "  is  the  thing  to  be 
proved."  Well,  as  you  say  that  they  can  exist  without 
matter,  or  that  "  matter  is  a  property  of  mind,  and  has 
a  secondary  existence,"  it  is  for  you  to  prove  the  existence 
of  these  properties  or  qualities,  or  of  mind  without 
matter,  and  not  me.  This  being  the  case,  I  now  ask  you 
to  prove  the  existence  of  the  mind  of  a  child  independent 
of  the  child  itself;  or  before  the  matter  was  concentrated 
of  which  the  child  is  composed.  Prove  the  existence  of 
the  mind  of  man  independent  of  the  man  himself,  or 
before  he  became  a  man ;  prove  the  existence  of  heat  be- 
fore matter  existed;  of  light  before  matter  existed;  of 
heat  and  light  before  the  matter  existed  which  composes 
the  sun;  of  magnetic  attractionbefore  the  magnet  existed; 
of  electricity  before  matter  existed;  or  any  other  property 
or  quality  before  matter  existed ;  or  matter  or  its  pro- 
perties;— prove  the  existence  of  any  of  those  properties  or 
qualities  before  matter  existed,  or  that  matter  acquired  its 
existence  from  them,  and  then  I  shall  be  satisfied  of  the 
priority  of  these  properties  and  qualities,  but  not  else. 

But  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  question  at  issue.  The 
doctrine  of  nonentities  denies  the  existence  of  matter, 
and  its  properties  likewise.  How  then  can  you  pretend 
that  "  electricity  exists  on  the  outside  of  a  body,"  and 
'•  magnetic  power  inside,  or  between  the  particlesj" 
■when  the  existence  of  the  body,  both  outside  and  inside, 
is  altogether  denied  ?  Really,  Sir,  there  is  no  species  of 
superstition  so  degrading  to  human  nature  as  this.  Had 
the  question  been  started  as  to  which  is  the  moving  power, 
matter  or  mind,  or  matter  or  its  properties,  I  should  at 
once  have  said,  its  properties ;  I  should  have  said,  that 
mind  moves  the  man,  but  that  matter  first  gives  existence 
to  the  mind ;  that  properties  move  the  various  species  of 
matter,  but  that  matter  gives  existence  to  the  properties, 
as  a  candle  gives  existence  to  light  and  heat.  But  to  deny 
the  existence  of  the  very  things  about  which  we  are 
arguing,  and  the  insides  and  outsides  of  which  we  en- 
deavour to  describe,  is  the  very  acme'  of  folly.      W.  S.  P. 

Dear  Shepherd, — I  have  read  with  no  common 
eagerness,  from  the  first  to  the  last  number  of  your 
highly-interesting  weekly  publication,  and  although  I 
don't  admit,  or  perhaps  understand,  the  whole  of  your 
new  doctrine,  I  am  delighted  with  the  most  of  it.  Being, 
therefore,  perfectly  confident  on  your  impartiality,  that  I 
venture  to  send  you  this  as  an  answer  to  your  corres- 
pondent, W.  N.,  to  whom  I  give  credit  for  having  built 


a  clever  and  brilliant  castle  on  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
well  adapted  to  be  inhabited  by  telluric-living  people. 

This  whimsical  piece  of  his  reminds  me  of  the  dog 
leaving  his  prey  for  its  shadow,  or  of  Salvator  Rosa,  who 
was  reproached  with  making  pictures  that  had  very  little 
of  the  truth  of  nature  in  them.  "  My  pictures,"  said 
he,  "  are  not  like  nature,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  it  is 
nature  which  ought  to  be  like  my  pictures." 

But  what  madness  is  it  to  refute  the  insane  arguments 
of  the  inert-matter-loving  visionaries,  with  au  anti-polar 
extravagance  not  less  dangerous  and  absurd,  for  the  sake, 
I  suppose,  of  holding  the  human  mind  in  a  kind  of  see- 
saw agitation ! 

Would  W.  N.  be  so  condescending  as  to  answer  the 
following  questions  put  to  him  by  one  who  never  read 
Berkeley,  but  has  turned  orer  many  leaves  of  the  great 
book  of  Nature. 

1.  Is  it  absurd  to  think  that  mind  must  have  a  mode  of 
manifesting  itself? 

2.  Why  should  not  real  life  and  matter  be  a  good  ma- 
nifestation of  mind? 

3.  Since  the  universal  mind  manifested  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  splendid  world,  why  should  we  consider  this 
manifestation  as  a  deception .'' 

4.  'Why  not  consider  it  as  a  progressing  truth.'* 

5.  Should  we  prefer  the  rest  or  relaxation,  the  echo  or 
reflection  of  that  truth  to  the  truth  itself,  to  get  rid  of 
some  great  difficulties,  which  I  fear  we  shall  meet  as 
well  in  mind  as  we  do  in  matter,  for  that  mathematical 
reason,  that  the  part  will  never  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
whole;  and  also  because  raind  and  matter  are  not  two 
distinct  things,  but  a  consistent  whole  } 

6.  Do9*  not  the  sentient  being,  or  the  conscious  being, 
receive  liis  schooUng  from  the  outwardly-manifested  uni- 
versal mind  ? 

Who  does  not  perceive,  from  the  smallest  atom  to  the 
very  ingenious  mind  of  man,  the  law  of  the  great  all! 
the  real  and  gradually  unveiling  manifestation  of  him 
who  is !  ! 

Inert  matter?  Pshaw !  "WTio  can  conceive  such  a 
thin"-?  Immaterial  idea?  who  dreamt  of  such  non- 
sense? God  made  a  real  world,  and  saw  tlmt  it  was  good! 
No  mistake,  and  no  deception.  But  as  you  say,  dear 
Shepherd,  there  is  true  vision  as  well  as  false  vision,  and 
dreams  are  the  latter  sort ;  time  and  space  are  for  ever 
the  regulators  of  the  individual  mind  ;  without  them,  it 
is  a  clock  without  a  pendulum,  a  musical  instrument  vrith- 
out  either  time  or  chord.  I  could  write  a  volume  to 
prove  the  error  of  the  dreaming  doctrine  in  the  sense  of 
your  correspondent,  but  I  dare  not  trespass  any  further 
on  your  valuable  columns.  I  therefore  beg  to  subscribe 
myself,  dear  Shepherd,  with  vour  permission, 

A  BARKER  OF  YOUR  FLOCK. 

[Of  the  preceding  two  letters  upoa  our  cdd  subject  of 
mind  and  matter,  we  insert  as  much  as  relatses  to  the 
subject.  It  is  evident  the  writers  misapprehend  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  we  give  their  observations  to  our  readers  as.  a 
specimen  of  controversialism,  which,  more  frequently 
than  otherwise,  is  kept  up  by  undefined  terms  and  reci- 
procal ignorance  in  the  two  parties  of  each  other's  mean- 
ing.    There  probably  never  was  a  subject  more  misre- 
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presented  than  tlie  doctrineof  spiritualism,  or  mentalism. 
All  parties  seem  to  imagine  that  it  denies  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  stones,  tree?,  hills,  and  all  other  objects  !  They 
should  think  before  they  speak.  It  denies  no  such  thing. 
It  acknowledges  the  tnnh  of  all  past  history  and  present 
occurrences,  and  holds  all  the  laws  of  nature  and  demon- 
stration? of  science  in  as  much  estimation  as  docs  any  other 
species  of  philosophy  ;  but  it  holds  this  apparent  paradox 
— a  paradox  only  to  those  who  have  not  studied  the  sub- 
ject— that  what  we  call  matter  is  merely  a  modification 
of  mind,  and  resolvable  into  mind.  Nor  is  it  without 
splendid  arguments  to  support  it.  ^Ve  know  tliat  the 
two  principal  attributes  of  matter  are  visibility  and  tan- 
gibility, or  resistance  ;  and  these  two  properties  are  purely 
spiritual  or  immaterial.  Thus  resistance  is  nothing  but 
that  mysterious  power  we  call  repulsion,  a  power  which 
•fills  the  whole  universe, — which  holds  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  in  its  hand,  and  yet  is  invisible.  What  is  it  which 
prevents  you  from  lifting  a  huge  rock  that  lies  upon  the 
ground,  but  resistance  ?  a  power  you  cannot  see,  but  you 
certainly  experience  it.  This  power  collected  into  a  mass, 
or  condensed;  is  solidity,  or  matter,  which  now  only  wants 
visibility  to  complete  it.  What  is  visibility  but  ligfd  ? 
and  who  will  say  that  light  is  matter  ?  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  elements  of  matter  are  purely  immaterial  prin- 
ciples, which  can  be  pointed  out  to  the  observation  of 
every  intelligent  mind.  As  to  the  question,  "  Where  is 
magnetism  without  the  magnet  ?  "  we  reply,  magnetism 
is  the  magnet,  and  the  magnet  is  the  magnetism.  But 
a  philosophy  which  teaches  the  priority  of  matter,  by 
saying  that  matter  makes  mind,  and  then  mind  moves 
matter,  is  the  philosophy  of  lunacy.  It  is  the  same 
as  bringing  something  out  of  nothing — a  dead  man  giving 
life  to  a  son  in  order  that  the  son  may  remove  his  body. 
If  we  want  repose  for  our  minds  upon  this  subject,  we 
may  find  it;  but  it  can  only  be  found  in  the  vxiversal 
Mixn.  He  who  acknowledges  this  first  principle  of  phi- 
losophy has  a  rational  foundation  to  rest  upon.  The 
existence  of  matter  is  the  next  subject,  which  no 
man  denies.  The  mode  of  existence  only  is  the  subject 
in  dispute.  The  materialist  says  it  is  an  infinite  collecdon 
of  dead,  unintelligent  particles  of  sand  ;  the  spiritualist, 
that  it  is  the  visible  and  tangible  development  of  an  infi- 
nite, eternal,  omnipresent,  thinking,  sentient  mind.  The 
two  may  easily  be  reconciled  by  the  bipolar  principle  ; 
for  the  mind  is  the  principle  of  motion,  and  matter  is  the 
principle  of  resistance  ;  both  are  necessary  to  organisa- 
tion. It  is  evident  that  A  Barker  of  our  Flock  is  a  spi- 
ritualist, and  therefore  we  are  surprised  at  his  harshness 
of  language  towards  those  who  agree  with  him. 

^Ve  shall  now  settle  this  matter,  for  the  Shepherd  at 
least,  and  make  it  so  plain  that  no  man  with  a  bump  on 
skull  will  misunderstand  us. 

The  question  may  be  viewed  in  two  lights,  and  these 
two  views  occasion  two  distinct  modes  of  expression. 

First  view  represents  mind  and  matter  as  two  distinct 
entities  ;  in  which  case  we  represent  matter  as  inert,  and 
mind  as  active. 

Second  view  represents  both  as  one ;  matter  a  mani- 
festation of  mind,  and  mind  a  manifestation  of  matter, — 
in  which  case  we  never  speak  of  the  inertness  of  matter  ; 
itis  then  all  life  together. 

Both  views,  however,  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  in 
respect  to  the  moving  principle  of  nature,  which  is  a  sen- 
tient, intelligent,  mental,  infinite,  and  eternal  existence. 

We  can  agree  with  either  party.  But  we  mean  to  drop 
this  subject  for  a  season,  as  it  has  occupied  too  much 
room. — £i>.] 


FRENCH  CHURCH. 

From  an  intelligent  French  correspondent  of  the  Neu 
York  Observer,  we  learn  the  following  interesting  statis- 
tics of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France.  The 
number  of  ecclesiastics  strictly  necessary  to  serve  tlie 
churches,  chapels,  &c.,  of  France,  the  bishops  reckon  at 
52,000.  But  instead  of  this  number,  there  are  only 
4i,44.7  in  actual  service,  making  a  deficiency  of  12,000 
according  to  official  returns.  But  this  is  not  the  most 
remarkable  fact. 

"  The  following  figures  seem  to  threaten  French  Ca- 
thoUcism  with  approaching  ruin. 

In  1830  the  number  of  students  in  theo- 
logy in  the  seminaries  was     3,304 

In  1834,  only 7,4,17 

Decrease l,8tJr 

In  1830  the  number  of  students  in  phi- 
losophy, in  the  preparatory  courses, 

was 3,404 

In  1834,  only 2,162 

Decrease 1,242 

In  1830   the  number  of  pupils  in  the 

ecclesiastical  schools  was 19,770 

In  1834,  only 13,825 

Decrease 5,945 

"  Thus,  in  four  years,  there  has  been  a  diminution  of 
a  fifth  part  in  the  number  of  Catholic  students  in  theo- 
logy, and  of  a  third  part  of  the  pupils  preparmg  for  the 
ecclesiastical  calling  I  "VV^hat  is  to  become  of  Catholicism 
in  France?  We  may  judge  from  the  above  figures.  It 
is  clear  that  the  Romish  priesthood  declines ;  that  it  is 
deserted  by  the  people,  and  tliat  young  men  enter  other 
professions  because  they  ))refer  tlieni  to  that  of  the  priest- 
hootl.  'This  alarming  decrease,'  says  the  Catholic  jour- 
nal from  which  these  details  are  taken,  'may  give  us  the 
measure  of  our  fears  for  the  future,  and  make  us  appre- 
ciate at  their  just  value  the  clamours  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  clergy.  It  ai)pears  from  the  above  that  the 
young  men  have  abandoned  their  calling  on  account  of 
the  reproach  attached  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  in  the  un- 
happy times  in  which  we  live.'  " 

If  this  decline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were 
due  to  the  increase  of  Protestantism,  who  would  not  hail 
the  tidings? — but  it  is  due  to  the  increase  of  infidelity 
amongst  all  ranks — an  increase  which  spreads  from  town 
to  country  with  the  spread  of  education.  Whether  infi- 
delity is  to  prove  the  vulture  to  free  the  field  of  France 
from  superstition,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  true  faith, 
or  whether  it  is  long  to  reign  there,  will  depend,  under 
God,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  right  settlement  of  the 
Church  question  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  example 
Great  Britain  gives  to  the  world.— CAwrc/i  and  State 
paper. 

[Is  not  this  enough  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
such  a  doctrine  of  universalism  as  ours,  to  gather  the 
scattered  flock  of  Christ  together  once  more  ?  This  same 
paper,  the  Scottkh  Guardian,  from  which  we  borrowed 
the  above,  well  observes  that  the  promise  of  perpetual 
stability  is  to  the  church  '^xrtivcrsal,  and  no  security  is 
derivable  from  it  to  &ny  particular  church.  Right  1  it 
spoke  this  in  ignorance,  as  the  high  priest  spoke  of  the 
death  of  Christ.  But  what  is  a  churcli  universal^  but  a 
church  of  univermlmn  ?  That  church  is  now  arising, 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  destroy  it,  whilst  every 
other  shali  wither  and  die. — En.] 
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•  The  "  Church,"  as  by  Law  established.— A 
Rev.  Gentleman,  who  distinguished  himself  as  an  active 
partisan  of  the  Tory  candidate,  in  the  late  election  for 
the  Carnarvonshire  boroughs,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Trevor, 
Vicar  of  Carnarvon,  a  rural  Dean,  Treasurer  of  the 
diocese,  and  examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  has,  since  the  publicity  given  to  the  ministerial 
views  of  Church  Reform,  been  presented  by  that  Right 
Reverend  Father  in  God  to  a  rectory  in  Anglesey,  worth 
900^.  a-year.  Now,  the  parish  is  large  and  populous, 
and  the  people  understand  only  Welsh,  while  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Trevor,  on  the  other  hand,  only  understands 
English ;  for  a  month  has  not  passed  since  he  refused  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Carnarvonshire  Quarter  Sessions, 
"  because  he  considered  himself  incompetent  for  the 
office,  as  he  did  not  understand  the  Welsh  language."  The 
Bishop  had  a  high  sense  of  Mr.  Trevor's  services  for  the 
Tory  candidate,  and  therefore  he  removes  him  from  a 
parish  in  which  there  is  one  English  congregation  to  a 
Welsh  parish  where  there  is  none.  The  Welsh  church 
is  an  admirable  specimen  of  what  the  Tories  consider 
right  and  proper.  All  the  bishops  are  Englishmen  who 
do  not  understand  Welsh.  All  the  collegiate  and  cathe- 
dral establishments  are  filled  up  in  the  same  manner. 
Thus  the  clergy  constitute  the  whole  church,  the  people 
being  entirely  excluded. 

{\n  former  days,  when  the  servants  of  Christ  were  fa- 
voured with  the  gift  of  tongues,  it  often  happened,  as  at 
present  in  the  case  of  Irving's  disciples,  that  the  gift  of 
interpretation  Avas  withheld,  so  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  language  they  spoke.  Now,  Mr.  Trevor  does 
not  say  he  can't  speak  Welsh.  He  does  not  understand 
it;  that  is,  he  cannot  interpret.  The  understanding  is 
not  necessary  to  a  parson,  as  he  has  all  the  talk  to  him- 
self ;  but  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  the  chairman  must  listen 
to  others.  St.  Paul  says  he  would  rather  speak  five  words 
with  his  understanding,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an 
unknown  tongue ;  but  you  must  recollect  that,  in  Tre- 
vor's case — there  is  900^.  a-year  to  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count.— Ed.] 

VBGETABTiES  AND  Animals. — Every  vegetable  has 
two  distinct  sets  of  functionaries  or  organs,  one  for  indi- 
vidual nourishment,  the  other  for  reproduction  ;  that  is, 
one  for  itself,  the  other  for  the  species,  individual  and 
universal.  Every  animal  has  the  same;  but  animals  have 
another  system  entirely,  namely,  sensibility  and  volition, 
■which  are  also  universal  and  individual;  for  the  first  is 
entirely  governed  by  the  universal  mind ;  the  latter  is  the 
individual  mind  itself,  the  creature  of  the  former,  the 
reaction. 

Sale  of  a  Picture  called  "  The  Straw  Hat." — 
This  chefd'oRuvre  was  sold  at  Antwerp,  in  1822,  by  pub- 
lic auction.  The  occasion  attracted  crowds  to  Antwerp, 
and  the  inns  were  so  full  that  many  persons  could 
scarcely  obtain  lodgings.  The  moderns,  in  this  instance, 
surpassed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ancients.  Never  was 
such  interest  known  to  be  before  created  for  a  single  pic- 
ture. When  it  was  brought  forward  by  the  auctioneer, 
the  bravos  and  applause  were  loud  and  continued.  The 
sale  did  not  proceed  for  an  hour ;  the  biddings  then  com- 
menced: it  was  finally  knocked  down  at  3,000/.  It  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence;  Ladies  Free. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  D.'s  theory  of  the  eternity  of  the  world  we  have  read 
carefully,  but  we  really  think  him  very  credulous  and 
partial.     Rather  than  believe  Moses,  he  will  believe  any 
thing.     The  ten  avatars  of  the  Indians  are  ten  great 
periods  of  25,000  years,  with  which  lie  makes  out  a 
grand  cycle  of  two  millions  and  a  quarter;  for  which 
immense  period  he  quotes  the  authority  of  tlie  Indian 
cycles!  as  if  these  were  more  rational  than  Moses  him- 
self.    Let  him  read  Bailly's  Ancient  Astronomy,   or 
Professor  Playfair  upon  the  subject,  and  he  will  find  that 
the  Indian  astronomy  is  but  a  modern  thing  after  all. 
Bailly  demonstrates  that  it  cannot  be  more  than  5,000 
yeaj's  old;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  Playfair  himself,  an 
infidel,  reduces  it  to  4,000.     Berosus,  whom  A.  D.  has 
quoted  as  authority,  also  says  tfmt  there  were  432,000 
years  before    the  flood;   and  yet  he  informs  us    that 
Xisuthrus,  or  Noah,  was  the  tenth  in  descent  from  the 
first  man — of  course,  according  to  Berosus,  men  would 
live  at  least  43,200  years  at  that  time.     Nothing  can  be 
more  certain,   as  Bailly  says,  tiian  that  some  of  these 
years  were  merely  fractions  of  hours,  minutes,  or  se- 
conds;  and  he  has,  upon  this  principle,  reconciled  the 
different  chronologies  of  the  Chaldeans,  Chinese,  Indians, 
and  Hebrews,  to  within  little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
of  each  other.     We  have  already  treated  this  subject  in  a 
former  number  of  the  Shepherd,  where  we  stated  the  case 
between  the  two  parties  as  fairly  as  we  believe  it  ever 
was  stated;  there  is  much  truth  on  both  sides.     The 
literal  history  of  creation,  as  given  by  Moses,  cannot  be 
received;  it  is  not  historical,  neither  is  it  traditional; 
it  is  revelation,  or  allegory,  for  revelation  is  always  alle- 
gory, and  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  use  it  as  he  may.   It 
will  serve  all  ages,  both  the  ignorant  and  enlightened. 
But  there  is  no  occasion,  in  an  age  of  criticism,  for  leap- 
ing from  allegory  into  fable,  and  eternal,  infinite  chaos. 
The  Mosaic  chronology  of  the  human  race  has  never  yet 
been  shakerc,;  no  records  of  time  are  older  than  5,000 
years,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  grounds  for  supposing 
that  the  human  race  on  this  planet  is  older  than  6,000. 
The  work  of  animal  creation  was  going  on  thousands  of 
years  before  that,   but  man  was  not   in  being.     He  in 
just  about  to  enter  into  his  Sabbath,  according  to  the 
united  testimony  of  nearly  all  nations.     Were  A.  D.  to 
give  us  data,  or  positive  evidence  upon  the  subject,  we 
should  willingly  insert  it;  but  presumption  and  conjecture 
on  such  a  remote  question  are  by  no  means  instructive, 
and  his  view  of  the  matter  is  far  from  being  conciliatory. 
It  stamps  the  fables  of  others  with  the  seal  of  truth,  for 
the  purpose  of  refuting  Moses. 
Tfie  articles  of  I.  S.  are  excellent,  but  yet  there  are  some 
few  exceptions,  which  betray  very  narrow,  though  very 
common,  views  of  iMture.    Thus  the  fifth  article,  "that 
all  supernatural  instruction  involves  partiality,  and  ii 
inconsistent  with  an  independent  being,  who  must  of  ne^ir 
cessity  be  just,"  is  ridiculous.    In  the  first  place,  revela- 
tion  is  not  supernatural ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is 
not  more  unjust  than  giving  knowledge,  memory,  talent, 
beauty  to  one,  and  withholding  them  from  another.     It  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  nature  and  justice. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

Our  articles  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  "Woman  must  be  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  System  of  Nature,  for  we  shall  pro- 
ceed in  our  leading  articles  upon  the  reasoning  employed 
in  the  other,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary for  systematizing  the  progress  of  Nature. 

AVoman  is  the  first  and  the  last,  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  Nature.  The  birth  of  Christ  is  a  beautiful  em- 
blem of  our  common  descent  from  the  virgin  mother  of 
all,  the  womb  of  all  finite  being,  the  source  from  which 
we  derived  life  and  organization,  and  from  whose  body 
we  first  sucked  the  nourishment  which  gave  growth  and 
vigour  to  our  constitution.  The  story  of  Christ  is  the 
Btory  of  Nature  and  her  offspring  ;  but  her  first  offspring 
is  man,  and  her  second  is  woman :  woman  is  first  as  a 
mother,  last  as  a  daughter. 

These  three  ideas,  mother,  son,  daughter,  are  an  epi- 
tome of  the  history  of  the  Progress  of  Society  :  the  son 
and  daughter  become  the  father  and  mother  of  the  new 
creation — the  second  birth — the  fulness  of  time — and  the 
inheritance  of  all  things.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
son  is  always  represented  as  the  creator ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son Jesus  Christ,  the  representative  of  the  Jewish  church, 
is  called  the  creating  word. 

The  external- world  matter  is  the  mother  of  all  thought  ; 
all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  it ;  by  it  our  minds  are  in- 
structed and  fashioned,  and  a  rude,  disorganized  chaos  it 
is  to  our  ignorance  and  inexperience  at  first.  Hence  we 
see  materialism,  polytheism,  idolatry,  worship  of  Nature 
in  detached  fragments,  without  any  idea  of  unity  or  con- 
nection prevailing  in  the  early  history  of  nations. 

In  the  second  place,  arose  the  spiritual  doctrine  of 
unity,  the  god  of  the  revelation  of  progress,  the  god  of 
Jtwism,  Christianity,  and  universalism,  without  an  image 
or  likeness. 

In  the  third  place,  arose  materialism  again,  God  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh,  seen,  heard,  handled,  spirit  and  matter 
united,  Christianity. 

These  are  the  three  stages  ;  but  all  imperfect,  being  in 
in  the  world  of  evil  or  individualism.  Hence,  in  the  first 
stage,  the  gods  were  partial  and  local ;  one  place,  one 
grove,  one  piece  of  stone,  wood,  or  metal,  was  more  holy 
than  another ;  some  places  were  accounted  profane,  others 
so  immaculate  that  the  ground  must  be  trod  without 
shoes  on  the  feet,  and  with  a  peace-offering  in  the  hand. 
This  is  the  character  of  the  whole  of  the  first  three, 
which  are  merely  the  trinity  in  succcEsion.  The  Jewish 
god  was  an  exclusive  also ;  he  seems  as  if  he  had  a  spite 
against  all  Nature,  but  himself  and  his  angels  ;  his  ark 


is  so  sacred  that  he  smote  with  instant  death  an  unwary 
Jew,  who  put  his  hand  upon  it  to  prevent  it  from  upset- 
ting; and  his  holy  of  holies,  so  very  pure,  that  none  but 
the  high  priest  can  enter,  and  he  only  once  a-year,  after 
having  performed  ablutions  and  purifications,  both-  of 
water  and  blood.  The  Christian  God  is  also  an  exclusive  ; 
his  body  and  blood  are  better  than  any  other  flesh  and 
blood  in  the  world,  all  other  being  corrupt,  sinful,  and 
depraved,  but  itself  alone;  whilst  all  Nature  lies  under  the 
Father's  wrath,  but  what  is  attached  by  faith  or  clerical 
appropriation  to  this  all-favoured  body  alone. 

These  three  great  stages  each  contain  an  important 
truth,  corrupted  only  by  the  narrowness  of  its  application. 
The  spirituality  of  God  is  a  truth  ;  the  materiality  or  in- 
carnation of  God  is  a  truth  ;  but  the  locality,  finity,  and 
partiality  of  that  God  is  the  Devil. 

The  progress  is  somewhat  similar  respecting  futurity. 
The  old  polytheists  and  idolators  had  a  confused  idea  of 
a  Hades,  or  place  of  departed  spirits;  that  man  continued 
to  live  after  death  as  a  ghost  or  phantom  ;  and  infinitely 
various  were  the  conjectures  they  formed,  according  to 
the  particular  deity,  grove,  or  stone  which  they  wor- 
shipped. Thus,  their  materiahsm  of  worship  led  directly 
to  pure  spiritualism  respecting  futurity.  The  Jews,  on 
the  contrary,  worshipping  a  spiritual  god,  were  led  to 
materialism,  as  the  source  of  felicity  in  the  world  to  come; 
their  hopes  were  in  this  material  world  alone,  first  in  the 
promised  land,  as  the  reward  of  obedience;  and  then,  in 
the  resurrection,  under  the  Messiah,  with  good  solid 
bodies,  and  solid  material  to  support  them.  Moses  never 
spoke  of  a  future  state ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  pro- 
phets, that  the  doctrine  was  always  received  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Thus  the  Jews  merely  reversed  the  order  of 
polytheism,  and  caused  the  two  polar  extremes  of  mind 
and  matter  to  change  places.  Then  the  Christian,  with 
his  material  god,  spiritualizes  every  thing :  by  acknow- 
ledging the  spiritual  god  of  the  Jews,  however,  he  re- 
ceives a  portion  of  the  materialism  which  is  attached  to  a 
spiritual  deity,  namely,  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;  but 
the  body  is  only  raised  to  be  removed  somewhere  else, 
for,  according  to  him,  this  material  world  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  resurrected  bodies  to  be  taken  God 
knows  where.  In  every  other  respect,  the  material  God 
has  got  the  advantage ;  and  such  is  the  chemical  affinity 
of  matter  to  mind,  and  mind  to  matter,  that  the  incarnate- 
material  Messiah  has  spiritualized  all  the  enjoyments  of 
life,  and  taught  his  followers,  whilst  they  teach  theirs 
(though  they  do  not  practise  the  precept)  not  to  place 
their  affections  on  things  below  (matter),  but  on  things 
above  (spirit),  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of 
God. 
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Thus,  it  curiously  happens,  that,  in  all  these  stages, 
mind  and  matter  have  been  allied  in  a  most  scientific  man- 
ner, according  to  the  laws  of  chemical  action  ;  but  yet 
so  as  to  bring  forth  an  exclusive  and  partial  doctrine. 
Universalism  embraces  and  amalgamates  them  all;  they 
are  the  three  steps  towards  universalism,  types  of  the 
final  truth  of  the  religion  which  shall  cover  the  earth  like 
the  dew-drops  from  heaven. 

This  exi^lains  the  source  of  some  apparent  differences 
in  our  modern  aaalysts  retoecting  the  sexual  character  of 
matter  and  mind.  The  St.  Simonians  gave  the  name  of 
male  to  the  mind,  or  spirit ;  Southcottianism  represents 
the  woman  as  a  type  of  the  spirit.  Both  are  right,  but 
the  views  of  the  subject  are  different,  thus : 


FEMALE. 

Jewism  materialism 
Christian  material  God. 


MALE. 

Jewish  spiritual  God 
Christian  spiritualism. 

But  tliis  is  not  a  final  analysis,  for  the  male  must  be 
regarded  as  die  agent,  the  female  as  the  object;  therefore, 
God  is  male  in  both,  and  the  object  female  in  both,  so 
that  they  may  be  arranged  thus ; 

MALE.  FE31ALB. 

Spiritual  God  (Jew)  Materialism 

Material  God  (Christian)  Spiritualism. 

Merely  a  reversion  of  the  poles  makes  the  two  churches ; 
but  still  these  two  are  one  and  the  same  system,  for  even 
in  the  material  god  the  spirit  is  the  moving  or  male  prin- 
ciple; and  what  is  refined  materialism,  but  spiritualism? 
and  what  is  gross  spiritualism,  but  materialism  }  Hence 
Jewisra  ended  in  spiritualism,  Platonism,  and  Essenism 
at  last,  and  Christianity  is  closing  in  materialism  ! ! — a 
beautiful  specimen  of  chemical  affinity  and  the  bipolar 
law  of  universal  Nature. 

Thus  it  matters  not  which  view  you  take  of  the  sub- 
ject; you  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Nature  is  a 
mystery.  You  may  just  as  well  turn  round  your  face  for 
ever,  in  order  to  get  a  look  at  the  back  of  your  head,  as 
attempt  to  discover  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  any  thing. 
There  is  no  beginning,  no  end  ;  all  is  involved  in  an 
everlasting  circle  of  cause  and  effect.  But  there  are  cer- 
tain conspicuous  states  or  stages,  which  in  common  par- 
lance are  called  beginnings.  We  call  birth  the  beginning 
of  life  ;  but  we  were  alive  before  we  were  born,  or  we 
would  have  been  born  dead.  We  call  Jesus  Christ  the 
beginning  of  Christianity ;  but  all  its  features  were  in 
the  world  before,  but  not  so  compactly  put  together  and 
systematically  arranged.  We  call  Copernicus  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Copernican  system  ;  but  Pythagoras  taught 
it  two  thousand  years  before  the  time  of  Copernicus.  So 
also  we  call  Jewism  the  beginning,  or  first-born  of  revela- 
tion, although  revelations  were  made  thousands  of  years 
before  its  being;  but  it  was  the  first  national  organic 
birth  which  Nature  had  destined  to  grow  and  overspread 
the  earth.  We  call  it  therefore  the  male;  the  Christian 
church,  which  came  out  of  its  side,  is  the  female.  Hence 
the  one  is  represented  by  a  man,  the  other  by  a  woman. 
Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  evident  than  this.  The 
multiplication  table  is  not  more  demonstrative. 

But  the  two  elements  must  always  be  discovered  in 
every  system,  according  to  the  universal  law  of  action 
aad  reactioju    Though  therefore  the  Christian  church. 


as  compared  with  the  Jew,  is  female — a  mother  church  ; 
yet,  when  analysed  by  itself,  we  find  the  two  sexes  in  its 
own  nature — the  spiritual  and  material  churches.  The 
Catholic  church  is  a  church  dominant — a  male,  having 
sovereign  authority,  holding  the  sceptre  with  all  the  at- 
tributes and  prerogatives  of  the  male.  The  Protestant 
church  is  a  dissentient  from  this  principle,  subjecting 
itself  to  the  magistrate,  and  condescending  to  act  the  part 
of  a  wife,  instead  of  a  husband,  to  the  state.  It  is  evi- 
dent then  that  the  Catholic  church,  as  compared  to  the 
Protestant,  is^as  male  to  female.  The  Protestant  church, 
then,  represents  the  bride,  and  Britannia  represents  the 
Protestant  church. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  trace  the  bride,  from  creation  down- 
wards to  the  Protestant  Church,  and  the  English  Church 
in  particular,  as  the  national  or  imperial  church,  subject 
like  a  dutiful  wife  to  the  political  power,  and  also 
first  established  by  a  woman  {Elizabeth).  You  may 
also  trace  her,  if  you  have  a  mind,  to  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, as  being  the  extreme  end  of  the  line  of  progress, 
from  east  to  west.  In  fact,  there  is  no  end  to  the  system 
of  Nature  ;  but  it  requires  a  very  strong  mind  to  go  far 
into  the  details  ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  for  conviction,  to  go 
into  particulars.  All  we  aim  at  is  to  give  a  good  general 
outline  or  map  of  the  plan  in  general,  and  throw  open 
to  the  public  mind  the  splendid  science  of  "  Progress," 
hitherto  an  entire  secret. 

In  this  line  of  progress  we  see  nothing  but  a  continued 
succession  of  systems,  rising  and  falling  one  after  the 
other.  The  Jewish  church  gone ;  the  Greek  church 
gone  ;  the  Roman  church  sadly  disorganized  and  stripped 
of  her  purple,  there  being  not  a  single  Catholic  church 
in  Europe,  which  has  not  been  of  late  years  dispossessed 
of  its  power  and  property,  and  humbled  almost  to  anni- 
hilation. The  Church  of  Italy,  once  the  pride  of  the 
world,  is  not  now  worth  a  million  per  annum.  Spain, 
at  one  time  quite  impotent  vnth  clerical  and  ecclesiastical 
fat,  has  already  laid  violent  hands  on  the  property  of  the 
church,  and  reduced  the  tithes  one-half.  At  one  time 
its  three  thousand  monasteries  were  worth  186  millions, 
exclusive  of  tithes :  the  greater  proportion  of  this  was 
appropriated  by  the  state.  The  Church  of  France  cost 
at  one  time  as  much  as  our  own  ;  now  it  costs  only  one 
million,  whilst  the  supply  is  equal  to  the  demand.  The 
Emperor  Joseph  the  Second,  long  ago  placed  all  sects  on 
an  equality,  and  ordained  that  no  man  should  pay  for  a 
religion  to  which  he  did  not  belong.  In  fine,  over  all  the 
continent  the  church  has  been  revolutionized.  England 
alone  has  preserved  her  ecclesiastical  establishment  unin- 
jured—but can  it  continue  so  ?  No ;  she  is  the  last, 
because  she  is  the  most  western ;  but  her  time  is  at  hand, 
and  she  also  will  witness  an  overthrow  of  her  ecclesiasti- 
cal structure.  They  must  all  die  ;  they  are  the  offspring 
of  sin  ;  the  devouring  whelps,  that  are  generated  in  igno- 
rance, and  live  upon  the  vitals  of  society ;  the  system  of 
Antichrist  or  first  Christianity. 

Then  what  shall  we  say  to  the  promise  of  Christ, 
"  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it?" 
A  true  prophecy;  Peter  first  preached  Christianity  to 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  Christianity  is  eternal  as 
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human  nature  itself.  It  will  undergo  a  wonderful  trans- 
formation; but  all  they  that  aim  at  its  annihilation  shall 
perish,  and  their  doctrine  along  with  them.  AVhat  reli- 
gion on  earth  has  ever  perished?  Have  the  sacrifices  of 
the  polytheistical  materialists?  No;  they  were  em- 
braced by  Jewism,  humanized  by  Christianity,  and  will 
be  spiritualized  by  universalism.  Has  the  demon  wor- 
ship of  the  pagans  been  destroyed  ?  No ;  it  was  meta- 
morphosed into  tlie  Catholic  worship  of  the  saints,  and 
their  images,  and  is  now  practised  by  sectarians  of  every 
grade;  who  not  only  adore  the  different  leaders  and 
teachers  which  they  themselves  approve  of,  but  hang  up 
their  pictures  on  their  walls,  and  carry  their  likenesses 
upon  bracelets  and  brooches,  medals  and  snuff-boxes. 
This  also  will  be  embraced  by  universalism,  which 
acknowledges  the  divinity  of  all  the  human  race.  "  Be- 
hold what  manner  of  love  the  father  hath  bestowed  upon 
us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God,"  (\  John 
iii.  1,)  "  and  be  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature," 
(2  Pet.  i.  4).  Nothing  is  lost;  it  is  merely  refined  or 
transformed;  beginning  in  a  rude  and  uncomely  shape, 
it  follows  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  and  ultimately 
comes  out,  like  a  jewel  from  the  hands  of  the  workman, 
quite  different  in  shape  and  aspect,  but  the  same  in  sub- 
stance. They  do  not  know  nature  who  try  to  lay  a  new 
foundation,  or  work  with  any  other  than  the  old  mate- 
rials. They  are  mere  alchymists,  searching  after  a  phi- 
losopher's stone  and  a  universdl  solvent,  instead  of  ap- 
plying their  skill  and  their  energy  to  the  useful  applica- 
tion of  what  Nature  has  aleady  provided  for  them. 

But  how  will  this  promise  apply  to  Christianity  in  a 
particular  manner  ?  Because  it  will  nominally  embrace 
all  others,  whilst  all  others  shall  nominally  fail.  It  is 
contrived  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  universal;  it 
has  a  systematic  and  progressive  organization,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  assuming  a  form  as  liberal  and  enlightened  as  it 
has  hitherto  been  intolerant  and  ignorant;  therefore,  as 
the  liberality  and  intelligence  of  the  age  progress,  they 
will  force  Christianity  to  cast  off  the  old  man,  and  put 
on  the  new  man.  It  will  rather  do  this  than  perish,  and 
men  will  gladly  receive  it  thus  transformed,  and  thus 
teep  unbroken  the  golden  link  of  human  training.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise.  "We  now  defy  infidelity.  It  is 
morally  impossible  it  can  succeed,  for  the  Christian 
•world  will  much  rather  receive  our  doctrine  than  atheism 
and  annihilation,  chaos  and  everlasting  gloom;  and 
moreover  our  \miversalisra  is  much  better  supported, 
both  by  liberality,  charity,  and  general  science.  Infi- 
delity, however,  is  an  admirable  pioneer  for  breaking  up 
the  old  church,  and  alarming  the  self-righteous  saints. 

The  old  churches  are  not  progressive  churches.  The 
reigning  powers  were  obhged  to  stagnate  them  by  creeds, 
in  order  to  preserve  something  like  order.  Men  would 
have  run  wild  with  conjecture,  and  thoroughly  disor- 
ganised society,  without  some  check.  "Whilst  the  pope 
was  in  his  glory,  the  check  was  in  his  authority,  and 
then  the  church  was  progressive;  but  that  progress 
being  guided  by  ignorance,  led  to  mischief,  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  revolution.  Then  the  Council  of  Trent  stag- 
nated the  papacy  by  the  twenty-five  articles;  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  churches  have  done  the  same ;  and  the 


dissenters  have  all  and  each  articles  of  their  own ;  but 
now  when  knowledge  and  education  are  spreading,  the 
spirit  of  the  age  demands  a  progressive  principle.  If 
the  church  won't  concede  this  voluntarily,  it  will  suffer 
political  death.  Infidelity  and  dissent  will  crush  the 
Establishment,  or  unprogressive  church.  Then  the  next 
query  will  be,  whether  men  shall  continue  by  the  old 
articles  of  obsolete  faith,  fitted  only  for  barbarians  and 
an  age  of  superstitions,  or  adopt  the  other  extreme — the 
chaotic  system  of  utter  rejection  ; — or  the  new  system  of 
universalism  and  progress.  The  latter  will  be  adopted 
by  every  sensible  man,  and  before  this  generation  has 
disappeared,  it  shall  have  established  itself  in  the  hearts 
of  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  civilized  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.  THE  SHEPHERD. 

WONDERS  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVOUS 

SYSTEM. 
In  the  Third  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  published  last  year,  is  in- 
serted an  abstract  of  a  very  interesting  paper,  by  Dr. 
Macartney,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the 
Dublin  University,  entitled  "  Observations  on  the  Struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  Nervous  System."  It  appears 
that  the  learned  doctor,  by  employing  a  peculiar  method 
of  dissecting  the  brain,  has  been  enabled  to  discover  that 
all  our  former  ideas  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
cerebral  organ,  fall  far  short  of  the  intricacy  with  which 
its  several  parts  are  combined.  He  observes,  that  all  the 
white  substance,  whether  appearing  in  the  form  of 
bands,  cords,  or  filaments,  or  simply  pulp,  are  composed 
of  stillfiner  fi'Ures,  which  have  a  plexiform  arrangement; 
and  that  all  those  fibres,  to  the  finest  that  can  be  seen,  are 
sustained  and  clothed  by  a  most  delicate  membrane.  By 
the  same  mode  of  dissection,  also,  it  is  possible  to  make 
apparent  the  existence  of  still  finer  interwoven  white 
fibres  in  all  the  coloured  substances  of  the  brain,  in 
many  of  which  the  nervous  filaments  are  so  delicate  and 
transparent  that  they  are  not  vi-ible  until  in  some  degree 
coagulated  by  a  solution  of  alum,  or  by  spirits.  Dr. 
Macartney  has  thus  been  enabled  to  see  twenty-six 
plexuses  not  hitherto  described  in  the  brain,  the  fibres 
composing  which  assume  two  arrangements,  the  one 
reticular,  the  other  arborescent.  Following  up  his  re- 
searches, the  author  is  led  to  conclude  that  the  actual 
quantity  of  the  sentient  substance  existing  in  the  brain 
and  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system  is  extremely  smaU. 
The  bulk  of  these  parts  is  not  materially  diminished  by 
removing  their  nervous  matter,  provided  their  mem- 
branous structure  be  left  behind  ;  and  whenever  the  sen- 
tient substance  is  connected  with  a  highly  attenuated 
membrane,  as  in  the  retina,  and  in  several  of  the 
cerebral  plexuses  of  the  brain,  it  is  absolutely  invisible, 
until  it  has  undergone  some  coagulating  process.  From 
these  data  he  opines  that  the  whole  nervous  system, 
if  sufficiently  expanded,  and  divested  of  aU  coverings, 
would  be  found  too  tender  to  give  any  resistance  to  the 
touch,  too  transparent  to  be  seen,  and  probably  would 
entirely  escape  the  cognizance  of  all  our  senses.  Consist- 
ently with  ihis.  view  of  the  matter,  the  author  thinks  that 
we  can  hardly  take  upon  us  to  say  that  the  simplest  ani- 
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malSj  and  even  plants,  may  not  have  some  modification 
of  sentient  substance  incorporated  in  their  structure,  in- 
stead of  being  collected,  as  in  the  higher  classes  of 
animals,  into  palpable  membranous  cords  and  filaments. 
He  also  considers  that  the  sentient  substance  is  in  no 
place  distant  or  isolated ;  that  it  is  essentially  one  and 
indivisible ;  and  that  consequently  the  nervous  system 
diflFers  from  all  other  systematic  arrangements  in  nature. 
And  this  theory  of  the  sentient  system  will  alone  serve 
"to  explain  the  numierous  sympathies  -which  exfst  in  ani- 
mal bodies,  the  occurrence  of  disease  in  the  higher  orders 
of  animals,  from  indirect  or  remote  impression,  and  the 
operation  of  all  remedies  which  act  through  the  medium 
of  the  sensibility. 

The  author  concludes  by  stating  his  belief  that  every 
assemblage  of  the  nervous  filaments  in  the  form  of  plexus 
is  destined  to  fulfil  an  especial  purpose ;  and  anticipates 
that,  at  no  distant  time,  we  shall  be  able  to  understand 
many  of  the  phenomena  of  sensation  which  have  been 
hitherto  veiled  in  the  utmost  obscurity. 

From  the  same  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  As- 
sociation we  copy  the  following  proposition  from  Dr. 
Henry's  Report  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System, 
as  illustrative  of  the  uncertainty  which  still  hangs  over 
the  phrenological  science. 

"  That  the  brain  is  the  material  organ  of  all  intellec- 
tual states  and  operations,  is  proved  by  observation  on 
comparative  development,  as  well  as  by  experiments  on 
living  animals,  and  by  the  study  of  human  pathology. 
But  there  does  not  exist  any  conclusive  evidence  for  refer- 
ring separate  faculties  or  moral  affections  to  distinct  por- 
tions of  brain." 

[The  above  hypothesis  respecting  the  nerves  reminds 
us  of  the  doctrine  of  Swedenborg,  that  the  soul  has  the 
same  shape  as  the  body ;  for,  according  to  this  theory, 
the  infinitely  subtle  nervous  substance  diffused  over  all 
the  body  must,  when  separated  from  the  rude  mass,  be 
merely  the  soul  of  the  Swedenborgians. — Ed.] 

FRAGMENTS. 

It  is  midnight :  the  stillness  of  death  surrounds  me.  No 
sound  is  to  be  heard,  except  the  distant  murmuring  of 
the  sea,  that  breaks  its  billows  against  the  rocky  shore. 
A  lamp  spreads  a  pale  glimmering  light  over  my  writing- 
desk,  and  the  books  which  cover  it.  I  am  alone,  and  I 
am,  as  it  were,  for  the  first  time,  before  a  Judge,  on  the 
verdict  of  whom  my  whole  happiness  depends.  Eternal 
Judge  !  here  I  stand,  lonely  in  the  infinite  night ! 

I  am.  Am  I  sure  that  I  am  .''  Or  is  this  consciousness 
of  my  being  but  a  dream  ?  I  think,  I  will,  I  act,  I  love ; 
who  can  convince  me  that  all  this  is  but  delusion  ? 


I  am,  because  thou  art,  and  because  I  have  a  conscious- 
ness of  my  being.  I  have  faith  in  thee.  Dost  not  thou 
reveal  thyself  within  my  own  self;  and  as  my  spirit 
creates  thoughts,  as  my  thoughts  create  words,  does  not 
thy  Spirit  create  me,  my  thoughts,  the  objects  of  my 
thoughts,  and  all } 


Thou  art  the  Spirit,  and  the  matter  is  thy  word,  and 
the  law  that  governs  thee,  all  are  thy  thoughts.  Eternal 
Spirit !  thy  laws,  thy  creations,  are  eternal ! 

When  a  boy,  I  watched  the  little  seeds  of  the  silk- 
worm ;  as  soon  as  thy  spring  had  called  forth  the  buds 
of  the  mulberry  the  eggs  became  alive,  and  the  young 
caterpillars  were  immediately  fed  with  the  tender  leaves 
of  the  mulberry  ;  and  both  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  and  the 
caterpillars  grew  in  proportion.  At  length  tlie  caterpillars 
began  to  spin,  and  within  a  few  days  they  had  concealed 
themselves  in  golden  cases.  But  after  a  little  while  I 
observed  a  darkish  spot  at  the  tops  of  the  golden  eggs, 
and,  after  a  little  while,  winged,  white  butterflies  flew 
abroad,  both  male  and  female.  And  the  male  and  female 
"had  but  a  short  hfe.  Yet  their  life  was  not  useless ;  they 
died  after  having  deposited  on  the  neighbouring  wall  nu- 
merous seeds  of  future  generations.  Their  relics  were 
soon  decomposed  in  organic  matter,  and  the  Spirit  of  Ufe 
called  them  to  new  combinations. 

And  shall  my  being,  my  thinking,  wilUng,  acting  being, 
be  perishable,  because  the  casement  in  which  it  dwells 
withers  and  is  decomposed  .''  Eternal  Spirit  I  my  spirit 
is  imperishable  like  thine. 

There  is  a  class  of  men  who  continually  mistake  the 
causes  for  their  effects.  Because  they  see  that  the  Spirit 
reveals  itself  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  organic  in- 
strument becomes  more  perfect,  and  vice  versa,  they 
judge  that  the  instrument  and  the  spirit  are  one  and  the 
same.  The  short-sighted  ones !  The  Spirit  creates  its 
instruments;  its  plastic  principle  forms  the  organs,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  silk- worm  spins  its  cone  and  trans- 
forms itself  into  a  butterfly. 

And  why  should  our  human  organization  be  the  last 
step  of  the  production  of  the  Spirit  ?  Why  should  there 
not  be  other  forms  possible  still  more  perfect,  though  in- 
visible to  our  present  senses  ?  Why  should  it  be  impos- 
sible to  wander  from  planet  to  planet,  from  star  to  star, 
with  continually  progressive  forms  .''  I  see  nothing  im- 
possible in  this.  And  if  so,  is  the  apparition  of  ghosts 
so  absurd .''  I  verily  beUeve  that  there  are  other  forms  of 
existence  than  those  which  we  know,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  this  very  moment  I  am  living  among  a  host  of  spirits. 

The  morning  da^vns — the  east  is  covered  with  rosy 
flowers.  Spirits  of  the  night,  farewell !  May  the  next 
midnight  hover  again  friendly  around 

THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

LETTERS  ON    TELLURISM,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

LETTER    VIII. 

Deu3  miindo  iminersus,  mundo  emergitur  semper. 

God,  immerged  in  nature,  emerges  continually  from  nature. 

Whoever  wishes  to  penetrate  the  inmost  recesses  of 
nature,  must  purify  himself,  by  laying  aside  all  envious 
thoughts,  aU  prejudices,  and  that  towering  pride,  which 
paralyzes,  as  it  were,  the  nerve  of  the  spiritual  eye. 
God  has  placed  nature  amidst  the  broad  daylight,  as  a 
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mysterious  sphynx;  she  speaks,  and  her  words  are  the 
words  of  God;  but  these  words  are  hieroglyphs  for  the 
profane.  In  the  saine  way  as  the  ilhterate  Indian  woukl 
gaze  at  a  printed  book,  unable  to  deciplier  the  combina- 
tions of  its  letters,  so  the  profane  stands  before  the  living 
letters  of  the  Lord  :  "  He  has  eyes,  and  cannot  see  ;  he 
has  ears,  and  cannot  understand."  But  the  ever  kind 
mother  has  pity  upon  the  weakness  of  her  children ;  from 
time  to  time  she  lifts  up  her  veil,  and  the  eternal  life  of 
God  reveals  itself  in  flaming  letters. 

When  this  occurs,  many  facts  that  were  assumed  to 
be  true  appear  as  errors,  many  systems  founded  upon 
these  assumed  facts  sink  into  nothingness,  and  facts  that 
■were  denied,  because  they  would  not  agree  with  favourite 
systems,"  are  again  called  back  as  evidence  of  systems,  to 
which  the  revelations  of  nature  impart  an  undeniable 
truth.  But  the  mock  philosophers,  and  the  mock  divines, 
to  whom  every  new  revelation  is  a  death-blow,  because 
they  live  upon  the  ignorance  of  their  followers,  as  soon 
as  a  new  beam  of  heavenly  light  irradiates  the  world, 
both  unite  together,  to  smother,  if  possible,  the  revelation 
of  nature. 

Tellurism,  or  Animal  Magnetism,  is  such  a  light. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  this  discovery  has  hitherto 
met  with  powerful  opposition,  so  powerful  as  to  have 
prevented  its  yet  being  spread  in  this  country? 

Besides  the  difficulty  which  every  revelation  of  nature 
has  to  meet  with.  Animal  Magnetism  has  many  peculiar 
disadvantages  to  contend  with.  The  artificial  mode  of 
living  counteracts  in  a  certain  degree  the  natural  action 
and  reaction  of  the  elementary  powers  of  nature.  We 
are  awake  when  the  telluric  influence  calls  us  to  sleep ; 
when  [the  solar  power  would  awake  us,  we  consume  the 
best  hours  in  unrefreshing  sleep.  Our  digestion  im- 
paired by  unnatural  living  (too  high  or  too  low)  ;  our 
vital  powers  paralyzed  by  poisoning  passions,  toils,  cares, 
rices ;  the  air  which  we  breathe  impregnated  with  impu- 
rities; even  the  fluid  which  nature  prepares  so  carefully 
mixed  with  putrefaction ;  our  nervous  fluid,  our  blood, 
corrupted  even  in  the  womb  of  our  mothers,  by  oxides 
and  protoxides  of  metals,  and  by  drastic  medicines : — 
all  these  circumstances  often  make  the  patients,  for  a  long 
time,  restive  to  the  influence  of  tellurism. 

Moreover,  such  is  the  power  of  fashion,  that  men 
bred  in  colleges  are  afraid  to  lose  their  dignity  by  per- 
forming a  magical  operation,  like  that  of  magnetism. 
And  if  that  was  not  the  case,  their  interest  would  not 
allow  them  to  attend  to  this  mode  of  treatment. 

The  somnambulist  requires  often  the  whole  attention 
of  the  physician  during  hours;  and  that  for  several 
weeks — yea,  months!  And  in  certain  cases  the  som- 
nambulists have  the  impertinence  to  discover  the  mis- 
takes of  the  doctors,  and  the  insolence  to  prescribe  for 
themselves,  without  paying  the  least  attention  to  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  the  learned  faculty  ! 

Dr.  M^ienholdj  in  Bremen,  once  treated  magnetically 
Miss  R.,  a  young  lady  highly  gifted,  but  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  medicine.  On  one  occasion  this  lady 
prescribed,  during  somnambulism,  the  decoction  of  cer- 
tain herbs,  which  she  described  most  accurately,  without 
knowing  their  botanical  names.     The  herbs  prescribed 


were  not  only  unknown  to  the  medical  world,  as  pos- 
sessing any  antispasmodic  or  nervine  properties,  but 
unknown  also  as  officinal  to  all  compounders  of  domes- 
tic medicines.  Still  the  young  lady  persisted  in  de- 
manding the  decoction.  The  doctor,  looking  at  his 
Floras,  thought  that  these  herbs  could  not  be  found  at 
that  season  of  the  year.  Upon  his  making  this  observa- 
tion, the  somnambulist  pointed  out  the  very  spot,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  town,  where  they  would  be  found. 
The  doctor,  in  company  with  Olbers,  the  great  astrono- 
mer, went  to  the  place  designated,  and  to  his  great 
astonishment,  found  the  herbs.  He  collected  them,  and 
brought  them,  together  with  other  herbs,  bound  in  bun- 
dles, and  presented  them  to  the  patient  whilst  in  mag- 
netic sleep ;  Miss  R.  chose  among  the  different  bundles 
those  which  contained  the  herbs  that  she  had  required 
for  the  decoction. 

The  same  lady,  upon  another  occasion,  prescribed  for 
herself  a  mixture.  The  doctor  fancied  that  the  dose  of 
crocus  was  too  large ;  he  went  to  the  chemist,  and  or- 
dered the  mixture  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  dimi- 
nishing the  dose.  The  mixture  was  given  to  the  patient 
while  awake;  she  took  it  without  knowing  that  she  had 
prescribed  it,  and  totally  ignorant  of  its  contents.  The 
next  day,  when  she  had  fallen  into  magnetic  sleep,  she 
reproached  the  doctor  for  his  having  acted  in  contradic- 
tion to  her  prescription,  and  insisted  upon  his  obeying 
her  orders.  The  doctor  then  had  the  mixture  made  up 
as  prescribed  by  the  somnambulist,  which,  instead  of 
injuring  the  patient,  acted  most  beneficially. 

These  are  facts,  the  evidence  of  which  no  one  can  deny. 
But  how  few  of  the  members  of  the  collegiate  wisdom 
would  submit  themselves  to  have  their  doctrine  put  to 
the  test  of  a  chirevoyante  ! 

The  medical  art  is  generally  exercised  as  a  profession  ; 
the  income  of  the  medical  man  depends  on  the  amount  of 
his  business.  The  nervous  diseases,  and  all  the  various 
evils  which  depend  on  those  numerous  compUcated  dis- 
orders of  the  vegetative  system,  hysterics,  hypochondria- 
cisra,  catalepsy,  epilepsy,  nervous  lameness,  paralysis,  and 
all  that  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  female  com- 
plaints,  offer  the  richest  harvest  to  the  doctor,  practitioner, 
and  chemist. 

It  is  certain  that  the  medical  art  knows  nothing  about 
these  complaints.  The  greatest  men  of  all  ages  have 
confessed  their  ignorance  about  these  important  topics. 
Hahneman,  the  author  of  the  Homoeopathic  System,  and 
his  followers,  have  proved  that  the  usual  mode  of  treat- 
ment in  those  diseases,  instead  of  being  beneficial,  is 
highly  mischievous. 

To  convince  our  readers  of  the  ignorance  of  the  physi- 
cian in  the  cure  of  these  complaints,  we  need  only  point 
out  that  each  doctor  treats  them  in  a  different  way  ;  in- 
deed, that  each  doctor  avowedly  changes  the  treatment  of 
these  disorders  in  the  same  individual,  without  any  other 
reason  but  the  failure  of  his  experiments.  Open  the 
books  of  the  physicians  of  all  countries,  observe  their 
prescriptions,  and  you  will  find  that  all  that  the  three 
can  produce  have  been  alternately  tried  to  subdue  these 
complaints. 
Whilst  the  pupils  of  Hamilton  and  Abernethy,  ima- 
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gining  that  all  these  diseases  depend  on  a  disorder  of  the 
stomachy  lavish  the  cathartics  to  their  patients  ;  the  pupils 
of  Brown  and  Roeschlaub,  alternatively  with  these^  have 
recourse  to  stimulants  or  contra-stiraulants;  the  disciples 
of  Marcus,  Tommasini,  Rasori,  and  Broussais,  on  the 
contrary,  attack  the  same  diseases  with  more  or  less  san- 
guinary means,  some  covering  the  sufferers  with  leeches, 
others  bleeding  them  almost  to  death.  The  empirics  have 
extolled,  by  turns,  the  efficacy  of  opium,  belladonna, 
camphor,  valerian,  Peruvian  bark,  stramonium,  and  ve- 
ratrum;  others  recommend  crocus,  serpentaria,  angustura, 
angeUca;  whilst  others  reckon  among  their  favourite 
remedies,  moschus,  castoreum,  oleum  cajeputi,  oleum 
animale  dippel,  &c.  Some  praise  the  alkalis;  others, 
the  acids.  The  Jatro  chemists,  who  think  of  finding  the 
safest  remedies  in  the  metallic  and  elementary  combina- 
tions, have  been  prodigal  with  oxides  and  protoxides, 
sulphates  and  bisulphates,  carbons,  and  carburets  of  mer- 
cury, lead,  zinc,  bismuth,  copper,  iron,  barytes,  and 
arsenic ;  blisters,  electricity,  galvanism,  baths,  artificial 
issues,  moxa,  and  hot  iron.  Indeed,  we  know  of  a  re- 
nowned professor  and  physician,  who  almost  every  year 
had  submitted  his  patients  to  a  wholesale  treatment  of 
some  of  these  remedies.  We  know  that  he  for  a  whole 
year  had  mercuried  them ;  the  next  year  they  were  ironed; 
afterwards  zinced;  then  silvered.  After  a  while  the 
antiphlogistic  (sanguinary)  system  became  his  favourite 
one;  and  now  the  salts  and  sulphates  of  the  narcotics, 
strychnia,  veratrina,  and  such  like,  are  the  enchanted 
arms  by  which  he  assails  diseases. 

It  is  evident  that  this  contradiction  among  the  learned, 
these  experiments  among  the  quacks,  show  plainly  to 
every  one,  whose  organs  of  perception  and  judgment  are 
not  impaired,  that  the  nervous  diseases,  and  all  the  com- 
plicated disorders  of  the  vegetative  system,  are  a  god-send 
for  those  who,  in  playing  at  bhnd-man's- buff  with  nature, 
reap  a  large  harvest  from  the  pockets  of  the  credulous 
and  ignorant.  Their  modes  of  treatment,  instead  of  re- 
moving, complicate  the  diseases  more  and  more.  The 
use  of  drastics  injures  the  powers  of  digestion  ;  the  use 
of  narcotics  paralyses  the  nerves ;  the  antiphlogistic  me- 
thod destroys  the  vital  power  of  reproduction ;  and  all 
the  mineral  preparations,  supposing  they  succeed  in  re- 
moving for  a  while  the  most  tormenting  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  do  not  remove  the  cause  of  the  disease,  which, 
Proteus-like,  breaks  forth  in  new  forms  and  shapes. 

How  many,  even  of  the  wealthiest  of  society,  are  thus 
continually  afflicted,  exchanging  disorder  for  disorder ! 
How  many  are  deprived,  in  their  most  blooming  age,  of 
the  greatest  gift  of  nature,  a  sound  body  !  How  many 
mental  disorders  originate  and  are  rendered  incurable  by 
the  improper  use  of  those  remedies,  which  the  learned 
lavish  upon  their  patients  only  for  the  sake  of  concealing 
their  own  ignorance,  or  for  gaining  pelf,  by  practising 
upon  the  credulity  of  others  ! 

Now  for  those  diseases  for  which  the  medical  art  has 
no  compass  to  steer  by  ;  for  the  nervous  diseases  under 
all  forms,  as  well  as  for  the  diseases  of  the  vegetative 
system,  and  particularly  for  female  complaints,  Tellurism, 
or  Animal  Magnetism,  is  a  specific  remedy.  Such  dis- 
eases are  convulsions,  fits,  hysterics,  epilepsy,  catalepsy. 


affections  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  general  and  partial  nervous 
lameness,  all  sorts  of  congestions  and  haemorrhages,  dis- 
orders of  menstruations,  disorders  of  digestion,  nervous 
headache?,  tic-doidoreux,  incipient  dropsy,  all  incipient 
cutaneous  diseases,  pains  in  the  limbs,  scrofula,  nervous 
debiUty,  and  nervous  dechne  ;  all  these  disorders,  if  the 
vital  power  has  not  been  destroyed  by  the  abuse  of  medi- 
cines, can  be  cured  radically  by  Tellurism. 

In  these  disorders,  when  the  vital  power  has  not  been 
too  much  impaired,  the  cure  is  operated  by  Animal 
Magnetism  alone,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  remedy. 
If  these  disorders  are  treated  by  Magnetism  in  their  be- 
ginning, their  cure  is  almost  miraculous,  the  patient  re- 
covering his  health  without  scarcely  feeling  the  effects  of 
the  treatment. 

If  the  disorder  be  of  long  standing,  and  complicated, 
the  cure  is  effected  by  somnambulism,  and  often  by  re- 
medies prescribed  by  the  patient  during  the  magnetic  sleep. 

We  shall  now  give  some  accounts  of  cures  performed . 
by  magnetism.     We  extract  the  following  account  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Berlin,  of  the 
13th  of  December,  1811. 

Dr.  Metzdorf,  in  BerUn,  a  physician,  was  called  to  a 
a  lady  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  was  labouring  under  a 
severe  illness.  She  complained  of  continual  pains  in  the 
head,  fits,  want  of  appetite ;  she  suffered  from  oppression 
in  her  chest,  and  want  of  respiration ;  her  skin  was  dry 
and  hot.  These  symptoms  were  aggravated  by  want  of 
rest,  and  a  melancholy  bordering  on  insanity.  The  men- 
struation was  regidar ;  the  pulse  hard  and  feverish  ;  her 
bowels  constipated.  After  having  tried  cathartics  and 
bitters,  tonics  and  balsamics ;  after  having  endeavom-ed 
by  all  means  to  promote  perspiration ;  in  short,  after 
having  acted  according  to  all  the  rules  prescribed  by  the 
schools,  the  doctor  at  last,  in  despair,  resolved  to  try  the 
power  of  Animal  Magnetism.  He  had  never  tried  it  be- 
fore, and  had  but  little  faith  in  its  efficacy.  The  young 
lady  was  altogether  an  unbeliever. 

The  trial  began  the  29th  of  October,  at  twelve  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  in  the  presence  of  the  mother  and  the 
sisters  of  the  patient.  After  five  minutes'  manipulation, 
she  found  the  pains  diminishing ;  she  felt  heaviness  in 
her  eyes.  The  operation  lasted  ten  minutes.  After  the 
departiu-e  of  the  doctor,  she  laid  herself  on  the  sofa,  and 
slept  an  hour.  She  awoke  with  less  pains  than  usual. 
During  the  night  she  had  for  the  first  time  good  rest 
since  her  illness.  The  next  day  the  manipulation  lasted 
for  ten  minutes,  after  which  she  fell  asleep,  and  slept  for 
two  hours.  The  pains  decreased,  and  she  passed  a  good 
night. 

On  the  third  day,  after  having  been  manipulated  at 
the  usual  hour  for  about  ten  minutes,  she  fell  asleep,  and 
slept  fow  hours.  She  awoke  with  but  little  headache, 
and  with  good  appetite  ;  her  bowels  had  become  regular. 

The  first  of  November  the  same  favoiu-able  residts  from 
the  manipulation,  with  the  addition  of  a  gentle  perspira- 
tion. 

The  doctor  was  prevented  for  two  days  running  from 
attending  his  patient;  the  consequences  were,  convul- 
sions, melancholy,  dreadful  headache,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  costiveness. 
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The  fifth  of  November,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
the  treatment  was  resumed.  She  complained  of  heavi- 
ness in  the  arras  during  the  manipulation.  Excellent 
night's  rest. 

On  the  sixth  the  headache  had  diminished.  The 
treatment  was  continued  as  before.  After  five  minutes' 
manipulation,  she  fell  asleep,  and  slept  one  hour  and  a 
half,  which  was  followed  by  abundant  perspiration.  Her 
appetite  was  restored,  and  costiveness  removed. 

Under  the  same  treatment  she  continued  to  improve. 
On  the  eighth  she  was  not  mj^netised,  and  slept  very 
little,  and  was  restless. 

The  ninth  she  awoke  very  weak,  but  got  better  after 
the  magueticai  operation. 

The  tenth  the  treatment  was  painful  to  the  patient. 
Slie  felt  a  contraction  in  the  whole  body  ;  she  was  unable 
to  move  a  single  limb,  or  even  to  speak  ;  her  facial  mus- 
cles were  convulsed.  The  treatment  was  continued 
longer  than  usual,  and  all  these  symptoms  disappeared. 
After  the  manipulation  she  fell  asleep,  and  awoke  in  the 
possession  of  her  full  health.  No  trace  of  convulsions, 
or  of  headache,  remained.  Her  melancholy  had  disap- 
peared. The  young  lady  left  that  very  evening  her  sick 
chamber,  visited  some  friends,  and  enjoyed  with  liveli- 
ness an  impromptu  dancing  party  given  to  celebrate  her 
recovery. 

The  perfect  cure  of  a  disease  %vas  completed  which 
had  baffled  the  skill  of  the  medical  art. 

Here  the  cure  was  effected  by  the  direct  influence  of 
the  magnetic  treatment.  Tliis  alone  brought  into  har- 
mony the  discordant  strings  of  her  afflicted  frame,  by 
restoring  digestion,  perspiration,  and  rest ;  and  thus  re- 
moving constipation,  fits,  and  melancholy. 

Had  Dr.  Metzdorf,  like  some  of  the  old  school,  conti- 
nued to  attack  the  ilisease  by  drugs  and  minerals,  most 
probably  the  young  lady  would  now  have  increased  the 
number  of  the  unhappy  beings  who  are  condemned  to  be 
immured  in  pubUc  or  private  mad-houses. 

In  a  similar  way,  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians 
in  BerHn,  Bremen,  Dresden,  Stuttgard,  and  Bamberg — 
such  as  Hufeland,  AYeinholt,  Kieser,  Nasse,  Fischer, 
Nordhof,  Schelling,  Brandis,  Marcus,  and  Gmelin,  have 
cured  nervous  and  other  complicated  complaints,  without 
producing  any  other  visible  effect  than  the  cure  itself. 

And  is  it  not  the  same  with  the  formation  of  the  dis- 
eases .''  Do  they  not  arise  insensibly  to  the  stage  which 
announces  to  us  their  existence  ?  This  way  of  a  quite 
insensibly  acting  medium,  is  it  not  in  harmony  with  the 
whole  system  of  nature  ? 

To  the  witness  of  those  men,  I  can  boldly  add  ray  own 
experience.  I  have  healed  many  nervous  and  compli- 
cated female  complaints,  without  carrying  the  treatment 
so  far  as  to  produce  somnambulism.  Indeed,  I  think  it 
very  wrong  to  bring  forth  this  phenomenon  by  main 
force.  Yet,  when  it  developes  itself  as  it  were  voluntarily, 
then  we  may  be  sure  that  its  results  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  patient,  and  impart  instruction  to  the  philosopher. 

In  the  next  letter  I  shall  give  a  most  curious  history  of  a 
magnetical  cure  performed  by  myself  upon  a  lady  in  Chur, 
in  Switzerland,  who,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  her 
age,  and  in  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  was  confined  to 
bed  with  a  flux,  declining  fever,  fits,  and  swoons,  and  want 
of  rest  and  appetite.  She  was  perfectly  cured,  after 
having  passed  through  the  highest  degrees  of  somnam- 
bulism. 

To-day,  I  take  leave  of  you,  my  dear  Skejiherd,  and 
beg  you  to  let  your  readers  know,  that  if  any  of  them 
fed  inclined  to  try  this  power,  they  may  address  them- 
selves to  THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  "  WOMAN." 

NO.    HI. 

We  shall  now  examine  the  writings  of  Joanna,  and  see 
whetlier  they  contain  our  elementary  doctrine  of  the  sin- 
gle origin  of  good  and  evil.  We  have  already  demon- 
strated from  Nature  and  the  Bible  that  the  two  principles 
or  spirits,  called  God  and  Devil,  are  one  omnipresent 
mind  acting  in  two  polar  characters.  Do  Joanna's  writings 
teach  this  doctrine  ?  We  say  they  do;  but  of  course  they 
teach  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  conceal  it,  and  teach  the  con- 
trary at  the  same  time.  It  would  not  be  a  mystery  if  they 
did  not.  The  Spirit  speaks  pretty  smartly  against  the 
Devil  at  times,  although  it  is  never  in  such  a  passion  as 
she  herself  was;  and  the  Devil,  when  he  argued  with  her, 
was  as  jocular  and  funny  as  any  devil  could  be,  and  so 
condescending  as  always  to  give  her  the  last  word  ;  telling 
her  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  her  maker,  and  that  his 
kingdom  was  eternal. 

But  to  the  proof:  Richard  Brothers  having  published 
a  book  in  which  he  described  God  as  a  deceiver,  (one 
who  had  falsified  his  word,  and  amused  his  prophets  with 
ambiguous  and  delusive  promises,)  and  maintained  that 
the  Devil  who  deceived  Eve  was  nothing  but  God  him- 
self speaking  through  the  mouth  of  the  serpent;  Joanna 
was  shocked  at  this  blasphemy,  and  laid  it  before  the 
Lord  to  enquire  of  him;  the  answer  was,  "  As  the  light 
is  too  strong  for  thy  eyes,  so  is  the  truth  too  strong  for  thy 
senses."  This  was  somewhat  astounding  to  the  old  lady, 
but  as  it  was  not  fitting  she  should  know  this  splendid 
truth,  which  required  to  be  introduced  in  a  very  different 
manner,  and  by  a  different  sex,  the  spirit  begins  to 
wheedle  her  out  of  it  again,  by  representing  Richard  as 
a  very  naughty  boy  indeed,  but  calling  him  his  servant 
after  all,  and  showing  no  displeasure  whatsoever.  Rich- 
ard was  right,  and  the  anger  of  the  bride  was  merely  the 
silly  excitement  of  ignorance  and  false  piety.  Joanna 
imagined  that  the  words  of  the  Lord's  prayer  "  lead  us 
not  into  temptation,"  had  been  altered  by  men,  and 
should  be  read  "  leave  us  not  to  temptation  ;"  the  spirit 
answered  "  no  man  hath  changed  them." 

The  spirit  was  wont  to  allegorize  many  of  the  inci- 
dents in  her  life,  and  deduce  moral  and  doctrinal  con- 
clusions from  them;  amongst  others,  the  circumstance  of 
her  courtship  with  Noah  Bishop,  her  sweetheart,  in  her 
eighteenth  year.  Noah  and  she  used  to  meet  together 
after  dusk,  like  many  others  under  similar  impulses;  but 
one  dark  night  they  missed  each  other  at  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  though  both  had  kept  the  appointment ; 
upon  which  the  spirit  gives  the  following  remarks: 

For  Satan  there  did  strong  appear, 

To  make  you  miss  the  mark. 
As  /  your  footsteps  did  prepare. 

To  leave  both  in  the  dark ; 
Because  the  thing  I  did  design, 

To  bring  the  shadow  here. 
To  show  the  substance  to  mankind. 

The  way  I  shall  appear.  S.  E.  F. 

From  these  words  it  is  evident  that  Satan  and  God 
are  one  and  the  same  agent,  the  bipolar  or  twofold  prin- 
ciple of  Nature. 

Upon  the  subject  of  evil,  human  ignorance,  &g.,  the 
Spirit  speaks  very  sensibly  in  the  following  lines,  in 
which  he  ascribes  all  ignorance  and  error  to  himself  as 
the  original  and  only  source  : 

I  caused  my  servants  for  to  err. 
For  ends  they  did  not  know; 
That  every  truth  may  be  more  clear 
To  all  mankind  to  show. 
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The  wisdom  of  the  prudent  man 
'Tuoas  I  alone  conceal' d,  \_prince  of  darkness'] 

That  they  might  see  with  eyes  more  bright. 
When  I  the  truth  reveal'd.      1st  B.  W.  p.  80. 

In  the  following  lines  the  language  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent ;  the  evil  is  represented  as  being  permitted,  not 
caused;  but  it  is  evil  of  such  a  nature  as  to  throw  some 
disparagement  onherown  writings,  and  her  own  personal 
qualifications  for  a  teacher  : 

The  arts  of  Satan  oft  have  fill'd  thy  brain. 

Which  in  thy  writings  /  let  to  appear 

To  tell  thee  lies,  and  fill  thy  breast  with  fear. 

Then  I  appear'd  in  wonders  that  were  true. 

And  all  these  mysteries  laid  before  thy  view; 

Which  caus'd  a  burden  on  thy  mind  and  soul ; 

Thou  j  udged'st  it  one  spirit  that  did  tell  thee  all. 

S.  E.  F. 
Of  these  lies  of  Satan  also,  and  what  some  call  his  lies 
in  the  Bible,  the  Spirit   says,  "  I  will  make  all  Satan's 
lies  true  in  the  end." 

This  double  way  of  talking  is  quite  in  character;  we 
find  it  very  remarkably  employed  in  the  writings  of 
Moses.  Thus  the  Lord  says  to  Moses  (Exod,  xxxiii.  2, 
3),  "  I  will  send  an  angel  before  thee,  and  drive  out  the 
Canaanite,  &c. ;  for  /  will  not  go  up  in  the  midst  of  thee, 
for  thou  art  a  stiff-necked  people ;"  and  yet  the  Lord  was 
talking  to  Moses  all  the  way,  face  to  face.  The  prophets 
call  this  Lord  an  angel,  that  is,  a  representative ;  but  he 
is  sometimes  called  the  Lord,  sometimes  he  is  merely  a 
messenger.  Both  are  correct ;  but  the  language  puzzles 
the  ignorant;  so  also  it  puzzles  them  to  think  that  God 
and  Satan  should  be  sometimes  represented  as  two,  some- 
times as  one.  If  they  were  merely  to  consult  their  own 
nature,  they  would  find  two  contrary  principles  working 
within  them,  though  there  be  only  one  individual  con- 
sciousness after  all.  This  is  merely  the  type  of  universal 
nature,  for  we  are  all  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

Saul  is  generally  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  evil  principle, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  dethroned  to  be  supplanted  by  David, 
the  man  of  God,  whose  name  means  '  beloved.'  But  see 
•what  the  spirit  of  Joanna  says  of  Saul : 

The  mystery  now  of  Saul  I'll  clear. 

Whom  I  anointed  to  be  king ; 

And  then  the  kingdom  rent  from  hira, 

As  he  had  disobey'd  my  word : 

A  type  of  Satan  and  the  Lord. 

Esau  is  also  called  a  type  of  Satan  and  the  Lord  ;  and 
this  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Bible,  which  makes 
the  types  of  Christ  and  Satan  interchangeable;  thus  the 
Devil  is  called  a  serpent,  and  the  serpent  is  the  wisdom 
of  God ;  and  a  brazen  serpent  was  hung  up  in  the  wil- 
derness to  cure  the  people,  of  which  Christ  says  that  that 
serpent  was  a  type  of  himself.  "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  so  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be 
lifted  up ;"  and  what  can  be  a  better  type  of  God  than  the 
serpent,  which  has  both  the  poison  and  the  cure  within 
itself.  "  I  kill  and  I  make  alive,  I  wound  and  I  heal ;" 
the  two  attributes  of  evil  and  good  the  all  and  in 
all.  How  foolish,  then,  is  it  for  men  to  strip  him  of 
his  attributes,  and  imagine  two  opposite  gods  in  one  and 
the  same  place,  the  one  working  good,  the  other  evil,  in 
the  bosom  of  each  other  ! ! 

We  have  before  us  a  sermon  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley, 
which  says,  that  if  there  had  been  no  evil  in  the  world, 
man  would  not  have  been  so  happy  ultimately.  There 
could  neither  have  been  faith  nor  love,  and  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  virtues  must  have  been  dormant  for 
ever.    After  summing  up  all  the  good  derivable  from  the 


fall  of  man,  and  the  introduction  of  evil,  this  eminent 
preacher  says : — 

"  It  is  only  in  another  life  that  we  can  fuUy  compre- 
hend, not  only  the  advantages  which  accrue  at  the  present 
time  to  the  sons  of  men  by  the  fall  of  their  first  parent, 
but  the  infinitely  greater  advantages  which  they  may 
reap  from  it  in  eternity." 

Yet  this  man,  having  uttered  these  palpable  truths, 
afterwards  goes  on  like  a  madman,  to  take  away  all  the 
honour  and  glory  of  doing  all  this  from  God,  and  con- 
ferring it  on  the  Devil,  the  enemy  of  man !  But  so  do 
all  divines,  all  Christians,  all  believers  !  If  the  evil  is 
ultimately  productive  of  good,  as  all  acknowledge,  why 
not  acknowledge  the  truth  of  God's  own  words,  which 
say,  "  I  create  evU."  We  shall  force  them  to  it.  Both 
the  Bible  and  all  other  prophetic  wridngs  combine  to 
teach  it ;  and  we  shall  bring  them  forth  to  stab  the  old- 
faith  of  bigotry  and  exclusiveness,  which  must  be  super- 
seded by  Cathohc  or  universal  faith. 

We  have  now  demonstrated  from  Joanna's  writings 
that  God  and  Satan  are  one  universal  mind ;  first  mani- 
festing itself  as  evil,  then  throwing  off  the  mask,  and 
showing  his  face  divine.  Thus  he  says  to  the  woman, 
"  One  side  of  my  face  is  black,  the  other  white."  What 
is  this  but  the  double  nature  ?  And  this  demonstration 
accounts  for  all  the  fallacies  and  delusions  to  which  be- 
lievers in  all  ages  have  been  subject,  whilst  following  the 
powerful  convictions  of  natural  revelation,  unaided  and 
unexpounded  by  science.  These  always  caused  them  to 
suspect  they  were  visited  by  two  spirits ;  and  nothing  is 
more  common,  even  now,  amongst  the  Southcottians,  than 
to  say  of  such  a  prophet  or  prophetess,  he  or  she  is  visited 
by  two  spirits,  because  they  find  so  much  delusion  and 
flummery  intermixed  with  truth.  If  they  won't  be  per- 
suaded by  us,  who  are  firm  believers  in  the  reality  of 
their  revelations,  time  will  convince  them,  that  all  natural 
revelation  is  useless  without  the  artificial  counterpart  of 
science  to  expound  it.  It  is  mere  somnambulism — trath 
in  a  thick  cloud  of  mystery  ; — but  valuable  truth — truth 
which  is  indispensable  to  human  redemption,  and  without 
which  it  will  be  hell  all  over. 

Extraordinary  Musical  Capacity. — A  Paris  pa- 
per contains  a  curious  account  of  the  musical  capacity 
exhibited  by  an  old  woman  of  sixty,  who  had,  from  an 
early  age,  been  an  inmate  of  Salpetriere  (a  receptacle  for 
lunatics).  A  young  actress  of  one  of  the  minor  theatres 
of  Paris  having  become  an  inmate  of  the  asylum,  was 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  she  was  representing  some 
character,  and  sung,  danced,  and  recited  by  turns.  One 
day,  the^old  woman,  upon  hearing  the  actress  sing,  beat 
time  with  wonderful  precision,  and  appeared  highly  de- 
lighted. The  moment  she  heard  an  air,  she  was  able  to 
retain  it,  and  could  hum  it  over  when  asked,  although 
she  could  not  speak ;  and  what  is  still  more  extraordi- 
nary, an  individual  having  sung  over  an  air  which  he  had 
composed  off-hand,  she  caught  it  instantly  and  repeated 
it.  An  air  having  been  played  to  her  upon  the  piano, 
she  seemed  quite  enraptured,  and  appeared  to  appreciate 
the  most  striking  passages  with  the  taste  of  a  finished 
musician.  The  head  of  this  woman  is  said  to  puzzle  the 
phrenologists,  for,  so  far  from  having  the  organ  of  music 
strongly  marked,  she  is  totally  destitute  of  it. 

Mb.  Smith  will  lectvire  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  eight. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

Every  church   is  a  true  church  of  Christ,  from  the 
Popish  church  down  to  the  Pantilers  and  the  Jumpers. 
Why.''     Because  Christ  promised  his   presence   and 
spirit  in  the  church  even  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

But  was  it  to  be  a  visible  church  ?  Yes,  for  he  speaks 
of  an  ecclesiastical  court;  he  says,  if  a  man  won't  listen 
to  rebuke,  "  tell  it  to  the  church;  and  if  he  neglect  to 
hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man 
and  a  publican," 

Peter  was  the  founder  of  this  church,  and  the  see  of 
St.  Peter  has,  both  by  Scripture  and  divine  Providence, 
been  declared  to  be  tne  seat  of  spiritual  supremacy. 

But  how  can  every  church  be  a  church  of  Christ, 
when  they  have  all  rebelled  against  the  parent?  We 
answer,  how  can  a  wife  be  one  flesh  with  her  husband, 
and  how  can  their  children  be  the  offspring  of  both, 
■when  they  are  all  at  variance .''  Did  not  Christ  say,  "  I 
came  not  to  send  peace,  but  division.''"  And  have  we  not 
got  division,  according  to  his  promise  ?  We  have  got 
the  evil  fruit;  the  good  fruit  comes  by  reunion  and  mu- 
tual understanding.  The  first  church  of  Christ  was  to 
be  a  church  of  division  :  his  words  are  fulfilled. 

Then  we  must  all  become  cathoUcs  ?  Most  assuredly. 
If  we  are  not  catholics,  how  can  we  be  universalists  .'' 
The  words  catholic  and  universal  have  both  one  mean- 
ing. All  the  stray  churches  of  Christendom  must  be 
gathered  to  the  catholic  church.*  The  principle  of 
Catholicism  is  the  ultimate  and  everlasting  truth. 

This  is  an  important  point,  and  therefore  we  beg  the 
reader  to  consider  it  thoroughly.  If  he  errs  on  this 
point,  he  errs  on  every  other.  Let  us  examine  what  are 
the  professed  and  implied  characters  of  Catholicism. 

In  the  first  place,  "  progress"  is  its  distinguishing 
feature.  "  Behold,  I  am  with  you  always  to  the  end  of 
the  world,"  says  Christ.  This  implies  that  the  church 
has  an  arbitrary  power  to  accommodate  itself  to  circum- 
stances, to  follow  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  It  does  not  mean  "  stand  still  as  you 
are  till  I  come  back  again,"  like  the  protestants  and 
separatists;  but  "go  on  as  you  please;  I  am  at  your  right 
hand  to  direct  you."  This  also  implies  infallibility. 
The  church  at  large  cannot  go  wrong;  it  fulfils  its  des- 
tiny.  These  are  the  features  of  Catholicism,  progress 
and  infalhhhty.  And  popery  was  right  in  both,  but  it 
did  not  know  in  what  sense.  It  was  a  progressive 
church,  but  being  the  first-fruits  of  Christianity,  it  pro- 
gressed towards  corruption.  It  was  infallible;  but  it 
was  infallible  in  fuIfiUing  the  words  of  Christ,  ''  I  came 


not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword."  Under  the  Mosaic  law 
the  first  fruits  of  every  produce  belonged  to  the  Lord. 
Men  were  not  suffered  to  use  them,  because  they  were 
evil — things  devoted.  Hence  it  says,  every  thing  devoted 
shall  be  put  to  death.  "  The  first-born  of  an  ass  thou 
mayest  redeem  with  a  lamb;  but  if  thou  wilt  not  redeem 
it,  thou  shalt  break  its  neck."  The  first-born  of  the 
children  of  Israel  were  thus  set  apart  to  the  Lord,  but 
they  were  redeemed  by  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which  \yas 
given  in  exchange ;  but  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  given  to 
the  Lord,  and  had  no  inheritance.  From  all  this  it  is 
evident  enough  thai  the  progress  and  infallibility  of  the 
church  are  still  established  truths,  even  though  this  in- 
fallibility has  led  to  evil,  for  this  temporary  evil  is  ulti- 
mate good. 

The  progress  of  old  Catholicism  could  never  have  led 
to  good.  Every  step  which  it  took  must  have  gone 
deeper  and  deeper  in  the  gulph  in  which  it  was  fast  sink- 
ing. But  the  reaction  of  protestantism  was  the  salva- 
tion of  the  church,  by  bringing  it  back  to  its  first  princi- 
ples. Protestantism  professes  to  stand  still  at  the  first 
stage. 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  very  simple  and  intelligible 
views  of  the  great  plan  of  progress,  in  perfect  accord, 
ance  with  the  original  principles  of  our  doctrine  and  of 
all  natural  science.  First,  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  wrong 
movement,  producing  great  mischief;  then  a  retreat  to 
the  first  position.  What  we  want  now  is  a  second  move- 
ment, a  second  catholic  church;  a  church  that  advances 
like  the  papacy,  not  a  church  that  retreats  like  the  pro- 
testant,  and  stagnates  like  a  horse-pond. 

But  it  may  be  replied  that  we  depart  from  our  own 
doctrine  in  thus  renouncing  protestantism.  We  only 
renounce  it  comparatively  in  respect  to  certain  features, 
for  we  embrace  it  in  other  respects ;  we  approve  of  going 
back  to  first  principles  when  we  discover  ourselves  in 
error;  but  having  found  these  principles,  we  don't  ap- 
prove of  inaction  in  refusing  to  act  upon  them. 

Another  feature  of  Catholicism  is  its  spiritual  supre- 
macy. In  this  it  differs  from  protestantism,  which  holds 
the  doctrine  of  temporal  supremacy.  According  to  the 
one,  a  priest  is  superior  to  a  civil  magistrate;  according 
to  the  other,  a  civil  magistrate  is  superior  to  a  priest.  la 
the  reign  of  Adrian  II.  it  was  decreed  that  no  bishop 
should  alight  from  his  mule  or  horse  to  any  secular 
prince,  all  princes  and  emperors  being  to  consider  them- 
selves as  the  equals  of  bishops  (only).  Taking  the 
abstract  or  philosophical  view  of  this  system,  it  means  in 
principle  the  superiority  of  mind  to  matter,  the  priest 
representing  the  spiritual,  the  prince  the  material  de- 
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partment.     This  principle  is  correct ;    mind  is  supreme 
ruler. 

In  departing  from  this  principle,  protestantism  reversed 
the  order,  and  made  the  priest  as  much  inferior  to  a 
prince  as  a  prince  was  formerly  inferior  to  a  priest.  It 
restored  the  principle  of  the  superiority  of  the  material 
department. 

According  to  Catholicism,  the  sword  of  the  spirit  is  su- 
perior to  the  sword  of  steel ;  according  to  protestantism, 
the  sword  of  steel  is  superior  to  the  sword  of  the  spirit. 

But  the  sword  of  the  spirit  may  be  either  evil  or  good. 
In  the  old  catholic  church  it  was  evil,  therefore  it  was 
tetter  to  use  the  sword  of  steel  against  it,  than  to  let  it 
continue  to  commit  its  spiritual  depredations.  So  far 
protestantism  was  right;  but  when  the  sword  of  the 
spirit  changes  its  character,  and  works  with  fundamental 
truths  instead  of  fundamental  errors,  then  protestantism 
becomes  wrong,  the  sword  of  steel  and  all  external  com- 
pulsion ought  to  be  abandoned ;  we  must  resume  once 
more  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  and  this  becomes  "  Catho- 
licism reformed." 

Then,  according  to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  does  it 
follow  that  priests  shall  rule  the  world  instead  of  kings 
and  civil  magistrates .?  Any  man  may  answer  this  ques- 
tion by  remembering  that  the  third  stage  of  progress 
combines  the  features  of  both  the  previous  stages. 
Therefore  it  follows  that  neither  kings  nor  priests  shall 
rule  the  world,  for  the  world  must  be  conducted  on  a 
new  principle.  Kings  and  rulers  at  present  are  soldiers 
e»  officio,  men  of  blood ;  priests  are  intercessors  with 
God  ex  officio:  such  offices  are  evil,  producing  great 
misery  in  society,  and  in  these  respects  they  will  be  dis- 
pensed with  ;  but  in  so  far  as  the  priest  acts  the  part  of 
a  moral  teacher,  an  instructor  and  reformer  of  private 
manners,  without  the  use  of  the  sword,  the  magistrate 
will  adopt  his  character,  and  thus  become  a  priest  and 
magistrate  in  one ;  whilst  the  priest  himself  will  advance 
a  step  further  in  the  progress  of  mind,  and  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  a  few  dull,  unintelligible  articles  of 
a  stagnant  faith,  he  will  read  the  whole  book  of  nature 
as  well  as  his  Bible,  and  expand  his  own  mind  and  the 
minds  of  his  disciples  by  embracing  the  field  of  univer- 
sal science  within  the  sphere  of  his  theology,  and  thus 
make  the  church  what  it  must  ultimately  become — a 
school  of  moral  and  intellectual  instruction,  where  all 
that  is  known,  all  that  is  useful  to  both  sexes,  will  be 
taught  and  impressed  upon  the  mind  by  the  allurements 
of  sensible  signs,  such  as  mechanical  models  and  pictorial 
representations,  to  captivate  the  eye,  assist  the  imagina- 
tion, and  direct  the  judgment.  Thus  the  magistrate 
himself  will  become  a  priest,  and  the  priest  a  philosopher. 
The  sword  of  steel,  being  the  first  fruit  of  m^istracy, 
will  be  banished,  and  old  protestantism  annihilated.  The 
BUpremacT  of  old  priestcraft,  which  consists  in  interces- 
sion to  God  for  other  men,  being  the  first  fruits  of 
Catholicism,  will  also  be  destroyed,  and  thus  old  Catho- 
licism will  be  annihilated.  The  magistrate  will  still  be 
superior,  and  thus  protestantism  will  triumph :  but  the 
magistrate  wiU  lose  his  sword  and  become  a  priest,  and  ■ 
thus  Catholicism  will  triumph,  and  at  all  events  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  Catholicism  will  reign ;  "  the  spirit 
is  superior  to  the  flesh." 


When  the  church  is  reformed  upon  this  principle,  it 
will  become  infallible  in  its  progressive  character  ;  infal- 
lible also  in  another  and  more  interesting  sense  than  the 
infallibility  of  the  Roman  church ;  it  willbecome  infalli- 
ble in  leading  directly  to  those  measures  most  conducive 
to  the  political  advantage  and  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement of  the  human  race.  Acting  upon  the  simple 
and  intelligible  principles  of  universal  truth,  suited  to 
the  understanding  of  all  mankind,  and  abandoning  all 
local  or  historical  principles,  as  the  chief  pillars  of  its 
doctrine,  it  will  become  a  natural  and  catholic  church, 
whose  ideas  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  man, 
and  the  everlasting  laws  of  God  in  every  corner  of  the 
world.  Its  missionaries  will  then  meet  with  success,  for 
they  will  no  longer  speak  in  dark,  unmeaning  mystery, 
nor  v/ill  that  success  require  the  aid  of  the  sword  of  steel 
to  accomplish  conversion,  as  it  did  of  old,  when  the 
knights  templars,  and  other  armed  apostles  of  old  ca- 
thohcism,  went  forth  in  the  iron  strength  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  to  bring  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  many 
of  the  present  nations  of  Christendom. 

Such  is  our  meaning  when  we  talk  of  the  church  be- 
coming catholic.  We  have  no  allusion  to  the  old  super- 
stitious usages  of  by-gone  ages,  which  are  gone  never  more 
to  be  restored  ;  but  we  consider  it  of  material  importance 
to  understand,  that  whilst  old  systems  of  exclusiveness 
and  intolerance  must  be  for  ever  annihilated,  they  must 
be  annihilated  in  such  a  way  as  merely  to  refine  upon 
their  characteristic  and  leading  features,  without  entirely 
abandoning  them.  It  is  against  Nature,  a  direct  violation 
of  her  laws  of  succession  and  general  sympathy,  entirely 
to  abandon  any  previous  principle  of  action.  "\^''e  are  all 
creatures  of  the  past,  and  the  future  must  come  forth 
from  the  present.  The  triple  chain  that  binds  the  first 
and  the  last  together  can  never  be  broken ;  but  innu- 
merable variations  and  transformations  may  take  place 
in  the  slow  process  of  nature's  eternal  discipline. 

It  is  amusing  and  instructive  to  observe  the  continual 
oscillation  between  mind  and  matter  that  takes  place  in 
the  successive  reformations  and  revolutions  of  the  church, 
which  are  really  the  most  important  and  instructive  de- 
partments of  history,  because  they  are  the  revolutions  of 
mind  and  human  opinions.  Priests  and  kings  have  al- 
ways ruled  the  world,  and  both  in  succession  have  ruled 
the  other,  and  corrected  the  abuses,  the  pride,  and  in- 
tolerance of  the  other.  And  such  is  the  necessary  con- 
nexion between  the  two  departments  of  nature  over  which 
each  presides,  that  it  is  observable,  that  in  the  Roman 
CathoUc  church,  where  the  priest,  the  spiritual  man,  pre- 
sided, the  materialism  of  the  chuixh  was  carried  to  its 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  in  the  splendid  ceremonial 
of  the  papal  system,  all  whose  acts  of  devotion  seem  to 
be  nothing  else  but  external  bodily  movements,  whilst  its 
objects  of  adoration  were  equally  gross  and  distinct  from 
spirituality,  consisting  of  crosses,  beads,  images,  pictures, 
and  innumerable  formalities  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
mention.  This  spirit  also  accelerated  the  progress  of  the 
fine  arts,  which  owed  their  revival  to  the  genial  nourish- 
ment of  the  spiritual  hierarchy,  under  whose  patronage 
the  genius  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  spread 
forth  in  full  blossom,  and  equalled  all  that  former  or 
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after  ages  have  accomplislied.  On  the  contrary^  the  spirit 
of  protestantism,  which  is  materialism,  or  the  superiority 
of  the  magistrate,  produced  a  retrograde  movement  in 
«very  respect;  it  not  only  returned  to  first  principles  in 
faith^  but  it  abandoned  all  the  improvements  of  art ;  it 
destroyed  the  works  of  cultivated  genius,  and  refused  to 
patronise  the  genius  of  the  arts  ;  it  abandoned  tlie  out- 
ward ceremonial  of  the  ancient  church,  and  prided  itself 
in  a  purely  spiritual  religion,  which  had  httle  or  no  con- 
nexion with  the  flesh.  The  Scotch  church  has  gone 
nearer  the  original  than  any  other  establishment. 

To  crown  all,  and  to  make  this  analysis  of  the  church 
more  complete, — the  spiritual  Roman  church  maintained 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  works  of  the  body ;  whilst 
the  material  protestant  church  maintained  the  opposite 
doctrine,  of  justification  by  faith  only.  Luther  says  that 
good  works  will  never  procure  salvation  ;  and  the  thir- 
teenth article  of  the  church  of  England  says  of  good 
works  before  conversion,  "  We  doubt  not  they  have  the 
nature  of  sin."  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  at  one 
reason  which  Anthony  Ulrick,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  gave 
for  his  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  namely, 
that  "  protestantism  teaches  that  good  works  are  no  ways 
necessary  to  procure  salvation ;  and  what  is  yet  worse,  it 
says  that  good  works  are  sins." 

These  things  are  curious  to  a  mind  which  has  never 
been  properly  educated,  but  as  soon  as  he  is  taught  to 
analyse  nature  in  a  scientific  manner,  he  becomes  asto- 
nished at  his  former  ignorance,  and  wonders  that  he  could 
be  so  long  bUnd  to  the  simple  fact  that  if  it  were  other- 
wise it  would  be  out  of  all  harmony  with  nature.  These 
antitheses  are  merely  the  counterpart  in  the  spiritual  or 
mental  world  of  what  chemical  action  is  in  the  mineral 
world.  The  positive  and  negative  forces  seek  each  other. 
The  spiritual  seeks  the  material,  and  the  material  seeks 
the  spiritual.  Hence  it  follows  that  man,  who,  as  we 
observed  last  week,  represents  the  spiritual,  holds  the 
material  sword ;  but  woman,  representing  the  material, 
has  the  moral  power,  which  wiU  ultimately  overcome  the 
former.  Woman  is  a  refinement  of  man  ;  her  nature 
is  posterior  in  its  formation  ;  she  is  therefore  properly 
represented  as  last  created;  she  is  the  end  of  the  old  world, 
and  the  new  can  only  begin  with  her  complete  emancipa- 
tion from  the  curse  of  the  first. 

Since  we  wrote  our  last  article,  we  have  discovered  a 
Tery  curious  old  book  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
reasons  upon  principles  much  resembling  our  own,  which 
we  mean  to  examine  more  at  leisure.  It  is  called  the 
Mother  Joarma.  It  is  nearly  three  hundred  years  old. 
There  is  one  particular  illustration  which  struck  our 
fancy.  The  author  observes  that  the  male  is  the  spiritual, 
or  superior,  the  female  is  the  temporal,  or  inferior ;  and 
therefore,  he  adds,  at  the  time  of  his  Joanna's  appearance 
in  Christendom,  which  was  the  time  of  the  reformation, 
all  the  inferior  or  other  hemisphere  of  the  world  was  dis- 
covered, or  re-explored— America,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Indies,  &c. ;  and  we  may  add,  a  new  stage  of  progress 
was  gained,  in  the  memorable  achievements  of  the  re- 
formers of  the  Christian  church,  which  for  ever  anni- 
hilated the  old  papal  hierarchy.  We  shaU  employ  this 
Utde  work  for  the  benefit  of  our  Southcottian  friends  in 


particular,  but  all  parties  will  derive  instruction  from  it. 
It  shows  how  beautifully  and  harmoniously  nature  brings 
forth  signs  in  individuals  of  what  she  is  about  to  do  on  a 
large  scale  with  nations  and  systems.  The  old  Joanna 
of  the  papacy  is  quite  the  counterpart  of  our  modem 
bride,  and  much  more  extraordinary.  But  her  followers, 
like  the  followers  of  the  English  bride,  mistook  the  sign 
for  the  thing  signified.  The  thing  signified  is  a  magni. 
ficent  mental  revolution,  and  we  shall  have  it ;  the  tra- 
vailing of  the  church  in  bringing  forth  a  new  birth  in 
the  hearts  and  heads  of  men  and  women.  It  shall  far 
exceed  the  former  birth,  and  be  accomplished  with  more 
spiritual  and  intellectual  means. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

LETTERS  ON    TELLURISM,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

LETTER   XX. 

Anch'  io  son  pittore! 

I  myself  am  a  magician  I 

Often  whilst  I  wandered  over  the  Alps,  when  the  eagle 
soared  over  my  head,  where  the  waters  of  the  mountain 
rushed  in  torrents  from  the  cliffs  in  the  deep  abysses ; 
when  the  avalanche,  with  thundering  fury,  hurled  from 
the  ice  mountain,  involving  in  the  wlurl  of  its  ravages 
rocks,  trees,  cottages,  and  cattle ;  when  the  clouds  under 
my  feet  moved  to  and  fro  like  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  ar- 
rayed for  battle;  often  in  this  majestic  scenery  I  felt  my 
heart  beat  louder  and  louder;  my  soul  longed,  as  it  were, 
to  leave  the  heavy  burden  of  the  body,  and  to  expand 
itself  Uke  an  invisible  gas  through  the  blue  arches  of  the 
temple  of  Nature.  It  was  then,  also,  that  my  mind  first 
meditated  on  the  primitive  laws  of  universal  life ;  that 
life  which,  through  the  means  of  the  two  principles  (bi- 
polarity),  calls  forth  plurality  from  unity,  and  unity 
from  pluraUty,  and  presents  the  phenomena  of  light  and 
gravitation,  centripetal  and  centrifugal  power,  attraction 
and  repulsion,  sympathy  and  antipathy,  good  and  evil, 
health  and  disease,  liberty  and  necessity.  It  was  then 
that  I  found,  also,  that  all  that  is  has  a  double  life,  an 
individual  and  a  universal  one  ;  and  that  both  forms  of 
life  are  but  manifestations  of  the  one  spiritual  life,  which 
is  God  emerged  and  emerging  from  nature.  I  found 
that  his  magnetic  spark  kindles  the  whole  creation,  and 
that  the  ashes  are  nothing  but  seeds  of  new  combina- 
tions. 

One  day,  1st  October,  1819,  while  returning  from  one 
of  these  excursions — it  was  on  a  beautlfal  autumnal 
evening,  when  the  sinking  sun  in  the  Alpine  regions,  and 
particvdarly  in  the  valley  of  Chur,  presents  one  of  the 
most  glorious  specimens  of  sublime  scenery  that  I  ever 
witnessed.  I  was  about  two  miles  distant  from  town, 
when  I  met  the  Rev.  Mr.  K.,  one  of  the  principal  clergy- 
men of  the  synod  of  that  canton.  "  I  am  just  looking 
out  for  you,"  said  this  gentleman,  "  and  I  am  glad  to 
find  you,  and  to  meet  you  alone,  that  I  may  have  a  little 
conversation  with  you."  He  then  took  my  arm,  and 
began  to  relate  the  history  of  the  malady  of  his 
wife,  whom  I  knew  not  even  by  sight.  After  having 
complained  how  hard  he  had  been  visited  by  God,  he 
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finished,  saying  "  and  yet  I  have  a  hope  to  have  her  re. 
stored,  if  you  will  undertake  her  cure."  "  But  hovir  shall 
I  cureher,"  repliedl,  "if  all  those  consummate  physicians 
of  whom  you  speak  have  failed  ?  You  have  consulted 
Autenrieth,  Rahn,  Eschenmayer,  Plouquet,  and  many 
others  ;  her  present  physician  is  a  very  able  man  ;  how 
can  you  have  confidence  in  me,  who  am  quite  a  stranger 
to  you?"  "  I  know  that  you  have  studied  animal  mag- 
netism," replied  the  parson,  "^and  it  is  in  animal  mag- 
netism that  I  put  my  trust :  would  you  be  kind  enough 
to  undertake  a  magnetical  cure  ?"  "  1  must  first  see  the 
patient,"  answered  I;  "secondly,  I  must  be  sure  that, 
from  the  moment  I  undertake  the  treatment,  all  kinds  of 
physic  be  banished.  Either  I  will  not  venture  the  cure, 
or  I  will  take  all  responsibility  upon  myself.  Moreover, 
are  you  sure  to  possess  the  self-command  not  to  waver 
if  any  thing  should  occur  that,  according  to  appear- 
ance, might  seem  to  threaten  your  fondest  hopes  with 
destruction  ?"  "  I  trust  in  God  and  in  you,"  said  the 
parson.  "  Well,  then,  under  these  conditions,  I  come 
immediately  with  you ;"  and  so  along  we  went;  and, 
after  a  short  walk,  we  entered  the  sick-room. 

Mrs.  K.,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  Tubingen, 
had  suffered  much  in  her  fifteenth  year,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  menstruation ;  her  organization,  however, 
seemed  perfect ;  she  was  tall  and  well-formed,  endowed 
"with  a  temperament  in  which  the  nervous  and  the  san- 
guine appeared  happily  mixed.  From  this  epoch  she 
suffered  periodical  accesses  of  hysterical  convulsions, 
headache,  &c.,  for  several  years.  All  means  adapted  to 
cure  this  habit  having  failed,  her  parents  were  given  to 
understand  by  the  physicians  that  matrimony  alone  would 
restore  her  health.  A  few  years  after,  she  married  the 
Rev.  Mr.  K.,  and  the  predictions  of  the  wise  men  seemed 
at  first  to  be  realized. 

Yet  these  predictions  soon  turned  out  to  be  altogether 
fallacious.  As  soon  as  she  was  in  the  state  of  pregnancy 
she  was  assailed  with  most  terrific  convulsions,  and  loss 
of  blood,  which  ended  on  the  third  month  with  abortion. 
During  five  years  of  matrimony  she  had  suffered  four 
times  the  same  torments,  and  her  constitution  was  every 
time  broken  down  more  and  more.  All  that  medical  skill 
could  suggest  had  been  tried,  but  in  vain.  The  most 
honest  among  her  advisers  acknowledged  that  they 
knew  no  more  what  to  do.  Professor  E.  of  Tubingen 
advised  the  magnetism,  but  only  then  when  the  state  of 
pregnancy  was  over. 

The  good  lady  was  lying  on  her  bed,  reduced  almost 
to  a  skeleton ;  she  was  pregnant ;  a  flux  of  blood,  alter- 
nating with  convulsions  and  vomit,  had  deprived  her  of 
appetite,  rest,  and  almost  of  the  last  spark  of  life.  Her 
pulse  was  so  low,  that  it  could  be  felt  with  difficulty.  The 
colour  of  her  face  was  grey  white,  her  lips  parched,  her 
eyes  sunk.  Seeing  a  stranger  come  into  the  room,  she 
was  attacked  immediately  with  spasms.  I  made  seven 
calming  magnetic  turns,  with  the  flat  hand,  from  the 
forehead  to  the  extremity,  and  she  was  appeased. 
After  conversing  a  little  with  the  patient,  I  retired 
with  the  clergyman,  to  whom  I  said  that  the  case 
was  very  dangerous,  yet  not  to  be  despaired  of.  I 
would  undertake  the  treatment,  provided  I  could  begin 


immediately,  and  have  the  patient  wholly  under  my  direc- 
tion ;  to  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  K.  having  readily  agreed,  I 
began  the  treatment  the  same  evening  at  eight  o'clock. 

My  treatmeut  was  first  directed  to  stop  the  loss  of 
blood,  as  the  most  dangerous  symptom.  After  fifteen 
minutes'  manipulation  the  patient  felt  a  little  fatigue,  but 
gave  no  other  visible  sign  of  being  in  any  way  affected  by 
magnetism.  My  treatment  consisted  first  in  elliptical 
calming  strokes  from  the  forehead  to  the  feet,  at  half  an 
inch  distance  from  the  body,  without  resting  upon  the 
stomach  or  the  uterinal  regions ;  afterwards  in  negative 
strokes  from  the  uterinal  regions  to  the  stomach.  All 
sorts  of  medicines  were  removed.  The  diet  I  ordered 
was  farinaceous  and  mucilaginous  food — sago,  gruel,  &c. 

The  second  day  the  same  treatment.  My  simply  cross- 
ing the  stomach  with  the  calming  strokes,  caused,  after 
ten  minutes'  manipulations,  a  violent  spasmodic  asthma, 
which  I  was  obliged_  to  relieve  by  ventilation.  I  con- 
tinued the  operation  for  twenty  minutes ;  after  which 
she  felt  herself  a  little  relieved.  She  had  passed  a  more 
easy  night,  and  had  taken  a  little  food  without  vomiting. 
Thus  I  continued  for  seven  evenings,  without  any  abate- 
ment of  the  symptoms.  The  seventh  evening,  after 
ten  minutes'  manipulation,  the  asthma  became  more  vio- 
lent than  usual.  I  placed  gently  one  [hand  over  the 
plexus,  and  one  over  the  forehead.  Instantly  the  spas- 
modic attack  ceased,  and  a  few  minutes  [after  she  fell 
asleep,  and  awoke  after  half  an  hour  visibly  improved. 
She  drank  a  bottle  of  magnetic  water. 

The  following  night  she  slept  soundly,  and^dreamed, 
and  spoke  during  her  dream.  Her  husband,  who  watched 
her,  could  not  comprehend  her  broken  language.  He  put 
his  hand  upon  her  plexus,  but  immediately  was  obliged 
to  remove  it,  his  wife  being  immediately  attacked  with 
the  spasms. 

The  next  morning  she  awoke  quite  refreshed  ;  to  the 
astonishment  of  her  husband  and  nurse  the  blood  was 
stilled,  and  she  felt  herself  so  much  better,  that  she  could 
get  up  from  her  bed,  and  walk  about  in  the  room.  On 
the  evening  of  the  eighth  day  I  found  the  patient  sitting 
in  an  easy  chair ;  her  lips  were  already  more  coloured, 
and  her  whole  countenance  announced  more  strength. 
On  that  evening  she  fell  asleep  after^five  minutes'  mani- 
pulation. I  continued,  however,  to^  operate  for  ten  mi- 
nutes longer,  when  she  gave  me  to  understand  with  a  nod 
that  it  was  enough. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  till  the  fourteenth  even- 
ing. In  the  interval,  however,  her  health  had  im- 
proved. On  that  evening,  scarcely  had  I  finished 
the  third  general  palmar  manipulation,  when  her  eyes 
began  to  roll  convulsively ;  her  eyelids  to  shut  and  to 
open  with  great  quickness ;  after  which  she  gave  a  loud 
deep  sigh,  and  fell  into  a  high  degree  of  somnambulism. 
I  continued  the  operation  for  ten  minutes ;  I  observed 
that  she  tried  to  utter  some  words,  but  was  unable  to  do 
so  on  account  of  a  spasm  in  her  tongue.  I  magnetised 
her  throat  and  chin,  and  after  a  while  she  was  able  to  say 
<'  Water,  water  I"  I  gave  her  a  glass  of  magnetised  water, 
which  she  drank  with  greediness,  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
that  is  good  and  strengthening  !"  She  made  me  signs  to 
continue  the  strokes  over  her  chest,  and  over  the  extre- 
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mities.  After  awhile  she  said  "  It  is  enough."  1  was 
fixing  her  with  my  eyes,  and  with  the  most  concentrated 
wiD,  to  make  her  speak.  She  continued  silent  for  some 
minutes,  then  she  addressed  me :  "  Do  not  force  me  to 
speak  this  evening  ;  I  am  too  weak.  It  is  yet  too  dark 
around  me,  and  in  me.  I  see  nothing  but  a  feeble  gas 
around  you  ;  also  the  water  shines  a  little.  I  shall  sleep 
thirty-three  minutes  longer ;  but  to-morrow  I  shall  see 
clearer." 

But  it  was  on  the  20th  day  that  the  somnambulist  gave 
the  first  opportunity  to  observe  the  power  of  the  telluric 
life  in  some  of  its  most  remarkable  features.  On  this 
evening  she  foretold  that  her  cure  would  be  accomplished 
on  the  28th  of  December,  but  that  she  ought  to  be  mag- 
netized a  month  longer,  in  order  to  give  strength  to  her 
foetus.  She  was  asked  whether  she  would  have  a  lucky 
child-bed.  "  To  be  sure,"  answered  she ;  "  you  mag- 
netize me,  I  magnetize  the  dear  little  creature,  and  we 
shall  both  do  very  well."  "  Can  you  tell  me  whether  it 
is  a  boy  or  a  girl  ?"  "  A  boy  ;  a  nice  healthy  boy  ! 
Now  I  am  thankful  to  you  that  you  have  preserved  his 
life,  and  ray  life  too." 

After  a  moment's  silence  she  showed  great  sorrow  in 
her  face,  and  then  exclaimed,  "Aly  child  will  live,  though 
nobody  ever  dreamt  I  should  recover;  but  Mrs.  B.  will 
soon  have  to  bewail  the  death  of  her  baby,  though  he 
looks  the  picture  of  health."  She  spoke  that  in  the  pre- 
sence of  some  gentlemen  and  ladies.  Both  events  took 
place  literally  as  foretold. 

From  this  time  the  somnambulism  developed  itself 
clearer  and  clearer.  One  evening  she  was  asked  whether 
she  would  see  a  patient,  and  prescribe  for  him.  "  I  will 
do  what  I  oan,  though  I  know  nothing  of  physic."  The 
patient  was  a  gentleman  aged  twenty-three,  who  was 
given  up  as  incurable  by  several  physicians.  His  disease 
had  been  named  first  a  nervous,  then  a  tracheal  decline. 
The  young  gentleman  was  introduced  to  her;  she  de- 
sired me  to  take  his  hand,  and  place  it  upon  her  stomach. 
After  five  minutes'  silence:  "Oh,  the  doctors!"  exclaimed 
she.  "  Behold  another  victim  of  their  absurdities  !  This 
young  man  suffers  from  worms ;  I  see  them  moving  in 
the  slime  of  his  bowels ;  and  his  physicians  have  ordered 
him  blisters.  Have  you  not  a  blister  now  over  your 
chest.''  The  patient  answered  in  the  affirmative.  "  Go 
home  and  put  it  away,  and  have  it  dressed,  and  have  all 
phials  thrown  into  the  dust-hole." 

A  gentleman  begged  me  to  ask  what  kind  of  worms 
afflicted  the  poor  young  man.  "  I  do  not  know  their 
name*  ;  but  I  see  them.  Here  (she  pointed  to  the  higher 
bowels)  I  see  the  one  kind,  some  half  a  foot  long ;  I 
see  them  curiing.  Here  (she  pointed  to  the  lower  bowels) 
are  the  small  ones  ;  small  and  thin,  but  very  lively." 

"  How  do  you  see  that  ?"  asked  I.  "  I  do  not  know 
hew,  but  I  know  that  it  is  so." 

"  What  shall  he  take  to  remove  them  >"  urged  I.  "  You 
are  a  physician,  and  you  know  it  yourself;  but  I  will 
think  of  something."  She  afterwards  prescribed  a  pow- 
der composed  of  seeds,  some  bitter  aromatic  bark,  and 
sulphate  of  iron.  She  did  not  know  how  to  name  the 
seeds  nor  the  bark ;  but  she  would  be  able  to  choose  the 
right  ones,  if  presented  to  her. 


I  sent  to  a  friend  of  mine,  an  apothecary,  to  send  me 
several  samples  of  seeds  and  aromatic  barks.  He  sent  the 
seeds  of  mustard,  santonicum,  sebadilla,  cummin,  and 
anebtic;  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  cascarilla,  sassafras, 
Angustura  vera,  Angustura  spuria,  and  horse-chestnut. 
The  seeds  were  first  presented  to  her ;  she  put  each  of 
them  upon  her  plexus,  and  chose  semen  veratri  sabadil. 
I  asked  whether  she  knew  this  seed  before,  or  its  virtue? 
She  denied  it.  Among  the  barks  she  chose  the  Angus- 
tura vera,  which  she  likewise  never  had  known  before. 

I  asked  whether  the  other  bark,  the  Angustura  spuria 
would  do  the  same,  and  she  answered  no ;  it  would  be 
injurious.  I  put  then  the  Peruvian  bark  into  her  hands, 
and  repeated  the  same  question.  She  began  to  smile. 
"  That  bark  I  know  too  well ;  and  the  gentleman  knows 
it  also  ;  we  both  have  had  enough  of  it." 

"  How  much  shall  the  patient  take  of  these  powders  ?" 
"  I  will  show  it  to  him  to-morrow  evening.  I  begin  to 
be  fatigued." 

This  fact,  of  which  several  persons  were  witnesses,  is 
one  of  the  most  decisive  in  the  matter  of  somnambulism. 
The  young  man  took  off  his  blister,  threw  all  the  physic 
into  the  dust-hole,  and  after  having  taken  two  of  the  pow- 
ders, the  fact  proved  the  justness  of  the  somnambulist's 
clear  sight.  By  continuing  this  method,  and  the  use  of 
a  bitter  wine,  which  she  on  another  occasion  recom- 
mended, the  young  man  was  completely  recovered. 

It  was,  however,  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I 
could  bring  her  to  prescribe  any  thing  for  herself.  Mag- 
netism, and  magnetic  water,  and  magnetic  food,  was  all 
that  she  could  prescribe  for  herself.  Her  health  im- 
proved rapidly,  and  her  clairvoyance  brought  daily  new 
customers  before  her,  not  only  to  seek  physical,  but  in 
some  cases  also  moral  advice. 

A  lady,  Mrs.  B.,  the  wife  of  a  colonel  in  the  Swiss  ser- 
vice in  France,  had  for  a  long  time  heard  nothing  of  her 
husband.  She  had  written  to  some  other  friends,  but  by 
some  chance  or  other  she  had  been  deprived  of  an  answer. 
The  poor  lady  was  fretting,  and  to  have  some  consolation 
she  requested  me  to  allow  her  to  put  a  question  to  the 
somnambulist.  I  never  allowed  any  one  to  annoy  her,  un- 
less having  her  permission.  At  that  epoch,  there  was  no 
need  to  magnetise  her  to  bring  her  into  the  crisis.  My 
will  had  then  such  an  influence,  that  I  could  bring  her  to 
sleep  whilst  walking  down  the  street  to  visit  her.  So  I 
did  that  evening  on  which  I  wished  to  introduce  the  wife 
of  the  colonel.  I  found  my  patient  asleep  when  I  en- 
tered the  room.  Two  friends  were  sitting  by  her  side  ; 
one,  the  first  magistrate  of  the  town,  the  other  the  hus- 
band of  the  lady  whose  child's  death  she  foretold. 

When  I  approached  her,  and  asked  whether  the  lady 
in  question  might  be  sent  for;  she  replied,  "it  is  quite 
superfluous,  my  friend ;  her  husband  is  on  the  road  to 
her,  and  will  be  here  at  nine  o'clock ;  but  send  to  her, 
and  let  her  know,  because,  otherwise,  her  nerves  might 
suffer  too  much."  One  of  the  gentlemen  went  to  the  lady 
with  the  news,  and  remained  there  waiting  for  the  result. 
By  the  stroke  of  nine,  a  postchaise  was  before  the  door  with 
the  beloved  husband. 

These  are  facts ;  and  similar  facts  have  occurred  at  the 
same  time  in  Berlin,  Paris,  Stuttgard,  Carlsruhe,  and  St. 
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Petersburgh.  The  somnambulists,  in  all  these  cases, 
•were  respectable  persons,  broken  down  with  disease,  and 
■who  had  no  other  aim,  no  other  end,  but  to  be  cured;  and 
■where  the  physician  and  philosopher  had  no  other  object 
in  view  but  the  mediate  one  of  relieving  the  disease,  and 
the  more  general  one  of  forwarding  the  science. 

On  the  evening  in  which  the  somnambulist  had  so  clear 
a  view  of  that  which  was  passing  at  a  distance,  she  also 
gave  the  most  clear  examen  of  her  inward  structure,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  sceptical  anatomist,  who  went  away 
■with  the  idea  that  the  lady  must  have  acquired  this 
knowledge  in  her  youth,  from  reading  anatomical  books, 
and  overhearing  the  conversations  of  medical  professors. 
But  the  good  lady,  when  awake,  knew  not  even  the  dis- 
tinction between  nerve  and  muscle,  or  vein  and  artery; 
she  had  received  a  very  excellent,  religious,  moral,  and 
liberal  education ;  but  had  been  kept  entirely  from  the 
study  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body. 

After  having  described  the  healthy  state  of  her  inside, 
she  broke  out  in  bitter  complaints  against  the  physicians, 
■who  had  destroyed  her  vigour  by  the  abuse  of  medicines. 
"  I  shall  now  get  well,"  said  she;  ''but  1  have  here  an 
organic  disease  which  affects  my  nerves."  She  showed 
me  then  a  kind  of  knot,  which  was  formed  by  a  bundle  of 
crural  nerves.  "This  knot  ought  to  be  cured ;  but  it 
can  never  be  entirely  removed  :  it  is  of  too  long  standing; 
the  only  remedy  for  softening  it  is  the  juice  of  the  com- 
mon onion,  which  must  be  obtained  in  the  following 
Tvay."  Here  she  described  the  method  of  extracting  or 
decocting  the  juice  most  minutely  ;  and  I  must  observe 
that,  during  the  day,  she  had  the  greatest  horror  at  the 
sight  of  onions,  and  would  absolutely  not  use  that  -which 
she  had  prescribed  for  herself  during  the  somnambulism, 
so  that  we  were  obliged  to  anoint  her  during  the  crisis. 

The  somnambulism  ceased  at  the  end  of  the  third 
month.  I  magnetised  her  the  whole  month  following, 
thirty  minutes  each  time.  The  sleep  that  followed  the 
manipulation  decreased  from  day  to  day.  The  last  week 
the  magnetism  had  lost,  apparently,  all  power  over  her. 
But  her  cure  was  so  full  and  perfect,  that  she  astonished 
every  one  who  had  known  her  before.  She  looked  strong 
and  healthy  ;  appetite,  rest,  every  function  were  restored. 
At  the  end  of  nine  months  she  gave  birth  to  a  healthy, 
vigorous  boy. 

This  lady  is  the  first,  but  not  the  only  patient,  whom 
I  restored  to  health  by  somnambulism.  I  had  several  of 
them,  more  or  less  clear-sighted.  I  have  chosen  this 
case  because  the  quality  of  the  disease,  the  circumstances 
which  accompanied  it,  and  the  felicity  of  the  result, 
seem  to  go  as  near  to  the  point  as  any  of  those  reported 
by  the  magnetists  of  other  countries. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  a  laughable  occurrence 
■which  took  place  on  this  occasion. — Two  female  attend- 
ants of  the  patient,  peeping  through  the  key-holes 
■whUst  I  was  magnetising  her  mistress,  saw  me  moving 
my  hands  in  a  strange  way,  whilst  her  master,  with  a 
book  in  his  hand,  stood  near  her  bed,  thought  we  per- 
formed some  enchantment.  They  were  so  frightened  at 
it,  that  both  were  seized  with  spasms  and  other  com- 
plaints, which  made  the  poor  females  fancy  that  they 
■were  bewitched ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  went  and 


accused  me  formally  before  the  chief  ecclesiastical  autho. 
rity  of  the  canton,  although  he  did  all  he  possibly  could 
to  persuade  them  of  their  folly.  Seeing  the  impossibility 
of  checking  my  magic,  they  both  left  the  service  of  Mrs. 
K.,  and  spread  abroad  the  tale  that  I  had  transplanted 
the  disease  of  their  mistress  to  them. 

Behold  the  origin  of  the  magical  reputation  of 
THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

ADDRESS  TO  DEITY. 

In  lightning's  vivid  flash  can  we 

Discern  an  angry  hand  ? 
Does  rolling  thunder  e'er  proclaim 

Destruction  to  the  land  ? 

If  tempest,  famine,  pestilence 

Rage,  and  on  thousands  prey, 
Can  we  believe  omnipotence 

Mortals  creates  to  slay  ? 

If,  centuries  since,  our  fathers  sinn'd. 

And  worshipp'd  gods  of  clay. 
And  did,  no  doubt,  deny  thy  power. 

And  doubt  a  judgment-day, — 

Shall  we,  because  we  sprung  from  them, 

Be  doomed  to  suffer  here  ? 
Shall  they  not  expiate  their  crimes  ? 

Wilt  thou  be  so  severe  ? 

Will  not  thy  jealousy  relent  ? 

Or  is  it  thy  command 
That  nations  yet  unborn  shall  dread 

Thine  all-avenging  hand  ? 

Till  all  the  elements  combined 

Shall  change  the  wondrous  plan. 
The  greatest  scourge  to  human  life 

Is  savage  man,  to  man. 
Search  nature's  laws,  and  learn  from  them. 

Volumes  of  boundless  space  ; 
Impartial  kindness  reigns  throughout. 

To  bless  the  human  race. 

Then  grant  that  prelates  may  not  preach 

The  terrors  of  thy  rod  ; 
But  men  may  look  at  truth  alone. 

And  worship  nature's  God.  G.  H. 

CATHOLICISM  IN  IRELAND. 

The  revenue  of  the  parish  priest  is  derived  from  a  va- 
riety of  sources.  There  are  confession  dues,  marriage 
dues,  baptism  dues,  mass  dues,  and  dues  for  anointing. 
He  is  also  paid  at  times  for  attendance  at  funerals.  Con- 
fession furnishes  the  most  steady  and  constant  source  of 
revenue.  Twice  a-year  he  collects  confession  money, 
under  thedenomination  of  Christmas  and  Easter  offerings. 
The  mode  of  making  this  collection  is  not  very  consonant 
to  the  spirit  of  rehgion.  The  priest  selects  one  or  two 
houses  in  every  plough-land  or  neighbourhood,  where  he 
holds  according  to  appointment  what  are  called  "  stations 
of  confession ;"  and  it  is  required  that  the  families  all 
about  should  meet  him  when  he  comes  among  them,  upon 
these  occasions ;  should  make  tlieir  confessions,  receive 
the  holy  sacrament,  and  finally  pay  the  customary  dues. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  this  business  is  not  transacted 
quietly.  If  increased  dues  are  demanded — a  thing  of 
occasional  occurrence — disagreeable  and  sometimes  scan- 
dalous altercations  ensue.  Similar  scenes  occur  when 
individuals  attend  and  crave  time  for  payment ;  while 
such  as  absent  themselves,  unless  they  send  the  dues  as 
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an  apology,  are  generally  made  the  subject  of  public  abuse 
and  exposure.  All  these  things  take  place  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  mass  and  the  administration  of 
two  sacraments — penance  and  the  eucharist  or  the  Lord's 
supper.  The  association  must  be  admitted  to  be  rather 
an  unholy  one.  If  no  money  was  to  be  paid  on  such  oc- 
casions, all  things  would  go  on  well,  and  the  whole  scene 
would  be  religious  and  edifying.  But  the  intermixture 
of  money  transactions,  and  money  altercations,  changes 
the  entire  scene,  and  proves  at  once  a  fatal  counteraction 
to  all  the  previous  works  of  devotion.  Most  certainly  the 
good  of  religion  requires  an  alteration  in  this  matter. 
But  supposing  all  things  to  go  off  quietly  and  without  a 
murmur,  is  it  right  that  the  payment  of  money  should  be 
coupled  with  the  administration  of  religious  rites  ?  The 
custom  on  the  face  of  it  bears  an  unholy  complexion. 
It  transforms  religious  rites  into  merchantable  commodi- 
ties, which  the  priest  prices  and  turns  to  his  own  advan- 
tage in  the  best  manner  he  can.  He  gives  and  he  gets 
quid pi-o  quo.  This  is  the  appearance  of  the  thing;  and 
the  common  people  do  imagine  that  they  pay  their  money 
in  lieu  of  getting  confession  and  communion.  So  deeply, 
indeed,  is  this  persuasion  engraven  on  their  minds,  that 
they  consider  themselves  exempt  from  the  obligation  of 
payment,  unless  they  actually  get  absolution  and  the  holy 
sacrament,  that  is,  value  for  their  money. 

Come  we  now  to  another  item  of  ecclesiastical  revenue 
—marriage  money.  ^larriage  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  holy  rite ;  but  it  is  numbered  by  the  Ca- 
tholic church  among  the  sacraments  of  the  ne^vlaw.  The 
administration  of  it,  therefore,  should  be  accompanied  by 
every  circumstance  of  solemnity  and  holiness,  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  everything  of  an  opposite  description.  But 
is  this  the  case  ?  By  no  means.  The  administration  of 
this  sacrament  or  rite,  generally  speaking,  takes  place 
under  circumstances  by  no  means  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  religion  ;  and  all  this  in  consequence  of  the  pe- 
cuniary demands  made  on  such  occasions.  The  first  thing 
done,  when  there  is  a  question  of  marrying  a  couple,  is 
to  make  a  bargain  about  the  marriage  money.  This  some- 
times causes  a  considerable  delay.  The  remuneration  or 
stipend prescribedby  the  diocesan  statutes  is  never  thought 
of  for  a  moment.  Indeed,  all  statutes  respecting  money 
matters  are  a  mere  dead  letter.  The  priest  drives  as  hard 
a  bargain  as  he  can,  and  strives  to  make  the  most  of  the 
occasion.  Marriages  are  sometimes  broken  of  in  conse- 
quence of  the  supposed  exorbitance  of  the  demands.  All 
this  is  in  opposition  to  the  intention  of  the  church,  and 
the  spirit  of  religion.  It  is  simony  to  all  intents  and 
purposes — that  is,  selling  a  sacrament  or  spiritual  thing 
for  money,  and  putting  on  it  a  worldly  value  according 
to  the  dictates  of  avarice  and  caprice,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  fixed  rules  and  regulations.  But  this  is  only  a 
preliminary  proceeding.  Demands  of  money  are  made 
upon  such  as  are  present  at  the  marriage — at  least  upon 
the  male  portion  of  the  assembly.  This  gives  rise  not 
unfrequently  to  a  new  and  unhallowed  scene.  The 
transaction  may  by  chance  pass  off  quietly  ;  that  is,  when 
every  one  pays  according  to  the  wishes  and  expectation 
of  the  clergyman.  But  this  does  not  always  happen.  In 
general  the  demands  are  considered  unreasonable,  and 
the  priest  is  disappointed  in  his  expectations.  Some  en- 
deavour to  evade  the  payment  of  any  contribution :  others 
give  but  little ;  and  the  few  that  please  the  priest  are 
mere  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence .^  The  clergyman,  after  begging  and  entreating 
for  some  time  to  little  purpose,  gets  at  length  into  a  rage, 
utters  the  most  bitter  invectives  against  individuals, 
abuses,  perhaps,  the  whole  company,  and  is  abused  him- 


self in  turn,  until  at  length  the  whole  house  becomes  one 
frightful  scene  of  confusion  and  uproar  :  and  all  this  takes  " 
place  at  the  administration  of  one  of  the  sacraments  of- 
the  Catholic  church  -  owing  too  to  the  present  system  of 
ecclesiastical  finance.  If  nothing  was  to  be  paid  on  these 
occasions  all  this  scandal  would  be  avoided,  and  tlie  mar- 
riage would  be  celebrated  in  a  suitable  manner.  The 
money  part  of  the  transaction  causes  all  the  canons  of  the 
church  touching  matrimony  to  be  set  at  defiance.  The 
publication  of  the  banns  prescribed  bv  the  Council  of 
Trent  is  neglected  :  and  why  so  ?  Because  money  must 
be  raised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bishop,  to  whom 
belongs  the  mulct  for  license  or  dispensation.  The  pecu- 
niary wants  of  the  bishop  are  the  weighty  reasons  by 
which  it  is  said  he  is  moved  to  dispense  in  the  triple  pub- 
lication of  the  banns  of  matrimony.  This  omission  gives 
rise  to  numberless  abuses.  Clergymen,  particularly  in 
cities  and  large  towns,  are  frequently  imposed  upon  by 
persons  who  present  themselves  for  marriage.  Clandes- 
tinity  is  practised  with  ease  ;  children  get  married  with- 
out the  consent  or  knowledge  of  their  parents ;  and  per- 
sons easily  succeed  in  throwing  the  priest  off  his  guard, 
who  by  reason  of  aflinity  or  consanguinity,  or  other  mu- 
tual relationship,  labour  under  canonical  impediments. 
This  would  not  take  place  if  money  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. For  in  that  case  the  banns,  as  in  other  countries 
where  there  are  church  establishments,  would  be  regu- 
larly published ;  and  no  advantage  could  be  taken  of  the 
comparative  privacy  with  which  the  business  under  ex- 
isting circumstances  may  be  transacted.  The  banns,  by 
light,  should  be  published  and  the  marriage  celebrated 
in  the  parish  chapel  or  public  place  of  worship,  openly 
before  the  congregation.  This  is  the  canonical  mode — a 
mode  that  cannot  be  observed  under  the  present  system 
of  church  finance.  The  necessity  or  the  eagerness  for 
money,  and  the  danger  of  losing  it  by  delay,  occasion  the 
clergyman  to  dispense  in  the  necessary  preliminaries  for 
marriage.  The  church  orders  that  those  who  are  pre- 
paring for  marriage  should  approach  the  tribunal  of 
penance  and  make  a  sacramental  confession.  This  ordi- 
nance is  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  that  matrimony  is  one 
of  the  sacraments  of  the  new  law  ;  and  one  of  that  de- 
scription of  sacraments,  which,  to  be  received  worthily, 
requires,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church, 
the  person  receiving  to  be  in  a  state  of  grace.  The  pre- 
paration for  matrimony,  therefore,  should  be  similar  to 
that  required  for  the  reception  of  the  eucharist  or  Lord's 
supper.  This  is  an  ordinance  very  little  attended  to ;  it 
is  in  fact  generally  slurred  over;  and  matrimony  itself, 
though  holding  as  to  theory  or  doctrine,  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  a  sacrament,  is  administered  as  if  it  were  a 
ceremony  having  little  or  no  connexion  ixnth  religion. 
The  payment  of  the  marriage  money,  and  oftentimes  the 
plate  money  in  addition,  is  now  the  grand  preliminary  or 
preparation.  Cupidity  is  the  prime  agent ;  and  religion, 
which  may  thwart  its  gratification,  is  unheeded  and  un- 
regarded. Thus  does  the  present  system  of  church 
finance  give  rise  to  every  species  of  abuse  respecting  ma- 
trimony, both  in  regard  to  the  clergy  and  the  laity— to 
practices  that  are  opposed  not  only  to  the  canons,  but 
even  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church. — Pamphlet 
hy  Mr.  Crohj,  Parish  Priest. 

[Similar  scenes  take  place  with  baptism  and  extreme 
unction,  &c.  Hence  Mr.  Croly  urges  upon  Government 
the  propriety  of  taking  the  Cathohc  religion  under  its 
protection,  and  making  a  sort  of  establishment  of  it.  It 
will  be  much  better  tolet  it  go  on,  and  destroy  itself  by 
its  own  folly  ;  but  certainly  some  new  regulations  ought 
to  be  made  for  marriage  and  baptism.] 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  opposition  to  our  reply  to  A.  D.  in  JSlo.  2i,  J.  M. 
quotes  from  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor  the  account  of  a 
zodiac  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Esneh,  in 
Egypt;  which  zodiac,  he  says,  must  he  6i30  years  old, 
{some  make  it  extravagantly  more).  He  might  also 
prove,  upon  the  same  principle  of  reasoning,  that  St. 
Paul's  cross  is  1800  years  old,  since  crosses  were  in  use 
so  long  ago.  Th  is  temple  of  Esneh,  of  which  he  speaks, 
is  but  a  modern  building  after  all,  more  modern  than  the 
cross  itself:  it  contains,  besides  this  ancient  zodiac,  to 
which  J.  M.  alludes,  a  dedication  in  the  hieroglyphic 
rings,  or  ovals,  to  the  Emperor  Claudius — the  name  is 
"  CcBsar  Tiberius  Claudius  Germanieus."  Other 
sculptures  are  considerably  later.  The  little  temple  of 
Esneh  is  much  older  than  this.  Ckampollion  found  in 
it  a  dedication  by  Thothmosis,  who  lived  about  1528 
B.  C.  But  the  style  of  architecture  and  other  circum- 
stances have  determined  its  epoch  to  be  about  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  trinity 
Knuphis,  the  goddess  Neith,  and  Young  Haki.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  such  temples  originated, 
we  may  mention  that  of  Hermonthis,  in  Egypt,  which 
has  also  an  antique  zodiac.  The  bas-reliefs  prove  that  it 
was  built  when  Cleopatra  had  brought  forth  young 
CcBsarion  to  Julius  Ccesar,  and  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
trinity  Mandou,  the  goddess  Ritho,  and  their  son 
Harphreh ;  in  other  words,  Ccesar,  Cleopatra,  and 
young  Ccesarion.  The  antique  zodiacs,  which  puzzle 
antiquarians,  and  captivate  the  credulous  and  fanciful 
amongst  the  infidels,  are,  after  all,  mere  emblems,  not 
o-emnants  of  antiquity.  There  was  a  belief  amongst  all 
nations,  that  the  gods  had  once  reigned  on  earth;  and 
knowing  somewhat  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  it 
was  natural  enough  for  the  priests,  when  they  consecrated 
a  temple  to  a  particular  god,  to  consecrate  also  an  astro- 
nomical emblem,  indicative  of  the  time  when  the  god  was 
supposed  to  have  lived.  This  accounts  for  the  extraor- 
dinary difference  between  the  zodiac  itself  arid  the  age 
of  the  temple  where  it  is  found,  which  is  comparatively 
modern.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  see  with  what  con- 
fidence infidelity  reposes  upon  the  letter  of  one  species 
of  priestcraft,  when  it  wants  to  overturn  the  mysteries 
of  another.  But  this  is  not  the  way  to  get  rid  of  mys- 
tery. The  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  has  the  following 
sentence  upon  the  large  temple  of  Esneh:  "  According 
to  conjectures,  founded  on  a  particular  mode  of  inter- 
preting the  zodiac  on  the  ceiling  of  the  lai-ge  temple,  this 
monument  has  been  accounted  the  most  ancient  in  Egypt; 
hut  the  style  of  the  sculpture,  and,  above  all,  the  hiero- 
glyphical  inscriptions,  prove  it  the  most  modern." 

All  records,  both  astronomical,  historical,  and  hiero- 
glyphical,  date  their  commencement  within  the  last  5, COO 
years ;  and  in  fact,  unless  it  be  the  Indian  tables  of 
Tervalore,  which  date  3,102  B.  C,  there  are  scarcely  any 
within  the  last  4,000.  The  Chinese  have  a  list  of  eclipses 
from  the  year  2159  B.  C,  but  the  second  eclipse  on  the 
list  is  776  B.  C,  or  1383  years  after  the  first;  after  the 
second  they  are  pretty  regular,  and  it  was  only  about  a 
century  before  Christ  that  the  Chinese  had  discovered 
rules  for  calculating  eclipses.  Diogenes  Laertius  makes 
mention  of  373  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  832  of  the 
moon,  observed  in  Egypt  during  a  period  of  48,863 
years ;  but  all  these  eclipses,  it  is  calculated,  may  have 
occurred  in  the  sliort  period  of  12  or  1300  years.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  ancients  prided  themselves  in  anti- 
quity, as  our  own  nobility  do  at  this  day,  and  therefore 
they  vied  with  each  other  in  throwing  back  tJw  era  of  their 
first  nationality,  and  all  the  proofs  which  ejeist  of  their 


assumed  antiquity  can  easily  be  referred  to  this  universal 
rivalry;  there  are  no  unequivocal  proofs  to  satisfy  a 
candid  mind. 

The  Tervalore  tables  presuppose  considerable  knowledge 
of  astronomy;  but  astronomy  is  the  first  of  the  sciences. 
Men  observed  the  stars  before  they  observed  the  elements 
of  the  earth  which  they  inJiabit,  and  when  they  were  all 
collected  together,  as  common  sense  and  universal  tradi- 
tion testify  they  were,  they  devoted  themselves  most 
ardently  to  the  study.  They  were  finally  scattered. 
Some  preserved  the  love  and  the  records  of  science,  and 
others  degenerated  into  savages  and  barbarians.  These 
Indian  tables  are  the  records  of  an  ancient  people,  the 
fathers  of  all  nations,  whose  language  is  found  in  the 
roots  of  all  languages,  from  one  pole  of  the  earth  to 
another. 

When  we  said  that  the  chronology  of  Moses  had  never 
yet  been  shaken,  we  did  not  mean  to  insist  upon  the  exact 
number  of  units  in  the  Jewish  chronology.  Perhaps  the 
Septuagint  is  as  good  authority  as  the  Hebrew  Bible;  and 
perhaps  the  now  universally  received  chronology  of  the 
moderns,  corrected  by  the  aid  of  great  research  and 
astronomiml  science,  is  more  correct  than  either;  but  we 
mean  to  assert,  that  no  man  can  prove  the  human  race  to 
be  older  than  6,000  years  from  any  existing  records. 

We  are  sorry  we  are  so  long  in  answering  a  correspondent 
from  Preston  respecting  the  transfusion  of  blood.  We 
overlaid  his  letter,  and  forgot  his  address,  and  this  was 
one  cause  of  the  delay  ;  another  cause  was  our  inability 
to  give  [exact  information.  We  understand  it  is  prac- 
tised hi  London,  but  we  cannot  take  it  upon  us  to  recom- 
mend it.  Perhaps  our  friend  from  the  Alps  will  give  us 
a  few  words  upon  the  subject,  as  he  has  been  regularly 
bred  for  resisting  the  Devil  in  a  bodily  shape,  whilst  we 
were  ordained  to  assail  him  spiritually. 

We  had  not  resolved  not  to  insert  J.  S.'s  articles.  We  ad- 
mire them  much,  and  remember  well  the  many  excellent 
things  we  used  to  receive  from  him  on  former  occasions. 
JVor  do  we  think  it  at  all  inconsistent  with  perfect  libera- 
lity to  use  our  own  discretion  in  the  selection  of  matter  for 
our  little  work.  We  have  a  specific  object  in  view — to 
correct  the  errors  of  both  extremes,  and  therefore  we 
prefer  such  articles  as  have  in  view  to  reconcile  those 
extremes  by  resorting  to  the  "  standards"  acknow- 
ledged by  both.  Were  it  any  thing  directly  opposite  to  us, 
we  would  insert  it  more  readily  than  when  it  has  every 
appearance  of  being  at  one  with  us,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  has  a  sort  of  indefinite  meaning,  which  leaves  it 
difficult  to  determine  what  the  author  is  in  reality.  We 
shall  probably  insert  them  next  week. 

A  correspondent,  who  wants  some  parliamentary  news,  may 
have  them  in  the  Political  Register  (late  Pioneer),  or  the 
London  Free  Press,  by  applying  to  our  publisher. 

A  Lecture  upon  TeUurism,  or  Animal  Magnetism, 
by  The  Alpine  Philosopher,  at  the  request  of  the 
"  Society  for  the  Acquisition  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  on 
Tuesday  evening,  March  3,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36, 
Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market. — Admittance  Free. 

Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about  the  papacy  which  distin- 
guishes it  above  all  other  systems,  and  that  is  its  entire 
rejection  of  the  system  of  hereditary  nobility  and  here- 
ditary legislation. 

This  is  quite  in  character  with  a  spiritual  system. 
Hereditary  succession  belongs  to  materialism. 

The  popes  in  general  rose  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
from  the  lowest  grades  of  human  society.  Those  were 
literally  times  in  which  the  poor  man  was  raised  from  the 
dunghill,  and  set  among  the  princes  of  the  earth.  Car- 
dinals, bishops,  and  all  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  ascended 
the  steps  of  spiritual  domination  in  a  similar  manner. 

This  system  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy.  Had  they  been  married  men,  with 
families  of  their  own,  no  such  laws  would  ever  have  been 
framed.  Hereditary  succession  would  have  been  prac- 
tised as  in  other  governments,  and  the  papal  dignity 
would  have  descended  from  father  to  son  in  lineal  suc- 
cession. But  who  does  not  perceive  that  this  would  have 
destroyed  the  harmony  of  the  system,  and  the  perfection 
of  the  type?  In  a  spiritual  system  like  the  papacy, 
it  was  necessary  that  spiritual  succession  should  be 
adopted ;  and  for  this  purpose.  Nature,  long  before  the 
papacy  was  organized,  operated  upon  men's  minds  to 
desecrate  the  matrimonial  life,  as  suited  to  the  profanity 
of  the  laity  only ;  thus  constituting  a  clerical  type  of  the 
New  World,  in  which  "  they  shall  neither  marry  nor  be 
given  in  marriage,  but  be  as  the  angels  of  God." 

This  system  of  an  aristocracy  of  talent  and  election 
belongs  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  church.  It  still 
continues  in  all  the  protestant  churches,  because  the  in- 
structors of  the  people  require  at  least  to  be  full-grown 
men,  although  it  is  not  considered  necessary  that  the 
governors  of  the  people  be  such.  Hereditary  succession 
has  only  been  practised  in  the  civil  department,  and  this 
has  in  general  been  the  cause  of  much  of  the  corruption 
■which  has  taken  place  in  the  other.  Had  men  been  se- 
lected to  the  magistracy  and  the  sovereignty  for  their 
virtues  and  talent,  instead  of  their  birth  merely,  the  re- 
sult would,  no  doubt,  have  been  very  different  from  what 
it  has  now  proved.  But  even  to  suppose  this  in  an  age 
of  ignorance  and  reUgious  division,  is  to  suppose  an  im- 
possibility. The  dissensions  which  existed  in  all  ages 
upon  the  all-engrossing  subjects  of  politics  and  religion, 
rendered  it  wise  and  politic  to  employ  the  system  of 
hereditary  succession  in  preference  to  the  feuds  and 
bitter  animosities  which  must  have  been  consequent  upon 
an  elective  system.    Hereditary  government  has  fulfilled 


its  destiny.  It  has  caused,  but  it  has  also  prevented, 
much  evil ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  but  it  has  prevented 
more  than  it  has  occasioned. 

Amongst  the  numerous  evils  which  it  has  occasioned, 
is  that  of  corrupting  the  other  j  namely,  the  spiritual  suc- 
cession. By  taking  the  church  under  its  own  protection, 
or  entering  into  a  holy  alliance  with  it  for  mutual  advan- 
tage, it  has  continued  to  secure  the  rights  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal patronage  to  itself,  and  thus  render  the  principle  of 
election  in  the  church  null  and  void.  On  account  of  the 
domination  and  corruption  of  the  hereditary  system  of 
the  state,  the  elective  system  of  the  church  has  never 
been  fully  developed.  It  was  only  in  the  golden  days  of 
the  papacy,  when  Adrian  the  Third  enacted  a  law  that 
the  emperors  should  no  longer  confirm  or  interfere  with 
the  elections  of  the  popes,  and  for  a  few  succeeding 
generations,  when  the  prosperity  of  the  hierarchy  was  at 
its  utmost  height,  that  it  was  enabled  to  exist  in  a'state  of 
separation  from  the  state;  now  it  is  completely  buried  in. 
political  corruption,  and  the  rights  of  election  transferred 
to  hereditary  princes  and  barons.  Boniface  the  Second, 
530,  decreed  that  no  bishop  should  appoint  his  own  suc- 
cessor, and  Boniface  the  Third,  606,  ordained  that  bishops 
should  be  chosen  by  the  clergy  and  people,  and  approved 
by  the  pope  and  civil  magistrate.  This  was  the  founda- 
tion of  a  good  system  of  representation  and  elective  go- 
vernment, but  it  has  since  been  overruled  by  the  impe- 
rial, the  royal,  and  the  aristocratical  power,  and  become 
a  dead  letter. 

But  we  must  make  a  distinction  between  the  principle 
of  Catholicism  and  its  corruption.  Its  principle  is  that 
of  an  aristocracy  of  talent  and  virtue,  instead  of  an 
aristocracy  of  birth.  It  maintains  the  primitive  equa- 
lity of  aU  men,  from  the  lowest  beggar  that  sleeps  on  the 
dunghill,  to  him  who  fills  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  who, 
perhaps,  Avas  once  that  beggar  himself.  It  admits  of 
every  distinction  and  gradation  of  rank ;  but  its  oflSces 
are  not  supposed  to  be  filled  up  by  the  bodily  descendants 
of  the  present  incumbents,  but  only  by  those  who  shall 
be  found  qualified  by  the  acclamation  of  the  public,  or 
the  suffrage  of  the  council.  Such  were  the  nobles  of 
Catholicism  in  its  best  days,  and  such  must  be  again  the  no- 
bles of  mankind  before  we  can  ever  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  having  accomplished  a  final  reformation  of  abuses. 

We  find  a  very  different  system  prevailing  at  present; 
a  system  of  extreme  injustice,  which  confers  all  the 
honour  and  all  the  power  of  government  on  the  blood 
and  the  flesh,  instead  of  the  mind;  a  system  which 
never  consults  whether  the  individual  be  qualified  to 
gOTern  or  not,  but  only  whether  the  Lord  Chancellor  has 
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certified  and  sealed  that  he  or  she  is  a  legal  descendant 
of  the  predecessor  on  the  throne.  Nor  is  this  custom 
confined  to  royalty ;  it  prevails  throughout  the  greater 
and  lesser  nobility;  whilst  any  individual,  by  the  law  of 
entail,  may  secure  his  property  to  his  first-born  in  perpe- 
tual succession.  Thus  the  land  becomes  inalienable  in 
the  hands  of  its  ancient  usurpers  and  their  offspring,  and 
the  government  and  legislation  of  the  country  become 
also  theirs  as  a  necessary  appendix. 

Yet  there  never  was  an  institution  of  greater  corruption 
and  cruelty  than  Catholicism.  It  exceeds  in  depravity 
everything  which  history  has  recorded,  or  romance  in- 
vented. How,  then,  is  it  possible  that  there  can  be  any 
good  thing  in  that  which  has  produced  such  evil  fruit  ? 
How  (we  reply)  can  there  be  any  good  thing  in  the  hu- 
man  race,  which  has  exceeded  in  cruelty  and  rapacity 
every  other  species  of  animal?  It  is  a  universal  law  of 
Nature  that  that  which  is  susceptible  of  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  corruption  is  also  susceptible  of  the  most  perfect 
polish.  The  shark  devours  its  prey  with  a  single  snap, 
and  terminates  life  and  suffering  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  Almost  every  beast  of  prey  is  eager  to  put  an  end 
to  the  life  of  its  victim.  Even  when  the  quiverings  of 
muscular  irritability,  in  the  hfeless  frame,  indicate  the 
existence  of  some  remnants  of  vitality,  the  devourer  ex- 
hibits symptoms  of  a  rude  sensibility,  in  instantly  direct- 
ing his  jaws  to  the  spot^  or  treading  upon  it  with  his  foot, 
in  order  to  stiU  with  as  much  expedition  as  possible  the 
sensations  of  pain.  He  is  merely  the  agent  of  Providence, 
of  Nature,  of  God,  who  has  decreed  that  hfe  shall  prey 
upon  itself.  The  sportsman,  who  makes  the  work  of 
destruction  a  pleasure — an  elegant  amusement — who  takes 
away  life  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  killing,  is  more  re- 
fined in  cruelty  than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  or  the  fishes 
of  the  ocean.  But  that  very  faculty  which  refines  his 
cruelty  also  refines  his  sympathy,  so  that  in  the  same  in- 
dividual there  actually  exist  the  two  opposite  extremes 
of  kindness  and  cruelty.  The  same  law  prevails  through- 
out all  nature.  Nature  is  every  where  the  same.  When 
you  have  analysed  an  inch  of  the  universe,  you  have 
analysed  the  whole ;  for  in  that  inch  all  Nature,  the  in- 
finite God,  is  concentrated — the  eternal  three  in  one.  Do 
not  wonder,  then,  tliat  we  point  out  this  feature  in  the 
catholic  church,  the  most  diabolical  system  that  ever 
was  instituted,  and  yet  a  system  so  generous  and  sym- 
pathetic in  its  tender  feeling,  that  it  deserves  above  all 
other  systems  the  name  of  the  poor  man's  religion.  Its 
cruelty  to  the  heretic  was  only  surpassed  by  its  kindness 
to  the  submissive  and  unoffending  poor.  But  its  palmy 
days  are  over;  its  virtues  are  forgotten,  and  its  vices 
alone  deform  the  pages  of  history. 

Its  was  the  spiritual  and  instructive  character  of  its 
government  that  gave  it  this  superiority.  It  preferred 
the  spiritual  and  the  moral  to  the  physical  power ;  but 
without  the  latter  it  could  not  stand  ;  it  must  either  be- 
come a  tyrant,  or  die ;  and  systems,  Uke  men,  wiU  pur- 
chase hfe  at  any  price.  Suicide  is  an  exception  to  ge- 
neral nature. 

Its  spiritual  character  was  merely  blind  faith  and  mys- 
teryj  without  science;  it  could  not  convince,  could  not 
satisfy.   It  was  like  the  diamond  or  the  gold  in  the  ore ;  it 


wanted  an  operation  to  give  it  authority  and  currency 
amongst  men ;  for  that  operation,  it  had  itself  prepared  a 
furnace  in  its  own  purgatory,  a  doctrine  peculiar  to  itself. 
Into  that  purgatory  it  was  literally  cast.  The  reformation 
arose  with  the  dawnings  of  material  or  physical  science  ; 
a  new  flood  of  thought  was  poured  out  upon  the  human 
mind.  Old  faith  was  dissected ;  superstition  withered 
before  the  sunshine  of  reason  ;  the  church  died  in  pro- 
portion as  science  elevated  its  head ;  till  at  last  the  whole 
system  was  paralysed  by  the  philosophy  of  French  ma- 
teriahsm  ;  and  the  emperor  of  France,  with  the  material 
sword,  completed  the  triumph  of  the  principle  of  pro- 
testantism. 

Protestantism  is  the  purgatory  of  the  church  ;  its  own 
purgatory,  the  purgatory  of  the  priests  and  their  frenzied 
followers,  is  an  illusion  of  their  mystical  institution,  but 
not  the  less  true  in  its  typical  and  terrestrial  meaning. 
The  old  church  has  taught,  and  still  teaches,  the  neces- 
sity of  an  intermediate  state  of  purification,  and  pro- 
testantism has  invariably  rejected  it.  MTiy  ?  Because 
there  really  was  a  purgatory  ordained  for  cathoHcism, 
but  none  for  protestantism.  Protestantism  is  not  the 
church ;  it  is  the  furnace  of  the  church,  to  burn  up  the 
dross,  and  destroy  the  evil  of  itsfo-st  character  ;  it  is  the 
womb  into  which  the  church  returns  in  order  that  it 
may  be  born  again.  It  follows,  then,  that  Catholicism 
cannot  bring  forth  the  true  and  the  final  system.  That 
system  comes  out  of  the  purgatory  of  the  church,  the 
womb  of  its  second  and  great  mother.  Hence  all  at- 
tempts in  a  catholic  country  must  fail;  we  say  it  with  a 
confidence  which  cannot  be  shaken. 

Protestantism  is  the  mother  of  the  new  and  universal 
Church,  of  the  second  Catholic  system,  ha-sang  the  origi- 
nal likeness  of  the  old  man,  but  purged  of  all  his  dross, 
his  superstition,  his  exclusiveness,  and  his  cruelty. 

The  world  is  preparing  for  it.  The  Spirit  of  Peace  is 
extending  his  wings  over  the  whole  of  civilized  Christen- 
dom. Necessity,  on  the  one  hand,  compels  the  warriors 
of  Europe  to  keep  their  swords  in  their  scabbards.  The 
increase  of  knowledge  and  of  social  refinement  amongst 
the  people  has  created  a  general  aversion  to  bloodshed  and 
violence.  Glory  no  longer  consists  in  the  laurels  of  war, 
and  the  crowns  of  legahzed  homicide ;  the  influence  of 
reason,  persuasion,  and  gentle  mediation,  though  not  yet 
well  reduced  to  practice,  are  recommended  and  preferred. 
The  new  millennial  system  is  already  taking  root  in  the 
human  mind,  and  it  only  wants  a  doctrine  in  which  to 
embody  itself,  and  display  its  beauty  and  its  omnipotence 
to  the  world. 

And  why  should  that  be  a  church,  and  not  a  state  ? 
Because  a  church  is  a  moral  system,  and  a  state  is  a  mar- 
tial system.  A  church  is  a  system  of  instruction  ;  a  state 
is  a  system  of  correction ;  and  in  a  more  refined  and 
perfect  system  the  moral  and  intellectual  power  vrill  be 
so  far  sujperior  to  the  physical,  that  the  latter  wiU  not  be 
employed  either  amongst  nations  or  individuals.  A  church 
then  it  must  be,  call  it  what  you  may ;  and  say  what  you 
may,  society  will  yet  be  constituted  a  church,  and  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  power  wiU  bear  the  sway;  and 
it  will  yet  be  demonstrated  that  Uiat  which  has  proved 
the  greatest  curse  to  man,  will  prove  the  greatest  blessing. 
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We  are  well  aware  that  there  are  people  with  such  de- 
tCTtnined  prejudices  and  confined  notions,  that  they  will 
startle  at  the  very  name  of  a  church  ;  for  they  can  not,  or 
will  not,  be  at  the  trouble  to  distinguish  between  a  good 
and  true  church,  and  a  bad  and  false  one  ;  and  probably 
they  will  not  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
our  meaning :  the  word  is  enough  for  them  ;  they  shake 
their  sagacious  chins,  give  a  significant  nod,  and  pass 
sentence  immediately.  These  are  wise  heads  ;  but  it  is 
a  marvel  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  heads  and  intellects 
as  well ;  for  heads  and  intellects  have  done  tremendous 
mischief.  ^V'hy  not  cut  ofF  people's  heads,  and  make 
them  go  without  ?  and  why  not  extinguish  human  intel- 
lect altogether,  since  such  men  as  Pitt,  and  Castlereagh, 
and  Peel,  have  played  so  much  mischief  with  it .''  and 
why  not  put  a  muzzle  on  the  human  mouth,  or  a  check- 
bridle  upon  the  tongue ;  stop  the  career  of  the  press,  and 
machinery,  and  all  the  arts  of  life,  which  have  all  played 
the  devil  with  mankind .-'  To  this  length  the  arguments 
of  such  shallow  philosophers  lead  ;  for  they  aie  not  ac- 
quainted with  this  universal  fact  (although  they  are  mat- 
ter-of-fact men),  that  all  the  first-born  of  Nature  are 
under  the  curse  ;  but  that  the  new  birth,  or  reformation, 
pui^es  out  the  evil,  and  transforms  the  curse  to  a  blessing. 

If  the  mind  does  not  reign,  the  sword  must  reign.  If 
the  mind  or  spirit  reigns,  the  system  is  a  church.  But  we 
do  not  say,  that  priests  shall  be  as  former  priests,  nor 
that  they  shall  have  corporate  power.  They  shall  merely 
instruct  in  science  and  morals ;  and,  so  far  from  being 
the  masters,  act  as  the  servants  of  the  people;  to  educate 
the  children,  to  analyse  nature,  to  cultivate  science  and 
art,  without  the  use  of  any  superstitious  formalities. 
Every  philosopher,  every  lecturer,  every  schoolmaster,  is 
a  priest.  These  are  the  priests  to  whom  we  allude.  The 
old  priesthood  must  die  with  the  old  magistracy,  for  it  is 
a  bloody  priesthood.  "  He  that  killeth  with  the  sword 
shaU  perish  with  the  sword."        THE  SHEPHERD. 

LETTERS  ON    TELLURISM,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

LETTER    X. 

Wie  sich  der  Sonne  Scheinbild,  in  dcm  Dunst-kreis 

Malt,  che  sie  Vommt,  so  schreiten  auch  den  grossea 

Geschicken  ihre  Geister  schon  vorans  ; 

Und.in  dem  Heute  wandelt  schon  dcrMorgen. — SCHILLER. 
As  the  image  of  the  sun  paints  itself  on  the  mist,  before   his 
nsing,  thus  foreboding  spirits  precede  great  events  ;  because  the 
future  is  already  moving  in  the  present. 

The  contents  of  the  last  letter  may  appear  strange  to 
those  who,  lost  in  the  turmoil  of  daily  business,  have  not 
had  either  wish  or  leisure  to  devote  their  attention  to 
some  phenomena  of  nature,  which  bear  the  strongest 
analogy  to  those  of  artificial  somnambulism. 

These  phenomena  are  the  dreams,  the  visions  of  the 
prophets,  natural  somnambulism,  the  last  moments  of 
dying  persons,  and  several  forms  of  fancies  and  reveries 
of  persons  afflicted  with  nervous  diseases,  fevers,  and 
mental  derangements;  beside  which  many  of  the  instinc- 
tive actions  of  insects,  birds,  fishes,  and  other  animals. 
Indeed^  the  whole  of  nature,  even  that  part  which  the 


scientific  world  most  ignorantly  call  dead,  or  inorganic 
nature — stones,  minerals,  the  gases  ;  see,  feel,  love,  hate, 
and  perform  many  actions,  which  the  hackneyed  systems 
of  philosophy  and  physiology  attribute  exclusively  to 
animals  possessed  of  the  five  organs  of  sensation.  Truly, 
each  element  is  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  and  each 
has  a  soul  and  a  language  to  express  its  thoughts. 

The  explanation  of  this  analogy,  however,  will  form 
the  subject  of  several  letters.  To-day  I  shall  continue 
the  practical  and  medical  part  of  the  science  of  tellurisnu 
Our  readers  must  understand,  what  I  cannot  often  enough 
repeat,  that  somnambulism  is  but  one  of  the  visible  effects 
of  the  telluric  treatment ;  an  effect  that  seldom  presents 
itself  in  the  purity  described  in  my  former  narration,  and 
which,  in  its  development,  presents  as  many  forms  and 
varieties  as  may  be  found  in  the  varieties  of  the  human 
race. 

Somnambulism  is  not  necessary  to  the  happy  results  of 
tellurism;  the  most  wonderful  cures  are  generally  per- 
formed without  it.  A  conscientious  telluric  physician 
will  never  force  his  patient  into  this  state ;  and  when  it 
occurs  spontaneously,  he  will  watch  with  all  his  power 
to  prevent  strangers  from  crowding  around  his  clear- 
seeing  somnambulist.  The  want  of  these  precautions 
has  done  more  harm  to  the  science  than  all  the  declama- 
tions and  calumnies  of  prejudiced  scribblers,  and  fanatic 
or  interested  antagonists. 

I  know  a  gentleman  in  France,  who,  upon  his  wife's 
being  thrown  into  somnambulism,  had  opened  his  house 
as  a  kind  of  fortune-teUing  institution.  The  visitors  paid 
fees ;  and  this  business  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  house 
was  crowded  every  day.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
somnambulist  was  so  oppressed  with  questions,  that  she 
awoke  from  the  state  of  somnambulism  in  a  state  of 
insanity. 

Tellurism  is  the  most  powerful  agency  in  nature ;  it  is 
a  blessing  in  the  hands  of  the  philosopher,  but  a  curse  in 
the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  of  the  empiric.  I  told  my 
readers  that  there  are  many  forms  under  which  somnam- 
bulism appears  ;  and  to  prove  my  assertion  by  facts,  I 
shall  relate  the  history  of  another  magnetical  cure,  per- 
formed in  the  same  town  as  the  last. 

My  patient  was  a  single  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  magis., 
trate  (Mr.  J.),  aged  twenty-eight.  Four  years  before 
she  had  recourse  to  tellurism  she  had  caught  cold  in  re- 
turning one  night  from  a  ball  on  an  open  sledge.  From 
that  period  her  menstruation  was  almost  entirely  sup- 
pressed; and  the  consequences  of  this  suppression  were 
fits,  tic  doloureux,  head-ache,  and  occasionally  mental 
derangement.  Nothing  was  spared  by  her  family  in 
order  to  restore  her  health.  She  consulted  the  most  re- 
nowned physicians  at  home  and  abroad ;  she  was  bled, 
leeched,  and  cupped ;  cathartics,  tonics,  aromatics,  the 
martials,  were  lavished  upon  her  in  draughts,  pills,  pow- 
ders, and  electuaries;  the  natural  baths  of  Pfeffers,  of 
Baden,  of  Schingnadi,  were  resorted  to.  She  drank  the 
mineral  waters  of  Seltzer  and  Pyrmont.  She  quitted  the 
valley  of  Chur  for  the  mountains  of  Engadin  in  vain. 
She  gave  up  all  in  despair. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  injurious  treatment  which 
Miss  J.  had  endured,  her  appearance,  at  first  sight,  was 
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that  of  a  person  in  full  health  ;  yet  her  nights  were  rest- 
less, her  look  wild  and  erratic,  her  head  hot,  her  hands 
and  feet  cold  as  ice.  Head-aches  and  nervous  fits  afflicted 
her ;  and  every  month,  towards  the  full  moon,  a  severe 
attack  of  mental  derangement. 

I  began  the  treatment  of  her  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1891.  For  forty  days  I  magnetised  her  regularly  every 
morning,  at  eleven.  The  manipulation  lasted  thirty 
minutes ;  yet  during  this  whole  period  not  a  visible  sign 
of  action  or  reaction  was  to  be  observed.  The  fortieth 
day,  however,  scarcely  had  I  finished  the  third  stroke, 
■when  she  fell  on  a  sudden  asleep,  and  so  fast  asleep,  that 
when  I  finished  the  operation  I  left  her  to  the  care  of  her 
eldest  sister,  and  found  her  still  asleep  two  hours  after. 

The  next  day  a  similar  occurrence.  The  third  day  the 
sleep  had  already  passed  into  somnambulism. 

In  this  state  she  lost  the  use  of  her  arms  and  legs,  yea, 
the  whole  body  presented  the  appearance  of  catalepsy, 
with  the  exception  of  her  head.     The  countenance  pre- 
sented again  the  traces  of  serene  beauty.     Her  voice  was 
more  sonorous,  her  language  more  choice,  than  usual. 
I  asked  her  whether  she  saw  any  thing  in  the  room,  and 
she  answered  she  saw  every  thing  in  a  beautiful  light.    I 
caused  her  eyes  to  be  bound  with  a  double  silk  shawl, 
and  repeated  my  question.     "  I  see  every  thing,"  an- 
swered she.     I  made  then  several  trials,  presenting  dif- 
ferent objects  to  her  plexus,  and  she  distinguished  the 
most  minute  objects  and  movements.     Colours  she  dis- 
tinguished into  light   and  dark.      ''  In  three  weeks," 
said  she,  "  I  shall  be  well ;  but  before  that  time  I  shall 
suflfer  much.     The  magnetism  is  now  concentrated  in 
me;  I  am  like  a  cloud  full  of  electricity.     This  evening, 
at  seven  o'clock,  I  shall  have  a  violent  nervous  attack. 
You  must  be  with  me,  and  give  me  plenty  of  water  ; 
three  bottles  at  least.      I  must  have  every  day  seven 
bottles  of  water,  and  the  last  week  nine  bottles  every 
day,  but  well  magnetised.     To-morrow  I  shall  see  more 
clearly ;  but  I  will  have  no  sick  people  around  me.     I 
cannot  see  their  diseases,  and  it  would  pain  me  to  see 
their  disappointment."     In  the  evening  she  had  gone  to 
see  a  friend,  where  I  went  to  watch  her.     Scarcely  had 
the  clock  struck  seven,  than  she  uttered  a  shriek,  and  fell 
to  the  ground.     She  lay  there  as  if  dead  for  some  mi- 
nutes, then  started  up,  and  whilst  I  was  approaching  her 
to  take  her  by  the  hand,  I  received  a  shock  similar  to 
that  of  a  torpedo,   and  my  arm  felt  the  pain  of  it  for 
several  days.     She  threw  herself,  half  exhausted,  upon  a 
sofa.     I  began  then  to  offer  her  some  water,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  she  drank  the  three  bottles.  She 
did  all  this  in  a  kind  of  half-sleep. 

The  clear  sight  increased  daily.  The  seventh  day  she 
could  distinguish  every  colour.  Red  caused  convulsions; 
violet  pleased  her  very  much.  On  that  day  I  discovered 
by  accident  the  immense  power  of  sympathy  which  ex- 
isted between  her  and  me.  On  entering  her  room  I  felt 
a  slight  attack  of  the  tooth-ache.  After  having  per- 
formed a  few  manipulations,  she  complained  also  of 
tooth-ache.  I  made  then  the  following  experiments: — 
after  having  bound  her  eyes,  I  put  some  salt  in  my 
mouth;  she  immediately  said,  "  O,  how  nasty !"  I  then 
masticated  some  pepper,  and  she  became  uneasy,  and 


said,  "  O  fie;  that  burns  my  palate."  I  pinched  vio- 
lently my  finger,  she  exclaimed,  "  Be  not  so  childish  to 
torment  me ;  I  have  some  important  matters  to  commu- 
nicate to  you."  Whilst  she  was  thus  addressing  me, 
Mr,  R.  came  into  the  room;  she,  however,  continued: 
"  The  rector  has  spoken  the  most  horrible  things  of  you. 
He  said  you  had  made  a  compact  with  the  Devil,  and 
endeavomed  to  persuade  a  member  of  the  Government 
to  have  you  sent  away." 

"  Pray,"  said  the  gentleman  who  had  just  entered 
the  room,  "  at  what  hour,  and  in  what  place  did  the 
rector  hold  this  conversation  ?  "  I  repeated  to  her  this 
question.  "  Twenty  minutes  ago,  in  the  room  of  the 
castle,  which  has  a  lobby.  Both  he  and  the  gentleman 
were  looking  towards  the  town,"  answered  the  lady. 

I  observed  that  the  gentleman  who  had  put  these  ques- 
tions betrayed  great  uneasiness,  and  guessing  that  he 
might  perhaps  be  the  person  whom  the  rector  had  en- 
deavoured to  bias  against  me,  "  Miss,"  said  I,  ''  did  you 
recognise  the  member  of  government  ?"  "  To  be  sure  I 
did— it  was  L.  R."  "  By  my  honour,"  said  the  Gover- 
nor, "  it  is  all  true  that  INIiss  J.  has  said  ;  but  I  must 
confess  to  you,  also,  that  if  my  principles  were  less  phi. 
losophical,  I  might  be  inclined  to  find  in  this  very  cir- 
cumstance a  justification  of  the  rector's  opinions." 

The  thirteenth  day  Miss  J.  repeated  her  prediction, 
that  in  a  week  her  disease  would  be  at  an  end,  the  next  day 
the  menstruation  would  be  restored  ;  but  the  whole  week 
she  had  much  to  endure,  particularly  the  last  three  days. 
Upon  my  enquiry  what  she  would  have  to  endure,  she 
replied,  "  I  shall  be  Uke  a  dead  body,  without  eating  ; 
you  must  be  with  me,  but  must  not  speak  a  word  to  me  ; 
only  my  sister,  my  brother,  you,  and  my  sister-in-law, 
must  enter  the  room." 

And  all  happened  as  she  had  said.  The  next  day,  and 
the  three  following  days,  she  had  several  nervous  attacks  ; 
indeed,  sometimes  she  was  in  a  state  of  madness.  The 
fifth  day  she  lay  stretched  in  her  bed,  dressed,  in  a  state 
of  total  insensibility.  Every  one  in  the  house  thought 
her  lost.  Some  of  her  relations  were  already  threatening 
the  Alpine  Philosopher  with  legal  proceedings.  He,  full 
of  confidence,  watched,  alternately  with  the  brother  and 
sister,  his  patient.  The  seventh  day,  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  a  kind  of  phosphorescent  light,  or  electrical 
vapour,  darted  from  the  fair  sufferer.  The  two  attending 
ladies  fell  in  hysteric  fits.  Miss  J.  rose  from  the  bed, 
aud  sunk  in  her  brother's  arms.  Thus  she  recovered  her 
health,  which  she  enjoyed  for  many  years. 

Behold  a  somnambulist — a  real  somnambulist !  and  yet 
how  different  from  that  mentioned  in  my  former  letter ! 
And  what  makes  the  difference  more  surprising  is,  that 
Miss  J.,  in  her  ordinary  walk  of  life,  was  a  real  female 
doctor.  She  had  read  books  of  medicine ;  she  knew  bo- 
tany ;  and  was  continually  making  up  family  nostrums, 
to  distribute  among  the  poor.  Yet  in  her  somnambulism 
she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sick  ! 

But  for  to-day  I  must  leave  the  somnambulists  at  rest, 
and  turn  myself  to  my  readers,  many  of  whom  have  al- 
ready honoured  the  Alpine  Philosopher  with  their  enqui- 
ries. Some  have  enquired  how  the  operation  is  to  be 
performed ;  whether  with  a  particular  instrument,  or 
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with  the  hand  only  ?  whether  upon  the  whole  body,  or 
upon  some  part  only  ?  whether  when  dressed,  or  other- 
wise ?  Others  have  also  desired  to  know  whether  tellu- 
rism  proscribes  all  sorts  of  medicines,  or  not ;  and  whe- 
ther there  be  any  sign  to  know  whether  the  cure  be  ac- 
complished. 

The  operation  is  generally  performed  with  the  hands 
only,  which  are  moved,  according  to  the  rules  of  tellurism, 
in  particular  directions,  from  the  head  to  the  extremities, 
resting  now  and  then  on  the  different  plexus,  or,  in  case 
of  local  disease,  on  the  affected  part.  The  manipulations 
are  of  two  kinds,  positive  and  negative — exciting  and 
calming  ;  some  more  or  less  so. 

The  tellurist  is  directed  therein  by  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  by  the  symptoms,  which  manifest  themselves 
in  many  forms.  Many  of  these  movements  are  founded 
upon  physiological  principles;  others  have  been  dis- 
covered by  somnambulists  :  and  a  few  are  merely  tra- 
ditional. 

The  principle,  however,  that  directs  the  whole  is  the 
law  of  bipolarity,  which  employs  the  positive  agencies  to 
call  forth  the  telluric  life.  Even  here,  as  in  every  other 
sciencCj  all  depends  on  the  talents,  genius,  good-will, 
perseverance^  presence  of  mind,  and  discrimination  of  the 
professor. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  strengthen  or  to  modify 
the  manipulations  with  the  aid  of  rooms  properly  fitted  up 
with  music,  perfumes,  flowers,  plants,  telluric  baths,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  auxiliaries  is  the  baquet,  oi 
telluric  battery.  The  baquets  are  vessels  variously  con- 
structed, filled  with  different  metals  and  magnetised 
water,  with  conductors,  and  other  arrangements.  Mes- 
mer  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  baquet ;  but,  in  his 
time  natural  philosophy  was  in  its  infancy ;  the  disco- 
veries of  Volta,  Galvani,  Ritter,  Davy,  Berzelius,  being 
all  posterior  to  his  invention,  his  baquet  was  very  im- 
perfect. 

Dr.  Wolfart,  in  Berlin,  has  improved  upon  the  plan  of 
his  master,  and  Professor  Kieser,  in  Jena,  has  improved 
upon  that  of  Wolfart.  The  Alpine  Philosopher,  turning 
to  the  advantage  of  the  science  the  recent  discoveries  of 
Faraday,  has  invented  a  new  baquet,  which  must  excel 
the  baquets  of  Wolfart  and  Kieser.  The  batteries  are  of 
the  greatest  use,  both  to  prepare  for  the  human  manipu- 
lation,  and  to  perfect  the  cure  of  those  local  diseases 
which  require  more  time  than  a  tellurist  can  devote  to  his 
patients ;  they  are  also  useful  in  cases  of  any  accident 
that  might  befal  the  tellurist. 

The  treatment  itself  is  not  alarming,  and  possesses  no- 
thing contrary  to  decency.  If  the  patient  is  confined,  the 
manipulation  is  made  over  the  bed-clothes,  otherwise  he 
may  be  seated  in  his  usual  dress.  One  thing,  however, 
must  be  observed  by  the  ladies,  namely,  to  lay  aside  their 
stays  whilst  they  undergo  their  treatment.  This  inven- 
tion  of  a  corrupted  taste,  this  Procrustes'-bed  of  fashion,  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  exposing  upon  some  future 
occasion. 

Tellurism,  being  founded  on  Nature,  does  not  pro- 
scribe the  use  of  medicine  altogether ;  it  proscribes  only 
its  abuses,  and  it  demands  from  its  patients  to  abstain 
from  allowing  any  anti-telluric  doctor  to  interfere  with 
the  cure. 


Sometimes  a  proper  course  of  medicine  and  diet  is  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  for  the  magnetic  treatment ;  sometimes 
a  bitter  medicine  is  required  to  assist  its  operation.  In 
certain  cases  a  little  physic  is  required  to  make  the  cure 
perfect  ,•  but  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  medicine 
presented  by  the  tellurist  differ  as  much  from  those  used 
by  the  Jati-o  chemist  as  Nature  differs  from  corrupted  art. 

Without  following  exactly  the  system  of  Hahnemann, 
the  practice  of  the  tellurist  is,  in  some  respects,  similar  to 
his.  Simple,  pure  drugs,  mostly  taken  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  rather  intended  to  develop  than  to  repress  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  small  but  repeated  dosesj  and  a 
'regimen  always  strictly  suited  to  the  individuality  of  the 
patient,  are  the  rules  followed  by  the  tellurist  in  his  medi- 
cal department. 

In  regard  to  the  time  in  which  the  treatment  is  to  be 
left  off,  the  tellurist  has  a  scientific  criterion,  which  in 
most  cases  is  infallible,  namely,  the  ceasing  of  the  visible 
effects  of  the  treatment.  It  is  mainly  a  peculiarity  of 
tellurism,  that,  after  the  cure  is  finished,  the  effects  pro- 
duced upon  the  patient  during  the  cure,  such  as  drowsi- 
ness, sleep,  convulsive  movements  of  the  eyelids,  disappear 
gradually  in  geometrical  progression,  as  soon  as  the  cure 
is  finished. 

Having  thus  answered  the  general  questions,  I  beg  to 
inform  my  readers  that,  if  any  of  them  desire  to  have 
private  consultations,  they  will  find  the  tellurist  at  home 
every  day  from  one  till  two  p.  m.,  at  36,  Castle-street- 
East,  Oxford-market,  where  letters  (post  paid)  may  be 
addressed.  THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE,  or,  FAITH  AND 
WORKS. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  Sir  Thomas  More's 
Utopia,  and  may  be  regarded  as  his  private  thoughts  re- 
specting toleration  on  matters  of  opinion  : — 

"At  the  first  construction  of  their  government,  Utopus 
having  understood  that,  before  his  coming  among  them, 
the  old  inhabitants  had  been  engaged  in  great  quarrels 
concerning  religion,  by  which  they  were  so  broken 
among  themselves  that  he  found  it  an  easy  thing  to  con- 
quer them,  since  they  did  not  unite  their  forces  against 
him,  but  every  different  party  in  religion  fought  by  them- 
selves. Upon  that,  after  he  had  subdued  them,  he  made 
a  law  that  every  man  might  be  of  what  religion  he  pleased, 
and  might  endeavour  to  draw  others  to  it  by  the  force  of 
argument,  and  by  amicable  and  modest  ways,  but  without 
bitterness  against  those  of  other  opinions ;  but  that  he 
ought  to  use  no  other  force  but  that  of  persuasion,  and 
was  neither  to  mix  reproaches  nor  violence  with  it ;  and 
such  as  did  otherwise  were  to  be  condemned  to  banish- 
ment or  slavery."  ''He  seemed  to  doubt  whether  those 
different  forms  of  religion  might  not  all  come  from  God, 
who  might  inspire  men  differently,  he  being  possibly 
pleased  with  a  variety  in  it;  and  so  he  thought  it  was  a 
very  indecent  and  foolish  thing  to  frighten  and  threaten 
other  men  to  believe  any  thing,  because  it  seemed  true  to 
him,  &c." 

Contrast  the  above  with  the  following  paragraph  from 
Hume's  History  of  England : — 

"  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  succeeded  Wolsey  as  chan- 
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cellor,  is  at  once  an  object  deserving  our  compassion,  and 
an  instance  of  the  usual  progress  of  men's  sentiments 
during  that  age.  This  man,  whose  elegant  genius  and 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  noble  spirit  of  antiquity 
had  given  him  very  enlarged  sentiments,  and  who  had, 
in  his  early  years,  advanced  principles  which,  even  at 
present,  would  be  deemed  somewhat  too  free,  had,  in  the 
course  of  events,  become  so  irritated  by  polemics,  and 
thrown  into  such  a  superstitious  attachment  to  the  an- 
cient faith,  that  few  inquisitors  have  been  guilty  of  greater 
violence  in  the  prosecution  of  heresy.  Though  adorned 
with  the  gentlest  manners,  as  well  as  the  purest  integrity, 
he  carried  to  the  utmost  height  his  aversion  to  heterodoxy  ; 
and  James  Bainham  in  particular,  a  gentleman  of  the 
Temple,  experienced  from  him  the  greatest  severity. 
Bainham,  accused  of  favouring  the  new  (Protestant) 
opinions,  was  carried  to  ]\Iore's  house,  and  having  refused 
to  discover  his  accompUces,  the  chancellor  ordered  him 
to  be  whipped  in  his  presence,  and  afterwards  sent  him 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  himself  saw  him  put  to  the  tor- 
ture. The  unhappy  gentleman,  overcome  by  all  these 
severities,  abjured  his  opinions;  but  feeUng  afterwards 
the  deepest  convictionfor  his  apostacy,  he  openly  returned 
to  his  former  tenets,  and  even  courted  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom. He  was  condemned  as  an  obstinate  and  relapsed 
heretic,  and  was  burned  in  Smithfield." 

More  himself  was  afterwards  beheaded  for  denying  the 
king's  supremacy,  and  much  public  sympathy  has  been 
expressed  for  his  fate  ;  but  was  Natiu-e  not  justly  avenged 
in  his  death  of  the  crimes  which  had  been  committed 
through  his  agency  ?" 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    SHEPHERD. 

Frien'd, — As  you  have  liberally  opened  the  pages  of 
the  Shepherd  to  the  seekers  of  truth  and  information,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  trifle  on  faith,  from  the 
private  circulation  of  the  late  Henry  Constantine  Jen- 
nings, the  antiquarian.  There  are  a  great  many  modes 
of  faith  and  opinions  at  this  present  time  ;  let  us  have 
the  positive  and  negative  on  all  sides  of  the  question,  I 
am  in  hopes  you  and  the  world  may  glean  some  edifica- 
tion thereby ;  and  if  they  please,  you  shall  have  another 
trifle  that  will  be  an  auxiliary  to  these  articles. — Your 
old  friend,  J.  S. 

THE    ARTICLES    OF    RATIONAL    FAITH. 

1.  That  nothing  can  be  more  clearly  manifest  than  the 
existence  of  the  Deity,  since  both  that  and  his  consum- 
mate excellence  are  every  day  loudly  asserted  by  cease- 
less miracles,  in  the  wondrous  accuracy  and  infinite 
variety  of  his  works. 

2.  That  the  unvarying  identity  of  the  different  species, 
and  the  infallibility  of  their  respective  instincts,  perma- 
nently deride  the  wretched  doctrine  of  chance ;  and  in 
concurrence  with  the  unerring  progress  of  the  amazing 
planetary  system,  unequivocally  proclaim  his  love  of 
rectitude. 

3.  That  the  immensity  and  permanency  of  the  whole 
creation  forcibly  prove  the  omnipotence,  and  naturally 
involve  the  incorruptibility,  of  its  divine  author. 

4.  That  as  every  article  of  it,  excepting  man,  is  appa- 
rently subjected  to  unerring  laws,  each  seems  to  suffice  to 
its  allotted  functions,  and  the  whole  to  have  finally  re- 
ceived its  destination. 


5.  That  all  supernatural  instruction  or  agency,  as  rela- 
tive to  human  transactions,  involve  partiahty,  and  there- 
fore cannot  consist  with  an  independent  being,  who  must 
of  necessity  be  just. 

6.  That  the  idea  of  omnipotence  is  inseparable  from 
that  of  unity. 

7.  That  we  can  know  of  God  only  what  is  manifest  in 
his  works,  for  that  the  contemplation  of  infinite  and 
eternal,  exceeds  the  power  of  limited  faculties. 

8.  That  yet  such  of  his  attributes  as  merely  relate  to 
us,  tliat  is,  to  our  moral  duties,  are  clearly  deducible 
from  his  works,  and  from  the  unerring  laws  eternally 
imposed  upon  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  elemen- 
tary creation. 

9.  That  man  only,  of  the  whole,  being  endowed  with 
reason,  is,  by  that  sole  faculty,  exclusively  invested  with 
the  means  of  acquiring  merit,  which  can  consist  only  in 
the  free  decision  and  steady  execution  of  what  is  laud- 
able, in  opposition  to  the  very  best  actions  of  impulsive 
instinct,  which  though  dirigible  by  the  reason  of  others, 
yet  evidently  preclude  aU  natural  choice. 

JO.  That  as  probation,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  chief 
object  of  this  distinguished  faculty,  the  future  reward  of 
its  laudable  exertions  is  but  consistent  with  that  just 
Deity  who  has  imposed  the  trial. 

11.  That  to  repine  at  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  or 
at  the  accidents  that  await  us,  even  from  our  birth,  is 
unjust,  siiiCe  the  very  essence  of  probation  involves  the 
alluring  influence  of  the  passions  under  the  sole  direction 
of  reason,  which  must  imply  free-will,  in  manifest  oppo- 
sition to  mere  brutal  instinct ;  for  without  the  existence 
of  worldly  evil,  and  strong  temptations  to  error,  there 
could  have  been  no  merit  in  moral  rectitude.* 

]  2.  That  though  the  human  intellect  is  subject  to  pre- 
judice and  to  disparity  of  cultivation,  yet  the  aggregate 
result  of  knowledge  and  experience  being  open  to  all,  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  to  enquire. 

13.  That,  as  local  mysteries  and  tenets  are  merely  ac- 
cidental, [See  Article  2. — Ed.]  and  by  consequence,  dis- 
cordant, they  cannot  be  productive  of  any  general  rule  of 
conduct,  since  none  can  justly  supersede  the  other. 

14.  But  that  reason  being  every  way  the  same,  if  we 
argue  from  eternal  and  unalterable  principles,  which  are 
hkewise  universal,  such  doctrines  being  every  where 
equally  demonstrable,  need  but  the  pure  cultivation  of 
integrity  to  be  universally  adopted. 

15.  That  as  they  fairly  promise  future  rewards  to  the 
votaries  of  benevolence  and  fortitude,  which  virtues,  un- 
der their  different  modifications,  include  every  moral  and 
social  duty,  there  is  just  reason  to  conclude  they  would 
be  universally  beneficial. 

16.  That  the  chief  objects  of  probation  depend  on 
virtuous  action  or  steady  forbearance,  as  either  may  re- 
spectively conduce  to  civil  benefit,  for  they  are  then 
manifestly  laudable.  That  of  rational  faith,  to  conciUate 
and  excite  those  duties,  and  to  confirm  our  perseverance 
in  them  ;  and  though  private  confidence  is  meritorious, 
blind  acquiescence  in  what  shocks  our  reason  is  an  im- 
pious prostitution  of  that  divine  faculty. 

H.  C.  JENNINGS. 
P.  S.  Harl  I  not  unequivocally  written   what  has  oc- 

*  Conscience,  if  more  strong,  would  act  like  instinct,  and  con- 
sequently preclude  all  merit.  Xow,  the  difference  between  in- 
stinct and  reason  is  this  :  Instinct  never  draws  the  least  inference. 
No  instance  proves  brutes  making  anything  particularly  beneficial 
to  themselves,  even  in  case  of  security,  luxury,  or  preservatioa, 
further  than  the  law  of  instinct ;  and  they  possess  no  compassion 
further  than  their  young  ones  are  reared  up,  or  memory  farther 
than  they  are  interested. 
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curred  to  me  upon  such  an  important  subject,  I  had  acted 
incousistently  with  my  own  principles  ;  for  1  have  ever 
freely  censured  those  who,  instead  of  personally  and  ex- 
plicitly committing  to  the  world  any  valuable  rule  or  in- 
ference that  their  application  had  been  rewarded  with, 
and  that  they  might  deem  interesting  to  mankind,  have 
been  cautiously  contented  with  the  bare  mention  of  their 
discovery.  The  negligence  of  the  wise  and  virtuous 
Socrates,  in  this  respect,  is  to  be  regretted.  Even  Mr. 
Locke,  Avhom  it  is  almost  heresy  to  blame,  had,  I  think, 
acted  more  consistently  if,  in  lieu  of  leaving  it  to  posterity, 
he  had  candidly  risked  his  solution  of  that  intricate  pro- 
blem concerning  spirit.  H.  C.  J. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  "  WOMAN." 

Many  enquire  what  is  our  purpose  in  bringing  forward 
the  doctrine  of  Joanna  Southcott,  and  ask,  rather  sneer- 
ingly,  what  we  can  make  of  it.  Yet  such  people  pretend 
to  be  nniversalUits  !  Universalists !  and  yet  cast  anything 
out  of  the  plan  of  the  universe  !  'We  shall  leave  these 
people  for  a  season  to  recover  their  senses,  and  go  on. 

The  progress  of  all  Nature  is  towards  universalism, 
not  the  universalism  of  the  little  old-fashioned  Christian 
sect  long  known  in  Britain  by  that  name,  who  are  only 
universalists  in  denying  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment;  but  universalism  in  the  widest  and  most  compre- 
hensive meaning  of  which  the  word  is  capable  ;  univer- 
salism which  maintains  a  system  of  Nature,  of  which 
every  institution,  small  or  great,  forms  an  essential  and 
predestinated  part. 

In  running  down  the  stream  of  progress,  therefore,  it 
is  our  duty  always  to  examine  the  latest  movements. 
The  two  streams  of  faith  and  infidelity  flow  upon  two 
very  different  soils,  but  they  will  meet  at  last  in  the  great 
ocean  of  truth. 

St.  Simonism  is  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the  last,  move  in 
thehne  of  faith  on  the  continent,  and  many  beautiful  doc- 
trinal truths  it  has  brought  forth;  but  it  attempted  to 
practise  before  it  was  ripe.  It  was  defective,  and  it 
was  sensible  of  its  defect ;  it  wanted  the  feminine  prin- 
ciple ;  hence  it  for  ever  spoke  of  the  free  woman  and  her 
doctrine,  and  looked  and  longed  for  her  appearance ;  it  is 
now  scattered,  but  not  lost ;  the  spirit  is  yet  alive. 

Owenism  is  the  last  move  in  the  opposite  department 
in  England,  and  it  also  has  taught  many  splendid  moral 
and  political  truths  ;  but  its  followers  have  not  analysed 
the  progress  of  Nature,  and  therefore  they  look  for  no- 
thing but  statistical  co-operation  and  infidelity,  expecting 
to  get  rid  of  old  religion  by  letting  it  alone.  Whether 
they  can  accompUsh  this  or  not,  time  will  declare,  but  this 
is  their  object;  hence,  they  oppose  religion  only  by 
maintaining  that  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances, 
and  believes  or  disbelieves  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  birth,  education,  &c. ;  which  is  all  true  enough ;  but 
this  does  not  show  how  they  are  to  get  rid  of  the  circum- 
stances which  create  belief. 

Now,  how  does  it  happen  that  these  two  parties  are  re- 
spectively placed  as  they  are — the  spiritual  eastward, 
and  the  material  westward,  in  England?  Our  science 
of  Nature  explains  it  at  once.  We  have  often  said  that 
the  spiritual  is  the  male,  the  material  the  female  depart- 
ment ;  that  the  progress  is  from  male  to  female,   and 


from  east  to  west ;  that  England  is  the  end  of  the  line  of 
progress  ;  hence,  the  two  great  centres  of  the  movement 
are  first  France,  second  England  ;  and  the  two  great 
systems  of  political  regeneration  in  both  have  been  charac- 
terised— the  first  by  a  spiritual,  or  doctrinal  and  scientific; 
the  second  by  a  material,  or  moral  and  statistic  character. 
We  are  not  so  silly  as  to  discuss  the  question  "  which  of 
the  two  is  best  ?"  they  are  both  best,  and  have  been  useful 
in  their  place  ;  but  there  is  more  to  come. 

St.  Simonism  is  a  kind  of  scientific  faith,  which  it 
attains  by  an  analysis  of  Nature.  Owenism  is  an  artifi- 
cial morality,  which  it  accomplishes  by  removing  the  po- 
litical causes  of  crime.  But  these  two  do  not  meet  the 
wants  of  mankind  ;  the  trinity  is  not  yet  complele ;  the 
revelations  of  the  yet  unexpounded  mysteries  of  Nature 
demand  also  a  share  of  our  consideration  ;  and  he  who 
denies  it  must  just  wait  till  he  come  to  his  senses  ;  he 
will  suflPer  defeat  after  defeat  till  he  makes  concession  or 
the  grave  receives  him. 

That  other  department  is  what  is  generally  esteemed 
the  lowest  by  some,  and  the  highest  by  others ;  but  modern 
philosophy  has  already  ranked  it  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  of  intellect.  Being  so,  who  more  fitted  to  represent 
it  than  that  sex  which  has  been  degraded  to  the  servitude 
of  the  male,  and  whose  nature  is  as  little  understood  as 
theology  itself;  that  sex,  whose  nature  is  a  mystery,  and 
capable,  like  religion,  of  descending  to  the  lowest  and  ris- 
ing to  the  highest  rank  of  morality  ar.d  refinement. 
Dependence  has  hitherto  been  the  character  of  woman — 
''  thy  desire  shall  be  unto  thy  husband,  and  he  siiall  rule 
over  thee."  Now,  what  department  of  thought  or  action 
is  more  dependent  than  old  religion  }  it  is  the  very  grave 
of  originality  and  self-direction;  it  teaches  us  to  submit 
all  our  ways  to  a  mystery,  to  cast  off  our  own  wisdom,  and 
subject  our  reason  to  the  dictation  of  a  visioH,  a  dream,  or 
a  miracle  :  vdio  more  suited  to  represent  this  department 
than  woman,  the  subject  of  man  } 

Now,  we  ask  those  who  impugn  our  sagacity,  what 
other  woman  in  the  world  they  can  adduce  as  representa- 
tive of  this  department  of  Nature  but  the  one  we  have 
selected  .''  Who  was  it  that,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  astonished  all  Europe  with  her  singular  preten- 
sions, her  denunciations  of  wrath  upon  the  kings,  and  le- 
gislators, and  priests  of  the  old  world,  and  foretold  the 
regeneration  of  the  earth  and  mankind,  under  a  better  and 
a  perfect  system  of  divine  government  ?  Who  was  it 
that  foretold  and  demonstrated  from  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  scriptures,  in  a  manner  that  had  never  before 
suggested  itself  to  our  all-wise  and  all-learned  theologians, 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  only  ihe  first,  and  that  a  second  de- 
liverer must  come  to  complete  the  work  that  his  Father 
had  begun. 

Then  palaces  shall  rise.     The  joyful  Son 
Shall  finish  what  bis  shoit-livcd  Sire  begun. 

Who  was  it  that  told  them  that  the  mystery  of  revela- 
tion must  close  with  a  woman,  as  creation  closed  with  a 
woman  ;  that  the  feminine  nature  was  the  last  in  the  line 
of  progression,  and  that  from  it  arose  the  new  nature,  the 
second  birth  .''  One  woman  only.  No  man  can  point  out 
another.  What  that  woman  individually  thought  we  care 
not.  She  knew  nothing ;  but  her  writings  most  distinctly 
declare,  that  the  son  she  was  to  bear  wag  a  spiritual  son. 
The  Spirit  says,  "Let  no  man  vainly  imagine  that  this 
child-birth  means  temporalhj.  I  tell  you  all  it  means 
spiritually;  and  know  all  men,  through  this  child-birth 
the  woman  shall  be  freed  from  the  transgression  of  the 
fall."   She  was  deluded  into  a  false  conceit,  like  all  other 
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such  characters,  that  it  was  toT)e  a  real  child ;  but  she 
was  a  fool,  and  so  were  all  those  who  followed  her.  Her 
child  is  Universalism,  New  Christianity— not  a  man,  but 
a  doctrine  or  system— a  spirit— Christianity  born  again, 
and  of  the  woman  born. 

Nor  is  she,  or  her  church,  the  only  bride.  Matenahsm 
is  also  a  bride  in  its  own  department,  and  claims  the  very 
same  deUverance  for  woman  that  Joanna  claimed  for  her 
sex :  only  raateriaUsm  claims  it  from  the  laws  of  man,  as 
a  matter  of  right.  Joanna,  in  the  spirit  of  the  system  to 
which  she  belonged,  claimed  it  from  God  against  the 
Devil,  and  her  followers  keep  up  the  same  practice,  not 
considering  that  God  and  the  Devil  are  both  in  the  laws 
of  the  land.  Were  the  two  parties  to  join  their  clamours 
they  would  strengthen  one  another  ;  but  at  present  they 
rail  at  each  other,  and  the  Devil  laughs  at  them  both. 

MateriaUsm  is  the  feminine  Nature,  as  we  have  already 
demonstrated  ;  and  here  we  find  the  two  brides  in  Eng- 
land, alone.  The  two  brides  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this?  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  science  of 
mysticism  know  this  well  enough ;  others  know  no  more 
of  it  than  an  oyster ;  they  are  the  bond- woman  and  the 
free  ;  but  of  this  hereafter.  ^^^ 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  D.  complains  of  our  partiality  to  Moses ;    but  he 
does  not  state  in  what  our  partiahfy  consists.     Is  he  sorry 
that  we  prefer  the  Pentateuch  of  Closes  to  the  Shasters 
of  the  Hindoos  ?     Then  we  are  sorry  for  him.     His  let- 
ter, upon  the  whole,  is  very  gentlemanly,   compared  to 
many  which  we  receive,  and  deserves  a  respectful  answer ; 
but  there  are  some  points  on  which  he  has  grievously 
wronged  and  misrepresented  us.     He  says  that,  accord- 
ing to  our  own  showing,  Moses  was  a  Uterary  plunderer, 
and  that  the  whole  book  of  Leviticus  was  stolen  from 
the  Vedas   of  the   Hindoos !     Really,    this  is   too  bad. 
He  ought  to  have  quoted  chapter  and  verse.      We  have 
often   affirmed  that    the   elements   of  the   Jewish   and 
Christian  religion  were  in  the  world  before  the  epoch  of 
their  institution  ;  but  we  never  accused  Moses  of  tran- 
scribing  other  writings ;  and  yet  it  is  very  probable  that 
he  took  his  cosmogony  from  ancient  records.    We  analyse 
the  progress  of  Nature,  and  it  matters  very  little  to  us 
whether  J\f OSes  be  an  original  or  not;  that  does  not  mo- 
dify in  the  slightest  degree  the  question  of  the  divmity 
of  his  religion,  which  does  not  depend  upon  ancient  tes- 
timony, miracle,  or  tradition,  for  its  authority,  but  upon 
the  matter-of-fact  unquestionable  circumstance  of  its  hav- 
ing prevailed  over  every  other  religion,  and  run  down  the 
stream   of  intellectual  progression  to  the  present  day, 
where  it  has  enthroned  itself  in  its  legitimate  successor, 
Christianity,  as  the  arch  religion  of  the  old  world,  and 
therefore  the  representative  of  the  god  of  this  world.     No 
man  in  his  senses  can  dispute  this  fact,  and  we  ask  no- 
thing but  acknowledged  facts  to  proceed  upon.      We 
don't  rest  upon  fables  and  conjectures,  like  the  mtidels, 
and  their  pious  counterparts,  the  priests.     What  A.  D. 
has  written  respecting  the  Mosaic  history  is  much  more 
reasonable  than  his  '  theory.'    We  quote  his  own  words : 

"  But  your  friend  Moses's  account  seems  a  httle  ex- 
traordinary :  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology,  the 
whole  world,  with  the  exception  of  eight  human  beings, 
was  drowned  by  a  rain  which  lasted  three  hundred  and 
seventy.seven  days;  in  a  hundred  years  after,  Noah  and 
his  offspring  built  the  famous  Tower  of  Babel,  and  I 
dare  say  the  city  walls  were  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  Now  the  whole  population  of  the  earth  at  this 
period  could  not  have  been  more  than  fourteen  hundred, 
and  there  must  have  been  no  sterUity  among  the  ladies, 


nor  want  of  vigour  amongst  the  gentlemen,   to  produce 
that  number.     Yet  off  goes  one  party  to  found  an  empire 
in  China,  another  to  found  a  kingdom  in  Egypt,  &c.  Two 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  years  after,  Abraham  leaves  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon,  to  Canaan,  from  thence  to  Egypt, 
where  he  finds  a  icing  and  court,  and  a  flourishing  nation, 
with  a  numerous   population,  and  the  granary  of  the 
world.     Surely  there  must  have  been  a  httle  necromancy 
in  all  this  rapid  increase  of  population,  and  discovery  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.  Talkabout  the  ignorance  of  the  an- 
cients ;  their  achievements  were  a  succession  of  miracles." 
The  truth  or  falsehood  of  local  histories  and  traditions 
we  care  httle  about,  and  we  think  A.  D.  is  wasting  his 
thoughts  upon  details  and  trifles  which  would  be  much 
better  applied  to  more  general  subjects.     What  would  he 
gain  were  he  to  prove  the  historical  Bible  a  lie,  even  sup- 
pose it|were  possible  ?     Nothing.     We  should  puzzle  his 
wits  even  then,  and  keep  up  the  Shepherd  with  as  much 
spirit  as   ever.     It  is  the  divinity  of  Nature  we  contend 
for— the  divinity  of  error  as  well  as  of  truth.     All  is  from 
the  self-same  omniscient  mind,  who  employs  error  to 
train  humanity  to  the  model  of  his  own  benevolent  inten- 
tions ;    and  we  defy  any  man  to  show  that  truth  could 
ever  be  attained  without  coming  through  the  intellectual 
and  moral  furnace  of  error.  Error  is  the  school  of  the  hu- 
man mind ;   t7-uth  is  the  completion  of  human  education. 
An  infidehty  that  opposes  old  religion  is  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue ;  but  one  that  denies  a  systematic  plan  in  the  progres- 
sion and  general  training  of  humanity  is  the  excess  of 
apostacy  from  right  reason.  When  an  anatomist  dissects  an 
animal,  and  finds  an  organ  of  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  use,  he  never  suspects  that  it  is  useless  ;  he  inva- 
riably says  to  himself,   "  What  is  the  design  of  this  ?" 
This  is  wisdom.     Then  why  not  follow  it  in  dissecting 
more  general   and   extensive   organisations   of  nature? 
Reasoning  from  small  to  great,  we  ought  certainly  to  con- 
clude that  the  same  systematic  plan  prevails  throughout 
all  nature.     But  infidels,  and  indeed  all  believers,  reduce 
all  to  chaos.     They  are  all  ahke,  and  perfectly  unintelli- 
gible either  to  themselves  or  others. 

If  A.  D.  reads  more,  he  may  probably  find  that  the 
kingdoms  and  kings  of  those  days  were  much  naore  in- 
significant than  he  imagines;  for  Abraham  with  his  own 
servants,  three  hundred  and  eighteen  men,  attacked  four 
of  those  kings,  and  defeated  them.  A  kingdom  in  those 
days  was  only  a  large  farm.  Moreover,  the  Septuagint 
Bible  makes  1,257  years  between  Abraham  and  the  flood. 
It  was  common  enough  for  the  Jews  to  omit  generations 
in  their  genealogical  lists,  and  thus,  contrary  to  all  other 
nations,  to  shorten,  instead  of  lengthen,  the  times  that 
are  past;  but  it  is  evident  they  had  no  other  object  in 
view  but  saving  trouble ;  and  after  all  they  are  the  most 
rational  and  consistent  of  all  ancient  historians  and  chro- 
nologists.  


Mr.  Malby  next  week. _^___ 

A  Lecture  upon  TeUurism,  or  Animal  Magnetism, 
by  The  Alpine  Philosopher,  at  the  request  of^  the 
"Society  for  the  Acquisition  of  Useful  Knowledge,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  March  10,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36, 
Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.— Admittance  Free. 

Mb.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

Those  who  have  carefully  followed  us  from  the  begin- 
ning must  long  ere  this  have  thoroughly  understood  that 
our  universalism  includes  all  things — the  past,  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  future.  And,  indeed,  an  ordinary  share  of 
■what  is  usually  called  common  sense  might  be  expected 
to  teach  this  at  first,  without  the  trouble  of  definitions 
and  explanations.  But  so  grossly  perverted  have  the 
people's  minds  become  by  the  exclusive  views  and  philo- 
sophical absurdities^  of  fidelity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
infidelity  on  the  other,  that  the  eyes  of  the  human  under- 
standing at  this  moment  distort,  discolour,  and  misrepre- 
sent every  idea  of  a  System  of  Nature. 

How  is  it  possible  that  there  can  be  a  System  of  Na- 
ture if  it  is  all  or  in  part  accidental  ?  Yet  there  is  no 
public  teacher,  no  author,  dead  or  living,  who  ever  had  any 
other  idea  of  a  System  of  Nature,  but  that  of  a  system  of 
chance  or  chaos.  We  know  that  many  pretend  otherwise : 
the  Calvinists  profess  the  doctrine  of  predestination  ;  but 
if  you  merely  put  them  to  the  test,  by  asking  if  Mahomet 
"was  the  servant  and  prophet  of  the  Lord,  they  are  non- 
plused immediately.  Mirabeau  writes  a  System  of  Na- 
ture, as  he  calls  it ;  but  he  neither  saw,  nor  professed  to 
see,  any  system  or  method  in  the  progress  of  society :  for 
the  principal  object  he  had  in  view  was  to  show  that  there 
was  none.  Priests  and  believers  profess  to  believe  in 
prophecies;  prophecies  also  of  corruption  of  every  species. 
But  in  this  corruption  God  has  no  hand ;  it  is  all  an  ac- 
cident, which  occurs  or  not  occurs  by  the  free-will  of  a 
being  whose  power  is  not  considered  equal  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  plan  which  he  himself  has  invented  for 
human  destruction.  Thus  the  Devil's  plan  is  counter- 
acted by  God,  and  God  is  guided  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  Devil's  free-agency ;  and  so,  what  with  one  plan,  and 
what  with  another,  all  opposing  and  defeating  each  other, 
there  is  evidently  nothing  but  chaos  after  all.  AH  the 
doctrines  of  the  old  world  are  atheistic,  because  they  all 
involve  the  idea  of  the  action  of  a  power  which  is  not  God. 
To^  conceive  such  an  absurdity  is  sufficient  to  extinguish 
rationality  ;  and  it  is  because  men  have  actually  reasoned 
upon  this  supposition  that  they  are  all  irrational.  No- 
thing is  more  common  than  to  hear  men  say  they  don't 
beUeve  in  a  God,  but  they  believe  in  sl power!  By  which 
they  mean  a  dead  power  !  A  power  which  acts,  but  does 
not  know  it.  This  is  the  God  of  the  atheist ;  this  is  the 
Nature  of  the  deist  and  the  Christian.  All  believe  in  this 
dead  power !  To  reason  with  men  who  have  the  folly 
to  support  such  an  idea  is  ahnost  hopeless ;  and  we  should 
marvel  greatly  how  it  could  have  been  harboured  one  in- 


stant in  a  human  mind,  did  we  not  know  that  the  System 
of  Nature  teaches  us  the  necessity  of  man  being  brought 
through  the  thickest  clouds  of  absurdity  and  ignorance 
before  he  arrives  at  simple  truth.  The  whole  world  lies 
in  this  darkness  ;  not  a  single  sect  or  party  forms  an  ex- 
ception ;  and  this  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  that^great 
and  sublime  truth,  that  the  God  of  this  world  is  the 
Prince  of  Darkness — the  prince  of  intellectual  and 
moral  darkness.  Yet  even  the  professed  reformers  of  the 
day,  so  far  from^leading  men  out  of  this  intellectual 
gloom,  are  going  deeper  and  deeper  into  it.  Atheism  is 
merely  the  last  move  of  old  theology ;  it  is  merely  the 
Nature  of  the  old  theologian,  without  his  God.  It  is 
curious  that  our  philosophical  magi  of  modern  times  don't 
see  this  glaring  fact. 

The  past  philosophy  is  all  the  system  of  Death.  It 
is  to  the  system  of  universal  Life  that  we  propose  to  lead 
those  who  are  willing  to  follow. 

Were  we  to  judge  of  the  final  importance  of  any  natu- 
ral production  by  its  first  appearance  on  the  sphere  of 
existence,  we  should  form  a  very  erroneous  notion  of  its 
rank  in  the  scale  of  being.  We  should  despise  an  acorn 
as  a  thing  of  no  value ;  the  little  dark  spot  in  a  putrifying 
egg,  would  be  still  more  contemptible.  Yet  that  acorn 
becomes  an  oak ;  the  dark  spot  in  the  egg,  the  heart  of  a 
chicken,  from  which  comes  forth  the  wonderful  fabric  of 
an  animated  being.  It  is  not  upon  the  principle  involved 
in  these  simple  facts  that  those  men  reason,  who  say  that 
it  is  absurd  to  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  opinions 
and  mythologies  of  a  petty  nation  inhabiting  the  borders 
of  the  Dead  Sea ;  a  tract  of  land  so  small  as  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  ancients,  or  blended  with  the  surrounding 
empires  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor ;  that  a  cattle-dealer 
and  shepherd  of  the  name  of  Abraham  should  be  a  person 
of  such  importance,  that  his  faith  and  his  family  preten- 
sions should  precede  those  of  any  other  individual  of  those 
ancient  times.  But  what  say  these  objectors  to  the  fact, 
that  so  it  is;  that  that  little  seed  has  continued  amid  the 
revolutions  of  empires  to  grow  and  overspread  the  world 
with  its  fruit?  "  So  it  is  ;"  this  is  all  that  requires  to  be 
said  upon  the  subject,  to  overturn  the  objection  of  these 
petty  philosophers.  And  amid  all  the  reformations  and 
revolutions  of  thought  and  opinion,  this  despised,  this 
contemptible  mythology,  has  superseded  every  other,  by 
swallowing  them  up,  as  the  rod  of  Aaron,  its  representa- 
tive, did  before  it. 

We  often  hear  and  read  the  stale  idea  that  has  per- 
vaded the  whole  soul  of  the  modern,  but  now  dying,  sys- 
tem of  French  materialism,  an  idea  that  forms  the  essence 
of  a  popular  work  called  "  Volney's  Ruins  of  Eropire»;** 
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that  system  after  system  has  been  reared  in  succession, 
and  system  after  system  died  and  disappeared ;  conse- 
quently, judging  from  the  past,  in  our  anticipations  of 
the  future,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  that  which  is 
now  accounted  inviolable  and  everlasting  truth  will  meet 
vdth  the  same  fate  as  preceding  creeds,  which  are  now 
swallowed  up  in  everlasting  oblivion.  Those  who  reason 
so,  have  no  idea  of  the  science  of  progress ;  it  seems  never 
even  to  have  flickered  in  the  fancy  of  the  eloquent  author 
of  the  "  Ruins  of  Empires  :"  his  only  idea  was  that  of  a 
succession  of  systems,  which  he  has  represented  as  rolling 
down,  one  after  the  other,  like  so  many  chimney-pots, 
which  Ignorance,  with  his  sooty  face,  has  always  taken 
care  to  replace  with  another.  The  statement  is  only  par- 
tially correct ;  but  the  partiality  of  the  statement  is  so 
unscientific  and  critically  defective,  that  it  fills  the  mind 
with  a  most  erroneous  idea  of  the  "  course  of  time." 

It  is  not  true  that  system  after  system  has  succeeded 
another  in  the  lapse  of  ages ;  it  is  true  that  there  were 
many  famous  systems  of  superstition  and  mythology, 
which  are  now  swallowed  up  and  for  ever  lost ;  but  there 
is  one,  which,  trace  it  as  far  back  as  you  please,  has  been 
invariably  progressing  to  this  hour,  and  which  will  spread 
out  its  branches  much  wider  than  ever,  and  end  in  uni- 
versalism  at  last.  Our  present  Christianity  is  the  lineal 
offspring  of  the  religion  of  Abraham  ;  it  is  at  this  mo- 
ment spreading  far  and  wide,  even  in  its  corrupt  and  illi- 
beral sense,  over  the  whole  habitable  world;  and  we 
have  already  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  still 
more  liberal  and  universal  sense  to  come,  which  will  put 
to  blush  all  the  boasted  liberalism  and  charity  of  any  ne- 
gative or  rejective  system. 

Had  Volney  pointed  out  this  manifest  peculiarity  in 
his  "  Ruins  of  Empires,"  it  might  have  been  a  work  for 
future  generations  to  class  amongst  the  gems  of  science  ; 
but,  as  it  stands  at  present,  it  is  a  false  and  delusive  out- 
line, with  much  of  the  fancy  and  taste  of  the  poet,  but 
destitute  of  the  accuracy  of  the  draftsman  and  the  painter. 

When  a  seed  is  put  into  the  ground,  it  first  sends  forth 
its  radicle  downwards  to  take  root ;  it  then  sends  forth 
its  plumula  upwards  ;  these  two  polar  germs  are  enclosed 
between  the  two  lobes  of  the  seed,  which  lobes  decay  as 
soon  as  they  have  served  the  purpose  of  bringing  forth 
the  germ;  the  germ  continues  to  grow,  and,  by  and  by, 
the  flower  appears,  and  blossoms  for  a  season ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  seed-vessel  is  impregnated,  the  blossom  decays, 
and  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  genial  heat  of  sunshine.  Were 
a  botanist,  in  giving  a  description  of  these  successive  de- 
cays of  lobes  and  corollas,  to  omit  the  circumstance  of 
the  continued  progression  of  the  same  individual  plu- 
mula which  first  ascended  from  the  two  lobes  of  the 
buried  seed,  and  progressed  upward  till  it  terminated  in 
the  everlasting  seed  again,  and  merely  tell  you  that  first 
one  lobe  died,  then  another,  then  one  leaf  and  another, 
then  one  flower  and  another,  implying,  at  the  same  time, 
that  there  was  no  systematic  connexion  between  these 
changes,  and  no  specific  end  to  be  ultimately  accompHshed 
by  all  these  successive  revolutions,  he  would  give  you 
such  another  system  of  botany  as  Volney  has  of  progress 
.  — a  system  without  meaning,  which  would  leave  no  idea 
of  beauty,  order,  or  arrangement  in  the  mind,  but  incline 


the  young  student  to  regard  a  plant  as  a  sort  of  "  lusus 
nature,"  a  species  of  monster,  unintelligible  in  its 
movements,  and  useless  in  its  purposes.  But  there  is 
no  such  botany  taught ;  men  are  reasonable  beings  when 
studying  the  minor  organization  of  plants  and  animals  ; 
but  when  they  begin  to  study  the  organization  of  univer- 
sal man,  and  human  society,  then  all  their  good  sense 
immediately  forsakes  them  ;  Chaos  directs  their  thoughts. 
Hence,  such  refined  and  well-informed  minds  as  the 
French  infidels,  and  a  few  of  the  English,  who  are 
bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  dead  march  of  materialism, 
imagine  they  are  reasoning  most  conclusively  and  unan- 
swerably, when  they  speak  of  system  tumbling  over 
system  in  endless  succession;  whilst  they  keep  out  of 
view  the  one  religion  of  progress,  which,  like  the  spinal 
marrow,  has  run  up  the  back-bone  of  Time,  and  is  now 
forming  the  brain  and  intellectual  system  of  the  new 
world.  They  are  trying  to  cut  that  spine,  and  form  a 
brain  without  it.  Even  suppose  they  could,  what  a 
monster  they  would  make — a  sort  of  cephalopode,  with 
feet  on  its  head  (if  feet  it  could  get),  and  neither  back 
nor  belly. 

The  Jewish  church  is  the  seed-vessel  of  humanity. 
There  all  the  anthers  and  stamina  of  other  systems 
shower  their  fertilizing  dust,  then  wither  and  drop;  but 
within  it  is  contained  the  germ  of  another  system,  which 
will  yet  cover  the  habitable  globe,  and  realize  the  rea- 
sonable prospects  of  those  who  look  for  God's  kingdom 
upon  earth.  Fruit  is  not  good  until  it  be  ripe.  It  is 
always  bitter  before  it  is  sweet;  green,  unsightly,  and 
unshapely  in  its  infancy.  And  it  can  only  be  in  the 
puberty  of  society,  when  the  manhood  of  human  intel- 
lect is  come  to  its  prime,  that  any  institution,  however 
divine  or  miraculous  in  its  origin,  can  respond  to  the 
wishes  of  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  mind.  That  pu- 
berty is  approaching,  by  the  rapid  progression  of  science 
and  art,  by  the  aid  of  which  mankind  become  fellow 
labourers  with  God  in  renewing  the  face  of  nature,  and 
bringing  into  being  the  new  creation.  Revelation  and 
mystery  keep  pace  with  this  progression  in  a  state  of 
hostility,  and  foreshow  the  same  happy  results,  by  the 
sole  intervention  of  miracle  and  prophecy,  which  the 
other  anticipates  independent  of  either;  both  are  blind 
to  the  final  result,  which  is  the  co-operation  of  the  great 
powers  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  nature  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  sanctify  both  extremes  as  indispensable  in 
the  great  economy  of  the  social  frame — the  one  for  re- 
vealing the  mysteries  of  external  nature,  and  the  other 
for  unveiUng  the  secrets  of  the  human  mind,  its  pros- 
pects, and  its  connexion  with  the  universal  spirit. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 


FRAGMENTS. 

Est  Deus  in  nobis. 

God  is  withiu  our  own  bosom.  . 

Every  thing  in  natui^  has  something  of  divine,  either 
concealed  or  manifest ;  even  the  criminal  and  the  profli- 
gate preserve  continually  something  of  the  Eternal  Spirit, 
which  moves  them  after  perfection.     Most  probably,  ria 
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one  seeks  after  that  which  he  fancies  to  find,  nor  strives 
he  to  obtain  that  which  he  pretends  to  seek.  Most  as- 
suredly we  all  seek,  though  unconsciously,  the  same 
object. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  solitary  recesses  of  nature,  or 
■when  the  dazzling  centre  of  our  planetary  system  is  re- 
moved from  our  sight,  or  when  a  heart  dear  to  our 
heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  that  the  God  who  dwells  within 
our  own  bosom  reveals  himself,  even  to  those  whom  the 
toils  and  passions,  false  systems,  and  broils  of  daily  life, 
lave  deprived  of  the  consciousness  of  its  existence. 


The  hiunan  being  who  tlius,  for  the  first  time,  becomes 
conscious  that  there  is  a  God,  is  like  unto  him  who,  born 
blind,  is  by  some  happy  accident  suddenly  restored  to 
sight.  The  world  is  for  him  a  new  creation  ;  he  beholds 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  That  which  before  ap- 
peared dark,  lifeless,  and  discordant,  he  sees  ghttering 
in  various  colours,  full  of  life  and  heavenly  harmony. 


There  is  another  way  to  restore  the  sight  to  those  who, 
in  their  blindness,  do  not  perceive  God,  besides  the  soli- 
tude of  nature,  the  glory  of  the  night,  unveiling  the 
wonders  of  myriads  of  stars,  or  the  pangs  and  woes  of  a 
heart  which  mourns  upon  the  death  of  a  beloved  being — 
it  is  through  the  wonders  of  art,  particularly  through  the 
medium  of  music,  and  its  twin  sister,  poetry. 

Not  as  if  music  and  poetry  were  always,  and  under  all 
forms,  the  revealers  of  God.  I  speak  of  that  true,  genuine 
art,  that  comes  from  the  heart  and  from  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  our  souls,  imparting  a  radiant  hfe  to  all  around 
it.  We  have  often  lamented  how  the  journals  were 
doomed  to  give  publicity  to  the  productions  of  unwinged 
mocking-birds.  To-day  we  rejoice  in  introducing  to  our 
readers  a  young  poet,  who  happily  has  entered  upon  the 
right  way  to  become  a  true  poet ;  that  is,  one  to  whom 
poesy  appears  as  the  eternal  allegory  of  God  in  Nature. 
THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 


REFLECTIONS   ON  A   CHANGE   FROM    DAY 
TO  NIGHT. 

Now  night  drew  on ;  'twas  dark,  and  the  gay  stars. 
Watching  the  flowers  as  they  fell  asleep. 
Were  bright  above  me.     They  were  beautiful, 
And  in  their  soft  revealings  seem'd  to  say, 
"  Death  is  but  in  the  dying."     This  I  felt ; 
And  the  first  break  of  silence  was  a  burst 
Of  tearful  ecstacy. 

What  had  I  seen  ?     The  sun  of  day  go  down ; 
The  red  horizon  deepen  into  dark. 
And  its  hfe- working  influence  pass  away ; 
And  yet,  no  death  around  me :  rather  life, 
Reveal'din  a  sweet  contrast,  beautiful 
As  was  the  mid-day  life.     The  accustom'd  air 
Sparkled  with  splendour,  while  above  me  shone 
Centres  of  systems  in  a  single  star 
Convolved.     "  Great  God  of  day  and  night,"  I  said, 
"  How  wondrous  are  thy  ways !    Lo !  Nature's  half 
Entranced  in  sleep,  while  on  a  slurab'ring  world 
• .      A  thousand  living  things  are  looking  down." 


Thus  said  I,  or  thus /eft  I  ;  for  the  soul's  voice 
Spoke  it  within  me,  and  with  accent  soft. 
Attuned  by  Nature  in  her  sympathy. 

I  stood  awhile — unutterable  thoughts. 
Made  up  of  feeling  most,  and  wonderment, 
Pass'd  to  and  fro  ;  when  like  a  flash  it  cross'd. 
That  what  we  see  in  dying  is  no  more 
Than  the  mysterious  mother  of  new  life  ; 
That  life  and  death,  and  light  and  dark  are  one  ; 
That  all  is  one,  and  that  the  multitude 
Of  varied  life  is  but  a  unity 
Made  so  by  a  wise  Maker. — Frank  Johnson. 

LETTERS   ON    TELLURISM,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  ANIiMAL  MAGNETISM. 

LETTER   XI. 

"  Qui  uovit  rebus,  sive  rerum  mixturis  ccelum  propitium  solem- 
que  infundere,  mirabilia  prasstare  potest  atquc  hinc  oranis  magica 
opevatio  peiidet." — Maxwell,  Med,  magn.  Aph.  xxxv. 

He  ivho  knows  how  to  infuse  into  bodies  or  their  elements  the 
favourable  powers  of  heaven  and  of  the  sun,  can  alone  perform 
wonderful  cures ;  and  from  this  alone  depend  all  the  operations 
of  tellurism. 

It  was  my  intention  to  present  my  readers  with  some 
instances  of  that  wonderful  phenomenon  produced  by  tel- 
lurism, called  artificial  somnambulism ;  I  chose  facts 
which  occurred  to  me  during  my  practice,  because  I  could 
vouch  for  their  truth.  I  shall,  however,  upon  a  future 
occasion,  publish  some  still  more  astonishing  occurrences, 
taken  from  the  works  of  '\Yolfart,  Kieser,  Klein,  and 
from  the  annals  of  Nasse,  Eschenmayer,  and  other  phi- 
losophers. 

But  there  are  facts  still  more  important  for  the  science ; 
namely,  those  which  show  how  the  telluric  operation  acts 
as  a  sure  remedy,  producing  those  critical  changes  by 
which  the  health  is  restored,  without  bringing  the  patient 
into  the  state  of  ecstacy,  and  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  so  many  contentions. 

The  telluric  agency  is  a  sure  remedy  in  all  nervous 
affections  and  mental  derangements ;  in  all  complaints 
depending  on  the  disorders  of  the  vegetative,  generative, 
and  reproductive  system.  It  is  equally  powerful  against 
all  scrofulous  disorders,  and  diseases  depending  on  them, 
as  lameness,  and  loss  of  sight,  speech,  or  hearing :  most  of 
the  diseases  of  women  and  children  are  consequently  un- 
der its  influence.  If  the  telluric  agency  does  not  always 
remove  these  evils,  it  is  only  because  the  disease  has  been 
rendered  incurable  by  previous  ill-treatment,  or  because 
the  nervous  affection  is  not  idiopatic — that  is,  original — 
but  sympathetic,  depending  on  some  organic  defect. 

Several  forms  of  mental  diseases,  epilepsy,  palsy,  and 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  are  not  nervous,  but  affect 
the  nerves  by  sympathy. 

Tellurism  cannot  cure  a  malformation  of  the  skuU,  of 
the  heart,  or  of  the  lungs ;  nor  can  it  reproduce  any  or- 
gan that  has  suffered  from  decay,  or  has  been  destroyed 
in  any  other  way.  But  it  can  impart  new  vigour  to  the 
functions  of  the  different  systems  ;  it  can  remove  obstruc- 
tions resistant  to  all  other  external  and  internal  remedies; 
it  can  restore  the  natiu-al  secretions,  and  bring  back  the 
energy  of  the  vital  power.  Marcus,  the  director  of  the 
Bavarian  faculty  of  medicine  in  Bamberg,  tried  several 
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telluric  experiments  against  rheumatic  affections  with  the 
greatest  success ;  the  convulsive  cough  was  also  treated 
by  the  same  eminent  physician  with  equal  success,  after 
all  other  pharmaceutical  prescriptions  had  failed.  {Ephe- 
meriden  der  Practischen  Heilkunde,  1811.) 

The  amaurosis  was  perfectly  cured  by  tellurism. 
(Hi  FELAND,  Journal  der  Practischen  Heilkunde,  Bsnd. 
29,  H.  2. 

Examples  of  cured  epilepsies,  hemorrhages,  and  all 
kinds  of  uterinal  affections,  are  recorded  in  Wolfart's 
Asklapeion,  and  in  his  new  ^*A-fe/)e/o?f,  a  journal  pubhshed 
at  Berlin,  1812—16. 

The  scrofula,  in  its  many  forms,  was  cured  in  St. 
Petersburg,  in  Bremen,  in  Stuttgard,  and  in  Carlsruhe, 
by  Nordhof,  Weinholt,  Nick,  and  Klein.  All  forms  of 
nervous  affections,  and  nervous  mental  derangements, 
have  been  radically  cured  by  the  same  remedy.  (See 
Dr.  and  Professor  Barrens  der  Animalische  Magnetis- 
nnts  und  die  durch  Ihn  bewickte.  Churen,  1816.  Dr.  and 
Professor  Wilbraxd,  Barstellung  des  thierschen  Mag- 
netismus.  Leipsig,  1824.  Zierman,  Geschichtliche 
Barstellung  des  thierschen  Magnetismus.  Berlin,  1824. 
Leupoldt,  Seelen  heilkunde,  Heil  Wissenschaft  und  Mag- 
netism. 1821.  Dr.  and  Professor  Kieser,  System  der 
Heilkunde.  2  vols.  Leipsig,  1820.  Dr.  and  Professor 
BuRDACH,  Physiologic  der  Erfahrang.  3  vols.  Konings- 
berg,  1832.) 

FACTS. 

Tic  Doloureux. — Count  B.  S.,  fifty-eight  years  of 
age,  of  sanguine,  nervous  constitution,  a  diplomatist 
and  a  man  of  letters,  was  spending  his  Christmas  vaca- 
tion with  his  family  at  his  beautiful  villa  on  the  lake  of 
Zurich.  His  happiness,  however,  was  marred  by  a  vio- 
lent tic  doloureux,  the  consequence  of  over-exertions  in 
his  political  and  literary  pursuits.  I  was  invited  to  spend 
the  winter  months  in  this  chosen  circle ;  and  on  my  ar- 
rival  I  found  the  man,  who  otherwise  was  accustomed 
to  electrify  with  his  wit  and  humour  a  whole  society,  in 
the  most  pitiable  state  of  irritability  and  pain.  I  asked 
the  Countess  what  was  the  matter,  and  she  told  me  that 
Dr.  H.,  a  most  able  physician  and  surgeon,  was  expected 
in  the  afternoon  to  cut  the  nerve  which  caused  such  pain- 
ful symptons.  "  If  the  Count  will  allow  me  to  try  mag- 
netism, I  can  spare  him  the  torture  of  the  operation," 
said  I  to  the  Countess.  "  But  he  is  not  a  believer  in  it," 
answered  she  ;|"  and  I  have  been  the  butt  of  his  witticisms 
as  often  as  I  ventured  to  enter  upon  the  subject.  Never- 
theless we  will  try  at  dinner-time  if  Ave  can  persuade 
him  to  allow  you  to  operate."  Several  other  ladies  of  the 
company  agreed  to  turn  the  conversation  at  table  upon 
magnetism,  and  to  try  to  induce  the  Count  to  make  trial 

of  it. 

The  great  diplomatist  was  conquered ;  after  being  as- 
sailed by  the  persuasion  of  his  amiable  lady  and  visitors, 
he  resolved  to  submit  to  the  experiment. 

The  first  half-hour's  calming  treatment  procured  him 
relief;  after  a  fortnight  Count  B.  was  so  much  improved 
that  he  began  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  an  excellent 
remedy ;  the  third  week  he  was  perfectly  cured.  Nq 
visible  symptoms  during  the  first  fortnight,  except  now 
and  then  a  contortion  of  the  facial  muscles,  such  as  afflicts 


the  late  Lord  Chancellor.  During  the  three  nights  be. 
fore  his  final  recovery  he  had  an  abundant,  I  may  say  a 
flowing,  perspiration  at  the  extremities.  He  has  never 
been  afflicted  since. 

Paralysis. — Mr.  B.,  a  colonel  in  a  Swiss  regiment, 
forty-seven  years  old,  in  the  best  general  health,  of  san- 
guine, nervous  constitution,  married,  and  having  five 
children,  came  to  Chur  to  be  cured,  if  possible,  by  tel- 
lurism,  of  a  paralysis  which  deprived  him  almost  of  the 
use  of  his  left  arm,  hand,  and  leg,  and  which  began  to 
touch  even  the  right  side.  The  disease  had  began  nine 
or  ten  years  before,  but  the  patient  could  not  say  whether 
it  originated  in  a  fall  from  his  horse,  or  from  sleeping 
upon  the  damp  ground  during  a  campaign.  I  began  the 
trial,  and,  for  sixty  days,  there  was  no  remarkable 
visible  sign,  no  sleep,  no  heaviness,  no  warmth,  no 
shivering ;  except  on  the  critical  days,  and,  by  certain 
winds,  an  increased  movement  of  the  affected  part.  The 
sixty-third  day,  however,  he  fell  into  a  kind  of  epileptic 
fit,  and  fits,  more  or  less  violent,  continued  for  twenty- 
seven  days,  after  which  a  hemorrhoidal  flux  put  an  end 
to  his  disease.  On  his  convalescence,^he,  for  a  month, 
made  use  of  the  battery,  and  was  then  perfectly  recovered. 

At  the  same  time,  I  cured  two  boys'and^one  girl,  all 
three  crippled  in  their  arms.  These^cures  required  but  a 
few  weeks,  the  patients  not  having  previously  wasted 
their  vital  powers  by  violent  remedies. 

A  uterinal  complaint,  with  insanity, ^alternating  with 
attacks  of  cutaneous  disease,  and  nervous  spasms. — Miss 
L.,  a  young  lady  of  twenty-five,  of  melancholy,  nervous 
temperament  and  deUcate  constitution  ;|had  suffered  from 
her  fifteenth  year  a  series  of  complicated  evils,  which  had 
resisted  the  most  heroic  treatment  of  the  cleverest  physi- 
cians. Her  first  attack  was  a  difficulty  of  menstruation, 
which  was  accompanied  with  spasms  in  the  uterus, 
severe  headaches,  and  melancholy.  These  symptoms 
disappeared  under  medical  treatment,  to  give  way  to  a 
cutaneous  disease  of  the  most  nauseous^nature,  known 
under  the  name  of  Pemphigus.  Thejwhole'of  her  body 
was  literally  covered  with  bladders  filled  with  a  watery, 
loathsome  odour,  accompanied  with  fever,  vomiting,  and 
swoons.  As  soon  as  the  medical  regimen  had  removed 
these  eruptions,  the  nervous  attacks,  headache,  and  me- 
lancholy, returned  with  greater  intensity.  Thus  her 
life,  since  that  first-mentioned  period,  had  been  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  disease  and  misery ;  her  family,  at 
length,  consented  to  try  the  power  of.tellurisra. 

When  I  began  the  treatment.  Miss  L.  was  labouring 
under  a  paroxysm  of  intense  melancholy,  spasms,  head- 
ache, and  nervous  trembling.  Her  menses  had  been 
suppressed,  her  digestion  impaired,  her  bowels  bound. 
She  had  been  bled,  physicked,  and  successively  treated 
with  cajeput-oil,  moschus,  valerian,  ether,  and  other  sti- 
mulants; yea,  even  moxa  and  cauteries  had  been  resorted 
to.  Before  commencing  the  telluric  process,  I  began  to 
act  gently  upon  her  bowels,  and  to  prescribe  a  proper 
diet,  thin  broths  and  vegetable  food.  After  having  thus 
prepared  my  patient,  I  began  the  operation.  I  continued 
for  a  month  to  act  principally  upon  the  uterinal  regions, 
and  her  melancholy  slowly  abated;  but  when  some 
symptoms  seemed  to  annotince  approaching  raeastrua- 
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tion,  her  melancholy  changed  into  decided  insanity, 
accompanied  with  nervous  attacks,  laughing  and  scream- 
ing fits,  feverish  visions,  and  ravings.  During  this 
period  I  continued  to  act  upon  her  bowels  with  gentle 
cathartics,  and  magnetised  most  intensely  her  nervous 
system.  At  the  end  of  the  second  month,  she  fell,  for 
tlie  first  time,  asleep  under  my  manipulation;  the  men- 
struation took  place  in  the  regular  way.  After  this 
epoch  her  sleep  became  more  and  more  profound,  her 
iwwels  regular,  and  her  melancholy  disappeared.  From 
day  to  day  she  improved  in  her  general  health,  and  after 
three  months  and  three  days  she  had  perfectly  recovered. 
Violent  haemicephalgia.—Mis'i  H.,  aged  19,  had  suffered 
for  three  years  in  this  painful  disease.  She  was  of  san- 
guine, choleric  temperament,  and  enjoyed,  in  all  other 
respects,  the  best  health.  Her  bowels,  her  menses,  were 
perfectly  regular,  her  appetite  good,  and  nothing  could 
have  indicated  illness.  Every  six  weeks,  however,  she 
was  subjected  to  the  attacks  of  violent  headaches,  which 
continued  for  seven  days,  during  which  she  could  not 
rest,  nor  do  any  work  whatever.  She  was  obhged  to 
keep  lying  down,  and  to  have  her  head  bound  up,  and 
fomented  with  vinegar  and  salt. 

I  began  the  operation  whilst  she  laboured  under  this 
severe  complaint,  without  producing  any  visible  effect. 
I  continued,  however,  my  treatment  for  six  weeks,  when 
she  began  to  complain  of  pains  in  her  legs.  I  examined 
them,  and  observed  that  they  were  red  and  hot.  After  a 
few  days  her  legs  presented  the  symptoms  of  erysipelas. 
Upon  questioning  her  mother,  I  discovered  that,  one 
year  previous  to  the  attacks  of  cephalgia,  the  young  lady 
had  had'  the  erysipelas,  which  had  been  cured  by  exter- 
nal applications.  I  prescribed  a  proper  diet,  and  some 
gentle  opening  medicines,  and  continued  my  treatment  a 
week  longer.  She  perspired  three  days  and  three  nights 
most  profusely  ;  the  erysipilas  disappeared,  and  thus  my 
patient  was  perfectly  restored  to  health. 

Here  are  facts  enough  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  telluric 
treatment  without  the  intervention  of  somnambulism. 
I  have  now  under  my  care  several  patients,  who  will  not 
fail  to  present  similar  resiJts.  Yet  I  must  confess,  that 
at  present  there  are  great  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
All  who  come  to  me  are  people  who  have  endured  for 
many  years  the  ordeal  of  the  most  powerful  medical 
agency.  I  have  therefore  not  only  to  counteract  the  in- 
roads of  ill-health,  but  the  effects  of  bad-management. 
I  do  not  say  this  to  disparage  the  medical  profession  in 
itself.  There  are  many  most  excellent  and  skilful  men 
in  it ;  but  they  have  been  trained  and  tutored  in  a  bad 
school — the  school  of  the  experimentalist  and  fact- 
monger.  Their  knowledge  lacks  the  basis  of  a  sound 
philosophy  of  nature.  Their  heads  are  too  often  mere 
walking  repertories,  wanting  the  direction  of  leading 
principles.  Their  eyes  look  merely  to  that  which  strikes 
their  senses,  and  their  senses  go  astray  for  want  of  a  re- 
gulating criterion.  They  attack  the  symptoms,  and  are 
unable  to  reach  the  causes. 

In  our  next  letter  we  shall  present  our  readers  with 
more  facts,  and  shall  endeavour  to  draw  from  these  facts 
some  leading  principles.  [We  beg  to  remind  the  many 
enquirers  who  desire  more  particular  information,  that 


our  only  disengaged  time  for  consultation  is  between  the 
hours  of  one  and  two  each  day,  at  36,  Castle,  street  East, 
Oxford  Market.]    THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

CONVERSION  TO  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

of  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  George  Spencer,  Brother 
of  the  late  Lord  Althorp,  now  Earl  Spencer. 

The  following  letter  was  written  to  the  Rev.  N.  Rigby, 
of  Egton  Bridge,  and  may  be  interesting  to  many  of  our 
readers,  as  well  as  useful  in  making  them  acquainted 
with  movements  in  the  world  of  faith,  of  which  they 
never  dream.  The  secret  of  such  conversions  lies  in 
this,  that  the  individual  has  been  led  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  church  he 
selects ;  and  having  done  so,  he  foolishly  regards  the 
whole  as  immaculate,  justifies  all  its  errors,  and  covers  it 
all  with  a  halo  of  glory.  The  opposite  party  falls  into 
the  same  madness.  Be  it  our  task  to  teach  men  mode- 
ration and  sound  analysis,  in  opposition  to  all  the  old 
practices  of  Catholics,  Protestants,  or  Infidels. 

Dear  and  Rev.  Sir, — I  was  ordained  deacon  in  the 
Church  of  England  about  Christmas,  1822,  being  satis- 
fied at  the  time  that  all  was  right  in  that  church,  although 
I  had  not  taken  much  pains  to  study  the  grounds  and 
principles  of  its  establishment.  When  I  entered  upon 
active  employment  as  a  clergyman,  I  was  naturally  led 
to  seek  information  more  fully  ;  I  often  used  to  read  and 
admire  the  Church  Liturgy ;  but  often  wondered  how 
such  a  beautiful  work  could  have  been  produced  in  the 
midst  of  such  confusion  and  wickedness,  as  I  learned 
from  Protestant  histories,  had  accompanied  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  chief  actors  in  the  Reformation  of  Eng- 
land. I  had  been  brought  up  4n  the  habit  of  looking  on 
the  Catholic  church  as  a  mass  of  errors ;  and  little  did  I 
think  at  that  time  that  all  that  I  admired  in  the  Church 
of  England  Liturgy,  was  merely  an  inconsistent  abridg- 
ment of  the  holy  and  admirable  offices  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  What  first  led  to  an  alteration  of  my 
views  in  regard  to  the  soundness  and  excellence  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  the  intercourse  which  I  had 
with  various  Dissenting  Protestant  ministers.  I  used  to 
seek  their  conversation  with  the  hope  of  leading  back 
some  of  them  and  their  flocks  to  the  church,  with  which 
I  was  satisfied,  and  which  I  did  not  think  they  could 
have  any  good  reason  for  leaving;  but  every  sect  with 
which  I  became  acquainted  seemed  to  have  something 
apparently  reasonable  to  say  in  behalf  of  their  own  views, 
and  against  the  Established  Church.  I  knew,  of  course, 
these  sects  could  not  be  all  right  in  their  contradictory 
doctrines  and  rules  of  practices,  and  I  clearly  saw  pal, 
pable  errors  in  their  several  systems,  but  at  the  same 
I  learned  from  their  conversation  that  I  could  not  defend 
every  part  of  my  own  system,  and  I  also  found  that  these 
ministers  could  bring  arguments  against  it  which  I  could 
not  satisfactorily  answer.  At  length,  I  found  a  difficulty 
regarding  the  thirty-nine  articles  which  made  me  see 
that  I  could  not  rest  as  I  was.  In  signing  those  articles, 
my  assent  Avas  required  to  certain  declarations  of  doc- 
trines, expressly  on  the  ground  that  they  could  be  proved 
by  most  certain  warrant  of  the  Holy  Scripture;  and  in- 
deed Protestants  hold  it  as  a  general  principle,  that  the 
"  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  for  sal- 
vation ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  contained  therein,  nor 
may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man 
that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be 
thought  necessary  as  requisite  for  salvation."  Now,  with 
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the  doctrines  in  question  I  foimd  no  fault ;  but  I  could 
not  draw  a  clear  and  satisfactory  demonstration  of  them 
from  the  scriptures  alone  ;  in  order  to  establish  them,  I 
found  myself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  arguments  from 
reason,  independent  of  the  scriptures,  or  to  appeal  to  the 
general  consent  of  Christians  in  successive  ages,  in  other 
words,  to  the  tradition  of  the  church.  I  felt  that  I  could 
not  again  sign  the  thirty-nine  articles,  unless  this  objec- 
tion were  removed.  I  proposed  it  to  my  superiors,  but, 
as  the  explanation  given  by  them  did  not  satisfy  me, 
after  what  I  considered  a  sufficient  pause,  I  declared 
finally  my  resolution  of  not  signing  them  any  more.  I 
was  now  the  more  free  to  seek  the  truth  where  it  might 
be  found  ;  but  I  had  then  no  idea  that  it  was  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  My  friends  woidd  have  dissuaded  me 
from  having  any  communication  with  Roman-  Catholic 
priests,  but  I  thought  they  ought  not  to  be  excluded 
from  the  general  scheme  of  re-union  which  I  wished  to  see 
set  on  foot,  I  used  therefore  to  speak  to  them  frequently. 
At  first  I  expected  to  find  them  ignorant  of  true  spiritual 
religion,  mere  formalists,  and  quite  unable  to  defend 
what  I  thought  the  absurdities  of  their  creed;  but,  to  my 
surprise,  every  conversation  with  them  led  me  to  see  that 
I  had  been  deceived ;  I  found  that  they  both  understood 
the  tenets  of  their  religion  well,  and  could  explain  and 
defend  them  in  a  most  masterly  manner ;  and  I  began  to 
see  there  was  more  in  the  Catholic  religion  than  I  knew, 
though  I  was  not  convinced  I  was  wrong  in  being  di- 
vided from  it,  as  I  stiU  thought  it  was  erroneous  and 
unscriptural  in  many  points. 

The  first  thing  which  changed  materially  my  views  of 
the  CathoUc  faith,  was  a  correspondence,  which  I  kept 
up  with  an  unknown  person  for  about  half  a  year.  This 
person  stated,  that  he  had  been  travelling  abroad,  and 
having  frequently  entered  the  Cathohc  churches,  and 
surprised  to  see  how  devout  and  holy  the  services  were, 
he  was  led  to  examine  further,  and  began  to  entertain 
doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  the  English  reformation.  I 
thought  I  could  soon  set  liim  right  by  pointing  out  to 
him,  what  I  had  for  some  time  thought  denunciations 
against  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  scripture.  In  the  course  of  our  cor- 
respondence he  forcibly  opposed  these  ideas,  and  so  far 
from  allowing  that  they  could  be  proved  from  scripture, 
he  treated  them  as  the  mere  inventions  of  men.  I  was 
then  led  to  ask  myself,  whether  I  had  drawn  them  simply 
from  scripture,  and  found  that  I  had  never  entertained 
them  before  some  Protestant  commentators  had  put 
them  into  my  head.  My  principle  was  to  attend  to  the 
word  of  God  alone,  I  therefore  determined  no  longer  to 
pay  regard  to  those  ideas;  unless  I  should  find  the  scrip- 
ture of  itself  lead  me  to  them.  From  that  time  those 
ideas  never  made  any  impression  on  me.  I  never  knew 
who  this  correspondent  was,  until  I  went  abroad,  to  pre- 
pare for  ray  ordination;  I  then  learned  that  it  was 
a  young  lady,  who  was  on  the  point  of  becoming 
a  Catholic,  but  who  for  further  satisfaction  wrote  to 
me,  and  to  one  or  two  other  Protestant  clergymen,  to 
hear  what  we  could  say  in  defence  of  our  rehgion.  You 
may  naturally  suppose,  that  our  answers,  instead  of 
weakening,  would  rather  confirm  her  attachment  to 
the  Catholic  faith.  She  became  a  Cathohc,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  being  professed  a  nun,  in  the  order  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  when  she  died  a  holy  and  edifying 
death.  Owing  to  this  correspondence,  I  became  much 
more  willing  to  give  Catholics  a  favourable  hearing,  but 
ifc  was  yet  three  years  before  I  was  led  to  the  further  step 
of  embracing  the  Catholic  faith.  This  was  brought 
about  in  the  following  manner.     I  had  made  acquaint* 


ance  about  the  year  1829  with  Mr.  Ambrose  Phillipps, 
eldest  son  of  the  Member  for  Leicestershire.  The  con- 
version of  this  young  gentleman  to  the  Catliolic  faith,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  (about  seven  years  before  I 
knew  him,)  had  very  much  surprised  me  when  I  first 
heard  of  it.  His  character  and  conversation  interested 
me,  and  with  pleasure  I  accepted  his  invitation  to  spend 
a  week  with  him  at  his  father's  house  at  Garrenden  Park. 
I  was  in  hopes  that  I  should  thus  have  an  opportunity  of 
inducing  him  to  think  more  correctly  about  religion.  I 
had  indeed  no  great  hopes  of  being  able  to  dissuade  him 
from  the  Catholic  rehgion  altogether,  nor  did  I  ear- 
nestly wish  it,  for  I  had  been  already  convinced  that 
men  might  be  good  Christians  in  that  religion.  I  left 
hom.e  for  Garrenden  Park,  January  24th^  1830,  on  Sun, 
day  night,  after  preaching  two  sermons  in  my  Protestant 
church  at  Brington,  in  Northamptonshire,  of  which  I 
was  rector;  and  httle  did  I  think  then,  that  those  two 
sermons  would  be  the  last  I  should  ever  preach  in  a  Pro- 
testant church.  All  the  time  at  Garrenden  was  nearly 
devoted  to  religious  conversation,  and  I  soon  found  that 
instead  of  my  being  able  to  teach  Mr.  Phillipps  to  think 
more  correctly  about  religion,  I  was  obhged,  in  many 
points,  to  acknowledge  that  I  had  to  be  a  learner  myself. 
I  found  him  well  able  to  stand  his  ground  in  defence  of 
the  Catholic  faith  against  me,  and  some  other  more  expe- 
rienced Protestant  divines,  who  occasionally  joined  our 
conversation.  At  last,  finding  that  I  was  contending 
with  obstinacy,  and  not  with  the  candour  1  professed,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  look  into  the  aifair  with  a  new  feel- 
ing, and  with  a  real  determination  to  follow  the  truth. 
This  resolution  gave  me  immediate  comfort,  and  the 
consequence  of  it  was,  I  was  soon  delivered  from  all  my 
doubts.  I  had  intendetl  to  have  gone  home  on  Saturday, 
to  resume  my  duty  at  Brington,  but  I  first  went  with 
Mr.  Phillipps  on  Friday  to  Leicester,  where  we  dined 
and  spent  the  evening  with  Mr.  Caestrick,  an  old  French 
missionary,  who  had  been  stationed  at  Leicester  for  seve- 
ral years.  The  kindness  and  patience  with  which  he 
met  my  objections,  made  nie  more  willing  to  hsten  to 
correction  ;  his  statements  and  reasoning  came  upon  me 
with  an  authority  and  conviction  Avhich  I  felt  I  could 
not,  and  must  not  resist,  and  before  night  I  declared  my 
submission  to  the  Church  of  God. 

The  conversation  of  Mr.  Caestrick  had  satisfied  me, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  church  was  that  church  which 
our  Saviour  had  founded ;  and  as  he  had  promised  that 
hell  gates  should  never  prevail  against  his  church,  and 
that  he  and  his  Holy  Spirit  should  remain  with  it  for 
ever,  teaching  it  all  truth,  and  had  commanded  it  should 
be  obeyed  in  words  so  clear,  "  he  that  will  not  hear 
the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  and  a 
publican."  Matt,  xviii.  17.  I  felt  convinced  that  in 
obeying  it  I  was  doing  the  will  of  Him,  on  whom  I  had 
placed  my  firm  and  only  dependence  for  peace  and  salva- 
tion, and  in  doing  this  I  knew  I  could  not  be  led  astray. 
Thank  God!  I  put  aside  the  thought,  which  first 
offered,  of  going  home  and  looking  into  the  affair  the 
week  after.  The  step  which  I  took  the  next  day  of  pro- 
fessing myself  a  Catholic,  is  one  on  which  I  have  never 
reflected  with  any  thing  but  comfort,  as  I  do  even  at  the 
present  moment.  The  truth  is  so  plain  that  the  CathoUc 
Church  was  founded  by  our  Saviour,  that  it  has  all  the 
four  marks  of  Christ's  Church,  and  that  it  has  Jesus 
Christ's  infallible  word  that  it  shall  continue  until  the 
end  of  the  world.  The  Protestants  indeed  tell  us  that  it 
was  first  the  true  church,  but  that  it  afterwards  fell  into 
idolatry,  and  damnable  doctrine  ;  but  they  cannot  show 
how,  when,  and  where  it  fell  into  idolatry  and  damnable 
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doctrine.  I  thought  it  therefore  more  prudent  (and  so  I 
now  do  think  it)  to  trust  to  the  infallible  promise  of  our 
Saviour  than  to  any  man's  assertions;  and  if  my  resolu- 
tion to  become  a  C  atholic  on  this  ground  was  sudden,  I 
defy  any  man  to  prove  it  rash.  I  saw  that  God  promised 
me  no  better  opportunity  than  the  present,  so  I  sent  a 
messenger  home  tliat  night  to  announce  my  resolution, 
and  I  made  my  abjuration  of  the  Protestant  faith  in  Lei- 
cester chapel,  on  Saturday  morning,  the  3()th  of  January. 
1  had  had  for  a  long  time  no  thoughts  but  of  serving  God 
in  the  ministry  of  tliat  churchy  %vhichever  it  was,  that  I 
should  find  to  be  the  true  one ;  and  so  I  at  once  offered 
myself  to  Doctor  Walsh,  Catholic  bishop  of  the  midland 
district,  who  sent  me  to  the  English  college  at  Rome, 
where,  by  a  happy  coincidence  of  circumstances^  I  was 
ordained  for  the  English  mission^  May  26,  1832,  St. 
Augustine's  day,  in  St.  Gregory's  church,  the  very  spot 
from  which  St.  Augustine  received  his  mission  from  that 
holy  pope  to  undertake  the  conversion  of  England  ;  and 
I  humbly  ask  your  prayers  that  I  may  be,  by  his  mercy, 
an  humble  instrument  towards  its  reconversion,  which  I 
trust  is\ot  far  distant,  and  which  it  is  the  dearest  desire 
of  my  heart  in  this  world  to  see  accomplished. — I  am,  dear 
Sir,  yours  most  truly,  GEORGE  SPENCER. 

West  Bromwich,  Jan.  3,  J  834. 

INNS  OF  COURT. 
The  income  derived  by  the  Inns  of  Court  from  the 
letting  of  chambers  is  immense.  We  have  heard  that 
the  rents  received  by  the  Middle  Temple  alone  greatly 
exceed  60,000/.  a-year.  This  may  be  an  exaggeration — 
it  may,  too,  be  greatly  under  the  mark ;  but  what  the 
public  and  the  members  want  to  know  is,  the  distribution 
and  application  of  this  money.  These  voluntary  asso- 
ciations were  instituted  for  national  purposes — have  they 
fulfilled  the  ends  of  their  institution  ?  The  law  has  had 
a  supervision  over  corporations  by  the  exercise  of  a  visi- 
tational  power.  Are  the  inns  of  court  to  be  the  only 
body  in  the  state  uncontrolled.''  for  it  seems  now  on  all 
hands  to  be  admitted,  that  the  judges  cannot  compel 
them  to  admit  a  man  to  the  bar,  much  less  to  say  how 
they  disburse  their  funds.  If  a  deacon  is  refused  ordi- 
nation, the  law  provides  hira  with  a  remedy.  So  if  the 
-bishop  or  ordinary  refuse  institution  or  induction  to  a 
clerk;  regularly  ordained,  and  not  miims  sufficiens  in  lite- 
raturu.  But  the  benchers  of  the  parliament  chamber 
are  more  sacred  than  the  bishops,  and  less  restricted  than 
the  King,  for  his  Majesty  is  sworn  at  his  coronation  not 
only  to  perform  certain  acts  and  duties,  but  to  abstain 
from  performing  others  which  would  be  deemed  highly 
criminal. 

One  should  think  that  in  an  apprenticeship  to  these 
inns,  that  it  was  meant  by  implication  that  something 
should  be  learned.  So  it  was  in  the  olden  time;  and  with 
that  view,  readers  were  appointed  by  each  inn  to  lecture 
the  "  apprentices  at  law."  These  readers  were  eminent 
men,  who  were  paid  a  certain  sum  for  their  trouble,  and 
some  of  their  readings  have  been  handed  down  to  us. 
We  believe,  for  we  speak  from  memory,  Mr,  Anthony 
Bacon  was  one  of  the  readers— and  Mr.  CaUis— he  %vho 
wrote  the  Reading  on  the  Statute  of  Sewers — was  ano- 
ther of  them.  These  were  the  guides  and  tutors,  as  it 
•were,  of  the  students  of  the  inns  of  court  in  the  dark 
ages;  but  in  the  present  enlightened  day,  when  laws  are 
so  much  more  voluminous— when  the  Statutes  at  large 
weigh  nearly  a  ton  in  bulk,  no  such  guides  are  deemed 
necessary — readers  have  been  abolished — and  the  student 
is  allowed,  either  to  grope  his  way  in  the  misty  light  of 
his  own  feeble  reason,  "  darkening  counsel  by  his  im- 
perfect knowledge,"  or  to  sit  down  in  fat  contented  igno- 


rance of  precipce  and  qui  tarn,  of  Habeas  Corpus  and  the 
Writ  of  Rights.  At  the  end  of  his  career,  no  examina- 
tion takes  place  as  to  his  sufficiency  in  law.  He  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  utter  barrister,  if  he  be  as  in- 
doct  as  the  late  worthy  Mr.  John  Fuller ;  but  wo  to 
him  if  he  be  a  Dissenter  and  a  Church  and  State  Re- 
former ;  and  ten  thousand  miseries  if  he  be  a  man  of 
parts ;  for  then  the  precedents  of  Home  Tooke  and 
Whittle  Harvey  shall  stand  in  his  way,  and  he  shall  be 
thrust  aside  by  some  such  simpleton  as  an  embryo  Jus- 
tice Shallow,  or  some  such  "  roysterer"  as  his  worthy 
colleague,  who  was,  in  his  day,  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  who 
had  oftener  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight  than  the  moot 
points  in  the  Mooting-hall. 

In  the  late  discussions  in  Parliament,  one  would  think 
from  the  tone  of  Sir  James  Scarlett,  that  in  order  to  be 
a  barrister,  it  was  above  all  needful  that  the  candidate 
should  be  of  gentle  blood.  Sir  Edward  Saunders,  one  of 
the  greatest  lawyers  that  ever  lived,  had  been  a  filthy 
and  unwholesome  beggar  about  the  inns  of  court.  He 
was  an  eminent  punster,  even  when  he  carried  the  men- 
dicant's wallet ;  for  he  used  to  boast,  when  waiting  for 
the  broken  victuals  that  fell  from  the  bench  table,  "  that 
he  was  a  better  lawyer  than  any  of  them,  for  he  had 
more  issues  in  his  body  (he  had  no  less  than  seven  run- 
ning issues)  than  the  twelve  judges  together."  This  man 
became  celebrated  as  a  barrister,  and  he  died  a  judge. 
In  his  Reports  (the  best  which  have  ever  appeared  before 
or  since),  we  find  him  unblushingly  relating,  as  if  it  were 
a  matter  on  whicli  he  plumed  himself,  that  the  bench  had 
reproved  him  "  for  pleading  subtly  and  deceptively,  in 
order  to  trick  the  court."  Later,  we  find  an  eminent 
barrister  convicted  of  slitting  a  man's  nose,  and  pleading, 
when  indicted  for  maiming,  that  he  meant  not  to  maim 
but  to  kill ;  and  so  late  as  1761,  we  find  a  barrister  ma- 
levolently and  dishonourably  boasting  that  he  had  drawn 
the  declaration  in  a  lengthy  and  intricate  way,  to  catch 
the  defendant,  and  to  scourge  him  with  a  rod  of  iron  : 
and  that  he  had  so  improved  in  the  art  of  pleading,  that 
the  paper  book  would  amount  to  3000  sheets,  and  that  he 
would,  therefore,  ruin  his  opponent ;  whereupon  the  court 
directed  the  settling  of  the  case  in  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  of 
paper.  Yet  these  men  were  admitted  to  that  degree 
which  Mr.  Harvey  was  denied.  So  true  it  is,  in  the 
words  of  the  ancient  saw,  "  that  one  man  may  steal  a 
horse,  while  another  may  not  look  over  a  hedge." 

Having  said  so  much  on  the  irresponsible  power  by 
which  candidates  are  prevented  from  going  to  the  bar,  we 
shall  now  make  a  few  observations  on  the  tyranny  exer- 
cised towards  young  barristers  when  they  are  admitted  to 
practise.  In  the  first  place,  in  joining  his  circuit,  he  is 
not  allowed  either  to  rest  or  board  at  an  inn,  or  to  travel 
in  a  public  coach.  Peers  and  members  of  Parliament- 
baronets  and  squires,  think  it  not  beneath  their  dignity  to 
travel  in  these  conveyances  ;  but  an  utter  barrister,  who 
may  not  have  five  pounds  in  his  pockets,  dare  not  do  so— 
it  would  be  infra  dig.,  and  he  would  most  surely  be  "cut" 
by  the  profession  at  large.  Again,  Royalty  itself  may 
eat,  drink,  and  sleep  at  an  inn ;  but  the  poor  practitioner 
at  the  bar  may  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  If  he  is 
but  to  remain  for  even  one  day  at  a  circuit  town,  he  must 
rent  lodgings,  and  pay  from  one  to  two  guineas  for  his 
night's  rest.  This  regulation  may  be  very  much  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  men  making  large  annual  incomes, 
but  it  is  a  serious  practical  grievance  to  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  profession. 

On  each  circuit  there  is  what  is  called  a  bar  mess,  to 
which  admission  is  obtained  by  ballot,  and  one  black  ball 
excludes.  If  a  junior  be  admitted,  and  do  not  find  it 
convenient  to  dine,  he  is  fined  five  shillings  for  staying 
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away.  The  great  practical  grievance  is,  however,  the 
power  of  exclusion  practised  in  the  dark.  The  most 
honourable  man  may  be  thus  wounded,  under  the  cover 
of  a  ballot,  by  a  relentless  personal  enemy,  who  has  pre- 
viously wronged  and  injured  him,  and  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity of  stabbing  him  in  the  dark.  It  may  be  said  that 
these" regulations  are  necessary  to  the  respectability  of  the 
profession.  They  are  not  found  necessary  in  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  in  both  of  which  countries  the  bar  has  as  high 
a  character  for  respectability,  learning,  and  gentleman- 
like conduct,  as  the  bar  of  England.  The  great  aim  in 
England  appears  to  be  to  make  this  liberal  science  a  pro- 
fession for  the  rich  alone :  to  create  a  sort  of  monopoly 
for  those  who  have  abundant  means  and  great  personal 
connexions:  and  it  must  be  avowed  that  they  who  have 
risen  in  the  teeth  of  these  obstacles — the  novi  homines, 
who  have  overstepped  all  impediments,  are  among  the 
most  strenuous  enforcers  of  absurd  and  unjust  systems 
of  exclusion.  We  might  cite  the  examples  of  two 
Scotchmen,  one  recently  rejected  by  his  constituents,  and 
the  other  the  Member  for  a  metropolitan  district,  in  con- 
firmation of  this  statement. — FarUamentary  Review. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

AVe  have  received  two  letters  from  Southcottians  of  the 
old  school,  opposing  our  doctrine  of  iJniversaUsm,  and 
quoting  from  their  writings  in  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  the  old  doctrine  of  the  world,  that  God  and  Devil  are 
two  distinct,  separate  gods,  enemies  of  each  other, — one 
letter  from  Thomas  Malby,  another  from  John  Pye. 
These  gentlemen  are  both  right.  God  and  Devil  are  as 
much  opposed  to  each  other  as  light  and  darkness,  as  we 
have  always  affirmed  ;  and  we  have  also  acknowledged 
(p.  207)  that  the  doctrine  of  two  separate  beings  is  taught 
in  the  woman's  writings,  as  well  as  in  the  Bible.  How 
then  can  they  prove  us  wrong,  when  they  prove  the  very 
thing  which  we  ourselves  affirm  and  teach  ?  If  they  were 
as  condescending  to  us  as  we  are  to  them,  all  would  go 
on  well ;  but  they  must  have  all  to  yield  to  them,  while 
they  yield  to  none.  Don't  they  know  that  charity  be- 
lieveth  all  things  }  and  have  they  forgotten  the  virtues 
of  charity,  described  by  their  mother,  as  being  the 
very  mother  of  the  child  which  should  redeem  them — 
"  Charity  and  the  child  you'll  see,"  &c. .'' 

God  and  Devil  are  two  principles  of  one  nature- 
even  as  love  and  jealousy  of  one  mind ;  there  is  no  mys- 
tery in  regarding  them  as  both  one,  and  yet  two.  If  so, 
what  do  our  correspondents  say  of  the  Father  and 
Holy  Ghost,  w^hich  are  one^  and  yet  two  ?  God  merely 
sends  himself  from  heaven  when  he  sends  the  Holy 
Ghost.  If  our  correspondents  don't  regard  revela- 
tion as  a  mystery.  Intended  to  conceal  truth  from  man,  and 
framed  on  purpose  to  keep  him  in  the  dark  until  the  end, 
— then  we  leave  them  to  their  own  dreams  and  visions, 
and  only  hope  that  they  may  live  and  die  rejoicing  in 
them.  The  Bible  and  their  own  writings  all  declare  that 
God  purposely  conceals  the  truth  by  similitudes,  types, 
and  dark  language,  and  that  this  mystery  was  not  to  be 
unriddled  until  the  end.  That  they  know  not  this  mys- 
tery is  evident,  for  they  have  always  been  deceived  in  all 
their  conjectures ;  but  if  they  still  fancy  they  know  it, 
we  don't  begrudge  them  their  knowledge.  We  are  not 
analysing  their  private  opinions,  but  only  the  books.  We 
never  meddle  with  persons,  and  we  are  no  ways  anxious 
to  make  converts  of  sects  or  parties.  We  want  only  to 
pick  up  the  intelligent  and  discreet,  who  are  disgusted 
with  party  strife  and  exclusive  notions,  and  who  are 
anxious  to  find  a  more  liberal  and  generous  system  of 
doctrine  than  has  yet  been  taught. 

It  is  evident  that  our  two  correspondents  do  not  xuider- 


stand  our  doctrine.  They  have  been  two  hasty  in  taking 
up  the  pen.  They  ought  to  have  waited  till  they  under- 
stood our  meaning  somewhat  better.  If  they"  imagine 
that  our  doctrine  does  disparagement  to  the  character  of 
deity,  they  are  quite  mistaken.  It  is  the  only  doctrine 
ever  yet  taught  that  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man ; 
for  it  shows  the  necessity  of  evil  to  teach  man  knowledge, 
and  consequently  proves  that  evil  is  ultimately  a  blessing. 
Let  them  read  the  Shepherd,  No.  19. 

The  wisdom  of  this  world  has  always  erred  upon  these 
sublime  subjects.  It  must  all  be  destroyed ;  and  it  is 
against  the  wisdom  of  this  world  that  we  fight,  with 
weapons  not  carnal,  but  spiritual,  and  powerful  to  the 
bringing  down  of  strongholds  of  delusion,  as  they  have 
alreadyproved  with  manyof  the  Southcottians  themselves. 
Our  correspondents  imagine  that  they  are  fighting  with 
divine  wisdom.  Very  divine,  indeed,  it  must  be,  when  it 
is  merely  the  wisdom  of  all  the  old  world,  the  old  priest- 
craft, and  the  delusion  which  has  deceived  them  hitherto, 
and  still  deceives  them  with  dreams  and  chimeras,  which 
are  nothing  but  ardent  spirits  to  create  spiritual  drunken- 
ness and  spiritual  folly  I  The  works  of  God  in  the  hu- 
man mind  are  always  advancing,  not  standing  still  be- 
cause a  man  or  a  woman  has  died ;  but  sectarians  are 
blinded  by  their  self-conceit,  and  will  never  believe  that 
God  is  carrying  on  the  work  of  human  discipline,  unless, 
forsooth,  their  vanity  is  gratified  by  the  fulfilment  of  some 
of  their  own  preconceived  notions. 

We  advise  our  correspondents  to  wait  a  few  weeks 
longer,  with  a  friendly  patience,  and  not  suffer  their  zeal 
to  carry  them  too  far ;  and  when  they  quote,  if  they  want 
their  letters  to  be  inserted,  they  must  quote  very  shortly  ; 
.  for  we  cannot  insert  much  of  the  woman's  doggrel  poetry 
at  once.  There  is  too  much  chaff — we  want  the  grain 
only.  The  quotations  we  made  in  page  207  are  still  un- 
answered, and  unanswerable ;  and  in  addition  to  these 
we  beg  our  correspondents  to  examine  the  following  from 
the  Bible.  Compare  John  xii.  40,  with  2  Corinthians 
iv.  4;  also  2  Samuel  xxiv.  1,  with  1  Chronicles  xxi.  1. 
AFe  shall  give  them  no  more  at  present ;  but  ask  them 
to  point  out  a  lie  that  ever  the  Devil  told,  and  how  it 
happens  that  the  Lord  says  he  will  make  all  the  Devil's 
lies  true  in  the  end.  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Lord  having  two  complexions,  a  black  side  and  a  white  ? 
And  if  mystery  is  not  deception,  since  it  leads  men  astray 
to  false  notions '?  And  what  difference  there  is  between 
deceiving  a  man  by  a  bare  lie,  and  deceiving  him  by  a 
vision  and  an  ambiguous  oracle.  Can  they  answer  all 
these  things  by  their  human  wisdom .'' — for  our's  is  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  not  of  man,  inasmuch  as  it  is  uni- 
versalism,  the  wisdom  of  the  infinite  deity. 

We  have  a  difficult  course  to  steer  between  the  two 
breakers  of  faith  and  infidelity,  each  of  which  is  threaten- 
ing destruction  to  the  Universal  Shepherd ;  but  we  are 
not  alarmed ;  we  shall  do  the  work  for  which  Nature, 
the  Devil,  and  God  have  fore-ordained  us.  All  the  three 
are  in  us ;  Nature  prompts  uS  ;  God  instructs  us ;  and 
the  Devil  checks  us ;  and  so  we  get  on,  our  hand  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  us. 

A  Lecture  upon  Tellurism,  or  Animal  Magnetism, 
by  The  Alpine  Philosopher,  at  the  request  of  the 
"  Society  for  the  Acquisition  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  on 
Tuesday  evening,  March  17,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36, 
Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market. 

Mr.  Suith  will  lecture  on  Sundaj  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

"  As  it  is  in  Nature,  so  it  is  in  grace  ;"  we  forget  who 
says  so,  but  so  it  is.     The  same  law  of  succession,  gene- 
ration, and  progress,  prevails  over  all.     That  which  is 
sown  appears  to  die ;  it  always  corrupts,  and  communi- 
cates the  vitality  it  once  possessed  to  that  which  rises  out 
of  its  ashes.    Every  species  of  seed  has  two  extremes  :  one 
grows  down,  another  grows  up.     It  is  not  by  accident,  as 
your  men  of  chaos  teach,  that  the  one  is  directed  up  and 
the  other  down  ;  for,  turn  the  seed  which  way  you  will, 
the  growth  which  is  destined  for  the  earth  wU  go  down- 
wards to  the  earth,  and  that  which  is  destined  for  the 
atmosphere  will  ascend.     In  this   one  universal  pheno- 
menon, you  see  the  history  of  man  and  of  human  society ; 
the  fall  of  man  is  the  downward  growth,  the  growth  of 
the  radicle,  which  takes  root  in  the  earth,  gives  stability 
to  the  plant,  and  opens  up  a  communication  with  the 
soil,  from  which  its  nourishment  is  principally  derived. 
Is  this  downward  growth  an  evil  ?  do  we  regret  that  it 
ever  took  place  ?  are  we  sorry  that  the  germ  did  not  im- 
mediately rise  upwards,  without  giving  birth  to  such  a 
monstrous  apparatus  of  crooked  roots  and  branches  un- 
derground ;  barren,  moreover,  and  destitute  of  any  traces 
of  beauty  ?  This  is  a  matter  of  fact  forour  fact-mongers — 
a  universal  fact ;  but  what  do  they  make  of  it  ?  do  they 
reason  upon  this  fact,  or  do  they  reason  in  accordance 
Vfith  it  ?     No ;  they  do  violence  to  the  fact  in  the  very 
elements  of  their  philosophy ;  both  believer  and  unbe- 
liever laughs  it  to  scorn.  The  Christian  says,  what  a  pity 
man  has  sinned,  that  is,  grown  downwards  ;  and  the  un- 
believer denies,  doubts,   and  ridicules,  because  man  has 
sinned.     But  the  germ  of  universalism  will  grow  up  be- 
tween these  two  foolish  extremes,  which  are  doomed  to 
everlasting  oblivion. 

Jewisra,  as  we  observed  last  week,  is  the  living  seed  of 
the  word,  which  for  ever  grows,  changing  and  modifying 
its  nature  as  time  progresses.  How  do  we  prove  this  ? 
Why  not  some  other  religion,  as  well  as  Jewism  ?  Be- 
cause no  other  is  progressive,  and  because  it  has  gained 
the  superiority  of  all  others.  The  Brahmin  religion  is, 
perhaps,  as  ancient,  but  it  is  not  progressive,  and,  more- 
over, it  is  entirely  insulated ;  it  has  made  no  conquests, 
either  by  argument  or  by  the  sword,  and,  above  all,  it  has 
been  subdued ;  and  that  is  the  great  test  of  inferiority. 
Its  followers  are  several  grades  below  the  highest  rank  of 
civilization  and  intellectual  eminence.  Mahometanism 
made  its  conquests  by  the  sword  alone,  and  although  for 
a  long  time  a  rival,  if  not  superior,  to  the  gothic  invaders 
of  Christendom  in  the  dark  ages,  has  now,  long  since, 


yielded  the  palm  to  Christianity,  or  Judaism  spiritualised. 
This  is  the  greatest  of  all  religions,  and  it  can  trace  back 
its  origin  much  farther  than  any  other.  Tacitus  himself 
acknowledges  that,  whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  certain  it  is  that  it  is  much  older  than  anyother. 
Here  it  is,  then,  standing  supreme  like  man  amongst  the 
brutes,  and  bringing  all  those  brutes  under  subjection  to 
its  paramount  authority ;  for  to  Abraham,  and  to  his 
seed,  was  the  promise  given,  that  they  should  be  heirs  of 
the  world  ;  but  it  was  not  the  bodily,  but  the  spiritual 
seed ;  for  he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  outwardly,  but  he 
is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inwardly. 

But  it  was  not  until  a  scattering  took  place,  and  a  ga- 
thering afterwards,  that  that  promise  was  to  be  fulfilled ; 
they  were  to  be  scattered  amongst  all  nations,  from  one 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other.  In  this  respect  they  stand 
as  types  of  truth,  which  is  scattered  amongst  all  people, 
sects,  and  parties,  and  broken  into  a  thousand  fragments. 
Before  this  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of  truth  can  be 
enjoyed,  these  fragments  must  be  collected  and  joined 
together ;  therefore,  the  prophetic  writings,  speaking  of 
truth  under  the  emblem  of  a  nation  or  family,  uniformly 
maintain  that  Israel  shall  yet  be  gathered  into  his  ovm 
land ;  Israel  shall  blossom  and  bud,  and  fill  the  face  of 
the  world  with  fruit. 

This  literal  scattering  was  necessary  for  a  literal  or 
material  church,  such  as  the  Jewish  church  was  in  its 
ceremonial  character;  but  in  the  Christian  church  we 
have  another  species  of  type,  representing,  however,  the 
very  same  universal  truth,  namely,  the  infinite  division 
of  mind,  or  sectarian  opinion.  The  Christians  are  not 
scattered,  like  the  Jews,  in  countries  not  their  own, 
without  princes  and  governors  of  their  own  faith ;  they 
have  all  those  blessings,  if  blessings  they  may  be  called, 
which  have  been  so  much  abused ;  but  the  scattering  of 
their  minds  is  quite  as  effectual  and  remarkable  as  the 
scattering  of  the  bodies  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  ;  both  are 
perfect  counterparts  to  each  other,  and  the  two  together 
make  up  the  bipolar  character  of  the  church,  consisting  of 
body  and  mind,  now  experiencing,  in  the  literal  and  most 
unequivocal  sense  of  the  word,  the  doom  that  was  pro- 
nounced upon  the  future  heirs  of  the  world,  namely,  a 
universal  scattering  before  a  universal  gathering. 

Now,  there  are  wise  men  in  the  world  rash  enough  to 
suppose  that  they  can  extinguish  the  name  and  remem- 
brance of  this  great  family  for  ever,  and  that,  however 
correctly  its  destiny  has  hitherto  accorded  with  the  an- 
cient predictions  concerning  it,  it  shall  no  more.  There  is 
no  harm  in  trying  this  ;  a  man  is  always  the  wiser  for  ascer- 
taining his  own  strength,  which  is  only  to  be  discovered 
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by  experiment ;  but  such  persons  will  find  at  last  they 
have  been  labouring  under  a  deep  delusion,  practised 
upon  them  by  God  himself,  in  order  to  bring  into  being 
an  opposite  extreme  to  that  of  old  faith_,  that  the  germ  of 
universahsm  might  grow  up  between  them,  like  the  pea- 
bud  from  between  the  two  lobes  of  the  pea,  which  the  fer- 
tilizing earth  has  torn  asunder  to  give  birth  to  her  tender 
offspring. 

It  is  for  this  very  purpose  that  the  world  has  of  late 
years  divided  itself  into  two  distinct  lobes,  of  believers 
and  unbelievers.  Truth  is  with  neither;  it  derives  its 
being  from  both.  They  are  the  parents ;  it  is  the  off- 
spring. All  this  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  other 
proceedings  of  Nature.  Even  to  suppose  that  either  party 
could  subdue  the  other,  is  an  absurdity.  To  one  who  has 
analysed  Nature,  the  very  idea  is  ridiculous.  It  is  only 
plausible  to  the  ignorance  of  sectarianism,  which  looks  at 
Nature  through  coloured  spectacles,  or  through  the  loop- 
holes of  a  prison  of  intellectual  bigotry  and  degradation. 
Nor  could  universalism  arise  into  being  without  both. 
We  regard  the  two  extremes  as  the  very  legs  upon  which 
we  stand;  they  are  necessary  to  our  being  and  our  pro- 
gress. "W^ere  the  extreme  infidel  not  aware  of  the  power- 
ful enemy  he  has  to  encounter  in  the  ranks  of  faith,  he 
would  not  lend  an  ear  to  one  who  reasons,  like  ourselves, 
from  a  book  which  he  despises;  he  would  dash  on  in  his 
favourite  system  of  chaos,  and  rejoice  in  the  anticipation 
of  banishing  for  ever  from  the  human  mind  the  idea  of 
God^ind  all  the  sublime  conceptions  to  which  that  mono- 
syllable gives  rise.  Were  the  believer  not  aware  of  the 
powerful  opposition  he  has  to  encounter  in  the  ranks  of 
infideUty,  he  also  would  repose  in  the  full  assurance  of 
an  everlasting  continuance  to  the  antique  dogmas  of  the 
church  of  his  fathers;  and  neither  of  them  would  lend  an 
ear  to  a  doctrine  which  shocks  the  prejudices  of  both,  by 
reasoning  upon  principles  which  they  were  never  taught 
in  youth,  and  have  never  even  imagined  in  riper  years. 

We  shall  witness  the  decay  of  these  two  parties  as  we 
go  on.  They  will  separate  more  and  more  distinctly 
from  each  other,  and  internal  divisions  will  destroy  them 
both.  Christian  will  fall  out  with  Christian,  and  infidel 
with  infidel.  The  most  deadly  hatred  will  be  experienced 
amongst  those  who  hold  the  same  name,  and  profess  to 
belong  to  the  same  family.  Christian  will  charge  Christian, 
and  infidel  charge  infidel,  with  knavery  and  imposture  ; 
both  will  be  right  and  both  wrong ;  the  accuser  as  right 
and  as  wrong  as  the  accused,  Eaci  will  boast  of  his  own 
worth,  whilst  he  defames  all  the  rest  of  mankind  as  de- 
ceivers, hypocrites,  and  scoundrels ;  will  beUeve  only  his 
own  testimony,  and  complain  of  the  illiberality  of  those 
who  follow  the  example,  and  question  the  truth  of  his. 
"  Teach  the  people  our  facts,"  cries  one  party.  "  Nay, 
teach  them  ours,"  cries  the  other  ;  "  your's  are  all  false." 
All  this  is  taking  place  already ;  and  the  evil  will  become 
more  and  more  manifest.  It  requires  no  particular  re- 
velation to  foresee ;  it  requires  only  a  simple  and  correct 
analysis  of  the  principles  of  the  two  parties,  which  funda- 
mentally are  nothing  but  chaos,  and  can  produce  no  other 
effect  than  chaos. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  principles  of  universalism  must 
progress.     They  are  the  only  mediator  between  the  God 


of  faith  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Man  of  infideUty  on 
the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  devise  or  even  imagine 
another  mediator.  It  is  quite  inconceivable ;  for  it  is  a 
universal  friend,  and  a  universal  solvent  of  all  difficulties 
and  doubts.  It  is  in  this  conviction  that  we  repose  with 
perfect  assurance  on  its  ultimate  success  ;  and  it  is  by 
this  assurance  that  we  are  taught  to  repress  all  inordinate 
foolish  zeal  in  pressing  it  forward.  We  shall  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  favourable  opening  which  Nature,  in 
her  unerring  providence,  presents ;  but  we  shall  show  little 
of  the  fury,  or  the  enthusiasm,  of  political,  ecclesiastical, 
or  proselytising  fanaticism,  which  has  been  the  principjj 
weapon  of  conversion  in  by-gone  times,  and  is  still  con- 
sidered, even  by  the  wise,  as  essential  to  success, — suck 
success,  however,  as  always  brings  confusion  on  itself,  by 
hurrying  around  a  new  and  a  plausible  principle  of  ac- 
tion a  host  of  impatient  uninformed  fools,  who  are  eager 
to  proceed  to  work  immediately ;  like  the  savage  chief, 
who  could  not  wind  up  his  watch,  they  break  it  to  pieces 
because  it  won't  go. 

The  true  gathering  of  the  Jews  is  the  gathering 
of  all  religions  into  one.  Jewism  is  the  beginning  of 
progress,  and  universalism  is  the  end.  Universahsm  is 
only  Judaism  refined.  The  Jewish  church  was  merely 
an  emblem  of  the  catholic  or  universal  church.  Its  prin- 
ciple was  unity  ;  the  unity  of  God ;  the  unity  of  rehgion  ; 
the  unity  of  the  temple.  There  was  only  one  temple  for 
the  whole  Jewish  nation.  There  all  the  tribes  and  fami- 
lies of  Israel  resorted ;  and  one  temple  oidy  there  ^vill 
yet  be  for  the  world,  a  universal  church,  without  even  a 
dissentient  voice  to  disturb  its  peace.  The  foolish  be- 
Hevers  of  old  '  Mamma,'  and  the  Jews  themselves,  actu- 
ally imagine  that  the  Jews  are  to  be  literally  gathered  as 
a  people ;  and  many  of  them  imagine  that  the  Messiah  is 
to  build  up  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  make  it  the 
capital  of  the  world.  Experience  teaches  fools  wisdom, 
they  say  ;  but  there  are  some  exceptions  ;  and  as  neither 
Jews  nor  Christians  have  ever  yet  found  their  prophecies 
fulfilled  as  they  expected  them,  they  ought  to  have  been 
persuaded  that  their  literal  interpretation  was  not  the 
right  one.  And  why  should  it  be  a  right  one  ^  ^VTiy 
should  one  nation  be  set  over  another,  upon  the  old  bar- 
barous principle  of  hereditary  succession  ?  Even  Paul 
liimself  insists  that  the  promise  was  not  given  to  Abra- 
ham's seed  in  that  sense.  And  moreover,  why  should 
there  be  family  distinctions  in  a  state  of  society  where 
divisions  are  to  cease,  and  there  is  to  be  one  fold,  and 
one  shepherd  ?  Is  it  not  more  consistent  to  suppose  that 
all  nations  and  families  shall  merge  into  one,  and  that  all 
men  shall  become  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahometans,  by 
an  amalgamation  and  marriage-union  of  the  faith  and 
blood  of  all  .^  Yes,  this  is  the  consummation ;  the  ever- 
lasting obHvion  of  all  family  and  national  distinctions, 
by  the  spiritual  and  mediatorial  influence  of  universal 
sympathy.  It  is  not  Jews  nor  Greeks  who  are  to  be 
gathered.  It  is  principles  only.  The  gathering  is  spi- 
ritual, or  mental ;  it  takes  place  in  every  man's  mind. 
Here  all  the  Jews  must  be  gathered ;  this  is  the  land 
which  tliey  are  to  inhabit ;  this  is  the  Jerusalem  which 
is  to  be  bvult  up  again ;  tliis  is  the  temple  where  God  in 
unity  must  dwell.     Any  other  gathering  is  useless  with- 
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out  this.  To  gather  a  whole  nation  bodily  would  pro- 
fit them  little ;  it  would  only  be  the  occasion  of  petty 
individual  contentions.  But  to  gather  the  fragments  of 
scattered  truth  into  the  human  mind  is  the  true  and  only 
useful  gathering  of  the  people,  for  it  furnishes  them  with 
a  principle  of  united  action  and  prudence,  which  secures 
the  happiness  of  each  and  all.  When,  therefore,  we 
propose  to  gather  the  Jews,  let  not  our  readers  imagine 
that  we  are  looking  after  the  black-eyed,  hawk-nosed 
pawnbrokers  or  old-clothesmen  of  Sparrow-corner,  or 
any  of  the  other  trinket-dealers  and  stock-jobbers,  who 
go  by  the  names  of  Moses,  Solomon,  and  Issachar.  The 
literal  Jews  are  the  very  last  who  will  see  the  truth. 
The  Scripture  law,  "  the  first  shall  be  the  last,  and  the 
last  first,"  is  a  law  of  nature  which  cannot  be  altered. 
The  infidels  are  the  first,  the  Christians  next,  and  the 
Jews  afterwards.  The  last  move  of  the  infidels  is  the 
very  first ;  the  last  move  of  the  Christians  next ;  and 
the  most  infidel  or  least  bigoted  of  the  Jews  next.  This 
is  the  order  in  which  they  move.  Nature  teaches  it,  and 
the  Scriptures  confirm  it.  The  old  dogmatists  of  all  the 
three  will  stand  out  to  the  last.  These  are  wiser  men 
than  we  are ;  and,  having  clearer  eyes,  must  be  expected 
to  see  better  without  spectacles  !  However,  every  man 
must  follow  liis  own  eyesight,  and  not  that  of  anotlier. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

LETTERS   ON   TELLURISM,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  ANIMAL  MAGNETISxM. 

LETTER    XII. 

"  Sol  et  Luna  ad  rerum  ortus,  et  obitus  augmenta  et  detri- 
menta,  divinitatis  organa  sunt." — Hermes    Asclep,  Asc.  2. 

The  Sun  and  the  Moon  are  the  organs  of  God  for  birth  and 
death,  for  the  increase  and  decrease  of  natural  objects. 

T  HAVE  indulged,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  taste  of  our  con- 
temporaries; they  are  anxious  to  have  facts,  and  I  have 
given  them  facts  in  plenty. 

To-day  I  will  amuse  myself  in  dealing  at  large  with 
principles,  and  thus  make  my  own  letters  the  representa- 
tives of  the  great  law  of  nature,  which  is  the  corner- 
stone of  the  edifice,  for  the  construction  of  which  the 
Shepherd  collects  the  most  important  materials. 

Science  is  also  subjected,  like  every  other  thing  in  na- 
ture, to  the  law  of  bipolarity. 

It  is  composed  of  two  halves — analysis  and  synthesis, 
facts  and  principles,  practice  and  theory. 

The  generality  of  scientific  men  have  got  but  one  half 
of  the  science ;  they  are  mere  experimentalists,  or  fact- 
mongers.  It  is  true,  they  pretend  to  have  also  a  set  of 
principles ;  but  their  principles  are  nothing  but  partial 
assumptions,  wanting  universality,  unity,  and  consist- 
ency. Hence  the  facts  which  they  have  collected  are 
like  unto  a  chaos,  wherein  light  and  darkness,  solids  and 
fluids,  are  huddled  together,  expecting  the  creative  word 
to  bring  them  into  harmony  and  life.  This  word  is 
hipolarity. 

Let  us  trace  once  more  the  outlmes  of  the  great  sys- 
tem of  nature. 

There  is  but  one  principle,  which  is  God;  which  prin- 
ciple, in  order  to  give  birth  to  life,  divides  itself  into 
two  opposites,  the  will  and  the  unwill,  {voluntas,  no- 


luntaa),  the  Jmale  and  the  female,  the  positive  and  the 
negative.  Life  is  action.  Life  is  only  life  as  far  as  it 
acts;  but  to  act  demands  multiplicity  of  combinations. 
Combination,  however,  is  only  possible  between  two 
opposites — one  that  acts,  and  one  that  is  acted  upon. 
This  difference  between  the  two  opposites  causes  the 
tendency  to  union  and  discord,  to  discord  and  reunion. 
If  two  principles  were  equal,  motion  would  be  impossi- 
ble; both  would  be  at  rest.  But  rest  is  an  absolute 
death,  and  God  is  absolute  life ;  but  since  God  is  one 
and  all,  rest  and  death  are  absolute  impossibiUties. 

The  most  universal  form  under  which  the  law  of  po- 
larity manifests  itself  is  magnetism,  the  magnetism  of 
the  planetary  systems. 

In  these  systems  magnetism  reveals  itself  by  attrac- 
tion and  gravitation ;  in  them  the  suns  are  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  positive,  and  the  planets  of  the  negative 
pole.  Light  is  nothing  but  the  magnetic  spark,  formed 
by  the  rotations  of  these  great  revolving-batteries.  Gal- 
vanism, electricity,  find  all  chemical  affinities,  are  but 
individual  magnetical  phenomena.  In  the  universe,  the 
sum  of  all  individual  lives  remains  the  same,  as  being 
the  sura  total  of  the  polarities. 

All  that  is,  lives;  and  all  that  lives  is  subjected,  as  a 
part  of  the  whole,  to  the  universal  law  of  sympathy  and 
antipathy;  and,  in  its  quality  of  individual,  to  a  particu- 
lar sympathy  and  antipathy. 

There  is  a  universal  time,  and  a  universal  space, 
universal  succession  and  universal  extension ;  universal 
time  and  universal  space  are  real  and  absolute.  There  is 
also  an  individual  time  and  an  individual  space,  which 
are  ideal  and  relative. 

The  confusion  between  the  twofold  natures  of  time 
and  space  has  caused  the  errors  of  Berkeley,  Kant,  and 
their  followers. 

In  universal  time,  as  well  as  in  universal  space,  both 
succession  and  extension  are  one  and  indivisible.  The 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future  are  one.  Here  and 
there  are  one. 

If  one  could  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  absolute  unity  of 
succession,  and  of  extension,  in  universal  time  and  the 
universal  space,  he  would  have  found  the  key  of  the 
sanctuary,  in  which  lie  the  mysteries  of  somnambulism. 

The  vulgar  mind  regards  as  miracle  that  which  it  has. 
never  seen  before,  though  the  marvel  is  only  in  the  no- 
velty :  that  which  is  really  wonderful  escapes  its  notice. 
A  Laplander  would  look  upon  a  printing  machine  as  a 
wonder ;  and  yet  he  has  noticed  all  his  life  the  aurora 
borealis  without  thinking  for  a  moment  of  unriddKng 
this  great  wonder  of  telluric  life! 

If  you  throw  a  stone  into  a  pond,  all  the  water  is  agi- 
tated ;  do  you  think  for  a  moment  that  nothing  similar 
occurs  when  any  of  the  great  luminaries  is  moving  in 
the  great  ocean  of  the  universe.? 

Man,  as  a  part  of  nature,  is  subjected  to  the  universal 
law ;  as  an  individual,  he  has,  moreover,  the  laws  of  his 
own  nature.  He  is  subjected  to  general  and  individual 
sympathies  and  antipathies.  When  he  follows  universal 
laws,  he  is  subjected  to  necessity;  when  he  follows  his 
own  laws,  he  is  directed  by  hberty. 

During  the  day-time  he  is  subjected  to  the  solar  Hfe, 
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the  positive  pole  of  his  planetary  system;  during  the 
night  he  is  subjected  to  the  telluric  life^  or  negative  pole. 
The  one  state  we  call  being  a\vake,ithe  other  being  asleep. 

In  none  of  these  two  states  are  [we  at  rest:  we  are 
continually  acting;  with  this  difference,  that  during  the 
day  the  brain  is  busy,  during  the  night  the  ganglia  are 
active. 

Those  ancient  philosophers  who  thought]  that  the  sto- 
mach was  the  seat  of  the  soul,  were  not  so  foolish  as 
many  modern  writers  would  make  them  appear.  The 
stomach,  or  the  plexus  Solaris,  is  really  the  soul  of  the 
night.  Van  Helmont  once  put)  himself,  by  means  of 
a  narcotic  draught,  into  a  state  similar  to  somnambulism. 
During  this  state,  he  thought,  and  felt,  and  saw  with  his 
stomach.  This  experiment  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of 
placing  his  archeus,  or  the  spiritual  principle  of  life,  in 
the  stomach. 

We  live,  then,  a  twofold  life,  a  day  life  and  a  night 
life;  and  in]  both  lives  we  are  living  according  to  two 
opposite  laws,  the  universal  and  the  individual  laws. 

Both  lives,  both  laws,  form  the  life  and  the  law,  be- 
cause the  two  halves  form  the  one. 

The  magnetic  spark  kindles  the  whole  of  nature,  and 
its  ashes  are  nought  but  seeds  of  new^ combinations. 

These  combinations  are  brought  about  in  the  following 
succession  : — first,  gra^dtation  and  expansion,  or  centri- 
petal and  centrifugal  power,  which  produce  motion,  mo- 
tion produces  light,  light  produces  gas,^  the  gases  produce 
the  air,  and  then,  by  combining  together,  the  water,  after- 
wards the  earth  and  minerals. 

From  these  combinations  come,  first,  plants,  then  ani- 
mals, and  finally  that  being  which  we  call  man.  These 
divers  productions  are  continually  composing  and  de- 
composing each  other,  in  binary,^trinary,  and  quaternary 
combinations,  wherein  one  component  part  is  always  the 
positive,  and  the  others  the  negative  ;|and  that  which 
causes  them  all  to  move,  to  combine,  and  to  harmonize  in 
concord  and  discord,  is  the  one  universal  spirit,  which  is 
rthe  universal  intelligence  as  well  as  universal  love.  And 
he  who  has  known  this  spirit,  lives  [in  the  spirit,  and 
the  spirit  dwells  in  him ;  and  he  calls  forth  the  powers  of 
the  elements,  and  performs,  as  it  were,  the  'acts  of  crea- 
tion; he  watches  the  movements  of  the  stars,  andhstens 
to  the  laws  of  Nature ;  and,  in  all  his  endeavours,  has  but 
one  grand  object  in  view,  which  is  to  worship  the  bipolar 
God,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  that  is,  in  his  spiritual  and  in 
his  material  form. 
THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ''  WOMAN." 

NO.    V. 

In  our  last  article  we  alluded  to  the  three  latest  move- 
ments in  scientific  faith,  infidelity,  and  revelation,  in  all 
of  which  some  genuine  fundamental  truths  are  to  be 
found  ;  but  as  all  the  three  have  a  separate  and  sectarian 
existence,  unknown  to  and  despising  each  other,  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  any  intercourse  being  ever  opened  between 
them. 

In  fact,  intercourse  between  parties  is  now  an  impossi- 
bility. They  are  generally  rooted  to  certain  creeds  or  ar- 
ticles, beyond  which  they  will  never  budge  one  step,  and 
by  which  all  the  old  adepts  and  disciples,  with  a  few  li- 
beral exceptions,  will  abide  with  strict  fidelity,  till  death 


put  a  seal  upon  their  obsolete  dogmas  for  ever.  As  mind 
progresses,  it  generally  picks  up  the  young  and  the  vivid, 
or  those  whose  neutrality  or  ingenuous  candour  has  seen 
enough  of  the  imperfections  of  former  doctrines  to  con- 
vince them  that  something  more  is  a-wanting  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  curious  and  philosophic  mind. 

Of  course  the  conversion  of  sects  and  parties  is  an  idle 
and  frivolous  hope,  which  can  only  be  entertained  by  those 
who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  human  nature.  Such  a  thing 
never  yet  took  place,  and  never  can.  Neither  miracles 
nor  mathematical  demonstration  are  sufficient  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  reasonableness  of  a  doctrine  is  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  convince  or  convert  the  human 
mind,  which  is  as  prone  to  combat  the  demonstrations  of 
science  as  the  fallacies  of  fable  and  imagination.  Nor 
have  those  who  propagate  certain  obvious  truths  any 
reason  to  complain  of  the  iiidiiference  of  others,  for  they 
themselves  are  equally  blind  and  deaf  to  equally  demon- 
strative truths  of  another  sort,  which  are  propagated  by 
their  opponents.  The  sectarian  spirit  is  universal,  and 
the  infidel  is  not  an  exception  in  the  list  of  division. 

We  have  already  witnessed  this  sectarian  and  illiberal 
spirit  in  some,  we  won't  say  many,  of  our  readers.  We 
knew  we  should  try  their  boasted  liberalism  when  we  set 
out ;  and  therefore  we  gave  them  a  hint  at  the  very  out- 
set. We  knew  what  their  Uberality  and  their  charity 
were ;  namely,  mere  prattle  and  moonshine ;  like  Milton's 
Death,  a  thing  without  shape  or  form,  or  solid  substance, 
but  threatening  death,  and  cherishing  hatred  to  every 
thing  but  its  own  ghastly  self.  We  hear  much  about 
liberals,  but  we  know  not  where  they  are  ;  for  every  spe- 
cimen of  liberal  that  we  have  ever  yet  met  with,  is  merely 
the  personification  of  contempt  for  that  which  it  does  not 
understand,  nor  deign  to  examine,  accompanied  by  a 
most  unmeaning  cry  of  "  teach  the  people  the  knowledge 
of  facts,"  without  knowing  what  facts  are,  and  with  a 
determination  to  shut  its  eyes  to  all  facts  but  those  of  a 
certain  species.  In  fine,  we  never  yet  met  a  liberal  who 
was  not  afraid  of  some  facts — afraid,  because  if  those  facts 
proved  to  be  true,  his  system  falls  to  the  ground. 

But  will  our  readers  point  out  one  fact,  or  a  possible 
fact,  which  would  destroy  our  system  of  universalism  ? 
Let  them  imagine  one  if  they  can  ;  try  their  wit  upon  it, 
and  we  shall  answer  them.  We  give  them  the  greatest 
conceivable  longitude  and  latitude,  only  preserving  the 
present  laws  of  Nature.  Can  any  other  party  say  so  }  If 
there  never  was  such  a  man  as  Abraham  or  Moses,  what 
becomes  of  the  parsons .''  They  would  stumble  and  fall. 
If  there  ever  was  such  a  man  as  Jesus  Christ,  what  be- 
comes of  the  infidels,  who  deny  his  existence  ?  If  there 
ever  were  such  phenomena  as  revelations  by  voice  and 
vision,  what  becomes  of  the  unbelievers,  who  deny  them  } 
And  if  there  never  were  such  things,  what  becomes  of 
the  churchmen,  who  depend  upon  this  fact  for  the  truth 
of  their  doctrine  ?  If  revelation  has  been  continued  to  the 
present  day,  and  new  truths  been  made  known  as  of  old, 
what  becomes  of  the  old  articled  and  chartered  churches 
of  eighteen  centuries ;  and  the  matter-of-fact  philosophy, 
which  everlastingly  prates  about  facts  without  knowing 
any  thing  about  them  }  We  can  destroy  all  these  sandy- 
bottomed  fabrics  of  sectarian  faith  and  sectarian  infidelity^ 
merely  by  a  supposition.  But  let  them  bring  forth  a  sup- 
position which  will  destroy  our  doctrine,  and  we  shall 
take  that  supposition  as  an  undeniable  fact,  and  prove 
the  doctrine  true  in  spite  of  it. 

Here  is  an  invitation  which  was  never  given  to  the 
world  before.  Ye  matter-of-fact  philosophers  !  come  and 
fabricate  your  own  facts,  if  you  please,  and  we  shall  over- 
come you  by  your  own  premises.     Ye  visionaries  !  ye 
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midnight  dreamers  !  that  converse  with  spirits,  angels, 
Deity  himself !  come  with  whole  volumes  of  revelations 
to  the  contest;  we  shall  acknowledge  them  all  to  be 
divine  before  we  peruse  them,  and  regard  them  all  as 
conclusive  in  argument.  Ye  materialists,  spiritualists, 
sceptics,  nihilists,  and  all  other  personifications  and  re- 
presentatives of  the  broken  body  and  scattered  fragments 
of  our  universal  mother  '  come  with  your  little  baskets 
of  small  ware  ;  your  negatives  and  your  positives,  and 
all  the  little  spangles  and  gewgaws  of  ignorant  knowledge; 
come  with  them  all,  and  however  contradictory  and  in- 
compatible they  may  all  appear,  we  shall  put  them  all 
together,  and  show  you  a  living  image  of  God  himself, 
merely  by  setting  each  fact,  each  dogma,  each  conceit, 
each  lie,  in  its  proper  place. 

This  is  universalism ;  and  any  other  sort  of  univer- 
salism  is  an  impostor ;  but  we  shall  receive  him,  for  we 
are  the  universe,  and  reject  nothing.  [This  is  a  digres- 
sion, but  not  uncalled  for.] 

SOMNAMBULISM. 

The  Belgian  journals  contain  the  account  of  a  case  of 
somnambulism  or  catalepsy,  of  a  nature  so  extraordinary 
as  to  merit  the  attention  of  physiologists,  and,  if  the  as- 
sertions of  those  medical  men  who  have  seen  her  be  true, 
must  shake  the  scepticism  of  the  most  incredulous.  The 
case  of  the  patient,  Sophie  Laroche,  a  peasant  girl  of 
Virieu,  in  the  French  department  of  the  Isere,  aged  four- 
teen, reminds  one  of  the  history  of  the  Ursulines  of 
Loudun,  and  the  unfortunate  Urbian  Granadier,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  the  details 
of  which  monstrous  superstition,  and  of  the  still  more 
monstrous  cruelties  practised  on  the  unfortunate  priest, 
filled  all  Europe  with  a  scandalous  celebrity  during  many 
years.  In  that  instance,  the  whole  was  acknowledged  to 
be  an  infamous  deception ;  in  the  present,  the  facts  appear 
to  be  well  authenticated  by  many  respectable  and  disin- 
terested witnesses.  Amongst  others  Dr.  Dymardhas  pub- 
lished an  interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  her  during  the 
last  month.  This  is  not  a  place  for  entering  into  details; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  girl  in  question,  in  a  complete 
state  of  somnambulism,  with  her  eyes  bandaged,  or  in 
total  darkness — can  read  and  distinguish  by  scent,  voice, 
and  touch,  persons  near  or  at  a  distance ;  that  whilst  la- 
bouring under  the  access,  which  lasts  several  hours,  and 
sometimes  days,  she  makes  the  most  extraordinary  revela- 
tions, discovers  hidden  and  lost  objects,  finds  her  way 
about  the  town,  understands  Greek  and  Latin,  penetrates 
people's  thoughts,  and  answers  questions  upon  subjects, 
which,  during  her  natural  state,  she  is  wholly  ignorant 
of.  Her  body,  during  some  of  these  periods,  appears  to 
be  endowed  with  a  peculiar  lightness  and  elasticity,  so 
that  she  may  be  lifted  up  as  though  she  only  weighed  a 
few  ounces,  or  as  if  the  mere  approach  of  the  hand  served 
to  render  her  buoyant.  These,  together  with  many  other 
marvels,  are  recounted  by  hundreds  of  persons  who  have 
attentively  watched  her.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
accesses  of  catalepsy  are  gradually  diminishing  as  she 
grows  older,  and  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  their  be- 
coming totally  extinct  as  her  body  gains  strength.  In  the 
meantime,  Sophie  Laroche  is  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  whole  department  of  the  Isere,  and  has  furnished 
fresh  arguments  for  the  speculations  of  the  disciples  of 
animal  magnetism. — London  paper. 

GENUINE  Toryism! 

*'  Cardinal  Wolsey  founded  in  Oxford  the  first  chair 
for  teaching  Greek,  and  this  novelty  rent  that  university 


into  violent  factions,  which  frequently  came  to  blows. 
The  students  divided  themselves  into  parties,  which  bore 
the  names  of  Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  sometimes  fought 
with  as  great  animosity  as  was  formerly  exercised  by 
those  hostile  nations.  A  new  and  more  correct  method 
of  pronouncing  Greek  being  introduced,  it  also  divided 
the  Grecians  themselves  into  parties  ;  and  it  was  remarked 
that  the  Catholics  favoured  the  former  pronunciation — 
the  Protestants  gave  countenance  to  the  new.  Gardiner 
employed  the  authority  of  the  king  (Henry  VIII.)  and 
council,  to  suppress  innovations  in  this  particular,  and  to 
preserve  the  corrupt  sound  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  The 
penalties  inflicted  on  the  new  pronunciation  were  no  less 
than  whipping,  degradation,  and  expulsion  ;  and  the 
bishop  declared  that,  rather  than  permit  the  liberty  of 
innovating  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  it 
were  better  that  the  language  itself  were  totally  banished 
from  the  universities." — Hume. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  ancient  legislation.  Future  ge- 
nerations  will  read  with  equal  astonishment  tlie  historical 
records  of  our  present  law-makers,  the  ministers  of  stag- 
nation, and  the  guardians  of  the  vermin  which  it  always 
begets. 

NATURE  AND  ACTION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

In  briefly  glancing  at  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  investigation  of  the  chemical 
nature  and  composition  of  the  blood,  because  the  action 
of  that  fluid  upon  the  animal  system  is  not  chemical, 
that  is,  it  does  not  obey  the  same  laws  which  are  obeyed 
in  the  chemical  action  of  dead  matter.  Indeed,  the 
whole  action  of  the  animal  system  is  in  opposition  to 
these  laws.  The  energy  of  life,  though  undefinable  in 
any  other  way  than  by  its  phenomena,  is  more  mighty 
than  these  laws,  and  holds  them  suspended  as  long  as  the 
organisation  of  the  individual  is  capable  of  obeying  the 
living  impulse.  When  disease  invades  and  deranges  the 
system,  the  natural  or  chemical  powers  or  properties  of 
the  component  substances  of  the  organisation  begin  to 
operate,  and  the  disease  takes  more  or  less  of  a  putrid 
type,  so  much  so  that,  in  certain  states  of  disease,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  matter  given  out  by  the  affected  body, 
even  when  in  the  form  of  insensible  perspiration,  and  not 
discernible  by  any  test,  is  capable  of  communicating  the 
disease  to  healthy  bodies  in  that  mysterious  way  which 
we  call  infection.  But  it  is  not  till  the  whole  body  has 
ceased  to  live,  and  a  time  longer  or  shorter,  according  to 
circumstances,  has  passed  over  it  (always  shorter  the 
more  the  disease  has  of  a  putrid  type,  and  the  more  ener- 
getic the  action  of  nature  around),  that  it  yields  wholly 
to  the  laws  of  inorganic  chemistry — of  that  chemistry  in 
which  alone  we  can  make  experiments,  and  in  so  far  ex- 
plain principles  by  means  of  these  experiments. 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  evident  that,  if  we 
attempt  to  apply  our  common  chemistry  to  investigate 
the  composition  of  the  blood,  and  thence  venture  to  give 
explanations  of  any  of  the  functions  of  life,  we  are  in 
error;  because  we  are  attempting  to  explain  the  actions 
of  the  living  body  by  means  of  agencies,  the  suspension 
of  Avhich  is  involved  in  the  very  notion  and  definition  of 
life,  and  which  cannot,  by  possibility,  be  exerted  upon 
any  part  of  the  body  tiU  life  itself  is  extinct. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  constantly  upon  our  guard, 
lest  we  should  confound  dead  and  living  action,  because 
there  is,  not  in  the  ignorant  only,  but  in  the  scientific, 
and  indeed  in  them  more  than  in  the  ignorant,  a  constant 
tendency  to  this  confusion.  This  arises  from  the  suc- 
cession of  fashions  in  philosophy,  which  follow  the  same 
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law  as  fashions  in  common  matters,  but  are  far  more  in- 
veterate, and  we  may  add,  far  more  mischievous,  because 
they  affect  the  whole  character  of  society,  intellectual  and 
moral ;  while  the  others,  if  they  do  this  at  all,  do  it  only 
at  second  hand. 

When  the  principles  of  mechanical  philosophy  were  in 
their  prime,  and,  as  it  were,  held  the  whole  field  of  science, 
it  was  the  fashion  to  attempt  the  explanation  of  every- 
thing upon  mechanical  principles,  and  not  only  the  action 
of  the  living  body,  in  all  those  functions  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  but  sensa- 
tion and  perception,  and  even  thought,  were  attempted 
to  be  explained  on  the  same  laws  which  determine  the 
motions  of  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  or  the  tidal  motions 
of  the  ocean  waters.  When  chemical  science  (the  prin- 
ciples of  which  being  of  a  more  complicated  and  less  ob- 
vious nature,  necessarily  came  after  those  of  mechanical 
philosophy)  had  made  such  advances  as  to  take  the  lead 
and  become  the  fashion,  the  whole  action  of  the  living 
body  was  considered  as  chemical,  and  explainable  by  the 
laws  of  chemical  attractions  and  repulsions,  with  their 
attendant  compositions  and  decompositions.  This  was 
not,  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  carried  so  far  as  the 
other ;  for  no  one  ever  gravely  supposed  that  sensation, 
far  less  thought,  Avas  a  result  of  chemical  action,  or  ven- 
tured to  recommend  alembics  and  crucibles,  with  sand- 
baths  and  fires,  as  appropriate  substitutes  for  the  old  and 
vulgar  process  of  thinking.  They  did  not  even  attempt, 
by  chemical  means,  to  give  sight  to  the  eye,  or  hearing 
to  the  ear,  as  had  been  partially  done  by  the  application 
of  mechanical  instruments ;  but  in  so  far  as  what  may  be 
called  the  proper  functions  of  the  body,  those  which  de- 
velop its  organisation  and  preserve  it  in  a  living  and 
healthy  state,  were  concerned,  chemistry  was  the  rule  of 
action,  and  when  the  body  became  diseased,  chemistry 
was  the  grand  means  of  cure.  It  is  true,  that  a  mixer 
of  medicines  had  been  called  a  '•  chemist"  before  this 
time ;  but  a  chemist,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term, 
means  one  who  is  possessed  of,  or  who  deals  in,  secrets  ; 
and  in  the  composition  of  medicines  there  are  some  real 
secrets,  and  many  more  which  belong  to  that  class  which 
are  most  safely  kept — those .  in  which  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  revealed.  In  addition  to  these  two  general 
modes  of  endeavouring  to  explain  the  functions  of  the 
living  body  by  means  of  principles,  the  resistance  of 
which  forms  tHe  best  definition  of  life,  there  were  always 
minor  modes  of  a  transcendental  nature  (or  which  could 
not  be  reduced  to  any  principles)  breaking  in  still  farther 
to  confuse  a  subject  which  is  certain  at  all  times  to  claim 
much  attention,  but  %vhich  has  at  no  time  been  explained, 
or  even  clearly  defined. 

Life,  that  which  puts  into  action  all  the  organs  and 
structure  of  the  animal  body,  is  so  interesting  in  wild 
nature,  and  so  useful  in  domestication,  is  the  portion  of 
creation  which  all  are  most  desirous  of  understanding  ; 
and,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  any  other 
subject,  there  is  no  human  being,  learned  or  unlearned, 
that  has  not  thought  and  speculated  about  this  one. 

**  Who,  to  dumb  foigetfulness  a  prej'. 

This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd  ?" 

is  true,  not  only  when  we  consign  to  the  earth  the  mortal 
remains  of  those  who  are  dear  to  us,  but  of  our  own 
living  bodies,  and  of  those  of  all  the  creatures  which  live 
around  us.  Hence,  be  it  as  crabbed  or  as  absurd  as  it 
may,  a  book  upon  the  functions  of  life,  and  more  espe- 
cially one  upon  the  functions  of  human  life,  is  sure  to 
find  readers.'upon  the  same  principle  that  he  who  pre- 
tends loudly  enough  to  cure  huigan  disease  is  sure  to  find 


encouragement,  be  his  knowledge  ever  so  limited,  and  his 
nostrums  ever  so  baneful.  This  universal  craving  might 
be,  and  no  doubt  was  intended  to  be,  one  of  the  great  in- 
lets of  knowledge;  but  unfortunately  it  is  just  as  greedy 
of  error;  and  hence,  as  is  the  case  with  all  those  which, 
under  proper  regiUation,  are  capable  of  effecting  much 
good,  it  is  made  the  means  of  much  evil. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  whether  the  pretender,  who  seeks 
merely  that  living  which  he  is  incapable  of  obtaining  by 
honest  industry,  or  the  man  of  science,  who  seeks  for 
fame  in  an  honourable  way,  has  done  the  most  mischief 
here.  The  latter  of  the  two  is  deeply  learned  in  the  laws 
of  matter,  and,  like  a  pedant  who  darkens  language, 
naturally  obscure  enough,  by  his  constant  efforts  to  show 
his  learning,  or  a  man  Avho  has  become  so  much  inured  to 
the  technicahties  of  his  craft,  that  he  speaks  in  an  un- 
known tongue  to  all  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  mi- 
nutiae of  that  craft — he  will  be  constantly  introducing  his 
mechanical  philosophy  and  his  chemistry,  whether  they 
are  consistent  with  the  subject  or  not. 

Chemistry,  in  that  form  which  admits  of  experiment, 
and  can  be  reduced  to  a  system  in  the  schools,  cannot  in 
any  way  help  to  explain  one  single  function  of  a  Uving 
animal.  Even  in  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  in 
breathing,  the  result  is  a  chemical  result  certainly ;  at  all 
events,  it  is  a  result  which  could  be  obtained  by  means  of 
a  common  chemical  experiment, — in  other  words,  a  pro- 
duct similar  to  that  which  results  from  the  process  of 
breathing  could  be  obtained  by  other  means;  but  the 
process  is  not  the  same,  and  we  dare  not  call  that  chemi- 
cal; it  is  similar  with  all  the  operations  which  are  carried 
on  in  the  living  body;  in  as  far  as  matter  is  put  in  mo- 
tion, they  are  mechanical ;  and  in  as  far  as  they  tend  to 
decompose  any  substance,  they  are  chemical;  but  the 
energy  by  which  these  are  accomplished  is  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other — it  is  physiological,  belongs  to  the 
living  state  only,  and  when  that  state  is  at  an  end,  it 
exists  no  m.ore,  and  leaves  not  upon  matter  any  trace  of 
its  existence. — British  Cyclopedia. 

[Chemistry,  in  the  foregoing  passage,  is  taken  in  its 
strictly  material  or  physical  sense ;  but  there  is  a  che- 
mistry of  mind  as  well  as  of  matter,  which  is  subject  to 
the  same  invariable  laws.  The  power  of  mind  over  the 
stomach  is  well  known ;  intense  study,  and  absorption  of 
mind,  almost  invariably  constipate ;  whilst  anxiety,  fear, 
and  other  exciting  causes,  generally  relax  the  bowels. 
But  this  is  a  department  of  science  which  is  too  little 
known.  Men  have  been  too  much  of  materialists  in  their 
philosophy  ;  and  indeed,  to  such  excesses  have  they  goue 
in  this  soul-degrading  system,  that  it  has  become  quite 
fashionable  to  decry  imagination,  fancy,  &c.,  as  defor- 
mities in  the  human  constitution.  Every  excess,  how- 
ever, cures  itself;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  exclusive  ma- 
terialism is  well  nigh  at  its  height.  It  has  been  tried, 
and  found  wanting.  There  is  another  department  of 
nature,  besides  matter ;  another  chemistry,  besides  that 
of  the  furnace  and  the  crucible ;  other  medicines,  besides 
pills  and  powders,  and  such  hke  nostrums  of  the  mate- 
rialists.— Ed.] 

THE  COMFORTABLE  OLD  TIMES. 

Speaking  of  the  increase  of  luxury,  Holhngshed  says  : 
"Neither  do  I  speak  this  in  reproach  of  any  man,  God 
is  my  judge;  but  to  show  that  I  do  rejoice  rather  to  see 
how  God  has  blessed  us  with  his  good  gifts,  and  to  behold 
how  that  in  a  time  wherein  all  things  are  grown  to  most 
excessive  prices,  we  do  yet  find  the  means  to  obtain  and 
achieve  such  furniture  as  heretofore  has  been  impossible 
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there  are  old  men  yet  dwelling  in  the  village  where  I  re- 
main^ which  have  noted  three  things  to  be  marvellously 
altered  in  England  within  their  sound  remembrance.  One 
is,  the  multitude  of  chimnies  lately  erected ;  whereas,  in 
their  young  days,  there  were  not  above  two  or  three,  if  so 
many,  in  most  uplandish  towns  of  the  realm  (the  religious 
houses  and  manor-places  of  their  lords  always  excepted, 
and  peradventure  some  great  personage)  ;  but  each  made 
his  fire  against  a  reredosse  in  the  hall,  where  he  dined 
and  dressed  his  meat.     The  second  is  the  great  amend- 
ment of  lodging  :  for,  said  they,  our  fathers,  and  we  our- 
selves, have  lain  full  oft  upon  straw  pallettes  covered  only 
with  a  sheet,  under  coverlets  made  of  dagswaine  or  hop- 
harlots   (I  use  their  ow-n  terms),  and  a  good  round  log 
under  their  head  instead  of  a  bolster.     If  it  were  so,  that 
the  father  or  the  good-man  of  the  house  kada  matress  or 
flock-bed,  and   thereto  a  sack  of  chafF  to  rest  his  head 
upon,  he  thought  himself  to  be  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord 
of  the  town,  so  well  were  they  contented.     Pillows,  said 
they,  were  thought  meet  only  for  women  in  childbed  ;  as 
for  servants,  if  they  had  any  sheet  above  them  it  was  well, 
for  seldom  had  they  any  under  their  bodies  to  keep  them 
from  the  pricking  straws  that  oft  ran  through  the  canvas, 
and  rased  their  hardened  hides.     The   third  thing  they 
tell  of  is  the  exchange  of  treene  platters  (so  called,  I  sup- 
pose, from  tree  or  wood)  into  pewter,  and  wooden  spoons 
into  silver  or  tin.     For  so  common  were  all  sorts  of  treene 
vessels  in  old  times,  that  a  man  should  hardly  find  four 
pieces  of  pewter  (of  which  one  was  peradventure  a  salt) 
in  a  good  farmer's  house.     *'     *     In  times  past,   men 
were  contented  to  dwell  in  houses  builded  of  sallow,  wil- 
low, &c. ;  so  that  the  use  of  the  oak  was  in  a  manner  de- 
dicated wholly  unto  churches,  rehgious  houses,  princes' 
palaces,  navigation,  &c. ;  but  now  sallow,  &c.,  are  re- 
jected, and  nothing  but  oak  any  where  regarded  ;  and  yet 
see  the  change,  for  when  our  houses  were  builded  of  wil- 
low, then  had  we  oaken  men ;  but  now  that  our  houses 
are  come  to  be  made  of  oak,  our  men  are  not  only  become 
wUlow,  but  a  great  many  altogether  of  straw,   which  is 
a  sore  alteration.     In  these  ihe  courage  of  the  owner  was 
a  sufficient  defence  to  keep  the  house  in  safety;  but  now 
the  assurance  of  the  timber  must   defend  the  men  from 
robbing.     Now  have  we  many  chimnies ;  and   yet  our 
tenderlines   complain  of  rheums,   catarrhs,  and  poses; 
then  had  we  none  but  reredosses,  and  our  Leads  did  never 
ache.     For  as  the  smoke  in  those  days  was  supposed  to 
be  a  sufficient  hardening  for  the  timber  of  the  house,  so 
it  was  reputed  a  far  better  medicine  to  keep  the  goodman 
and  his  family  from  the  quack  or  pose,    wherewith,  as 
then,  very  few  were  acquainted.     Our  pewterers  in  time 
past  employed  the  use  of  pewter  only  upon  dishes  and 
pots,  and  a  few  other  trifles  for  service ;  whereas,  now 
they  are  grown  into  such  exquisite  cunning,  that  they  can 
in  manner  imitate  byi  nfusion  any  form  or  fashion   of 
cup,    dish,  salt,  or  bowl,  or  goblet,    which  is   made  by 
goldsmith's  craft,  though  they  be  never  so  curious,  and 
very  artificially  forged.     In  some  places  beyond  the  sea, 
a  garnish  of  good  flat  Enghsh  pewter  (I  say  flat,  because 
dishes  and  platters  in  my  time  begin  to   be  made  deep, 
and  hke  basons,  and  are  indeed  more  convenient  both  for 
sauce  and  keeping  the  meat  warm)  is  almost  esteemed  so 
precious  as  the  like  number  of  vessels  that  are  made  of 
fine  silver.     M'hh  us  the  nobihty,  gentry,  and  students^ 
do  ordinarily  go  to  chnner  at  eleven  before  noon,  and  to 
supper  at  five,  or  between  five  and  six  afternoon.     The 
merchants  dine  and  sup  seldom  before  twelve  at  noon 
and  six  at  night,  especially  in   London.     The  husband- 
men dine  also  at  high  noon,  as  they  call  it,  and  sup  at 
seven  or  eight ;  but  out  of  term  in  our  universities  the 
scholars  dine  at  ten." 


Froissart  mentions  waiting  on  the  duke  of  Lancaster  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  had  supped.  These 
hours  are  still  more  early.  It  is  hard  to  tell  why,  all  over 
the  world,  as  the  age  becomes  more  luxurious,  the  hours 
become  later.  Is  it  the  crowd  of  amusements  that  push 
on  the  hours  gradually  ?  or  are  the  people  of  fashion  bet- 
ter pleased  with  the  secrecy  and  silence  of  nocturnal 
hours,  when  the  industrious  vulgar  are  all  gone  to  rest .'' 
In  rude  ages,  men  have  few  amusements  or  occupations 
but  what  day-light  affords  them. — Hume. 

FINE  ARTS. 

"We  love  the  fine  arts,  because  they  are  the  original  source 
of  refinement  in  morals.  Men  first  polish  rude  matter, 
then  they  polish  themselves,  then  they  refine  their  lan- 
guage, then  ideas,  and  then  actions :  tliis  is  the  simple 
career  of  Progress.  We  therefore  occasionally  amuse 
ourselves  with  a  peep  at  the  exhibitions  of  artists.  The 
water-colour  exhibitions  v/e  particularly  relish.  It  is  a 
department  of  art  which  is  quite  modern,  but  brought  to 
such  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  favourite  child  of  imagination,  possessing  all  the 
beauties  of  contour,  of  proportion,  and  complexion,  with- 
out the  power  and  the  sublimity,  of  manhood.  A  few  days 
ago  we  were  much  pleased  with  a  novel  exhibition  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  Regent  Street,  called  JMeadows's 
Views.  There  are  four  dioramic  scenes ;  but  the  one 
which  particularly  attracted  our  fancy  was  the  conflagra- 
tion scene,  which  was  managed  by  aid  of  machinery  in  so 
ingenious  a  manner,  that  the  flame  and  the  smoke  were 
seen  to  move  with  a  delicacy  and  simplicity  which  had 
all  the  appearance  of  real  nature.  The  scene  commenced 
in  a  species  of  moonlight ;  by-and-by  the  fire  made  its 
appearance ;  and  as  it  increased,  the  Cathedral,  Westmin. 
ster  Bridge,  &c.,  which  had  previously  shone  dimly  and 
darkly  through  the  mist  of  midnight,  came  into  view",  and 
were  finally  illuminated  with  the  rich  rubicund  glow 
that  gleamed  from  the  funeral  pile  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors. 


DIVISION  OF  LABOUR. 

I  HAVE  known,  says  Mr.  Cooper,  coarse  wool  hats  im- 
ported from  Manchester  into  Philadelphia,  at  three  shil- 
lings sterling  each,  by  the  invoice.  1.  The  land-o\vner 
furnished  the  land  that  fed  the  sheep.  2.  They  are  reared 
by  the  farmer.  3.  They  are  sheared  and  washed  by  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  this  operation.  4-.  The  wool  is 
sorted.  5.  It  is  boiled  with  a  little  lye,  to  take  out  dirt 
and  grease.  6.  It  is  packed  up  for  sale,  and  sent  from 
the  mountains  of  Wales  to  Manchester.  7.  It  is  carded 
at  a  carding  machine.  8.  It  is  bowed  by  the  hat-maker, 
with  a  bow  made  for  the  purpose.  9.  It  is  crisped  by 
sulphuric  acid.  10.  It  is  felted  by  the  journeyman  hat- 
ter, who  is  occupied  in  felting  as  the  former  is  in  bowing. 
11.  It  is  sent  to  the  dyer,  who  uses  gall-nuts  from  Aleppo, 
log- wood  from  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  sulphate  of  iron 
from  the  coal  districts  of  England,  sulphate  of  copper 
from  Cornwall,  or  the  Isle  of  Anglesea.  12.  It  is  glued 
and  stiff'ened.  13.  It  is  steamed  and  formed  on  a  block. 
1-}..  It  is  banded  and  lined.  15.  A  carpenter  makes  the 
case  in  which  it  is  packed.  It  is  then  (16)  shipped  to  the 
foreign  port.  17.  The  merchant  importer  sells  it  and 
packs  it  off"  to  the  inland  retailer,  wlio  (18)  furnishes  it, 
at  about  the  price  of  a  dollar,  to  the  wearer.  It  is  by  this 
division  of  labour,  and  the  dexterity  thus  acquired,  that 
the  exporter  of  woollen  hats  can  obtain  a  mercantile  profit 
from  so  low  a  price. 

Eighteen  different  hands  were  employed,  a   few  years 
ago,  in  making  a  pin ;  not  one  of  whom,  if  left  to  him- 
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self,  could  make  twenty  pins  a  day  ;  by  this  division  of 
labour,  and  the  tools  employed,  they  can  make  5,000  each 
per  day.  At  present,  an  engine  makes  61  every  minute. 
The  effect  of  labour-saving  machines  is  still  greater.  The 
machine  for  making  wool  cards,  that  for  making  cut  nails, 
and  the  machine  for  making  screws,  are  American  in- 
ventions ;  whose  operation  is  to  increase  the  product  of 
labour  one  thousand-fold.  A  piece  of  iron  wire,  put  into 
the  machine,  in  a  few  seconds  comes  out  a  screw,  perfect 
in  all  its  parts.  A  blacksmith  could  hardly  make  fifty  in 
a  day. — Cooper. 

PROTESTANT  INQUISITION. 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  how  lightly  the  rack 
was  employed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  founder  of 
our  Protestant  church,  than  the  following  story,  told  by 
Lord  Bacon : — "  The  Queen  was  mightily  incensed 
against  Haywarde,  on  account  of  a  book  he  dedicated  to 
Lord  Essex,  being  a  story  of  the  first  year  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  thinking  it  a  seditious  prelude  to  put  into  the 
people's  head's  boldness  and  faction.  She  said  she  had 
an  opinion  that  there  was  treason  in  it,  and  asked  me  if 
I  could  find  any  places  in  if  that  might  be  drawn  within 
the  case  of  treason.  "Whereto  I  answered.  For  treason, 
sure  I  found  none,  but  for  felony  very  many ;  and  when 
her  majesty  hastily  asked  me  wherein,  I  told  her  the 
author  had  committed  very  apparent  theft,  for  he  had 
taken  most  of  the  sentences  of  Cornelius  Tacitus,  and 
translated  them  into  English,  and  put  them  into  his  text. 
And  another  time,  when  the  queen  could  not  be  persua- 
ded that  it  was  his  writing  whose  name  was  to  it,  but 
that  it  had  some  more  mischievous  author,  and  said  with 
great  indignation  that  she  would  have  him  racked  to  pro- 
duce his  author.  I  replied.  Nay,  Madam,  he  is  a  doctor  ; 
never  rack  his  person,  but  rack  his  style ;  let  him  have 
pen,  ink,  and  help  of  books,  and  be  enjoined  to  continue 
the  story  where  it  breaketh  off;  and  I  will  undertake,  by 
collating  the  styles,  to  judge  whether  he  were  the  author 
or  not."  Thus,  says  Hume,  had  it  not  been  for  Bacon's 
humanity,  or  rather  his  wit,  a  man  of  letters  had  been 
put  to  the  rack  for  a  most  innocent  performance.  His 
real  offence  was  his  dedicating  a  book  to  that  munificent 
patron  of  the  learned,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  at  a  time  when 
this  nobleman  lay  under  her  Majesty's  displeasure. 

LINES 

ADDRESSED    TO    MARIA    M . 

You  gave  me  a  braid  of  your  hair  ; 

I  impress'd  on  its  beauty  a  kiss  ; 
Like  the  brow  whence  it  came,  it  was  fair ; — 

But  I  want  not  such  tokens  as  this. 

A  remembrance  of  warmth  who  can  need. 

When  ensconced  near  the  bright  evening  fire  } 

In  the  full  glow  of  midsummer's  noon, 
A  token  of  light  who'd  require .'' 

No  ! — my  mind  has  received  the  bright  stamp  ; 

'Tis  so  clear,  it  can  never  depart ; — 
That  no  help  to  remembrance  I  want 

Is  told  in  each  pulse  of  my  heart. 

If  less  pure  or  less  full  were  my  love, 
Were  my  mind's  regard  of  thee  remiss  ; 

Then,  inert,  sluggish  fancy  to  move, 
I  might  look  for  such  tokens  as  this. 

F.  K.  H. 


NOTICE  TO  OUR  READERS. 

Last  week,  when  the  Alpine  Philosopher  was  lecturing 
at  Castle-street,  it  was  objected  to  him  that  all  the  cures 
he  had  enumerated  were  performed  abroad  ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  one  of  his  patients,  W.  F.,  wrote  us  a 
letter,  attesting  the  great  and  important  benefit  which 
he  had  derived  from  the  magnetic  treatment  of  our  friend. 
He  wished  us  to  insert  this  letter  in  the  Shepherd  ;  but 
we  consider  that  it  would  be  imprudent  in  us  to  make  the 
Shepherd  a  vehicle  for  testimonials  of  the  kind.  Those 
who  want  private  information  or  satisfaction  have  the 
address  of  the  tellurist.  We  have  to  do  with  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  science  only  ;  and  we  hope  our  readers  wiU 
give  us  credit  for  not  showing  countenance  to  anything 
which  has  not  a  host  of  evidence  to  substantiate  its 
truth.  Many  years  ago  we  have  written  favourably  of 
animal  magnetism,  nor  have  we  any  authority  to  dispute 
the  truth  of  the  facts  alleged  ;  since  even  the  first  French 
commission,  which  condemned  the  science,  candidly 
admitted  the  reahty  of  the  effects  produced  by  the 
magnetists. 

JNIany  private  letters  had  been  sent  to  our  office,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Alpine  Philosopher,  which  we  had  to  send 
either  by  messenger  or  post ;  and  to  save  trouble  and 
expense,  he  requested  us  to  publish  his  address  at  the  end 
of  the  paper,  but  the  paper  being  filled  up  in  that  quar- 
ter, we  squeezed  it  in  at  the  end  of  his  letter,  without 
consideration.  This  we  regret,  for  we  wish  the  Shepherd 
to  assume  the  character  of  a  purely  scientific  paper,  and 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  air  of  individualism. 
Not  that  we  think  such  a  subject  as  animal  magnetism 
is  more  than  any  other  deserving  of  such  an  imputation  as 
this  ;  but  the  mercenary  and  deceptive  character  of  the 
present  age,  and  of  the  press  in  general,  has  created  such 
suspicions  in  the  public  mind,  that  an  honest  and  bene- 
volent man  cannot  act  with  sincerity,  from  the  pure  im- 
pulse of  a  generous  and  enlightened  nature,  without 
being  immediately  assailed  by  the  malignity,  the  jealousy, 
and  the  suspicion  of  those  very  men  who  boast  of  their 
superior  liberality. 

For  the  sake  of  our  country  readers,  however,  we  may 
state  that  the  Alpine  Philosopher  has  been  practising  for 
three  or  four  weeks  with  remarkable  success ;  and  such 
is^  the  favourable  testimony  we  have  received  of  the  effects 
of  the  manipulative  system,  tliat  we  have  resolved  to 
submit  ourselves  to  its  influence,  having  for  twelve 
months  past  been  very  deficient  in  bodily  health,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  our  private  studies. 

Next  week  we  shall  make  a  few  remarks  of  our  own 
upon  the  subject. 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  will  deliver  a  Lecture 
on  Tellurism,  otherwise  Animal  Magnetism,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  23rd  inst.,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Admittance,  Threepence : 
Ladies  free.  His  hour  for  consultation  is  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  day-time  (Sundays  not  excepted), 
or,  by  appointment,  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

We  shall  now,  for  the  sake  of  embodying  the  great  uni- 
versal principles  which  we  have  been  inculcating  in  this 
work,  collect  them  together  in  as  short  a  compass  as  pos- 
sible. This  we  do  as  a  sort  of  preparatory  step  to  a  com- 
pendium or  summary  of  the  doctrine  of  universalism, 
which  we  shall  bring  forth  at  a  future  period. 

We  carry  our  readers  forward  by  little  and  little ;  "here 
a  little  and  there  a  little ;"  not  in  that  systematic  and  for- 
mal manner  which  we  would  have  adopted  had  we  been 
publishing  a  volume  upon  the  subject,  but  administering 
only  such  gentle  purges,  or  such  nutritive  aliments,  as 
we  thought  our  patients  were  able  to  bear.  We  know 
the  prejudices  we  have  to  encounter,  both  in  the  religious 
and  infidel  world,  and  therefore  we  have  judged  it  ne- 
cessary to  use  such  precautions  as  should  not  violently 
offend  the  extremes  of  either  party  ;  and  we  are  happy 
to  say,  that  we  have  succeeded  at  least  in  gaining  the  ear 
of  both  extremes,  and  picking  up  many  eager  and  diligent 
readers  of  the  Shepherd  from  the  very  ultras  of  both  parties. 

The  first  great  and  universal  truth  to  which  we  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  is  the  unity  of  Nature. 
I. 

1.  r/i*  universe  is  one  and  indivisible. 

The  meaning  of  this  proposition  is,  that  the  whole 
universe  is  connected  by  one  great  uniting  principle,  or 
power :  you  may  call  it  what  you  will — gravitation,  at- 
traction, chemical  action,  mind,  or  matter — we  won't  dis- 
pute with  you  about  words, — they  are  but  wind,  as 
Dean  Swift  says,  after  all ;  and  God  and  Nature  are  de- 
signated by  as  many  different  names  as  there  are  sects 
and  opinions,  dialects  and  languages,  amongst  men. 

2.  The  universe,  though  one  and  indivisible,  contains 
within  itself  the  spirit  of  antagonism,  or  action  and  reaction. 

This  is  what  is  called  the  bipolar  principle,  without 
which  there  could  be  no  motion.  Were  it  not  for  the 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  in  the  solar  system, 
there  could  be  no  revolution  of  the  planets  arotind  the 
sun ;  without  the  centrifugal  force,  they  would  be  at- 
tracted to  the  body  of  the  sun  ;  and  without  the  centri- 
petal, they  would  entirely  abandon  it,  and  fly  off  at  a 
tangent  from  their  orbits.  These  two  forces  are  the  bi- 
polar principle  of  nature — the  positive  and  negative. 

3.  Bff  means  of  these  two  principles,  acting  reciprocally 
upon  each  other,  effects  are  produced,  to  which  we  give  the 
names  of  solidity  {matter)  and  motion. 

These  three  propositions  constitute  a  general  analysis 
of  the  universe.  We  now  proceed  a  step  farther,  and 
specify  two  distinct  phenomena  in  the  universe,  namely, 
natter  and  mind. 


II. 


4.  The  most  simple  apparent  {for  it  is  not  real)  division 
of  universal  nature  is  that  of  power  and  matter. 

If  matter  consists  of  atoms,  or  particles,  exercising  an 
influence  on  each  other,  there  must  be  a  power  between 
the  particles  which  is  not  matter.  Power  and  matter  are 
conditionally  distinct ;  notwithstanding,  it  may  with  pro- 
priety be  said  that  power  belongs  unto  matter,  or  is  a 
property  of  matter  ;  but  it  may  with  equal  propriety  be 
said  that  matter  belongs  unto  power,  or  is  a  property  of 
power.  The  existence  of  atoms  cannot  be  demonstrated, 
but  the  existence  of  a  universal  power  is  self-evident. 

5.  If  matter  be  one  thing,  and  power  another,  power  t* 
what  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  spirit,  or  mind. 

6.  This  power — spirit,  or  mind — is  universal,  infinite, 
eternal. 

If  not  universal,  there  must  be  some  places  in  the  uni- 
verse where  there  is  no  motion,  no  weight,  no  pressure, 
hardness,  action,  or  reaction. 

7.  This  power  is  intellectual,  sensitive,  conscious. 
If  not,  there  could  be  no  action  and  reaction ;  inasmuch 

as  it  is  not  by  physical  contact  that  motion  is  produced. 
The  particles  of  matter  do  not  touch  each  other,  but  they 
exercise  an  influence  on  each  other,  even  as  the  sun 
and  earth,  which  are  a  hundred  millions  of  miles  asunder, 
mutually  affect  each  other.  If  not  by  physical  contact, 
therefore,  motion  must  be  produced  by  metaphysical, 
that  is,  mental  contact. 

8.  Power,  if  either,  is  the  original,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
the  principle  of  action.  Matter  resolves  itself  into  power, 
or  is  a  spiritual  compound. 

In  other  words,  matter  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of 
the  universal  power.  It  is  easier  to  conceive  a  time 
when  there  was  no  matter,  than  a  time  when  there  was 
no  power ;  for  if  there  was  no  power,  matter  could  never 
move ;  but  if  there  was  power,  it  could  generate  matter. 

9.  It  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  matter  and  power 
are  coeternal. 

If  not,  then  there  was  a  time  when  power  did  not  act, 
which  is  the  same  as  saying  there  was  no  power  at  all. 
This  is  an  absurdity,  for  it  supposes  an  eternity  of  being, 
in  which  an  active  and  inexhaustible  power  remained  per- 
fectly inactive. 

10.  Power,  being  bipolar,  or  two- fold,  comni'inicates  the 
same  character  to  matter  as  its  visible  representative. 

Hence  matter  attracts  and  repels  by  virtue  of  the  bi- 
polar power.  This  causes  the  materialist  to  imagine  that 
matter  is  the  original  existence ;  like  the  Protestant,  he 
gives  the  ascendancy  to  the  gross  lump.  The  spiritualist, 
like  the  Catholic,  gives  the  ascendancy  to  power.    We 
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regard  them  as  an  infinite  pair,  spirit  being  male,  and 
possessing  tbe  active  nature  ;  matter  being  female,  taken 
out  of  the  side  of  spirit,  like  E  ve  out  of  Adam,  an  d  pos- 
sessing corresponding  qualities,  but  of  a  passive  nature  ; 
hence,  the  laws  of  the  material  and  spiritual  or  mental 
world,  bear  a  perfect  analogy  to  each  other. 
III. 

1 1 .  Universal  Nature  being  bipolar  or  sexual,  particular 
or  individual  Nature  is  organised  after  the  original  model. 

Hence,  plants  and  animals  and  chemical  agents  are  all 
male  and  female,  or  positive  and  negative;  iu  other 
words,  "  made  in  the  image  of  God." 

12.  The  individual,  or  finite  being,  lives  in  the  infinite, 
and  the  infinite  in  the  finite. 

Hence,  Universal  Nature,  or  God,  comprehends  all 
existence,  as  Jesus  Christ  says — "  I,  father,  am  in  thee, 
and  thou  in  me  ;"  for  this  reason  we  have  two  nervous 
systems,  the  voluntary  and  the  involuntary ;  the  former 
is  moved  by  what  we  call  our  own  individual  will,  the 
latter  by  the  universal  wUl ;  hence  the  actions  of  som- 
nambulists, and  the  involuntary  dreams  and  visions  of 
the  mind,  ai'e  the  immediate  productions  of  the  universal 
mind  acting  with  the  body,  according  to  the  unalterable 
laws  of  the  bipolar  power.  Thus  people  foolishly  talk  of 
indigestion  producing  dreams  and  visions,  and  think  they 
solve  all  difficulties  in  such  a  slovenly  manner  ;  even  the 
Christians  talk  so,  although,  by  this  mode  of  reasoning, 
they  reduce  the  God  of  the  Bible,  who  wrought  by 
dreams  and  visions,  to  a  mere  bodily  disease  or  disorder 
of  the  stomach.  What  is  disease  but  a  principle  of  life, 
producing  certain  sensations  of  pain  to  the  individual, 
but  doing  no  injury  to  universal  Nature  ?  It  is  God  in 
his  character  of  painful  experience.  The  actions  of  wak- 
ing life  are  the  imion  of  God  and  man,  or  the  involuntary 
and  voluntary,  the  universal  and  individual  Nature. 
IV. 

13.  In  the  progress  of  humanity  towards  a  state  of  com- 
parative perfection  and  ultimate  enjoyment,  eril  is  necessary 
to  the  production  of  good. 

This  is  evident  from  the  simple  fact  that  man  must  be 
ignorant  before  he  is  wise,  and  Evil  is  the  natural  child  of 
Ignorance ;  in  other  words,  man  must  fall,  then  rise 
again.  In  this  simple  truth  is  contained  the  doctrine  of 
the  fall  and  the  redemption  of  man. 

14.  Gad  first  leads  men  into  error,  and  afterwards  into 
truth. 

This  not  only  corresponds  with  the  history  of  all  the 
sciences,  which  have  always  commenced  in  gross  delu- 
lusion,  but  with  religion  itself,  and  with  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  all  sacred  and  mystical  writers,  who  represent 
God  as  blindfolding  the  world,  until  they  have  gained  a 
certain  amount  of  the  experience  of  evU,  to  enable  them 
to  understand  their  own  and  universal  nature  :  without 
this  experience  they  would  be  irrational,  i.  e.  brutes. 

15.  The  literal  truth  of  any  doctrine  or  system  of  religion 
cannot  he  demonstrated  by  prophecies,  miracles,  dream^y 
visions,  or  angelic  missions,  though  tliese  may  demonstrate 
its  divinity. 

This  follows  as  a  necessary  corollary  from  the  above, 
for  divinity  and  truth  are  not  synonymous.  Thus  Na- 
tiue  deceives  us  ;  and  God  himself  says  he  sends  us  de- 


lusions, with  prophecies  and  miracles  to  confirm  them. 
This  is  necessary  to  cultivate  beason,  and  ultimately 
enthrone  it  as  the  Son  of  Man  and  Judge  of  all. 

16.  The  absurdity,  falsehood,  or  cruelty  of  any  temporary 
system,  can  never  prove  that  it  is  not  of  God  ;  and  no  eter- 
nal system  can  be  absurd,  false,  or  cruel. 

17.  The  infidel,  therefore,  cannot  confound  the  believer, 
nor  the  believer  the  infidel. 

18.  The  same  spirit  tvhich  raises  up,  also  destroys; 
hence  Judaism  was  transformed  to  Christianity,  and  Chris- 
tianity must  evaporate  into  universalism. 

19.  Universalism  is  the  doctrine  of  universal  life,  in 
opposition  to  atheism  or  universal  death,  in  opposition  to 
deism  and  every  species  of  old  religion,  which  are  only 
atheism  in  disguise,  inasmuch  as  they  represent  God  as 
distinct  from  Nature,  and  Nature  going  on  without  the 
interference  of  God. 

If  any  portion  of  Nature  can  act  without  God,  why 
not  the  whole  ?  The  man  who  acknowledges  or  main 
tains  that  any  occurrence  which  takes  place  is  not  of 
God,  is  an  atheist  in  the  tendency  of  his  principles ;  so 
are  all  the  disciples  of  the  old  world  ;  they  are  the  sons 
of  Atheism;  they  know  not  God;  God  is  universal 
Being — Jehovah — I  am — the  living  God. 

Let  our  readers  chew  the  cud  upon  these  propositions. 
THE  SHEPHERD. 

LETTERS   ON    TELLURISM,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM 

LETTER    Xlll. 

''  Ante  omnia  sciendnm  est  quod  sit  qaaedana,  inter  celestia  atque 
terrestria,  inter  ipsa  elementa  simplicia,  sympathia  ct  antipathia, 
quoddam  odium  et  amicitia." — Flddd. 

Before  ever3'  thing,  you  must  know  that  there  exists  a  kind  of 
sympathy  and  antipathy,  of  hatred  and  love,  between  the  hea- 
venly and  the  terrestrial  bodies  ;  indeed,  between,  the  simple  ele- 
ments themselves. 

Tellumsm  may  be  considered  under  a  twofold  aq)ect ; 
namely,  as  the  science  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  Nature, 
or  as  jhe  application  of  this  science  to  the  purposes  of 
maintaining  and  prolonging,  or  restoring,  health. 

To-day  we  shall  take  a  review  of  the  application  of 
tellurism  to  these  important  objects. 

If  health  be  the  harmony  of  the  principles  of  life,  it  is 
evident  that  none  can  obtain  this  desideratum,  but  he  who 
has  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  action  and  reaction, 
sympathy  and  antipathy,  of  the  heavenly  and  terrestrial 
bodies,  and  of  the  elements.  Astrology,  physioloy,  natural 
philosophy,  and  chemistry,  form  parts  of  this  science, 
which  is  the  living  or  uniting  principle  of  them  all. 

But,  alas  I  what  avails  aU  knowledge,  when  the  whole 
of  mankind  seems  to  conspire  against  the  possibility  of 
putting  it  into  practice !  The  whole  frame  of  society,  by 
day  and  by  night,  counteracts  the  wise  plans  of  Nature. 
Our  mode  of  living  and  working  ;  our  food,  our  drink, 
our  mode  of  dressing  ;  all  our  arrangements  are  a  con- 
tinual reversion  of  the  dictates  of  reason. 

Eight  parts  out  of  ten  among  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don, for  instance,  over-work  themselves,  and  destroy 
their  constitution  by  unwholesome  food,  poisonous  drinks, 
and  filthy  habits.     There  are  in  this  wide  metropolis  no 
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warm  baths  for  the  middling  and  lower  classes ;  and  such 
is  the  want  of  care  which  they  themselves  show  for  health, 
that  some  pledge  from  week  to  week  their  Sunday  ap- 
parel to  procure  unwholesome  beverages  ;  others  deprive 
themselves  of  wholesome  food  to  get  showy  dresses,  or  to 
frequent  the  playhouses ;  and  none  think  for  a  moment 
of  sparing  a  trifle  to  procure  for  themselves  and  for  their 
children  the  benefits  of  bathing  ! 

Envy,  anxiety,  and  rivalry,  engender  passions  which 
act  worse  than  arsenic  upon  the  human  frame.  Nervous 
diseases,  consumptions,  liver  complaints,  and  many  of  the 
disorders  which  afilict  the  fair  sex,  are  caused  either  by 
thar  undress,  or  by  the  fashionable  folly  of  compressing 
their  chest,  lungs,  and  other  noble  organs,  in  that  satan- 
nic  contrivance  called  stays. 

Instead  of  procuring  digestion  by  exercise  and  a  pro- 
per diet,  the  digestive  power  is  impaired  by  intemperance 
and  by  purgatives. 

Nature  has  appointed  the  great  luminary  to  call  us  to 
our  labours,  and  has  spread  over  us  the  veil  of  night  to 
invite  us  to  rest.  We  have  reversed  this  order  ;  and  we 
sleep  away  the  best  part  of  the  day,  in  order  to  revel  be- 
yond the  midnight  hour. 

The  tellurist,  in  order  to  remedy  these  evils,  demands 
new  social  arrangements.  He  does  not  trouble  himself 
about  names,  and  forms  of  governments — he  knows  that 
all  these  forms  are  but  deceptions.  He  claims  an  order 
of  things  suitable  to  the  happiness  of  all  the  members  of 
the  human  family.  Even  as  the  one  sun  shines  over  all 
plants,  or  as  the  elements  give  their  mite  towards  the 
sustenance  of  all  living  beings,  to  each  according  to  its 
wants  and  functions ;  even  so  the  products  of  the  earth, 
the  necessaries  of  life  and  health,  ought  to  be  rationally 
distributed  among  the  human  race. 

What  should  we  say  if  a  gardener  should  water  but  a 
few  plants  in  his  nursery,  leaving  the  many  to  wither 
from  want  of  water ;  or  if  he  should  only  cultivate  the 
few  that  bring  no  fruit,  and  leave  the  others,  that  bear 
the  choicest  fruits,  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the 
sky,  and  to  the  native  barrenness  of  a  sandy  soil  ?  But  do 
the  governors  of  the  family  of  mankind  act  otherwise  ? 

The  many  are  either  starving  or  suffering  for  want  of 
proper  arrangements ;  the  few  are  pampered  in  luxuriant 
plenty. 

Yet  nature  avenges  these  wrongs.  The  most  loath- 
some diseases  pay  no  respect  to  the  enclosures  of  the  rich. 
They  cannot  be  fenced  off  from  the  palaces  and  villas  of 
the  rich,  like  ragged  misery.  They  enter  amidst  the 
noisy  routs  and  the  pompous  banquets ;  and  gout,  tic 
doloureux,  migrane,  scrofula,  consumption,  mental  dis- 
ease, dropsy,  and  other  loathsome  disorders,  do  not  spare 
those  who  boast  of  princely  blood,  or  millions  of  hoarded 
pdf. 

To  prolong  life,  to  maintain  health,  is,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  demand  impossibilities.  The  tellurist 
must  then,  for  the  present  generation,  confine  himself  to 
the  most  arduous  task,  which  is  to  conquer  diseases. 

Yet  net  all  diseases  wiU  obey  his  magic  spell.  Some- 
times he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  problematic, 
fallacious  administration  of  drugs.  However,  in  this  de- 
partment he  wiU  never  poison  his  patients.    The  heroic 


powerful  medicines  are  entirely  banished  from  his  treat* 
ment.  His  maxim  is  rather  to  allow  nature  to  work  by 
itself,  than  to  dare  to  bring  about  violent  revolutions  in 
the  human  frame. 

But  for  some  diseases  tellurism  is  the  only  sure  and 
certain  remedy.  AU  nervous  diseases,  even  those  which 
affect  the  mind,  or  impair  the  use  of  the  organs  of  sen- 
sation, are  absolutely  under  his  control. 

In  such  diseases,  if  they  are  not  of  long  standing ;  if 
nature  has  not  entirely  been  killed  by  previous  ill-treat- 
ment, the  cure  is  certain.  In  those  of  long  standing,  and 
those  in  which  medical  skill  has  been  useless,  the  only 
hope  of  recovery,  or  at  least  of  improvement,  is  afforded 
in  tellurism. 

Equally  powerful  and  certain  is  the  cure  of  all  recent 
diseases  which  depend  on  obstructions,  hemorrhages,  or 
suppressions  of  periodical  evacuations ;  in  short,  in  all 
diseases  known  under  the  name  of  female  complaints,  in 
scrofula,  and  the  many  disorders  depending  on  it. 

In  all  chronic  and  complicated  diseases^  tellurism  can 
be  of  paramount  utility,  particularly  if  its  influence  can 
produce  somnambulism. 

Some  great  authors  have  recommended  this  treatment 
in  acute  diseases,  even  in  incipient  consumption,  and 
pleurisy,  and  fevers.  The  Alpine  Philosopher,  however, 
does  not  agree  with  them.  Either  the  natural  course  of 
the  disease  is  slow ;  in  this  case  magnetism,  by  giving 
more  energy  to  the  whole  system,  can  accelerate  the  course 
of  the  disease.  In  the  contrary  case,  the  action  of  mag- 
netism being  generally  slow,  it  is  unable  to  check  the 
natural  rapidity  of  the  disease. 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  has  now  under  his  treatment 
a  great  number  of  cases  of  nervous  and  other  disorders, 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  telluric  power,  the  result 
of  which  he  will  make  known  to  the  public  as  soon  as 
possible.  ^Vith  few  exceptions,  all  his  patients  are  long 
sufferers,  and  their  diseases  have  been  treated  for  several 
years  without  success  by  the  most  eminent  men  ;  where- 
fore his  trial  is  the  unfairest  in  the  world.  He  has  not 
only  to  battle  against  the  disorders  of  nature,  but  also 
against  the  failures  and  mistakes  of  the  doctors.  Yet 
upon  the  whole  he  is  sure  that  the  results  will  be  favour- 
able. 

And  now,  farewell,  gentle  reader !  Whilst  thundering 
against  the  disorders  brought  on  by  thwarting  nature, 
the  preacher  himself  has  proved  to  be  the  greatest  sinner. 
He  has  been  obliged  to  borrow  from  the  lamp  the  light 
that  enables  him  to  write  these  lines.  It  is  three  o'clock — • 
past  midnight.     Gentle  reader,  farewell ! 

THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

REVOLUTION  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 
By  R.  Whallby.     Published  by  Heywood,  Manchester. 

This  is  the  production  of  a  man  who  glories  in  the  name 
of  atheist,  and  uses  all  the  arguments  he  can  muster  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  universal  intelligence  in  Nature  ; 
that  the  source  of  intelligence  is  not  intellectual,  the 
source  of  life  is  not  alive,  and  the  source  of  sensation 
not  sensitive;  that  chaos  rules  the  universe;  that 
there  is  no  plan^  no  system,    no  design,  no  ultimate 
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purpose  or  end  in  view.  It  is  a  perfect  specimen  of 
dead  materialism. 

The  book  seems  to  have  been  written  expressly  on 
purpose  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  universal  death,  with  the 
exception  of  the  animalcules,  which  we  call  men  and 
brutesj  who  have  been  brought  into  being  by  what  the 
author  calls  "  circumstances,"  a  most  convenient  word 
for  puzzling  a  jury;  but  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
there  are  different  kinds  of  circumstances,  and  especially 
'•'  intellectual  circumstances."  "  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  universal  intelligence,"  he  says,  "  because  intelli- 
gence is  the  result  of  ideas."  Is  it  not  also  the  cause  of 
ideas?  ''  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  being  endowed 
Avith  infinite  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power."  Why  ? 
because  of  the  existence  of  moral  evil,  says  our  author  ; 
and  he  is  so  simple  as  to  imagine  that  this  stale  argu- 
ment is  brought  forward  by  himself  for  the  first  time ! 
There  never  was  an  atheist  since  time  began  who  did  not 
vise  it.  He  says,  if  a  universal  spirit  existed,  there 
could  be  no  space!  if  no  space,  no  motion!  and  more- 
over, there  can  be  no  universal  spirit,  "  because  modern 
chemistry  proves  to  a  demonstration  that  'all£existing 
substance  is  originally  and  essentially  the  same."  But 
modern  chemistry  cannot  determine  whether  that  sub- 
stance is  spirit  or  matter ;  for  notwithstanding  all  that 
our  author  says  about  atoms,  he  cannot  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  one  of  them;  and  when  he  has  demonstrated 
their  existence,  he  has  only  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of 
his  own  reasoning ;  for  if  matter  consists  of  atoms,  the 
space  between  them  must  consist  of  power  to  move 
the  atoms,  and  what  is  power  but  spirit  ? 

''  Nature,"  he  says,  page  26,  '^' is  not  Si  substance ;" 
and  in  page  33,  he  says  "  Whatever  does  exist  must  be 
a  substance  at  all  events  ;"  consequently  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  nature:  this  is  infidelity  with  a  vengeance  ! 
However,  he  says  that  every  sensible  person  knows 
"  that  matter  exists,"  and  that  is  quite  enough  for  a  ma- 
terialist. He  says  that  this  matter  has  six  properties, 
but  '^  these  properties  are  not  iiatural  properties,  not 
produced  by  nature  ;  not  circumstantial,  but  necessarily 
existing — coeternal  with  the  atoms.  ' 

"  Nature  is  not  a  substance  of  any  kind,  but  the 
aggregate  of  powers,  properties,  or  qualities  which  arise 
from  substance."  He  might  as  well  have  said  Nature  is 
not  God,  but  the  aggregate  of  powers,  properties,  or  qua- 
lities which  arise  from  God, 

"  Matter  moves  of  itself,  by  virtue  of  the  difference  of 
bulk  or  configuration  of  the  atoms." — "  Heterogeneity  is 
in  general  the  cause  of  motion ;"  but  how  one  atom 
knows  that  another  atom.is  of  a  different  sex,  species,  or 
form,  he  informs  us  not ;  and  experience  certainly  does 
not  show  that  difference  of  form  produces  motion. 

After  attempting  to  reduce  all  nature  to  a  system  of 
universal  death  and  infinite  stupidity,  he  then  informs 
us  how  this  infinitely  stupid  mass  or  congeries  of  atoms 
conglomerated  together  and  made  the  sun,  whilst  other 
atoms,  equally  stupid,  but  of  a  darker  and  more  opaque 
nature  {nebulosities),  held  also  public  meetings,  and 
created  the  planets,  satellites,  and  comets.  After  that, 
this  huge  lubberly  mass  of  uncreated  idiots  (atoms), 
not  content  with  iheir  state  of  unconsciousness,  or  rather 


without  being  able  to  act  otherwise,  arranged  themselves 
by  certain  ramifications  into  certain  forms,  and  produced 
vegetables,  and  animals,  &c.,  and  thus  individual  con- 
sciousness and  intelligence  began.  Before  this  took 
place  the  earth  was  at  one  time  in  a  sort  of  puddle,  or 
mud,  and  the  heterogeneity  of  the  elements  produced  a 
strong  intestine  heat,  which  caused  evaporation  and  soli- 
dity by  degrees.  During  this  process  the  various  ele- 
ments of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  &c.,"  must  have  met 
and  combined  with  each  other  in  every  possible  variable- 
proportion,  and  therefore  couM  not  j>ossibly  fail  of  pro- 
ducing organic  forms,  both  animal  and  vegetable." 
They  could  not  possibly  fail ;  but  you  must  give  the 
puddle  credit  for  not  having  the  least  intention  to  create 
men,  beasts,  and  fishes.  The  creation  of  these  beings 
only  took  place  by  "  circumstances."  It  could  not  pos- 
sibly fail  to  take  place.  When  a  man  arose  out  of  the 
puddle,  a  woman  could  not  possibly  fail  to  follow  him. 
It  is  natural  for  women  to  follow  men.  If  a  woman 
arose  first,  a  man  could  not  possibly  fail  to  come  after. 
It  is  natural  for  men  to  follow  women.  And  it  is  quite 
as  clear  that  those  two  must  be  sexually  organised  and 
fitted  for  each  other  by  the  law  of  infinite  and  eternal 
stupidity,  which  is  the  universal  law  of  atheistical  na- 
ture. In  fine.  Nature,  according  to  this  zealous  mate- 
rialist, is  an  infinite,  eternal,  unteachable,  and  brainless 
blockhead,  puffing  and  blowing,  and  rolling,  and  clash  - 
ing,  and  blundering,  and  mangling,  with  unwearied 
activity ;  but,  by  a  fortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances, occasionally  bringing  forth  an  infinitely  com- 
plicated piece  of  living  and  intellectual  machinery, 
which  machinery,  by  a  still  more  fortunate  combination 
of  circumstances,  is  always  male  and  female,  and  capa- 
ble of  bringing  forth  its  own  likeness  for  ever,  under  the 
divine,  and  unconscious,  and  unintellectual  providence  of 
unfathomable  ignorance  and  heterogeneity. 

Well,  admitting  all  this  to  be  true,  what  can  the 
author  make  of  it  ?  His  chief  aim  is  to  enlighten  the 
world,  and  consequently  to  destroy  all  religions,  all  ideas 
of  a  God,  and  all  hope  of  a  future  state.  But  how  can 
his  system  effect  this?  He  does  not  inform  us;  for  it  is 
quite  as  possible  for  heterogeneity  to  produce  invisible 
material  beings  (such  as  angels,  ghosts,  goblins,  and 
fairies)  as  visible  ones ;  and  it  is  quite  as  possible  for 
heterogeneity  to  prolong  our  existence  in  the  solar  or  in- 
visible world,  as  to  bring  us  into  telluric  existence;  and 
it  is  quite  as  possible  for  heterogeneity  to  prophesy  and 
make  revelations,  by  means  of  visions  and  audible 
voices,  from  unknown  causes,  as  it  is  to  produce  sensa 
tion,  volition,  and  judgment,  and  therefore  it  by  no  means 
follows  from  the  author's  system  that  religions  are  false; 
for  even  their  confusion,  contradiction,  and  chaos  are  an 
insurmountable  argument  in  their  favour,  and  show  that 
the  great  principle  of  heterogeneity  has  been  at  work 
amongst  them,  and  therefore  could  not  possibly  fail  of 
bringing  forth  truth,  both  in  prophecy,  doctrine,  and 
miracle;  for  as  the  elements  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
&c.,in  the  material  puddle,  could  not  possibly  fail  of  pro- 
ducing men  and  women ;  upon  the  same  principle,  the 
elements  of  mysticism  in  the  intellectual  puddle  of  the 
human  mind  could  not  possibly  fail  of  bringing  forth  a 
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divine  revelation  of  futurity,  nay,  could  not  possibly  fail 
of  producing  such  a  man  as  Jesus  Christ,  not  a  doer  of 
miracles,  but  only  a  doer  of  works  which  required  a 
little  more  than  common  of  the  principle  of  "  hetero- 
geneity." In  fine,  we  think  this  doctrine  of  heterogeneity 
agrees  in  every  respect  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity; 
but  the  author,  from  some  aversion  to  the  priests,  which 
he  himself  knows  best  how  to  account  for,  seems  bent 
against  this  charitable  and  liberal  application  of  his 
system. 

The  book  itself  is  a  curiosity.  The  author  is  evi- 
dently a  diligent  and  thinking  man,  fond  of  knowledge, 
and  eager  in  its  acquisition;  his  motives  are,  no  doubt, 
good,  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  is 
thoroughly  convinced  that  his  views  of  nature  are  neces- 
sary for  the  regeneration  of  society.  But  we  are  pretty 
sure  that  human  nature  will  resist  for  ever  the  philosophy 
of  universal  death.  It  is  a  species  of  suicide,  a  moral  and 
intellectual  suicide,  and  it  is  not  more  wonderful  that 
some  should  be  guilty  of  it  than  that  some  should  be 
guilty  of  physical  suicide ;  but  these  "  some"  are  and  ever 
will  be  rarities  and  exceptions  to  the  bulk  of  humanity. 

The  author  terms  his  work  the  Revolution  of  Philo- 
sophy; but  it  is  only  the  old  French  materialism,  which 
is  far  beyond  its  prime,  and  is  fast  decaying.  The 
French  themselves  are  rapidly  deserting  it;  but  it  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  progress  that  it  should 
make  its  last  effort  in  ]\Ianchester,  which  is  the  end  of 
the  line  of  progress  westv/ard,  and  the  great  emporium 
of  mechanical  philosophy,  alias  materialism.  In  London 
we  believe  it  is  past  its  meridian.  It  gives  no  satisfac- 
faction;  it  is  a  chaos  of  facts,  a  sort  of  sand-bed,  whose 
particles  may  lie  well  enough  together  if  not  disturbed, 
but  the  least  puff  of  wind  will  scatter  them  abroad. 

As  for  this  philosophy  of  atoms,  it  is  a  mere  supersti- 
tion; there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  atom.  It  is  only  the 
creature  of  the  fantastic  and  whirling  brain  of  the  mate- 
rialist. Matter  is  merely  the  principle  of  repulsion  or 
solidity  in  the  infinite  mind,  the  negative  or  female  spirit 
of  universal  Deity,  which  unites  with  the  male  in  an  in- 
finite variety  of  modes  and  degrees,  and  produces  a  cor- 
responding variety  of  forms  and  organisations.  It  is  aU 
resolvable  into  pure  spirit,  or  mind ;  yet  still  it  has  a  real 
existence,  inasmuch  as  it  is  mind  itself,  or  a  peculiar  ma- 
nifestation of  mind,  just  as  ice  is  a  manifestation  of  gas. 
Young  has  very  correctly  described  the  universe  of  the 
materialist  as  a  "  universe  of  dust;"  and  how  that  dust 
contrives  to  move  without  an  immaterial  power  between 
the  particles,  neither  Whalley  nor  his  school  have  ever 
pretended  to  describe. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Dkar  Shepherd, — As  you  are  not  one  of  those  who 
reject  authority  entirely, — allowing  it  its  due  weight,  but 
no  more  than  its  due  weight, — I  send  you  chapter  and 
verse  from  the  writings  of  a  great  modern,  as  a  make- 
weight to  the  facts  adduced  by  the  Alpine  Philosopher 
from  his  own  experience — if  they  require  any  make- 
weight. My  author  is  Gottfried  Reinhold  Treviranus, 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  name,  among  mo- 


dern physiologists ;    and  the  passage  is  translated   from 
his  Blohgie,  voi.  v.,  p.  392.     Gottingen,  1818. 

March  13,  1835,  NO  BARKER. 

TRANSLATION    KROM    THKVIRANl'S. 

"  It  is  known  (from  Pechlin's  reports  among  others) 
that  the  influence  of  certain  touchings  by  one  human 
being  of  another  has  been  observed.  Mesmer  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  who  discovered  that  this  influence 
principally  exerts  itself  when  the  person  to  be  magnetised 
is  stroked  with  the  hands,  by  the  manipulator,  from  the 
forehead  down  towards  the  peripherous  ends  of  the  nerves. 
This  passing  along  of  the  hands  is  more  effective  than 
simply  touching  on  isolated  spots.  In  cases  in  which  a 
strong  predisposition  for  animal  magnetism  exists,  the 
very  imposition  of  hands,  or  even  the  mere  living  together 
of  certain  persons,  can  produce  all  the  phenomena  of 
somnambulism.  I  have  had  a  case,  in  which  a  young 
girl  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  all  other  respects  sound 
and  strong,  was  suddenly  seized,  in  the  period  of  her 
menstruations,  with  spasmodic  attacks,  and  fell  by  de- 
grees into  somnambulism  of  the  highest  degree,  for  eight 
days  uninterruptedly,  without  my  having  attempted  to 
do  more  than  pass  the  flat  of  my  hand  over  her  nerves 
once  each  time,  and  that  only  for  a  few  days  during  the 
commencement  of  her  illness.  But  still  somnambulism 
is  but  a  rare  effect  of  magnetism.  iJsually,  after  the  ap- 
plications of  the  magnetic  treatment,  follow  fever  symp- 
toms, during  which  certain  evacuations  that  had  been 
suppressed,  particularly  the  monthly  ones,  resume  their 
course." 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SHEPHERD. 

Sir, — Agreeably  to  my  promise,  I  have  sent  another 
trifle  from  H.  C.  J.,  being  a  few  hypotheses  drawn  up 
in  favour  of  the  human  soul's  existence,  (independent  of 
the  books  called  divine  revelation,)  and  likewise  an 
auxiliary  to  the  articles  of  rational  faith  that  appeared 
in  the  Shepherd  of  Saturday,  March  7. 

Hypotheses  to  prove  the  human  soul's  future  existence. 

1.  That  as  organisation  of  whatever  kind  is  equally 
within  the  power  of  the  deity,  that  of  spirit  must  of  force 
be  so ;  and  that,  from  the  subtility  and  activity  of  its 
component  parts,  it  must,  when  organised,  be  of  all  others 
the  most  coercive. 

2.  That,  from  the  well-known  properties  of  air,  such 
a  spiritual  agent  would  be  capable  of  contraction  or 
dilatation  to  any  conceivable  degree. 

3.  That,  from  our  experimental  knowledge  of  heat  and 
light,  its  pervasive  and  dissolvent  powers  would  literally 
have  no  limits  but  such  as  were  assigned  it  by  the  eter- 
nal organiser. 

4.  That  from  the  astonishing  velocity  of  the  sun's  ravs, 
its  activity  may  be  fuUy  conceived. 

5.  That  from  the  possible  reduction  of  almost  every 
substance  to  vapour,  or  gas,  and  from  the  indispens-ab'e 
necessity  of  that  spirit  we  call  air,  in  the  process  of  all 
animal  and  vegetable  assimilation  and  accretion,  it  ap- 
pears highly  probable  that  both  spirit  and  matter  are  in 
a  mutual  and  constant  state  of  conversion  each  to  other. 

6.  That  the  sit^'e  assimilative  power  which  can,  both 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  species,  increase  a  scarcely 
visible  embryo  to  the  enormous  volume  of  the  cedar,  or 
the  leviathan,  sufficiently  suggests  the  inipartability  of 
such  a  power  to  a  spiritual  agent  as  should  enable  it,  by 
a  like  assimilation,  either  to  increase  or  contract  its  figure 
to  whatever  astonishing  and  irresistible  dimensions  its 
creator  might  be  pleased  to  restrict  it. 
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That  all  this  is  possible,  no  man  who  philosophically 
contemplates  the  many  permanent  wonders  of  nature  will 
hesitate  one  moment  to  believe.  Therefore,  its  essence 
proves  a  divine  power,  and  the  human  soul's  existence. 
And,  as  analogy  is,  in  the  solution  of  mathematical 
problems,  not  barely  admissible,  but  often  conclusive, 
I  have  drawn  the  aforesaid  inferences  from  analogical 
comparisons ;  bul,  as  every  man  is  not  a  philosopher, 
I  will  endeavour  to  elucidateand  exemplify  some  of  the 
articles  of  this  hypothesis. 

That  the  solidity  of  any  substance  we  are  acquainted 
with  is  no  impediment  to  its  convertibility  into  spirit,  is 
suiSciently  exemplified  in  the  reduction  of  gold  to  such 
tenuity  as  to  rise  in  vapour  or  gas  in  the  alembic,  or  by 
its  mere  solution  in  its  own  dissolvent,  where  the  preci- 
pitate becomes  (from  saturation  with  the  nitrous  acid) 
far  more  inflammable  and  explosive  than  even  gunpowder 
itself;  that  this  is  again  reducible  to  its  metallic  state,  is 
but  a  corroborative  of  the  fifth  article  of  these  hypotheses. 
And  that  the  hardest  substances  are  equally  reducible  to 
spirit,  has,  by  the  late  experiments  on  the  inflammability 
of  the  diamond,  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  Nay  more, 
they  have  been  proved  to  consist  of  a  phlogiston,  so  en- 
tirely pure  and  penetrative,  as  totally  to  pervade  the  pores 
even  of  glass,  and,  in  one  sense,  to  exceed  in  subtility  the 
particles  even  of  light — the  glass  through  which  it  was 
evaporated  being  opaque. 

To  object,  that  an  organised  and  animated  spirit,  com- 
posed of  such  materials,  would,  by  its  combustible  active 
qualities,  be  applicable  only  to  ineii;  tible  and  immediate 
destruction,  will  be  of  but  slight  availment  to  the  perti- 
nacious ingenuity  of  the  sceptic.  A  spirit  equally  active, 
forcible,  and  pervasive,  is  not  only  producible  by  the 
most  simple  process  of  the  electrician,  but  it  is  with  the 
like  facility  conveyable  into  our  bodies,  which  for  any 
given  time  may  serve  it  as  a  common  conduit,  with  such 
perfect  security  and  inoffensiveness  as  even  to  elude  all 
consciousness  of  its  being  there.  H.  C.  J. 

ON  PRAYER. 

Why  should  we  pray  to  God  most  high. 
Omniscient  Lord  of  earth  and  sky  ? 
Our  ev'ry  want  does  he  not  know  ? 
Or  are  his  kind  compassions  slow  ? 
Must  we  then  importune  and  tease. 
And  cringe,  and  fawn,  before  we  please  .* 
Can  God  enjoy  the  groan,  the  tear. 
Fit  only  for  the  despot's  ear? 
To  God  our  wants  why  should  we  tell. 
When  we  are  sure  he  knows  them  well  ? 
To  grant  them,  will  he  still  delay. 
Unless  we  sigh,  and  groan,  and  pray  ? 
-If  God  be  so  supremely  kind. 
Unchangeable  in  deed  and  mind. 
Why  vainly,  impiously,  try 
To  change  the  monarch  of  the  sky  ? 
The  Jew,  he  prays  that  God  would  bless 
His  chosen  people  with  his  grace. 
He  prays  that  Israel's  seed,  may  be 
As  sands  encircling  yonder  sea  ; 
That  Christians  who  have  gone  astray. 
And  wander "d  in  a  dangerous  way. 
May  all  to  Jacob's  God  return. 
And  deeply  their  transgressions  mourn. 
Then  Jacob's  God  will  take  them  in. 
And  purge  them  from  their  deadly  sin. 
The  Turk  devoutly,  humbly  cries 
Before  the  Ruler  of  the  skies  ; 


That  God  is  one,  and  great 's  his  view. 

And  Mahomet  his  prophet  true. 

He  prays  that  God  this  faith  would  spread, 

And  make  the  Alcoran  be  read ; 

The  world  its  sacred  truths  embrace. 

Or  perish  all  the  sceptic  race. 

The  Hindoo  and  the  Brahmin  pray 

That  all  may  of  the  Shaster  say, 

'^  Thou  art  alone  the  book  divine. 

In  which  true  faith  and  doctrine  shine." 

Our  king,  our  nobles,  clergy,  pray 

That  God  our  enemies  may  slay  ; 

Whilst  Frenchmen  and  their  clergy  cry. 

That  Britons  may  from  Frenchmen  fly. 

Good  Catholics  sincerely  pray 

Their  Holy  Church  may  win  its  way  ; 

That  heretics  of  every  nation 

Believe  in  transubstantiation. 

Whilst  Protestants  the  Lord  implore. 

That  he  would  slay  the  Scarlet  Whore, 

And  end  her  horrid,  barbarous  reign. 

Of  deeds  of  blood,  and  martyrs  slain. 

All  godly,  pious  people  pray 

The  Lord  to  keep  them  in  his  way ; 

Lest  he  their  welfare  should  forget. 

Or  at  their  silence  take  the  pet. 

Now  all  these  fervent,  holy  prayers 

Enter  the  great  Jehovah's  ears. 

To  grant  them  all,  were  he  to  try. 

Would  puzzle  the  Ruler  of  the  sky. 

If  we  our  various  duties  do. 

Love  justice,  wickedness  eschew. 

The  God  of  justice  and  of  love 

Such  conduct  surely  will  approve. 

Is  he  not  humblest,  wisest,  best, 

^V^ho  lets  the  Sovereign  Ruler  rest  ? 

Who  thinks  liis  plans  so  wise,  so  high. 

That  he  can't  mend  them  if  he  try  ? 

A  North  Wind. 
[^True  prayer  is  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  providence  of 
God.     Therefore  the  Apostle  says  "  Pray  always ;  pray 
without  ceasing."    That  is,  live  in  confidence,  and  repose 
upon  the  Universal  Mind. — Eu.] 

MADEMOISELLE  SALIGNAC, 

Op  Xaintonge,  lost  her  sight  when  only  two  years  old, 
her  mother  having  been  advised  to  lay  pigeons'  blood  on 
her  eyes,  to  preserve  them  in  the  small-pox ;  whereas,  so 
far  from  answering  the  end,  it  eat  into  them  :  Nature, 
however,  may  be  said  to  have  compensated  for  that  un- 
happy mistake,  by  beauty  of  person,  sweetness  of  temper, 
vivacity  of  genius,  quickness  of  conception,  and  many 
talents  which  certainly  much  softened  her  misfortune. 
She  played  at  revertis  without  any  direction,  and  often 
faster  than  others  of  the  party :  she  first  prepared  the 
two  packs  allotted  to  her,  pricking  them  in  several  parts, 
yet  so  imperceptibly  that  the  closest  inspection  could 
scarcely  discover  her  indexes ;  every  party  she  altered 
them,  and  they  were  known  only  to  her  :  she  sorted  the 
suits,  and  arranged  the  cards  in  their  proper  sequence, 
with  the  same  precision,  and  nearly  the  same  facility,  as 
they  who  have  their  sight.  All  she  required  of  those 
who  played  with  her  was  to  name  every  card  as  it  was 
played  ;  and  these  she  retained  so  exactly,  that  she  per- 
formed some  notable  strokes  at  revertis,  such  as  showed 
a  great  combination  and  strong  memory.  A  very  won- 
derful circumstance  was,  that  she  learned  to  read  and 
write ;  for  she  regularly  corresponded  with  her  elder  bro- 
ther, whom  some  mercantile  affairs  had  called  to  Bour- 
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deaux ;  from  hei*  hand  he  received  an  exact  account  of 
every  thing  that  concerned  them.  The  mode  adopted 
by  her  friends  in  writing  to  her  was  to  use  no  ink,  but 
the  letters  were  pricked  down  on  the  paper ;  and,  by  the 
delicacy  of  her  touch,  feeling  each  letter,  she  followed 
them  successively,  and  read  every  word  with  her  lingers' 
ends.  A  person  scratched,  with  the  point  of  a  pair  of 
scissors,  on  a  card.  Mademoiselle  de  Salignac  est  forte 
amiable ;  she  fluently  read  it,  yet  the  letters  were  small, 
and  very  ill-shaped.  In  writing,  she  made  use  of  a  pen- 
cil, as  she  could  not  know  when  her  pen  was  dry  j  her 
guide  on  the  paper  was  a  small  thin  ruler  of  the  breadth 
of  her  writing.  On  finishing  a  letter,  she  wetted  it, 
wliich  fixed  the  traces  of  the  pencil,  so  that  they  were 
not  obscured  or  effaced  ;  then  she  proceeded  to  fold  and 
seal  it,  and  write  the  direction,  all  by  her  own  address, 
and  without  the  assistance  of  any  other  person.  Her 
writing  was  very  straight,  well  cut,  and  the  spelling  no 
less  correct.  To  reach  this  singular  mechanism  required 
such  a  subject,  and  the  indefatigable  cares  of  her  mother, 
who,  accustoming  her  daughter  to  feel  letters  cut  out  on 
cards  or  pasteboard,  brought  her  to  distinguish  an  A  from 
a  B,  and  thus  the  Avhole  alphabet,  and  afterwards  to  spell 
words,  then,  by  the  remembrance  of  the  shape  of  the 
letters,  to  delineate  them  on  paper ;  and  lastly,  to  arrange 
them,  so  as  to  form  words  and  sentences.  She  learnt, 
and  almost  by  herself,  to  play  on  the  guitar,  sufficiently 
for  her  little  companions  to  dance  by,  and  had  even  con- 
trived  a  way  of  pricking  down  her  tunes  as  an  assistance 
to  her  memory  ;  but,  being  at  Paris  with  her  father  and 
mother,  a  music-master  taught  her  in  the  common 
method,  observing  the  way  used  in  writing  to  the  young 
lady  by  pricking,  and,  to  distinguish  the  whites,  they 
were  made  larger.  She  learnt  to  sing ;  and  so  acute  were 
her  organs,  that  in  singing  a  tune,  though  new  to  her, 
she  was  able  to  name  the  notes  for  them  to  be  pricked 
down  whilst  singing ;  she  even  told  the  movement  of 
them.  In  figure  dances,  she  acquitted  herself  extremely 
well ;  and,  in  a  minuet,  with  inimitable  ease  and  grace- 
fulness. She  was  very  clever  in  the  works  of  her  sex, 
having  made  a  silk  and  silver  purse,  wrought  in  knotted 
points  on  a  wooden  mould.  She  sewed  perfectly  well  ; 
and,  in  her  works,  she  threaded  her  needles  for  herself, 
however  small.  She  never  failed  tellings  by  the  touch, 
the  exact  hour  and  minute  by  her  watch. 

PRINTING. 

Bkfore  the  art  of  printing,  books  were  of  incredible 
price.  From  the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth  century  many 
bishops  could  not  read,  and  kings  were  scarcely  able  to 
sign  their  names ;  and  hence  the  use  of  seals  and  sealing. 
These  were  the  ages  in  which  superstition,  Witchcraft, 
and  priestcraft  obtained  so  universal  an  ascendancy. 
From  .500  to  1200,  all  learning  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs,  Saracens,  and  Chinese. 

Copying  was,  in  Greece  and  Rome,  a  productive  em- 
ployment; but  it  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
monks,  who  copied  chiefly  theology. 

A  good  copy  of  the  Bible,  on  vellum,  employed  two 
years,  and  the  works  of  either  of  the  fathers  still  more 
time.  Jerome  states,  that  he  had  ruined  himself  in  buy- 
ing a  copy  of  the  works  of  Origen.  Of  course,  copiers 
altered  and  vitiated,  corrected  the  language,  interpolated, 
&c.,  according  to  their  honesty,  taste,  faith,  or  party  ; 
and  hence  the  endless  controversies  among  critics  and 
theologians  about  words,  phrases,  and  paragraphs.  It 
tlms  appeared  that,  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  in  325,  there 
were  two  hundred  varied  versions  of  the  adopted  Evan- 


gelists, and  fifty-four  several  Gospels  preserved  in  various 
Christian  communities,  but  so  scarce  that  no  Roman  his- 
torian or  writer  appeared  to  have  seen  any  of  them. 

Some  writers  give  the  invention  of  printing  to  Gut- 
tenberg,  of  Mayence ;  while  others  ascribe  it  to  Faust, 
(often  called  Dr.  Faustus),  of  the  same  city  ;  and 
others,  to  Lawrence  Koster,  of  Haerlem.  The  copyists 
made  so  great  a  clamour,  that  the  parliament  of  Paris 
at  first,  to  oblige  them,  caused  all  printed  books  to  be 
seized. 

The  first  printed  books  were  trifling  hymns  and  psal- 
ters, with  images  of  saints,  and,  being  printed  only  on 
one  side,  the  leaves  were  pasted  back  to  back.  One  of 
the  first  was  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  of  forty  leaves,  which, 
pasted  together,  made  twenty.  An  entire  Psalter  was 
printed,  in  1457,  by  Faust  and  SchoifFer  ;  and  a  Bible, 
in  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  leaves,  in  moveable  types, 
was  printed  at  Mentz,  between  1450  and  1455;  but  the 
most  important  part  of  the  invention  (that  of  moveable 
types)  is  uncertain,  both  as  to  name  and  date.  The  first 
characters  were  Gothic  ;  and  Roman  type  was  first  used 
in  1467. 

Printing  by  blocks  was  an  extension  of  the  art  of  seal- 
engraving,  which  had  been  carried  to  great  perfection  in 
broad  seals.  The  first  printed  sheets  were  worked  only 
on  one  side  the  paper,  and  the  impressions  produced  by  a 
plane  and  mallet.  The  ordinary  printing  press  was  first 
made  by  Bleau,  at  Amsterdam  ;  in  England,  the  first 
types  were  cast  by  Caslon,  in  1720.  The  printing-ma- 
chine was  first  suggested  by  Nicholson,  in  1790,  and  per- 
fected by  Koenig.  Stereotype  printing  was  used  in  Hol- 
land, during  the  last  century.  The  rollers  for  inking  the 
types  was  the  suggestion  also  of  Nicholson,  Stereotype 
printing  was  introduced  into  London,  by  Wilson,  in 
1804.  The  last-adopted  improvements  have  been  the 
Stanhope  press,  and  the  Columbian  press. 

Caxton  was  the  first  English  printer,  and  his  printing- 
office  was  in  the  Chapter -house  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  learnt  the  art  in  Germany,  and  was  liberally  pa- 
tronised in  England.  The  first  book  printed  by  Caxton 
was  in  1471,  and  bore  for  its  title,  "  Willyam  Caxton's 
Recwjel  of  the  Historyes  of  Troy,  by  Raoid  le  Feure." 
While  the  Bibliomania  prevailed,  a  copy  was  knocked 
down,  by  auction,  for  1060^.  18s. — Million  of  Facts. 

TO  OUR  READERS. 

According  to  promise  we  give  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  Alpine  Philosopher's  letters,  which  he  has 
now  finished,  although  he  does  not  mean  to  forsake  the 
Shepherd,  but  to  give  us  occasional  disquisitions  on  other 
interesting  physiological  subjects.  AVe  prefer  the  name 
of  Human  Magnetism  to  that  of  Tellurism,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  more  expressive,  and  conveys  a  clear  idea  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  operation  ;  but  even  this  epithet  is  itself  de- 
fective, inasmuch  as  the  metallic  magnetism  is  sometimes 
employed  to  facilitate  the  operation.  But  the  manipula- 
tive department  ought  always  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Human  Magnetism  alone. 

Since  we  last  addressed  our  Readers,  we  have  for  the 
first  time  witnessed  a  case  of  somnambulism,  in  a  young 
woman,  a  patient  of  our  friend's,  who  was  so  ill  at  the 
commencement  of  last  week  that  she  conld  not  leave  her 
home,  and  is  now,  according  to  her  own  testimony,  out 
of  the  list  of  invalids.  On  the  fifth  day  she  was  thrown 
into  the  crisis,  and  spoke  with  difficulty  ;  saying  she 
would  be  better  on  Sunday  at  six  o'clock.  At  that  hour 
we  went  to  the  Doctor's  house,  and  witnessed  the  treat- 
ment from  the  commencement.   The  patient  heaved  con- 
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siderably  with  her  breast,  waved  her  head  and  rolled  her 
eyes,  and  called  twice  for  magnetic  water,  of  which  she 
drank  freely,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  she  was  fast 
asleep.  The  Doctor  asked  if  she  would  see  any  of  his 
patients.  She  said  she  had  no  objection,  but  did  not 
think  she  could  say  much.  One  woman  was  brought  in 
who  is  paralysed  on  one  side,  and  has  lost  the  use  of 
speech.  The  somnambulist  took  hold  of  her  hand,  and 
asked,  "  what  is  wrong  with  this  woman  ?"  The  Doctor 
said,  "  Paralysed."  "Oh,  I  see  !  Ah  !  you'll  get  better  ; 
I  know  you'll  get  better."  She  was  asked  when.  She 
replied,  "  Two  months  ;  you'll  recover  the  use  of  your 
speech."  Another  patient  then  silently  took  hold  of  her 
hand,  and  she  said^  "  Whose  hand  is  this — a  gentleman  ? 
He  has  got  a  nervous  complaint.  You  also  will  get  bet- 
ter," &c.  This  is  the  substance,  though  not  all  the  par- 
ticulars, of  what  we  saw  and  heard.  The  woman's  hus- 
band was  present  at  the  operation,  and  confessed  he  had 
always  ridiculed  the  subject  till  he  had  seen  it  verified. 

This  ocular  testimony  does  not  strengthen  our  faith  in 
the  science,  which  is  too  reasonable,  when  candidly 
examined,  to  be  entirely  rejected  ;  although,  at  the  same 
time,  we  are  not  diposed  to  give  it  such  an  exclusive  share 
of  our  attachment  as  entirely  to  supersede  the  use  of  other 
medical  treatment.  We  are  universalists,  and  beUeve  in 
the  efficacy  of  both  physical  and  metaphysical  treatment ; 
both  external  and  internal  applications;  both  gentle  ner- 
vous excitement,  and  active  vigorous  muscular  exercise  ; 
but  each  of  these  remedies  ought  to  be  used  on  their  own 
Droper  occasions,  and  therefore  the  professors  of  the  heal- 
ing art  ought  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
perties of  each.  Our  present  physicians  are  mere  mate- 
rialists, and  therefore  their  science  is  merely  experimental, 
and  in  many  cases  destructire  of  life  and  health. 

Human  Magnetism  is  strong  or  weak,  in  proportion  to 
the  irritability  of  the  nervous  system.  A  person  exhausted 
with  disease  is  more  susceptible  than  a  convalescent  j  but 
a  person  naturally  nervous  and  sensitive  is  always  easily 
affected  by  the  treatment.  This  circumstance  has  caused 
the  sneering  materialists  of  the  old  school  to  raise  their 
usual  cry  of  "Imagination  I"  as  if  this  despised  and  per- 
secuted faculty  of  the  human  mind  was  quite  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  respectabiUty  of  every  science  with  which  it 
is  connected.  But  what  is  this  imagination,  but  sensitive- 
ness.'' and  what  is  sensitiveness,  but  susceptibility  of  im- 
pression ?  and  what  is  susceptibiUty  of  impression,  but 
common  feeling,  which  always  operates  by  means  of  the 
nervous  system.''  Consequently  pleasure  and  pain  are  ima- 
gination, because  they  are  nervous  excitement,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  reasoning  of  our  wise  materiahsts,  must  be 
both  a  delusion. 

It  matters  not  to  us  whether  the  physic  be  solid  matter 
or  mere  imagination,  provided  it  be  effective:  when  ef- 
fective, itis?*ea/;  when  not  effective,  it  is  merely  imagina- 
tive, even  though  administered  in  a  regidar  bolus  of  pur- 
gative materialism ;  and  every  physician  skilled  in  his 
art  ought  to  enquire  and  to  know  to  which  of  these  two 
species  of  medicines  he  ought  to  resort,  and  in  what 
manner  they  may  be  most  beneficially  applied. 

All  men  seem  to  imagine  that  there  is  a  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  mental  and  bodily  medicine,  and  that  a 
drug  is  of  the  latter  description.  There  is  no  bodily 
medicine,  strictly  speaking.  It  is  all  mental,  because 
it  cannot  operate  upon  a  dead  man.  But  there  is  a  posi- 
tive and  a  negative  medicine.  The  positive  acts  directly 
upon  the  mind,  by  the  nerves  of  volition  ;  and  the  nega- 
tive, such  as  pills,  powders,  &c.,  acts  directly  upon 
the  mind  by  the  involuntary  nerves.  The  old  medical 
science  confines  itself  exclusively  to  the  latter;  magnet- 
ism employs  the  former,  but  does  not  exclude  the  latter; 


it  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  a  revolution  in  medicine, 
by  giving  the  ascendancy  to  the  positive  over  the  nega- 
tive treatment. 

Our  readers  are  not  at  all  aware  of  the  importance  at- 
tachable to  this  question,  in  bringing  about  an  important 
physiological  reformation;  but  we  shall  not  press  them 
too  hard  at  present,  but  conclude  with  a  few  remarks 
from  Francis  Corbaux,  Esq.,  of  Winchelsea,  a  magni- 
tist,  who  published,  in  1819,  a  translation  of  a  work  on 
the  Sentient  Faculty,  by  the  Count  de  Redern,  in  which 
the  Count  makes  frequent  allusion  to  magnetism.  Cor- 
baux himself  was  (perhaps  is)  a  magnetical  practitioner. 
After  giving  an  account  of  the  abuses  of  the  science  by 
men  of  vain  pretensions,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  first  introduced  into  England  by  Dr.  Demainauduc, 
who  destroyed  its  respectabihty  by  the  air  of  mystery 
and  secrecy  under  which  he  veiled  it,  Mr.  Corbaux 
writes  as  follows: 

"Partly  from  exaggerated  pretensions  in  the  early  mag- 
netists,  and  partly  from  some  mistaken  notion  of  injury 
to  the  medical  interest,  the  body  of  medical  men  in  Eng- 
land have  long  resisted  the  invitation  to  take  the  mag- 
netic practice  into  their  own  hands,  which  would  un- 
questionably have  been  the  better  course.  They  now  la- 
bour under  the  unconquerable  difficulty  of  openly  retract- 
ing an  opinion  once  inconsiderately  maintained.  The 
far  greater  number  are  still  destitute  of  information  upon 
the  subject,  but  not  the  less  reluctant  to  confess  ignorance. 
Among  the  most  eminent  of  that  profession,  many  choose 
to  remain  silent,  though  now  convinced  of  the  reaUty  of 
the  magnetic  action,  and  of  its  sanitary  properties  ;  whilst 
many  others  conceive  themselves  too  old,  either  to  learn, 
or,  what  is  yet  more  repugnant,  to  unlearn  ;  and  some, 
more  liberally  disposed,  are  prevented  by  apathy  only 
from  venturing  beyond  the  pale  of  classical  systems, 
awaiting  some  new  and  extraneous  impulsion.  It  is 
therefore  too  late  to  expect  that  the  important  benefits  of 
human  magnetism  will  be  proclaimed  through  the  instru- 
mentahty  of  a  class  of  men  by  whom  Harvey  and  Jenner 
have  been  persecuted  and  reviled.  It  is  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  pubUc,  only,  that  conviction  can  now  be 
brought  home  to  them,  and  the  spirit  of  intolerance  be 
put  to  shame." 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  D.  must  remember  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  opi- 
nions of  correspondents,  nor  extracts. 
We  have  not  room  to  answer  W.  L.  this  week, 
Tha  articles  on  Astrology  we  did  not  mean  to  continue;  but 
if  our  correspondents  at  Woolwich  have  any  enquiries  to 
make,  they  may  send  them.  We  admire  the  principles  of 
the  science. 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  will  deliver  a  Lecture 
on  Tellurism,  otherwise  Animal  Magnetism,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  30th  inst.,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Admittance,  Threepence : 
Ladies  free.  His  hour  for  consultation  is  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  day-time  (Sundays  not  excepted), 
or,  by  appointment,  in  the  evening. 

Mb.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  3G,  Castle. street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 

Printed  and  published  by  B.  D.  COUSINS,  18,  Duke-street, 
Lincoln's-inn-fields, 

Sold  by  Watts,  179,  Livery-street,  Birmingham  ;  Heywood,  Man- 
chester; Reid,  Trongatc,  Glasgow;  Featherstone,  ExeUr^ 
Yates,  Coventry ;  Baker,  Sidbury,  Worcester ;  Bready,  Shef- 
field ;  linker,  Huddersfield  ;  and  ali  Booksellers, 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

Last  week  we  gave  a  general  outline  of  the  doctrine  of 
universalism  ;  an  outline  which  agrees  both  with  science 
and  revelation,  and  on  that  account  well  calculated  to 
form  a  conciliatory  medium  of  intercourse  between  the 
contending  extremes^of  society.  But  we  do  not  flatter 
ourselves  with  very  sanguine  expectations  at  present. 
Some  new  stimulus  must  be  given  to  the  public  mind  be- 
fore it  can  devote  its  attention  to  subjects  of  such  gene- 
ral and  all-engrossing  interest. 

We  shall  give  a  more  perfect  and  comprehensive  com- 
pend  of  the  system  at  a  future  period,  when  our  readers 
have  well-digested  the  first  nineteen  propositions ;  and, 
in  the  meanwhile  we  shall  shortly  discuss  the  important 
question — What  is  the  moral  law  of  God  and  Nature  ? 

Of  all  the  institutions  of  Moses,  the  moral  law  is  the 
only  portion  which  has  survived  the  wreck  of  spirituali- 
zation :  the  rest  have  been  metamorphosed  into  types 
and  allegories,  shadows,  and  such  like  visionary  and 
temporary  vanities ;  but  the  moral  law  is  considered 
binding  at  this  very  day.  This  is  of  itself  a  type,  to  show 
us  that  the  moral  law  of  Nature  alone  is  eternal  and  im- 
perishable. It  runs  down  through  the  course  of  time, 
and  survives  the  overthrow  of  all  mystic  ceremonies. 
And  what  is  this  moral  law  ?  and  is  it  also  not  capable  of 
refinement  as  well  as  the  rest,  and  destined  to  assume  a 
new  and  more  spiritual  character  as  the  progress  of  civi- 
lization advances .'' 

Yes  ,•  this  also  is  changed  as  well  as  the  rest ;  but  the 
epoch  of  its  change  is  the  commencement  of  the  new 
world,  and  the  termination  of  the  old.  The  moral  law 
of  the  ten  commandments  is  an  eternal  and  perfect  law ; 
and  as  long  as  the  present  system  of  society  lasts,  it  ought 
to  be  enforced  in  its  literal  and  most  obvious  sense. 
Whilst  exclusiveness  and  individuality  of  property  and 
interest  continue,  all  the  restrictions  of  the  moral  law  are 
necessary  to  preserve  the  order  and  keep  up  the  spirit  of 
industry  in  the  world.  Were  it  literally  kept  even  now, 
there  would  be  little  of  that  sectarian  rancour  and  ani- 
mosity experienced,  which  desecrate  the  temples  dedi- 
cated to  God,  and  consecrated  for  the  purposes  of  mo- 
ralizing the  people.  The  breach  of  the  second  command- 
ment has  been  the  main  source  of  all  the  religious  divisions 
of  the  human  mind.  The  local  gods,  the  personified 
gods,  the  images,  whether  dead  or  alive,  of  wood,  of 
stone,  or  of  flesh  and  bone,  or  of  pure  spirit,  all  on  ac- 
count of  their  partial  and  finite  character,  as  comprehend- 
ing merely  a  part,  and  not  the  whole  of  existence,  are  the 
chief  reason  why  men  now  abhor  and  persecute  each 


other,  because  the  objects  of  their  respective  worships 
happen  to  be  different.  Who  is  it  that  does  not  break  the 
second  commandment  ?  Is  it  the  Christian  ?  He  wor- 
ships the  image  of  God.  Is  it  the  deist  ?  He  worships 
only  the  spirit  of  Nature,  abstract  from  Nature  itself.  Is 
it  the  infidel  ?  He  worships  Nature  alone^  abstract  from 
the  spirit  that  gives  it  life,  and  organizes  the  universal 
fabric  in  whole  or  in  part.  It  is  the  universalist  alone 
who  keeps  the  second  commandment ;  for  he  alone  re- 
frains fromjending  into  separate  parts  the  infinite  and  in- 
divisible God. 

The  observance  of  the  fourth  commandment  is  as  neces- 
sary for  the  peace  of  society  as  that  of  the  other.  One 
day  of  rest  out  of  seven  is  not  too  much  either  for  man  or 
for  beast.  The  Sabbath  ought  to  be  celebrated  as  a  day 
of  universal  repose  for  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  in- 
dustry. It  is  not  enough  to  make  legislative  enactments 
to  force  the  poor  from  pursuing  such  employments  as 
may  be  essentially  necessary  for  supplying  their  natural 
wants,  or  to  make  restrictive  laws  against  travellers  and 
coach-drivers.  This  is  merely  abusing  the  spirit  of  mo- 
rality by  a  hypocritical  pretence  of  keeping  the  letter  of 
the  commandment.  If  the  spirit  of  the  commandment 
be  despised  by  those  in  whose  power  it  lies  to  recommend 
and  establish  the  practical  obedience  by  their  example 
alone,  no  tyrannical  system  of  police  administration,  in 
curtailing  the  liberty,  and  restraining  the  provident  in- 
dustry of  the  poor,  can  ever  produce  any  other  effect  than 
that  of  desecration  and  irreverence  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  The  commandment  is  simple :  Do  no  work, 
thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man-servant, 
nor  thy  maid-servant.  Nothing  can  be  more  intelligible, 
and  nothing  more  reasonable ;  and  nothing,  at  the  same 
time,  is  more  evident  than  this,  that  the  commandment 
has  never  yet  been  kept.  It  must  be  kept,  however  ;  and 
the  very  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  intolerance  of  the  fana- 
tical Sabbath-bill  law-makers  will  ultimately  bring  forth 
a  voluntary  emancipation  of  the  domestic  slave  from  the 
reluctant  hands  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  super- 
vulgar  life,  who  now  deign  not  to  soil  even  one  of  their 
fingers  in  performing  the  simple  duty  of  merely  serving 
themselves. 

A  Sabbath  bill  can  never  be  put  into  execution,  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  those  sectarian  fire-brands,  whose 
spirituality  exhibits  itself  in  anything  but  the  spirit  of  the 
commandment  they  profess  to  revere.  Let  them  dismiss 
their  servants  on  a  Sunday ;  let  them  persuade  or  insist 
upon  the  rest  of  the  aristocracy  doing  the  same ;  let  them 
give  leisure  to  their  horses,  and  condescend  to  lower 
themselves  for  one  day  of  the  week  to  a  level  with  the 
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rest  of  mankind;  cook  their  own  food,  and  brush  their  own 
shoes,  anddoany  otha-  menialoffice  which  their  own  bodily 
comfort  requires ;  and  there  can  be  Httle  doubt  that  the 
inferior  gentry  and  middle  classes  will  voluntarily  foUow 
their  example,  and  universal  relief  will  be  obtained  for 
all,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  precept.  All  this  might 
be  effected  without  any  legislation.  Custom  and  public 
opinion  are  more  powerful  than  law ;  fashion  is  superior 
to  an  act  of  parliament ;  and  there  is  quite  as  much  good 
sense  yet  left  behind  in  the  people  of  England  as  to  con- 
vince them  at  once  of  the  justice  and  expediency  of  such 
a  day  of  release.  This,  which  is  actually  the  true 
method  of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  would  be  considered 
sacrilege  and  impiety  by  the  Sabbath-bill  gentlemen,  and 
the  disciples  of  the  old  school  of  sanctification.  They 
keep  their  servants  at  work  to  prevent  them  from  amusing 
themselves  in  the  fields,  or  gossiping  with  one  another; 
the  latter  evil  being  supposed  much  greater  than  the 
former,  although  the  commandment  never  once  alludes 
to  it:  they  consider  themselves  divinely  authorised  to 
commit  a  flagrant  breach  of  a  positive^statute,  in  order  to 
withhold  the  opportunity  of  committing  a  breach  of  an 
imaginary  statute. 

It  was  by  such  twisting  and  commenting  as  this  that 
the  Roman  Cathohcs  of  old  got  rid  of  the  obstacles  which 
the  second  commandment  cast  in  the  way  of  their  images 
and  idolatrous  worship.  There  is  no  obstacle  too  great 
for  a  priest,  no  troop  too  formidable,  no  wall  too  high. 
"By  thee,"  says  David,  "I  have  run  through  a  troop, 
and  by  my  God  I  have  leaped  over  a  wall."  David  is 
but  a  sample  of  all  the  rest ;  they  have  all  been  admirable 
leapers.  If  the  spirit  of  a  commandment  is  any  way 
troublesome  to  keep,  or  revolting  to  flesh  and  blood,  they 
make  a  spring  by  the  grace  of  God  assisting  them,  and 
leap  over  it  in  a  twinkling,  and  soothe  their  conscience 
by  paying  due  deference  to  the  letter  of  the  command- 
ment. If,  however,  the  letter  be  troublesome,  it  requires 
only  another  spring,  and  over  they  go,  their  wit  never 
failing  them  for  a  suitable  excuse  and  a  learned  apology, 
from  the  practice  of  the  fathers,  and  the  (ypinions  of  the 
most  eminent  divines.  They  are  at  no  loss  for  authorities ; 
and  the  next  generation  will  be  much  less  so,  inasmuch 
as  it  will  have  all  the  authority  of  the  fathers  as  a  primary 
foundation,  and  the  authority  of  the  present  school  of  the 
saints  in  addition ;  and  thus,  if  they  continue  to  pursue 
this  system  of  authorities,  they  will  perpetuate  the  sys- 
tem of  disobedience,  by  dint  of  pure  learning  and  faith- 
ful quotation. 

The  teaching  of  the  parsons  is  shamefully  corrupt. 
The  world  has  departed  from  the  spirit  of  the  moral  law; 
and  they  have  either  led  the  world  astray,  or  suffered 
themselves  to  be  led  by  it.  In  either  case,  they  are  false 
teachers  and  unfaithful  stewards ;  they  are  set  up  as  mo- 
ral instructors,  and  it  is  expected  from  them  that  they 
should  inculcate  at  least  the  principles  of  the  morality 
which  they  profess  to  acknowledge  as  a  standard.  These, 
however,  they  have  invariably  kept  secret ;  they  teach  no 
better  morals  than  are  taught  by  every  ordinary  indus- 
trious and  honest  mechanic  or  tradesman,  and  they  prac- 
tise no  better  than  is  practised  by  the  infidel  and  the 
blasphemer.    The  morality  of  the  Bible  is  infinitely  su- 


perior to  the  moraUty  of  either  churchman  or  dissenter  • 
It  IS  the  morality  of  a  perfect  system  of  brotherhood  a 
system  of  mutual  help  and  mutual  instruction;  of  a  system 
which  says,  "  love  one  another,  help  one  another,  instruct 
one  another."  But  the  morality  of  the  priest  is  merely 
the  essence  of  the  morality  of  this  world  of  division, 
which  separates  the  interests  of  families  and  individuals' 
and  makes  the  stage  of  Hfe  an  arena  of  never-ending  strife'. 
As  for  the  morality  of  Nature,  it  is  anything  or  no- 
thing. Nature  is  as  bad  and  as  good  as  you  please  to 
make  her ;  hence  her  laws  are  both  evil  and  good ;  and 
it  is  not  the  question  with  us  what  is  the  moral  law  of 
Nature,  but  what  is  the  moral  law  of  good  Nature  ?  The 
character  of  the  moral  law  is  in  exact  correspondence 
with  the  intellectual  advancement  of  mankind.  In  a 
state  of  rudeness,  ignorance,  and  barbarism,  the  law  is 
equally  rude,  and,  enforced  by  barbarous  punishments  ; 
it  becomes  less  and  less  corporeal  in^ts  administration  as 
the  mind  becomes  enlightened ;  but  there  cannot  be  any 
definite  period  at  which  the  one  system  shall  cease  and 
the  other  commence.  There  is  no  determinate  line  of 
distinction  between  good  and  evil ;  they  are  merely  com- 
parative ;  what  is  good  to  one  age  is  bad  to  another ;  that 
which  gives  pleasure  to  the  child  is  a  nuisance  to  the 
adult.  That  which  confers  the  greatest  amount  of  hap- 
piness is  best ;  but  the  morality  of  the  wise  is  too  refined 
for  the  foolish,  and  the  pleasures  of  barbarians,  the  pas- 
times of  the  illiterate  and  unpolished  throng,  are  equally 
averse  from  the  nature  of  the  philosopher.  Whilst  men 
differ  in  degrees  of  polish,  there  can  be  no  general  system 
of  morality.  Unity  of  opinion,  equality  of  education, 
and  the  privileges  of  society,  alone  can  bring  the  conflict- 
ing systems  of  morals  to  a  focus,  and  constitute  a  univer- 
sal morality  as  well  as  a  universal  faith. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE /<  WOMAN." 

NO.    VI. 

Man-y  have  imagined,  in  reading  our  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  we  were  paying  an  exclusive  deference  to  an 
individual,  and  setting  her  up  as  a  leader  for  the  world. 
The  Southcottians  at  first  conjectured  that  we  must  needs 
entertain  the  same  narrow  and  unsocial  views  as  them- 
selves ;  and  the  mfidels  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  receiving 
even  an  iota  of  instruction  from  one  whom  they  are 
pleased,  in  their  spirit  of  Uberality  and  charity,  to  call  a 
notorious  impostress.  Both  parties  misunderstood  us ; 
for  our  principles  are  different  from  the  principles  of  both. 
We  were  treating  of  a  mere  sign  or  type  of  a  great 
universal  principle,  called  the  bride  or  female  spirit,  and 
not  of  the  substance,  which  is  neither  a  woman  nor  a 
party,  but  the  negative  principle  of  the  universal  mind. 

God  has  always  been  represented  as  a  male,  but  Na- 
ture as  a  female.  Tliese  two  words,  and  this  beautiful 
distinction,  must  ever  be  preserved.  Nature  is  the  bride, 
the  true  bride,  and  the  party  which  represents  Nature  in 
the  world,  at  present,  is  that  party  which  worships  Na- 
ture in  a  particular  manner— namely,  the  materiaUsts. 
Materiahsm  or  infidelity  is  the  bride.  Notwithstanding, 
in  the  progress  of  the  church,  this  character  is  represented 
in  running  or  successive  types,  in  the  church  of  faith,  and 
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at  last  a  distinct  personal  bride  and  church  of  the  bride 
appear  with  a  new  revelation,  in  the  manner  of  faith. 
This  however  is  not  the  end  ;  it  is  still  a  delusion,  and  a 
gross  delusion.  And  even  the  last  move  itself,  materialism, 
the  great  representative  of  the  female  nature,  and  con- 
sequently the  real  bride,  even  she  is  a  delusion  and  an 
imposture,  until  she  be  united  with  her  husband — faith 
or  spiritualism.  All  is  delusion  till  the  last  and  general 
union  of  all  that  has  preceded,  and  all  that  still  exists. 
The  bridegroom  is  a  deceiver  without  the  bride,  and  the 
bride  a  deceiver  ^vitl^out  the  bridegroom.  Faith,  or  Chris- 
tianity, is  the  bridegroom  ;  materialism,  or  infidelity,  is 
the  bride.  But  Christianity  has  deceived  us,  because  it 
wants  the  liberaUty,  universalism,  and  justice  of  infide- 
hty  ;  and  infidelity  deceives  and  bewilders  itself,  because 
it  wants  the  uniting  principle  of  faith. 

Having  discovered  that  we  were  not  exclusives^  some 
of  the  Southcottians  are  now  offended.  This  is  what  we 
wanted ;  we  want  to  shake  off"  the  illiberal  minds.  Others 
are  determined  to  see  more,  and  some  are  reconciled. 
'Tis  so  with  the  other  party  ;  the  two  extaemes  are  al- 
ways alike.  The  all-wise  infidels  of  the  invulnerable  and 
impenetrable  school  have  taken  offence.  Some  won't  read 
at  all.  Then,  good-by  Messrs.  Liberals  ;  not  one  of  you 
is  gone  without  leanng  a  substitute  in  his  place ;  and  we 
told  you  many  months  ago  that  we  should  count  our 
sheep,  and  send  away  the  goats,  if  we  found  any. 

Jesns  Christ  had  no  bride,  because  he  was  not  destined 
to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  peace ;  but  he  had  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  bride — the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved, 
whose  name  was  John,  whom  the  painters  have  generally 
represented  without  a  beard,  and  with  long  flowing  hair, 
end  vcho  leaned  upon  Jesus'  breast !  John  is  Johannes, 
and  means  the  grace  of  God.  It  is  the  masculine  of  Joan 
or  Johanna.  This  name  is  famous  in  Christianity ;  it 
was  the  last  representative  of  the  school  of  Christ.  The 
Wandering  Jew  is  John  the  Divine,  who  was  supposed 
to  live  until  the  second  coming  of  Christ ;  because  John 
represents  the  spirit  of  Christ.  There  have  been  more 
popes  of  this  name  than  of  any  other,  and  amongst  the 
rest  a  Pope  Joan,  whose  sex  was  not  discovered  till  she 
brought  forth  a  son  by  miscarriage  in  the  streets  of 
Rome.  Joan  of  Arc  was  an  inspired  deliveress  of  France. 
Joanna  of  Venice  is  the  celebrated  bride-mother  of  Pos- 
tellus,  who  cured  diseases,  and  spoke  so  many  diff'erent 
languages  by  a  species  of  intuition,  and  from  whom  Pos- 
tellus,  the  most  learned  man  of  his  day,  received  the  doc- 
trine of  the  feminine  principle  of  God,  wliich  he  asserts 
must  be  taught  before  the  old  world  terminates.  Joanna 
Petersen,  in  Germany,  Joan,  of  Kent,  and  Joan  or  Jean 
Lead,  in  England,  and  finally,  our  modern  Joanna,  are 
all  running  types  of  the  spiritual  principle  of  free  grace, 
most  emphatically  represented  by  John  and  Joanna  in 
faith,  and  by  Anne,  without  the  Job  (God)  in  materialism 
or  infidelity,  where  it  closes.  But  in  the  course  of  this 
long  stream,  we  do  not  regard  any  one  stage  as  final,  nor 
any  one  individual  as  a  leader.  All  is  delusion  until  the 
xdtimate  union  of  all,  which  embraces  the  whole  truth, 
and  completes  the  progress  of  the  world  of  division  and 
sectarianism.  Universalism  is  the  only  resting-place  for 
the  mindj  and  contains  in  itself  the  two  printiplesin  sub- 


stance,  the   bridegroom  and   the   bride,    or   God   and 
Nature. 

Our  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  A\''oman,  therefore,  so 
far  as  we  have  gone,  is  simply  this :  that  Nature  has 
always,  in  one  way  or  another,  been  enforcing  it ;  some- 
times by  revelation,  dreams,  and  visions,  and  sometimes 
by  simple  reason.  It  has  been  taught  in  the  school  of 
faith  and  in  the  school  of  infidelity,  and  at  last  both 
schools  have  brought  it  forth  systematically— the  one 
setting  forth  a  woman  as  the  mother  of  Messiah,  and  the 
other  laying  claim  to  the  equality  of  woman,  and  her 
emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  man.  Farther  than 
tills  we  do  not  insist  upon,  and  as  far  as  this  every  liberal 
and  rational  mind  must  go  along  with  us.  We  shall 
never  Forget  our  principles  of  universalism,  and  shall 
take  pretty  good  care  not  to  set  up  any  individual,  either 
male  or  female,  as  a  guide  to  truth,  which  is  only  to  be 
discovered  by  investigating  the  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Science  of  Natui-e.  M''henever  we  depart, 
or  appear  to  depart,  from  this  impartiality  of  doctrine, 
we  hope  our  readers  will  immediately  check  us,  and  call 
us  to  account  for  our  apostacy. 

REVIEW. 

Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  Church  Reform.     By  Richard 

Carlile. 
It  is  chiefly  extreme  productions  in  faith  or  infidelity 
that  we  think  proper  to  review  in  the  Shepherd,  because 
at  present  we  are  particularly  addressing  the  extremes  of 
both  parties.  Mr.  Carlile  is  well  known  to  the  British  pub- 
lic as  the  champion  of  infidelity  and  atheism,  which  he  has 
defended  with  great  zeal,  and  at  a  considerable  sacrifice 
of  personal  liberty  and  property  for  many  years  past ; 
but  it  is  not  so  well  known  to  the  public  that  he  has 
within  the  last  few  years  been  so  far  reconciled  to  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures  as  to  regard  them  as  a 
profound  philosophical  enigma,  containing  the  essence  of 
everlasting  truth,  concealed  under  a  veil  of  allegory  and 
mystery.  But  along  with  this  respect  (and  we  believe 
it  to  be  perpectly  sincere)  for  the  scriptures  of  the 
Christian  church,  he  still  holds  the  atheistical  doctrine 
of  universal  death.  Chaos  is  the  origin  of  all  things. 
Life  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  individual  organisation  ; 
there  alone  is  intelligence ;  there  alone  is  consciousness  ; 
there  alone  is  knowledge.  The  skvdl  of  man,  finite  and 
individual  man,  is  the  only  source  of  system  and  intel- 
lectual arrangement. 

Of  course,  he  looks  not  to  universal,  but  individual 
nature,  for  the  original  plan  and  direction  of  the  progress 
human  society.  He  searches  amongst  the  Druids,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Brahmins,  and  all  the  other  demUgods  of 
the  ancient  world,  for  the  original  elements  of  Christianity, 
and  then  he  supposes  the  scriptures  to  be  mantifactured 
in  the  form  of  a  history  by  some  individual,  or  college  of 
individuals,  and  imposed  upon  the  world  as  a  literal  fact, 
without  any  other  proof  than  the  paper  and  the  ink  which 
constituted  the  manuscript.  Jesus  Christ  had  no  exist- 
ence ;  he  is  merely  the  personification  of  a  principle.  Even 
the  Jews  are  denied  an  existence,  or  the  proof  of  an  ex- 
istence, before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  the 
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whole  world  of  letters  has  till  now  been  deceived  both  by 
Greeks^  RomanSj  Jews,  and  Christians^  respecting  the 
history  of  ancient  Palestine. 

What  IMr.  Carlile's  object  in  making  these  assertions 
is  we  cannot  divine  ;  for  it  is  clear  enough  that  they  are 
not  capable  of  demonstration,  and  without  even  the  sha- 
dow of  an  argument  from  history.  A  negative  argument 
is  of  no  use.  If  Roman  historians  have  also  omitted 
to  mention  Jesus  Christ,  English  historians  have  omitted 
to  mention  Valentine  Greatrex,  and  German  historians 
Prince  Hohenlohe  and  Mesmer  ;  and  it  was  a  century  and 
more  before  Christianity  was  of  political  importance  to 
entitle  it  to  be  mentioned.  If  the  Gnostics  denied  the 
reality  of  Jesus  Christ's  body,  they  never  denied  the 
reality  of  his  appearance ;  they  all  agreed  that  a  phantom 
appeared  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  taught  doctrine, 
and  wrought  miracles,  and  seemed  to  be  crucified  ;  but 
out  of  respect  for  their  spiritual  god,  they  said  it  was  a 
vision.  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  non-existence 
of  Christ  as  a  man  ? 

Moreover,  suppose  he  were  to  gain  his  point,  what 
advantage  would  he  derive  from  the  victory  ?  We  see 
none.  He  acknowledges  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the 
scriptures  as  a  literary  allegory.  Why  should  a  literal, 
or  matter-of-fact  allegory,  not  be  equally  beautiful  ?  If 
an  imaginative  scene  be  beautiful,  just,  and  true,  as  de- 
lineated by  the  pen  of  a  poet  or  the  pencil  of  a  painter, 
why  should  the  same  scene  be  considered  as  deformed  in 
living  nature  ?  Why  should  the  universal  mind  be  de- 
nied the  privilege  of  making  living  allegories  on  the  stage 
of  external  nature,  when  man,  his  image  and  imitator,  is 
making  literary  allegories  on  the  stage  of  imagination  ? 
What  is  beautiful  and  just  in  the  eye  of  the  mind,  is  also 
beautiful  and  just  in  the  eye  of  the  body. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  see  any  propriety  in  rejecting 
the  literal  allegory  and  receiving  the  literary  allegory, 
for  the  very  same  argument  serves  to  defend  and  justify 
both.  But  the  literary  allegory  is  made  by  the  individual 
mind,  and  the  literal,  or  living  allegory,  by  the  universal 
mind  ;  and  Mr.  Carlile  puts  a  negative  on  the  latter,  be- 
cause he  advocates  the  doctrine  of  universal  death,  and 
the  non-intelligence  of  Nature.  "  There  is  only  one  step," 
said  Napoleon,  musing  on  his  Russian  defeat ;  "  there  is 
only  one  step  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous." 
There  is  also  one  step  only  between  extreme  infidelity  and 
enlightened  universal  faith.  Yet  that  one  step  entirely 
transforms  the  mind  and  its  opinions;  its  makes  a 
thorough  revolution  in  its  ideas  and  modes  of  reasoning. 
We  are  not  without  hope  that  Mr;  Carlile  will  yet  take 
this  step  into  universal  life,  and  abandon  the  gloomy  and 
horrific  doctrine  of  death  and  universal  ignorance,  which 
is  out  of  all  harmony  and  keeping  with  an  age  of  intelli- 
gence. If  Nature  herself  be  infinitely  stupid,  stupidity 
is  surely  the  perfection  of  humanity.  Why  should  men 
follow  Nature  as  their  guide,  if  Nature  be  a  brainless, 
thoughtless,  blundering  dunderhead?  A  philosophy 
which  pretends  to  teach  wisdom  to  man,  should  at  all 
events  hold  up  to  view  a  model  of  intelligence.  But 
atheism  has  no  such  model.  Its  universe  is  chaos,  de- 
rangement of  ideas,  and  total  negation  of  purpose. 
Where  is  its  model  ?    Is  it  Nature  ?     The  Nature  of  the 


atheist  is  worse  than  a  fool ;  it  is  a  dead  block,  a  pufF  of 
wind,  or  a  volume  of  gas.  If  we  are  to  imitate  this,  the 
greater  fool  the  greater  philosopher.  Is  it  God?  athe- 
ism has  no  God.  Is  it  man  ?  there  is  no  perfection  in 
man.  But  the  atheist  says  the  laws  of  Nature  are  per- 
fect And  yet  Nature  is  not  intelligent?  Consequently, 
non-intelligence,  or  stupidity,  is  greater  than  wisdom, 
and  ought  to  be  cultivated  by  every  good  man,  and  ad- 
mired above  all  things  by  every  lover  of  Nature. 

With  the  exception  of  this  peculiar  feature  of  Car- 
lile's philosophy,  (which  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  palat- 
able to  him  and  many  others,)  and  a  few  egotisms,  which 
rather  spoil  the  effect  of  what  is  reasonable  and  con- 
clusive, the  pamphlet  recommends  what  very  many,  even 
of  the  Christians  themselves,  and  indeed  every  reason- 
able man,  would  rejoice  to  see  realized;  it  recommends 
a  conversion  of  the  Church  estabhshment  into  a  system 
of  national  education  in  the  great  principles  of  ever- 
lasting truth.  That  ultimatum  will  arrive;  but  it  is  not 
by  the  dictate  of  a  minister,  nor  at  the  request  of  an  in- 
dividual or  a  party,  but  by  the  natural  and  gradual  pro- 
gression of  the  human  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge. Of  this,  moreover,  we  are  thoroughly  convinced, 
that  it  is  not  by  any  doctrine  that  puts  a  negative  upon 
the  literal  or  literary  allegory  of  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian scriptures  that  this  important  object  will  be  attained; 
these  two  are  the  body  and  soul  of  the  system,  the  matter 
and  the  mind,  which  must  both  be  united  to  give  life  and 
vigour  to  "  Christianity  Reformed." 

PLANTS. 

The  motions  of  plants  approaching  nearest  to  those  of 
animals  are  the  following : — Many  creeping  plants  de- 
tach shoots  from  their  advanced  stems,  which  spring  up 
several  feet  distant  from  the  parent  plant ;  but  this  is  a 
species  of  locomotion  unconnected  with  volition.  The 
Helianthus,  or  sun  flowers,  turn  to  the  grand  luminary 
in  his  progress  from  rising  to  setting,  in  consequence  of 
the  stimulus  of  heat  and  light.  And  they  also  open  and 
shut  their  leaves,  at  stated  hours,  from  a  similar  condition 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  Mimosa  sensitiva,  or  sensitive 
plants,  droop  their  leaves  upon  being  touched,  and  they 
soon  afterwards  recover  their  former  situation.  The 
Dionea  muscipula,  or  Venus's  fly-trap,  closes  its  prickly 
leaves  when  touched  by  a  fly,  and  keeps  them  shut  until 
the  insect  becomes  quiet.  But  the  most  wonderful  in- 
stance of  irritability  is  observable  in  the  Hedysarum,  or 
moving  plant  of  Bengal,  which  approaches  and  recedes 
its  ternated  leaves  without  ceasing,  as  well  in  the  dark 
as  in  the  light.  All  these  motions  are  as  distinctly  the 
effects  of  mechanical  impulse  as  the  expulsion  of  the 
pollen  by  moisture,  its  transportation  by  the  wind,  and 
the  bursting  of  the  pod  by  heat. 

But  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  problem  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  principles  which  determine  plants  to  act  in 
a  way  only  that  is  most  conducive  to  their  own  preserva- 
tion, and  so  greatly  resembling  the  instinctive  impulses 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  Thus  the  propensity  of  the  root 
to  descend  in  the  earth,  and  of  the  duck  to  dive  in  the 
water,  the  stem  to  ascend  perpendicularly  in  the  atmo. 
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sphere,  and  the  eagle  to  soar  in  the  air,  are  not  less  inva- 
riable and  uniform  actions  in  one  kingdom  than  the 
other.  So  little  do  some  of  the  movements  of  plants 
depend  upon  external  circumstances,  that  the  husband- 
man is  never  solicitous  how  he  sows  the  seed,  as  he  is 
certain  that,  when  it  germinates,  the  root  will  infallibly 
strike  downwards,  and  the  stem  will  rise  upwards.  Nay, 
some  plants  are  known  to  extend  their  roots  to  consider- 
able distances  in  poor  soils,  while  others  overcome  ob- 
stacles of  the  greatest  magnitude,  to  arrive  at  a  scanty 
supply  of  food,  in  a  wonderful  manner. 

But  the  law  of  the  ascending  stem  is  not  so  uniform  as 
that  of  the  descending  root,  since  many  plants  deviate 
from  it,  when  their  existence  is  at  stake,  and  grow  in  a 
lateral  direction,  to  arrive  at  the  pure  streams  of  air  and 
light;  nay,  some  stems  will  grow  downwards  to  imbibe 
these  celestial  fluids.  The  ivy,  for  instance,  and  many 
other  scandent  plants,  advance  their  stems  several  yards 
in  one  season,  and  escape  out  of  doors  and  windows  of 
buildings;  nay,  they  wUl  divide  their  branches,  that  they 
may  take  possession  of  both  openings.  The  hop  and 
honeysuckle  will  seize  a  pole  any  where  near  them,  and 
ascend  on  it  spirally,  as  if  they  knew  from  geometrical 
principles  that  it  was  the  best  method  of  rising  on  a 
weak  body ;  and,  when  they  are  completely  obstructed, 
will  descend  again  in  a  straight  line,  to  render  their  pro- 
gress more  speedy ;  thus  demonstrating  movements  in 
consequence  of  a  living  principle,  which  we  cannot  ex- 
plain.— Dr.  Jameson. 

CURIOUS  INEQUALITIES  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
PENAL  LAWS. 

Treason,  which,  in  mostly  all  the  North  American 
States  is  punished  with  death,  is  punished  in  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  first  offence,  with  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  six  years ;  and  for  the 
second  offence,  for  not  exceeding  ten  years. 

Arson,  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virgi- 
nia, is  punished  with  death ;  in  New  Hampshire,  with 
solitary  confinement,  for  not  more  than  six  months,  and 
hard  labour  for  life;  in  Vermont,  if  life  is  not  lost  in 
consequence,  nor  person  nor  limb  injured,  with  hard 
labour  not  exceeding  ten  years,  and  fine  not  exceeding 
1,000  dollars,  or  either  of  said  punishments;  and  in 
Pennsylvania,  with  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for 
the  first  offence,  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  ten 
years,  and  for  the  second  offence,  for  not  more  than  fif- 
teen years; — by  the  code  for  Loui^ana  with  imprison- 
ment for  life. 

Rape,  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  if  by  a 
slave  in  Virginia,  is  punished  with  death;  in  New 
Hampshire,  is  punished  with  solitary  confinement  for 
not  less  than  six  months,  and  afterwards  with  hard  labour 
for  life ;  in  Vermont,  with  hard  labour  not  exceeding  ten 
years,  and  fine  not  exceeding  1,000  dollars,  or  either  of 
said  punishments ;  in  Pennsylvania,  for  the  first  offence, 
with  imprisonment  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
twelve  years ;  and  in  Virginia,  if  by  a  free  person,  with 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  ten 
nor  more  than  twenty  years; — by  the  code  of  Louisiana, 
with  hard  labour  for  life. 

Burglary,  when  the  offender  is  armed  with  a  dan- 
gerous weapon,  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and  whe- 


ther thus  armed  or  not,  in  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware, 
and  for  second  offence,  in  New  Jersey,  is  punished  with 
death  ;  in  New  Hampshire,  it  is  punished  with  solitary 
confinement  for  not  more  than  six  months,  and  hard 
labour  for  life ;  in  Vermont,  with  imprisonment  in  the 
state  prison  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  and  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding ],00()  dollars,  or  either  of  said  punishments;  in 
Connecticut,  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  years,  or 
if  attended  with  personal  abuse,  or  armed  with  a  dan- 
gerous weapon,  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years  not  ex- 
ceeding seven ;  in  Pennsylvania,  first  offence,  imprison- 
ment not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  ten  years  ;  for 
second  offence,  not  exceeding  fifteen  years  ;  in  Marj-land, 
with  restoration  of  property,  or  paying  the  value,  and 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  three,  nor 
more  than  ten  years ;  and  in  Virginia,  with  restoration  or 
payment,  and  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years ; — by  the  code  for 
Louisiana,  with  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  fifteen  years. 

Sodomy,  second  offence  in  Rhode  Island,  second  of- 
fence in  New  Jersey,  by  a  slave  in  Virginia,  is  punished 
with  death ;  in  INIaine,  with  solitary  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  and  imprisonment  at  hard  labour  not 
exceeding  ten  years:  in  Connecticut,  imprisonment  for 
life';  in  Massachusetts,  solitary  confinement  not  more 
than  one  year,  and  hard  labour  after  not  exceeding  ten 
years ;  in  New  Jersey,  fine  and  solitary  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years:  in 
Delaware,  solitary  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three 
years,  and  whipping  publicly  with  sixty  lashes  on  the 
bare  back;  in  Pennsylvania,  first  offence,  for  not  less 
than  one  nor  more  than  five  years,  second  offence,  not 
more  than  ten  years;  in  Maryland,  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  ten 
years;  in  Virginia,  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for 
not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  ten  years. 

Robbery,  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  when  the  of- 
fender is  armed  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  intends  to 
kill,  is  punished  with  death;  in  Rhode  Island,  with 
death ;  in  New  Hampshire,  it  is  punished  with  solitary 
confinement  for  not  more  than  six  months,  and  after- 
wards with  hard  labour  for  hfe;  in  Vermont,  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  and  fine  not  exceeding 
1,000  dollars,  or  either  of  said  punishments,  second  con- 
viction, imprisonment  for  life,  or  not  less  than  seven 
years;  in  Connecticut,  imprisonment  not  exceeding  seven 
years;  in  New  Jersey,  fine  and  solitary  imprisonment 
with  hard  laboiu-  not  exceeding  fifteen  years;  in  Dela- 
ware, on  or  near  the  highway,  or  in  a  dwelhng-house, 
fine  not  less  than  1,000  dollars  nor  more  than  5,000  dol- 
lars, the  pillory  for  one  hour,  sixty  lashes  on  the  bare 
back  well  laid  on,  imprisoned  not  exceeding  four  years, 
and  afterwards  sold  as  a  servant  for  fifteen  years — if  com- 
mitted in  any  other  place  than  as  before,  fine  not  less  than 
500  dollars  nor  more  than  2,000  dollars,  thirty-nine 
lashes  as  before,  imprisonment  not  more  than  two  years, 
and  afterwards  sold  as  a  servant  for  ten  years;  in  Penn- 
sylvania, first  offence,  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than 
seven  years,  second  offence,  not  more  than  twelve  years ; 
in  Maryland,  restoration  or  payment  of  the  value,  and 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  more  than  ten  years ;  in  Virginia,  restoration  or 
payment,  and  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years; — by  the  code  for 
Louisiana,  with  imprisonment  at  hard  labour  for  not  less 
than  seven  nor  more  than  fifteen  years. 

Mayhem,  in  Connecticut,  when  the  tongue  is  cut  out, 
or  the  eye  is  put  out  with  malice,  is  punished  with  death; 
in  Maine,  with  solitary  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
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year,  and  imprisonment  with  hard  labour^  or  in  the 
county  gaol  not  exceeding  ten  years;  in  New  Hampshire^ 
solitary  confinement  not  less  than  six  months^  and  hard 
labour  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  twenty  years; 
in  Vermont^  imprisonment  for  life,  or  a  term  of  years  not 
less  than  seven;  in  Rhode  Island,  with  a  fine  not  less 
than  jO  dollars  nor  more  than  2,000  dollars,  and  impri- 
sonment for  not  more  than  two  years;  in  Massachusetts, 
solitary  confinement  not  exceeding  one  year,  and  hard 
labour  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  gaol  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  ten  years;  in  New  Jersey,  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding 1,000  dollars,  or  imprisonment  at  hard  labour 
not  exceeding  seven  years,  or  both ;  in  Delaware,  fine 
not  exceeding  2,000  dollars  nor  less  than  400  dollars, 
whipped  on  the  bare  back  with  sixty  lashes,  imprisoned 
for  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  afterwards  sold  as  a 
servant  for  not  less  than  four  years  nor  more  than  seven 
years ;  in  Maryland,  penitentiary  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  ten  years;  in  Virginia,  penitentiary  for  not 
more  than  ten  nor  less  than  two  years,  and  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding 1,000  dollars. 

Duelling,  killing  a  person  in  a  duel,  in  Vermont  and 
Virginia,  is  punished  with  death ;  in  Maine,  fighting  a 
duel,  giving  a  challenge,  or  acting  as  a  second,  is  punished 
as  a  felonious  assaulter,  and  disqualified  for  twenty  years 
from  holding  any  office  under  the  state  government;  in 
New  Hampshire,  accepting  a  challenge,  imprisonment  in 
the  common  gaol  not  exceeding  one  year,  and  disqualified 
from  holding  any  office  for  five  years ;  in  Connecticut, 
sending  or  accepting  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  a  fine  of 
three  thousand  dollars,  and  bonds  to  keep  the  peace  and 
good  behaviour  during  life,  and  disabled  from  holding 
any  office — delivering  a  challenge,  the  same  punishment, 
except  not  finding  securities  for  good  beha\'iour;  in 
Rhode  Island,  though  death  does  not  ensue,  to  be  carried 
publicly  in  a  cart  with  a  rope  round  the  neck  to  the  gal- 
lows, and  sit  thereon  for  one  hour^  and  be  imprisoned  not 
exceeding  one  year,  either  or  both ;  in  Massachusetts, 
when  death  shall  not  ensue,  and  challenging  to  a  duel, 
though  no  duel  be  fought,  and  a  second^  aider,  or  abet- 
tor, punished  as  a  felonious  assaulter,  solitary  confine- 
ment not  more  than  one  year,  and  hard  labour  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  years,  and  disqualified  from  holding  office  for 
twenty  years — accepting  a  challenge,  though  no  duel  en- 
sue, and  thus  aiding  and  abetting,  imprisonment  in  com- 
mon gaol  not  more  than  one  year,  and  disqualified  from 
holding  any  office  for  five  years ;  in  New  Jersey,  chal- 
lenging to  fight  a  duel,  though  no  duel  be  fought,  or 
knowingly  being  the  bearer  of  a  challenge,  or  in  any  way 
aiding  or  abetting,  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both — fighting  a  duel  when  death  does  not  ensue, 
or  being  a  second,  or  aiding  or  abetting  in  such  duel,  fine 
not  exceeding  1000  dollars,  and  imprisonment  at  hard 
labour  not  exceeding  four  years,  or  both ;  in  Delaware, 
giving  or  accepting  a  challenge,  carrying  or  delivering 
such  challenge,  engaging  in  and  fighting  a  duel,  or  being 
a  second,  whether  the  duel  take  place  or  not,  or  any  way 
concerned  in  aiding  or  encouraging,  fine  1000  dollars, 
imprisonment  three  months,  and  for  ever  disqualified 
from  holding  any  office  in  the  state;  in  Maryland,  fight- 
ing a  duel,  and  killing  an  antagonist,  or  wounding  him, 
so  that  he  shall  die  thereof  within  twelve  months  and  a 
day,  and  aiding  and  abetting,  confinement  in  the  peni- 
tentiary for  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  eighteen 
years — challenging  or  accepting  a  challenge  to  a  duel, 
declared  incapable  of  holding  any  office,  civil  or  military, 
in  the  state  ;  in  Virginia,  challenging  to  a  duel  or  accept- 
ing a  challenge,  for  ever  disqualified  for  office;  by  the 


code  for  Louisiana,  if  in  a  duel  the  criminal  kill  his 
antagonist,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  two  nor 
more  than  four  years,  and  forfeit  for  ever  his  political 
rights,  and  his  civil  rights  of  the  first  and  third  class,  and 
if  such  death  or  mortal  wound  be  by  treachery,  he  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  assassination^  and  suffer  the  punish- 
ment for  that  crime. — Report  on  Prison  Discipline. 

THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Notwithstanding  the  imperfections  of  our  Govern- 
ment, there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  liberty 
of  the  press  is  more  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  than  in 
England.  True,  we  have  a  heavy  tax  upon  newspapers^ 
which  we  hope  to  see  very  speedily  repealed ;  but  in 
every  other  respect  England  is  decidedly  in  advance  of 
every  country  in  the  world.  Even  in  the  mere  typo. 
graphy  and  external  aspect  of  our  literary  productions, 
we  are  an  age  beyond  all  others.  "^Vhat  a  contemptible- 
looking  thing  is  a  French,  or  an  American,  or  a  German 
paper,  compared  to  an  English  one.  The  clearness  and 
smallness  of  the  type,  the  quantity  of  matter,  the  quality 
of  the  paper,  give  an  immeasurable  superiority  to  the 
English  press.  And  how  few  prosecutions,  after  aU, 
take  place  by  order  of  Government !  In  France  they  are 
a  hundred  to  one  compared  to  the  prosecutions  in  Eng- 
land, whilst  our  English  editors  express  themselves  with 
as  much  spirit  and  deadly  hostility  to  the  powers  that  be 
as  the  public  mind  is  willing  to  countenance.  In  fact, 
the  moral  influence  of  the  public  is  much  more  restric- 
tive than  the  jealousy  of  the  Government.  Not  so  in 
Germany,  the  cradle  of  Protestant  Reformation,  where 
so  little  liberty  is  enjoyed,  that  a  member  of  the  Diet  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  relentless  indignation  of  the 
stipreme  power,  for  merely  giving  publicity  to  the  de- 
bates; and  Professor  Funk,  of  Frankfort,  has  been  cast 
into  prison,  for  publishing  a  short  history  of  his  country, 
in  which  he  represents  it  as  lying  in  a  state  of  slavish 
degradation,  fettered  by  the  chains  of  a  domestic  foe, 
and  impatient  to  throw  off"  the  badge  of  servitude  and 
imbecihty.  The  book  has  met  with  a  remarkable  circu- 
lation, and  this  is  quite  enough  to  rouse  the  suspicions  of 
the  petty  lords  of  Germany. 

OjTmENTAL  DISEASES. 

LETTER  I. 

"  An:mum  rege,  qui,  nisi  paret 

Imperat."  Horace,  1  Epist.  ii,,  v.  62. 

Curb  thy  mind,  \\}'.ich  must  be  ruled,  or  rule. 

A  FEW  months  ago  I  announced  a  lecture  on  mental 
diseases  ;  the  apathy  of  the  public,  however,  to  scientific 
lectures,  was  so  great,  or  rather  the  antipathy  to  the 
lecturer  so  strong,  that  no  living  soul  d-eemed  it  worth 
the  while  to  honour  him  with  their  presence.  And  yet 
Avhat  subject  more  important  both  for  the  philosopher  and 
for  the  physician,  indeed  for  the  every  human  being,  than 
to  knoAv  what  a  mental  disease  is,  how  it  originates,  and 
by  w^hat  means  this  most  terrible  affliction  can  possibly 
be  cured  ? 

On  seeing  the  total  want  of  desire  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge upon  this  topic,  one  might  be  tempted  to  believe 
that  this  disease  had  been  extirpated  from  this  country, 
or  that  the  means  of  curing  it  Avere  so  well  known  as  to 
make  it  superfluous  to  devote  a  single  moment  of  atten- 
tion to  such  an  important  subject. 

But  every  day's  experience  proves  quite  the  reverse  of 
this  supposition.  No  country  in  the  world  presents  so 
many  instances  of  mental  derangements  as  England ;  in 
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no  country  in  the  world  are  individuals  more  exposed  to 
be  deprived  of  their  liberty,  and  of  the  power  of  disposing 
of  their  property,  under  the  plea  of  insanity,  than  in 
England :  and  in  no  other  country  are  those  who  are 
unhappily  insane  exposed  to  the  irrational  treatment  of 
those  quacks  who  keep  private  mad-houses. 

In  no  department  of  the  medical  science  has  the  canker 
of  materialism  and  mechanical  experimentalism  done 
more  mischief  than  in  the  treatment  of  insanity.  Tliis 
being  the  fact,  it  becomes  a  duty  of  my  conscience  to 
impart  to  my  readers  all  the  knowledge  which  I  have 
acquired  upon  this  matter. 

This  paper,  through  the  medium  of  which  I  have 
spread  the  seeds  of  anew  science  (tellurism)  ;  this  paper^ 
which,  by  advocating  the  only  true  doctrine  of  nature 
(universalism), opens  the  gates  to  all  important  enquiries; 
this  paper  ^vill  be  the  organ  through  which  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  broach  this  important  topic. 

If  men  lived  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  ;  if  our 
desires  could  always  be  rationally  satisfied  ;  if  our  social 
arrangements  did  not  create  unnatural  wants,  poisonous 
passions,  diseased  feelings,  and  tjTannical  fashions;  if 
our  laws  were  given  or  administered  with  the  aim  of 
promoting  the  happiness  and  morality  of  the  many,  our 
public  life  would  not  present  the  horrible  spectacle  of 
so  many  crimes,  and  our  private  life  would  not  be 
fladdened  with  the  occurrence  of  so  many  diseases,  among 
which  the  mental  disorders  are  the  most  afflicting. 

I  can  say  with  truth,  and  this  truth  I  have  found  out 
by  a  long  series  of  observations,  mental  derangements 
are  the  offspring  of  that  state  of  immorality,  despotism, 
over-refinement,  and  miser\',  called  civilization.  Among 
the  tribes  who  live  in  the  wild  state  of  nature,  insanity  is 
unknown  to  exist ;  among  the  eastern  nations,  who  live  in 
a  state  nearer  to  nature  insanity  is  so  scarce,  as  to  make 
the  insane  be  regarded  as  the  favourites  of  divinity. 
Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  and  of  the  northern 
countries,  insanity  is  seldom  to  be  met  with.  London, 
Paris,  and  other  great  metropolises  of  the  continent,  pre- 
sent the  greatest  number  of  mental  derangements.  These 
metropolises,  however,  are  the  focus  of  civilization.  In- 
deed, for  those  who  do  not  acknowledge  a  providential 
place  in  tlie  development  of  the  human  species;  for 
those  who  do  not  know  that  Ihe  present  civilization  is 
like  unto  a  corrupted  mass,  from  which  a  new  organic 
life  must  come,  this  only  effect  of  civilization  is  enough 
to  justify,  in  the  eyes  of  the  true  philosopher,  the  follies 
of  the  modern  Utopists,  who  dream  to  save  mankind  by 
making  it  retrograde  to  the  original  state  of  animalism. 

We  find,  then,  mental  derangements  coeval,  and  con- 
nected, as  it  were,  with  civilization.  The  first  general 
cause  of  this  disease  are  the  bad  passions,  feelings,  and 
regulations,  originating  from  our  social  arrangements. 

I  have  visited  the  principal  mad-bouses  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Holland.  I  have  perused 
the  statistics  of  the  different  public  and  private  establish- 
ments. There  are  three  principal  causes  assigned  therein 
for  mental  disorders : — love,  pride,  and  religious  fana- 
ticism. Love  in  women,  pride  in  men,  and  rehgious  fa- 
naticism in  both.  Are  these  causes  not  all  to  be  retraced 
in  the  corresponding  badness  of  our  laws  and  fashions  ? 
Are  not  the  affections  of  the  fair  sex  exposed  to  the  seduc- 
tion of  the  libertine,  or  repressed  by  the  despotism  and 
avarice  of  the  parents,  or  by  the  still  more  oppressive  ty- 
ranny of  fashion  ?  Are  not  all  our  arrangements  artifi- 
cial engines,  by  which  pride  and  rivalry  are  put  continu- 
ally into  violent  motion  ?  \^Tiere  is  to  be  found  that 
aound  religious  instruction,  which  instead  of  making  our 
behef  a  spring  to  social  virtues,  does  not  torture  the  heated 


fancy  with  the  life-consuming  terrors  of  eternal  dam- 
nation ? 

These,  these  are  chiefly  the  causes  that  liave  bereft, 
and  are  daily  depriving,  many  individuals  of  both  sexes 
of  the  greatest  privilege  of  humanity,  viz.,  the  harmony 
of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  faculties. 

Can  these  causes  be  counteracted  with  bleeding,  vo- 
miting, physicking,  solitary  confinement,  strait-jackets, 
and  similar  remedies? 

Are  the  doctors  who  resort  to  those  means,  if  they 
adopt  them  conscientiously,  not  as  insane,  if  perhaps  not 
more  insane,  than  their  patients? 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  there  are  cases  in  which  insa- 
nity depends  on  malformation  of  the  brain,  or  on  some 
other  organic  defect;  I  know  that  often  the  disease, 
which  originally  was  accidental,  becomes  constitutional! 
But  all  these  are  exceptions.  In  most  cases  the  harmony 
of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  faculties  of  men 
is  destroyed  by  moral  influences;  and  in  my  future 
letters  I  will  show  that  the  nature  of  most  of  the  mental 
diseases  is  purely  mental,  and  can  only  be  cured  by 
psychical,  that  is,  spiritual  and  moral,  remedies.  In  cases 
in  which  the  nerves,  however,  are  affected,  no  internal 
drugs,  but  tellurism,  ought  to  be  employed. 

I  will  show,  also,  what  internal  remedies  are  the  most 
useful  in  the  exceptional  cases. 

^  These  matters  deserve  a  minute  investigation,  and  will 
give  the  opportunity  of  a  new  series  of  letters  to 

THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

OPINIONS   OF   EMINENT   CHURCHMEN    ON 
CHURCH   REFORiAI. 

It  pleased  God  in  his  unsearchable  wisdom  to'suffer  the 
progress  of  this  great  work,  the  reformation,  to  be  stopped 
in  the  midway,  and  the  effects  of  it  to  be  greatly  weakened 
by  many  unhappy  divisions  among  the  reformed."  (Dr. 
Lowth,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London:  Visitation  Ser- 
mon, 1758.) 

"  The  innovations  introduced  into  our  religious  est?,b- 
lishment  at  the  reformation,  were  great  and  glorious  for 
those  times;  but  some  further  innovations  are  yet  wanting 
(would  to  God  they  may  be  quietly  made!)  to  bring  it  to 
perfection."  (Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  Misc. 
Tracts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  17,  (Jtc.) 

"  I  have  always  had  a  true  zeal  for  the  Church  of 
England, — yet  I  must  say — there  have  been  many  things 
in  it  that  have  been  very  uneasy  to  me."  (Bishop  Burnet: 
Hist.  Own  Times,  vol.  ii.  p.  634.) 

"  Cranmer,  Bucer,  Jewel,  and  others,  never  consider- 
ed the  reformation  which  took  place  in  their  own  times 
as  complete."     (Simpson's  Plea.) 

Long  after  Cranmer's  days,  some  of  the  brightest  or- 
naments of  the  church  still  thought  a  reformation  was 
needed.  Tillotson,  Patrick,  Tennison,  Kidder,  Stilling- 
fleet,  and  others  (Simpson's  Plea)  endeavoured  a  further 
reformation,  though  in  vain. 

''  We  have  been  contented  to  suffer  our  religious  con- 
stitution, our  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  and  forms  of 
public  worship,  to  remain  nearly  in  the  same  unpurged, 
adulterated,  and  superstitious  state  in  which  the  original 
reformers  left  them."     (Simpson's  Plea.) 

I  attribute  this  want  of  reformation  primarily  to  the 
political  alliance  of  the  church.  Why  should  those  who 
have  the  power  refuse  to  effect  it,  unless  they  feared  some 
ill  result?  And  what  ill  result  could  arise  from  religious 
reformation,  if  it  were  not  the  endangering  of  temporal 
advantages? 

"  I  would  only  ask,"  said  Lord  Bacon,  two  hundred 
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years  ago,  ''  why  the  civil  state  should  be  purged  and 
restored  by  good  and  wholesome  laws,  made  every  third 
and  fourth  year  in  parliament  assembled,  devising  reme- 
dies as  fast  as  time  breedeth  mischief;  and  contrariwise, 
the  ecclesiastical  state  should  still  continue  upon  the  dregs 
of  time,  and  receive  no  alteration  now  for  these  five-and- 
forty  years  and  more  ? — If  St.  John  were  to  indite  an 
epistle  to  the  church  of  England,  as  he  did  to  them  of 
Asia,  it  would  sure  have  the  clause,  habeo  adverttus  te 
pauca."  (Works:  edit.  1803,  vol.  ii.  p.  527.)  What 
would  Lord  Bacon  have  said  if  he  had  lived  to  our  day, 
when  two  hundred  years  more  have  passed,  and  the 
establishment  still  continues  "  upon  the  dregs  of  time  ?" 
But  Lord  Bacon's  question  should  be  answered ;  and 
though  no  reason  can  be  given  for  refusing  to  reform,  a 
cause  can  be  assigned. 

Bishop  Porteous  informs  us  that  himself^  with  some 
other  clergymen  (amongst  whom  were  Dr.  Percy  and 
Dr.  Yorke,  both  subsequently  bishops),  attempted  to 
induce  the  bishops  to  alter  some  things,  "  which  all  rea- 
sonable persons  agreed  stood  in  need  of  amendment." 
The  answer  given  by  Archbishop  Cornwallis  was  exactly 
to  the  purpose — "  I  have  consulted  severally,  my  brethren 
the  bishops  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  bench  in  general 
that  nothing  can  in  prudence  be  done  in  the  matter." 
(Works  of  Bishop  Porteous,  vol.  i.)  Here  is  no  attempt 
to  deny  the  existence  of  the  evils, — no  attempt  to  show 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  amended,  but  only  that  it  would 
not  be  "  prudent"  to  amend  them.  AVhat  were  these 
considerations  of  prudence  .''  Did  they  respect  religion .'' 
Is  it  imprudent  to  purify  religious  offices  ?  Or  did  they 
respect  the  temporal  privileges  of  the  church  .'* — No  man 
surely  can  doubt,  that  if  the  church  had  been  a  reUgious 
institution  only,  its  heads  would  have  thought  it  both 
prudent  and  right  to  amend  it. — Parliamentary  Review. 

Bread  from  Wood. — Dr.  Prout  has  clearly  proved 
that  all  the  chief  alimentary  matters  employed  by  man 
may  be  reduced  to  three  classes,  viz.,  saccharine,  oily, 
and  albuminous  substances,  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  which  are  respectively  sugar,  butter,  and  white  of  egg. 
The  saccharine  principle,  in  its  extended  sense,  includes 
all  those  substances  which  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom ;  means,  in  fact,  the  same  thing  as 
what  we  commonly  call  vegetable  diet.  It  comprehends 
all  those  substances,  whatever  their  sensible  properties 
may  be,  into  the  composition  of  which  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  enter  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  form  water; 
for  example,  the  fibre  of  wood,  which  chemists  call  lignin. 
Much  skilful  manipulation  and  delicacy  of  experiment 
were  required  to  establish  this  result ;  but  the  nutritive 
property  of  the  woody  fibre — in  short,  that  a  tolerably 
good  quartern  loaf  can  be  made  out  of  a  deal  board — has 
been  proved  by  the  recent  labours  of  a  German  professor, 
and  may  be  verified  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  repeat  them.  The  following,  says  Doctor  Prout,  was 
the  method  he  employetl  for  this  purpose : — In  the  first 
place,  every  thing  that  was  soluble  in  water  was  removed 
by  maceration  and  boiling ;  the  wood  was  then  reduced 
to  a  minute  state  of  division,  not  merely  into  fibres,  but 
actual  powder ;  and  after  being  repeatedly  subjected  to 
the  heat  of  an  oven,  was  ground  in  the  usual  manner  of 
corn.  Wood  thus  prepared,  according  to  the  author,  ac- 
quires the  smell  and  taste  of  corn  flour.  It  is,  however, 
never  quite  white,  but  always  of  a  yellowish  colour.  It 
also  agrees  with  corn  flour  in  this  respect,  that  it  does 
not  ferment  without  the  addition  of  leaven,  and  in  this 
case  Bour  leaven  of  corn  flour  is  found  to  answer  best. 
With  this  it  makes  a  perfectly  uniform  and  spongy  bread; 


and  when  it  is  thoroughly  baked,  and  has  much  crust,  it 
has  a  much  better  taste  than  what,  in  times  of  scarcity, 
is  prepared  from  bran  and  husks  of  corn.  Wood  flour 
also,  boiled  in  water,  forms  a  thick,  tough,  trembUng 
jelly,  like  that  of  wheat  starch,  and  which  is  very  nutri- 
tious. The  nutritious  properties  were  first  tried  on  a 
young  dog ;  afterwards  he  fed  two  pigs  upon  it ;  and  then 
taking  courage  from  the  success  of  the  experiment,  the 
professor  attacked  it  himself.  His  family  party,  he  says 
ate  it  in  the  form  of  gruels  or  soup,  dumplings,  and  pan- 
cakes, all  made  with  as  little  of  any  other  ingredient  as 
possible  ;  and  they  found  them  palatable  and  quite  whole- 
some.— Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Jacob Behmen. — This  is  oneof  the  most  extraordinary 
mystics  who  ever  lived.  His  writings  are  very  volumin- 
ous, and  generally  illustrated  with  plates,  which  give  a 
better  idea  of  his  system  of  philosophy  than  the  language 
which  illustrates  them.  Unless  a  man  have  a  natural 
genius  for  mystics,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  read  one 
page  of  Jacob's  works  without  exhaustion,  they  are  so 
unfathomably  profound,  and  in  many  respects  perfectly 
incomprehensible.  They  exhibit,  however,  proofs  of  a 
very  powerful  mind,  and  the  plates  in  succession  form  a 
very  beautiful  system  of  progress  and  universalism,  par- 
taking of  the  imperfections  and  exclusiveness  of  the 
pietists,  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  foundation 
of  his  system  is  as  follows : — "  That  the  divine  grace 
operates  by  the  same  rules,  and  follows  the  same  methods, 
that  Providence  observes  in  the  external  world  ;  that  the 
minds  of  men  are  trained  and  purified  in  the  same  way 
that  metals  are  purified  from  their  dross."  Dr.  Mosheira 
calls  this  a  chimerical  notion ;  yet  nothing  is  more 
agreeable  to  reason  and  scripture.  AV^hat  is  the  experience 
of  evil  but  a  furnace .''  and  the  scriptures  say  that  man 
must  go  through  the  furnace  of  afiliction,  and  come  out 
like  gold  seven  times  purified.  Jacob  is  a  better  philoso- 
pher than  his  critics.  Amid  all  the  reveries  of  the  in- 
numerable sects  of  pietists  in  Germany  there  was  this 
universal  feature,  the  prediction  of  the  glorious  establish- 
ment of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  and  the  overthrow  of 
all  reigning  systems — they  were  merely  the  natural  types 
or  forerunners  (in  ignorance  and  imperfection)  of  the 
great  social  revolution  which  is  to  be  effected  by  the 
union  of  science  and  revelation. 

CORRESPONDENTS.  ~" 

Mr.  Rutlish  may  state  his  views  of  Astrology  to  the  Shepherd, 
provided  lie  do  so  in  a  brief,  a  liberal,  and  delicate  man- 
ner. He  must  remember  the  prejudices  of  the  world  are 
strong  against  the  science ;  and  though  we  defy  all  the 
prejudices  oftlie  old  schools,  we  use  and  recommend  great 
caution  in  doing  so.  We  have  no  doubt  but  the  Society 
at  No.  36,  Castle- street,  would  be  happy  to  hear  a  lecture 
on  Astrology  from  Mr.  Rutlish,  if  he  1ms  no  objection  to 
give  one,  and  stand  tlie  test  of  some  opposition.  He  will 
find  friends  to  defend  him  against  all  his  enemies. 

The  Alpine  PHiiiOsopHER  will  deliver  a  Lecture 
on  Tellurism,  otherwise  Animal  Magnetism,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  6th  inst.,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Admittance,  Threepence : 
Ladies  free.  His  hour  for  consultation  is  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  day-time  (Sundays  not  excepted), 
or,  by  appointment,  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. ^_ 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

Wb  affirmed  last  week  that  the  morality  of  Nature  was 
either  good  or  bad,  as  you  pleased  to  make  it.  Its  cha- 
racter is  inversely  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion. This,  however,  is  only  true  in  respect  to  its  specific 
and  ipdividual  character.  There  are  general  rules  of 
morality,  which  hold  good  in  all  ages,  and  are  eternal  as 
the  laws  of  Nature  herself. 

The  fundamental  law  of  all  morality  is  individual  hap- 
piness. This  is  the  first  object  of  animal  pursuit,  and 
may  be  called  the  first  moral  law.  In  a  state  of  ignorance 
this  object  of  individual  happiness  is  eagerly  pursued  at 
the  expense  of  the  happiness  of  others.  Me  and  mine 
are  unsocial  and  abstract  terras,  which  do  not  involve  the 
consideration  of  the  happiness  of  the  species,  because  no 
system  of  social  arrangement  has  been  projected  or  in- 
stituted to  create  any  necessary  connexion  between  the 
happiness  of  the  individual  and  the  happiness  of  the 
whole. 

The  want  of  such  a  system  of  social  interest  corrupts 
the  principle  of  individual  selfishness,  and  compels  it  to 
resort  to  broils  and  contentions,  the  greatest  enemies  of 
public  and  private  happiness. 

Individualism,  or  the  love  of  self,  is  the  first  move- 
ment of  Nature ;  and  the  extreme  limit  of  its  progress 
onward  is  universalism,  or  the  love  of  all.  This,  however, 
though  nominally  different,  is  virtually  the  same  as  the 
other.  Individual  happiness  can  never  be  enjoyed  at  the 
expense  of  the  happiness  of  others.  Human  natiure  re- 
volts more  or  less  at  the  idea  of  inequality  in  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life.  Even  the  tyrant  and  the  wealthy  aristo- 
crat cannot  refrain  at  times,  when  they  think  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  from  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  the  forlorn  condition  of  poverty,  and  wishing  that 
Nature  had  ordained  it  otherwise ;  although  their  self 
love  will  not  permit  them  to  sacrifice  an  iota  of  wealth  or 
privilege  to  better  the  condition  of  the  poor.  "  Individual 
man  is  never  so  divinely  happy  as  when  he  sees  universal 
man,  or  society,  all  rejoicing  around  him. 

Self  love  and  social  love  therefore  are  one  and  the  same 
thing,  when  under  the  influence  of  an  enlightened  mind; 
but  not  so  when  ignorance  is  in  the  ascendant ;  and  as 
ignorance  is  the  first  state  of  humanity,  it  follows  that 
self  love  must  first  be  productive  of  evil,  before  it  be  pro. 
ductive  of  good. 

The  morality  of  Nature,  therefore,  is  either  good  or 
bad,  according  as  it  is  directed  by  wisdom  or  folly.  The 
original  motive,  the  love  of  happiness,  is  always  good  ; 
but  that  motive  must  be  misdirected  before  it  can  dis> 


cover  the  true  path  to  universal  happiness.     Man  must 
fall,  and  rise  again. 

As  the  love  of  individual  happiness  is  the  fundamental 
and  only  law  of  individual  morality,  so  the  love  of  uni- 
versal happiness  is  the  only  law  of  public  morality.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  any  other  fundamental  principle  of 
morals  than  this :— Individual  and  universal  happiness 
are  the  end  and  purpose  of  all  human  actions.  How  are 
these  to  be  attained  ?  In  this  question  is  comprehended 
the  whole  of  morality. 

Judge  Blackstone  says,  that  if  man  were  to  live  in  a 
state  of  nature,  unconnected  with  other  individuals,  he 
would  need  no  other  law  but  the  law  of  Nature  and  of 
God ;  but  in  a  state  of  society  another  law,  namely  the 
law  of  nations,  or  artificial  law,  comes  into  operation. 
The  judge  has  evidently  divested  himself  of  his  usual 
shrewdness  in  making  such  a  distinction  as  this,  which 
has  the  unfortunate  effect  of  leading  men  to  suppose  that 
there  is  a  necessity  for  other  precepts  and  restrictions 
than  those  which  Nature  herself  directly  points  out  as  in- 
dispensable for  our  happiness. 

The  distinction  between  natural  and  artificial  morality 
is  a  false  distinction,  and  in  order  to  remove  the  errone- 
ous impressions  which  it  creates,  we  shall  shortly  subject 
it  to  critical  examination.  The  law  of  Nature,  according 
to  Judge  Blackstone  himself,  is  contained  within  this  one 
rule  of  obedience,  "■'  That  man  should  pursue  his  own 
happiness."  One  would  suppose  from  this  definition 
that  every  law  in  existence  ought  to  be  contained  within 
this  single  universal  rule,  since  the  attainment  and  pro- 
motion of  happiness  is  the  professed  object  of  all.  But 
it  has  been  a  general,  though  ignorant,  belief  of  all  past 
ages,  that  society  is  not  natural  to  man,  and  that  the 
passions,  appetites,  and  impulses  of  individuals  have  no 
necessary  connexion  with,  or  control  over,  one  another  ; 
that  Nature  only  provides  an  impulsive  movement  for  the 
individual,  and  leaves  it  to  reason  or  art  to  form  what- 
soever other  arrangements  are  necessary  for  the  general 
good.  There  is  some  apparent  truth  in  this ;  but  the 
movements  of  society  are  not  more  under  the  control  of 
reason  or  art  than  the  movements  of  individuals. 
Wherever  reason  resides,  there  it  governs  and  directs  ; 
but  the  individual  has  no  occasion  to  write  down  laws 
for  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  is  his  own  lawgiver,  and  can 
enact  and  repeal  at  pleasure.  The  body  of  society  is  also 
its  own  lawgiver,  but,  consisting  of  many  individuals,  it 
must  commit  its  laws  to  paper  in  order  to  form  a  link  of 
communication  and  general  understanding  between  all 
the  members.  But  there  is  not  more  or  less  of  Nature 
in  the  one  mode  of  government  than  in  the  other.    The 
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reason  and  the  eonsciaice  of  a  tavage  »  quite  a»  arttficral 
as  the  C«de  of  JustiniaE.    It  is  mAjr  less  comfHaAed,  by 

embracing  a  more  limited  scope  of  thought  and  action. 

The  law  of  Nature^  therefore,  applies  to  both  the  in- 
dividual man  and  the  collective  man,  and  the  same  test 
of  exceUence  will  serve  for  both.  Let  us,  then,  imagine 
to  ourselves  a  single  individual,  such  as  Robinson  Cru- 
soe or  Alexander  Selkirk,  on  a  desolate  island,  living  in 
a  state  which  our  learned  civilians  and  divines  have  una- 
nimously designated  a  state  of  nature;  by  what  process 
of  reasoning  do  we  come  to  the  discovery  of  what  is  or 
is  not  the  law  of  good  morals  for  the  regulation  of  that 
individual's  conduct?  In  the  first  place,  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  health  is  necessary ;  he  must  avoid  all  ex- 
cesses which  tend  to  weaken  his  body  or  derange  his 
mind.  If  he  has  a  strong  propensity  for  any  indulgence 
■which  is  injurious  to  his  constitution,  it  is  his  duty  to 
repress  that  propensity,  and  if  possible  destroy  it ;  if  die 
palate  rejoices  in  that  which  is  injurious  to  the  stomach, 
the  palate  must  sacrifice  its  own  pleasure  for  the  satis- 
faction of  its  helpmate ;  if  the  bowels  rebel  against  the 
predilections  of  both,  then  both  must  give  way  to  the 
humour  of  the  bowels :  in  fine,  if  onejlimb,  one  smallest 
member  of  the  body,  should  suffer  from  any  particular 
indulgence  which  is  granted  to  the  cravings  of  another, 
the  man's  morals  are  imperfect,  his  prudence  is  defec- 
tive, the  balance  of  his  different  jq)petites  is  not  in  a 
state  of  adjustment.  In  other  words,  his  morals  are 
bad,  and  his  system  wUl  ultimately  suffer  in  conse- 
quence of  this  partiality  of  conduct,  this  unjust  pre- 
ference which  he  gives  to  particular  desires. 

The  body  collective  is  merely  the  prototype  of  the  in- 
dividual. As  the  individual  has  a  head  to  govern  his 
body,  so  must  society  have  a  head  to  diiect  its  move- 
ments. As  the  individual  has  other  inferior  members 
of  different  degrees  of  influence  and  honour,  so  also 
must  the  body  collective  have  its  various  grades  of 
employment  for  its  component  members,  each  indi- 
vidual being  respectively  placed  in  the  capacity  for 
which  Nature  has  originally  predisposed  him,  by  talents 
or  inclination;  so  that  the  ultimate  result  may  be  that 
all  shall  be  as  content  with  the  various  offices  which  they 
fulfil,  as  the  different  species  and  sexes  of  animals  are 
with  the  species  and  sex  to  which  they  belong,  nor  have 
gpod  cause  to  murmur  at  the  usurpation  of  any  particu- 
lar class,  which  satiates  itself,  and  paralyses  the  vital 
energies  of  the  other  departments  of  so€i€ty  by  its  own 
unrestrained  selfishness  and  inconsiderate  indulgence. 
This  is  an  abstract  general  outline  of  the  morahty  of 
Nature ;  the  standard  is  in  ourselves,^  in  the  individual 
man,  in  the  body,  in  the  passions,  which  all  manifest  the 
eternal  and  unchangeable  law  of  gradation  of  rank,  but 
so  beautifully  harmonised  that  every  member  rejoices  in 
the  happiness  of  its  feUows.  When  human  society  shall 
have  attained  this  harmony,  the  universal  man  may  be 
said  to  be  created ;  till  then  we  are  merely  a  chaos  of 
conscious  atoms,  clashing  against  each  other,  to  the  infi- 
nite annoyance  and  misery  of  all. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  is  not  necessary  that  one  indivi- 
dualj  or  class  of  individuals,  should  take  possession  of 
large  territories  or  tracts  of  land,  and  employ  them  for  the 


exAiakve  adnnrtage  of  thfflns«i»esaiid  Aose  of  their  own 
fcndf  hegottai.  We  have  already  seen  that  thrs  is  a  vice 
in  the  individual,  and  of  course  it  must  also  be  a  vice  in 
the  collective,  or  social  body.  But  if  it  be  contrary  to 
prudence  and  the  harmony  of  nature  thus  to  confer  ex- 
clusive property  upon  individuals  and  families,  it  is  not 
out  of  harmony  with  the  law  of  good  public  morals  to 
confer  superior  power  and  control  upon  superior  indivi- 
duals. Our  own  nature  teaches  us  the  necessity  of  this 
law.  The  eye  is  our  guide  for  motion,  the  ear  for  sound, 
and  the  other  senses  have  their  corresponding  sphere  of 
action,  in  which  the  wbele  body  obeys  them,  and  obeys 
them  willingly,  and  only  that  care  is  bestowed  upon  each, 
which  i«  necessary  to  keep  it  in  healthy  action.  But  of 
aH  the  senses,  the  sense  of  feeling  is  the  only  universrf 
sense,  and  this  represents  the  people.  We  consult  the 
interest  of  this  sense  above  that  of  any  other,  and  always 
consider  ourselves  extremely  foolish  if,  in  a  state  of  ab- 
sorption, indulging  the  pleasures  of  sound,  or  of  vision, 
of  taste  or  of  smell,  we  encounter  any  bodily  injury 
which  irritates  the  most  vital  of  all  the  senses. 

And  what  have  the  Governments  of  the  old  world 
been  doing,  but  giving  way  to  the  appetites  and  inclina- 
tions of  small  fractions  of  the  body  politic,  and  thus 
exposing  the  great  bulk  of  society  to  the  dangers  of  mis- 
government  ?  Why  do  the  poor  cry  out  against  the  rich, 
but  because  they  are  plundered  of  their  due  ?  Why  d« 
the  weak  cry  out  against  the  strong,  but  because  they 
have  found  oppression  instead  of  defence?  Why  does 
society  complain  at  all,  but  because  it  is  immoral  ?  It  is 
destroying  its  own  constitution  by  imprudence,  by  pam- 
pering one  portion  of  its  nature,  and  neglecting  to  dress 
the  wounds  which  afflict  its  extremities,  which  are  now 
so  sorely  cankered  as  to  threaten  destruction  to  the  uni- 
versal system  of  ignorance  and  misgovernment. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

P.  S.  We  forgot  in  our  last  to  say  that  the  morality  of 
the  Bible,  as  well  as  the  morality  of  Nature,  is  good  or 
bad,  as  we  are  disposed  to  make  it.    The  omission  might 
cause  erroneous  impressions  on  some,  but  we  have  illu?-^ 
trated  this  view  of  the  Scripture  morality  on  a  former 
occasion.     The  base,  or  vital  principle  of  the  moral  law, 
is  eternal;  but  is  capable  of  many  transmutations  and*' 
refinements  as  society  progresses.     Thus  it  is  possible 
that  the  commandment,    "  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  may 
one  day  become  a  dead  letter,  when  all  private  property  . 
shall  be  thrown  into  a  common  stock ;  still  the  principle  ^ 
is  valid,  though  the  breach  should  become  impossible. '" 
Ceremonial  laws  entirely  disappear,  and  are  as  fickle  and 
local  as  human  fancy  or  the  head-dresses  of  the  ladies; 
but  the  moral  law  of  the  ten   commandments  contdns 
the  principle  of  immortality  in  an  eminent  degree;  it 
holds  a  place  amongst  all  other  laws  and  customs,  like* . 
man    amongst    the    brutes.      Notwithstanding,    Jesus  ' 
Christ's  summary  of  the  decalogue  is  better  than  the 
decalogue  itself:    "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself."     This  is  "  universalism,"  the  divided  law  re- 
duced to  a  single  proposition.     The  change  or  refine- 
ment of  the  letter  of  the  moral  law  is  a  very  deHcate 
subject ;  it  is  the  only  subject  upon  which  we  have  any 
fear  of  entering. 
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ON  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

LETTER  II. 


Dnrum,  sed  levhis  fit  patieatia 
Qnicattid  coruigepe  est  nefaB. 

Horace,  1  Ode,  xxiv.  19. 
It  k  hard,  indeed ;  yet  patience  makes  us  bear  whatsoever  is 
impossible  to  mend. 

I  HAVE  often  laboured  very  hard  to  find  out  a  definition 
which  might  convey  a  clear  idea  of  insanity ;  but  after 
havin"-  lost  many  days  and  many  nights  in  this  under- 
taking, I  found  at  last  that  my  labour  was  lost.  Insanity 
is  the  opposite  to  soundness.  In  order  to  know  what  un- 
soundness may  be,  we  must  know  what  soundness  is. 
But  who  can  point  out  clearly  enough  what  soundness  is, 
and  soundness  of  the  mind  in  particular  ?  Mind— these 
four  letters,  how  many  different  ideas  do  they  not  com- 
prehend !  Indeed,  this  word  alone  has  put  many  philo- 
sophers out  of  their  mind ;  and  yet,  without  knowing 
what  mind  is,  it  is  preposterous  to  dare  to  talk  of  the 
£seases  of  the  mind. 

The  word  mind  signifies  the  unity  of  the  perceptive, 
imaginative,  judging,  and  creative  faculties;  like  unto  the 
■word  life,  it  comprehends  all  forms  of  being  and  acting. 
In  the  same  way  that  a  bodily  disease  affects  one  or  the 
ether  form  or  mode  of  vitaUty,  or  one  or  the  other  system 
an  which  the  animal,  sensitive,  or  vegetative  process  of 
life  depends,  or  a  single  organ,  or  a  J)art  of  the  organ,  in 
the  same  way  the  spiritual  disease  affects  some  particular 
form  of  the  modes  of  intellectual  life. 

The  perceptive  faculties  may  be  sound,  and  the  ima- 
ginative be  diseased ;  or,  vice  versa,  the  judging  faculty 
may  be  impaired,  and  the  creative  faculty — will  and 
reason— may  be  healthy.  The  whole  mind  is  seldom  or 
never  diseased.  In  order  to  judge  with  discrimination 
of  the  mental  diseases,  we  must  first  analyse  the  different 
forms  of  spiritual  hfe. 

If  we  pay  a  little  attention  to  our  perceptive  faculties, 
we  find  that  they  are,  generally  speaking,  equally  good  in 
all  human  beings.  The  difference  between  a  thousand 
individuals  is,  mathematically  speaking,  =0.  Yet 
there  are  a  few  exceptions,  and  the  question  is,  whether 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  quickness  in  perception  be  a 
mental  disease. 

The  common  sense,  which  in  all  matters  assumes  the 
authority  of  a  supreme  judge,  is  ready  to  apply  the  epi- 
thet of  stupid  fools  to  those  who  want  quickness  of  percep- 
tion. I  beg  leave  to  impugn  this  judgment.  Quickness 
of  perception  is  often  more  the  step-ladder  to  foUy  than 
slowness  of  perception.  Those  beings,  whose  narves  are 
so  sensitive  to  smell  a  cat  in  a  room,  or  to  shriek  at  the 
noise  of  a  creeping  insect,  or  to  shut  their  eyes  at  the 
flash  of  lightning,  deserve  more  the  name  of  fools,  than 
those  who  seem  untouched  by  all  that  surrounds  them. 

I  have  known  many  sensitive  mothers  who  would  have 
lectured  their  children  for  whole  hours,  when  they, 
moved  by  the  same  instinct  that  impels  the  naturalist  to 
analyse  an  object  of  nature,  had  torn  to  pieces  a  picture 
or  a  watch,  or  even  an  insect.  I  say  I  have  seen  such 
mothers  torture  to  death  their  servants,  drive  into  mad- 
ness (their  grown  daughters,  yet  read  with  rapturous  joy 


the  accounts  of  a  murderous  battle,  in  which  the  husband 
or  the  son  had  soiled  their  hands  with  human  blood ! 

People  with  too  fine  perceptive  faculties  are,  according 
to  my  experience,  more  liaHe  to  diseases  of  the  minfl 
than  others  in  which  these  faculties  are  more  obtuse. 

To  cure  these  diseases  there  is  no  other  drug  but  the 
reasoning  power  of  the  philosopher,  or  the  causticity  of 
the  satirist.  Yet  the  last  remedy  is  often  dangerous ; 
when  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  harmless, 
and  often  more  efficacious.  But  how  few  have  the  mo- 
ral courage  to  counteract  by  sound  reasoning  the  foUieB 
of  over-refinement  and  fashionable  sensibility  ! 

Next  to  the  perceptive  faculties  comes  the  imagination, 
which,  in  most  cases,  is  liable  to  fatal  diseases. 

I  do  not,  however,  agree  with  those  who  ascribe  to  this 
faculty  all  the  woes  of  mankind  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  regard 
the  imagination  as  one'of  the  noblest  facultiesofthehuman 
mind.  Indeed,  if  I  should  live  to  be  deprived  of  this 
heavenly  power  to  create  a  world  of  my  owti  wherever  I 
am  forced  to  live,  to  spread  a  charm  over  all  my  desires, 
to  impart  an  energy  to  all  my  actions ;  if  I  should  be 
^ondemed  to  live  in  the  society  of  beings  deprived  by 
somecaco-demon  of  this  magical  power,  methinks  I  should 
become  instantly  a  misanthrope  and  a  myogin,  and  bury 
myself  alive  in  the  forests  among  apes  and  tigers. 

Yet  this  power,  if  not  properly  cultivated  and  pruned, 
is  like  unto  the  power  of  the  wine :  it  deprives  the  man 
of  his  senses. 

A  friend  of  mine  bad  gone  to  take  a  sea-bath,  with  his 
brother.     The  first  was  an  excellent  swimmer,  the  other 
a  very  indifferent  one.     My  friend,  in  the  prime  of  his 
age,  swam  far  into  the  sea  ;  his  brother  remained  behind. 
"WTiilst  the  swimmer  was  playing  with  the  waves,  his 
brother  was  seized  with  the  cramp,  and  perished ;  my 
friend,  returning  from  his  sport,  sought  his  brother,  but 
in  vain.     He  called  him,  but  received  no  answer.     He 
swam  in  all  directions,  but  no  track  of  his  brother  was  to 
be  found.     This  event  plunged  my  friend  in  deep  melan- 
choly, and  Ms  imagination  represented  constantly  to  his 
eyes  the  sea-shore,  and  his  brother  struggling  with  the 
waves,  and  perishing  in  the  main.     He  travelled  from 
country  to  country  ;  tlie  same  picture  was  always  present 
before  his  eyes.     In  all  other  respects  he  was  of  a  sound 
mind.     Yet,  often  amidst  the  most  serious  conversation 
on  scientific  subjects,  he  broke  out  into  loud  lamentation, 
threw  himself  over  chairs  and  tables,  and  swam  with  all 
his  power.     His  head  was  dropping  with  perspiration  ; 
and  after  a  while  he  fell  into  a  state  of  exhaustion  and 
stupor.     AU  means  adopted  to  restore  his  energies  were 
useless.     His  unbridled  imagination  at  length  destroyed 
his  bodily  health ;   he  died  of  exhaustion  after  having 
once  swam  for  about  an  hour  on  the  floor. 

The  diseases  of  imagination  can  be  cured  by  acting 
upon  the  imagination.  In  such  cases  the  power  of  music 
is  great ;  yet  greater  is  that  of  some  terrible  event,  true  or 
fictitious,  which  may  give  to  the  imagination  anew  scope. 
An  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  had  a  private  mad-house, 
has  cured  several  diseases  of  a  similar  nature,  either  by 
communicating  to  his  patients  some  dreadful  news,  or 
by  using  the  phantasmagoria,  or  similar  contrivances  to 
create  fear,  or  to  awaken  hope. 
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A  diseased  imagination  turns  pride  into  madness. 
Pride  in  itself  is  nothing  but  self-esteem ;  but  when  a 
man  esteems  himself  for  possessing  that  which  he  does 
not  possess,  or  for  deeming  himself  worthy  of  esteem  for 
that  which  deserves  blame  or  contempt ;  in  the  first  case 
pride  turns  into  folly ;  in  the  second,  into  madness.  Un- 
bridled self-esteem  is  always  accompanied  with  silliness, 
or  insolence ;  it  generates  the  coxcomb  and  the  villain. 
The  emperor  Nero  was  a  mixture  of  both. 

This  disease  is  most  difficult  to  be  cured.  How  will 
you  persuade  a  man  who  thinks  himself  to  be  a  witty 
fellow  that  he  is  but  a  ninny  ?  How  can  you  convince 
one  who  is  proud  for  having  offended  the  laws  of  God 
and  nature?  How  can  you  convince  a  Duke  of  Alva,  a 
Napoleon,  or  similar  madmen,  that  the  actions  for  which 
they  glory  themselves  are  infamous  and  contemptible  ? 

Perhaps  you  can  cure  of  this  foUy  a  poor  devil  with 
whom  you  can  speak  plainly,  and  without  fear  that  your 
words  be  countermined  by  flatterers.  Among  the  higher 
classes  this  kind  of  disease  is  utterly  incurable.  But  I 
perceive  that,  whilst  tracing  this  picture  of  human  folly, 
my  own  mind  begins  to  totter ;  wherefore  I  must  leave 
the  Shepherd  and  his  flock,  and  retire  to  rest.  Rest  and 
patience  are  two  of  the  best  preventions  against  madness. 
THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

REPRODUCTION. 

Microscopic  animals  are  produced  by  such  an  obscure 
process,  that  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation,  ex- 
ploded by  the  discovery  of  the  microscope,  which  de- 
monstrated eggs  and  seeds  in  certain  substances  undergo- 
ing the  process  of  fermentation,  has  in  some  measure 
been  renewed,  by  the  further  observation  of  animalcules, 
living  in  watery  infusions  of  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ters, after  their  ebullition  and  exclusion  from  the  atmo- 
sphere; and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  as  the  micro- 
scope undergoes  further  improvements,  others  wiU  be 
found  in  decreasing  series,  which  must  preclude  every 
kind  of  explanation  of  the  subject  from  actual  observa- 
tion. Dr.  Darwin's  account,  of  what  he  terras  solitary 
generation,  is  not  a  satisfactory  one.  He  says  "  Orga- 
nic particles  of  dead  vegetables  and  animals,  during  their 
chemical  changes  into  putridity  or  acidity,  do  not  lose 
all  their  organisation  or  vitality,  but  retain  so  much  of 
it  as  to  unite  with  the  parts  of  living  animals  in  the  pro- 
cess of  nutrition,  and  produce  new  complicated  animals 
by  secretion,  as  in  generation,  or  produce  very  simple 
microscopic  animals  and  vegetables,  by  their  new  com- 
binations in  warmth  and  moisture." — Temple  of  Nature, 
note  to  canto  I. 

We  are  however  convinced  that  every  living  creature 
has  been  unequivocally  derived  from  parents  of  the  same 
species  with  itself,  and  that  ova  of  infusoria  animalcules, 
and  seeds  of  vegetable  mucor,  float  in  the  atmosphere  in 
states  of  imperceptible  minuteness  and  indestructibiUty. 

Oviparous  animals,  strictly  so  denominated,  deposit 
their  embryos,  vrith  a  portion  of  prepared  nutriment,  in 
some  foreign  situation,  where  it  can  receive  warmth  for 
development,  and  food  for  future  support,  which  enables 
the  parents  to  multiply  their  brood  to  an  immense  amount. 


Most  small  animals  generate  in  this  way,  and  their  ferti- 
lity being  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  their  size,  they  constitute 
by  far  the  most  numerous  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Thus  the  ova  of  gnats,  butterflies,  and  birds,  are  propa- 
gated profusely  several  times  a-year.  Their  eggs  are  laid, 
and  completely  hatched  in  three  or  four  weeks  at  far- 
thest, and  the  young  are  immediately  capable  of  pro- 
viding for  themselves. 

The  egg  of  the  domestic  fowl  derives  its  yolk  from  the 
ovary,  and  its  nutritious  white  and  shell  from  the  ovi- 
duct, which  conveys  it  to  the  external  world.  The 
changes  commence  from  external  heat  in  the  cicutricula, 
by  a  white  spot  appearing  at  the  obtuse  end  of  the  egg. 
In  three  days  the  spine,  eyes,  and  pulsating  heart  of  the 
young  animal  become  conspicuous.  In  two  days  more, 
lungs  incapable  of  function  are  discovered.  On  the  four- 
teenth day  feathers  appear ;  on  the  nineteenth  the  chick 
makes  noises ;  and  it  breaks  through  its  shell  on  the 
twenty-first  day.  The  chick  derives  nutriment  during 
incubation,  from  the  white,  and  at  last  from  the  yolk  of 
the  egg,  which  waste  gradually  as  it  increases  in  size, 
not  uiUike  the  germination  of  a  plant,  from  the  mucila- 
ginous cotyledons  of  the  seed. 

Viviparous  animals,  consisting  of  man  and  quadru- 
peds, do  not  confide  their  scanty  and  valuable  progeny 
to  a  precarious  supply  of  heat  and  nutriment,  but  they  re- 
tain the  embryo  within  their  own  bodies,  which  they 
nourish  until  it  acquires  a  certain  size,  and  the  mother's 
organs  are  sufficiently  developed  to  supply  it  with  food, 
in  the  helpless  state  of  its  infancy.  Hence  their  long 
periods  of  gestation  and  suckling  allow  time  for  a  greater 
increase  of  size,  and  perfection  of  organization,  but  at  the 
same  time  limit  the  number  of  the  species.  Quadrupeds, 
of  course,  seldom  produce  more  than  three  or  four  young 
in  a  year,  and  the  human  species  not  more  than  one  upon 
an  average  of  two  years.  In  short,  every  species  of  fe- 
male animal,  except  zoophites,  possesses  one  or  two 
ovaries,  wherein  the  rudiments  of  the  embryos  are  formed, 
and  the  only  difference  among  them  consists  in  the  ovum 
of  the  one  species  being  immediately  conveyed  by  ovi- 
ducts to  the  external  world  to  be  nourished,  and  in  the 
viviparous  by  fallopian  tubes  to  the  uterus  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  mother,  in  the  manner  we  have  described 
of  the  human  body. 

Gemmiparous  animals,  such  as  zoophites  and  some 
articulated  worms,  which  connect  the  two  kingdoms,  dis- 
cover no  distinction  of  sexes,  and  multiply  like  plants,  by 
shoots  on  their  surface,  as  has  been  accurately  traced  in 
the  polype.  The  young  issue  in  clusters  from  the  side 
of  this  animal,  appearing  at  first  in  protuberances,  the 
size  of  a  pin-head,  which  enlarge  and  put  forth  arms ; 
and  as  they  drop  off*,  others  succeed,  and  often  push  forth 
another  generation  before  the  first  falls  from  the  parent ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  of  this  animal  is, 
that  on  cutting  it,  every  minute  portion  becomes  a  new 
animal,  probably  from  an  infinity  of  germs  existing  on 
its  surface,  in  the  manner  of  vegetable  bodies. 

Plants  are  propagated  by  seeds,  or  by  buds  analogous 
to  seeds,  in  a  way  similar  to  oviparous  and  viviparous 
generations. 

The  seed  containing  the  embryo,  takes  shelter,  on  the 
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appearance  of  winter,  in  the  bosom  of  the  parent  of  na- 
ture, and  when  the  great  birth-day  of  vegetable  bodies 
approaches^  its  vegetative  powers  are  roused  to  action  by 
the  stimulus  of  heat  and  moisture.  After  four  or  five 
days,  the  rostel  of  the  seed,  the  hving  ens,  sends  forth  a 
radicle  like  a  white  prominence,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
seed,  which  subdivides  into  two  or  three  smaller  radicles, 
that  strike  downwards  to  form  roots.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  radicle  constitutes  the  plant,  and  that  the  stems, 
leaves,  and  flowers  are  only  prolongations  of  the  root,  to 
prepare  juices  to  characterize  the  species.  The  plumule, 
or  rudiment  of  the  stem,  sprouts  in  a  day  or  two  after 
the  radicle,  from  the  same  end  of  the  seed,  ascends  upon 
its  surface,  and,  in  many  instances,  in  less  than  ten  or 
twelve  days  penetrates  the  husk,  and  assumes  a  leafy 
appearance.  It  is  nourished  during  this  period  by  the 
lobes  of  the  seed  changing  to  a  saccharine  matter,  which 
is  conveyed  by  vessels  to  the  radicle,  and  from  thence  to 
the  plumule,  until  the  whole  lobes  are  absorbed,  and  the 
plant  sends  forth  the  seminal  leaves  for  respiration.  It 
then  [prepares  its  own  nutriment  from  the  fluids  of  the 
soil  and  air.  This  process  is,  therefore,  not  unlike  the 
birth  of  an  oviparous  animaL 

In  like  manner,  the  embryo  plant  protected  from  the 
cold  of  winter  in  the  bud  of  the  tree,  or  bulb  of  the  root, 
derives  its  nourishment  from  the  circulation  of  the  pa- 
rent, like  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  in  the  manner  the  ovi- 
parous plant  does  from  the  cotyledons  of  the  seed. 
When  the  annual  influence  of  solar  heat  returns,  it  is 
protruded  through  the  bark  to  form  shoots,  which  conti- 
nue to  receive  nourishment  from  the  parent  tree  after 
the  oflPspring  has  arrived  at  the  light  of  day.  After  this 
manner,  the  vernation  of  germs,  which  every  where  exist 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  branches  and  bulbous  roots  of 
plants,  gives  the  vegetable  kingdom  inconceivable  powers 
of  reproduction,  by  a  process  of  propagation,  which  is 
not  very  dissimilar  to  the  gestation  of  a  viviparous  ani- 
mal.— Jameson,  on  the  Changes  of  the  Human  Body. 


SHELLEY. 

SheliiEt  is  by  many  accounted  an  atheist,  because  he  said 
**  There  is  no  God."  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  to  all 
appearance  suflicient  evidence;  but  his  own  comment 
upon  the  text  removes  much  of  the  offence  of  the  abrupt 
and  positive  assertion.  "  This  negation,"  he  says,  "mxist 
be  imderstood  solely  to  affect  a  creative  deity.  The  hy- 
pothesis of  a  pervading  spirit,  co-etemal  with  the  uni- 
verse, remains  unshaken."  It  is  impossible  for  a  poet  to 
be  an  atheist ;  and  Shelley  was  a  poet.  He  argued  very 
inconsistently,  however,  with  this  doctrine  of  a  pervading 
spirit,  when  he  tried  to  refute  the  external  evidences  of 
Christianity.  It  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  argummtum 
ad  absurdum,  when  a  man  b^ins  by  admitting  a  uni- 
versal spirit  the  author  of  all  things,  and  ends  by  proving, 
or  trying  to  prove,  that  this  universal  spirit  was  not  the 
author  of  Christianity.  The  following  specimens  of  the 
poetry  of  his  Queen  Mab  are  curious  contrasts  to  the  in- 
fidel logic  of  the  prose  :— 

"  Spirit  of  nature  !  here  ? 

In  this  interminable  wilderness 

Of  worlds,  at  whose  immensity 


Even  soaring  fancy  staggers, 
Here  is  thy  fitting  temple. 

Yet  not  the  lightest  leaf 
That  quivers  to  the  passing  breeze 

Is  less  instinct  with  thee  : 

Yet  not  the  meanest  worm 
That  lurks  in  graves  and  fattens  on  the  dead 
Less  shares  thy  eternal  breath. 
Spirit  of  Nature !  thou ! 
Imperishable  as  this  scene. 
Here  is  thy  fitting  temple." 

*  *  i»  *•- 

"  Spirit  of  Nature  ?  no. 
The  pure  diffusion  of  thy  essence  throbs 
AUke  in  every  human  heart. 

Thou,  aye,  erectest  there 
Thy  throne  of  power  unappealable  : 
Thou  art  the  judge  beneath  whose  nod 
Man  s  brief  and  frail  avxthority  , 

Is  powerless  as  the  wind 

That  passeth  idly  by. 
Thine  the  tribunal  which  surpasseth 
The  show  of  human  justice. 

As  God  surpasses  man. 

"  Spirit  of  Nature !  thou 
Life  of  interminable  multitudes ; 

Soul  of  those  mighty  spheres 
WTiose  changeless  paths  thro'  deep  Heaven's  silence  lie; 
Soul  of  that  smallest  being. 

The  dwelling  of  whose  life 
Is  one  faint  April  sun-gleam ; — 
Man,  like  these  passive  things, 
Thywill  unconsciously  fuljUleth:  (!!) 

Like  theirs,  his  age  of  endless  peace. 
Which  time  is  fast  maturing. 
Will  swiftly,  surely  come; 
And  the  unbounded  frame,  which  thou  pervadest. 
Will  be  without  a  flaw 
Marring  its  perfect  symmetry." 

FOREIGN  ANTS. 
Ahong  the  foreign  ants,  we  may  mention  a  small  yellow 
ant  of  South  America,  described  by  Dampier,  which  seems, 
from  his  account,  to  construct  a  nest  of  green  leaves. 
''Their  sting,"  he  says,  "is  like  a  spark  of  fire;  and 
they  are  so  thick  among  the  boughs  in  some  places,  that 
one  shall  be  covered  with  them  before  he  is  aware.  These 
creatures  have  nests  on  great  trees,  placed  on  the  body 
between  the  limbs :  some  of  their  nests  are  as  big  as  a 
hogshead.  This  is  their  winter  habitation;  for  in  the 
wet  season  they  all  repair  to  these  their  cities,  where  they 
preserve  their  eggs.  In  the  dry  season,  when  they  leave 
their  nests,  they  swarm  all  over  the  woodlands,  for  they 
never  trouble  the  savannahs.  Great  paths,  three  or  four 
inches  broad,  made  by  them,  may  be  seen  in  the  woods. 
They  go  out  light,  but  bring  home  heavy  loads  on  their 
backs,  all  of  the  same  substance,  and  equal  in  size.  I 
never  observed  anything  besides  pieces  of  green  leaves, 
so  big  that  I  could  scarcely  see  the  insect  for  his  burden  ; 
yet  they  would  march  stoutly,  and  so  many  were  pressing 
forward  that  it  was  a  very  pretty  sight,  for  the  path 
looked  perfectly  green  with  them." 

Ants  observed  in  New  South  Wales,  by  the  gentlemnn 
in  the  expedition  under  Captain  Cook,  are  still  more  in- 
teresting. "  Some,"  we  are  told,  "  are  as  green  as  a  leaf, 
and  Uve  upon  trees,  where  they  build  their  nests  of  various 
sizes,  between  that  of  a  man's  head  and  his  fist.  These 
nests  are  of  a  very  curious  structure :  they  are  formed  by 
bending  down  several  of  the  leaves,  each  of  which  is  as 
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broad  as  a  man's  hand,  and  glueing  the  points  of  them 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  purse.  The  viscous  matter 
used  for  this  purpose  is  an  animal  juice  which  nature  has 
enabled  them  to  elaborate.  Their  method  of  first  bend- 
ing down  the  leaves  we  had  no  opportunity  to  observe  ; 
but  we  saw  thousands  uniting  all  their  strength  to  hold 
them  in  this  position,  while  other  busy  multitudes  were 
employed  within,  in  applying  this  gluten  that  was  to 
prevent  their  returning  back.  To  satisfy  ourselves  that 
the  leaves  were  bent  and  held  down  by  the  efforts  of  these 
diminutive  artificers,  we  disturbed  them  in  their  Avork ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  driven  from  their  stations,  the 
leaves  on  which  they  were  employed  sprang  up  with  a 
force  much  greater  than  we  could  have  thought  them  able 
to  conquer  by  any  combination  of  their  strength.  But, 
though  we  gratified  our  curiosity  at  their  expense,  the 
injury  did  not  go  unrevenged  ;  for  thousands  immediately 
threw  themselves  upon  us,  and  gave  us  intolerable  pain 
with  tl^eir  stings,  especially  those  which  took  possession 
of  our  necks  and  hair,  from  whence  they  were  not  easily 
driven.  Their  sting  was  scarcely  less  painfid  than  that 
of  a  bee  ;  but,  except  it  was  repeated,  the  pain  did  not 
last  more  than  a  minute. 

"Another  sort  are  quite  black,  and  their  operations 
and  manner  of  life  are  not  less  extraordinary.  Their 
habitations  are  the  insides  of  the  branches  of  a  tree,  which 
they  contrive  to  excavate,  by  working  out  the  pith  almost 
to  the  extremity  of  the  slenderest  twig,  the  tree  at  the 
same  time  flourishing  as  if  it  bad  no  such  inmate.  ^Vhen 
we  first  found  the  ti-ee,  we  gathered  some  of  the  branches, 
and  were  scarcely  less  astonished  than  we  should  have 
been  to  find  that  we  had  profaned  a  consecrated  grove, 
where  every  tree,  upon  being  wounded,  gave  signs  of 
life  ;  for  we  were  instantly  covered  with  legions  of  these 
animals,  swarming  from  every  broken  bough,  and  in- 
flicting their  stings  with  incessant  violence. 

''  A  third  kind  we  found  nested  in  the  root  of  a  jdant, 
which  grows  on  the  bark  of  trees  in  the  manner  of  mistle- 
to,  and  which  they  had  perforated  for  that  use.  This 
root  is  commonly  as  big  as  a  large  turnip,  and  sometimes 
much  bigger.  When  we  cut  it,  we  found  it  intersected 
by  innumerable  winding  passages,  all  filled  with  these 
animals,  by  which,  ho-ivever,  the  vegetation  of  the  plant 
did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  any  injury.  We  never 
cut  one  of  these  roots  that  was  not  inhabited,  though 
some  were  not  bigger  than  a  hazel-nut.  The  animals 
themselves  are  very  small,  not  more  than  half  as  big  as 
the  common  red  ant  in  England.  They  had  stings,  but 
scarcely  force  enough  to  make  them  felt :  they  had,  how- 
ever, a  power  of  tormenting  us  in  an  equal,  if  not  in  a 
greater  degree ;  for  the  moment  we  handled  the  root, 
they  swarmed  from  innumerable  holes,  and  running  about 
those  parts  of  the  body  that  were  uncovered,  produced  a 
titillation  more  intolerable  than  pain,  except  it  is.inerea^d 
to  great  violence." 

The  species  called  sugar-ants  in  the  West  Indies  are 
particularly  destructive  to  the  sugar  cane,  as  well  as  to 
lime,  lemon,  and  orange-tress,  by  excavating  their  nests 
at  the  roots,  and  so  loosening  the  earth  that  they  are  fre- 
quently uprooted  and  blown  down  by  the  winds.  If  this 
does  not  happen,  the  roots  are  deprived  of  due  nourish- 
ment, and  the  plants  become  sickly  and  die. — lusect 
Architecture. 

EFFECTS  OF  ARDENT  SPIRITS. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  have  made  the  remark,  that  the 
face  of  particular  drunkards,  at  certain  times,  appears  as 
much  like   a  burning  coal   as  any   thing  can   well   be 


conceived.  It  was  probably  a  face  of  this  kind  tiuA 
suggested  Shakspeare's  description  of  Bardolph's  nose: 

"  Falstaff.  Thou  art  our  admiral;  thou  bearest  the  Ian- 
thorn  in  the  poop,  but  'tis  in  the  nose  of  thee ;  thou  art 
the  knight  of  the  burning  lamp.  I  never  see  thy  face  but 
I  think  upon  hell-fire ;  but,  for  the  light  in  thy  face,  thou 
art  the  son  of  utter  darkness.  When  thou  ran'st  up 
Gadshill  in  the  night  to  catch  ray  h<M-se,  if  I  did  not 
think  thou  hadst  been  an  ignis  fatuus,  or  a  ball  of  wiH- 
fire,  there's  no  purchase  in  money.  Thou  hast  saved  me 
a  hundred  marks  in  links  and  torches,  walking  with  theft 
in  the  night  betwixt  tavern  and  Uvern  ,•  but  the  sack  that 
thou  hast  drank  me,  would  have  bought  me  lights  as  good 
andcheap  at  the  dearest  chandler'sin  Europe.  Ihave  main- 
tained that  salamander  of  your's  with  fire,  any  time  this 
two-and-thirty  years." 

Tumors  and  leprous  eruptions,  of  various  sire  and  co- 
lour, appear  about  the  nose  and  other  parts  of  the  fate. 
The  vigorous  circulation,  and  determination  to  the  head, 
may  have  some  effect  in  increasing  the  disposition  to 
these  cutaneous  affections ;  but  I  liave  some  suspicion 
that  they  are  induced  in  a  great  measure  by  the  chemical 
qualities  of  alcohol,  most  likely  by  the  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen in  the  course  of  the  circulation  ;  and  they  appear 
in  the  face,  where  the  superficial  blood-vessels  are  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  It  is  in 
these  vessels  that  tlie  hydrogen  attracts  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere ;  the  blood  in  them  becomes  pretematurally 
florid ;  the  skin  is  thus  excited  and  inflamed,  and  thie 
spots  appear  in  consequence.  Darwin  speaks  of  them  as 
being  sympathetic  of  diseases  of  the  liver.  Although 
predisposition  may  much  assist  here,  yet,  I  think,  from 
what  I  have  observed,  that  a  long  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  will  cause  the  growth  of  these  eruptions  in  any 
constitution  whatever.  There  is  no  deformity  incident 
totliehuman  bodynioredisgusting  thantlus. — Dr.  Trotter, 


Gei^eral  Norton,  the  Mohawk  chief,  who  was  in  this 
country  a  few  years  ago,  was  asked  by  a  professionfd 
gentlemen  concerning  the  state  of  the  teeth  amongst  the 
Indians.  His  reply  was  decisive  upon  this  subject  :— 
"  When  the  Indians  are  in  their  own  settlements,  living 
upon  the  produce  of  the  chase  and  drinking  water,  their 
teeth  always  look  clean  and  white ;  but  when  they  go  into 
the  United  States,  and  get  spirituous  liquors,  their  teeth 
look  dirty  and  yellow  ;  and  I  have  often  heard  that  they 
were  frequently  afflicted  with  the  tooth>£che,  and  obUged 
to  have  their  teeth  drawn." 

Women's  Souis. — It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
Mahometans  deny  the  immortality  of  the  souls  of  wo- 
men, because  they  are  not  present  at  public  worship,  and 
are  not  buried  in  the  same  burial-ground  with  men.  But 
Mahomet  was  not  so  hard-hearted  towards  the  ladies. 
The  following  passages  are  from  the  Koran : — "  Whoso- 
ever doth  good  works,  whether  man  or  woman,  and  be- 
lieveth,  shall  enter  into  paradise."  (Surat  xvi.  99 ;  xiii.  23.) 
"  They  shall  enter  into  gardens  of  pleasure,  together  with 
those  of  their  fathers  and  wives  thatwere  good.'  (xlviii.  5)-, 
"  Believing  men  and  believing  women  shjill  enter  into  the 
heavenly  paradise."  (Iviii.  12;  Ix.  12;  Ixvi.  II"). 

Oracles. — At  the  oracle  of  Glares,  Tacitus  informs 
us,  a  man  gave  oracles,  and  they  needed  only  to  give 
him  the  number  and  names  of  enquirers,  and  then  he  re- 
tired into  a  grotto,  and  having  taken  some  water  from  a 
fountain,  he  answered  in  verse  to  whatever  the  enquirer 
had  in  his  thoughts,  though  in  general  he  was  a  very 
ignorant  fellow. — 2d  Book  AnnaU. 
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MiLK.^ — Dr.  Prout,  observing  that  milk  was  essentially 
composed  of  three  ingredients,  which  he  calls  saccharine, 
oily,  and  albuminous  (the  first  consisting  of  starches, 
gmaiB,  acetic  acid,  &c. ;  the  second,  of  oils  and  fats,  al. 
cohol,  &e. ;  the  third,  of  animal  matter  and  vegetable 
ghiten),  analysed  the  different  species  of  food  used  by 
man,  and  found  that,  amid  all  his  cooking,  his  sugar, 
flour,  eggs,  and  butter,  he  was  creating  nothing  but  dis- 
guised imitations  of  the  great  alimentary  prototype, 
milk,  as  presented  to  him  by  Nature.  All  food  consists 
of  at  least  two,  if  not  all,  of  these  elements ;  but  in  the 
artificial  food,  especially,  this  great  model  is  followed  in. 
rtmctively.  Thus  man  inatinctively  adds  oil  or  butter  to 
farinaceous  food,  and  fattens  animals  with  a  view  of 
combining  the  oleaginous  with  tlie  albuminous  principle. 
This  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  types,  or  the  successive 
stages  of  progress :  each  type  or  stage  containing  the 
elements  of  the  succeeding  under  different  aspects.  Thus 
Judaism  contained  Christianity^  and  Christianity  Univer- 
salism.  It  is  only  the  milk  of  the  word  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent ages. 

Hkathenism. — Jupiter  is  always  represented  by  the 
ancients  as  subject  to  the  Fates,  and  these  Fates  were  both 
pious  and  impious.  Thus  Virgil,  "  Infelix  Dido,  nunc  te 
Fata  impia  tangunt."  Wretched  Dido,  the  impious  or  cruel 
Fates  now  press  upon  thee.  These  Fates  were  always  re- 
presented as  a  trinity — Clotho,  who  holds  the  spindle ; 
Lachesis,  who  spins  the  thread  of  life;  and  Atropos,  who 
cuts  it.  This  is  the  natural  division  of  life  and  all  being, 
into  beginning,  pi^ogress,  and  termination.  The  philoso- 
phers, however,  regarded  these  personifications  in  their 
proper  light,  and  represented  the  Fates  as  merely  the 
council  of  divine  wisdom.  Jupiter  thus  became  subject 
to  the  Fates  as  a  wise  man  is  subject  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  judgment.  "  He  himself  (says  Seneca),  the  author 
atid  governor  of  all  things,  has  written  the  decrees  of 
fate,  but  he  follows  them ;  he  at  once  commands  and 
obeys." 

The  Anabaptists. — 'The  following  outline  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Anabaptists  of  Germany,  by  Dr.  Mosheim, 
will  show  that  the  very  same  ideas  prevailed  then  as  now, 
only  in  modern  times  a  curious  division  has  taken  place 
between  the  political  and  religious  portions  of  the.  doc- 
trine— the  spiritualists  having  preserved  the  one,  and  the 
materialists  the  other.  . "  The  church  of  Christ  ought  to 
be  free  from  all  crime ;  that  all  things  ought  to  be  in 
common  amongst  the  faithful ;  that  all  usury,  tithes,  and 
tribute,  ought  to  be  entirely  abohshed;  that  civil  magis- 
trates are  absolutely  useless ;  that  every  Christian  has  a 
right  to  preach  the  gospel^  and  consequently  the  thurch 
has  no  need  of  pastors;  and  that  God  still  continues  to 
reveal  himself  by  dreams  and  visions."  This  is  the 
Community,  or  Social  System  in  the  ore,  abused  by  the 
extravagant  absurdity  of  repressing  industry  and  all  the 
dictates  of  human  reason,  to  be  guided  by  what  they 
called  a  divine  impulse,  which  produced  the  most  mis- 
chievous consequences  to  themselves  and  others.  But  the 
life  of  the  new  world  was  there,  although  the  organiza- 
tion was  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  die  important  <)ffice 
of  self-government.  :*  ..'..i  ..     ' 


RICH  AND  POOR  PAUPERS. 

Those  whose  minds  have  been  moulded  by  the  operation 
of  the  poor-laws  appear  not  to  feel  the  slightest  scruple 
in  asking  to  be  paid  for  the  performance  of  those  domestic 
duties,   which  the  most  brutal  savages  are  in  general 


willing  to  render  gratuitously  to  their  own  kindred.  Why 
should  I  tend  my  sick  and  aged  parents  when  the  parish 
is  bound  to  do  it }  or,  if  I  do  perform  the  service,  why 
should  I  excuse  the  parish,  which  is  bound  to  pay  tbr  it  ? 

At  Princes  Risborough  we  turned  over  the  mhiute-book 
of  the  Select  Vestry,  and  found  the  following  entries : 

"  Samuel  Simmons's  wife  applied  to  be  allowed  someu 
thing  for  looking  after  her  mother  who  is  confined  to  her 
bed :  the  mother  now  receives  3s.  Qii.  weekly.  To  be 
allowed  an  additional  6d.  for  a  few  weeks." 

"  David  WaHier's  wife  applied  to  be  allowed  swnething 
for  looking  after  her  father  and  mother  (»ld  Stevens  and 
his  wife),  now  ill.  who  receive  6s.  weekly.  To  be 
allowed  Is.  weekly." 

"  Mary  Dacey  applies  for  something  for  waiting  on  her 
raother,  now  ill.     Left  to  the  governor." 

"  Elizabeth  Prime  applies  to  have  something  allowed 
for  her  sister  looking  after  her  father,  now  ill.  Left  to 
the  governor." 

We  shall  conclude  these  selections  with  an  extract  from 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Raymond  Barker,  a  gentle- 
man who  has  taken  great  pains  in  administering  the  pa- 
rochial affairs  of  Hambledon.     He  says, 

"  In  the  year  1824  or  1825,  there  were  two  labourers 
who  were  reported  to  me  as  extremely  industrious  men, 
maintaining  large  families.  Neither  of  them  bad  ever 
appUed  for  parish  relief.  I  thought  it  advisable  that  they 
should  receive  some  mark  of  public  approbation,  and  we 
gave  them  XL  a  piece  from  the  parish.  Very  shortly 
after  they  both  became  applicants  for  relief,  and  have 
continued  so  ever  since." 

Mr.  Barker  stated  that  he  was  not  aware  that  any  other 
cause  existed  for  this  change  in  the  conduct  of  these  two 
men,  than  theabove-mentioned  gratuity. — Mr. Cameron's 
Report  from  Buckinghamshire. 

[If  Mr.  Cameron  were  to  put  himself  to  the  trouble 
of  looking  over  the  books  of  another  "  select  vestry"  at 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  Kingdoms,  he  would'  find 
many  similar  entries  of  a  more  hideous  character,  and 
amongst  the  rest,  "  The  Duke  of  York  to  be  allowed 
10,000^.  per  annum  for  paying  a  monthly  visit  to  his 
aged  father."  This  rich  pauper  refused  to  do  an  act  of 
filial  duty  without  being  paid  for  it ;  and  he  even  grum- 
bled, like  all  other  paupers,  at  the  smallness  of  the  al- 
lowance. The  spirit  of  pauperism  is  the  same  in  high 
and  low  life — very  modest  and  independent  at  first ;  as 
impudent  as  the  devil  at  lasL-r-Eo.] 

IMMORTALITY. 

The  subject  t)f  P.  A.  S.'s  letter  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, and  certainly  the  most  subHme,  that  can  engross 
the  attention  of  the  finite  being ;  and  for  that  very  reason 
we  have  always  spoken  of  it  with  great  caution,  resolved, 
before  we  addressed  ourselves  formally  to  the  task  of  cri ' 
tical  analysis,  to  build  a  good  subterraneous  foundation 
of  elementary  principles  upon  a  universal  base,  after 
which  we  shall  arrive  at  the  doctrine  of  individualism,  to 
•which  the  subject  of  "  the  immM-tality  of  the  soul"  espe- 
cially belongs.  ^ 

Hitherto  we  have  aimed  at  the  demonstration  of  the 
life  of  Nature,  or  God,  the  universal  Being,  without 
form,  without  circumference,  but  comprehending  within 
himself  all  form  and  all  circumference,  without  the  life 
of  external  sensation,  inasmuch  as  he  is  without  external 
senses  or  organs  of  sense,  and  inasmuch  as  he  can  have 
no  perception  of  any  thing  beyond  him ;  but  possessed  of 
active  infinite  inteUigence,  which,    by  its  own  creative 
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imagination,  generates  within  the  immgnsity  of  its  own 
nature  all  the  machinery  of  individual  life  and  organiza- 
tion— a  life  which  is  the  very  opposite  pole  or  extreme  to 
that  which  we  possess  ;  a  life  which  we  cannot  compre- 
hend, but  must  acknowledge,  unless  we  entangle  ourselves 
in  a  more  ravelled  thread  of  absurdity  than  even  incom- 
prehensibility itself. 

The  individual  life  is  characterised  by  this  peculiarity : 
*  The  impressions  come  from  without.'  God  is  therefore 
'mind  with  internal  senses ;'  and  man  '  is  mind  with  ex- 
ternal senses.'  This  is  the  true  generic  distinction, 
although  we  cannot  comprehend  either  ;  and  it  certainly 
cannot  seem  very  wonderful  that  the  life  of  God  should 
be  a  mystery,  when  the  life  of  man,  of  our  ownselves,  is 
infinitely  beyond  our  understanding. 

Having  established  the  life  and  immortality  of  the  great 
original,  the  infinite  and  the  universal,  we  come  in  due 
order  of  time  to  the  subject  of  the  life  and  immortality  of 
the  individual.  The  argument  divides  itself  into  two, 
namely,  the  possibility  and  the  probability.  The  possibi- 
lity cannot  be  reasonably  disputed  by  any  man,  not  even 
by  an  atheist  or  thanatologist  (death philosopher) ;  for  it  is 
quite  as  possible  for  the  particles  of  matter  to  assume  a 
more  refined  and  spiritual  form  as  a  gross  and  corporeal 
form ;  quite  as  possible  for  sylphs,  and  invisible,  intan- 
gible beings,  to  be  created  by  the  influence  of  circum- 
stances, as  for  such  subtle  elements  as  light  and  magnet- 
ism, and  other  spiritual  substances,  to  move  through  the 
wide  expanse  of  Nature,  and  penetrate  the  most  solid 
bodies,  without  themselves  affbrding  any  resistance  to 
matter.  When  all  Nature  is  a  mystery,  and  not  a  single 
cause  or  effect  understood,  but  merely  a  few  circumstances 
hnmun,  how  can  it  be  reasonably  said  that  one  thing  is 
more  possible  than  another,  unless  the  latter  involve  an 
arithmetical  or  mathematical  contradiction  }  This  con- 
tradiction is  not  involved  in  the  doctrine- of  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul,  even  upon  the  principles  of  atheism  itself; 
aud  therefore  no  man  can  dispute  cur  first  proposition, 
namely,  the /)OA«6z7i^^  of  individual  immortality. 

We  come  now  to  the  probability.  This  is  manifest 
from  the  nature  of  the  human  soul  itself.  It  exhibits  the 
type  and  earnest  of  immortality  in  its  own  nature.  There 
is  a  general  species  of  immortality  which  belongs  to  all 
nature;  and  there  is  an  individual  species  of  immortality 
which  belongs  to  organic  nature  in  particular,  in  the  re- 
production of  the  specific  individual  for  ever.  An  acorn 
has  the  spirit  of  immortality  within  it,  inasmuch  as  it 
can  generate  acorns  as  long  as  our  planetary  natxire  con., 
tinues  her  present  modes  of  action.  A  dog,  a  horse, 
every  animal,  has  this  species  of  immortality,  which  is 
that  of  the  succession  of  the  species,  and  man  has  this 
immortaUty,  in  common  with  others ;  but  the  individual 
is  mortal  and  perishable,  whilst  the  species  is  everlasting. 
Were  we  to  look  no  farther  than  this  sensual,  carnal  view 
of  human  nature,  we  should  say  it  is  all  over  with  man 
■when  his  body  is  disorganised ;  but  man  is  specifically 
distinct  from  every  other  organic  being.  Man  has  within 
him  a  principle  which  grasps  infinity  and  eternity,  as  if 
they  were  his  birthright,  his  paternal  and  maternal  in- 
heritance. He  alone  can  travel  mentally  and  spiritually 
to  the  extremities  of  time  and  of  space.  He  hves  not  the 
life  of  an  individual  only,  like  a  dog,  which  is  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  conduct  or  experience  of  other  dogs,  and 
can  neither  reflect  upon  the  history  of  the  past,  nor 
anticipate  the  future.  Man  lives  the  lives  of  the  spe- 
cies and  the  individual  in  one;  he  borrows  the  mind 
of  his  neighbour,  and  lends  him  his  own  in  return  ;  the 
mind  of  lus  ancestor  is  stiU  alive  to  him,  and  his  will  be 
living  in  human  society  when  his  body  has  crumbled  into 


dust.  Thus  there  is  a  universality  about  the  life  of  a 
man  which  no  other  finite  life  possesses  ;  a  mental  life, 
which  embraces  infinity  and  eternity.  So  far,  then,  we 
have  demonstrated  that  the  mind  of  man  is  less  finite  and 
less  mortal  than  that  of  any  other  species  of  animal. 

We  shall  finish  the  remainder  of  the  argument  next 
week.  I 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  entirely  overlooked  W.  L.  last  week,  till  our  answer  was 
too  late  for  insertion.  Nitrogen  is  found  both  in  opium 
and  in  animal  matter,  but  it  is  now  pretty  generally  be- 
lieved that  nitrogen  itself  is  merely  a  compound  of  car^ 
bon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
future  analyses  will  demonstrate  the  compound  nature  of 
all  the  known  gases.  Matter  is  infinitely  decomposible. 
There  is  no  ultimate  material  element,  no  original  atoms, 
to  whose  variegated  union  we  can  ascribe  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  outward  world.  Hence  we  may  with  strict 
propriety  say,  not  only  that  animal  matter  and  opium  are 
composed  of  the  same  ingredients,  but  in  fine  all  matter 
is  merely  a  compound  of  the  two  elementary  spirits  of 
Nature.  We  may  have  some  idea  of  the  possibility  of  this 
from  the  five  known  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 
One  of  oxygen  and  four  of  nitrogen  make  comanon  air  / 
one  of  oxygen  and  two  of  nitrogen  make  intoxicating  ga^  / 
one  and  one  make  nitric  oxide ;  three  and  one  make 
nitrous  acid;  and  five  and  two  make  nitric  acid,  or 
aqua-fortis. 

G.  N.  enquires  what  becomes  of  nitrogen  in  respira- 
tion ?  We  answer,  that  part  returns  in  expiration,  and 
part  must  be  absorbed  by  the  absorbents  of  the  system, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  found  to  be  an  essential  ingredient  of 
animal  matter;  if  we  cannot  clearly  trace  its  course,  it  is 
because  our  scientific  skill  has  not  yet  attained  sufficient 
penetration.  The  subject  is  yet  a  puzzle  to  our  experi- 
mental chemists.  Suffice  it  for  us  to  say  that  it  is  in  the 
air,  and  it  is  in  the  body;  and  chemical  analysis  is  yet  so 
imperfect,  that  a  gas  may  enter  into  an  unknown  com- 
bination, and  escape  the  observati-on  of  the  analyst,  by 
assuming  the  character  of  what  he  considers  a  simple 
body. 
Mr.  R.  has  associated  his  subject  too  much  with  an  autho- 
rity which  is  questioned  by  many.  To  build  upon  the 
broad  basis  of  Nature  is  the  only  successful  mode  of 
teaching  now — let  any  finite  or  party  production  be  wed 
as  a  staff  only. 

The  Alpine  Philosopher,  will  deliver  a  Lecture 
on  Tellurism,  otherwise  Animal  Magnetism,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  13th  inst.,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Admittance,  Threepence : 
Ladies  free.  His  hour  for  consultation  is  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  day-time  (Sundays  not  excepted), 
or,  by  appointment,  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  3t>,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

If  we  could  possibly  invent  a  system  of  society  in  which 
the  selfish  and  the  social  spirit  would  so  intimately  com- 
bine^ that  the  expression  or  exercise  of  the  one  would  he 
tantamount  to  the  exercise  of  the  other,  we  might  with 
strict  propriety  be  said  to  have  invented  a  system  of  politi- 
cal perfection.  This  is  the  "beaiiideal" — individuahsm 
and  universahsm  in  one. 

At  present  we  have  got  individualism  without  universal- 
ism.  Each  individualisleft  to  himself,  a  straggler  in  society; 
a  being  whose  movements  are  known  to  himself  alone,  and 
•whose  conduct  is  only  watched  and  questioned  by  the  mi- 
nisters of  justice,  when  it  seems  likely  to  be  productive  of 
mischief  to  others.  As  long  as  he  does  no  harm,  he  is  his 
own  master,  and  responsible  to  no  one.  In  fine,  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  this  present  system  of  so- 
ciety is  non-responsibility  or  freedom  of  action.  "We 
are  never  taught,  either  by  education,  or  by  the  laws  and 
practices  of  the  country,  to  consider  ourselves  as  servants 
of  the  public.  Our  whole  business  in  life  is  to  accumu- 
late individual  property,  and  to  promote  individual  in- 
terest. No  account  is  taken  of  our  proceedings ;  no 
general  register  is  kept  of  our  names,  our  dwellings,  and 
our  modes  of  occupation ;  no  public  use  is  made  of  our 
talents  ;  no  concerted  plan  of  action  is  pursued,  by  which 
the  whole  mass  of  public  mind  may  be  concentrated  upon 
the  main  point  to  which  society  should  ever  direct  its 
attention — universal  good. 

In  one  sense  this  is  liberty,  inasmuch  as  no  ofte  con- 
trols our  movements,  provided  we  do  not  injure  their 
persons  or  property  ;  but  in  another  sense  it  is  slavery, 
inasmuch  as  we  become  the  slaves  of  one  another.  Every 
man  we  meet  is  a  tyrant,  for  he  has  always  something 
collected  around  him,  either  land  or  moveable  property, 
which  it  is  illegal  for  us  to  touch  or  appropriate ;  and 
thus  we  live  in  a  land  of  tyrants,  where  every  man  is  both 
master  and  slave  to  his  neighbour. 

We  may  call  it  what  we  like,  liberty  or  slavery ;  it 
matters  not ;  both  terms  are  equally  appropriate,  and 
equally  incorrect ;  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  slavery 
or  liberty  in  the  abstract  sense  of  the  word,  nor  is  there 
more  of  good  or  evil  contained  in  the  one  idea  than  in  the 
other.  A  species  of  refined  slavery  is  the  very  perfection 
of  society,  in  which  all  men  are  bound  by  a  moral  sense 
of  duty  to  become  the  servants  of  one  another ;  and  true 
liberty  is  that  state  of  refined  sensibility  in  which  the 
will  of  individual  selfishness  becomes  identified  with  the 
love  of  our  neighbour.  There  is  too  much  liberty  at  pre- 
sent ;  that  is,  the  moral  tie  that  ought  to  bind  together 


tlie  members  of  human  society  is  not  sufficiently  strong, 
and  on  that  account  we  are  obliged  to  employ  a  substitute 
for  the  moral  law,  namely,  the  law  of  the  magistrate  and 
the  police-officer,  to  supply  its  place. 

The  moral  law  is  the  goal  to  which  society  is  progres- 
sing. The  perfection  of  society  consists  in  a  complete 
abandonment  of  the  political  or  magisterial  law.  But 
perfection  is  unattainable :  it  can  only  be  held  up  as  a 
model  for  our  imitation,  a  standard  for  estimating  the  de- 
gree of  progress  to  which  we  have  attained.  But  although 
perfection  be  unattainable  in  the  extreme  sense  of  the 
word,  there  are  degrees  of  perfection ;  and  moreover, 
there  is  a  faint  line  of  distinction  between  the  system  of 
division  and  discord,  and  the  opposite  system  of  union 
and  harmony.  That  line  of  distinction  forms  the  bound- 
ary of  the  old  and  new  worlds. 

To  pass  that  line  of  distinction,  it  is  necessary  to  new- 
model  the  entire  system  of  government.  It  is  necessary 
to  number  the  people,  to  gather  them  into  tribes  like  the 
children  of  Israel,  according  to  their  respective  modes  of 
life,  and  to  keep  an  exact  register  of  all  their  names,  so 
that  no  man  shall  be  lost  in  society ;  no  man  be  without 
a  tribe,  without  a  class,  without  a  department  of  industry, 
in  which  his  character  is  known,  and  to  which  he  is  ever 
responsible  for  the  employment  of  his  time.  By  this 
registry  he  loses  his  liberty  ;  he  is  no  more  his  own  mas- 
ter, to  roam  abroad  over  hill  and  dale,  through  cities  and 
towns,  to  haunt  the  lurking-places  of  depravity,  and 
plunder  unseen  the  produce  of  industry.  He  can  no 
longer  act  the  part  of  an  impostor ;  for  in  every  town, 
every  city  which  he  frequents,  his  name  and  character  is 
as  well  known  as  it  is  in  his  native  village.  He  can  only 
travel  as  an  honest  man :  disguise  must  be  attended  with 
immediate  detection  and  infamy. 

Such  is  the  character  of  pohtical  universahsm ;  and  it 
is  accomplished  by  a  very  simple  process.  In  a  state  of 
ignorance,  such  a  system  is  impossible,  because  it  requires 
the  very  highest  refinements  of  art  and  science ;  there- 
fore there  is  no  use  in  putting  the  question  to  us.  Why 
was  not  this  accomplished  ere  now .''  It  is  a  childish 
question,  and  too  foolish  to  deserve  a  reply.  But  now, 
when  the  facilities  of  social  intercourse  are  brought  to 
such  perfection,  when  we  can  travel  with  greater  rapidity 
than  the  pigeon  can  fly,  and  carry  on  conversation  with 
our  fellow-men  in  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe,— 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  regenerate  political  and  so- 
cial life  than  a  classification  of  the  people  and  a  strict 
system  of  registry,  for  all  their  public  movements  and 
employments.  By  this  registry  it  will  be  known  at  once 
how  every  individual  employs  his  time;    what  is  the 
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amount  and  qiisUty  of  hia  lAboor  ;  and  wfast  are  his  pub- 
lic and  his  private  character.  Whenever  he  moves  he 
shall  carry  his  passport  along  with  him^  so  as  to  be  known 
at  once  in  every  spot  of  the  world  which  he  visits.  If 
ever  he  should  be  guilty  of  political  misdemeanour,  his 
passport  will  be  withheld.  If  it  should  prove  a  forgery, 
it  is  high  treason  against  his  species,  and  will  be  punished 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  effect  of  such  a  system  would  be  overwhelming. 
It  is  a  moral  inquisition  j  and  without  a  moral  inquisition^ 
save  the  world  who  can.  This  system  is  the  extreme 
opposite  of  the  present.  It  is  a  system  which  links  the 
individuals  which  compose  the  species  together  into  a 
compact  concerting  body,  whose  members  communicate 
with  one  another  like  the  atoms  of  the  human  frame.  To 
extend  such  a  refined  and  scientific  system  of  legislation 
will  require  many  generations ;  but  in  such  a  country  as 
England  the  scheme  would  be  comparatively  easy,  and 
so  moralising,  so  ameliorating  in  its  tendency,  that  the 
mere  formality  of  a  passport,  if  necessary  at  first  to  cor- 
rect the  depraved  and  villanous  propensities  of  the  old 
system,  might  speedily  be  entirely  dispensed  with. 

It  can  only  be  by  some  such  system >s  this  that  unity 
can  be  accomplished.  We  will  not  enter  more  minutely 
into  detail  upon  the  subject,  because,  in  the  first  outline 
of  any  project,  it  is  necessary  to  confine  ourselves  almost 
entirely  to  generalities,  confiding  the  particulars  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader.  In  recommendation  of  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system  of  political  intelligence,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  moral  power  is  ahvays  strongest 
where  the  individual  is  best  known,  and  his  conduct  most 
strictly  scrutinized.  The  thief  and  the  swindler  always 
prefer  those  places  of  residence  where  they  are  entire 
strangers  byname  and  countenance;  and  the  man  of 
rank  and  fortune  is  extremely  nice  in  his  behaviour  in 
whatever  portion  of  the  world  he  resides,  because  his  cir- 
cle of  acquaintance  is  wide,  and  there  is  every  chance  of 
detection  and  exposure,  if  ever  he  should  degrade  his 
character  by  any  mean  or  fraudulent  action.  It  only  re- 
quires a  little  more  refinement  and  universality  to  make 
the  law  of  honour,  which  now  prevails  amongst  the  higher 
classes,  suflJciently  powerful  to  establish  public  tranquil- 
lity and  contentment.  It  is  not  universal  at  present,  be- 
cause it  only  includes  a  class,  and  legislates  for  a  class. 
A  nobleman  or  gentleman  is  strictly  accountable  to  his 
order  for  his  behaviour  to  every  individual  of  his  order, 
and  therefore  preserves  the  most  punctilious  decorum  in 
the  company  of  his  equals ;  but  the  law  of  honour  does 
not  comprehend  the  poor ;  he  may  vent  all  his  long  im- 
"prisoned  spleen  upon  the  working  man,  and  exercise  any 
Tspecies  of  barbarity  to  which  his  despotic  temper  is  dis- 
posed, without  being  liable  to  an  arraignment  for  his  be- 
haviour before  the  tribunal  of  the  honour  of  a  gentleman. 
Still  the  principle  of  a  perfect  law  is  dimly  seen  through 
the  thin  shadow;  and  that  principle  extended  to  the 
"species,  is  the  great  desideratum  of  the  philanthropist. 

Moreover,  w€  think  that  the  establishment  of  a  real 
tribunal  of  honour  will  very  soon  be  found  extremely 
conducive  to  the  well-being  of  society.  This  tribunal  of 
honour  would  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  classifi- 
cation of  the  people.     The  privacy  with  which  all  trans- 


actioQS  are  at  present  conducted  is  a  kind  of  passport  for 
roguery  ;  and  when  one  individual  imposes  upon  another 
there  is  in  general,  unless  it  amount  to  a  civil  crime,  no 
public  official  exposure  of  the  transaction  upon  which  we 
can  depend.  One  individual  informs  another ;  the  story 
flies  about  like  private  scandal,  and  we  either  turn  a  dcErf 
ear  to  the  tale,  or  remark  that  it  is  the  way  of  the  world, 
and  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.  We  thus  cultivate 
villany  by  the  system  of  liberty  as  we  call  it ;  such  liberty 
as  enables  a  man  to  sneak  like  a  thief  through  the  world, 
without  giving  an  account  of  his  proceedings  to  any  one, 
unless  he  becomes  a  felon  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  But 
the  actions  of  which  the  law  takes  cognizance  are  not  the 
worst  actions  of  mankind.  Much  greater  mischief  is  oc- 
casioned by  those  which  no  civic  oflicer  can  punish,  or 
even  challenge.  For  these  actions  there  is  no  law  and  no 
punishment;  they  are  merely  subjects  for  private  scan- 
dal ;  and  the  information  is  so  defective,  that  the  greatest 
vUlain  can  shelter  himself  under  the  allowance  which  is 
always  made  for  defamatory  tales.  All  those  actions 
would  be  exposed  by  means  of  a  classification  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  behaviour  of  tradesman  to  tradesman,  of  mer- 
chant to  merchant,  and  of  each  to  the  public  in  general, 
would  be  strictly  scrutinized,  and  no  other  punishment 
required  than  merely  publication  of  the  evidence  in  the 
public  journals.  The  moral  law  requires  no  more.  It 
lets  the  prisoner  loose  upon  society,  which  must,  as  it 
improves,  become  more  and  more  a  prison  to  the  de- 
tected scoundrel.  This  is  the  way  to  reform  the  trade 
and  the  morals  of  the  country. 

But  even  such  a  system  as  this,  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, is  only  a  step  in  the  graduated  scale  of  ascent  to 
the  beau  ideal  of  perfect  socialism ;  a  state  to  which  we 
must  for  ever  be  advancing,  and  for  ever  discovering  a 
new  horizon  in  the  distance.  The  system  of  national  classi- 
fication is  the  beginning  of  political  universalism  ;  but  if 
is  a  system  which  is  susceptible  of  indefinite  improve- 
ment ;  which  will  for  ever  be  superinduced  upon  the 
original  model,  as  the  people  advance  in  intelligence  and 
morals. 

This  system  existed  in  the  bud  in  the  political  divi. 
sions  of  the  old  world.  The  Roman  citizens  were  divided 
into  thirty-five  different  tribes,  and  registered  accordingly. 
With  them  it  was  subject  to  all  the  imperfections  inse- 
parable from  an  immature  state  of  progress  in  science 
and  art ;  but  that  wise  and  politic  people  perceived  the 
necessity  of  a  general  classification  to  give  vigour  and 
efficiency  to  their  combined  proceedings.  There  is  no 
comparison  between  the  system  pursued  by  the  ancients 
a)id  that  which  we  anticipate,  but  the  name.  The  old 
classifications  were  invidious  distinctions,  which  ranked 
a  man  in  a  higher  or  lower  scale,  according  to  the  amount 
of  property  which  he  possessed,  or  the  nature  of  his  fa- 
mily connexions.  We  anticipate  a  system  of  universal 
amalgamation,  in  which  men  shall  be  ranked  according 
to  their  pursuits  in  life,  without  any  reference  either  to 
their  talents  or  their  property,  and  without  any  restrifir 
tions  by  which  they  shall  be  confined  to  any  particular 
caste,  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  good  pleasure. 
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ON  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

LETTKB  III. 

Amor,  ch'  a  co»  gentil  ratto  s'  apprende. — JDante. 

Love,  which  quickly  moves  a  gentle  heart. 

The  faculties  of  perception,  the  creative  power  of  ima- 
gination, together  with  the  deepest  feelings  of  human 
nature,  are  at  work  when  passions  take  a  strong  hold  in 
our  bosom.  When  these  passions  are  violently  opposed, 
or  otherwise  frustrated  in  their  aim,  the  mind  is  too  often 
exposed  to  fatal  derangements.  Among  the  passions, 
however,  which  most  powerfully  predispose  to  insanity, 
none  is  so  dangerous  as  love;  consequently,  love  par- 
ticularly deserves  our  attention.  But  what  is  love ;  how 
does  it  originate  ;  and  by  what  means  can  the  medical  art 
cure  the  mental  diseases  which  are  caused  by  love? 

The  generality  of  modern  writers,  immerged  and 
drowned,  as  it  were,  in  the  mire  of  materialism,  have 
endeavoured  to  spread  abroad  the  absurd  idea  that  love  is 
nothing  but  that  want  of  sexual  intercourse  which  the 
human  being  has  in  common  with  the  brute  creation. 
The  political  economists,  the  rationalists,  the  philanthro- 
pists, have  laboured  in  common  to  establish  this  erroneous 
idea.  This  fallacy  had  done  more  harm  to  the  dignity  of 
human  nature  than  all  the  despotism  of  church  and  state 
put  together :  it  has  destroyed  the  purest  source  of  hap- 
piness, and  sacrificed  many  thousand  victims  to  the 
cowardly  selfishness  of  cold  -blooded  profligacy. 

The  human  beings,  male  and  female,  are  each  but  the 
halves,  the  poles  of  the  one  perfect  human  being.  Both 
are  endowed  with  peculiar  faculties,  which  make  them 
seek  each  other,  in  order  to  form  a  unity  of  feelings,  sen- 
timents, and  actions.  The  man  wants  gentle,  tender 
sensibility ;  the  woman  strength,  courage,  inflexibility. 

There  is  nothing  more  monstrous  in  nature  than  an 
effeminate  man,  or  a  masculine  woman :  they  are  hated 
and  despised  by  both  sexes.  But  the  man  loves  the  wo- 
man for  the  qualities  which  he  does  not  possess :  the 
woman  loves  the  man  for  the  same  reason.  But  these 
qualities  exist  in  the  different  sexes  in  different  degrees  ; 
and  each  individual  has  but  one  counterpart  which 
exactly  responds  to  his  individuality.  This  being  the 
case,  and  the  number  of  male  and  female  being  on  the 
average  the  same,  the  human  race  is  evidently  destined 
by  nature  to  live  in  couples,  in  order  to  fulfil  its  destina- 
tion. 

Polygamy  and  polyandry,  or  community  of  men,  or 
community  of  women,  are  crimes  against  nature.  The 
anion  for  life  of  the  couple  is  the  eternal  law  pf  human 
perfectibility ;  or,  when  a  man  or  a  woman  finds  within 
their  own  bosom  that  an  individual  of  the  opposite  sex 
possess  those  qualities  which  appear  to  respond  to  the 
wants  of  his  human  nature,  that  is,  to  possess  feelings, 
sentiments,  and  energies,  the  deficiencies  of  which  make 
each  insulated  being  imperfect  and  unhappy,  then  love 
flies  abroad  winged  ;  then  these  qualities,  clothed  in  the 
most  vivid  colours  by  the  creative  power  of  the  imagina- 
tion,, stand  before  our  eyes  as  the  aim  and  end  of  all  our 
Lappiness. 

,;  Love,  and  all  the  nobler  qualities  of  mankind,  lie  con- 
cealed and  dormanrin  the  first  stage  of  human  society. 


Man  without  education  is  apparently  the  most  helpless, 
ignorant,  and  brutal  of  all  animals.  And  yet  our  pre- 
tended philosophers  are  so  stupid  as  to  seek  in  the  state 
of  nature  for  the  beau  ideal  of  human  perfection.  The 
fools !  as  the  diamond  before  divested  of  its  outward 
crust,  and  cut  and  polished  by  diamond,  presents  nothing 
but  the  appearance  of  a  common  pebble ;  so  also 
man,  without  the  help  of  civilization,  presents  nothing 
but  his  animal  nature.  Yet  there  is  a  diamond  in  us,  the 
spark  of  a  divine  spirit,  and  this  divine  spirit  is  even 
manifested  in  love ;  because  love  is  not  to  be  found 
among  savages;  love  is,  for  those  mole-sighted  fact- 
mongers,  a  mere  artificial  produce,  matrimony  an  inven> 
tion  of  designing  priests,  and  purity  a  mere  hypocrisy. 
Let  us  pity  the  ignorance  of  those  miserable  chatterers  ! 

Love  is  the  offspring  of  our  perfectibility;  the  hap- 
piest energy  of  our  nature,  if  well  directed  and  satisfied. 
But  in  the  state  of  over-refinement  in  which  we  live, 
the  defective  education  that  some  receive,  the  deceptive 
disguise  that  many  assume,  the  prejudices  of  rank  and 
fashion,  the  miseries  which  arise  from  the  contrast  of 
luxuriant  opulence  with  starving  poverty,  all  these  cir- 
cumstances make  love  the  cause  of  the  most  hideous 
Crimes,  and  of  the  most  horrible  mental  disorders. 

O,  ye  doctors,  where  are  your  drugs  for  such  diseases? 
are  they  to  be  found  in  the  nervous  or  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ? 

The  general  form  under  which  disappointment  in  love 
manifests  itself,  is  melancholy,  with  loss  of  appetite. 
The  stupidity  and  brutality  of  unfeeling  beings  laugh 
at  these  first  symptoms  of  human  misery,  or  even  em- 
ploy rigour  and  austerity,  sarcasm  and  contempt,  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  love.  These  means  have  often 
driven  to  suicide  or  madness.  I  have  saved  many,  with 
a  quite  opposite  method;  indeed,  I  can  lay  down  here 
as  the  first  rule  to  cure  mental  diseases,  that  in  order  to 
bring  the  mental  faculties  into  harmony,  the  doctor  must 
identify  himself  with  the  particular  mode  of  thinking 
and  feeling  of  his  patient;  he  must  strive  to  elicit  in  him 
a  confidence  that  there  is  a  human  being  that  feels 
equally  with  him.  If  he  succeeds  in  creating  this  sym- 
pathy, he  can  save  his  patient. 

Once  I  was  on  a  visit  to  a  gentleman,  who  had  an  only 
son,  who  was  afflicted  with  melancholy,  bordering  on 
madness.  I  took  a  great  interest  in  the  young  gentle- 
man, who  was  in  all  respects  amiable  and  well-bred,  and 
I  resolved  to  make  a  trial  to  curejiim.  I  communicated 
my  plan  to  his  father,  who  promised  me  his  assistance. 
One  day,  watching  the  moment  that  his  son  was  a  little 
better,  he  told  him  that  I  was  afflicted  with  melancholy 
and  insanity,  and  begged  of  him  to  try  to  elicit  the  cause 
of  my  malady,  and  to  endeavour  to  alleviate  it  with  his 
kindness.  The  aflSnity  between  both  was  thus  soon 
established.  As  soon  as  I  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  my  fictitious  sorrows,  he  communicated  his  real 
ones  to  me.  It  was  an  unfortunate  love  affair;  both 
rank,  fortune,  and  several  other  circumstances,  were  in 
opposition  to  his  wishes.  Well,  said  I,  if  we  cannot 
obtain  our  wishes  as  gentlemen,  we  must  learn  some 
handicraft,  and  become  independent  mechanics;  we  can 
thus  lire  with  the  earnings  of  our  hands. 
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We  continued  discussing  our  plans,  and  planning  our 
future  course  of  life.  After  a  few  days*  conversation  I 
induced  him  to  become  a  gardener,  as  his  paternal  estate 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  learning  this  art  without 
further  trouble  than  that  of  putting  himself  under  his 
own  gardener's  tuition.  The  sympathy  between  us,  the 
new  plan  of  life,  the  exertions  in  gardening,  had  the  de- 
sired effect;  my  young  friend  was  restored  to  health. 

The  second  rule  which  can  be  drawn  from  this  in- 
stance is,  that  as  soon  as  the  affinity  is  established,  some 
plan  must  be  formed  to  call  the  energies  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  body  into  full  exertion.  This  plan,  however, 
must  be  in  strict  relation  to  the  ruling  passion. 

I  cured  a  female  friend,  who  had  lost  her  lover  in  a 
battle,  and  had  become  insane,  by  persuading  her  to 
learn  to  paint,  in  order  to  possess  a  picture  of  him  at 
full  length.  This  occupation  gave  to  her  mind  a  new 
turn. 

But  I  may  be  asked,  how  can  a  man  come  into  such 
affinity  with  an  insane  person,  how  can  he  exercise  any 
influence  upon  a  mind  already  diseased  ?  He  can  do  it 
through  the  magnetic  influence  of  benevolence,  moved 
by  the  spiritual  power  of  the  will,  without  any  other  in- 
strument but  the  eye,  which  communicates  to  the  in- 
sane, particularly  those  whose  insanity  is  caused  by  love, 
the  inmost  thoughts  of  the  soul.  Those  spiritual  means 
are  not  always  sufficient.  Sometimes  this  kind  of  insa- 
nity has  ruined  the  digestion;  sometimes  caused  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain;  in  other  instances  it  affects  the 
whole  nervous  system.  In  such  cases  a  methodical 
scientific  medical  treatment  is  necessary. 

The  next  letter  will  contain  something  more  upon  this 
important  subject. 

THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

TITHE. 

*'  Of  all  institutions,"  says  Paley,  "  adverse  to  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement,  none  is  so  noxious  as  that  of 
tithe.  A  claimant  here  enters  into  the  produce  who  con- 
tributed no  assistance  whatever  to  the  production.  When 
years,  perhaps,  of  care  and  toil  have  matured  an  im- 
provement, when  the  husbandman  sees  new  crops 
ripening  to  his  skill  and  industry,  the  moment  he  is  ready 
to  put  his  sickle  to  the  grain,  he  finds  himself  compelled 
to  divide  the  harvest  with  a  stranger.  Tithes  are  a  tax 
not  only  upon  industry,  but  upon  that  industry  which 
feeds  mankind— upon  that  species  of  exertion  which  it  is 
the  object  of  all  laws  to  cherish  and  promote." 

With  regard  to  the  payment  of  tithe  in  Ireland,  all  de- 
nominations of  the  people  are  unanimous  in  deprecating 
it,  not  on  the  principles  of  injustice  alone,  but  of  inex- 
pediency. The  feeling  which  exists  in  this  respect,  is  not 
that  silent  sense  of  dissatisfaction  which  would  imply  a 
passiveness  in  payment,  accompanied  with  unwillingness; 
it  is  one  of  a  more  deep-rooted  and  resentful  character, 
such  as  ever  attends  the  abstraction  of  property  against 
the  owner's  consent.  However  established  by  time,  cus- 
tom, or  legislative  sanction,  it  still  is  felt  as  an  oppression, 
and  serves  to  keep  alive  discontent,  and  an  earnest  desire 
to  get  rid  of  it  altogether. 

Tithe  has  in  its  train  many  evils  which  deeply  affect 


the  interests,  both  of  the  clergy  and  people.  The  demand 
is  in  itself  odious  from  its  injustice  ;  and  this  is  so  obvi- 
ous, that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  personal  pique  and 
annoyance  which  is  almost  sure  to  arise  in  the  collection, 
the  disagreeable  duty  is  commonly  transferred  to  a  valu- 
ator or  proctor,  who  becomes  thereby  empowered  to 
institute  an  expensive  process  in  the  name  of  the  incum. 
bent ;  and  the  character  of  this  agent,  who  is  usually  of 
the  lowest  class,  and,  perhaps,  notorious  for  crooked 
scheming  and  unblushing  villany,  not  unfrequently  com- 
municates its  taint  to  his  employer.  Hence  a  new  source 
of  misery  to  the  people,  and  of  hatred  to  the  system;  for 
the  sins  of  the  servant  are,  in  most  instances,  placed  to 
the  account  of  the  master,  whilst  execration  is  unspar- 
ingly dealt  out  in  return  for  oppression. 

In  a  worse  situation,  if  possible,  stands  the  concern 
when  tithes  are  let  to  farm.  The  multipUed  mischiefs 
which  this  practice  produces  are  finely  depicted  in  the 
immortal  eloquence  of  Grattan  : — "  From  a  situation  so 
ungracious,  from  the  disgrace  and  loss  of  making  in  his 
own  person  a  little  bargain  with  squires,  farmers,  and 
peasants,  of  each  and  every  description,  and,  from  non- 
residence,  the  parson  is  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  as- 
sistance of  a  character,  by  name  a  tithe-farmer,  and  by 
profession  an  extortioner ;  this  extortioner  becomes  part 
of  the  establishment  of  the  church  by  interest  and  situa^ 
tion.  There  are  two  descriptions  of  men  he  is  sure  to 
defraud ;  the  one  is  the  parson,  the  other  the  people.  He 
collects  sometimes  at  fifty  per  cent. ;  he  gives  the  clergy- 
man less  than  he  ought  to  receive,  and  takes  from  the 
peasants  more  than  they  ought  to  pay  ;  he  is  not  an  agent 
who  is  to  collect  a  certain  rent ;  he  is  an  adventurer,  who 
gives  a  certain  rate  for  the  privilege  of  making  a  bad  use 
of  an  unsettled  claim — this  claim  over  the  powers  of  col- 
lection ;  and  what  is  teazing  or  provoking  in  the  law  is, 
in  his  hands;,  an  instrument  not  of  justice  but  of  usury. 
He  sometimes  sets  the  tithes  to  a  second  tithe-farmer,  so 
that  the  land  becomes  a  prey  to  a  subordination  of  vul- 
tures." 

In  one  instance,  related  on  authority,  in  an  opident  and 
fertile  part  of  Ireland,  the  property  of  a  nobleman  whose 
name  is  not  permitted  to  be  mentioned,  a  beneficed  cler- 
gyman had  his  tithes,  amounting  to  six  hundred  pounds, 
collected  by  a  tithe-farmer,  who  levied  on  the  people  one 
thousand  three  himdred  every  year.  The  parishoners, 
anxious  to  relieve  themselves  from  such  an  imposition^ 
proposed  to  raise  the  tithe  themselves  to  the  rector  to 
eight  hundred  pounds,  and  get  rid  of  the  "  extortioner ;" 
but  the  offer  was  declined,  unless  the  latter  were  secured 
in  an  equal  sum  upon  the  same  tithes  !  Embarrassments 
so  disgraceful  to  the  clergy  as  this,  created  by  the  villany 
of  tithe-agents  and  tithe-farmers,  are  not  uncommon ; 
and  this  case  forms  but  one  link  in  those  heavy  chains 
that  trammel  intellect,  respectability,  and  industry,  in  a 
state  of  inactivity  worse  than  useless. — Reid's  Ireland. 

ANIMATE  AND  INANIMATE  LABOUR. 

It  seems  to  be  a  pretty  general  belief  at  present  that  ani- 
mate labour  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  superseded  by 
inanimate  labour;  that  the  tendency  of  progress  lead« 
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directly  totheemployraentof  the  elements  of  Nature,  such 
as  steam,  air,  heat,  &c.,  as  substitutes  for  muscular  and 
human  power.     Our   doctrine  of  progress  leads  us  to 
question  this  general  belief  by  reminding  us  that  in  the 
gradual  development  of  the  human  faculties  we  must  be 
for  ever  raising  and  refining  the  character  of  the  animal 
nature  by  occasional  intervals  of  apostacy,  from  which, 
after  a  little  experience,  we  return,  like  prodigal  children, 
with  new  and  more  enUghtened   ideas  respecting  the 
latent  virtues  of  volition  and  animal  power.     There  is  a 
species  of  rivalry  between  animation  and  inanimation  in 
Nature ;  and  we  do  not  suppose   that  either  party  will 
ever  consent  to  acknowledge  itself  entirely  defeated.  The 
ener<nes  and  capabilities  of  the  human  body  are  not  yet 
known,  nor  indeed  can  they  ever  be  known ;  they  will 
for  ever  compete  with  the  power  of  the  elements,  and  the 
elements  with  them,  so  that  we  may  expect  a  succession 
of  changes,  in  which  men  will  pass  from  animate  to  in- 
animate  labour,  and  from   inanimate  to  animate,  each 
new  stage  being  a  refinement  upon  the  pastj  and  to  all 
appearance  a  final  victory.    The  employment  of  steam  in 
travelling  is  generally  accounted  so  superior   to  human 
labour  that  rivalry  between  the  two  powers  has  been  con- 
sidered preposterous  and  absurd;  but  we  have  little  doubt 
that  an  age  is  coming  when  the  improvement  of  ma- 
chinery will  supersede  the  use  of  steam  itself,  and  sub- 
stitute, for  a  season,  human  labour  instead  of  inanimate 
power.     In  proof  of  this  we  may  advert  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Mr.  Snowden  on  railways  and  railway  carriages, 
in  tke  use  of  rack-rails  and  cogged  wheels,  and   Mr. 
Ward's  improvement  on  Mr.  Snowden's  plan,  namely, 
the  substitution  of  manual  for  steam  power. 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Buckingham, 
member  for  Sheffield,  upon  the  subject : — 

"  The  great  national  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  Mr. 
Snowden's  inventions,  and  their  vast  superiority  over  all 
others  hitherto  discovered,  may  be  comprised  under  the 
following  heads,  viz.  : 

"  The  expense  of  the  railway  is  reduced  to  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  iron ;  and  the  first  cost  of  the  pro. 
pelling  carriage,  instead  of  being  1000/.,  as  is  the  case 
when  steam  is  used,  would  not  exceed  100/.,  and  the 
wear  and  tear  be  comparatively  trifling.  These  alone 
would  give  his  inventions  a  substantial  claim  to  public 
support,  facilitating  as  they  do,  in  a  most  extraordinary 
degree,  the  general  extension  and  use  of  railroads  through- 
out the  country  ;  and  when  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
employment  oJ  manual  labour,  their  value  surpasses  all 
calculation ;  they  then  diminish  the  first  cost  of  vehicles 
to  be  used  on  the  railway  to  a  mere  trifle ;  they  do  away 
altogether  with  the  expense  of  fuel  and  the  inconvenience 
of  smoke  ;  explosion  and  danger  are  rendered  impossible; 
and  the  unemployed  labourer  is  supplied  with  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  rem\merating  employment,  not  solely 
on  the  score  of  humanity,  but  because  it  will  be  found 
both  the  cheapest  and  the  best. 

"It  is  well  known  that  much  attention  has  been  be- 
stowed, and  vast  sums  expended,  in  endeavouring  to  sub- 
stitute inanimate  for  any  other  power  of  conveyance ;  but 
hitherto  no  one  has  contemplated  the  immeasurable  ad- 
vantages which  would  ensue,  by  displacing  horses  from 
the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers,  and  substituting 
in  their  place  manual  labour ;  yet  this  truly  desirable  ob- 
ject is  now  fully  capable  of  being  accomplished,  and  only 


requires  to  be  duly  aided  by  patriotic  and  influential  par- 
ties, desirous  of  conferring  so  great  aboon  upon  their  suf- 
fering countrymen,  and  insuring  abundant  employment  for 
the  industrious  classes,  and  '  opening  up  to  more  distant 
parts  of  the  empire  the  sources  of  wealth  and  industry  ;' 
whilst  it  will  effectually  abolish  the  many  cruelties  that 
are  at  present  inflicted  on  that  noble  animal  the  horse, 
particularly  those  connected  with  overdriving,  to  keep 
time  in  oui-  mail  and  stage-coaches. 

"  It  is  a  received  opinion  that  steam  power  cannot  be 
used  economically  in  preference  to  horses,  when  the  rate 
of  travelling  is  less  than  four  miles  an  hour  ;  and  it  is  an 
indisputable  fact,  that  horses  employed  as  they  now  are 
in  stage-coach  travelling,  are  unable  to  compete  with 
steam  power,  either  profitably  or  in  point  of  speed  ;  and 
this  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  animal  being 
forced  to  do  his  work  in  so  short  a  period  of  time  as  soon 
to  ruin  his  constitution ;  permit  the  horse,  however,  to 
proceed  at  an  easy  pace,  and  he  will  work  eight  or  nine 
hours  per  day  without  the  least  injury  to  himself,  live 
three  times  as  long,  if  well  treated,  and  yield  ample  pro- 
fit to  his  owner. 

"  The  result  of  every  examination  of  the  subject, 
hitherto,  has  been  a  decided  opinion,  that  steam  power 
must  be  necessarily  more  economical  than  horse  power, 
where  velocity  is  required;  now  the  truth  is,  that  by  an 
easy  adaptation  of  animal  power,  it  far  excels  steam 
power  in  economy,  and  is  quite  equal  to  it  in  speed.  Nor 
is  this  circumstance  so  extraordinary  as  at  first  sight  it 
may  appear;  for  it  has  been  admitted  that  horses  can 
work  cheaper  than  steam  locomotion,  when  travelling  at 
or  under  four  miles  an  hour :  an  admission  which  is  de- 
cisive of  the  position  now  advanced.  In  both  instances, 
of  the  horse  or  locomotive  engine,  it  is  the  rapid  travel- 
ling that  causes  the  great  expense :  in  the  case  of  the 
animal,  he  is  soon  destroyed;  and  in  practice  we  find  the 
wear  and  tear  is  exceedingly  great  of  a  ponderous  and 
a  very  complicated  machine,  weighing  from  seven  to  ten 
tons,  and  travelUng  occasionally  at  a  speed  of  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour,  frequently  rendering  the  engine  out 
of  repair,  and  consequently  in  its  use  entailing  very 
heavy  expenses.  To  obviate  these  difficulties,  the  inven- 
tor of  the  improved  railway  and  carriage,  has  arranged 
the  machinery  in  so  effective  a  manner,  thatif  propelled 
by  manual  labour,  the  men  employed  would  perform 
their  work  whilst  sitting,  although  the  rate  of  travelling 
by  the  carriage  would  be  twenty  miles  an  hour;  when  the 
carriage  need  only  be  one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  those 
now  used,  and  the  machinery  being  so  extremely  simple, 
the  wear  and  tear  would  be  reduced  in  proportion,  as 
well  on  the  carriage  as  upon  the  rail;  and  it  is  certain 
that,  with  reference  to  economy  in  slow  motion,  as  well 
as  quick  traveUing,  Mr,  Snowden's  invention  will  be 
found  to  maintain  the  same  preference. 

"  Independent  of  the  incalcidable  advantage  contem- 
plated by  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Snowden's  invention 
of  railway  and  carriage,  in  dispensing  with  the  necessity 
of  levelling  the  country;  together  with  its  importance  in 
giving  immediate  employment  to  man,  instead  of  horse 
or  steam  power;  it  is  capable  of  being  satisfactorily 
shown,  that  fast  travelling  can  be  attained  much  more 
economically  by  manual  labour,  under  every  view  of  the 
question,  than  by  steam  locomotion,  and  hence  the  great 
object  sought  after  is  now  attained — that  of  securing  em- 
ployment for  the  many  individuals  seeking  for  work,  but 
looking  for  it  in  vain. 

It  is  too  generally  contended,  without  duly  considering 
the  enormous  expense  thereby  incurred,  that  cutting  down 
hills  and  filling  up  valleys  is  the  only  method  of  con- 
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structing  railways  with  advantage  to  the  capitalist ;  some 
writers,  treating  on  railways,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  as- 
sert, that  the  moment  a  hill  of  even  very  trifling  ascent 
is  to  be  overcome,  all  advantage  of  a  railway  over  that  of 
a  common  road  from  that  time  ceases.  Nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  assuming  the  impossibility 
of  propelling  carriages  with  their  merchandise  up  the  in- 
clined plane.  It  being  proved  that  it  is  possible  to  propel 
the  carriages  up  an  inclined  plane  1  foot  in  12,  it  may  be 
asked,  whether  the  labour  expended  in  cutting  down  the 
hills  and  filling  up  the  valleys,  would  not  be  more  pro- 
fitably employed  in  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and 
goods  ?  It  is  certain  that  all  labour  unprofitably  em- 
ployed is  a  waste  of  money  which  never  can  be  recovered  ; 
in  the  construction  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  rail- 
road five  years  probably  will  elapse  ere  any  returns  are 
made,  and  the  outlay  labour  exceeding  1,500,000/.  (in- 
dependent of  other  charges  incidental  to  the  levelUng  sys- 
tem) ;  the  interest  on  such  outlay  for  labour  at  5  per 
cent,  is  7.5,000^.,  an  annual  charge  upon  the  undertaking, 
amounting  to  more  than  would  be  required  by  Mr.  Snow- 
den's  plans,  for  the  supply  of  the  labour  or  motive  force 
by  man,  for  the  transit  of  all  the  traffic  over  hill  and  dale, 
at  a  velocity  averaging  twenty  mUes  am  hour,  passen- 
gers being  charged  Id.  per  mile  each,  and  goods  at  about 
l^d.  per  ton  per  mile,  when  the  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter charge  is  5s.  or  2d,  per  mile  for  passengers,  and  7s., 
or  2f  d.  per  ton  per  mile  for  goods.  Mr.  Ward  concludes 
by  saying : — 

"  '  I  feel  that  in  bringing  this  most  important  subject 
before  the  pubUc,  I  am  only  performing  an  imperious 
duty,  and  having  done  my  part,  it  remains  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  do  theirs  also  ;  by  giving  every  facility  and 
the  utmost  encouragement  to  the  extension  and  general 
use  of  a  means  which  will  so  largely  promote  the  trade, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the  country  ;  and  which 
above  all  will  carry  content  and  comfort  to  every  fireside. 
In  the  same  feeling  I  also  call  for  the  best  aid  of  every 
patriotic  and  influential  individual  in  the  empire,  and 
more  particularly  upon  the  landed  proprietary,  to  give 
their  undivided  assistance  in  advancing  by  this  means 
the  well-being  of  society.  But  let  me  be  rightly  under- 
stood :  I  require  neither  of  the  Government,  nor  of  any 
individual,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  averments  of  Mr. 
Snowden,  the  inventor,  or  with  the  statements  made  by 
myself,  as  the  commentator  upon  his  inventions.  What 
we  require  is,  that  a  fair  trial  shall  be  made,  when  Mr. 
Snowden  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  great  superiority 
as  to  efficiency  and  cheapness  of  his  railway,  and  I  shall 
be  enabled  to  prove  the  still  greater  cheapness,  safety, 
and  perfect  efficiency  of  my  substitution  of  manual  labour 
for  steam  power;  and  that  by  its  general  introduction 
there  shall  no  longer  be  pretence  for  saying  there  exists 
a  redundant  population ;  neither  will  any  willing  la- 
bourer be  afterwards  driven  to  participate  the  pauper's 
mess,  for  want  of  remunerative  employ  ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, the  whole  body  of  society  will  receive  a  new  and 
vigorous  impulse,  that  cannot  fail  to  diff'use  health  and 
happiness  to  all.  Mr.  Snowden  and  myself  are  solicitous 
to  submit  the  merits  of  the  inventions  to  such  an  impar- 
tial test,  as  may  be  conclusive :  and  if  I  shall  be  the 
humble  instrument  of  rendering  so  essential  a  good  to 
my  country,  it  will  be  my  proudest  boast,  and  my  ample 
reward.'  " 


OLD  POOR  LAWS. 

'•  Some  time  ago  there  was  a  shoemaker,  who  had  a  wife 
and  family  of  four  children,  whp  demanded  relief  of  the 


parish,  and  obtained  an  allowance  of  5s.  per  week.  He 
stated  that  he  worked  for  Mr.  Adderley,  the  shoemaker, 
who  now  lives  in  the  High-street  in  the  Borough.  The 
man  stated,  in  applying  for  relief,  that,  however  he 
worked,  he  could  earn  no  more  than  13s.  per  week.  A 
respectable  washerwoman  informed  me,  that  the  way  in 
which  this  family  lived  was  such,  that  she  was  con- 
vinced the  man  earned  enough  to  support  there  honestly, 
without  burthening  the  parish,  and  that  it  was  a  shame 
for  him  to  receive  relief.  In  consequence  of  this  infor. 
mation  I  objected  to  the  allowance;  but  one  of  the  over- 
seers, taking  up  the  book,  said,  '  But  here  is  the  account, 
signed  by  Mr.  Adderley  himself;  can  you  doubt  so 
respectable  a  man?'  Still  I  was  not  satisfied;  and  I 
Avatched  the  man,  and  found  him  going  to  Mr.  Pul- 
brook's,  in  Blackfriars-road.  When  the  man  quitted  the 
shop,  I  went  in  and  asked  whether  the  man  who  had 
just  left  worked  for  them.  Mr.  Pul brook  stated  that  he 
did  work  for  them,  and  had  done  so  during  the  last  twelve 
months:  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  shoemakers  who 
had  ever  worked  for  him  ;  that  he  earned  only  about  12*. 
a  week,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Pulbrook)  regretted  he  had  not 
more  work  for  him.  The  man  had  left  his  book,  which 
I  borrowed.  When  the  man  came  to  the  board,  I  said 
to  him.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Pulbrook,  of  Blackfriars- 
road? — '  Yes,  I  do  very  well.'  Do  you  ever  work  for 
him  ? — '  I  have  done  a  job  now  and  then  for  him.'  I 
then  asked,  whether  he  had  not  earned  as  much  as  10*. 
or  12s.  per  week  from  him.  His  reply  was,  '  No,  never.' 
I  then  produced  the  book  between  him  and  Mr.  Pul- 
brook, from  which  it  appeared  that  he  had  earned  from 
10s.  to  12s.  per  week  for  the  time  stated.  This  took  him 
by  surprise,  and  he  had  no  answer  to  make.  The  relief 
was  refused  him,  and  he  never  came  again.  I  after- 
wards ascertained,  that,  in  addition  to  the  13*.  a  week 
which  he  earned  from  Mr.  Adderley,  and  the  12*.  a  week 
which  he  earned  from  Mr.  Pulbrook,  his  wufe  and  him- 
self worked  for  Mr.  Drew,  the  slopseller,  living  at  New-, 
ington-causeway,  and  earned  7*.  a  week  from  him.  On 
the  average  of  the  year  round  they  did  not  earn  less  than 
30*.  per  week.  The  man  was  afterwards  spoken  to 
about  the  loss  of  the  parish  allowance,  when  he  said,— 
'  I  did  not  like  to  lose  it:  it  was  a  d — d  hard  case;  it" 
was  like  a  freehold  to  me,  for  I  have  had  it  these  seven 
years.' 

"  No  inspector  would  have  found  out  such  a  case  ex- 
cept by  constant  watching  or  favourable  accidents.  It 
might  be  supposed  strange  that  a  shoemaker  could  have' 
earned  no  more  than  12*.  a  week;  but  his  answer  was, 
that  his  bodily  infirmities  were  such,  that  he  could  not 
sit  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  earn  more  than  such  a 
sum.  This  morning,  I  said  to  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Taylor,  a  tinman,  who  is  receiving  4s.  a  week, — '  Taylor, 
how  can  you  come  here  and  waste  your  time  to  get  your 
lazy  shiUing,  whilst,  if  you  stayed  at  home,  you  might 
earn  your  honest  eighteen-pence,  and  set  your  family  a 
good  example?'  His  reply  was,  '  I  have  no  work;  I 
can't  earn  any  thing.'  I  answered,  '  Why,  every  time 
I  pass  your  house,  except  on  relieving  days,  I  always  find 
you  hammering.'  '  Yes,  so  I  may  be — penny  or  two- 
penny jobs:  will  you  find  me  work? '  I  replied,  *  That 
I  could  not  seek  pans  to  mend  for  him.'  He  went  away 
with  his  money.  Had  I  positively  challenged  this  man, 
the  first  question  with  the  annual  officers  would  have 
been,  ^  What  is  your  family?'  'There  are  six  of  us,' 
it  would  be  replied.  '  What  a  family  for  a  poor  man  to 
maintain!'  exclaim  the  overseers;  'let  him  have  the 
money.'  The  overseers  are  in  perpetual  fear  of  a  man; 
with  his  wife  and  famUy  coming  into  the  workhouse. 
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They  usually  say,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  '  We  pay  4*. 
per  head  for  their  keep  in  the  workhouse;  here  is  six 
times  4«. — what  a  difference  this  is!  Let  us  keep  them 
out  at  all  risks.'  We  have  had  instances  of  sawyers 
leaving  their  work  and  paying  men  to  work  for  them, 
■whilst  they  came  and  got  rehef.  Within  these  few  days 
■we  found  out  the  case  of  a  cabinet-maker  named  Baylis, 
working  for  a  Mr.  Edwards,  in  Lambeth- walk,  and  at 
the  same  time  receiving  6?.  6d.  per  week  from  us,  under 
a  pretence  that  he  was  out  of  work.  In  fact,  such  dis- 
coveries are  perpetual." — London  Report. 

IMMORTALITY. 

(^Jn  answer  to  a  Correspondent — continued  from  our  lust.) 
Last  week  we  demonstrated  this  undeniable  fact,  that 
the  human  mind  is  less  finite  and  less  mortal  than  that 
of  any  other  animal.  It  embraces  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future  in  time,  and  it  extends  its  wings  to  the 
infinities  of  space ;  it  is  thus  a  little  type  or  model  of  the 
universal  mind.  Every  thing  in  Nature  may  be  called 
an  image  of  deity  in  some  one  or  more  respects  ;  it  lives, 
or  moves,  or  rests ;  it  is  hard  or  soft,  bitter  or  sweet,  cold 
or  hot,  all  of  which  are  individual  attributes  of  universal 
nature.  But  of  the  human  mind  alone  can  it  be  affirmed 
that  it  can  look  back  and  forward  into  eternity,  and  en- 
compass the  whole  circumference  of  infinity,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  use  of  such  an  absurd  expression. 

Nature  having  thus  formed  man  so  very  differently 
from  all  other  organised  beings,  it  certainly  seems  very 
probable  at  least  that  his  destiny  is  different ;  and  when 
nne  consider  that  she  has  implanted  within  him  a  uni- 
versal belief  (for  the  exceptions  are  not  worth  speak- 
ing of,  any  more  than  suicides  are  worthy  of  being  re- 
garded as  a  refutation  of  the  universal  love  of  life),  that 
his  conscious  being  is  indefinitely  prolonged  throughout 
successive  changes  of  existence,  we  arrive  at  a  moral 
certainty  that  that  universal  hope  of  mankind  will  be  li- 
terally realized.  It  is  a  universal  law  of  Nature  that 
every  animal  anticipates  the  end  or  purpose  of  its  being; 
they  build  their  nests  or  their  huts,  they  lay  in  their  win- 
ter stores,  and  make  provision  for  all  future  contingen- 
cies, according  to  the  prophetic  inspiration  of  instinct 
■with  which  each  species  is  individually  endowed ;  it  is 
an  impulse  which  belongs  to  the  species,  which  is' not 
given  by  experience  or  by  reflection  ;  it  acts  like  the 
'breathing  of  the  lungs  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood — 
they  must  obey  it ;  it  is  an  unerring  impulse,  which  al- 
■ways  leads  the  species  aright,  although  in  many  cases  the 
■  individual  may  commit  extravagant  blunders  in  blindly 
following  it.  Pursue  this  physiological  law  into  the  in- 
tellectual constitution  of  the  great  image  of  the  Devil  and 
God  upon  earth — man  progressing  from  the  lowest  state 
of  intellect  and  morals  up  to  the  highest  conceivable  pin- 
nacle of  individual  perfection,  and  you  find  that,  in  con- 
formity with  this  universal  rule  of  action,  man  has  in- 
variably provided  for  or  anticipated  a  more  extended 
career  of  individual  being  than  that  which  is  comprised 
within  the  narro-w  limits  of  what  we  call  the  present  life. 
If  this  be  a  delusion,  it  is  an  exception  to  the  universal 
practice  of  Nature,  for  it  is  not  individual  or  partial. 
Were  it  sectarian,  or  confined  to  the  breasts  of  a  minority, 
■which  had  never  influenced  the  public  morals  or  political 
movements  of  society,  the  force  of  the  argument  might  be 
considerably  weakened ;  but  we  believe  that  no  nation  ever 
existed,  or  can  exist,  in  which  this  sublime  and  charac- 
teristic hope  of  humanity  is  not  experienced,  with  the 
exception  of  a  dissentient  minority. 

But  then,  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  not  this  mino- 


rity be  in  the  right  as  well  as  another  ?  We  answer,  the 
minority  are  not  altogether  wrong  ;  they  are  necessary  as 
a  corrective  of  the  absurdity  and  abuse  of  the  original 
faith,  which,  like  all  the  other  productions  of  Nature,  is 
first  rude,  unpolished,  and  hideous  in  its  aspect,  but  is  at 
last  refined  by  the  fire  of  criticism,  through  which  it  is 
made  to  pass  by  means  of  a  negative  doctrine.  The  old 
opinions  of  the  world  respecting  Heaven  and  Hell,  as  two 
separate  localities,  are  monstrous  in  the  extreme,  and 
many  just  and  liberal  minds,  not  knowing  any  other  mode 
of  interpreting  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind  respecting 
futurity,  have,  according  to  the  universal  practice  in  all 
similar  cases  of  opposition  and  apostacy,  made  choice  of 
a  decided  negative  in  preference  to  the  popular  creed  of 
the  species.  This  is  a  wise  provision  of  Nature,  to  force 
discussion,  and  draw  the  ignorant,  and  mere  instinctive 
credulous  mind  out  of  the  first  state  of  unenlightened 
faith,  or  superstition,  into  a  rational  system  of  philoso- 
phical and  universal  faith.  The  two  parties  are  pretty 
fairly  balanced  in  respect  to  truth ;  for  the  one  has  the 
original  basis  of  individual  immortality,  which  is  per- 
fectly necessary  to  make  Nature  consistent  with  herself, 
and  maintain  the  harmony  and  inviolability  of  her  laws; 
and  the  other  has  the  principle  of  eternal  justice,  in  re- 
jecting the  horrific  doctrine  of  an  extreme  distinction 
of  parties  in  respect  to  the  happiness  and  misery  of  both 
in  another  life.  They  are  perfectly  reconcileable;  thus, 
the  believer  is  right  in  saying  there  is  a  heaven  and  a 
hell ;  because  virtue  and  wisdom  will  always  be  rewarded 
with  pleasant  sensations,  and  vice  and  folly  be  eternally 
punished  with  unpleasant  sensations.  For  as  man  is  a 
finite  being,  and  finity  involves  the  necessity  of  ignorance, 
and  ignorance  of  folly,  and  folly  of  vice,  it  follows,  that 
into  whatever  state  of  being  man  immerges,  he  must  to 
eternity  be  guilty  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  evil,  and 
suffer  accordingly ;  and  produce  a  certain  amount  of  good, 
and  enjoy  its  proportionate  reward.  Heaven  and  hell 
are  within  him ;  they  are  both  omnipresent  and  eternal. 
The  infidel  is  right  in  denying  the  existence  of  heaven 
and  hell  as  separate  localities,  where  one  party  enjoys 
excess  of  pleasure  without  pain  (a  contradiction  and  an 
absurdity),  and  the  other  an  excess  of  pain  without  plea- 
sure, which  is  a  genuine  diabolism.  Our  doctrine  thus 
demonstrates  the  truth  of  both  parties,  each  liaving  one- 
half  of  the  truth  only;  by  which  rending  or  separation 
of  its  component  parts,  they  have  each  brought  forth  a 
doctrine,  which,  as  a  whole,  is  contrary,  in  its  literal  sense, 
to  the  fundamental  laws  of  Nature,  and  appalUng  to  the 
feelings  of  the  species. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  urged  against  this  view  of  the 
subject,  that,  as  we  have  already  demonstrated.  Nature 
herself  is  a  deceiver,  and  God,  according  to  every  species 
of  revelation,  acts  the  same  equivocal  and  delusive  part. 
What  faith,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  be  reposed  in  a 
being  who  thus  sports  with  the  confidence  of  his  crea- 
tures, and  leads  them  astray  by  false  and  hypocritical 
promises?  May  not  the  negative  be  as  true  as  the  posi- 
tive.? If  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  annihilation  is  a 
greater  good  than  immortality,  then  we  admit  the  very 
great  probability  of  the  truth  of  the  former,  for  Nature, 
or  God,  has  never  yet  deceived  mankind,  either  in  science 
or  revelation,  wit-lout  conferring  a  greater  good  by  the 
deception  than  could  have  been  realized  by  the  expected 
boon.  It  has  only  been  in  partial  promises  and  exclusive 
illiberal  expectations,  that  man  has  been  deceived.  When 
he  expected  party  supremacy,  deliverance  to  himself, 
his  seed,  or  his  nation,  in  preference  to  all  others,  he  has 
invariably  found  the  promise  illusory;  but  the  deception 
has  only  given  a  more  general  and  universal  character  to 
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the  promise  at  last,  which  so  far  from  being  falsified,  has 
only  progressed,  from  a  limited  and  exclusive  application 
to  one  which  embraces  the  whole  human  species.  The 
ultimatum  of  the  progress  of  Nature  must  be  good ;  its 
perfection,  its  harmony,  its  almighty  power,  are  at  vari- 
ance with  any  other  supposition.  Final  evil  can  only  be 
the  result  of  disorganization,  discord,  and  chaos,  none  of 
•which  are  observable  in  universal  Nature;  the  only  spe- 
cimens of  such  incongruities  are  confined  to  small  and 
subordinate  sections  of  the  great  whole.  Hence  we  con- 
clude that  the  final  destiny  of  the  human  species  is  good  ; 
and  the  promises  of  Nature  can  never  be  falsified  by  a 
fulfilment  which  is  not  in  full  accordance  with  the  most 
exalted  hopes  and  generous  feelings  of  humanity. 
(To  be  continued.^ 

Nestlings. — It  is  a  curious  provision  made  by  nature 
that  the  dung  of  all  nestlings  is  enclosed  in  a  thin  mem- 
brane, which  enables  the  old  birds  to  carry  it  away  in 
their  bills,  which  they  do  regularly  each  time  they  bring 
food  to  the  nest.  The  young  instinctively,  even  before 
they  can  see,  protrude  their  hinder  quarters  to  eject  the 
dung  from  the  nest ;  but  if  the  parent  did  not  carry  it 
away,  there  would  be  a  congeries  of  dirt  under  the  nest, 
which  would  not  only  be  uncleanly,  but  would  attract 
attention,  and  discover  their  retreat.  As  long  as  young 
birds  are  kept  to  their  nests,  in  a  basket  or  box,  the  mem- 
branous covering  continues  ;  if  they  are  let  out  to  perch 
it  ceases  ;  if  they  are  shut  up  again  in  the  nest  or  basket 
it  reappears.  The  warmth  and  quiescence  of  the  nest 
certainly  occasion  it,  and  principally  the  quiescence ;  but 
how  it  should  have  that  effect  we  cannot  pretend  to  un- 
derstand. It  is  a  marvellous  provision  of  almighty  wis- 
dom.— Field  Naturalists'  Magazine. 

In  the  memoirs  of  Dr.  Holyoke,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred,  at  New  Jersey,  in  1829,  it  is  stated  that 
for  several  years  his  vision  was  so  disordered  that  every- 
thing appeared  four  or  five-fold  ;  when  he  looked  at  the 
moon,  he  saw  five  moons.  Mr.  Prevost,  the  celebrated 
professor  of  Geneva,  is  similarly  annoyed  in  reading ;  the 
letter  o  appears  like  8. 

Zinc  Milk-Pails. — Among  the  patents  lately  taken 
out  in  America,  one  is  for  a  process  for  extracting  cream 
from  milk  by  the  use  of  zinc.  It  is  said  that  if  zinc  be 
put  into  the  milk  pail,  or  the  milk  be  put  into  a  vessel 
made  of  that  substance,  the  same  quantity  of  milk  will 
yield  a  greater  proportion  of  cream,  or  butter. — Reper- 
tory of  Inventions. 

It  would  require  more  patience  that!  a  dog  is  possessed 
of,  to  bear  with  some  people,  and  we  don't  pretend  to  be 
equal  to  dogs  either  in  patience  or  faith.  There  is  a  set 
of  tempers  in  the  world  which  must  have  every  thing 
their  own  way,  and  who  are  utterly  destitute  of  the 
spirit  of  conciliation.  Victory,  victory,  is  what  they 
want,  and  no  compromise.  We  have  a  specimen  of  this 
occasionally  at  our  lectures,  where  two  or  three  individuals 
are  determined  to  have  it  acknowledged  that  there  is  no- 
thing but  matter  in  existence.  We  told  them  that  we 
had  no  objections  to  have  it  so,  provided  they  allowed 
that  matter  was  spiritual  and  intellectual.  But,  no,  no ; 
they  have  a  sort  of  nervous  horror  at  the  word  spirit.  No 
spirit,  no  mind ;  mind  is  nothing,  it  is  only  an  effect. 
Matter  kills  mind,  but  mind  cannot  kill  matter ;  there- 
fore mind  is  mortal,  and  matter  immortal ;  and  yet  mind 
is  nothing  at  all !  They  talk  of  the  properties  of  matter, 
and  when  you  ask  them  what  the  properties  of  matter 
are,  they  reply,  "  Matter."  The  properties  of  matter  are 
matter  itself.  Consequently  matter  has  no  properties  at 
aD.     But  they  do  not  see  this  inference ;  their  logic  can- 


not go  beyond  tangibility  and  visibility.  Reason  is  of  no 
use,  for  it  deals  Avith  abstract  terms ;  it  works  with  the 
imagination — a  bump  which  ought  to  be  scooped  out  of 
the  head  of  every  child  as  soon  as  it  enters  into  this  arena 
of  intellectual  strife.  With  such  people  there  can  be  no 
termination  to  controversy  ;  but  there  must  be  a  termi- 
nation to  patience.  If  they  are  not  satisfied  with  our 
doctrine  and  replies,  the  metropolis  is  before  them  to 
choose  better ;  but  if  they  want  to  convert  us  and  our 
hearers,  we  advise  them  by  all  means  to  come  prepared 
with  definitions  of  the  words  which  they  employ.  One 
man  callr.  life.  Motion.  When  asked  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  dead  man  and  a  living,  he  replies,  "  None 
at  all :  they  are  only  placed  in  different  circumstances." 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  individual  immortality,  which  he 
denies. 

TO  OUR  readers!  " 

We  shall  complete  the  Shepherd  at  its  first  anniversary 
in  August ;  when  we  shall  give  a  copious  index  of  all  the 
matter  contained  in  it.  It  will  then  make  one  neat 
volume, — the  prophetic  messenger  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  man,  and  the  fundamental  base  of  a  system  of 
doctrine,  which  will  yet  harmonize  all  religious  and  po- 
litical sects  in  one. 

correspondents! 

H.  M.  C.  is  mistaken  in  supposing  us  to  be  Astrologers. 
We  have  only  expressed  our  admiration  of  the  principles 
of  the  science  ;  and  moreover  we  are  of  opinion  that  nine- 
tenths  of  those  who  practise  it  as  an  art,  know  little  or  no- 
thing about  it.  To  cast  a  nativity  is  one  good  day's 
labour,  and  we  are  not  willing  to  spend  so  much  time  in 
enquiring  into  the  future  destiny  of  any  of  our  readers, 
even  supposing  we  were  able :  it  puzzles  us  sadly  to  dis~ 
cover  our  own.  We  don't  value  astrology  as  a  bo-peep 
into  futurity,  but  merely  as  an  evidence  of  the  general 
hartnony  of  the  universe.  Tliere  is  evidently  some  per- 
ceptible correspondence  between  the  celestial  and  terres- 
trial movements  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  finite  mind 
of  man  can  dive  so  deeply  into  the  infinite  mystery  as  to 
specify  particular  times  and  minute  circumstances.  The 
aspects,  when  very  striking,  will  verify  a  prediction  ;  but 
in  general  the  aspects  are  not  striking,  and  therefore  de- 
lusive to  the  utmost  degree  of  human  skill,  and  much  more 
delusive  to  human  ignorance  and  mercenary  indifference. 
We  must  humbly  confess  we  cannot  rule  the  planets. 

G.  H.'s  Address  closes  very  prettily;  but  the  first  half  is 
laboured,  and  the  first  line  is  unintelligible.  It  is  much 
inferior  to  his  last  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Bankhead's  rambling  and  rhyming  genius  is  very 
funny,  and  pretty  smart  upon  some  folks  ;  but  there  are 
one  or  two  words  which  render  the  poem  "  unprintable." 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  will  deliver  a  Lecture 
on  Tellurism,  otherwise  Animal  Magnetism,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  20th  inst.,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Admittance,  Threepence : 
Ladies  free.  His  hour  for  consultation  is  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  day-time  (Sundays  not  excepted), 
or,  by  appointment,  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle- street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

Universal  being,  or  existence,  naturally  divides  itself 
into  two  aspects,  which  we  caU  matter  and  mind ;  the 
one  gross,  the  other  refined.  We  call  that  matter  which 
can  be  seen,  or  felt,  or  measured,  or  weighed ;  and  we 
call  that  mind  which  acts  by  will  and  intelligence ;  yet 
we  cannot  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  them,  any 
more  than  we  can  distinguish  bitter  from  sweet,  or  cold 
from  heat.  It  is  evidently  a  law  of  Nature  that  the  two 
extremes  run  imperceptibly  into  each  other.  We  see  the 
great  type  of  this  in  the  outer  or  external  manifestation 
of  the  universe ;  namely,  the  material  world,  which 
divides  itself  into  three  kingdoms.  The  mineral  king- 
dom is  the  representative  of  matter,  the  animal  kingdom 
of  mind,  and  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  a  medium  between. 
All  these  three  kingdoms  run  imperceptibly  into  each 
other,  so  that  the  line  of  distinction  escapes  the  scrutini- 
zing eye  of  the  naturalist ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  speak 
of  minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals,  as  three  distinct 
modes  of  existence.  So  also  mind  and  matter  are  essen- 
tially distinct  in  their  extremes,  although  indistinguish- 
able at  the  line  of  separation. 

In  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word,  Nature  is  the  material 
or  gross  portion  of  existence,  and  God  the  mental  or  re- 
fined portion ;  although,  properly  speaking,  we  cannot 
draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  them ;  but  accommo- 
dating our  language  to  the  language  of  the  society  in 
which  we  live,  we  say  that  the  more  refined,  intelligent, 
and  moral  a  human  being  is,  the  more  godly  or  divine 
he  ought  to  be  accounted.  Grossness  of  mind,  ignorance, 
sensuality,  brutality,  and  all  the  kindred  vices  of  the  first 
stage  of  human  being,  belong  to  what  is  vulgarly  deno- 
minated Nature,  or  the  Devil,  who  is  the  beginning  of 
the  progress  of  humanity,  from  which  we  ascend  up- 
ward to  comparative  perfection. 

Society  has  always  been  progressing  in  this  direct  line 
from  matter  to  mind,  however  retrograde  it  may  seem 
to  have  sometimes  moved.  The  good  has  always  been 
more  or  less  prevalent  over  the  evil.  In  fact,  we  consi- 
der it  an  impossibility  for  evil  to  increase  collectively,  and 
triumph  over  good ;  for  no  state  of  society  can  be  good, 
if  it  cannot  defend  itself  against  an  enemy  that  is  worse 
than  itself.  If  we  examine  the  peculiarities  of  ancient 
and  gothic,  or  barbarian  patriotism,  we  shall  find  that 
we  even  made  a  considerable  step  in  advance,  by  the  in- 
roads of  barbarous  nations  upon  the  Roman  empire.  The 
ancient  patriotism  was  directed  to  the  city  or  country 
alone;  but  the  metropolis  especially  was  the  object  of  its 
adoration.     Athens,  and  Rome,  and  Sparta,  were  all 


deified  by  their  respective  citizens ;  and  the  king,  gene- 
ral, nay,  even  the  people  themselves,  were  all  accounted 
of  no  estimation  in  comparison  of  the  personified  idol  of 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  citizen.  The  gothic  invaders  of 
the  Roman  empire,  however,  had  no  such  local  prejudices 
to  limit  the  sphere  of  their  attachments;  notwithstanding, 
they  were  equally  exclusive.  They  deified  their  leaders, 
their  tribes,  families,  and  clans,  in  the  service  of  v/hom 
they  considered  themselves  justified  in  committing  the 
most  barbarous  crimes.  This  however  was  a  step  in  ad- 
vance ;  a  step  from  death  to  life ;  from  local  allegiance 
to  personal  allegiance ;  from  the  mere  physical  union  of 
native  and  country,  to  the  more  social  union  of  the  in- 
dividual and  his  tribe.  From  this  new  idea  have  arisen 
all  modern  notions  of  honour,  which  first  gave  birth  to 
the  age  of  chivalry  and  romance,  afterwards  developed 
themselves  in  the  external  courtesies  of  life,  and  are  now 
floating  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  people, 
preparing  to  manifest  themselves  in  a  more  impartial 
manner  upon  the  principle  of  universal  equality  of  pri- 
vileges. The  feudal  spirit  of  allegiance  to  individuals, 
such  as  kings  and  parties,  still  possesses  the  minds  of  the 
privileged  orders,  for  to  them  belong  all  the  honour  and 
advantages  derived  from  the  system ;  but  the  people  at 
large  are  now  fast  divesting  themselves  of  these  partial 
views  of  moral  and  political  duty,  and  treating  with  equal 
contempt  and  aversion  the  ancient  system  of  allegiance 
to  cities  and  countries,  and  the  feudal  system  of  allegi- 
ance to  individuals  and  tribes ;  they  are  taking  the  third 
and  last  step  of  the  progress  of  human  society,  into 
political  universalism,  or  allegiance  to  the  species. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  during  the  various  stages 
through  which  the  human  mind  has  been  progressing  in 
the  lapse  of  ages,  that  the  laws  of  private  morals  must 
have  assumed  very  different  aspects,  although  the  princi- 
ple, and  even  the  "  wording,"  of  the  law,  was  always  the 
same.  The  moral  law  is  founded  upon  the  rights  of 
men.  When  all  rights  and  privileges  were  vested  in  a 
king,  every  species  of  obedience  became  due  to  him. 
When  the  land  was  accounted  his  by  a  right  divine,  a 
a  simple  decree  of  majesty,  or  a  verbal  commission,  would 
justify  any  man  to  whom  that  commission  was  given  in 
dispossessing  any  individual  of  the  patrimony  of  his  fa- 
thers, and  taking  violent  possession  of  the  finest  estates, 
which  had  been  enjoyed  for  ages  by  a  lineal  succession 
of  many  generations.  This  species  of  injustice  was  fre- 
quent of  old,  and  the  conscience  of  the  aggressor  was 
appeased  by  a  conviction  of  its  legality.  He  was  only 
taking  possession  of  his  own  property,  transferred  to  liira 
by  an  act  of  right  divine.  We  call  it  injustice ;  but  there 
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was  no  more  injustice  in  such  an  act,  than  in  that  of  a 
British  landlord  dismissing  an  obnoxious  tenant  from  a 
farm,  and  placing  another  in  liis  stead.  In  future  ages 
the  latter  act  will  be  quoted  as  an  instance  of  riolence 
and  tyranny  side  by  side  with  the  former,  and  probably 
the  question  may  be  discussed  in  the  debating  societies 
of  our  posterity,  "whether  the  assumed  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  civilized  landholders,  or  of  barbarian  chiefs, 
were  the  greatest  aggravation  of  tyranny  and  injustice." 

In  ancient  times,  amongst  the  eastern  nations,  it  was 
not  accounted  felony  to  go  into  an  orchard,  or  a  field  of 
corn,  and  there  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature.  Moses 
permitted  a  man  to  eat  his  fill  in  this  way,  but  forbade 
him  to  carry  any  of  the  produce  away.  Our  ideas  of  fe- 
lony are  very  different  in  these  refined  and  civiUzed  times 
in  which  we  live ;  the  laws  of  modern  morality  make  no 
allowance  for  the  cravings  of  hunger,  or  the  longings  of 
human  appetite.  Hence  it  appears  that  many  who  are 
accounted  thieves  and  felons  in  modern  times,  might 
have  been  accounted  very  moderate,  honest  men  of  old. 
Still  the  commandment  holds  good  "Thou  shalt  not 
steal;"  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  steal"  is  arbitrary, 
and  depends  entirely  on  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  laws 
of  the  country.  Shooting  game  is  a  very  criminal  species 
of  theft  in  our  country  ;  but  if  the  game  laws  were  re- 
pealed, it  would  be  perfectly  innocent.  The  crime  is  ar- 
tificial :  the  law  has  invented  the  immorality. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  old  world  is  that  of 
individual  appropriation  ;  and  it  must  come  to  its  height 
before  it  be  destroyed.  Every  thing  must  be  appropri- 
ated, all  public  property  must  be  individuahzed,  and  the 
monster  of  selfishness  be  glutted  before  he  be  slain.  This 
is  well  nigh  done  already  ;  but  the  excess  of  the  evil  de- 
stroys itself,  a  reaction  immediately  takes  place,  and  the 
idea  of  public  propriety,  once  suggested  and  impressed 
upon  the  mind  by  an  observation  of  the  mischief  resulting 
from  private  appropriation,  will  grow  with  a  sure  growth 
till  it  ultimately  establishes  itself  as  a  political  and  moral 
axiom ;  then  morality  will  change  its  character  tho- 
roughly, and  stiU  the  original  base  or  principle  will  be 
the  same  for  ever.  That  which  is  common  cannot  be 
stolen  or  trespassed  upon  as  at  present,  Wanton  destruc- 
tion of  the  produce  of  the  soil  must  always  be  a  trespass 
upon  the  rights  of  society ;  but  to  tread  on  the  green 
sward,  to  fish  in  the  brook,  and  to  regale  one's-self  with 
the  luxuries  of  rural  nature;  these,  which  are  now 
offences  against  the  rights  of  individuals,  will  one  day  be 
free  to  the  whole  population,  as  they  nov/  are  amongst 
nations  where  property  is  unknown. 

The  spirit  of  covetousness  is  a  selfish  spirit,  which 
leads  man  not  merely  to  desire  the  property  of  another, 
but  collect  property  of  his  own  ;  it  is  the  universal  spirit 
of  the  old  world ;  it  is  by  this  spirit  that  we  individuahze 
ourselves  and  our  famihes,  separate  our  interests  from  the 
interests  of  other  men,  and  contend  with  each  other  for 
every  species  of  property,  gewgaws  included.  The  tenth 
commandment  prohibits  this,  and  in  doing  so  it  condemns 
the  system  of  private  accumulation.  We  know  that  the 
Jews  and  the  Christians,  vulgarly  so  called,  will  torture 
and  twist  this  simple  precept  into  another  meaning,  as 
they  have  tortured  every  other  precept  and  maxim  of  mo- 


rality. But  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  God,  or  Nature  re- 
fined, decidedly  condemns  this  feehng,  by  identifying  the 
principle  of  covetousness  with  private  accumulation,  and 
then  excluding  the  covetous  man  as  an  idolator  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  There  can  be  no  such  covetousness 
in  a  refined  state  of  socialism,  which  is  the  heau  ideal  of 
universal  and  individual  morality. 

Marriage  is  a  species  of  individual  appropriation,  which 
is  of  a  peculiar  nature.  Man  and  woman  are  one  being, 
the  two  extremes  of  one  divided  system.  They  are 
members  of  each  other;  but  it  cannot  be  said  of  any  in- 
dividual man  and  woman  that  they  are  in  a  particular 
manner  the  two  extremes  of  one  individual  body.  This 
can  only  be  affirmed  of  the  two  sexes  in  general.  To 
determine  the  relationship  that  exists  between  two  of 
opposite  sexes,  we  have  only  to  consult  the  individual 
affinities,  or  the  affection  of  the  parties.  What  God 
hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder  ;  and,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  the  true  characteristic  sense  of  the 
word  God  is  the  moral  or  mental  department  of  Nature, 
as  contradistinguished  from  mere  material,  vulgarly  called 
physical  power.  The  union  of  the  sexes,  therefore,  in  a 
refined  state  of  society,  will  be  determined  by  affection 
solely,  and  not  be  forced,  in  opposition  to  affection,  by 
the  exercise  of  a  magisterial  power.  Formal  marriages 
are  the  marriages  of  man  ;  love  is  tlie  marriage  of  God 
— "What  then  God  hath  joined,  let  not  man  put  asunder." 
Some  imagine  that  this  is  licentiousness.  It  is  the  very 
opposite:  love  destroys  licentiousness.  The  present  sys- 
tem is  gross  in  the  extreme ;  it  is  a  nursery  of  every  sen- 
sual and  beastly  propensity  of  human  nature ;  the  bane 
of  domestic  happiness ;  a  female  slave-trade ;  a  system 
Avhich  separates  the  affections  of  individuals  by  pretend- 
ing to  bind  them  for  ever,  and  thus  renders  it  almost  a 
miracle  to  witness  an  instance  of  real  sexual  attachment. 
Pure  love,  moreover,  is  not  a  rover,  as  some  imagine. 
It  is  an  individualist;  it  seeks  its  object,  and  abides  by 
its  object  as  long  as  you  let  it  alone;  but  once  attempt 
to  enchain  it  by  any  means,  however  legal — (it  despises 
law) — and  it  becomes  a  rebel  and  a  fover  in  spite  of 
coercion.  Marriage  must  be  cemented  by  the  chain  of 
materialism,  or  political  law,  as  long  as  man  is  in  a  rude 
and  unpolished  state.  To  attempt  to  alter  the  present 
system  of  marriage,  before  society  was  constructed  upon 
the  principles  of  universalism,  would  be  extremely  wrong. 
What  we  say,  therefore,  upon  the  subject,  is  purely  pro- 
spective— a  glimpse  of  that  stage  of  refinement  to  which 
the  seventh  commandment  will  one  day  arrive,  when  it 
win  not  be  accounted  a  moral  crime  for  one  man  to  take 
the  wife  of  another,  with  her  own  consent;  for  the  two 
parties  are  then  united  by  God  himself.  In  such  a  state 
we  have  no  doubt  that  all  our  women  will  be  chaste,  and 
our  men  honourable ;  fidelity  will  be  universal,  for  love 
will  be  free;  and  it  is  only  freemen  who  can  be  honest.. 

The  sixth  commandment,  against  murder,  ought  not 
to  be  confined  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  word  "  kill ;"  it 
has  also  a  more  refined  and  moral  sense.  We  may  kill  a 
man's  character,  as  well  as  his  body ;  we  may  murder 
his  peace  of  mind ;  we  may  even  be  the  means  of  driving 
a  man  to  despair,  and  to  suicide  itself,  by  our  ungenerous 
and  unfeeling  treatment ;  and  yet  be  innocent  in  the  eye 
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of  the  law.  But  that  conduct  which  comes  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  law  of  legislators,  is  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, moral  conduct  in  the  refined  sense  of  the  word. 
The  true  moral  law  is  the  refinement  of  the  letter  of  the 
commandment;  the  hidden  or  spiritual  meaning;  that 
which  tlie  eye  does  not  perceive  in  the  word,  but  which 
the  mind  discovers  ijy  inference  and  reflection.  The  mere 
commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  in  the  literal 
sense,  is  an  insult  to  a  refined  mind,  and  perfectly  un- 
necessary, except  to  brutes,  and  their  human  prototypes. 
But  the  interpretation  which  Christ  put  upon  it  is  of  a 
much  more  beautiful  and  pohshed  character,  "  Ye  have 
heard  it  said  by  them  of  old  times,  Thou  shalt  not  kill ; 
and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judg- 
ment. But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  is  angry  with 
bis  brother  without  a  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
judgment ;  and  whosoever  shall  say  unto  his  brother. 
Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell  fire."  This  inter- 
pretation is  the  true  "  moral  law"  ;  the  other  is  merely 
the  law  of  the  magistrate,  which  is  of  force  in  a  rude 
state  of  nature,  and  is  a  kind  of  schoolmaster  to  bring  us 
to  the  pure  spiritual  commandment ;  the  very  essence  of 
social  love  and  good  manners,  "thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself." 

The  ten  Jewish  commandments  are  the  basis  of  mo- 
rality ;  but  they  have  hitherto  been  grossly  and  carnally 
considered.  The  spirit  of  the  commandment  has  always 
been  overlooked.  The  spiiit  of  almost  any  one  of  the 
the  ten  might  restore  the  whole  of  society  to  tranquillity. 
The  spirit  of  the  first  and  second,  the  ninth  and  tenth,  is 
pure  universalism  in  faith  and  practice ;  and  all  the  rest 
lend  their  subsidiary  aid  to  establish  the  liberal,  the 
social,  and  the  eternal  principles  of  good  moral  nature, 
which  we  advocate.  THE  SHEPHERD. 

ON  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

LETTER  IV. 

"  Some  for  ambition  sell  themselves; 
By  avarice  some  are  driven ; 
Pride,  envy,  hatred,  best  will  move 
Some  souls;  and  some  for  only  love. 
Renounce  their  hopes  of  heaven. 
'■'  Yes,  of  all  human  follies,  love, 
Methiuks,  hath  served  me  best ; 
The  apple  had  done  little  for  me, 
If  Eve  had  not  done  the  rest." 

Satan,  in  Southey's  " AUfor  Love." 

Ich  bin  des  trockneu  tons  nun  salt 

Muss  wieder  recht  den  Teufel  spielen. —  Goethe, 

I  am  quite  tired  with  the  stupid  trash  : 

I  must  begin  anew  a  merry  tune. 

Well,  then,  ray  gentle  readers,  though  not  a  young 
amorist,  I  must  begin  again  that  subject,  which  has 
given  so  much  encouragement  to  the  tragic,  lyric,  and 
elegiac  muse,  and  has  become,  like  the  standing  armies 
of  modern  Europe,  the  standing  topic  of  newsmongers 
and  novel  writers.  Yes,  it  is  the  naughty,  blind,  winged, 
pretty  little  archer;  it  is  the  wicked  son  of  Cythera,  who 
inspires  the  Alpine  Philosopher,  and  bids  him  to  write 
another  chapter  on  love. 

It  is  midnight ;  a  lamp  casts  its  glimmering  light  over 


my  papers;  nothing  interrupts  the  romantic  ebb  of  my 
feelings,  'except  now  and  then  the  shrill  noise  of  some 
obstinate  spiritualists,  who,  in  spite  of  the  Temperance 
Society,  are,  as  it  were,  in  intoxication ! 

It  is  midnight,  I  say;  and  this  hour  is  the  most  befit- 
ting for  one  who  writes  on  madness  and  love. 

As  I  have  observed  in  my  former  letters,  most  of  the 
mental  derangements,  particularly  among  the  fair  seXj 
owe  their  origin  to  love. 

This  passion,  when  opposed  or  abused,  degenerates 
into  melancholy.  In  some  cases  this  disease,  if  concealed 
and  violently  repressed,  or  unkindly  treated,  is  one  of 
the  most  obvious  causes  of  suicide.  Yet  the  number  of 
suicides  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  men- 
tal derangements. 

Melancholy,  however,  if  not  properly  treated,  turns 
into  two  more  dangerous  stages  of  mental  disorder, 
namely,  apathy  and  mania. 

The  first  disorder  can  be  easily  cured;  the  two  others, 
however,  are  often  of  long  duration,  and  present  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  the  medical  philosopher. 

When  melancholy  has  changed  into  apathy,  the  ner- 
vous system  falls  into  a  state  of  torpor  and  debility,  the 
digestion  is  impaired,  the  perceptive  faculties  are  de- 
pressed, the  power  of  imagination  is  dead.  In  this  case 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  awaken  sympathy  ia 
the  suffisrer,  and  to  employ  mere  mental  remedies.  The 
magnetic  treatment,  with  or  without  battery,  must  be 
employed,  together  with  the  moderate  use  of  tonics ;  but 
these  must  never  be  employed  without  having  previously 
removed  all  sorts  of  constipations.  In  this  case,  some 
physicians  are  so  imprudent  as  to  make  use  of  large  doses 
of  mercury.  I  disagree  with  them  altogether.  Neither 
do  I  approve  of  the  use  of  mercury,  nor  of  the  large 
doses  which  they  prescribe  to  the  insane.  Mercury  has 
the  tendency  of  weakening  the  cerebral  system ;  and  large 
doses  of  any  cathartic  render  costiveness  perpetual. 
Gentle  vegetable  aperients,  in  small  and  repeated  doses, 
is  all  which  is  required.  But  the  generality  of  the  pro- 
fessional men  are  like  the  modern  tacticians;  they  have 
but  one  method,  that  of  turning  whole  masses  upon  their 
enemy. 

Even  in  medicine,  the  best  method  is  to  risk  as  little  as 
possible.  Fabius  and  Sydenham  are  the  patterns  for  the 
general  and  the  physician.  It  is  said  that  a  good  painter 
can  change,  with  a  stroke  of  his  brush,  the  laughing  into 
the  crying  attitude;  so  much  similarity  and  affinity  is 
between  the  two.  The  same  affinity  exists  between  the 
soldier  and  the  doctor. 

The  most  suitable  mode  of  administering  tonics  is  in 
combination  with  some  aromatics;  the  cinchona  with 
valerian,  or  the  compound  tincture  of  iron,  are  very  use- 
ful. But  there  is  no  remedy  absolutely  specific.  Each 
individual  demands  in  each  disease  a  particular  drug, 
and  a  particular  form  of  administering. 

In  cases  of  mental  derangement  the  greatest  care  must 
be  taken  to  induce  the  patient  to  submit  willingly  to  his 
adviser.  The  insane  must  be  treated  like  children;  they 
must  be  coaxed,  not  kicked,  into  obedience. 

When  melancholy  turns  into  mania,  the  nerves  are 
generally  in  a  state  of  over-excitement,  and  the  conges- 
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tion  of  blood  towards  the  head  causes  often  the  most 
excruciating  pains,  which  drive  the  patient  to  fits  of  rage. 
This  change  occurs  most  frequently  where  jealousy,  or 
insulted  pride,  are  the  causes  of  derangement.  Here, 
love  turns  now  into  a  kind  of  hatred  and  despair;  now 
into  fits  of  ardent  desire,  now  into  total  prostration  of 
mental  or  physical  energy.  In  this  case  the  greatest  aim 
of  the  medical  art  is  to  soften  the  irritability.  Shall  we 
in  this  case  open  the  veins;  bleed  profusely,  and  re- 
peatedly? Or  shall  we  administer  drastics  ?  Or  shall 
we  treat  this  case  like  canine  madness,  with  large  doses 
of  mercury  and  opium.''  All  these  remedies  are  hurtful 
and  useless.  Nature  has  pointed  out  the  way  for  the 
cure  of  this  disorder. 

Those  afflicted  with  this  kind  of  mania  have  a  natural 
dislike  for  food.  Absolute  dieting,  large  quantities  of 
water,  gentle  aperients  mixed  with  the  drink,  particu- 
larly small  doses  of  tartar  of  antimony  thrown  into  their 
drink,  is  the  only  treatment  which  they  require.  If 
otherwise  the  patient  is  well  and  kindly  treated,  not 
harassed  by  the  people  who  surround  him,  the  greatest 
irritation  can  be  subdued.  In  some  cases  it  is  advisable 
to  confine  the  patients  in  large  rooms,  with  as  little  light 
as  possible,  and  to  line  the  walls  and  floors  with  mat- 
trasses  ;  here  they  may  rave  and  jump  at  pleasure. 

When  the  irritation  is  over,  the  most  minute  doses  of 
hemlock,  henbane,  morphia,  or  belladonna,  will  be  of 
great  service. 

Once  I  was  called  to  see  a  lady  whose  husband  had 
the  impudence  to  bring  his  mistress  under  her  roof,  and 
to  obliged  the  wife  to  serve  her  as  her  handmaid.  This 
treatment  had  broken  her  heart  so  much  that  she  fell  into 
a  state  of  melancholy.  Her  brutal  husband  and  his  fa- 
vourite, instead  of  being  moved  to  compassion,  ill- 
treated  her  more  and  more;  the  ill-used  wife  in  a  fit 
of  despair  left  the  fatal  abode,  and  took  refuge  with  her 
parents.  Here  I  found  her  in  a  state  of  mania;  now 
plaiting  straw  instead  of  flowers  in  her  head,  singing  the 
the  most  romantic  airs,  now  laughing  and  jumping  about, 
now  throwing  herself  raving  upon  the  floor.  She  was 
but  twenty-five  years  old,  a  rather  good-looking,  amiable, 
well-educated  lady,  the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy  and 
polished  citizen ;  her  husband  was  a  beggarly  offspring  of 
ancient  aristocracy.     The  demon  of  avarice  had  induced 

Count  T to  pay  his  addresses  to  this  rich  heiress. 

"  O,  save  my  poor  only  child;"  said  the  mother,  when 
I  entered ;  "  save  her,  or  kill  me  together  with  her." — 
"  I  will  try  to  save  her,  but  I  must  have  the  permission 
to  do  whatsoever  I  shall  think  proper."  "  Do  all  that 
you  Uke,  and  save  her,"  replied  the  mother."  At  the 
same  moment  the  daughter  fancied  that  her  mother  was 
her  rival,  who  was  talking  with  her  husband,  and  she 
sank  upon  her  knees,  and  began  to  intreat  jher,  with  the 
most  pathetic  tone,  to  leave  her  husband  alone:  "  I  shall 
inherit  some  thousand  pounds,  I  will  give  them  all  to 
you;  but  leave  my  husband;  he  is  mine;  I  am  his  law- 
ful wife,  he  is  the  father  of  my  children."  In  the  next 
moment  she  rose  furiously  from  the  floor,  threw  herself 
raving  upon  the  sofa,  and  cried  aloud,  "  Murder !  mur- 
der!" I  ordered  an  apartment  of  the  large  house  to  be 
prepared,  lined  with  straw  mattr asses;  the  windows  half 


blocked  up ;  lemonade,  water,  and  ices,  were  the  only 
drinks  to  be  administered  to  her.  In  the  water  I  ordered 
half  a  grain  of  antimony  to  be  put.  As  soon  as  the  room 
was  ready,  she  was  taken  there  during  the  night.  I 
visited  her  three  or  four  times  a-day ;  her  parents 
assumed  the  attendance  upon  her  during  my  absence. 
In  a  few  days  the  irritation  had  subsided.  I  began  then 
to  act  spiritually  upon  her  mind,  and  to  treat  her  inter- 
nally with  small  doses  of  henbane.  Her  food  was  thin 
broth,  and  boiled  fruit.  No  flesh,  no  fowl,  no  fish,  was 
offered  to  her.  From  this  room  she  was  removed  into  a 
garden-house,  from  which  she  could  walk  into  the  lawn 
and  flower-gardens.  The  change  was  highly  gratifying 
to  her  feelings.  Her  mind  began  to  open  to  the  im- 
pressions of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  nature  restored 
her  disordered  mental  faculties  to  their  primitive  har- 
mony. The  kindliness  of  her  parents,  the  feelings  of 
gratitude  for  their  cares,  the  care  for  the  education  of 
her  own  children,  banished  the  heavy  clouds  which 
darkened  her  understanding. 

In  a  similar  way  most  of  the  mental  disorders  caused 
by  love  could  be  removed. 

I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  these  papers  shall  fall 
into  the  hands  of  some  philanthropist:  "  Much  has  been 
done  and  said,"  will  he  exclaim,  "  for  the  improvement 
of  prison  discipline;  shall  nothing  be  done  to  improve 
the  treatment  of  the  most  wretched  of  human  beings.?" 
THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

INGRATITUDE  AND  IMBECILITY  OF 
TYRANTS. 

The  following  description  of  the  condition  of  the  royal 
troops  on  the  Wednesday  evening  of  the  memorable  three 
days'  Revolution  of  Paris,  is  worthy  of  being  preserved  in 
the  memory  of  our  readers  : — 

"  The  royal  troops  were  no  longer  in  a  situation  to 
attack,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  could  act  on 
the  defensive.  They  were  surrounded  by  an  immense 
population  in  arms — a  population  constantly  on  the  alert, 
indefatigable,  fearless,  and  encouraged  on  all  sides  by 
their  friends,  who  at  this  period  occupied  themselves  in 
supplying  all  their  physical  necessities.  But  the  case 
was  entirely  different  with  respect  to  the  troops.  Their 
selfish  and  ungrateful  rulers  cared  not  how  much  they 
suffered  from  famine  or  thirst.  Their  object  had  been  to 
provide  them  with  arms,  under  the  disappointed  hope  that 
they  would  be  enabled  to  provide  themselves  with  nourish- 
ment. Such  was  the  improvidence  of  the  party  of  the 
court,  that  they  had  not  adopted  a  single  measure  neces- 
sary in  case  of  a  reverse.  They  had  provided  neither 
bread,  nor  meat,  nor  wine ;  a  little  brandy  had  been 
served  out  to  them,  and  this  was  all  they  received.  If  a 
few  were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  any  little  assistance,  it 
was  from  the  commiseration  of  those  whom  they  came  to 
massacre.  In  consequence  of  this  neglect,  the  greatest 
confusion  reigned  throughout  the  different  regiments. 
Harassed  not  only  by  inanition,  want  of  sleep,  and  all 
other  physical  privations,  their  moral  courage  also  was 
shaken.  They  found  that  neither  the  king,  nor  the 
dauphin,  nor  any  of  the  leading  men  of  the  government, 
either  countenanced  them  by  their  presence,  or  solaced 
them  by  their  aid.  They  saw  themselves  deserted  by 
the  higher  orders,  and  assailed  at  all  points  by  the 
lower.     This  complete  insulation,  even  in  the  midst  of 
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society^  convinced  them  that  the  cause  they  were  defend- 
ing was  that  of  one  man,  and  that  which  they  were 
opposing  was  that  of  a  whole  nation.  Furthermore,  the 
unexpected  resistance,  and  unlooked-for  determination 
displayed  by  the  citizens,  completed  their  discourage- 
ment ;  every  thing  about  them  and  around  them  was 
either  menacing  or  gloomy  ;  they  had  heard  themselves 
on  all  sides  accused  of  supporting  the  cause  of  despotism 
■ — their  consciences  told  them  that  the  accusation  was 
just.  It  was  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that  mutual 
defiances  and  recrimination  had  now  begun  to  break  out 
amongst  themselves.  Already  many  of  their  comrades 
had  seceded,  and  had  refused  longer  to  oppose  the  cause 
of  the  people ;  others  amongst  them  held  on  their  obe- 
dience, as  it  were,  by  a  thread.  Harassed  by  such  re- 
flections, their  arms  dropping  from  their  tired  hands ; 
•with  the  bare  stones  for  a  couch,  divided  between  the  fear 
of  attack  from  without,  and  of  treachery  from  within,  the 
troops  betook  themselves  to  such  repose  as  fatigue  can 
sometimes  find,  even  amid  the  torments  of  anxiety." 

The  king  himself  was  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  the 
chase,  whilst  his  troops  were  murdering  his  subjects 
wholesale,  because  they  refused  acquiescence  in  a  despotic 
ordonnance,  which  declared  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  be 
suppressed,  little  suspecting  that  the  "  rascally  mob" 
would  evince  such  determination  and  scientific  discipline. 
"  The  very  supposition,  that  nearly  20,000  of  the 
finest  troops  in  Europe  could  be  beaten  by  a  mob  of 
citizens,  hastily  collected,  and  without  arms,  was  scouted 
as  ridiculous ;  and^  although  on  the  very  verge  of  fate,  a 
calm  reigned  over  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud :  its  inhabitants 
were  fully  persuaded  that  the  morrow  would  restore  tran- 
quillity to  the  city,  and  then  for  the  work  of  vengeance  ! 
The  arrest  of  many  eminent  men  was  decreed,  and  a 
council  of  war  summoned,  to  speedily  extirpate  the  po- 
litical heresy  of  many  of  the  liberal  peers^  the  editors  of 
the  journals,  who  had  so  nobly  signed  theirprotest  against 
the  ordonnances,  and  those  fearless  judges,  Messrs.  De 
Belleyme  and  Ganneron,  who,  from  the  judicial  seat  of 
their  respective  tribunals,  had  pronounced  their  illegality. 
Musketry  and  the  guillotine  were  to  be  the  instruments 
of  vengeance  ;  and  dreadful  would  have  been  the  fate  of 
the  proscribed,  had  not  the  valour  of  their  fellow-citizens 
rendered  the  designs  of  arbitrary  power  unavailable. 
Various  and  conflicting  accounts  reached  the  palace  on 
the  morning  of  Thursday.  The  mingled  roar  of  mus- 
ketry and  artillery  was  more  tremendous  than  on  ths 
E receding  day.  Nature  had  not  garnished  the  visible 
orizon  with  a  cloud ;  the  sun  shone  with  splendid  ra- 
diance in  the  blue  serene ;  but  over  the  city,  at  a  low 
elevation,  hung  a  sulphurous  canopy,  which  appeared 
like  a  funeral  pall.  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  surround- 
ing heights  it  must  have  had  the  appearance  of  a  volcano, 
suddenly  throwing  up  its  columns  of  smoke  over  the 
edifices  it  was  about  to  overwhelm.  At  last  arrived  the 
Duke  of  Ragusa,  the  master  executioner,  to  whom  the 
work  of  slaughter  had  been  confided,  pale  and  breathless. 
Reports  had  preceded  him,  and  he  found  all  in  consterna- 
tion. The  Duke  of  Angouleme,  equally  weak  in  adver- 
sity as  heedless  in  prosperity,  was  reviewing  the  troops 
©n  his  arrival ;  he  had  more  the  air  of  a  supplicant  for 
protection  than  the  heir  apparent  to  a  crown,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  soldiery.  Not  a  cry  of  loyalty  to  his  cause 
was  uttered,  to  raise  his  drooping  spirits,  and  the  stoli- 
dity of  consternation  pervaded  every  rank.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  met  the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  and  the  following  sin- 
gular scene  took  place.  The  marshall  recounted  his  dis- 
comfiture, but  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  Dauphin 
exclaiming,  "You  promised  to  hold  out  fifteen  days,  and 
nere  you  are  ;  you  have  betrayed  us,  as  you  did  the  city 


of  Paris  before.  Do  you  know  to  whom  you  speak.''" 
The  disconcerted  marshal  answered,  ''  To  the  dauphin." 
"  The  king  has  made  me  generalissimo  of  the  army," 
was  the  rejoinder,  "  and  in  that  quality  I  declare  you  to  be 
a  traitor."  Then  turning  to  a  garde  du  corps,  he  ordered 
him  to  take  the  marshal's  sword.  However,  snatching 
it  himself,  he  endeavoured  to  break  it  on  the  pommel  of 
his  saddle ;  the  steel  resisteil,  and  the  dauphin  wounded 
his  hand.  He  thereupon  ordered  the  marshal  into  arrest. 
When  the  king  was  informed  of  this  rude  and  absurd 
conduct,  he  was  much  annoyed.  Marmont  was  the  only 
man  of  military  talent  who  remained  attached  to  the 
court.  However,  not  to  disgrace  his  son  in  the  eyes  of 
the  army,  he  ordered  the  marshal's  arrest  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  four  hours,  and  invited  him  to  dine  at  the  royal 
table.  His  cover  was  placed,  but  the  indignant  and  ill- 
treated  officer  did  not  attend." — French  Rei^oluiion  in 
1830. 


SOCIAL  WASPS. 

The  wasp  is  a  paper-maker,  and  a  most  perfect  and 
intelligent  one.  While  mankind  were  arriving,  by  slow 
degrees,  at  the  art  of  fabricating  this  valuable  substance, 
the  wasp  was  making  it  before  their  eyes,  by  very  much 
the  same  process  as  that  by  which  human  hands  now  ma- 
nufacture it  with  the  best  aid  of  chemistry  and  machinery. 
While  some  nations  carved  their  records  on  wood,  and 
stone,  and  brass,  and  leaden  tablets,  others,  more  advanced, 
wrote  with  a  style  on  wax,  others  employed  the  inner  bark 
of  trees,  and  others  the  skins  of  animals  rudely  prepared, 
— the  wasp  was  manufacturing  a  firm  and  durable  paper. 
Even  when  the  papyrus  was  rendered  more  fit,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  art,  for  the  transmission  of  ideas  in  writing,  the 
wasp  was  a  better  artisan  than  the  Egyptians ;  for  the 
early  (attempts  at  paper-making  were  so  rude,  that  the 
substance  produced  was  almost  useless,  from  being  ex- 
tremely friable.  The  paper  of  the  papyrus  was  formed 
of  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  dried,  pressed,  and  polished  ; 
the  wasp  alone  knew  how  to  reduce  vegetable  fibres  to  a 
pulp,  and  then  unite  them  by  a  size  or  glue,  spreading 
the  substance  out  into  a  smooth  and  delicate  leaf.  This 
is  exactly  the  process  of  paper-making.  It  would  seem 
that  the  wasp  knows,  as  the  modern  paper-makers  now 
know,  that  the  fibres  of  rags,  whether  linen  or  cotton, 
are  not  the  only  materials  that  can  be  used  in  the  forma- 
tion of  paper;  she  employs  other  vegetable  matters,  con- 
verting them  into  a  proper  consistency  by  her  assiduous 
exertions.  In  some  respects  she  is  more  skilful  even  than 
our  paper-makers,  for  she  takes  care  to  retain  her  fibres 
of  sufficient  length,  by  which  she  renders  her  paper  as 
strong  as  she  reqmres.  Many  manufacturers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  cut  their  material  into  small  bits,  and  thus  pro- 
duce a  rotten  article.  One  great  distinction  between 
good  and  bad  paper  is  its  toughness ;  and  this  difference 
18  invariably  produced  by  the  fibre  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed being  long,  and  therefore  tough ;  or  short,  and 
therefore  friable. 

The  wasp  has  been  labouring  at  her  manufacture  of 
paper,  from  her  first  creation,  with  precisely  the  same 
instruments  and  the  same  materials ;  and  her  success 
has  been  unvarying.  Her  machinery  is  very  simple,  and 
therefore  it  is  never  out  of  order.  She  learns  nothing, 
and  she  forgets  nothing.  Men,  from  time  to  time,  lose 
their  excellence  in  particular  arts,  and  they  are  slow  in 
finding  out  real  improvements.  Such  improvements  are 
often  the  effect  of  accident.  Paper  is  now  manufactured 
very  extensively  by  machinery,  in  all  its  stages ;  and 
thus,  instead  of  a  single  sheet  being  made  by  hand,  a 
stream  of  paper  is  poured  out,  which  would  form  a  roll 
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large  enough  to  extend  round  the  globe,  if  such  a  length 
were  desirable.  The  inventors  of  this  machinery,  Messrs. 
Fourdrinier,  it  is  said,  spent  the  enormous  sum  of  40,000/. 
in  vain  attempts  to  render  the  machine  capable  of  deter- 
mining with  precision  the  width  of  the  roll ;  and,  at  last, 
accorapMshed  their  object,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  by- 
stander, by  a  strap  revolving  upon  an  axis,  at  a  cost  of 
three  shillings  and  sixpence.  Such  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  workings  of  human  knowledge  and  experience, 
and  those  of  animal  instinct.  We  proceed  slowly  and 
in  the  dark — but  our  course  is  not  bounded  by  a  narrow 
line,  for  it  seems  diflBcult  to  say  what  is  the  perfection  of 
any  art ;  animals  go  clearly  to  a  given  point — but  they 
can  go  no  further.  We  may,  however,  learn  something 
from  their  perfect  knowledge  of  what  is  within  their 
range.  It  is  not  improbable  that  if  man  had  attended  in 
an  earlier  state  of  society  to  the  labours  of  wasps,  he 
would  have  sooner  known  how  to  make  paper.  W^e  are 
still  behind  in  our  arts  and  sciences,  because  we  have  not 
always  been  observers.  If  we  had  watched  the  operations 
of  insects,  and  the  structure  of  animals  in  general,  with 
more  care,  we  might  have  been  far  advanced  in  the  know- 
ledge of  many  arts  which  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  for 
nature  has  given  us  abundance  of  patterns.  We  have 
learned  to  perfect  some  instruments  of  sound  by  exa- 
mining the  structure  of  the  human  ear  ;  and  the  mechan- 
ism of  an  eye  has  suggested  some  valuable  improvements 
in  achromatic  glasses. — Insect  Architecture. 


NUMBER  OF  SPECIES  OF  INSECTS. 

Our  great  and  pious  naturahst  John  Ray  (the  first 
real  naturahst  for  the  animal  kingdom — as  the  equally 
great  Cuvier  has  styled  him),  in  his  ffisdom  of  God  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation,  published  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  tells  us,  respecting  the  number  of  British 
insects, —  "  The  butterflies  and  beetles  are  such  numerous 
tribes,  that,  I  believe,  in  our  own  native  country  alone, 
the  species  of  each  kind  may  amount  to  150  or  more. 
The  fly  kind  (if  under  that  name  we  comprehend  all  the 
flying  insects,  as  well  such  as  have  four  as  such  as  have 
but  two  wings,  of  both  which  kinds  there  are  many  sub- 
ordinate genera)  will  be  found  in  multitude  of  species  to 
equal,  if  not  exceed,  both  the  fore-mentioned  kinds.  The 
creeping  insects  that  never  come  to  be  winged,  though 
for  number  they  may  fall  short  of  the  flying  or  winged, 
yet  are  they  also  very  numerous  ;  as  by  running  over  the 
several  kinds,  I  could  easily  demonstrate.  Supposing, 
tlien,  there  be  a  thousand  several  sorts  of  insects  in  this 
island  and  the  sea  near  it,  if  the  same  proportion  holds 
between  the  insects  native  of  England  and  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  doth  between  "plants  domestic  and 
exotic  (that  is,  as  I  guess,  near  decuple),  the  species  of 
insects  in  the  whole  earth  (land  and  water)  wiU  amount 
to  10,000  :  and  I  do  believe  they  rather  exceed  than  fall 
short  of  this  sum."  Subsequently,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  discovered  a  greater  number  of  Enghsh 
moths  and  butterflies,  he  was  induced  to  consider  that 
the  total  number  of  British  insects  might  be  about  2,000; 
and  those  of  the  whole  earth  20,000. 

Linnaus,  in  the  1761  edition  of  the  Fauna  Sueciee,  de- 
scribed 1,700  species  of  insects,  inhabitants  of  Sweden: 
and,  in  the  12th  edition  of  the  Systema  Naturce,  the  whole 
number  of  these  animals  (Swedish  and  exotic)  with 
which  he  had  become  acquainted  amounted  to  about 
3,000. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  state  of  the  science  of  entomo- 
logy in  the  present  day.     Mr.  Stephens  has  given  us  a 


Catalogue  of  named  British  insects,  amounting  to  10,000; 
and,  since  the  time  of  its  publication,  numerous  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  list.  It  was  a  curious  coincidence, 
that  our  poet  of  nature,  Thomson,  should  have  hit  upon 
this  very  number,  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  vast 
profusion  of  summer  insects :  and  Mr.  Stephens  has  hap- 
pily adopted  the  hues  printed  below  in  italics  as  lus 
motto : — 

''  By  myriads,  forth  at  once, 

Swarming  they  pour;  of  all  the  varied  hues 

Their  beauty-beaming  parent  can  disclose. 

Ten  thousand  forms '.   ten  thousand  different  tribes 

People  tke  blaze,'' 

Mr.  Mac  Leay,  whose  general  knowledge  of  the  extent 
of  modern  collections  cannot  be  questioned,  stated,  in  the 
second  part  of  his  Hora  Entomologicee  (p.  469),  published 
in  1821,  that  there  were  certainly  more  than  100,000  of 
the  annulose  animals  (nearly  synonymous  with  the  Lin 
naean  insects)  preserved  in  the  various  collections. 

Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence,  adopting  a  conjecture  of 
Decandolle,  that  the  number  of  species  of  plants  may  be 
somewhere  between  110,000  and  120,000,  observe,  that, 
"  as  a  vast  number  of  phanerogamous  plants  and  fungi 
are  inhabited  by  several  species  of  insects,  we  may  form 
some  idea  how  immense  must  be  the  number  of  existing 
insects ;  and  how  beggarly  does  Ray's  conjecture  of 
20,000  species,  which  in  his  time  was  reckoned  a  mag- 
nificent idea,  appear  in  comparison  !"  After  instituting 
a  comparison  between  the  numbers  of  British  insects  with 
that  of  British  phanerogamous  plants,  whereby  it  appears 
that,  on  the  average,  there  are  more  than  six  insects  to 
each  plant ;  these  authors  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that, 
"  if  we  reckon  the  phanerogamous  vegetables  of  the  globe, 
in  round  numbers,  at  100,000  species,  the  number  of 
insects  would  amount  to  600,000."  If  we  say  400,000, 
we  shall,  perhaps,  not  be  very  wide  of  the  truth. 

With  respect  to  the  relative  proportion  of  the  different 
orders  to  each  other,  INIessrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  state, 
that  the  Coleoptera  may  be  considered  as  forming  at 
least  one  to  two  of  our  entire  insect  population.  Now, 
however,  that  the  same  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the 
minuter  Hymenoptera,  Diptera,  and  Lepidoptera,  as  has 
been  long  given  to  the  small  Coleoptera,  we  find  this 
calculation  gives  too  great  a  share  to  the  beetles.  In  Mr. 
Stephens's  Catalogue  they  barely  reach  one.  third  of  our 
native  insects.  If,  therefore,  we  take  the  group  of  pre- 
daceous  beetles  (being  the  one  which  has  been  most  re- 
cently investigated  in  the  detail  of  its  species  with  aU 
possible  advantages  and  assiduity  by  Dejean)  we  find 
that,  although  it  did  not  bear,  in  the  Svstema  Nuturce,  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  whole  order  of  beetles  than  one 
to  sixteen,  yet  not  only  in  Stephens's  Catalogue  of  the  En- 
glish species,  but  also  in  the  general  Catalogue  of  Dejean, 
the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  Coleoptera  is 
about  one  to  sixteen.  And,  as  I  have  already  stated  that 
the  number  of  species  described  by  Dejean  may  be 
averaged  at  2,000,  the  whole  number  of  beetles,  at  the 
above  rate,  would  not  exceed  16,000  ;  and,  by  adding 
4,000  more  for  other  known  species,  the  number  would 
not  exceed  20,000  ;  and  yet  Count  Mannerheim,  in  his 
recent  monograph  upon  the  Staphylinidse,  states  that 
Dejean  had  informed  him,  in  1830,  that  he  then  pos- 
sessed nearly  18,000  Coleoptera;  and  the  baron  himself 
informed  me,  two  years  ago,  that  he  possessed  between 
20,000  and  21,000  Coleoptera.  And  by  estimating  the 
beetles,  as  above,  at  one  to  three  of  the  insect  tribes,  we- 
shall  only  obtain  60,000.  What  a  wide  field,  therefore, 
remains  to  be  investigated,  before  we  shall  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  600,000  or  even  400,000  species  sup- 
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posed  by  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  to  exist ;  and  how 
absurd  does  it  seem  to  consider  our  systems,  or  rather 
system,  as  firmly  established,  whilst  so  little  is  compara- 
tively known  ! — J.  O.  Wcsticood,  in  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist. 

IMMORTALITY. 

{^Concluded from  our  last.) 
The  physiological  objections  of  materialists  prove  nothing 
at  all,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject.  They 
proceed  upon  an  assumption  of  knowledge  which  we  do 
not  possess.  Their  facts  are  mere  nonentities  in  argu- 
ment, as  both  sides  of  the  question  employ  the  same  facts 
in  their  own  defence.  Our  knowledge  of  mind  and 
matter  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  decide  this  or  any 
similar  question,  upon  matter-of-fact  principles,  as  some 
people  call  them  ;  for  matters  of  fact  themselves  are  the 
greatest  of  all  riddles,  and  confounding  to  the  human 
judgment.  We  are  told  that,  by  compressing  the  exposed 
brain,  by  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand,  the  consciousness 
may  be  instantly  destroyed,  and  restoi'ed  again  after  the 
pressure  is  removed ;  and  this  is  sufficient,  in  tlie  opinion 
of  our  matter-of-fact  philosophers,  to  prove  that  the  mind 
is  a  nonentity,  and  merely  an  effect  produced  by  some 
chemical  action  of  matter,  as  they  choose  to  call  it.  If 
they  were,  what  they  pretend  to  be,  matter-of-fact  phi- 
losophers, they  would  have  stated  another  corresponding 
opposite  fact,  which  completely  overthrows  their  gossa- 
mer fabric  of  infantine  logic,  namely,  that  somnambulists, 
in  a  state  of  equal  unconsciousness  and  forgetfulness, 
perform  all  those  actions  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
calling  rational,  without  being  sensible  when  they  awake 
of  anything  they  have  performed.  This  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness is  no  proof  of  mental  annihilation ;  it  only 
proves  that  the  correspondence  between  the  mind  and  the 
external  world  is  destroyed,  or  so  wonderfully  modified 
as  to  surpass  the  comprehension  of  the  waking  mind. 
It  moreover  proves,  what  we  mean  to  assert,  that  there 
are  two  lives  in  every  individual ;  that  when  the  one 
sleeps  the  other  wakes,  and  vice  versa.  Hence  it  is  an 
inference  actually  founded  upon  experience.and  matter 
of  fact,  that  life  is  indefinitely  prolonged,  and  other 
■worlds,  other  scenes,  other  modes  of  being,  are  expe. 
rienced,  after  the  fleeting  shadows  of  this  life  are  over. 

There  is  no  greater  excess  of  presumption  and  arro- 
gance on  the  part  of  man  than  the  attempt  to  disprove 
such  a  sublime  and  exhilarating  doctrine  by  anatomy  and 
physiology,  sciences  which  are  yet  so  much  in  their  in- 
fancy, that  even  those  who  make  them  a  professional 
study  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  demonstration  and 
unanimous  acknowledgment  of  their  first  principles.  It 
is  only  by  analogy  that  anything  can  be  inferred  upon  a 
subject  of  this  nature ;  and  all  religion,  natural  and  re- 
Tealed,  pours  in  a  flood  of  evidence  in  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  life  and  immortality.  This  evidence  is,  no 
doubt,  given  in  riddles  and  mysteries;  but  these  do  not 
overturn  the  original  proposition  upon  which  they  are  all 
based.  The  mysteries  are  suited  to  the  infantine  state  of 
society  and  the  human  mind.  They  are  terrific  and  un- 
reasonable, because  men  in  a  rude  and  uncultivated  state 
are  equally  unreasonable  themselves,  and  can  only  be 
over-ruled  by  the  terrors  of  the  law.  But  the  human 
mind  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  letter  of  these 
mysteries.  They  are  merely  the  simple  rude  outline 
of  an  important  truth,  which  will  be  gradually  refined  and 
rationalised  as  society  progresses — but  never  destroyed. 

Moreover,  no  creed,  no  system  of  philosophy  or  of  so- 
ciety, which  denies  this  doctrine,  or  does  not  acknowledge 
it  as  a  demonstrable  truth,  can  ever  become  universal. 


Whatever  individuals  may  think  of  it  in  private,  the 
affirmative,  and  not  the  negative,  will  always  prevail.  It 
is  a  doctrine  in  which  the  species  take  a  particular  inte- 
rest ;  it  is  ennobling  to  their  natures ;  it  is  cheering  to 
their  rninds  in  the  prospects  of  dissolution  ;  it  satisfies 
the  aspirations  of  intellect  and  imagination,  to  whose 
horizon  of  perfectibility  there  are  no  discernible  limits  ; 
it  is  consistent  with  philosophy,  with  matter  of  fact,  with 
revelation.  There  is  not  a  generous  and  amiable  feehng 
in  our  nature  which  does  not  delight  in  its  anticipation  ; 
and  there  is  not  a  painful  desponding  influence  of  the 
soul  which  is  not  roused  into  action  by  the  supposition  of 
the  contrary.  In  fact,  the  abstract  but  comprehensive 
word  HAPPINESS  is  decidedly  in  its  favour,  whilst  the 
equally  abstract  and  comprehensive  word  miskry  is  in 
favour  of  the  negative.  We  do  not  envy  the  feelings,  nor 
admire  the  party-spirit  of  those  who  have  ranged^them- 
selveson  the  side  of  gloom  and  endless  night — the  devil's 
battalion  to  a  certainty. 

Farther  than  a  mere  affirmation  we  cannot  go ;  we  can- 
not lift  the  veil  of  futurity  and  peep  into  the  mysteries  of 
other  modes  of  being;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  the 
same  universal  laws  of  Nature  will  prevail  for  ever,  amid 
all  the  varied  changes  of  life  and  being.  These  la'.vs 
however,  may  be  infinitely  modified  and  variegated,  so  as 
to  produce  the  very  opposite  effects  to  those  which  are 
now  familiar  to  us.  This  is  a  world  of  corruption  (the 
devil's  kingdom,  as  every  planet  and  satellite  is),  and 
therefore  our  bodies  breed  corruption  ;  we  are  loathsome 
to  ourselves  as  well  as  others  by  nature.  This  mav  not 
always  be  so ;  it  is  merely  a  type  of  the  present  mode  of 
being,  and  may  be  entirely  reversed  where  happiness 
predominates,  and  society  displays  universal  content- 
ment. Tliis,  and  similar  truths,  we  may  conclude  from 
our  knowledge  of  Nature ;  but  the  minute  particulars  of 
a  state  of  more  refined  existence  is  beyond  our  discovery, 
and  therefore  silence  upon  the  subject  is  what  prudence 
must  always  dictate,  provided  that  silence  be  not  con- 
strued into  denial  or  indifference,  which  must  always  be 
revolting  to  the  great  majority  of  our  species. 

_With  these  few  general  observations,  we  take  leave  of 
this  subject  for  the  present. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  "  WOMAN." 

NO.    VII. 

The  sexual  division  of  Nature  is  a  doctrine  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  The  progress  of  science  is  always 
giving  more  and  more  development  to  the'splendid  truth. 
The  idea  of  a  sexual  distinction  was  confined  at  first  to 
the  animal  creation  alone,  where  it  required  no  particular 
sagacity  to  discover  it.  When  the  study  of  the  vegeta- 
ble world  was  elevated  into  a  science,  a  similar  sexual 
organisation  was  manifest  in  plants.  Still  the  limited 
ideas  of  confirmed  philosophy  refused  to  extend  it  be. 
yond  the  sphere  of  organic  nature,  until  the  late  disco- 
veries of  chemistry  have  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
a  similar  twofold  sexual  character  in  the  mineral  world 
itself.  The  same  system,  therefore,  characterizes  the 
three  great  kingdoms;  and  thus  we  are  led  by  analogy, 
in  a  resistless  manner,  to  the  conclusion  that  all  nature 
is  twofold,  male  and  female. 

This  is  the  universal  view  of  the  subject,  and  it  ought 
to  be  well  understood  before  we  descend  into  particulars 
respecting  the  individual.  We  have  already  designated 
the  secret  acting  power  of  the  universe  as  God,  and  the 
external  visible  manifestation  as  Nature.  The  first 
being  male,  the  second  female.  The  first  being  the 
power  of  Nature,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
from  our  doctrine  of  the  harmony  of  Nature,   that  the 
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male  of  every  animal  should  be  the  most  powefful  of  the 
two,  as  a  representative  of  that  power.  The  second 
being  the  form  of  the  universe^  in  which  consists  its 
beauty,  it  follows  also  upon  the  same  principle  of  ana- 
logy that  Woman  also  should  be  characterized  less  by 
strength  and  vigour  of  body,  and  more  by  beauty  of 
form  and  colour.  These  are  two  obvious  reasons  why 
men  ^nd  women  are  so  constituted,  and  mutually  distin- 
guished by  their  respective  pecuUarities.  This  is  in  a 
more  striking  manner  characteristic  of  man  than  of  any 
other  animal,  inasmuch  as  he  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
image  of  God  upon  earth. 

The  peculiarities  of  those  two  natures  are  strength  and 
love,  or  physical  and  moral  power;  the  first  peciJiarly 
male,  the  second  peculiarly  female.  The  male  is  first, 
the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God,  inasmuch  as  he 
requires  no  education  to  develop  his  strength.  It  is 
brute  force.  It  grows  by  eating  and  drinking,  and  mus- 
cular action,  and  is  peculiarly  individual  and  incommu- 
nicable; it  gathers  not  by  experience  or  intercourse 
with  others;  it  begins  and  ends  with  the  individual  him- 
self, the  lowest  species  of  animal  power.  It,  however, 
fortifies  itself  by  means  of  the  inventions  of  art,  and 
thus  creates  an  artificial  strength,  which  continues  to 
accumulate  by  the  progress  of  mind.  The  perfecting  of 
the  female  nature  is  more  the  result  of  knowledge  and 
delicacy  of  taste  than  that  of  man  ;  it  is  a  more  tender 
plant,  more  difficult  to  rear,  but  more  valuable  and  more 
powerful  when  brought  to  perfection.  The  strength  of 
woman  lies  in  her  mind,  her  affection,  her  endearments, 
and  the  passive  susceptibilities  of  her  nature.  These 
endowments  are  not  appreciated  by  savages  and  barba- 
rians,  consequently  woman  is  by  nature  a  slave  at  the 
outset  of  her  career,  and  doomed  to  continue  a  slave  till 
the  moral  power  by  which  alone  she  can  gain  an  ele- 
vated status  in  society  becomes  a  match  for  the  muscular 
vigour  and  brute  force  of  man.  This  comes  by  degrees: 
there  is  no  short  or  royal  road  to  it.  She  gains  ground 
as  science  and  refinement  advance. 

But  in  making  this  distinction  between  the  two  sexes, 
let  no  one  suppose  that  we  make  one  or  other  sex  exclu- 
sive proprietors  of  those  respective  qualities  which  cha- 
racterize them,  for  both  natures  belong  to  each;  we  al- 
lude merely  to  the  leading  or  prevaiUng  character  that 
has  distinguished  the  two  sexes  in  all  ages.  This  re- 
mark is  necessary  to  check  the  captiousness  of  many, 
■who  take  less  delight  in  the  study  of  nature  aud  the  dis- 
covery of  truth,  than  in  marring  the  forms  and  conceal- 
ing the  beauties  of  both  by  the  mask  of  sophistry  and 
the  spirit  of  contradiction. 


Hydrographic  Paper. — Such  are  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  water  that  we  have  no  doubt  that  future  gene- 
rations will  be  entirely  igiiorant  of  the  use  of  ink,  except 
as  an  historical  fact.  We  shall  no  longer  write  with  pen 
and  ink,  but  pen  and  water.  Even  now  the  dawn  of  the 
new  system  has  appeared,  in  a  species  of  paper  so  pre- 
pared by  soaking  it  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  then 
covering  it,  when  dry,  with  finely-powdered  galls.  If 
the  blackening  takes  place  immediately,  it  must  be  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  present  liquid,  so  destructive  to 
furniture,  &c. ;  but  it  provides  no  remedies  against  blots, 
which  would  instantly  appear  by  a  drop  of  pure  water 
falling  from  the  pen,  or  from  the  point  of  one's  nose  on 
a  frosty  morning  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  tears  of  the  ladies 
when  committing  their  pathetic  sentimentalities  to  paper. 

The  Lamplighter  Insect. — This  astonishing  insect 
is  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and,  what  is 


wonderful  to  relate,  she  carries  by  her  side,  just  above 
her  waist,  two  brilliant  lamps,  which  she  lights  up  at 
pleasure  with  the  solar  phosphorous  provided  by  her  na- 
ture. These  little  lamps  do  not  fiash  and  glimmer  like 
that  of  the  firefly,  but  give  as  steady  a  light  as  the  gas 
light,  exhibiting  two  perfect  spheres  as  large  as  a  minute 
pearl,  which  afford  light  enough  in  the  darkest  night  to 
enable  one  to  read  print  by  them.  On  carrying  her  into 
a  dark  closet  in  the  day  time,  she  immediately  illuminates 
her  lamps,  and  instantly  extinguishes  them  on  coming 
again  into  the  light.  But  language  cannot  express  the 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  these  lucid  orbs  in  miniature, 
with  which  nature  has  furnished  this  queen  of  the  insect 
kingdom. — Field  Naturalist's  Magazine. 

Filtering  Machine. — Take  a  large  flower-pot,  and 
put  either  a  piece  of  sponge  or  some  cleanly  washed 
moss  (sphagnum  is  to  be  preferred)  over  the  hole  at  the 
bottom,  fill  the  pot  three-fourths  full  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  clean  sharp  sand  and  charcoal  broken  into 
pieces  about  the  size  of  peas;  on  this  lay  a  piece  of  linen 
or  woollen  cloth,  large  enough  to  hang  over  the  sides  of 
the  pot.  Pour  the  water  to  be  filtered  into  the  basin 
formed  by  the  cloth,  and  it  will  come  out  pure  through 
the  sponge  at  the  bottom.  The  cloth  must  be  frequently 
taken  out  and  washed,  as  must  the  sand  and  charcoal, 
and  the  piece  of  sponge  or  moss  at  the  bottom.  The 
larger  the  pot,  the  more  complete  will  be  the  filtration. 
The  charcoal  is  easily  procured  by  burning  a  few  pieces 
of  wood  in  a  slow  fire.  This  is  the  cheapest  description 
of  filter  we  know  of. — Gardener's  Magazine. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

Disseminator's  letter  cannot  he  conveniently  answered  this 
week  by  the  Alpine  Philosopher,  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. 

We  have  received  Mr.  M'^Diarmid's  letter,  and  Masque- 
Tier's  pamphlet  on  a  reformed  alphabet  and  universal 
language.  A  universal  language  will  ultimately  be 
formed  by  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  promote  that  end  must  always  do  some  little 
good.  But  it  is  a  gigantic  work,  and  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  the  co-operation  of  many  generations.  Mas- 
querier  only  analyzes  sounds  and  letters.  But  the  most 
important  of  all  analysis  is  that  of  meanings  and  roots 
of  words.  There  w  more  affinity  between  different  lan- 
guages than  men  are  aware  of.  Philology  and  etymo- 
logy will  yet  accomplish  this  great  work.  We  shall  pro- 
bably make  a  few  more  remarks  in  a  future  number. 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  will  deliver  a  Lecture 
on  Tellurism,  otherwise  Animal  Magnetism,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  27th  inst.,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Admittance,  Threepence : 
Ladies  free.  His  hour  for  consultation  is  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  day-time  (Sundays  not  excepted), 
or,  by  appointment,  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle- street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 
It  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  moral  law,  that  it  annexes 
no  rewards  or  punishments  to  obedience  or  disobedience. 
It  is  not  a  magisterial  law,  although  the  magisterial  law 
has  adopted  some  of  its  precepts.  The  moral  law  merely 
says,  "thou  shalt  not  do  it,"  or  "  thou  shalt  do  it,"  and 
leaves  the  reward  or  the  punishment  to  God  only.  This, 
like  all  the  other  types  of  old  religion,  throws  light  upon 
the  progress  of  human  nature,  and  its  final  destiny.  It 
is  the  emblem  of  perfection ;  a  beau  ideal  of  a  state  of 
society  in  which  the  knowledge  of  our  duty  will  be  a  suf- 
ficient stimulus  to  prompt  us  to  the  performance.  We 
do  not  imagine  that  such  a  state  of  perfection  is  attain- 
able, for  this  is  supposing  a  termination  to  the  progress 
of  mind  in  the  pursuit  and  attainment  of  knowledge  and 
happiness.  But  there  is  a  propriety  in  having  this  beau 
ideal  ever  before  us,  as  a  compass  to  direct,  and  a  stand- 
ard by  which  to  judge  of  our  proficiency;  and  this 
standard  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  words  of  the 
prophet,  when  speaking  of  the  millennium,  or  kingdom 
of  God  :  "  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  hearts,  and  write  it 
in  their  inward  parts,  and  they  shall  teach  no  more  every 
man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying. 
Know  the  Lord ;  for  all  shall  know  me,  from  the  least 
unto  the  greatest."  This  must  be  regarded  as  hyperboli- 
cal: true  only  in  a  poetical  or  highly  figurative  sense; 
for  if  it  were  literally  realised,  it  would  put  a  final  stop 
to  all  social  intercourse,  and  exchange  of  individual 
thoughts  and  opinions. 

Perfect  ignorance  and  perfect  knowledge  are  one  and 
the  same  thing ;  only  the  one  is  passive,  the  other  active ; 
the  one  is  uncoascious,  the  other  conscious.  In  respect 
to  progress  they  are  equal ;  for  perfect  ignorance  is  in- 
capable of  thought,  and  perfect  knowledge  has  no  occasion 
to  think :  they  are  both  stationary,  and  equally  incapable 
of  learning  or  improvement.  Man  moves  between  these 
two  extremes :  all  progress  is  between  them.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vi«e,  justice  and 
injustice,  or  any  two  extremes  of  nature.  No  finite  being 
can  ever  arrive  at  either.  They  exist  in  the  universal 
mind  alone — Devil  and  God — and  never  can  have  an  in- 
dividual or  personal  development. 

The  beau  ideal  of  society,  therefore,  is  impracticable ; 
and  consequently  the  reduction  of  the  physical  or  magis- 
terial law  to  a  purely  moral  or  metaphysical  law  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  possibility  for  a  finite  being.  There  is  only 
an  approximation,  such  as  that  of  the  two  sides  of  a 
hyperbola,  for  ever  approaching  nearer  to  each  otiier,  btit 
never  meeting.  Rewards  and  punishments  are  eternal ; 
they  are  indispensable  stimulants  to  action  for  all  finite 


beings  possessed  of  life.  We  find  them  of  essential  use 
in  training  all  animals  ;  the  dog  is  trained  by  the  whip  ; 
the  horse  by  the  curb ;  domestic  animals  are  taught 
cleanliness  and  obedience  by  the  same  species  of  disci- 
pline. It  is  of  no  use  to  reason  with  them :  the  only 
reason  which  they  can  understand  is  pain  and  pleasure. 
This  is  the  logic  of  the  brute ;  and  when  we  analyze  our 
own  logic,  or  the  logic  of  the  most  refined  intelligence 
conceivable,  we  find  after  all  that  it  is  nothing  more  than 
pain  and  pleasure  of  a  more  spiritual  and  intellectual 
character.  What  is  moral  sense,  but  a  sense  of  right  and 
•wrong,  in  so  far  as  they  are  productive  of  pleasure  and 
pain  ?  What  is  a  good  judgment,  but  a  power  of  discri- 
minating between  truth  and  error,  harmony  and  discord, 
good  and  evil,  or  pleasure  and  pain  ?  Reason,  with  the 
rational  animal,  is  the  same  genus  of  discipline  as  reward 
and  punishment  with  the  brute.  With  the  former  the 
impression  is  made  directly  on  the  mind ;  with  the  latter, 
on  the  body. 

But  man  himself  begins  life  with  the  character  of  a 
brute  ;  his  physical  powers  are  developed  before  his  in- 
tellectual powers  ;  the  gratification  of  his  passions,  and 
the  fear  of  bodily  injury,  are  his  ruling  motives.  With 
such  a  being,  rewards  and  punishments  are  gross  and 
sensual;  riches,  pomp,  and  splendour,  for  the  one;  stripes, 
bonds,  and  imprisonment  for  the  other.  In  a  state  of 
barbarism  it  must  be  so ;  and  the  mode  of  discipline  can 
only  change  with  the  character  of  the  people.  Can  the 
character  change  on  a  sudden — can  any  act  of  the  legis- 
lature change  it  ?  No  ;  no  artificial  system  can  change 
the  people's  minds,  because  it  is  impossible  to  make  them 
all  suddenly  agree  upon  essential  points ;  and  without 
this  agreement  every  projected  system  of  co-operation  or 
union  must  come  to  nothing.  Can  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture make  all  men  Methodists,  or  St.  Simonians,  or  Owen- 
ians  ?  It  is  impossible.  It  can  only  be  by  the  process  of 
public  discussion  that  any  principle  or  set  of  principles 
can  ever  be  established ;  and  that  process  is  always  a  long 
and  a  dreary  process  for  the  individual,  however  short  it 
may  appear  to  posterity,  who  become  acquainted  with  it 
only  through  the  medium  of  history.  Even  education 
could  not  be  universally  bestowed  by  means  of  the  legis- 
lature, for  sectarians  woiild  not  permit  it  to  be  universal, 
and  partial  education  would  have  very  little  effect  in  ra- 
tionalising the  public  mind;  witness  the  effect  it  has 
upon  our  college-bred,  tutored,  and  travelled  scions  of 
gentility,  or  literati.  Are  they  more  united  than  the 
vulgar  themselves  upon  subjects  that  concern  the  afiairs 
of  the  nation  ?  And  what  better  education  could  we 
expect  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  receive,  even  if  the  whole 
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revenue  ef  the  diurch  was  devoted  to  national  education  ? 
Even  when  every  individual,  every  chimney-sweep  in 
the  country,  could  write  with  ease  and  elegance, — even 
suppose  they  could  converse  with  fluency  upon  abstract 
metaphysical  questions,  and  general  philosophical  sub- 
jects,— this  is  no  more  than  many  thousands  can  do,  who 
are  now  wrangling  with  each  other  upon  the  very  elements 
of  knowledge,  and  treating  each  other  as  the  demons  of 
ignorance,  demoraUsation,  and  irrationahty. 

As  no  act  of  the  legislature,  no  advantages  of  education, 
could  reconcile  mankind,  they  could  not  assimilate  their 
moral  character.  This  change  is  gradual ;  it  is  the  effect 
of  time,  and  public  reflection.  It  is  always  going  on ; 
always  advancing  from  the  gross  to  the  more  refined ; 
but  its  movement  is  imperceptible,  except  by  comparing 
the  character  of  one  generation  with  another.  A  leap 
from  immorality  into  morality,  by  any  sudden  or  artificial 
process,  is  as  absurd  and  unnatural  as  an  instantaneous 
transition  from  light  to  darkness  without  the  intervention 
of  twihght. 

But,  notwithstanding,  one  thing  is  evident  enough  ; 
that  it  is  possible,  by  general  education,  and  improvement 
of  the  external  circumstances,  to  refine  the  moral  sense 
of  (he  poor  to  a  certain  extent.  Education  always  refines 
the  moral  feelings,  although  it  does  not  rationalize  the 
pupil.  To  be  rational,  in  the  extreme  sense  of  the  word, 
is  to  be  infallible,  or  perfect.  This  can  never  be  the  lot 
of  man  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  very,  very  Uttle  that 
any  man  knows,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that 
there  is  no  individual  who  is  entitled  to  the  distinction  of 
•  rational.  Men  are  rational  in  degree  only,  or  by  compa- 
rison with  each  other.  Some  are  more,  and  some  less, 
but  all  are  irrational ;  but  he  is  the  most  rational  who 
has  the  most  correct  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  universal  science,  and  whose  principles  are  found 
to  be  most  in  accordance  vrith  every  department  of  human 
knowledge  or  human  thought.  By  general  education  of 
the  people  we  prepare  the  way  for  these  universal  prin- 
ciples ;  for  we  create  a  desire  for  enquiry  and  a  taste  for 
reflection.  Ignorant,  illiterate  men  will  seldom  reason  on 
general  principles ;  and  when  they  do,  they  do  it  with 
timidity,  and  a  slavish  reverence  to  the  opinions  of  otiiers, 
whom  they  imagine  to  be  vastly  superior  to  themselves, 
and  endowed  with  an  indefinable  sort  of  gift,  with  which 
it  would  be  preposterous  in  them  to  contend.  They  are 
generally  individualists,  iUiberal,  violent,  suspicious  of 
trick,  imposture,  &c.,  and  are  almost  universally  guilty 
of  flying  to  the  very  opposite  extreme,  when  once  they 
have  abandoned  any  particular  system  of  doctrine.  In 
this  opposite  extreme  they  are  frequently  greater  bigots 
tlian  before,  inasmuch  as  they  now  interest  themselves 
more  earnestly  in  the  subjects  connected  with  it.  It  is 
not  until  they  are  humbled,  and  tired  out  by  long  and 
useless  discussion,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  neutrahty 
and  indifference,  that  they  can  be  said  to  be  emtitled  to 
the  slightest  share  of  the  honours  of  a  liberal  name.  This 
state  of  neutrahty,  however,  comes  by  knowledge  and  re- 
flection, and  is  often  the  fruit  of  many  years'  keen  con- 
tention in  those  who  attain  to  it  j  but  the  greater  propor- 
tion never  do  attain  to  it,  but  live  and  die  in  the  spirit  of 
rancour  and  hostihty  against  all  opposing  parties. 


As  long  as  men  are  actuated  by  sudi  feehngs,  punish- 
ments of  a  gro6B  and  corporeal  nature  are  necessary :  the 
law  must  hold  the  whip  over  their  heads  to  keep  them  in 
subjection.  It  is  only  the  fear  of  death  or  imprisonment, 
or  some  physical  evil,  that  can  have  any  weight  with  such 
infuriated  partizans.  Shame  and  reproach  can  have  no 
effect ;  for  they  care  not  for  the  reproach  of  an  enemy, 
and  a  friend  would  justify  them  for  the  commission  of 
any  species  of  crime  in  behalf  of  the  common  cause.  The 
moral  sense  of  the  community  is  divided  in  opinion  ;  and 
when  this  is  the  case  the  moral  law  is  unavaihng.  The 
law  of  the  magistrate  must  intervene,  and  usurp  supreme 
control. 

Suppose  society  divided  into  two  large  parties;  one 
party  maintained  that  property  is  common  to  all,  another 
denied  it.  The  former  party,  of  course,  regards  theft  as 
impracticable ;  the  latter  regards  it  as  amoral  crime.  la 
such  a  state  the  moral  law  is  useless,  because  shame 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  former  party,  which  would 
be  for  ever  committing  depredations.  To  preserve  peace 
the  magistrate  must  act,  and  supplant  the  moral  law  by 
the  criminal  law. 

But  suppose  the  principles  of  the  whole  population, 
upon  general  morality,  to  be  the  same,  and  their  minds 
refined  by  knowledge,  and  their  circumstances  comfort- 
able, shame  and  public  opinion  woxdd  then  be  omnipo- 
tent. There  would  be  no  party  to  whom  the  aggressor 
could  resort  for  justification  and  applause,  after  com- 
mitting what  another  party  esteemed  an  injury.  There 
would  be  one  opinion  only  on  the  subject,  and  the  force 
of  that  opinion  would  prevent  the  act,  and  reUeve  the 
magistrate  of  his  duty. 

To  introduce  the  moral  law,  then,  we  must  universalize 
the  pubhc  mind,  or  bring  the  people  to  unanimity  upon 
general  principles.  Till  then  the  magistrate  must  em- 
ploy the  terrors  of  the  law,  and  only  relax  his  severity 
by  degrees,  as  the  habits  of  men  improve.  But  as  long 
as  human  passions  exist  there  will  always  be  some  offences 
committed.  The  lowest  species  of  minds,  whom  Nature 
has  destined  to  be  the  sciUhons  of  the  species,  or  some- 
thing worse,  and  whose  existence  is  indispensable  for  the 
performance  of  certain  necessary  duties,  must  always 
give  a  Uttle  employment  to  the  judge,  whose  punishments 
will  become  more  and  more  moitd  as  the  spirit  o£  the  age 
advances. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  see  an  end  to  magisterial 
punishments ;  but  we  can  see  a  beginning  to  a  moral 
system,  founded  upon  universal  principles,  which  shaH 
socialize  the  human  race  to  a  much  greater  extent  tha|i 
now,  and  be  for  ever  improving,  time  without  end. 

Of  children  we  have  already  expressed  our  opinion 
that  corporal  punishment  is  necessary  for  them  in  youth; 
to  be  commenced  as  soon  as  they  can  comprehend  its 
meaning,  and  gradually  abandoned  as  they  become  capa- 
ble of  reasoning  and  moralizing.  The  same  law  of  pro- 
gress applies  to  individuals  and  the  species.  That  which 
has  been  must  be  for  ever.  Nature  is  always  the  same. 
We  change  our  laws,  not  because  Nature  changes,  but  be- 
cause society  is  getting  older  and  more  experienced  ;  but 
children  are  always  equally  inexperienced  in  every  age, 
and  the  mode  of  disciphne  with  them  is  eternal.    There 
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may  be  great  changes  in  respect  to  the  subjects  taught, 
and  the  privacy  and  publicity  of  the  education  ;  but  a  rod 
will  to  all  eternity  be  the  best  application  to  the  back  of 
an  obstinate  young  fool ;  because  it  is  suited  to  the  spirit 
by  which  he  is  actuated. 

In  conclusion,  we  add  that  rewards  and  punishments 
are  tfie  bipolar  law  of  animal  life,  by  which  all  its  move- 
ments are  influenced.  They  can  never  cease  to  be  em- 
ployed, both  physically  and  metaphysically ;  but  they 
will  always  conform  themselves  to  the  spirit  of  the  age^ 
and  keep  time  with  the  progress  of  the  public  mind. 
But  when  political  and  religious  universalism  is  esta- 
blished in  any  country^  the  moral  law  will  then  have  a 
universal  jurisdiction,  and  the  exercise  of  the  magisterial 
law  will  from  that  time  gradually  be  dispensed  with.  Till 
that  time  the  number  of  culprits  and  crimes  must  increase. 
At  that  time  they  begin  to  diminish  ;  and  this  is  all  the 
line  of  distinction  between  the  old  world  and  the  new ; 
the  kingdom  of  the  Devil  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  But 
although  crimes  are  multiplying  in  the  Devil's  reign, 
men  are  not  degenerating.  The  increase  of  criminals  is 
no  proof  of  the  deterioration  of  the  species ;  since  those 
criminals  are  created  by  the  atiditional  restrictions  of  the 
laws  enacted  in  defence  of  covetousness,  selfishness,  and 
private  monopoly.  Crime  in  the  abstract  or  the  aggre- 
gate is  virtue.  It  is  a  necessary  check  upon  the  selfish 
principle;  tlie  revenge  of  Nature  upon  hoarders  of  wealth 
and  appropriators  of  other  men's  wages.  It  helps  to 
destroy  the  evil  of  monopoly,  by  scattering  the  heaps  of 
indolent  and  unproductive  acquisitiveness. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SHEPHERD. 

Sib, — Can  you  afford  me  a  corner  in  your  valuable 
little  paper  for  a  few  questions  to  the  "  Alpine  Philoso- 
pher," on  the  interesting  subject  of  his  present  letters.'^ 
I  am  afraid  I  am  too  late  this  week,  however ;  but,  if  so, 
you  will  perhaps  favour  me  next  week. 

l6t.  Does  the  "  Alpine  Philosopher"  consider  the  brain 
as  the  organ  through  which  the  mind  manifests  itself  on 
earth  ? 

2nd.  Does  he  consider  that,  in  insanity,  it  is  the  ab- 
stract substance  mind  that  is  diseased,  or  its  organ  .'' 

In  his  second  letter  (paragraph  3rd)  he  calls  will  and 
reason  tlie  creative  faculty ;  in  the  10th  paragraph  he  calls 
imagination  a  creative  faculty  also,  or  something  tanta- 
mount to  that.  Thirdly,  then,  he  Avill  much  obhge  me 
by  telling  rae  in  what  respect  will  and  reason  is  the  crea- 
tive faculty,  and  in  what  respect  imagination  is  a  creative 
faculty  ? 

Lastly,  Is  wiU  a  primitive  power  of  the  mind,  or  is  it 
the  effect  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  circumstances  and 
other  primitive  faculties  on  each  other  ? 

I  make  these  enquiries  in  Uie  purest  spirit  of  enquiry, 
knowledge  being  the  motive;  and  upon  the  purport  of 
the  "  Alpine  Philosopher's"  reply  will  probably  dep^id 
the  tenor  of  some  future  observations  by 

DISSEMINATOR. 
April  80.  


ON  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

LETTER  V. 

Fongor  vice  cotii,  acutum 

Reddere  qui  ferrum  valet,  exscrs  ipsa  secHndi. 

Hor,  an  Poetica. 
Like  imto  a  whet-stone,  which,  Tv-ithoat  cutting,  sharpens  the 
pruQiDg-knife. 

I  RETURN  my  sincere  thanks  to  Disseminator,  tlie  first 
among  the  readers  of  the  Shepherd  who  has  had  sufficient 
frankness  to  address  some  important  questions  concerning 
the  subject  of  my  letters. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  researches  after  truth,  I  will 
answer  these  questions  as  plainly  and  fairly  as  possible. 

According  to  my  physiological  and  philosophical  prin- 
ciples, each  individual  life  presents  two  aspects,  the  real 
or  material,  and  the  ideal  or  immaterial  aspect. 

These  two  aspects  are  the  necessary  results  of  the  one 
great  principle  of  nature,  the  principle  of  polarity.  The 
ideal  or  immaterial  aspect  is  the  positive,  the  real  or  ma- 
terial aspect  is  the  negative  pole  of  individual  life.  The 
one  is  commonly  called  soul ;  the  other  organism,  or 
body. 

Each  organism  has  a  corresponding  soul,  or  each  soul 
has  a  corresponding  organism.  They  are  both  equally 
necessary  and  integral  constituents  of  the  living  being. 
The  plant  has  a  vegetative  so\d,  the  animal  a  sensitive 
soul,  and  man  a  thinking  and  self-conscious  soul ;  and 
vice  versa. 

The  human  soul,  or,  what  is  the  same,  the  human 
mind,  is  not  an  abstract  substance,  but  the  one  positive 
an(i  active  principle,  in  opposition  to  the  negative  and 
passive  principle,  the  body  or  the  organism. 

This  principle  is  one,  but  has  different  forms  or  modes 
of  action ;  it  is  similar  to  the  hght,  which  is  one,  and  yet 
shows  itself  in  different  colours.  And  who  would  say 
that  light  is  an  abstract  substance  ? 

The  mind  can  also  be  considered  both  as  the  one  living 
principle,  or  as  the  totality  of  the  different  modes  by 
which  it  acts  or  is  acted  upon. 

I  said  that  the  soul  cannot  be  conceived  without  9. 
reaUty  corresponding  to  its  ideality,  in  the  same  way 
that  a  sculptor  cannot  be  conceived  without  the  marble 
block  in  which  he  embodies  his  ideas. 

The  human  mind  has  three  distinct  primitive  forms, 
to  which  the  three  systems  of  the  human  body  are  cor- 
responding—the vegetative,  the  animal,  aud  the  sensitive. 
Thus  the  whole  body  is,  correctly  speaking,  the  statue 
which  the  spiritual  artist  has  called  to  individual  life  from 
the  marble  block  of  matter.  But  as  far  as  the  brain  is 
the  centre  of  the  sensitive  system,  and  the  sensitive  sys- 
tem is  the  positive  pole  of  the  human  body,  the  .organs 
the  brain  are  also  the  conductors  of  the  different  modes 
of  action  of  the  human  mind. 

I  call  the  organs  of  the  teain  conductors  of  the  human 
mind,  because  I  consider  the  action  of  the  mind  upon  the 
body  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  most  spiritual  form  of 
magnetic  agency. 

In  fact,  the  brain  in  foetus  is  nothing  but  a  bladder 
filled  with  water.  According  as  the  plastic  power  of  the 
mind  moves  magnetically  this  watw,  the  water  assumes 
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the  shape  and  consistency  of  brain.  Yet  the  brain  itself^ 
with  its  organs,  is,  after  its  full  growth,  still  surrounded 
with  water,  in  order  that  the  magnetic  fluid  may  act 
speedily  from  within  and  from  without,  according  to  the 
actions  and  passions  of  the  mind. 

The  mind  as  the  one  positive  principle  can  never  be 
diseased,  but  it  can  be  diseased  in  the  different  forms 
under  which  it  exercises  its  activity.  Yet  since  the  dif- 
ferent individual  functions  exercised  by  the  mind  are 
exercised  through  particvdar  corresponding  systems  or 
organs,  it  is  clear  that  the  organs  themselves  are  always 
affected  when  the  particular  function  to  which  they  are 
adapted  is  disturbed. 

For  the  cure  of  the  mental  diseases,  however,  it  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  know  that  there  is  a  continual 
action  and  reaction  of  the  mind,  and  its  different  func- 
tions upon  the  body  and  its  different  organs ;  that  insanity, 
however,  generally  proceeds  from  the  mind,  be  it  affected 
from  without  or  from  within ;  and  that  insanity  in  this 
case  must  be  treated  rather  morally  than  medically. 

Will  is  a  creative  faculty,  and  indeed  also  one  of  the 
primitive  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  wiU  is  the  power 
of  self-determination.  This  power  is  evinced  in  the  ele- 
ments in  chemical  affinities ;  it  becomes  more  visible  in 
the  plants,  shows  itself  in  greater  perfection  in  the  higher 
classes  of  animals,  and  reaches  its  summit  in  the  most 
civilized  state  of  mankind. 

The  first  word  that  the  reasoning  being  utters  is  "  I 
will."  Certainly  this  will  is  finite ;  it  is  the  inheritance 
of  a  finite  being ;  but  it  is  original  and  primitive,  and  is, 
as  well  as  any  other  faculty  in  man,  capable  of  greater  or 
less  development.  It  is  a  creative  faculty,  because  it  is 
the  internal  spring  that  moves  to  good  or  bad  deeds,  to 
rational  or  irrational  undertakings.  Circumstances  do 
not  create  the  will ;  they  only  offer  the  opportunities  to 
exercise  its  action ;  but  the  will  often  creates  or  destroys 
circumstances. 

Reason  is  a  creative  power,  because  it  generates  the 
fundamental  principles  of  science  in  general.  In  fact 
reason  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  subject  and  object  of 
primitive  knowledge. 

"  Disseminator"  asks  me  likewise  how  imagination  is 
a  creative  faculty .'' 

Truly  whosoever  has  ever  watched  the  working  of  this 
internal  magician  will  be  astonished  at  this  question. 
The  artist,  the  poet,  the  architect,  are  they  not  creators.^ 
Hope  and  fear,  pain  and  pleasure,  happiness  and  mi- 
sery, are  they  not,  for  the  most  part,  the  creations  of  our 
imagination.-*  And  who  could  or  would  deny  to  this  fa- 
culty the  creative  power  ?  I  certainly  would  not,  who, 
often  immerged  in  the  world  of  bitter  realities,  have 
had  no  other  consolation  but  to  set  this  power  into 
action,  and  to  create  in  me  and  around  me  the  most 
cheering  prospects  of  human  perfectibility  and  everlast- 
ing bliss.  THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 


REVELATION. 

We  were  asked  by  a  gentleman,  one  Sunday  evening, 
whether  it  was  God  or  the  Devil  who  inspired  the  Scrip- 
tures.^ and  on  our  answering  '^^  both,"  he  replied,  ''then 


we  may  presume  that  there  is  a  mixture  of  error  and 
truth  in  them,  and  consequently  they  are  not  to  be  relied 
upon."  The  Scriptures  are  an  image  of  the  universjd 
existence  itself.  They  contain  the  two  extremes,  blended 
in  such  a  way  as  to  appear  absurd  and  contradictory,  both 
to  believers  and  unbelievers.  The  former,  through  a 
slavish  fear  and  false  reverence,  shut  their  eyes  upon  all 
their  defects,  for  they  cannot  reconcile  them  with  reason 
and  common  sense;  and  tlie  latter  cast  off  their  fear,  and 
give  vent  to  the  ebulhtions  of  ignorance  and  indignation. 
Were  they  written  like  the  ordinary  productions  of  men, 
they  would  be  worth  nothing,  and  contain  nothing  de- 
monstrative of  any  superiority  of  origin ;  for  in  order  to 
be  like  nature,  and  consequently  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  they  ought  to  be  written  in  such  a 
way  as  to  appear  both  false  and  true  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  They  must  be  both  evil  and  good,  cruel  and  kind, 
unreasonable  and  reasonable;  and  they  must  develop  the 
evil  first  and  the  good  afterwards,  the  false  first  and  the 
true  afterwards. 

This  double  or  bipolar  character  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  types  and  substances,  or  the  carnal  and  spiri- 
tual sense  of  the  word.  When  interpreted  in  the  first 
sense,  the  word,  except  the  mere  historical  narrative,  is 
almost  all  false  together.  The  promises  of  the  Bible  are 
made  to  a  small  and  obscure  people.  The  blessings  of 
redemption  are  only  to  a  few,deUverance  is  promised  to 
Jerusalem  alone,  and  the  dominion  over  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  is  declared  to  be  the  inheritance  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion  only.  This  is  the  literal,  the  partial, 
or  the  individual  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  the  carnal  in- 
terpretation. No  faith  is  to  be  put  in  it.  It  is  an  impo- 
sition, it  comes  from  the  devil;  as  an  apostle  says,  "  the 
letter  kilkth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth  life."  So  far  the  Bible 
is  false,  because  it  is  individualized.  But  it  becomes  true 
by  another  mode  of  interpretation,  which  itself  points 
out;  namely,  by  universalizing  the  word.  Thus  the  book 
itself  says  to  the  Jews'' Yearenof  my  people;"  consequently 
the  promises  were  not  made  to  them;  not  made  to  matter, 
but  to  mind.  It  is  an  election  of  the  heart,  the  head, 
the  affections,  and  the  principles  of  each  individual, 
which  is  to  be  saved ;  and  not  an  election  of  individuals, 
who  are  all  alike  dear  to  God.  The  wicked  are  to  be 
eternally  destroyed,  the  good  to  be  eternally  preserved, 
and  all  men  saved.  This  is  the  riddle,  and  very  beauti- 
ful it  is. 

But,  as  our  querist  replied.  What  was  the  use  of  a. 
revelation  which  no  one  could  understand;  could  we  not 
have  done  as  well  without  one  ? 

A  revelation  was  never  intended  to  convey  any  instruc- 
tion to  mankind,  without  experience.  Experience  is  the 
school  of  wisdom;  therefore  revelation  has  taught  nothing 
of  itself.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  discoveries  of 
science,  and  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  for  its  de- 
velopment. If  God  had  communicated  knowledge  to 
man  in  this  way,  he  would  have  irrationalized  him, 
levelled  him  to  the  rank  of  a  brute,  which  receives  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  it  practises  (whether  of  weaving 
like  a  spider,  spinning  like  a  worm,  or  building  like  2 
beaver)  directly  from  nature,  without  the  previous  pro- 
cess of  reason  and  experience.     Man  is  a  rational  being 
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and  must  find  out  all  these  things  by  dint  of  mental 
labour,  as  he  finds  food  for  himself  by  dint  of  bodily 
labour.  Revelation,  then,  as  objectors  would  have  it, 
would  be  an  evil,  an  insult  to  a  rational  nature. 

"  Then  what  is  the  use  of  a  revelation  if  it  teaches  no- 
thing? It  has  done  more  harm  than  good."  Most 
assuredly  it  has  done  more  harm  than  good;  and  it  will 
do  more  good  than  harm.  It  has  done  harm,  because  it 
has  been  individualized ;  it  will  do  good  when  it  is  uni- 
versalized, for  it  will  lead  men  to  the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  their  future  destiny.  As  light  pours  upon  science  it 
pours  upon  revelation  also,  and  at  last  the  mystery  is 
discovered,  and  made  as  palpable  to  the  human  under- 
standing as  the  most  matter-of-fact  experiments  in  che- 
mistry. All  difiiculties  are  removed ;  faith  and  hope  are 
satisfied ;  and  infidelity  and  liberalism  are  justified,  and 
contented  with  a  greater  amount  of  evidence  for  the  one, 
and  of  liberty  and  equality  for  the  other,  than  either 
party  ever  anticipated.  The  wanderings  of  the  human 
mind  are  then  terminated,  their  principles  are  socialized, 
and  they  see  in  this  strange  book,  so  beloved  on  the  one 
hand  and  so  hated  on  the  other,  the  whole  plot  clearly 
though  enigmatically  drawn  out,  and  the  consummation 
anticipated  thousands  of  years  before  it  was  realized. 
This  will  afford  the  most  sublime  demonstration  of  the 
universal  providence  of  God,  the  only  species  of  evidence 
for  a  rational  mind,  because  the  only  way  in  which  God 
can  be  revealed.  The  revelation  or  demonstration  of 
God  is  preparing ;  it  is  the  consummation  of  the  old 
world,  the  threshold  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  mad. 
ness  to  think  of  redeeming  the  world  without  it;  all 
atheistical  attempts  will  come  to  nothing. 

You  see,  then,  the  necessity  of  revelation  being  as  it 
is — a  mystery.  It  involves  an  absurdity  to  imagine  it 
any  other  thing,  or  not  to  have  been  given  at  all;  but 
both  believers  and  unbelievers  are  equally  in  the  dark  on 
these  things.  The  former  say  it  is  not  a  riddle,  which  is 
a  lie;  and  the  latter  say,  because  it  is  a  riddle,  it  is  evi- 
dently unworthy  of  God,  which  is  an  absurdity. 

But  although  the  universal  meaning  of  the  word  is  the 
only  true  meaning  of  value,  there  was  frequently  a  little 
truth  in  the  types,  merely  to  keep  alive  the  faith  of  man- 
kind. Faith  would  never  have  been  preserved  without 
some  such  evidence.  Hence  we  find  many  little  fulfil- 
ments of  prophecies  throughout  the  history  of  the  church, 
upon  which  zealots  rely  as  irrefutable  evidences  of  the 
final  truth  of  their  partial  opinions ;  many  fulfilments  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  to  prove  it  the  man  of  sin  and  son 
of  perdition;  curious  fulfilments  in  the  history  of  the 
French  wars,  to  prove  Napoleon  himself  the  beast,  and 
France  the  kingdom  of  the  beast.  But  the  same  are 
found  for  England  and  Protestantism,  and  the  same  in 
the  human  body  itself;  to  prove  all  men  the  beast,  which 
is  the  true  and  final  meaning,  or  universalism.  But  until 
men  come  to  universalism  they  go  through  the  types  of 
individualism,  and  finding  there  curious  and  striking  ful- 
filments, their  faith  is  preserved,  and  on  they  move  in 
firm  reliance  on  the  promises;  whilst  others,  seeing  these 
fulfilments  defective,  or  common  to  both  parties,  are  con- 
founded, reject  them  both,  and  become  infidels  and  athe- 
ists.   Extremes  are  always  wrong. 


FATALISM,  UNIVERSALISM,  &c. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SHEPnERD, 

Sir,— In  reading  a  late  work  by  H.  L.  Bulwer,  Esq., 
entitled,  "  France,  Social,  Literary,  and  Political,"  my 
attention  was  instinctively  fixed  on  some  passages  in  it, 
and  I  was  led  to  draw  up  a  few  queries  and  remarks 
upon  them.  Presuming  that  they  may  not  be  inappli- 
cable to  the  pages  of  the  Shepherd;  and  hoping,  more- 
over, that  they  may  elicit  some  observations  of  your  own 
on  the  subject  they  refer  to,  I  have  ventured  to  offer 
them  to  your  notice,  together  with  the  extracts  which 
gave  rise  to  them. 

Speaking  of  the  French  revolution  of  1789,  Mr.  Bul- 
wer says: 

"  In  the  history  of  all  nations  an  invisible  hand  seems 
ever  mingling  with  human  affairs,  and  events  apparently 
the  most  distant  and  inseparable  are  linked  mysteriously 
together.  Louis  XIV.  founds  an  absolute  system  of 
order  on  the  same  powerful  noblesse,  for  whose  adherents 
he  is  thus  obhged  to  provide.  The  evil  attendant  upon 
a  greater  good  produces  in  turn  its  calamity  and  advan- 
tages. The  destruction  of  the  great  aristocracy  burthened 
the  monarch  with  the  vices  of  the  gentry;  and  the  wrath 
of  the  people  delivered  the  nation  for  a  time  into  the 
hands  of  the  mob. 

"  The  fanatics  who  traversed  the  unnatural  career  of 
those  gloomy  times  have  passed  away,  and  produced 
nothing  in  their  generation  for  the  immediate  benefit  of 
mankind.  But  Providence,  ever  watchful  for  futurity, 
was  even  then  preparing  its  events.  The  terrible  philo- 
sophers of  the  Salut  public,  like  the  husbandman  in  the 
fable  of  Esop,  dug  for  a  treasure  impossible  to  find ;  but 
as  the  husbandman,  by  reason  of  stirring  the  mould 
about  his  vines,  so  fertilized  the  soil  as  to  make  it  abun- 
dant to  his  successors,  so  these  rash  and  mistaken  philo- 
sophers, in  quest  of  impossible  advantages,  produced 
ulterior  benefits;  and  while  they  lost  their  labour,  en- 
riched posterity  by  the  vanity  of  their  search." 

The  above  extract  evinces  that  a  faint  glimmering  of 
the  science  of  Universalism  had  entered  the  mind  of  the 
distinguished  writer:  but  he  speaks  in  somewhat  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  He  says,  "  An  invisible  hand 
seems  ever  mingling  with  human  affairs."  The  cautious 
manner  in  which  he  puts  forth  this  important  opinion  is 
in  some  degree  to  be  accounted  for  when  we  have  read 
some  other  passages  of  his  book.  He  evidently  fears  the 
consequences  to  which  the  above  admission  leads,  namely, 
to  fatalism;  for  he  says,  in  speaking  of  the  merits  of 
two  historical  works,  written  by  M.  Thiers  and  M. 
Mignet,  beginning  with  the  former, 

*  *  *  "it  displays  a  spirit  that  would  be  singu- 
larly impartial  were  it  not  warped,  at  times,  by  a  system 
— false,  because  it  denies  the  possibility  of  an  accident- 
horrible,  because  it  breaks  down  all  distinction  between 
crime  and  virtue,  making  both  the  necessity  of  a  position. 

"  M.  Mignet,  who  has  written  upon  the  same  epoch  as 
M.  Thiers,  has  been  guilty  of  the  same  fault.  He,  too, 
has  seen  an  infernal  fatalism  connecting  all  the  horrors, 
with  all  the  energies,  with  all  the  crimes,  with  all  the 
triumphs  of  the  revolution." 
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And,  in  a  note  to  the  last  sentence,  he  adds : 

"  According  to  this  system,  all  the  terrible  leaders  of 
that  time  are  concentrated,  as  it  were,  into  one  execu- 
tioner; all  society  into  one  malefactor.  Now,  Mr.  Exe- 
cutioner, strike  off  the  head  of  your  victim ;  nobody  can 
call  you  a  bad  man;  you  are  only  doing  your  duty,  the 
duty  which  Providence  has  set  you;  and  it  is  all  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world,  and  for  the  advantage  of  future 
generations.  If  the  poor  creature  delivered  to  you  be 
innocent,  be  no  malefactor,  that  is  no  business  of  yours; 
law,  i.  e.  the  law  of  destiny,  has  decided  that  you  shall 
strike:  therefore,  be  quick;  and  never  think  there  is 
any  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  your  task,  though  it  be  a 
bloody  one." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  although,  at  one  time,  Mr. 
Bulwer  admits  that  the  "  invisible  hand"  is  ever  min- 
gling  with  human  affairs,  at  another  time  he  repudiates 
the  idea  that  that  same  directing  power  could  possibly 
have  any  thing  to  do  in  originating  the  horrors  of  the 
Bevolution.  Like  the  priests,  he  in  the  same  breath  pro- 
claims that  the  Providence  of  God  presides  over  every 
event,  yet  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  vices,  the 
crimes,  the  miseries,  the  littlenesses  of  man, — attributing 
all  these,  we  suppose,  to  chance  or  accident. 

But,  Sir,  as  you  have  often  said,  how  can  anything 
come  to  pass  in  human  society,  in  Nature,  by  accident.'' 
for,  if  it  can  be  so,  then  there  is  no  plan,  no  system,  no 
harmony  in  Nature,  and  all  is  chaos  and  confusion. 

Yet  there  are  numerous  individuals  who  would  call  an 
acknowledgment  of  this  plan,  this  design  in  Nature, 
"  the  doctrine  of  fatalism,"  and  attach  to  it  consequences 
of  the  most  terrific  import,  who  would  look  upon  it  as  a 
doctrine  which  at  once  annuls  all  idea  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, and  confounds  vice  with  virtue,  and  virtue  with 
vice ;  for  if  a  man,  say  they,  believes  that  all  his  actions, 
the  most  minute  as  well  as  the  most  important,  the  best 
as  well  as  the  worst,  are  pre-ordained  by  imperious 
necessity,  does  he  not  at  once  deem  himself  exonerated 
from  blame  and  undeserving  of  praise?  and  will  he  feel 
compunction  or  remorse  for  having  injured  his  fellow- 
creatures,  or  for  committing  the  vilest  enormities  .^  Does 
Tiot,  they  ask,  this  doctrine  of  fatalisrh  give,  in  fact,  the 
same  countenance  to  bad  as  to  good  actions,  and  render 
its  believers  indifferent  to  the  praise  or  censure  of  their 
fellow  men  ? 

Now,  Sir,  these  are  important  considerations;  and  as 
universalism  (if  I  understand  it  aright)  is  but  another 
name  for  fatalism,  it  behoves  us  to  consider  seriously  the 
vahdity  of  these  oft- repeated  objections. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  idea  of  fatalism  does  not  ne- 
cessarily render  inoperative  the  moral  faculty  ;  I  mean 
that  approbation  of  right  and  justice  which  seems  almost 
intuitive  in  man  ;  nor  can  it  prevent  a  man  from  acting, 
or  render  him  indifferent  or  insensible  to  the  pleasure  or 
the  pain  which  may  result  from  his  actions,  from  feeling 
pleasure  in  a  consciousness  of  right  action,  and  regret  at 
the  consciousness  of  wrong  action ;  consequently,  although 
a  man  may  abstractedly  believe  that  all  his  motives  and 
actions  are  predestined  by  fate,  and  that  he  is  therefore 
not  morally  responsible  for  them;  yet  he  will  order  his 
conduct  in  hfe,  in  every  respect,  as  if  he  was  responsible. 


and  as  if  it  rested  with  himself  what  he  should  will  and 
what  he  should  do.  The  only  philosophic  reasons,  I 
imagine,  he  has  for  attributing  his  actions  to  necessity  is, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  he  is  convinced  that  the  precise 
position  in  which  he  finds  himself  at  any  given  period  of 
his  life,  is  but  the  effect  of  antecedent  causes,  over  which 
he  had  no  possible  control ;  and  in  the  next  place,  he  is  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  design  can  be  attributed  to  God,  if  man 
can  in  any  way  act  without  the  cognizance  or  the  control 
of  God,  which  he  must  be  capable  of  doing,  if  he  really 
possesses  perfect  freedom  of  action  ;  and  if  he  does  pos- 
sess this  entire  freedom  of  action,  the  well-being,  the 
improvement,  nay,  the  very  existence  of  human  society 
rests  with  man  alone,  and  not  with  God  or  Nature,  an 
inference  which  is  tantamount  to  the  setting  up  of  man 
to  be  independent  of  his  Maker. 

May  we  not,  however,  conclude  that  human  action 
possesses,  in  common  with  other  of  Nature's  attributes, 
a  bipolar  character,  and  is  capable  of  being  separated  into 
two  parts — namely,  the  finite  action,  which  relates  to  the 
particular  individual ;  and  the  infinite,  which  relates  to 
the  species  at  large  ?  moreover,  that  a  man  may  be  free 
in  actions  which  refer  to  his  own  finite  being  only  ;  but 
in  those  which  refer  to  his  infinite  connexion  with  the 
species,  that  he  may  be  under  the  sole  direction  of  God 
or  Nature  ?  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  what  are  finite 
actions,  and  what  are  infinite ;  because,  in  the  abstract, 
all  actions  seem  to  run  into  infinity;  but,  as  we  cannot 
conceive  how  God  can  trouble  himself  with  every  insig- 
nificant motive  and  feeling  which  actuates  man  in  his  in- 
dividual character,  so  neither  can  we  conceive  how  such 
immensely  important  actions  as  those  which  made  up  the 
characteristics  of  the  French  Revolution  could  be  out  of 
the  pale  of  Nature,  or  independent  of  the  direction  and 
design  of  God.  W.N. 

London,  21st  April,  1835. 

TO^THE  EDITOR. 

Sir,— The  pages  of  the  Shepherd  all  real  lovers  of  uni- 
versal truth  and  happiness  must  delight  to  contemplate. 
I  feel  a  pleasing  satisfaction  when  my  eyes  run  over  each 
article,  and  find  them  treating  upon  subjects  calculated 
to  rouse  the  sleeping  energies  of  man,  and  to  lead  him 
forth  to  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  for  he  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, carry  woman  along  with  him.  Woman,  power- 
less, but  full  of  power;  a  slave,  yet  governing  the  world; 
Ignorant,  but  bearing  infinite  wisdom  within  her.  For 
what  is  man  but  woman's  masculine  self — woman  stronger 
built  ?  his  mother's  body  his  first  home,  his  mother's 
breast  his  first  nourishment,  his  mother's  care  his  first 
preservation,  and  his  mother-mind,  or  soul,  his  first 
thoughts  and  inward  self  .J'  Oh  man,  man,  in  thy  infancy 
thou  art  all  thy  mother's,  and  thy  mother  all  to  thee ;  and 
what  art  thou  in  manhood,  with  all  thy  fancied  superio- 
rity, but  the  dupe  of  woman's  ignorance  and  vanity?  But 
how  great,  how  grand,  how  godhke  thy  nature,  had 
woman  knowledge  how  to  instruct  thee  !  Cannot  a  vir- 
tuous woman  awe  thee  into  silence,  and  subdue  all  thy 
baser  passions  with  a  frown  ?  and  a  cunning  woman  has 
made  the  brave  betray  his  country,  and  delivered  the 
strong  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy.  A  woman  can  set 
thee  free,  and  make  thee  blessed;  a  woman  can  make  thee 
a  slave,  and  lead  thee  to  destruction.  Then  where  is 
man's  boasted  superiority  ?  only  in  his  own  imagination ; 
for  he  is  woman's  captive  even  till  the  spark  of  life 
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bounds  delighted  forth  to  infinity.  If,  then,  this  is  the 
power  of  woman,  and  man  will  be  proud  to  own  to  him- 
self the  feeUng  Nature  has  wisely  seated  tliere,  how  ne- 
cessary it  is  woman  should  receive  the  most  extended 
education,  that  she  may  lead  the  world  to  freedom,  not 
to  ignorance  and  vice  !  If  man  can  now  be  perfecting 
his  re<lemption  whilst  there  is  in  existence  laws  deroga- 
tory to  man  and  insulting  to  woman,  Avhilst  we  see  an 
ignorant  and  slavish  education  forced  on  the  human  fa- 
milyi  particularly  on  woman,  may  we  not  infer  how 
greatly  it  would  facilitate  truth  and  Uberty,  did  the  laws 
give  to  woman  a  superior  education,  and  equal  power 
with  the  male  ?  It  must  be  obvious  to  any  intelligent  in- 
dividual, the  more  ignorant  the  woman,  the  more  artful. 
The  woman  best  instructed  cannot  stoop  to  the  meanness 
of  deception  ;  she  feels  her  equality,  and  spurns  to  screen 
herself  by  a  falsehood  from  an  angry  husband ;  and  this 
firmness  of  character  generally  marks  her  children's 
actions  through  life. 

Turn  back  the  pages  of  past  history,  read  the  biogra- 
phical sketches  of  eminent  men,  and  you  will  find  the 
most  prominent  characters  recorded  there  are  those  whose 
mothers  possessed  the  greatest  fund  of  understanding  and 
love,  for  these  two  admirable  qualities  ever  inhabit  one 
breast.  Love  is  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  binds  man  to 
man.  The  fool  never  loves ;  passion  impels,  but  love 
was  never  known  to  direct  him.  He  lives  for  himself 
alone^  and  all  his  acts  are  for  his  own  gratification.  Love 
is  the  reverse ;  it  is  universal  harmony,  the  delight  of 
life,  for  which  all  should  desire  to  exist ;  not  a  selfish 
individual  passion,  but  a  virtuous  desire,  that  teaches  us 
to  obey  the  command  of  God  (to  love  thy  neighbour  as 
tiiyself).  Love  is  the  most  powerful  and  good  when  cor- 
rectly understood,  and  directed  to  the  universal  good  of 
mankind.  A  wise  woman,  in  this  age  of  barbarous  laws, 
made  in  the  darker  ages,  may  be  justly  deemed  a  pheno- 
menon, and  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  the  male  part 
of  her  family,  who,  regardless  of  surrounding  prejudices, 
have  given  her  leisure  and  liberty  to  attain  these  brilliant 
acquirements,  that  raise  her  above  her  sex ;  for  maa  is 
by  law  made  superior,  and  has  a  direct  influence  over  the 
female's  person  ;  whilst  woman's  ruling  power  comes  in- 
directly, unseen  by  a  common  observer.  Both  among  the 
great  and  in  the  lower  walks  of  society,  there  can  be 
found  many  female  stars  :  this  should  teach  our  rulers 
that  man  is  in  advance  of  the  laws,  and  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  a  speedy  annihilation  of  the  old  code.  The  waves 
are  continually  roUing  over ;  the  glittering  lamps  of 
heaven  ever  revolving ;  man  progressing ;  all  nature  alive 
and  in  motion ; — ^but  laws ;  they  alone  are  immovable 
and  dead :  they  are  immovable  ;  they  do  not  facilitate  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  man  ;  they  are  dead,  as  they  do 
not  give  life  to  virtue.  Has  mankind  advanced  one  step 
by  the  liberty  to  marry  out  of  the  established  church .'' 
Are  not  the  arbitrary,  derogating  laws  unaltered  ?  and 
they  are  the  bane  of  freedom  and  universal  equality. 
These  abominable  laws  make  woman  a  deceiver  to  man^ 
and  man  a  slave  to  the  power  of  princes.  Individual 
man  deserves  our  gratitude  and  admiration ;  but  when 
combined  together  with  the  laws,  a  resolute  resistance  to 
their  power,  and  a  determination  to  break  to  pieces  our 
galling  fetters.  P.  A.  S. 

RAPID   SKETCH    OF   THE  PRESENT  STATE 
OF  ELECTRICITY. 

Professor  A.  Db  la  Rive  has  published  in  four  suc- 
cessive numbers  of  the  Bibliotheque  Universeile,  for  the 
year  pastj  an  able  historical  view  of  the  principal  disco- 


veries made  in  electricity  within  the  last  few  years.  His 
memoir  concludes  with  the  following  re^um*/; — 

In  terminating  this  historical  sketch,  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  render  as  complete  as  possible,  it  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  deemed  amiss  if  we  present,  in  a  few  words, 
the  state  in  which  it  leaves  the  science  of  electricity. 

1st.  Two  different  principles  are  acknowletlged  to  exist 
in  electricity  ;  the  laws  of  action  to  which  these  princi- 
ples give  rise  have  been  determined,  both  when  they  are 
isolated  and  at  rest,  and  when  they  are  in  motion  in  order 
to  unite.  But  the  nature  of  them  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined ;  nothing  has  yet  been  done  but  to  advance 
hypotheses,  which  are  still  unsatisfactory — such  especially 
as  that  which  regards  them  as  very  subtle  fluids,  en- 
dowed with  certain  distinct  properties.  It  is  probable 
that  they  are  rather,  both  of  them,  different  modifications 
of  the  ethereal  matter  which  fills  the  universe,  and  whose 
vibrations  constitute  light ;  modifications,  the  nature  of 
which  cannot  be  known  until  the  most  intimate  proper- 
ties of  electricity  have  been  more  thoroughly  studied  and 
ascertained. 

2nd.  It  has  been  successfully  determined  that  magnet- 
ism is  only  the  result  of  natural  electric  currents.  But 
what  is  the  disposition  of  these  currents  in  magnetized 
bodies  ?  What  is  the  cause  which  gives  rise  to  them, 
and  what  is  the  reason  that  a  very  small  nurabet  of  bodies 
only  is  susceptible  of  the  magnetic  virtue  ?  These  are 
questions  which  cannot  yet  be  answered. 

3rd.  All  the  sources  of  electricity  are  probably  at  pre- 
sent known  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  laws  which,  in  each 
case  govern  its  development,  we  are  still  very  far  from 
having  discovered  them. 

4th.  The  influence  which  bodies  may  exert  over  elec- 
tricity, either  when  placed  in  its  track,  or  interposed  be- 
tweeen  it  and  the  points  towards  which  its  exterior  action 
is  directed,  has  been  within  a  short  time  past  studied  with 
great  care.  Many  curious  phenomenon,  in  relation  to 
this  influence,  have  been  discovered  ;  some  laws  even  have 
been  settled :  but  the  number  of  anomalies  and  unex- 
plained effects  is  still  very  considerable.  It  is  probable 
that,  in  the  investigation  of  this  class  of  facts,  means  may 
be  found  of  arriving  at  some  notions  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  electricity,  and  the  relations  which  connect  this 
agent  with  ponderable  matter. 

5th.  The  effects  which  electricity  produces  on  bodies 
are  now  well  known ;  the  laws  to  which  they  are  subject 
are  in  general  well  determined;  but  their  connexion  with 
the  cause  which  produces  them  rests  only  on  hypotheses, 
which  can  boast  but  very  little  solidity,  and  which  have 
lately  been  very  much  shaken.  It  is  by  an  enquiry  into 
this  connexion  by  a  study  in  detail  of  those  effects,  that 
we  are  to  find  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  more  just  idea 
of  the  nature  of  electricity,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  effects 
to  which  it  evidently  gives  rise,  as  well  as  which  aVe  per- 
haps erroneously  ascribed  to  it,  and  which,  such  as  che- 
mical phenomena,  have  probably  no  other  relation  to  it 
but  that  of  being  occasioned  by  the  operation  of  the  same 
agent. 

6th.  Finally,  after  having,  from  its  very  origin,  framed 
and  demolished  theories  to  account  for  the  action  of  the 
Voltaic  pile,  philosophers  are  not  yet  united  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  and  although  at  the  present  timethe  chemical  theory 
of  this  admirable  apparatus  may  perhaps  be  most  in 
vogue,  it  still  requires  the  support  of  further  observation 
to  be  generally  adopted,  and  definitely  substituted  for  the 
electromotive  theory  of  Volta,  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  which  is  now  fairly  demonstrated. 

This  brief  recapitulation  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  not- 
withstanding the  importance  of  the    discoveries  with 
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which  electricity  has  been  enriched^  that  which  remains 
to  be  done  in  this  part  of  physical  science  is  perhaps  more 
considerable  than  all  that  has  hitherto  been  done,  since 
almost  all  its  laws  and  all  its  principles  are  still  to  be 
discovered. — SiUiman's  Journal. 

Indian  Rubber  Carpet. — Stretch  a  piece  of  canvas 
on  the  floor;  paste  upon  it  one  or  two  layers  of  paper, 
brown  paper  or  newspapers  will  do;  then  paste  your 
pattern  paper  above  all,  cover  it  with  a  thin  coat  of  glue 
or  isinglass,  and  finally  give  the  whole  surface  one  or 
two  coats  of  indian-rubber  varnish,  Avhich,  when  dried, 
forms  a  surface  as  smooth  as  glass,  through  which  the 
colours  of  the  fancy  paper  appear  with  great  lustre. 
The  carpet  is  very  durable,  and  impervious  to  water  or 
grease.  When  soiled,  it  may  be  washed  like  Avood  or 
marble. 

Fascination  of  Birds. — A  curious  instance  of  this 
was  witnessed  by  an  officer  in  the  Madras  army,  (Lieut. 
Colonel  Ross,  then  captain  in  the  10th  native  infantry), 
where  the  operator  was  not  a  snake,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  but  a  crocodile,  or  as  we  improperly  call  it  in 
India,  an  alligator.  Colonel  Ross,  while  taking  a  stroll 
round  the  works  at  Vellore,  had  his  attention  attracted 
by  the  strange  restlessness  and  apparent  distress  of  a 
kingfisher  bird,  perched  upon  one  of  the  pinnacled  bat- 
tlements of  the  fausse-braye;  on  his  cautiously  ap- 
proaching near  enough  to  ascertain  the  cause,  he  observed 
in  the  ditch  immediately  underneath  a  crocodile,  lying 
perfectly  quiet  in  the  water,  and  intently  watching  the 
bird  with  open  jav%rs.  In  the  mean  time  the  victim's 
agitation  continued  to  increase ;  it  fluttered  down  to  a 
projecting  point  of  the  works,  then  rapidly  again  and 
again  farther  and  farther  down,  till  at  last  it  actually 
dropped  into  the  gaping  mouth  waiting  ready  to  receive 
it. — Magazine  of  Natural  History. 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill. — The  principle  of  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill  is  to  throw  the  poor  upon 
their  own  resources.  There  could  be  no  objection  to  this 
principle,  if  it  were  accompanied  by  a  similar  principle 
in  respect  to  the  rich.  "W^hy  not  throw  the  clergy  on 
their  own  resources,  and  the  fundholders,  and  the  land- 
holders.? The  poor  had  as  good  a  right  to  the  rate  as  the 
parson  to  the  tithe,  the  fundholder  to  the  interest,  and 
the  landholder  to  the  rent.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  is 
good  enough,  if  it  were  extended  to  aU  parties;  but  very 
cruel  when  confined  to  the  poor,  who  have  fewer  re- 
sources than  others.  It  seems  as  if  legislators  acted  upon 
the  principle  of  throwing  those  only  on  their  own  re- 
sources who  had  no  resources  to  fly  to.  We  do  not  wish 
to  see  the  Bill  repealed,  but  merely  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  carried  out  and  universalized,  by  refusing  an  idle 
and  sinecure  living  to  every  class  of  the  community.  It 
would  have  been  more  generous  if  the  legislature  had 
begun  the  system  with  the  rich  instead  of  the  poor ;  but 
this  was  too  much  justice  to  expect  from  them ;  since, 
however  they  have  adopted  the  principle  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scale,  we  hope  the  public  will  press  hard  upon  them 
to  carry  it  to  the  top,  instead  of  attempting  to  repeal  the 
act,  which  would  only  be  leaving  us  where  we  were.  The 
extension  of  the  act  will  redeem  the  poor;  the  repeal  will 
be  a  curse  both  to  poor  and  rich. 

It  is  reported  of  three  British  Bishops,  who  assisted  at 
the  Cdtmcil  of  Rimini,  A.D.  359,  that  they  were  so  poor 
that  they  had  nothing  at  all — "torn  pauperes  esse  ut  nihil 
haberent." — Sulpicius  Severus  Hist.  Sac.  Times  are  now 
wonderfully  changed.  A  British  Bishop  is  now  quit  a 
Dives,  and  would  scorn  to  suffer  one  of  his  reverend  pre- 
decessors of  the  fourth  century  to  seat  himself  at  the  same 


table  with  his  ghostly  fathership;  and  we  are  infidels, 
atheists,  blasphemers,  &c.,  who  propose  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  an  ancient  apostle  and  witness  of  Christ  as  a 
model  for  the  pampered  proteges  of  British  nobility,  who 
now  profess  to  preach  glad  tidings  to  the  poor,  whilst  they 
spend  their  whole  time  in  the  company  of  the  rich,  and 
fare  sumptuously,  and  dress  delicately,  upon  the  wages 
of  spiritual  prostitution.  What  a  strange  meeting 
it  must  be  when  the  spirit  of  an  English  Bishop  first 
recognizes  in  heaven  those  ancient  worthies  who  fought 
all  the  battles  of  the  church  in  self-denial  and  poverty, 
and  gloried  in  the  Christian  cross,  with  all  the  afflictions 
and  privations  which  the  word  comprehends  !  How  con- 
temptible the  fat  spirits  must  look  in  comparison  with 
the  lean  !  Consider  this,  ye  that  forget  God ;  who  feed 
yourselves,  and  not  the  flock. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  perused  so  much  of  W.  N.'s  Essay,  as  to  see  that 
it  was  written  when  the  mind  had  not  yet  discovered  a 
universal  principle,  or  solvent,  by  which  all  general  meta- 
physical doctrines  may  be  analyzed.  'Along  with  much 
sound  reasoning  there  is  a  good  deal  of  infidelity  and 
scepticism,  which  is  quite  unwarrantable.  Local  and 
partial  infidelity,  respecting  particular  facts  or  events,  is 
harmless  ;  but  any  species  of  universal  infidelity  which 
has  a  tendency  to  stupify  the  great  movements  of  Nature, 
by  divesting  them  of  design,  harmony,  and  skilful  syste- 
matic  arrangement  for  accomplishing  beneficial  results,  is 
a  whirlwind  of  chaotic  thought.  There  is  no  system  in 
infidelity  or  atheism  ;  they  are  pure  negatives.  All  sys- 
tem must  originate  in  Faith,  as  the  male,  perfected  and 
reorganized  in  the  womb  of  Infidelity ;  but  still  Faith, 
Almighty  Faith. 

We  have  got  two  large  manuscripts  from  individuals,  who  do 
not  say  in  express  terms  they  are  the  Messiah,  but  we 
know  that  they  think  so.  We  advise  them  to  trust  in  God, 
and  he  will  reveal  them  to  the  world  in  his  oven  good  time. 
If  they  are  ordained  to  regenerate  the  earth,  a  door  will 
be  opened  for  them.  The  Lord  that  keepeth  Israel,  he 
slumbers  not,  nor  sleej)S  ;  his  eye  is  upon  them.  "  He 
that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste."  And  no  man  can 
receive  their  doctrine  unless  the  Lord  opens  his  eyes  and 
his  heart  to  understand  and  embrace  it.  Let  them  wait 
patiently  till  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit;  for  when  he 
comes  and  convinces  us  that  their  doctrine  is  the  most 
perfect,  then  we  will  advocate  it  immediately  ;  but  at  pre- 
sent we  must  confess  that  the  Spirit  is  driving  us  before 
him  in  a  very  difi^erent  direction,  and  there  is  no  resisting 
the  Spirit,  you  know.  This  is  an  orthodox  truth.  We 
always  wait  for  the  stirring  of  the  waters,  and  act  solely 
as  tlie  Angel  of  the  Pool  directs  us.   It  is  useless  to  rebel. 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  will  deliver  a  Lecture 
on  Tellurism,  otherwise  Animal  Magnetism,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  4.th  inst.,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Admittance,  Threepence: 
Ladies  free.  His  hour  for  consultation  is  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  day-time  (Sundays  not  excepted), 
or,  by  appointment,  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  t 
o'clock,  at  36',  Castle- street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

After  Moses  had  received  the  tables  of  stone,  upon 
which  were  written  the  ten  commandments,  we  are  toJd 
that  he  broke  them  in  a  fit  of  indignation  at  the  idolatry 
of  the  people  during  his  absence.  He  afterwards  received 
other  two  written  tables  in  lieu  of  the  first.  The  first 
were  the  workmanship  of  God  alone  ;  the  second  were 
hewn  by  man,  and  written  by  God.  The  meaning  of  all 
this,  according  to  the  typical  mode  of  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture, is  obvious  enough,  The  moral  law  must  first  be 
broken  before  it  can  be  kept.  It  is  only  in  its  second 
stage  that  due  obedience  can  be  rendered  to  all  its  re- 
quirements. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  simple  and  effectual  mode 
of  discipline.  It  recommends  and  establishes  the  good, 
by  contrasting  it  with  the  evil.  Evil  always  wears  itself 
out  at  last ;  it  commits  suicide.  It  wants  that  harmony 
and  repose  which  is  necessary  to  life.  We  have  a  very 
good  example  of  this  in  war.  This  was  once  the  glory 
and  the  chief  study  of  the  human  being.  All  civic  ho- 
nours in  former  days  were  attained  by  means  of  the 
sword  alone.  The  ancients  esteemed  all  sorts  of  mer- 
chandize so  disgraceful,  that  they  usually  committed 
it  to  slaves  and  freedraen.  Even  learning  itself,  for  a  long 
time,  was  more  cultivated  by  slaves  than  by  their  mas- 
ters. This  was  not  peculiar  to  the  ancients  alone ;  it  is 
also  characteristic  of  moderns  as  well.  All  progress  in 
science  and  art  has  been  conducted  chiefly  by  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  society.  The  nobility  have  been 
taught  by  education,  and  the  foolish  pride  of  rank,  to  re- 
gard every  species  of  productive  industry  as  despicable. 
Hence  it  happens  that  our  princes  of  the  blood,  our  dukes, 
and  our  marquises,  are  either  public  murderers  and  plun- 
derers, or  nothing  at  all, — mere  idlers,  rioting  in  luxury 
and  extravagance,  at  the  expense  of  other  men's  labour 
and  ingenuity.  Our  great  men  of  rank  and  fortune  are 
all  generals  and  admirals,  men  of  blood,  only  because 
the  profession  of  a  warrior  has  hitherto  been  esteemed 
the  most  honourable  of  all  others.  Had  it  not  been  so 
regarded,  they  would  never  have  borne  the  name,  and 
gloried  in  the  reputation  of  a  soldier.  "  Thou  shalt  not 
kill,"  is  a  commandment  which  has  hitherto  had  very 
little  effect  upon  our  great  models  of  life  and  behaviour. 
They  have  even  gloried  in  that  which  is  accounted  the 
most  revolting  deed  wkich  a  human  being  can  commit, 
and  have  studied  the  art  of  destruction  with  such  enthu- 
siastic devotion,  that  they  have  almost  destroyed  the  mi- 
litary profession  merely  by  bringing  it  to  perfection. 
The  science  of  destruction  has  now  attained  such  terrific 


excellence,  that  the  world  may  now  rationally  indulge 
the  hope  of  perpetual  peace  from  this  circumstance  alone. 
It  would  be  madness  to  engage  with  such  fearful  engines 
of  desolation  as  human  ingenuity  can  now  bring  into 
play.  One  trial  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  give  men  a 
thorough  distaste  for  it  for  ever.  One  more  general  war 
amongst  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  would  most  pro- 
bably render  the  life  of  a  soldier  so  shocking  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  whole  community,  that  none  but  the  very 
lowest  species  of  intellects  would  become  aspirants  even 
to  the  highest  honours  of  the  military  art.  The  more  de- 
structive the  mode  of  warfare,  the  better  for  the  world  ; 
the  sooner  men  must  become  disgusted  with  the  inhuman 
practice.  Engines  that  would  sweep  down  whole  batta- 
lions, like  a  thunderbolt,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
would  be  engines  of  mercy  to  mankind  at  large :  they 
would  be  the  consummation  of  a  system  of  murder  and 
rapine,  which  has  lasted  for  thousands  of  years,  and  is 
only  to  be  brought  to  a  close  by  becoming  so  terrific  that 
the  stoutest  nervous  system  will  shudder  to  engage  in  it. 
Nay,  there  is  another  idea  more  horrible  still,  which 
suggests  itself,  and  we  are  resolved  to  let  it  out,  right  or 
wrong ;  namely,  that  private  murder  itself  is  a  species 
of  crime  which  is  destined  yet  to  prove  a  very  salutary 
check  upon  the  tyranny  and  extortion  of  the  great,  and 
will  co-operate  with  many  other  crimes  of  a  less  heinous 
and  fearful  nature,  to  compel  the  rulers  of  the  people  to 
relinquish  their  hold  of  the  purse-strings  of  society.  Mur. 
der  is  not  yet  brought  to  perfection.  It  is  difficult  to 
perform  the  deed  without  a  certainty  of  detection.  If 
steel  is  employed,  the  blood-'Stain  reveals  the  murderer. 
If  poison,  the  chemist  can  detect  the  agent ;  and  circum- 
stantial evidence  brings  the  criminal  to  light.  It  only 
requires  some  new  discovery,  which  in  all  probability 
may  soon  be  made,  by  which  life  can  be  taken  without 
any  symptoms  of  violence  being  discernible,  to  accom- 
plish one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  revolutions 
in  society  which  has  ever  yet  been  made.  It  would  cer- 
tainly produce  a  very  extraordinary  change,  both  in  pub- 
lic and  private  morals;  a  change  too,  which,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  fashionable 
world,  would  not  be  accomplished  by  unholy  means.  The 
system  of  duelling  has  always  enjoyed  the  countenance 
of  men  of  rank  and  fortune.  They  defend  it  upon  the 
plea  of  its  proving  a  salutary  check  upon  the  imperflnence 
of  private  passion,  and  contributing  by  the  fear  of  death 
to  overawe  the  discourteous  and  the  arrogant  into  an  ar- 
tificial politeness,  which  no  other  mode  of  discipline  could 
teach  them.  Upon  the  same  principle  we  might  argue 
that  the  facility  of  taking  life  without  detection,  if  ever 
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attained  to,  which  is  not  improbable,  must  have  an  equal 
eflfect  in  lowering  the  crests  of  our  proud  legislative  mo- 
nopolists of  power  and  wealthy  and  compelling  them,  by 
the  dread  of  popular  resentment,  to  establish  a  more 
equable  system  of  distributing  the  produce  of  human  in- 
dustry and  the  earth's  fertility.  If  ever  the  art  of  mur- 
der should  be  carried  to  such  an  extent,  (which  God  for- 
bid !)  and  prove  instrumental  in  procuring  to  the  people 
the  rights  and  privileges  to  which  they  are  entitled  as 
the  offspring  of  a  common  parent,  future  generations 
will  probably  rank  it  in  the  same  hst  with  public  war- 
fare; and  the  private  assassin  and  the  military  hero  will 
shine  with  equal  lustre  in  the  pages  of  future  historians. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Nature  has  some  great  and 
benevolent  ends  in  view  with  crimes  as  well  as  with  arts 
and  sciences.  What  we  have  now  said  with  regard  to 
murder,  however,  is  more  an  amusement  of  the  fancy 
than  a  matter  of  opinion. 

The  breaking  of  the  eighth  commandment  has  always 
been  accounted  one  of  the  meanest  and  most  despicable 
of  all  crimes;  and  so  it  really  is.  But  there  is  one 
particular  view  of  it,  which  is  never  taken  by  moralists, 
and  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked  in  gene- 
ralizing upon  the  morality  of  Nature's  Providence. 
Why  does  Nature  stir  up  the  thief  to  his  acts  of  degra- 
dation; why  is  she  guilty  of  such  injustice.''  is  a  very 
natural  question,  but  very  few  have  answered  it  by  ques- 
tioning or  doubting  the  injustice.  It  is  the  justice  of 
Nature  which  has  introduced  the  art  of  thieving  into 
society.  It  is  an  act  of  retaliation  upon  the  spirit  of 
covetousness,  which  is  the  spirit  by  whicli  mankind  are 
generally  actuated.  Man  is  a  selfish  monopolist;  he  is 
for  ever  appropriating,  for  ever  accumulating;  and  his 
spirit  of  covetousness  more  than  counterbalances  his 
benevolence  and  generosity.  He  keeps  around  him  more 
than  he  himself  requires.  His  social  spirit  is  not  yet 
developed.  He  is  averse  to  distribution.  He  is  for  ever 
committing  the  most  obvious  breaches  of  the  tenth  com- 
mandment, which  is  evidently  directed  against  individual 
appropriation,  and  is  characterized  by  an  apostle  as  the 
spirit  of  idolatry,  which  can  never  find  admittance  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  "The  question,  therefore,  to  be 
solved  in  the  investigation  of  this  intricate  subject,  is 
simply  this,  "  Whether  is  the  crime  of  private  accumu- 
lation, or  that  of  private  depredation,  the  greatest?  ' 
We  know  well  enough  what  answer  will  be  given  to  this 
question  by  all  the  moralists  of  the  old  world,  who  see 
no  evil  whatsoever  in  individual  appropriation  and  accu- 
mulation of  wealth.  But  we  refer  the  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  reason  ami  the  Scriptures,  from  both  of 
which  we  are  sure  at  least  to  obtain  a  verdict  against  the 
spirit  of  covetousness,  or  private  accumulation.  The 
Bible  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  rich  man  cannot 
be  saved;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  in  the  new  world 
there  will  be  such  an  equality  of  wealth  maintained,  that 
there  will  be  neither  rich  nor  poor;  the  rich  will  be 
spoiled  of  their  monopoly,  and  the  poor  will  divide  the 
spoil.  And  reason  teaches  the  very  same  doctrine ; 
namely,  that  the  spirit  of  benevolence  must  be  very  de. 
fective  in  those  who  are  surrounded  with  every  species  of  ^i 
abundance,  whilst  the  mass  of  society  are  scarcely  fed 


and  clothed,  and  a  great  proportion  are  literally  starved 
alive  with  hunger  and  cold.  If  these  conclusions  be 
just,  the  inference  is  obvious  enough  that  Nature  is  also 
just,  in  stirring  up  a  portion  of  society  to  commit  depre- 
dations on  the  rest;  it  is  merely  a  reaction,  a  reaction 
created  by,  and  not  worse  than,  covetousness  itself.  The 
crime  of  theft  will  also  be  carried  to  perfection  as  well  as 
theresj:.  It  is  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  society.  It 
is  the  negative  pole  of  the  spirit  of  accumulation,  and 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  it  for  ever.  As  long  as  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  private  property,  there  must  be  such 
an  art  as  the  art  of  abstracting  that  property  from  the 
individual  %vho  has  appropriated  it,  and  the  beau-ideal 
of  a  state  of  perfect  honesty  is  merely  a  state  of  perfect 
community:  until  we  come  to  the  latter,  we  can  never 
come  to  the  former.  But  perfect  community  is  unat- 
tainable; it  is  merely  a  beau-ideal,  a  standard  of  perfec- 
tion^ to  which  we  ought  to  strive ;  and  if  so,  the  art  of 
abstraction,  or  thieving,  must  continue  far  ever,  becoming 
more  and  more  refined  in  its  modes  of  operation,  and 
farther  removed  from  the  rude  and  barbarous  practice  of 
personal  assault,  highway-robbery,  and  housebreaking. 
Stealing  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  is 
practised  by  men  of  all  ranks,  and  all  grades  of  respec- 
tabihty. 

From  these  few  general  ideas,  our  readers  may  collect 
the  meaning  of  our  assertion  that  the  moral  law  must  be 
broken  before  it  be  kept ;  that  it  is  by  the  breaking  of  it 
that  we  ultimately  discover  the  true  mode  of  keeping  it. 
All  attempts  to  repress  vice  by  any  other  means  than  that 
of  doing  public  justice  to  all  must  prove  utterly  incom- 
petent. Our  vulgar  ideas  of  honesty  are  absurd;  they 
are  the  inventions  of  rich  men  and  monopolists,  con- 
trived apparently  on  purpose  to  secure  their  personal 
property,  and  justify  them  in  the  most  outrageous  acts 
of  legal  robbery.  In  the  eyes  of  men  a  rich  man  never 
does  wrong,  he  is  a  respectable  member  of  society;  but 
in  the  eyes  of  God  he  is  worse  than  a  thief,  inasmuch  as 
he  is  assisted  by  legal  means  in  the  commission  of  unjust 
and  ungenerous  deeds.  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  greatest 
goodwill,  and  without  any  conditions,  promised  salvation 
to  the  thief  who  died  along  with  him ;  but  to  the  rich 
man  he  said,  "  Go,  sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the 
poor,"  which  he  had  not  tlie  heart  to  do.  Our  wealthy 
Christians  seldom  think  in  tliis  style.  They  consider 
their  rights  as  divine,  and  their  selfishness  and  covetous- 
ness as  perfectly  justifiable.  We  consider  them  as  moral 
theft,  theft  in  spiiit ;  and  by  the  spirit  of  the  law  rich 
men  are  the  true  thieves. 

Our  readers  may  finisla  the  argument  for  themselves. 
We  have  now  closed  our  remarks  on  the  subject,  and 
shall  commence  next  week  to  draw  up,  in  a  more  con- 
nected and  systematic  form,  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
Science  of  Nature,  or  Universalism. 
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Steam  Digging  Machine,  &c. — M.  WrOnski,  a  cele- 
brated mathematician  at  Paris,  has,  according  to  the  ' 
Paris  papers,  discovered  a  new  system  of  applying  steam 
to  carriages,  digging  machines,  hoes,  picks,  ploughs,  &c., 
so  superiorj-  that  a  French  company  has  bought  his  pa- 
tent for  four  millions  ef  francs  (166,666/.) 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Shephbri)  !  most  like  you  know,  but  if  you  don't. 
Will  you  allow  me  just  to  state  one  fact  ? 

'Tis  worth  the  hearing,  so  I  hope  you  won't 
Accuse  me  of  impertinence: — that  act 

AVould  be  unkind,  and,  certes,  would  affront 
One  who'd  preserve  his  character  compact. 

You  know  I  love  your  pamphlet  and  ability, 

Your  rambling  genius  and  its  versatility. 

The  fact  which  I  will  state,  as  I  have  stated. 
And  might  have  told  you  in  as  many  words. 

Supports  the  theory  which  you've  propagated. 
And  with  the  triune  doctrine  well  accords: 

It  seems  that  science'  harp  has  voiceless  waited 
For  you  to  touch  and  tune  its  mystic  chords. 

"  The  dorsal  spine  (so  we're  inform'd)  contains 

"  Three  tubes  which  brew  all  mischief  in  our  brains." 

The  central  tube  (or  I  mistake)  conveys 

The  vital  air  throughout  the  nervous  system  ; 

And  its  twin-brothers  (such  the  part  each  plays) 
MoTTox  and  Feelixc;;  nothing  can  resist  'em! 

'Tis  strange,  the  talent  and  the  skiU  which  lays 
Nature's  arcana  open,  should  have  miss'd  'em 

So  long;  and, 'mid  discovery's  blazing  light, 

That  they  have  hitherto  escaped  the  sight ! 

Air  is  your  matter;  feeling  is  your  spirit; 

The  "  two  extremes,"  a  natural  antithesis; 
The  ne  plus  ultra  of  our  art,  or  near  it; 

Of  all  our  knowledge  certainly  the  pith  this  is. 
'Tis  well  we  are  advanced  enough  to  hear  it: 
A  sparkling  brilliant,  worthy  you,  friend  Smith,  this  is; 
And  when  at  length  it  gains  more  popularity. 
Won't  Alpus  (l)  chuckle  for  his  te-polarity  !  (9) 

Pray,  do  thou,  envoy  extraordinary, 
And  plenipo  from  Emperor  "^  Universal," 

Find  an  analogy  to  make  us  merry. 
And  frora  our  minds  the  mists  of  doubt  disperse  all. 

You  are  such  a  pleasing,  teasing,  rattling  Jerry, 
With  Logic  at  your  side,  and  can  dis"burse  all 

FoUy's ])ost  obits;  (3)  show  us,  as  yoa  wend 

Your  way,  "  'twas  necessary" — how  'twill  end. 

We've  seen  strange  doings  in  this  age  of  wonders. 
And  heard  assertions  which  might  rouse  the  dead; 

Modern  discovery,  striving  with  old  blunders. 
Starts  like  a  giant  waking  from  his  bed. 

Above  the  spheres  its  voice  is  heard  in  thunders. 
To  warn  its  votaries  who  have  bsen  misled. 

We've  seen  restored  the  golden  age  prophetic— 

Diseases  vanquish'd  by  the  power  magnetic  ! 

And  if  the  dead  some  day  should  take  to  grinning. 

Dancing,  gymnastics,  or  to  any  other 
Vulgar  amusement  which  assists  in  spinning 

The  mortal  thread  of  sister,  wife,  or  brother. 
Be  not  surprised.     Assuredly  we  are  winning 

The  clue  from  out  this  dark,  uncertain  pother. 
We've  got  the  aid  required  (this  is  no  flattery) 
Of  the  galvanic — no — magnetic  battery  ! 
And  if  we  lose  an  eye  it  is  no  matter  ; 

\Ye  now  can  save  the  tax  on  window-light. 
Let  Esculapius  chafe,  and  champ,  and  chatter ; 

And  couch  for  cataract — the  stone-blind  wight ! 
Our  succedanenni  would  conduct  or  scatter 

A  troop  of  devils  on  a  cloudy  night : 
For  Alpus  tells,  without  ifs  or  buts, 
The  seat  of  '.ision  is  within  the  guts. 


I  laugh,  but  'tis  in  seriousness  ;  I've  wept 
Ere  now  for  joy,  and  smiled  for  very  grief; 

As  you,  perhaps,  have  done,  when  sorrow  crept 
Over  the  stricken  mind ;  but  my  belief. 

Though  in  abeyance,  shall  not  all  be  swept 
Away  by  charlatan  or  charter'd  thief ; 

But  watching,  weighing,  balancing  all  solemn. 

At  last  may  furnish  facts  to  fill  a  volume. 

Enquiry  is  the  city-gate  of  truth, 

And  prejudice  is  its  portcullis  ;  nor  excludes 

Alone  the  fresh  and  nascent  powers  of  youth. 
But  sage  experience,  which  deliberate  broods 

Over  its  mental  aliment;  in  sooth, 

'Tis  a  seductive  monster,  which  intrudes 

Its  shameless  front  in  every  circle  ;  and. 

At  present,  stalks  unscathed  throughout  the  land. 

I  rather  would  be  call'd  a  silly  gull, 
A  changeling,  simpleton,  and  bear  the  test 

Of  irony — be  term'd  a  downright  fool. 
Than  incredulity  should  ever  wrest 

The  cup  of  knowledge  from  me.     They  who  are  full 
Of  wisdom,  brimming  to  the  lip,  can  best 

Afford  to  bid  the  stream  of  learning  stop ; 

They  must  be  mad  to  taste  another  drop  ! 

But  we,  who  have  not  quaff 'd  so  deeply,  may. 
Without  jiresumption,  claim  the  privilege 

To  give  our  reasoning  faculties  full  play. 
And  bend  our  efforts  to  the  moral  siege  ; 

Then,  should  the  sacking  of  the  town  repay 
Our  labour,  as  wc  stand  upon  the  bridge 

We'll  cast  our, modest  banners  to  the  wind. 

And  leave  the  cold,  conceited  few  beliind. 

Then  "  audi  alteram;"  (4)  I  felt  the  shock 
(The  first  in  public)  of  his  new  machine  I 

Make  the  experiment  before  you  mock. 
Or  brand  "  impostor"  on  one  who  's  been 

In  practice  as  successful  as  the  stock 
Of  legal  butchers^iomicides,  I  mean ; 

Before  you  let  your  opposition  vex  us. 

Acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  solar  plexus. 

He  says  (confront  him,  then  !  does  he  not  court 

Investigation  ?  nor  pronounce  him  liar. 
Until  you've  proved  his  falsehood.  AV^ould  ye  thwart 

His  plans,  inflamed  by  mercenary  ire  ?) 
It  is  a  panacea  (nearly)  fraught 

With  blessings  to  our  race.     If  ye  desire 
To  benefit  mankind,  adopt,  refute. 
As  best  you  can;  if  not,  be  silent,  brute  ! 

QUIZZICUS. 
P.S.  As  I  hate  all  blarney,  I  have  nothing  more  to  add 
than  positive  (+)  added  to  negative  ( — )  =  0;  that  is, 
iaserted  or  rejected,  I  care  not  which. 

— 'Why  don't  your  learned  coadjutor  explain  his  signs  ? 
What  the  devil  do  we  know  of  mathematics  ?  With  all 
submission,  it  smells  a  little  of  the  marvellous  =  quackery. 

.     (1)  Foi'  Alitiims,  the  Alpine  Pliilosopher. 

(2)  The  mannei  in  which  the  doctor  pronounces  the 
woid  bipolaiitij, — an  Italianism. 

(3)  See  your  invocation  toall  the  fools  in  llie  universe,  in 
No.  3G  of  the  Shepheyd,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  article  on 
"  Woraan." 

(^-1)  "  Aiiiii  alteram  partem" — Hear  both  i>idei. 

Dr.  Lardner,  we  understand,  has  contradicted  the  re- 
port or  opinion  said  to  have  been  circulated  by  Sir  John 
Herschell,  that  the  comet  would  not  make  its  appearance 
this  year,'accordiiig  to  the  expectations  of  astronomers. 
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DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  AN  ATHEIST,  DEIST, 
OLD  CHRISTIAN,  AND  UNIVERSALIST. 

Atheist.  There  is  no  God.  Nature  is  merely  an  as- 
semblage of  conflicting  powers,  governed  by  a  blind 
necessity.  The  evil  that  prevails  in  human  society  is  a 
satisfactory  proof  to  every  reflecting  mind  that  there  can 
be  no  supreme  intelligent  principle  to  superintend  the 
actions  of  mankind.  But  the  evil  is  not  confined  to 
human  nature  alone ;  it  pervades  the  vthole  animate 
world.  The  lav?  of  cruelty  and  utter  unconcern  for  in- 
dividual happiness,  which  seems  to  be  the  prevailing 
feature  of  what  the  Christian  calls  Providence,  conveys 
to  my  mind  no  other  idea  than  that  of  universal  death, 
non-inteUigence,  and  chance. 

Deist.  These  evils  in  human  society  and  general  nature 
originate  in  the  blind  and  indiscriminate  action  of  the 
great  laws  of  the  universe,  and  afford  no  proof  of  the 
self. existence  of  those  laws,  A  machine  may  be  guilty 
of  many  irregularities,  and  produce  much  individual 
mischief,  which  still  depends  for  its  existence  upon  a 
master-mind,  who  contrived  and  executed  the  whole. 

Atheist.  There  could  not  be  much  skill  in  this  master- 
mind, if  this  masterpiece  of  his  was  so  very  defective  in 
its  operation.  Ingenuity  and  skill  are  only  demonstrated 
by  success  in  the  execution.  I  consider  Mr.  Babbage's 
calculating  machine  as  the  work  of  a  master,  inasmuch 
as  it  calculates  unerringly.  But  this  God  of  yours  is  a 
blundering  fellow,  who  not  only  contrives  the  thing  badly 
at  first,  but  cannot  even  rectify  the  blunder  after  it  is 
perceived.  What  is  the  use  of  him,  if  Nature  does  all 
the  work,  and  he  never  interferes  to  rectify  her  blunders  .'' 
If  Nature  does  one  thing  without  God,  why  may  she  not 
do  every  thing  ?  why  not  exist  without  him  }  I  cannot  see 
any  use  for  a  God  at  all,  even  up6n  your  own  principles. 
If  Nature  makes  one  leg  longer  than  another ;  if  it  dis- 
eases a  brain,  a  heart,  or  a  liver;  makes  one  person 
beautiful  and  another  deformed ;  creates  evil  passions, 
thoughts,  and  intentions ;  and  God  has  no  hand  in  all 
this,  why  may  not  Nature  do  the  rest?  I  can  see  no  use 
for  anything  but  Nature  and  her  everlasting  laws. 

Christian.  You  greatly  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures, 
nor  the  power  and  justice  of  God.  The  evil  that  prevails 
in  the  world  is  not  natural  to  Nature,  but  superinduced 
upon  it  by  the  author  of  all  wickedness,  whom  God  has 
permitted  to  lay  desolate  the  moral  and  physical  world, 
to  punish  man  for  his  primitive  transgression.  If  you 
had  correct  views  of  the  immaculate  justice  and  spotless 
purity  of  the  Godhead,  yon  would  at  once  understand  the 
reason  wljy  his  once  fair  Paradise  and  garden  of  Eden 
has  now  become  a  waste  and  howling  wilderness.  It  is 
the  just  and  righteous  retribution  of  God  for  the  sins  of 
our  first  parents. 

Atheist  and  Deist.  Fiddle-de-dee ! 

Atheist.  Is  God  the  author  of  evil .'' 

Deist  and  Christian.  Certainly  not. 

Atheist.  Then  you  cannot  prove  the  existence  of  God 
at  all ;  for  one  half  of  nature,  according  to  your  own 
acknowledgment,  is  corrupt ;  nay,  the  Christian  allows 
that  the  whole  is  corrupt ;  and  if  God  is  not  necessary  to 
give  this  evil  a  being,  I  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  re- 


sorting to  the  supposition  of  a  God  to  give  existence  to 
the  remainder. 

Christian.  You  mistake  the  question  entirely.  The 
evil  is  not  an  original  creation,  but  merely  a  corruption 
of  the  original ;  it  is  merely  a  thwarting  of  the  purpose, 
or  a  marring  of  the  work  of  the  almighty  artificer. 

Atheist.  You  may  call  it  what  you  please ;  it  is  an 
orginal  something;  it  is  a  principle  of  corruption,  an 
active  principle,  a  creative  principle,  an  organising  and 
disorganising  principle  ;  and  yet  a  principle  in  the  crea- 
tion of  which  God  had  no  hand,  and  one  which  does  not 
belong  to  his  nature.  I  see  nothing  but  this  principle 
in  existence:  it  is  all  over  Nature.  Your  God  is  a 
phantom. 

Christian.  You  would  not  certainly  affirm  that  organ- 
ised beings,  such  as  animals  and  plants,  could  be  created 
without  the  designing  and  executive  power  of  an  intelli- 
gent being  ? 

Atheist.  In  affirming  this,  I  only  affirm  what  your  own 
doctrine  confirms,  namely,  that  there  is  an  organising  and 
disorganising  power  in  Nature,  which  is  not  God.  All  the 
difference  between  you  and  me  is  this,  that  I  see  no  other 
power  but  this,  and  you  superadd  another,  whose  exist- 
ence you  cannot  prove,  because  your  own  doctrine  con- 
tains an  article  which  is  identical  with  atheism  ;  namely, 
that  Nature  is  corrupt,  and  does  corrupt  things  without 
the  power  of  God ;  that  is,  by  a  native  power  of  her  own. 

Christian.  Nay ;  not  an  inherent  self-existent  power 
of  her  own.  The  power  which  she  employs  is  the  power 
of  God ;  but  she  abuses  it  to  a  corrupt  purpose. 

Atheist.  That  is  an  absurdity  ;  for  according  to  your 
own  creed,  the  power  of  God  is  his  "  will";  and  to  say 
that  any  one  uses  the  power  of  God  against  his  will,  is  to 
say  that  he  uses  the  "  will  of  God  against  God's  will," 
which  is  nonsense.  If  ever  the  existence  of  a  God  be 
demonstrated,  it  must  be  by  some  other  logic  than  that  of 
priests  or  any  of  their  illogical  followers. 

Universalist.  Very  true;  their  logic  only  serves  to 
refute  themselves,  as  you  have  very  clearly  demonstatedi 
God  must  either  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  author  of 
everything,  or  it  is  impossible  to  prove  his  being  at  all. 
If  any  part  of  Nature  can  act  without  him,  the  whole  of 
Nature  may  dispense  with  his  existence.  The  atheist 
has  more  sound  logic  in  his  system  than  either  the 
Christian  or  the  deist,  who  refute  themselves  by  acknow- 
ledging a  power  in  Nature  which  is  not  God.  Yet  the 
atheist  is  guilty  of  a  most  marvellous  stultism  of  the  same 
species,  in  supposing  the  whole  power  of  Nature  to  be  of 
this  description,  which  the  deist  and  Christian  call  not 
divine.  Why  should  the  atheist  choose  death  and  igno- 
rance for  his  universal  power  of  nature?  Why  not 
choose  hfe  and  knowledge,  and  make  his  God  a  living 
God,  instead  of  an  unintelligible,  because  unintelligent, 
unconscious  nondescript.  My  own  opinion  of  God  is, 
that  he  is  the  author  of  everything,  of  evil  and  good, 
both  in  the  extreme  and  the  degree;  that  evil  tends 
to  everlasting  good  ;  and  that  a  time  will  come  when  he 
will  be  fully  justified  before  all  his  creatures. 

Atheist.  Whether  this  doctrine  be  true  or  not,  it  is  at 
least  reasonable.  The  doctrine  of  the  priest  is  an  insult 
to  reason.     What  think  you,  Mr.  Deist  ? 
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Deist.  I  have  no  particular  objection  to  universalisra  ; 
only  it  never  before  occurred  to  me ;  it  seems  to  me 
satisfactory. 

Christian.  It  is  a  damnable  doctrine;  and  the  best 
proof  of  its  impiety  is  the  facility  with  which  it  is 
adopted  by  infidels  and  blasphemers. 

Universalist.  Thus  argued  the  Pharisees  concerning 
Christ  of  old  :  "  He  must  be  a  sinner,  for  he  associated 
with  publicans  and  sinners  ;  "  but  he  wisely  answered, 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you  that  publicans  and  harlots 
shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  you." 

ON  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

LETTEK  VI. 

Grau,  theurcr  freund,  is  alle  theorie, 

Und  griin  des  lebens  goldner  baum! — Goethe. 

Dear  friend,  all  theories  are  gloomy  : 
The  golden  tree  of  life  is  cvergreeB. 

Last  week  our  friend  the  Disseminator  deprived  me 
of  the  pleasure  of  continuing  my  rhapsodies  on  love,  and 
on  the  diseases  which  spring  from  this  one  cause ;  but 
to-day,  or  rather  to-night,  no  power  on  earth  shall  turn 
me  away  from  my  work.  I  enter  boldly  upon  the  sub- 
ject, without  any  other  preamble.  I  will  speak  upon  that 
passion  which  is  the  negative  of  the  positive  pole  of  love, 
namely,  that  green-eyed  monster,  yclept  jealousy. 

People  who  have  never  loved,  or  whose  love  never  ex- 
ceeded more  than  one  line  over  the  freezing  point  of  in- 
difference, have  wasted  a  great  deal  of  labour  in  showing 
that  true  love  ought  to  be  exempt  from  jealousy.  It 
would  be  as  rational  to  say  that  light  ought  to  be  exempt 
from  shadow.  Jealousy  follows  love,  as  the  shadow  fol- 
lows the  light.  Where  love  is^  there  jealousy  must  be ; 
and  vice  versa. 

As  Jong  as  the  negative  pole  is  in  harmony  with  the 
positive,  jealousy  serves  to  increase  the  power  of  love. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  harmony  is  sometimes  dis- 
turbed ;  and  when  this  occurs  the  mind  is  immediately 
deranged. 

The  first  degree  of  derangement  shows  itself  by  a  des- 
potism of  the  imagination  over  the  mental  faculties. 
This  busy-body  compels  the  causality,  the  memory,  and 
the  comparison,  to  exaggerate  and  to  misconstrue  aU  the 
actions  and  omissions  of  the  real  or  imaginary  deceiver. 
To  argue  against  a  jealous  being  is  as  useless  as  to  speak 
with  the  blind-born  about  colours. 

Openness,  kindness,  and  a  delicate  behaviour  in  him 
or  her  who  is  suspected,  would  be  the  only  remedy  against 
the  incipient  disorder.  Yet  the  innocent  grows  generally 
sulky  and  ill-tempered,  and  the  guilty  either  delights  in 
tormenting  the  unfortunate  victim  of  his  fickleness,  or 
endeavours  to  conceal  under  false  demonstrations  his 
treachery.  Under  such  circumstances  jealousy  increases, 
andoften  assumes  that  horrible  shape  which  has  furnished 
the  poets  with  the  most  pathetic  subjects  of  tragical  com- 
position, and  has  brought  so  many  unhappy  victims  to 
the  scaffold,  or  to  the  mad-house. 

Horrible  wretchedness,  when  love  turns  into  rage, 
when  despair,  Hke  an  evil  spirit,  seizes  hold  of  reason,  and 
drives  the  mother  to  smother  her  child,  the  lover  to  de- 


stroy his  mistress,  or  the  wife  her  husband  ;  or  when  all 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  are,  as  it  were,  sacrificed  before 
the  Satanic  idol  of  tyrannical  imagination  ;  when  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  the  action  of  the  nerves,  and  the 
digestive  faculties,  are  either  paralysed  or  brought  into 
that  state  of  irritation  which  constitutes  the  mania  ! 

Tliis  disease,  being  originally  mental,  requires  a  treat- 
ment particularly  spiritual.  But  here  I  must  beg  leave 
to  explain  myself  upon  my  views  about  the  mental  and 
physical  diseases  in  general : — I  consider  life  as  the  oscil- 
lation between  two  principles,  the  positive  or  spiritual, 
and  the  negative  or  corporeal.  I  consider  health  to  be 
the  harmony  resulting  from  the  just  proportion  between 
the  action  and  reaction  of  the  two  principles.  The  disease 
is  also  a  life,  but  a  life  in  which  either  the  negative  pole 
disturbs  the  harmony  by  endeavouring  to  overturn  the 
just  proportion,  or  when  in  any  part  of  the  systems  of  the 
two  poles  there  occurs  an  increase  or  decrease  of  activity, 
that  causes  the  discord  in  the  system  of  which  it  forms 
a  part. 

Since  Ufe  consists  in  the  oscillation  of  the  two  princi- 
ples, the  spiritual  or  positive  pole  cannot  exist  without 
the  corporeal ;  nor  can  the  corporeal  or  negative  exist 
without  the  spiritual,  or  positive ;  but  as  both  are  the  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  one  life,  they  must  be  in  continual 
action  and  reaction.  A  disease  of  the  one  must  cause  a 
disease  in  the  other.  Rage  causes  a  congestion  of  blood 
in  the  brain ;  a  congestion  of  blood  in  the  brain  causes 
rage.  Melancholy  causes  debility  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans ;  debility  of  the  digestive  organs  causes  melancholy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  philo- 
sophical physician  first  to  study  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
secondly  to  ascertain  the  cause  from  which  it  originates. 
It  is  true  that  it  will  not  always  be  in  his  power  to  remove 
the  cause ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  him  to  know  the  cause, 
in  order  not  to  destroy  the  healing  power  of  nature  by  a 
blind  mechanical  treatment,  suggested  by  the  mere  va- 
luation of  symptoms ;  for,  in  cases  like  those  of  mental 
derangement,  produced  by  jealousy,  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  philosopher  to  bring  a  fickle  Lothario,  or  a  Don 
Juan,  to  restore  the  disturbed  peace  of  a  distressed 
woman  ;  yet,  by  spiritual  schemes,  it  is  more  likely  that 
he  may  succeed  in  appeasing  the  irritated  mind,  than  by  the 
juice  of  elaterium,  and  helleborus,  or  other  chemical  pre- 
parations. 

A  lady  in  H.,  had  been  seduced  and  deserted  by  her 
lover.  She  was  left  pregnant,  and  exposed  to  all  those 
evils  with  which  our  social  refinement  often  crushes 
down  for  ever  some  of  the  most  noble-hearted  of  woman- 
kind. She  had  no  mother,  no  sister,  no  friend,  to  whom 
she  could  open  her  heart.  Her  relatives  were  all  proud, 
bigoted,  and  tyrannical ;  and  this  unfortunate  woman 
was  well-bred,  highly  accomplished,  handsome,  and  but 
eighteen  years  old. 

What  wonder,  that  the  mind  of  this  lady  became 
diseased !  A  friend  of  mine,  who  bore  some  resemblance 
to  her  seducer,  one  evening,  whilst  returning  from  a 
party,  was  attacked  in  the  open  street  by  a  woman,  and 
received  several  cuts  with  a  knife;  I  arrived  in  the  mo- 
ment of  the  scuflSe,  and  we  both  succeeded  in  disarming 
the  fair  assailant.     When  she  saw  herself  overcome,  she 
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threw  herself  on  the  ground,  and  screamed ;  after  a  while 
she  fell  in  a  swoon.  I  was  moved  to  compassion,  and 
insisted  upon  my  friend  running  for  a  hackney-coach, 
and  taking  her  home. 

When  she  awoke  from  her  swoon,  she  found  herself 
on  a  sofa,  amongst  perfect  strangers.  She  burst  out  into 
cries,  and  ran  to  the  window.  "  Lady,"  said  I  to 
her,  in  a  firm,  but  mild  tone,  "  if  you  will  go  away, 
there  is  the  door  open.  You  are  perfectly  free  to  stay  or 
to  go.  If  you  stay,  you  will  find  friends  and  protectors; 
if  you  go,  you  will  find  insults  and  violence."  She  gave 
no  answer,  but  remained  quiet.  She  looked  at  me,  at 
ray  friend,  at  his  wife,  threw  herself  on  the  floor,  and 
again  fell  into  a  swoon.  I  ordered  them  to  put  her  to 
bed,  and  leave  her  alone  in  the  dark. 

The  next  morning  I  found  her  still  in  bed.  I  entered 
her  room  with  the  lady,  and  asked  her  whether  she 
wished  for  any  breakfast.  She  gave  no  answer.  I  re- 
tired, and  ordered  some  toast  and  tea  to  be  taken  into 
her  room,  and  that  she  should  not  be  disturbed. 

Towards  evening  she  entered  the  drawing-room.  She 
had  dressed  herself,  and  had  eaten  some  toast  and  drank 
her  tea. 

For  three  weeks  she  lived  thus  with  my  friend,  with- 
out speaking  a  word  ;  nor  having  any  other  meal  but 
toast  and  tea,  and  a  bottle  of  spring  water.  During  all 
this  time  I  saw  her  regularly  twice  a-day,  and,  without 
entering  into  any  conversation,  gave  her  to  understand 
that  she  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  go  or  to  stay  ;  but  that 
if  she  stayed,  she  would  find  sincere  friends  in  us. 

After  three  weeks  I  found  her  ill  in  her  bed  with  a 
violent  fever.  In  the  state  of  delirium  she  confessed  to 
me  all  which  had  passed  ;  gave  me  her  name  and  address, 
with  all  the  particulars.  The  fever  lasted  twenty  days, 
during  which  time  I  gained  so  much  of  her  confidence, 
that  I  could  venture  to  form  a  plan  to  cure  her  mental 
disease. 

The  plan  was  to  awaken  in  her  the  most  tender  mater- 
nal aifection  ;  to  kindle  in  her  bosom  the  idea  of  the  hap- 
piness of  sacrificing  herself  for  the  dear  image  of  her 
love ;  at  the  same  time  to  prepare  for  the  reception 
of  the  new  comer.  The  high  respect  that  every  one  in  the 
family  paid  to  her;  together  with  plans  for  a  new  mode 
of  life,  which  would  secure  her  afterwards  an  indepen- 
dence, brought  by  degrees  this  unfortunate  woman  to  her 
senses. 

Surely  Providence  was  kind  to  her,  in  having  made  her 
insanity  the  cause  of  her  cure.  For  certainly,  had  she 
not  mistaken  ray  friend  for  her  seducer,  she  would  have 
been  thrown  into  a  prison,  or  into  a  lunatic  asylum.  In 
this  case  the  treatment  was  principally  mental,  and  the 
cure  was  perfectly  successful.  By  similar  modes,  even 
the  most  violent  fits  of  madness  from  jealousy  can  be 
cured.  THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Amoxo?t  the  persons  who  stand  prominent  in  the  ranks 
of  Englisli  educationists,  first  and  foremost  is  Lord 
Brougham,  who  is  a  propounder  besides  of  all  sorts  of 
schemes  in  addition  to  this,  for  improving  the  condition 


of  the  •'  lower  orders,"  as  he  calls  them.  His  views, 
indeed,  upon  the  subject  of  education  are  so  lofty  and 
magnificent,  that  he  speculates  actually  upon  turning 
mowers  and  reapers  in  time  into  philosophers,  like  him- 
self, who  after  coming  home  weary  with  the  toils  of  the 
day,  instead  of  eating  their  supper  and  going  to  bed,  as  a 
real  philosopher  would  be  inclined  to  do  under  similar 
circumstances,  shall  sit  down  to  study  Bacon  and  Locke, 
and  meditate  upon  the  perfectibility  of  raan.  With  these 
fine  notions  characterizing  his  lordship  in  theory  as  a 
warm  and  ardent  friend  of  working  men,  we  find  him 
nevertheless  in  practice  the  consistent  and  steady  pro- 
moter of  every  plan  that  is  calculated  to  circumscribe  and 
diminish  their  little  comforts ;  of  Peel's  Bill,  of  free 
trade,  and  of  an  unlimited  use  of  machinery ;  especially 
the  latter,  he  being  perhaps  its  most  distinguished  advo- 
cate. He  informs  us  indeed  that  spades  were  made  before 
ploughs,  and  fingers  and  nails  before  spades,  and  that  as 
spades  were  an  improvement  upon  fingers  and  nails  to 
dig  the  ground  with,  so  ploughs  were  an  improvement 
upon  spailes,  to  show  how  civilization  could  not  proceed 
without  machinery,  and  that  it  is  the  superiority  of  his 
machinery  alone  which  constitutes  the  great  difference 
between  the  civilized  man  and  the  savage.  He  has  been 
at  the  pains  too  of  explaining  all  these  things  to  labouring 
people  in  a  variety  of  cheap  publications,  professing  to 
teach  them  "  useful  knowledge,"  with  wliich  they  were 
previously  unacquainted.  He  might  have  saved  himself 
the  trouble  ;  for  the  greater  part  of  them  kuow  quite  as 
much  as  he  does  on  tliis  very  subject.  No  sensible  work- 
ing man  disputes  the  utility  of  machinery  generally  ;  he 
only  disputes  its  utility  under  particular  circumstances, 
when  it  is  depriving  him  of  employment  and  subsistence, 
and  when  the  whole  advantage  of  it  is  exclusively  reaped 
by  the  monied  capitalist  and  public  consumer.  Seeing 
this,  he  cannot  approve  of  its  present  application,  and  he 
justly  considers  that  inventions  of  machinery  ought  no 
more  to  be  suffered,  in  an  unrestricted  state,  to  rob  him 
of  his  wages,  than  any  other  inventions,  such  as  ingenious 
and  clever  people  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  contriving 
for  extracting  the  money  out  of  their  neighbour's  pocket. 
The  hand-loom  weavers  have  been  robbed  of  their  bread 
by  the  power-loom  ;  as  the  power-loom  weavers  would 
be  robbed,  in  turn,  of  their  bread,  if  a  superior  machine 
could  be  invented  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  power-loom. 
A  state  of  freedom  like  this,  in  the  use  of  machinery,  is 
nothing  but  a  system  of  legalised  plunder  directed  against 
the  property  of  the  working  man,  which  must  be  rectified, 
or  society  cannot  hold  much  longer  together.  Lord 
Brougham's  tracts  are  mere  rubbish ;  they  teach  no 
truths  beyond  what  are  already  known,  whilst  they  in- 
culcate a  multitude  of  falsehoods,  of  the  most  pernicious 
tendency.  His  arguments,  with  regard  to  machinery,  go 
to  prove  that,  because  it  is  in  the  abstract  a  good,  it  has, 
therefore,  no  limits,  but  may  be  indulged  in  to  excess, 
under  all  times  and  circumstances  ;  a  doctrine  as  false 
as  it  is  mischievous.  They  go  to  prove  that,  if  it  were 
possible  to  erect  one  great  steam-engine  in  every  county, 
capable  of  doing  the  entire  work  in  it,  without  the  help 
of  hands,  the  working  people  throughout  England  would 
be  great  gainers  by  the  change.  They  prove  this,  or  they 
prove  nothing ;  and  more  is  not  wanted  to  show  the  utter 
faUacionsuess  and  absurdity  of  the  doctrine.  If  his 
Lordship  would  inform  the  working  people,  how,  if  in- 
ventions in  machinery  be  allowed  to  go  on  multiplying 
as  they  do  at  present,  and  no  inventions  be  discovered  for 
multiplying  markets  as  fast  as  machines,  they  can  be 
saved  from  ruin  and  starvation  ;  or  how,  if  their  ruin  be 
n©t  otherwise  to  be  prevented,  it  is  possible  to  place  these 
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inventions  under  some  judicious  but  effective  restraint 
for  their  advantage,  without  its  being  the  means  of  stop- 
pijig  the  steady  and  •well-directed  progress  of  human  im- 
provement, they  would  feel  extremely  obliged  to  him. 
Upon  all  these  points,  however.  Lord  Brougham  is  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  the  people  themselves.  Mr.  Cob- 
bett  exemplifies  the  folly  and  mischief  of  these  schemes  of 
national  education,  by  stating,  what  he  has  stated 
over  and  over  again,  and  what  also  is  undeniably  true, 
that  the  moral  character  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has 
been  declining  in  a  most  marked  and  rapid  manner 
ever  since  national  schools  first  began  to  be  introduced 
upon  their  present  extremely  confined  and  limited  footing. 
Tliat  the  young  men  now  giowing  up,  who  have  received 
an  education  in  these  schools,  are  less  sober,  less  honest, 
less  industrious,  and  know  less  of  their  respective  busi- 
nesses than  their  fathers,  who  have  had  no  education  at 
school  at  all.  That  the  mind  of  the  rising  generation 
has  been  even  poisoned  against  its  own  interests,  and 
rendered  more  inclined  to  promote  the  ruling  interest  of 
money  than  its  own,  by  the  lies  and  nonsense  with  which 
it  has  been  crammed :  and  he  proves  his  assertions  by 
pointing  to  the  fact,  which  is,  indeed,  notorious  to  every 
body,  that  just  in  proportion  as  of  late  years  the  trash 
called  education  has  been  forced  into  people's  heads,  good 
raiment  and  solid  food  has  been  passing  away  from  their 
backs  and  bellies. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  several  matters 
is,  that  of  all  foundations  for  a  government  to  rest  upon 
in  the  present  ill-contrived  state  of  the  social  system  in 
this  country,  education  is  the  very  worst ;  as  its  only  ten- 
dency must  be  to  teach  the  nation  the  most  scientific 
methods  of  plundering  itself,  the  art,  in  fact,  of  self-de- 
struction. It  is  thus,  so  far  from  being  likely  to  act  as 
a  preventive  of  a  Revolution,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
very  thing  that  is  calculated  to  bring  one  on  with  greater 
certainty,  and  further,  to  make  it  more  disastrous,  more 
sweeping,  and  more  terrible,  when  it  does  come. 

The  march  of  intellect  (according  to  the  phrase  in- 
vented by  the  self-laudatory  and  arrogant  spirit  of  this 
self-governed  and  most  conceited  nation),  is  nothing  but 
the  march,  of  youth  against  age,  of  inexperience  against 
experience,  of  children  against  parents,  and  servants 
against  masters ;  of  cunning  against  simpHcity  and 
honesty,  of  folly  against  wisdom,  of  the  idle  against  the 
industrious,  of  consumers  against  producers,  andof  money 
against  land  :  it  is  the  advancement  of  all  the  vices  that 
have  ever  characterised  human  nature,  and  the  retrogra- 
dation  of  the  virtues;  in  short,  it  is  the  march  of  moral 
and  political  ignorance,  cant,  and  superstition,  opposed 
to  every  thing  that  has  been  hitherto  deemed  valuable  by 
man.  Never  was  the  English  nation  half  so  ignorant  of  all 
really  usefulknowledge  as  itis  at  the  present  moment;  never 
was  it  so  completely  the  dupe  of  every  political,  moral, 
or  religious  impostor,  who  starts  up  to  betray  it,  as  now. — 
Bernard's  Theory  of  the  Constitution. 

[This  is  just  the  result  contemplated  in  our  leading 
article  ;  namely,  that  evil  is  to  be  destroyed  by  progress- 
ing. But  Mr.  Bernard  seems  to  think  it  better  to  put  a 
stop  to  it,  by  going  back  upon  old  principles.  It  is  impos- 
sible however  to  go  backwards.  Evil  will  destroy  itself  by 
repletion.  The  only  cure  for  competition  is  to  carry  it 
to  perfection.  Whether  Brougham  or  Bernard  be  the 
best  politician,  the  views  of  the  former  upon  progress  and 
education,  at  least,  are  most  likely  to  be  realised.  Old 
men  are  generally  attached  to  things  as  they  are,  or  for- 
merly were.  Young  men  contemplate  a  better  system 
than  even  their  fathers  and  mothers,  happy  as  they  might 
have  been,  ever  imagined.     This  is  all  in  perfect  ac- 


cordance with  the  analogy  of  nature  ;  namely,  that  the 
advocates  of  old  principles  should  be  the  old,  and  the 
advocates  of  young  principles  should  be  the  young.  Mr. 
Bernard  is  correct  enoiigh  in  his  description  ;  but  he 
seems  not  to  imagine  that  it  is  the  natural  and  best  mode 
of  progression. — Ed.] 

IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT. 

We  formerly  argued  that  the  law  was  detrimental  rather 
than  advantageous  to  the  fair  and  honest  trader  and  shop- 
keeper, because  it  induced  a  system  of  false  credit, 
which  produced  more  apparent  than  real  custom — a  cus- 
tom always  unsound — often  ruinous  both  to  the  trader 
who  trusted,  and  the  purchaser,  who,  by  such  facility  of 
credit,  was  tempted  to  live  beyond  his  means.  In  a 
little  work  which  is  just  published,  and  which  is  stated 
to  be  from  the  pen  of  a  "  Barrister  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple," there  is  some  cogent  reasoning  upon  this  part  of 
the  question  founded  upon  practical  observation.  We 
quote  the  following  passages.  The  object  of  the  writer 
is  to  show  that,  by  the  abolition  of  arrest  for  debt,  what 
is  lost  in  custom  would  be  gained  in  soundness  of 
credit.  He  says — "  Able  at  any  time  to  imprison  his 
debtor,  the  creditor  is  always  on  the  alert  for  custom. 
His  eagerness  encourages  purchasers:  he  considers  the 
certainty  of  recovering  his  money  by  enforcing  the  law — 
they  calculate  the  probability  of  paying  from  their  ex- 
pected resources.  Accustomed  to  the  aid  of  the  law  for 
protection  against  the  person  of  the  debtor,  he  is  not 
active  in  adopting  precautions  respecting  the  property. 
He  trusts  without  due  enquiry,  and  is  imposed  on  by 
appearance.  Every  inducement  is  thus  affbrded  to  a 
class  of  adventurers,  who  speculate  upon  the  possible 
chances,  rather  than  the  ordinary  courses  of  trade.  To 
such  persons  success  is  profit  without  outlay,  and  insol- 
vency a  passport  to  the  jvivileges  of  the  law.  Meanwhile 
the  creditor  extends  his  connexion — orders  are  multi- 
plied— he  displays  a  large  assortment  of  splendid  stock- 
has  crowded  counters,  and  a  long  list  of  bad  debts — he 
must,  however,  supply  the  deficiencies — at  last  he  is  dri- 
ven to  dispose  of  Ms  goods  at  any  rate — to  deceive  the 
public  by  puffing,  and  to  injure  the  trade  by  undersel- 
ling.    The  shops  are  full — so  are  the  gaols." 

"  By  disarming  the  creilitor  of  a  power  which  he  has 
overrated,  he  will  appreciate  the  value  of  self -protection. 
In  commerce  the  magnitude  of  its  concerns  creates  cau- 
tion. The  success  of  the  merchant  is  promoted  more  by 
his  own  exertions  to  preserve  cretlit  than  by  any  legal 
enactments  to  protect  it.  So  the  tradesman  will  learn  to 
exercise  greater  prudence — he  will  look  less  to  chance 
gains  than  to  certain  profits.  Thus  the  discontinuing 
of  the  arrest  will  check  unwarrantable  confidence,  and 
discourage  a  system  of  unprofitable  speculation." 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  increased 
power  to  be  given  by  the  law  to  the  creditor  over  the 
property  of  the  debtor  will  be  far  more  than  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  abandonment  of  the  power  over  the  person, 
which  is  oftener  the  means  of  gratifying  a  vindictive 
feeling,  to  which  the  law  should  never  minister,  than  of 
affording  protection.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  im- 
prisonment upon  the  debtor,  he  says — "  Imprisonment  is 
more  to  be  deprecated  in  the  instance  of  an  honest  man, 
than  desired  as  a  punishment  even  for  the  guilty.  It 
deteriorates  the  debtor — diminishes  the  chances  of  the 
creditor,  and  operates  injuriously  on  public  morals.  If 
the  debtor  have  property,  it  impoverishes  him  by  legal 
demands  and  prison  disbursements.  Had  he  skill  or  in- 
dustry, he  is  incapacitated  for  exertion — he  can  earn 
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little  for  himself— nothing  for  others.  Had  he  position 
in  society,  influence  and  friends,  he  is  degraded — had  he 
character,  that  is  destroyed — had  he  honesty,  expecta- 
tions and  prospects  in  life,  which  are  often  the  creditor's 
last  chance,  even  that  is  endangered  by  a  course  which 
leads  to  the  demoralizing  of  principle— the  hardening  of 
the  heart— the  extinction  of  the  last  ray  of  hope."  The 
evil  consequences  of  imprisonment  for  debt  are  here 
strongly  portrayed;  but  the  force  of  the  picture  is  in 
its  truth. — Morning  Herald. 

PHRENOLOGY. 

This  word  means  the  "science  of  mind,"  and  therefore, 
strictly  and  etymologically  speaking,  it  is  not  solely  con- 
fined to  that  department  of  science  which  some  have  de- 
signated by  the  name  of  "  Bumpology."  The  latter  is 
evidently  a  science  supported  by  many  important  well- 
authenticated  facts,  but  it  is  merely  a  part  of  the  great 
science  of  phrenology,  which  does  not  confine  itself  to 
bumps  alone,  but  extends  to  the  whole  nervous  system  of 
the  body.  Bumpology  is  merely  the  materialism  of 
phrenology — the  department  of  death ;  therefore  it  stops 
wherever  motion  or  expression  begins.  It  scrutinizes 
the  shape  and  character  of  all  the  crown  of  the  head,  but 
its  sphere  of  observation  is  intercepted  by  the  eye,  the  ear, 
and  all  the  other  organs  of  intellectual  expression.  These 
latter  are  the  department  of  what  is  called  physiognomy, 
which  is  however  merely  a  department  of  phrenology,  and 
so  necessary  to  the  full  development  of  the  latter,  that 
phrenology  will  always  be  an  infantine  science,  until  phy- 
siognomy be  united  with  it.  The  one  is  the  department 
of  life  and  spiritualism;  the  other  the  department  of 
death  and  materialism.  The  latter  is  the  rage  of  the 
present  day ;  but  there  is  a  move  backward  already  com- 
menced, which  no  human  effort  will  be  able  to  counter, 
act.     Spiritualism  will  revive. 

TWO  LITTLE  WORMS. 
Once  upon  a  time,  when  men  were  monkeys  and  monkeys 
men,  two  little  worms,  belonging  to  a  human  stomach, 
conversed  as  follows : — 

First  worm.  I  cannot  hold  with  your  doctrine  of  life ; 
I  see  no  appearance  of  a  universal  life  in  the  human 
body;  there  is  only  life  in  individual  worms  such  as  you 
and  I. 

Second  worm.  Then  how  does  it  happen  that  the  body 
is  so  compactly  fitted  together,  and  that  all  its  members 
seem  to  act  in  concert }  We  have  lived  in  this  capacious 
stomach  all  our  lives,  and  we  find  it  abundantly  supplied 
with  provision  again,  as  soon  as  the  absorbent  vessels 
have  exhausted  its  former  contents ;  the  other  members 
are  all  dependent  upon  this  for  supply;  and  are  we  to 
suppose  that  the  stomach  itself  is  not  also  dependent  upon 
an  over-ruling  mind  in  the  universal  man,  by  which  its 
Tvants  are  suppUed  from  a  source  unknown  .''  The  whole 
man  must  have  a  united  mind  and  will  as  well  as  our- 
selves. 

First  worm.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  stomach  is  sup- 
pUed merely  by  necessity.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that 
whenever  a  vacuum  takes  place  any  where,  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  surrounding  elements  to  rush  in  and  fill 
up  the  vacuity.  What  you  call  the  effect  of  an  act  of  the 
will,  I  call  merely  necessity ;  you  can  give  no  proof  of  the 
existence  of  this  mind ;  it  speaks  not,  you  see  it  not ; 
there  is  no  personality  in  its  movements.  Your  faith  is 
founded  upon  mere  fable  and  tradition  of  worms,  which 
are  said,  in  former  generations,  to  have  ascended  the 
throat,  and  seen  what  they  call  a  mouth  and  teeth,  and 
a  bright  light  without,  where  arms,  legs,  and  other  mem- 


bers, were  visible ;  but  these  are  merely  the  visions  of 
fanatics,  and  are  unworthy  the  credit  of  a  rational  being, 
wlio  judges  of  nature  from  facts  only.  I  believe  in  no 
personality  or  individuality  of  will,  mind,  or  conscious- 
ness, liigher  than  our  own. 

Second  worm.  This  doctrine  exceeds  ray  comprehen- 
sion ;  but  we  shall  talk  of  this  at  another  time,  for  I 
perceive  the  smell  of  some  delicious  roast  which  is  making 
preparation  to  descend  into  our  already  exhausted  store, 
a  timely  godsend  which  never  fails,  and  whose  regularity 
convinces  me  there  is  more  intelligence  in  this  great  hu- 
man system  than  your  atheistical  notions  will  admit  of. 

Erratum. — In  last  number,  first  page,  first  column, 
four  lines  from  bottom,  for  "  two "  read  "  azymptotes 
and.'' 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  ham  read  patiently  P.  A.  S.,  and  are  very  much  pleased 
with  her  present  state  of  mind.  It  is  to  universalities, 
principally,  that  we  look.  Mankind  will  always  differ 
upon  particulars.  We  are  afraid,  however,  that  she  has 
misunderstood  us  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  Indeed,  we 
were  conscious  that  we  were  treading  on  very  ticklish 
ground  when  we  alluded  to  the  subject,  and  felt  certain 
that  we  were  exposing  oursleves  in  a  most  hopeless  man.- 
ner  to  female  conjectures.  We  can  only  take  refuge  in 
our  own  motives.  If  any  one  supposed  that  we  were  de- 
fending a  system  of  promiscuity,  it  was  a  gross  mistake; 
or  a  system  of  lordly  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  male: 
it  was  equally  erroneous.  There  is  none  more  convinced 
than  ourselves  that  love  is  an  individualist  or  monopolist 
by  nature.  All  that  we  meant  was  a  facility  of  separa- 
tion between  two  parties,  when  they  could  not  live  in  har- 
mony together;  a  facility,  in  fine,  of  making  such 
matrimonial  connexions  as  would  contribute  to  the  happi- 
ness of  both  parties.  No  reasonable  person  can  be  op- 
posed to  this;  and  as  to  the  details  of  any  measure  of 
legislation,  we  leave  them  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is 
the  best  compass  by  which  to  be  directed.  Any  thing  like 
roaming  or  raking  in  love  affairs,  was  as  far  from  our 
thoughts  as  heaven  is  from  earth.  We  don't  think  such 
conduct  natural  to  man;  it  would  be  cured  in  a  twelve- 
month in  any  individual,  by  merely  giving  him  his  fill 
of  it.  But  it  will  be  effectually  stopped  whenever  society 
is  so  reformed  as  to  destroy  the  infamous  system  of  pros- 
titution, which  is  the  main  cause  of  all  the  immorality 
aud  licentiousness  of  the  male  sex.  Whatever  suspicion 
may  attach  to  our  mode  of  expression  on  this  subject, . 
our  wishes  are  in  harmony  with  the  most  perfect  chastity 
and  individual  affection;  and  if  we  said  it  would  he  dan- 
gerous to  alter  the  marriage  laws  at  present,  it  is  so  only 
because  they  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  laws 
respecting  private  property,  that  they  could  only  be  altered 
to  the  disadvantage  of  woman,  until  the  property  laws 

are  refoi'med.  

The  Alpine  Philosopher  will  deliver  a  Lecture 
on  Tellurism,  otherwise  Animal  Magnetism,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  11th  inst,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Admittance,  Threepence : 
Ladies  free.  His  hour  for  consultation  is  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  day-time  (Sundays  not  excepted), 
or,  by  appointment,  in  the  evening.  

Mb.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. ^^^ 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 


Wk  shall  now,  according  to  promise,  endeavour  to  ar- 
range the  leading  principles  of  Universalism  in  sucli  a 
manner  that  any  person  shall  be  able  to  take  hold  of  it 
as  a  system  of  doctrine,  and  defend  or  oppose  it  as  he 
feels  disposed.  There  are  some  who  suppose,  from  its 
accommodating  spirit,  that  it  is  no  system  at  all ;  that 
it  can  be  anything  or  nothing,  according  to  the  humour 
of  its  disciples ;  that,  because  it  maintains  the  rectitude 
of  every  doctrine  and  every  system,  itself  can  have  no 
doctrine  and  no  system.  But  we  hope  to  demonstrate 
that,  with  all  its  condescension,  its  charity,  and  concilia- 
tion, it  has  a  straight  and  decided  course  of  its  own ;  a 
course  in  which  all  other  courses  meet,  and  towards  which 
they  all  necessarily  tend.  It  is  therefore  a  system  which 
is  not  different  from,  but  merely  in  advance  of,  all  other 
systems ;  the  ultimate  resting-place  of  the  progress  of 
human  experience. 

Universalism  sets  out  with  the  mere  proposition  of  the 
existence  of  the  universe.  It  then  separates  this  uni- 
versal existence  into  a  twofold  character,  which  may  be 
designated  by  any  two  opposite  and  universal  terms  in 
the  language.  These  two  we  have  chosen  most  frequently 
to  call  action  and  passion,  positive  and  negative,  &c. 
Mind  and  matter  are  the  representatives  of  these  two 
extremes ;  mind  being  the  active  and  positive ;  matter 
the  passive  and  negative.  The  former  is  what  we  call 
God,  the  spirit  of  the  universal  organization  ;  the  latter 
is  what  we  call  Nature,  the  outward  and  visible  repre- 
sentative and  habitation  of  the  invisible  agent. 

With  this  universal  being  as  a  whole,  there  can  be  no 
progress.  He  can  never  move  from  place  to  place,  for 
he  fills  all  place ;  he  can  never  acquire  knowledge,  for 
he  contains  all  knowledge  ;  he  can  never  reason,  for  rea- 
son implies  previous  ignorance  of  the  conclusion  to  be 
sought.  In  fine,  as  a  wliole,  he  is  incapable  of  motion, 
either  in  mind  or  body  ;  and  presents  to  the  finite  ima- 
gination the  nearest  approximation  possible  to  the  image 
of  death  itself. 

But  it  is  only  of  God  as  a  whole  that  these  affirmations 
can  be  made.  Because  he  has  no  external,  no  outward 
shape,  he  can  have  no  external,  no  outward  action,  like 
man.  The  action  of  God  is  all  within ;  and  here  he  is 
full  of  life  and  action,  and  the  different  portions  of  his 
internal  system  exhibit  all  the  gradations  of  high  and  low, 
first  and  last,  better  and  worse,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  useful  power  which  each  individually  or 
generically  possesses. 
The  mind  being  the  active  principle  of  the  universe, 


has  organised  and  arranged  all  the  internal  component 
parts  according  to  its  own  will,  and  given  to  each  and 
all  of  those  parts  the  emblematical  image  of  its  own  two- 
fold nature.  This  mind,  which  is  both  active  and  pas- 
sive in  itself,  conveys  to  matter  the  same  twofold  charac- 
ter ;  but  inind  still  contains  the  primitive  principles  both 
of  activity  and  passivity  ;  matter  is  merely  its  agent  and 
vicegerent.  It  is  difficult  to  define  what  matter  is,  having 
no  fixed  character,  and  capable  of  infinite  decomposition. 
It  has  no  primary,  but  only  a  secondary  existence,  as  the 
representative  of  mind. 

In  contemplating  the  plan  of  the  universe,  we  must 
observe  that  there  are  only  two  modes  in  which  it  can  be 
developed,  namely,  space  and  time.  In  both  of  these, 
therefore,  we  look  for  the  two  extremes — the  positive  and 
the  negative,  to  which  we  have  alluded.  But  it  must  be 
evident  to  every  one,  that,  in  manifesting  the  two  natures 
in  these  two  modes,  they  assume  very  different  relative 
positions.  Thus,  in  manifesting  the  two  extremes  of 
light  and  darkness  in  space  only,  and  connecting  them 
with  vision,  which  is  the  effect  of  their  union  upon  the 
eye,  they  stand  thus — darkness,  vision,  light ;  vision 
being  the  centre,  where  the  two  meet.  But  in  manifest- 
ing them  in  time,  they  come  in  succession,  as  follows — 
darkness,  light,  vision  ;  vision  being  last,  as  the  result  of 
the  action  of  the  other  two. 

From  this  simple  illustration  it  follows,  that  in  the 
progress  of  society,  from  the  one  extreme  of  blank  expe- 
rience or  ignorance,  to  the  beau  ideal  of  human  perfec- 
tion, God,  according  to  the  universal  plan  which  this 
simple  analysis  of  nature  teaches,  must  divide  the  progress 
of  society  into  three  successive  stages,  resembling  the 
above.  This  he  has  done  in  the  two  great  stages  of  pro- 
gress commonly  called  the  Law  and  the  Gospel ;  whilst 
the  third  is  promised,  in  which  the  deaf  shaU  hear  the 
words  of  the  Lord,  and  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  see 
out  of  obscurity  and  out  of  darkness. 

The  beauty  and  propriety  of  this  plan  can  be  visible 
to  the  student  of  Nature  only ;  the  bigot,  whether  he 
be  what  is  called  a  believer  or  an  infidel,  can  neither 
see  nor  understand  it. 

Men  were  primitively  scattered  in  ignorance,  which 
has  no  uniting  principle  within  it.  It  was  designed  by 
their  Creator  that  they  should  be  gathered  again  ;  but 
gathered  only  in  such  a  manner  as  should  fully  develop 
their  own  reasoning  faculties,  and  lead  them  to  a  rational 
demonstration  of  the  being  and  character  of  God,  his 
plans  of  Providence,  and  their  own  destiny  in  creation. 
This  is  the  highest  and  the  noblest  intention  which  a 
benevolent,  almighty,  and  omniscient  being  could  enter- 
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is  intelligible  to  the  human  mind,  namely,  that  of  giving 
a  revelation,  which  would  be  unintelligible  to  man  in  a 
state  of  scientific  ignorance,  but  perfectly  clear  and  inteL 
ligible  when  science  had  reached,  by  his  own  intellectual 
exertions,  a  state  of  comparative  perfection.  By  giving 
such  a  revelation,  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that 
great  evil  would  be  produced  by  the  conflicting  opinions 
of  individuals  and  sects.  This,  however,  is  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  discipline  which  is  to  lead  men  to  the  full  develop  - 
ment  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  natures,  to  which 
there  is  no  other  road  than  the  thorny  path  of  bitter  ex- 
perience, by  which  the  latent  energies  of  the  mind  are 
roused  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  oppose  our  pro- 
gress. Had  this  revelation  been  intelligible  at  first,  it 
could  never  have  exercised  the  mind ;  and  had  it  never 
been  given  at  all,  man  could  never  attain  to  a  knowledge 
of  God,  and  the  universal  plans  of  Providence  :  society 
would  be  a  rope  of  sand  for  ever,  and  man  a  hopeless, 
cheerless  orphan,  with  no  other  prospect  before  him  than 
that  of  a  grave  and  everlasting  gloom.  This  was  too 
cruel  for  such  a  spirit  as  that  which  rules  over  the  har- 
mony of  universal  Nature,  and  can  only  be  suspected  by 
the  wandering  minority,  who,  unable  to  understand  the 
riddle  of  Samson,  turn  round  upon  the  heel  with  con- 
tempt, and  sagaciously  deny  that  ever  Samson  gave  the 
riddle,  or  that  any  man  can  comprehend  it. 

Revelations  have  been  made  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries  ;  but  there  has  been  only  one  universal,  pro- 
gressive, successive^  and  connected  revelation,  through- 
out the  course  of  time.  This  revelation  formally  began 
with  Abraham,  grew  up  and  flourished  in  the  Jewish 
church,  afterwards  embraced  the  Gentile  world,  and  now 
bids  fair  to  spread  its  wings  over  the  whole  habitable 
globe.  In  selecting  an  individual  man  or  nation,  or  num- 
ber of  nations,  there  is  neither  injustice  nor  partiality,  as 
some  foolishly  imagine^  inasmuch  as  no  particular  favour 
was  bestowed  upon  them ;  on  the  contrary,  the  active 
servants  and  apostles  of  revelation  have  always  expe- 
rienced worse  treatment  than  others :  the  prophets  were 
aliHOst  universally  unhappy;  the  Jews  were  tossed  about 
on  the  very  cliffs  of  political  and  social  troubles;  and 
Christendom  itself,  the  inheritor  of  the  mysterious  pre- 
sent, has  been  dyed  red  with  blood  again  and  again 
through  the  instrumentality  of  this  mischief-brewing 
agent  of  divine  discipline.  It  is  foolish  to  talk  of  favour 
whereno  favour  is  visible ;  nor  would  it  ever  have  been 
imagined,  had  it  not  been  for  the  monstrous  doctrines  of 
election  and  reprobation,  which  consigned  those  who  did 
not  know,  believe,  or  understand  this  unintelligible  reve- 
lation, to  the  flames  of  hell  for  ever.  This  inquisitorial 
doctrine  alone  suggested  the  idea  of  partiality,  in  bestow- 
ing a  revelation  Qn  the  Jews ;  but  the  two  ideas  vanish 
together. 

All  difficulties  respecting  revelation  fly  before  univer- 
salism.  It  becomes  so  simple,  that  to  imagine  it  other- 
wise appears  a  total  perversion  of  intellect,  or  implies  an 
utter  ignorance  of  the  very  elements  of  imiversal  truth. 
This  revelation  has  grown  hke  every  other  natural  pro- 
duction; it  has  been  entrusted  to  the  most  progressive  and 
intelligent  nations,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  progress  to- 
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powerful  governments;  it  has  employed  In  its  service  the 
greatest  talents,  and  the  most  profound  researches  of 
learning ;  it  has  collected  around  its  own  person  a  body- 
guard of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  strength,  to 
which  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  rival  found;  and 
every  people,  every  tribe  and  tongue,  with  a  very  few 
particular  exceptions,  are  becoming  partially  acquainted 
witli  its  antiquated  dogmas;  yet  it  seems  to  totter  and 
fall  in  the  very  centre  of  its  own  vitahty,  to  be  withering 
and  drying  up  at  the  very  source,  from  whence  it  issues 
forth  its  streams  of  missionary  and  tract  instructions  to 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth. 

But  this  decay  of  religion  is  merely  an  illusion  ;  it  is  a 
grand  work  of  preparation  for  the  universal  gospel.  The 
gospel  of  condemnation  has  had  its  reign ;  it  is  commen- 
surate only  with  human  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  in- 
tolerance. "\\^hen  the  Almighty,  therefore,  begins  to 
destroy  this  temporary  system  of  intellectual  infatuation, 
he  simply  raises  up  a  negative  to  batter  and  destrov  the 
old  positive,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  new  positive  and 
new  negative  in  friendly  union.  This  negative  is  infide- 
lity, God's  battle-axe  and  weapon  of  war,  with  which  he 
breaks  down  and  destroys  the  old  rotten  system  of  Anti- 
christ, and  then  throws  the  weapon  aside  as  a  piece  of 
useless  old  iron,  which  has  no  life,  action,  or  system 
within  it.  While  this  weapon  is  at  work,  however,  bat- 
tering, and  besieging,  and  levelUng  the  old  Jerusalem  of 
the  saints,  and  bringing  all  its  doctrines,  its  forms,  and 
ceremonies  into  public  odium,  the  spirit  of  revelation  is 
slowly  and  gradually  rising  up  out  of  the  dead  letter  of  the 
word,  and  revealing  the  naked  truth  to  a  few  minds  who 
are  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  prepared  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  religion,  which  shall  embrace 
all  the  hope,  the  glowing  enthusiasm,  and  ardour  of  the 
old,  along  with  the  liberality  and  universal  toleration 
which  is  advocated  by  the  infidel  party  without  the  spirit 
to  manifest  it  either  in  words  or  actions. 

This  is  the  simple  process  of  universal  Providence,  in- 
telligible, when  pointed  out,  to  the  capacity  of  a  chUd,  yet 
unknown  even  to  the  greatest  divines,  philosophers,  po- 
Uticians,  or  liberals  of  the  present  generation;  not- 
withstanding, they  are  aU  working  in  the  good  cause 
with  a  bandage  on  their  eyes.  The  clergy  are  ruining 
their  own  cause  by  their  folly ;  the  philosophers  are  has- 
tening on  universalism  by  their  discoveries;  the  politicians 
are  paving  the  way  byreraoving  many  minor  obstructions, 
and  the  liberals  by  breaking,  and  battering,  and  beating 
down  indiscriminately  all  standing  systems,  in  the  fuU 
conviction  that  there  can  be  no  mistake. 

The  work  of  God  is  developing  itself  to  the  liberal  and 
enquiring  mind.  The  spirit  of  revelation  is  peeping  out 
from  behind  the  curtain  of  mysticism  ;  the  hopes  of  faith 
are  becoming  more  and  more  plausible  and  intelligible  by 
being  divested  of  their  diabolical  cruelty  and  partiality ; 
and  the  dawn  of  that  happy  era,  foretold  so  long  ago, 
and  anticipated  with  such  ardent  hope  by  the  faithful  of 
former  generations,  is  now  fairly  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
both  believer  and  infidel.  Nothing  now  can  prevent  the 
full  realization  of  the  promises  and  the  plan  of  human 
redemption  ;  such  redemption  as  will  include  the  speciee. 
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and  declare  the  Divinity  tobe  no  respecter  of  peraonsi, 
nor  sach  a  simple  old  fool  as  to  bestow  the  blessings  of 
satrntion  on  priests  and  their  contentious  and  illiberal 
JMhwuers  only,  but  the  God  who  has  promised  that  all 
men  shall  see  his  salvation  and  his  glory. 

This  fact  is  now  evident  to  unaided  reason;  but 
when  it  is  confirmed  by  revelation,  and  the  two  join 
hands  upon  a  point  of  dispute  on  which  they  have  long 
appeared  to  be  at  irreconcileable  variance,  Mid  when  this 
union  is  corroboratetl  by  the  discoveries  of  science,  which 
are-  alt  reducing  the  knowledge  of  Nature  to  such  univer- 
sal principles  as  fully  accord  with  the  whole  mystery  of 
Revelation  and  Providence,  what  a  new  field  of  study 
and  of  admiration  is  opened  up  !  What  a  splendid  pe- 
destal of  faith  and  of  hope  is  reared  upon  a  foundation 
which  includes  the  universe  itself,  and  against  which  not 
even  a  breath  can  blow,  or  a  storm  caa  beat,  which  will 
not  increase  its  beauty  and  stability  ! 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

ON  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

LETTER  VII. 

O  that  tlie  desert  were  my  dw.elling-place, 
Wilh  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister  ; 

That  I  might  all  forget  the  human  race. 

And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her  !— BYRON. 

I  MUSI  once  more  turn  ray  regards  to  love.  I  confess  it 
is  a  favourite  subject  of  mine,  and  in  paorting  from  it  I 
am  like  to  hira  who  leaves  his  native  land.  As  long  as 
the  vessel  is  in  sight  of  land  he  cannot  leave  the  deck  ; 
bttt  is  forced  by  raagnetical  attraction  to  stand  and  to  look 
until  the  curve  of  the  main  deprives  him  of  the  last  faiut 
outlines  of  the  beloved  shore. 

There  are  several  of  my  readers  who,  misled  by  some 
good-meaning  but  puny -brained  philosophers,  think  that 
love  is  but  an  artificial  plant,  and  not  to  be  found  in  hu- 
man nature.  Tbey  fancy,  that  in  a  more  rational  stale 
of  society  (that  word  "  rational"  is  here  a  very  queer  one) 
there  wlU  be  nothing  of  that  mystical  love  th&t  engenders 
jealousy  and  other  passions,  but  all  will  proceed  gently 
like  milk-and-water.  "Well- bred  people  do  not  quarrel," 
said  one  of  these  wise  masters  of  Israel  to  me,  "  about  the 
slices  of  meat  that  the  carver  places  upon  their  plates ; 
they  do  not  grow  mad  when  they  cannot  get  the  favourite 
dish.  When  we  have  better  arrangements,  the  same  will 
happen  with  the  affections  among  the  opposite  sex."  In- 
deed, when  I  hear  such  nonsense  spoken,  men's  minds 
are  to  me  like  musical  instruments  out  of  tune.  Happily 
Nature  has  taken  care  that  such  a  change  shall  never 
take  place.  If  it  was  possible,  mankind  would  return  to 
a  state  of  primitive  brutality. 

Love  is,  like  the  fine  arts,  the  finest  and  last  produc- 
tion of  Nature.  Nature  first  produces  the  rough  mate- 
rials, earth  and  minerals ;  then  tlie  more  sensitive  plants; 
lastly,  the  most  perfect  organization.  The  same  hue  of 
progressiveness  is  found  in  mankind.  The  human  race 
first  appears  in  a  state  of  animalism  ;  their  wants  are  the 
mere  necessaries  of  life.  Men  then  live  like  herds  of 
eattle.  By  degrees  this  animalism  gives  way  to  humanity; 
the  useful  takes  the  place  of  the  necessary.     Mankind 


progresses  atill ;  the  beautiful  and  the  honest  become  the 
standard  of  civiUzation.  As  the  flower  is  the  last  and 
finest  development  of  the  plant,  fine  arts  ami  love  are  the 
finest  development  of  mankind. 

But  as  the  finest  flower  has  the  finest  texture,  and  the 
best  organized  animal  is  the  most  subject  to  disease,  in 
the  same  way  the  finest  development  of  human  seneibU 
lity  is  most  hable  to  mental  disorders. 

Love  being  the  centre  of  human  animalism,  it  embraces 
both  the  right  and  the  left,  the  positive  and  the  negative, 
the  sensitive  and  the  vegetative  system.  A  mental  dis- 
order arising  from  love  affects,  or  may  affect,  all  three 
systems  of  our  organic  frame.  There  is  certainly  a  love 
above  this  love,  as  there  is  one  indivisible  spirit  above  the 
spirit  which  is  the  positive  pole  of  matter,  which  love  is 
also  above  disease.  But  I  am  speaking  as  a  philosophi- 
cal physician,  and  I  treat  of  love  as  the  most  potent  of 
our  human  affections. 

The  diseases  of  the  mind  arising  from  this  centre  must 
also  be  cured  with  a  power  proceeding  from  a  correspond- 
ing centre.  Love  must  be  cured  by  love  :  yet  the  love 
which  will  cure  a  disease  must  draw  its  magical  power 
from  that  love  which  is  above  disease.  In  this  sense,  if 
practical  proof  be  wanting,  we  may  convince  ourselves  of 
the  truth  of  the  Scripture,  that  "  had  I  all  knowledge, 
and  could  speak  with  the  tongues  of  angels,  yet  without 
charity  I  were  nothing." 

And  here  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  most 
powerful  influence  of  magnetism  must  also  proceed  from 
the  same  eternal  centre.  The  magnetic  action  depends 
on  the  concentration  of  the  will ;  but  the  individual  will 
is  nerveless  unless  identified  with  the  eternal  will,  of 
which  it  is  but  an  instrument.  This  will,  as  an  active 
principle,  produces  a  reaction,  establishes  a  spiritual 
affinity,  and  begets  an  intellectual  offspring.  This  spiri- 
tual affinity  is  the  healing  principle  by  which  the  cure  is 
begotten.  Among  the  many  diseases  of  the  mind  pro- 
duced by  love,  there  is  none  so  singular  as  that  which 
occurs  in  some  individuals,  who  in  all  respects  seem  to 
possess  sound  judgment,  a  sober  imagination,  a  healthy 
bodily  constitution,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  charac- 
ters of  rationality,  and  yet  in  some  points  are  absolutely 
insane. 

I  have  often  compared  them  to  a  harpsichord,  in 
which  all  is  perfect  except  one  high  key.  You  can  play 
the  instrument  for  a  good  while  v/ithout  perceiving  the 
defect ;  but  if,  unfortunately,  you  touch  upon  the  ill-fated 
key,  it  jars,  and  a  sudden  discord  destroys  the  magical 
effect  of  the  most  enchanting  tune.  As  often  as  I  wit- 
nessed such  instances  of  partial  insanity  I  was  over- 
whelmed with  sad  melancholy.  The  image  of  God 
seemed  one  transformed  by  some  charm  into  a  disgusting 
caricature:  no  wonder  if,  in  darker  ages,  such  beings 
were  deemed  to  be  possessed  by  evil  spirits  ! 

Once  I  travelled  with  two  ladies,  mother  and  daughter, 
the  second  of  whom  appeared  perfectly  sound  in  mind 
and  body.  One  evening,  on  entering  the  dining-room, 
the  young  lady  gave  a  shriek  and  fell  to  the  ground ;  I 
relieved  her,  and  led  her  to  the  sofa ;  she  began  to  talk 
incessantly  the  most  inconsistent  and  even  indelicate 
nonsense;  shesaeg,  she  whistled,  shecrietl,  in  turns;  she 
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tore  her  hair;  all  with  the  rapidity  of  the  lightning.  The 
mother  wished  her  to  be  carried  by  force  into  the  bed- 
room ;  and  told  me  that  her  daughter  had  formed  a  fatal 
connexion  with  a  military  gentleman,  who  had  forsaken 
her^,  and  thus  caused  her  insanity.  This  state,  however, 
was  transitory  ;  she  could  remain  in  her  senses  for  several 
weeks,  after  which  the  disease  broke  out  on  a  sudden  bv 
fits  and  starts,  without  any  apparent  external  excitement. 
I  persuaded  the  mother  not  to  use  any  violent  means, 
but  let  her  talk  and  rave  at  pleasure.  My  advice  was 
followed,  and,  after  a  couple  of  hours,  the  young  lady 
sank  exhausted  upon  the  sofa.  Whilst  in  this  state  of 
insensibility  she  was  carried  into  her  bed-room  ;  the  next 
day  an  extreme  debility  followed  the  paroxysm  of  raving, 
during  which  period  I  lent  her  the  assistance  of  a  brother. 
The  third  day  she  got  better,  but  had  the  tormenting  re- 
collection of  her  fit  of  insanity.  I  resumed  my  usual 
polite  behaviour,  without  taking  any  notice  of  her  dis- 
tressed state  of  mind.  This  conduct  awoke  her  confidence; 
she  first  began  to  speak  of  her  disease,  and  to  ask  me 
whether  I  knew  of  any  remedy;  for  surely,  said  she,  you 
Hiust  be  well  acquainted  with  these  disorders ;  I  know  all 
you  have  said  and  done  during  my  illness ;  your  ad- 
vice had  saved  me  many  a  day  of  mental  derangement. 
I  promised  her  to  do  what  I  could,  and  proposed  to  her 
mother  to  stop  at  the  next  country  town,  where  I  resided, 
and  to  try  an  experiment. 

My  great  endeavour  was  now  to  find  out,  if  possible, 
the  cause  of  the  sudden  attacks  of  madness.  I  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  not  owing  to  any  internal  physical 
cause.  It  was  the  voice  or  the  figure  of  somebody  that 
resembled  her  gay  Lothario,  that  produced  this  effect. 
As  soon  as  she  heard  a  voice  which  resembled  his,  or  saw 
a  man  that  bore  resemblance  to  him,  she  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  a  kind  of  convulsive  fit,  that  ended  in  mad- 
ness. I  advised  the  mother  to  take  a  solitary  country- 
house,  where  the  young  lady,  for  six  months,  should  not 
receive  any  visitors  but  female  friends.  I  visited  them 
daily ;  and  having  discovered  in  my  patient  a  taste  for 
scientific  pursuits,  I  said  that,  without  mathematical  in- 
struction, shecould never  coraprehendany thing.  I  worked 
so  much  upon  her  mind  that  she  began  to  study  geometry, 
trigonometry,  algebra,  and  astronomy.  These  studies 
were  varied  by  botanical  excursions,  and  gardening.  In 
less  than  one  year  she  was  perfectly  restored.  Four  years 
after,  I  saw  her  on  my  journey  to  England,  in  full  health, 
married,  and  in  good  spirits.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  small  doses  of  oxide  of  zinc,  to  cure  the  nervous  fits, 
no  other  medicines  were  employed. 

THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

TO  QUIZZICUS. 

*'  Multa  fero,  ut  plftceam  genus  irritabile  Vatum, 

Cum  scribo."  Hor.  2,  Ep.  11,  v.  102. 

I  can  be  gentle,  like  a  lamb,  to  please 
The  ticklish  taste  of  poets,  whilst  I  write, 

I  AM  fond  of  squibs ;  wit  is  like  elastic  gas,  it  escapes 
through  the  safety-valve  of  the  poet's  lips,  and  tickles 
the  nostrils  of  the  by-standers.  As  for  your  poetical  lore, 
my  good  Quizzicus^  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you.     You 


may  transform  the  Alpine  into  an  Alpus,  or  even  into  an 
Alp ;  you  may  laugh  as  much  as  you  please  at  my  be 
and  t;  and  chaff,  and  champ,  and  chatter  about  the  solar 
and  lunar  plexus,  and  the  three  systems  of  our  organic 
frame:  I'll  laugh  with  you:  but  when  you  alight  from 
your  Pegasus,  and  in  plain,  plump  terms,  you  tell  me,  in 
the  face  of  the  public,  that  the  mathematical  signs  which 
I  use  to  typify  the  law  of  bipolarity  smell  a  little  of 
marvellous  =:  quackery,  then  I  must,  with  all  due  sub- 
mission, turn  the  tables  against  Quizzicus, 

What !  can  a  critic  in  the  nineteenth  century  accuse  a 
man  of  quackery,  because  he  endeavours  to  illustrate  a 
new  science  with  forms  and  types  taken  from  the  only 
seience  which,  by  its  self-evidence,  has  created  a  language 
which  is  universally  understood  by  men  of  all  nations  of 
the  globe  .^  Surely,  if  I  addressed  savages,  I  should  fear 
that  +  and  —  might  be  taken  for  magic  signs;  but  in 
liondon,  where  the  very  element  of  life  is  calculation, 
there  is  none  but  a  poet  who  would  acknowledge  himself 
unacquainted  with  the  touchstone  of  sound  reasoning. 

Indeed,  if  any  one  be  alarmed  at  those  simple  ma- 
thematical forms  censured  by  the  poet,  he  would  be 
incapable  of  understanding  the  very  elements  of  the  new 
doctrine.  All  my  principles,  all  my  arguments,  Avhether 
logical  or  physiological,  are  deductions  of  the  first 
equation. 

But  perhaps  Quizzicus  has  found  out  some  language 
more  self-evident  and  universal  than  the  mathematical; 
perhaps,  ("We've  seen  strange  doings  in  this  age  of 
wonders,")  he  rejects  mathematics  altogether,  as  a  futile 
invention  of  the  learned  ignorants  of  the  old  world;  and 
in  this  case  we  challenge  him  to  present  to  the  public  his 
important  discovery.  But  I,  "  who  have  quafF'd  so 
deeply,  may  without  presumption  claim  the  privilege," 
until  a  better  language  be  adopted,  to  employ  the  mathe- 
matical one,  as  the  least  unequivocal  one,  to  explain  that 
science  which  strives  to  benefit  mankind. — I  remain.  Sir, 
yours,  THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

TO  THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

Edinburgh,  2Srd  April,  1 835. 
Sir, — The  theory  of  animal  magnetism,  or  tellurism,  as 
you  term  it,  in  connection  with  my  other  favourite  studies, 
metaphysics  and  physiology,  has  exclusively  occupied 
my  most  zealous  attention  ever  since  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading,  in  Tait's  Magazine,  a  review  of  the  report  on 
that  subject,  made  by  certain  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  translated  by  J. 
C.  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  and  of  subsequently 
reading  that  translation  itself,  together  with  the  long  in- 
troduction by  Mr,  C;  and  the  deep  interest  which  I  take 
in  the  subject  has,  for  various  reasons,  been  of  late  not  a 
little  enhanced  by  the  perusal  of  your  very  excellent  and 
philosophic  letters  in  the  Shepherd. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  present  either  to  treat  of  your 
very  remarkable  theorems  regarding  time,  space,  relative 
and  absolute  existence,  religion,  &c.,  the  evident  effu- 
sions of  a  mind  advanced  before  the  philosophers  of  the 
age  ;  or  to  allude  to  my  own  opinions,  physical  or  meta- 
physical, modified,  as  they  are,  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner,  by  the  great  modern  revelation  ;  all  this  I  reserve 
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to  another  occasion.  Meantime,  my  object  in  thus  ven- 
turing to  address  you  now,  is  sliortly  this  : — There  is  a 
single  point  connected  with  the  magnetical  operation  as  to 
which  I  have  failed  to  obtain  the  full  information  I  would 
wish  i'rom  any  of  the  sources  hitherto  opened  to  me ;  and, 
as  you  are  an  experienced  practical  magnetiser,  I  have 
eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  thus,  I  hope,  afforded 
me,  of  satisfying  myself  on  this  point,  by  now  requesting 
that  you  will  so  far  oblige  me,  though  a  stranger  te  you, 
as  to  honour  my  present  letter  with  an  answer,  however 
short,  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

I  have  got  the  fullest  information  regarding  what  may 
be,  in  the  meantime,  termed  the  positive  pole  of  magnetic 
operation,  the  method  of  operating  on  the  patient  to  the 
production  of  the  positive  magnetic  effects,  and  particu- 
larly, I  mean,  to  the  production  of  somnambulism  ;  and 
I  have  availed  myself  of  that  information  theoretically 
(for  I  do  not  intend,  and  would  not  attempt,  at  present, 
to  practise  magnetically  on  any  one,  although  I  have  given 
the  rules  for  so  doing  my  best  consideration  in  an  ex- 
planatory point  of  view).  ^Vhat  I  now  require  is  equally 
full  information  regarding  the  negative  pole,  and  parti- 
cularly the  method  of  restoring  the  patient  from  somnam- 
bulism, if  any  such  method  be  necessary. 

The  telluric  or  nocturnal  life  is  at  present  subordinate 
to  the  solar  or  diurnal  life;  hence,  though  powerful 
psychological  and  physical  means  be  necessary  to  put  a 
patient  into  the  state  of  clairvoyance,  I  think  it  philoso- 
phical to  suppose  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  diurnal 
or  solar  life  to  supremacy  will  be  sufficient  to  restore  the 
balance,  or  awaken  the  patient  again  in  a  very  short  time, 
in  a  few  minutes  perhaps,  or,  at  most,  in  a  few  hours, 
without  any  such  psychological  or  physical  means  as  are 
necessary  to  develop  or  produce  the  state  of  clairvoyance; 
because  life  has  at  present  far  less  inclination  to  lean 
upon  its  telluric,  than  upon  its  solar  term.  But  I  am 
anxious  to  know  whether  1  be  perfectly  right  in  so  think- 
ing; and  there  are  apparently  conflicting  facts,  which  leave 
me  quite  undecided  as  to  this  matter.  For  instance,  in 
your  very  interesting  letters,  you  mention  that  a  high 
somnambulist  stated  "  that  she  would  sleep  thirty-three 
minutes  longer."  Of  course  I  understand  from  this  that 
she  would,  and  accordingly  did,  awake  in  thirty-three 
minutes,  naturally  of  her  own  accord,  or  without  mag- 
netic influences  at  all.  But  in  the  report  above  alluded 
to  there  is  a  case  presented  wherein  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary, to  the  investigation  then  going  on,  that  the  patient 
should  be  kept  asleep  for  several  days.  He  was  accord- 
ingly somnambulised  by  the  magnetiser,  and  after  the 
expiry  of  the  time  appointed,  he  was  found  by  the  com- 
missioners still  asleep  since  the  date  when  he  had  been 
somnambulised  in  their  presence.  Now,  unless  it  was  by 
repeated  efforts  of  the  magnetiser  during  the  course  of 
that  time,  and  during  the  absence  of  the  commissioners, 
that  the  patient  was  kept  asleep  so  long,  I  can  only  con- 
clude that,  in  this  case,  the  night  life  had  held  the  su- 
premacy, almost  uninterruptedly,  for  a  number  of  days, 
and  that  a  psychical  and  physical  operation  would  have 
been  as  necessary  during  that  time  to  awaken  this  patient 
from  somnambulism  as  it  was  to  the  putting  him  into 
that  state. 

The  fact,  however,  that  little  or  no  mention  is  made, 
either  by  you  or  by  the  French  commissioners,  of  any 
artificial  means  of  unsomnambulising  the  patients,  leads 
me  to  think  that  the  powers  of  man's  constitution  are  be- 
coining  so  biased  towards  day  life  that  positive  mag- 
netization in  the  production  of  somnambulism,  may 
very  properly  be  compared  to  throwing  a  ball  up-hill, 
which  is  sure  to  come  quickly  down  again  ;  and  that,  in 


fact,  the  magnetiser  perhaps  requires  to  use  as  repeated 
efforts  of  his  will,  and,  it  may  be,  of  manipulation  also, 
to  keep  (particularly  new)  somnambulists  from  coming 
down  again  (from  awakening)  as  the  thrower  of  the  ball 
up-hill  would,  to  keep  it  from  instantly  returning. 

That,  during  the  sleep  of  the  somnambulist,  no  such 
means  as  arc  used  to  arouse  an  ordinary  sleeper  will 
suffice  to  awaken  him  is  evident,  because  the  loudest 
sounds,  the  most  pungent  odours,  and  the  most  severe  la- 
cerations of  the  flesh,  are  insufficient  to  do  so ;  and  there- 
fore, as  the  magnetisers  have  evidently  the  certain  power 
of  awakening  the  somnambulist  artificially,  and  at  any 
moment,  there  must  be  magnetic  processes,  psychological 
or  physical,  or  both,  by  which  this  is  accomplished. 
Pray,  what  are  these  processes  ? 

The  will  and  intention  of  the  magnetiser  must,  of 
course,  be  requisite  ;  but  there  must  also  be  physical  pro- 
cesses. In  short,  I  wish  to  know,  amongst  other  methods, 
whether  manipulation  from  the  extremities  upwards 
(which,  I  think,  you  term  the  negative  stroke,  and  which 
is  counteractive  to  the  production  of  clairvoyance,  and, 
instead  of  that  state,  sometimes  causes  convulsion,  fits, 
&c.,  in  the  waking  patient,)  be  capable  of  vigilizing  the 
somnambulist,  since  it  seems  to  be  reversely  incapable  of 
somnambulizing  the  vigilant  ? 

Exciting  and  calming  strokes  I  understand  to  be  up- 
wards and  downwards — negative  and  positive  strokes; 
now  it  seems  to  look  well  in  theory  to  suppose  that  as  the 
calming  (downwards — positive)  strokes  produce  magnetic 
sleep  from  vigilance,  so  the  exciting  (upwards — negative) 
strokes  produce  vigilance  from  magnetic  sleep  ;  but  such 
theory  may  perhaps  widely  vary  from  practice. 

If  I  be  correct  in  all  my  suppositions,  a  very  few  words 
from  you  in  answer  would  be  sufficient ;  but,  if  incorrect, 
I  would  highly  esteem  any  few  observations,  by  way  of 
correction,  with  which  you  could  spare  enough  of  time,  at 
present,  to  favour  me. — I  am.  Sir,  yours,  very  sincerely 
and  respectfully,  J.  D. 

P.  S.  From  how  many  minutes  to  how  many  hours  do 
somnambulists  sleep  after  the  magnetiser's  influence  is 
withdrawn  .''  and  is  their  sleep  under  such  circumstances 
still  somnambulism  ?  or  how  soon  do  they  generally  sink, 
or  rather  rise,  into  ordinary  sleep,  capable  of  being  cut 
short  by  ordinary  means,  after  the  magnetiser's  influence 
is  withdrawn  ?  Further,  do  they  generally  sleep  the 
longer,  the  deeper  the  somnambulism  is,  or  the  shorter  .-^  or 
is  there  any  observed  difference  at  all? 

Shame  for  using  so  much  liberty  with  a  stranger  almost 
prevents  me  from  adding — Could  you  tell  me,  in  two  or 
three  words,  how  Pythagoras  produced  clairvoyance  or 
ecstacy  in  and  by  himself,  as  I  cannot  otherwise  obtain 
this  information  easily  at  present .'' 


The  Alpine  Philosopher  having  communicated  the 
above  to  a  friend,  it  elicited  the  following  questions: 

Should  not  the  horizontal  position  at  night  be  taken 
into  consideration,  when  the  nocturnal  side,  or  pole,  is 
considered? 

Is  not  man's  upright  position  unfavourable  to  him 
when  he  is  indisposed? 

Do  not  the  fluids  circulate  better  when  man  is  in  a  ho- 
rizontal position,  than  when  he  is  in  an  upright  one? 

As  it  is  the  centre  that  regulates  the  circumference,  our 
business  is  to  see  how  the  patient  stands  towards  it  in 
his  will  ? 

The  patient's  relationship  to  the  centre  should  be  con- 
sidered as  well  as  the  form :  the  disorder  is  in  the  mind. 
The  healing  power  is  in  the  patient,  if  the  magnetizer 
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can  awaken  it;  the  clapper  is  in  the  hell,  if  the  hand 
can  but  put  it  into  oscillation;  the  healing  power  is  more 
magical  than  magnetical.  The  operator  is  more  a  ma- 
gician than  a  physician. 

Why  is  the  tefluric  side  subordinated  to  the  solar  side? 

For  what  end  does  the  centre  do  this? 

Ought  we  not  to  declare  that  the  centre  at  all  times 
rules  the  night  form  as  well  as  the  day  form,  for  it  is 
our  purpose  ? 

Does  not  the  centre,  in  its  working  the  night  form  as 
well  as  the  day  form,  intend  a  purpose  that  is  beyond 
the  faculties  ? 

Has  not  the  natural  centre  a  divine  centre  for  its  model? 

Does  the  magnetizer  do  any  thing  more  than  prepare 
the  patient  to  be  acted  on  by  the  centre's  centre  ? 

Can  the  magnetizer's  operation  be  any  thing  higher 
than  a  positive,  or  removal  of  obstructions? 

Is  not  the  whole  work  a  central  work,  higher  than 
either  the  positive  or  negative? 

Are  not  both  positive  and  negative  subordinate  to  the 
centre  ? 

Does  not  the  centre  act  antecedently,  and  the  positive 
and  negative  subsequently  ? 

If  the  somnambulic  state  be  from  the  centre,  will  not 
the  recession  of  the  centre  be  enough  to  let  the  awaken- 
ing state  return  again? 

Is  not  the  somnambulic  state  a  higher  state  than  sleep; 
and  is  not  sleep  a  higher  or  more  divine  state  than  the 
vigilant? 

Whatever  artificial  means  that  are  used  to  unsomnam- 
bulize,  must  only  be  preparatory,  as  the  centre  must 
account  for  all. 

The  calming  or  the  exciting  strokes  can  only  be  pre- 
paratory, let  the  appearances  seem  to  be  otherwise  or  not. 

Is  it  not  the  centre  that  hums  out  the  evil  cause  when 
the  magnetizer,  by  an  intense  power,  inverts  the  cause 
into  the  fierii  furnace,  or  centre  ? 

Are  not  all  cures  performed  by  the  centre  burning  out 
the  cause,  when  the  cause  is  by  a  strong  will  kept  long 
enough  at  this  holy  fire  ? 

Does  not  the  magnetizer's  will  invert  the  cause,  and 
separate  it  from  the  effect,  and  hold  it  in  an  attitude  to 
be  burnt  up  ? 

Must  not  the  cause  be  separated  from  the  effect  and 
inverted,  before  the  burning  centre  can  get  at  it  to  over- 
come it  ? 

Does  not  the  central  love  act  as  a  fire,  and,  by  burning, 
change  all  substances  into  prolific  love  substances? 

The  centre  brings  about  a  functional  action  and  re- 
action in  the  mind,  as  well  as  an  organic  action  and  re- 
action in  the  body. 

The  centre,  when  certain  faculties  are  stirred  deep 
enough,  brings  them  into  activity,  and  produces  results. 

The  centre,  by  the  will,  as  a  functionary,  operates 
functionally ;  and  these  functional  operations  are  called 
by  various  names — hope,  fear,  pain,  pleasure,  happiness, 
misery. 

The  deeper  the  magnetizer's  will  is,  the  easier  it  is  for 
him  to  divorce  the  cause  from  the  effect,  and  give  it  up 
to  be  consumed  by  the  central  flame — the  logos  within 
the  soul. 

If  the  cause  be  not  drawn  to  the  central  fire  to  be  con- 
sumed, it  remains  in  the  spiritual  constitution,  and  pro- 
duces effects  in  the  body. 

Is  not  the  positive  good  of  the  superior  system  acted 
against  the  negative  evil  of  the  inferior  system  ;  and  the 
liegative  good  of  the  inferior  system  against  the  positive 
evil  of  the  superior  system? 


SINGULAR  DREAM. 

TO    THE   EDITOR. 

Sir, — As  the  subject  of  dreaming  is  rather  a  curious  one 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  and  phrenology  is 
the  only  system  which  affords  a  rational  explanation  of 
the  nature  and  origin  of  dreams,  the  following  narrative 
may  prove  not  uninteresting  to  your  readers,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  considerable  activity  of  some  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  co-existing  with  the  complete  inactivity,  or 
sleep,  of  most  of  the  propensities  and  sentiments.  The 
whole  occurrences  were  as  distinctly  impressed  on  me  as 
if  I  had  been  entirely  awake. 

In  the  dream  referred  to,  I  was  standing  in  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard,  when  a  funeral  procession,  consisting  of  a 
magnificent  hearse,  drawn  by  six  horses,  preceded  by  a 
great  number  of  mutes,  and  followed  by  an  immense 
train  of  carriages,  slowly  approached  from  Ludgate-hill, 
and  made  its  way  towards  the  entrance  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Cathedral.  A  dense  crowd  was  looking  on,  and  I 
was  given  to  understand  that  the  deceased  was  a  man 
universally  known,  and  distinguished  for  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  his  country,  and  the  lustre  he 
had  shed  upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  but  I  could 
not  discover  his  name.  On  arriving  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  gate,  the  procession  stopped,  and  presently 
Lord  Nelson  stepped  forward  from  beside  me,  dressed  in 
his  Admiral's  uniform,  and,  with  a  respectful  inclination 
of  his  head,  as  a  mark  of  profound  respect  for  the  cha- 
racter of  the  deceased,  stated  to  him  that  he  had  left  his 
own  tomb,  and  come  to  do  him  the  honours  of  the  funeral 
vault,  and  receive  him  amongst  the  other  great  men  al- 
ready buried  there.  The  recently  deceased,  who,  strangely 
enough,  was  not  in  his  coffin,  but  stood  near  us,  received 
this  piece  of  attention  courteously  and  graciously,  and 
signified  how  much  he  was  pleased  to  put  himself  under 
his  Lordship's  guidance  in  this  hitherto  untried  scene. 

After  a  short  pause.  Lord  Nelson,  perceiving  the  crowd 
looking  eagerly  on  for  the  completion  of  the  ceremony, 
remarked  to  his  guest  that  he  rbust  now  take  his  place  in 
his  coffin,  and  be  carried  forward  in  the  splendid  official 
hearse  prepared  for  the  occasion.  His  Lordship  then  or- 
dered the  richly-  ornamented  coffin  to  be  brought  forward, 
and  said,  that  as  he  was  now  accustomed  to  the  thing, 
he  would  show  his  friend  how  to  place  himself,  which  he 
accordingly  did  by  laying  himself  in  it  at  full  length,  and 
carefully  pulling  a  folded  covering  over  his  body.  He 
then  got  cut,  and  the  deceased  placed  himself  exactly  as 
directed,  on  which  his  Lordship  made  a  signal  to  lift  the 
coffin  into  the  hearse  and  move  on.  This  was  done  ac- 
cordingly, and  we  then  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  the  door  of  the  Cathedral — I  walking 
familiarly  alongside  of  his  Lordship,  without  ever  won- 
dering how  I  had  become  acquainted  with  him,  or  per- 
ceiving anything  extraordinary  in  the  fact  of  a  man  who 
had  been  dead  for  many  years  rising  from  his  grave, 
still  dead,  and,  in  the  character  of  a  dead  man,  doing  the 
funeral  honours  to  another  dead  man.  I  never  for  a 
moment  imagined  that  Nelson  was  alive;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  was  conscious  that  a  long  interval  had  elapsed 
since  his  death,  and  saw  distinctly  the  glazed  eye  and 
cold  dull  features  so  characteristic  of  death  :  and  yet  so 
completely  were  the  feelings  asleep,  that  I  felt  neither 
wonder,  nor  awe,  nor  incongruity,  butevery  thing  seemed 
perfectly  natural  and  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  indeed  I  was 
more  at  ease  with  him  than  I  probably  would  have  been 
had  I  met  him  in  society  as  a  living  man. 

We  entered  the  church  together,  and  Nelson,  with  re- 
spectful care,  was  ready  to  direct  every  movement,  so  as 
to  make  the  situation  of  his  guest  as  little  uncomfortable 
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as  possible.  He  descended  with  him  into  the  vault ;  took 
his  leave  ;  and  then  adding  that  he  must  now  resume  his 
place  in  his  own  coffin,  was  going  away,  but  imiuetliately 
turned  round  and  said,  "  By  the  by,  as  I  am  here  at  any 
rate,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  take  a  look  of  my  head 
before  T  go  ?  "  I  answered  eagerly,  "  that  it  would,  as 
this  was  an  opportunity  which  might  not  occur  again, 
and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  lost."  We  tliereupon  pro- 
ceeded to  the  recess  of  a  window  for  the  sake  of  a  better 
light  ;  and  as  he  stood  before  me  with  his  sunk  and 
glazed  eye,  dull  leaden  features,  and  armless  sleeve,  I 
thought  how  very  hke  he  was  to  his  portraits,  and  to  the 
wax-figure  in  Westminster  Abbey  !  At  this  time,  too, 
it  struck  me  as  extraordinary,  that  he  who  had  been  so 
long  dead  should  be  aware  how  much  interest  phrenology 
was  exciting  now,  when,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  had 
never  been  heard  of ;  but  this  was  the  only  thing  ap- 
proaching to  wonder,  or  perception  of  incongruity,  of 
which  I  was  conscious  during  the  whole  time. 

On  looking  attentively  at  the  forehead,  I  was  struck 
with  the  breadth  and  fiiJness  just  above  the  root  of  the 
nose,  where  Individuality  lies ;  and  remarked  to  him 
that  his  power  of  observing  what  was  passing  around 
him  must  have  been  peculiarly  acute  and  rapid,  and  that 
I  could  see  many  uses  in  his  profession  to  which  it  was 
applicable,  although  I  had  never  before  thought  it  was 
so  necessary.  He  requested  to  know  exactly  what  was 
comprehended  under  the  term  Individuality  ;  and  after 
listening  to  the  explanation,  replied,  "  It  v<  quite  true  : 
I  must  have  it  large — that  was  my  forte — I  was  always 
quick  in  observing."  I  then  noticed  the  great  develop- 
ment of  Locality,  Weight,  Size,  and  Form,  told  him  the 
qualities  of  mind  which  they  indicated,  and  remarked  on 
the  fondness  for  exploring  other  countries,  which  such  a 
combination  bestowed,  and  the  facility  which  it  gave  of 
recollecting  places  and  countries  once  seen.  He  said  this 
also  was  correct,  and  that  he  found  Locality  useful  even 
in  stationing  the  ships  of  his  fleet.  I  proceeded  in  my  exa- 
mination, and  remarked  that  I  was  disappointed  to  find 
the  upper  part  of  his  forehead  more  retreating  than  I  had 
anticipated — denoting  less  power  of  logical  reasoning  and 
systematising  than  I  had  conceived  him  to  possess.  He 
begged  I  would  explain  particularly  the  functions  of  that 
part  of  the  brain  j  and  when  I  gave  him  the  usual  ac- 
count of  Causality,  he  thought  for  a  moment,  and  replied, 
"  Well,  after  all,  you  are  perhaps  not  far  wrong  there  either : 
I  was  not  yemarkable  for  reasoning  power  ;  observation  and 
the  other  qualities  were  what  I  excelled  in."  My  interest 
in  the  examination  was  becoming  every  moment  more 
intense,  and  my  eye  was  taking  the  direction  of  Firmness, 
an  organ  which  seemed  to  be  very  largely  developed, 
when,  unfortunately,  the  vault-keeper  came  quietly  up, 
and,  tapping  his  Lordship  on  the  shoulder,  said  all  was 
ready  for  him  down  below,  and  he  would  thank  him  to 
resume  his  place,  as  he  had  not  time  to  wait  longer.  His 
Lordship  at  once  obeyed,  and  bade  me  good-by,  with  a 
slight  bow,  but  without  altering  a  single  feature  of  his 
face.  I  tlien  left  the  church,  thinking  hew  fortunate  I 
had  been  to  be  there  at  such  an  interesting  time,  and 
soon  after  awoke. 

Such  are  the  facts  of  my  dream.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  explain  them,  further  than  by  remarking,  that  they 
exhibit  a  striking  instance  of  activity  of  some  facvdties 
co-existing  with  repose  of  others ;  a  circumstance  which 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  phrenological  principle 
of  a  plurality  of  cerebral  organs,  each  of  which  may  be 
active  while  the  others  are  at  rest.  The  perfect  recollec- 
tion which  I  had,  not  only  of  Nelson's  history,  appear- 
ance, and  death,  and  of  the  localities  of  St.  Paul's  and 


the  aspect  of  its  monuments,  but  also  of  the  phrenological 
doctrines  and  their  application  in  life,  formed  a  singular 
contiast  to  the  total  absence  of  every  feeling  of  awe,  in- 
congruity, wonder,  or  disgust,  which,  in  the  waking 
state,  would  have  been  so  strongly  excited.  The  only 
cause  to  which  I  can  ascribe  the  dream,  is  having  pre- 
viously resolved  to  send  to  the  library  for  Southey's  Life 
of  Nelson,  which  I  had  heard  praised  as  an  excellent 
piece  of 'biography. — Phrenological  Journal. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  "  WOMAN." 

NO.    VIII. 

Man  representing  the  physical,  and  woman  the  moral,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  why  woman  has  been  subjected  to 
man  in  the  first  stages  of  human  progress,  and  also  how 
she  necessarily  gains  additional  importance  only  in  pro- 
portion as  the  "  moral"  of  humanity  is  developed.  But 
many  are  still  of  opinion  that,  when  we  designate  the 
male  by  the  epithet  "  positivp,"  and  apply  the  corre- 
sponding opposite  term  "negative"  to  the  female,  we  con- 
vey the  idea  of  general  inferiority,  or  even  of  insignifi- 
cance, in  respect  to  the  latter.  This  is  a  false  notion^ 
arising  from  an  unphilosophical  preference,  for  which 
there  is  no  authority,  or  even  analogy  in  science.  The 
two  extremes  of  Nature  are  equal,  and  both  are  positive 
and  negative  to  each  other.  The  male  is  "positive"  in 
respect  to  physical  strength  and  intellectual  strength  ; 
but  the  female  is  positive  in  respect  to  physical  beauty, 
and  moral  and  intellectual  delicacy  and  refinement.  These 
latter  are  accomplishments,  the  value  of  which  will  be 
more  and  more  appreciated  by  mankind.  The  end  and 
aim  of  aU  education  is  to  improve  the  looks,  refine  and 
polish  the  manners  of  society.  We  know  from  experience 
and  observation  that  it  has  that  effect.  The  features  of 
the  well-educated  and  influential  class  of  the  community 
are  always,  upon  an  average,  more  handsome  than  those 
who  have  not  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  intellectual  polish. 
There  is  a  dignity,  an  ease,  a  repose  and  chastity  of  look, 
about  a  man  who  has  mixed  with  good  society,  which  the 
man  of  humble  life  can  only  assume  by  reading  and  re- 
flection. There  are  a  propriety  of  speech,  an  affability  of 
manner ;  in  fine,  a  whole  host  of  social  virtues,  which  if 
they  cannot  be  implanted  by  mere  knowledge,  are  at 
least  developed  in  a  more  vivid  and  fascinating  manner. 
These  form  the  "  moral"  of  education,  and  the  source  of 
all  social  and  domestic  happiness  ;  yet  these,  which  are 
of  the  highest  value,  and  indispensable  ingredients  in  the 
composition  of  the  beau  ideal  of  socialism,  we  denominate 
"  negative"  in  the  present  or  old  system  of  society.  How 
then  can  we  be  said  to  do  disparagement  to  the  character 
of  woman,  when  we  rank  her  in  the  same  catalogue  with 
the  highest  order  of  virtues  ?  If  she  complain  of  this, 
she  only  complains  that  she  has  been  endowed  by  Nature 
with  the  sentimental  and  moral,  and  not  the  physical, 
strength  of  constitution. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  asked,  if  woman  represent  the 
moral,  and  the  moral  be  destined  to  govern  the  world, 
must  it  follow  that  the  political  authority  shall  ultimately 
fall  into  the  hands  of  woman .'  JVever.  Woman  will 
never  rule  politically ;  for  politics,  to  the  very  end  of 
time,  are  the  physical  department,  which  does  not  belong 
to  woman.     Moreover  the  moral  government  is  not  a  vi- 
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sible,  but  invisible  government;  it  has  no  magistrates, 
lawyers,  courts,  or  executioners.  It  has  nothing  but 
opinion,  looks,  words,  and  thoughts,  as  its  administrators. 
These  are  gaining  ground  so  I'ast  upon  the  poHtical  law 
in  these  latter  days,  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
public  are  governed  bv  them  alone,  living  in  almost  utter 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which  they  reside. 

Then  it  may  be  replied,  "  Woman  gains  no  additional 
authority  by  this  moral  advancement  of  which  you  speak." 
If  you  mean  by  authority,  a  right  to  imprison,  to  levy 
armies,  and  dictate  to  constables  and  police  officers,  we 
reply,  None;  but  if  you  mean  by  authority,  moral  in- 
fluence over  the  public  and  private  conduct  of  men,  we 
answer.  Much :  it  increases  daily ;  but  man  Avill  to  all 
eternity  hold  the  political  sceptre.  Notwithstanding  it 
is  still  true  what  a  prophet  has  said,  that  the  world  can 
never  be  redeemed  until  the  sceptre  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  "  Woman;"  but  the  moral,  not  the  political  sceptre,  is 
meant. 

And  how  can  this  be  done  ?  No  act  of  legislature  can 
do  it,  we  are  certain.  It  must  be  done  by  the  consenta- 
neous improvement  which  will  gradually  take  place  in 
the  moral  and  intellectual  education  of  both  men  and 
women,  assisted  by  such  acts  of  the  legislature  as  shall 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  mind,  and  encourage  the 
development  of  the  new  public  character ;  such  as  the 
repeal  of  all  those  laws  which  control  by  physical  punish- 
ments the  expression  of  opinion  upon  political  and  reh- 
gious  subjects,  leaving  every  man  to  the  mercy  of  the 
moral  sense  of  the  public,  which  -will  always  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  that  is  neces- 
sary for  rational  enquiry.  The  abrogation  of  all  such  laws 
we  would  call  the  commencement  of  a  moral  system  ;  or, 
in  the  words  of  mysticism  and  inspiration,  the  reign  of 
the  woman  ;  the  development  of  whose  moral  character 
being  greater  than  that  of  man,  would  always  exercise 
greater  influence  over  moral  doctrines,  and  thus,  in  a  more 
positive  and  active  sense  than  he,  guide  the  reins  of  pub- 
lic morality.  This  female  authority  must  always  increase 
in  the  same  proportion  as  woman  reads  and  thinks,  and 
her  education  is  calculated  to  foster  the  development  of 
her  reasoning  faculties ;  for  the  reasoning  faculties  in- 
variably refine  the  moral.  Now  woman,  being  more  rao- 
rahzed  by  Nature  than  man,  would  infinitely  surpass  him 
f  her  reasoning  faculties  were  equally  developed.  The 
moral  will  come  of  itself.  Lether  mind  be  well-informed, 
and  trained  to  useful  and  serious  thinking,  and  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  this  will  be  felt  like  a  refreshing  breeze  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  moral  world. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  Mr.  Parker's  letter,  which  we  liave  care- 
fully read,  although  it  contains  nothing  which  we  have  not 
heard  a  hundred  times  over.  We  cannot  help  his  blind- 
ness, neither  shall  we  pray  to  the  Lord  to  remove  it ;  fm- 
the  Lord  has  his  own  reasons  for  keeping  him  in  dark, 
ness,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  his  plans  of 
providence.  But  if  Mr.  Parker  chooses  to  come  to  our 
Lecture  on  Sunday  evening,  and  state  his  objections 
verbally,  we  shall  be  happy  to  see  him,  and  he  may  have 


free  admission  by  giving  his  name.  Tlie  passages  which 
he  quotes  to  prove  that  God  and  the  Devil  are  not  one, 
only  confound  himself  It  is  needless  for  us  to  multiply 
proofs  of  this  self-evident  truth,  the  ignorance  of  which 
has  desolated  the  u;orld  with  savage  bigotry  so  long.  We 
need  only  refer  to  the  undeniable  fact,  that  the  Scriptures 
say  that  God  hardens  the  heart  and  shuts  the  eyes,  and 
that  the  Devil  does  the  same.  Turn  it  and  twist  it  as 
you  like,  and  puzzle  yourselves  and  others  by  scholastic 
terms,  and  logical  {rather  illogical)  distinctions,  still  the 
gloomy  fad  is  before  you,  with  which  even  a  child  would 
overturn  all  your  fabric  of  sophistry.  Mr.  Parker  ac- 
cepts our  challenge  to  point  out  a  lie  that  ever  the  Devil 
told,  and  alludes  to  what  he  said  to  Eve  when  tempting  her 
to  eat  the  fruit — "  Thou  shalt  not  surely  die,"  says  the 
the  Devil.  "  Was  not  this  a  lie?"  says  Mr.  Parker. 
We  allow  him  to  answer  "  yes"  or  "  no"  for  us  ;  we  care 
not  which.  If  he  says  "yes,"  then  Jesus  Christ  must  be 
a  liar  also;  for  we  are  told  {Mark  v.  39.)  that  when  he 
was  about  to  raise  a  dead  woman,  he  said  to  tlmse  who 
xcere  weeping  around  her,  "■  Why  make  ye  this  ado,  and 
weep?  the  maid  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth."  This  is  a 
case  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the  Devil  in  the  garden. 
The  Devil  said,  ye  shall  not  die  (ye  shall  only  sleep). 
Christ  said,  she  is  not  dead,  she  only  sleeps.  If  she  was 
not  dead,  why  boast  of  raising  her  to  life  ?  Nor  is  this 
mystical  lie  of  the  Devil's  a  whit  more  fallacious  than  the 
words  of  God — "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thou  shall  die;" 
vMch  day  our  Correspondent  would  say  means  a  thou- 
sand years  ;  but  although  he  suffers  God  to  say  one  thing 
and  mean  another,  as  he  did  to  all  the  prophets  and  pro- 
phetesses, as  well  as  to  Joanna  Southcott,  his  liberality 
won't  permit  this  liberty  to  his  Satanic  Majesty.  Most 
righteous  judge.'  truly,  Godought  to  be  ashamed  of  his  own 
pretended  friends,  for  they  blaspheme  his  name  sadly  by 
their  awkward  attempts  to  defend  it ! 

We  are  quite  surprised  and  puzzled  at  the  letter  of  a  lady  this 
iveek.  She  must  have  sadly  misunderstood  our  meaning, 
or  we  misunderstand  hers.  We  hope,  however,  she  will 
recall  her  words,  and  not  vex  herself  with  trifles. 


Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 

The  Alpixe  Philosopher  will  deliver  a  Lecture 
on  Tellurism,  otherwise  Animal  Magnetism,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  18th  inst.,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Admittance,  Threepence: 
Ladies  free.  His  hour  for  consultation  is  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  day-time  (Sundays  not  excepted), 
or,  by  appointment,  in  the  evening. 


Tuesday,  19  th  instant,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at 
the  lecture  of  the  Society  for  the  Acquisition  of  Know- 
ledge, 36,  Castle-street,  Oxford-market,  a  gentleman 
from  the  country  will  treat  upon  the  subject  ofMarriage — 
what  it  is.    Admittance  for  Msitors,  3d.     Ladies  free. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 


A  System  of  Nature  is  only  another  name  for  religion. 
Every  religion  professes  to  be  a  system  of  Nature.  An 
infidel  or  an  atheist  cannot  write  a  system  of  Nature,  for 
the  ''in"  and  the  "  a"  at  the  beginning  of  the  words  are 
pure  negatives,  which  imply  "no  system;"  so  that  any 
attempt  to  produce  a  system  of  mechanical  action  in  the 
movements  of  the  universe  would  be  at  the  same  time  an 
attempt  to  falsify  his  own  title.  If  he  succeed  in  making 
asystem,  he  is  neither  atheist  nor  infidel ;  and  if  he  don't 
succeed,  he  has  written  no  system. 

Religion  must  be  perfected  someway  or  another.  Not 
the  religion  of  morals  only ;  that  is  not  sufficient,  and 
quite  incapable  of  being  organised  without  the  religion  of 
opinion  also.  You  may  just  as  well  try  to  make  a  statue 
of  loose  sand,  as  a  religion,  or  system  of  morals,  or  social 
system,  without  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  system  of 
Providence  in  relation  to  the  education,  and  discipline, 
and  destiny  of  mankind. 

Nay,  although  the  morals  are  the  most  important,  in 
respect  to  their  immediate  effects,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by 
good  or  bad  morals  alone  that  social  happiness  or  misery 
are  produced ;  they  are  the  least  important  as  primary 
agents,  inasmuch  as  they  themselves  are  the  result  of 
faith  or  opinion,  either  liberal  or  illiberal,  kind  or  cruel, 
in  proportion  to  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  mind, 
in  its  views  of  universal  Nature. 

Faith,  or  opinion,  is  the  primary  moving  principle ; 
and  it  must  loc  satisfied  as  to  the  plans  of  Providence,  or 
mankind  will  remain  as  they  are.  If  a  man  proposes 
to  re  organise  the  system  of  society,  without  having  a 
twofold  system  of  religion,  faith  and  morals,  in  his  own 
mind,  he  proposes  to  do  a  work  for  which  he  is  unquali- 
fied. He  can  only  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  have 
taken  partial  views  of  Nature,  like  himself;  but  never  to 
the  universalizing  mind.  I  ask  such  a  man  what  parti- 
cular object  Nature  had  in  view  in  raising  up  the  Jewish 
church,  committing  such  a  curious  revelation  to  paper ; 
giving  it  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  human  mind ; 
giving  it  also  a  progressive  character,  so  as  to  meet  and 
embrace  every  new  discovery  of  science,  and  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  progress  of  humanity,  at  the  same  time 
anticipating  still  greater  perfection  as  its  own  destiny, 
and  the  destiny  of  man,  whom  it  accompanies  to  eternity? 
"  I  know  nothing  about  such  things,"  he  replies ;  "  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  old  stories ;  we  must  study 
Nature,  and  leave  those  nursery-tales  of  tradition  and 
mysticism."  "  Then  we  must  leave  you,"  is  our  reply ; 
"  you  profess  to  teach  a  system  of  Nature,  and  are  igno- 


rant of  the  very  elements  of  the  science  of  progress." 
Were  a  man  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  anatomy,  and  a  hearer 
were  to  ask  him,  "  What  is  the  use  of  making  the  in- 
fant's bones  so  soft  and  tender,  and  his  brain  so  liable  to 
injury.''"  and  the  learned  professor  were  to  reply,  "  Oh, 
don't  trouble  yourselves  with  such  vagaries;  these  are  mere 
imaginations,  that  will  lead  you  astray  ;  look  at  the  bones, 
and  the  bones  only ;  never  think  of  uses,  and  imagine 
nothing  that  you  don't  see."  "  Then,"  we  reply,  "  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  you  ;  for  seeing  and  hearing  are 
of  no  use  to  us,  except  as  providing  food  for  imagination. 
Imagination  is  the  soul,  the  life  of  man.  The  brute  can 
see  the  bone,  and  hear  the  lecture,  as  well  as  we,  perhaps 
better  ;  but  it  wants  imagination  to  play  with  the  mate- 
rial, and  create  a  new  world  of  idealism  within  the  mind. 
We  want  not  materialities,  but  spiritualities ;  they  alone 
are  the  true  patents  of  nobility ;  and  we  only  seek  the 
former  because  they  provide  material  for  fabricating  the 
latter.  If,  therefore,  you  cannot  feed  our  imagination, 
we  shall  seek  another  teacher  :  we  shall  prefer  the  old 
world  with  imagination,  to  the  new  without  it." 

Well,  but  suppose  our  supposed  teacher  were  to  say, 
in  reply  to  our  first  question,  "  Oh,  those  old  religions 
are  merely  the  ravings  of  ignorant  and  enthusiastic  minds, 
and  owed  their  success  exclusively  to  accidental  circum- 
stances, co-operating  with  superstitious  fears  and  delu- 
sions." "Accidental  circumstances!"  we  reply;  "we 
thought  you  taught  a  system  of  Nature  ;  and  now  you 
talk  of  a  long  succession  of  Nature's  progress  being  under 
the  operation  of  accidental  circumstances,  without  a  sys- 
tem. This  won't  do  for  us ;  if  you  cannot  give  us  a 
better  answer,  we  must  look  for  information  somewhere 
else."  It  a  poor  way  of  teaching  anatomy,  to  say,  "  Here 
is  a  bone,  gentlemen — a  very  crooked-looking  thing,  full 
of  knots  and  holes,  and  hollow  within ;  but  I  don't  know 
the  use  of  it.  It  certainly  ought  to  have  been  quite 
straight,  smooth,  and  solid."  This  man  never  studied 
the  nerves  and  muscles ;  and  as  for  the  marrow,  he 
thought  it  a  defect  in  the  system  ;  his  great  object  is  to 
give  solidity  and  beauty  to  the  bones. 

Suppose  our  teacher  moves  one  step  farther,  and  says, 
"  I  believe  it  Avas  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  infancy  of 
society,  that  such  delusions  should  be  practised  upon  the 
human  mind,  as  a  substitute  for  that  sound  and  useful 
instruction  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  long  and 
painful  experience."  This  is  somewhat  more  satisfactory, 
and  our  teacher  now  hegins  to  be  rational.  But  he  only 
begint ;  there  is  something  more  to  be  known  respecting 
this  necessity.  If  it  was  necessary,  then  it  was  right ; 
and  if  it  was  right,  it  was  useful,  leading  to  good  results 
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at  tbe  time,  «nd  layisg  a  fotmdatkm  &r  better  results  in 
future,  as  the  root  of  a  new  and  better  system.  If  he 
says  "  Yes"  to  this  ;  then,  we  reply,  the  old  and  the  new 
are  both  one  great  system  of  progression ;  the  one  contain- 
ing the  embryo  or  seed  of  the  other,  to  be  ripened  when 
the  mind  is  prepared  by  knowledge  to  develop  it.  If  so, 
then  the  study  of  the  old  and  new  world  are  one  study, 
even  as  the  study  of  roots,  branches,  and  leaves  is  all  in- 
cluded under  botany.  Consequently,  no  doctrine  for 
universal  society  can  give  satisfaction,  which  does  not 
arrange  the  whole  plan  of  Providence  in  systematic  order. 
This  is  neither  infidelity  nor  atheism.  If  he  says  '''^No," 
Tve  leave  liira  to  his  own  confusion.  In  fine,  it  is  as  clear 
as  day-light,  that  every  man  who  teaches  a  universal 
doctrine  must  proceed  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  us, 
or  he  loses  himself  in  a  labyrinth  of  his  own  digging. 

Moreover,  it  is  needless  to  annoy  us  with  such  articles 
of  faith  as  these — "  Man  is  man  is  made  by  a  power  un- 
known," or,  "  The  universe  is  governed  by  a  power  un- 
known ;"  for  we  know  more  about  this  power  than  about 
anything  else.  If  I  ask  the  man  who  talks  so,  "  By  what 
power  is  a  steam-engine  moved  ?"  he  probably  answers, 
^' By  steam."  Is  this  a  satisfactory  answer?  Not  to 
tne,  for  I  want  to  know  what  power  it  is  that  makes 
steam  elastic.  This  he  does  not  know  ;  consequently  he 
does  not  know  by  what  power  a  steam-engine  moves. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  watch,  or  any  other  ma- 
chine. In  fine,  if  he  knows  not  God,  he  knows  nothing  ; 
for  God  is  Pov.-er.  It  is  mere  trifling,  then,  to  substitute 
Power  for  God,  and  shows  an  imperfection  of  doctrine, 
•which  is  not  universal  or  accommodating  enough  to  em- 
brace the  popular  language  of  the  age  and  country  in 
-which  we  live  ;  and  is  any  man  great  enough  to  make  a 
new  language.''  But  the  principal  objection  against  this 
word  God,  is  the  life  that  is  in  it.  They  want  a  dead 
power  to  rule  the  universe ;  and  if  so,  it  is  very  wisely 
and  very  appropriately  called  an  "  unknown  power,"  for 
Tve  defy  any  rational  or  irrational  animal  to  conceive  such 
a  thing ;  it  is  the  last  resource  of  a  desperate  cause,  even 
to  use  such  an  expression.  Power  is  will,  and  we  have 
no  experience  of  any  other  power;  all  experience  is 
within ;  observation  is  without.  These  are  two  very 
different  things.  We  observe  movements  in  outward 
nature,  without  observing  the  wiU  that  moves  them,  for 
will  is  not  observable ;  but  we  experience  the  will  that 
moves  our  own  members,  and  that  is  the  only  power  of 
which  we  have  experience.  Consequently  experience 
makes  us  acquainted  with  no  power  but  will;  and  will  is 
not  dead,  but  living,  "  And  so,"  says  experience,  "  is  the 
will  of  the  universe,  and  that  is  God."  Twist  and  torture 
your  words  and  ideas  as  you  may,  we  shall  always  bring 
you  to  this,  which  is  a  demonstrative  fact ;  a  positive, 
and  not  a  negative  like  the  unknown  system. 

And  when  we  have  got  all  this,  what  have  we  got  but 
"  Faith  ;"  faith  in  God,  faith  in  a  plan  of  Providence, 
faith  in  Jewism,  as  a  part  of  that  plan  ;  faith  in  Christi- 
»nity,  as  another  part ;  faith  in  Mahometanism_,  &c.,  as 
other  portions ;  and  faith  also  in  the  progressive  deve- 
lopment of  that  plan  to  the  human  mind,  as  it  advances 
from  the  infinite  divisions  and  discords  of  Individualism 
to  the  unity  and  concord  of  Universalism.     Make  a  sys- 


tem ivitboat  tWs  faith,  if  jwt  can  ;  aad  with  it  all  partial 
faith  and  infidelity  become  the  most  absurd  and  con- 
temptible peurilities,  destitute  of  the  very  elementary 
princi^es  of  rationality. 

Yet  this  "  faith"  may  be  called  no  faith,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  faith,  but  knowledge,  reason,  and  analogy.  Hence 
we  have  on  former  occasions  spoken  of  the  necessity  of 
destroying  faith;  that  is,  mere  faith  without  knowledge. 
This  double  style  of  speech  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
our  doctrine,  and  is  intelligible  enough  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  [with  its  principles ;  who  not  only  under- 
stand it,  but  see  the  necessity  and  the  beauty  of  it,  as 
tending,  when  generally  employed,  to  acuminate  the 
judgment,  and  estabUsh  in  the  mind  the  indispensible, 
all- important  idea  of  the  double  character  of  Nature, 
without  which,  as  a  compass  to  guide  us,  we  never  can 
arrive  to  any  definite  conclusion  upon  any  moral  or  me- 
taphysical question.  The  contradiction  is  only  apparent; 
for  the  one  sense  is  partial,  the  other  universal.  Partial 
faith,  partial  benevolence,  &c.,  are  evil.  Universal  faith, 
universal  benevolence,  are  good.  The  two  are  opposite 
extremes;  the  one,  the  leading  spirit  of  the  old  world;  the 
other,  of  the  world  to  come.  AVhen,  therefore,  we  have 
in  other  writings  spoken  of  faith  disrespectfully,  and  in 
the  Shepherd  of  faith  respectfully ;  in  the  one  we  meant 
"  partial  faith,"  in  the  other,  ^'  faith  universal." 

Faith  is  the  positive  or  active  principle,  hke  life.  Infi- 
deUty,  atheism,  and  all  similar  chaotic  systems,  if  systems 
they  may  be  called,  are  purely  negative  and  inactive.  We 
therefore  consider  it  indispensible  to  build  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  faith  and  of  universal  life,  because  we  find  it  im- 
possible to  reason  conclusively  from  any  other  premises. 

Consequently,  we  are  not  infidels  :  we  are  fidl  of  faith, 
and  hope,  and  charity  ;  and  yet.  we  are  infidels,  inasmuch 
as  we  reject  and  despise  the  doctrines  of  old  Christianity, 
as  taught  and  enforced  by  the  priests.  We  abhor  all 
partial  and  unjust  systems,  aU  prepossessions,  prejudices, 
and  preferences  in  favour  of  individuals ;  consequently, 
we  dislike  the  exclusive  articles  of  old  Christianity,  which 
make  God  a  respecter  of  men's  persons,  in  bestowing  the 
gifts  of  grace  and  salvation  upon  some,  whilst  he  showers 
down  the  fire  of  his  wrath  upon  others. 

We  divide  the  old  religion  of  the  world  into  two  separate 
departments ;  namely,  hope  and  fear.  We  encourage  the 
former  to  the  utmost  longitude  and  latitude  of  which  it  is 
susceptible.  The  latter  we  destroy ;  so  that  by  this  carv- 
ing system  we  become  both  believer  and  infidel  in  one  ; 
beUever,  in  respect  to  all  the  hopes  and  consolations  of 
reUgion  ;  infidel,  in  respect  to  its  fears  and  horrors.  But 
we  do  not  adopt  this  carving  system  merely  because  we 
w«uld  have  it  so,  and  prefer  it  to  any  other;  but  because 
it  has  the  greatest  amount  of  argument  in  its  favour,  both 
from  reason  and  revelation,  which  comlMne  to  demon- 
strate its  truth. 

We  thus  put  a  clieck  upon  the  prevailing  spirit  of  both 
extremes  ;  upon  faith,  which  goes  to  make  God  a  mon- 
ster, by  his  partiality  and  injustice;  upon  infidelity, 
which  either  denies  tlie  hfeof  God,  or  his  individual  pro- 
vidence and  merciful  intentions  respecting  human  beings. 
We  have  no  intercourse  with  either.  They  are  both  of 
them  gloomy  and  horrific  systems,  degrading  to  God,  and 
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repulsive  to  human  nature ;  systems  from  which  man 
has  always  slirunk,  and  ever  will  shrink,  as  long  as  he 
lias  a  mind  to  discriminate  between  pleasure  and  pain. 
The  one  is  horrific  by  its  ji^ntUe  infliction  of  personal 
suffering  in  the  inquisition  of  Hell ;  the  other  is  horrific 
in  its  rtegatice  deprivation  of  all  personal  pleasure  in  in- 
dividual annihilation.  The  two  comprehend  the  sum 
total  of  horror,  beyond  which  the  human  imagination  can 
never  trespass.  We  leave  tliem  to  their  own  merits,  to 
make  their  own  way  in  the  world  of  opinion,  by  no  means 
apprehensive  that  either  one  or  the  otlier  will  meet  with 
eminent  success.  The  one  will  captivate  the  gloomy,  the 
exclusive,  and  the  superstitious  ;  the  other,  the  hopeless, 
cheerless  suicides,  whose  only  immortality  consists  of 
being  converted  ai'ter  death  into  worms  or  maggots,  and 
prolonging  their  existence  in  the  shape  of  vermin.  The 
former  may  collect  a  party  by  means  of  its  hopes  and 
fears,  which  form  a  powerful  uniting  principle;  the  lat- 
ter can  never  collect  a  party,  for  it  is  the  emblem  and 
personification  of  death,  which  disorganizes  and  scatters 
the  elements  wlxich  life  collects. 

Nor  is  it  mere  nominal,  or  what  has  been  called  philo- 
sophical faith,  alone;i  that  we  bxiild  upon.  It  is  a  faith 
as  strong,  as  active,  as  con&oling,  as  any  religious  faith  in 
the  history  of  man  ;  a  faith  which  dwells  with  repose  and 
certainty  upon  all  the  promises  of  religion  ;  a  faith  which 
trusts  in  Providence,  both  individual  and  universal ; 
which  looks  forward  with  enthusiasm  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  hopes  whicli  the  faithful  in  all  ages  have  entertained; 
and  a  faith  which  is  combined  with  the  utmost  degree 
of  liberality  and  charity  ;  liberality  aiid  charity  so  great, 
that  if  any  opposite  doctrine  will  show  more,  we  shall 
abandon  our  own  immediately  in  favour  of  the  other. 
What  then  is  it  that  our  doctrine  wants .''  Is  it  the  hopes 
and  consolations  of  religion  ?  It  has  them  all  in  perfec- 
tion. Is  it  Uberality  and  charity  ?  It  exceeds  all  other 
doctrines  in  these  two  virtues.  Is  it  scientific  demon- 
stration,  and  analogy  of  Nature?  These  are  its  peculiar 
characteristics,  in  Avhich  it  is  unrivalled.  Is  it  the  evi- 
dence of  revelation .''  It  is  bmlt  upon  revelation,  as  one 
of  its  two  pillars.  In  fine,  it  has  every  support  which 
any  other  doctrine  has;  and,  more  than  tliis,  it  has  all  the 
supports  which  were  ever  employed,  or  ever  can  be  em- 
ployed, in  the  maintenance  of  any  system  of  faith  or 
opinion.  THE  SHEPHERD. 


was  the  great  promoter  of  the  doctrine ;  that  although 
obscurely  seen  by  D.  Hume,  Locke,  Paley,  and  others, 
he  was  the  mind  that  brought  it  to  maturity,  that  is,  if  it 
be  yet  matured. 

The  proposition  is,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  that 
the  reason  and  experience  of  man  will  inform  him  that 
he  should  do  what  is  right;  and  also  that  those  actions  a»e 
morally  right  which  conduce  to  the  greatest  happiness  of 
his  fellow-creatures.  This  of  course  denies  the  existence 
of  a  moral  sense  in  man,  because  it  attains  the  end  with- 
out it.  The  main  objections  to  the  doctrine  are,  that  no 
human  intelligence  can  foresee  the  results,  or  calculate 
tlie  possible  results  or  tendencies  of  his  actions;  and  that 
if  he  could,  it  is  a  sort  of  backward  logic  wliich  esti- 
mates tlie  value  of  my  present  actions  upon  myself  by 
what  may  be  their  results  hereafter  upon  others;  which 
takes  all  moral  power  off  the  internal  and  individual 
life  of  man,  and  puts  it  on  the  external  and  social;  which 
says  the  nature  of  the  stream  must  be  determined  by  the 
end,  the  place  into  which  it  flows,  not  by  the  source 
whence  it  flows. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that,  as  upon  many  other 
occasions,  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  doc- 
trines that  seem  so  opposed  in  words,  as  that  of  an  in- 
ternal, eternal,  moral  power  in  man,  and  this  of  an 
external,  temporal  result,  amenable  to  the  reason.  They 
are^  perhaps,  only  two  opposite  views  of  the  same  thing; 
one  spectator  looking  up  the  stream,  the  other  down  the 
stream.  Man  may  have  a  moral  sense,  which  has  its  out- 
ward reflection  in  the  universal  good  of  mankind,  though 
it  does  not  and  cannot  wait  for  that  reflection  before  it 
decides  whether  to  act  or  not  to  act;  if  it  did,  the  reflec- 
tion would  never  exist.  The  spirit  of  universal  love 
may  be  the  instinct,  the  impulsion;  universal  good  may 
be  the  end. 

Thinking  the  subject  worthy  your  attention,  I  submit 
this  crude  notice,  and  remain  respectfully, 

April  27,  1835.  ONE  OF  THE  FLOCK. 


UTILITARIAN  DOCTRINE. 
REVIEW. 


■THE  LONDON 


TO    THE    EDITOn    OF    THE    SHEPHERD. 

Sir, — The  Utilitarian  doctrine  of  morals  has  received 
a  fresh  accession  of  logical  support  in  the  new  periodical 
called  the  London  Review,  which  advocates  rapid  and 
thorough  changes  in  our  political  institutions.  As  this 
doctrine  is  relied  upon  by  many  men  of  activity  and  in- 
fluence, and  will  probably,  therefore,  as  far  as  doctrine 
can,  influence  many  forthcoming  reforms,  I  suggest  that 
it  is  not  beyond  the  sphere  of  your  philosophical  crook, 
gentle  Shepherd,  to  investigate  this  doctrine,  and  indulge 
your  readers  with  your  view  of  the  matter. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware,  that  the  late  Mr,  ^entham 


ON  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

LETTER  VIII. 

BreatLcs  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  halk  said, 

"This  is  my  own,  n)y  native  land  '." 
Whose  heart  has  ne'er  wiihin  him  Imvn'd, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turn'd. 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well  ^ 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell  ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth,  as  wish  can  claim  ; 
De'pite  these  titles,  power,  and  pelt, 
The  wretch,  concenired  all  in  self, 
Living  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  uuhonour'd,  and  uasuag.— Walti:h  Scott. 

It  is  natural  to  every  being  to  feel  a  certain  magnetical 
attraction  towards  the  spot  where  it  received  the  first 
spark  of  life.  The  gardener  may  nurse  with  all  his  care 
the  plant  that  first  pushed  its  roots  in  a  foreign  climate  ; 
it .  languishes,  apd  cpn^mofes  itself  wit;h  a  secret  longing 
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^fter  the  congenial  air  of  its  birth-place.  So  the  animal, 
and  likewise  man ;  yet  man,  being  possessed  of  a  more 
ductile  nature;  indeed^  he  being  the  only  creature  who  can^ 
as  it  were,  destroy  his  natural  nature,  and  assume  an  arti- 
ficial one ;  man  can,  generally  speaking,  extinguish  this 
his  primitive  affection.  And  what  can  man  not  destroy 
within  himself?  love,  peace,  conscience,  sympathy — 
every  thing,  even  the  very  notion  of  liis  belonging  to  the 
family  of  mankind. 

This  rule,  however,  finds  its  exceptions.  There  are 
human  beings  in  whom  the  love  of  their  native  land  is  so 
implanted  within  their  hearts,  that  no  power  on  earth  is 
capable  of  destroyingit;  yet,  w^onderful  isit  to  say,  that  this 
love  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  richness  or  beauty 
of  the  spot  in  which  one  is  born,  but  chiefly  to  the  more 
or  less  corrupted  nature  of  the  individual.  Is  it  not  the 
same  in  all  deeper  affections ;  does  not  the  intensity  de- 
pend rather  on  the  sensibility  of  the  individual,  than  on 
the  value  of  the  object  ? 

The  inhabitants  of  mountainous  countries,  and  those  of 
the  polar  regions,  are  more  attached  to  their  native  land 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  France,  or  of  Italy. 
This  love  of  the  native  land  produces  often  a  mental  dis- 
ease which  ends  in  suicide,  or  other  forms  of  melancholy 
and  mania.  The  first  attack  of  this  disorder  manifests 
itself  with  loss  of  appetite,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and 
want  of  rest.  The  eye  becomes  wild  or  wandering ;  the 
heart  longs  day  and  night  after  the  native  land.  If  this 
wish  be  not  satified;  if  a  general  prostration  of  the  vital 
powers,  a  kind  of  consuming  fever,  does  not  abate  the 
violence  of  the  desire,  temporal  insanity  drives  the  fo- 
reigner to  commit  suicide;  or,  if  this  be  not  the  case,  his 
mind  becomes  strangely  deranged. 

The  first  two  or  three  years  that  I  was  in  this  country 
I  had  twice  a-year  an  attack  of  this  disorder, — in  the 
spring  and  in  the  autumn.  When  I  saw  a  tree  in  fuU 
blossom,  or  when  the  first  autumnal  breeze  summoned 
the  migratory  birds  to  their  journey,  I  always  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  melancholy.  It  was  as  if  a  distant  magnet 
was  acting  upon  my  nerves.  I  would  have  put  myself 
immediately  on  the  road ;  and  because  a  thousand  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  were  against  my  wishes,  I  was  com- 
bating daily  against  my  conscience  and  against  my  prin- 
ciples ;  and  it  was  but  through  the  accident  of  a  friend  of 
mine  that  committed  suicide,  that  I  myself  was  cured 
from  this  disorder.  Then  my  poor  reason  was  truly  in 
jeopardy. 

This,  my  friend,  was  a  German — a  young  man  of  good 
education,  and  the  most  noble- hearted  creature  in  the 
world.  His  parents  were  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  ;  he 
himself  was  strongly  addicted  to  scepticism.  His  moral 
conduct  was  exemplary ;  benevolent  towards  every  one  ; 
brotherly  ;  attached  to  his  friends  ;  cheerful  in  his  con- 
versation, diligent  in  his  studies,  faithful  to  his  promises, 
industrious  in  his  habits,  G.  C —  had  gained  the  friend- 
ship of  many  worthy  gentlemen. 

At  once  the  desire  of  returning  to  Germany  came  upon 
him  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  though  but  a  day  before  he 
had  laughed  at  my  patriotic  sentimentality,  and  declared 
that  no  power  on  earth  could  induce  him  to  leave  Eng- 
land until  he  became  possessed  of  some  property  which 


he  expected  from  some  of  his  relations.  He  concealed 
from  me  the  real  cause  of  this  sudden  attack  of  melan- 
choly, but  complained  of  loss  of  appetite  and  costiveness, 
for  which  I  prescribed  a  gentle  purgative.  In  three  days 
the  disease  had  reached  its  acme.  On  the  morning  of 
the  third  day  he  asked  me  whether  he  should  take  some 
opium  ?  I  refused  it,  and  cautioned  him  against  taking 
any.  I  knew  that  I  had  in  the  adjoining  room,  to  which 
he  had  free  access,  two  ounces  of  opium  in  powder.     In 

the  afternoon,  on  returning  home,  C said  to  me,  in 

a  serious  tone,  "  I  have  doctored  myself — I  have  taken 
opium."  "  You  have  done  wrong,"  was  my  reply." 
"  I  have  done  right,"  rejoined  he  ;  "  for  I  shall  thus  get 
rid  of  this  accursed  foggy  London  ;"  and  he  showed  me 
the  phial  of  opium  half  empty,  andgave  me  several  letters, 
with  injunctions  to  forward  them  to  his  friends  as  soon 
as  he  was  dead.  All  that  human  sympathy  coidd  suggest 
to  save  him,  was  done  ;  but  he  obstinately  persisted  in 
refusing  all  assistance,  and  indeed  threatened  to  murder 
me  if  I  should  attempt  to  counteract  the  poison. 

Notwithstanding  his  threats,  I  attempted  to  have  the 
stomach-pump  applied  by  main  force.  Even  this  at- 
tempt was  frustrated  by  his  pertinacity.  He  died  a  vic- 
tim of  insanity,  produced  by  the  love  of  his  native  land. 
This  scene  left  such  a  powerful  impression  upon  my 
mind,  that  I  was  effectually  cured  of  the  same  disease. 

In  similar  cases,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  a 
proper  mental  treatment  for  the  diseased,  because  the 
disease  is  concealed  under  a  milder  form. 

I  have  known  a  gentleman,  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
French  invasion  in  Tyrol,  being  transported  from  Trent 
to  Milan  as  a  political  hostage,  lost  entirely  the  use  of  his 
senses  ;  he  thought  himself  the  Austrian  emperor,  and  as 
such  he  held  imaginary  drawing-rooms,  levees,  and  other 
similar  public  shows  ;  he  wore  and  distributed  decora- 
tions, and  appointed  places  ;  and  he  went  always  in  a 
rage  if  any  of  his  acquaintances  attempted  to  dispute  his 
dignity.  In  this  state  he  remained  for  two  years,  under 
the  treatment  of  some  eminent  men,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  I  was  charged  by  his  family  to  conduct  him 
back  to  Trent. 

I  caused  him  to  be  transported  by  night  from  his  dwell- 
ing ;  no  one  was  in  the  coach  but  myself  and  a  faithful 
servant.  During  the  day-time  we  stopped  for  a  few 
hours  at  a  country  inn.  The  lunatic  was  placed  in  a  so- 
litary room.  His  diet  was  biscuit  and  water.  The  third 
day  we  arrived  in  Trent,  where  he  was  taken  to  his 
house,  and  into  his  own  bed,  without  knowing  it.  The 
next  morning,  on  opening  his  eyes,  the  sign  of  his  own 
room,  and  of  his  garden,  had  such  a  salutary  effect  upon 
liim,  that  he  gave  up  his  emperorship,  with  all  his  follies. 
When  this  happened,  I  was  but  a  young  man ;  my 
plan  was  but  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  and  not  the 
result  of  any  system.  Should  it  not  be  possible  that  I 
was  then  in  a  state  of  natural  magnetic  clear-sight.^  Is 
it  not  probable  that  we  all  bear  within  ourselves  some- 
thing innate,  which  now  and  then  brings  forth  fruits  far 
superior  to  those  produced  by  external  experience.''  Is 
that  not  the  true  origin  of  all  arts  and  sciences.''  Is  it  only 
the  poet  that  has  a  God  within  himself?  I  think  this, 
like  the  material  light,  is  latent  in  all  natural  objects ; 
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thus  the  divine  spark  of  spiritual  light,  of  that  Ught 
which  excels  all  human  learning,  is  latent  in  every  human 
being.  Ed  deui<  in  nobis.  There  is  something  of  a  God 
within  our  bosom. 

THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 


\ 


THE   MUTILATION  OF  A  MANUSCRIPT,  OR 
THE  SORROW  S  OF  A  SCRIBE. 

To  sit  at  night  and  pen  the  labour'd  line. 

To  waste  the  penny  candle  or  the  lamp. 
To  singe  your  whiskers,  should  your  head  decline, 

Worn  by  fatigue,  or  tortured  by  the  cramp ; 
But  following  still  the  first  and  great  design. 

The  brilhant  metaphor  and  trope  to  stamp  ; 
Dash,  period,  comma,  with  due  punctuation ; 
Already  warm  with  public  approbation. 
'Tis  finish'd,  and  directed  "  For  the  Shepherd,"  seal'd 

With  variegated  wax,  and  well  secured. 
In  fancy  wrapper  properly  conceal'd. 

From  prying  curiosity  insured. 
You  wait  next  week — when  oh  !  with  blood  congeal'd. 

Thunder  and  curses,  tliis  can't  be  endured  ! 
"  To  correspondents,"  there  it  may  be  read, 
"  Pray  do  not  pester  us," — subscription  "  [Ed.]" 
Again  you  feel  the  "itch"  (for  writing)  ;  take 

The  pen,  and  next  proceed  to  "  scratch" — the  paper; 
Tho'  passion's  boiling,  and  your  hand  may  shake. 

Once  more  you  scribble  by  the  midnight  taper. 
"  Sir,  Shepherd,  Editor,  you  quite  mistake." 

(If  I  were  near  I'd  make  you  cut  a  caper  ! 
The  stupid  printer,  and  more  stupid  editor. 
For  popular  contempt  have  made  me  creditor  I) 
"  I  am  resolved  at  once.  Sir,  to  withdraw 

My  patronage  from  you,  who're  so  unworthy. 
No  better  taste  !     AH  critics  are  a  bore  ; 

I  really  think  their  wits  must  be  quite  dearthy  ; 
My  mind  is  ruffled,  and  my  temper  sore. 

Your  notions  are  so  grovelling  and  so  earthy. 
But  since  I  do  not  wish  downright  to  kill  you, 
I've  sent  another  essay. — Print  it,  will  you  ? 
The  style  is  epic,  and  the  subject's  grand. 

As  you'll  discover  ere  you  have  perused  it ; 
'Tis  written  accurately,  neat  and  bland 

As  Perry's  pen  would  let  me,  for  I  used  it. 
I  hope  your  judgment,  this  time,  will  withstand 

The  base  attempts  of  those  who  have  abused  it ; 
Meantime  my  patience  "  manet  (that's  endures') 
Till  the  next  number. — Farewell — I  am  your's." 
Hurrah !  my  name's  in  print ! — but  stop !  what's  this  } 

A  blunder,  I  declare  I     Eternal  powers  ! 
Confound  the  senseless  scoundrels  !     Yes  it  is ! 

Behold  the  meed  of  literary  hours  ! 
I'll  write  no  more — 'twould  mar  my  future  bliss ; 

My  blooming  sweets  are  all  repaid  with  sours. 
I'll  cut  my — no !  henceforth  my  labour's  stinted ; 
An  author's  meaning  never  can  be  printed. 

QUIZZICUS. 

P.  S.  On  reference  to  my  last  article,  I  perceive  that 
abomination  of  abominations,  the  apostrophe,  standing 
where  it  ought  not,  viz.,  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  last 
stanza  but  one.  The  compositor  has  been  too  greedy  for 
"fat"  and  so  made  my  verse  halt  a  foot.  Perhaps  the 
latent  satire  contained  in  these  verses  may  be  serviceable 
to  printers  and  correspondents :  "  Arcades  ambo."  This 
sally  is  the  antipole  to  your  gravity. 

Yours,  in  the  bonds  of  Momus,  Q. 


WITCHCRAFT,  &c. 

If  is  a  common  thing  for  our  modern  liberals  to  turn  up 
the  hp  at  this,  as  well  as  a  hundred  other  subjects  of 
which  they  know  nothing  at  all.  It  is  quite  a  conclusive 
proof  of  mental  imbecility  or  insanity  with  them,  if  a  man 
is  found  to  possess  even  a  remnant  of  faith  in  such  vul- 
gar nonsense  ;  nay,  they  go  so  far  as  to  conclude  that, 
because  the  faith  was  formerly  universal,  from  the  king 
on  the  throne  and  the  leaders  of  the  scientific  world, 
down  to  the  meanest  and  most  illiterate  subject,  that  in- 
sanity must  have  been  at  one  time  the  universal  character 
of  the  human  species.  Little  do  they  imagine  that  our 
posterity  will  have  as  good  reason  for  a  similar  opinion  of 
this  philosophizing,  but  illogical  and  stupid,  generation, 
''  A  philosopher  !  a  man  of  talent !  why,  he  believed  in 
witchcraft !"  says  a  liberal  of  the  nineteenth  generation. 
This  is  quite  enough :  and  the  judge,  who,  in  former 
times,  condemned  an  old  woman  upon  evidence  which 
would  have  hung  a  murderer,  or  transported  a  thief,  is  a 
fool,  and  something  worse,  for  passing  sentence  upon 
such  an  ideal  crime. 

But  if  any  person  will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  the 
evidence  of  many  of  those  trials,  he  will,  if  a  candid  per- 
son, at  once  discover  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  judge 
to  evade  the  necessity  of  passing  sentence  upon  the  ac- 
cused. The  evidence  is  quite  as  complete  as  that  of  any 
modern  trial ;  it  is  supported  by  the  oaths  of  the  different 
witnesses,  corroborated,  as  usual,  by  the  tests  of  cross- 
examination  :  much  more  conclusive  and  circumstantial 
than  the  evidence  which  is  now  considered  sufficient  to 
prove  a  debt,  or,  lately,  to  affiliate  a  bastard  child,  which 
consists  of  nothing  more  than  the  oath  of  an  ir.dividual. 
In  the  trials  of  witchcraft  the  witnesses  are  numerous,  and 
the  evidence  consistent  (we  don't  say  in  every  case). 
Whatever,  therefore,  we  may  think  of  the  subject,  we 
have  no  right  to  speak  in  disparagement  of  the  characters 
of  the  judges  who  presided  on  such  occasions,  and  lent  an 
ear  to  the  tales  of  the  marvellous.  They  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age  to  which  they  belonged,  and  of  the  laws 
which  they  administered ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
those  laws  were  necessary.  Laws  are  never  made  to 
create  a  crime ;  they  only  come  into  being  after  it  is 
found  necessary  to  repress  the  evil  by  legislative  means. 
The  fact,  therefore,  of  laws  being  enacted  against  witch- 
craft is  a  proof  that  some  sort  of  mysterious  mischief  was 
wrought  upon  the  minds  and  persons  of  individuals  by 
means  which  could  be  classed  under  no  other  category  of 
moral  evil  than  that  of  superhuman  or  diabolical. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  such  species  of  diabolism 
disappear  with  the  progress  of  education  ?  Just  in  the 
same  manner  as  weeds  disappear  when  the  larger  plants 
surmount  and  suffocate  them.  Ignorance  and  indivi 
dualism,  or  feudalism,  are  the  soil  and  the  sunshine 
which  bring  all  such  poisonous  herbs  to  perfection :  they 
die  by  the  influence  of  the  social  principle.  Thus  we 
find  that,  wherever  such  practices  prevail,  there  also  pre- 
dominate in  extreme  degree  the  likings  and  dislikings  of 
personal  prejudices,  which  in  former  times  were  carried 
to  such  an  extravagant  excess  that  families  and  tribes 
were  trained  from  infancy  to  the  hatred  and  persecution 
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of  one  another,  and  to  regard  it  as  a  moral  duty  which 
they  owed  to  God  and  their  kin  to  preserve  this  animosity 
until  death.  The  spite,  the  revenge,  the  envy  and  malice, 
which  were  thus  engendered,  are  inconceivable  to  us ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  generosity  and  fidelity  which 
they  were  taught  to  maintain  towards  kindred  and  allies, 
were  equally  remarkable.  With  the  virtues,  however, 
we  have  nothing  to  do ;  the  vices  alone  were  the  sources 
of  that  mysterious  power  which  wrought  on  the  imagi- 
nation of  individuals  of  peculiar  organization,  and  pro- 
duced such  eiFects  as  history  and  tradition  record. 

This  is  a  simple  way  of  accounting  for  many  of  the 
phenomena  attributed  to  witchcraft,  but  it  is  not  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  ail.  There  are  many  which  can 
be  accounted  for  in  no  other  manner  than  by  a  species  of 
revelation.  There  have  always  been  two  species  of  reve- 
lation in  the  world;  one  which  devoted  itself  to  univer- 
sal subjects,  which  has  given  birth  to  religion;  and  one 
which  devoied  itself  to  individual  subjects,  which  has 
given  birth  to  superstition.  The  stream  of  the  one  has 
come  down  through  the  Jewish  and  Christian  church; 
the  other  belongs  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  Gentile 
church,  and  flourished  in  the  days  of  the  oracular  shrines 
of  the  ancient  pagans^  whicli  gave  many  remarkable 
responses,  and  commanded  the  faith  of  the  majority  of 
the  population  and  literati  of  the  age.  These  two  have 
always  been  antipodes  to  each  other.  Moses  was  com- 
manded to  destroy  the  opposite  species  of  revelation  to 
his  own,  and  the  other  had  always  an  antipathy  to  the 
system  of  unity  to  v/hich  Moses  and  the  Jews  belonged. 
Since  Christianity  appeared,  they  have  gradually  blended 
together,  and  continue  so  to  this  day.  Thus  we  find  that 
our  modern  wizards,  sorcerers,  and  other  students  of 
the  arts  of  diabohsm,  always  invoke  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  holy  angels,  as  the  ministering  patrons  of 
their  mysterious  rites. 

As  we  ourselves  are  convinced  that  there  is,  and  always 
has  been,  in  the  world  a  revelation  of  a  universal  charac- 
ter, which  treats  of  the  destiny  of  the  species  or  huma- 
nity at  large,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  individual; 
so  we  have  as  httle  doubt  that  there  is,  and  always  has 
been,  a  revelation  of  an  individual  character,  which  is 
given  to  different  individuals  in  different  degrees  of  per- 
fection, and  is  sometimes  counterfeited  by  others  for  mer- 
cenary purposes.  We  have  examined  this  subject  experi- 
mentally, and  been  satisfied  in  our  own  mind  that  there 
is  a  foundation  for  many  of  the  popular  opinions  respec- 
ting superhuman  influences.  But  we  are  also  satisfied,  in 
accordance  with  our  own  double  doctrine  of  universalism, 
that  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  sorcery,  witchcraft, 
peeping,  chiromancy,  &c.,  there  is  also  a  greater  mixture 
of  deception,  because  man  iv  a  finite  being,  and  cannot 
possibly  understand  the  infinite  language  of  Nature.  We 
have  met  with  persons  who  could  write  down  the  names 
ef  any  individual  who  was  brought  to  them.  We  have 
tried  them  over  and  over  again,  and  found  them  correct; 
and  in  a  place  like  London,  the  very  circumstance  of 
a  man  publishing  to  the  world  his  capability  of  doing 
so  is  v^•onderful  enough  ;  but  to  accomplish  it  we  con- 
fess is  i)ast  belief,  except  to  such  curious  fanatics  as 
ourselves,  who  have  put  it  to  the  test.     But  these  per. 


sons,  along  with  many  striking  things  which  they  can 
tell  and  predict,  have  so  much  error,  that  it  is  impossible 
any  intelligent  mind  can  ever  be  directed  or  counselled 
by  them.  This  is  a  wise  provision  of  Nature,  who  fol- 
lows the  same  laws  in  this  as  in  the  revelation  of  univer- 
salism, that  is,  religion ;  she  does  it  all  in  such  a  way  as  to 
throw  us  upon  the  resources  of  our  own  minds,  and  yet 
lets  out  so  much  of  the  wonderful  as  to  keep  alive  the 
faith  of  the  spiritual  world,  which  is  necessary  to  the  final 
settling  of  all  metaphysical  and  theological  questions. 

The  balance  is  thus  made  even.  One  party  considers 
all  as  deception  practised  by  artful  rogues,  and  disdains 
to  investigate  the  subject  with  that  curiosity  and  interest 
which  is  necessary  to  the  discovery  of  truth  ;  the  other 
party  falls  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  slavish  fear  and 
superstition.  This  latter  is  the  error  of  the  vulgar  mind; 
the  former  is  the  supercilious  and  contemptuous  peculia- 
rity of  the  modern  churchmen  and  infidels.  We,  as 
usual,  differ  from  both.  We  have  beeii  intimately  ac- 
quainted, and  still  are,  with  parties  visited  in  both  ways, 
both  universally  and  individually ;  that  is,  as  religious 
characters,  and  mere  sorcerers,  wizards,  and  fortune- 
tellers, and  we  have  looked  upon  the  phenomena  attending 
their  peailiar  visitations  without  the  smallest  sensation 
of  fear,  or  the  slightest  inclination  to  be  guided  by  the 
responses  which  they  gave  to  our  enquiries;  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  we  frankly  own  before  the  public,  that  we 
feel  thoroughly  convinced,  after  the  minutest  enquiry, 
that  their  craft  is  not  all  a  human,  but  partly  a  divine 
imposition.  But  it  is  an  imposition  blended  with  re- 
markable truths.  If  it  were  not  blended  with  truth,  how 
could  it  be  kept  up  .-*  And,  if  it  were  not  an  imposition, 
it  Avould  supersede  the  use  of  our  reasoning  faculties,  and 
destroy  the  foresight,  the  industry,  and  the  ingenuity  of 
the  human  race. 

Our  readers  wUl  discover,  from  the  above  remarks,  that 
our  faith  is  not  superstitious ;  it  does  not  nullify  the 
judgment,  neither  does  it  encourage  the  study  of  such  ai'ts 
to  discover  the  destiny  of  individuals,  for  their  predictions 
are  deceitful ;  but  it  encourages  the  study  of  them  as 
branches  of  science  which  ought  to  be  understood,  and 
must  be  understood,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  harmony 
of  the  universe,  and  the  reality  of  a  spiritual  universal 
agent,  who  guides  unseen  the  complicated  machinery  of 
Nature,  and  condescends  to  meddle  with  the  little  petty 
concerns  of  individuals  and  insects,  as  well  as  to  guide 
the  planets  in  their  courses,  and  to  keep  up  the  light  of 
the  everlasting  suns.  That  this  spiritual  power  is  a 
.MYSTIC ;  speaks  a  language  different  from  man ;  a  lan- 
guage of  tropes,  metaphors,  hieroglyphs,  and  emblems 
V.0  exceedingly  intricate  that  man  will  to  all  eternity  find 
enough  of  employment  in  studying,  and  yet  always  be 
gratified  by  a  sensible  jirogress  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  it. 

We  shall  continue  this  subject  next  week. 

PHRENOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOGNOMY. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OP    THE    SHEPHERD. 

Sir, — It  is  a  common  remark  among  phrenologists, 
and  one,  too,  which  agrees  with  my  individual  experi- 
ence, that  opponents  of  phrenology  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, ignorant  of  its  very  fundamental  principles.     I  also 
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find  some,  who,  with  a  smattering  knowledge  of  its  prin- 
ciples, are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  state  or  condition  in 
which  the  science  at  present  is,  and  who,  therefore,  from 
using  equivocal  language,  or  otherwise  misrepresenting 
it,  make  a  false  impression  of  its  condition  upon  the 
minds  of  those  equally  unacquainted  with  it.  Among 
this  latter  description.  Sir,  if  my  impression  be  correct 
that  you  are  the  author  of  a  short  article  upon  "  phreno- 
logy in  last  week's  Shepherd,  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelleJ 
to  enumerate  even  yourself. 

You  sneer  at  "  bumpology,"  a  name  given  to  it  by 
opponents  of  the  former  description;  but  because  you 
either  can  not  or  will  not,  you  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween phrenology  as  it  is,  and  what  ignorance  makes  it. 
Hence  you  speculate  upon  what  it  ought  to  be ;  and  the 
result  of  your  speculations  is,  merely,  that  it  ought  to 
be  what  it  really  is.  I  am  much  more  willing  to  attri- 
bute this  to  ignorance  than  design  on  your  part.  Yoa 
require  no  such  supports  to  establish  your  intellectual 
character. 

It  is  not  by  any  modern  addition  which  it  has  received, 
that  phrenology  is  in  this  advanced  position  either,  but 
by  one  of  the  latest  works  of  Dr.  Spurzheira,  one  of  its 
founders.  To  establish  my  point,  then,  that  physiognomy 
is,  at  present,  admitted  as  part  of  phrenology,  I  will  give 
a  quotation  from  the  Doctor's  work,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferral, which,  besides  bearing  me  out,  will  be  found  to 
be,  of  itself,  intrinsically  valuable.  But,  as  it  is  only 
from  a  review  of  it  that  I  can  do  this,  your  readers  will 
make  due  allowance  if  the  remarks  be  not  so  pointed  to 
the  present  case,  as  from  the  work  itself  they  might  be 
made. 

"  The  word  physiognomy,"  says  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
"  considered  etymologically,  signifies  the  knowledge  of 
nature  at  large.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  employed  to 
designate  the  configuration,  and,  even  more  commonly, 
the  expression  of  the  countenance.  In  anether  sense, 
again,  it  is  used  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  external 
signs,  which  proclaim  internal  qualities. 

*■'  Entire  nature,"  he  observes,  "  may  be  compre- 
hended in  the  study  of  physiognomy ;  the  husbandman 
Judges  by  the  aspect  of  the  soil  whether  it  be  rich  or 
poor ;  celerity  is  visible  in  the  configuration  of  the  roe, 
sluggishness  in  that  of  the  bear;  the  muscular  configu- 
ration of  Hercules  indicates  strength;  the  elegant  form  of 
Hebe  is  expressive  of  grace ;  finally,  the  affections  and 
intellectual  characters  of  man,  in  the  healthy  and  dis- 
eased states,  are  proclaimed  by  physiognomical  signs. 
In  looking  round  us  we  distinguish,  as  by  intuition,  the 
benevolent,  candid,  and  modest  individual  from  another 
■who  is  cruel,  artful,  or  haughty, 

"  Is  it  not,  then,  astonishing  that  this  science  should 
consist  of  mere  isolated  observations  unreduced  to  prin- 
ciple? Every  one  is  conscious  of  the  various  impres- 
sions made  on  him  by  others,  but  no  one  can  in  anywise 
account  for  them. 

"  The  question  then  is,  whether  or  not  it  be  possible, 
by  observation  and  induction,  to  determine  physiogno- 
mical signs,  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  powers  of  the 
mind?  Lavater,  who  wrote  fragments  on  physiognomy, 
and  who  styles  himself  a  fragment  of  a  physiognomist, 
maintains,  nevertheless,  that  physiognomy  exists  as  a 
true  science.  With  that  opinion  of  Lavater  I  entirely 
agree." 

Dr.  S.  distinguishes  between  signs  dependent  on 
configuration  and  organic  constitution,  and  those  ema- 
nating from  gestures  and  motions.  "  Signs  of  the  first 
kind  proclaim  innate  dispositions  and  capacities  of  action. 
They  constitute  the  study  oi physiognomy,  strictly  speak- 


ing. Signs  of  the  same  kind,  again,  indicate  powers  in 
action,  and  constitute  what  is  czWod  puthognomy,  or  natu- 
ral language.  The  latter  description  of  signs  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  plan  of  this  work;  it  will  be  examined  in 
a  separate  treatise  :  at  present  I  treat  of  the  physiogno- 
mical signs  alone. 

"  Lavater  declares  that  *  the  same  face  builds  up  every 
part;  that  sucli  an  eye  supposes  such  a  forehead  and 
such  a  beard;  in  short,  that  each  isolated  part  indicates 
the  configuration  of  the  whole ;  as,  for  example,  all  parts 
are  oval  if  the  head  present  that  form  :  hence  that  man 
is  a  unit,  and  that  his  size,  form,  colour,  hair,  nose, 
mouth,  skin,  ears,  hands,  feet,  bones,  muscles,  arteries, 
veins,  nerves,  voice,  affections,  passions,  &c.,  are  all  and 
ever  in  harmony  with  each  other.' 

"  According  to  this  hypothesis,  an  unsightly  person 
ought  to  be  the  concomitant  of  an  unenviable  soul.  The 
contrary  of  this,  however,  is  observed  every  day.  ^Esop 
and  Socrates  are  proofs  that  a  fine  form  is  not  necessary 
to  greatness  of  taJent  and  to  generosity  of  feehng.  In- 
deed, Euripides,  Plutarch,  and  Seneca,  have  long  ago 
maintained  the  inaccuracy  of  such  an  opinion.  Lavater 
himself  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  ungainly  forms 
are  sometimes  combined  with  honesty  of  character,  and 
that  individuals,  beautiful  and  well-proportioned,  are 
occasionally  deceitful.  '  I  have  often  seen,'  says  he,  '  a 
contradiction  between  the  solid  and  flexible  parts  :  and 
every  one  may  possess  certain  qualities  without  the  res- 
pective signs.'  He,  therefore,  admits  exceptions,  and  his 
assertions  contradict  each  other. 

"This, however,  is  not  the  case  in  Nature;  she  makes  no 
exceptions  from  her  laws,  and  is  never  in  contradiction 
with  herself.  JMoreover,  the  individual  parts  of  the  hoJy 
are  not  proportionate  to  each  other.  I'he  head  of  Pericles 
was  too  large  for  his  body;  hence  the  ancient  artists  who 
made  his  bust  thought  it  necessary  to  conceal  this  dispro- 
portion by  covering  the  head  with  a  liehnet.  On  the 
other  hand,  small  heads  are  often  found  on  large  bodies. 
There  is  occasionally  a  resemblance  observable  between 
the  nose,  mouth,  or  some  other  part  of  cUfferent  indivi- 
duals, whilst  all  the  rest  of  their  persons  is  extremely 
unlike.  Now,  as  every  part  has  its  particular  function, 
and  as  each  part  indicates  its  special  dispositions,  it  is 
impossible  to  find  in  any  one  part  physiognomical  signs 
of  the  functions  performed  by  any  other  part. 

"  As  innunderable  observations  have  proved  that  the 
different  propensities,  sentiments,  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  man  are  manifested  by  various  parts  of  the  brain, 
it  follows  that  the  physiognomical  signs  of  these  facul- 
ties are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  size  and  organic  constitu- 
tion of  the  cerebral  parts." — "  It  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine individually  the  parts  appropriated  to,  and  the  signs 
of,  the  special  faculties,  and  also  of  the  moral  combina- 
tions of  them  which  constitute  determinate  characters." 

"  In  this,  as  in  every  other  subject  of  human  enquiry, 
it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice. The  true  principles  of  a  science  may  be  esta- 
blished, but  those  who  apply  them  may  err." — "  The  ad- 
versaries of  phrenology  are  sedulous,  and  ready  enough 
in  exposing  the  errors  which  Dr.  Gall  and  I,  and  our 
disciples,  have  committed ;  but  they  carefully  abstain 
from  all  mention  of  the  numerous  facts  which  we  cite  in 
support  of  our  opinions.  I  do  not  conceive  that  phreno- 
logy has  reached  perfection  now  ;  nor  do  I  hope  that  its 
application,  even  when  perfect,  will  always  be  without 
error.  I  have  frequently  been  obliged  to  rectify  my 
judgment,  but  I  always  endeavour  to  profit  by  my 
mistakes.  If  the  study  of  physiognomy  is  to  be  aban- 
doned, because   they  who  practise  it   have  committed 
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errors,  there  is  no  art  or  science  which  should  not  for  a 
like  reason  be  given  up.  Is  there  any  chemist,  physician, 
general,  artist,  lawgiver,  or  priest,  who  can  say  that  he 
has  never  erred  in  the  practice  of  his  profession? 

"  The  object  of  the  present  publication,  accordingly, 
is  to  teach  both  theory  and  practice;  to  exhibit  a  practical 
application  of  phrenology,  which  will  at  the  same  time 
illustrate  and  aid  in  proving  the  science."  Dr.  S.  subdi- 
vides it  into  two  sections.  "  In  the  first,"  says  he,  "  I 
shall  make  observations  on  bodily  configuration,  and  or- 
ganic constitution  generally,  in  connexion  with  adaptation 
to  peculiar  functions;  on  the  difference  in  the  beads  and 
faces  of  individuals  whose  characters  are  opposed  to  each 
other ;  and  on  the  difference  between  the  heads  of  the 
sexes,  and  of  different  nations :  in  the  second,  I  shall 
compare  tlie  characters  of  various  individuals  with  the 
accompanying  cerebral  organization. 

"  In  order  to  escape  all  cabalistic  quibbling  on  the  part 
of  adversaries,  I  repeat  once  more— that  the  size  of  the 
brain  is  not  the  only  condition  which  gives  energy  to  its 
functions  ;  but  that  the  bodily  constitution,  and  the  exer- 
cise, and  the  mutual  influence  of  the  faculties,  also  mo- 
dify their  activity.  I  repeat,  too,  that  I  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  innate  dispositions  and  the  activity  they 
possess,  and  also  between  signs  of  dispositions  and  signs 
cf  their  activity." — Review  of  Spuvuhcim's  Phrenology  in 
connexion  with  the  study  of  Physiognomy. 

The  first  section  treats  of  "  the  physiognomical  signs 
of  the  body,  face,  and  head  in  general."  Chapter  I.  is  on 
the  Physiognomical  Signs  of  the  Body,  and  coHcludes 
with  a  specification  of  Physiognomical  Signs  of  the  Body 
of  the  Sexes.  Chapter  II.  treats  of  the  Physiognomical 
Signs  of  the  Face,  in  which  he  notices  the  difference  of 
the  faces  of  the  sexes,  and  then  treats  of  national  faces ; 
and  chapter  III.  on  the  Physiological  Signs  of  the  whole 
Head,  in  which  he  treats  of  heads  of  the  sexes,  and  of 
national  heads.  Should  any  of  your  readers  like  to  see 
this  work,  which,  the  reviewer  says,  is,  of  all  the  Doctor's 
works,  likely  to  be  the  most  popular,  it  was  pubhshed  by 
Treuttel,  'W^urtz,  and  Ritcher,  London. 

DISSEMINATOR. 

[If  Disseminator  examines  our  article  again,  he  will 
find  that  Dr.  Spurzheim  and  we  are  of  the  same  mind  ; 
but  his  present  self-called  disciples  have  sadly  apostatized 
from  their  master's  doctrine. — En.] 

Poisonous  Honey. — Xenophon  says,  that  the  army  of 
the  ten  thousand  Greeks  experienced  a  temporary  mad- 
ness by  eating  of  the  honey  of  Trebisond.  The  truth  of 
this  has  been  ascertained  by  Keith  Abbott,  Esq.,  who 
says  that  in  small  quantities  it  causes  headache  and  vo- 
miting, and  in  greater  quantities  destroys  all  sense  and 
power  of  motion.  It  is  supposed  to  be  from  the  flowers 
of  the  Azalea  Pontica  that  the  bees  extract  this  honey. 

Virtues  ofChamomile. — In  the  Irish  Gardener  s  Ma- 
ga::in£  it  is  said  not  only  that  decoctions  of  the  leaves  dried 
and  powdered  of  the  common  chamomile  will  destroy  in- 
sects, but  that  "  nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the  health 
of  a  garden  as  a  number  of  chamomile  plants  dispersed 
through  it.  No  green-house  or  hot-house  shoiild  be 
without  chamomile  in  a  green  or  a  dried  state — either  the 
stalks  or  the  flower  will  answer.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
if  a  plant  is  drooping,  and  apparently  dying,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  will  recover,  if  you  place  a  plant  of  chamo- 
mile near  it." 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

Eliza  will  find  an  answer  to  the  first  portion  of  her  letter 
in  (rur  last  week's  Correspondence.    She  seems  to  lay 


great  stress  upon  Christ's  words,  "  the  Devil  was  a  liar 
from  the  beginning."  So  he  was,  and  so  he  is,  and  who 
is  not  ?  Even  God  himself,  in  making  his  covenant  with 
David,  swore  by  his  holiness  that  he  would  not  lie  unto 
David,  as  if  he  was  in  the  habit  of  lying  to  other  people; 
and  what  is  lying,  but  saying  one  thing  and  meaning  ano- 
ther ?  which  is  in  fact  the  true  characteristic  of  prophecy 
and  revelation.  Yet  God  is  true,  ultimately,  in  the  uni- 
versal sense  of  these  revelations,  although  he  is  false  in 
the  individual  or  parmi  sense.  He  is  in  fact  every  thing. 
It  is  folly  to  divest  him  of  any  conceivable  attribute. 

G.  H.  is  very  complimentary,  but  our  modesty  will  scarcely 
suffer  us  to  publish  so  much  of  our  own  praises.  We 
admire  the  spirit  of  both  pieces,  but  we  would  7-eeommend 
him  as  a  friend  to  devote  his  attention  more  to  prose  than 
rhyme.  It  requires  a  peculiarly  active,  rambling,  lively 
mind  to  make  a  successful  poet,  and  very  few  indeed  are 
possessed  of  this  gift,  nor  is  it  any  disparagement  to  a 
man's  intellectual  character  that  he  is  not. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  please  all  the  ladies;  we  must 
offend  some,  and  by  so  doing  we  are  sure  to  please  others. 

Infidelity  is  such  an  unsystematic,  unintelligible  negative, 
that  it  is  only  fit  for  man  in  that  state  of  transition 
when  he  casts  off  the  errors  of  vulgar  superstition,  but 
has  not  yet  discovered  the  first  principles  of  truth.  If 
L.  P.  imagines  that  there  is  a  system,  or  any  thing  intel- 
ligible in  it,  we  should  be  happy  to  be  favoured  with  his 
views  of  Nature.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  in  the 
course  of  time  the  very  name  of  infidel  will  be  extinct, 
except  in  the  catalogue  of  the  fools  of  the  old  ivorld.  The 
word  only  conveys  to  our  mind  the  idea  of  an  intellectual 
vacuum,  wilderness,  or  chaos.  It  requires  no  more  know- 
ledge to  make  an  infidel  than  to  make  a  fanatic ;  he  has 
only  to  swear  and  laugh  at  all  priestcraft,  damn  the  Bible 
as  an  invention  of  knaves  or  monks,  and  say  ]Vo,no,  to 
every  thing  that  treats  of  God  or  a  future  state.  When 
he  has  advanced  thus  far,  he  is  what  somi  call  a 
"  liberal" — quite  finished. 

C.  L.  has  been  deferred  till  next  week. 

P.  Q.  is  right ;  all  parties  must  fritter  away  until  one  is 
formed  upon  universal  principles,  which  embrace  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future  ;  notwithstanding  even  when 
they  j-eceive  their  death-blow,  they  leave  a  remnant  behind 
who  adhere  to  the  sectarian  principle  as  its  delegate  and 
representative.  This  law  prevails  both  amongst  believers 
and  infidels. 


Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  will  deliver  a  Lecture 
on  Tellurism,  otherwise  Animal  Magnetism,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  25th  inst.,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Admittance,  Threepence : 
Ladies  free.  His  hour  for  consultation  is  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  day-time  (Sundays  not  excepted), 
or,  by  appointment,  in  the  evening. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

There  are  evidently  three  divisions  of  general  Nature^ 
to  which,  in  common  parlance,  we  give  the  names  of 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  Whether  these  terras 
be  suitable  or  not,  we  shall  not  enquire,  but  take  them 
as  we  find  them,  without  burdening  ourselves  and  our 
readers  with  words  with  which  they  are  not  familiar. 

Corresponding  to  these  three,  our  mystic  philosophers, 
orthose  who  converse  chiefly  with  the  inward  phenomena 
of  feeling,  and  less  with  the  outward  phenomena  of 
science,  have  invented  another  trinity,  which  they  call  the 
natural,  the  spiritual," and  the  divine,  or  celestial. 

This  latter  triad  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  first ;  the 
order  of  progression,  and  the  relations  of  each  to  the 
others,  are  precisely  the  same ;  only  a  mystic  most  pro- 
bably insists  upon  a  more  exalted  and  refined  acceptation 
of  his  word  divine  than  he  will  concede  to  the  word  moral. 
Very  well,  let  him  have  it.  The  one  is  the  original,  the 
other  is  the  representative.  He  probably  also  insists 
upon  the  same  claim  to  superiority  in  behalf  of  the  word 
spiritual  over  intellectual.  Let  him  have  it.  The  in- 
tellectual is  the  application  of  the  energies  of  the  mind 
to  science,  or  the  study  of  external  nature ;  the  spiritual, 
to  the  internal  nature.  The  divine  and  the  raoxdX  feelings 
are  not  energies  at  all ;  they  are  mere  sensations,  sympa- 
thies, loves ;  the  repose  of  the  mind  or  the  soul  in  a 
state  of  conscious  happiness  and  equilibrium. 

Corresponding  to  those  we  have  three  terms  expressive 
of  a  triple  alliance  in  individual  nature,  namely,  body, 
spirit,  soul.  The  body  is  the  grosser  or  material  princi- 
ple ;  the  spirit,  the  active,  thinking,  working  principle ; 
and  the  soul,  the  moral,  or  social,  or  divine  principle. 
There  is  the  same  distinction  between  these  latter  three 
as  between  the  former  threes ;  yet  they  all  blend  so  im- 
perceptibly together  as  to  form  a  trinity  in  unity. 

What  we  perceive  in  the  individual  man  we  must  also 
discover  in  the  universal  man,  as  well  as  in  universal 
Nature,  for  man  is  the  image  of  the  whole.  This  brings 
forth  the  divine  trinity,  namely,  the  Father,  the  Logos, 
the  Soul,  or  Holy  Ghost,  commonly  called  the  Spirit ; 
all  the  three  are  spirit,  only  the  one  works  in  the  natural, 
that  is,  merely  physical  world ;  the  other,  the  word  or 
wisdom,  in  the  doctrinal  or  scientific  world ;  and  the 
third  in  the  moral  world. 

The  first  and  the  last  are  the  two  extremes,  perfect 
antipodes  to  each  other,  both  enjoying  a  state  of  unin- 
terrupted repose.  What  can  be  more  tranquil  than  phy- 
sica]  Nature,  and  her  everlasting  and  unchangeable  laws  ? 
Nothing,  except  the  divine  nature  that  sleeps  in  her 


bosom,  in  an  ecstacy  of  imperturbable,  everlasting  love. 
But  between  them  both  there  is  an  infinite  distinction, 
for  the  one  is  the  tangible,  the  external,  and  the  sensual ; 
and  the  other  the  intangible,  internal,  and  (but  it  is  an 
imperfect  word)  moral. 

Tn  the  spirit  which  goes  between  and  links  these  two 
together,  all  the  activity  lies ;  he  is  the  agent ;  he  carries 
on  the  progress  of  those  minds  which  are  destined  to 
move  between  the  two  extremes  of  physical  on  the  one 
hand,  and  moral  on  the  other. 

The  physical  is  the  starting  point ;  the  material,  sen- 
sual, selfish,  unsocial ;  there  man  begins  to  live,  both  as 
a  species  and  an  individual ;  a  poor  sensualist,  ignorant, 
unsocial,  devilish.  The  spirit  begins  his  operations  im- 
mediately, and  carries  him  on  through  the  different 
stages  as  well  as  all  the  minor  details  of  experience. 
These  are  threefold,  according  to  the  threefold  division 
of  Nature. 

The  first  stage  is  physical  or  material ;  hence  we  find 
all  the  ancient  prophets  promised  only  temporal  blessings 
to  the  faithful;  dominion  over  the  nations,  plenty  of  corn 
and  wine,  and  all  the  other  luxuries  of  sense.  This  was 
the  law ;  not  a  word  about  spirituals.  Then  came  the 
Son,  that  is,  the  representative,  or  bodily  type  of  the 
Logos,  or  thinking  spirit  of  Natttre,  and  he  spiritualized 
the  law  into  a  mere  ghost,  like  himself;  and  since  that, 
it  is  even  accounted  a  sin  to  pray  for  temporal  good  things, 
as  eating  and  drinking,  although  the  elect  have  no  objec- 
tion to  take  them  on  the  sly  when  they  can  get  them. 
And  now  we  want  the  moral,  or  divine,  when  men  will 
act  from  the  very  soul  of  religion,  exemplify  it  in  the 
sympathies  and  aflfections  of  the  heart,  and  not  as  hitherto 
in  the  wranglings  and  disputations  of  the  spirit  and  the 
head.  This  latter  stage  may  with  strict  propriety  be 
called  divine — the  reign  of  God,  in  the  highest  or  most 
exalted  sense  of  the  word ;  as  the  other  two  were  the 
reign  of  God  in  the  lowest  or  grossest  sense  of  the  word, 
that  is,  the  Devil. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  analysis  that  the  Devil  is 
twofold,  and  God  onefold,  and  the  two  combined,  three- 
fold, or  universal  being ;  and  it  is  also  evident  that  the 
spirit,  or  middle-man,  or  mediator,  is  a  man  of  both 
sides;  that  he  acts  first  with  the  physical,  and  gradually 
progresses  to  the  moral ;  in  other  words,  two  characters, 
that  is,  two  natures;  therefore  we  are  told  the  Son  of 
God  has  two  natures,  human  (physical)  and  divine;  that 
he  comes  twice,  first  in  his  physical  character  to  die,  and 
second  in  his  divine  character  to  live;  consequently  at 
hio  first  coming  he  is  evil  in  the  effects  of  his  mission, 
(not  to  send  peace, but  a  sword;)  and  at  his  second  coming 
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good,  not  to  send  a  sword,  bat  peace.    This  is  a  scientific 

and  philosophical  reason  for  the  evil  of  first  Christianity, 
and  shows  also  the  necessity  of  its  utter  annihilation. 

But  how  is  it  annihilated?  It  must  be  annihilated  in 
a  manner  analogous  to  the  annihilation  of  Jewism,  not 
by  destruction  of  its  elements,  but  by  its  sublimation  or 
moralization.  As  Christianity  spiritualized  the  law,  so 
unlversalism  must  now  moralize  Christianity,  by  divest- 
ing it  of  its  injustice,  cruelty,  and  absurdity,  but  at  the 
same  time  preserving  sacred  its  original  basis;  for  nothing 
in  the  past  can  be  lost  or  cast  aside  which  Providence  has 
preserved  for  the  tuition  of  his  creatures. 

But  why  is  the  Devil  twofold?  "VVTiat  special  reason 
is  there  for  making  him  so?  Because  he  is  the  personi- 
fication of  imperfection,  or  evil,  or  action;  for  perfection 
does  not  act ;  it  is  eternal  repose.  Now  action  always 
presupposes  passion,  or  a  subject  to  act  upon ;  conse- 
quently the  Devil  is  the  agent  and  patient,  or  the  male 
and  female  in  separation.  God  is  the  male  and  female 
in  union,  therefore  the  Jewish  tabernacle  was  ordered 
thus: 


three  squares  in  all;  two  for  the  holy  place,  and  one  for 
the  holy  of  holies,  in  which  the  shekinah  dwelt,  and  into 
which  none  but  the  high- priest  entered.  This  is  the 
simplest  model  of  nature  which  it  is  possible  to  draw, 
unless,  perhaps,  it  be  the  following: 


The  first  dot  represents  the  universal  God,  the  all  in 
all;  the  two  lower,  the  created  or  representative  God, 
with  the  two  extremes  in  a  state  of  separation,  or  action. 
In  the  first,  the  two  extremes  reside  in  a  state  of  neu- 
trality, unity,  or  repose.  In  the  second  they  are  divided. 
This  division  creates  action,  and  action  creates  evil  pro- 
gressing towards  good.  Therefore,  as  long  as  man  was  a 
unity  he  could  quarrel  with  no  one,  he  was  a  universal 
philanthropist  and  socialist;  but  as  soon  as  the  woman 
was  taken  out  of  him  it  was  otherwise;  this  simple  act  of 
division  brought  sin  into  the  world,  for  then  there  were 
two  interests  instead  of  one,  and  as  they  multiplied  it 
became  worse  and  worse,  and  must  do  so  until  they  dis- 
cover a  universal  principle  or  sympathy,  by  which  the 
species  may  be  united  as  one  man.  This  is  the  redemp- 
tion of  man,  and  can  only  be  effected  by  the  divine  or  the 
moral  principle.  "WTien  this  is  done  in  a  comparative 
sense,  (it  can  never  be  perfectly  accomplished,)  Satan  is 
transformed  into  an  angel  of  light,  yet  still  Satan,  for  he 
is  divided,  and  must  always  be  quarrelling  more  or  less 
with  his  component  parts;  but  he  ceases  to  go  by  the 
name  of  Satan  when  he  has  passed  the  physical  depart- 
ment and  entered  the  moral ;  that  is,  when  he  has  put  an 
end  to  war  and  violence,  and  all  other  systems  of  physical 
coercion,  and  established  a  moral  and  intellectual  form  of 
government  for  mankind.     This  is  our  millennium. 

We  are  now  induced  to  offer  a  few  observations  upon 


another  threefold  division,  analogous  to  the  former  three, 
and  more  familiar  to  the  public  mind,  namely,  politics, 
science,  religion.  These  three  words  must  be  explained. 
The  first  corresponds  to  industry,  eating,  and  drinking, 
in  individual  life;  the  second  to  an  investigation  of  the 
general  phenomena  and  laws  of  external  nature;  the 
third  to  the  culture  of  the  soul,  or  the  aflPections  and 
passions.  The  two  first  are  external  in  their  sphere  of 
operation,  the  latter  is  internal  in  an  especial  sense,  and 
therefore  called  divine  or  central.  All  the  three  are  in- 
ternal or  spiritual  in  a  certain  degree;  industry  is  an 
impulse  of  the  mind  and  affections ;  and  study  is  the 
same ;  but  their  sphere  is  external,  inasmuch  as  they 
deal  with  the  outer  world  in  providing  materials  for 
ingenuity  and  reflection  to  work  upon;  the  religious  cul- 
ture is  a  polishing  of  the  inward  man,  an  adaptation  of 
the  feelings  for  every  variety  of  impression  to  which  they 
may  be  subjected. 

Now  this  latter  object  is  the  great  end  and  consumma- 
tion of  all  human  progress.  What  are  we  without  this 
moral  or  religious  polish  but  brutes  or  savages  ?  Indus- 
try, wealth,  science,  are  of  no  use  to  man,  unless  his 
affections  are  cultivated,  and  brought  in  subjection  to 
social  and  universal  principles.  It  is  not  science  that  de- 
termines the  worth  of  a  man,  nor  is  it  wealth  or  political 
power.  Many  of  the  most  illiterate,  forlorn,  and  desti- 
tute specimens  of  humanity  have  finer  feelings,  deeper 
and  more  intense  sympathies,  with  the  joys  and  sufferings 
of  their  fellow- creatures,  than  those  who  have  expe- 
rienced aU  the  cultivation  which  wealth,  power,  education, 
and  fine  scientific  talents  could  bestow  upon  them  ;  for  all 
those  advantages  avail  them  but  little  if  they  want  a 
heart.  This  is  the  throne  of  true  religion — a  science 
which  never  yet  has  been  taught  in  the  world. 

Some  of  o\^x  readers  may  ask  if  what  is  taught  in  the 
churches  and  chapels  be  not  religion  ?  We  answer.  No; 
it  is  merely  a  theory  of  science ;  it  is  doctrine,  not  reli- 
gion. Religion  cannot  be  taught:  the  man  who  pre- 
sumes to  teach  religion  is  a  fool.  Religion  is  felt,  religion 
is  practised;  but  it  is  incommunicable.  The  State  and 
Church  are  the  Devil — the  two-fold  division  of  physical 
and  spiritual :  the  divine,  moral,  or  religious,  is  to  come  ; 
and  this  constitutes  a  new  church,  in  which  mere  science 
shall  be  subordinate  to  the  social  principle  of  love,  and 
men  shall  be  governed  more  by  mercy  than  judgment. 
"  Mercy  is  my  darling  attribute ;  judgment  is  my  strange 
work." 

Neither  the  political  nor  the  scientific  principle  can 
ever  gather  mankind ;  because  they  want  the  very  essence 
of  the  social  feeling  which  belongs  to  the  religious  de- 
partment. Nor  can  the  religious  feeling  alone,  without 
the  other  two  as  subordinate  agents,  succeed  in  effecting 
this  great  object;  because  it  is  impossible  that  the  religious 
principle  of  social  love  can  inhabit  the  bosoms  of  those 
who  are  not  politically  and  doctrinally  united  in  the  ele- 
mentary principles  ofgovernraentand  natural  knowledge. 

But  some  may  ask  how  is  it  necessary  that  mankind 
should  concern  themselves  with  ideas  of  God,  Providence, 
universal  life,  intelligence,  &c.,  in  order  to  associate  for 
mutual  benefit  ?  Because  those  are  universal  and  uniting 
principles;  and  no  universal  end  can  ever  be  accom- 
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plished  without'universal  means.  The  settlement  of  all 
ihose  disputatious  questions  which  separate  the  affections 
»nd  moral  sentiments  of  men,  is  effected  by  these  univer- 
sal principles  of  God,  and  by  tliese  only  ;  they  are  the  con- 
summation of  the  progress  of  mind,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  new  era  of  social  love.  How  is  it  possible  to  find 
any  other  universal  principle  but  God  ?  However,  there 
is  no  harm  in  making  an  attempt  at  union  without  such 
universal  principles.  Fools  must  learn  by  experience 
only. 

VVhen  these  universal  principles  are  received  and  cul- 
tivated, they  carry  supreme  authority,  the  authority  of  a 
voice  from  heaven,  along  with  them.  And  this  is  an 
essential  requisite  for  union  ;  a  republican  mass  of  con- 
flicting opinions,  propelhng  the  rulers  of  the  country  in  a 
^usand  different  directions,  and  confounding  their 
minds  by  an  infinite  variety  of  motives  and  stimulants,  is 
a  most  disorderly  system  of  government.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  confusion,  but  the  want  of  a  system  of  uni- 
versalism,  which  begins  with  the  individual  unity,  and 
ends  with  the  social  unity  ?  Neither  Radicals,  Infidels, 
Liberals,  nor  Christians,  teach  tliis ;  because  they  do  not 
know  it;  they  have  only  an  imdefined,  unintelligible  set 
of  ideas  about  education,  liberality,  toleration,  &c.  But 
education,  without  universal  principles,  would  only 
aggravate  the  evils  of  life ;  and  liberality,  without  uni- 
versal principles,  is  impossible ;  and  toleration,  without 
liberality,  is  a  word  without  a  meaning.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  social  union  upon  any  other  basis  than  that 
of  a  principle  of  universal  life,  intelligence,  and  love;  and 
that  principle  is  God.  THE  SHEPHERD. 

ON  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

LETTER  IX. 

O  gliicklich.  wer  aoc'a  lio£fen  kaun 

Ails  diescm  meer  des  irrtliums  auf  zu  tauchen  I 

Was  man  nicht  wcis,  das  eben  brauchte  man, 

Und  was  man  weis  kann  man  nicht  bratichen. — Goethe. 

He  is  happy  who  has  not  lost  the  hope  of  escaping  from  the 
ocean  of  errors!  What  we  do  not  know,  is  really  usefiil;  that 
which  we  know,  is  useless. 

A  MOST  curious  case  of  hallucination  came  under  my 
treatment  a  few  years  ago — a  case  which  proves  the  im- 
mense power  of  imagination,  both  in  producisg  and 
curing  diseases. 

I  was  once  called  from  my  breakfast  to  visit  a  parson, 
who,  as  reported,  was  labouring  under  a  fit  of  rage.  I 
mounted  the  horse^  and  rode  to  the  parsonage,  which^was 
a  few  miles  from  my  residence.  On  entering  the  room, 
I  found  the  parson,  a  well-bred  and  highly-talented  gen- 
tleman, bound  with  cords  on  his  bed,  foaming  and  swear- 
ing. Four  robust  men  v.ere  watching  him.  As  soon  as 
he  caught  sight  of  me,  his  physiognomy  cheered  up.  I 
approached  him  gently,  and  asked  him  what  the  matter 
was?  "Sir,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  right  side  of  his 
fwehead,  "  you  see  what  I  have.  This  enormous  fungus 
causes  me  terrible  pains  ;  I  sent  for  the  surgeon,  and  that 
infamous  rascal  says  that  I  am  mad ;  and,  instead  of  re- 
moving the  fungus,  he  attempted  to  bleed  me ;  but  I 
have  paid  him   as   he    deserved.      The    fellow,   how- 


ever, not  satisfied  with  this,  goes  abroad,  says  to  every 
one  that  I  am  raving  mad,  and  bribes  those  ruffians  to 
bind  me  down  like  a  mad  dog. 

"  What,"  answered  I,  immediately,  "  was  the  sur- 
geon in  his  mind  not  to  see  that  enormous  fungus? 
And  you,  fellows,  why  lay  hands  upon  your  parson  ?  Be- 
gone immediately,  and  leave  me  alone  witli  him  ! "  The 
poor  devils  at  first  would  reply,  but  upon  ray  serious 
admonition  went  away;  I  cut  the  cords,  and  appeased 
him  so  far  as  to  make  him  keep  his  bed  quietly. 

"  You  must  keep  your  bed,  and  be  quiet,"  said  I, 
"  and  I  promise  to  have  you  cured  in  twenty-four  hours; 
but  I  must  send  to  the  town  for  an  able  operator."  In 
the  meanwhile  I  ordered  dome  cooling  draughts,  a  foot- 
bath, and  some  fomentations  to  be  applied  to  the  imagi- 
nary fungus. 

The  next  morning  the  surgeon  arrived  with  his  in- 
struments, and  performed  a  mock  operation;  and,  strange 
to  say,  not  only  did  the  reverend  gentleman  feel  all  the 
pains  of  a  real  one,  but  fell  into  a  state  of  debility,  as  if 
he  had  sustained  a  great  loss  of  blood.  After  the  opera- 
tion I  apphed  a  blister  to  the  affected  part,  which  I  kept 
open  for  about  three  weeks.  By  degrees  he  recovered, 
and  has  ever  since  been  in  the  firm  belief  that  I  have 
cured  him  of  the  most  painful  deformity.  Now,  I  ask,  as 
tliis  man  was  intelligent  and  rational  in  all  respects,  but 
complained  of  a  visible  and  tangible  disease,  which  did 
nowhere  exist  except  in  his  fancy,  of  what  use  would  have 
been  the  help  of  the  pharmacopoeia?  The  imagination 
was  sick,  and  imagination  alone  could  cure  him. 
THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER, 

WITCHCRAFT,  &c, 
{Concluded  from  our  last.) 
There  are  pecuUar  and  specific  organizations  for  every 
department  of  mentaland  industrial  agency.  Thereare or*, 
ganizations  which  are  designed  for  mechanical,  others 
for  scientific,  literary,  or  political  pursuits;  others  who  are 
mystics  by  original  constitution,  and  led  to  the  study  of 
the  internal  and  invisible  phenomena  of  mind  by  an  irre- 
sistible necessity.  Others  again  are  remarkable  for  their 
sympathetic  feelings,  their  nervous  irritability,  their 
visionary  and  somnambulic  tendencies,  &c.  In  fine, 
there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  human  character,  which 
will  one  day  be  scientifically  arranged  under  different  ge- 
neric or  specific  names,  according  to  the  phenomena  which 
each  presents.  These  varieties  are  essentially  distinct. 
Each  has  its  own  circle  of  thought  and  action.  The  man 
of  science  is  quite  at  home  amid  the  intricacies  of  alge- 
braic calculi  and  mathematical  or  experimental  analyses  ; 
but  not  more  so  than  the  Southcottian  visionary,  who  is 
daily  conversing  with  angels  and  spirits ;  or  the  more 
sober  and  Uberal-minded  peeper,  who,  without  presuming 
to  reason  about  cause  and  effect,  God,  angel,  DevH, 
moral  right  and  wrong,  or  any  thing  else,  but  the  purest 
individualities  and  personahties  of  fortune- telJing,  strains 
her  eye-sight  ''^from  morn  till  dewy  eve"  contemplating 
and  describing  the  vision  of  the  crystal,  which  the  wizard 
or  herself  has  charged  by  incantation  for  her  numerous 
customers. 

"  What  power  is  it,"  we  once  asked  a  famous   cry- 
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stal  seer,  '"what  power  is  it  which  creates  the  vision 
in  the  crystal?"  "  The  power  of  the  words,"  she  sim- 
ply replied.  "Words!  how  can  the  words  doit?  Words 
are  nothing."  "  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  "  but  I  can  see 
nothing  unless  the  words  are  pronounced."  But  the 
wizard  himself,  her  husband,  who  married  her  for  her 
gift,  always  invoked  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ,  Mi- 
chael, and  all  the  angels  of  God.  He  averred  that  he 
himself  never  could  see  any  thing  in  the  glass.  The  rea- 
son was,  in  the  words  of  the  ancients,  "  he  was  not  a 
seer."  Some  of  our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  say  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen.  These  are  very  wise  readers,  and 
"  liberals,"  without  doubt.  They  have  finished  their 
education,  and  have  nothing  more  to  learn.  We  our- 
selves cannot  say  so,  but  we  are  by  no  means  anxious  to 
make  our  readers  receive  any  opinion  from  us  which  is  not 
demonstrative.  If  they  want  such  knowledge,  let  them  en- 
quire patiently  and  candidly  for  themselves,  and  not  be 
directed  in  their  estimates  of  Nature's  ways  of  working  by 
a  puritannic  or  an  infidel  creed,  which  are  both  alike 
absurd. 

But  why  should  these  things  cease  in  an  age  of 
science  ?  They  have  not  ceased  in  reality ;  they  have 
only  ceased  to  be  so  frequently  consulted  and  talked  of, 
because  it  is  discovered  that  they  are  mystical  or  decep- 
tive, and  cannot  be  followed  as  a  rule  of  life,  for  which 
they  were  once  consulted,  Uke  the  oracles  of  the  ancients. 
The  phenomena  still  exist.  All  the  spiritual  materiel 
for  a  shrine  as  famous,  as  true,  and  as  impenetrable  as 
that  of  Apollo  himself,  is  still  in  being.  But  the  reli- 
gious sense  of  the  public,*  and  political  policy  of  govern- 
ments in  Christendom  have  always  persecuted  these  phe- 
nomena, according  to  the  injunctions  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  who  belong  to  the  other  department  of  revela- 
tion, namely,  the  religious  or  universal,  though  hitherto 
it  has  been  universal  only  in  name. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  charms,  amulets,  pentacles, 
and  all  other  instruments  of  spiritual  agency,  have  always 
been  in  use  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries.  Even  to  this 
day,  when  faith  in  these  individualities  is  fast  decaying, 
there  is  not  a  parish  in  England  where  the  practice  is  not 
daily  followed  in  the  healing  of  diseases.  We  not  long 
ago  met  with  a  respectable  medical  man  from  a  central 
county  in  England,  who  told  us  that  he  frequently  em- 
ployed charms  to  soothe  his  patients,  and  he  confessed 
that  he  considered  them  as  good  medicines  in  many  com- 
plaints as  he  could  administer.  This,  no  doubt,  depends 
on  the  faith  of  the  patient,  and  he  is  a  wise  man  whose 
liberal  feelings  permit  him  to  make  use  of  any  means 
whatsoever  which  are  calculated  to  produce  that  healthy 
and  contented  repose  and  confidence  of  mind,  which  are 
always  the  best  assistants  to  a  medical  practitioner.  A 
"liberal,"  of  course,  would  disdain  to  do  such  a  thing. 
Nothing  but  pure  materialism,  either  a  strong  purge  or  a 
gentle  purge,  would  satisfy  his  senses.  WeU,  materiaUsm 
is  also  good  in  its  place,  and  so  is  witchcraft  occasionally. 

*  It  is  not  the  religious  world,  vulgarly  so  called,  nor  the  infi- 
del world,  who  consult  such  oracles,  but  an  iateimediate  class, 
■who  do  not  rightly  know  what  they  are,  and  probablv  for  that  very 
reason  are  the  wisest  of  the  three.  The  religfovs  world  abhor 
such  things,  and  infidels  despise  them. 


When  a  child  has  hurt  his  finger,  he  cries,  and  holds  it 
out  to  "  mamma,"  and  mamma  blows  upon  it,  and  says 
a  kind  word,  and  all  is  over.  If  mamma  won't  blow,  the 
baby  still  cries  with  his  sore  finger.  Behold  the  effect  of 
a  charm !  The  blowing  is  purely  a  sympathetic  remedy, 
but  it  is  a  universal  remedy  all  the  world  over.  Savages 
do  the  same,  and  even  liberals  blow  the  fingers  of  their 
little  murmuring  patients. 

But  what  say  we  to  raising  the  Devil,  the  black  art, 
and  the  higher  order  of  enchantments  ?  We  shall  get 
over  those  subjects  too  with  our  universal  solvent— faith. 
Those  things  are  rarities,  and  ever  have  been  rarities, 
and  we  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  seen 
and  experienced  them.  But  we  do  not  consider  it  at  all 
unlikely  that  Nature  should  occasionally  raise  up  extraor- 
dinary and  master  minds  in  such  arts  as  well  as  in  poetry, 
painting,  eloquence,  and  science ;  minds  which  eclipse 
all  other  practitioners,  and  leave  an  impression  of  wonder 
and  reverence,  or  fear,  behind  them.  That  such  charac 
ters  have  occasionally  been  raised  up  to  preserve  the  spi- 
ritual principle  in  being,  we  doubt  not ;  but  for  every  one 
of  those  sons  of  genius  there  have  been  a  thousand  im- 
postors, or  unskilful  though  honest  enough  pretenders, 
who  have  put  a  check  upon  the  faith  of  the  pubUc,  and 
prevented  the  injury  which  the  human  mind  would  have 
sustained  from  such  superhuman  and  irrational  agencies. 

Thus  we  are  both  believers  and  disbelievers  in  this  as 
well  as  in  every  other  metaphysical  or  mystical  subject, 
and  we  consider  it  necessary  to  remove  all  the  penal  laws 
which  now  hang  over  the  heads  of  those  who  practise 
these  occult  and  sympathetic  arts.  Give  them  all  free 
scope,  and  let  them  find  their  own  level.  Truth  will 
always  prevail  ultimately ;  error  can  only  maintain  itself 
by  inquisitions,  gaolers,  fines,  and  stripes;  and  even  these 
at  length  get  tired  of  its  service,  and  rebel  against  it. 
If  a  fortune-teller  or  wizard  should  be  guilty  of  evident 
fraud  or  extortion,  let  him  or  her  be  treated  when  con- 
victed as  a  common  felon ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  receiving 
money  for  the  oracular  responses  of  their  peculiar  arts,  is 
as  innocent  and  honest  a  way  of  making  a  living  as  that 
of  the  King  or  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself.  It  is  a 
mutual  bargain  between  two  parties,  and  if  both  are  sa- 
tisfied, who  has  a  right  to  interfere  ?  We  hope  to  see 
the  witches  emancipated,  as  soon  as  the  Jews  have  got 
their  shackles  taken  off;  and  then  we  have  little  doubt 
that  witchcraft  will  be  reformed  and  universally  practised, 
and  all  human  society  wiU  be  studded  with  charms. 
As  for  the  Devil,  we  are  not  the  least  afraid  of  him.  He 
will  then  do  no  harm  when  he  rises.  He  is  merely  a  ser- 
vant, and  will  work  evil  or  good,  according  to  the  previou» 
arrangements  we  have  made  in  the  social  circle.  He  is 
a  serpent,  and  carries  the  cure  for  his  own  sting. 

TO  THE  EXTERNAL  CHRISTIANS. 

Iw  the  ordinary  business  of  life  he  would  not  be  deemed 
to  act  rationally,  who,  desirous  of  arriving  at  a  distant 
place,  and  having  a  written  record  of  the  adventures  of 
some  who  had  been  there,  stayed  employing  all  his  efforts 
in  reading  over  and  over  again  that  record,  commenting 
on  it,  and  repeating  the  words  of  it  to  every  neigbbotir. 
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M'c  may  be  satisfied  also,  that  he  would  no  more  study 
the  record  for  information,  if  he  had  at  length  set  out 
and  arrived  at  the  desired  place. 

Not  more  wisely,  however,  does  the  religionist  or  mo- 
ralist act,  who,  having  the  desire  to  arrive  at  the  consious- 
ness  of  eternal  goodness  and  truth,  employs  all  his  mental 
energies  in  reading  and  commenting  on  the  representa- 
tions of  those  who  have  been  in  that  state ;  thereby  being 
less  likely  to  attain  his  object  than  if  he  had  never  seen 
such  representations.  We  may  be  satisfied  also  that  he 
who  has  arrived  thereat  will  no  longer  look  to  such  re- 
cords for  information,  or  appeal  to  them  as  an  authority 
or  a  guide  to  others. 

On  the  contrary,  he  would  constantly  warn  the  seekers 
of  goodness  and  truth  from  such  shadows ;  that  their 
mental  wants,  no  longer  finding  a  false  satisfaction  in  re- 
sults apparently  or  logically  correct,  though  leading  only 
to  discord,  may  recur  to  the  source  which  alone  can  neu- 
tralize those  wants,  by  a  real  and  full  fruition. 

If  this  direct  recurrence  to  the  universal  and  eternal 
source  of  goodness  and  truth  be  made,  not  through  the 
narrow  channel  of  logical  proof,  but  by  a  self- existent 
state,  harmonizing  by  submission  to  its  influence  in  the 
human  creatiu-e ;  not  by  a  blind  faith  in  shadows,  but  by 
a  self-conscious  feeling  of  its  reality,  more  perfect  than 
physical  existence  impresses ;  the  proselyting  spirit  will 
depart ;  for  the  truth  wUl  be  kno^^Ti  to  be  the  upholder 
of  men,  and  not  men  the  upholders  of  truth.  Forms,  and 
creeds,  and  doctrines,  wUl  be  deserted ;  for  the  universal 
and  eternal  will  he  felt  to  be  without  form,  or  bounds,  or 
systems  ;  and  such  recurrence  will  display  itself,  not  by 
ofiFensive  dogmatism,  but  by  a  never-failing,  enlightened 
benevolence ;  not  by  verbal  quotations  of  outward  sha- 
dows of  truth,  but  by  newness  and  originality  adapted  to 
every  occasion ;  not  by  an  internal  idolatry  of  human 
excellence,  but  by  a  living  reliance  on  the  one  perennial 
source  of  all  excellence  witliin  us.  C.  L. 

May  18th,  1835. 

QA  man  cannot  be  a  universalist  who  does  not  connect 
the  past  with  the  present  and  the  future,  and  show  the 
embryo  of  the  adult  in  the  immature  figure  of  the  strip- 
ling. Notwithstanding,  our  correspondent  is  so  far  right 
that  Nature  or  Truth  is  more  clearly  revealed  in  the  pre- 
sent than  in  the  past.  The  present  is  the  active  mood  of 
the  Trinity ;  the  past  and  the  future  are  both  pas- 
sive.— Ed.^ 

TO  THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

Good  Sib, — I  like  your  temper  from  my  soul ; 

It  is  the  negative  of  my  own  mood. 
But  much  more  pungent ;  like  a  living  coal 

It  purifies  the  dross  from  every  feud. 
Good  humour  is  ill-nature's  antipole. 

My  wish  is,  you  may  still  be  spared  for  good. 


You  tell  me  I  accuse  you  (I  do  not) 
Of  quackery.     I'll  not  accuse  you.  Sir, 

Of  misconstruction,  or  design  to  blot 
My  character  or  motives  ;  or  infer 

That  you  would  brand  me  as  a  drivelling  sot. 
Because  I  gave  my  Pegasus  the  spur : 


I've  no  objection  to  the  mathematics  ; 

But  are  they  understood  in  workmen's  attics  ? 

Had  I  the  means,  I'd  strive  for  a  degree 

At  Oxford  or  at  Cambridge,  "  eat  my  commons  :" 

A  ''freshman"  once  at  university, 

I'd  quickly  swallow  all  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

To  square  the  circle  next  my  aim  should  be; 
My  application,  sure,  would  yield  to  no  man's  ; 

Sines,  arcs,  and  angles,  then  no  more  abstruse, 

I'd  give  you — what  ?  a  thought's  hypothenuse. 

You  are  profess'd  the  patron  of  the  sect ; 

At  least,  a  fellow  of  that  same  society,* 
Whose  unpretending  object's  to  select 

The  gems  of  science  from  its  vast  variety. 
I  would  not  treat  the  Tuscan  with  neglect, 

Though  filling  to  repletion  or  satiety ; 
But,  greedy  as  the  horse-leech,  till  my  core 
Should  burst,  I'd  still  exclaim.  Oh  !  give  me  more ! 

When  you  suppose  you  reason  "a  jiriori," 
All  are  familiar  with  the  "  first  equation ;" 

And  prove  yourself,  as  'twere,  to  be  a  Tory, 

Too  proud  to  stoop  below  your  own  high  station  ;— 

Your  signs  are  cross-bones,  or  ''memento  mori," 
To  men  who  have  but  little  education  : 

Though  you  may  iinderstand  them,  do  the  throng 

Of  labouring  readers?     To  them  I  belong. 

'Tis  true  you  are  always  ready  to  explain 

And  answer  any  question  that  is  put  ; 
But  many  have  that  confidence  to  gain. 

The  fear  they  might  become  the  witUng's  butt, 
Curbs  in  their  thoughts  as  firmly  as  a  chain 

Could  bind  their  hands.     Though  you  may  cry  tut ! 
tut! 
I've  known  the  time  I  trembled  till  my  face 
Has  glow'd  with  perspiration  and  disgrace. 

It  seems  that  "  acquisition"  means  "  diffusion," 
According  to  your  version,  good  Mecsenas; 

In  fact,  your  weekly  talented  effusion 
Betokens  you  a  biped  of  that  genus. 

The  Shepherd  deals  in  science  to  profusion ; 
And  here  I'll  let  a  secret  out  between  us — 

In  that  young  institute,  liight  Alpine  College, 

There  are  some  heads  not  overstock'd  with  knowledge. 

I  call  it  their  misfortune,  not  their  fault  I 
And  if  you  toil'd  for  sixteen  hours  per  day, 

Or  even  twelve,  to  earn  a  little  salt 
To  season  your  potatoes,  tell  me,  pray. 

Would  you  have  vigour  left  for  the  assault 
On  Locke  or  Euclid?  Come,  be  candid,  say  ! 

Or  could  you  purchase  works  whose  costly  price 

Shut  up  your  purse-strings?    There!  I've  thrust  you 
twice ! 

And  tierce  and  carte,  I  still  could  thrust  and  thrust. 
In  the  defence  of  my  much-injured  class ; 

How  sad  their  fate,  whose  sweat  must  bring  the  crust. 
With  little  leisure  knowledge  to  amass! 

Worn  with  fatigue,  and  parch'd  with  heat  and  dust. 
Their  minds  are  brutalized,  and  scarce  can  pass 

Beyond  the  merest  animal  enjoyment. 

When  night  gives  respite  to  the  slave's  employment. 

But  time  advances,  and  the  human  mind 

Flies  with  it  like  a  ray  on  the  horizon; 
The  bright  precursor  of  a  day  more  kind 

Than  this  dull  world  has  ever  yet  set  eyes  on. 

*  The  Society  for  the  AcquisU;*>!i  of  Kuawledge. 
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The  mists  of  Superstition  still  must  blind; 

And  Reason  lingers  yet  a  while  in  prison; 
But  when  she  shall  escape  the  monster — Oh! 
Aid  us  as  now  to  give  the  final  blow ! 

The  sun  of  Arno  Iiail'd  your  infancy; 

The  land  of  Petrarch  rear'd  your  infant  form; 
Calm  as  your  climate,  cloudless  as  its  sky. 

May  you  withstand  unmoved  the  slanderer's  storm! 
The  sense  of  right  alone  can  well  defy 

The  shafts  of  hate,  and  keep  the  bosom  warm : 
Be  that  your  safeguard,  then;  "  justitia  fiat;" 
The  dove's  secure,  though  famish'd  vultures  fly  at. 

Man  is  a  pendulum,  (and  life's  a  jest,) 
For  ever  swinging  to  each  wide  extreme; 

A  riddle  or  conundrum  at  the  best ; 

A  rainbow  in  a  shower,  a  waking  dream; 

A  gay  caraeleon  in  "  motley"  dress'd; 
A  blessing  or  a  curse,  as  it  may  seem; 

He  is,  in  short  (such  is  the  poet's  notion). 

The  BEAU  IDEAL  of  perpetual  motion; 

For  ever  changing,  and  yet  still  the  same. 

With  all  his  knowledge,  does  he  know  himself? 
A  mere  ephemera  in  quest  of  fame; 

Though  very  generous,  a  sordid  elf. 
What  his  pursuits .''  a  bubble  or  a  name; 

Ambition,  glory,  love,  promotion,  pelf. 
Then  let  us  laugh!  vhat  recks  it  you  or  me.'' 
True  wisdom  lies  in  living  tranquilly. 

My  hint  was  never  meant  to  give  offence,  , 

And  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  offended  ; 
I  can't  believe  it — you  have  too  much  sense — 

And  know  how  far  your  doctrine  has  extended. 
To  seem  alarm' d  would  be  a  vain  pretence ; 

'Tis  a  bad  cause  that  cannot  be  defended  ; 
But  'gainst  my  wit  if  you  would  strike  the  docket. 
Beware  I  my  "  squib"  may  turn  into  a  rocket  I 

There's  my  apology  !     Will  that  suffice  ? 

The  "  Vale  of  Chur"  re-echoes.  Yes,  it  will ! 
Give  here  your  hand  ;  but  pray  don't  magnetize. 

Or  "  burn  "  me  to  a  heap,  with  wizard  skill ! 
You  see  I'm  honest  with  telluric  eyes. 

Alas  I  I  I'ear — what  means  this  deadly  chill .-' 
.I'll  give  you  satisfaction  when  we  meet, — 
If  not  at  "  Philippi," — in  Castle-street ! 

Aflieu  !  dear  Alpus — Alpus,  yet  adieu  ! 

And  should  the  god  of  mercies  please  to  send 
A  fit  of  sickness— why,  I'll  send  for  you 

To  cure  the  malady,  my  health  to  mend  ; 
Then  you  may  rub  and  scrub  my  system  through. 

Or  batter  me  until  you  make  an  end. 
iHenceforth,  though  Galen's  self  would   drench   and 

physic  us. 
His  stuff  shan't  travel  down  the  throat  of 

QUIZZICUS. 

[The  above  is  so  very  excellent  as  a  whole,  that  we 
cmnot  leject  it ;  but  we  fear  almost  any  sort  of  personal 
addresses  or  correspondence,  knowing  well  the  inflam- 
mability of  human  nature,  and  the  jealousy  of  its  own 
reputation,  to  be  such  as  often  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  of 
intended  offences,  where  no  offences  were  meant.  As 
for  ourselves,  we  mind  satire,  censure,  and  ridicule  only 
so  far  as  they  give  us  a  new  idea  ;  for  the  rest,  we  sit 
down  contentedly,  like  uncle  Toby,  and  whistle  "  Lulla- 
balero"  over  it.  "We  cannot  help  it — ^it  is  the  will  of 
God.     Thus  it  is."~ED.] 


ON  THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

A  FREE  press  is  made  free  by  a  free  spirit. 

A  free  spirit  is  made  free  by  the  free-making  spirit. 

The  free-making  spirit  makes  a  free  spirit  by  a  natural, 
rational,  and  spiritual  communication  and  conjunction. 

So  far  as  the  spirit  is  united  to  the  free-making  spirit, 
it  is  a  free  spirit. 

The  free-  making  spirit  sustains  the  free  spirit  and  the 
free  press. 

A  free  press  without  a  free  spirit  is  impossible. 

And  a  free  spirit  witiiout  elevation,  communication, 
and  conjunction  with  the  free-making  spirit,  is  impos- 
sible. 

As  it  is  not  the  press  that  makes  or  supports  the  spirit, 
neither  is  it  the  press  that  enlightens  the  spirit. 

A  free  spirit  uses  a  free  press  to  represent  the  free- 
making  spirit  in  all  its  originality. 

As  the  free  spirit  has  its  origin  in  the  free-making 
spirit,  so  must  the  free  press  have  its  origin  in  the  same. 

It  is  not  possible  to  suppose  a  free  press  without  a  free 
spirit,  made  free  by  communication  and  conjunction  with 
the  free-making  spirit. 

As  a  free  spirit  proceeds  from  the  free-making  spirit, 
so  the  free  press  proceeds  from  both,  in  their  conjoined 
energies. 

The  natural  man  may  say  what  he  will  about  the  free 
press.  The  press  only  can  be  used  freely  when  the  na- 
tural man  is  made  spiritual  by  a  free  and  full  communi- 
cation and  conjunction  with  the  free-making  spirit. 

Man  is  the  organ  through  which  the  free-making  spirit 
makes  the  press  free. 

Such  as  rely  on  some  hoped-for  symmetrical  external 
arrangements  to  produce  an  internal  right,  might  be  re- 
minded that  an  outward  existence  is  the  unfailing  re- 
flexion of  internal  state,  and  no  more.  It  were  as  absurd 
to  attempt  altering  the  human  complexion  by  altering  the 
mirror  which  reflects  it,  as  to  expect  an  improved  state  of 
human  society  by  an  improved  external  state  of  the  press, 
which  only  records  the  same. 

THE  SEER  OF  PREVORST. 

My  dear  Shepherd, — Your  readers,  I  imagine,  will  no 
longer  be  shocked  at  the  following  summary  description 
of  a  work  which  has  lately  appeared  in  Germany,  entitled 
"  The  Seer  of  Prevorst ;  or  Revelations  concerning  the 
Inward  Life  of  Man,  and  the  intercourse  of  Spirits  with 
our  World."  Edited  by  Justinus  Kerner,  a  physician 
of  Weinsberg  :  1832.  The  work  forms  two  pretty  con- 
siderable octavo  volumes;  and  consists  almost  entirely 
of  the  diary  of  a  somnambulist,  kept  ^luring  the  last 
year  of  her  painful  life.  Throughout  this  account  an  air 
of  candour  prevails,  which  defies  all  but  the  suspicion  of 
the  fanatical  sceptic.  The  testimony  of  such  men  as 
Eschenmayer,  Schubert,  and  Gorres,  is  frequently  ap- 
pealed to ;  the  names  of  known  visitors  and  neighbours  are 
cited  as  evidences  of  facts  familiar  to  them ;  and,  in  short, 
the  reception,  by  the  learned  in  Germany,  of  the  state- 
ments and  views  contained  in  these  "  Revelations,"  is 
such  that  we  must  either  admit  them  to  be  true,  explain 
them  how  we  will,  or  suppose  that  the  philosophers  and 
physicians  of  that  country  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  darken  the  human  understanding,  and  to  blot  out  the 
sun  of  truth. 
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I  shall  not  retrace  the  sufferings  of  this  poor  woman, 
who,  from  her  earliest  days,  evinced  that  peculiar  tem- 
perament which  forms  the  natural  somnambulist.  After 
years  of  intense  bodily  anguish,  heightened  by  ill  treat- 
ment, she  was  taken  on  the  25  th  November,  1826,  to 
Weinsberg,  to  be  placed  under  Kerner's  care.  She  was 
then  more  dead  than  alive,  her  existence  being  only  sup- 
ported by  giving  her  a  spoonful  of  broth  every  three  or 
four  minutes,  which  she  often  could  not  swallow,  but 
which  caused  a  fainting  fit  if  withheld.  Against  Dr.  K.'s 
will,  at  her  own  suggestion,  he  at  last  had  recourse  to 
magnetism.  After  the  first  seven  streaks,  she  fell  into 
somnambulism ;  and  then,  of  her  own  accord,  declared 
that,  after  seven  days'  treatment,  she  would  be  in  a  way 
of  recovery.  This,  in  fact,  proved  true :  subsequent 
events,  however,  threw  her  back  again  into  that  sleep-life, 
which  had  become  her  second  nature.  For  the  rest  of  her 
days,  she  existed  in  a  world  entirely  beyond  the  ken  of 
the  ordinary  senses.  The  stages  of  her  visionary  exist- 
ence thenceforward  divided  themselves  into  four,  thus 
enumerated : — 

1st.  That,  in  which  she  usually  was,  when  she  seemed 
waking ;  but  it  was  no  such  thing,  as  appeared  by  her 
subsequent  unconsciousness  of  all  that  had  happened.  It 
was  the  first  degree  of  "  interior  life."  When  in  the 
"  clear-sight,"  she  declared  that  many  men  are  constantly 
in  this  first  stage  of  magnetic  being  without  being  aware 
of  it. 

2nd.  That  of  the  magnetic  dreaming.  In  this  state, 
according  to  her,  many  are  spell-bound,  as  it  were,  whom 
the  world  deems  mad. 

3rd.  That,  which  is  called  by  Kerner  the  half-waking 
state.  It  was  chiefly  distinguishable  by  this — that  she 
wrote  and  spoke  in  it  an  unknown  tongue !  the  lan- 
guage of  her  inward,  as  she  called  it,  and  of  which  many 
samples  are  given  in  the  work  [here  it  will  suffice  to  say, 
that  its  characters  and  sounds  resemble  the  oriental  letters 
and  words].  She  maintained  that  it  was  the  native 
speech  of  the  soul,  spoken  by  all  who  had  penetrated  into 
the  same  circle  of  the  interior.  In  her  waking  and  dream- 
ing states  she  knew  nothing  of  it. 

4th.  That  of  somnambulism,  in  which  she  went  deep 
into  the  inmost  sphere  of  vision,  in  which  she  saw  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  communed  with  souls 
and  spirits,  and  saw  their  interference  in  our  sublunary 
sphere. 

This  is  her  explanation,  while  in  somnambulism,  of 
these  two  last  states: — "  In  the  half- waking  state  I  think 
with  my  smaller  brain  (cerebellum)  only;  of  the  larger 
I  feel  nothing ;  it  then  sleeps.  In  this  state  I  can  think 
more  with  my  soul;  it  sees  things  clearer  than  in  the 
waking  state,  and  the  spirit  has  a  greater  influence 
over  it,  greater  than  when  I  am  awake.  I  feel  him  (the 
spirit)  always  a  little  out  of  the  plexus.  In  the  full 
sleep-waking  (somnambulistic)  state,  my  spirit  has  the 
command;  I  feel  my  soul,  too,  but  the  spirit  more.  In 
clear-siyht  I  think  from  my  plexus  with  my  spirit  only." 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  this,  we,  who  have  heard 
so  many  debates  about  the  size  and  stuff  of  the  soul,  the 
tenuity  and  density  of  the  spirit,  the  form  and  substance 
of  the  invisible — I  doubt  that  any  of  us  could  produce 
better  reasons  for  our  ontology  than  this  poor  somnam- 
bulist. She  saw,  but  not  with  her  eyes — she  heard,  but 
not  with  her  ears — those  beings  of  whom  she  spoke  so 
confidently  and  so  unfalteringly;  nay,  she  made  them 
visible  and  audible  to  others.  I  will  relate  the  substance 
of  Dr.  Kerner's  individual  testimony  of  one  instance  of 
this: — he  had  said  to  her,  ^^  I  have  heard  that  the  spirit 
manifests  itself  at  times  by  noises;  how  can  this  happen. 


and  at  what  distance?"  She  answered,  "It  does,  but 
space  is  not  for  the  spirit;  would  you  like  to  hear  it?" 
He  assented.  Some  nights  afterwards,  when  he  was  in 
bed  with  his  wife,  several  streets  off  from  his  patient, 
they  heard  above  their  heads  a  clear,  hollow  tap,  and  then, 
at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  six  more  distinct 
taps.  Kerner  made  himself  sure  that  these  noises,  which 
he  noted  without  fear  or  astonishment,  could  proceed 
from  no  collusion  or  coincidence,  and  the  next  morning 
said  nothing  about  them  even  to  his  patient;  nor  did  she 
speak  of  them  till  she  was  put  into  somnambulism,  when 
she  asked,  in  a  seeming  careless  manner,  whether  he 
would  wish  to  hear  the  spirit  again. 

This  is  one  of  many  instances  reported  by  a  careful 
physician,  who  committed  to  his  day-book  all  that  hap- 
pened ifl  this  singular  case,  for  the  perusal  of  the  scien- 
tific world,  and  with  a  full  consciousness  that  his  reputa- 
tion and  veracity  were  at  stake. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  following?  On  the  2nd 
May,  at  nine  o'clock,  Fran  H.  again  fell  into  magnetic 
sleep  of  an  unusual  kind,  when  she  pronounced  the  words 
"'Oh,  God  I"  (She  had  had  a  vision  acquainting  her 
with  the  approaching  death  of  her  father.)  At  ten 
o'clock  she,  still  in  somnambulism,  ejaculated,  "  God, 
thou  hast  him  now  in  thy  hands;  he  rests  in  peace  with 
thee  ! "  Next  afternoon  the  following  letter  from  Ober- 
stenfeld,  by  Dr.  Foehr,  of  Bottwar,  was  handed  to 
Kerner  : 

"  On  my  arrival  at  Oberstenfeld,  I  found  Mr.  W. 
(the  father  of  the  somnambulist)  just  dead.  As  I  stood 
in  the  parlour,  which  adjoins  a  room  in  which  th.e  corpse 
lay,  I  heard  very  distinctly,  about  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
the  voice,  as  I  thought,  of  the  deceased,  exclaim,  '  Oh, 
God! '  It  was  not  until  the  third  time  that  I  heard  this 
exclamation  that  I  entered  the  room,  imagining  probably 
that  Mr.  W.  was  but  seemingly  dead.  I  examined  him 
very  particularly,  but  he  was  quite  dead.  I  did  not  leave 
him  for  one  hour." 

On  questioning  the  somnambulist,  she  stated  that  her 
soul,  through  grief  for  the  old  man,  had,  Avith  her  nerve- 
spirit,  (the  living  ether  in  which  the  soul  is  clad),  left 
her  body  on  her  exclaiming  "  O  God  !"  and  had  manifest- 
ed its  presence  by  the  corpse,  with  the  same  exclamation, 
which  Dr.  F.  had  heard. 

A  longer  relation  of  such  incidents,  of  which  the  book 
is  full,  would  engross  too  much  of  one  Shepherd,  and  very 
likely  not  satisfy  the  flock,  whose  appetites  are  not  yet 
keen  enough  for  this  old  superstitious  food,  as  it  will  be 
deemed.  It  is  little  matter  what  name  we  give  it — our 
business  is  with  the  truth  of  these  facts.  It  will  not  do 
to  revive  an  Index  Expurgatorius  for  the  infidels,  in  their 
turn,  and  to  say  that  nothing  shall  be  true  but  what  they 
like.  It  is  clear  that  the  tide  has  changed  in  the  land  of 
Luther.  That  is  not  stranger  than  that  the  Ptolemaic 
system,  which  placed  the  earth  in  the  centre,  should  give 
way  to  the  Copernican,  which  placed  the  sun  there.  The 
phenomena  will  just  go  on  in  the  same  way,  only  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  calculate  their  movements  better.  From 
the  allusions  made  to  other  physicians  who  have  had  pa- 
tients in  the  same  stage  of  clear-sight,  it  transpires  that 
all  the  learned  are  familiarly  acquainted,  ocularly  and 
orally,  with  similar  revelations  ;  that  enquiries  into  things 
beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  eye  are  as  frequently  sub- 
jected to  the  magnetic  vision  as  we  subject  minute  matter 
to  the  microscope;  and  that  somnambulists  are  listened 
to  concerning  "  that  land  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller 
returns,"  in  the  same  way  that  we  listen  to  accounts  of  a 
distant  country,  from  one  professing  to  have  been  there. 
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And  judgment  and  liberality  are  no  more  necessarily 
warped  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

It  will  require,  however,  an  act  of  magnanimity,  a 
real  conquest  over  ourselves,  to  make  the  reparation  to 
the  so-styled  impostors  of  old  which  these  "  revelations" 
show  to  be  due.  Not  only  do  we  find  a  justification  of 
the  Druids,  the  Fetichists,  and  the  Pagan  priests,  in  their 
prescription  of  amulets,  rings,  plants,  divining  rods,  ca- 
balistic numbers,  and  magic  words ;  but  the  secret  ana- 
logies of  nature,  on  which  these  rude  observances  were 
founded,  are  laid  open  to  us  by  the  sensations  and  intui- 
tions of  the  Seer  of  Prevorst.  In  vain  will  our  pride 
murmur,  and  our  courage  quail  before  these  admissions  ; 
they  are  now  matters  of  historical  evidence,  and  only  to 
be  sifted  on  the  same  grounds  on  which  we  sift  other 
evidence.  It  will  not  shield  us  from  conviction  to  ad- 
duce some  theory  of  our  own,  that  consigns  all  these  mis- 
called miracles  to  the  realm  of  the  impossible.  It  will  not 
meet  the  experience  of  others,  to  allege  our  systems  of 
materialism,  transcendentalism,  or  nominaUsm,  as  con- 
tradicting what  they  ^^have  felt,  heard,  and  seen.  God 
decreed  it  ever,  that  man  should  rely  upon  his  fellow- 
man  for  the  evidence  of  things  unseen,  such  as  the  past^ 
the  distant ;  and  nothing  seems  more  inhuman  than  de- 
nying their  actual  sensations,  upon  no  better  grounds  than 
our  own  prejudgment.  It  is  as  if  the  myope  should  study 
optics,  to  no  better  purpose  than  to  prove  to  the  long- 
sighted that  it  was  impossible  to  see  beyond  his  (the 
myope's)  focal  length. 

On  another  occasion,  I  may  probably  give  you  extracts 
from  this  work ;  at  present  it  is  enough  to  have  shown 
how  the  public  mind  in  Germany  is  busied  with  those 
glimpses  of  a  spirit- world  which  somnambulism  has  af- 
forded to  it.— I  remain,  &c.  NEBULA. 

THE  RATTLESNAKE  DISARMED  BY  THE 
LEAVES  OF  THE  WHITE  ASH. 

During  the  summer  months  of  1801,  I  resided  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Rattlesnakes 
were  then  very  numerous  in  that  region.  I  found  the 
opinion  universally  prevalent  among  the  inhabitants  there, 
that  the  leaves  of  the  white  ash  were  highly  offensive  to 
the  rattlesnake.  Several  persons  of  respectability  assured 
■me  that  the  rattlesnake  was  never  found  on  land  where 
the  white  ash  grows ;  that  it  was  the  uniform  practice 
among  hunters,  as  well  as  others,  whose  business  led 
them  to  traverse  the  woods  in  the  summer  months,  to 
stuff  their  shoes  and  boots,  and  frequently  their  pockets 
also,  with  white-ash  leaves,  as  a  preventive  of  the  bite 
of  the  rattlesnake ;  and  that  they  had  never  known  or 
heard  of  any  person  being  bitten  who  had  used  this  pre- 
caution. 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  August,  I  went  with  Mr. 
-S.  Kirtland  and  Dr.  C.  Dutton,  then  residing  at  Poland, 
to  the  Mahoning,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  deer,  at  a 
place  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  into  the 
river,  to  feed  on  the  moss  attached  to  the  stones  in  the 
shoal- water.  We  took  our  watch  station  on  an  elevated 
part  of  the  bank,  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  from  the  edge  of 
the  water.  About  an  hour  after  we  had  commenced  our 
watch,  instead  of  a  deer,  we  discovered  a  large  rattlesnake, 
which,  as  it  appeared,  had  left  his  den,  in  the  rocks  be- 
neath us,  and  was  slowly  advancing  across  a  smooth,  nar- 
row sand-beach  towards  the  water.  Upon  hearing  our 
voices,  or  for  some  other  cause,  he  stopped,  and  lay 
stretched  out  with  his  head  near  the  water.  It  occurred 
to  me,  that  an  opportunity  now  offered  to  try  the  virtues 
of  the  white-ash  leaves.     Requesting  the  gentlemen  to 


keep,  in  my  absence,  a  watch  over  our  subject,  I  went 
immediately  in  search  of  the  leaves,  and  on  a  piece  of 
low  ground,  thirty  or  forty  rods  back  from  the  river,  I 
now  found,  and,  by  the  aid  of  my  hunting-knife,  procured 
a  small  white-ash  sapling,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length ; 
and,  with  a  view  to  make  the  experiment  more  satisfac- 
torily, I  cut  another  sapling  of  the  sugar  maple,  and  with 
these  wands  returned  to  the  scene  of  action.  In  order  to 
cut  off  a  retreat  to  his  den,  I  approached  the  snake  in  his 
rear.  As  soon  as  I  came  within  seven  or  eight  feet  of 
him,  he  quickly  threw  his  body  into  a  coil,  elevated  his 
head  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  brandishing  his  tongue, 
"  gave  note  of  preparation"  for  combat.  I  first  presented 
him  the  white  ash,  placing  the  leaves  upon  his  body.  He 
instantly  dropped  his  head  to  the  ground,  unfolded  his 
coil,  rolled  over  upon  his  back,  writhed  and  twisted  his 
whole  body  into  every  form  but  that  of  a  coil,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  in  great  anguish.  Satisfied  with  the  trial 
thus  far  made,  I  laid  by  the  white  ash.  The  rattlesnake 
immediately  righted,  and  placed  himself  in  the  same 
menacing  attitude  as  before  described.  I  now  presented 
him  the  sugar  maple.  He  lanced  in  a  moment,  striking 
his  head  into  a  tuft  of  the  leaves,  "  with  all  the  mahce  of 
the  under  fiends,"  and  the  next  moment  coded  and  lanced 
again,  darting  his  whole  length  at  each  effort  with  the 
swiftness  of  an  arrow.  After  repeating  this  several  times, 
I  again  presented  him  the  white  ash.  He  instantly 
stretched  himself  out  on  his  back,  and  writhed  his  body 
in  the  same  maimer  as  at  the  first  application.  It  was 
then  proposed  to  try  what  effect  might  be  produced  upon 
his  temper  and  carriage  by  a  little  beating  with  the  white 
ash.  This  was  administered ;  but  instead  of  arousing 
him  to  resentment,  it  served  only  to  increase  his  troubles. 
As  the  beating  grew  more  severe,  the  snake  frequently 
stuck  his  head  into  the  sand  as  far  as  he  could  thrust  it, 
seeming  desirous  to  bore  his  way  into  the  earth,  and  rid 
himself  of  his  unwelcome  visitors. 

Being  now  convinced  that  the  experiment  was  a  satis- 
factory one,  and  fairly  conducted  on  both  sides,  we  deemed 
it  ungenerous  to  take  his  Ufe  after  he  had  contributed  so 
much  to  gratify  our  curiosity ;  and  so  we  took  leave  of 
the  rattlesnake,  ivith  feelings  as  friendly,  at  least,  as  those 
with  which  we  commenced  our  acquaintance  with  him, 
and  left  him  to  return  at  leisure  to  his  den. — SilUmans 
Journal,  No.  54. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

P.  A.  S.  will  perhaps  learn  more  by  following  up  her  own 
ideas  for  a  little  while.    The  subject  is  infinitely  divisible, 

Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  3(),  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  will  deliver  a  Lecture 
on  Tellurism,  otherwise  Animal  Magnetism,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  1st  June,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Admittance,  Threepence : 
Ladies  free.  His  hour  for  consultation  is  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  day-time  (Sundays  not  excepted), 
or,  by  appointment,  in  the  evening. 

Also,  at  the  request  of  the  Society  for  the  Acquisition 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  the  Alpine  Philosopher  will  deli- 
ver a  Lecture  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  2nd  June,  at 
eight  o'clock,  on  the  Influence  of  Religion  upon  the  Pro- 
gress of  Mankind. 


Printed    and    published    by  B.   D.  Coi-SINS,  18,   Duke-«reet, 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

One  of  the  principal  departments  of  Universalism  is  what 
the  French  call  "  progress." 

This  belongs  to  the  department  of  "  motion."  Chemical 
and  experimental,  or  mathematical,  philosophy,  belongs 
to  the  department  of  "  rest." 

Life,  action,  and  education  all  belong  to  the  former 
department.  Of  these,  religion  in  an  especial  manner 
treats.  Philosophy  converses  chiefly  with  death,  inac- 
tion, and  still  life. 

These  are  the  peculiar  features  of  the  two,  though 
each  encroaches  on  the  other's  province. 

The  two  departments  bear  the  closest  analogy  to  each 
other ;  so  that  having  once  analyzed  the  one,  you  have 
found  a  clue  to  discover  the  other. 

To  the  study  of  "progress"  we  attach  very  great  im- 
portance, because  it  has  generally  been  entirely  over- 
looked, both  by  believers  and  unbelievers,  if  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  two.  All  faith,  and  hope,  and 
anticipations  of  futurity,  are  built  upon  this  basis  only. 
If  the  reader  don't  preserve  before  his  mind  this  one  word, 
and  the  ideas  associated  with  it,  we  speak  to  him  in  vain  ; 
all  that  we  say  is  a  dead  letter.  With  this  idea  befoi-e 
his  mind,  we  have  some  well-founded  hope  of  sys- 
tematizing his  thoughts  upon  the  universal  principles  of 
doctrinal  religion. 

In  our  last  we  showed  some  of  the  threefold  arrange- 
ments of  Nature  ;  but  we  might  have  filled  a  whole  num- 
ber of  the  Shepherd  with  similar  triads.  Enough,  how- 
ever, was  adduced  to  demonstrate  the  naturality  of  the 
threefold  progress  of  the  Church  itself,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  objects  which  we  have  in  view. 

Moreover,  we  demonstrated  that  two  of  these  belonged 
to  the  evil  department — the  department  of  strife,  both 
physical  strife  in  warfare,  and  spiritual  strife  in  doctrine 
and  science.  The  third  belongs  to  the  good,  and  is  the 
sphere  of  union  and  peace. 

The  physical  strife  is  first  developed,  inasmuch  as  it 
partakes  more  of  the  animal  nature ;  the  spiritual  is  af- 
terwards gradually  developed,  as  knowledge  and  meta- 
physical enquiry  progress.  The  third  is  established  when 
the  two  former  are  set  at  rest,  i.  e.  in  a  comparative 
sense. 

The  two  first  stages  are  represented  in  the  church  of 
progress  by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  whose  strife  or  division  is 
manifested  in  a  peculiarly  striking  manner ;  the  first  re- 
presenting the  physical,  are  physically,  or  literally,  and 
bodily^  scattered  over  the  whole  world  ;  the  second,  re- 
presenting the  spiritual,  are  spiritually  scattered  in  sects 


and  opinions,  to  infinity ;  there  is  no  numbering  the 
genera  and  the  species  of  Christians.  These  two  are  the 
carnal  and  spiritual  Jews,  and  the  threat  of  universal 
scattering  is  clearly  fulfilled  upon  them. 

The  spirit  and  the  body  make  up  the  individual  nature. 
Therefore  the  Jews  (the  body)  and  the  Christians  (the 
spirit)  make  up  the  church. 

Nature,  however,  is  twofold  in  quality — evil  and 
good — and  these  two  must  be  developed.  The  spirit  is 
the  active  principle  in  both.  Before  the  good  can  be 
manifested,  the  evil  must  die;  that  is,  the  organisation 
resulting  from  the  first  compound  of  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral must  be  destroyed — Jewism  and  Christianity  must 
die.  But,  as  we  are  taught  that  after  death  there  is  a 
more  refined  and  perfect  existence,  called  the  resurrec- 
tion, in  which  the  spirit  inhabits  a  new  body,  called  the 
soul ;  so,  in  perfect  correspondence  with  this  death  and 
resurrection,  are  we  taught  that  old  society,  or  the  con- 
flictive  system^  undergoes  a  dissolution,  and  the  world  is 
regenerated  on  a  new  principle;  the  spirit  departs  from 
the  grosser  body  to  inhabit  the  more  refined.  This  is  the 
final  stage  of  universal  and  individual  progress.  The 
millennium  is  the  soul  of  human  progress — the  "  rest,"  or 
repose,  of  society. 

Besides  the  Jewish  and  Christian  church,  there  is  no 
other  progressive  religion.  These  two,  therefore,  hold 
the  same  rank  amongst  religions  as  man  and  woman 
amongst  the  brutes.  In  other  words,  they  centralize  and 
subjugate  all  the  rest. 

The  two  first  stages  represent  evil,  or  the  two  princi- 
ples in  conflict  or  separation,  as  we  showed  last  week  in 
the  emblem  of  the  tabernacle ;  which  being  divided  into 
1000  parts,  gives  666  for  the  two-thirds,  or  old  world, 
and  333  for  the  one-third,  or  the  new  world.  The  first 
number  is  the  number  of  the  beast. 

In  these  two  first  stages  every  species  of  evil — physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral — is  manifested ;  and  in  accordance 
with  this  scheme,  revelation  itself  is  a  lie,  or  a  mystery, 
speaking  a  double  language,  which  man  cannot  under- 
stand, because  he  has  not  been  called  to  the  great  mar- 
riage union  of  the  two  principles  of  Nature. 

This  double  language  we  have  often  explained,  and 
may  be  illustrated  shortly  thus  : — We  may  aflSrm  in  one 
sentence  that  "evil  is  good,"  and  in  another  that  "  evil 
is  not  good."  This  is  a  double  language,  and  both  pro- 
positions are  true.  Evil  is  good  in  its  ultimate  conse- 
quences, as  giving  experience  and  knowledge  of  nature 
to  the  creature ;  evil  is  not  good  in  its  immediate  or 
present  sensations.  This  is  the  language  of  reve- 
lation,  and    applies   to   all  universal  subjects,  without 
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a  sin^e  exception :  they  are  all  susceptible  of  a  twofold 
aspect. 

AFhen  man  lives  in  those  two  departments  of  "progress" 
which  represent  evil  or  conflict^,  he  does  not  understand 
this  double  language^  and  consequently  divides  into  sects ; 
one  supports  one  side^  another  another  side ;  and  each 
strives  to  prove  the  other  a  liar  and  an  impostor,  or  fool, 
to  no  purpose,  for  both  parties  have  truth  on  their  side. 
But  when  they  come  to  the  third  stage  of  progress,  i.  e. 
unity,  the  two  modes  of  speech  become  one,  and  that 
which  formerly  appeared  a  contradiction  and  an  absur- 
dity, becomes  quite  reconcileable  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  science  and  sound  logic.  This  consumma- 
tion is  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb, — the  double  nature,  or 
male  and  feminine  essence,  joined  into  one. 

But  it  may  be  replied,  that  there  are  more  than  two 
divisions  of  party  spirit  in  society,  for  the  whole  mass  is 
a  scene  of  infinite  division  of  thought  and  opinion.  Most 
true  ;  but  all  this  division  resolves  itself  into  a  twofold 
character;  a  yea  and  a  nay  upon  separate  questions. 
Thus,  a  churchman  and  a  dissenter  differ  upon  one  great 
question  of  political  establishments.  This  is  a  general 
distinction  ;  but  some  dissenters  deny  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  others  do  not.  Those  who  do  not  will  join  the 
church  upon  this  article  of  faith,  and  fight  under  the 
banners  of  the  establishment.  Those  who  do  deny  it 
will  fight  against  the  dissenters  who  do  not ;  and  so  with 
every  other  subject.  But  every  subject  divides  itself  into 
two  with  the  controversialists  of  the  world  ;  and  therefore 
the  knowledge  of  the  twofold  or  double  language  of  nature 
is  sufficient  to  solve  all  mysteries,  and  reconcile  all  sects 
and  parties. 

This  division  of  mind  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  acci- 
dental unfortunate  circumstances,  knavery,  imposition  of 
priests,  conjurors,  and  tyrants,  or  any  other  chaotic  rea- 
son ;  but  solely  and  wholly  to  the  original  plan  and  pur- 
pose of  the  universal  spirit  in  the  education  of  man.  So 
that  the  human  mind  was  blinded,  and  led  necessarily 
into  this  divisive  system,  on  purpose  to  exercise  the  rea- 
soning faculties  and  develop  the  energies  of  humanity,  as 
well  as  to  teach  man  by  experience  the  intricate  subtleties 
of  Nature.  It  is  a  plan,  and  the  mind  is  darkened  tUl 
the  time  appointed,  which  time  is  as  fixed  and  certain 
and  exact  to  a  moment,  as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun  itself.  The  whole  system  is  a  piece  of  machinery^ 
•  and  each  man  is  a  wheel  which  serves  to  preserve  and 
regulate  its  movements. 

The  instrument  by  which  this  division  has  been  ac- 
complished is,  in  respect  to  man,  ignorance.  But  ig- 
norance is  a  mere  negative,  and  not  the  only  means  of 
deception.  Revelation  is  another  and  a  positive  instru- 
ment. Revelation  has  deceived  by  speaking  a  universal 
language  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assume  an  individual 
meaning,  speaking  of  the  type  as  if  it  were  the  sub- 
stance. Thus  the  church  in  the  universal  sense  is  the 
system  of  moral  and  social  harmony  which  results  from 
unanimity  of  opinion  and  moral  feeling.  The  type  of 
this  church  is  a  sect.  The  promises  to  the  true  church 
being  addressed  to  sects  and  individuals,  have  been  indi- 
vidually understood  as  applying  to  those  in  a  Hteral 
sense.    This  is  the  trick,  and  this  one  instance  is  a  spe- 


cimea  of  all  the  rest.  The  Jews  are  the  running  types 
of  humanity  at  large.  The  prediction  is  partially  ful- 
filled in  the  type,  but  fully  realized  in  the  substance. 
When  comparedjwith  the  new  world,  they  are  types  of 
evil— hence  their  scattered  condition  ;  when  compared 
with  the  Egyptians,  they  are  types  of  good — hence  they 
have  always  succeeded  in  amassing  fortunes  according  to 
the  promises ;  and  the  Egyptians,  or  Gypsies,  of  whose 
identity  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  have  in  their  scat- 
tered condition  been  universally  poor,  as  well  as  despised 
and  persecuted,  according  to  the  threat,  "  I  will  scatter 
the  Egyptians  among  the  nations,  and  disperse  them 
through  the  countries:  I  will  diminish  them,  that  they 
shall  no  morerule  over  the  nations."  (Ezek.xxix.)  These 
two  are  merely  the  positive  and  the  negative  of  the 
physical  scattering,  and  the  Mahometan  and  Christian 
the  positive  and  negative  of  the  spiritual  scattering. 
They  will  all  be  gathered,  and  they  will  ultimately  draw 
towards  them  the  rest  of  the  human  family,  which  is  all 
included  in  the  house  of  Abraham,  the  church  moral  and 
divine. 

Remember,  we  do  not  say  that  the  individual  sense  of 
revelation  is  all  false :  it  could  never  have  been  received 
and  credited  if  it  had  been  so.  There  was  a  necessity 
for  partial  truth  to  give  it  a  footing  in  society,  and  a  ne- 
cessity for  partial  falsehood  to  prevent  it  from  getting  a 
sure  footing,  and  thus  establishing  society  upon  a  weak 
foundation.  The  universal  and  spiritual  sense  is  the  ul- 
timate and  liberal  interpretation.  This  view  of  the  sub- 
ject makes  revelation  both  true  and  false,  according  to 
our  double  doctrine;  false  when  personally  and  partially 
explained,  true  when  universally  explained.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  God.  Hence,  although  we  teach  that 
God  is  the  author  of  deception,  and  has  actively,  and 
immediately,  and  designedly  deceived  mankind  and  falsi- 
fied his  word,  we  at  the  same  time  affirm  most  positively 
that  God  is  true  and  cannot  lie. 

If  our  readers  cannot  understand  this  without  further 
illustration,  they  are  mere  babes  in  the  knowledge  of 
Nature,  and  all  their  "  facts"  and  their  "  science,"  and 
other  individualities,  are  of  less  use  than  a  pinch  of  snuff 
for  promoting  social  union.  A  pinch  of  snuff  is  often  a 
very  good  vehicle  of  fraternal  sympathy;  but  "'facts," 
"  isolated  facts,"  which  are  not  concentrated  to  demon- 
strate a  universal  principle,  are  mere  dust  for  throwing 
into  people's  eyes.  In  fact,  this  word  "  facts"  is  be- 
coming quite  ridiculous  in  the  mouths  of  many  who 
use  it;  like  the  sword  of  the  coward,  it  is  most  frequently 
brandished  by  those  who  least  employ  and  search  after 
the  thing  which  it  represents;  it  is  merely  a  puff  to 
support  and  push  forward  some  piece  of  intellectual 
quackery,  which  a  few  real  facts  would  burst  and  extin- 
guish Uke  a  soap-bubble. 

The  old  world  is  the  world  of  individualities,  or  in 
other  words,  types;  for  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
thing  else  of  individuahties  than  what  the  rehgious 
world  calls  types.  Individuals  are  images  of  universals, 
and  types  are  the  same.  Hence  all  religions  are  types 
of  universal  principles  in  human  nature.  The  progres- 
sive are  types  of  the  progressive  principle;  the  station- 
ary, of  the  stationary  or  conservative  principle;  the  meta- 
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physical  and  philosophical,  of  the  intellectual  principle; 
the  credulous  and  superstitious,  of  the  confiding  principle ; 
and  all  together, of  the  individual  exclusive  principle;  for 
not  one  of  them  all  has  got  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
double  language  of  Nature,  by  which  they  can  all  be 
reconciled. 

We  shall  endeavour  next  week  to  cluster  together  some 
of  the  leading  peculiarities  of  religions  in  general,  and 
show  the  simple  manner  in  which  they  may  be  amalga- 
mated upon  universal  principles.  We  originally  intended 
to  take  up  their  doctrines  individually,  and  illustrate  them 
in  detail;  but  now  we  consider  tliat  this  will  be  unneces- 
sary. A  hint  will  be  sufficient  for  those  who  take  an  in. 
terest  in  the  subject;  and  on  those  who  read  with  indif- 
ference or  n^lect,  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  waste  our 
time,  which  may  be  raudi  more  usefully  employed. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  LETTER  ADDRESSED  BY 
MR.  D.,  OF  EDINBURGH,  TO  THE  ALPINE 
PHILOSOPHER. 

{See  Shepherd  IVo.  33,  pp.  300—302.) 
Dear  Sir, — I  shall  not  attempt  to  offer  any  apology  for 
my  oeghgence  in  answering  so  kind,  so  interesting  a  let- 
ter. I  must  plead  guilty,  and  throw  myself  entirely 
upon  your  mercy :  yet  there  is  a  circumstance  which 
may  alleviate  my  fault,  which  is,  the  perfect  correctness 
of  your  views  regarding  the  negative  pole,  and  the  method 
of  awakening  the  somnambulist  t©  the  diurnal  life. 

The  solar  life  is  now  the  positive,  ruling  pole ;  the 
nocturnal  is  the  negative  and  subordinate.  When  the 
second  is  produced  by  psychological,  magical,  or  physi- 
cal means,  it  lasts  but  for  a  certain  period.  The  intensity 
of  the  artificial  nocturnal  life,  and  its  duration,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  double  affinity  of  the  agent  and  of  the 
recipient,  and  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

In  cases  of  the  highest  degree  of  somnambulism,  sleep 
lasts  often  for  several  hours  after  the  departure  of  the 
magnetiser.  In  such  cases  the  patient  falls  even  into  the 
state  of  somnambulism  without  being  magnetised. 

Generally  speaking,  the  state  of  clair-voyance  reaches  its 
acme  in  the  middle  of  the  magnetic  sleep ;  and  is  less 
intense  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  it. 

In  some  cases,  it  is  possible  to  cut  short  the  magnetic 
sleep  by  ordinary  means ;  but  it  is  very  injurious  to  do 
so.  I  have  seen  fatal  examples  of  such  injudicious 
awakening  of  somnambulists. 

Since  the  somnambulists  foretell,  with  the  greatest 
exactness,  the  period  of  their  crisis,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
magnetiser  not  to  disturb  this  important  evolution  ;  yet, 
in  cases  wherein  the  somnambulists  themselves  require 
to  be  awakened  sooner,  the  method  employed  is  to  invert 
the  movements,  and  pass  the  hands  slightly  from  the  ex- 
tremities to  the  head.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  better 
to  blow  gently  upon  the  solar  plexus,  or  to  ventilate  the 
head,  using  the  palms  of  the  hands  as  fans. 

The  way  in  which  Pythagoras,  and  many  seers  of  the 
middle  ages,  produced  ecstacy  in  and  by  themselves,  was 
by  abstinence  from  animal  food,  from  venery  and  liquors, 
by  profound  silence,  contemplation,  and  sleeping  supinely 
after  several  nights  of  watching. 


By  these  means  they  appear  also  to  have  produced  a 
kind  of  phosphorescence  around  the  head. 

The  more  I  reflect  upon  this  subject,  however,  and  the 
more  I  compare  my  own  experience  with  that  of  others, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  all  physical  modes  employed 
to  somnanibulize  and  to  dissomnambulize  are  but  acces- 
sory or  preparatory  ;  that  the  only  real  and  principal 
agent  is  the  relationship  to  the  divine  centre  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  the  magnetical  operation  is  absolutely 
magical  or  spiritual. 

I  am  sorry  tliat  my  practical  occupations  prevent  me 
from  answering  more  fully  and  accurately  your  most  ex- 
cellent and  courteous  letter ;  and  I  remain.    Sir,  yours 
very  respectfully, 
THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  "  IWMAN." 

XO.    IX. 

It  is  foolish  to  question  "  which  is  superior,  the  male  or 
the  female  ?  "  Each  is  superior  and  inferior.  Each  has 
a  department  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  organized,  both 
internally  and  externally,  both  actively  and  passively, 
intellectually  and  morally.  Some,  we  know,  question  this, 
and  adduce  as  objections  well-known  and  familiar  in- 
stances of  inferior  men  and  superior  women,  who  have 
exchanged  the  relative  position  of  the  sexes,  and  occupied 
each  other's  sphere  of  physical  and  intellectual  activity, 
as  well  as  of  moral  feeling.  These  exceptions,  as  the 
grammarians  say,  only  confirm  the  rule,  seeing  they  are 
pointed  out  as  singularities.  But  we  shall  soon  settle 
the  question  by  our  analogical  reasoning.  Nature  has 
made  the  male  more  robust  in  body  than  the  female ; 
larger  bones  ;  larger  feet,  hands,  head ;  broader  shoul- 
ders ;  thicker  and  rougher  skin,  firmer  muscle,  and 
stronger  tendon ;  and  above  all,  a  much  less  irritable  and 
feverish  nervous  system.  Nor  is  this  owing  to  education, 
training,  or  any  other  contingency  arising  from  the  ca- 
prices of  human  fashion.  No  species  of  bodily  labour 
will  give  a  brawny,  muscular  arm  to  a  woman,  equal  to 
that  of  a  hard-wrought  labouring  male,  or  make  the  beard 
and  whiskers  vegetate  upon  the  cheeks.  Her  whole 
frame  is  more  round  and  smooth  ;  the  bones  well  covered 
with  flesh;  the  cheeks  less  hollow;  the  eyebrows  les.s 
rugged ;  the  shoulders  more  round,  the  neck  more  slen- 
der ;  the  skin  more  fair ;  the  whole  frame,  in  fine,  par- 
taking more  of  the  character  of  passivity  and  beauty, 
than  of  activity  and  power.  These  are  some  of  the  bodily 
distinctions  which  are  visible  to  the  eyes.  What  is  the 
♦  use  of  questioning,  therefore,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
distinctio.ns,  which  the  sensual  eye  cannot  discover,  but 
which  are  perfectly  discernible  to  the  mental  eye  of  every 
candid  student  of  nature .''  Can  a  materialist  doubt  the 
distinction  ?  then  he  must  also  doubt  his  own  elementary 
article  of  faith,  that  the  mind  is  the  effect  or  produce 
of  the  bodily  organization.  Can  a  spiritualist  doubt  it.'' 
then  he  must  also  doubt  the  harmony  that  subsists  between 
the  physical  and  spiritual  world,  upon  the  pi-esupposition 
of  which  his  own  doctrine  is  founded. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  decided  sexual  dis- 
tinction in  intellectual  and  moral,  as  well  as  in  physical 
nature  ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  there  al- 
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ways  must  be  a  sexual  distinction  of  human  industry  ;  a 
male  and  a  female  department  of  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  action.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from 
this,  that  any  positive  statutes,  or  even  formal  regulations, 
are  necessary  to  dictate  to  either  sex  their  respective  em- 
ployments. This  is  one  of  those  infinite  and  unsearch- 
able subjects  with  which  it  is  presumption  in  a  legislator 
to  grapple.  The  two  characters  blend  and  intermix  in 
nature ;  the  feminine  nerve  often  vibrates  in  the  body  of 
a  male,  and  the  muscular  in  the  delicate  frame  of  a  fe- 
male. The  intellectual  energy  of  man  is  often  found  in 
the  mind  of  a  woman  ;  and  the  delicate  sensibility  and 
refinement  of  woman  in  the  robust  and  rugged  exterior 
of  a  man.  But  the  masculine  woman  and  the  feminine 
man  are  never  so  much  admired  as  those  who  inherit  the 
peculiar  distinctions  of  their  own  sex. 

We  know  that  there  are  some  female  murraurers  who 
repine  at  the  injustice  of  Nature  in  bestowing  more  physi- 
cal energy  upon  man ;  and  who  wish  they  had  the 
strength  of  Hercules  in  their  arms,  that  they  might  knock 
down  or  keep  in  awe  the  proud  lords  of  creation,  who 
have  enslaved  their  sex.  If  they  had  their  will,  they 
would  alter  the  plans  of  Providence,  and  make  woman  as 
muscular  and  energetic  as  man.  What  would  they  gain 
by  this  Reform  Bill,  if  they  had  influence  sufficient  at  the 
court  of  Heaven  to  get  it  passed  ?  They  would  make 
earth  a  greater  hell  than  ever  it  was,  or  ever  can  be ;  for 
the  women  would  make  so  many  more  men  to  the  males, 
and  the  men  so  many  more  women  to  the  females :  it  is 
better  as  it  is. 

But  what  is  the  reason  why  women  think  themselves 
inferior,  or  that  men  entertain  this  opinion  of  the  oppo- 
site sex  ?  The  reason  is,  the  depravity  and  ignorance  of 
humanity  in  its  present  state  of  progress.  The  reason  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  induced  the  ancients  to 
esteem  a  warrior  or  a  wholesale  murderer  the  most 
honourable  of  all  professions,  and  the  innocent,  bloodless 
sympathies  of  female  tenderness  as  the  lowest  species  of 
human  virtues.  This  old  barbarous  moral  taste  stiU  lin- 
gers behind,  and  maintains  its  ascendancy  in  the  human 
breast,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  formerly.  A  com- 
mon soldier  is  now  the  very  lowest  order  of  political 
slaves,  the  only  wretch  who  is  subject  to  the  discipline  of 
the  whip,  from  which  every  other  species  of  servant  en- 
joys a  perfect  immunity ;  and  a  military  officer  is  so 
much  ashamed  of  his  cloth,  that,  except  upon  duty  at  a 
parade  or  review,  he  disguises  himself  within  the  more 
respectable  uniform  of  a  simple  gentlemain,  i.  t,,  a  man 
clothed  with  the  moral  and  bloodless  character  of  woman. 
This  is  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  word,  a  meaning  to 
which  it  must  uninterruptedly  progress,  until  violence 
and  its  bloody  instruments  of  destruction  sink  into  con- 
tempt. 

Woman,  even  now,  therefore,  has  a  superior  moral 
character;  for  man  improves  his  own  character  by  merely 
borrowing  from  her.  What  inferiority,  therefore,  does 
woman  complain  of?  physical  and  political  weakness; 
and  in  doing  so,  she  only  proves  that  she  is  yet  too  igno- 
rant and  unrefined  to  make  a  proper  estimate  of  her  own 
natural  character.  Did  she  know  the  worth  of  her  own 
moral  character,  she  would  glory  in  it ;  for  woman  will 


yet  prove  to  be  the  head  of  man.  It  is  for  the  moral  that 
aU  the  other  attributes  of  Nature  exert  themselves ;  for 
in  the  moral  alone  are  the  highest  pleasures  of  life  ex- 
perienced. As  this  department  rises  in  estimation,  and 
puts  to  shame  the  scarlet  garb  of  the  shedder  of  human 
blood,  the  female  nature,  its  type  and  representative,  will 
rise  along  with  it.  Hence  arise  the  external  deference 
and  politeness  which  are  now  manifested  towards  the 
tender  sex  in  all  civiHzed  nations  ;  which  acts  of  courte- 
sey  are  still,  it  is  true,  mere  hollow  and  ostentatious  flat- 
teries, which  afford  small  compensation  for  the  arbitrary 
and  capricious  tyranny  which  is  exhibited  in  other  modes 
of  treatment ;  but  it  is  the  dawn  of  an  important  moral 
revolution  in  the  human  mind,  which,  according  to  our 
principles  of  progress,  always  and  necessarily  manifests 
the  false  immediately  before  it  brings  forth  the  true. 

This  is  the  bird's-eye,  universal  view  of  the  subject; 
the  only  view  which  presents  it  in  its  true  colours. 

TO  THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

Dear  Sir, — Seeing  that  your  magnetic  science  is 
related  to  the  spirit  and  the  universal  science,  I  go  on 
with  the  permission  you  granted  me  to  ask  you  a  few 
more  questions. 

1.  Is  there  a  sickness  peculiar  to  the  night  life,  and  is 
there  a  sickness  peculiar  to  the  day  life? 

2.  Has  the  day  life  a  powerful  influence  on  the  night 
sickness,  and  the  night  life  upon  the  day  sickness? 

3.  If  evil  in  the  will  be  that  which  must  be  sacrificed 
to  get  rid  of  all  disorders,  must  it  not  be  the  same  evil 
that  we  must  act  upon  to  get  rid  of  any  disorder? 

4.  If  man  at  first  be  an  active  being,  with  consequent 
thinking  and  feeling,  will  he  not  at  last  be  a  feelixg 
BEING,  with  consequent  thinking  and  acting? 

5.  Is  not  man  to  be  a  threefold  feeling  being,  with 
subordinate  thinking  and  acting  faculties  ? 

6.  Is  not  the  will  the  concentrating  esse,  by  which  we 
have  the  closest  and  most  faithful  relationship  with  the 
centre,  and  become  feeling  beings? 

7.  Must  not  all  our  principles  be  in  obedience  to  the 
concentrating  will,  and  the  will  in  its  highest  feeling 
sense  united  to  unity? 

8.  Can  any  very  powerful  magnetic  result  be  wrought 
when  the  will  does  not  stand  in  a  concentrating  disposi. 
tion,  or  individual-^/i  consciousness? 

9.  Has  not  the  magnetic  fluid  a  tendency  to  bring  the 
will  into  a  concentrating  state,  that  it  may  consciously  re- 
ceive and  retain  the  divine  fluid  ? 

10.  Is  not  the  magnetic  fluid  substantial,  'and  do  not 
material  things  differ  from  substantial  things,  as  deriva- 
tive and  primitive  ? 

11.  Ought  not  the  mind  of  the  magnetised  to  be  use- 
fully employed  while  it  is  under  the  magnetic  treatment? 

12.  Will  not  useful  mental  employment  facilitate  the 
spirit  that  is  to  effect  the  cure,  be  it  in  whatever  degree 
it  may  operate  in  mediums? 

1 3.  Does  not  unity,  as  the  uniting  spirit,  abide  in  the 
will,  and  cause  it  to  act  concentratively? 

14.  Ought  not  the  senses  to  be  in  obedience  to  the  un- 
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derstanding,  and  the  understanding  to  the  concentrating 
will,  and  the  concentrating  will  to  flw  spirit  ? 

15.  If  the  will  has  an  outward  bias  given  to  it,  will  it 
not  rather  tend  to  dispersion  than  concentration? 

16.  Can  we  not  so  conduct  ourselves  as  to  die  to  the 
first  life,  and  receive  the  second  life,  and  live  the  same  in 
space  and  time.'' 

17.  Or  may  not  the  eternal  life  be  expected  by  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  give  up  the  time  and  space  life,  and 
all  its  conflicting  consequences.'' 

18.  Does  not  this  second  life  moderate  much  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  divided  and  conflicting  bipolar  lives.'' 

19.  Is  not  the  second  life  a  double  life,  and  is  not  the 
first  life  rather  bipolar  deaths.^ 

20.  Do  not  the  two  poles  correspond  to  death  rather 
than  to  life.^ 

21.  Do  we  not  derive  all  our  real  consciousness  from 
our  second  life,  and  all  the  deadening  of  this  conscious- 
ness from  the  first  life  (or  bipolar  deaths)  ? 

22.  Does  not  the  second  life  act  concentratingly,  and 
the  first  life  dissipatingly.^ 

23.  Ought  we  not  rather  to  seek  the  second  life,  than 
to  busy  ourselves  so  much  to  preserve  the  first  ? 

24..  Does  not  the  magnetic  success  tend  to  favour  the 
progress  of  the  second  life? 

25.  Is  it  not  the  second  life  that  overcomes  the  evil  and 
its  consequences  in  the  first  life.? 

26.  Can  the  evil  in  the  first  life  be  overcome,  if  the  se- 
cond life  does  not  make  a  progress? 

27.  Does  not  progressiveness  depend  on  the  second 
life,  and  destructlveness  on  the  first  life? 

28.  Has  not  the  second  life  an  interior  tendency,  and 
the  first  life  an  exterior  tendency? 

29.  Does  not  the  will,  in  its  secondary  relationship  with 
unity,  in  all  its  aspects  exhibit  sickness,  disease,  dis- 
order? and, 

30.  Does  not  the  will,  in  its  primary  relationship  with 
unity,  in  all  its  aspects  exhibit  health,  ease,  and  order  ? 

31.  Is  not  the  divine  sense  the  fruit  of  the  primary 
relationship  ?  Does  not  love,  in  his  primary  relationship 
with  the  will,  act  within,  in  the  eternity  ? 

32.  Does  not  love,  in  his  secondary  relationship  with 
the  will,  act  within,  in  space  and  time  ? 

33.  "Will  not  all  mystery  vanish  when  the  divine  sense 
is  bom?  and  can  the  divine  sense  be  born,  before  the 
primary  relationship  be  established  by  unity  within  the 
will  ? 

34.  Has  not  the  divinity  three  aspects :  a  natural,  a 
spiritual,  and  a  divine  aspect ;  an  inward,  more  inward, 
and  most  inward  ? 

35.  Does  not  the  man  represent  the  physical  aspect  of 
the  divinity,  and  the  woman  the  spiritual  ?  and  do  not 
the  man  and  the  woman,  when  in  harmony,  represent  the 
divine  aspect  ? 

36.  As  man  cannot  appreciate  his  primary  relationship 
with  the  Creator,  till  the  divine  sense  be  born,  must  not 
the  will  be  induced  to  wait  patiently  for  this  phenomenon  ? 

37.  Must  not  the  aim  of  the  healing  art  be  to  bring 
the  will  in  the  way  of  the  centre,  that  will  bring  about 
the  primary  relationship,  the  divine  sense  ? 

38.  Are  not  the  whole  host  of  social  virtues,  from  the 


centre,  by  the  will,  when  the  will  is  magnetized,  to  bring 
forth  the  same  in  a  divine  manner  ? 

39.  Ought  not  the  magnetizer  to  do  all  he  does,  from 
the  centre,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  centre ;  or  from  love 
itself,  for  the  sake  of  love  itself? 

In  rest,  yours  most  truly,  J.  P.  G. 

MARRIAGE. 

FORMAL  MARRIAGE. 


The  above  is  a  diagram  of  our  friend  Mr.  G.'s,  which  he 
has  invented  to  illustrate  his  own  ideas  of  marriage,  and 
other  universal  subjects.  We  shall  make  our  own  use  of 
the  figure,  appropriating  it  as  our  own,  according  to  the 
Owenian  and  Christian  principle  of  a  community  of  good. 
The  three  horizontal  lines  which  unite  the  two  triangles, 
represent  the  three-fold  division  of  Nature,  which  the 
mystics  call  the  natural,  spiritual,  and  divine  senses — the 
spiritual,  voluntary,  or  under  the  influence  and  direction 
of  the  will ;  the  divine,  involuntary.  When  the  male  and 
female  are  united  by  this  threefold  cord,  their  union  is 
perfect ;  when  one  or  other  is  a-wanting,  it  is  imperfect 
and  easily  dissolved  ;  to  prevent  which  dissolution,  in  a 
state  of  imperfection,  it  is  necessary  to  invent  an  artificial 
bond,  which  we  have  denominated  formal  or  church 
marriage,  which  may,  and  sometimes  does,  bind  indivi- 
duals together  who  are  not  united  in  affections  by  either 
of  the  three  bonds  of  union.  Marriages  are  generally  in- 
duced by  the  instinctive  or  natural  sense ;  sometimes 
they  imbibe  a  portion  of  the  spiritual  or  intellectual  bond  ; 
and,  still  more  rarely,  of  the  divine  or  highly  purified 
moral  and  sympathetic  feeling.  It  is  only  by  this  latter 
principle  that  the  marriage  is  completed.  This  is 
Heaven  !  the  soul,  the  inward  nature,  the  divine  essence 
of  pure  sympathy  and  social  love.  When  these  three 
bonds  exist,  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  the  church  or 
formal  marriage ;  the  latter  only  forms  a  substitute  to 
to  supply  the  want  of  the  other,  and  also  to  make  legal 
provision  for  women  and  children,  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  the  paternal  head  of  the  family.  It  is  not  mar- 
riage, but  only  the  type,  emblem,  or  political  symbol  of 
true  marriage.  But  men  in  this  old  world  universally 
mistake  the  ti^pe  for  the  substance. 

LORD  BROUGHAM  on  NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

Lord  Brougham  has  just  published  a  volume  on  "  Na- 
tural Theology,"  which  we  have  perused  with  conside- 
rable interest.     It  takes  a  very  humble  title,  "  Paley 
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lilustrated,"  as  if  merely  an  appendix  to  the  popular 
work  of  the  Archdeacon ;  but  it  assumes  a  higher  ground 
of  argument  than  the  latter,  and  although  from  the  pen 
of  a  lawyer,  whose  habits  of  life  and  subjects  of  contem- 
plation are  very  far  removed  from  the  abstract  spirituali- 
ties which  constitute  tlie  professional  employment  of  a 
clergyman,  there  is  evidently  a  much  finer  taste  for  meta- 
physical enquiry  discernible  in  tlie  work  tlian  is  gene- 
rally met  with  in  the  dissertations  of  the  clergy.  We 
cannot  but  be  pleased  with  his  statement  of  the  contro- 
versy respecting  mind  and  matter,  when  his  own  opinions 
so  exactly  correspond  with  our  own.  "  That  all  around 
us  should  be  only  the  creatures  of  our  fancy,  no  one  can 
affirm  to  be  impossible;  but  that  our  mind,  that  which 
remembers,  compares,  imagines  j  in  a  word,  that  which 
thinks ;  that,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  are  perfectly 
conscious,  that  which  cannot  but  exist  if  we  exist,  that 
which  can  make  its  own  operations  the  subject  of  its  own 
thoughts — that  this  should  have  no  existence,  is  both  im- 
possible, and  indeed  a  contradiction  in  terms."  In  other 
words,  he  maintains  the  primary  existence  of  mind,  and 
the  secondary  existence  of  matter.  Were  Bishop  Berke- 
ley's theory  treated  with  that  respect  to  which  it  is  enti- 
tled, it  would  amount  to  nothing  rnoi-e  than  this.  But 
neither  his  lordship  nor  the  bishop  employ  that  nice  dis- 
tinction, peculiar  to  oui-  bipolar  doctrine,  of  the  unii'ersal 
mind  and  the  individual  mind,  the  very  use  of  which 
would  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  whole  science  of 
Nature.  The  "  fancy"  would  then  assume  a  double 
character,  human  and  divine  ia  union,  and  the  fanciful 
creation  of  matter  become  quite  intelligible;  but  in  the 
single  sense  in  which  his  lordship  uses  words,  (for  he 
has  no  idea  of  the  bipolar  doctrine,)  it  is  impossible  to 
entertain  for  a  moment  the  idea  that  matter  is  a  creation 
of  ou)*  fancy  ;  for  our,  that  is,  our  individual  fancy,  only 
creates  what  we  will  to  create;  but  the  universal  or  divine 
fancy,  which  resides  in  us,  creates  our  involuntary  sen- 
sations, and  communicates  a  vivid  and  permanent  reality 
to  them.  Even  our  dreams  are  not  the  creation  of  our 
fancy  individually  considered,  but  only  as  conjoined  with 
the  divine  imagination,  which  is  the  true  creator ;  we 
are  mere  patients.  Still  his  lordship's  language  is  correct. 

His  critique  upon  r^Iirabeau's  System  of  Nature,  which 
he  says  is  not  IMirabeau's,  but  supposed  to  be  written  by 
'■'  Baron  d'Holbach,"  is  very  just.  The  whole  work  is 
built  upon  a  mere  hypothesis,  which  the  author  never 
attempts  to  prove,  and  never  possibly  can,  namely,  the 
primary  existence  of  matter.  Knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  matter  is  an  inference;  but  our  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  mind  is  an  axiom,  a  consciousness. 
Materialism,  therefore,  never  can  be  the  basis  of  a  sys- 
tem of  nature,  since  itself  is  founded  upon  another  basis, 
namely,  mind  itself,  or  mentalism. 

The  discourse  does  not  comprehend  more  than  two  or 
th^ree  of  the  leading  features  of  natural  theology,  such  as 
the  deity,  the  human  mind  (which  the  author  does  not 
distinguish  from  soul,  as  the  -shape  which  envelops  the 
mind),  and  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  ;  but  the  reason- 
ing upon  those  points  he  has  thought  proper  to  select  is 
very  clear,  and  perhaps  as  conclusive  as  any  which  we 
have  ever  read  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has  followed  up 
the  old  system  of  the  analysis  of  Nature.  He  has  not 
even  made  a  single  allusion  to  the  subject  of  the  origin  of 
evil,  which  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  question  of 
theology  revolves.  Without  clear  views  of  this  important 
subjecr,  no  argument  upon  any  minor  department  of 
theology  can  ever  prove  final.  AVhat  is  this  power  which 
is  called  God,  whose  existence,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral,  we  confess  and  contend  it  is  the  excess  of  fanati- 


cism and  irrationality  to  doubt  .'*  Is  it  a  universal  power, 
or  a  partial  power  }  Is  it  all  power,  or  only  the  original 
power  .^  Is  there  any  other  power  but  God?  His  lord- 
ship has  not  answered  these  questions ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  determine  from  the  work  before  us  what 
are  his  ideas  upon  the  subject.  He  evidently,  however, 
gives  the  professors  of  the  old  school  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  there  are  powers,  minds,  wills,  S:c.,  in  existence 
which  are  primarily  and  essentially  distinct  from  God, 
and  acting  under  an  infltience  wliich  does  not  proceed 
from  him;  and  yet  he  says,  "  all  seeming  disorder  is  har- 
mony, all  chance  design,  and  nothing  is  made  in  vain  ;" 
in  other  words,  evil  is  only  temporary,  partial,  and  appa- 
rent, tending  to  universal  good  in  the  end.  If  temporal 
evil  be  ultimate  good,  there  is  nothing  derogatory  to  God 
in  ascribing  to  him  the  authorship  of  evil.  But  his  lord- 
ship does  not  do  this  ;  it  was,  perhaps,  too  bold  a  step, 
even  if  he  thought  it :  a  man  in  his  station  is  not  so  free 
in  the  expression  of  his  thoughts  as  we  in  our  humble 
sphere.  Notwithstanding,  we  have  not  even  the  suspi- 
cion that  such  are  his  thoughts;  we  have  even  a  demon- 
stration that  they  are  not,  in  the  assertion  (for  it  is  no- 
thing more),  that  natural  religion  teaches  us  that  God 
would  not  deceive  us ;  and  therefore  a  revelation  attested 
by  miracles  and  prophecy,  Ike,  "is  unimpeachable  and  in- 
valuable." This  should  have  been  demonstrated,  for 
although  it  is  evident  that  God  will  not  deceive  ultimately, 
he  may  deceive/i>r  a  time,  for  the  exercise  of  the  human 
mind,  as  the  Scriptures  themselves  unequivocally  main- 
tain ;  consequently  a  revelation  from  Go<l,  attested  with 
all  the  superhuman^  and  supernaturals  conceivable,  may 
be  deceitful  for  a  given  time,  and  the  query  is,  "  is  the 
religion  of  Christianity  deceitfal — has  it  deceived  .''  have 
we  been  taught  its  final  meaning .''  or  may  it  not  be 
transformed,  metamorphosed,  and  obliterated,  like  the 
old  religion  of  Moses  .''"  This  is  the  "  science  of  pro- 
gress," a  most  important  branch  of  natural  theology, 
which  the  learned  author  has  entirely  overlooked.  We 
question  much  if  his  mind  has  ever  been  directed  towartls 
it,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  guided  in  his  treatment  of 
the  subject  more  by  the  opinions  cf  men  of  great  name 
than  by  any  of  the  recent  opinions  of  the  van  of  theolo- 
gical science. 

We  hope  his  lordship  will  come  to  the  resolution  of 
continuing  the  subject,  and  give  us  his  views  of  the  origin 
and  use  of  evil,  its  connexion  with  the  divine  mind,  and 
the  correspondence  which  subsists  between  the  analytical 
division  "  of  existences  only,"  to  use  his  own  language, 
and  the  successive  stages  of  progress  as  developed  in 
'^^time."  He  adopts  the  threefold  system  of  physical, 
psychological,  and  ethical,  or  natural,  intellectual,  and 
moral,  in  respect  to  mere  existence,  without  relation  to 
succession  and  educational  growth.  But  these  divisions 
are  observable  also  in  the  progress  of  the  individual,  the 
species,  and  the  church.  Man  is  first  a  mere  physical  or 
sensual,  then  a  spiritual  or  thinking,  then  a  moral  being. 
Society  was  first  physical  or  sensual,  then  metaphysical 
or  spiritual,  and  last  of  all  it  becomes  moral.  And  the 
church  was  first  Jewish,  mere  physical ;  then  Christian, 
or  metaphysical  and  doctrinal ;  and  now  it  contemplates 
a  third  stage,  of  moral  and  divine.  This  is  a  science,  or 
system,  not  a  mere  fancy,  and  as  demonstrable  as  any  of 
his  lordship's  existences  ;  it  also  belongs  to  natural  theo- 
logy ;  and  in  fact  is  that  department  which  gives  life  and 
motion,  faith  and  hope,  to  the  science.  A  religion  which 
does  not  treat  of  progress  is  a  religion  of  death.  Not- 
withstanding, the  view  which  his  lordship  has  taken  is 
the  foundation  of  the  other ;  nor  by  continuing  the  sub- 
ject does  he  require  to  retract,  although  he  would  cer- 
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tainly  be  obliged   to  illustrate   much  of  what  he  has 
vrritten. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  omissions  or  imperfections  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  the  work  is  calculated  to  do  much 
good.  But  it  unfortunately  happens  that  whatever 
good  it  is  calculated  to  do,  must  be  confined  entirely  to 
the  class  to  which  his  lordship  belongs.  The  whole  work 
might  easily  have  been  published,  in  a  small  popular 
form,  for  one  shilling,  or  one-and-sixpence  at  most,  and 
realized  a  much  better  profit  than  can  ever  arise  from  it, 
in  octavo,  at  eight  shillings.  All  Paley's  works,  Avell 
printed,  and  quite  as  well  bound  as  Brougham's  discourse, 
can  now  be  purchased  almost  anywhere  for  five-and- 
sixpence  ;  and  the  reputation  of  his  lordship  is  certainly 
sufficient  to  give  a  very  great  circulation  to  any  work  of 
a  generalizing  or  popular  character.  But  the  vulgar  have 
not  more  need  of  natural  theology  than  the  rich.  They 
are  nearer  the  original  source  of  information,  unadulte- 
rated and  unsophisticated  by  the  illogical  wrangling  of 
the  schools,  which  we  never  can  believe  his  lordsliip  has 
got  rid  of,  until  he  give  us  some  satisfaction  upon  the 
subject  of  "  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  evil."  Does 
he  agi-ee  with  the  scholastic  theologians  upon  the  subject .'' 
or  is  he  afraid  to  speak  his  mind .?  If  he  agrees,  he  may 
write  to  eternity  without  producing  any  beneficial  effect, 
for  it  is  only  the  confusion  of  counsel  by  words  without 
meaning,  to  assert  that  Crod  is  not  the  author  of  the  evil 
and  the  good  ;  and  if  he  is  afraid,  then  we  ask  him 
plainly,  if  he  does  not  see  the  wisdom  of  God  most  clearly 
manifested  in  raising  up  teachers  in  a  humbler  ivalk  of 
life,  who  are  less  influenced  by  what  is  called  respectabi- 
lity of  character,  who  never  meet  a  bishop  or  a  church 
dignitary  eye  to  eye,  or  have  the  slightest  intercourse 
with  those  whose  family,  or  pecuniary,  or  personal  inter- 
est it  is  to  preserve  the  dogmas  and  ceremonials  of  the 
church  as  it  is ;  in  raising  up  such  teachers  of  the  public 
mind  to  do  a  work  which  a  lord  or  a  gentleman  cannot, 
because  he  has  not  courage  to,  accomplish.  It  was  so 
in  all  ages,  and  must  be  so  while  God  and  Nature  are 
unchangeable.  All  reformations  are  urged  on  by  the 
poor  ;  they  are  even  suggested  by  the  poor,  or  by  men  of 
education  and  mental  enthusiasm  who  have  descended  to 
the  level  of  the  vulgar  mind,  and  thrown  themselves  for 
patronage  upon  that  portion  of  the  people  with  whom 
God  begins  every  new  moral  and  spiritual  movement. 

"We  repeat,  that  we  are  pleased  with  many  of  his  illus- 
trations and  arguments,  and  coincide  with  almost  every 
sentence  in  the  book.  But  his  task  is  not  finished.  We  can- 
not tell  what  he  thinks  upon  the  main  subjects  of  ''  evil" 
and  "  progress,"  subjects  from  which  he  could  not  be 
deterred  by  any  difficulties  which  they  present,  (for  they 
are  most  beautifully  simple,)  unless  he  is  still  in  the 
fetters  of  scholastic  or  exclusive  theology,  and  believes 
or  imagines  that  there  is  a  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  power  in  being,  which  is  not  God.  In  other 
words,  let  him  refute  "  Pantheism,"  (not  Spinozism,) 
or  profess  it ;  and  tell  us  what  he  means  by  *■'  no  chance, 
no  disorder,  all  design,"  if  he  is  not  a  Pantheist.  Let 
him  write  a  discourse  on  those  words  of  scripture  applied 
to  God,  "  All  and  in  all;"  "Alpha  and  Omega,  the  begin- 
ning and  the  ending  ;"  "  I  make  peace  and  create  evil,  I 
the  Lord  do  all  these  thiags."  It  would  be  much  more 
interesting  than  the  present  volume. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  observe  an  announcement 
of  other  two  volumes  apon  the  same  subject  of  Natural 
Theology,  by  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in 
conjunction.  Sir  Charles,  we  suppose,  will  give  the 
physiological   illustrations   of  the   wisdom  and   design 


manifested  in  the  works  of  creation.  Nothing  certainly 
can  be  more  interesting  and  instructive,  not  because  it 
tends  to  convince  us  more  of  the  existence  of  a  universal 
and  intelligent  spirit,  which  none  but  hopeless  fanatics 
can  dispute,  but  because  it  gives  us  more  sublime  and 
ennobling  conceptions  of  Deity,  and  more  cheering  pros- 
pects of  our  own  ultimate  destiny.  His  lordship,  there- 
fore, means  still  further  to  develop  his  views  of  natural 
religion  ;  most  probably  the  forthcoming  discourse  will 
treat  of  "  Deontology,"  or  moral  duties,  and  be  ushered 
in  by  an  introduction  concerning  one  important  point  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  namely,  evil.  Had  we  observed 
this  announcement  before  writing  the  above  article,  we 
should  have  expressed  ourselves  differently,  but  our 
meaning  would  have  been  the  same.  We  shall  give  a 
specimen  of  the  work  next  week. 


THE  SEER  OF  PREVORST. 
Dear  Shepherd, — In  the  short  account  of  this  modern 
revealer  which  I  gave  you,  I  alluded  to  the  latent  influen- 
ces which  she  was  enabled  to  discover  in  the  three  king- 
doms of  Nature.  I  said  that  antiquity  would  be  found 
to  be  wiser  than  its  critics  will  feel  disj-csed  to  allow,  in 
its  consecration  of  certain  plants,  stones,  and  other  grow- 
ing substances,  to  holy,  that  is,  to  healing  uses.  This  day  . 
I  shall  confine  my  extracts  to  an  enumeration  of  some  of 
the  virtues,  positive  and  negative,  of  the  bodies  of  the  ma- 
terial world,  which  entitled  them  to  be  worn  as  beads, 
amulets,  rings,  or  safe-guards,  by  those  whom  we  cen- 
sure as  ignorant  idolators,  or  superstitious  dupes.  I 
shall  not  examine  whether  these  substances  owe  their 
properties  to  a  sideric,  magnetic,  or  magic  power,  nor 
whether  these  properties  were  made  known,  in  old  days, 
by  reasoning  or  by  revelation,  by  science  a  priori  or  a 
posteriori.  I  mean  to  merely  report  Dr.  Kerner's  experi- 
ments upon  his  somnambulist,  and  leave  others  to  fathom 
the  mystic  relation  between  the  life  of  minerals  and  that 
of  man,  and  to  settle  the  point  where  spirit  is,  and  where 
it  is  not,  as  they  deem  fit. 

I  shall  commence  by  observing  that  these  experiments 
were  all  made  by  placing  the  stone,  or  metal,  or  plant,  in 
the  left  hand  of  the  Seer  (which  seemed  to  correspond 
to  the  negative  pole)  ;  and  that  when  placed  in  her  right 
hand  (the  positive),  it  was  still  the  left  which  made  all 
the  motions  of  feeling,  quivering,  and  so  forih,  as  if  the 
mineral  were  actually  in  it.  It  was  judged  right  to  try 
whether  her  eye,  smell,  or  sense  of  weight,  had  any  effect 
upon  determining  her  [.erceptions,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  minerals  were  separately  tied  with  a  string  five  yards 
long,  which  was  brought  from  an  outer  room,  and  placed 
in  the  left  hand  of  the  somnambulist,  and  that  the  sensa- 
tions she  assigned  to  each  mineral  were  exactly  the  same 
as  if  she  had  them  placed  in  the  hand  itself;  also,  water 
in  which  a  mineral  had  been  dipped  for  a  short  time, 
produced  the  same  efiect,  but  in  a  mdder  degree,  as  the 
handled  mineral  itself  would  have  done.  A  hazel-rod 
touching  a  stone  or  metal  equally  gave  the  same  symp- 
toms. Thus  nothing  was  omitted  to  confirm  these  ex- 
periments. The  cabinet  of  a  mineralogist,  Herr  Tilot, 
consul  at  Heilbronn,  was  placed  at  the  doctor's  disposal, 
and  the  owner  noted  the  result,  and  has  given  an  official 
report  of  them. 

Sapphire  and  doppelspath  threw  her  from  the  half- 
waking  state  into  somnambuhsm;  gypsum  and  mica 
gave  her  cold  cramps  and  shudderings;  spinell,  augit, 
and  other  minerals  with  magnetical  power,  particularly 
the  loadstone,  affected  her  most  painfully,  as  did  iron. 

In  general,  the  highly  coloured  stones  caused  the 
strongest  spasms,  such  as   red  garnet,  schorl  emerald. 
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rock  lopaz^  amethyst,  red  quartz,  red  jasper,  zabrador, 
feld-spar,  and  the  like;  while  the  light  or  transparent 
stones  had  a  contrary  or  soothing  eSect.  A  piece  of  glass 
or  rock-crystal  never  failed  to  awake  her.  If  either  of 
these  was  laid  for  a  certain  time  upon  the  pit  of  her  sto- 
mach, a  perfect  cataleptic  stiffening  of  all  her  members 
succeeded.  Sand  had  the  same  effect;  its  smell,  how- 
ever, had  a  favourable  effect  upon  her  nerves.  Pebbles, 
particularly  flints,  produced  rigidity  of  her  muscles ; 
white  fluorspar,  on  the  contrary,  produced  extreme  re- 
laxation in  them.  White  ponderous  spar  liberated  her 
from  the  most  distorting  cramps,  and  caused  an  agree- 
able heat  throughout  her  system,  which  sometimes,  too, 
amounted  to  a  high  fever.  Witherit  occasioned  great 
irritation  in  her  diaphragm,  and  consequent  laughing; 
while  carrara-marble  caused  such  fidgets  or  agitations  in 
her  muscles,  that  she  could  not  support  its  long  applica- 
tion. Alabaster,  and  some  some  sorts  of  pyrites,  did  the 
same. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  volcanic  products,  lava,  pu- 
mice-stone, left  no  sensation,  as  though  they  were  con- 
sumed, lifeless  masses.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  trials 
made  upon  her  sensibility  to  mineral  agencies.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  at  most  the  contact  was  only  with  the 
left  hand;  the  physician  would  not,  beyond  a  few  trials, 
permit  her  solar  plexus  to  be  experimented  on,  on  account 
of  the  violent  effects  wrought  upon  it ;  but  still  the  pa- 
tient felt  the  impression  there.  The  names  of  these 
minerals  were  not  told  to  her,  for  fear  of  misleading  her 
associations.  She  indicated  their  smell  and  taste,  as  if 
she  had  smelt  or  tasted  them.  Salt,  in  her  hand,  made 
her  mouth  water,  and  if  copper  were  left  there  any  time, 
it  created  nausea,  even  to  vomiting.  Resemblance  in  the 
bodies  had  no  effect  in  altering  her  perceptions  of  their 
genuine  nature;  witherit  caused  her  always  to  laugh, 
•while  fluorspar  brought  her  to  the  half-waking  state, 
though  it  would  have  puzzled  a  good  mineralogist  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  numerous  specimens  of  those  two 
fossils  which  were  presented  to  her. 

This  will  be  enough  for  the  picking  of  the  philoso- 
phers, who  contend  that  all  our  knowledge  is  derived 
throu;;h  the  five  senses.  To  these  sensations  the  Seer  of 
Prevorst,  in  her  waking  state^  was  no  more  alive  than 
others;  but  when  her  nervous  system  was  excited  by  the 
magnetic  stream,  then  she  seemed  to  have  the  power  of 
penetrating,  as  it  were,  with  nervous  feelers,  into  the 
hardest  substances,  and  in  most  instances  her  report  of 
them  coincided  with  the  legendary  character  assigned  to 
them  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
at  all  improbable,  that  the  first  rude  system  of  natural 
science  was  revealed  by  seers  and  visionaries,  and  that  it 
was  upon  their  sayings  that  wholesome  or  poisonous  pro- 
perties were  assigned  to  minerals  and  vegetables. 

From  the  earliest  ages  secret  virtues  were  known  to 
exist  in  stones.  Orpheus  sings  of  the  earth  producing 
good  and  evil,  but  against  every  evil  an  antidote — of 
stones  growing  out  of  earth — of  their  never,  dying,  ever- 
young  indestructible  virtues,  for  which  he  ranks  them 
above  fruits  and  herbs. 

The  Jewish  high-priests  wore  precious  stones  over  the 
solar  plexus,  which  were  thought  to  produce  in  them  a 
prophetic  power.  Aristotle,  Dioscorides,  Galen,  Avicen- 
na,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  especially  Pliny,  have  written 
concerning  the  magical  power  of  stones.  The  origin  of 
wearing  diamonds  and  precious  stones  arose  from  this 
species  of  fetichism,  namely,  traditionary  evidence  of 
their  magnetic  effects.  Diamond  was  a  talisman  against 
poison,  evil  spirits,  and  wild  beasts ;  agate  saved  from 
the  bite  of  a  scorpion,  and  made  the  wearer  cheerful ; 


ruby  shielded  off  bad  smells  and  miasmas;  garnet  made 
the  heart  glad ;  chalcedony  gave  the  sense  of  triumph  ; 
topaz  favoured  chastity  ;  sapphire  was  used  against  the 
dropsy ;  jasper  stilled  the  blood,  and  made  the  eyes 
bright ;  amethyst  guarded  from  drunkenness,  and  gave 
good  thoughtsand  wisdom  ;  chrysolite  caused  melancholy. 

These  were  not  mere  fictions  of  antiquity  ;  they  had 
their  foundation  in  the  well-observed  phenomena  of  ex- 
ternal nature.  The  ancients  were  better  observers  than 
we ;  and  in  this  department  of  sensations  their  field  was 
larger,  for  those  effects  upon  the  nerve-spirit  were  more 
frequent.  The  infancy  of  human-kind  was  highly  sus- 
ceptible of  these  magic  influences,  compared  with  our 
oxydated  and  carbonized  frames,  but  above  aU,  with  our 
materialized  understandings.  To  this  hour,  in  the  East, 
where  men  are  nearer  to  nature,  similar  virtues  are  im- 
puted to  stones.  Every  ornament,  but  precious  stones, 
are  scrupulously  laid  aside  in  their  devotions.  Sardonyx 
and  diamond  are  worn  to  shield  them  from  the  unpleasant 
accidents  of  life. 

When  tested  by  the  acuter  sensibility  of  somnambulists, 
and  submitted  to  the  one  single  nerve-ether,  instead  of 
being  delivered  to  the  isolated  mediate  perception  of  the 
separate  senses,  this  traditionary  wisdom  finds  its  full 
confirmation  in  their  report  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Diamond,  rock-crystal,  and  all  transparent  bodies^ 
excited  in  the  seer  the  faculty  of  vision  and  second-sight. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  laurel  boughs  and  leaves 
threw  her  into  somnambulism  of  the  highest  degree ; 
and  this  reminds  one  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  the  god  to 
whom  Daphne,  or  the  laurel,  was  consecrated,  and  the 
use  made  of  it  at  his  shrines  by  the  sybils,  &c. 

John's-wort  had  equally  this  power  of  exciting  vision  ; 
and  a  shining  beetle,  called  by  the  Germans  Johannis- 
kaefer,  also  produced  this  effect;  and  we  can  scarcely 
separate  the  idea  Avhich  this  name  John  creates  from  the 
scriptural  mission  of  St.  John. 

These,  I  believe,  may  be  called  facts, — "  sermons  in 
stones."  I  leave  the  materialists  and  spiritualists  to  con- 
tend for  their  appropriation  to  their  respective  depart- 
ments, and  am,  &c.,  NEBULA. 

A  Pope. — When  Julius  the  Third  ascended  the  papal 
chair,  he  bestowed  the  cardinal's  hat  on  the  keeper  of  his 
monkeys,  a  boy  chosen  from  among  the  lowest  of  the 
populace,  and  the  object  of  his  unnatural  pleasures. 
"W^'hen  Julius  was  reproached  by  the  cardinals  for  intro- 
ducing such  an  unworthy  member  into  the  sacred  college, 
a  person  who  had  neither  learning,  virtue,  nor  merit  of 
any  kind,  he  replied,  "  What  virtue,  or  merit  of  any 
kind,  have  you  found  in  me,  to  induce  you  to  raise  me 
to  the  papal  cfiair  ?"  This  answer  was  very  appropriate, 
and  showed  the  Pope  to  be  possessed  of  a  very  nice  sense 
of  natural  justice,  as  well  as  a  sincere  conviction  of  his 
own  unworthiness.  If  God  chose  the  chief  of  sinners 
and  unlearned  plebeians  for  apostles,  why  should  Julius 
not  make  a  similar  choice  for  a  cardinal  ? 

The  Lectures  at  Castle  street  on  Sunday  and  Monday 
evenings  have  been  discontinued  lor  the  season. — The 
Society  meets  on  Tuesday  evenings. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

"We  shall  now  take  up  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
theology^  and  point  out  the  double  meaning  attachable  to 
each,  by  the  discovery  of  which  they  may  all  be  recon- 
ciled. These  two  meanings  we  distinguish  by  the 
names  of  partial  and  universal.  The  partial  or  individual 
sense  is  the  type  of  the  other,  and  belongs  to  the  old 
world;  the  universal  sense  is  the  ultimate  or  liberal 
meaning,  and  belongs  to  the  new  world. 

GOD. 

Not  the  author  of  evil,  inasmuch  as  the  ultimatum  of 
all  partial  evil  is  good. 

The  author  of  evil,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  author  of 
Nature. 

REVELATION. 

True,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  real,  involuntary,  superhuman 
influence,  which  treats  of  the  future  destiny  of  man. 

Fake,  inasmuch  as  it  speaks  a  double  language,  which 
man  understands  in  a  partial  or  exclusive  sense,  instead 
of  taking  the  most  liberal  and  extensive  meaning  of  which 
it  is  susceptible. 

POLYTHEISM. 

True,  as  an  analytical  division  of  the  deity,  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  divide  science  into  sciences,  although 
all  sciences  are  one.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  sciences  of 
geology,  geography,  mineralogy,  &c. ;  but  all  those 
sciences  are  one  science,  namely,  the  science  of  nature. 
Man  divides  science  into  parts  to  assist  his  own  limited 
and  imperfect  conceptions;  and  thus  also  we  may  with 
the  same  propriety  divide  the  deity  into  his  component 
attributes,  and  personify  each :  love,  as  Cupid;  music, 
as  Apollo;  wisdom,  as  Minerva,  &c. ;  only  we  ought 
always  to  remember,  as  in  the  sciences,  that  these  divi- 
sions are  merely  artificial,  to  help  our  imagination ;  that 
they  are 

False,  for  God  is  one. 

IDOLATRY, 

True,  inasmuch  as  God  is  omnipresent ;  all  and  in  all ; 
and  also  as  a  representative  or  typical  religion,  expressing 
outwardly  in  form  what  a  spiritual  religion  only  expresses 
inwardly  in  idea.  A  Christian,  who  fancies  a  divine 
shape  in  his  mind,  is  merely  the  spiritual  counterpart  of 
the  idolator,  who  fabricates  one  with  his  hand.  Idolatry 
is  simply  the  puerile  theology  of  the  species,  beginning  to 
teach  by  sensible  signs  what  the  more  matured  intellect 
will  entertain  without  those  outward  semblances.  It  is 
also  true  so  far  as  it  deifies  matter.  Idols  are  to  rude 
men  what  dolls  are  to  children. 

Fake,  inasmuch  as  it  limits  and  localizes  the  divinity 
and  divides  him  into  unconnected  parts. 


MATERIALISM. 

True,  inasmuch  as  it  maintains  the  divinity  of  matter. 

False,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  matter  the  basis  of  its  phi- 
losophy,  and  denies  the  existence   of  spirit,  or  mind 
as  the  source  and  regulator  of  universal  motion  and  or- 
ganic forms  in  Nature.  * 

SPIRITUALISM. 

True,   inasmuch   as  it  maintains   the   superiority   o 
spirit  or  mind  over  matter. 

False,  inasmuch  as  it  vilifies  matter,  as  somethino- dis- 
tinct from  and  obnoxious  to  the  divine  mind;  as  some- 
thing Croni  whicli  the  human  mind  should  separate  itself 
as  much  as  possible. 

INFIDELITY. 

True,  inasmuch  as  it  rejects  the  exclusive  and  illiberal 
creeds  of  all  partial  systems  of  religion,  with  all  their 
monstrous  doctrines  of  divine  illiberality  and  inquisitorial 
injustice. 

False,  inasmuch  as  it  denies  the  reality  of  revelation 
the  divine  interference  with  the  affairs  of  men,  and  all 
preconceived  plan  or  purpose  in  the  progress  of  society 
and  education  of  man. 

JEWISM. 

True,  inasmuch  as  it  maintains  the  faith  of  the  iles- 
siah,  or  universal  restoration  ;  and  also  that  the  promise 
of  the  Messiah  is  not  fulfilled  in  Christ. 

False,  inasmuch  as  it  rejects  the  mission  of  Christ,  as 
the  second  step  of  the  threefold  progress  of  the  Church 
to  perfection. 

CHRISTIANITY. 

True,  in  the  same  sense  as  Jewism,  namely,  as  a 
divine  institution,  containing  the  elements  of  eternal 
truth  in  mystery,  destined  to  answer  a  specific  purpose, 
and  stand  for  a  specified  or  appointed  time.  ■ 

False,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  mystery  which  is  only  to  be 
explained  at  the  commencement  of  a  succeeding  stage  of 
the  church,  namely,  the  third,  or  final  stage. 

MAHOMETANISM. 

True,  as  a  divine  mission  to  Mahomet  and  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham,  through  Ishmael,  for  an  appoint- 
ed time ;  the  woman's_/?r*^-born. 

False,  as  a  mere  temporary  and  highly  mystified  sys- 
tem, in  which  spiritual  or  intellectual  truths  are  typified 
by  the  most  absurd  and  extravagant  language  and  sym- 
bols ;  it  is  also  exclusive  and  partial :  and  none  but  a 
universal  system  can  be  final. 

POPERY. 

True,  as  a  model  of  a  catholic  or  universal  system,  in 
which  the  power  of  the  mind  supplants  the  power  of  the 
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sworJ,  and  unity  is  accomplished  by  the  delegated 
authority  of  an  individual,  to  which  the  peopk  submit 
■with  the  heart  and  afFectionate  zeal.  Its  base  is  spiritual- 
isnij  or  mind. 

False,  as  a  partial,  corrupt,  and  coercive  system,  which, 
from  want  of  universal  principles,  was  obliged  to  depart 
from  its  professed  character,  and  thus  become  as  execra- 
ble in  practice  as  the  model  was  beautiful  in  theory  ; 
professing  to  teach  wisdom,  whilst  it  was  busily  employed 
in  stopping  up  every  orifice  of  science. 

PROTESTANTISM. 

True,  as  an  apostacy  from  old  Catholicism,  by  which 
the  principle  of  free  discussion  was  maintained  and 
liartly  secured,  and  the  right  of  every  man  acknowledged 
to  think  as  he  pleased  on  matters  of  religion,  and  the  su- 
preme power  wrested  from  the  hand  of  the  priest,  or 
moral  teacher,  who  had  profaned  his  sacred  character  by 
the  use  of  the  sword. 

False,  as  a  system  of  division  and  anarchy,  in  which 
the  pohtical  power  assumes  the  sovereignty  over  the  spi- 
ritual or  mental  power,  and  thus  falls  into  the  very  same 
error  for  which  it  reproaches  the  catholic.  False  as  its 
basis  is  materialism,  or  the  power  of  the  sword. 

ESTABLISHBIEXTS. 

Right,  in  their  original  and  ultimate  principle  of  na- 
tional unanimity  on  religious  subjects,  an  object  desirable 

to  obtain. 

Wrong,  in  attempting  to  enforce  outward  unanimity, 
when  the  unanimity  of  the  mind  is  a- wanting. 

DISSENTERISM. 

Right,  in  the  original  and  ultimate  principle  and  mo- 
tive of  keeping  the  mind  free  from  all  coercive  laws, 
which  have  for  their  object  the  artificial  union  of  society 
on  religious  subjects. 

Wrong,  in  the  affected  separation  of  politics  and  reli- 
gion, which  are  only  two  great  leading  departments  of 
one  universal  subject,  namely,  puWic  morals. 

TRINITARIANS. 

Right,  inasmuch  as  God  and  Nature  necessarily  pre- 
sent themselves,  in  every  aspect  in  which  we  can  view 
them,  in  a  threefold  character. 

UNITARIANS. 

Right,  inasmuch  as  Ood  is  one,  even  although  he  must 
be  regarded  as  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  i.  e.  as 
a  tri-unity. 

DIVINITY    OF    CHRIST. 

True,  inasmuch  as  God  is  united  with  man,  acting  in 
■man  as  the  prime  mover  or  mainspring  of  Nature ;  and 
in  a  more  especial  sense  true,  inasmuch  as  Christ  is  the 
original  founder  of  the  greatest,  most  extensive,  most 
-progressive,  most  comprehensive,  and  scientifically  mys- 
tical, and  prophetically  true,  of  all  religions.  He  is 
therefore  the  prince  of  religions  j  and  consequently,  by 
the  very  consent  of  time  and  events,  the  best  repre- 
sentative of  God  upon  earth. 

False,  inasmuch  as  he  is  but  a  type  or  resemblance; 
merely  the  image  of  God,  not  the  universal  Deity  himself. 

FALL   OF    3IAN. 

True,  inasmuch  as  man,  through  ignorance  of  nature, 
naturally  misjudges  until  he  corrects  himself  by  expe- 
rience.    Ignorance  of  universal  principles  creates  dis- 


union in  families^  sects,  and  nati0Ds;  and  these  breed  in- 
finite hostilities. 

False,  inasmuch  as  all  this  division  is  merely  the  road 
to  a  more  perfect  union,  when  the  individual  experience 
of  men  being  collected  to  a  focus,  they  shall  discover, 
and  act  upon,  universal  principles,  which  universal  prin- 
ciples could  only  have  been  discovered  by  a  scattering  of 
the  people,  unless  they  had  been  made  known  by  revela- 
tion; and  then  man  could  not  have  been  a  rational  be- 
ing, inasmuch  as  he  did  not  discover  truth  by  his  own 
mental  exertion.  False,  also,  inasmuch  as  progress  can 
only  be  made  by  rebellion.  A  law  made  for  man  in  a 
rude  state  is  not  a  law  to  last  for  ever ;  there  must  be  a 
spirit  of  rebellion  to  resist  and  repeal  it. 

SACRIFICE    FOR    SIN. 

True,  inasmuch  as  strife  is  necessary  in  the  ignorance 
of  mankind,  there  being  no  other  means  of  settling  the 
disputes  between  individuals  and  nations;  blood  must, 
therefore,  be  shed  to  give  repose  to  society.  This  is  the 
material  sense.  In  the  spiritual  sense,  the  selfish  or  indi- 
vidual system  must  die,  to  give  place  to  the  social,  or 
universal. 

False,  as  taught  by  the  Church,  who  regard  the  man 
Christ  as  the  final  sacrifice  for  sin;  whereas  he,  as  an  in- 
dividual dying  for  the  whole,  was  only  a  type  of  the 
individual  system  dying  for  the  universal  syetem.  In 
the  old  v/orld  the  truths  of  the  new  are  taught  in  types 
or  emblems  only.  The  true  sacrifice  for  sin  is  the  old 
or  unsocial  world,  or  the  human  nature'of  Christ;  the  true 
Messiah  is  the  new,  or  social  world,  the  divine  or  resur- 
rected and  glorified  nature  of  the  same  Christ.  These 
two  are  one,  evil  and  good;  the  one  dies  for  the  sake  of 
the  other. 

ETERNAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

True,  inasmuch  as  evil  and  good,  being  the  twofold 
eternal  law  of  nature,  must  exist  for  ever;  they  are  ne- 
cessary stimulants  to  action;  the  one  acts  by  fear  and 
the  other  by  love — the  bipolar  law.  These  follow  us  for 
ever :  the  one  is  hell,  and  the  other  heaven.  The  good 
that  is  in  us  will  be  rewarded  to  eternity,  and  to  eternity 
encouraged  to  progress  and  bring  forth  its  fruits;  the 
evil  that  is  in  us  will  to  eternity  be  punished  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  moral  government  of  God.  In  the  so- 
cial intercourse  of  individuals  evil  wUl  be  everlastingly 
hunted;  it  is  the  victim  of  nature;  for  being  infinite,  its 
subtlety  and  resources  are  inexhaustible:  but  as  mind 
progresses  in  knowledge  the  evil  becomes  more  and  more 
tolerable.  Its  punishment  is  eternal,  inasmuch  as  it 
never  dies,  and  is  always  dying  or  being  destroyed. 
Its  punishment  is  a  blessing.  This  is  the  universal 
meaning. 

False,  in  the  individual  sense,  as  generally  taught  by 
the  priests. 

ETERNAL    REWARDS. 

True,  in  the  universal  sense,  as  implying  the  ever- 
lasting victory  of  good  over  e-vil. 

False,  in  the  individual  sense,  as  implying  that  some 
men  will  hereafter  enjoy  unalloyed  good,  whilst  others 
enjoy  unalloyed  evil.  The  same  miscellaneous  varieties 
of  character  must  exist  in  every  state  of  being,  but  the 
law  of  progress  teaches  us  certainly  that  these  successive 
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states  of  being  are  progressively  improvements  of  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  character. 

RESPONSIBIIilTY. 

True,  inasmuch  as  Nature,  or  God,  is  a  moral  gover- 
nor, who  is  always  correcting  us  for  our  faults,  and  re- 
warding us  for  our  virtues.  AV'ithout  natural  and  uni- 
versal responsibility,  there  could  be  no  rule  of  life,  no 
moral  law  in  society. 

False,  as  taught  by  the  Church,  which  teaches  per- 
sonal responsibility  before  a  personal  deified  individual, 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  local  judge.  This  is  not 
responsibility  to  God,  but  to  man,  to  whom  we  are  only 
socially  accountable.  Christ  would  not  judge  any  one — 
*'  Who  made  me  a  judge  over  you.'' "  he  said.  None  else 
is  jutlge  but  God,  and  he  is  invisible,  the  moral  governor 
of  the  world.  But  it  is  said  that  Chiist  shall  judge  the 
world;  true,  but  who  is  Christ?  There  are  three 
Christs,  and  one  of  these  is  the  universal  invisible  spirit, 
''  who  is  formed  in  us  the  hope  of  glory."  He  will 
judge  the  world,  and  we  shaU  see  him  as  spirit  sees 
spirit,  mind  sees  mind;  and  feel  him  too.  He  is  the 
"  S<Mi  of  Man,"  for  he  will  be  born  and  begotten  in 
man. 

FREE    WILL. 

True,  inasmuch  as  will  and  freedom  are  one  and  the 
same  thing,  and  nothing  can  be  more  free  than  the  will. 

Falss,  inasmuch  as  no  individual  portion  of  nature  can 
be  free  in  the  abstract  sense  of  the  word,  for  it  forms  a 
fractional  part  of  a  great  whole,  by  which  it  must  be  con- 
trolled. A  self-originating  individual  will  is  as  absurd 
as  a  self-originating  body.  AU  the  parts  of  nature  re- 
ciprocally act  on  each  other.  The  movements  of  each 
portion  are  regulated  by  the  action  of  surrounding 
powers.  Every  individual  is  actuated  by  the  surround- 
ing circumstances,  f.  e  God,  or  Providence,  for  circum- 
stances are  nothing  but  providence;  the  latter  word, 
however,  is  expressive  of  life  and  intelligence,  the  for- 
mer of  death  and  chaos  only.  "  Circumstances"  convey 
a  gloomy,  hopeless  meaning  to  the  mind;  "  Providence" 
lights  up  the  lamp  of  hope,  and  bestows  a  parent  upon 
the  solitary  orphan.  Men  will  never  forsake  this  cheer- 
ing word,  but  the  other  ought  also  to  be  used  as  very 
expressive  of  the  general  aspect  of  nature  to  the  finite 
mind.  The  one  belongs  to  the  department  of  death,  the 
other  to  that  of  life.  The  latter  will  be  more  acceptable 
when  deprived  of  its  partial  and  horrific  character  by  the 
principles  of  universal  philosophy  and  faith. 

FATALISM. 

True,  inasmuch  as  the  universe  and  all  its  component 
parts  are  under  the  sole  guidance  of  the  universal  mind. 

False,  inasmuch  as  the  actions  of  the  individual  are 
the  result  of  his  will  and  understanding,  and  possess  all 
the  characteristics  of  liberty. 

ATHEISM. 

True,  inasmuch  as  God  and  Nature  are  identical,  and 
consequently  Jehovah  is  universal  being.  To  speak, 
then,  of  God  making  Nature  is  to  speak  of  God  making 
himself     There  is  no  author  of  Nature. 

Fahe,  inasmuch  as  the  Nature  of  the  Atheist  is  a  dead 
Nature,  instead  of  the  living  God,  eternal  life  and  intel- 
ligence. THE  SHEPHERD. 


TO  THE  FRIEND 

Who  addressed  to^the  Alpine  Philosopher  the  Questions  in- 
serted in  pages  301  and  3fl2  of  the  Shepherd. 

Frustra  magnum  cxpeclatur  augmentiitn  in  scieatiis  er.  super- 
iaductiunc  et  insitione  novorum  super  veterum ;  sed  instaoratio 
facienda  est  ab  imis  fuudameatis,  nisilibeat  perpetuo  circumvolvi 
inorbcm,  cum  eKili  et  quasi  coatemneado  progressii. — Fr.  Dacuii 
de  Verulam,  Nov.  Orr/.  Scient.,  lib.  1.  apkor.  xxxL 

We  seek  in  vain  for  a  great  increase  of  knowledgp,  by  placing 
and  encompassing  new  facts  above  the  old  ones  ;  the  remodelling 
must  begin  from  the  first  principles,  otherwise  we  move  in  a  per- 
petual circle,  with  a  mean  and  almost  contemptible  progress. 

Lord  Bacon. 

You  have,  my  worthy  friend,  addressed  to  me  several 
queries  touching  science,  which,  in  the  letters  prmted  in 
the  Shepherd,  I  called  tellurism.  Your  questions  are  so 
profound  and  pregnant  with  wisdom  that  I  took  upon 
rayself  the  responsibility  of  laying  them  before  the  public. 
I  should  wish  itjwas  also  in  my  power  to  answer  them  all 
to  your  satisfaction  ;  but,  alas  !  such  is  the  pressure  of 
circumstances,  that  my  mind,  willing  as  it  is  to  expand 
itself  in  that  Sublime  direction  you  intend  to  give  to  my 
labours,  is  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  your  claims. 

Every  man'who  has  devoted  himself  conscientiously  to 
a  search  after  truth,  comes  often,  as  it  were,  to  a  point  in 
which  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  stop,  and  to  look 
back  to  that  point  of  departure  from  which  he  started. 

This  review  of  our  journey,  though  highly  interesting 
and  instructive,  is  painful ;  indeed,  often  so  painful  as  to 
bewilder  one's  mind.  I  am  now  occupied  with  this  re- 
view; and  there'is  something  connected  with  it  so  deeply 
involving  my'inmost  soul,  that,  undersuch  circumstances, 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  enter  into  any  rniuute  de- 
tails of  a  doctrine,  which  undergoes,  in  the  mind  of  the 
author  himself,fa  new  elaboration. 

AYhoeverjhas  listened  with  attention  to  my  last  lectures, 
must  have  perceived  that,  instead  of  dwelling  simply 
upon  the  law 'of  bipolarity,  I  was  rising  a  step  higher, 
and  deduced  this  external  law  of  nature,  from  a  law  in- 
ternal, and^above  nature.  In  fact,  the  letters  on  tellur- 
ism were  written  with  the  intention  of  giving  to  the 
public  the  most  visible  and  intellectual  part  of  the  science 
of  nature.  In  this  respect  I  feel  that  I  have  done  my 
duty  ;  yet  another  part,  and  the  most  important  one,  re- 
mains to  bej^developed,  namely,  the  invisible  and  divine. 
Your  questions,  my  learned  friend,  are  evidently  directed 
to  elicit  from  me]my  intuitions  of  the  invisible  and  divine 
action  of  magnetism.     Hie  opus,  hie  labor. 

In  order^that  ray  readers  may  understand  these  ques- 
tions, and  be  prepared  for  the  answers,  which  wiU  follow 
before  the  Shepherd  takes  leave  of  his  flock,  I  must  ex- 
plain somejwords  used  by  my  learned  friend.  These  words 
are  natural  centre,  divine  centre,  the  inversion  of  the 
cause,  and  its  separation  from  the  effect. 

For  instance,  "^Has  not  the  natural  centre  a  divine 
centre  for  his  model  ?" 

"  The  centre  by  the  will,  as  a  functionary,  operates 
functionally ;  and  these  functional  actions  are  called  by 
various  names,  viz.,  hope,  fear,  pain,  pleasure,  happiness, 
misery." 

"  Are  not  all  cures  performed  by  the  centre  burning 
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out  the  cause,  when  the  cause  is,  by  a  strong  will,  kept 
long  enough  at  this  holy  fire?" 

"  Must  not  the  cause  be  separated  from  the  effect,  and 
inverted,  before  the  burning  centre  can  get  at  it  to  over- 
come it  ?" 

Now,  gentle  readers,  you  must  know  that  the  human 
being  possesses  two  sets  of  instruments,  which  stand  to 
each  other  in  the  relationship  of  polarity.  These  two 
are  matter  and  mind,  or  sense  and  understanding.  These 
poles  are  acting  and  reacting  continually,  and  perform 
the  functions  of  physical  and  intellectual  life  ;  they  stand 
to  each  other  like  expansion  and  contraction,  or  gravity 
and  attraction.  But  there  is  in  the  human  being  another 
element,  of  a  higher  mould ;  it  lies  in  a  centre,  and  is 
given  to  man  as  the  ruler  and  guide  of  his  whole  being. 
This  centre  is  the  divine  principle,  which  proceeds  from 
the  centre  of  the  centre;  and,  when  awakened,  manifests 
itself  into  three  different  forms — will,  conscience,  and 
love,  the  latter  being  the  most  perfect.  The  centre  of 
the  centre  is  the  supreme  will,  word,  and  love ;  which 
centre  of  the  centre  stands  in  the  middle,  and  above  the 
material  and  spiritual  world,  as  the  centre  stands  amidst 
and  above  sense  and  understanding,  body,  and  soul,  in 
man. 

The  centre  of  the  centre  acts  continually  upon  the  na- 
tural centre ;  Wt  the  two  poles  often  counteract  its  action. 
Sense  and  understanding  are  continually  at  war  with  the 
centre ;  or  rather,  they  are  so  constantly  engaged  in  ex- 
ternal pursuits,  that  they  do  not  listen  to  the  command 
of  the  internal  ruler.  From  hence  comes  all  which  is 
called  sin,  or  crime  and  disease. 

The  magnetiser  is  one  whose  natural  centre,  moved  by 
the  divine  centre,  exercises  an  influence  over  a  man. 
This  influence  is  nothing  but  a  preparation,  by  which  it 
disposes  him  whom  he  magnetises  to  free  his  natural 
centre  from  the  obstructions  of  sense  and  intellect,  and 
to  give  himself  up  to  the  centre  of  the  centre.  This  prepa- 
ration is  nothing  but  to  separate  the  cause,  that  is,  the 
disharmony  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  or  the  despotism 
of  one  of  them,  and  to  make  the  natural  centre  a  focus  of 
the  divine  centre. 

This  operation  explains  how  the  somnambulist,  in  his 
highest  perfection,  is  gifted  with  powers  superior  to  those 
of  the  most  intelligent  man,  when  in  his  watching  state; 
because,  if  the  magnetical  operation  brings  about  the  un- 
troubled relationship  between  the  natural  and  divine 
centres,  the  knowledge  of  the  somnambulist  is  not  the  work 
of  man,  but  divine  inspiration.  It  shows,  likewise,  how 
faith  in  the  magnetised  is  requisite  for  the  highest  de- 
grees of  somnambulism.  What  is  faith,  but  a  loving, 
burning,  relying  of  the  natural  centre  upon  the  power 
emanating  from  the  divine  centre  .-*  When  this  love  is 
already  existing,  the  functionary  intermediation  of  the 
magnetiser  has  no  obstacle  to  remove.  In  this  case,  the 
magnetiser  acts  but  as  the  instrument  by  which  the 
divine  centre  changes  the  diseased  substance  into  a  pro- 
lific love  substance. 

In  a  few  words,  the  whole  work  of  magnetism,  or  tel- 
lurism,  is  a  religious  or  magical  work,  and  the  magnetiser 
a  magician  ;  and  the  somnambulist  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  inspired  seer. 

THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 


ON  MAN,  PHENOMENALLY  CONSIDERED. 

1.  The  progressive  man  is  to  be  made  progressively 
into  a  real  man. 

2.  Man,  as  man,  a  double  being,  is  to  be  made  by  the 
creating  spirit. 

3.  The  creating  spirit  makes  the  double  man,  the  real 
man,  out  of  the  animated  inorganic  elements. 

4.  So  far  as  the  double  man  is  united  to  the  animated 
inorganic  elements  and  to  the  creating  spirit,  he  is  a  dou- 
ble being,  a  real  man. 

5.  The  creating  spirit,  by  the  animated  inorganic  ele- 
ments sustains  the  double  man,  and  also  the  progressive 
man  in  his  inward  progressions. 

6.  Inward  progressions  are  impossible  without  ani- 
mated inorganic  elements. 

7.  Animated  inorganic  elements  are  impossible  without 
union,  communion,  and  conjunction  with  the  creating 
spirit,  or  unity. 

8.  As  the  animated  organs  do  not  make  the  animated 
inorganic  elements,  the  animated  inorganic  elements  do 
not  depend  on  them  for  their  existence  and  subsistence. 

9.  The  double  man  is  a  progressive  being,  but  his  pro- 
gressions are  all  of  a  celestial  character. 

10.  The  outward  progressive  man  stands  as  a  single 
flower. 

1 1 .  The  inward  progressive  man  stands  as  a  double 
flower. 

12.  The  single  flower  is  an  instrument  only,  by  which 
the  double  flower  has  been  brought  forth. 

13.  As  the  double  flower  is  superior  to  the  single 
flower,  so  is  the  double  progressive  man  superior  to  the 
single  progressive  man. 

14.  The  animated  organic  depends  upon  the  animated 
inorganic,  and  both  animation  and  elements  depend  on 
unity. 

15.  That  which  the  animated  organ  really  requires  is 
to  be  found  in  the  animated  inorganic  elements. 

1 6 .  The  progressive  man  must  look  within,  and  not 
without,  if  he  desires  to  make  a  progress  that  will  be  per- 
manent. G. 

QUIZZICUS  IN  A  SERIOUS  xMOOD. 

Oh !  for  the  second-sight !  but  I'll  be  serious, 
(That's  if  I  can);  I've  laugh'd  too  mHch  of  late; 

My  mind  has  grown  quite  gloomy  and  mysterious. 
By  brooding  over  this,  our  mundane  fate. 

The  streams  of  Helicon  are  deleterious 
To  those  who  have  a  highly  flighty  pate. 

But  in  my  lonely  hour  I  love  to  drink. 

And  venture  deep,  and  deeper  from  the  brink. 

My  mercury  is  now  at  "  spirit  boils," 
And  Kerner's  "  Diary"  is  my  thermometer; 

That  spiritual  guage,  from  which  recoils 
The  "  rank  materialist,"  with  haggard  air: 

Progression  is  the  instrument  which  foils, 
And  drives  us  like  a  lion  or  a  bear 

Right  on  before  it  at  our  utmost  speed — 

I  sdmost  wish  I'd  never  learnt  to  read. 

I  then  had  been  as  stupid  as  an  ass; 

Indeed  I  am  than  Balaam's  much  more  so ! 
He  would  not  move  beyond  a  certain  pass. 

When  his  stern  rider  dealt  too  harsh  a  blow: 
He  kick'd  for  justice — yet  he  dined  on  grass. 

Or  sea-weed  (Erin  hear!)  but  let  it  go; — 
At  length  he  prick'd  his  ears,  and  spurn'd  the  yoke: 
Was  it  in  Erse  or  Irish  that  he  spoke.'' 
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It  matters  not,  the  tyrant  was  subdued; 

And  then  he  yielded,  as  all  tyrants  will, 
When  the  roused  serf  assumes  the  attitude. 

And  his  eye  flashes  t'lie  intent  to  kill; 
Cruel  as  cowardly. — But  I  grow  rude. 

And  write  at  random,  with  so  little  skill. 
That — but  we've  got  (Peace,  hasten  thy  avater !) 
Thank  God  and  Toplis,  a  "  Pacificator!" 

A  world  of  wonders  bursts  upon  the  view  ! 

A  world  of  miracles  arrests  the  sight ! 
A  world  of  spirits  through  the  ether-blue 

Watches  by  day,  and  hovers  round  at  night  I 

0  Truth  !  thy  paths  are  arduous  to  pursue ; 
Now  near  us — with  us  ;  then  thy  distant  flight 

Provokes  eur  ardour  ;  and,  pursuing  still. 
We  light  upon  a  hillock,  or  a  rill. 

1  had  consign'd  me  wholly  to  the  clod. 
And  coolly  look'd  on  death  as  an  event 

Which  all  must  one  day  meet ;  and  thought  the  sod 

Would  cover,  in  annihilation  pent. 
Love,  hatred,  passion,  sorrow :  but,  O  God ! 

This  last  resort  of  wretchedness  is  rent 
In  twain,  and  there  appears  another  life : 
I'll  pause  an  instant  in  this  fearful  strife  ! 

"Almost  a  Christian" — more  an  Infidel; 

I  cannot  all  receive,  nor  yet  deny  : 
I  scorn  the  tales  we  hear  of  heaven  and  hell ; 

Nor  will  I  advocate  each  priestly  lie. 
Our  young  convictions  we  can  scarcely  quell  : 

The  deep  impressions  of  my  infancy 
Rush  at  this  moment  back  upon  my  heart. 
Which  beats,  all  stifling,  as  each  string  would  part. 

The  love  of  hfe  instinctive  in  the  mind. 

Here  finds  a  pabulum  to  feed  upon  ; 
And  though  it  be  but  of  a  dubious  kind. 

Too  pure  to  analyse,  nor  sense  can  con 
At  present  ;  yet,  I  doubt  not,  we  shall  find 

A  banquet,  full  and  sumptuous,  anon. 
Aid  us.  Great  Power   that  forra'd  !    ("  come  wind, 

come  rack;") 
Our  hand  is  on  the  plough — we'll  not  turn  back  ! 

Aid  us,  ye  shades  of  dear  departed  friends !  I 
Oh  !  is't  your  task  to  watch  around  the  dying  } 

To  soothe  us  as  we  hasten  to  our  ends. 

When  the  world  from  us  like  a  scroll  is  flying. 

In  dark  and  dreary  visions .''     Who  attends 
The  new-born  spirit,  when,  all  lifeless  lying. 

Our  bodies  seem  the  counterpart  of  death  ? 

Are  we  most  vital  when  we  yield  our  breath  ? 

Again  to  meet  the  friends  we  loved  in  life ; 

To  join  them  closer,  in  a  sweeter  land ; 
Emancipate  from  sublunary  strife  ; 

When,  fetterless  and  free,  we  soar  beyond 
The  precincts  of  our  clay  :  the  thought  is  rife 

AVith  ecstacy  itself;  endearing,  fond 
Emotion,  burning,  through  the  bosom  flies, 
'Till  the  hot  tear  boils  over  from  our  eyes  ! 
Eternal  being,  love,  and  consciousness. 

To  revel  in  infinity  of  joy  ! 
Then  who  would  shudder  at  the  dark  recess— 

The  gate  of  pleasures  that  can  never  cloy  ? 
"  Mors  janua  vitae  !  "*     Yes,  it  must  be ;  yes  ! 

Here  hail  and  tempest  for  a  while  annoy  ; 
But  there  fruition  shall  embrace  the  whole. 
I  pant,  I  fly  to  reach  the  destined  goal ! 
*  Death  is  the  gate  of  life. 


Is  there  a  heart  so  callous,  that  it  never 
Could  feel  affection's  anguish  at  the  hour 

AVhich  sunders  all  our  sympathies  for  ever. 
With  a  remorseless  and  unpitying  power  ? 

If  such  there  be, — the  storms  of  fate  may  lour  ; 
The  hurricane  may  blast ;  existence  sever  ; 

He's  gone,  unhonour'd,  and  without  a  sigh. 

'Tis  his  misfortune  that  he  cannot  die  ! 

Then  through  the  flood  of  ages  he  must  roam. 
In  lonely  desolation  ;  hopeless — lost ! 

Space  cannot  find  the  sordid  wretch  a  home  ; 
Himself  his  empire ;  driven,  beaten,  tost 

On  the  wild  surge  of  chaos  ;  still  to  come 
In  contact  with  himself;  from  all  divorced  ! 

Than  in  a  solitude  like  this  to  dwell 

The  Manichean  has  no  fiercer  hell. 

My  brain  is  whirling  in  a  sea  of  doubt ; 

My  mind  is  tortured  with  conflicting  cares ; 
I  know  not  what  to  think ;  for  every  thought 

Appears  entrammell'd  with  a  host  of  snares  ; 
Still  on  they  glide,  as  glides  the  silverv  trout. 

When  the  arch  angler  with  his  hook  prepares 
To  drag  him  from  his  element,  and  rear 
His  fading  beauties  in  the  mid -way  air. 

QUIZZICUS 


THE  SEER  OF  PREVORST. 

Dear  Shepherd, — The  following  passages  from  this 
singular  work  will  relate  to  that  "inward  language" 
which  this  somnambulist  not  only  spoke,  but  wrote,  in  a 
peculiar  character,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  first  letter. 
Pre\'ious  to  reporting  them,  I  may  be  allowed  to  throw 
together  a  few  observations,  from  my  limited  knowledge 
upon  the  subject,  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  extraor- 
dinary facts  detailed  by  her  physician.  Dr.  Justinus 
Kerner. 

We  all  remember  the  recent  noise  made  about  the 
"  unknown  tongue"  which  was  spoken  bv  the  followers 
of  the  late  Mr.  Irving.     If  that  uttered  by  the  Seer  of 
Prevorst  should  bear  any  analogy  to  it,  it  will  at  least  be 
a  curious  coincidence.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should 
resemble  that  original  language,  concerning  which  the 
etymologists  have  made  almost  as  much  noise,  it  will  be 
no  less  a  matter  of  strange  comparison.     More  recently, 
a  popular  reformer  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  Mr.  Richard 
CarUle,  has  laid  great  stress  upon  the  etymons  of  words, 
as  explanatory  of  the  origin  of  customs  and  ideas  lost  in 
the  darkness  of  time.     Be  it  so.     The  history  of  a  word, 
to  me,  is  as  good  evidence  as  any  other  history,  only  it 
must  stand  the  same  test  as  authentic  history  ;  there  must 
be  no  query-work,  no  system-buUding  about  it.     There 
is  this  difficulty,  too,  against  our  ready  acceptance  of 
any  root  of  a  word,  that  words  must  have  been  spoken 
long  before  any  grammarian  or  lexicographer  took  note 
of  their  import  and  derivation.     "  In  the  beginning  was 
the  word,  and  the  word  was  with  God."     So  says  revela- 
tion ;    and  so  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  his  famous  disqui- 
sition on  the  rise  and  progress  of  civilization,  when  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  language  must  have  been 
originally  given  by  inspiration  to  man,  otherwise  he  would 
have  remained  as  inarticulate  as  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  our 
day.     Certain  it  is,  that  the  affinities  of  language  have 
been  a  puzzle  to  all  etymologists.     The  endences  of  one 
origin,  whether  external  or  internal,  derivative  or  innate, 
are  too  convincing  to  permit  a  doubt  of  the  unity  of  lan- 
guages.    Some  have  explained  this  identity  in  the  ele- 
mentary parts  of  words,  by  referring  all  languages  to  the 
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Hebrew  stock  ;  others  have  traced  the  source  of  this  un- 
known river  to  the  Sanscrit.  Some  antiquarians  have 
contended  for  the  originaUty  of  the  Celtic ;  some  for 
that  of  the  Teutonic ;  and  Bryant  endeavours  to  crush 
the  pretensions  of  botli,  by  giving  the  pedigree  of  an 
imaginary  language,  spoken  by  an  imaginary  race,  ante- 
rior to  Celt  and  Goth  ;  and  lastly,  Professor  Murray 
outdid  all  his  predecessors  in  this  voyage  of  discovery,  by 
making  the  five  great  primary  languages — the  Celtic, 
Gothic,  Greek,  Sarmatian,  and  Persic — remount  to  the 
single  sound  ag.  This  ag,  according  to  him,  was  the 
Adam  of  speech ;  and  ag  had  nine  sons,  wag,  bag,  dag, 
gag,  lag,  inag,  nag,  rag,  and  sag,  who  founded  all  the 
races  of  words  in  all  the  tongues  that  have  been,  or 
ever  will  be.  So  much  for  the  profane  historians,  as 
they  may  be  calle.l,  upon  the  origin  of  speech.  Upon 
the  whole.  Professor  Murray  is  perhaps  the  most  learned 
and  ingenious  of  them  all,  and  has  put  it  out  of  the  power 
of  any  of  his  fellow-labourers  to  fling  a  stone  at  hira,  by 
the  vastness  of  erudition  which  he  has  brought  to  his 
subject,  and  by  the  acute  criticism  which  he  has  made  of 
many  parts  of  it.  After  his  splendid  and  portentous 
vagary,  the  attempts  of  other  dabblers  in  etymology  ap- 
pear to  be  the  mere  gabble  of  pigmies,  the  guesses  of  in- 
fants ;  and  notwithstanding  the  new  accessions  made  to 
this  S'iience,  ad  libitum,  by  the  discoveries  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic characters,  and  the  value  of  signs  antecedent  to 
all  other  written  or  graven  records,  it  is  possible  that  the 
rudiments  of  the  common  origin  of  languages  will  baffle 
all  the  attempts  of  the  inductive  philosophers,  and  remain, 
like  revelation,  a  sealed  book,  till  the  word  is  made  mani- 
fest by  the  spirit  of  truth. 

We  come  now  to  another  order  of  oracles  upon  the 
same  head.  In  ail  ages  the  Mystics  have  maintained  the 
virtue  of  certain  terms  and  characters,  which  had  no 
meaning  for  the  vulgar  world.  Vico,  in  his  Scientia 
Naova,  traced  all  language  through  three  stages,  which 
he  called  the  divine,  the  heroic,  and  the  vulgar.  This 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  division  of  Egyptian  letters 
into  hieroglyphic,  hieratic,  and  demotic.  The  heroic  and 
the  vulgar  tongues  easily  resolve  themselves  into  poetry 
and  prose,  which  in  all  languages  still  maintain  distinct 
provinces  to  themselves.  The  divine  language  and  scrip- 
ture bore  a  character  more  or  less  intelligible,  as  mankind 
advanced  towards  or  receded  from  the  great  epochs  of 
illumination,  which  might  be  called  the  Augustan  ages 
of  revelation. 

Even  when  the  light  had  become  dim,  certain  words 
retained  a  halo  of  ancient  mystical  meaning,  and  thence 
became  used  as  charms,  and  forms  of  incantation,  to  con- 
jure with.  The  saint,  as  well  as  the  sibyl  and  sorcerer, 
exercised  in  the  name  of  some  mysterious  power,  and 
with  the  traditional  formula  of  certain  words.  The 
alchyraist,  over  his  crucible,  uttered  sounds  of  unknown, 
and  therefore  terrific,  import ;  and  the  astrologer  heard  a 
voice,  and  read  a  language  in  the  stars,  "  a  music  in  the 
spheres,"  which  owed  its  value  to  the  revelations  of 
Magi,  Chaldean  sages,  prophets,  seers,  or  those  whom,  in 
modern  phrase,  we  should  call  unconscious  magnetists 
and  somnambulists. 

The  Freemasons  and  Rosicrucians  attempted  to  me- 
chanise this  sacred  mystery  of  words  and  signs  ;  but  they 
only  raised  a  scheme  of  jugglery  and  deception,  incom- 
patible with  its  divine  nature.  Jacob  Boehmen  and 
Swedenborg  were  both  conscious  that  there  were  things 
in  the  interior  world,  with  which  they  communed,  that 
required  a  language  other  than  the  ordinary  one  to  con- 
vey them.  This  caused  them  to  search  eut  and  invent  a 
whole  series  of  terms,  half  unintelligible  to  their  hearers; 


and,  indeed,  all  inventive  genius,  which  represents  one 
aspect  of  inspiration,  has  recourse  to  the  same  expedient. 
In  this  respect,  children,  whose  life  is  a  transition  from 
the  magnetic  state  to  the  solar  life  of  intelligence,  often 
outdo  grown  persons  in  their  appropriation  of  certain 
sounds  to  express  certain  feelings  within  themselves, 
which  terms  they  long  retain,  and  reluctantly  discard. 

The  declarations  of  somnambulists  at  length  led  en- 
quirers to  ?olve  what  appeared  inexplicable  in  this  use  of 
language,  as  a  means  of  incantation  ;  and  to  account  for 
the  essays  of  infants,  maniacs,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
to  give  utterance  to  an  inward  speech. 

These  declarations  repeatedly  affirmed  that  there  was 
an  inward  nature,  language,  or  mother- tongue,  from 
which  the  somnambulists  were  obliged  to  translate  what- 
ever escaped  from  them  in  their  soothsayings.  Mayer's 
somnambulist  assures  us,  that  often  these  translations 
could  not  be  depended  on,  particularly  in  matters  relating 
to  numbers,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  common  speech. 

In  the  "Archives  of  Animal  Magnetism,"  book  viii., 
section  1.,  some  samples  are  given  of  a  peculiar  "un- 
known tongue,"  by  a  somnambulist.  N't  imnarto  is  ap- 
])lied  to  the  dog ;  na  hlamaria,  the  bride  ;  ni  llimioclwr, 
the  bridegroom  ;  na  demos,  the  cat.  Clcmor  tona  in  diu 
aswinor,  meant.  While  I  love  thee,  I  quarrel  with  thee. 

This,  says  Kerner,  is  nothing  but  the  attempt  to  re- 
cover the  lost  language  of  the  soul.  His  seer  spoke  this 
language  so  fluently,  and  so  pertinently,  that  those  around 
her  learned  to  comprehend  at  last,  though  imperfectly,  her 
meaning.  It  stnxck  linguists  as  having  an  oriental  sound 
and  accent.  She  identified  it  with  her  feelings,  and 
stated  that  every  feeling  had  a  separate  word  and  sign, 
similar  in  that  respect  to  the  usual  exclamations  of  joy, 
grief,  pain,  &c.  A  like  language  lay  in  every  man's 
breast,  and  was  marked  with  a  cypher,  which  was  its 
character ;  for  every  thing  had  its  number,  which  number 
expressed  its  value,  meaning,  and  all  its  vaiious  relations 
to  other  things  and  beings.  "  She  did  not  think  it  with 
her  head ;  it  was  from  her  heart  it  came,  without  any 
effort ;  it  was  the  expression  of  her  inward  hfe.  There- 
fore, names,  and  titles,  and  modes  of  address,  such  as 
'  you'  instead  of  '  thou,'  were  incapable  of  utterance  in  it ; 
she  could  only  call  things  by  their  numbers  or  properties." 
Thus,  she  gave  names  to  those  about  her,  or  to  the  beings 
of  her  interior  spirit- world,  which  indicated  their  quali- 
ties. The  name  Emdachan  conveyed  the  following 
poetical  apostrophe: — "Thy  spirit  is  calm  and  still,  thy 
soul  tender,  thy  flesh  and  blood  hale  !" 

She  was  thoroughly  consistent  in  her  explanation  of 
words,  as  often  as  called  on  for  their  meaning.  Certain 
learned  philologists  descried  Coptic,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic 
prefixes  and  nouns,  in  the  names  she  gave  to  objects.  I 
cite  a  few  of  them  for  the  inspection  of  our  etymologists, 
and  the  initiated  of  the  unknown  tongue. 

Bjat,  the  hand ;  jn  jogi,  the  sheep ;  Elshaddai,  the 
self-sufficing  God  ;  handacadi,  physician ;  uhutana,  lady  ; 
chlann,  smooth  ;  schmado,  moon  ;  nohin.  no  ;  nochianne, 
nightingale;  biannafina,  variegated  flowers;  moi,  as;  foi, 
what ;  O  pasqua  non  ti  bjat,  handacadi  ?  Wilt  thou  not 
give  me  thy  hand,  physician  .''  O  mia  criss,  I  am ;  O  mia 
da,  I  have  ;  girro  danin  chado,  one  must  remain  there ; 
bonafintogirro,  one  must  depart;  optini poga,ihovL.  must 
sleep ;  mo  li  arato,  1  rest;  O  minio pachadastin,  I  am  fallen 
asleep  ;  posi  anin  cotta,  the  ring  is  full. 

Elohim  Majda  Djonem — magic  words  which  she  wrote 
in  an  amulet.  Several  tables  are  given  of  written  words, 
with  and  wuthout  their  numbers;  she  contended  that  the 
number  was  holier  than  the  sign,  and  gave  a  perfect  sense 
of  the  thing  signified.     Elshaddai,  without   the  number. 
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was  simply  God  ;  with  the  numbo-,  it  expressed  his  attri- 
butes, and  illuminated  the  mind  with  a  divine  light. 

She  could  not  give  a  perfect  alphabet  of  it ;  a  single 
letter  was  frequently  a  whole  word,  and  a  number  at  the 
same  time.  Her  physician  often  used  the  words,  optini 
pogu,  as  above,  to  set  her  asleep  ;  he  even  obtained  the 
same  effect  by  folding  them  in  a  letter,  and  placing  them 
upon  her  plexus  unknown  to  her. 

Here,  then,  is  a  cause  for  suspending  our  judgm.ent  as 
to  all  language  being  conventional,  arbitrary,  or  deriva- 
tive. The  fact  of  a  woman  extemporising  a  language, 
however  remote  from  copious,  and  uniformly  applying 
the  same  term  to  the  same  idea,  is  unaccountable,  on 
liie  supposition  of  its  being  a  product  of  invention  and 
memory  ;  but  here  the  language  was  both  more  copious 
and  more  expressive  than  the  vulgar  tongue  of  his  coun- 
try, and  she  had  no  retention,  no  power  of  refreshing  her 
memory  of  it  in  her  waking  state :  a  glance,  too,  at  the 
at  the  words  will  convince  any  tyro  in  languages  that  this 
spontaneous  speech  was  totally  removed  from  the  genius 
of  the  German,  her  mother-tongue.  It  bears  a  Celtic 
diaracter  and  construction,  in  opposition  to  the  Teuto- 
nic idiom  of  her  native  dialect. 

I  know  there  is  an  easy  way  of  solving  this  difficulty, 
by  invalidating  the  testimony  of  Kerner,  Eschenmayer, 
Crorres,  and  the  witnesses  appealed  to  ;  but  this  is  dis- 
honouring human  nature,  and  consequently  one's-self.  I 
prefer  the  explanation  which  the  bipolar  theory  affords 
us  of  this  phenomenon,  and  I  leave  these  few  guesses  in 
the  hands  of  the  Shepherd  and  the  Alpine  Philosopher,  for 
future  development.  May  there  not  be  a  universal  and 
an  individual  laingMdige}  May  not  this  double  language 
correspond  to  the  heart  and  the  brain,  and  yet  have  one 
centre  in  common?     !May  not  the  division  of  the  poles 


be  as  follow: — 

Positive. 

Brain, 

Conventional 

Languages  of  the  West. 

Teutonic 

Lowland  Dialects. 

Male. 


Negative. 

Plexus. 

Involuntary 

Languages  of  the  East. 

Celtic 

Highland  Dialects. 

Female. 


From  the  oscillatory  movement  of  the  poles,  it  would 
arise  that  the  spontaneous  or  original  %vouldbe  continu- 
ally acting  upon  and  transfusing  itself  into  the  voluntary 
or  individual  language,  as  the  divine  will  pours  itself 
into  the  human  will,  and  insensibly  absorbs  it.     Hence 
the  coincidence  in  the  roots  of  all  languages;  they  are  dia- 
lects or  deviations  from  one  original,  universal  speech, 
which  does  not  become  universal  by  growth,  as  some  sur- 
mise,  but  individual  by  corruption.     It  was  and  is  from 
the  beginning.     The  thirty  years'  dream  of  Leibnitz  to 
discover  or  produce  this  universal  tongue,  by  arranging 
language  like  a  nomenclature  of  chemistry,  to  indicate 
the  properties  of  things,  was  therefore  absurd,  because  it 
was  creating  over  again  creation.     A  universal  language 
needs  not  to  be  taught,  it  must  be  revealed,  that  is, 
brought  from  the  inward  to  the  outward.     It  coincides 
very  well  with  the  doctrine  of  universaUsm,  to  consider 
all  the  revelations,  charms,  and  mystic  use  of  language  of 
, -the  past,  as  mere  individual  types  and  partial  miracles; 
and  to  admit  a  universal,  divine,  spontaneous  language, 
which  shall  be  spoken  equally  with  the  other  sectarian 
dialects,  when  men  are  gathered  into  one  fold,  and  in- 
formed by  the  spirit  of  all  truth.-;— Yours, 

NEBULA. 


CONNEXION  BETWEEN  NATURAL  AND 
REVEALED  RELIGION. 
{From  Lord  Brovgham's-  Discourse.) 
It   may   be  proved,   or   allowed,    that   there   is   a  God, 
though   it  be  denied  that  he  sent  any  message  to  man, 
through  men   or  other  intermediate  agents  ;    as  indeed 
the  Epicureans  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  gods,  but 
held  them  to  keep  whoUy  aloof  from  human  affairs,  leav- 
ing the  world,  physical  as  well  as  moral,   to  itself,  with- 
out the  least  interference  in  its  concerns.      But   Revela- 
tion cannot  be  true  if  Natural  Religion  is  false,  and  can- 
not be  demonstrated  strictly  by  any  argument,  or  esta- 
blished by  any   evidence,   without  proving   or  assuming 
the  latter.      A  little  attention  to  the  subject  will  clearly 
prove  this  proposition. 

Suppose  it  were  shown  by  incontestable  proofs  that  a 
messenger  sent  immediately  from  heaven  had  appeared  on 
the  earth;  suppose,  to  make  the  case  more  strong  against 
our  argument,  that  this  messenger  arrived  in  our  own 
days,    nay  appeared  before  our  eyes,  and  showed  his  di- 
vine title  to  have  his  message  believed,  by  performing 
miracles  in   our  presence.      No  one  can  by   possibiUty 
imagine  a  stronger  case ;    for  it  excludes  all   arguments 
upon  the  weight  or  the  fallibility  of  testimony  ;    it  as- 
sumes all  the  ordinary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Revela- 
tion to  be  got  over.      Now  even  this  strong  evidence 
would  not  at  all  establish  the  truth  of  the  G0ctri;.e  pro- 
mulgated by  the  messenger ;  for  it  would  not  show  that 
the  story  he  brought  was  worthy  of  belief  in   any   one 
particular  except  his  supernatural  powers.    These  would 
be  demonstrated  by  his  working  miracles.      All  the  rest 
of  his  statement  would  rest  on  his  assertion.      But  a  be- 
ing capable  of  working  miracles  might  very  well  be  ca- 
pable of  deceiving  us.      The  possession    of  power  does 
not  of  necessity  exclude  either  fraud  or  malice.     This 
messenger  might  come  from  an  evil  as  well  as  from   a 
good  being  ;  he  might  come  from  more  beings  than  one; 
or  be  might  come  from  one  being  of  many  existing  in 
the  universe.    When  Christianity  xvas  first  promulgated, 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  not  denied  by  the  ancients  ; 
but  it  was  asserted  that  they  came  from  evil  beings,   and 
that  he  was  a  magician.      Such  an  explanation  was  con- 
sistent with  the  kind  of  belief  to   which  the  votaries  of 
polytheism  were  accustomed.    They  were  habitually  cre- 
dulous of  miracles  and  of  divine  interpositions.      But 
their  argument  was  not  at  all  unphilosophical.     There  is 
nothing  whatever  inconsistent  in  the  power  to  work  mi- 
racles  being   conferred  upon  a  man  or  a  minister  by  a 
supernatural  being,  vrho  is  either  of  limited  power  him- 
self, or  of  great  malignity,   or  who  is  one  of  many  such 
beings.      Yet  it  is  certain  that  no  means  can  be  devised 
for  attesting  the  supernatural  agency  of  any  one,   except 
such  a  power  of  Avorkiug  miracles ;    therefore  it  is  plain 
that  no  sufficient  evidence  can  ever  be  given  by  direct 
Revelation  alone  in  favour  of  the  great  ti-uths  of  religion. 
The  messenger  in  question  might  have  power  to  work 
miracles  without  end,  and  yet  it  v^ould  remain  unproved, 
either  that  God  was  omnipotent,   and  one,    and  benevo- 
lent; or  that  he  destined  liis  creatures  to  a  future  state, 
or  that  he  had  made  them   such  as  they  are  in   their 
pressnt  state.      All  this  might  be  true,  indeed  ;  but  its 
truth  would  rest  only  on  the  messenger's  assertion,   and 
upon  whatever  internal  evidence  the  nature  of  his  com- 
munication afforded ;  and  it  might  be  false,  without  the 
least  derogation  to  the  truth  of  the  fact  that  he  came 
from  a  superior  being,  and  possessed  the  power  of  sus- 
pending the  laws  of  nature. 

But  the  doctrines  of  the  existence  of  a  deity  and  of 
his  attributes,  which  Natural  Religion  teaches,  preclude 
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the  possibility  of  such  ambiguities,  and  remove  all  those 
difficulties.  We  thus  learn  that  the  Creator  of  the  world 
is  one  and  the  same  ;  and  we  come  to  know  his  attri- 
butes, not  merely  of  power,  which  alone  the  direct  com- 
munication by  miracles  could  convey,  but  of  wisdom  and 
goodness.  Built  upon  this  foundation,  the  message  of 
Revelation  becomes  at  once  unimpeachable  and  invalu- 
able. It  converts  every  inference  of  reason  into  cer- 
tainty, and,  above  all,  it  communicates  the  Divine  Being's 
intentions  respecting  our  own  lot,  with  a  degree  of  pre- 
cision which  the  inferences  of  Natural  Theology  very 
imperfectly  possess.  This,  in  truth,  is  the  chief  superi- 
ority of  Revelation,  and  this  is  the  praise  justly  given  to 
the  Gospel  in  sacred  writ — not  that  it  teaches  the  being 
and  attributes  of  God,  but  that  it  brings  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light. 

It  deserves,  however,  to  be  remarked,  in  perfect  con- 
sistency with  the  argument  which  has  here  been  main- 
tained, that  no  mere  revelation,  no  direct  message,  how- 
ever avouched  by  miraculous  gifts,  could  prove  the 
faithfulness  of  the  promises  held  out  by  the  messenger, 
excepting  by  the  slight  inference  which  the  nature  of  the 
message  might  afford.  The  portion  ofhis  credentials 
which  consisted  of  his  miraculous  powerscould  not  prove 
it.  For  unless  we  had  first  ascertained  the  unity  and  the 
benevolence  of  the  being  that  sent  him,  as  those  miracles 
only  prove  power,  he  might  be  sent  to  deceive  us  j  and 
thus  the  hopes  held  out  by  him  might  be  delusions. 
The  doctrines  of  Natural  Religion  here  come  to  our 
aid,  and  secure  our  belief  to  the  messenger  of  one  Be- 
ing, whose  goodness  they  have  taught  us  to  trust. 

In  other  respects,  the  services  of  Natural  Religion 
are  far  from  inconsiderable,  as  subsidiary  to,  and  co- 
operative with,  the  great  help  of  Revelation.  Thus, 
were  our  whole  knowledge  of  the  Deity  drawn  from 
Revelation,  its  foundation  must  become  Aveaker  and 
weaker  as  the  distance  in  point  of  time  increases  from 
the  actual  interposition.  Tradition,  or  the  evidence  of 
testimony,  must  of  necessity  be  its  only  proof :  for  per- 
petual miracles  must  he  wrought  to  give  us  evidence  by 
our  own  senses.  Now,  a  perpetual  miracle  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms ;  ffor  the  exception  to,  or  suspension  of, 
the  laws  of  nature  so  often  repeated  would  destroy  the 
laws  themselves,  and  with  the  laws  the  force  of  the  ex- 
ception or  suspension.  Upon  testimony,  then,  all  Reve- 
lation must  rest.  Every  age  but  the  one  in  which  the 
miracles  were  wrought,  and  every  country  but  the  one 
that  witnessed  them — indeed,  all  the  people  of  that 
country  itself  save  those  actually  present — must  receive 
the  proofs  which  they  afford  of  Divine  interposition  up- 
on the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  and  of  those  to  whom 
eye-witnesses  told  it.  Even  if  the  miracles  were'exhibited 
before  all  the  nations  of  one  age,  the  next  must  believe 
upon  the  authority  of  tradition  ;  and  if  we  suppose  the 
interposition  to  be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  each  repeti- 
tion would  incalculably  weaken  its  force,  because  the  laws 
of  nature,  though  not  wholly  destroyed,  as  they  must  be 
by  a  constant  violation,  would  yet  lose  their  prevailing 
force,  and  each  exception  would  become  a  slighter  proof 
of  supernatural  agency.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  the 
proofs  of  Natural  Religion ;  repetition  only  strengthens 
and  extends  them.  VV^e  are  by  no  means  affirming  that 
Revelation  would  lose  its  sanction  by  lapse  of  time, 
as  long  as  it  had  the  perpetually  new  and  living  evidence 
of  Natural  Religion  to  support  it.  We  are  only  show- 
ing the  use  of  that  evidence  to  Revelation  by  examining 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  its  entire  removal,  and 
seeing  how  ill-supported  the  truths  of  Revelation  would 
be,  if  the  prop  were  withdrawn  which  they  borrow  from 
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Natural  Theology  ;  for  then  they  would  rest  upon  tradi- 
tion alone. 

In  truth,  it  is  with  Natural  Religion  as  with  many  of 
the  greatest  blessings  of  our  sublunary  lot:  they  are  so 
common,  so  habitually  present  lo  and  enjoyed  by  us, 
that  we  become  insensible  of  their  value,  and  only  esti- 
mate them  aright  when  we  lose  them,  or  fancy  them  lost. 
Accustomed  to  handle  the  truths  of  Revelation  in  con- 
nexion with,  and  in  addition  to,  those  of  Natural  Theo- 
logy, and  never  having  experienced  any  state  of  mind  in 
which  we  were  without  the  latter,  we  forget  how  essen- 
tial they  are  to  the  former.  As  we  are  wont  to  forget 
the  existence  of  the  air  we  constantly  breathe,  until  put 
in  mind  of  it  by  some  violent  change  threatening  suffoca- 
tion, so  it  requires  a  violent  fit  of  abstraction,  to  figure 
to  ourselves  the  state  of  our  belief  in  Revelation  were  the 
lights  of  natural  religion  withdrawn.  The  existence  and 
attributes  of  a  God  are  so  familiarly  proved  by  every 
thing  around  us,  that  we  can  hardly  picture  to  ourselves 
the  state  of  our  belief  in  this  great  truth,  if  we  only  knew 
it  by  the  testimony  borne  to  miracles,  which,  however  au- 
thentic, were  yet  wrought  in  a  remote  age  and  distant 
region. 

The  use  of  Natural  Theology  to  the  believer  in  Re- 
velation is  equally  remarkable  in  keeping  alive  the  feel- 
ings of  piety  and  devotion.  As  this  topic  has  occurred 
under  a  former  head,  it  is  only  to  be  presented  here  in 
close  connexion  with  Revealed  Religion.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, then,  that  even  the  inspired  penmen  have  con- 
stant recourse  to  the  views  which  are  derived  from  the 
contemplation  of  nature  when  they  would  exalt  the 
Deity  by  a  description  ofhis  attributes,  or  inculcate  sen- 
timents of  devotion  towards  him.  "  How  excellent," 
says  the  Psalmist,  "  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  !  thou 
hast  set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens.  I  will  consider  the 
heavens,  even  the  work  of  thy  fingers;  the  moon  and  the 
stars  which  thou  hast  ordained."  See  also  that  singu- 
larly beautiful  poem  the  139th  Psalm;  and  the  Book  of 
Job,  from  the  38th  to  the  41st  chapter. 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  is  to  be  found  of  particu- 
larity and  precision  in  any  thing  that  has  been  revealed 
to  us  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Godhead.  For  the 
wisest  purposes  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  veil  in  awful 
mystery  almost  all  the  attributes  of  the  Ancient  of  Days 
beyond  what  natural  reason  teaches.  By  direct  interpo- 
sition, through  miraculous  agency,  we  become  acquainted 
with  his  will,  and  are  made  more  certain  of  his  existence; 
but  his  peculiar  attributes  are  nearly  the  same  in  the 
Tolurae  of  nature  and  in  that  of  his  revealed  word. 

As  we  profess  to  belong  to  no  party,  and  to  every  party 
in  existence,  we  must,  in  accordance  with  our  principles, 
give  a  little  nourishment  to  all.  Both  the  mystic  and 
the  materialist  are  our  brethren,  partaking  of  our  common 
nature,  and  possessing  a  claim  upon  our  sympathy  and 
our  indulgence,  to  which  we  cordially  subscribe  in  the 
spirit  of  universal  charity.  There  are  some  peculiarities 
in  which  they  never  can  agree,  because  their  organizations 
are  different ;  and  therefore  we  do  not  expect  the  mystic 
to  unclothe  himself  of  his  mysticity,  or  the  materialist  of 
his  materiality ;  but  by  introducing  the  two  to  each  other, 
as  the  friends  of  genuine  liberty,  and  the  enemies  of  all  ' 
/orma/ religion  and  hypocrisy,  we  may  at  least  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  vanguard  of  progress,  and  expand  the 
views  of  both,  by  embracing  the  whole  field  of  human 
thought  in  our  system  of  instruction.  This  is  our  apo- 
logy for  articles  which  may  not  suit  the  intellectual 
appetites  of  some. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

We  shall  bring  forward  a  few  more  of  the  great  subjects 
of  religions,  as  we  did  last  week,  and  show  that  they  are  all 
both  true  and  false;  that  is,  they  contain  a  positive  and  a 
negative  principle,  which  can  find  analogous  proofs  and  il- 
lustrations in  its  support  throughout  the  whole  sphere  of 
nature.  Therefore,  all  men  are  justified  in,  and  have  good 
reasons  for,  their  respective  creeds,  and  we  have  equally 
good  reasons  for  receiving  them  all  and  rejecting  them 
all.  They  neutralize  each  other  in  the  moral,  sentient, 
and  divine  principle  of  love,  which  employs  intellect 
merely  as  a  menial  servant  to  cater  for  its  pleasures.  God 
is  love,  and  nothing  ever  can  be  truly  beneficial  to  the 
species  at  large,  which  has  not  love  for  its  source,  and 
love  for  its  object.  Truth,  error,  wisdom,  and  igno- 
rance, are  all  alike  elements  of  nature,  are  equally  use- 
ful in  their  place,  and  are  only  to  be  valued  by  the 
amount  of  pure  happiness  which  they  communicate  to 
the  moral  and  sentient  being.  In  a  perfect  being  there 
is  neither  truth  nor  error,  knowledge  nor  ignorance,  but 
something  which  partakes  of  the  attributes  of  both. 

SIN. 

TherQ  is  a  difference  in  moral  actions,  which  distin- 
guishes them  by  the  two  genuine  epithets  of  good  and 
evil;  the  good  being  that  which  communicates  happi- 
ness, the  evil  that  which  destroys  it;  consequently,  sin 
is  moral  evil. 

But  if  obedience  to  any  given  precept  were  strictly 
and  religiously  performed  by  man,  there  never  could  be 
any  progress  in  society,  for  it  is  only  from  resistance  or 
disobedience  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  growth  of 
the  species  proceeds.  What  is  the  duty  of  man  in  one 
stage  of  progress  is  not  his  duty  in  another;  and  the  spi- 
rit of  rebellion  destroys  the  old  law  by  refusing  to  keep 
it;  and  thus  reformation  proceeds  by  the  spirit  of  dis- 
obedience; but  the  spirit  of  disobedience  is  sin|:  sin,  there- 
fore, is  not  moral  evil,  but  the  spirit  of  progression  in  man. 

THE    WILL    OF   GOD. 

Every  thing  that  takes  place  is  according  to  the  will  of 
God;  which  makes  the  proposition  amount  to  the  very 
samething  as  saying  that  God  has  no  will  at  aH,  that  is, 
no  will  in  man  distinct  from  the  will  of  man  himself;  for 
■whatever  God  wills  he  makes  man  do,  either  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  whether  it  be  a  work  of  mercy  or  of  judg- 
ment. 

Moral  evU  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  inasmuch  as 
God  is  the  personification  of  moral  good,  to  which  moral 
evil  is  at  present  opposed,  although  it  ultimately  leads  to 
it.    Some  are  further  in  advance  in  moral  good  than 


others,  and  those  are  better  men,  more  divine,  inasmuch 
as  they  effect  more  immediate  good.  Of  such  it  may  be 
vulgarly  said,  they  act  more  in  conformity  to  the  Divine 
will  than  other  men.  The  saying,  however,  is  not  lite- 
rally true,  for  we  can  easily  suppose  a  case  in  which  a 
murderer  may  effect  more  general  good  to  society  than 
a  gentler  and  more  amiable  character. 

JUSTICE    OF    GOD. 

This  is  an  axiom  which  needs  no  proof.  If  a  man  is 
not  just  to  himself,  he  must  be  a  regular  fool.  The  jus- 
tice of  God  is  merely  the  equilibrium  or  harmony  of 
nature;  his  own  repose  and  tranquillity  of  mind:  we 
are  all  members  of  his  body. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  God.  He  is  the 
beau-ideal  of  injustice,  for  he  contains  the  infinitely  great 
and  the  infinitely  little  in  himself,  and  has  created  the 
greatest  conceivable  distinctions  in  organized  beings, 
making  some  infinitely  weak,  and  stupid,  and  helpless; 
whilst  he  has  clothed  others  with  mental  and  physical 
energies  of  indefinite  extent.  Besides,  if  God  is  not  un- 
just, who  else  can  be  so?  We  all  live  and  breathe  in 
him,  and  can  inherit  notliing  but  his  universal  nature. 
We  are  all  sprigs  of  one  common  stock.  Injustice  is  the 
soul  of  action;  nature  would  be  a  dead  calm  without  it. 
It  is  a  splendid  moral  attribute  of  God,  which  the  priests 
of  the  old  world  have  never  had  the  wit  to  discover. 
The  fear  of  the  devil  blinds  one  eye,  and  they  see  but 
dimly  with  the  other.  Thus  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
speaks  of  the  priesthood  in  a  body,  personified  by  the 
name  of  an  idol  shepherd:  '•'  Wo  to  the  idol  shepherd 
that  leaveth  the  flock :  the  sword  shall  be  on  his]  arm 
(one  arm)  and  his  right  eye:  his  arm  shall  be  clean  dried 
up,  and  his  right  eye  shall  be  utterly  darkened."  Zech. 
ii.  17. 

WISDOM    OF    GOD. 

Self-evident  also,  inasmuch  as  all  natural  action,  uni- 
versal and  particular  laws,  are  merely  operations  of  his 
will,  and  workings  of  his  power. 

But  if  God  were  not  infinitely  ignorant  also,  how  could 
he  exist?  How  could  he  act?  What  could  he  act  upon? 
His  body  must  be  as  infinitely  ignorant  as  his  mind  is 
infinitely  wise.  Matter  is  this  negative  or  passive  prin- 
ciple, the  incorporation  of  ignorance,  and  a  valuable  and 
indispensable  attribute  of  God.  We  might  even  show 
the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  ignorance  in  God,  but  we  do 
not  wish  to  go  too  deep;  at  the  same  time  we  inyist  upon 
his  omniscience,  that  is,  perfect  consciousness  of  every, 
the  minutest,  movement  in  nature. 

ELECTION    AND    REPROBATION. 

All  Nature  is  full  of  this  twofold  system,  and  it  is  folly 
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to  argue  about  the  justice  or  injustice  of  it:  it  is  both  jos- 

tice  and  injustice^  or  naither.  It  cannot  be  otherwise;  we 
cannot  imagine  it  otherwise.  We  cannot  all  do  the  same 
work,  or  personify  the  same  principles.  Some  must  act 
the  honourable,  and  others  the  dishonourable;  some  the 
wise,  others  the  foolisli ;  some  the  high,  others  the  low; 
some  the  social,  and  others  the  unsocial  parts;  some  must 
be  men,  and  others  must  be  brutes ;  and  if  there  were  not 
this  unequal,  arbitrary,  elective,  and  reprobative  distribu- 
tion of  the  material  of  the  universe,  pray  what  would  the 
universe  be?  "  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay 
of  the  same  lump,  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honour,  and 
another  unto  dishonour?"  Who  but  a  fool  would  dis- 
pute this  truism?  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  unjust.  It 
is  the  very  essence  of  injustice,  or  the  quintessence,  if 
that  is  stronger. 

But  is  it  true  what  the  priests  say  about  election  and 
reprobation?  That  is  a  different  thing.  If  the  Chris- 
tian priests,  like  the  .Jewish  priests  of  old,  have  mistaken 
a  mere  temporary  and  individual  type  for  a  great  natural 
or  universal  principle,  they  have  done  so  because  they 
were  blinded  for  the  time  being;  but  they  have  had  their 
day,  and  a  new  move  is  begun;  a  more  liberal  and  uni- 
versal system  of  interpretation  is  suggested  to  the  human 
mind,  and  wUl  grow  with  the  growth  of  youth.  What  the 
priest  applies  to  the  individual,  is  only  true  of  the  univer- 
sal. There  is  a  good  and  bad  in  eve  man  ;  the  bad  is 
cursed,  the  good  is  blessed;  the  old  m  of  the  heart  goes 
to  hell,  and  the  new  man  of  the  heart  goes  to  heaven;  so 
that  every  man  is  damned,  because  every  man  is  wicked; 
and  every  man  is  saved,  because  no  man  is  wicked:  he  is 
just  as  God  made  him,  and  God  has  borne  the  sins  of  us 
all.  "  Cast  your  burden  on  the  Lord,"  pilgrim;  do  not  be 
such  a  fool  as  to  carry  your  own  sins  about  with  you,  when 
Christ  has  promised  to  bear  them  all.  What  a  fool  you 
must  be  to  acknowledge  yourself  a  debtor,  when  your 
friend  has  paid  all  your  debts.  You  are  free,  you  sim- 
pleton; and  if  you  have  not  the  sense  to  see  your  free- 
dom, you  must  just  become  a  slave. 

"  There  is  a  hell ;  there  is  no  hell."  If  you  don't 
understand  that  contradiction,  you  have  not  read  the 
Shepherd  carefully. 

You  may  say  it  is  nonsense  to  falk  so.  So  it  is;  all 
nonsense;  and  what  is  nature  but  a  mass  of  nonsense, 
which  you  cannot  comprehend?  But  there  is  no  greater 
nonsense  than  the  thing  you  understand,  or  think  you 
understand.  Did  you  ever  know  a  good  fellow,  who  was 
not  a  bad  fellow:  and  did  you  ever  know  a  bad  fellow, 
who  was  not  a  good  fellow?  What  a  fool  the  Shepherd 
must  be  to  talk  so  !  The  Shepherd  is  a  fool,  and  thanks 
God  for  it;  as  an  Apostle  has  said,  "  We  must  become 
fools  that  we  may  be  wise,"  "^for  the  wisdom  of  man  is 
foolishness  with  God." 

CAUSE    AND    EFFECT. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  exclusive  cause  and  effect, 
because  every  thing  is  cause  and  effect.  What  a  mass  of 
confusion  theologians  and  infidels  have  bewildered  their 
brains  withal  about  those  two  words  !  The  theologian 
wants  to  represent  God  as  a  cause  only,  and  not  an  effect 
also,  always  looking  with  one  eye,  because  the  other  is  ut- 
terly darkened.  The  infidel  bewilders  himself  and  others^ 


by  infetrring,  first,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  eterna 
succession  of  cause  and  effect,  that  there  is  no  first  cause, 
and  then,  as  a  corollary,  that  there  is  no  God.  What  a 
splendid  discovery!  how  consoling!  Neither  of  them 
ever  conceived  the  very  simple  fact,  that  God  is  both 
cause  and  effect,  both  positive  and  negative.  Hume  and 
other  infidels  say,  that  because  one  thing  follows  ano- 
ther regularly,  we  have  no  right  to  conclude  that  the  one 
is  the  cause  of  the  other ;  thus  night  regularly  follows 
day,  but  day  is  not  the  cause  of  night.  This  has  been 
accounted  a  witty  argument.  But  neither  Hume  nor 
any  of  his  school,' nor  of  the  school  of  the  priests,  not- 
withstanding all  their  logic,  ever  imagined  the  simple 
fact  (or,  if  they  did,  neglected  to  reason  upon  it)  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  causes,  a  positive  and  a  negative, 
and  that  day  is  the  negative  cause  of  night,  for  it  causes 
night  by  disappearing. 

Cause  is  always  double,  and  effect  is  single,  being  the 
product;  therefore  cause  and  effect  have  a  threefold  be- 
ing. No  power  in  nature  acts  singly;  it  has  a  mutual  ac- 
tion with  another  active  or  passive  power,  and  these  two 
produce  an  effect.  These  three  are  one.  The  effect  is 
the  last,  and  is  the  emblem  of  rest,  or  the  consummation. 

Effects  are  merely  particular  causes  begotten  of  the 
universal  cause,  and  begetting  other  causes  in  succession; 
so  that  all  nature  is  a  cause,  and  all  nature  is  an  effect; 
or  neither  cause  nor  effect,  for  the  two  neutralize  each 
other.  God  is  the  first  and  last  cause,  and  the  first  and 
last  effect;  but  there  is  no  first  cause,  for  there  is  no  be- 
ginning; and  no  last  effect,  for  there  can  be  no  end.  If 
you  don't  understand  this,  it  is  because  it  is  unintelligi- 
ble, as  all  sound  universal  principles  are.  Ignorance  is 
our  common  mother. 

BIGHT    AND    WRONG. 

Every  thing  is  right,  because  it  belongs  to  nature. 

Every  thing  is  wrong,  because  it  has  a  successor.  That 
which  is  right  for  a  time  is  not  necessarily  right  for  ever, 
and  when  its  work  is  done  it  becomes  a  nuisance. 

Truth  is  very  good,  and  so  is  deception.  Could  you 
play  a  game  at  chess  without  the  latter  ?  All  the  inte- 
rest of  the  game  consists  in  deceiving  your  opponent. 
And  what  is  social  intercourse  but  a  game? — only  let  us 
make  it  as  innocent  as  possible.  Deception  is  only  evil 
when  it  is  employed  to  create  personal  misery.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  error;  it  is  a  necessary  element  of 
nature.  Let  the  saints  and  the  perfectibUians  talk  as  they 
may  about  truth  and  its  relatives,  life  is  of  no  worth, 
either  here  or  hereafter,  without  a  little  mixture  of  error 
and  deception.  They  are  like  wine  and  spirits,  good  in 
moderation,  destructive  only  when  taken  in  excess.  Then 
we  may  tell  as  many  lies  as  we  please?  If  you  do  tell 
lies,  then  nobody  will  believe  you  when  you  tell  the  truth. 
There  is  nothing  more  detestable  than  lying.  Public 
opinion  determines  the  points  upon  which  you  may  de- 
ceive or  conceal  the  truth.  Do  not  deviate  much  from 
this  moral  standard  :  it  will  become  purer  as  the  educa- 
tion  of  man  progresses.  But  if  you]  have  a  very  fasti- 
dious conscience,  by  all  means  follow  it,  A  conscientious 
man  is  an  honourable  man.  If  your  conscience  be  very 
nice  about  certain  forms  and  modes  of  conduct,  sanc- 
tioned by  general  practice,  then  the  Devil  will  tease  you 
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for  yoxir  over-righteousness;  and  if  your  conscience  is 
not  nice  in  respect  to  the  moral  duties  you  owe  to 
your  neighbour,  then  God  will  tease  and  punish  you. 
There  are  fools  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 


ON  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

"  Remember,  I  deceive  thee  not. 
Nor  have  I  tempted  thee  ; 
Thou  comcst  of  thy  own  accord. 
And  actest  knowingly." 

Satan,  in  Soutltet/'s  ''  All  for  Love." 

It  is  upon  madness  again  that  I  write, — a  pretty  subject 
for  one  who  must  devote  the  midnight  hours  to  hterary 
gallopades.  Perhaps  the  author  of  these  lines  may  soon 
afford  a  new  specimen  of  insanity,  namely,  the  midnight- 
writing  monomania,  for  I  feel  that  his  brain  begins  to 
turn  topsy-turvy.  AV'herefore,  before  the  evolution  be 
completed,  it  is  needful  to  have  done  ivith  his  letters  on 
mental  diseases. 

The  demonomania^  or  the  possession  with  evil  spirits, 
is  the  subject  with  which  I  intend  to  amuse  my  readers. 
In  order  to  understand  this  kind  of  disorder,  we  must 
try  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  devil. 

The  devil  is  a  name  which  has  a  great  many  significa- 
tions ;  it  signifies  now  something  good,  now  something 
bad.  If  a  woman  has  a  piercing  tongue,  and  an  ill 
temper,  you  call  her  a  devil,  incarnate ;  a  good  devil  means 
an  honest  fellow ;  if  a  woman  be  very  fine,  some  ex- 
claim,  "  A  devilish  fine  piece  of  womankind  ! "  I  have 
seen  a  whole  sheet  of  caricatures  of  the  devil,  and  have 
read  a  large  octavo  volume  containing  his  history.  Lu- 
ther, the  great  reformer,  was  plagued  by  the  devil. 
Sometimes  he  expelled  him  from  his  presence  by  singing 
some  hymns  ;  and  once,  whilst  translating  the  Scriptures^, 
and  the  arch-fiend  appearing  before  him  to  disturb  his 
work,  the  holy  man  became  in  such  a  passion,  that  he 
took  up  his  inkstand  and  threw  it  at  the  devil ;  the 
traveller  who  visits  the  ^Vartburg,  is  shown  by  the 
castellan  the  marks  of  ink  that  was  spilt  in  that  memora- 
ble battle.  The  devil  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  snake  to 
seduce  the  first  woman  ;  and  he  has  often  assumed  the 
form  of  a  woman  to  seduce  men.  A  devil  having  com- 
mitted some  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  infernal  king- 
dom, was  condemned  to  assume  the  figure  of  a  man,  and 
get  a  wife.  This  daughter  of  E  ve  so  completely  played 
the  devil  with  the  devil,  that  he  flew  back  in  despair  to 
his  master,  and  would  rather  suffer  any  other  punish- 
ment than  that  of  matrimonial  broils.  The  worshippers 
of  the  devil  are  many,  because  he  is  the  father  of  three 
things  of  which  mankind  are  so  fond,  namely,  gold, 
pride,  and  deception.  The  devils,  however,  have  some 
degree  of  honesty  ;  you  can  safely  make  a  compact  with 
them,  and  if  you  are  cheated  in  the  bargain  it  is  your 
own  fault. 

Once  a  poor  fellow  wished  to  have  some  money  from 
the  devil ;  and  he  obtained  it  under  one  of  these  three 
conditions :  to  seduce  his  neighbour's  wife,  to  kill  his 
neighbour,  or  to  get  himself  drunk.  The  man  chose  and 
performed  the  last  condition.     He  got  drunk;  whilst  in 


liquor  he  seduced  his  neighbour's  wife  ;  the  neighbour 
unfortunately  popped  in  at  an  unlucky  moment,  and  the 
drunkard  took  a  knife  and  stabbed  him.  This  fragment 
from  the  history  of  the  devil  ought  to  be  prefixed  to  all 
the  programmes  of  the  temperance  societies.  Silk  B. 
could  make  a  great  fuss  \^-ith  it. 

The  devils  are  also  fond  of  fun ;  they  were  the  first 
inventors  of  the  social  festivals.  On  certain  days,  or  ra- 
ther on  certain  nights,  they  assemble  in  certain  places, 
and  drink  and  dance,  and  make  love  with  the  fair  ones, 
nearly  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  done  at  our  festivals. 
They  Uke  to  promote  the  expansion  of  feehngs  as  well  as 
any  modern  philanthropist.  A  beautiful  description  of 
such  festivals  is  to  be  found  in  Shelley's  posthumous 
works,  translated  from  the  original  German  of  Goethe. 

Now,  having  given  some  illustrations  of  the  nature  of 
the  devil,  the  reader  may  easily  comprehend  the  term 
of  demonomania,  or  possession  of  the  devil. 

There  are  people  who  think  that  some  devil  has  en- 
tered  their  bodies,  and  makes  them  laugh,  cry,  jump, 
fall  into  fits,  mew,  bellow,  roar,  strike  blows,  and  scratch, 
against  their  own  will. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  the  devil  really  plays 
such  tricks  upon  mankind  ;  at  least  the  fact  of  people 
having  really  been  possessed  with  the  devil,  is  borne  out 
by  as  many  and  as  substantial  evidences  as  any  other 
historical  fact.  But  in  most  cases  the  disease  is  a  mental 
one. 

The  St.  John's-wort  (Hypericon  perforat)  was  for- 
merly employed  against  this  disease,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  as  eflUcacious  against  the  devil  as  the  white  ash 
against  the  rattle- snake ;  hence  it  was  called /«^<i 
damonum. 

But  the  most  powerful  specific  against  the  possession 
of  evil  spirits  is  the  exorcisation  ;  the  exorcisation  is, 
however,  nothing  but  a  form  of  spiritual  magnetism,  or 
tellurism.  I  have  seen,  in  different  sanctuaries,  the 
most  dreadful  cases  of  demonomania  perfectly  cured  by 
exorcism. 

Generally,  the  patient  is  brought  bound  before  the 
priest,  and  as  soon  as  he  is  sprinkled  with  holy  water, 
he  falls  to  the  ground  shrieking  or  howling,  and  re- 
mains so  until  the  prayers  are  over.  Sometimes  they 
become  furious  towards  the  end,  and  dart  upon  the  people 
around  them.  I  have  seen  at  Loretto  some  break  the 
strongest  cords ;  after  a  while  they  became  appeased,  and 
went  away  cured. 

The  demonomania  occurs  chiefly  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  is  more  frequent  in  hot  countries  than  in  temperate 
ones;  it  often  ends  fatally,  by  causing  patients  to  jump 
from  windows,  or  even  dash  their  brains  out  against 
rocks  or  walls.  It  has  been  treated  medicinally  by  ca- 
thartics, emetics,  and  the  antiphlogistic  and  revulsive 
methods  ;  also  by  tonics  and  narcotics  :  all  these  reme- 
dies have  given  but  temporary  relief.  The  exorcism, 
however,  by  acting  psychologically  and  magically,  or 
rather  theologically,  seems  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
form  of  treatment.  Once,  when  at  Einsiedeln,  in  Swit- 
zerland, I  witnessed  the  cure  of  a  female  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  seven  devils  :  the  poor  woman  was  no  deceiver. 
I  magnetised  her  before  she  went  to  be  exorcised,  and  at 
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each  stroke  of  the  hand,  though  I  did  not  even  touch  her 
skin,  she  screamed  out  like  an  eagle  ;  after  a  few  minutes 
she  began  to  howl,  then  to  roar,  and,  in  short,  to 
make  seven  different  noises,  all  distinct  from  her  natural 
voice ;  some  of  these  voices  had  actually  something  of 
the  terrible.  She  was  cured  in  three  days,  after  which 
she  remained  a  whole  week  to  do  penance,  that  is,  to 
pray,  to  fast,  and  to  confess.  She  left  the  sanctuary 
perfectly  cured.  She  had  been  transported  from  a  distant 
part  of  the  continent  (the  boundaries  of  Silesia). 

I  have  no  doubt  that  such  diseases  occur  in  this 
country,  but  are  confounded  with  the  cases  of  ordinary 
rage,  and  consequently  must  end  fatally. 

THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 


MORAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  EDUCATION 
CONTRASTED. 

A  JUST  arrangement  of  moral  duties  and  intellectual 
phenomena  is  a  highly  important  desideratum,  especially 
with  reference  to  education.  We  all  feel  that  their  pre- 
tended expounders  have  encircled  them  with  much  ob- 
scurity of  language,  and  that  their  confidence  in  rectitude 
rests  more  upon  hope  than  on  fact.  This  obscurity  must 
not  deter  investigation;  this  hope  must  not  withhold 
assent  to  unpleasant  truths.  If  we  have  been  standing 
on  words,  let  them  be  abandoned  for  the  real  cause. 

Nowhere  is  there  discoverable  good  evidence  of  a 
moral  result  from  mere  intellectual  culture  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  abundant  proof  that  howsoever  highly  the 
vicious  propensities  are  refined  and  modified  by  indivi- 
dual cultivation,  or  by  the  general  social  advance,  they 
still  exist,  and  with  a  force  no  less  destructive,  within  and 
without,  than  society's  rougher  forms  exhibit.  Notwith- 
standing this  fact,  education  is  most  powerfully,  and  al- 
most solely,  urged  with  genuine,  spontaneous  warmth,  by 
men  who  assert  that  moral  duties  and  religious  love  wil\ 
evolve  from  intellectual  instruction.  Of  course,  this 
opinion  is  not  entirely  unsupported  by  reason,  though  it 
it  is  by  dutiful  moral  experience.  Truly  it  is  said  that 
youth,  when  employed  in  useful  learning,  cannot  then 
be  also  engaged  in  any  bad  pursuit ;  but,  even  if  minds 
could  be  always  so  occupied,  which  is  impossible,  there 
would  be  no  dutiful  moral  phenomena,  and  scarcely  any 
moral  or  religious  love ;  and  no  less  could  be  claimed  for 
dancing,  or  other  mechanical  means  of  filling  vacuity. 

A  two-fold  difficulty  obstructs  the  admission  of  the 
truth  in  human  consciousness,  which  must,  however,  be 
admitted  in  all  its  relations,  with  all  its  force,  and  with  a 
calm  submission  to  its  consequences,  though  destruction 
of  our  prided  doctrines  and  much-loved  theories  be  some 
of  those  consequences.  First,  every  one  does  not  perceive, 
or,  perceiving,  does  not  acknowledge,  that  the  moral  and 
intellectual  portions  of  man's  interior  nature  are  as  sepa- 
rable as  are  his  eyes  and  his  legs  in  his  exterior  nature ; 
not  that  they  are  entirely  distinct  and  separate,  like  two 
individuals,  but  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  two  different 
limbs  of  his  interior  self.  The  confounding  of  these  two 
natures  makes  men  hope  that  instructing  one  is  cultivating 
the  other;  which  is  like  hoping  that  a  good  dancer  would, 
as  a  consequence,  certainly  be  a  good  writer  or  reader. 


The  other  branch  of  the  difiiculty  is,  that  men  who 
perceive  and  assert  that  moral  duties  and  intellectual 
operations  are  two,  have  equal  dependence  with  the  for- 
mer on  the  power  of  theoretic  instruction,  or  outward 
moral  precept,  in  place  of  inward  moral  influence.  Hav- 
ing, also,  no  confidence  in  any  profession  of  opinions 
not  exactly  similar  to  their  own — and  mere  moral 
opinions,  creeds,  and  forms  of  words  having  as  little 
conjunction  with  moral  duties  as  a<ny  other  scientific 
theories  have — an  active,  living,  moral  spirit,  within  the 
human  being,  is  never  remembered,  never  awakened, 
never  rightly  looked  for  in  education. 

Hence,  then,  we  see  that  two  grand  admissions  are 
necessary  by  the  friends  of  education ;  admissions  not 
merely  in  theory,  but  to  be  by  love  put  in  practice,  before 
the  opponents  of  education  can  be  allowed  to  say  that 
education  is  no  bar  to  vice.  These  are  the  existence  of 
a  moral,  active  spirit  in  man,  and  the  active,  living, 
energetic,  generating  nature  of  all  his  interior  powers. 
As  this  spirit  and  these  powers  are  encircled  by  just 
educative  conditions,  as  opposed  to  instructive  means,  the 
human  being  approximates  perfection.  As  the  exercise 
of  the  intellect  in  light  has,  in  our  time,  brought  about 
an  age  of  physical  science,  so  the  exercise  of  the  feelings 
in  love  will,  as  soon  as  these  acknowledgements  practically 
exist,  create  the  age  of  moral  sensibility  or  moral  dutiful- 
ness. 

This  is  the  shortest  statement  the  case  is  susceptible 
of;  but  argumentative  minds  will  require  proofs  of  these 
phenomena,  and  a  discussion  of  the  practical  measures. 

To  prove  there  is  a  moral  substance  in  the  human 
being,  it  is  sufficient  (to  me  at  least)  that  he  can  know- 
ingly do  wrong.  This  power  is  not  intellect,  but  distinct 
from  it ;  if  intellectual  eminence  had  even  generally  se- 
cured moral  duty,  we  should  not  now  be  talking  of  it. 
The  next  point  is,  that  this  spirit  is  vital,  the  cause  of 
human  life,  human  life  itself;  and  here,  indeed,  is,  un- 
fortunately, room  for  much  debate. 

Modern  philosophy,  snatching  a  leaf  from  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  not  only  declares 
that  it  possesses  the  whole  book,  but  that  it  takes  cog- 
nizance of  man's  whole  metaphysical  life,  and  asserts  that 
the  human  mind  is  a  tabula  rasa,  a  blank  surface,  on 
which  may  be  written  any  characters,  sentiments,  prin- 
ciples, opinions.  Sec,  that  the  writer  pleases.  This  is 
equally  a  libel  upon  Locke,  and  upon  the  spirit,  though 
Locke  be  as  wrong  as  his  pretended  followers.  Why 
should  we  deny  to  humanity  an  exhibition  of  the  acting 
power,  whose  existence  we  perceive  and  acknowledge  in 
the  lowest  animal  and  vegetable  forms  ?  Is  it  merely 
because  it  comes  out  last  ?  The  grain  of  seed  depends 
for  its  formal  development  on  mineral  productions ;  but 
we  do  not,  therefore,  call  it  a  mineral.  The  animal  form 
depends  in  like  manner  on  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
worlds  ;  yet  we  distinguish  the  form  from  what  it  de- 
pends on,  and  can  perceive  its  life  to  have  another,  and, 
with  respect  to  its  form  and  to  them,  an  iHdependent 
existence.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  allow  many  dete- 
riorating modifications  to  the  circumstances  by  which  the 
individual  is  surrounded.  But  here  our  perception 
ceases.     Philosophy  will  not  let  us  perceive  that  our  in- 
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ternal  powers  need,  and,  needing,  have  a  real  life,  as  much 
as  the  vegetable  seed,  or  as  the  bird's  egg,  which  outer  in- 
fluences merely  develop  and  slightly  modify,  but  can 
never  create  or  generically  ulter.  If  the  seed  be  barley, 
the  crop  must  be  barley  ;  if  the  egg  be  a  wren,  so  must 
the  bird. 

Because  circumstances  possess  a  destructive  power, 
they  have  not  necessarily  a  creating  power.  The  vari- 
ous phenomena  arise  from  the  various  internal  activi- 
ties, not  from  the  various  outward  circumstances.  No 
outward  circumstances  can  make  seed-barley  produce  a 
wheat  crop,  though  they  may  modify  the  barley  favour- 
ably or  unfavourably.  This  analogy,  we  affirm,  holds 
good,  as  far  as  such  illustration  can,  of  the  human  mind. 
Living,  intellectual;,  and  moral  germs  are  there,  not  as 
blank  spaces,  but  actual  life,  more  or  less  developed,  as 
internal  conditions  have  been  more  or  less  complied  with, 
forming  an  education  more  or  less  successful.  But  edu- 
cation is  not  likely  to  succeed  at  all,  while  educators  con- 
sider pupils  as  passive  objects,  or  confound  those  powers 
which  should  be  kept  distinct.  Were  pupils  treated  as 
active  subjects,  their  higher  internal  powers  would  be 
clearly  worked  out,  and  their  inferior  powers  would  be 
harmonized  instruments. 

But  how  does  this  prove  your  case.''  Not  at  all,  we 
reply.  It  is  not  in  human  power  to  prove  an  elementary 
truth;  and  this,  we  assert,  is  the  point  from  which  the 
rational  courser  should  start.  We  have,  therefore,  en- 
deavoured to  illustrate,  and  not  to  prove.  Moral  life  must 
be  proved  in  like  manner  as  vegetable  life.  He  who 
doubts,  must  try;  he  who  has  faith,  will  try.  If  the 
farmer  had  not  faith  in  his  seed-corn's  life,  we  should 
starve  next  year.  Having  no  faith  in  human  moral  life, 
we  are  famishing  for  a  supply  of  moral  sympathy. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  object  has  been  missed, 
either  because  it  has  not  been  aimed  at,  or  not  aimed  at 
properly ;  not  because  there  is  no  object.  In  the  family 
circle  fewer  obstructions  exist;  but  how  public  seminaries 
should  be  conducted  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  shown. 
Vague  professions,  indeed,  are  common  enough ;  an  at- 
tention to  moral  duties  is  guaranteed  in  a  postscript  to 
every  school  prospectus. 

When  the  parent  commits  his  child  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  an  intellectual  teacher,  without  making  provision 
for  a  dutiful  moral  culture,  the  moral  wants  of  the  child 
not  being  met  by  a  proper  sphere  of  development,  the 
faculties  run  to  excess  in  an  improper  direction.  He 
comes  forth  from  the  academy  well  instructed,  ill  edu- 
cated; extensively  intellectual,  highly  vicious.  The 
parent  marvels  at  the  blunder,  without  seeing  with  whom 
it  began.  The  only  remedy  yet  extensively  proposed  is 
religious  teaching,  in  the  manner  of  precept  or  lectures, 
which  are  as  unsuited  to  supplying  moral  food  as  are 
scientific  intellectual  theories.  Not  precept,  not  the  re- 
gular lecture,  not  abstractorial  instruction,  however 
eloquent,  can  ever  become  to  the  youthful  mind  attractive 
elements,  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  living  moral 
spirit.  All  the  variety  of  social  moral  duties  must  ac- 
tually exist  as  magnetic  influences  surrounding  that  spirit, 
before  a  favourable  result  can  be  anticipated.  Whether 
all  or  few  duties  are  performed,  the  precept,  the  oral  and 


theoretic  instruction,  must,  if  any  good  is  to  be  done,  fol- 
low or  accompany,  not  precede,  the  social  moral  duties. 
If  the  method  of  teaching  by  objects  be  advantageous,  as 
it  doubtless  is,  in  intellectual  development,  how  much 
more  is  it  necessary  to  be  quite  sure  that  the  moral  duties 
have  been  or  are  present  to  the  moral  perceptions,  con- 
sidering that  to  the  teacher  the  signs  only  of  its  presence 
to  the  pupil  are  visible  !  As,  even  in  such  case,  he  is 
liable  to  err,  how  much  worse  than  useless  is  a  method 
totally  abstracted  from  the  dutiful  realities  in  the  youth- 
ful bosom  !  C.  L. 


THE     SOLAR    SYSTEM. 

{Continued  from  No.  10.) 
In  the  tenth  number  of  the  Shepherd  we  treated  of  the 
symbolical  character  of  the  Solar  System,  and  promised 
to  finish  the  illustration  in  respect  to  the  eighteen  satel- 
lites of  the  primary  planets.  By  referring  to  No.  10, 
page  75,  our  readers  will  discover  what  use  we  made  of  the 
tWe  seven  primary  planets  and  four  asteroids  that  move 
between  Jupiter  and  Mars.  The  whole  planetary  system 
is  divided  into  three  parts.  These  parts  have  a  most  mi- 
nute correspondence  with  our  threefold  division  of  na- 
ture, the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  The  outer, 
consisting  of  three  planets,  being  the  region  of  greatest 
darkness  and  greatest  physical  power,  represents  the 
physical;  the  middle,  consisting  of  four,  representing  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual ;  and  the  Sun,  being  unity,  re- 
presenting the  moral,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all 
progress,  the  first  and  the  last. 

The  physical  is  the  greatest  brute  of  the  three,  and 
therefore  is  very  properly  designated  in  scriptural  or  pro- 
phetical language  by  the  appellation  of  "the  beast." 
The  spiritual  department  is,  however,  its  bride,  its  other 
half,  and  the  two  together  make  up  "  the  beast."  As, 
however,  a  woman  generally  goes  by  the  name  of  her 
husband,  her  own  individuality  being  absorbed  in  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  male,  we  have  good  reason  to  look  for 
all  the  peculiarities  of  the  creature  called  ''  the  beast"  in 
the  outermost  or  physical  department. 

The  beast,  according  to  the  old  Jewish  prophets,  has 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns.  This  emblem  is  easily  dis- 
cernible in  the  outer  department  of  the  planetary  system, 
without  any  straining  of  the  imagination  to  make  it  out. 
Saturn,  the  middle  planet,  has  seven  satellites,  corres- 
ponding to  the  seven  heads;  and  on  each  side  of  the  seven 
heads  we  have  ten  horns,  four  belonging  to  Jupiter,  and 
six  belonging  to  Uranus,  or  Herschell.  But  we  are  told 
in  Daniel,  that  the  beast  has  an  eleventh  horn,  which  is 
not  enumerated  with  the  ten.  This  we  find  in  the  Moon 
of  our  Earth,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  outer  divi- 
sion, but  yet  belongs  to  the  twofold  m-arried  system. 
This  also  represents  the  eighth  head,  which  is  of  the 
seven,  but  not  counted  with  them;  in  other  words,  is  the 
bride,  who  has  an  individuality  of  her  own,  which  is 
nominally  absorbed  in  that  of  her  husband.  The  figure 
is  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  even  to  conceive  it  repre- 
sented in  this  symbolical  manner  by  balls  of  solid  matter 
and  separate  existence.  We  have  even  attempted  to 
imagine  a  more  perfect  model,  but  cannot;  and  when  we 
consider  that  this  beast  with  the  seven  heads  and  the  ten 
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horns  is  the  best  possible  symbol  of  the  human  being  it- 
self, we  obtain  a  very  wonderful  and  interesting  lesson  in 
the  first  principles  of  divine  astrology,  or  the  correspon- 
dence that  subsists  between  the  organizations  of  Nature 
on  the  wide  and  extensive  scale  of  the  heavens  them- 
selves, and  those  whicli  are  con-fiued  to  smaller  dimen- 
sions of  animal  existence.  The  seven  heads  of  m.an  are 
his  seven  senses.  There  are^  properly  speaking,  only 
three  senses,  namely,  feeling,  seeing,  and  hearing;  the 
other  four,  like  the  four  secondary  or  compound  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  being  modifications,  or  mere  duplicates. 
The  two  eyes  and  two  ears  are  duplicates,  and  taste  and 
smell  are  modifications  of  feeling.  The  senses  are  very 
properly  called  heads,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  organs  of 
perception.  The  ten  fingers  are  very  properly  denomi- 
nated horns,  as  instruments  of  external  action  for  the 
heads.  The  toes  are  a  dupUcate  of  this  figure,  and  con- 
sequently the  beast  is  represented  double.  Daniel  ex- 
pressly says  that  the  ten  toes  are  the  ten  horns  of  the 
beast. 

We  have  drawn  out  this  figure  in  the  most  simple  and 
unostentatious  manner  possible,  not  to  offend  the  delicate 
nervous  sensations  of  many  of  our  sceptical  reader?,  butwe 
are  very  far  from  having  exhausted  the  subject;  in  fact  it 
is  capable  of  such  demonstration  as  must  convince  all  but 
pure  idiots  of  the  perfect  systematic  harmony  that  per- 
vaxles  the  universe,  and  that  this  harmony  has  been  re- 
vealed unkno%\Ti  to  man  in  former  ages,  in  the  dark 
mysteries  of  prophecy.  Some  of  our  chaotic  gentlemen, 
we  know,  unwilling  to  admit  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
design,  plan,  providence,  foresight,  or  any  other  thing 
but  their  darling  chance  and  ineffable  confusion,  will  no 
doubt  endeavour  to  evade  the  force  of  this  argument  by 
maintaining  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the 
number  of  the  primary  planets  and  satellites;  that  teles- 
copes were  knovni  to  the  Druids,  because  these  wizards 
were  peepers,  and  looked  through  tubes  to  distant  objects. 
They  will  even,  for  the  sake  of  getting  out  of  a  scrape, 
maintain  that  the  ancients  were  much  more  conversant 
with  all  the  modern  discoveries  of  science  than  we  our- 
selves are  in  the  nineteenth  century;  but  by  some  unac- 
countable circumstances,  every  trace  and  remembrance  of 
this  science  are  obliterated,  and  not  even  a  plausible 
ground  for  conjecture  is  left,  except  in  the  scepticism  of 
prepossessed  and  imbecile  minds,  who  have  resolved  not 
to  move  one  step  out  of  their  favourite  system  of  "  uni- 
versal death,"  though  time  and  space  should  throng  with 
demonstrations  of  its  folly. 

THE  VAGUENESS  OF  LAW. 

In  seeking  to  attain  the  same  object,  they  (the  judges) 
frequently  do,  and  of  necessity  must,  from  the  variety  of 
opinions  which  must  be  found  in  different  men,  pursue 
very  different  courses.  The  same  benevolence  and  hu- 
manity, understood  in  a  more  confined  or  a  more  enlarged 
sense,  will  determine  one  judge  to  pardon  and  another  to 
punish.  It  has  often  happened,  that  the  very  same  cir- 
cumstance which  is  considered  by  one  judge  as  matter  of 
extenuation,  is  deemed  by  another  a  high  aggravation  of 
the  crime.  The  former  good  character  of  the  delinquent, 
his  having  come  into  a  country  in  which  he  was  a  stran- 


ger to  commit  the  offence,  the  frequency  or  the  novelty 
of  the  crime,  are  all  circumstances  which  have  been  upon 
some  occasions  considered  by  different  judges  in  those 
opposite  Ughts. 

The  facility  with  which  a  theft  could  be  committed,  is 
with  him  who  looks  merely  at  the  moral  conduct  of  the 
individual  matter  of  extenuation ;  he  sees  in  the  offender 
only  a  man  who  had  not  vigour  of  mind  to  resist  a  very 
strong  temptation  ;  but  to  those,  who  consider  the  inte- 
rests of  the  pubUc,  it  may  appear  that  it  is  only  by  a 
severe  execution  of  the  law,  that  such  temptations  can  be 
overcome,  and  that  this  very  circumstance,  therefore,  fur- 
nishes a  reason  against  relaxing  the  severity  of  the  law. 
Is  the  offender  young,  his  youth  awakens  compassion ; 
"  a  lenient  punishment  perhaps  may  reclaim  him,"  is  the 
observation  of  one  man  ;  while  another  exclaims,  ■'  if  so 
early  he  has  reached  such  a  pitch  of  depravity,  what 
enormities  may  not  be  expected  from  him  as  he  advances 
further  in  life  !  Compassion  to  him  would  be  cruelty  to 
the  public."  The  prisoner  was  intoxicated  when  he  com- 
mitted the  offence ;  and  not  being  at  the  time  in  posses- 
sion of  his  reason,  Titius  thinks  that  it  would  be  unjust 
to  call  him  to  a  rigid  account,  and  to  exert  much  severity 
of  punishment ;  while  Sempronius  sees  in  his  drunken- 
ness only  a  two-fold  offence,  and  an  additional  reason  for 
severity.  It  was  his  first  offence ;  till  the  moment  when 
he  committed  it  he  had  led  a  life  of  labour  and  industry; 
and  his  past  good  conduct  affords  in  the  judgment  of 
Micio  ground  to  forgive  a  single  transgression ;  but 
Damea  upon  these  very  habits  of  the  culprit's  former  life 
rests  his  condemnation  :  he  was  not  a  man  without  re- 
sources, and  forced,  as  it  were,  because  he  could  find  no 
employment,  to  live  on  the  plunder  of  the  public  ;  but 
having  the  means  of  exercising  honest  industry,  he  has^ 
without  necessity,  without  temptation,  and  therefore 
without  the  possibility  of  excuse,  plunged  into  guilt. 

It  is  not  merely  particular  circumstances  attending  the 
crime,  it  is  the  crime  itself,  which  different  judges  some- 
times consider  in  quite  different  points  of  view. 

Not  a  great  many  years  ago,  upon  the  Norfolk  circuit, 
a  larceny  was  committed  by  two  men  in  a  poultry  yard, 
but  only  one  of  them  was  apprehended :  the  other  having 
escaped  into  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  had  eluded  all 
pursuit.  At  the  next  assizes,  tlie  apprehended  thief  was 
tried  and  convicted;  but  Lord  Loughborough,  before 
whom  he  was  tried,  thinking  the  offence  a  very  slight 
one,  sentenced  him  only  to  a  few  months'  imprisonment. 
The  news  of  this  sentence  having  reached  the  accom2 
plice  in  his  retreat,  he  immediately  returned,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  to  take  his  trial  at  the  next  assizes.  The 
next  assizes  came ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  prisoner, 
it  was  a  different  judge  who  presided  ;  and  still  more  un- 
fortunately, iMr.  Justice  Gould,  who  happened  to  be  the 
judge,  though  of  a  very  mild  and  indulgent  disposition, 
had  observed,  or  thought  he  had  observed,  that  men  who 
had  set  out  with  stealing  fowls,  generally  end  by  com- 
mitting the  most  atrocious  crimes  ;  and  building  a  sort 
of  system  upon  this  observation,  had  made  it  a  rule  to 
punish  this  offence  with  very  great  severity ;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly, to  the  great  astonishment  of  this  unhappy 
man,  sentenced  him  to  be  transported.  While  one  was 
taking  his  departure  for  Botany  Bay,  the  term  of  the 
other's  imprisonment  had  expired  ;  and  what  must  have 
been  the  notions  which  that  little  public,  who  witnessed 
and  compared  these  two  examples,  formed  of  our  system 
of  criminal  jurisprudence? 

Between  these  two  cases  no  distinction  could  be,  or 
was  attempted  to  be  taken,  either  in  the  circumstances 
which  attended  the  commission  of  the  crime,   or  in  the 
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character  or  past  conduct  of  the  criminal.  The  wide  dif- 
ference in  the  punishments  inflicted,  proceeded  entirely 
from  the  different  opinions  which  the  two  judges  had 
formed  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  crime ;  and  if 
the  opinions  of  judges  can  vary  so  essentially  upon  the 
character  of  the  crime  itself,  what  inconsistent  and  con- 
flicting judgments  must  they  not  necessarily  often  form 
upon  that  variety  of  circumstances  in  the  criminal  act^  or 
in  the  character  and  life  of  the  offender,  upon  which  the 
extending  or  withholding  of  mercy  is  to  depend  ! 

The  truth  is,  that  in  this  uncertain  administration  of 
justice,  not  only  different  judges  act  upon  different  prin- 
ciples, but  the  same  judge,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
acts  differently  at  different  times.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  in  the  exercise  of  this  judicial  discretion,  judges, 
soon  after  their  promotion,  are  generally  inclined  to  great 
lenity ;  and  that  their  practical  principles  alter,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  expressed,  they  become  more  severe  as  they 
become  more  habituated  to  investigate  the  details  of  hu- 
man misery  and  human  depravity. 

Let  us  only  reflect  how  all  these  fluctuations  of  opinion 
and  variations  in  practice  must  operate  upon  that  portion 
of  mankind,  who  are  rendered  obedient  to  the  law  only 
by  the  terror  of  punishment.  After  giving  full  weight 
to  all  the  chances  of  complete  impunity  which  they  can 
suggest  to  their  minds,  they  have  besides  to  calculate 
upon  the  probabilities  which  there  are,  after  conviction, 
of  their  escaping  a  severe  punishment;  to  speculate  upon 
what  judge  will  go  the  circuit,  and  upon  the  prospect  of 
its  being  one  of  those  who  have  been  recently  elevated  to 
the  bench. — Benthant. 

OF  THE  "SYSTEME  DE  LA  NATURE,"   AND 
THE  HYPOTHESIS    OF  MATERIALISM. 

There  is .  no  book  of  an  atheistical  description  which 
has  ever  made  a  greater  impression  than  the  famous 
Systcme  de  la  Nature.  It  bears  the  impression  of  Lon- 
don, 1780,  but  was  manifestly  printed  in  France;  also, 
it  purports  to  be  written  by  Mirabaud,  secretary  of  the 
Academic  Francaise;  and  in  a  prefatory  advertisement 
by  the  supposed  editor,  who  pronounces  a  great  pane- 
gyric upon  the  work,  enough  appears  to  engender  doubts 
ofcjMirabaud  having  been  its  author.  He  died  in  1760; 
and  it  was  twenty  years  before  the  work  appeared — 
found,  says  the  writer,  among  a  collection  of  manuscripts 
made  by  a  "  savant  curieux  de  rassembler  de  productions 
de  ce  genre."  Robinet,  the  author  of  another  work  of 
similar  tendency,  called  De  la  Nature,  has  been  at  dif- 
ferent times  said  to  be  its  author,  without  any  proof,  or 
indeed  probability ;  but  the  general  opinion  now  ascribes 
it  to  the  Baron  d'Holbach,  aided,  in  all  probability,  by 
Diderot,  Helvetius,  and  other  members  of  the  free- 
thinking  society,  who  frequented  the  Baron's  house,  and 
who  used  to  complain  of  Voltaire's  excess  of  religious 
principle,  not  unfrequently  ridicuMng  him  for  his  fanati- 
cism. Mirabaud,  upon  whom  this  pubUcation  most  un- 
justifiably charges  the  boak,  by  placing  his  name  in  the 
title-page  without  any  doubt  expressed,  and  reserving 
the  doubts  for  the  preface,  was  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
integrity  and  amiable  disposition. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  merits  of  the  Systcme  de  la 
Nature.  The  work  of  a  great  writer  it  unquestionably 
is ;  but  its  merit  lies  in  the  extraordinary  eloquence  of 
the  composition,  and  the  skill  with  which  words  substi- 
tuted for  ideas,  and  assumptions  for  proofs,  are  made  to 
pass  current,  not  only  for  arguments  against  existing 
beliefs,  but  for  a  new  system  planted  in  their  stead.  As 
a  piece  of  reasoning,  it  never  rises  above  a  set  of  plausible 


sophisms — plausible  only  as  long  as  the  ear  of  the  reader, 
being  filled  with  sounds,  his  attention  is  directed  away 
from  the  sense.  The  chief  resource  of  the  writer  is  to 
take  for  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved,  and  then  to  refer 
baek  to  his  assumption  as  a  step  in  the  demonstration, 
while  he  builds  various  conclueions  upon  it,  as  if  it  were 
complete.  Then  he  declaims  against  a  doctrine  seen  from 
one  point  of  view  only,  and  erects  another  for  our  assent, 
which,  besides  being  liable  to  the  very  same  objections, 
has  also  no  foundation  whatever  to  rest  upon.  The  grand 
secret,  indeed,  of  the  author,  goes  even  further  in  ppti- 
tione  principii  than  this  ;  for  we  oftentimes  find,  that  in 
the  very  substitute  which  he  has  provided  for  the  notions 
of  belief  he  would  destroy,  there  lurks  the  very  idea 
which  he  is  combating,  and  that  his  idol  is  our  own  faith 
in  a  new  form,  but  masked  under  different  words  and 
phrases. 

It  is  the  only*"  work  of  any  consideration  wherein 
atheism  is  openly  avowed  and  preached — avowed  indeed, 
and  preached  in  terms.  (See,  particularly,  part  ii. 
chap,  ii.)  This  effect  of  its  hardihood  was  certainly 
anticipated  by  its  author ;  for  the  supposed  editor,  in  his 
advertisement,  describes  it,  somewhat  complacently,  if 
not  boastingly,  as  "  I'ouvrage  le  plus  hardi  et  le  plus 
extraordinaire  quel'esprit  humain  ait  osc produirejusqu'a 
present."  [The  boldest  and  most  extraordinary  work 
which  the  human  mind  has  hitherto  dared  to  bring  forth.] 
The  grand  object  of  the  book  being  to  show  that  there 
is  no  God,  he  begins  by  endeavouring  to  establish  the 
most  rigorous  materialism,  Dy  trying  to  show  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  mind — nothing  beyond  or  different 
from  the  material  world.  His  whole  fabric  is  built  on 
this  foundation ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the 
history  of  metaphysical  controveries  such  inconclusive 
reasoning,  and  such  undisguised  assumptions  of  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute  as  this  fund-amental  part  of  his  system  is 
composed  of.  He  begins  with  asserting  that  man  has  no 
means  of  carrying  his  mind  beyond  the  visible  world ; 
that  he  is  necessarily  confined  within  its  limits ;  and  that 
there  exists  nothing,  and  there  can  exist  nothing,  beyond 
the  boundary  which  encloses  all  beings— that  is,  the 
material  world.  Nature,  we  are  told,  acts  according  to 
laws,  simple,  uniform,  invariable,  which  we  discover  by 
experience.  We  are  related  to  Universal  Nature  by  our 
senses,  which  alone  enable  us  to  discover  her  secrets  ;  and 
the  instant  we  abandon  the  lessons  which  those  senses 
teach  us,  we  plunge  into  an  abyss  where  we  become  the 
prey  of  imagination. 

"Thus  the  very  first  chapter — the  opening  of  the  work 
— has  already  made  the  gratuitous  assumption  of  a  being 
whom  the  author  calls  Nature,  without  either  defining 
what  that  is,  or  how  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  its  ex- 
istence. He  has  also  assumed  another  existence,  that 
of  matter,  or  the  material  world;  and  then  he  asserts — 
what  is  absolutely  contrary  to  every  day's  experience, 
and  to  the  first  rudiments  of  science — that  we  know,  and 
can  know,  nothing  but  what  our  senses  tell  us.  It  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  ask,  how  we  know  anything  of  ma- 
thematical truth?  And  in  case  a  cavil  should  arise  upon 
geometrical  science  (though  it  would  be  but  a  cavil)  we 
shall  only  speak  of  analytical ;  and  then  it  is  certain 
that  the  whole  science  of  numbers,  from  the  rules  of 
elementary  arithmetic  up  to  the  highest  braches  of  the 
modern  calculus,  could  by  possibility  have  been  disco- 
vered by  a  person  who  had  never  in  his  life  been  out  of 

»  The  treatise  of  Robinet,  Bi  la  Nature,  which,  though  far 
less  eloquent  and  dexterous,  is  superior  in  real  merit,  has  never 
aUracted  anvthinz  like  the  same  notice. 
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a  dark  room — who  had  never  touched  any  body  but  his 
own — nay,  whose  limbs  had  all  his  life  been  so  fixed, 
that  he  had  never  exercised  even  upon  his  own  body  the 
sense  of  touch:  indeed,  we  might  even  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  who  had  never  heard  a  sound  uttered;  for  the  pri- 
mitive ideas  of  number  might  by  possibility  have  sug- 
gested themselves  to  his  mind,  and  been  made  the 
grounds  of  all  further  calculations. — Lord  Brougham's 
Discourse  of  Natural  Theology. 

POLITICS. 

Politics  are  a  constituent  part  of  Universalism,  and 
quite  as  necessary  to  be  handled  and  satisfactorily  solved 
as  rehgion  itself.  But  we  do  not  meddle  much  with  the 
political  department,  because  we  know  very  well  that  the 
one  department  will  easily  settle  the  other.  Correct  prin- 
ciples, upon  what  we  call  a  System  of  Nature^  or  univer- 
sal religion,  will  put  an  end  to  every  political  controversy 
of  an  important  character. 

There  is  the  same  division  in  the  political  world  which 
prevails  in  the  theological  world.  The  subjects  of  con- 
troversy are  rendered  infinitely  divisible  by  the  same 
irrational  and  illogical  method  of  adopting  one  party  view 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  Sectarianism,  or  the  sys- 
tem of  dividing  a  subject  into  its  component  parts,  and 
forming  a  distinct  and  independent  party  upon  one  of 
those  parts,  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  evil  of  the  present 
generation,  and,  in  fine,  of  all  by-gone  ages. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  discover  the  literal  truth  by  com- 
munication with,  or  reference  to,  any  individual  party. 
Each  is  guilty  of  suppressing  what  it  ought  to  disclose  ; 
each  party  is  guilty  of  partial  statements  ;  of  exaggera- 
ting  its  own  virtues,  and  over-calculating  the  amount  of 
the  vices  of  its  opponents.  Lord  John  Russell  exposes 
only  the  Tory  corporations,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  exposes 
only  the  Whig  corporations.  The  public,  however,  have 
made  the  discovery  of  the  corruption  of  both. 

Both  parties  are  right ;  they  have  good  reason  to  abuse 
and  reproach  each  other  ;  and  what  is  called  the  Liberal 
party  have  never  yet  been  so  closely  united  as  to  satisfy 
the  world  what  their  political  opinions  are,  except  upon 
some  minor  subjects,  such  as  vote  by  ballot,  abolition  of 
the  newspaper  stamp,  house-tax,  &c. ;  all  of  which  sub- 
jects, though  important,  are  not  of  that  generalizing  uni- 
versal character,  which  comprehends  the  whole  outline  of 
a  system  of  government.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  after  what  are  called  the  Liberal  Members  have 
gained  these  points,  they  will  quarrel  upon  the  very  ele- 
mentary principles  of  national  government. 

It  is  neither  Tory,  Whig,  nor  Radical,  who  will  ulti- 
mately triumph  ;  but  another  party,  of  more  liberal  and 
concentrating  views  than  either,  will  rise  up,  and  combine 
the  most  valuable  features  of  the  three  sects,  exceeding 
the  one  in  order  and  consistency,  and  the  other  in  libera- 
lity and  universal  tolerance ;  uniting  the  popularity  and 
justice  of  the  Radical  system  with  the  subordination,  re- 
gularity, and  determination  of  the  system  of  Toryism. 
Toryism  is  the  best  system  of  government,  if  it  were  not 
diabolically  unjust.  Radicalism  is  the  best  system  of 
government,  if  it  were  not  disunited  and  destitute  of 
authority.     Whiggery  partakes  of  the  evils  of  both. 

Bigotry  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. — The  Church 
of  Geneva  has  sent  over  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  a  friendly  deputation,  requesting  it 
t©  join  in  the  celebration  of  the  third  centenary  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation.     But  the  Church  of  Scotland, 


regarding  itself  as  much  too  righteous  to  enter  into  any 
friendly  communion  with  the  Genevese  Church,  has  not 
only  refused,  but  actually  resolved,  upon  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Collins  of  Glasgow,  an  elder,  and  bookseller  of  that 
city,  and  a  flaming  zealot  of  the  Temperance  Societies, 
that  it  is  unbecoming  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  address 
the  Genevese  clergy  as  Reverend  Fathers  and  Brethren, 
but  only  as  Reverend  Sirs  !  !  ! 

According  to  the  Brussels  papers,  a  young  man,  aged 
fifteen  has  lately  died  of  typhus  at  St.  Peter's  Hospital, 
in  that  city,  whose  heart  and  liver  were  found,  on  dissec- 
tion to  occupy,  each  other's  places  ;  the  heart  being  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  liver  on  the  left. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 


imongst  our  papers  we  have  discovered  a  letter  ad- 
3sed  to  the  Shepherd,  signed    "A  Friend  to  Truth," 


Ar 
dressed 

which  we  don't  remember  to  have  ever  seen  before.  It 
is  dated  "  April  the  6th,  in  the  year  of  reason."  What 
year  of  reason  the  writer  does  not  say ;  but,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  use  of  a  pun  on  a  grave  subject,  we  think 
the  writer  has  hit  the  truth  very  nicely ;  for  "  reason," 
or  that  which  is  called  reason  amongst  men,  has  got  only 
one  ear,  by  which  it  hears  only  one  side  of  a  question, 
the  other  being  regarded  as  useless  to  argument.  The 
questions  are  rather  atheistical,  but  probably  put  for  the 
sake  of  eliciting  an  answer.  They  have  all  been  answered 
more  than  once,  in  the  Shepherd  ;  indirectly,  as  well  as 
directly.  The  first.  Whether  the  eternal  Nature  acts  by 
blind  necessity,  or  with  Avisdom  and  design  ?  needs  no 
reply.  Blind  necessity  has  no  meaning  ;  or  if  it  has  a 
meaning,  it  means  perfect  wisdom.  The  second  ques- 
tion. Whether  motion  and  activity  are  essential  properties 
of  matter  ?  is  best  answered  by  inverting  the  question. 
Is  matter  an  essential  property  of  activity  ?  for  the  ex- 
istence of  matter  as  a  primary  basis  is  an  absurdity.  The 
third  question  asks  whether  the  atoms  which  compose 
the  universe  may  not  form  different  arrangements,  com- 
pose all  sorts  of  animals,  &c.  Most  assuredly  ;  it  is  by 
different  arrangements  that  all  variety  is  produced  ;  but 
as  for  atoms,  it  is  only  a  supposition  that  there  are  such 
things :  we  never  saw  an  atom,  and  have  no  proof  of  its 
existence.  There  are  particles  of  matter,  such  as  sand, 
but  we  know  of  no  particular  power  inherent  in  them. 
^Ve  know  that  power  may  be  communicated  to  them  ; 
pith-balls  will  dance  when  electrified ;  but  no  man  can 
see  this  electricity,  or  prove  its  materiality.  We  only 
know  that  it  is  a  power  which  can  be  communicated  to 
and  abstracted  from  certain  material  substances.  But  to 
form  an  idea  of  pith-balls,  or  atoms,  arranging  themselves 
to  form  a  cat  or  a  mouse,  without  a  regulating  mind,  is 
rather  too  Arabesque  for  our  credulity,  and  can  only  be 
entertained  by  those  who  have  carried  faith  and  super- 
stition to  an  outrageous  excess.  There  is  no  greater  cre- 
dulity in  nature  than  atheism,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
man  in  existence  who  dares  to  speak  or  write  in  defence 
of  it.  There  is  not  a  publication  in  Great  Britain,  so  far 
as  our  knowledge  extends,  which  candidly  professes  it; 
and  if  there  were,  we  would  wager  a  silver  penny  that  it 
did  not  pay  itB  expenses. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

Having  in  the  two  last  numbers  given  our  readers  a 
Bpecimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  two  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  universal  doctrines  can  be  sincerely  adopted 
and  believed  at  one  and  the  same  time^  it  behoves  us  now 
to  caution  them  against  supposing  that  our  doctrine  of 
universalism  is  merely  a  tame  compromisal  of  matters  be- 
tween two  conflicting  extremes  ;  by  which  compromisal 
we  abandon  our  own  independence,  and  become  merely 
a  vacillating  mediator  between  one  party  and  the  other, 
showing  favour  to  this  or  that  according  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  shall  direct,  by  holding  out  a  flatter- 
ing promise  of  success.  Such  mediators  there  have  been 
in  all  ages  ;  men  without  principle,  without  any  definite 
object  in  view,  but  merely  the  artificial  settlement  of  in- 
Teterate  quarrels;  who  took  neither  one  side  nor  the 
other,  because  they  took  no  interest  in  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, and  cared  not  how  the  dispute  was  settled,  pro- 
vided only  it  was  settled  amicably. 

This  indeterminate  and  unprincipled  spirit  of  media- 
tion has  seldom  been  effectual  in  producing  the  end  in 
view  ;  it  gives  satisfaction  to  neither  party.  No  media- 
tion has  any  chance  of  success,  unless  its  object,  and  its 
means  of  attaining  that  object,  are  as  specific  and  intelli- 
gible as  those  of  the  two  conflicting  parties.  There  must 
^o  be  a  kindred  spirit  of  zeal  or  enthusiasm  to  meet  the 
ardour  displayed  by  those  whose  union  is  contemplated ; 
but  an  enthusiasm  so  much  under  control,  that  it  will 
never  exhibit  any  excess  or  imprudence  in  urging  its  doc- 
trines or  plans  of  action  where  there  is  no  encouragement 
afforded  them.  A  mediator  who  proposes  to  effect  a 
junction  between  two  political  zealots,  the  one  belonging 
to  the  Tory  and  the  other  to  the  Radical  party,  could 
never  succeed  in  attaining  his  end  by  assuming  a  me- 
dium state  of  indifference  or  apathy,  by  this  means  to 
draw  the  two  opposite  individuals  towards  a  focus  of 
union.  The  consequence  of  such  attempt  would  be  an 
assault  of  both  parties  upon  the  mediator  himself;  he 
would  be  placed  in  similar  circumstances  to  the  unfor- 
tunate wight  who  interferes  in  the  family  quarrels  of  a 
man  and  his  wife :  his  interference  would  give  a  new 
direction  to  their  passion,  and  they  would  vent  it  all  upon 
the  poor  umpire. 

This  indifference  or  apathy,  which  results  from  in- 
ability to  comprehend  the  subject  of  controversy,  is  a 
purely  negative  principle ;  and  as  it  often  assumes  the 
character  of  a  mediator,  and  as  frequently  fails  in  the  ob- 
ject contemplated,  so  the  public  mind,  not  having  been 
taught  to  distinguish   between  positive  and  negative 


causes,  is  very  apt  to  treat  with  contempt  every  media- 
torial doctrine  or  system,  and  predict  the  same  sort  of 
success  which  almost  all  such  attempts  have  hicherto  ex- 
perienced ;  and  not  only  so,  but  also  to  bestow  upon  them 
that  apathetic  and  unprincipled  character  which  they  have 
universally  received.  Were  it  possible  to  prove  that  our 
universalism  is  as  indefinite  and  imprincipled  as  any  other 
doctrine  is,  we  should  not  write  a  syllable  more  in  its 
favour ;  or  did  we  think  it  calculated  to  extinguish  zeal, 
or  put  out  the  lamp  of  devoted  enthusiasm  in  the  cause 
of  human  redemption ;  did  we  think  it  led  to  the  evils 
which  result  from  the  fatalism  of  the  old  world,  or  the 
superstitious  fears,  rites,  and  observances  of  mystical 
times ;  that  it  in  any  degree  relaxed  the  efforts  of  the 
human  mind  in  the  search  and  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
the  improvements  of  art,  or  the  cultivation  of  social  mo- 
rals, and  every  other  refinement  which  gives  increased 
nobility  and  grace  to  the  human  countenance,  and  brings 
it  nearer  to  that  beau  ideal  of  perfection  which  Christianity 
and  Paganism  have  both  denominated  "the  incarnate 
God."  Did  we  think  it  Ukely  to  multiply  the  causes  of 
contention,  or  confound  the  distinction  between  moral 
good  and  evil ;  that  it  justified  the  har,  the  thief,  the 
murderer,  or  any  other  species  of  delinquent;  that  it 
wrested  the  power  from  the  hands  of  the  law,  and  levelled 
the  obedient  with  the  disobedient,  the  orderly  with  the 
disorderly,  conferring  the  same  rights  and  privileges  upon 
both ;  that  it  destroyed  faith,  or  hope,  or  trust  in  Divine 
Providence  ;  or  extinguished  any  of  the  sublime  and  ex- 
hilarating prospects  which  religion  has  taught  the  human 
mind  to  entertain,  and  which  have  been,  in  all  ages  past, 
and  will  be,  in  all  age?  to  come,  identified  with  the  human 
mind  itself;  did  we  think  it  calculated  to  produce  any 
one  of  those  effects,  or  effects  resembhng  them,  either  in 
the  confusion  and  anarchy  of  government,  or  the  gloomi- 
ness of  the  future  prospects  of  mankind ;  then  we  would 
acknowledge  that  it  was  only  a  negative  mediator,  which 
attempted  to  effect  a  conciUation  between  the  two  parties, 
by  merely  throwing  cold  water  upon  both. 

There  are  many  such  mediators  in  the  world  already  ; 
men  who  are  neither  one  thing  nor  another ;  who  are 
neither  believers  nor  infidels  by  profession,  but  who  are 
cold  as  ice  to  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  both.  Such  are 
the  Deists  and  Unitarians,  who  are  in  general  extremely 
lukewarm  upon  all  religious  subjects.  There  are  many 
exceptions  to  this  general  ride,  but  this  is  their  prevail- 
ing character,  and  therefore  they  may  be  esteemed,  in  the 
present  slate  of  the  public  mind,  the  vanguard  of  the  pro- 
gress of  society.  They  obtain  this  precedence  by  their 
indifference  to,  and  silence  respecting,  religious  subjects. 
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Whea  one  jartf  is  gnflty  of  extrvngoA  zeal  on  the  one 

side  or  the  other,  this  intermediate  party  is  ev&r  ready  to 
correct  and  chastise  it.  The  state  priest,  and  the  canting 
sectarian,  and  the  determined  infidel,  are  equally  liable 
to  the  infliction  of  the  rod  from  this  omnipresent  school- 
master, vrho  may  new  be  sidd  to  have  possession  of  all 
the  most  influential  means  of  public  instruction.  The 
great  majority — almost  all — of  the  editors  of  the  pubUc 
press,  either  are,  or  by  prudence  affect  to  be,  of  this  in- 
termediate party,  which  says  nothing  disrespectful  of  the 
faith  of  the  land,  but  never  moves  a  pen  nor  wags  a 
tongue  in  its  defence.  It  merely  lets  it  alone,  and  whips 
every  man  who  attempts  to  raise  it  up  or  to  pull  it  down. 

This  party  is  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  party  in 
the  land.  It  may  be  denominated  the  Unitarian  party  ; 
but  it  is  nothing  after  all.  Its  strength  lies  in  silence  ; 
it  has  no  doctrine,  no  system  ;  it  knows  not  itself;  it  only 
despisps  the  two  extremes,  and  avoids  them  both.  It  has 
entirely  abandoned  the  whole  field  of  theology ;  it  exer- 
cises all  its  talents  upon  politics  and  philosophy,  in  which 
it  shines  conspicuous  above  all  others.  It  makes  the 
greatest  statesmen,  whether  they  be  Tories,  Whigs,  or 
Radicals ;  it  makes  tlie  most  popular  writers,  and  it 
numbers  in  its  catalogue  the  greatest  orators ;  it  repre- 
sents, in  fact,  the  English  public,  and  carries  the  rod  of 
office  with  a  high  hand  and  a  resistless  look ;  but  it  never 
can  settle  the  grand  question  of  religion,  on  account  of 
its  purely  negative  character.  It  has  no  principle  upon 
the  subject. 

We  are  quite  as  much  opposed  to  this  party  as  we  are 
to  the  other  two  ;  because  we  assume  a  positive  principle 
of  mediation,  which  has  a  clear  and  determinate  object  in 
view,  and  builds  upon  the  foundations  acknowledged  and 
adopted  by  aU  men.  Yet  we  consider  that  this  negative 
deistical  party  has  rendered  great  service  to  the  public 
cause,  by  tempering  the  enthusiastic  zeal  of  conflicting 
extremes ;  by  heaping  public  odium  and  scorn  upon  both, 
whenever  they  rose  above  the  level  of  their  own  native 
insignificance.  It  has  put  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  hy- 
pocrisy to  shame,  and  forced  them  to  skulk  into  the  holes 
and  corners  of  society,  where  they  pour  forth  their  hide- 
ous inspirations  in  secret,  nor  dare,  as  formerly,  to  fill  the 
public  press  and  the  popular  ear  with  their  unmeaning 
and  endless  ravings  and  controversies.  So  much  good  is 
effected,  that  bigotry  has  been  most  effectually  humbled  ; 
but  silence  will  never  elicit  the  truth,  nor  satisfy  the  hu- 
man mind;  and  silence  is  the  watchword  of  the  party. 
But  its  work  of  silence  is  not  yet  done;  it  must  fight 
with  its  weapons  of  ridicule  and  reproach,  its  political 
and  experimental  philosophy,  and  its  polite  literature, 
until  it  has  humbled  the  Church,  and  shamed  the  Dissen- 
ters. It  will  die  when  its  work  is  done,  and  decay  long 
before  it  can  see  it  accomplished;  for  before  that  important 
event  takes  place  the  public  mind  will  be  beginning  to 
discover  that  a  negative  system  gives  no  satisfaction  ;  and 
the  remnant  of  faith,  which  has  escaped  the  wreck  of  su- 
perstition, and  which  was  only  silenced  by  the  corrup- 
tion and  abuse  of  our  ecclesiastical  institutions^  will  gra- 
dually revive,  and  demand  an  enquiry  into  the  momentous 
concerns  of  universal  life,  and  universal  Providence. 
There  are  ebbings  and  Sowings  in  the  public  mind,  as 


xteH  as  in  ^  waters  of  tlw  great  oeesM.  Those  things 
and  flowings  are  as  regular  and  continuous  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other ;  the  movements  are  merely  oscillations 
between  orc  extreme  and  another.  The  imperfections 
of  the  finite  mind  give  it  always  a  tendency 'to  excess,  and 
consequently  to  error.  It  pursues  this  erroneous  view 
till  it  finds  itself  opposed  by  the  returning  tide  of  the  op- 
posite spirit,  when  it  gives  way,  and  yields  to  the  stream 
of  the  prevailing  current. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  prove  that  this  nega- 
tive mediation,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  is  not 
the  popular  current  which  is  to  carry  all  before  it  ?  We 
reply,  simply  because  it  is  a  negative.  It  is  a  physical, 
and  moral,  and  intellectual  impossibility  that  a  negative 
can  ever  become  a  ruling  or  an  active  principle.  It  would 
be  no  longer  a  negative,  but  a  positive,  if  it  did.  The 
faith  of  the  land  is  the  positive  and  ruling  principle,  and 
the  negative  principle  of  deistical  philosophy  and  liberal- 
ism is  merely  a  destroyer ;  and  nothing  can  be  better 
than  a  negative  principle  to  act  the  part  of  a  destroyer  ; 
more  especially  in  an  age  of  literature,  when  ridicule  and 
satire  have  such  effect  upon  the  public  mind.  But  to 
suppose  that  this  negative  principle  will  rule  the  indivi- 
dual mind  after  public  abuses  are  removed,  is  to  suppose 
that  mankind  shall  cease  to  enquire  into  the  great  subw 
jects  of  religion,  and  settle  down  into  a  state  of  quiet 
scepticism  and  neutrality.  We  may  just  as  reasonably 
expect  that  men  shaU  become  monkeys,  and  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  be  extinguished  in  everlasting  night. 
The  Deists  and  Liberals  will  accomplish  one  important 
object;  namely,  the  liberation  of  the  human  mind  from 
all  legislatorial  and  moral  control  over  its  religious  opi- 
nions ;  but  any  attempt  to  check  the  progress  of  enquiry 
into  the  great  subjects  of  revelation,  will  meet  with  sig- 
nal and  merited  defeat.  THE  SHEPHERD. 

PROPERTY. 

This  is  one  of  those  equivocal  species  of  words  which 
mean  any  thing,  every  thing,  or  nothing  at  all,  just  as 
your  argument  requires  it.  With  a  landholder  it  means 
land,  and  an  exorbitant  rent,  which  defrauds  the  tenant 
and  the  labourer  of  the  wages  of  their  toil  and  the 
profits  of  their  capital.  With  a  fundholder  it  means  in- 
terest or  usury  for  capital,  which  he  himself  cannot  em- 
ploy to  any  useful  purpose.  With  others  it  means  certain 
peculiar  rights  and  privileges,  by  which  they  extort  from 
other  men  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  and  live  in  idleness 
upon  the  surplus  of  human  industry.  A  parson's  tithes 
are  his  property  ;  his  Easter-offerings  are  his  property. 
A  lawyer's  immunity  from  certain  taxes  which  aflSict  the 
rest  of  the  people,  is  his  property  ;  and  to  impose  the 
same  burden  upon  him  that  other  men  carry,  would  be 
an  act  of  robbery.  A  sinecurist's  pension  is  his  property; 
he  has  had  it  for  so  many  years,  and  was  led  to  suppose 
it  would  be  continued  for  life  ;  it  would  therefore  be  an 
act  of  open  plunder  to  deprive  hira  of  the  undeserved 
grant.  A  corporator's  privileges  are  his  property,  and 
some  of  these  are  very  extravagant,  as  the  late  Munici- 
pal Commission  has  discovered,  amounting,  in  many 
cases,  to  several  hundreds  per  annum,  in  immunity  from 
certain  imposts   which  other  men  are  obliged  to  pay. 
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Besides  tkese,  and  a  buodred  other  items,  there^is  a'pecu^ 
liar  species  of  property  called  power,  which  generally 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  money.  This  power  enables  its 
possessor  to  oppress  tlie  poor  man  with  impunity,  by 
giving  him  a  protection  against  all  legal  proceedings, 
which  can  only  be  employed  by  those  who  have  it  in 
iheir  power  to  line  the  pockets,  of  the  dixtributors  and 
■SK&iiJ^rs  of  justice,  with  gold.  Justice  is  a  hireling :  he 
who  has  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth  has  the  best 
diance  of  success ;  but  he  who  has  no  wealth  can  get  no 
justice  at  all, — it  is  entirely  beyond  his  reach.  Law  and 
justice  wiU  always  be  a  mass  of  confusion,  as  long  as 
there  are  lawyers  who  lend  themselves  as  hirelings  to  any 
cause  which  can  afford  to  employ  them.  They  are  the 
fame  curse  in  politics  which  priests  are  in  religion.  They 
have  taken  the  task  of  intercession  for  the  people  into 
their  own  hands ;  a  task  which  the  people  could  perform 
for  themselves  with  much  greater  propriety  and  effect, 
whether  it  be  before  the  tribunal  of  heaven,  or  an  infe- 
rior tribunal  upon  earth.  This  task  both  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  intercessor  must  abandon,  as  a  piece  of  un- 
necessary and  mischievous  officiousness. 

AU  those  species  of  property  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded are  the  legitimate  property  of  the  rich,  of  whose 
rights  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  tenacious  to  a  scruple ; 
tLey  are  always  ready  to  raise  an  outcry  whenever  it  is 
assailed,  or  seemingly  in  danger.  If  rents  fall  fifteen  or 
twenty  per  cent.,  the  landlords  cry  out  "  Ruin,  ruin  !" 
but  not  a  word  of  ruin  when  the  wages  of  the  poor  man 
fall  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.,  as  they 
lave  in  many  cases  done.  The  Poor-law  Amendment 
Act  was  expressly  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
landlords  from  ruin  !  Poor,  helpless  creatures !  What 
a  providential  interference,  to  save  their  carriages  and 
livery  servants  from  suffering  diminution  !  We  are  not 
a  httle  amused  with  some  of  the  arguments,  pro  and  con, 
on  this  as  on  every  other  subject.  A  landholder  deplores 
the  lowness  of  the  rents,  and  the  cheapness  of  bread.  A 
poor  man  can  now  eat  a  loaf  at  one-third  the  cost  of  the 
early  part  of  the  century.  Wheat  at  38s.,  instead  of 
110s.,  is  most  disastrous!  What  will  become  of  the 
rich,  when  the  produce  of  their  land  is  so  under-rated  ? 
Their  property  will  become  of  little  value;  their  rents 
must  be  lowered;  and  the  man  who  works  wiU  have 
greatly  the  advantage  of  the  man  who  goes  idle.  Mr. 
Richards  prophesied  in  parliament,  when  speaking  on 
Mr.  Cayley's  motion  on  agricultural  ;listress,  that  wheat 
would  fall  lower  and  lower,  till  at  last  there  would  be  a 
famine,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  be  purchased  at  an  ex- 
iravagant  cost.  How  wheat  can  fall  in  price,  until  it 
becomes  monstrously  high  in  price,  is  more  than  any  other 
head  but  an  aristocratical  Tory  landlord  can  comprehend. 
But  this  we  can  comprehend,  that  the  lowness  of  bread  at 
the  present  time  is  a  very  lucky  thing  for  the  working 
man,  and  not  occasioned  by  a  scarcity  of  wheat,  as  Mr. 
Richards  and  some  of  his  brother  logicians  seem  to  ima- 
gine, but  by  a  bountiful  harvest ;  and  we  trust  that  this 
cheapness  will  continue  to  increase  until  the  landed  gen- 
tlemen be  compelle:!  to  lower  their  rents  fifty  per  cent., 
even  though  it  should  ruin  one-half  of  the  idle  gamblers 
who  compose  the  list  of  them.     The  only  thing  that  can 


relieve  the  land  is  the  reduction  of  the  rent.  The  ruin 
of  the  soil  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  ruin  of  the 
individual  who  owns  it,  provided  the  property  be  alien- 
able, and  fall  into  the  hands  of  industrious  and  less  ex- 
orbitant proprietors.  The  wealth  and  extravagance  of 
our  aristocracy  is  a  sufficient  proof  tliat  the  land  is  still 
exceedingiy  productive,  and  that  tlie  outcry  of  the  owners 
is  a  mere  selfish  whine,  which  ought  nev^r  to  be  weighed 
in  the  scales  of  human  sympathy  with  that  of  the  farmer 
and  the  labourer,  who  are  at  present  the  only  sufferers- 

We  do  not  see  what  the  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
or  the  alteration  of  the  standard  from  gold  to  silver,  has 
to  do  with  the  perplexities  of  the  landed  gentlemen  ;  for 
there  is  no  possibility  of  averting  the  destiny  to  which 
they  are  fastTiastening,  namely,  the  depreciation  of  their 
property,  which  has  been  artificially  raised  to  a  greater 
value  than  is  consistent  with  the  justice  due  to  the  tenant 
and  the  labourer.  There  is  certainly  very  little  danger  of 
producing  a  famine  by  lowering  the  rents  and  reducing 
the  ecclesiastical  burdens ! 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  "  WOMAN." 

NO.    X. 

We  think  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  from  the  few  remarks 
we  have  made  on  this  subject,  that  the  man  represents 
the  active,  political,  and  positive ;  and  the  woman  the 
passive,  moral,  and  negative  principle.  Let  us,  then,  in 
few  words,  and  without  any  preamble,  divide  the  human 
government,  or  the  science  of  society,  into  its  two  com- 
ponent parts,  namely,  politics  and  religion;  and  we  find 
that  the  former  is  the  male  and  the  latter  the  female  de- 
partment; tbe  former  the  department  of  law,  the  latter 
of  liberty.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  one  department  is 
subject  to  law,  and  the  other  is  not  subject  to  law ;  the 
one  must  act  positively,  the  other  must  act  negatively  : 
by  acting  positively,  tlie  law  interferes  with  the  external 
political  conduct  of  the  subject ;  by  acting  negatively,  re- 
ligion never  interferes  with  the  religious  conduct  of  any 
individual,  nor  takes  any  legislative  measures  to  maintain 
or  defend  itself.  This  is  the  consummation  formed  upon 
the  model  of  Nature  herself,  as  exemplified  in  the  sexual 
division  of  all  things. 

In  illustration  of  the  beautiful  effects  which  must  re- 
sult from  such  a  system  of  toleration  and  impartiality, 
there  cannot  be  a  better  allegory  than  the  simple  story  cf 
creation.  First  man  was  made,  but  he  was  unhappy;  a 
woman  was  taken  out  of  him,  and  she  was  to  bring  him 
a  saviour.  This  saviour  will  come  by  the  deliverance  of 
the  church  from  the  trammels  of  legislative  interference : 
men  will  then  pursue  their  enquiries  into  universal  sub- 
jects, uncorrupted  by  the  spirit  of  political  partizanshipj 
which  now  adulterates  the  heart  of  almost  every  clergy- 
man in  England.  The  motives  will  necessarily  become 
purer ;  the  enquiry  will  become  a  philosophical  enquiry, 
conducted  upon  principles  and  urged  by  inducements  si- 
milar to  those  of  any  other  philosophical  or  scientific 
study;  and  the  male  department  of  the  law  will  then  find 
a  helpmate  and  comforter  in  the  female  department  of 
morality  and  religion :  at  present,  they  are  physically 
united;  then  they  will  become  morally  and  spiritually 
united,  and  reciprocally  promote  each  other's  designs. 
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This  is  the  distinction  which  ought  to  be  observed  between 
the  estabhshments  of  the  old  world,  and  such  an  estab- 
lishment as  we  anticipate;  the  one  is  a  physical  Siamese 
union,  which  we  detest ;  the  other  is  an  intimate,  social, 
and  co-operative  union  of  love,  a  marriage-union,  created 
by  similarity  of  principle  and  intentions,  both  contem- 
plating the  public  good,  and  both  actually  engaged  in  its 
promotion,  in  their  own  respective  departments  of  public 
and  private  morals,  universal  and  individual  life;  the  state 
over-ruling,  with  providential  eye,  the  totality  of  the 
national  conduct ;  the  church,  with  maternal  and  percep- 
tive  care,  contributing  to  the  refinement  of  private  mo- 
rals. 

HORRIBLE  INJUSTICE.— OF  CHARITY. 

Under  the  Pocklington  Foundation,  land,  yielding  an- 
nually the  sum  of  1/.  4s.  lOd.,  was  devised  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  for  the  education  of  poor  boys  who 
might  be  found  qualified.  It  has  fallen  into  disuetude, 
however,  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  sum, 
and  its  inadequacy  to  maintain  the  scholars ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increase  which  has  since  taken  place  in 
the  value  of  property,  it  now  yields  no  less  than  between 
600/.  and  800/.  a-year,  which  the  College  insists  it  holds 
in  trust,  refusing  to  allow  more  than  the  exact  original 
sum  of  1/.  4s.  lOd.  to  the  competent  boys,  and  appro- 
priating the  remainder  to  the  fellows.  The  Winchester 
charity  yields  little  less  than  14,000/.  a-year.  The  terms 
of  the  grant  are  these:  that  no  boy  shall  be  admiited  to 
the  foundation  who  is  a  possessor  of  an  annual  property 
to  the  amount  of  3/.  6s.  8d. ;  and  there  is  a  provision 
which  stipulates  that,  if,  while  any  boy  is  on  the  charity, 
any  circumstances  occur  by  which  he  becomes  possessed 
of  the  value  of  5/.  a-year,  he  shall  be  excluded  from  all 
benefits  of  the  institution  ;  but  it  has  been  interpreted 
that  3/.  6s.  8d.  of  the  day  when  the  grant  was  made  must 
be  considered  now  to  mean  66/.  13s.  4d. ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  sons  of  persons,  who,  from  their 
station,  ought  to  be  sent  elsewhere,  and  to  be  paying  for 
their  education,  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  this  splendid 
institution,  which  was  originally  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  The  number  of  scholars  on  this  foundation 
is  only  seventy,  so  that  there  is  an  annual  income  of 
12,000/.  or  14,000/.  a-year  expended  on  them  exclusively, 
at  the  rate  of  200/.  a-year  for  each  boy.  (See  Mr.  Har- 
vey's Speech  on  Charities.) 

"  I  know  of  a  foundation  in  a  large  manufacturing 
town,  with  an  income  of  some  thousands  a-year,  and 
which  offers  to  the  numerous  uneducated  people  a  kind 
of  instruction  altogether  useless,  (namely,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  because  it  was  endowed  as  a  grammar- 
school,)  while  writing,  geography,  cyphering,  book-keep- 
ing, mechanics,  chemistry,  drawing,  would  be  invaluable 
acquisitions  to  the  whole  community.  I  could  name 
other  schools  of  the  same  kind,  with  nearly  as  good  an 
income,  and  which  support  well-endowed  masters  to 
teach  two  or  three  hoys,  because  they  are  grammar-schools. 
There  are  many  who  covet  the  place  of  the  master  of  an 
endowed  school,  though  the  salary  may  be  small;  but  this 
covetousness  is  not  of  teaching  the  poor.  That  was  the 
object  of  the  founder,  who  desired  to  see  instruction  dif- 


fused among  all  the  children  of  the  humbler  classes;  but 
that  is  no  object  with  the  schoolmaster,  who  lives  in  the 
founder's  house,  and  takes  the  profits  of  the  land.  The 
doors  of  his  school  are,  no  doubt,  flung  open,  and  there  is 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  poor  children  may  enter,  i^ 
they  dare;  no  doubt  that  the  boy  may  come  in;  the 
parent  may  send  his  child,  if  he  had  rather  his  chUd 
should  suffer  under  and  plague  the  master,  than  that  he 
himself  should  suffer  by  being  plagued  with  the  child  at 
home.  The  endowed  schoolmaster  will  never  shut  the 
door  in  the  child's  face,  nor  ever  tell  him  to  depart,  nor 
in  words  threaten  the  parent,  nor  forbid  him  ;  the  en- 
dowment must  in  no  wise  be  openly  violated;  but  this  I 
also  know,  that  the  master  of  the  charity-school  has 
boarders,  children  of  a  higher  rank  and  station,  under  his 
care  and  in  his  house — the  very  last  creatures  in  the  world 
that  the  founder  ever  dreamed  should  enter  it.  The  wary 
master  knows  fidl  well  how  the  children  of  the  better 
classes  dislike  to  associate  with  the  charity  boys.  He 
feels  that  as  the  number  of  the  unprofitable  pupils  in- 
creases, the  number  of  profitable  ones  falls  away,  and 
therefore,  although  the  door  is  open,  the  master's  face  ia 
not  open:  on  his  brow  sits  the  frown  perpetually;  his 
hand  beckons  not  to  entice  the  pupil  of  humble  degree, 
the  sole  object  of  the  donor's  bounty;  it  is  lifted  only  in 
anger,  and  as  the  instrument  of  punishment;  and  the 
boy,  not  the  teacher,  is  of  course  always  in  fault.  Thus 
I  have  lately  heard,  in  Chancery  proceedings,  of  amply 
endowed  schools,  the  poor  scholars  of  which  had  fallen 
off  from  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  fifty,  to  one, 
two,  and  three;  and  yet  the  foundation  exists,  the  master 
exists,  the  house  exists,  the  fund  exists  for  the  repairs, 
and  the  furniture,  and  the  taxes.  The  name  of  the  school 
is,  or  has  been,  celebrated  as  an  endowed  establishment; 
but  its  reputation  is  amongst  the  wealthy,  whose  children 
are  there  boarded  at  large  prices,  and  taught  Greek, 
Latin,  and  fencing,  and  the  dance;  while  no  man  knows 
that  it  is  all  the  while  a  charity-school,  the  benefits  of 
which  have  been  handed  over  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
rich,  and  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  master."  (See  Lord 
Brougham's  Speech  on  Education.) 

The  above  are  ample  demonstrations  of  the  enormous 
wickedness  which  prevails  in  the  management  of  what 
are  called  charitable  foundations.  All  the  institutions  of 
the  country  are  diseased ;  a  universal  plague  has  been 
ravaging  the  religion  and  morals  of  the  community.  Why 
should  the  clergy  wonder  at  the  increase  of  infidelity,  or 
the  Tories,  of  discontentment.''  Every  parish  proclaims 
the  infamy  of  those  things,  which  have  too  long  been 
known  by  the  names  of  piety  and  respectability. 

Prickings  op  Conscience. — Lord  Denman  says  that, 
after  serious  reflection,  he  doubts  *'how  far  the  state 
has  a  right  to  inflictpunishmentfor  any  offence,  against  the 
commission  of  which  it  has  taken  no  means  to  guard."  We 
hope  his  lordship  and  his  brother  lords  will  continue  to 
doubt,  until  they  have  taken  all  the  means  in  their  power 
to  guard  against  the  commission  of  crime. 

It  is  a  very  singular  thing  that  while  Dissenters  of 
every  denomination  build  chapels  for  themselves,  and 
multiply  their  congregation  indefinitely,  that  the  Estab- 
lished church  cannot  build  a  single  chapel  without  a 
grant  from  government. 
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SINGULAR  NARRATION. 

Extracted  from  a  imblication,  entitled,  "  Foreign  Scenes 
and  Travelling  Recreations,"  by  John  Howison,  Esq., 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service.— 1825. 

'«  Shake  off  the  intrusive  cares  of  day. 
And  lay  the  meddling  seases  all  aside." 

Thomson. 

The  following  narration,  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  gen- 
tleman who,  it  is  presumed,  can  vouch  for  its  authenticity, 
is  in  itself  so  peculiarly  remarkable,  that  its  present  in- 
troduction may  not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  inappropriate. 
Any  further  reflection  upon  these  very  singular  circum- 
stances must,  however,  be  left  to  those  who  may  be  in- 
duced to  bestow  a  more  serious  consideration  on  the 
detail. 

In  "  A  Voyage  from  Havannah  to  New  Providence," 
it  appears,  that  Mr.  Howison,  returning  from  an  excur- 
sion to  Holguin,  went  on  board  a  sloop  in  Guibana 
harbour ;  but  finding  that  she  would  not  leave  port  till 
the  next  night,  he  accepted  an  invitation  for  the  evening 
from  the  master  of  a  schooner  that  lay  near. 

"  When  the  evening  was  pretty  far  advanced,  he  con- 
ducted me,"  says  Mr.  Howison,  "  to  the  cabin,  which 
■was  almost  full  of  large  packages,  and  pointing  out  where 
I  was  to  sleep,  left  me  alone.  I  felt  a  heavy  suffocating 
smell,  but  did  not  think  of  examining  the  contents  of  the 
bales,  and  immediately  went  to  bed.  Soon  afterwards  I 
was  harassed  by  wild  and  frightful  dreams,  and  suddenly 
awoke  about  midnight,  bathed  in  a  cold  dew,  and  totally 
unable  to  speak  or  move.  However,  I  knew  perfectly 
•well  where  I  was^  and  recollected  everything  that  had 
occurred  the  preceding  day  ;  only  I  could  not  make  any 
bodily  effort  whatever,  and  tried  in  vain  to  get  up,  or 
even  to  change  my  position.  The  watch  on  deck  struck 
four  bells,  and  I  counted  them,  though  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  did  not  hear  the  beats,  but  received  the  vibrations 
through  my  body.  About  this  time  a  seaman  came  into 
the  cabin  with  a  light,  and  carried  away  an  hour-glass 
that  hung  upon  a  nail,  without  observing  me,  though  I 
made  several  efforts  to  attract  his  attention.  Shortly 
after  a  pane  in  the  skylight  was  broken  by  accident,  and  I 
saw  the  fragments  of  glass  drop  on  the  floor.  These 
circumstances  actually  occurred,  as  I  found  on  enquiry 
next  day  ;  and  I  mention  them  to  prove  that  the  sensa- 
tions I  describe  were  realities,  and  not  the  offspring  of 
perturbed  dreams.  My  inability  to  move  was  not  ac- 
companied with  pain  or  uneasiness,  but  I  felt  as  if  the 
principle  of  life  had  entirely  departed  from  my  frame. 
At  length  I  became  totally  insensible,  and  continued  so 
till  an  increase  of  the  wind  made  the  sea  a  little  rough, 
•which  caused  the  vessel  to  roll.  The  motion,  I  suppose, 
had  the  effect  of  awakening  me  from  my  trance,  and  I 
contrived,  some  how  or  other,  to  get  up  and  go  upon 
deck.  My  memory  was  totally  lost  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  I  had  no  ideas  connected  with  anything 
that  was  not  present  before  me.  I  knew  that  I  was  in  a 
ship,  but  nothing  more.  While  in  this  state,  I  observed 
a  man  drawing  water  from  the  sea  in  buckets,  and  re- 
quested him  to  pour  one  on  my  head.  After  some  hesi- 
tation, he  did  so,  and  all  my  faculties  were  immediately 
restored,  and  I  acquired  a  most  vivid  recollection  of  a 
vast  variety  of  ideas  and  events  which  appeared  to  have 
passed  through  my  mind,  and  occupied  me  during  the 
time  of  my  supposed  insensibility. 

"  All   this  singular  constitutional  derangement  had 


arisen  from  a  copious  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  tobacco  ; 
for,  on  examining  the  cabin,  I  found  that  the  pile  of 
packages  there  consisted  of  that  narcotic  plant,  and  that 
quantities  of  it  lay  even  under  my  bed — in  short,  that 
the  sloop  contained  almost  nothing  else. 

"  I  should  not  have  been  so  particular  in  mentioning 
these  circumstances,  had  not  I  heard  something  analogous 
to  them  from  a  German  oculist,  whom  I  met  with  in 
Havannah.  This  old  man,  who  was  altogether  a  very 
singular  character,  told  me  that  the  digitalis,  or  foxglove, 
the  belladonna,  or  nightshade,  and  several  other  plants  of 
a  similar  kind,  possessed  peculiar  properties,  which  were 
not  generally  known  even  by  the  medical  profession. 
When  administered,  he  said,  in  a  certain  way,  they  could 
be  made  to  act  so  powerfully  and  directly  as  sedatives, 
as  to  destroy  all  sensibility  and  voluntary  motion,  with- 
out affecting  the  animal  life,  or  impeding  its  necessary 
and  healthy  action  and  functions;  but  with  this  remark- 
able peculiarity,  that  the  mind  or  soul  did  not  participate 
in  the  comatoseness  which  affected  its  mortal  tenement, 
but  was  more  than  usually  active  and  excursive.  Oa 
these  occasions,  however,  the  individual  to  whom  it  be- 
longed had  no  perception  of  anything  of  the, kind.  His 
body  enjoyed  an  animal  existence,  as  it  were,  without 
sensation,  and  nothing  more.  But  when  the  effect  of  the 
narcotic  was  dispelled,  either  by  counter-agents  or  by 
time,  he  recovered  from  his  lethargy ;  and  active  life, 
memory,  will,  and  intelhgence,  returned,  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  the  operations  and  employments  which 
his  mind  had  gone  through,  from  the  moment  of  his 
losing  his  perceptions,  to  that  of  his  reviving  and  of  their 
being  restored. 

"  The  German  explained  all  this  in  the  following 
way  : — Life  and  the  soul,  he  said,  are  separate  essences, 
though  intimately  connected  together;  and  when  the 
powers  of  the  former  have  been  enfeebled  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  latter  disengages  itself  from  the  body,  and 
continues  its  agency  unlimited  and  unembarrassed  by  the 
encumbrance  of  corporeal  matter.  However,  on  the  ani- 
mal functions  beginning  to  recover  their  natural  vigour, 
their  immortal  inmate  is  attracted  back,  by  a  peculiar 
sympathy,  to  its  earthly  tenement,  and  the  human  being, 
which  they  jointly  compese,  awakes  to  intelligence, 
and  suddenly  recollects  all  the  ideas  that  have  passed 
through  his  mind  during  the  period  of  his  suspended 
animation.  These  my  friend  described  as  often  being 
vivid,  original,  and  marvellous,  beyond  description,  such 
as  entirely  exceeded  the  conceptions  of  man  in  his  natural 
state  of  existence.  After  descanting  a  considerable  time 
upon  the  subject,  he  related  the  following  story  in  illus- 
tration of  it: — 

"  While  in  Germany,  he  had  resided  some  months  in 
a  town  which  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  minor  universities. 
Being  at  that  time  rather  poor,  he  engaged  apartments  in 
a  lonely  house,  a  considerable  way  beyond  the  suburbs. 
Its  occupants,  besides  himself,  were  an  old  man  and  his 
wife,  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Meildenvold,  wko  was  studying  medicine.  He  lived  in 
a  very  retired  and  singular  way.  However,  as  Engel 
and  he  boarded  as  well  as  lodged  with  their  lanillord,  a 
certain  degree  of  intimacy  soon  took  place  between  them. 
Engel  quickly  discovered  that  his  companion  was  no 
common  character.  In  him  reserved  manners  and  a 
melancholy  deportment  were  combined  with  a  wildness 
and  extravagance  of  ideas  that  sometimes  approximated 
to  madness.  His  conversation  was  abrupt,  and  had 
nothing  of  common-place;  for  he  never  talked,  except 
when  excited  to  do  so  by  some  emotion;  and  he  often 
made  dark  allusions,  and  expressed  thoughts  and  opinions 
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of  such  a  mysterious  and  startling  nature,  that  they 
seemed  almost  superhuman.  He  evidently  avoided  so- 
ciety as  much  as  possible,  never  going  into  town  except 
to  attend  the  lectures,  and  always  returning  home  as  soon 
as  they  were  over. 

"  In  addition  to  his  apartments  in  the  house,  he  occa- 
sionally occupied  a  small  detached  building  about  twenty 
jards  off.  He  kept  the  key  of  this  place  to  himself,  and 
never  allowed  any  one  to  enter  its  walls ;  wiihin  which 
he  regularly  shut  himself  at  an  early  hour  on  a  certain 
night  every  week,  and  remained  in  seclusion  till  the 
middle  of  the  succeeding  day.  When  he  came  forth  he 
was  always  haggard,  ghastly,  and  dejected  ;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  he  never  failed  to  commence  writing  very 
busily,  and  to  continue  doing  so  often  for  several  hours 
together.  He  then  seemed  relieved,  and  resumed  his 
usual  habits  and  appearance  till  the  mysterious  evening 
returned. 

"'  Engel's  curiosity  was  excited,  and  the  more  so  as 
bis  companion  showed  every  disinclination  to  gratify  it, 
and  repelled  his  hints  and  enquiries  in  the  most  decided 
manner.  He  also  felt  an  interest  in  the  young  man, 
who  evidently  was  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  and 
Tery  unhappy.  He  had  once,  too,  when  passing  the 
building  above  described,  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  inte- 
rior, and  seen  some  objects  of  an  extraordinary  kind, 
among  which  was  a  board  covered  with  black  cloth,  and 
placed  against  the  wall  in  a  sloping  direction,  and 
clamped  at  its  lower  end  to  prevent  it  from  sliding  for- 
wards. There  were  also  a  large  trough  full  of  water, 
and  a  number  of  phials  and  some  chemical  apparatus. 

"  Engel  had  one  night  continued  reading  to  a  later 
hour  than  usual;  his  host  and  hostess  had  both  retired 
to  rest,  and  every  thing  was  quiet  and  solitary  around 
him.  On  accidentally  looking  out,  he  observed  a  faint 
light  glimmering  in  Meildenvold's  secret  apartment, 
and  recollected  that  the  young  man's  period  of  seclusion 
had  commenced  that  evening.  Engel,  impelled  by  irre- 
sistible curiosity,  resolved  to  ascertain  how  his  friend 
was  employed.  He  left  his  apartment,  and  proceeded 
cautiously  towards  the  small  building,  though  the  dark- 
ness prevented  any  chance  of  his  being  discovered.  On 
reaching  it,  he  found  that  the  windows  were  so  high 
above  the  ground  that  he  could  not  raise  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  see  through  them,  without  climbing  up  the 
walls.  This  he  accomplished  with  some  difficulty,  and 
at  length  obtained  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  apart- 
ment. It  was  lighted  by  one  lamp,  which  was  hung 
from  the  roof,  and  the  form  of  Meildenvold  lay  imme- 
diately under  it,  on  the  board  already  mentioned.  He 
was  habited  in  a  white  dressing-gown,  and  looked  pale, 
stiff,  and  ghastly;  his  eyes,  though  only  half-closed, 
being  dim  and  fixed  in  their  sockets,  Engel  thought  him 
dying  or  dead,  and  his  first  impulse  was  to  force  open 
the  door  and  hasten  to  his  assistance;  but  on  observing 
things  moi-e  attentively,  he  became  almost  convinced, 
from  the  state  of  the  apartment  and  the  position  of 
Meildenvold,  that  his  insensibility  was  4;he  effect  of  de- 
sign. He  therefore  continued  to  watch  the  body,  which 
exhibited  no  symptoms  of  life,  though  the  faint  flicker- 
ing of  the  lamp  sometimes  almost  deceived  him  into  the 
idea  that  it  moved,  and  that  the  countenance  began  to 
acquire  animation. 

"  He  waited  half  an  hour,  but  still  no  change  took 
place.  He  then  descended  to  the  ground,  irresolute 
whether  to  remain  any  longer,  or  to  return  home  and 
call  up  his  landlord,  and  make  him  break  open  the  door, 
which  was  locked  inside.  But  he  reflectetl  that  he  had 
no  right  to  force  himself  into  the  private  haunt  of  any 


one,  even  for  a  good  purpose,  and  therefore  sought  his 
own  apartment  again,  and  went  to  bed — though  not  to 
sleep,  for  the  death-like  form  of  his  friend  occupied  his 
mind  constantly;  and  in  the  morning  he  got  up,  expect- 
ing to  learn  that  Meildenvold  was  no  longer  in  life.  The 
day  advanced  to  noon  without  his  appearing;  but  this 
circumstance  passed  unnoticed  by  his  host,  because  it  had 
nothing  unusual  io  it.  Engel,  however,  was  in  a  state 
of  anxious  trepidation,  and  at  lengtli  determined  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  his  friend  by  personal  enquiry. 
On  leaving  his  apartment,  which  opened  into  a  long  pas- 
sage, he  saw  Meildenvold  at  one  end  of  it,  and  started 
back,  almost  doubting  the  reality  of  the  object  before 
him.  The  young  man  hurried  past  without  speaking 
and  entered  his  own  chamber,  and  shut  the  door,  though 
Engel  called  after  him,  and  asked  him  how  he  did. 

"  Things  went  on  as  usual  tiU  the  recurrence  of  Meil- 
denvold's night  of  retirement,  when  he  shut  himself  up 
in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  hour  as  formerly. 
Engel  was  desirous  of  knowing  whether  or  not  his  friend 
would  have  another  lethargic  fit,  and  likewise  of  wit- 
nessing its  commencement.  He  therefore  went  to  the 
building  as  soon  as  the  lateness  of  the  hour  enabled  him 
to  elude  observation.  He  mounted  the  wall  with  a  pal- 
pitating heart,  and  looked  into  the  apartment.  There 
was  Meildenvold  sti-etched  out  in  the  guise  of  death,  and 
every  thing  around  him  in  the  same  state  as  before. 
Engel  gazed  upon  him  for  a  few  moments,  and  then, 
from  a  sudden  impulse,  forced  his  way  through  the  win- 
dow, and  leaped  upon  the  floor,  and  advanced  cautiously 
towards  the  body,  fearful  lest  he  should  wake  it  from  its 
torpid  state  ;  however  this  seemed  almost  impossible,  for 
the  surface  was  cold,  the  pidsation  of  the  heart  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  the  breathing  very  feeble  and  protracted. 

"  Engel  now  observed  that  the  window  was  so  high 
above  the  floor  that  he  could  not  reach  it,  and  make  his 
egress  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  entered ;  for  the  wall  was 
too  smooth  to  be  climbed,  and  the  apartment  did  not  con- 
tain any  piece  of  furniture  upon  which  he  could  elevate 
himself.  The  door  was  locked  inside,  but  the  key  had 
been  removed.  He  found  himself  a  prisoner,  and 
strolled  about  the  chamber  in  a  most  uncomfortable  state 
of  feeling.  The  midnight  hour,  the  loneliness  of  the 
place,  the  mysterious  condition  of  his  friend,  and  the 
ghastly  appearance  of  his  body,  as  seen  in  the  glimmer- 
ing of  a  dim  and  unsteady  light,  excited  an,  undefined 
awe  and  apprehension.  He  wished  his  friend  would 
revive,  yet  he  almost  feared  to  encounter  him,  conscious 
as  he  was  of  having  acted  the  spy,  and  viewed  him  in  a 
situation  which  he  evidently  desired  should  be  a  secret 
one. 

"  But  in  the  midst  of  these  reflections  Engel's  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  lamp,  which  seemed  on  the  point 
of  going  out.  He  stepped  upon  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form, for  the  purpose  of  trimming  it;  but,  while  doing 
so,  the  wick  dropped  iiito  the  oil,  and  the  flame  was  in- 
stantaneously smothered.  The  darkness  which  suc- 
ceeded was  nearly  total,  and  Engel  remained  fixed  in  the 
same  spot  for  several  minutes ;  but  when  his  eyes  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  obscurity,  he  began  to  discern  the 
platform  and  the  white  dress  of  Meildenvold.  He  seat- 
ed himself  in  one  end  of  the  apartment,  resolving  to 
await  patiently  the  issue  of  the  adventure  in  which  be 
had  imprudently  involved  himself. 

"  It  was  not  till  the  lapse  of  three  hours  that  Meil- 
denvold began  to  give  signs  of  returning  sensation. 
Engel  heard  a  succession  of  deep-drawn  sighs,  and  soon 
after  saw  his  friend  raise  himself  up,  and  lean  his  head 
upon  his  hand.     He  gradually  gained  an  erect  position. 
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and  staggered  across  the  room,  and  tl)e  next  moment  a 
loud  plunge  took  place.  He  arose  from  the  bath  in  a 
state  of  complete  resuscitation,  and  appeared,  for  the 
first  time,  to  observe  that  the  lamp  was  extinguished. 
Seizing  a  tinder-box,  he  struck  a  light,  and  Engel  stood 
disclosed  before  him.  His  astonishment  was  great,  but 
it  soon  yielded  to  displeasure,  and  he  demanded,  angrily, 
to  what  cause  he  owed  such  an  untimely  visit.  Engel 
dealt  sincerely  with  him,  and  related  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  his  curiosity,  and  explained  how  he  had  gained 
admission  into  his  private  retreat.  Meildeiivold  was  ap- 
peased,— '  And  yet,'  said  he,  after  a  short  silence,  '  why 
should  I  refuse  to  explain  the  scene  you  have  just  wit- 
nessed, for  it  has  nothing  of  guilt  in  it  ?  I  am  only 
sacrificing  my  health  and  life  to  intellectual  enjoyments, 
and  health  and  life  may  surely  be  used  at  pleasure  by 
one  so  disunited  from  the  world  as  I  am.  You  must 
know  that,  some  years  ago,  I  accidentally  discovered  that 
certain  plants  possess  peculiar  powers  over  the  mind  and 
body,  emancipating,  as  it  were,  the  former  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  latter,  and  enabling  those  who  know^ 
how  to  employ  them,  to  enter,  for  a  time,  into  an  exist- 
ence almost  purely  spiritual.  You  see  on  that  table 
various  preparations  of  the  hemlock,  foxglove,  deadly 
nightshade,  and  other  narcotic  herbs.  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  occasionally  using  these  to  produce  the  effects  I  have 
described,  and  you  have  recently  seen  me  under  their 
influence.  It  would  be  impossible  now  to  go  into  parti- 
culars; but  you  must  be  convinced,  from  what  you  ob- 
served while  I  lay  on  the  platform,  that  my  body  was 
then  the  seat  of  the  simplest  powers  of  animal  life  only; 
in  short,  that  ray  spiritual  part  had  fled,  or,  at  least,  had 
lost  all  sympathy  or  connexion  with  my  corporeal.  At 
present,  1  have  no  recollection  of  any  thing  during  that 
period;  but  a  short  time  hence  a  flood  of  ideas  and 
images,  of  the  most  vivid,  wonderful,  and  tremendous 
description,  will  rush  upon  my  mind,  and  bear  evidence 
that  I  have  partaken  of  a  super-human  existence.  Many 
of  these  I  have  recorded  in  a  book,  with  the  contents  of 
which  I  may  perhaps  one  day  make  you  acquainted.  I 
will  tell  you  more  when  we  next  meet;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  wish  to  be  left  alone.' 

"  He  unlocked  the  door  of  the  room,  and  Engel  de- 
parted.    In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  latter  did  not 
fail  to  remind   Meildenvold  of  the  promise  he  had  made 
to  disclose  to  him  some  of  his  mysterious  secrets  ;    how- 
ever, he  for  a  long  time  deferred  doing  so  on  various 
pretexts  ;  at  length  he  fixed  a  night  for  this  purpose,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  Engel  should  come  to  his  apartment  at 
a  certain  hour.      Engel  had  gone  into  town,  as  usual,  on 
the  morning  of  the  preceding  day,  and  some  circumstances 
occurred  to  detain  him  there  all  night,  and  likewise  till 
the  afternoon  of  the  evening  on  which  he  was  to  meet 
his  friend.      His  business  being   finished,   he   hurried 
homewards,  and  arrived  there  just  as  the  hour  of  rendez- 
vous was  tolled  by  the  bell  of  a  neighbouring  cathedral. 
All  was  quiet  in  the  mansion,  and  he  hastened  up  stairs 
to  Meildenvold's  apartment,  but  found  no  one  in  it,  nor 
any  fire  nor  lights,  nor  any  marks  of  its  having  recently 
been   occupied.      Engel,    after   his    first    sensations  of 
astonishment  had  subsided,   thought  it  possible  that  he 
might  have  misunderstood  his  friend,  and  that  his  own 
apartment  was  to  be  the  place  of  meeting.     He  hastened 
there,  but  saw  no  traces  of  Meildenvold.     He  strolled 
from  one  room  to  the  other  in  a  state  of  perturbation  and 
vague  alarm,  and  at  a  loss  what  conclusions  to  form. 

''  He  at  length  determined  to  seek  Meildenvold  in  his 
private  apartment.  He  crossed  the  court-yard,  and 
gained  it  in  an  instant,  and,  on  looking  in,   saw  him  ex- 


tended, as  usual,  on  the  couch ;  but,  if  possible,  more 
pale  and  inanimate  than  on  any  former  occasion.  Engel 
did  not  scruple  to  enter  through  the  window ;  but,  on 
approaching  and  examining  the  body,  he  found,  to  his 
horror  and  astonishment,  that  life  had  entirely  departed  ! 
Those  accustomed  to  the  aspect  of  death  never  mistake 
it.  The  stiff  limbs,  sharp  features,  and  frozen  physio- 
gnomy of  Meildenvold  showed  that  life  would  never 
revisit  his  frame,  and  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
influence  of  expeiimental  philosophy,  and  to  a  love  of 
imaginative  existence.  Engel  had  scarcely  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  this  discovery,  when  he  began  to  look 
for  the  manuscripts  which  his  friend  had  mentioned,  but 
his  search  proved  ineffectual.  He  immediately  roused 
his  host,  and  announced  the  death  of  his  fellow-lodger. 
His  remains  were  interred  privately,  for  he  had  left  no 
clue  that  could  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  his  relations  or 
connections,  or  even  afford  grounds  for  supposing  that  he 
had  any." 

Specimen  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
Learning. — The  Primate  of  all  England  felt  particu- 
larly insulted  by  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam  calling  the  Church 
of  England  a  sect.  His  Reverend  Grace  insisted  that  it 
was  quite  unconstitutional  to  talk  so.  The  Church  o( 
England  was  not  a  sect,  but  a  church.  Fitzwilliam  hav- 
ing referred  the  Archbishop  to  his  Latin  and  Greek  dic- 
tionary, the  Archbishop,  in  order  to  match  him  in  learn- 
ing, replied,  that,  if  the  noble  lord  goes  back  to  etymology, 
he  may  just  as  well  say,  looking  at  the  Greek  derivative  of 
the  word  hierarrhji,  that  the  English  Church  is  a  heresy. 
The  Primate  of  all  England,  the  Learned  and  Reverend 
Prelate,  meant  it  to  be  understood  that  these  two  words 
come  from  the  same  original  Greek  root ;  but  there  h 
not  the  slightest  connexion  between  the  two ;  for  the  first 
comes  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  sdcred  goverru 
merit,  and  the  second  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  a 
rooted  opinion  or  hobby — a  dogma.  His  Grace  has  for- 
gotten his  Greek;  for  instead  of  identifying  heresy  with 
hierarchy,  it  ought  to  have  been  identified  with  sect ;  for 
sect  and  heresy  are,  in  the  Greek  language,  one  and  the 
same  word.  The  sect  of  the  Pharisees  is  called  the  heresy 
{hceresis)  of  the  Pharisees.  And  pray,  what  is  the  Church 
of  England  but  a  heresy?  and  a  very  small,  contemptible 
heresy  it  is,  compared  to  the  universe. 

Various  Values  of  Tithes. — There  is  one  view  of 
this  subject  which  it  is  important  should  he  attended  to 
by  those  who  wish  to  trace  the  effects  of  different  imposts 
on  the  condition  of  the  people,  namely  the  effect  of  a  rise 
of  rent  on  the  burden  of  tithe.  For  instance,  if  land  were 
rent  free,  a  tithe  would  merely  give  a  value  equal  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  labour  bestowed  on  the  land  to  raise  the  crop, 
with  common  profit;  but  if  a  high  rent  is  exacted,  a  tenth 
of  the  crop  does  not  merely  give  a  tenth  of  the  value  of 
the  labour  (with  common  profit)  bestowed  in  raising  it, 
but  also  the  additional  price,  or  exchangeable  value, 
which  arises  from  the  whole  being  subject  to  a  high  rent. 
Let  us  take  a  case  of  a  single  farm  from  which  produce 
is  obtained,  which,  if  there  were  no  rent,  would  sell  for, 
say  300/.  The  tithe  of  this  would,  of  course,  be  worth 
30/. ;  but  let  a  rent  of  50/.  be  charged  for  this  farm,  and 
the  value  of  the  tithe  becomes  35/.,  or  one-tenth  of  350/., 
because  the  whole  produce  must  now  sell  for  that  sum. 
In  like  manner,  let  rent  be  raised  to  one-third  of  the  pre- 
vious value  of  the  produce,  or  100/.,  and  that  produce 
must  sell  for  400/.,  and  the  tithe  would  be  worth  40/.  In 
parts  of  Ireland  rent  is  said  to  amount  to  more  than  one- 
half  the  value  of  the  produce,  and,  as  it  sells  loaded  with 
the  rent-charge,  the   exchangeable   value  is   more  than 
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double  the  amount  of  the  labour  value,  and  tithe  is,  con- 
Bequently,  more  than  double  the  labour  value  that  it 
would  be  if  land  were  rent  free  !  But  this  is  not  all,  the 
tithe  of  landed  produce,  being  itself  a  tux,  increases  the 
exchangeable  value  of  the  articles  taxed,  so  that  the  tithe 
receiver  gets  his  tenth  of  the  produce,  when  it  is  enhanced 
in  value  by  the  tax  of  that  tenth,  and  this  too,  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  enhancement  through  the  rent  paid  to  the 
landowner. — Hopkins's  Great  Britain  far  the  last  Forty 
Years. 

Progress. — Society  is  not  all  progressive ;  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  of  universalism  to  suppose  so.  It  is 
both  progressive,  stationary,  and  retrograde.  Many  of 
the  human  race  remain  to  this  day  in  their  original  sa- 
vage state;  many  have  even  fallen  below  it;  and  many, 
after  having  made  considerable  advances,  have  retreated 
into  their  original  savagism.  All  this  is  necessary  to  give 
a  full  development  to  human  nature.  When  civilized 
man  has  become  more  universalized  than  he  is  at  present, 
he  will  receive  abundant  instruction  from  the  analysis  and 
careful  study  of  savage  life.  It  is  primeval  Nature,  and 
its  simplicities  are  indispensably  requisite  to  perfect 
the  system  of  refined  and  cultivated  society.  The  world 
has  lost  nothing  by  one  half  of  its  inhabitants  remaining 
in  their  original  uncultivated  state.  Nor  is  Providence  a 
whit  less  kind  to  the  savage  than  to  the  civilian.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  Tract  Society,  we  know,  diflPer  from  us 
in  this  particular,  for  they  send  all  the  savages  to  Hell. 
So  do  we  ,•  but  the  tract  gentlemen  think  Hell  a  very  bad 
place.     We  do  not :  it  is  the  place  where  evil  is  destroyed. 


PROTESTANT  REFORMATION. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  was  the  destruction  of  old 
universalism.  It  forms  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  when  man  ceased  to  theorize  upon  univer- 
sal existences  and  unknown  causes,  wisely  directing  his 
attention  to  individual  facts;  collecting  materiel  from  ex- 
ternal nature  to  form  a  theory  of  the  universe,  instead 
of  resorting  to  imagination  alone,  as  was  the  case  with 
all  the  old  philosophers  and  mystics  and  divines  of  every 
degree,  down  to  the  days  of  our  celebrated  countryman. 
Lord  Bacon,  the  reputed  father  of  inductive  philosophy, 
that  philosophy  which  divides  the  labour  of  the  enqui- 
ring mind,  by  apportioning  to  each  student  of  nature  a 
small  department  of  science,  to  study  it  well,  instead  of 
confounding  all  science  in  one  universal  mass,  too  great 
for  the  feeble  mind  of  man  to  grasp,  until  he  has  care- 
fully analysed  the  detail.  This  new  inductive  philosophy 
was  the  death  of  universalism;  but  inductive  philoso- 
phy, as  even  its  very  name  implies,  is  not  the  termina- 
tion to  which  we  aspire.  Induction  is  of  no  use  without 
a  conclusion.  It  is  foolish  to  be  everlastingly  weighing 
an  article,  if  you  never  discover  its  weight.  The  weigh- 
ing is  an  operation  performed  on  purpose  to  ascertain  a 
final  truth,  and  so  is  induction,  and  the  system  of  induc- 
tion, or  the  collection  of  individual  facts.  It  is  pursued 
on  purpose  to  arrive  at  a  universal  system. 

The  new  system  of  Protestantism,  therefore,  is  evi- 
dently not  a  final  system.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  system  at 
all :  it  is  a  state  of  tutelage  and  anarchy ;  a  state  of 
transition  from  a  false  system  of  universalism,  founded 
upon  theory,  unsupported  by  facts,  to  a  new  system  of 
universalism,  supported  not  only  by  every  species  of 
human  knowledge,  that  is,  all  known  facts,  but  also  so 
theorized,  that  no  conceivable  fact  to  be  hereafter  dis- 
covered can  ever  overthrow  it.     This  latter  is  an  essen- 


tial characteristic  of  a  universal  doctrine.  If  even  a 
possibility  can  refute  it,  it  is  of  little  use,  because  it  must 
leave  a  doubt  on  the  mind.  We  have  often  said,  and 
we  repeat  it  again,  that  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  defend 
our  doctrine  with  this  decided  disadvantage  against  any 
opponent ;  namely,  that  he  be  permitted  to  invent  facts, 
whilst  we  merely  reason  upon  his  assumptions — provided 
his  facts  are  not  gross  contradictions  of  eternal  and  uni- 
versal laws. 


Colonel  Sibthorpe  is  fretting  himself  sadly  about  re- 
form. "  Is  there  never  to  be  an  end  of  this  reform  ?"  he 
says.  "  How  long  is  this  reform  to  go  on  ?  What  will 
become  of  the  rights  of  property  ?"  "  What  is  to  become 
of  the  rights  of  the  poor.''"  a  starving  labourer  and  his 
children  reply ;  but  their  voice  is  not  heard. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  resolved,  according  to  promise,  to  finish  the 
Shepherd  at  the  52nd  number  ;  but  we  cannot  yet  inform 
our  readers  whether  it  shall  have  a  successor  immediately. 
If  we  do  commence  another  work,  it  will  carry  the  doc- 
trine of  universalism  out  of  religion  into  politics.  The 
former  is  the  basis,  the  latter  the  practical  department; 
the  former  the  root,  the  latter  the  offspring.  We  pursue 
the  same  principle  in  treating  of  both  ;  but  we  are  not 
certain  that  our  time  is  yet  come  for  political  universal- 
ism; and,  therefore,  do  not  wish  to  commit  ourselves  by 
any  promises.  We  are  entirely  the  creatures  of  circum- 
stances, as  Mr.  Owen  says,  and  mean  to  be  guided  by  the 
impulse  of  the  time  being,  as  we  were  in  bringing  forth 
the  Shepherd,  which  was  conceived  in  one  week,  and 
brought  forth  the  next.  The  Shepherd,  however,  is 
merely  an  elementary  work  on  universalism ;  we  have 
purposely  refrained  from  minute  details,  and  must  refrain 
until  such  interest  is  excited  as  to  give  encouragement  to 
a  more  particular  analysis.  That  time  will  come  ;  both 
church  and  state  are  hastening  rapidly  towards  it. 

A  correspondent  asks  us,  if  our  doctrine  be  true,  what 
is  the  difference  between  something  and  nothing .''  If  he 
be  a  Cockney,  it  will  be  very  diflicult  to  make  him  com- 
prehend the  difference,  if  any  there  be.  Ask  a  Cockney 
if  he  knows  anything  about  the  man  in  the  moon  ?  The 
Cockney  most  probably  replies,  "  I  don't  know  nothing 
about  him."  Some  people  would  say,  "  I  do  know  nothing 
about  liim,"  or,  "  I  don't  know  anything  about  him." 
They  both  mean  the  same  thing  ;  from  which  it  appears 
evident  that  anything  and  nothing  are  one  and  the  same  ; 
and  anybody  and  iwhody  are  so  much  alike,  that,  as  Alex- 
ander Stevens  says,  "  that  which  is  anybody's  business  is 
sure  to  be  done  by  nobody,  and  nobody's  property  is 
generally  claimed  by  anybody."  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  nothing,  and  yet  it  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  article, 
as  the  following  undoubted  fact  will  demonstrate : 
"  Nothing  is  more  valuable  than  good  health  and  a  well- 
stocked  purse."  What  a  valuable  thing  nothing  is !  we 
hope,  therefore,  our  correspondent  will  never  more  doubt 
the  value  of  nothing. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

If  any  of  our  readers  imagine  that  we  are  striving  to 
please  all  parties  by  our  mediatorial  doctrine,  they  much 
mistake  our  meaning.  Pleasing  ordispleasing,  we  have  sel- 
dom or  never  thought  of.  We  have  always  avoided  giving 
unnecessary  offence,  from  prudential  motives;  but  we  are 
well  aware  that  we  cannot  speak  our  own  thoughts  with- 
out offending  all  parties.  We  are  esteemed  blasphemers 
in  the  eyes  of  the  religious  world,  and  superstitious 
fanatics  in  the  eyes  of  the  materialists.  If  we  had  been 
striving  to  please  both  parties,  we  should  have  preserved 
a  perfect  silence  on  subjects  upon  which  both  parties  are 
directly  opposed  to  us.  We  speak  from  conviction,  and 
have  never  addressed  ourselves  to  the  feelings  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  judgment. 

Moreover,  we  do  not  depend  much  upon  any  of  our 
own  exertions,  or  the  exertions  of  any  other  individual, 
for  accomplishing  the  end  we  anticipate  of  a  general 
union  of  sects.  It  can  take  place  at  the  recommendation 
or  by  the  influence  of  no  individual  or  party,  but  be  gra- 
dually and  insensibly  brought  about  by  the  decay  of  sec- 
tarian enthusiasm  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  by  the  charitable  and  liberal  spirit  which  this  ne- 
gation of  dogmatism  will  imperceptibly  generate.  There 
is  a  very  large  majority  of  the  religious  world,  even  at 
present,  who  are  particularly  attached  to  no  sectarian 
principle,  but  go  to  church,  chapel,  or  conventicle, 
according  as  the  distance  from  home  or  the  character  of 
the  officiating  clergyman  inclines  them.  Such  are 
merely  what  they  call  Christians.  If  you  ask  them 
what  they  believe,  they  merely  reply,  "  I  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ."  You  can  get  nothing  else  out  of  them. 
Such  people  are  half  prepared  for  any  thing,  willing  to 
follow  the  tide  of  popular  opinion,  provided  only  it  have 
the  leaven  of  faith  and  hope  to  sanctify  it.  Their  chil- 
dren are  still  less  attached  to  sectarian  principles. 

We  are  merely  in  advance  of  the  age,  developing  a 
doctrine  which  mankind  must  necessarily  discover  in 
their  march  along  the  course  of  time.  Still  there  is 
some  little  in  our  power.  We  can  accelerate  the  pro- 
gress of  universal  principles  in  the  minds  of  many  whom 
we  address,  because  we  can  facilitate  the  comprehension 
and  classification  of  these  principles  to  those  whose 
leisure,  or  enthusiasm,  or  want  of  opportunities  of  in- 
formation, retard  their  soUtary  advancement  in  the 
study;  but  where  there  is  not  some  previous  preparation 
of  mind,  our  labour  is  expended  to  no  purpose;  our  lan- 
guage is  an  unknown  tongue,  as  incomprehensible  as  the 
grammarless  lingo  of  Irvingism  to  the  carnal  mind  of 


old  Adam's  posterity,  upon  whose  corrupt  nature  not 
even  the  death  of  Christ  has  yet  poured  one  restorative 
drop  of  redemption. 

Moreover,  it  is  in  our  power  to  lay  down  some  gene- 
ral principles,  which  will  stand  the  test  of  the  most  inti- 
mate investigation,  and  of  which  we  may  safely  predict 
that  mankind  must  more  or  less  quickly  progress  towards 
their  acknowledgment.  As  for  moral  rules,  or  articles  of 
faith,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them;  we  do  not  pre- 
tend  to  teach  either  faith  or  morals.  Both  these  sub- 
jects are  unteachable;  they  are  the  result  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  external  and  internal  circumstances,  of  organi- 
zation, mental  and  corporeal — of  employment  in  life— of 
adversity  or  prosperity,  and  the  temptations  accompany- 
ing them — of  education,  of  acquaintanceship,  and  many 
other  causes.  We  may  advise,  expound,  reason,  and  de- 
monstrate; we  may  impress  convictions  on  many  who 
are  not  powerfully  influenced,  by  some  such  predisposing 
causes,  to  follow  other  modes  of  thinking  and  acting;  but 
still  the  great  moralist,  the  great  schoolmaster,  is  the 
secret  amount  of  combined  influence  upon  the  individual 
mind,  arising  from  the  condition  of  human  society  in 
which  it  moves,  and  whose  creature  it  is. 

There  is  a  spirit  in  society  distinct  from  the  spirit 
which  actuates  the  individual,  over  which  the  individual 
has  little  or  no  influence.  That  spirit  we  call  in  popular 
language  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  the  sum  total  of 
human  mind.  It  is  public  opinion,  before  whose  high 
tribunal  every  knee  must  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess. 
Tyrants  and  their  ministers  are  as  mere  dust  in  the  ba- 
lance before  this  supreme  authority.  They  may  resist, 
they  may  repine;  they  may  muster  their  legions,  and 
make  their  cannons  roar,  to  impede  its  march;  they  may 
raise  their  embankments  to  oppose  its  current;  but  it  is 
only  a  momentary  resistance;  the  great  tide  of  humanity 
rolls  on  impulsively  to  its  final  destination,  and  wafts 
even  its  opponents  along  the  stream,  infusing  into  them 
its  own  spirit,  even  in  spite  of  their  will.  The  ways  of 
this  spirit  are  unfathomable  in  the  detail;  but  when  col- 
lectively scrutinized  in  the  history  of  the  past,  they 
assume  a  systematic  character,  which  the  individual  eye 
cannot  discern  in  the  multifarious  confusion  of  present 
events.  This  character  is  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
general  features  of  universal  nature;  unknown  to  the 
individual,  it  has  been  gradually  developing  itself  accord- 
ing to  a  model  which  is  discernible  in  general  science,  a 
model  from  which  it  has  never  deviated,  even  though  the 
ruling  minds  of  society  have  attempted  to  draw  it  aside 
in  a  devious  path.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  are 
generally  opposed  to  the  final  purpose  of  this  universal 
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spirit  of  humanity.  They  contemplate  its  aim  as  some- 
thing revolting  to  human  feelings  and  subversive  of  good 
government;  and  they  exercise  their  energies  to  open  up 
a  channel  different  to  that  which  the  great  spirit  has  in 
preparation.  They  serve  their  purpose  in  the  machinery 
of  Providence^  and  new  minds  arise  with  new  views, 
new  hopes,  and  new  fears,  which  sweep  away  the  rubbish 
of  their  fathers'  folly,  and  then  sink  into  the  same  pit  of 
improgressive  and  bigoted  stagnation.  This  must  go  on 
till  universal  principles  are  discovered,  and  then  pray 
tell  us  where  the  human  mind  can  move.''  It  will  then  re- 
commence the  work  of  individualism,  and  investigate  the 
details  of  universal  nature  with  a  new  eye  and  a  regene- 
rated heart.  The  discoveries  of  science  will  become 
infinitely  more  important  and  useful  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  all  to  one  common  point,  the  unity  of  faith  and 
morality. 

But  how  can  there  be  a  unity  of  faith  and  morals,  if 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  like  ourselves,  establish  no  specific 
rule  of  action,  or  creed  for  society .''  All  morality  re- 
duces itself  to  one  word,  Love.  We  can  say  no  more. 
Love  is  a  feeling;  it  is  not  a  logician.  Neither  Aristotle, 
Bacon,  nor  Locke,  can  teach  it;  it  gi'ows,  and  like  a 
plant  it  grows  well  or  ill  according  to  the  soil  which 
nourishes  it;  that  soil  is  society,  and  its  degree  of  per- 
fection may  be  ascertained  by  the  amount  of  social  love 
which  characterizes  the  intercourse  of  its  members.  All 
faith  reduces  itself  to  one  word,  unity;  and  this  can  only 
be  perceived  by  the  generalizing  mind  which  contem- 
plates Nature  as  a  whole,  instead  of  puddling  for  ever  in 
some  petty  bog  of  science  or  of  society,  which,  viewed 
by  itself,  is  an  intolerable,  unmeaning  nuisance,  and  cre- 
ates only  exclusive  bigots  or  chaotic  infidels — either  de- 
ploring the  forlorn  and  hopeless  condition  oi  fallen  man, 
or  casting  off,  with  what  they  call  a  philosophic  mind, 
every  idea  of  wisdom  or  design  in  the  universe. 

'■^ Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  says  an  apostle: 
we  say  the  same.     And  the  same  apostle  also  declares. 


all  judges,  if  you  give  him  only  partial  authority  ;  for, 
out  of  kindness  to  the  culprit  at  the  bar,  he  would  let 
loose  a  scoundrel  upon  society,  who  would  inflict  tenfold 
more  mischief  upon  other  men  than  the  executioner  would 
have  inflicted  upon  him.  It  is  the  universality  of  love 
alone  that  can  redeem  us,  and  that  can  only  be  created 
by  a  social  system,  in  which  individual  interests  are  ab- 
sorbed in  the  universal. 

By  absorbing  individual  interests  in  the  universal,  we 
do  not  destroy  those  interests,  but  rather  enhance  them  ; 
and  so  also  in  our  .system  of  unity,  in  opinion,  we  follow 
this  absorbing  non -destructive  system  :  we  destroy  no 
faith,  any  more  than  we  destroy  individual  interest  by  a 
social  or  universal  system.  Some  there  are  who  would 
destroy  faith,  and  make  a  pure  blank  of  this  half  of 
Nature.  We  would  not.  We  defy  the  attempt  in 
ourselves,  and  we  may  safely  call  ourselves  the  repre- 
sentatives of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thou- 
sandths of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  defy  it  for  them  for 
ever  ;  but  their  faiths  shall  be  gathered  into  one  ;  they 
will  be  glorified ;  they  will  be  beautified  ;  they  will  be 
reformed ;  they  will  be  socialized ;  and  the  spirit  of 
faith,  of  charity,  of  hope,  shall  fill  every  human  breast ; 
and  God  shall  be  adored,  not  in  formal  hypocritical  cere- 
monies, but  in  the  secret  experience  of  a  happy  and 
enlightened  mind — adored  as  the  living  God  throughout 
universal  nature^  and  not  as  a  lump  of  brutish  matter,  or 
a  collection  of  chaotic  and  unmeaning  circumstances. 
Such  darkness  will  vanish  from  the  human  mind,  when 
unity  radiates  upon  it. 

Society  is  now  quickly  ripening  for  a  system  of  uni- 
versal pardon.  In  the  days  of  ignorance  and  imperfect 
civilization,  when  the  conduct  of  the  individual  was  less 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  magistrate  and  the  moral 
control  of  public  opinion,  when  mere  change  of  resi- 
dence might  retrieve  a  lost  character,  and  no  informer 
ever  visit  the  spot  or  discover  the  residence  of  the  unre- 
pentant criminal ;    there  was  some  other  influence,  of  a 


that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time,  all  things  more  watchfut  and  all-searching  nature,  in  requisition, 
will  be  gathered  into  one,  and  God  be  all  and  in  all:  so  to  curb  the  excesses  of  passion  and  ignorance.  Such  an 
say  we.  These  are  our  moral  law  and  our  creed:  unity  influence  was  found  in  the  all- prevailing  belief  of  the 
and  love,  male  and  female ;  the  one  an  intellectual  prin-  divine  tribunal,  before  wliich  every  individual  soul  would 
ciple  of  arrangement,  which  ascribes  all  the  movements  meet  an  arbitrary  verdict  of  innocence  or  guilt.  But 
of  Nature  to  one  universal,  wise,  intelligent,  harmonious  now  the  universal  spirit  of  society  is  collecting  its  scat- 
source;  the  other  a  moral  principle  of  feeling,  which  tered  members  together,  and  qualifying  itself  to  do  all 
concentrates  the  individual  interests  of  all  in  one,  and  this  work  of  judgment,  in  a  more  effectual  manner. 
models  society  upon  the  great  intellectual  system  of  har-  Public  opinion  is  omnipresent ;  it  searches  out  the  sinner 
mony  which  regulates  the  machinery  of  the  almighty  in  the  darkest  and  most  secret  lurking-places  of  iniquity  ; 
whole.  it  follows  him  from  country  to  country  ;  it  haunts  him 
If  man  had  the  spirit  of  love,  he  would  require  no  in  every  city  and  hamlet,  till  he  repents  at  last  of  the 
moral  teacher ;  he  would  arrange  society  instantly  upon  rashness  which  prompted  him  to  sin  against  a  judge  who 
just  principles.     The  rich  man  would  say,  "  I  have  more  is  omnipresent,  stern  in  justice,   and  will  by  no  means 


than  enough ;  I  will  give  the  residue  to  the  poor."  He 
would  also  discover  that  his  claim  to  any  excess  of  pro- 
perty was  unjust ;  that  it  was  a  pubUc  robbery :  he 
would  relinquish  his  claim ;  nor  would  he  relax  his  acti- 
vity in  the  service  of  the  pubUc :  love  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient stimulus.  It  is  for  want  of  love  that  man  is  not 
happy.  Love  is  the  best  of  all  legislators,  and  the  most 
just  of  all  judges,  if  you  give  him  supreme  authority ; 


clear  the  guilty.  The  power  of  this  influence  is  rapidly 
growing,  and  men  are  becoming  polished  in  proportion 
to  its  growth.  Hell-fire  is  now  of  no  use,  and  in  a  few 
years  we  believe  it  will  have  suffered  a  considerable 
diminution  in  its  temperature.  It  was  an  admirable 
substitute  for  public  opinion,  but  far  inferior  in  influence, 
as  the  result  has  testified. 

But,  says  the  pious  Christian,  will  a  murderer  enter 


but  love  is  the  worst  of  all  legislators,^  and  the  worst  of    the  same  blessed  regions  which  receive  the  hallowed  soul 
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of  a  believer  in  Jesus  ?  Hypocrite !  art  not  thou  a  mur- 
derer, a  thief,  and  a  liar  ?  Who  made  thee  one  tittle 
better  than  tlie  unfortunate  wretch  who  swings  on  the 
gallows  ?  Hast  thou  not  broken  the  whole  law  in  offend- 
ing in  one  point  ?  Is  not  every  liar  to  be  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire  ? — But  can  there  be  a  murderer  in  the  other 
world  ?  No ;  no  murderer  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Suppose  I  murder  a  fellow-creature,  and  am 
banged  for  tlie  offence,  and  appear  in  spirit  before  this 
local  tribunal  beyond  the  grave ;  the  judge  says  to  me, 
"  You  have  murdered  a  man."  I  deny  it.  The  judge 
gays,  "  I  will  prove  it."  I  say,  "  Do  so."  He  calls  the 
individual  himself  as  a  witness.  I  immediately  reply, 
"  The  man  is  alive  and  well :  how  can  a  living  man  give 
evidence  against  me,  that  I  have  murdered  him } " — 
Verdict — Not  guilty.  If  it  be  replied,  I  had  murdered 
his  body  ;  I  answer,  "  They  murdered  my  body  in  re- 
turn :  I  have  made  atonement."  Should  any  one  reply, 
"  This  is  giving  encouragement  to  crime,"  we  reply, 
"  Jack  Ketch  is  a  better  devil  than  the  devil  himself." 

THE  SHEPHERD. 


ON  RELIGION. 

£s  liebt  die  Welt  das  strahlende  zu  schwaerzen, 
Uad  das  Erhabene  in  den  Starib  zu  zichn, 
Doch  fiirchie  nicht  e»  gicbt  noch  schone  Herzen, 
Die  fiir  das  hohc  Herrliche  entgliihen, — Schiller. 
The  world  takes  a  delight  in  blackening  and  vilifyiag  lofty  and 
sublime  seatiments;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  world,  there  are  a  few 
better-tuned  souls,  that  glow  for  that  which  is  glorious  and  divine. 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  takes  leave,  for  a  while,  from 
his  professional  doctrines,  to  communicate  to  his  readers 
the  stamina  of  a  discourse  which  he  delivered  to  the 
Society  for  the  Acquisition  of  Useful  Knowledge,  a  few 
days  ago.  The  subject  was  the  "  influence  of  religion  in 
the  progress  of  mankind;"  an  important  subject,  which 
seems  to  require  powers  and  sympathies  far  superior  to 
those  of  the  orator.  Yet,  mean  and  scanty  as  these 
powers  are,  they  may  be  of  some  use  as  conductors  of 
that  magnetic  universal  fluid  that  streams  from  the  centre 
of  love;  their  use  may  be  likewise  increased  by  the  ener- 
gies and  sympathies  to  which  they  are  addressed.  Cer- 
tainly, his  ideas  will  not  fail  of  being  misunderstood,  or 
even  perverted,  by  the  many.  Should  there,  however, 
be  a  single  soul  that  comprehends  them,  comprehends 
them  not  as  a  science  is  generally  understood,  but  in  the 
way  that  light  is  understood  by  the  plants,  which  unfold 
the  germ  of  their  inward  life  to  the  mighty  creative 
power,  truly  the  Alpine  Philosopher  is  richly  rewarded 
for  all  his  troubles.  J.  G.,  who  not  only  shares  with 
him  the  spiritual  sentiments,  but  soars  above  him  nearer 
to  the  centre,  must  of  course  understand  him.  But 
there  are  still  human  beings  in  existence,  who,  he  hopes, 
will  not  misconstrue  this  doctrine.  The  Shepherd,  of 
course,  being  a  universalist,  that  comprehends  in  his 
yast  bosom  any  thing  and  every  thing,  will  find  argument 
both  to  attack  and  to  defend  it,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

The  human  being  is  composed  of  three  elements :  two 
whose  destination  is  to  act  as  instruments,  and  the  third 


as  principle.  The  one  element  is  the  human  body,  with 
all  its  solids  and  fluids,  organs,  and  faculties.  It  may  be 
named  the  natural  element.  The  second  element  is  that 
assemblage  of  judgment,  imagination,  memory,  common 
sense,  or  intelligence,  which  is  called  the  human  mind, 
and  should  be  called  the  spiritual  element.  The  third 
element  is  that  burning  spark,  which  comes  from  the 
burning  centre  of  life,  and  gives  unity  and  direction  to 
the  two  former  elements,  under  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  centre.  This  is  called  the  will,  and  ought  to  be 
called  the^divine  principle.  If  we  consider  the  centre  to 
be  divine  love,  the  will  is  likewise  divine  love.  The 
human  being  in  whom  this  principle  unfolds  itself  is  a 
godlike  being.  The  destination  of  the  human  being,  as 
a  being  capable  of  improving,  is  to  become  godlike ;  the 
whole  human  family,  in  its  highest  state  of  perfectibility, 
is  to  become  a  family  of  children  of  God.  In  this  sense 
the  whole'earth  will  be  transformed  to  a  new  earth,  and 
this  new  earth'will  be  an  earthly  paradise.  That  is  the 
beau-ideal,  which  the  prophetic  spirit  of  the  past  ages 
represents  as  the  millennium.  If  we  consider  the  pro- 
gress in  the'  single  individual,  we  see  that  it  proceeds 
from  inward;  which  inward  is  not  moved  by  sponta- 
neity, but  by  a  higher  principle,  that  acts  in  a  similar 
way  that  the  light  acts  upon  the  plants,  or  the  solar  at- 
traction upon  the  planets.  I  say  in  a  similar  way,  be- 
cause divine  powers  cannot  be  equalled  with  physical 
powers. 

In  fact  we  have  the  self-conscious  consciousness  of  the 
divine  power,  but  we  have  but  a  limited  type  to  represent 
it.  And  as  the  type  is  not  the  phenomenon  itself,  but  an 
analogy  to'the^phenomenon,  and  this  analogy  is  but  in- 
telligible^to  him  who  knows  the  phenomenon,  the  divine 
truth  can  only  be  made  evident  to  him  whose  eye  has 
already  received  the  beams  of  the  divine  centre.  Now, 
such  is  the  nature  of  man,  that  he  may  or  may  not  open 
his  eyes  to  these  beams.  In  a  state  of  perfection,  the 
centre  in  us,  moved  by  the  centre  without  us,  would  sub- 
ject the  intelligence  to  the  divine  principle,  and  the 
natural  element  to  the  spiritual. 

In  the  state  of  imperfection,  however,  the  two  instru- 
ments attempt  to  elevate  themselves  one  over  the  other, 
and  thus  to  counteract  the  action  of  the  divine  principle. 
From  this'disharmony  all  individual  sins  and  pubUc  woes 
are  flowing.  The  rehabilitation  of  the  human  being,  as 
well  as  thej'progress  of  the  whole  mankind,  is  only  pos- 
sible through'the  supremacy  which  the  divine  centre  ob- 
tains over  the  two  elements,  the  spiritual  and  the  natural. 
It  is  remarkable^that  the  systems  of  philosophy,  theo- 
logy, and  politics,  correspond  to  the  three  elements  of 
man.  SpirituaUsm  and  materialism,  monotheism  and 
polytheism,  monarchy  and  republic,  correspond  to  the 
two  subordinate  elements.  Christ  is  the  type  of  the  di- 
vine love,  or  the  centre  of  universal  life.  But  the  type 
has  been  falsified  by  amalgamating  it  with  one  of  the  two 
subordinate  elements. 

Yet  among  all  these  theological,  philosophical,  and 
poUtical  attempts,  there  has  always  been  a  call  from  the 
centre  without  to  the  centre  within ;  it  is  to  be  found  like 
the  light,  which  is  latent  every  where,  and  under  all 
forms.      True  religion   is  in  every  body's  own  heart; 
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there  is  the  church  and  the  altar,  the  high- priest  and  the 
holy  sepulchre. 

Go  within  yourselves,  and  see  whether  there  is  any 
progress  in  you  and  out  of  you,  otherwise  than  by  the 
means  of  religion.  Yes,  the  spirit  of  love,  that  moves 
from  within,  to  find  that  sympathetic  being  that  answers 
to  our  own  sympathies,  that  spirit  which  bids  tho  lover 
give  himself  up  entirely  to  his  love,  and  thus  prepares 
the  rings  for  the  great  chain  of  progress,  the  love  which 
inspires  the  artist  to  animate  the  marble  block,  that  is, 
religion.  THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

THE  PRESS  AND  ITS  CORRUPTION. 

Of  the  corruption  of  the  press  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It 
is  a  prevailing  disease ;  the  offspring  of  original  sin, 
which  we  aU  have  inherited  from  our  grandmother  Eve, 
and  her  intellectual  apple.  It  attaches  itself  to  the  highest 
and  the  lewest  of  our  literary  productions  ;  to  all  works 
of  opinion,  which  address  themselves  to  the  party  spirit 
in  politics  or  religion ;  to  reviews,  magazines,  pam- 
phlets, and  newspapers,  from  the  Court  Journal  down  to 
the  lowest  and  most  ephemeral  of  the  Unstamped. 

But  what  is  this  corruption  ?  for  we  mean  to  say  a 
little  in  praise  of  it.  Why,  it  is  in  one  respect  only  a 
subserviency  to  the  opinions  and  prepossessions,  and  pe- 
culiar dogmas,  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  public;  a 
sort  of  representative  character,  which  the  editor  assumes, 
in  order  to  identify  himself  as  closely  as  possible  with 
the  party  which  countenances  him  with  its  patronage. 
Sincerity  on  the  part  of  an  editor  of  a  public  newspaper 
is  not  what  the  public  have  any  particular  interest  in  pro- 
moting. An  editor  is  merely  an  individual;  he  is  sub- 
ject to  changes  of  opinion  from  various  circumstances. 
He  has  his  likings  and  disHkings ;  his  personal  antipa- 
thies and  private  feuds.  He  is  a  creature  of  caprice  and 
imperfection  (as  every  individual  is,  less  or  more),  and 
the  public  have  no  general  interest  in  the  indulgence  of 
his  whims,  or  the  amicable  settlement  of  any  of  his  dis- 
putations. In  as  far  as  respects  these  particiUars,  there- 
fore, there  is  a  necessity  for  keeping  him  under  a  power- 
ful check,  and  universalizing  his  character  by  destroying 
his  individuality. 

This  counter-check  upon  the  editorial  character,  by  the 
influence  of  public  opinion,  gives  a  peculiar  and  very  in- 
teresting feature  to  the  anonymous  conductors  of  a  public 
newspaper.  Their  personal  responsibility  is  destroyed ; 
the  paper  alone,  the  inanimate  and  insensate  paper,  is 
accountable  for  all  the  vices  which  its  invisible  and  un- 
known authors  have  committed  by  its  instrumentality. 
And  these  errors  are  the  more  easily  corrected,  that  no 
individual  has  personally  to  answer  for  their  commission. 
It  is  very  easy  to  make  an  acknowledgement  behind  the 
curtain ;  to  make  a  full  confession  in  secret  of  all  our 
peccadilloes ;  but  it  requires  a  thief's  forehead  to  do  the 
same  in  public,  and  meet  the  appalling  verdict  of  the 
human  countenance.  For  this  simple  reason  a  newspaper 
is  not  so  dogged,  so  irrationally  obstinate  and  consistent, 
as  an  avowed  author,  who,  having  made  one  egregious 
blunder  in  early  life,  will  not  unfrequently  commit  a 
thousand  more,  to  give  some  plausibility  to  his  former 


undigested  notions,  and  preserve  what  the  world  now  so 
very  higlily  appreciates — Ms  consistency.  A  newspaper 
has  no  consistency,  except  that  of  mere  tendency  either 
to  stand  still,  to  retrogress,  or  progress  ;  and  it  regulates 
its  zeal,  and  the  amount  of  its  principle,  entirely  by  the 
pulse  of  public  feeling  in  that  class  of  society  by  whom 
it  is  estabhshed.  This  is  more  than  an  individual  could 
do  without  encircling  his  character  with  a  halo  of  univer- 
sal reproach,  and  thus  destroying  his  authority  and  ability 
to  lead  and  instruct  the  public  mind.  This  is  the  pit  into 
which  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett  fell;  he  abandoned  the  edito- 
rial character;  clothed  himself  with  the  most  unblushing 
egotism,  and  always  spoke  in  the  singular  number;  conse- 
quently, every  word  which  the  Register  contained  be- 
came more  identified  with  Cobbett  himself  than  it  would 
have  been  had  it  adopted  the  editorial  system  of  incognito, 
which  always  enjoys  the  advantage  of  Ijeing  regarded  by 
the  public  as  the  production  of  more  than  one  individual. 
There  is  not  more  inconsistency  in  the  writings  of  Cob- 
bett than  is  to  be  found  in  the  columns  of  any  po- 
litical newspaper  during  the  last  thirty  years.  But  the 
inconsistency  of  a  paper  is  much  less  injurious  to  its  re- 
putation than  the  inconsistency  of  an  individual ;  for  the 
paper  may  have  changed  its  proprietors  and  its  editors, 
whereas  the  individual  is  still  the  same.  Had  Cobbett 
written  anonymously,  as  a  political  commentator  on  pass- 
ing events,  and  merely  appended  his  name  to  his  more 
classical  and  standard  productions,  his  respectability  and 
authority  would  have  been  more  universally  acknow- 
ledged. 

The  security  which  it  gives  to  every  species  of  public 
calumny  is  generally  alleged  as  one  of  the  principal  de- 
fects of  the  public  press.  This,  no  doubt,  is  an  evil  to 
those  who  have  their  feet  scalded  by  it ;  but  if  men  are 
ambitious  of  high  and  honourable  places  of  authority  ; 
of  being  exalted  on  platforms,  hustings,  benches,  wool- 
sacks, and  other  conspicuous  places,  it  is  very  necessary 
that  such  characters  be  so  thoroughly  armed  with  honesty, 
with  good  public  and  private  characters,  as  to  stand  the 
test  of  every  species  of  abuse.  Slander  is  an  evil  when 
the  motive  is  bad,  and  the  consequences  are  subversive  of 
public  morals ;  but  slander  is  not  generally  an  evil ;  it 
is  only  disagreeable  to  the  individual  who  is  kept  in  check 
by  this  moral  schoolmaster,  and  very  often  saved  from  an 
ignominious  death,  or  some  judicial  punishment  equally 
to  be  dreaded,  by  the  fear  in  which  this  double-tongued 
demon  has  perpetuaUy  enthralled  him.  The  slander  of 
the  public  press  is  the  terror  of  every  public  character ; 
and  so  far  are  we  from  wishing  to  suppress  this  evil  by 
any  legislative  or  moral  power,  that  we  fervently  hope 
that  the  corruption  may  increase  more  and  more  till  all 
but  men  of  genuine  and  unblemished  reputation  be 
deterred  from  accepting  any  public  office.  The  slander 
of  the  press  is  the  besom  of  reformation. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  species  of  corruption  in  the 
public  press  which  we  should  like  to  see  removed ;  but 
that  species  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  ima- 
gine to  be  the  most  influential,  namely,  the  government 
money  and  patronage,  is  the  least  of  the  number.  This 
is  an  evil  which  will  speedily  cure  itself.  Indeed  the  pub- 
lic press  is  pretty  well  convinced  now,  that  the  govern- 
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ment  patronage  is  rather  a  curse  than  a  blessing.  An 
opposition  paper  generally  succeeds  better  than  one  which 
is  under  the  wing  of  the  minister.  The  public  are  dis- 
gusted with  the  servility  of  a  ministerial  organ,  and  very 
speedily  fly  to  that  which  is  unfettered,  and  free  to  lavish 
its  abuse  upon  all  men  in  authority.  The  greatest  cor- 
ruption of  the  press  consists  in  the  monopoly  of  capital, 
and  the  stamp-duty,  which  confine  the  management  to 
men  of  wealth  and  power,  who  only  speak  the  feelings  of 
their  own  class,  and  do  not  identify  themselves  with  the 
people.  Observe  the  coldness  of  all  the  stamped  papers 
upon  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  duty.  Even  the  Dispatch, 
with  all  its  boasted  liberality,  only  pleases  the  people 
where  it  knows  it  can  do  so  with  safety  to  itself,  and  with- 
outany  probability  of  accomplishing  its  ultra- Radicalism; 
and  the  True  Sun  knows  that  it  can  lose  nothing  by  the 
destruction  of  monopoly.  The  greatest  defect  in  the 
press  is,  that  it  is  a  trade,  and  will  do  any  thing  for  money, 
either  puff  a  poisonous  medicine  till  it  has  created  a 
plague  in  the  country,  or  bury  an  honest  man  in  oblivion 
and  infamy,  because  its  readers  are  prepossessed  against 
him,  or  he  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  an  apology.  When  Mr. 
Owen  was  a  rich  man,  the  bulk  of  the  London  press  was 
in  his  favour  ;  their  columns  were  filled  with  his  produc- 
tions as  with  a  parliamentary  report,  or  some  ministerial 
document.  Not  that  he  bribed  those  papers ;  but  he 
purchased  them  in  cart-loads  to  distribute  in  the  country. 
Now  that  Mr.  Owen  has  spent  his  property  in  diffusing 
his  principles,  even  the  Sun,  his  old  patron  and  stanch 
supporter,  scarcely  ever  mentions  his  name.  Cobbett 
would  never  take  a  bribe ;  but  we  know  a  Tory  who  per- 
suaded him  (after  refusing  a  pecuniary  bribe)  by  pur- 
chasing fifteen  hundred  of  the  Register.  This  number 
of  the  Register,  in  which  was  an  article  in  favour  of  the 
West  India  planters  and  the  slave-trade,  was,  perhaps, 
the  only  production  of  Cobbett  which  the  Tories  zealously 
circulated  since  he  shone  forth  as  the  champion  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt.  There  are  many  ways  of  being  independent 
and  mercenary  at  one  and  the  same  time.  If  men  do  not 
understand  our  universalism  in  profitless  theory,  they 
practise  it  very  dexterously  when  they  find  it  beneficijil 
to  their  pockets. 

We  have  a  few  more  observations  to  make  on  this 
subject. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SHEPHERD. 

Sib, — The  following  lines  are  from  an  unpublished 
narrative  of  travels  in  Germany.  If  you  join  me  in  the 
opinion,  that  they  tend  to  induce  the  habit  of  thinking 
out  of  the  trammels  of  creeds  and  prejudices,  I  should  be 
well  pleased  to  see  them  in  your  very  important  columns. 
A  COTUSONA. 

And  here  the  question  presses.  What  is  truth  ? 
'Tis  not  the  same,  as  seen  by  age  and  youth ; 
Else,  inexperience  would  experience  be. 
And  length  of  life  have  no  utility. 
Truth  by  experience  only  can  be  shown  ; 
Till  it  be  felt,  it  never  can  be  known  ; 
'Tis  thickly  clothed ;  the  deeply-folded  dress 
Upon  the  inexperienced  optics  press. 
And  hide  the  fair  proportions  of  the  frame 
In  which  reside  the  beauties  of  the  same. 


The  naked  truth  but  rarely  meets  the  view ; 
The  vulgar  take  the  obvious  for  the  true. 
And  hence  their  ignorance  of  every  kind, 
Their  very  gross  stupidity  of  mind. 
Oft  but  the  wrapper  of  fair  truth  we  scan. 
And  judge  that  we  have  views  of  Nature's  plan  ; 
On  which  we  argue  with  our  utmost  force. 
And  think  our  neighbour  must  accede  of  course  ; 
This,  too,  from  one-side  glances  of  some  folds 
Of  Truth's  rough  outer  garment :  he  beholds 
Another  set  of  foldings ;  calls  them  truth  ; 
And  claims  our  credence  to  his  view,  forsooth  ! 
Thus,  then,  in  warm  discussions  we  engage. 
And  war,  to  press  our  separate  notions,  wage. 
What  is  but  part,  we  fancy  is  the  whole ; 
That  dress  is  man  ;  that  body  is  the  soul ; 
Hence  draw  we  false  conclusions  from  the  thing. 
And  on  our  careless  minds  gross  darkness  bring. 

Imagine  now  a  statue,  and,  around, 
A  hundred  artists  occupy  the  ground  ; 
Each  takes  a  drawing  with  the  utmost  care. 
In  just  proportions,  lights  and  shadows  fair  ; 
Compare  these  pictures  :  every  one  is  true. 
But  none  alike :  each  is  a  different  view. 
So  in  religious  creeds ;  each  view  of  Truth 
Is  drawn  from  one  position ;  which  the  youth 
And  the  unthinking,  fancy  is  alone 
The  way  in  which  the  truth  can  e'er  be  known. 

Innumerous  statements  may  of  things  be  made. 
Which,  in  some  sense,  are  true;  the  light  and  shade 
In  which  they're  thrown  may  give  opposing  hues. 
And  make  harmonious  seem  discordant  views. 
Yet  those  who  inly  think,  will  often  see 
How  opposite  appearances  agree. 
Truth  is  like  a  nut ;  the  obvious  is  the  husk. 
Seen  just  as  clear  as  prospects  are  at  dusk  ; 
Truth,  deeper,  is  the  shell,  by  peeling  found  ; 
Not  had  without  some  labour,  thought  profound  ; 
But  real  inward  truth  is  not  attain'd 
Till  broken  is  the  shell — the  kernel  gain'd; 
And  this  requires  great  force  ;  that,  study  deep, 
Long  contemplation,  e'er  pure  truth  we  reap. 
From  close  investigation,  we  shall  prove 
The  real  inward  heart  of  truth  is  love. 
Truth  in  innumerable  forms  appears, 
Because  encased  by  human  loves  and  fears. 
The  highest  truth  is  God's  own  love,  in  act ; 
This  is  the  only  real  truth,  in  fact. 
The  love  of  God  and  neighbour  will  dispose 
The  mind  to  see  this  truth,  and  will  disclose 
The  derivations  which  from  this  are  made, 
And  show  how  light  is  cover'd  with  the  shade, 
Or  truth  by  error  sheathed,  to  veil  its  light 
From  dazzling  and  destroying  human  sight. 
This  sheathing  is  derived  from  selfish  loves  ; 
Thus  dark  apparent  truth  it  only  proves. 
Self  forms  a  mist,  through  which  the  truth  is  seen 
More  or  less  clear,  as  thin  or  thick  the  screen. 
All  the  obscurities  to  self  belong. 
And  darkness  deepens  as  self-love  grows  strong. 
The  only  mode  by  which  we  can  obtain 
A  glimpse  of  truth,  is  selfhood  to  restrain, 
And  make  it  serve  in  aid  of  public  good  : 
In  no  way  else  can  truth  be  understood. 
Try,  if  you  please,  a  thousand  different  ways 
Of  seeking  truth,  while  self  its  rule  displays. 
And  you'll  be  surely  foil'd  ;  nor  ever  find 
One  ray  of  light  to  guide  the  erring  mind. 
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Ponder  this  subject  deeply  ;  weigh  this  view. 

And  then,  perhaps,  you'll  own  it  may  be  true. 

Reject  it  not  because  'tis  new  or  strange  ; 

Look  well  around  it,  take  an  ample  range. 

Its  every  bearing  view,  on  every  side; 

Relax  not,  for  the  question  is  as  wide 

As  is  creation  ;  every  object  bears 

Or  more  or  less  upon  it.     Whoso  dares 

To  think  profoundly,  from  the  trammels  free 

Of  creeds  or  prejudice,  may  clearly  see 

The  soundness  of  this  statement,  and  may  know. 

From  feeling,  what  I  herein  aim  to  show. 

'Tis  often  difficult  to  well  connect, 
In  common  things,  the  cause  with  its  effect ; 
Need  we  then  wonder  that  the  mental  eye. 
When  into  things  of  spirit  it  would  pry. 
Should  not  see  clearly  all  the  various  links 
Of  Heaven's  external  chain ;  whoever  thinks 
With  deep  humility,  and  ardent  love 
Of  truth  itself,  will  draw  light  from  above. 
Truth  to  the  humble  only  can  descend  ; 
Pride's  every  motion  must  to  blindness  tend. 
Because  it  seeks  from  self  what  self  ne'er  can 
Impart,  to  light  the  steps  of  erring  man. 
Self  gropes,  is  ever  feeble  and  benighted. 
Except  when  led  by  Heaven's  strong  powers,  and 
lighted. 

gypsies! 

As  very  erroneous  ideas  of  the  present  state  and  manners 
of  the  Gypsies  are  pretty  generally  entertained,  it  may  not 
be  improper  or  useless  to  endeavour,  in  this  place,  as  far 
as  truth  will  warrant,  to  lessen  the  prejudices  which  exist 
against  them.  Though  they  have  almost  always  been 
considered  and  described  as  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and 
have  generally  been  treated  in  all  countries  as  such,  the 
imputation  rarely  seems  to  rest  upon  proof.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  who  have  so  described  them,  have  mostly  ad- 
mitted that  they  have  taken  their  character  on  hearsay ; 
while  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  really  knowing 
them,  have  generally  affirmed  that  they  have  not  found 
them  to  be  such. 

Pasquier,  in  his  "  Re'cherches  de  la  France,"  gives  an 
account  of  their  appearing  in  considerable  numbers  in 
that  country  in  the  year  1427,  copied  from  an  old  book 
written  by  a  doctor  of  divinity  in  Paris.  The  description 
in  many  respects  seems  correct ;  but  the  accounts  which 
he  says  they  gave  of  themselves,  if  they  were  Gypsies, 
were  evidently  meant  to  deceive  (hose  of  whom  they  were 
afraid.  He  says,  ''they  were  the  poorest  and  most 
miserable-looking  people  that  had  ever  been  seen  in 
France;  yet  notwithstanding  their  poverty,  and  seeming 
ignorance,  they  had  women  among  them  who,  by  looking 
into  people's  hands,  told  their  fortunes.  And  what  was 
worse,  they  picked  people's  pockets  of  their  money,  and 
got  it  into  their  own,  through  telling  these  things  by  art, 
magic,  &c."  He  afterwards  adds,  "  though  this  was  the 
common  report,  I  never  lost  a  farthing  by  them,  though 
I  was  with  them  several  times."  Pasquier  afterwards 
says  of  his  own  knowledge — that  the  Gypsies  had  been 
wandering  up  and  down,  under  the  eye,  and  with  the 
knowledge,  of  the  magistrates,  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  At  length,  in  1561,  an  edict  was  issued,  banish- 
ing them  out  of  that  country.  They  are  said  to  be  very 
numerous  in  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  where  they  found  shel- 
ter in  the  forests  in  spite  of  edicts  and  orders  of  council. 

Twiss  describes  them  as  being  in  great  numbers  in 
Spain,  particularly  Murcia,  Cordova,  &c,  "  Their  lan- 
guage," he  says,  "  which  is  peculiar  to  themselves,  is 


everywhere  so  similar,  that  they  are  undoubtedly  all 
derived  from  the  same  source.  They  began  to  appear  in 
Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  are  probably  a  mix- 
ture of  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians.  It  is  supposed  that 
there  are  upwards  of  forty  thousand  of  them  m  Spain; 
great  numbers  of  them  are  innkeepers  in  villages;  they 
are  every  where  fortune-tellers.  =>  *  *  *  "  Most  of 
them  have  a  smattering  of  physic  and  surgery,  and  are 
skilful  in  tricks  performed  by  sleight  of  hand."  In  re. 
futation  of  the  charge  of  their  being  thieves,  he  says,  "  I 
have  lodged  many  times  in  their  houses,  and  never  missed 
the  most  trifling  thing,  though  I  have  left  my  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  and  linen,  at  their  mercy." 

Swinburne  says,  that  they  swarm  in  the  province  of 
Grenada.  All  the  Gypsies  that  he  conversed  with  as- 
sured him  that  they  were  sound  Catholics  ;  but  they  were 
not  generally  esteemed  sucJi.  In  Calabria  he  found  great 
numbers  :  he  says  of  them,  that  they  only  contract  mar- 
riages among  themselves ;  that  they  support  life  by  profits 
of  handicrafts ;  but  more  by  swapping  asses  and  horses. 
That  they  generally  work  in  iron,  and  make  trivets,  knit- 
ting-needles, bodkins,  and  such  trifles  ;  that  their  religion 
is  locked  up  in  their  own  bosoms ;  that  they  seem  to  have 
no  great  veneration  for  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  are  supposed 
to  believe  in  Christ ;  that  if  the  priests  start  any  objec- 
tion respecting  marrying,  christening,  &c.,  they  manage 
the  matter  in  their  own  way,  without  giving  them  any 
farther  trouble.  In  1560  they  were  banished  ;  and  again 
in  1569  and  16S3,  but  with  Httle  effect. 

Grillmann  describes  them  as  being  found  in  all  parts  of 
Italy ;  being  most  numerous  in  the  dominions  of  the 
church,  there  being  the  most  superstition,  and  the  worst 
police.  A  general  law  throughout  Italy  forbad  them  re- 
maining mere  than  two  nights  in  a  place.  This  was 
found  to  be  no  great  inconvenience  to  them,  though  it 
proved  considerably  so  to  the  stationary  inhabitants.  He 
asserts,  that  the  Gypsies  are  exceedingly  numerous  in 
Poland  and  Lithuania,  as  well  as  in  Courland  ;  that  they 
are  found  in  Denmark  and  Sweden ;  and  that  in  Hungary 
there  are  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  of  them.  Cantemar 
says,  that  they  are  dispersed  all  over  Moldavia,  where 
every  baron  has  several  families  of  them.  In  WaUachia 
and  the  Sclavonian  mountains  they  are  very  numerous, 
as  well  as  in  Bessarabia,  Tartary,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and 
Romania;  and  that  in  Constantinople  they  greatly  abound. 
They  are  spread  throughout  Russia  in  great  abundance. 
In  many  parts  of  Asia  they  are  very  numerous.  Grill- 
mann supposes  that,  on  a  moderate  computation,  the 
number  of  Gypsies  in  Europe  and  Asia  may  be  seven  or 
eight  hundred  thousand.  The  probability  is,  that  this  is 
very  greatly  under  the  mark.  In  "  An  account  of  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia,"  lately  published  by  ^VUliam 
Wilkinson,  late  British  consul  to  those  two  principalities, 
it  is  stated,  that  there  are  in  them  alone,  at  this  day,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Gypsies. 

When  Gypsies  originally  arrived  in  England  is  very 
uncertain.  They  are  first  noticed  in  our  laws,  by  several 
statutes  against  them  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in 
which  they  are  described  as  "•'  an  outlandish  people,  call- 
ing themselves  Egyptians ;  who  do  not  profess  any  craft 
or  trade,  but  go  about  in  great  numbers,  from  place  to 
place,  using  insidious  and  underhand  means  to  impose  on 
his  Alajesty's  subjects,  making  them  believe  that  they 
understand  the  art  of  foretelling  men  and  women  their 
good  and  evil  fortune,  by  looking  into  their  hands, 
whereby  they  defraud  people  of  their  money."  It  then 
proceeds  to  lay  a  penalty  of  forty  pounds  on  any  one  im- 
porting any  such  Egyptian.  During  the  same  reign 
mimbers  of  thera  were  shipped  at  tlie  public  expense  to 
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France.  They  were  calculated  then  to  amount  to  ten 
thousand  in  England.  Repealed  statutes  have  since  been 
passed  against  them,  but  with  little  effect.  In  Scotland 
they  appear  to  have  been  much  more  numerous.  In  al- 
most all  countries  in  Europe  severe  enactments  against 
them  have,  at  different  times,  been  passed;  such  enact- 
ments, have,  however,  in  no  instance  been  attended  with 
the  desired  effect.  This  may  easily  be  accounted  for  :  in 
the  first  place,  they  were  not  possessed,  like  the  Jews,  of 
property  to  repay  their  persecutors  for  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  prosecution.  They  had  no  natural  home  to 
which  any  country  had  a  right  to  send  them  ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  their  habits  of  life  were  such,  as  to  enable  them 
almost  to  set  at  defiance  all  such  efforts  to  expel  them. 
No  part  of  the  wuntry  was  too  desolate  for  them  to  exist, 
or  even  enjoy  themselves  in  ;  and  in  those  days  such 
desolate  parts  were  to  be  met  with  abundantly  in  every 
country.  Hence  it  has  been,  that  all  attempts  to  expel 
them  have  always  proved  abortive. 

From  the  knowledge  which  they  seem  all  to  have  pos- 
sessed of  every  region  in  which  they  have  been  first 
noticed,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  been,  at  that 
time,  long  resident  there.  They  were  not  only  acquainted 
with  the  languages  of  each  nation,  but  they  appear  to 
have  been  well  apprized  of  the  several  failings  of  the  in- 
habitants. They  hail  the  sagacity  to  discern,  and  the 
ingenuity  to  take  advantage  of,  their  several  weaknesses. 
They  had  likewise  taken  up  the  practice  of  such  trades  as 
were  adapted  to  their  own  habits,  and  likely  at  the  same 
time  to  afford  them  a  livelihood  in  their  adopted  country. 
These  things  evidently  prove  that  their  residence  in  the 
different  parts  of  Europe  must  have  been  many  ages  prior 
to  any  account  of  them  which  has  reached  us. 

There  never  appears  to  have  been  any  surmise  of  their 
origin  being  different  to  what  they  themselves  assert  it  to 
have  been,  viz.  Egyptian,  but  one,  and  that  seerns  only 
to  have  been  taken  up  on  the  ground  of  some  similarity 
of  language  ;  that  one  is,  that  they  are  of  the  lowest  caste 
of  Hindoos  from  the  East.  This  similarity  of  language 
does  not  militate  against  their  descent  from  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  both  languages, 
tIz.  the  Egyptian  and  Hindoo,  may  have  sprung  from 
the  same  root.  This  supposition,  as  being  the  only  one 
at  variance  with  that  which  I  have  adopted,  it  may  be 
well  to  examine ;  especially  as  it  has  been  taken  up  by 
most  late  writers  on  the  subject.  On  this  supposition,  a 
miraculous  interference  has  never  been  pretended;  it 
must  therefore  rest  on  its  natural  grounds,  and  on  them, 
I  think,  it  may  be  shown  to  be  impossible. 

The  Gypsies  have,  by  the  above-mentioned  writers, 
been  supposed  to  have  been  Soudras  driven  to  forsake 
their  native  country  by  the  cruelties  of  Timour  Beg,  in 
the  years  l-tOS-9.  The  affinity  of  the  two  languages  is 
the  only  ground  on  which  this  opinion  is  supported.  The 
only  evidences  of  this  which  have  been  adduced  are  a  list 
of  a  few  words  which  sound  something  alike  in  both 
languages.  No  single  according  sentence  has  yet,  I  be- 
lieve, ever  been  produced.  Now  it  is  evident  from  the 
Gypsy  language  being  still  the  same  with  them  in  all 
countries,  that  it  has  not  changed,  nor  is  it  probable  that 
the  Hindostanee  has  been  materially  altered  ;  if  so,  the 
Soudras  and  the  Gypsies  could  understand  each  other  ; 
but  it  has  never  been  asserted  that  they  do.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  however,  as  before  noted,  that  on  the 
supposition  of  the  Gypsies  being  from  Egypt,  the  two 
languages  may  have  sprung  from  the  same  root. 

Against  the  Gypsies  being  Soudras,  or  any  caste  of 
Hindoos,  the  following  reasons  may  be  urged  as  conclu- 
sive : — It  is  well  known  that  the  Soudras  are.  and  always 


were,  among  the  most  abject  of  the  human  race.  Op- 
pressed and  spiritless,  held  in  abhorrence,  and  treated 
with  contempt  by  all  the  other  castes  of  their  countrymen, 
their  touch,  and  even  presence,  being  considered  as  con- 
taminating. Now,  though  it  is  possible  that  such  a 
people  as  this  might  be  roused  by  oppression  to  resistance, 
and,  if  successful,  to  take  signal  vengeance  on  their  op- 
pressors ;  it  is  not  possible  that  they  should  be  the  first 
to  fear  or  to  flee  a  revolutionary  conqueror.  No  change 
could  render  their  condition  more  intolerable  :  any  change 
might  make  it  better.  In  all  probability,  they  would  be 
the  first  and  the  loudest  in  laiuling  a  successful  adven- 
turer, and  the  last  to  flee  from  him,  especially  to  seek  re- 
fuge they  knew  not  where,  and  from  they  knew  not  what- 

Suppose,  however,  for  argument's  sake,  that  tens,  if  not 
hundreds  of  thousands,  of  these  poor  wretches  had  de- 
termined to  fly  from  their  native  country,  and  men, 
women,  and  children,  all  born  slaves,  had  been  suffered 
to  depart,  whither  were  they  to  go  }  It  is  not  probable 
that  they  could  know  of  any  country  beyond  their  own; 
much  less  could  they  know  the  way  to  Europe  ;  and  yet 
they  must  all  have  immediately  combined  in  ov.q  syste- 
matic plan  of  operations,  to  emigrate  to  that  distant  quar- 
ter of  the  world.  But  suppose  this  all  done  ;  they  must, 
at  any  rate,  have  to  travel  through  Persiii.  Arahifl  and 
Egypt,  more  than  two  thousand  miles.  Suppose  that  six 
or  eight  hundred  thousand  half-naked  defenceless  wretches 
could  have  been  suffered  to  cross  these  extensive  and 
populous  countries,  how  were  they  to  be  subsisted  on  their 
way.''  No  country,  unprepare.l  for  their  reception, 
could,  if  inclined,  provision  them.  But  suppose  that  they 
had,  by  some  means  or  other,  reached  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  what  possible  inducement  could  they  have 
for  crossing  it  ?  They  could  know  nothing  of  countries 
lying  beyond  it.  If,  however,  they  were  resolved  on  the 
experiment,  where  were  the  ships  .^  Hundreds,  solely 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  would  have  been  necessary. 
If  they  had,  by  any  imaginable  mean*,  got  to  Europe, 
they  must  all  have  then  agreed  to  divide,  each  partv  hav- 
ing their  own  station  appointed  them,  and  each  party 
must  travel  to  their  respective  countries,  even  to  the  ut- 
most peninsular  point  of  Europe:  and  all  this  without 
any  of  them  knowing  the  language  of  any  one  of  the  very 
numerous  countries  through  which  they  had  to  emigrate. 

The  idea  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  case  does  really 
appear  too  absurd  to  be  sincerely  entertained.  The  ob- 
jections, however,  against  it,  are  far  from  being  yet  all 
stated.  The  manners  and  the  customs  of  the  two  people 
were,  from  the  first,  as  dissiuular  as  light  asd  darkness. 
The  Soudras  are  the  most  abject  of  the  human  race, 
cringing  before  all  other  men,  as  creatures  of  an  inferior 
nature;  submitting  without  resistance,  or  even  complain- 
ing, to  the  vilest  offices  and  the  most  tyrannical  treatment. 
The  Gypsies,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  first  accounts  of 
them  which  have  reached  us,  being  soon  after  the  time  of 
Timour  Beg,  have  been  distinguished  by  a  most  uncon- 
conquerable  spirit  of  independence,  and  an  untameable 
love  of  liberty.  This  spirit  has  never  been  conquered, 
this  love  has  never  forsaken  them  !  The  Soudras  were  as 
ignorant  as  they  were  abject.  The  Gypsies  have  always 
been  distinguished  for  ingenuity,  a  knovWedge  of  the 
world  and  of  human  nature,  which  has  enabled  them  to 
take  advantages  of  circumstances,  and  to  profit  by  the 
weaknesses  and  prejudices  of  others. 

The  ideas  of  the  Soudras  on  religious  subjects  would  be 
the  most  gross  that  could  be  conceived.  Those  of  the 
Gypsies  are  the  most  simple  :  they  have  do  idols,  no  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  nor  any  superstitious  notions  or  ob- 
servances.    This  circumstance  (miraculous  interventioa 
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out  of  the  question)  must  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
Gypsies  being  originally  Hindoos.  The  multiplicity  of 
the  gods  of  the  latter  people  is,  perhaps,  beyond  all  com- 
parison greater  than  those  of  any  other;  yet  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  most  ignorant  of  these  superstitious 
idolators  leave  their  own  country  together,  they  separate 
into  distinct  clans,  all  carrying  their  household  gods  with 
them,  and  disperse  into  diverse  countries,  never  seeing 
each  other  more  ;  yet  every  clan,  as  by  common  consent, 
casting  away  from  them  their  gods,  their  superstitious  ob- 
servances, their  idolatrous  worship,  and  all  of  them 
becoming,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  free,  not  only  from 
their  own  forms  of  religious  %vorship,  but  from  all  forms 
whatever.  This  does  seem  to  be  utterly  impossible ! 
This  freedom  from  idolatrous  worship  is  indeed  of  itself 
a  circumstance  so  totally  contrary  to  all  that  experience 
has  shown  us  of  human  nature  under  similar  circum- 
stances, that  nothing  less  than  miraculous  interposition 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  On  the  supposition,  then, 
and  on  that  alone,  of  the  Gypsies  being  the  descendants 
of  the  dispersed  Egyptians,  can  these  difficulties  be  got  over. 

We  know  that  the  Jews  coming  from  a  neighbouring 
country  to  Egypt,  have  continued  to  this  day  a  distinct, 
though  dispersed  people.  Supposing,  then,  a  divine  in- 
terposition, there  are  no  difficulties  attaching  to  the  state 
of  one  people  more  than  to  that  of  the  others. 

Of  th3  works  of  that  long-lost  people,  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  more  they  become  knoAvn,  the  more 
astonishing  and  interesting  do  they  appear  to  be.  Most 
awful  and  impressive  is  the  lesson,  which,  under  any  view 
of  them,  they  affi)rd  to  this  generation  ;  but  how  exceed- 
ingly would  the  awfulness  and  impressiveness  of  that 
lesson  be  increased,  should  it  appear  that  the  houseless, 
friendless,  despised,  and  persecuted  Gypsies,  who  have  for 
ages  lived  and  been  held  amongst  us  in  contempt,  are  the 
descendants  of  the  very  people  by  whom  those  mighty 
works,  at  which  we  are  so  astonished,  were  formed!  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  all  these  discoveries  had  been 
permitted  to  be  made,  and  this  attention  to  be  excited  at 
this  time,  to  increase  the  interest  which  this  people  now 
claim.  They  have  hitherto  excited  little  curiosity,  yet 
they  have  always  asserted  that  the  land  which  contains 
these  stupendous  works,  was  the  land  of  their  forefathers. 
In  making  this  assertion  they  could  not  be  actuated  by 
any  self-interested  or  improper  motive.  They  knew  no- 
thing but  the  name  of  the  country  which  they  claimed  as 
their  own.  If  that  claim  conferred  any  thing  upon  them, 
it  was  only  additional  contempt. — Parallel  Miracles. 

COMMON  GOOD. 

Common  good  is  a  divine  in-birth,  or  a  god-begotten  qua- 
lity, taking  the  word  God  in  its  best  acceptation. 

Man  under  his  first  birth  cannot  bear  and  bring  forth 
the  common  good. 

Man,  as  mind,  under  the  second  birth,  being  born  of 
the  unborn,  is  then  in  a  state  to  bear  and  bring  forth  the 
common-good  quality. 

Man,  a-imind,  under  his  second  birth,  holds  a  primary 
relationship  with  unity,  a  relationship  of  quality. 

Man,  under  his  first  birth,  holds  a  secondary  relation- 
ship with  unity,  a  relationship  of  quantity. 

The  secondary  man  not  being  under  the  primary  rela- 
tionship, tries  to  improve  himself  scientifically,  by  scien- 
tific institutions  and  mixed  experiences. 

Whatever  the  secondary  man  does  scientifically  by 
scientific  institutions,  only  ends  in  secondary  conse- 
quences, in  quantitative  results  or  mixed  experiences. 

A  second-rate  workman  only  can  by  his  materials 
bring  forth  second-rate  work;  a  work  of  quantity,  or  a 
work  in  which  quantity  rules. 


A  first-rate  workman  can  and  will  with  his  materials 
bring  forth  a  first-rate  work;  a  work  of  quality,  or  a  work 
in  which  quality  v/i]l  dominate. 

Man,  as  mind,  to  be  a  first-rate  workman,  miist  be 
born  of  the  unborn,  born  qualitative,  so  that  he  may 
co-operate  with  unity,  till  he  bears  and  brings  forth  com- 
mon good,  as  the  divine  in-birth,  or  quality. 

A  change  from  the  outward  primary  birth,  to  the  in- 
ward secondary  birth,  should  be  looked  for  with  earnest- 
ness. 

Outward  things  must  give  way  with  the  old  outward 
life,  that  the  inward  qualities  may  come  forth  with  the 
new  inward  life,  as  divine  consequences. 

The  old  outward  life,  acting  with  outward  thingg, 
must  necessarily  bring  forth  outward  consequences;  it 
cannot  bear  inward  consequences  or  unmixed  experiences. 

The  new  inward  life,  co-acting  with  unity,  must 
necessarily  bear  and  bring  forth  inner  qualities,  as  inner 
consequences  ;  it  cannot  bear  and  bring  forth  outer  quali- 
ties, as  outer  consequences. 

Man's  primary  relationship  with  unity  is  co-active, 
simple,  and  inward;  and  his  secondary  relationship  with 
unity  is  re-active,  compound,  or  outward ;  by  the  first 
relationship  he  bears  and  brings  in  the  inner  co-active 
qualities  ;  and  by  the  secondary  relationship  he  bears  and 
brings  forth  the  outer  qualities,  or  re-active  objects. 

Within  man  are  co-active  qualities  or  agencies;  with- 
out man  are  re-active  quantities  or  objects. 

As  soon  as  man's  co-active  qualities  or  agencies  within 
him  are  doubled,  and  ranked  in  a  primary  relationship 
with  unity,  the  re-active  quantities  or  objects,  which  are 
of  a  secondary  relationship,  and  about  him,  do  not  over- 
bear, but  sustain,  their  comparative  and  relative  estima- 
tion and  position. 

The  primary  co-active  relationship,  when  fully  estab- 
lished with  unity,  will  increase  the  secondary  relation- 
ship, the  re-active  or  repulsive,  and  bring  about  by  a 
divine  in-birth  the  common  good,  the  universal  harmony. 

Man  in  his  essence  is  a  co-active,  in  his  relations  a  re- 
active, in  his  essence  a  simple,  in  his  relations  a  com- 
pound or  mixed,  being. 

In  his  essence  unity  and  quality  inhere  essentially;  in 
his  relations  divisibility  and  quantity  adhere  circumstan- 
tially, or  confusedly. 

Man's  primary  relationship  with  unity  is  not  yet  estab- 
lished in  simplicity.  J.  G. 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  to  his  Correspondents — 
Many  interesting  letters  and  questions,  philosophical, 
theological,  and  medical,  have  reached  him  at  the  mo- 
ment when,  by  the  marriage  and  subsequent  leaving  town 
and  partnership  of  his  worthyfriend,  G.D.,hewas  thrown 
into  a  labyrinth  of  earthly  vexations  and  broils,  and,  con- 
sequently, remain  unanswered.  A  manuscript  of  great 
importance  has  been  also  transmitted  to  him,  which  he 
has  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  most  intelligent  friend. 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  rejoices  to  see  every  where 
the  manifestations  of  spiritual  regeneration;  people  begin 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  exclusive  systems,  whether 
atheistical,  deistical,  or  sectarian.  That  is  the  morning 
dawn  of  the  inward  light.  To  those  who  wish  to  have 
farther  communications  with  the  Alpine  Philosopher,  he 
begs  to  invite  them  to  direct  their  letters,  or  come  per- 
sonally to  108,  Park-street^  Albany-street,  Regent's-park. 
The  Society  for  the  Acquisition  of  Useful  Knowledge 
has  removed  to  18,  Store-street,  Bedford-row.  Meets 
on  Monday  evening  next,  afterwards  on  Tuesdays. 

Printed    and    publsbed    by  B.    D.   COUSINS,    18,  Duke-slreet, 
Liacola'f-inn-fields. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

The  separation  of  heart  and  affections  which  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  world  by  the  limited  ideas  of  local 
religions,  prejudices,  and  interrupted  intercourse,  is  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  subject  of  contemplation. 
And  it  is  curious  to  observe  with  what  certainty  every 
individual  nation,  tribe,  or  sect,  appropriates  to  itself  the 
monopoly  of  moral  and  religious  rectitude,  and  the  ap- 
probation of  Heaven.  All  history  is  full  of  this  curious 
fact.  The  name  of  a  Samaritan  was  an  abomination  to 
a  Jew,  and  the  name  of  a  Jew  to  an  Egyptian.  They 
would  not  even  eat  at  the  same  table  with  each  other. 
The  same  antipathy  still  exists  amongst  the  Indian  castes, 
which  would  suffer  profanation  bad  as  death  itself,  by 
associating  with  one  of  inferior  order.  The  Mahometan 
is  equally  contemptuous  in  his  treatment  of  the  Christian, 
and  would  regard  his  mosques  as  desecrated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  follower  of  Jesus.  The  Jew  has  been  univer- 
sally abhorred  by  the  Christian  world.  The  nerves  of 
many  a  pious  Nazarene  even  yet  thrill  with  horror  at  the 
sight  of  a  genuine  descendant  of  Abraham  ;  and  an  infi- 
del is  a  moral  reptile,  whose  very  presence  would  destroy 
the  cheerfulness,  and  oppress  the  feelings  of  a  very  large 
proportion  of  modern  sectarians.  The  Churchman  de- 
spises the  Dissenter,  and  the  Dissenter  hates  the  Church- 
man :  the  Unitarian  dislikes  them  both.  The  separation 
of  love  is  as  multiplex  and  interminable  as  the  separation 
of  interest.  It  is  not  confined  to  large  parties  only,  but 
subdivides  itself  to  infinity,  throughout  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  individual  life. 

But  this  separation  is  not  peculiar  to  religion  alone  ;  it 
has  a  political  character  also.  Nations  of  old  abhorred 
each  other  on  account  of  their  diversity  of  speech  ;  they 
"were  esteemed  barbarians  by  each  other,  and  despised  for 
a  jargon  which  rendered  intercourse  impossible.  They 
therefore  only  met  to  fight.  There  were  national  anti- 
pathies creatftd  by  distance,  and  by  natural  divisions  of 
territories  such  as  lakes  and  mountains,  which  caused 
everlasting  quarrels ;  and  there  were  feudal  antipathies 
which  arose  from  different  monarchies  or  baronies,  and 
there  were  municipal  antipathies,  which  arose  between  the 
inhabitants  of  different  towns.  Many  of  these  still  remain 
amongst  us  in  considerable  strength.  There  is  a  nationality 
about  us  all  which  we  cannot  thoroughly  get  rid  of.  An 
Irishman  has  a  peculiar  predilection  for  his  own  dear 
island,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  whom  she  rears.  An 
Englishman,  a  Scotchman,  a  Welshman,  each  at  times, 
however  liberalized  his  feelings  may  be,  delights  to  hear 
the  praises  of  his  mother-land ;  and  not  only  the  land  at 


large,  but  the  county,  or  village,  or  town,  or  city  in  par- 
ticular where  first  he  breathed  the  breath  of  life,  or  spent 
his  infancy  and  his  youth.  This  prtdilection  descends 
still  lower  and  lower,  to  his  own  parish,  his  own  kin,  his 
own  home,  his  own  self,  where  it  all  centres,  and  from 
which  it  all  sprung. 

The  circle  of  this  home-love  is  widening  daily  by  the 
intercourses  of  life  in  the  facilities  of  travelling.  The  pe- 
culiarities of  the  inhabitants  of  different  provinces  are 
becoming  extinct  by  universal  amalgamation.  It  is  chiefly 
in  the  small  towns  and  agricultural  villages,  and  amongst 
the  yeomanry  of  the  country,  that  the  old  characteristics 
are  discernible..  In  large  towns  the  population  is  a  hete- 
rogeneous mixture  of  all  counties,  towns,  and  villages. 
London  is  a  sample  of  all  the  three  kingdoms,  and  all  the 
provinces  which  they  contain.  There  is  not  a  town^ 
scarcely  a  village,  in  the  king's  domains,  which  has  not 
its  representative  here.  Here  we  have  all  sorts  of  brogues 
and  flippant  lingos,  dialects,  and  provincialisms  ;  all  sorts 
of  manners,  rude,  refined,  civilized,  and  barbarous ;  and 
inferior  cities  are  similarly  stocked  with  their  living  in- 
habitants. Cities  thus  become  a  sort  of  alembic  for 
mingling  the  different  contradictory  ingredients  which 
make  up  the  sum  total  of  the  kingdom ;  and  London, 
being  the  metropolis  of  all,  becomes  the  final  reservoir 
in  which  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  humanity  is  com- 
mingled. The  process  of  universalization  is  thus  going 
on  involuntarily  by  this  tremendous  concourse  of  every 
species  of  mind  and  manners ;  and,  therefore,  it  follows 
that  London  is  necessarily,  from  the  mere  circumstance 
of  its  magnitude  alone,  more  advanced  in  the  spirit  of 
liberality  and  universalism  than  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  In  no  other  city  but  London  could  such  a  work 
as  The  Shepherd  have  made  its  appearance.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  introduce  our  doctrine  to  the  public  both  in 
Edinburgh  and  Manchester,  without  success.  Even  the 
press  of  the  "  Voice  of  the  People"  refused  to  print  a  dis- 
course, which  contained  nothing  more  obnoxious  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  columns  of  The  Shepherd.  We  were 
advised  to  send  it  to  Mr.  Carlile,  in  London.  And  pray, 
why  go  to  London,  the  seat  of  government,  to  propagate 
doctrines  subversive  of  the  faith  of  the  country,  and  con- 
sequently subjecting  the  writer  and  the  publisher  to  legal 
prosecution  ?  Merely  because  here  there  is  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  liberaUzed  or  emancipated  minds  to  extinguish 
the  moral  odium  of  the  publication,  and  consequently  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  public  and  the  magistracy  from 
its  contents.  But  what  is  there,  the  reader  may  ask,  in 
The  Shepherd  to  offend  the  laws  of  the  country  }  Only 
this :  it  teaches  the  unity  of  God  and  Devil,  and  that  is 
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blasphemy.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  we  should  have  been    parties  which  exist  in  the  surrounding  country.     These 
prosecuted  for  our  doctrine ;  but  thanks  to  Carlile,  Taylor,    sects  and  parties  are  not  cordially  but  locally  united  in 


and  Owen,  we  are  now  perfectly  safe,  and  have  no  other 
fear  upon  us  than  that  the  bigotry  of  the  people. 

Whatever  evil,  therefore,  there  may  be  in  large  cities, 
it  is  evident  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  human  mind, 
they  are  the  source  of  all  the  liberality  and  universalisra 
■which  exists.  Any  species  of  political  innovation  which 
would  destroy  the  centrality  of  London,  as  the  sole  metro- 
polis of  the  kingdom,  would  retard  the  progress  of  the 
public  mind  to  a  most  appalling  extent.  There  is  proba- 
bly no  better  scheme  which  the  Tories  could  invent  to 


the  metropolis.  Their  antipathies  are  equally  as  strong  in 
London  as  in  the  provincial  towns ;  but  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  all  upon  the  country  is  such  as  to  produce  a 
sort  of  harmonious  result  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  pub- 
lic. Even  the  sects  themselves,  without  perceiving  or 
being  conscious  of  it,  are  gradually  imbibing  spirit  and 
character  from  one  another.  The  Churchmen  are  less 
intolerant  of  Dissenters,  and  the  Dissenters  more  mode- 
rate in  their  denunciations  of  Churchmen.  They  view  the 
subject  of  Church  and  State  more  as  a  subject  of  political 


strengthen  their  own  dying  cause,   than  the  adoption  of    economy  than  a  theological  question  ;  and  the  Infidels 


the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  of  removing  the  seat 
of  Government  from  London  to  York  and  Salisbury  in 
succession,  if  tluit  plan  was  meant  to  diminish  the  mag- 
nitude and  destroy  the  centrality  of  London.  For  by  this 
process  the  inhabitants  of  London  would  be  divided  into 
three,  and  the  place  itself  reduced  in  political  consequence 
in  more  than  a  similar  proportion.  If  so,  what  would 
become  of  the  public  press  ?  How  would  the  vanguard 
of  opinion  in  politics  and  religion  find  a  vent  to  express 
itself.'*  It  would  be  subdued  in  the  same  simple  and 
effectual  manner  here  as  in  the  provincial  towns  and 
cities,  where  it  is  obliged  to  skulk  in  holes  and  corners, 
and  crawl  along  in  nervous  agitation,  amid  a  host  of  eccle- 
siastical and  political  cormorants.  What  can  Germany 
do  with  her  divided  principalities  and  insignificant  cities? 
With  all  the  enthusiasm  and  genius  which  distinguishes 
that  extraordinary  people  above  all  the  nations  of  the 
globe,  Germany  is  totally  lost  in  the  world  of  progress. 
She  is  lost  to  other  nations,  however,  only  because  she  is 
lost  to  herself.  Whereis  the  capital  of  Germany  ?  Where 
is  her  emporium  or  metropolis  of  literature  or  of  power  ? 
No  where.  Therefore  her  people  are  in  a  state  of  hope- 
less subjection ;  the  prey  of  an  associated  host  of  haughty 
barons,  who  are  safe  from  the  fears  which  agitate  the 
rulers  of  more  extensive  domains ;  for  the  influence  of 
the  public  mind  is  suppressed  for  want  of  a  centre  of  po- 
pular attraction.     This  is  the  secret  of  the  political  insig- 


themselves  have  equal  reason  to  boast  of  their  impregna- 
tion of  faith  itself,  almost  universally  throughout  the  large 
towns,  with  many  of  their  own  peculiarities.  This  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  exclusive  spirit  of  secta- 
rianism is  dying,  and  only  nominally  preserved  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases.  This  arises  from  an  indifference  to  the 
leadingpoints  of  controversy,  and  a  persuasion  being  spread 
abroad  throughout  the  religious  world,  that  a  man's  worth 
ought  no  longer  to  be  determined  by  the  standard  of  re- 
hgious  creeds,  but  of  public  and  private  usefulness.  This 
is  merely  the  Infidel  principle  of  works  which  is  gaining 
ground  upon  the  opposite  principle  of  faith — not  that  the 
infidehty  is  supplanting  the  faith,  but  correcting  its  ex- 
cesses by  its  own  moral  principle,  whilst  faith  keeps  the 
spirit  of  infidelity  in  check,  and  prevents  the  havoc  it 
would  otherwise  create  by  its  heterogeneous  disunited 
mass  of  destructive  novelties. 

If,  then,  such  be  the  beneficial  result  of  merely  a  local 
approximation  of  different  sects  in  subduing  the  bigotry 
and  destroying  the  exclusiveness  of  the  human  mind,  what 
must  be  the  consequence  when  that  approximation  is  not 
merely  local  by  juxtaposition  of  habitation,  but  what  is 
of  much  greater  importance,  a  moral  and  intellectual 
proximity,  by  a  communion  of  thought  upon  universal 
subjects?  The  one  gives  us  but  a  very  faint  shadow  of 
what  the  other  will  effect.  The  city  is  the  type  which 
prefigures  in  the  liberality  and  charity  to  which  it  par- 


nificance  of  Germany,  and  the  retrograde  movement  of    tially  and  involuntarily  gives  birth,  prefigures  the  perfect 
Italy,  in  the  destruction  of  the  supremacy  of  the  city  of    regeneration  of  mind  and  affections,  which  must  be  the 


of  Rome  by  the  temporal  emancipation  of  the  Grand 
Dukes  of  the  country  from  the  pontifical  authority.  Not 
so  enchained  are  France  and  England,  because  they  are 
differently  constituted;  but  a  diminution  of  popular 
strength  would  be  the  immediate  consequence  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  their  capitals.  The  magnitude  of  London  is  the 
salvation  of  England.  The  French  are  before  us  in  the 
''feeling,"  but  they  want  the  power,  London  would 
give  them  a  power  which  Paris  cannot  exercise.  Were 
London  in  France,  and  Paris  in  England,  the  French 
would  soon  put  a  fool's  cap  on  the  head  of  their  king,  and 
give  him  his  discharge.  But  it  is  reserved  for  the  largest 
city  to  finish  the  work  of  reformation,  and  commence  the 
reign  of  the  people.     There  is  greater  liberty  of  speech, 


ultimate  result  of  that  universal  amalgamation  of  thought 
to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  universalism,  on 
account  of  the  all-inclusive  nature  of  its  principles. 
Universalism  is  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  capital  of 
the  mind,  in  which  creeds  of  all  denominations  congre- 
gate and  correspond ;  and,  by  the  conciliatory  influence 
of  social  life,  make  such  discoveries,  both  moral  and  doc- 
trinal, respecting  each  others  peculiarities  as  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible  in  the  limited  circle  of  a  sectarian 
region.  It  is  upon  the  principle  of  a  metropolis  that  we 
proceed,  and  no  other :  we  don't  say,  this  shall  not  come 
in,  and  that  shall  not  come  in ;  we  have  an  open  door  for 
all,  and  especially  an  influence  for  all;  and  this  is  the 
distinction  which  is  peculiar  to  universalism,  a  distinction 


and  of  the  press,  in  London,  than  in  any  other  city  in  possessed  by   no  other   doctrine  ever  taught  by  man. 

the  world.  Every  party  receives  proselytes ;  but  as  it  receives  them 

But  what  is  the  reason  of  this  superior  power  and  libe.  it  destroys  their  former  doctrines,  and  puts  an  everlasting 

rality  which  prevail  in  a  large  metropolis?     It  is  the  extinguisher  upon   them.      Universalism  will  preserve 

principle  of  universalism,  or  the  union  of  all  the  sects  and  these  doctrines  alive  for  ever,  and  employ  them  as  a  check 
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upon  every  species  of  extravagance,  even  when  every  kind 
of  dogma  has  been  politically  and  socially  amalgamated 
by  name  into  one  universal  Church  and  State.  The 
different  dogmas  themselves  wrill  mentally  preserve  a  se- 
parate existence,  as  rudders  to  direct  the  course  of  thought, 
and  beacons  to  warn  it  of  approaching  danger.  Man 
would  be  a  mere  brute  without  them. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

ON  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

LETTER  Z. 

Dound  on  a  voyage  of  awful  length, 

And  dangers  li'lle  known, 
A  stranger  to  superior  strength, 

Man  vainly  trusts  his  own. 

But  oars  alone  can  ne'er  prevail 

To  reach  the  distant  coast ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  must  swell  the  sail, 

Or  all  the  toil  is  lost.  CowPER. 

I  HAVE  often  seen,  and  indeed  my  own  experience  has 
often  told  me  the  bitter  truth,  that  man,  by  all  his  beat 
endeavours  and  gifts,  is  dragged,  as  it  were  by  some  in- 
visible power,  into  such  deep  soul-and-body-snatching 
whirlpools,  that  there  is  no  salvation  for  him,  unless  this 
salvation  comes  from  above  ;  for  the  generality  of  men, 
even  those  who  pride  themselves  on  being  high-minded 
and  liberal,  instead  of  lending  a  helping  hand  to  him 
who  is  sunk  in  the  dangerous  pit,  like  Job's  friends, 
turn  their  poisonous  tongues  against  him,  and,  in  like 
manner  as  the  Jews  exclaimed  against  Christ,  they  ex- 
claim against  the  poor  wretch,  "  Crucify  him  !  crucify 
him  ! " 

If  this  be  the  case,  what  wonder  if  so  many  of  the  most 
aspiring,  talented,  and  high-spirited  men,  seized  with 
temporary  insanity,  disgusted  with  the  infamy  of  the 
world,  put  an  end  to  their  own  existence ;  or,  assailed  by 
still  deeper  woe,  cease  to  exist  as  rational  beings,  and  live 
a  lingering  melancholy  hfe — the  life  of  madness.  In 
such  cases,  I  consider  madness  as  a  real  providential  act, 
by  which  man  is  protected  against  the  bad  influences  of 
those  uncharitable,  perverse,  and  poisonous  reptiles  that 
call  themselves  superior,  rational  beings. 

I  must  confess,  that  sometimes,  myself,  when  struggling 
with  perplexities,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  ribaldry 
and  cruelty  of  mankind,  I  was  induced  to  pray  unto  God 
to  take  away  from  me  my  life,  or  my  mind.  But  those 
the  power  from  above  has  never  resorted  to. 

But,  be  it  that  my  inward  life  was  more  powerful  than 
all  exterior  circumstances;  or,  as  I  rather  suppose,  be 
it  that  my  firm  belief  in  the  eternal  bourne  of  love,  ani- 
mated with  fresh  strength  my  sinking  power,  I  have 
always  found  myself  stronger  and  bolder  after  each  fall. 
Yet,  that  I  have  been  more  fortunate  than  many  in 
the  great  struggles  of  life,  makes  me  no  less  capable  to 
enter  into  the  very  stamina  of  the  feeUngs  of  those  who, 
under  similar  circumstances,  have  lost  their  reason. 

The  ancients,  who  stood  much  nearer  than  we  do  to 
nature,  had  fully  understood  this  kind  of  madness.  Pro- 
metheus and  (Edipus  are  the  two  most  graphic  and  mas- 
Irtepy  ictures  of  this  terrible  disease ;   indeed  the  whole 


family  of  Tantalus  affords  a  succession  of  tragical  in" 
stances  of  the  same  disorder. 

In  modern  times,  with  the  exception  of  the  poetTasso> 
and  some  heroes  of  the  French  revolution,  this  form  of 
madness  is  chiefly  confined  to  religious  enthusiasts. 

I  have  paid  strict  attention  to  a  great  number  of  cases 
that  fell  under  my  immediate  observation ;  and  I  can  caa 
say  with  truth,  that,  in  the  beginning,  this  error  was 
generally  the  consequence  of  some  invisible  power  ;  yet 
if  men  had  not  acted  as  visible  demons,  the  error  would 
not  have  led  to  madness,  and  to  horrible  actions  com- 
mitted in  fits  of  madness.  But  the  obstinate  opposition, 
sneering  contempt,  cruel  exposure  of  human  frailties, 
calumny  and  slander,  of  friends  and  relations,  have  turned 
the  transitory  error  into  a  fine  idea,  and  perverted  a  badly 
directed  divine  spark  into  a  Satanic  fire-flame.  I  have 
never  yet  succeeded  in  curing  any  of  them,  because  I 
have  seen  them  always  in  that  state  in  which  ill-treat- 
ment had  rendered  them  incurable.  However,  if  I  had 
the  means,  I  should  make  new  trials.  I  think  that  by 
leaving  them  quiet  and  unmolested,  in  pleasant  solitude, 
the  inward  life  would  by  degrees  unfold  itself.  Instead 
of  any  spoken  language,  I  should  employ  music  and 
pantomimical  representations.  The  diet  should  be  en- 
tirely vegetable ;  the  drink  pure  water :  in  some  cases, 
milk.  They  ought  never  to  be  spoken  to  ;  never  visited  ; 
and  even  the  waiting-men  ought  to  observe  the  strictest 
silence.  Except  in  cases  of  imminent  danger,  all  medi- 
cine should  be  banished. 

A  Roman  gentleman,  having  -written  his  own  will, 
ended  it  with  the  following  words :  "  Let  no  lawyer  ap- 
proach"— "  Ahsit  jurisconsultus."  If  1  ever  succeed  in 
establishing  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  I  would  imitate 
the  good  gentleman,  and  have  written  at  the  gate.  No 
physician  allowed  to  enter — Ahsit  medicus. 

THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 


A     FACT. 

The  following  story  was  told  us  by  the  Man  in  the  Moon. 
We  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Owen  as  a  "fact." 

"  A  few  days  ago  I  was  peeping  over  the  horns  of  the 
moon's  fourth  quarter,  and  making  observations  upon 
the  different  passengers  which  are  everlastingly  throng- 
ing from  the  world  below.  They  w^ere  driving  along  in 
all  sorts  of  vehicles,  according  to  the  character  yrhich  they 
maintained,  and  the  moral  ascendancy  they  had  acquire 
by  the  cultivation  of  their  minds  in  the  first  life.  You 
must  know  that  the  passengers'  fares  are  not  paid  by 
money,  as  in  your  dirty  slop-hole  below.  If  a  man  has 
worth  in  his  looks,  and  iu  his  deportment,  he  mounts  at 
once,  like  a  gentleman,  and  cuts  through  the  air  with  all 
the  dignity  of  nobility  itself.  No  importunate  coachman, 
guard,  or  hostler,  disturbs  the  cogitations  of  his  brain,  or 
spoils  the  pleasure  of  his  aerial  tour.  If  he  be  a  vile,  un- 
generous wretch,  with  a  heart  that  beats  with  sympathy 
only  for  his  own  kin  or  his  own  caste,  he  is  like  a  man  in 
your  world  without  money  in  his  pocket,  and  he  must 
trudge  it  along  as  well  as  his  knees  and  his  ankles  can 
afford.  The  ground  was  covered  with  such  wretches. 
Lords  and  lordlings,  ladies  and  ladylings,   of  every  de- 
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gree  were  walking  on  foot,  while  labourers  and  trades- 
men^ with  folded  arms  and  tranquil  countenances,  were 
scouring  past  them  in  flying  vehicles,  which  very  speedily 
left  the  foot  passengers  in  the  horizon  behind. 

"  The  rapidity  with  which  some  flew  was  astonishing ; 
they  were  at  heaven's  gates  in  a  twinkling ;  whilst  those 
who  walk  take  many  years  to  perform  the  journey,  and 
arrive  at  their  destination  in  a  state  of  fearful  exhaustion 
and  pauperism.  Castlereagh  has  only  just  got  in ;  he 
has  walked  all  the  way  ;  be  could  not  aftbrd  to  ride.  Old 
Cobbett  overtook  him  at  the  gate  just  as  he  drove  up  on 
the  top  of  an  omnibus.  "  What  ho,  Paddy  !"  says  Por- 
cupine. "  What  the  Devil — "  and  just  as  old  Porcupine 
had  uttered  these  words,  he  saw  the  Devil  himself  peeping 
out  from  behind  the  sentry  box.  "  There's  a  bloody  old 
rascal,"  says  Porcupine. 

"  He  now  dismounted  from  the  vehicle,  and  advanced 
to  St.  Peter's  Court,  where  the  crowd  was  thronging  for 
tickets  of  admission.  The  Court  was  sitting,  and  several 
thousands  of  individuals  were  in  anxious  waiting.  Some 
were  returning  with  countenances  pale,  and  eyes  sunk 
with  disappointment ;  their  claims  to  immediate  entry 
were  rejected.  Some  were  acknowledged  to  be  very  good 
souls  in  private  life,  but  d — d  rascals  in  public,  as  the 
Judge  maintained,  and  were  therefore  doomed  to  sweep 
the  road,  as  the  souls  of  the  poor  whom  they  had  op- 
pressed  below  advanced  in  triumph  through  the  everlast- 
ing portals.  Others  were  sent  back  in  the  returning  vehi- 
cles, and  ordered  to  be  left  to  find  their  way  back  again 
on  foot.  Many  other  curious  punishments  were  inflicted, 
which  made  the  foot  passengers  tremble  with  alarm. 
Those  who  came  in  carriages  were  admitted  without  exa- 
mination, "  It's  a  d — d  shame,"  says  Castlereagh  to 
Porcupine ;  "  who  would  have  thought  that  such  cor- 
ruption would  have  been  practised  at  the  very  gates  of 
heaven  ?  See  with  what  ease  these  carriage  parties  ob- 
tain entrance  !  No  questions  asked  ;  no  tickets  required; 
not  even  a  suspicious  look;  all  obeisance,  smiles,  and 
bows,  and  reverence,  on  the  part  of  the  Janus  who  pre- 
sides at  the  gate ;  but  look  at  that  poor  wayworn  foot 
passenger,  who  has  been  so  bold  as  to  attempt  to  enter 
with  the  proud.  The  beadle  has  already  caught  him  by 
the  throat,  and  kicked  him  aside,  with  an  application  to 
his  bottom,  which  no  gentleman  can  bear  without  burn- 
ing like  hell  with  the  spirit  of  revenge.  I'd  sooner  cut 
my  throat  again  than  run  the  risk  of  it."  "  Now,  Paddy," 
says  Porcupine,  "don't  you  know  that  this  is  all  fair  play  > 
It  is  just  the  same  sort  of  justice  which  you  yourself 
sanctioned  and  practised  below.  Were  not  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  England  entitled  to  all  such  privileges  by 
virtue  of  their  wealth  and  their  splendour  alone,  whilst  a 
poor  man  was  hunted  with  suspicion  wherever  he  went } 
The  soldier  pushed  him  aside  with  his  bayonet,  and  the 
constable  with  his  baton  ;  the  doors  of  palaces  and  courts, 
except  police  and  criminal  courts,  were  shut  against  him. 
Even  the  pews  of  the  churches  were  locked  by  the  rich, 
for  fear  he  should  desecrate  their  cushions  by  his  unholy 
touch.  There  was  no  virtue  in  poverty,  or  in  a  seedy 
coat ;  but  a  man  of  rank  and  wealth,  though  the  greatest 
boroughmongering  scoundrel  is  the  country,  as  murder- 
ous as  an  Irish  parson,  or  as  corrupt  as  a  Liverpool  or 
Stafford  elector,  was  saluted  by  the  very  same  reverence ; 
mark  ye,  Pat,  saluted  by  the  very  same  reverence  that 
you  see  before  you.  It  is  a  law  of  Nature,  man,  that 
worth  be  so  treated."  "  Worth  !  Do  you  call  me  less 
worthy  than  they,  because  1  have  been  obliged  to  walk  on 
foot.?"  replied  the  other.  "Certainly,"  rephed  Porcu- 
pine ;  "  you  could  not  pay  for  your  passage,  and  that  is 
a  test  of  worth  every  where.     When  a  man  was  poor  in 


the  world  below  he  was  accounted  worthless,  and  it  is  so 
here  also  ;  only  in  the  nether  world  it  was  a  paltry  piece 
of  dirt  called  gold  which  was  the  criterion  ;  here  it  is  a 
finer  material ;  an  inward,  spiritual,  and  intellectual 
refinement ;  a  feeling  of  universal  sympathy  and  justice  ; 
and  that,  Paddy,  I  always  told  you  you  wanted,  I  am 
sorry  for  you ;  but  I  fear  there  is  no  hope  unless  you 
take  to  your  old  fawning,  courtly  tricks,  and  curry  fa- 
vour with  that  old  hairy  scoundrel  who  is  peeping  behind 
the  sentry-box,"  Castlereagh  looked — the  Devil  gave  a 
smile  and  a  wink.  The  wily  courtier  smelled  a  rat.  "  By 
Jasus,"  he  says,  "  I  shall  accost  him  fair.  He  has  some 
influence  here,  and  it  matters  not  to  me  how  I  get  in,  if 
I  can  merely  escape  the  rude  touch  of  that  villanous 
beadle,"  "  Don't  you  know,"  said  the  old  sentinel  in 
black,  "  that  if  I  do  not  claim  you,  you  have  nothing  to 
fear ;  and  I  can  clothe  you  anew  from  head  to  foot.  All 
that  I  demand,  in  return  for  this  favour,  is  '  homage.' 
Kiss  your  hand,  and  bend  your  knee,  and  d — n  the 
beadle  and  old  Janus  too."  Pat  caught  the  idea  in  a 
twinkling;  it  was  congenial  to  his  nature.  He  paid  his 
homage,  and  in  a  trice  he  found  himself  in  the  garb  of  a 
gentleman,  and  walked  in  unsuspected.  "By  the  spirit 
oi  the  Register,"  says  old  Porcupine,  "my  work  is  not 
over  yet.  God  has  not  made  us  for  idleness  in  this  upper 
world,  as  the  parsons  taught  us.  Since  there  are  spiritual 
rats,  we  must  have  spiritual  terriers,  God  be  praised  ! 
I  am  glad  of  it.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  objections  I 
used  to  have  against  Heaven,  that  there  would  be  no 
boroughmongers,  and  bloody  old  Times  there ;  no  Peel's 
Bills,  nor  paper  currency ;  no  damnable  Six  Acts  and 
Sturges  Bournes.  I  shall  announce  a  weekly  Register 
and  a  Gridiron  as  soon  as  I  am  fairly  settled  in  my  new 
quarters,  and  ferret  out  the  vagabonds  to  their  darkest 
and  most  secret  holes,  beginning  with  that  bloody  old 
scoundrel  that  winks  behind  the  sentry-box." 

"  As  the  old  man  uttered  these  words  a  new  vigour  ap- 
peared in  every  muscle ;  he  almost  danced  for  joy,  and 
entered  the  portals  with  the  air  of  an  enthusiast,  eager  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  new  system  of  politics  into  which  ne 
was  entering,  and  above  all  things  to  detect  the  weak 
points,  that  he  might  devise  a  plan  of  attack  upon  the 
Whigs  and  boroughmongers  in  the  world  beyond  the 
moon." 

Such  is  the  story,  just  as  we  have  received  it ;  but  we 
cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  whole  of  it,  as  the  man 
in  the  moon  is  a  notorious  liar,  and  somewhat  affected 
with  lunacy,  the  effect  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
is  placed,  the  peculiarly  changeable  climate  which  he  in- 
habits. He  laughs  at  consistency,  and  considers  exclusive 
truth  as  an  absurdity.  "  Thus,  for  instance,"  he  says, 
"  there  are  not  finer  productions  in  any  language  than 
^sop's  Fables ;  but  they  are  notorious  lies.  Why  put 
these  into  the  hands  of  children,  if  your  own  conscience 
does  not  testify  against  your  rationalism,  that  lying  is 
useful."  We  could  not  gainsay  this  insane  logic.  The 
man  in  the  moon  is  right.  Lying  is  not  always  a  vice, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  entirely  abandoned.  It  must  be 
refined  and  perfected  with  the  rest  ef  the  fine  arts. 


A  MAGAZINE  ARTICLE. 

"  Waste  not  thy  time  in  attempting  impossibilities," — A  wise  Sow, 

And  now  to  try  my  pen  at  an  article  for  the  Magazines. 
But  what  the  subject.'' 

Faith,  till  putting  pen  to  paper,  I  never  considered  of 
that,  and,  like  Echo,  I  reply,  "What  the  subject.?" 
Let  me  see;  atale?  Why,  aye,  a  tale  is  a  very  good 
iJc?!v2-;  .._  
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thing  in  its  way;  but,  unfortunately,  to  perpetrate 
auglit  of  that  kind  requires  the  co-operation  of  genius 
and  invention.  "  First  catch  your  hare,"  says  Mrs. 
Glasse;  "  first  conceive  a  plot,"  saith  the /r-ur  literary. 
The  abovementioned  adjuncts  I  am  not  gifted  with,  con- 
sequently obedience  to  the  law  quoted  is  impossible. 

Fair  and  softly  !  Can  1  not  light  upon  some  obscure 
anecdote,  some  forgotten  legend,  or  some  family  record 
•which,  with  the  aid  of  a  leetle  talent  for  amplification, 
may  be  worked  into  a  historical  or  domestic  story  not 
altogether  destitute  of  amusement  ? 
Decidedly  no. 

To  accomplish  such  a  task,  I  must  draw  aside  the 
curtains  of  ignorance  which  continue  me  in  the  darkness 
of  early  ages.  I  must  learn  the  localities  of  the  spot 
where  my  scene  is  laid,  with  all  the  traditions  of  the 
place.  I  must  inform  myself  of  the  domestic  history  of 
the  spot.  I  must  know  the  character  of  the  times,  and 
the  characters  who  flourished  therein.  I  must  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  then  state  and  condition  of  society,  its 
mode  of  speech,  familiar  expressions,  dress,  amuse- 
ments, and  customs.  In  addition,  1  must  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  chronological  order  of  historical 
events,  in  order  to  avoid  anachronism,  and  with  the  co- 
existing state  and  relative  position  of  foreign  countries, 
as  nothing  tends  more  to  heighten  the  interest  of  a  reader, 
or  keep  awake  his  desire  to  pursue  your  narrative  and 
receive  information  with  amusement,  than  constant  allu- 
sion to  realms  and  circumstances  with  which  his  ac- 
quaintance may  be  but  limited.  Furthermore,  I  must 
be  enabled  effectually  to  appeal  to  the  passions,  the  sym- 
pathies, and  the  interests  of  my  readers ;  to  curb,  when 
necessary,  my  imagination  in  its  richest  adolescence;  to 
know  where  to  curtail,  and  to  know  where  to  dilate; 
where  to  be  grave,  where  gay ;  and  finally  (the  hardest 
task  of  all)  to  know  where  to  suppress  a  happy  thought, 
when  its  introduction  would  prove  irrelevant  or  imperti- 
nent,— none  of  which  matters  do  I  know  anything  about. 
But  surely  in  the  course  of  my  reading  I  must  have 
acquired  a  sufficient,  though  superficial,  knowledge  of 
such  things  to  enable  me  to  gloss  over  a  magazine  article, 
and  cheat  my  reader  into  a  behef  that  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  matters  touched  upon. 

No,  no,  no !  Such  might  avail  me  in  a  paper  for  one 
of  the  tag-rag  and  bobtail  periodicals;  but  it  won't  do 
with  the  magazines. 

Stay,  though;  I  have  urged  no  objections  against  a 
purely  domestic  tale,  one  unconnected  with  history  or  a 
display  of  public  manners.  No,  but  fifty  (in  addition  to 
the  absence  of  inventive  faculties)  present  themselves. 
In  the  first  place,  that  field  of  literature  has  been  strewn 
with  such  a  succession  of  gems,  from  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field to  the  less-pretending  but  still  precious  productions 
of  Irving,  that  it  requires  no  common  penetration  to  dis- 
cover, or  judgment  to  select,  an  unoccupied  space.  In 
the  second  place,  should  the  primary  difficulty  be  sur- 
mounted, an  ornament  altogether  different  from  those 
adjacent  must  be  employed  to  deck  the  vacant  ground, 
otherwise  there  will  be  no  distinguishing  mark  to  charac- 
terize it  from  the  rest.  The  question,  then,  naturally 
arises.  Where  am  I  to  dig?  In  what  department  of  the 
geology  of  literature  am  I  to  search  for  this  novel  gem  } 
To  this  the  answer  is,  for  me,  too  obvious:  I  must  pene- 
trate the  strata  and  substrata  of  the  mind  ;  consult  the 
chapter  of  idyosjncracies,  which,  concentrating  in  our 
natures,  undergo  a  mental  metempsychosis,  and  like  the 
clay  hardening  into  stone,  come  forth  in  the  new  shape 
of  motives,  opinions,  and  impressions.  It  is  by  the 
study  of  these  almost  unfathomable  branches  of  meta- 


physics, and  a  masterly  admixture  of  their  ingredients 
alone,  that  I  can  hope  to  transfuse  an  original  tincture  to 
everyday  circumstances,  or  such  as  have  brtn  touched  by 
other  li.-inds.  Twelve  drugs  may  be  comjuninded  a  mil- 
lion ways  for  the  restoration  of  health,  and  twelve  com- 
ponents of  our  moral  structure  may  be  placed  in  various 
combined  and  juxta-positions,  so  as  to  produce  a  million 
motives  for  acts  alike  in  teHdency;  but,  in  the  attempt  to 
describe,  a  plummet  to  sound  these  motives  is  requisite, 
and,  God  help  me!  I  can  scarcely  penetrate  the  actuating 
cause  of  a  sick  man's  taking  an  unpleasant  draught. 

Without  a  well-tried  pen,  much  information,  much 
genius,  and  much  power  of  analytical  development,  then, 
the  attempt  to  write  a  sound,  able,  fame-demanding  tale 
is  absurd. 

What  if  I  turn  my  "  Perry's  patent"  from  creation 
to  animadversion,  from  tale-writing  to  tale-reviewing? 
Ah,  no!  the  galled  feelings  arising  from  a  conviction  of 
my  own  incapacity  would  excite  too  strong  a  sensation  of 
envy  against  the  "  genius-gifted,"  to  permit  an  unpre- 
judiced review;  whilst  my  narrow  views  of  things  in 
general  would  leave  me  powerless  in  an  attempt  to  follow, 
understand,  elucidate,  or  explain  the  broad  philanthropic, 
though  ofttimes  fanciful,  speculations,  o'er  which  the 
expansive  wing  of  mind  takes  its  free  flight,  uncon- 
trolled by  those  petty  considerations  which  clip  the 
pinions  of  the  vulgar  thinker.  Again,  not  having  read 
any  of  the  arguments  with  which  ancient  errors  have 
been  overthrown,  how  am  I  to  know  whether  my  author 
in  taking  received  opinions  for  his  premises,  may  not  be 
advocating  and  perpetuating  absurdities,  the  removal  of 
which  had  proved  one  of  the  most  herculean  achieve- 
ments in  the  war  against  ignorance  and  superstition?  It 
requires  an  age  effectually  to  efface  the  stain  which  error 
leaves  upon  the  unreflecting  multitude,  and  the  slightest 
renewal  of  the  process  that  infused  it  there  will  undo  all 
that  science  has  essayed  in  the  work  of  obliteration  ; 
commentators,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  learned  or  too 
cautious  in  avoiding  the  onus  I  have  mentioned. 

There  are  classical  allusions,  also,  which  my  total  ig- 
norance of  Roman  and  Grecian  lettres  would  insuperably 
bar  me  from  understanding,  or  judging  as  to  their  cor- 
rectness. This  forms  an  essential  objection  to  an 
assumption  of  the  critical  pen,  for  herds  of  writers  are 
to  be  found  who  deal  by  wholesale  in  Cupids,  Mercuries, 
Venusses,  &c.,  without  comprehending  their  allegorical 
significations;  and  who  would  in  consequence  despoil 
mythology  of  half  its  poetic  charms,  but  ibr  the  argus- 
vigilance  of  the  reviewer,  and  his  efforts  to  lay  bare  their 
tumid  pretensions. 

To  multiply  instances  against  myself,  I  may  also  re- 
mark, that  being  uninitiated  in  the  rules  of  composition, 
(for,  though  genius  is,  and  ought  to  be,  unfettered  as  the 
wind,  it  has  its  self-imposed  restrictions)  I  should  be 
but  ill  qualified  to  judge  of  style,  or  to  pronounce  with 
certainty  whether  an  author,  when  soaring,  preserved 
true  dignity  in  his  flight,  or,  like  Icarus,  scorclied  his 
feathers  in  th«  sun,  for  what  a  limited  judgment  like 
mine  would  frequently  mistake  for  sublimity  might  often 
preve  mere  rhodomontade  and  bombast.  Finally,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  my  witless  head  would  often  con- 
demn as  dull,  passages  containing  the  very  essence  of 
wit,  or  enlivened  by  some  redeem.ing  quip  which  needed 
but  a  slight  exercise  of  thought  to  cause  it  to  flash  forth 
in  its  native  raciness.  I  remember  being  sadly  puzzled 
at  the  plaudits  excited  by  one  who,  being  accused  of 
sinister  motives,  replied  that  all  his  intentions  were 
right :  I  did  not  perceive  the  dexteriiy  of  the  allusion. 
Oh !  when  I  think  of  all  these  things,  how  I  blush  for 
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the  temerity  of  those  who  venture  unqualified  to  review 
a  book,  and  tremble  at  the  precipice  on  which  I  placed 
myself  when  meditating  a  similar  design. 

But  I  must  have  a  subject  in  some  shape  or  other: 
Men  and  manners?  I  mix  but  little  in  society,  and 
know  nothing  of  the  clue  to  character. 

Biography.''  I  never  knew  a  person  whose  life  de- 
served recording. 

Astronomy?  With  the  works  of  Newton  and  Hers- 
chel  in  the  field?     Preposterous! 

Chemistry  ?     Absurd ! 

The  state  of  the  times?  Those  who  run  may  read  that 
every  day. 

I  have  it!  A  fictitious  tour,  with  descriptions  of 
scenery,  &c.  Pshaw!  I  have  seldom  strayed  beyond  the 
limits  of  Cockneyland  in  my  life.  Besides,  so  far  from 
knowing  any  thing  about  the  minute  expressions  of  the 
physiognomy  of  nature,  so  necessary  to  fill  up  a  faithful 
picture,  I  am  unacquainted  with  even  her  leading  fea- 
ture?, never  having  made  geography  a  study;  from 
whence  the  corollary  may  be  inferred,  that  the  attempt 
would  prove  a  humiliating  failure.  Some  men,  I  know, 
do  such  things  with  the  aid  of  a  road-book  and  gazetteer; 
but  I  can't. 

Another  thing:  suppose  that  I  was  tolerably  acquainted 
with  general  and  local  scenery,  but  little  would  the 
knowledge  avail  me;  for,  as  botany  was  a  neglected 
branch  of  my  education,  I  should  cut  a  miserable  ap- 
pearance when  it  became  necessary  in  description  to 
decorate  my  landscapes  with  their  proper  indigenous 
trees,  shrubs,  and  wild  flowers,  neither  of  which  am  I 
able  to  distinguish  by  name:  I  cannot  discriminate  be- 
tween a  beech  and  an  elm ;  exotics  bloom  and  flourish 
before  my  eyes  in  strict  incognito ;  and  as  to  the  lowly 
campestral  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  flowery  world,  the 
"  <\d,W)-.down-'^\\\es,"  the  •■'  shepherds'-clocks,"  the 
"  devil's  oatmeals,"  &c.  &c.,  why  I  am  scarcely  cogni- 
zant of  the  familiar  appellations  bestowed  upon  them  by 
children. 

But  there  is  yet  a  graver  reason  why  I  should  not  ap- 
proach so  hallowed  a  subject: — it  demands  a  poet  to 
describe  ths  scenes  of  nature — one  with  "  a  poet's  dip 
and  a  painter's  eye!"  one  with  an  animus  for  the  task, 
and  a  Homeric  afflatus  to  inspire  him — one  only,  in  fine, 
possessing  such  talents  as  would  have  entitled  him  in  the 
olden  times  to  a  seat  in  a  Grecian  symposium. 

How  immeasurably  do  I  find  myself  behindhand  in 
all  these  qualifications  !  How  shallow  my  powers,  com- 
pared to  the  mighty  depths  of  intellect  which  ought  to 
exist,  ere  such  a  theme  be  launched  upon  the  brain !  To 
render  my  case  more  hopeless,  I  have  not  climbed  half- 
way up  the  great  pyramid  of  language,  much  less  attained 
its  summit!  How,  then,  in  treating  such  a  subject, 
could  I  expect  to  select  with  sufficient  taste  the  delicate 
varieties  and  elegancies  of  expression  so  needful  to  touch 
each  key-note  of  the  soul?  How  clothe  my  imagery  in 
those  apt  and  Iiappy  terms  which,  floating  equally  clear 
of  vulgarity  and  rant,  achieve  the  true  sublime?  How 
presume,  after  the  Psalmist  and  other  men  of  soul,  to 
display  the  poverty  of  my  acquirements  in  an  attempt  to 
describe  the  brightest  works  of  God;  the  gardens  of 
nature  in  the  wild  luxuriance  of  their  vegetation;  the 
mountain  torrent  in  its  might,  and  the  peaceful  lake  in 
its  beauty;  the  varieties  of  hill,  dale,  wood,  and  water; 
the  green  attire  of  nature,  and  the  countless  perfumed 
gems  with  which  it  is  adorned;  the  cloud-bedappled  sky, 
its  glow  at  sunrise,  and  its  dissolving  hues  at  sunset, 
which  melt  upon  our  hearts  like  the  spells  of  an  en- 
chanter ?     How  delineate  the  wizard  charms  which  make 


such  views  appear  like  pictures  of  a  godhke  thought? 
How,  I  say,  can  I  even  approach  such  things,  and  not 
fail  ? 

Many,  as  much  disqualified  as  myself,  have  the  arro- 
gance to  enter  boldly  on  this  tremendous  exercise  of  pen- 
manship, because,  forsooth,  they  have  a  knack  at  turning 
similes,  through  the  aid  of  which  they  contrive  to  give  a 
faint  shadow  of  the  substance  !  Even  this  wretched 
resource  I  am  without.  Whatever  metaphor  I  have  in 
me  is  as  thick  as  treacle  in  December,  requiring  the  fires 
of  genius  to  make  it  flow ;  and  for  me  to  attempt  the 
graces  of  a  simile,  would  be  about  as  absurd  as  the  awk- 
ward endeavour  of  a  horse-doctor  to  feel  the  pulse  of  a 
fine  lady. 

All  things  considered,  then,  the  fair  goddess  of  this 
world  must  beckon  to  some  other  votary  to  wind  her  la- 
byrinths and  describe  her  charms.  Yet  I  slwuld  like  to 
furnish  the  Mags,  with  an  article.  Can  I  say  anything  on 
the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  sciences?  'Tis  a  pretty 
subject;  but  there  are  so  many  men  who  know  all  about 
it,  whilst  I  scarcely  know  the  sciences  by  name,  that  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  provoke  their  indignation,  and  call 
down  a  tempest  of  wrath  upon  my  head  which  must 
inevitably  crush  me. 

Powers  of  imagination  !  what  theme  shall  I  discuss  ? 
Dare  I  venture  upon  a  political  paper  ?     Let  me  exa- 
mine the  requisites,  and  see. 

A  political  essayist  ought  first  to  inform  himself  of  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  mankind,  and  of  what  is  good  and 
necessary  to  supply  those  wants ;  by  which  he  will  at 
once  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  applicability  and  inap- 
plicability of  public  measures.  He  must  then  possees 
himself  of  a  knowledge  based  in  the  constitution  of  hia 
country;  its  blemishes  and  beauties,  its  advantages  and 
defects.  With  a  sound  judgment,  he  may  then  form  an 
idea  of  the  essential  means  by  which  the  one  may  be 
sustained  and  the  other  obliterated.  He  must  next  get 
the  statute-book  almost  by  heart,  that  the  wotking  of  old 
laws  may  guide  his  experience  in  the  formation  of  new. 
He  must  also  get  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  other 
countries ;  their  effect  upon  our  commerce ;  their  political 
and  mercantile  connection  with  his  own ;  and  what 
would  be  the  true  adjustment  of  the  balance  of  power. 
After  this,  he  mu?t  annihilate,  root  and  branch,  all  pre- 
judices implanted  in  his  mind  when  young,  by  parents, 
guardians,  or  teachers.  This  will  prove  a  very  difficult 
achievement :  nevertheless,  it  must  be  accomplished. 
But  while  casting  the  old  skin,  he  must  take  care  how  he 
adopts  another  ;  for  truth  is  always  naked,  and  belongs 
to  no  "party;"  therefore,  let  him  place  confidence  in 
the  impregnable  consistency  which  his  new  acquirements 
will  form  beneath  the  shell  of  his  old  opinions,  and  un- 
flinchingly oppose  those  reptile  insects,  from  whose  teeth 
no  core  is  safe,  when  they  have  once  entered  its  case. 
Having  thoroughly  tried  himself  in  the  Alfet  of  these 
ordeals,  a  man  of  mind  may  then  plume  his  wings,  and 
take  an  eagle's  flight  to  the  world  of  politics. 

How,  in  that  new  sphere,  will  his  powers  be  tried  I 
Everything  will  wear  a  fresh  appearance  from  that  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  at  a  distance ;  hover- 
ing over  an  arena  of  strife  and  toil ;  he  will  be  unable  to 
distinguish  friends  from  foes ;  he  will  witness  a  tiielee  in 
which  each  claims  to  be  right,  and  taxes  his  opponents 
with  being  wrong,  and  where  each  party  is  masked  with 
professions  for  its  country's  good.  On  his  appearance 
above  the  field,  every  finger  will  be  raised  to  afford  hira 
a  resting-place,  and  the  action  accompanied  by  the  most 
seductive  "  nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles."  But 
he  must  reject  all  advances,  and,  however  weary,  soar 
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sbove  the  belligerents  a  little  longer^  because  the  excite- 
ment of  the  political  conflict  would  otherwise  confuse  his 
new-born  ideas,  and  might  induce  him  to  decide  much 
in  the  hap-hazard  way  a  man  often  does,  who,  arriving 
at  the  scene  of  a  pit chetl  battle,  espouses  the  cause  of  a 
particular  combatant  (from  his  possessing  some  attractive 
outward  quality),  without  enquiring  into  his  character, 
or  the  cause  of  quarrel. 

To  enquiry,  still  greater  perplexities  will  succeed  ;  but 
need  these  be  described  ?  Do  we  not  all  know  the  hol- 
lowness  of  that  promising  fruit  which  self-styled  liberals 
hang  upon  their  boughs,  and  which,  by  its  fair- seeming, 
tempts  us  to  pluck  and  eat,  as  Eve  did  of  old,  ere  we 
reflect  upon  the  consequences  ?  Thus  dazzled,  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  for  the  observer  to  turn  his  longing  eyesfrom  the 
smiling  apple  to  the  sound  substantial  fruit,  which  feeds 
and  invigorates,  though  it  may  offer  no  showy  fascina- 
tions to  the  sight  or  taste.  But,  nerved  with  good  intent, 
he  will  soon  recover  himself,  and  employ  the  lessons  of 
his  noviciate  as  instruments  to  clear  his  vision.  Imme- 
diately all  will  become  plain  ;  the  mask  will  fall  from 
hypocrisy,  and  display  the  real  features  of  its  wearer  ; 
the  graceful  wave,  which  erst  courted  our  student  to  its 
rankSj  will  become  a  menacing  arm ;  and  the  fruit  to 
which  it  pointed  a  mass  of  loathsome  rottenness  !  This 
decides  the  question,  and  the  looker-on  takes  his  resting- 
place  upon  the  other  side. 

Then  approaches  his  greatest  difficulty,  namely,  to 
keep  the  vigilance  awake,  and  preserve  a  constant  watch 
upon  his  friends.  It  is  too  common  to  give  our  unlimited 
confidence  where  we  have  once  formed  a  good  opinion, 
without  reflecting  that  past  actions  are  not  to  be  trusted 
as  sole  security  against  the  future  violation  of  duty,  or 
remembering  that  the  most  guilty  man  is  innocent  until 
the  conception  of  his  first  crime.  Hence  we  often  meet 
with  pitfalls  of  danger  where  we  deemed  ourselves  most 
safe,  through  trusting  too  much  to  the  light  we  have  set 
before  us  as  a  beacon  ;  and  hence  it  becomes  manifest 
that  even  the  high-minded  shepherds  of  the  flocks  must 
be  kept  to  their  posts,  lest  they  allow  a  wolf  to  creep  in, 
and  triumph  over  their  barriers  of  security.  Still  further, 
a  "look-out"  must  be  kept  upon  such  beneficial  mea- 
siues  of  the  adverse  party,  which  one  might  be  inclined, 
without  scrutiny,  to  oppose,  as  emanating  from  a  despised 
faction.  In  short,  the  polemist  should  be  a  man  who 
could  bind  himself  to  look  at  principles,  not  individuals  : 
to  separate  selfish  from  disinterested  motives ;  to  gaze 
with  a  calm  eye  and  a  steady  head  upon  the  whirling 
chaos  of  conflicting  opinions  ;  to  follow  the  ramifications 
of  actions  to  the  fountain-springs  of  motives;  to  fathom 
the  depths  of  protestations  and  intentions  ;  and  to  cope 
with  Machiavel  himself ! 

For  me  to  do  all  this  it  is  supererogatory  to  observe 
would  be  impossible.  I  should  scarcely  understand  the 
intent  of  a  proposed  law,  and  might  often  join  some  ob- 
scure village  in  the  cry  of  injustice  against  a  measure, 
which,  having  the  welfare  and  conduct  of  nations  for 
its  gigantic  purpose,  would  naturally  leave  municipal  and 
other  minor  details  for  future  legislation. 

At  length,  then,  I  have  discovered  why  genius  meets 
such  slow  encouragement  in  its  infancy  :  the  empirics  of 
literature,  neglecting  to  task  themselves  with  a  self-exa- 
mination similar  to  that  which  I  have  just  undergone, 
pen  their  crudities,  in  thebhnd  hope  of  passing  scum  and 
dross  for  solid  metal,  and  unblushingly  dispatch  them  to 
the  periodicals,  without  knowing  a  tithe  so  much  as  their 
readers  upon  the  subjects  on  which  they  have  written. 
Thus  the  time  of  an  editor  is  occupied  with  trash,  whilst 
an  article  of  merit,  perhaps,  lies  by  unheeded ;    and  his 


mind  being  thereby  naturally  soured,  he  overlooks  all 
papers  from  a  strange  hand,  and  relies  upon  well-known 
contributors ;  so  that  the  herd  of  small  fry  injure  the 
very  cause  which  they  take  so  much  pains  in  public  to 
advocate. 

With  this  bitter  conviction,  I  resign  my  pen.  These 
few  thoughts  may  induce  some  writers  to  be  more  reason- 
able, and  less  audacious  ;  but  beyond  that  they  can  claim 
nothing,  as  they  plainly  prove  that  for  me  to  write  an 
article  for  the  unapproachable  magazines  is  impossible; 
and  my  only  remaining  hope  is  that  you,  Mr.  Shepherd, 
as  you  are  so  clever  at  reconciling  all  that  appears  opposed 
in  nature,  may  be  enabled  to  point  out  how  one  like  my- 
self may  succeed  as  a  literary  character — without  the 
requisites.  TUDOR. 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 

We  are  admirers  of  all  the  imitative  arts,  whether  paint- 
ing, poetry,  sculpture,  or  the  drama;  nor  do  we  conceive 
that  the  perfection  of  these  arts  consists  in  a  close  ad- 
herence to  the  great  original  standard.  T.hcre  a.e  certain 
liberties  or  deviations  which  the  refined  taste  and  univer- 
sal assent  of  mankind  have  always  permitted  to  the  ima- 
gination of  the  artist  for  the  sake  of  effect.  A  view  of 
common  place  nature  on  the  canvass,  with  whatever 
accuracy  of  outline  and  colouring  the  picture  is  finished, 
still  leaves  a  large  hiatus  of  death  and  inanition  which  no 
art  of  man  can  possibly  fill  up.  This  defect  must  be 
remedied  by  the  imagination  of  the  artist,  by  the  selection 
of  tints,  and  shadows,  and  lights,  which,  partaking  of  the 
general  resemblance  to  the  great  original,  at  the  same 
time  impress  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  something  superior 
to  the  everyday  scenes  of  real  life — happy  combinations, 
which  are  possible  in  nature,  but  so  rare  and  so  exqui- 
sitely superior  to  ordinary  phenomena  as  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  nature  in  a  new  dress. 

A  sculptor  generally  uses  very  great  liberties  with  na- 
ture; his  sitting  figures  are  frequently  one  half  longer 
than  the  natural  proportion  demands.  The  painter  is 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  giving  grace  to  his  attitudes,  to 
make  similar  deviations  from  the  natural  standard. 
Michael  Angelo's  stooping  figures  are  monsters  in  length; 
if  raised  upright  they  would  look  like  men  of  common 
dimensions  as  to  head  and  chest,  and  bodily  rotundity, 
but  eight  or  nine,  or  even  ten  feet  in  height.  This  is  a 
piece  of  deception  practised  upon  the  eye,  which  general  y 
sees  upright  objects  taller,  and  horizontal  objects  sliorter 
than  they  really  are.  Let  any  one  try  to  draw  a  square 
or  a  circle  without  the  use  of  measurements,  and  he  will 
find  that  what  he  thinks  a  square,  looking  in  one  direc- 
tion, appears  a  parallelogram  when  turned  at  right  angles, 
and  the  circle  appears  an  oval.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
only  reason  why  this  license  is  used  in  painting.  There 
is  additional  grace  and  dignity  communicated  by  the  de- 
parture from  strict  truth,  which  the  poetry  of  the  art  still 
sanctions  as  consistent  with  good  taste,  and  indispensable 
for  effect. 

These  observations  apply  equally  well  to  poetry  and 
the  drama;  but  more  especially  to  the  drama,  where  the 
deviations  from  pure  nature  are  more  extravagant  than  in 
any  other  imitative  art.  In  what  is  generally  esteemed 
the  highest  department  of  acting,  a  strict  adherence  to 
nature,  both  in  the  tones  and  the  voice  and  movements 
of  the  body,  is  the  standard  of  excellence  in  the  individual ; 
but  the  concomitant  circumstances,  of  numberless  variety, 
which  are  introducetl — some  from  defect  of  acting,  others 
for  the  purpose  of  stage  effect — are,  in  general,  the  most 
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outrageous  liberties  with  Mother  Nature  that  the  soul  of 
a  caricaturist  could  imagine.  A  murder  is  committed  on 
the  stage  in  the  presence  of  several  attendants ;  the  victim 
screams,  and  falls ;  the  murderer  brandishes  his  weapon 
in  all  the  excitement  of  real  passion ;  the  two  parties 
engaged  seem  to  be  in  real  earnest ;  and  the  plaudits  of 
the  audience  accompany  the  performance.  But  let  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  merely  look  at  the  lifeless,  motionless 
limbs  of  the  stage  attendants :  no  look  of  horror,  fear, 
surprise,  or  any  other  passion,  is  visible;  there  they  stand 
as  cool  as  cucumbers ;  and,  probably,  with  the  greatest 
composure,  take  up  the  body  and  drag  it  along  as  a 
butcher's  boy  would  haul  off  a  newly  killed  carcase. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  stage  defect ;  but  the  stage  effects 
are  equally  ridiculous.  Malvolio  enters  with  a  letter, 
which  he  supposes  to  come  from  his  mistress,  Olivia  ;  but 
the  letter  is  merely  a  trick  of  Maria,  the  maid,  to  impose 
upon  the  conceited  coxcomb.  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  and 
Sir  Toby  Belch,  are  both  upon  the  stage  when  he  appears. 
He  reads  the  letter  aloud,  and  comments  upon  it  aloud. 
The  other  two,  supposed  to  be  unnoticed,  overhear  the 
whole  soliloquy,  and  converse  aloud  upon  the  subject. 
They  pass  and  repass  each  other;  yet  Malvolio  takes  no 
notice  of  his  company,  nor  hears  the  sounds  of  their  voice, 
which  is  audible  even  to  the  gods  themselves.  This  is 
stage  effect;  nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  yet  it  is  unavoid- 
able. The  excess,  however,  to  which  such  ever-dropping 
scenes  are  sometimes  carried  puts  criticism  to  the  blush. 
It  is  the  very  antithesis  of  Nature. 

Some  square  and  compass  minds,  without  imagination, 
without  poetry,  without  any  of  the  life  and  extravagance 
which  give  efficiency  to  human  actions,  may  very  pro- 
bably coolly  observe  upon  these  outrages  upon  nature, 
that  it  would  be  much  more  consistent  with  good  taste  to 
preserve  a  close  adherence  to  real  life.  But  in  many 
scenes  the  imitation  of  real  life  would  make  no  impres- 
sion. In  the  scene  of  the  murder  alluded  to,  as  the  de- 
fect arose  from  imperfect  acting,  a  closer  imitation  would 
consequently  be  an  improvement;  but  were  a  soliloquy 
to  be  acted  as  original  nature  generally  if  not  always 
performs  it,  it  would  reduce  the  task  of  the  actor  to  mere 
dumb  show.  Nature  must  occasionally  be  outraged,  but 
no  rules  can  point  out  to  genius  how  and  when  the  out- 
rage ought  to  be  committed.  Tragedy  and  comedy  cor- 
respond to  historical  and  caricature  painting.  In  good 
caricature  the  extravagance  is  not  more  in  degree  than 
in  historical  painting  itself,  and  the  same  accuracy  of 
drawing  and  richness  of  fancy  is  necessary  for  both. 
Excess  of  any  kind  is  always  a  symptom  of  defect  of 
genius.  But  historical  painting,  like  tragedy,  addresses 
itself  to  the  gravity,  the  reverence,,  and  the  solemnity  of 
human  nature,  whilst  comedy  and  caricature  attempt  the 
more  humble  and  cheerful  task  of  exciting  mirth  and 
good  humour.  Hence  it  has  been  a  long  and  universally 
established  rule  to  write  tragedy  in  blank  heroic  verse, 
whilst  comedy  must  rest  content  with  plain  prose. 


STATURE  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

Contrary  to  what  occurs  among  domestic  animals,  va- 
riations of  stature  in  the  human  race  are  included  in  much 
narrower  limits  than  individual  variations.  The  size  of 
women  is  less  variable  than  that  of  men.  They  are  much 
smaller  than  men  among  people  of  large  stature,  while  the 
difference  in  size  between  the  sexes  is  very  small  among 
people  of  low  stature.  The  people  who  are  most  remark- 
able for  their  great  height,  generally  inhabit  the  southern 
part  of  the  American  continent,  others  in  various  archi- 
pelagos of  the  Southern  ocean  ;  and  it  may  even  be  re- 
marked that  they  thus  form  in  the  Southern  hemisphere 


two  series,  one  continental,  the  other  insular,  both  irre- 
gular and  often  interrupted,  but  commencing  in  each  at 
eight  or  ten  degrees  of  South  latitude,  and  terminating  at 
about  fifty  degrees.  There  exist,  however,  in  the  Southern 
hemisphere,  people  whose  height  is  below  the  mean,  and 
reciprocally  in  the  Northern,  those  whose  height  surpasses 
the  mean.  Now,  in  comparing  the  geographical  position 
of  these  people  with  those  who  are  extremely  tall  or 
extremely  short,  we  arrive  at  the  result  apparently  para- 
doxical, and  yet  in  part  of  easy  explanation,  that  the  short 
race  live  almost  every  where  near  the  tallest  nations,  and 
reciprocally,  the  tallest  people  near  those  nations  who  are 
the  most  remarkable  for  their  low  stature.  The  diversity 
of  stature  in  the  human  race  may  be  explained  (but  in 
part  only)  by  the  influence  of  climate,  of  dietetic  regimen 
and  mode  of  life.  It  is  at  least  extremely  probable  that 
the  size  of  the  race,  notwithstanding  some  local  variations, 
has  not  sensibly  diminished;  and  this,  not  only  from  the 
concurrence  of  so  many  kinds  of  proofs  as  are  derivable 
from  historical  evidence  from  the  earliest  known  periods, 
but  from  considerations  of  science,  in  the  absence  of  all 
monuments,  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  has  been  no 
material  change  since  the  origin  of  mankind. — Revue 
Encyclopedique. 

A  STORY  OF  A  FLEA. 
Before  I  skip  back  to  the  point  from  which  my  own 
flea  and  the  Poictiers'  flea  have  led  me,  I  must  tell  a  story 
of  an  English  lady,  who,  under  a  similar  circumstance, 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  Pasquier's  accomplished  friend. 
This  lady,  who  lived  in  the  country,  and  was  about  to 
have  a  large  dinner  party,  was  ambitious  of  making  as 
great  a  display  as  her  husband's  establishment,  a  tolerably 
large  one,  could  furnish  ;  so  that  there  might  seem  to  be 
no  lack  of  servants,  a  great  lad  who  had  been  employed 
only  in  farm  work  was  trimmed  and  dressed  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  ordered  to  take  his  stand  behind  his  mistress's 
chair,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  stir  from  the  place, 
nor  do  anything  unless  she  directed  him  ;  the  lady,  well 
knowing  that,  although  no  footman  could  make  a  better 
appearance  as  a  piece  of  still  life,  some  awkwardness 
would  be  inevitable,  if  he  were  put  in  motion.  Accord- 
ingly, Thomas  having  thus  been  duly  drilled,  and  re- 
peatedly enjoined,  took  his  post  at  the  head  of  the  table 
behind  his  mistress,  and  for  a  while  he  found  sufficient 
amusement  in  looking  at  a  grand  set-out,  and  staring  at 
the  guests  *  *  This  lady  was  in  the  height,  or  low- 
ness  of  fashion;  and  between  her  shoulder-blades,  in  the 
hollow  of  the  back,  not  far  from  the  confines  where 
nakedness  and  clothing  met,  Thomas  espied  what  Pas- 
quier  had  seen  upon  the  neck  of  "Mademoiselle  des  Roches. 
The  guests  were  too  much  engaged  with  the  business 
and  the  courtesies  of  the  table  to  see  what  must  have  been 
worth  seeing,  the  transfiguration  produced  in  Thomas's 
countenance  by  delight,  when  he  saw  so  fine  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  himself  attentive,  and  making  himself 
useful.  The  lady  was  too  much  occupied  with  her  com- 
pany to  feel  the  flea  ;  but  to  her  horror  she  felt  the  great 
finger  and  thumb  of  Thomas  upon  her  back,  and  to  her 
greater  horror  heard  him  exclaim  in  exultation,  to  the 
still  greater  amusement  of  the  party — "  a  vlea,  a  vlea  ! 
my  lady,  ecod  I've  caucht  'en  !" 

Answers  to  Correspondents  next  week. 

Erratum. — In  our  last  number,  first  column,  for 
"leisure,  enthusiasm,  and  want  of  opportunities,"  read 
"want  of  leisure,  enthusiasm,  and  opportunities." 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

Last  week  we  compared  the  doctrine  of  UniversaJism 
to  the  concourse  of  a  large  capital  which  receives  into  its 
spacious  walls  the  inhabitants  of  every  clime^  and  the 
adherents  of  every  faith;  whose  inhabitants  see  more  of 
human  life,  or  what  is  called  the  world,  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  provinces,  who  can  tell  only  by  imagination,  or 
by  description,  what  a  foreigner  is.  The  inhabitants  of 
such  a  capital  are  more  liberal  than  all  other  citizens  and 
townsmen,  in  proportion  to  the  variety  of  circumstances 
and  opinions  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  or  the  op- 
portunities they  have  of  becoming  acquainted  with  it. 
In  former  ages  these  opportunities  were  social  and  per- 
sonal intercourse  alone,  and  there  were  no  other  means  of 
correspondence  invented  ;  consequently  they  must  have 
been  limited  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  people, 
especially  those  who  associated  with  foreigners,  as  mer- 
chants or  courtiers.  But  the  printing  press  has  now 
spiritualized  the  capital,  by  furnishing  the  inhabitants  of 
the  villages  with  better  opportunities  of  information 
respecting  the  rest  of  the  world  than  could  ever  have 
been  enjoyed  at  a  former  period,  by  the  first  courtiers  or 
merchants  in  the  country.  The  opportunities  are  open 
to  all,  but  the  advantage  must  always  reside  with  the 
greatest  number  and  the  greatest  power. 

The  necessity  of  keeping  up  this  centralizing  system 
of  a  capital,  and  a  large  capital  too,  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one  who  takes  the  subject  into  serious  considera- 
tion. To  squander  the  population  of  London  and  Paris, 
and  distribute  the  inhabitants  of  other  large  cities 
throughout  the  provinces  of  the  empires,  would  have  the 
same  effect  upon  society  as  a  blow  on  the  head  upon  the 
mind  of  a  man.  It  would  terminate  in  an  instant  the 
social  intercourse  of  Europe;  it  would  remove  tlie  Con- 
tinent from  Britain  many  thousands  of  miles  in  effect, 
for  it  would  destroy  the  interest  of  individual  places, 
which  now  represent  the  empire  in  themselves.  Amongst 
ten  thousand  villages  or  hamlets  of  England,  which  of  all 
the  number  would  take  the  lead?  which  would  represent 
the  whole  in  itself,  and  attract  to  itself  as  a  centre,  the  at- 
tentionoftherest?  Not  one.  The  residence  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  AVashing- 
ton,  in  America,  is  but  an  inferior  circumstance  to  the 
majority  of  population.  New  York  is  slill  the  capital  of 
America,  the  seat  of  science,  of  art,  and  the  source  of  all 
general  and  interesting  information.  Is  Lancaster  to  be 
entitled  to  the  same  respect  as  Manchester  or  Liverpool.? 
Is  Lanark,  a  paltry  village,  to  be  weighed  in  the  same 
balance  with  Glasgow  .=*      Washington,  Lancaster,  and 


Lanark,  are  unknown  in  the  history  of  science  or  of  art, 
and  nothing  can  ennoble  them  but  magnitude  or  tho- 
roughfare alone. 

What  may  be  at  some  future  period,  when  wars  have 
ceased,  and  political  and  religious  dissentions  have  com- 
mingled, is  hard  to  determine;  but  it  seems  perfectly 
evident  to  our  understanding,  that  unless  there  be  a  time 
when  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences  shall  terminate, 
and  man  shall  sit  down  in  sluggishness,  and  say,  "  I 
have  accomplished  all  of  which  my  nature  is  capable ;  I 
can  discover  nothing  new,  I  can  invent  nothing  new,  I 
can  learn  no  more,'  there  never  can  be  a  time  when 
large  cities  shall  cease  to  grow,  and  that  to  a  greater 
extent  than  history  has  recorded  or  mankind  ever  yet 
beheld.  They  are  the  representatives  of  nations,  the 
same  on  the  great  stage  of  the  world  as  our  members  of 
parliament  in  the  house  of  legislation, — "  the  voice  of 
the  people." 

Moreover,  it  is  necessary  for  the  general  amelioration 
of  any  one  individual  country,  that  other  leading  or 
powerful  countries  should  all  accord  with  it  in  pursuing 
the  same  universal  system  of  politics.  For  one  country 
to  hasten  rapidly  before  the  rest  in  the  march  of  pro- 
gress would  be  certain  misery  and  perhaps  destruction 
to  herself.  It  is  so  with  the  individual  man.  There 
is  no  additional  happiness  acquired  by  outmarching 
public  opinion.  He  who  increaseth  knowledge  only 
increaseth  sorrow  to  himself,  if  that  knowledge  is  in  dis- 
cord with  the  public  opinion  which  surrounds  him.  He 
loses  his  good  name.  He  is  called  mad,  blasphemer, 
infidel,  or  any  other  title  expressive  of  abhorrence.  He 
is  pointed  out  to  the  children  by  their  parents  as  an  ex- 
ample to  be  shunned;  every  word,  every  action,  is  mis- 
construed in  its  meaning,  and  even  his  good  deeds  are 
ascribed  to  diabolical  motives.  It  is  a  very  dangerous 
thing,  and  requires  much  prudence  and  moral  courage, 
to  transgress  against  the  spirit  of  the  society  which  sur- 
rounds us.  Many,  destitute  of  these  qualities,  and 
allured  by  the  delusive  paintings  of  enthusiastic  hope 
and  immatured  opinions,  have  foolishly  done  violence  to 
the  spirit  of  society,  treated  every  thing  venerated  by 
other  men  with  outrageous  contempt,  suffered  corres- 
ponding degradation  in  their  good  opinion,  lost  their 
influence,  their  respectability,  their  iriends,  and  idti- 
maiely  sunk  into  the  very  sediment  of  society  beyond  all 
hope  of  recovery. 

The  same  law  prevails  upon  a  large  scale  with  the 
intercourse  of  nations.  They  are  all  dependent  upon 
each  otiier,  as  reciprocal  traders;  and  there  are  certain 
mutual  arrangements  to  which  all  subscribe,   for  the 
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regulation  of  international  commerce  and  friendship. 
These  arrangements  are  at  present  in  a  most  barbarous 
state,  the  remnants  of  those  ancient  jealousies,  rivalries, 
and  hatreds,  which  spread  fire  and  sword  over  the  fairest 
provinces  of  the  world.  AFere  one  individual  nation  to 
cast  off  this  barbarous  policy,  to  open  wide  its  ports 
unto  all  strangers,  and  grant  no  protective  privilege  to  its 
own  subjects,  whilst  foreign  nations  refused  to  employ 
the  same  liberal  line  of  policy  in  return,  the  consequence 
would  be,  that  the  liberal  system  would  destroy  the 
nation  which  had  so  hastily  adopted  it,  and  the  rest 
would  pursue  their  restrictive  measures  with  greater 
spirit  than  before. 

It  is  this  important  fact  which  renders  foreign  inter- 
vention an  important  subject  of  political  economy.  It 
may  seem  a  matter  of  indifiperence  to  many,  whether  Spain 
and  Portugal,  Russia  and  Austria,  be  liberal  or  despotic 
in  their  political  system.  "  What  have  we  to  do 
■mth  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and  Northern  Barba- 
rians?" they  may  exclaim.  "  Let  us  leave  those  nations 
to  settle  their  own  affairs,  whilst  we  confine  our  attention 
to  domestic  matters."  This  is  not  good  policy.  It  may 
not  immediately  concern  us,  and  there  may  be  more  im- 
portant matters  at  home  which  ought  to  have  the  pre- 
cedence ;  yet,  it  is  a  fact  which  a  universal  eye  must 
perceive  at  once,  that  no  individual  nation  can  be  gene- 
rally relieved  of  political  grievances,  until  some  xiniversal 
system  of  liberal  policy  be  infused  into  the  government  of 
all  the  leading  nations  of  Europe.  The  popular  spirit  of 
France  alone  created  a  moral  revolution  in  England. 
What  would  have  been  the  momentum  of  that  impulse  if 
it  had  been  augmented  by  a  similar  outcry  fiom  Spain 
and  Portugal,  Prussia  and  Austria  f"  It  is  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  England  to  cultivate  the  same  spirit  in  the 
rest  of  Europe  that  now  prevails  in  France,  for  therein 
is  their  strength.  The  Tories  know  this  well,  and  there- 
fore they  give  secret  assistance  to  the  absolutists  of  other 
kingdoms,  tliat  they  may  replant  the  stock  of  despotism, 
and  smother  in  its  cradle  the  young  Hercules  of  popular 
sovereignty. 

We  ought  to  entertain  or  affect  contempt  for  no  species 
of  power,  political,  moral,  or  opinionative,  which  holds 
dominion  over  the  human  mind.  Whatever  it  is,  it  has 
its  use  in  the  great  economy  of  Nature;  but  as  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  individual  to  bestow  a  minute  attention 
upon  every  subject,  or  be  more  than  a  very  superficial 
universalist  at  best,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  bestow 
his  attention  particularly  upon  some  minor  department  of 
thought  or  of  labour  to  help  on  the  general  movement. 
Nor  will  it  be  difficult  for  him  to  determine  to  what  par- 
ticular party  in  society  he  ought  to  give  his  patronage 
and  assistance,  even  though  convinced  that  each  party 
has  some  goodly  principle  within  it  which  ought  to  be 
preserved  and  cultivated.  For  as  Progress  is  the  watch- 
word of  the  Universalist,  and  the  spirit  by  which  he  is 
actuated,  his  heart  can  never  fail  to  sympathize  most  in- 
tensely with  those  who  keep  up  the  movement  of  society 
in  the  reformation  of  abuses,  and  the  amelioration  of  the 
whole  system  of  legislation  and  government,  faith  and 
opinion.  That  movement  necessarily  changes  as  it  pro- 
gresses, and  cannot  fail  to  become  more  and  more  univer- 


sal in  its  views  as  it  draws  within  its  circle  a  greater 
amount  of  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  mind  which  society 
contains.  If  the  movement  appears  too  rash,  and  in  need 
of  a  check  to  prevent  a  fatal  catastrophe  to  its  career,  his 
own  judgment  will  direct  him  to  stand  forth  as  the  advo- 
cate of  the  stagnant  or  retrogressive  principle. 

But  the  part  which  each  man  takes  in  society  in  re- 
spect to  the  adoption  of  political  principles  greatly  de- 
pends upon  the  accidents  of  birth  and  condition  in  life. 
There  are  many  aristocratic  families  in  this  country  who 
transmit  their  political  opinions  from  father  to  son,  as 
they  do  their  estates,  with  the  same  security  of  their 
being  retained.  And  if  a  poor  man  is  not  born  a  radical, 
both  by  the  father  and  mother's  side,  his  poverty  is  sure 
to  make  a  convert  of  him  before  his  manhood  has  reached 
its  prime.  With  such  men  reason  is  of  very  little  use  : 
they  are  led  by  impulse.  They  will  always  prefer  an 
address  to  the  passions  to  one  which  is  addressed  to  the 
judgment.  The  everlasting  subjects  of  the  wisdom  of 
our  brutal  ancestors ;  the  beauty  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion ;  the  sanctity  of  the  Church  ;  the  danger  of  innova- 
tions ;  the  glory  of  British  arms,  if  well  illustrated,  and 
prettily  expressed,  never  fail  to  make  a  powerful  impres- 
sion on  the  old  aristocracy  of  England.  They  want  no 
new  subject,  no  new  arguments  ;  it  is  the  wisdom  of  their 
ancestors  alone  that  they  desire  ;  they  have  no  objection 
to  hear  it  expressed  in  modern  language,  with  poetical 
illustrations  and  elegant  quotations ;  but  the  doctrine 
itself  must  be  ancestral,  or  they  discard  it  as  an  innova- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  everlasting  subjects  of 
universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  the  tyranny  of  the  rich, 
the  burden  of  taxation,  the  indolence  and  perversity  of 
the  clergy,  are  equally  palatable  to  the  radical  ear.  It  is 
the  very  counterpart  of  the  other;  but,  like  the  other,  it 
wants  no  new  information,  no  argumentation,  but  merely 
a  flourish  in  the  usual  key  of  condemnation,  and  pompous 
defiance  of  power,  brings  forth  shouts  of  applause,  and 
adds  fuel  to  the  fire  of  discontentment  and  resistance. 

The  majority  of  a  party  do  not  think,  thejfeel;  and  it  is 
well  that  it  is  so.  Feeling  is  the  life  of  the  individual  and 
of  society.  Thought  is  merely  its  servant,  or  its  prime 
minister.  It  is  from  the  feelings,  the  affections,  and  the 
passions,  that  the  impulse  proceeds ;  there  dwells  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  terror  of  despots.  Feeling,  how- 
ever is  a  blind  agent ;  it  is  an  impetuous  headstrong  colt, 
without  experience  and  without  judgment.  A  little  rea- 
son is  necessary  to  check  its  precipitancy,  and  give  it  a 
right  direction.  A  little  more  would  destroy  its  spirit, 
and  paralyze  its  powers.  Passion  always  is,  and  always 
must  be,  stronger  than  reason.  Passion  is  the  life  of  man, 
and  reason  is  only  its  mentor  to  refine  and  humanize,  but 
not  to  destroy  or  even  to  cool  it.  As  there  is  a  greater 
amount  of  passion  than  of  reason  in  the  individual,  so 
there  is  also  a  corresponding  greater  amount  of  passion 
(or  feeling)  than  reason  in  the  public  at  large ;  and  the 
few  who  do  think  and  reason  intensely  are  only  of  use  to 
direct  the  public  feeling  towards  a  right  channel. 

All  this  is  wisely  ordered  by  Nature,  and  to  wish  it 
were  otherwise,  is  to  wish  for  greater  confusion  in  society 
than  has  ever  yet  prevailed.  But  in  teaching  a  new  doc- 
trine the  reason  must  always  be  preferred  to  the  feelings. 
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in  order  to  present  a  definite  object  for  the  latter  to  aim 
at.  Love  cannot  exist  without  a  definite  object  of  attrac- 
tion, nor  hatred,  without  an  object  of  aversion. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

THE  PRESS  AND  ITS  CORRUPTION. 

In  a  former  number  we  remarked  that  the  greatest  evil 
attending  the  public  press  at  present  is,  that  it  is  a  trade, 
and  consequently  mercenary.  To  this,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  may  be  ascribed  all  its  imperfections,  except 
those  which  arise  from  pure  ignorance,  which  ought  not 
to  be  taken  into  the  account.  But  there  is  a  good  and  a 
bad  side  of  every  question.  There  is  nothing  in  human 
society  or  in  nature  which  is  pure  and  unmixed  good  or 
evB.  This  foolish  idea  of  the  unadulterated  quality  of 
certain  principles,  circumstances,  or  motives,  which  they 
are  pleased  to  call  good  or  evil,  still  too  much  haunts  the 
religious  and  political  zealots.  There  is  not  even  a  grain 
of  utility,  truth,  or  common  sense  in  those  measures 
or  doctrines  which  they  denounce;  and  the  characters  by 
whom  they  are  defended  are  proscribed  as  deliberate 
premeditative  villains.  This  excess  of  censure,  and 
abuse  of  language,  belong  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the 
two  extremes  of  society  in  their  estimate  of  each  other. 
The  poor  are  not  more  abusive  and  suspicious  of  the 
notives  of  the  rich  than  the  rich  are  outrageous  in  their 
abuse  of  the  poor.  The  ungenerous  and  unfeeling  man- 
ner in  which  the  aristocracy  and  their  press  have  always 
spoken  of  the  "  mob,"  and  the  "^  vulgar,"  cannot  tail 
to  be  retorted  upon  themselves,  as  soon  as  the  mob  and 
the  vulgar  can  find  a  vent  to  give  publicity  to  their 
thoughts.  This  they  have  now  found  in  the  unstamped 
press;  and  if  this  press  has  frequently  descended  to  the 
use  of  low  scurrility,  and  most  aggravated  descriptions 
of  the  characters  of  men  in  power,  we  are  convinced  it 
has  never  yet  approached,  either  in  language  or  feeling, 
the  contempt  and  scorn  which  the  aristocracy  entertain 
for  the  people,  nor  the  unsanctified  abuse  of  the  powers 
of  reason  and  of  speech  which  has  been  exhibited  by 
the  stamped  press  in  its  polemical  controversies;  nor  can 
any  abatement  of  this  fury  ever  take  place  as  long  as 
there  is  such  a  wide  and  unsocial  gulf  between  the  con- 
ditions of  the  two  parties. 

Neither  party  errs  when  it  accuses  the  other  of  being 
mercenary.  The  love  of  money  is  the  ruling  passion  ; 
the  very  mainspring  of  society.  Nor  can  we  wish  it  to 
be  degracifcd  from  its  rank  of  superiority  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  be  the  medium  by  which  all  the  external  enjoy- 
ments of  life  are  procured.  Money  is  to  the  body  what 
a  peaceful  conscience  and  well-instructed  understanding 
are  to  the  mind.  It  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be  the 
prime  stimulus  to  action  in  all  the  political  transactions 
of  life.  It  has  given  birth  to  industry  and  genius ;  roused 
up  indolence  from  its  ignoble  rest;  spurred  on  the  pur- 
suits  of  literature,  science,  and«rt,  and  actually  refined 
and  beautified  the  human  mind,  which  at  the  same  time 
it  so  grossly  corrupts  and  brutalizes. 

Nor  have  these  beneficial  results  been  a-wanting  on  the 
press.  Its  mercenary  character  is  the  principal  source  of 
its  greatness.     No  other  argument  or  motive  could  have 


been  found  sufficient  to  give  it  that  extraordinary  im- 
pulse by  which  it  is  now  universally  moved.  The  mere 
desire  of  communicating  information  could  never  exist 
sufficiently  strong  in  the  conductors  of  a  public  journal, 
as  to  induce  them  to  sacrifice  the  comforts  of  sleep  ;  to 
convert  day  into  night,  and  night  into  day ;  to  harass 
themselves  with  everlasting  bustle,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  public  at  their  regular  hour  of  publication ; 
to  open  up  nurces  of  information  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  to  ;  nd  out  foragers  in  all  direction  in  search  of 
occurrence?-,  novelties,  and  eccentricities;  to  establish  cor- 
respondeuLs  in  the  diffisrent  capitals  of  Europe,  to  provide 
a  daUy  supply  of  foreign  intelligence ;  whilst,  at  home, 
every  department  of  public  business,  from  the  legislative 
government  of  the  nation,  down  to  the  prices  of  eggs  and 
butter,  seems  to  have  an  equal  degree  of  attention  and 
accuracy  devoted  to  it. 

What  other  motive  can  be  found  to  induce  men  to  do 
such  a  gigantic  work  as  this,  except  the  mercenary  mo- 
tive— the  love  of  money  ?  What  otlier  instrument,  but 
a  mercenary  press,  could  be  relied  upon  ?  A  government 
press  could  never  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  people,  for 
it  would  publish  its  own  praises,  and  conceal  its  own 
shame;  and  no  combination  of  parties  can,  as  yet,  take 
place,  so  harmoniously  associated  as  to  dictate  spon- 
taneously the  same  leader  to  a  newspaper.  What  then 
we  characterised  as  a  fault  and  a  misfortune,  is  really  the 
best  condition  for  action  in  which  the  press  can  be  placed, 
and  it  is  only  a  fault  because  society  at  large  is  in  fault 
by  being  placed  in  tlie  same  imperfect  state.  There  is 
no  greater  corruption  in  the  press  than  there  is  in  any 
other  department  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  its  own 
follies  will  work  out  its  own  reformation.  No  legislation 
can  cure  it ;  no  reproach  can  put  it  to  shame,  or  amend 
it;  it  must  be  guided  entirely  by  its  own  experience  in 
the  operation  of  public  opinion. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  respecting  the  public  press, 
which,  to  us,  is  the  most  interesting  feature  of  all ;  and 
that  is  the  paradoxical  or  bipolar  fact  that  it  is  both 
gaining  and  losing  its  power  rapidly.  It  is  gaining  power 
collectively,  but  each  journal  is  losing  its  power  indivi- 
dually. A  few  years  ago,  men  were  so  sectarian  in  their 
spirit,  that  they  adhered  as  bigotedly  to  the  politics  of  a 
particular  newspaper  as  to  the  creed  of  a  particular  church. 
They  read  one  paper  only,  and  formed  their  opinions 
upon  it.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  narrowness  of 
principle  still  observable  amongst  the  people,  even  where 
the  opportunities  are  abundant  of  viewing  the  same  sub- 
ject in  very  opposite  aspects ;  but  the  spirit  of  universal- 
ism  is  increasing,  and  the  public  are  now  becoming  daily 
more  disposed  to  compare  journal  with  journal,  state- 
ment with  statement,  gradually  losing  confidence  in  the 
veracity  or  the  judgment  of  an  individual  opinionist. 
This  is  political  infidelity,  audit  destroys  political  bigotry 
and  old  faith,  and  leads  ultimately  to  a  new  and  yet  un- 
known doctrine,  namely,  political  universalism,  which 
results  from  the  concentration  of  all  political  opinions 
into  one,  preserving  alive  and  in  active  operation  the  pe- 
culiar characteristic  and  declared  principles  of  each. 
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INITIATION  OF  BOYS. 


Extract  from  "An  Account  of  the  History,  Manners,  and 
Customs  of  tlie  Indian  Nations  u'ho  once  inhabited  Penn- 
sylvania and  the   Neighbouring  States.     By  the  Rev. 
John   Heckewelder*  of  Bethlehem.     Published  in   the 
Transactions  of  the  Historical  and  Literary  Committee 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Vol.\.     Philadel- 
phia, 1819." 
"  I  do  not  know  how   to  give  a  better  name  to  a  su- 
perstitious practice  which  is  very  x;omraon  among   the 
Indians,  and,  indeed,  is  universal  among  those  nations 
that  I  have  become  acquainted  with.  By  certain  methods, 
which  I  shall  presently  describe,  they  put  the  mind  of  a 
boy  in  a  state  of  perturbation,  so  as  to  excite  dreams  and 
visions,  by  means  of  which  they  pretend  that  the  boy 
receives  instructions  from    certain   spirits   or  unknown 
agents  as  to  his  conduct  in  life ;  that  he  is  informed  of 
his  future  destination,  and  of  the  wonders  he  is  to  perform 
in  his  future  career  through  the  world. 

"  When  a  boy  is  to  be  thus  initiated,  he  is  put  under 
an  alternate  course  of  physic  and  fasting,  either  taking  no 
food  whatever,  or  swallowing  the  most  powerful  and  nau- 
seous medicines ;  and  occasionally  he  is  made  to  drink 
decoctions  of  an  intoxicating  nature,  until  his  mind  be- 
comes sufficiently  bewildered,  so  that  he  sees,  or  fancies 
that  he  sees,  visions,  and  has  extraordinary  dreams,  for 
which,  of  course  he  has  been  prepared  before  hand.  He 
will  fancy  himself  flying  through  the  air,  walking  under- 
ground, stepping  from  one  ridge  or  hill  to  the  other  across 
the  valley  beneath,  fighting  and  conquering  giants  and 
monsters,  and  defeating  whole  hosts  by  his  single  arm. 
Then  he  has  interviews  with  the  Manitto,  or  with  spirits, 
who  inform  him  of  what  he  was  before  he  was  born,  and 
what  he  will  be  after  his  death.  His  fate  in  this  life  is 
laid  entirely  open  before  him  ;  the  spirit  tells  him  what 
is  to  be  his  future  employment ;  whether  he  will  be  a 
valiant  warrior,  a  mighty  hunter,  a  doctor,  a  conjuror,  or 
a  prophet.  There  are  even  those  who  learn,  or  pretend 
to  learn,  in  this  way,  the  time  and  manner  of  their  death. 
*         *         *         «         If         j» 

"  The  belief  in  the  truth  of  these  Tisions  is  universal 
among  the  Indians."         *         *         * 

"  I  always  found  it  in  vain  to  attempt  to  undeceive 
them  on  this  subject."         *         * 

"  I  once  took  great  pains  to  dissuade  from  these  notions 
a  very  sensible  Indian,  much  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him,  even  among  the  whites.  All  I  was  able  to  say  or 
urge  was  not  able  to  convince  him^  that  at  the  time  of  his 
initiation  (as  I  call  it)  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of  tempo- 
rary derangement.  He  declared  that  he  had  a  clear  re- 
collection of  the  dreams  and  visions  that  had  occurred  to 
him  at  the  time,  and  was  sure  that  they  came  from  the 
agency  of  celestial  spirits.  He  asserted  very  strange  things 
of  his  own  supernatural  knowledge,  which  he  had  ob- 
tained, not  only  at  the  time  of  his  initiation,  but  at  other 
times,  even  before  he  was  born.  He  said  he  knew  he  had 
lived  through  two  generations ;  that  he  had  died  twice, 
and  was  born  a  third  time,  to  live  out  the  then  present 

*  'I  he  An'.lioi'  r»si<!e<i  an  ang  them  forty  jears  as  a  icissicnary. 


race,  after  which  he  was  to  die,  and  never  more  come  to 
this  country  again.  He  well  remembered  what  the  wo- 
men had  predicted  while  he  was  yet  in  his  mother's 
womb  ;  some  had  foretold  that  he  would  be  a  hoy,  and  others 
a  girl ;  he  had  distinctly  overheard  their  discourses,  and 
could  repeat  correctly  every  thing  that  they  had  said.  It 
would  be  too  long  to  relate  all  the  wild  stories  of  the  same 
kind  which  this  otherwise  intelHgent  Indian  said  of  him- 
self, with  a  tone  and  manner  which  indicated  the  most 
intimate  conviction,  and  left  no  doubt  in  ray  mind  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  deceive  others,  but  was  himself  de- 
ceived. 

"  r  have  known  several  other  Indians  who  firmly  be- 
lieved that  they  knew,  by  means  of  these  visions,  what 
was  to  become  of  them  when  they  should  die ;  how  their 
souls  were  to  retire  from  their  bodies,  and  take  their  abodes 
in  those  of  infants  yet  unborn  ;  in  short,  there  is  nothing 
so  wild  and  so  extraordinary  that  they  will  not  imagine, 
and  to  which,  when  once  it  has  taken  hold  of  their  ima- 
gination, they  will  not  give  full  credit." 

[^These  facts  show  at  once  that  the  telluric  life,  or  the 
magnetic  evocation  of  the  Spirit  is  spread  every  where. 
The  methods  by  which  Pythagoras  in  Samos,  the  Egyp- 
tians in  ]\Iemphis,  the  Druids  in  the  North,  and  the 
Americans,  have  endeavoured  to  call  forth  the  spark  of 
truelife,  are  the  same.  Magnetism  is  Universalism. — A.P.] 

DUELLING. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  barbarous  of  existing  customs. 
There  is  no  epithet  too  vile  and  contemptible  to  charac- 
terize it.  It  belongs,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the  gentry, 
and  the  lowest  of  the  people.  The  middle  classes  are  too 
refined  in  their  feelings  to  settle  their  quarrels  in  so  bru- 
tal a  manner.  All  the  difference  between  a  duel  between 
two  gentlemen  and  two  nightmen  or  scavengers,  is  that 
the  former  fight  with  fire-arms,  and  the  latter  with  the 
bare  fists.  The  former  do  it  in  secresy,  with  merely  a 
second  to  accompany  them  ;  the  latter  in  public,  with  a 
crowd  of  men  and  boys  as  spectators.  But,  if  one  party 
exceeds  the  other  in  publicity,  the  other  makes  ample 
amends  in  its  murderous  intentions.  An  insult  amongst 
the  mob,  as  they  are  contemptuously  called,  is  satisfac- 
torily atoned  for  by  a  good  sound  beating  ;  but  nothing 
but  the  life  of  the  agressor  will  give  satisfaction  to  a 
gentleman.  A  few  days  ago,  we  saw  two  great  lubberly 
fellows  quarrel,  and  refer  their  disputation  to  the  usual 
criterion  of  martial  skill ;  they  undressed  upon  the  spot, 
and,  all  stripped  except  of  the  trowsers  alone,  which  were 
not  even  lapheld  by  the  usual  apparatus  of  braces,  they 
shut  their  eyes,  and  bent  their  heads  like  two  bulls  pre- 
paring for  onset,  and  each  dealt  the  other  some  resound- 
ing blows,  levelled  at  a  venture,  without  any  pretensions 
to  skill,  till  at  last  they  embraced,  like  two  infuriated  lob- 
sters, and  tumbled  upon  the  ground,  amid  a  huge  collec- 
tion of  small  pebbles,  so  that  the  flesh  was  torn  from  their 
shoulder-bones,  and  their  backs  and  breasts  were  stream- 
ing with  blood  and  clotted  with  gore.  One  of  the  two 
then  sounded  a  truce,  and  the  other,  being  satisfied  with 
his  rival's  resignation,  withdrew,  amidst  the  plaudits  of 
his  party.     The  wounds  of  these  two  fellows  would  heal 
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in  a  few  weeks  •    had  they  been  gentlemen,  one  most  most  respectable  and  honourable  influence  in  the  country 

nrobably  would  have  been  sent  to  Erebus,  to  make  way  is  daily  in  operation,  to  destroy  the  force  of  many  excel- 

for  the  offended  pride  of  a  popinjay,  whose  moral  and  lent  statutes,   whose   strict  admrnistration    might   very 

intellectual  worth  are  insufficient  of  themselves  to  wash  speedily  bring  deliverance  to  the   poor.     If  a  personal 

„  .»  o„  ;t..„u  and  bloody  affray  between  two  labourers  be  brutal  and 

out  an  insult.  j          •',./.             ^   i  .i,  ..  ^u                ^       c 

Is  there  none,  amongst  all  our  men  of  reputation,  who  disgusting,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  quarrels  of 

have   sufficient   moral   courage    to    confess    themselves  gentlemen  are  equally  so.     The  feelings  in  both  parties 

cowards  and  boldly  refuse  to  employ  this  brutish  system  are  the  same,  and  the  object  the  same,  namely,  the  pre- 

of  judicial  trial  >     It  requires  little  more  than  one  or  two  servatien  of  their  own  independence  ;    and  the  mode  of 

eminent  examples  to  put  a  termination  to  the  practice  settlement  merely  proves  that,   notwithstanding  all  the 

forever.     Why   should  a  man  be  ashamed  to  confess  boasted  superiority  of  a  gentleman,  he  holds  the  same 

him^elf  a  coward  ?     Is  there  no  gentleman  so  courageous  --^.l  station  in  creation  as  an  illiterate  clodpole.     Su«^ 


as  boldly  to  declare  himself  such  before  the  astonished 
world?  There  are  two  ways  of  making  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  cowardice :  the  one  is  frank  and  generous ;  the 
other  is  hypocritical  and  false.  The  dastardly  coward 
pretends  to  be  brave,  whilst  he  is  quaking  with  fear ;  he 


moral  station  in  creation  as  an  illiterate  clodpole. 
cess  to  the  spirit  of  women  ! 

A  UNIVERSAL  LANGUAGE. 


Thouoii  a  universal  language  may  be  an  impracticable 

scheme,  when  founded  upon  abstract  principles,  and  al- 

fs  loud  and  pompous  in  his  speech,  like"Pistol,  and  has     together  fictitious  in  its  construction^  yet  there  is  some 


as  large  a  volume  of  his  own  exploits  to  repeat  as  Sir  probability  that  one  language  may  become  universal,  as 
T  u  V  ^  ^  cc\,-  ir  ij  •  i  ^  i  the  learned  medium  by  which  the  thmkers  oi  all  nations 
John  Falstaff^ himself.  He  is  never  known  to  quake,  or  u"=  i^aincu  muiwu  i  y  „„„^„  „,„i  ,^.„„ 
,  ,  .  ,  1..C.  1  u  ..  1  may  obtain  possession  of  every  new  discovery,  and  trans- 
to  run,  except  when  he  is  brought  to  the  scratch,  and  ^^^\^^^  -^^[^  their  own  tongues.  The  number  of  Ian- 
then  he  runs,  not  so  much  because  he  is  afraid  of  his  guages  is  greater  in  a  given  space,  in  proportion  as  the 
own  person,  but  his  tender  feelings  cannot  bear  the  idea  condition  of  society  approaches  the  savage  state,  and 
of  wounding  his  adversary.  The  honourable  coward  is  diminishes  as  mankind  advance  in  civilization.  Each 
a  man  of  much  finer  metal.  He  candidly  confesses  that  tribe  of  savages  form  a  jargon  for  themselves ;  the  poorer 
he  does  not  hke  to  be  shot  at;  that  he  wants  to  preserve  the  language  the  more  easily  it  is  altered  the  more  readily 
1  •  !•/•  1  x.  1^1  i-  1-  1  .  its  character  is  effaced,  and  its  onsi;inal  materials  con^ 
his  life  as  long  as  he  can,  and  to  keep  his  limbs  in  a  "  i-iidraL-ici  la  ciia>.cu,  "  »  •»  •■ 
..  fv  ui,  1  •  \\,  .ve  i"  =.  in  a  i^>j  yjjder  new  additions ;  but  as  communities  increase 
state  of  health  and  vigoiir,  that  hfe  may  prove  a  blessing  ^.^^^  civilization,  so  languages  extend  with  communities  ; 
instead  of  a  curse ;  he  thinks  it  most  extravagant  folly  to  ^^  j  ^s  conquest  gives  them  extent,  so  writing  gives  them 
run  the  risk  of  being  maimed  for  life,  merely  to  gratify  permanence  and  fixity..  Religion  has  added  to  that  per- 
a  whim,  or  punish  a  slanderous  and  abusive  rival.  If  manence,  by  conferring  upon  sacred  writings  a  perpetuity 
the  offijnce  is  committed  by  the  tongue,  he  thinks  it  more  of  interest,  and  making  them,  in  some  degree,  the 
becoming  to  repay  it  in  kind  ;  if  by  scorn,  contempt  or  standard  of  all  classes,  of  all  conditions,  and  of  all  ages, 
any  other  moral  injury,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  brandish  This  permanence  and  extent  of  language  is  consolulated 
xi,  rfu  ^.  ^"  u  aiiuia.i  bv  an  estabh^hed  Iterature,  and  an  established  dominion; 
th  same  weapons.  The  greater  proportion  of  mankind,  ^^  "he  diversity  of  dialect'disappears  with  the  facility  of 
after  all,  act  upon  this  latter  principle,  and  it  seems  to  communication,  and  a  community  of  interests  and  inter- 
be  quite   sufficient   to   preserve  the  respectability  of  a  course. 

man's  character,  in  almost  any  conceivable  circumstances         But  empire  is  ever  proceeding  on  a  larger   scale;  the 

of  civilized  life.     Nor  are  those   " blustering  blellums,"  community  of  nations  embraces  a  wider  circle;  and  a 

•who  seem  to  carry  gunpowder  in  their  pockets,  and  chal-  few  languages,  favoured  by   conquest,   commerce,   and 

lenges  cut  and  dry  for  every  possible  species  of  offence,  religion,  are  spreading  thennselyes  over  the  greatest  por 


treated  more  respectfully  by  the  public  or  their  associates, 
than  females  are  by  their  rivals  and  opponents,  whose 
tongues  alone  enact  the  very  incongruous  characters  of 
rapier,  bullet,  and  shield,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Man,  as  he  progresses  in  moral  refinement,  is  only  wo- 
man's ape. 

But  why  should  a  duel  between  two  gentlemen  be  ac- 
counted respectable  and  honourable,  whilst  a  duel  be- 
tween two  irritated  labourers  or  mechanics  is  designated 
a  brutal  and  disgusting  scene,  and  gives  such  an  unfa- 
vourable impression  of  the  contending  parties,   that  any 


tion  of  the  earth,  so  that  the  chances  are  increased  that 
one  of  them  should  serve  as  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion with  all  the  rest,  and  act  as  the  interpreter  between 
all  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  may  be  seen,  from  the 
extent  to  which  even  a  dead  language  is  understood,  and 
how  far  it  has  served  as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  what  influ- 
ence, and  what  facilities,  a  living  lai-'guage  miglit  pos, 
sess,  if  otherwise  equally  favoured  by  circumstances,  in 
diffusing  truth,  and  in  opening  an  intercourse  throughout 
the  family  of  man.  A  dead  language  has  two  great  dis- 
advantages; it  has  lost  the  principle  of  growth  and  in- 
crease; the  thoughts  expressed  in  it  are  but  the  echoes  of 
former  thoughts,   conceived  at  a  distant  period  of  lime ; 


lady  or  gentleman,  in  England,  would,  upon  hearing  of    tut  the  world  goes  on,  its  affairs  change  their  face,  and 


Buch  an  affray  between  two  men  in  their  employment, 
dismiss  them  immediately.  His  Majesty  would  not 
dismiss  a  minister  or  a  councillor,  even  if  he  were  to  kill 
his  man  upon  the  spot.  The  reason  is,  that  judgment 
is  always  favourable  to  gentltmen.  It  is  the  disobedience 
of  gentlemen  which  brings  laws  into  inaction.     The  laws 


whatever  is  stationary  must  end  in  being  retrograde. 
Again,  a  dead  language  has  not  the  same  easiness  of 
being  acquired  that  a  living  one  possesses,  which  can  be 
caught  in  every  tone  and  accent  from  the  hps  of  a 
speaker,  and  be  understood  by  the  acccmpanying  com- 
ment of  every  look,  gesture,  and  present  circumstance. 
The  customs  with  which  a  dead  language  is  interwoven 


are  much  better   than  their  administration,   as    Judge    are  obsolete,  and  it  refers  to  a  different  period  of  senti- 
Blackstone  very  justly  remarks.     But  the  highest  and    ments,  and  to  another  age  of  the  mind;  while  a  livhig 
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language^  if  it  be  the  language  of  a  commercial  people^ 
may  have  those  who  speak  it  as  their  native  tongue  in 
every  part  of  the  globe ;  it  may  enter  into  the  daily  busi- 
ness of  life ;  its  institutions,  which  have  given  it  its  cast 
and  character,  may  be  the  models  which  all  study  and 
wish  to  imitate ;  and  it  may  contain  in  its  literature 
whatever  affects  the  higher  interests  of  humanity — rich 
in  its  own  native  stores,  and  yet  multifarious  in  its  foreign 
acquisitions,  which  it  has  collected  from  every  part  and 
region  under  heaven.  The  English  language  possesses 
many  of  these  advantages,  and,  from  the  situation  of 
England,  it  might  easily  acquire  the  rest.  By  its  colo- 
nies it  might  cover  one-fifth  of  the  globe,  and  by  its 
commerce  it  spreads  over  the  whole  ;  its  inhabitants  are 
dispersed  by  the  variety  of  their  pursuits,  and  its  insti- 
tutions excite  and  deserve  the  regard  of  all  other  nations. 

A  language,  to  become  universal  requires  to  be  a  living 
language:  the  continual  movement  and  progress  of 
society,  as  was  before  observed,  places  a  wide  difference, 
in  the  couse  of  jears,  between  the  nations  of  antiquity 
and  of  later  times:  manners  change,  thoughts  move  in  a 
different  circle,  governments  depend  upon  other  princi- 
ples, and  the  frame-work  of  society  has  been  taken  down 
and  remodelled  ;  the  dead  languages  cannot  serve  as  the 
receptacles  and  vehicles  of  new  information,  and  they 
remain  fixed  and  limited,  with  the  acquirements  of  men 
of  other  days,  who  are  gradually  diminishing  in  their 
influence,  as  we  recede  from  them,  in  the  lapse  of  gene- 
rations and  centuries.  It  is  thus  that  the  Latin  language 
has  been  decreasing  in  importance  by  modern  discove- 
ries, and  becomes  less  and  less  the  medium  of  scientific 
intercourse,  or  useful  information.  The  Arabic  lan- 
guage, which  spread  with  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs  over 
so  wide  and  extensive  a  territory,  to  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  fell  from  its  high  supremacy  with  the  fall  of 
the  Caliphs,  and  declines  with  the  decline  of  the  Maho- 
dan  religion  ;  conveying  no  new  information,  and  not 
spoke;i  in  its  ancient  purity,  but  become  in  some  measure 
a  dead  language,  though  one  of  the  most  diffused,  it  offers 
no  corapeution  with  other  languages,  which  are  rising  in 
their  fortunes  and  extending  their  influence.  The  Chinese 
language,  if  considersd  as  a  written  and  not  a  spoken 
language,  embraces  a  still  larger  population,  and  is  cer- 
tainly not  upon  the  decline,  but  rather  increasing,  as  the 
Chinese  empire  spreads  its  authority  more  widely  over 
the  middle  regions  of  Asia,  and  as  Chinese  colonies  are 
scattered  more  extensively  over  the  islands  of  the  southern 
oceau  ;  but  then  it  is  a  language  adapted  only  to  a  rude 
period,  complicated  ^nd  unwieldy  in  the  structure  of  its 
symbols,  and  in  truth  not  properly  one  language,  but  the 
connexion  of  a  number  of  barbarous  and  cognate  dialects, 
extremely  imperfect  when  spoken,  and  only  united  and 
having  their  deficiences  supplied  by  all  of  them  being  ex- 
pressed in  the  same  complicated  system  of  written  cha- 
racters. 

It  is  apparent,  that  when  the  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  Chinese  yields  to  the  science  of  Europe,  the  language 
in  which  it  is  conveyed  will  receive  a  shock  and  must  be 
greatly  modified,  to  be  suitable  to  higher  advances,  and  a 
greater  variety  of  information.  Thus  the  two  most  ex- 
tensive languages  in  Asia,  which  can  be  considered  as 
living  tongues — for  the  Sanscrit,  notwithstanding  its  re- 
lation to  the  dialects  spoken  in  India,  and  its  cultivation 
by  the  Bramins,  must  be  considered  as  having  long  been 
a  dead  language— are  linked  to  a  rude  period  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  are  likely  to  be  curtailed  rather  than  advanced, 
in  their  sphere  of  influence,  by  the  introduction  of 
European  improvements,  and  by  a  new  era  of  progressive 
knowledge  in  Asia.     The  European  languages  alone,  as 


connected  with  the  progress  of  European  genius  and  dis- 
covery, and  the  universal  diffusion  of  modern  science, 
have  a  prospect  of  being  universally  diffused,  and  it  only 
remains  to  examine  which  of  these  languages  possesses 
the  greatest  advantages,  for  being  the  medium  by  which 
knowledge  can  be  most  rapidly  and  easily  conveyed, 
which  may  be  the  universal  receptacle  of  past  informa- 
tion, and  the  speediest  vehicle  of  new  discovery.  The 
French  language,  at  one  time,  had  the  most  brilliant 
hopes  of  being  spoken  as  the  international  tongue  of 
Europe.  But,  as  Montaigne  observed,  its  perpetuity, 
and  its  success,  depended  upon  two  circumstances — the 
celebrity  of  its  writers,  and  the  fortunes  of  its  arms.  It 
is  singular  that  while  France,  fruitful  in  literature,  was 
possessed  of  two  springs  of  originality — the  romances  of 
the  north,  and  the  songs  of  the  south,  each  rising  at  the 
same  time,  each  different,  and  each  alike  original,  a  pro- 
fuseness  of  novelty  which  no  other  nation  can  boast  of, 
yet  that  both  these  sources  should  fail,  or  rather  be  en- 
tirely neglected,  and  that  a  new  literature  should  be 
formed  upon  the  imitation  of  the  classic  models.  While 
the  classic  writers  obtained  an  exclusive  admiration,  the 
French  writers,  as  those  who  mo«t  strictly  adhered  to  the 
classic  rules  of  art,  obtained  a  full  share  of  that  admira- 
tion ;  but  now  that  original  genius  and  nationality  are 
sought  in  every  literature,  the  French  writers  have  pro- 
portionally declined  ;  and,  as  the  arms  of  France  have 
not  only  been  unsuccessful,  but  other  powers  are  rising 
up  into  new  sirength,  the  French  have  both  absolutely 
and  relatively  declined  in  importance.  Their  literature, 
and  their  predominance,  being  both  on  the  wane,  their 
language  must  gradually  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  powers 
which  influenced  its  destiny,  and  will  never  surpass,  and 
must  gradually  recede  from  the  limits  which  it  formerly 
reached.  The  German  literature  has  sprung  up  since, 
and  has  gradually  been  dislodging  the  French  from  the 
north  of  Europe,  being  the  very  reverse  of  modern  French 
literature,  both  in  its  excellencies  and  defects — full  of 
originality,  but  formed  upon  no  system,  and  scarcely 
even  a  plan,  unless  the  caprice  of  each  writer,  or  his 
shadowy  theory,  may  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  a 
system ;  and  while  the  French  language  abounds  in  mas- 
ter-pieces, formed  exactly  according  to  the  rules  of 
perfect  art,  and  which  want  nothing  but  life  and  move- 
ment, the  German  literature  abounds  in  fragments  and 
essays,  each  with  a  peculiar  flavour  of  the  soil,  but  which 
seem  to  have  wanted  a  warmer  sun  to  have  ripened  them, 
to  maturity. 

Again,  the  Germans  have  not  that  predominance  in 
politics,  or  that  established  or  unquestioned  reputation  in 
literature,  nor  has  their  country  that  favourable  position 
which  could  give  weight  and  extent  to  their  language 
over  the  world  at  large.  Their  influence  is  confined  to 
the  north  of  Europe.  But  it  vanishes  in  the  other  divi- 
sions of  the  globe;  and  even  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
the  growth  of  the  empire  and  literature  of  Russia, 
though  at  first  favourable  to  Germany,  will  gradually 
operate  to  its  disadvantage,  and  may  even  overwhelm  its 
rising  energies  by  the  pressure  of  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. If  width  of  empire  alone  could  confer  a 
greater  extent  upon  language,  the  Russian  tongue  might 
become  the  most  general  medium  of  intercourse,  and 
undoubtedly  it  will  be  prevalent  far  and  wide,  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia;  but  the  ground  it  must  gain  is  so 
great,  before  it  can  reach  the  level  of  present  improve- 
ment, and  the  condition  of  present  society  so  unpropiti- 
ous,  and  its  want  of  many  advantages  which  other 
tongues  possess  so  great  a  counterpoise,  that  even  it  has 
not  much  chance  of  becoming  the  language  most  gene- 
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rally  diffusetl,  or  of  spreading  far  beyond  the  range  of 
the  Russian  cannon.  The  Spanish  language,  coupled 
with  the  Portuguese,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  sis- 
ter dialect,  has  great  advantages  iu  its  favour.  The  influ- 
ence of  either  may  not  be  great  in  their  parent  seats,  in 
Europe,,  but,  connected  as  they  are  with  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  spread  over  the  richest  parts  of  the  new  world,  they 
are  daily  growing  in  importance,  and  have  largely  the 
promise  of  the  future.  Nearly  allied  to  the  Latin,  from 
which  they  are  descended,  and  to  which  they  have  ready 
access  for  new  riches,  and  connected  through  it  with  tlie 
other  languages  spoken  in  the  south  of  Europe,  they 
have  advantages  for  improvement,  and  for  growth,  and 
for  facility  of  being  inulerstood,  not  possessed  by  the 
Russian.  Their  history,  and  their  early  poetr>',  is  the 
most  romantic,  and  connected  with  tliose  noble  and  un- 
expected adiievementfi  which  opened  new  worlds  to  the 
conqutrors  of  the  Moors.  The  sun  never  sets  upon  their 
territories,  or  those  of  their  descendants.  The  countries 
they  have  colonized  present  every  advantage  for  an  un- 
limited prosperity.  I5y  the  continual  growth  of  their 
territorial  greatness,  their  language  must  become  the 
native  tongue  of  the  greater  part  of  America;  it  will  be 
spoken  on  many  parts  of  the  African  continent,  it  has  left 
traces  of  itself  in  India,  and  will  spread  over  the  islands 
from  Manilla.  It  has  thus  a  very  great  foundation  for 
future  prevalence,  though  there  are  several  circumstances 
connected  with  it  in  which  another  language  has  greatly 
the  advantage  over  it.  The  Spanish  and  Portugxiese  are 
sufficiently  dissimilar  to  prevent  what  may  be  considered 
the  Peninsular  language  from  becoming  the  medium  of 
easy  intercourse  between  these  nations  themselves  oi-  their 
descendants.  The  Spanish  language,  which  is  the  most 
dift'used,  is,  moreover,  divided  against  itself,  not  only  at 
home,  where  the  Castilian  has  never  completely  sup- 
planted the  Provencal  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  but 
also  abroad,  where  it  has  become  mixed  with  the  native 
languages  of  the  coimtry,  owing  to  the  numbers  of  the 
native  Indians  who  remained  in  Peru,  and  elsewhere, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Spanish  in  America  ;  and  though 
it  is  probable  that  the  Spanish  will  throw  off,  in  a  great 
measure,  these  admixtures,  yet  the  process  of  purifying 
from  foreign  additions  may  delay  the  establishment  of 
Spanish  literature,  and  the  advancement  of  the  language 
in  various  parts  of  the  new  world.  Again,  the  Spaniards, 
being  so  greatly  in  the  reai-  of  the  other  European  States, 
is  also  a  great  drawback  to  their  language  taking  the  lead. 
Their  literature  has  yet  to  be  formed  ;  they  must  be 
learners  before  they  can  be  teachers ;  and  it  is  more 
likely  at  present  that  they  should  have  recourse  to  another 
literature  and  language  for  instruction,  than  that  their 
own  should  be  generally  studied. 

The  English  language  alone  remains  to  be  considered, 
and  it  possesses  more  advantages  than  any  other  for  be- 
coming the  great  and  scientific  language  of  the  world. 
EngUshraen,  and  the  descendants  of  Englishmen,  will 
become  the  most  diffused  of  any  branch  of  the  family  of 
man,  scarcely  excepting  the  Jews.  It  is  not  merely  one 
quarter  of  the  world  in  which  they  are  spreading  them- 
selves; they  are  coloniring,  at  one  and  the  same  moment, 
Anaerica,  Asia,  and  Africa,  while  in  Europe  their  popu- 
lation augments  with  a  rapidity  that  renders  emigration 
every  year  more  desirable,  and  to  greater  numbers. 
Every  class,  and  every  profe^ion  is  overstocked ;  and; 
from  the  facility  of  education,  and  the  openings,  which 
are  presented  to  every  rank  of  society,  to  press  into  the 
one  above  it;  in  information  and  enterprise,  they  are 
more  and  more  decidedly  taking  the  lead  among  the  Eu- 
ropean nations.     Prom  narrowness  of  territory,  they  are 


propelled  with  greater  force  to  foreign  adventures,  and 
from  their  superiority  in  the  arts,  they  are  received  with 
greater  readiness  by  foreign  states;  and  their  capital, 
which  increases  more  rapidly  than  any  field  of  exertioii 
which  can  be  opened  to  it,  drives  their  commerce,  and 
their  commercial  agents,  to  force  new  entrances,  to  form 
new  establishments,  and  to  spread  themselves  as  widely 
and  remotely  as  possible.  The  serf  is  already  covered 
with  their  ships;  the  land  must  in  time  be  covered  with 
their  counting-houses,  and  English  mechanics,  artists, 
and  professional  men,  will  find  their  way  in  the  train  of 
the  merchants,  and  escape  from  a  country  teeming  with 
candidates  for  every  situation.  The  power  and  the  re- 
sources of  Britain,  pent  up  at  home,  will  spread  them- 
selves as  wide  as  the  winds  and  waves  can  carry  them, 
and  will  cause  the  branches  of  English  population  and 
literature  to  spread  over  every  soil.  Every  country  will 
be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  English  as  the 
standard  of  literature,  and  the  medium  by  wliicli  it  may 
be  transmitted  or  TTomoted,  when  they  feel  the  superio- 
rity of  the  English  brought  home  to  them  iu  all  tli?  pro- 
ductions of  life,  and  in  the  value  which  their  induoitry 
confers  upon  every  sjiecies  of  manufacture  ;  but  abiyve  all, 
England  has  shot  ahead  of  all  other  nations,  and  is  more 
rapidly  carried  along  by  the  current  of  events  and  the 
influence  of  the  times,  and  has  anticipated  those  changes, 
and  ameliorations,  of  which  other  nations  begin  (o  feel 
the  necessity,  and  those  improvements  in  which  they  nU 
acknowledge  her  to  be  their  precursor  and  model ;  this 
priority  of  progress,  and  the  belonging,  as  it  were,  to  a 
more  advanced  age,  will  contribute  to  the  eagerness  v.ith 
which  all  nations  will  be  brought  to  the  study  of  Kuglisli, 
as  the  key  to  modern  discoveries,  and  the  storehouse  of 
tliose  truths  which  ,tre  beneficial  to  mankind. 

The  federal  republic,  though  its  portion  of  the  Ame- 
rican Continent  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  which  is 
possessed  by  the  peninsular  nations,  and  is  even  inferior, 
in  several  respects,  to  the  acquisitions  of  the  Portuguese, 
taken  singly,  yet  seems  destined  to  exeit  the  greatest  iii- 
fluence  over  the  rest,  from  its  population  being  more 
European,  with  an  access  to  all  the  riches  of  English 
literature,  and  with  a  possession  of  institutions  highly 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  new  world,  accordant  to 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  approved  by  the  dictates  of  phi- 
losophy. It  is  upon  these  institutions  that  the  ether 
governments  of  Amevica  will  model  themselves,  and  it  is 
in  the  career  of  the  United  'States,  in  itJ  liberality  arid 
illumination,  that  they  will  be  anxiows  to  follow.  The 
United  States  have  anticipated  the  rest  in  the  advance- 
ment, not  only  of  their  political  institutions,  but  of  their 
political  strength,  and  the  distance  they  have  gained  they 
are  not  likely,  in  any  measure,  to  lose,  but  rather  to  in- 
crease. The  English  literature  is  their  own;  without 
exertion  on  their  part  they  are  possessed  of  information 
the  most  advanced,  and  in  its  best  form;  and  of  aii  the 
new  nations  they  will  be  the  soonest  enabled  to  enter 
themselves  upon  new  discoveries,  to  join  their  own  genius 
to  that  of  their  kindred  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  to  in- 
crease the  influence  of  that  language  which  is  coinn^on  to 
them  both. — Advancement  of  Societi/  in  Knov/cd;/e  and 
Religion,  hy  James  Dmiglas. 

ON  THE  LUMINOSITY  OF  THE  SEA. 

{From  the  German  of  Baron  de  Humboldt.) 
In  the  immense  waters  of  the  deep  animal  life  is  very 
profusely  distributed,  and  particularly  gelatinous  worms 
are  so  numerous,  as  to  bestar  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
and  transform  it  into  a  sea  of  flames,— a  spectacle  which 
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stamped  upon  my  memory  an  ineffaceable  impression, 
and  always  excited  fresh  astonishment,  although  it  was 
renewed  every  niglit  for  months  together.  It  may  be 
seen  in  every  zone;  but  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it 
within  the  tropics,  and  above  all  upon  the  main  ocean, 
can  form  but  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  phenomenon  ;  particularly  if  the  spectator  places 
himself  in  the  shrouds  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  during  a  fresh 
brec-ze,  when  she  ploughs  through  the  crests  of  the  waves, 
and  at  every  roll  her  side  is  raised  out  of  the  water,  en- 
veloped in  ruddy  flames,  which  stream  like  lightning 
from  the  keel,  and  flash  towards  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
At  other  times,  the  (Iol[)hins,  while  sporting  in  the  waters, 
trace  out  sparkling  furrows  in  the  midst  of  the  waves. 

Le  Gen'ile  and  the  elder  Forster  explained  the  pheno- 
mena of  these  flames  by  the  electric  friction  of  the  waves 
against  the  hull  of  the  ship,  as  it  advances.  But,  accord- 
ing to  our  present  knowledge  of  physical  causes,  this  ex- 
planation is  inadmissible. 

There  are  few  points  of  natural  history  which  have 
been  so  long  and  so  much  disputed  as  the  illumination  of 
the  sea  water.  All  that  is  known  with  any  certainty 
may  be  reduced  to  the  following  facts:  there  are  several 
shining  mollusca,  which,  during  their  life,  emit  at  plea- 
sure a  phosphoric  light,  which  is  rather  pale,  and  gene- 
rally of  a  bluish  colour  ;  this  is  observed  in  the  A^ereis 
noctiluca,  the  Medusa  pelagica,  var  B.,  and  the  Mono- 
phora  noctiluca,  which  M.  Bory  St.  Vincent  has  recently 
discovered  during  the  expedition  of  Captain  Baudin. 
The  microscopic  animals  which  Forster  saw  swimming 
in  innumerable  multitudes  on  the  sea,  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  are  of  this  number,  and  still  imdefined. 
The  luminosity  of  the  sea  is  sometimes  occasioned  by 
these  living  lights  ;  I  say  sometimes,  as  more  frequently, 
although  the  animals  increase  in  size,  none  can  be  per- 
ceived in  the  luminous  water ;  yet,  whenever  the  waves 
strike  against  a  hard  substance  and  disperse  in  foam, 
particularly  where  the  sea  is  greatly  agitated,  we  perceive 
a  gleam  of  light  similar  to  lightning.  The  source  of  this 
phenomenon  is  probably  the  decomposed  fibres  of  the 
dead  mollusca,  which  abound  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  ; 
when  this  luminous  water  is  strained  through  cloth  of  a 
close  texture,  these  fibres  are  sometimes  separated  in  the 
form  of  luminous  dots.  AVtien  we  bathed  at  night  in 
the  Gulf  of  Cariaco,  near  Cumana,  some  parts  of  our 
bodies  remained  luminous  after  coming  out  of  the  water, 
the  luminous  fibres  attaching  themselves  to  the  skin. 
From  the  immense  quantity  of  mollusca  dispersed  in  all 
the  seas  of  the  torrid  zone,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the 
sea  should  emit  light,  although  we  cannot  extract  from 
it  organic  matter.  The  infinite  division  of  the  dead  bo- 
dies of  Dagys(B  and  Medusce,  may  lead  us  to  consider  the 
entire  sea  as  a  gelatinous  fluid,  which  consequently  is 
luminous,  has  a  nauseous  taste,  is  unfit  to  be  drunk  by 
man,  but  is  nourishing  to  many  fish. 

If  a  board  be  rubbed  with  a  part  of  the  Medusa  hyso- 
cella,  the  part  rubbed  becomes  again  luminous  whenever 
a  dry  finger  is  passed  over  it.  During  my  voyage  from 
the  south  to  America,  I  sometimes  placed  a  medusa  on  a 
pewter  plate.  If  I  struck  the  plate  with  other  metal, 
the  least  vibration  of  the  pewter  was  sufficient  to  make 
the  animal  shine.  Now,  I  may  ask,  how  did  the  shock 
and  vibration  act  in  this  case  ^  Did  they  immediately 
raise  the  temperature .''  Did  they  discover  new  surfaces .'' 
Or,  did  the  shock  elicit  the  phosphoric  hydrogen  gas, 
wh  ch,  coming  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere, or  of  fhe  sea  water,  cause  this  appearance?  The 
effect  of  a  shock  whicd  excites  a  light  is  most  astonishing 
in  a  troubled  sea,  when  the  waves  dash  against  each  other 


in  all  directions.  Between  the  tropics,  I  have  seen  the 
sea  luminous  in  all  temperatures  ;  but  it  was  more  so  on 
the  approach  of  a  tempest,  or  when  the  sky  was  lowering, 
stormy,  or  obscured.  Cold  and  heat  seem  to  have  little 
influence  on  this  phenomenon  ;  for,  on  the  sand-banks  of 
Newfoundland,  the  phosphorescence  is  often  very  strong 
in  the  most  rigorous  period  of  winter.  Sometimes,  aU 
circumstances  being  apparently  equal,  the  phosphor- 
escence is  considerable  during  one  night,  and  scarcely 
visible  the  night  following.  Does  the  atmosphere  favour 
the  escape  of  light,  or  this  combustion  of  phosphoric  hy- 
drogen.'' or  do  these  differences  depend  on  chance,  which 
conducts  the  navigator  into  a  sea  more  or  less  filled 
with  the  gelatine  of  mollusca  ?  Perhaps  these  shining 
animalcules  come  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  only  when  the 
atmosphere  is  in  a  certain  state.  M.  Bory  St.  Vincent 
asks,  with  apparent  reason,  why  our  swampy  fresh  waters, 
filled  with  polypi,  are  not  luminous  ?  It  would  seem  that 
a  peculiar  mixture  of  organic  particles  is  necessary  to 
favour  the  production  of  light ;  the  wood  of  the  willow  is 
more  frequently  phosphorescent  than  that  of  the  oak. 
In  England  they  have  succeeded  in  rendering  salted 
water  luminous,  by  throwing  into  it  the  brine  of  herrings. 
On  most  other  points,  galvanic  experiments  prove,  that 
the  luminous  state  of  living  animals  depends  on  the  irri- 
tation of  the  nerves.  I  have  seen  a  dying  fire-fly  {Elafer 
noctilucus)  emit  a  strong  light  when  I  touched  its  ante- 
rior extremities  with  pewter  or  silver. — Field  Naturalist's 
Magazine. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  answer  to  "  T.  T."  we  observe  that,  although  Na- 
ture from  time  to  time  does  bring  forward  extraordinary 
powers,  which  seem  mysterious  and  incredible  to  all  but 
those  who  are  actually  possessed  of  them ;  yet,  after  all, 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  (new  in  kind^  but  only  in  de- 
gree. Even  the  devils  of  the  New  Testament  are  not 
unknown  in  the  present  day.  We  know  one  remarkable 
instance  of  a  woman,  who  is  everlastingly  troubled  with 
the  loud  sound  of  a  voice  which  urges  her  to  commit  mur- 
der and  suicide.  She  has  even  perceived  the  figure  itself, 
and  it  haunts  her  continually.  It  is  very  distressing,  and 
no  doubt  is  connected  with  some  mental  disorder;  but 
whether  the  cause  or  the  effect  we  cannot  say.  It  matters 
not  which;  there  is  nothing  more  real  whilst  it  lasts.  Life 
itself  may  be  called  a  mental  disease.  Both  good  and  evil 
are  produced  by  these  visitations,  as  by  the  different  affec- 
tions of  the  mind.  But  the  evil  gradually  diminishes  as 
progress  advances.  The  evils  of  witchcraft  were  greater 
in  former  times  than  they  will  ever  be  again. 

We  have  received  a  very  pretty  letter  addressed  to 
Eliza.  Who  Eliza  is  we  do  not  know,  although  there 
are  many  in  London  who  would  answer  to  the  name. 
We  object  to  this  mode  of  correspondence,  whilst  we  are 
pleased  with  the  contents.  A  letter  to  the  Editor,  or 
merely  a  plain  article,  is  the  mode  of  correspondence  to 
which  we  give  the  preference.  We  suspect  that  it  was 
Eliza  herself  who  wrote  the  letter,  and  her  quotation  from 
Tacitus  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  women. 

We  don't  like  this  poetical  effusion  of  our  friend  so 
well  as  his  last.  We  think  he  would  have  been  less  ham- 
pered and  more  iuteresting  with  plain  prose. 

Printed    and    published    by  B.   D.   Cousins,   18,  Diike-slreet, 
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field; linker,  Huddcrsiield  ;  and  all  Bookcellers. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

The  last,  or  one  of  the  last,  sentences  which  St.  Simon 
uttered  was  this — "  It  is  necessary  before  any  good  can 
be  accomplished,  to  impassion  the  people  ;"  that  is,  you 
must  speak  to  their  feelings,  and  arouse  their  passions, 
for  reason  is  merely  a  cool  calculator,  without  activity 
and  without  enthusiasm.  But  this  excitation  of  the  peo- 
ple is  a  very  difficult  task.  It  is  difficult  in  two  respects  : 
first,  in  regard  to  the  subject-matter  of  excitation  ;  and, 
secondly,  in  regard  to  the  concentration  of  the  popular 
enthusiasm  upon  that  subject.  One  would  naturally  sup- 
pose, from  the  present  advanced  state  of  national  and 
individual  intercourse  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe, 
that  the  task  ol"  organizing  the  public  mind,  and  directing 
its  zeal  to  one  great  and  engrossing  subject,  is  becoming 
daily  more  simple  and  practicable,  with  the  facilities  of 
diffusing  universal  knowledge;  and  this  opinion  is  partly 
correct,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  counteracting  in- 
fluence at  work  arising  from  this  very  knowledge,  the 
diffusion  of  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
present  age. 

In  former  days  the  people  were  acquainted  with  few 
general  subjects,  and  these  subjects  were  chiefly  religious. 
Christianity  constituted  one  great  empire,  and  was  sus- 
ceptible of  excitement  from  one  extreme  of  her  dominions 
to  the  other.  The  zeal  of  the  people  was  intense  upon 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion ;  and  one  fortunate  circumstance  arousing  the  pas- 
sion of  a  small  corner  of  Germany,  communicated  its 
stimulus  to  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  and  efi'ected 
the  most  remarkable  revolution  in  opinion  which  history 
records.  This  took  place  in  an  age  of  comparative  igno- 
rance and  barbarism  ;  but  it  owed  its  success  entirely  to 
theiuiiversality  of  the  subject.  There  is  no  such  subject 
at  piesent,  because  there  is  a  vast  variety  of  subjects, 
arising  from  the  multiplicity  of  popular  knowledge  upon 
every  department  of  public  affairs.  This  dissipation  of 
popular  strength  is  the  principal  security  of  the  old 
world,  and  a  guarantee  against  the  timidity  of  the  lovers 
of  domestic  peace,  that  the  reformations  which  have  now 
successfully  commenced  their  course  of  progress  will  be 
urged  on  by  a  spirit  of  intellectual  and  bloodless  warfare. 
The  opinions  which  have  been  propagated  within  the  last 
forty  years  respecting  private  property,  and  greedily  em- 
braced in  secret  by  a  great  number  of  the  working- classes, 
are  of  so  revolting  a  nature  to  men  of  the  smallest  capi- 
tal, that,  in  the  event  of  a  physical  revolution,  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  all  the  Whigs,  and  the  most 
influential  of  the  Reformer?,  Radicals,  and  Infidels  them- 


selves, would  enlist  against  the  people  under  the  banner 
of  Toryism.  The  cry  of  "  Private  property  and  its  pro- 
tection" will  be  much  more  easily  raised  than  that  of 
"  No  Popery." 

The  feelings  of  the  public  at  large  have  been  roused 
more  than  once  within  these  few  years,  in  a  manner  so 
imposing  and  irresistible  as  to  command  the  concession 
of  their  most  vehement  opponents.  But  the  subject  was 
far  from  being  universal ;  it  was  merely  the  destruction 
of  a  few  rotten  boroughs,  and  the  introduction  of  the  ten- 
pound  householders  into  the  elective  franchise.  This 
was  the  sum  total  of  the  great  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  Had  the  subject,  however,  been  more  universal, 
by  comprehending  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  in  a  sys- 
tem of  universal  suffrage,  the  excitement  would  have  been 
less  than  it  was,  inasmuch  as  few,  if  any,  of  the  nobility 
and  aristocracy  of  England  would  have  joined  the  popu- 
lar cry.  The  higher  orders  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics 
would  have  echoed  the  sentiments  of  their  patrons  and 
employers,  and  the  voice  of  the  people  would  have  been 
drowned  at  once  by  their  own  distractions  and  want  of 
organization.  It  seems  at  present  quite  impossible  to 
arouse  the  public  passion  upon  a  subject  which  deserves 
the  name  of  universality,  involving  a  final  principle  of 
liberty.  The  work  of  reformation  is  necessarily  progres- 
sive by  the  force  of  circumstances.  One  sectarian  party 
acts  as  a  check  upon  another,  and  thus  reformation  pro- 
ceeds inch  by  inch  in  the  vain  attempt  to  please  all  parties. 

And  if  it  be  difficult  to  find  a  political  subject  for  po- 
pular excitement,  it  seems  much  more  'difficult  to  find 
one  in  religion.  The  days  of  religious  controversy  seem 
to  begone  by.  Every  attempt  to  sound  the  old  ti-umpet 
of  alarm  respecting  the  corruption  and  cnwoachmeuts  of 
Popery,  has  met  with  a  signal  failure.  It  has  no  more 
effect  than  a  theatrical  exhibition,  or  the  performance  of 
Punch  and  Judy ;  it  excites  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
laughter,  and  gnaws  the  vitals  of  the  priests  and  the  few 
lay  remnants  of  Puritanism  with  disappointment.  A 
sectarian  theological  controversy  can  never  more  arouse 
the  feelings  of  the  public ;  they  are  dead  for  ever  to  a 
sectarian  reformation.  If  religion  ever  awaken  the  pub- 
lic zeal  once  more,  it  can  only  be  upon  the  yea  and  the 
nay  of  the  question,  "  Is  there  any  use  for  formal  religion 
at  all  ?"  for  the  spirit  oi formal  religion  seems  to  be  in  a 
hopeless  consumption. 

This,  notwithstanding  the  highly  political  aspect  of  the 
present  time,  appears  likely  to  be  the  most  universal  and 
exciting  subject  of  any  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  It 
will  come  into  repute  by  a  variety  of  powerful  stimulants. 
Its  novelty,  for  it  never  was  publicly  discussed  in  the 
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history  of  man,  and  there  is  now  a  vast  preparation  of  mind 
in  the  capitals,  and  all  the  large  cities  and  towns  of  Europe, 
for  its  reception ;  its  novelty  will  give  it  an  interest 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  attractive  to  the  boy  himself;  and 
when  the  two  parties  both  take  their  stand  upon  the  same 
pillars  of  faith,  and  keep  equally  free  from  the  gloomy 
horrors  of  infidelity  and  universal  death,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that"  the  doctrine  of  universal  charity,  faith, 
and  liberality,  which  we  have  partially  revealed,  will  gain 
such  an  assemblage  of  number,  talent,  and  respectability 
in  its  favour,  as  never  could  be  ranged  on  the  side  of  In- 
fidelity, which  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  abhorrent  to 
the  prevailing  feelings  of  humanity. 

In  the  second  place,  the  discovery  of  the  ultimate  re- 
lationship that  subsists  between  politics  and  religion, 
which  is  yearly  becoming  more  apparent  from  the  stag. 
nant  spirit  of  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  church,  and  the 
ancestral  party  to  which  they  belong,  must  convince  the 
people  that  the  basis  of  this  opposition  is  either  a  real  or 
pretended  religious  principle,  which  it  behoves  them  to 
scrutinize  with  the  most  rigid  severity. 

In  the  third  place,  they  will  find  from  further  expe- 
rience of  the  secret  motives  of  the  human  heart,  that 
many  of  the  most  powerful  motives  which  urge  men  to 
the  adoption  or  rejection  of  certain  political  principles 
are  religious  motives,  and  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
working  classes  are  deterred  from  uniting  with  their 
more  daring  brethren,  or  reading  those  productions 
which  belong  'peculiarly  to  them  as  a  caste,  from  the 
simple  circumstance  of  the  infamy  with  which  those 
productions  are  branded,  as  the  advocates  of  infidelity 
and  immorality.  We  have  known  instances  of  indivi- 
duals, and  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  numerous  in 
the  country,  who  are  actually  afraid  even  to  touch  an 
unstamped  newspaper,  and  look  upon  it  with  a  slavish 
and  religious  fear.  This  fear  is  dying  rapidly,  and  as  it 
dies  the  spirit  of  religious  enquiry  and  doubt  will  in- 
crease. There  is  a  dreadful  religious  conflict  at  hand, 
for  which  the  ministers  of  the  altar  have  need  to  put  on 
the  whole  armour  of  God ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  the 
armour  without  a  sound  constitution  to'fiU  it? 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  principal 
cause  of  division  amongst  the  Radicals  or  Reformers 
themselves,  is  a  religious  principle.  This  must  ulti- 
mately develope  itself  in  a  more  perceptible  manner.  As 
long  as  certain  preliminary  objects  are  unattained,  and 
the  immediate  object  of  pursuit  has  no  intimate  con- 
nexion with  any  moral  or  religious  subject,  all  extraneous 
and  inferior  considerations  will  in  the  mean  time  be 
overlooked,  and  a  temporary  suspension  of  hostilities  will 
spontaneously  be  agreed  upon.  But  this  cannot  last  for 
ever ;  the  great  moral  and  religious  struggle  must  ulti- 
mately come  before  the  political  question  can  be  finally 
settled.  Taking  these  things  into  consideration,  we  are 
almost  convinced  that  political  questions  will  disappear 
one  by  one,  or  be  quashed  by  some  moderate  reform 
shuffle,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  people,  until  the 
whole  public  mind  be  absorbed  in  a  great  religious  and 
moral  controversy.  We  do  not  utter  this  as  a  prophecy, 
but  we  can  see  no  satisfactory  settlement  of  any  great 
political  question  without  it. 


Moreover,  it  is  in  reality  the  most  universal  of  all 
snbjects,  and  consequently  nearest  akin  to  all  others. 
Next  to  personal  property,  there  is  no  individual  subject 
more  generally  interesting  than  this.  But  personal  pro- 
perty has  more  individuality  about  it.  There  is  a 
secresy  and  exclusiveness  about  a  man's  temporal  aflEairs 
which  never  can  attach  themselves  to  his  moral  and  reli- 
gious interests.  The  latter  subject  is  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  common  property.  The  poor  have  as  good  a 
right  to  the  comforts  and  prospects  of  religion  as  the 
rich,  and  although  the  rich  endeavour  to  monopolize  the 
favour  of  heaven  and  the  honours  of  virtue,  the  claim  is 
not  so  vahd  as  that  of  their  temporal  possessions,  nor  so 
exclusively  maintained.  Men  will  sooner  admit  all 
classes  of  characters  into  heaven  by  a  new  religious 
article  of  universal  redemption,  than  admit  all  classes  to 
the  enjoyment  of  equal  political  rights  and  privileges  by 
a  new  system  of  social  community.  The  political  prin- 
ciple is  the  strongest,  because  it  addresses  itself  immedi- 
ately to  the  senses,  and  being  the  strongest  it  must  con- 
sequently be  the  most  difficult  to  reform  or  destroy.  No 
political  change  ever  takes  place  without  some  religious 
reformation  to  precede  it.  The  preparation  of  mind  is 
effected  by  some  principle  of  theological  dissention, 
which  breaks  the  charm  which  formerly  bound  the  two 
departments  of  society  together.  The  Dissenters  and 
the  Infidels  are  the  movement  party  at  present,  but  more 
especially  the  latter,  who,  having  burst  the  bonds  entirely, 
now  form  themselves  into  a  pure  antithetical  party  of 
foes  to  all  ancient  practices.  If  these  two  parties  agree, 
it  is  only  because  they  have  some  common  object  in  view, 
which  now  stands  upon  the  foreground  of  their  political 
prospect,  for  no  two  elements  of  nature  can  be  more 
averse  to  each  other  than  these  two  bodies  are,  as  time 
will  shortly  testify,  long  before  they  have  gained  the 
object  of  their  political  search  ;  for  between  that  object 
and  the  present  lies  a  deadly  moral  and  religious  contro- 
versy, the  settlement  of  which  alone  can  so  reconcile  the 
elements  of  society  as  to  establish  a  sound  political 
institution. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween politics  and  religion.  As  the  two  subjects  are  at 
present  defined,  the  superficial  mind  can  easily  see  the 
difference.  The  business  of  one  is  transacted  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  other  in  church  ;  one  refers  to  the  laws  of 
magistrates  and  courts  of  justice ;  the  other  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  one's  own  conscience;  one  is  superintended 
by  priests,  the  other  by  lawyers,  &c.  All  this  may  be 
very  satisfactory  to  a  shallow  thinker,  but  it  gives  no  sa- 
tisfaction to  one  who  enters  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of 
human  nature;  for  the  very  first  principles  of  both  poli- 
tics and  religion  are  the  same  ;  namely,  that  of  doing  the 
greatest  possible  good  with  theleast  possible  injury.  This 
is  the  universal  principle  of  politics  and  religion,  and  you 
may  say  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  settle  this  question  politic 
cally ;  but  we  reply.  No ;  for  men's  ideas  of  good  and 
evil  are  formed  upon  the  religious  principle,  and  this 
gives  a  colour  and  a  character  to  all  their  political  opi- 
nions. Were  religion  not  connected  so  intimately  with 
morals,  and  morals  with  politics,  we  should  say  that  po- 
litics and  rehgion  might  experience  a  thorough  divorce ; 
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but  the  constitation  of  human  nature  must  be  re-modelled 
and  re-created  before  such  an  effect  can  take  place.  The 
separation  of  church  and  state,  upon  the  republican  prin- 
ciple, is  merely  a  nominal  separation.  In  America  they 
are  as  firmly  united  in  spirit  and  feehng  as  they  are  in 
England ;  and  the  population  as  much  distracted  in  its 
political  capacity  by  religious  partizanship,  from  one  ex- 
treme of  passive  obedience,  to  the  other  extreme  of  dis- 
contentment, agitation,  and  rebellion. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

ON  HOMCEOPATHY. 

Non  equidem  studeo,  bullatis  ut  mihi  nugis 
Pagina  turgescat,  dare  pondus  idonea  fumo. 

Perseus,  Sat.  v.  19. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  swell  the  pages  with  bubbles,  or  to 
throw  dust  into  my  reader's  eyes. 

At  a  certain  house,  in  Park-street,  Camden-town,  there 
is  an  inscription,  which  acts  like  a  spell  upon  the  passers- 
by,,  stops  their  hasty  paces,  and  makes  them  stand,  gape, 
and  wonder.  Even  people  in  carriages  pull  their  ropes, 
and  bid  the  coachman  stop  opposite  the  house;  and  many, 
prompted  by  curiosity,  have  asked  for  some  explanation. 
The  word  which  startles  and  puzzles  them  all,  is  that 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  namely.  Homoe- 
opathy— a  new  word,  not  to  be  found  in  Johnson's, 
Sheridan's,  'Walker's,  nor  even  in  ^Vebster's  dictionary ; 
and  yet  this  word,  or  rather  the  thing  of  which  this  new 
word  is  the  visible  sign,  is  now  the  apple  of  contention 
between  the  medical  men  of  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  and 
France.  As  the  politicians  are  divided  into  two  parties, 
the  legitimatists  and  the  liberals ;  the  divines  into  ortho- 
dox and  heterodox ;  the  philosophers  into  spiritualists 
and  materialists ;  so  the  physicians  are  divided  into 
homoeopathists  and  allopathists. 

Samuel  Hahnemann,  born  in  the  year  1755,  atMisnia, 
in  Saxony,  a  physician  of  great  celebrity,  still  living,  and 
performing  the  most  wonderful  cures,  is  the  author  of 
the  word  homoeopathy,  or  of  the  method  of  curing  dis- 
eases by  homogeneous  means  j  that  is,  by  small  medica- 
ments, which,  when  taken  by  a  healthy  person,  produce 
symptoms  similar  to  those  which  the  disease  presents 
when  the  doctor's  assistance  is  requested.  For  instance, 
the  powder  of  belladonna  (deadly  nightshade)  produces 
in  a  healthy  person  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  a  kind  of 
atrophy,  or  lameness  of  the  nerves  of  vision :  the  bella- 
donna may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  a  disease  of 
the  eye  that  presents  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the 
belladonna — for  instance  the  amaurosis.  The  seeds  of 
sabadilla  produce  in  the  healthy  individual  paralysis  of 
the  nerves  of  motion  ;  the  tincture  of  sabadilla  is  conse- 
quently a  sure  remedy  against  the  paralysis  of  the  nerves 
of  motion,  and  so  forth. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Hahnemann's  system  is, 
"  similia  similibus  curantur,"  that  is,  homogeneous  reme- 
dies cure  homogeneous  diseases.  It  is  evident  that  this 
simple  principle  shows  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  nature,  and  is  in  a  certain  degree  akin  to  our  univer- 
salism.  It  shows  that  that  which,  taken  singly,  seems 
to  produca  evil,  and  to  be  a  poison,  is  the  very  remedy 


prepared  by  nature  to  cure  a  real  disorder.  It  shows, 
farther  that,  in  order  to  combat  the  disorders,  you  must 
act  not  by  opposite,  but  by  sympathetic  means.  And 
this  is  also  a  principle  similar  to  that  of  universalisra. 
The  physicians  of  old,  whether  empirics  or  theorists, 
have  followed  the  opposite  plan ;  their  principle  was, 
"  contraria,  contrariis  curantur,"  that  is,  in  order  to  cure 
a  disease,  we  must  adopt  means  opposite  to  disease.  For 
instance,  when  the  blood  was  inflamed,  they  prescribed 
cooling  medicines  and  bleeding  (Rasori,  Clutterbuck)  ; 
when  the  patient  laboured  under  indigestion,  they  gave 
a  powerful  aperient  (Hamilton,  Abernethy)  ;  if  the  solids 
were  found  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  irritability,  they 
prescribed  contrastimulants,  as,  for  instance,  nitre,  digi- 
tahs,  antimonium,  and  prussic  acid;  on  the  contrary,  if 
they  found  the  soHds  in  a  state  of  debility,  they  pre- 
scribed tonics,  i.  e.,  moschus,  opium,  serpentaria,  and  the 
like. 

It  is  easily  to  be  conceived  that  this  system  is  not  void 
of  reason;  it  directs  the  physician  to  an  indirect  mode  of 
curing  the  disease.  But,  unhappily,  the  medical  art  has 
not  to  do  with  abstract  forms,  or  with  mechanical  powers. 
It  is  the  living  being,  and  with  life  itself,  which.  Proteus- 
like, assumes  a  thousand  forms,  and  often  renders  all  in- 
direct means  of  cure  idle  and  void.  Moreover,  the  old 
medical  system,  whether  theoretical  or  empirical,  has 
never  condescended  to  give  medicaments  unmixed.  With 
the  exception  of  the  cincona,  and  a  few  other  articles, 
which  hare  been  administered  alone,  and  in  substance, 
all  other  materials  have  been  mixed  up  with  so  many 
heterogeneous  ingredients,  each  of  which  is  capable  of 
exercising  a  peculiar  action  upon  the  human  body,  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  determinate  or  to  judge  to  which 
of  them  the  cure  or  death  of  the  patient  is  owing. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  critical  part  of  the  homoe- 
opathic  system  is  unanswerable. 

The  homoeopathic  doctrine  has  discovered  a  new  fact, 
which  is  likewise  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  medi- 
cal art.  The  remedies  act  beneficially — not  in  propor- 
tion to  their  weight,  but  in  proportion  to  their  infinite 
expansion ;  they  increase  their  power  in  proportion  as 
they  are  reduced,  in  the  most  minute  particles  and  atoms. 
A  grain  of  calomel  or  digitalis,  reduced  by  the  homoeo- 
pathic process  into  a  thousand,  yea,  into  ten  thousand 
minute  particles,  will  produce  upon  the  human  body  an 
action  that  lasts  for  several  days,  which  a  dose  of  several 
grains,  taken  according  to  the  old  system,  would  fad  to 
accomplish. 

The  experience  of  Spallanzani  upon  the  infinite  small 
particles  of  semen  necessary  to  effect  generation  ;  the  ex- 
perience of  the  infinite  small  particles  of  contagious  mat- 
ter, which  is  capable  of  producing  the  most  deadly 
diseases ;  the  astonishing  effects  of  the  smallest  vibrations 
in  the  air  in  expanding  the  sounds,  and  other  facts, 
which  I  omit  for  brevity  sake,  are  favourable  to  the 
opinions  of  Hahnemann  and  his  followers.  A  third  fact, 
discovered  by  the  same  illustrious  author,  is  the  homo- 
geneous, simple  diet,  which  must  accompany  the  ho- 
moeopathic treatment. 

It  is  true  that  even  the  founder  of  the  rational  medi- 
cine, Hypocrates  of  Cos,  had  paid  great  attention  to 
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dietetics;  the  great  Sydenham  had  also  endeavoured  to 
impress  upon  his  contemporaries  the  necessity  of  a  proper 
regimen  ;  but  Hahnemann  was  the  first  to  lay  down 
scientific  rules,  and  to  make  the  dietetic  prescription  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  whole  treatment. 

Experience,  which  is  the  supreme  guide  for  matters  of 
fact,  has  fully  justified  the  theory  of  the  homoeopathic 
system.  Not  only  in  chronical  diseases,  but  also  in  the 
Asiatic  cholera,  in  the  malignant  scarlatina,  and  other 
acute  diseases,  this  method  has  proved  highly  superior 
to  the  usual  practice. 

In  regard  to  the  chronical  diseases,  Hahnemann  had 
discovered  that  all  are  depending  upon  three  original 
causes,  namely,  syphilis,  sycosis,  and  psora.  According 
to  his  views,  the  physician  must  endeavour  to  find  out 
which  of  these  causes  be  the  original  cause  of  the  chronical 
distemper.  The  cure  would  be  mere  palliative  if  this 
primitive  cause  was  not  conquered. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Hahnemann's  system 
are  laid  down  in  his  Organon  of  Medicine,  which  has 
been  translated  from  the  German  into  all  modern  lan- 
guages, and  also  in  his  Materia  Medica,  and  in  his  Treaty 
on  Chronical  Disorders.  The  Organon  has  been  lately 
translated  into  English  by  a  Mr.  Deorient,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  Dublin  in  1834,  revised  by  Dr.  Stratton. 

An  able  article  upon  this  subject  appeared  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  and  that  noble  patriot. 
Dr.  Borthwick  Gilchrist,  had  the  frankness  to  make 
known  to  the  public  a  cure  performed  upon  him  by  a 
homoeopathic  doctor  in  Switzerland. 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  was  the  first  to  introduce  this 
method  of  cure  into  England.  Before  appearing  in 
public  as  a  medical  writer,  he  had  practised  this  system 
amongst  his  friends  with  the  greatest  success.  He  had 
cured,  radically,  in  a  short  time,  a  whole  family  of  nine 
persons,  old  and  young,  attacked  by  the  malignant  scar- 
latina. Many  female  complaints  were  cured  by  him  with 
the  same  method,  besides  syphilis  and  asthma.  At  pre- 
sent, it  is  the  principal  method  which  he  employs,  with 
or  without  tellurism. 

The  homoeopathic  treatment  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion, because  it  never  can  do  any  positive  harm  ;  if  it 
does  not  cure  the  disease,  it  never  injures  the  patient's 
constitution;  it  never  impais  the  powers  of  nature;  never 
causes  a  new  disease  under  ihe  pretence  of  curing  another. 
I  am,  however,  not  such  a  bigotted  adept  to  this  system 
as  to  condemn  the  opposite  one  in  all  points ;  there  are 
cases  in  which  I  should  consider  it  to  be  a  crime  not  to 
resort  to  prompter  and  more  vigorous  means.  No  man, 
-with  a  sound  mind,  will  deny  that,  in  some  inflammations, 
cold  applications,  blood-letting,  and  leeches,  produce  in- 
stantaneous relief.  No  person  will  refrain  from  using 
blisters,  or  even  the  moxa  and  the  emetic  tartar,  in  the 
affections  of  the  brain,  or  nitrum,  digitalis,  and  vesatria, 
in  counteracting  the  too  rapid  circulation  of  the  blood. 
A  homoeopathist  must  not  be  a  mere  empiric,  but  a  ra- 
tional being.  Homoeopathy  is  not  a  universal  medicine, 
but  a  part  of  the  whole  science  of  nature. 

For  those  who  wish  to  learn  something  more  about  this 
subject,  I  recommend,  besides  the  works  of  Hahnemann, 
the  works  of  "  De  Brunnow  Expose  de  la  Reforrae  de 


I'art  Medical  par  Hahnemann. — Dresden,  1824."  "  Rau 
Dr.  Geschichte  und  Bedentung  des  Homoeopathischen, 
Heil  Verfahrins.— Giessen,  1833."  "  Bibliotheque  Ho- 
moeopathique,  pur  Peschier. — Paris  and  Geneva,  1833,  and 
following."  "  Archiv  fur  die  Homceopathische  Heit- 
kunst. — Leipzic,  1832,  and  following."  "Bigel  Dr. 
Examen  Theorique  et  Pratique  de  la  Methode  Curative 
du  Dr.  Hahnemann." 

THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 


LYING,  FALSE  SWEARING,  &c. 

Very  few  people  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
spirit  of  deception  has  extended  itself  in  these  days  of 
reformation  and  home  missions.  If  virtue  is  increasing 
on  the  one  hand,  in  the  general  education  and  refinement 
of  the  public  mind,  vice  is  evidently  keeping  pace  with 
it  in  growth,  manifesting  such  a  degree  of  skill  and  un- 
blushing assurance  in  the  perpetration  of  her  knaveries, 
that  the  two  principles  seem  pretty  well  matched.  Vice 
is  so  far  inferior  to  his  prosperous  and  rapidly-advancing 
antagonist,  tliat  he  is  ever  obliged  to  retreat  before  her, 
and  invent  new  schemes  of  deception,  to  accomplish  his 
fraudulent  purposes;  but  his  ingenuity  is  inexhaustible, 
and  there  appears  no  termination  to  his  line  of  progress. 

Lying  is  one  of  the  fine  arts,  as  we  showed  two  weeks 
ago,  but  it  is  one  of  the  black  arts  also.  When  employed 
in  fable,  parables,  and  allegories,  it  is  very  effective  in 
commanding  the  attention,  and  imprinting  valuable 
moral  instruction  upon  the  simple  mind.  Some  austere 
theologists  who  have  entertained  very  strong  prejudices 
against  this  moral  employment  of  falsehood,  have 
only  been  checked  in  their  violent  denunciation  of  the 
practice,  by  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ  himself.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  age  has  been  too  powerful  for  their 
feeble  resistance,  and  the  genius  of  poetry  and  romance 
has  established  the  respectability  and  innocence  of  fiction 
for  ever. 

A  lie  is  only  a  moral  crime  when  it  is  productive  of 
evil  to  individuals  or  the  public.  Happiness  is  the  object 
we  have  in  pursuit,  and  if  lying  were  more  calculated  to 
promote  this  end,  truth  itself  would  become  a  vice. 
Mere  truth  is  a  phantom — less  than  a  phantom,  for  it 
has  no  visible  existence.  We  cannot  see  it,  hear  it,  or 
feel  it.  It  is  a  mere  imagination,  an  idea  that  flickers  in 
the  mind,  which,  abstractly  considered,  communicatee 
neither  pleasure  nor  pain.  It  is  only  by  association,  or 
its  connexion  with  the  senses  by  which  pleasure  is 
enjoyed,  that  truth  becomes  valuable.  It  promotes  har- 
mony between  man  and  man,  and  this  harmony  gives 
security  to  the  body,  and  enjoyment  to  the  social  inter- 
courses of  of  life.  It  teaches  the  knowledge  of  nature's 
laws,  and  this  knowledge  enables  us  to  subdue  the  mate- 
rials of  nature  to  our  services,  and  multiply  the  plea- 
sures of  public  and  private  life.  A  mere  abstract  truth, 
if  we  can  conceive  such  a  thing,  that  is,  a  truth  which 
can  have  no  practical  utility  in  promoting  the  happiness 
of  society,  is  of  no  value;  nay,  we  may  easily  suppose  a 
case  in  which  the  greatest  mischief  may  be  eflfected  to 
individuals,  or  even  the  public  at  large,  by  the  revelation 
of  truths  which  are  now  utterly  concealed,  and  sup- 
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planted  by  lies^  which  for  the  time  heing  are  infinitely 
more  beneficial. 

3Jut  although  it  be  wisdom  in  Providence  to  withhold 
certain  knowledge  from  man,  and  even  to  deceive  him  by 
a  species  of  false  knowledge  for  a  time,  no  individual  is 
justified  in  imitating  this  example,  by  imposing  upon 
society  for  his  own  individual  advantage.  That  which 
may  be  of  great  utility  in  the  whole,  may  prove  very 
destructive  in  part.  Universal  lies  deceive  the  whole  of 
society,  and  still  pi-eserve  unanimity;  but  partial  lies 
make  a  division  in  the  body  politic,  and  engender 
horrid  evils.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  evils  of 
society  may  be  traced  to  deception. 

Lying  and  false  swearing  have  always  been  practised, 
and  are  in  part  employed  by  every  grade  of  society  to 
accomplish  their  own  selfish  purposes.  The  legislators 
of  the  country,  who  devise  means  of  repressing  vice  and 
encouraging  virtue,  are  in  the  literal  seHse  of  the  word 
for  the  most  part  perjured  characters.  They  are  bound 
by  oath  not  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  election^ 
not  to  influence  the  will  of  electors,  by  donations  of 
money,  by  promises,  or  any  other  illegal  method ;  but 
this  solemn  engagement  is  no  more  in  their  mouths  than 
a  pufF  of  tobacco  vapour.  The  clergy  are  sworn  to 
humility  and  self  abasement,  and  solemnly  declare  that 
they  have  entered  upon  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  not 
for  love  of  worldly  gain  or  temporal  aggrandizement, 
but  purely  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  men,  by  what  they  esteem  an  especial  call  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  They  take  the  oaths  without  fear  or 
tremWing,  and  sign  the  creed  which  one  half  of  them 
have  even  the  effrontery  to  refute  in  their  public  dis- 
courses. These  are  our  most  respectable  men,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  political,  religious, .  and  moral  departments  of 
society ! 

Why  then  should  we  be  astonished  to  find  so  much 
lying  and  false  swearing  amongst  the  people?  The  evil 
in  the  one  case  is  not  greater  than  in  the  other.  Both 
do  it  for  the  same  end,  personal  interest ;  but  the  priest 
contrives  by  one  or  two  thundering  oaths  to  establish  the 
security  of  his  fortune  for  life,  and  cansequently,  being 
well  paid  for  one  transgression,  he  has  no  particular 
temptation  to  repeat  it,  in  form ;  but  all  his  life  is  a  lie 
to  his  profession.  The  legislator  frequently  practically 
transgresses,  and  the  priest  is  generally  his  lieutenant  in 
the  transaction;  however,  the  offence  is  respectable,  done 
with  cunning,  and  it  takes  a  considerable  amount  of  pri- 
vate wealth,  and  greater  amount  of  private  patriotism, 
to  bring  the  offender  to  justice.  The  poor  perjurer  is  so 
miserably  paid  for  his  not  more  mercenary  or  interested 
services,  that  he  is  tempted  to  repeat  the  transgression 
frequently,  in  order  to  procure  an  existence.  It  is  a  fact 
that  there  are  many  who  make  a  living  in  London  by 
acting  the  part  of  false  witnesses  in  our  courts  of  justice. 
These  gentlemen  have  even  cards,  which  they  hand  you 
in  the  fashionable  style,  giving  you  a  hint  by  a  whisper 
in  the  ear,  that  they  are  at  your  service  in  any  emer- 
gency, and  are  willing  to  make  up  a  case  for  you.  This 
accounts  for  the  curious  contradictions  that  are  to  be 
found  amongst  witnesses  in  our  police  courts.  One 
swears  that  there  was  gaming  in  a  public-house  at  a  cer- 


tain hour;  another  swears  that  he  was  tljere  at  the  sanie 

time,  and  saw  no  gaming.  The  magistrate  is  confounded, 
and  dismisses  the  case.  It  is  astonishing  how  success- 
ful those  false  witnesses  are.  They  make  it  their  glory 
to  outwit  the  lawyers,  and  many  of  them  are  more 
cunning  than  the  shrewdest  counsel.  There  are  even 
lawyers  of  wealth  and  respectability  who  live  by  suborn- 
ing such  witnesses. 

All  this  is  horrid,  but  who  have  to  answer  for  it.-* 
Look  to  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  land, 
and  you  see  the  very  stock  upon  which  all  such  branches 
grow.  To  lop  off  the  branches  is  of  no  use,  but  this  is 
all  that  our  criminal  judges  are  doing  ;  you  must  destroy 
the  root  and  the  stock  as  well  as  the  branches,  or  young 
shoots  will  come  out  as  soon  as  the  old  ones  perish. 

DUPLICITY. 

•'  Duplex  libelii  dos  est." — /bliop. 

Lackixg  philosophical  perception,  the  world  has  exalted 
simplicity  from  its  native  degradation  at  the  expense  of 
duplicity,  which  is  condemned  to  the  imaginative  shade 
of  ignominy  and  disgrace ;  whereas  simplicity  is  little 
more  than  another  name  for  stupidity,  in  whatever  way 
it  be  employed.  If  you  talk  of  a  simple  natural  pro- 
duction, that  is  of  a  thing  as  having  but  one  character  or 
attribute,  either  the  whole  is  nonsense,  or  there  can  be 
no  value  in  the  thing  spoken  of  till  it  be  united  to  some 
other  thing,  so  as  to  form  a  twofold  or  duplex  existence. 
If  you  talk  of  a  simple  mind,  clear  enough  is  it  you  will 
describe  a  fool.  Whosoever  pours  out  the  whole  of  his 
mind  without  any  reservation,  is  evidently  a  simpleton, 
and  is  no  more  calculated  for  a  truth  or  knowledge-hold- 
ing vessel,  than  is  a  sieve  to  contain  water ;  and  conse- 
quently he  has  none. 

That  the  truth  is  not  to  be  spoken  at  all  times,  needs 
no  proof  to  any  who  have  thought  seriously  on  the  mat- 
ter. That  lies  are  ever  to  be  told,  is  not  so  clear ;  because 
early  impressions  and  priestly  precepts  counteract  reason 
and  the  spirit  of  universal  love. 

The  Delphic  oracle  appears  to  have  been  most  remark- 
ably, because  most  studiously  duplex  in  its  expressions  ; 
for  which  reason  it  might  fairly  be  determined  that  its 
managers  were  in  higher  consciousness  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  really  had  the  people's  welfare  in  view. 
Every  man  in  a  superior  state  will,  and  indeed  must,  iin- 
less  he  lower  himself  to  a  valueless  condition — "  paltei: 
with  us  in  a  double  sense."  This  arises  partly  from  the 
necessities  of  language,  which  is  not  capable  of  holding 
every  delicate,  thoughtful  shape  and  distinction,  which 
powerful  minds  have  ro  utter.  But  it  arises  more  from 
the  fact  of  nature's  duplicity,  which  allows  the  hearer  to 
place  the  speaker's  expressions  on  a  lower  or  higher  level, 
accordingly  to  his  relative  state.  Duplicity,  then,  does 
not  involve  the  idea  of  deception,  unless  it  be  self-decep- 
tion. Men  who  are  not  developed  to  any  interior  con- 
sciousness will,  of  course,  continue  to  demand  that  we 
speak  with  simplicity  and  truth ;  a  demand  as  prepos- 
terous as  to  call  for  a  material  substance,  with  quality 
without  quantity :  and  further,  as  duplicity  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  philosophy,  and  philosophical  speech,  so  tripli- 
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city  pertains  to  expressions  comiug  from  a  stUl  higher 
conscious  state.  Many  individuals  have  perceived  this 
quaUty  in  the  scriptures ;  and  it  might  be  suggested  as 
one  cause  of  reUgious  sectarianism,  founded  on  those 
writings,  that  they  contain  such  threefold  expressions, 
and  that  it  is  necessarily  threefold  for  the  reason  before 
stated.  Language,  at  least  the  English,  though  such 
power  is  vulgarly  attributed  to  the  Egyptian,  or  its  modi- 
fications, cannot  express  religious  emotions  and  pheno- 
mena, without  employing  words  also  used  for  intellectual 
or  natural  phenomena.  If  men  did  endeavour  so  exclu- 
sively to  express  themselves,  their  expressions  would  be, 
and  indeed  are,  immediately  appropriated  to  lower  uses. 
Hence  the  result  of  reading  depends  not  less  upon  the 
reader's  state  than  upon  the  writer's.  Now,  if  there  be  a 
threefold  expression  in  the  scriptures,  and  individuals 
may  be  in  one  or  other  of  three  states,  it  is  arithmetically 
evid  t  n  t  th  at  plenty  of  controversial  fuel  is  necessarily  in  the 
truth  itself,  without  considering  the  additional  quantity 
human  waywardness  wUl  bring  to  the  flames. 

All  the  human  care  possible  will  not  transfer  existences 
from  the  speaker's  to  the  hearer's  mind.  Where  parties 
willingly  commune,  just  conception,  though  probable,  is 
not  certain ;  when  the  will  is  perverse,  expressions  are 
easily  perverted.  C.  L. 

{^As  the  next  and  fin  al  sentence  of  our  correspondent 
is  not  very  intelligibly  expressed,  we  supplant  it  by  say- 
ing that  we  have  no  right  to  say  there  was  any  imposition 
in  the  Delphic  Oracle.  It  was  genuine,  direct  inspira- 
tion. It  would  take  a  very  large  throat  to  swallow  the  ab- 
surdities attaching  themselves  to  a  contrary  supposition.] 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — You  have  in  your  last  number  inserted  an  arti- 
cle which  calls  for  some  remark  from  one  whom  you  have 
classed  amongst  men  without  principle,  without  definite 
object  in  view,  but  the  artificial  settlement  of  inveterate 
quarrels  ;  who  take  no  interest  in  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion (religion),  and  care  not  how  the  dispute  is  settled,  pro- 
vided it  is  settled  amicably  :  men  who  are  indeterminate, 
unprincipled,  apathetic  ;  mere  negative  men,  and  there- 
fore inoperative.  In  this  number  you  class  Deists  and 
Unitarians,  of  whom  i/ou  say,  they  are  neither  believers 
nor  infidels,  but  cold  as  ice  to  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of 
both,  and  extremely  lukewarm  upon  all  religious  subjects. 
This  party  you  denominate  the  Unitarian  party,  which, 
placing  in  the  vanguard,  and  making  extremely  useful  in 
keeping  in  check  the  follies  of  others,  you  declare  to  be^ 
after  all,  nothing.  "  Its  strength  lies  in  silence;  it  has 
no  doctrine,  no  system  ;  it  knows  not  itself;  it  only  de- 
spises the  two  extremes,  and  avoids  them  both.  It  has 
entirely  abandoned  the  whole  field  of  theology."  Now, 
Sir,  if  by  this  description  you  intend  to  designate  inter 
alios,  the  Unitarian  Christian,  I  should  conclude  from 
one  of  the  characteristics  that  you  are  one  of  the  party. 
This  characteristic  is  ignorance  of  the  system.  "  It  knows 
not  itself."  Your  own  description  demonstrates  your 
ignorance  of  the  subject ;  you  know  it  not :  and,  there- 
fore, you  possess  at  least  one  qualification  for  admission 
into  the  fraternity. 

The  great  defect  of  this  party  is  its  negative  character  ; 
its  having  no  doctrine,  no  system.  How,  Sir,  can  you 
says  this  of  the  Unitarian  Christian,  and  still  affix  to  the 
document  the  signature  of  "The  Shepherd."  It  is  true  that 


this  party  gives  a  decided  negative  to  many  of  the  opinions 
now  prevalent  in  the  religious  world :  and  that,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  to  combat  the  national  pre- 
judices of  the  age,  it  is  frequently  compelled  to  adopt  the 
negative  style  of  argumentation,  and  to  eradicate  the 
thorns  and  thistles  which  infest  the  soU.  But  never  yet 
have  I  found  one  of  the  Unitarian  Christians  (and  I  think, 
Mr.  Shepherd,  I  have  known  more  of  them  than  your- 
self) who  thought  of  disencumbering  the  soil  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  rendering  it  fit  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  better  seed,  and  the  production  of  a  more  valua- 
ble crop  than  that  which  is  destroyed. 

To  come  to  the  point.  Is  that  a  negative  system — has 
that  no  doctrine — which  teaches  that  one  ruling  and  per- 
vading Spirit,  whose  character  is  love  and  wisdom,  pro- 
duced, and  presides  over  the  whole  creation,  natural  and 
moral  .f*  Is  that  negative  which  teaches  that  the  Re- 
deemer is  the  chosen  of  the  one  God,  specially  instructedj 
strengthened,  and  empowered,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying to  sinful  man  that  glorious  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God,  which  points  with  certainty  to  a  life  hereafter, 
where  all  shall  receive  according  |to  their  deserts  ?  Is 
that  negative  which  points  to  the  empty  tomb  of  the  once 
bleeding  Saviour,  and  directs  the  eye  to  the  right  hand 
of  the  Majesty  on  high,  where  that  Saviour  sits  enthroned 
in  glory,  the  emblem  and  pledge  of  the  future  exaltation 
of  the  humble  and  devout  believer. 

If,  Mr.  Shepherd,  to  teach  that  there  is  one  overruling 
Providence  constantly  directing  the  powers  of  nature,  for 
the  production  of  universal  good, — to  teach  that  the  spi- 
ritual and  moral  wants  of  our  nature  have  been  provided 
for  in  the  various  dispensations  of  grace,  as  fully  as  the 
natural  ones  have  in  the  material  creation — to  illustrate 
and  enforce  the  doctrine  which  brings  life  and  immorta- 
lity to  light — to  aid  in  the  v/ork  of  purifying  unto  the 
Saviour  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works  ;  if  tliis, 
and  much  more  of  a  like  character,  is  to  be  negative — to 
have  no  doctrine,  no  system,  I  should  wish  to  be  informed 
what  constitutes  a  positive  system  of  doctrines.  It  must 
be  a  conformity  with  the  popular  opinions  (truth  or  pre- 
judices) of  the  day  and  nation.  Thus  the  Primitive 
Christians  were  termed  contemners  and  despisers  of  reli- 
gion and  the  gods  (mere  negative  men),  because  they 
opposed  the  peculiarities  of  heathenism.  Thus  the  Pro- 
testants have  been,  and  still  are,  considered  by  the  Ca- 
tholics as  holding  a  negative  principle,  because  opposed 
to  the  more  glaring  corruptions  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Thus  the  Methodists  are  charged  with  a  negative  charac- 
ter for  rejecting  the  doctrines  of  election  and  reprobation; 
and  thus  the  Unitarian  Christian  is  charged  by  the  self- 
styled  Orthodox,  and,  it  appears,  by  the  advocate  of 
"Universalism,"  with  holding  a  purely  negative  principle, 
without  system  and  without  doctrine,  because  he  devotes 
the  energy  of  his  mind  to  the  eradication  of  that  which  is 
evil  alike  in  every  class  and  in  every  sect.  The  truth  is. 
Sir,  that  all  sects  of  Christians  have  imbibed  from  the 
Gospel  all  its  great  and  leading  features,  and  each  has 
mixed  with  these  his  own  peculiarities.  Your  simile  of 
the  ocean,  the  tides,  the  currents,  the  dashing  to  and  fro, 
&c.,  is  all  very  fine  and  very  pretty,  as  the  ladies  would 
say ;  but.  Sir,  the  agitation  so  frequently  observed,  if  a 
landsman  may  form  an  opinion  (though  you,  Sir,  living 
so  near  the  Thames,  which,  I  suppose,  is  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood very  wide  and  very  like  a  sea,  must  know 
better),  is  often  superficial,  and  does  not  affect  the  great 
body  of  the  water  below.  So  the  dashing  and  the  froth 
of  Polemic  controversy  is  of  the  same  superficial  cha- 
racter, making  sad  havoc,  destruction,  and  shipwreck  of 
the  several  cock-boats  which  men  have  attached  to  the 
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great  vessel,  to  tow  her  safely  itito  port,  whilst  the  vessel 
itself  majestically  presses  forward,  urged  on  steadily  by 
that  strong  undercurrent,  in  which  the  whole  weight  of 
the  water  participates,  and  which  is  consequently  irre- 
sistible. You  say,  truly,  that  the  ebbings  and  flowings 
of  the  human  mind  are  merely  oscillations  between  one 
extreme  and  the  other.  The  true  standard,  therefore, 
must  he  between  the  two.  What  you  denominate  the 
Unitarian  principle  is  not  this  standard  simply  because  it 
is  a  negative.  1  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  Unita- 
rian Christianity  is  no  negative — that  it  has  a  system  and 
doctrine  positive  and  determinate.  Is  there  nothing  po- 
sitive held  in  common  by  Cathohc,  Protestant,  Calvanist, 
and  Arminian  ?  There  is  much.  This  common  Chris- 
tianity the  Unitarian  seizes,  and  giving  to  the  winds  the 
peculiarities  of  each,  abides  by  that  which  is  the  common 
inheritance  of  all  Christians.  But,  again,  you  say  that 
this  Unitarian  party  is  extremely  lukewarm  upon  all  re- 
ligious subjects,  and  has  entirely  abandoned  the  whole 
field  of  theology.  Are  you  not  aware  that,  confessedly 
by  all  parties,  some  of  the  best  and  most  able  defences  of 
our  common  Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  infidelity, 
are  the  productions  of  this  Unitarian  party  ?  Do  you  not 
tell  us  that  whenever  either  extreme  party  has  passed  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  and  risen  above  its  natural  insig- 
nificance, this  party  has  stepped  in,  and  effectually  cor- 
rected the  evil .''  How  is  it  to  do  this '' — how  to  defend, 
successfully,  the  basis  of  all  our  theological  systems? — 
how  check  that  extreme  which  would  carry  the  spirit  of 
scepticism  into  all  our  opinions  ? — and  how  restrain  that 
which,  passing  the  limits  of  authority,  would  palm  on  us 
as  the  oracles  of  God,  the  wild  wanderings  of  a  distem- 
pered imagination  ?  How  do  all  this,  whilst  lukewarm 
on  all  these  subjects,  and  having  entirely  abandoned  the 
whole  field  of  theology  ?  Does  not  all  this  imply  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  just  boundaries  of  theological  specula.- 
tion  as  can  result  only  from  a  patient,  calm,  and  perse- 
vering study  of  the  subject  scarcely  compatible  with  luke- 
warmness  or  indifference  on  all  religious  subjects  ? 

"Audi  alteram  partem"  is  a  maxim  received  and  adopted 
by  this  negative  party  ;  and,  if  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
your  positive,  determinate,  tangible,  "  Universalism,"  I 
should  be  glad  to  obtain  insertion  of  the  foregoing  in  your 
next  Shepherd.  By  the  way,  the  people  about  here  com- 
plain (poor  grovelling  souls)  that  your  positive,  deter- 
minate, &c.  See.  Sec,  is  so  vague,  misty,  and  undefined, 
that  they  can  make  neither  end  nor  side  of  it;  and  they 
are  constantly  enquiring  of  your  friends  "  What  is  this 
system  of  the  Shepherd  ?"  You  will,  therefore,  instruct 
them,  and  relieve  your  friends,  if,  before  you  close  the 
work,  you  tell  us  what  the  system  is. — Yours, 

Padiham,  4th  July,  1835.  H.  D. 

([This  letter  does  not  treat  us  with  perfect  fairness^ 
and  moreover^  it  ends  with  a  taunt.  We  shall  not  reply 
in  the  same  style,  if  we  can  possibly  avoid  it,  but  merely 
show  this  unitarian  that  he  is  more  offended  with  us  for 
casting  a  sort  of  shade  upon  the  sectarian  name  of  Unit- 
arian Christian,  than  for  asserting  anything  which  he 
believes  to  be  false.  Whatever  we  said  of  the  lukewarm- 
ness  of  the  unitarian  party,  we  qualified  by  admitting 
many  honourable  exceptions.  "  There  are  many  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule,  but  this  is  their  prevailing  cha- 
racter," were  the  words  we  employed,  and  therefore  they 
could  be  offensive  to  none  but  those  who  worshipped  the 
name  and  the  party  which  it  designated.  With  regard 
to  the  positive  character  of  unitarianism,  it  holds  it  in 
common  with  every  other  sect  or  party  in  existence ; 
each  has  a  positive,  particular,  or  partial  character,  but 
each  is  negative  in  its  universal  character.    We  don't 


require  to  be  told  that  the  unitarians  preach  the  frith 
of  one  God,  just  and  merciful,  and  so  forth  ;  for  in 
this  they  are  the  disciples  of  the  same  theological  absur- 
dities as  the  churches  of  England  and  Rome,  with  whom 
they  agree  upon  the  subject ;  but  they  are  certainly 
purely  negative  in  respect  to  the  evil  which  proceeds 
from  God,  for  we  know  of  no  sect  of  unitarians  which 
makes  the  deity  all  and  in  all,  or  gives  us  anything  ra- 
tional or  intelligible  upon  the  subject  of  moral  evil. 
They  may  say  that  God  permits  it ;  that  man's  ignorance 
makes  it,  &c. ;  but  all  this  is  purely  negative,  in  the 
universal  sense,  for  it  does  not  ascribe  it  to  the  great 
universal  mind  as  the  positive  cause  of  it.  So  far,  there- 
fore, they  are  negative  universalists,  like  every  other  sect 
in  existence ;  and  aU  their  articles  of  faith  respecting 
Jesus  Christ,  his  manhood,  inspiration,  exaltation,  &c.j 
only  expose  their  limited  views  of  God  and  his  provi 
dence  in  a  more  glaring  light.  If  our  eorrespordent 
imagined  that  we  regarded  the  unitarians,  or  any  other 
party  in  existence,  a.s  purely  and  totally  negative,  in 
respect  to  particular  doctrines,  morals,  &c.,  he  enter- 
tained an  idea  which  never  for  one  instant  of  time  had  a 
lodgment  in  our  imagination.  Every  system,  if  system 
it  can  be  called,  is  a  negative,  which  does  not  reduce  the 
subject  matter  of  which  it  treats  to  some  definite  first 
principle.  Does  unitarianism  do  this  ?  If  so,  pray  where 
are  its  articles  of  faith  to  be  found,  or  if  found,  not  palpably 
and  ludicrously  costradicted  in  their  exposition  and  illus- 
tration }  It  behoves  the  unitarians  to  show  a  unity  in  their 
unitarianism,  before  they  can  lay  claim  to  positive  uni- 
versalism.  We  shall  be  very  happy  to  find  ourselves  mis- 
taken. 

Moreover,  we  did  not  allude  to  the  unitarian  Christians 
alone,  but  to  the  deists  and  unitarians  together,  which 
party  we  classed  under  the  name  of  the  unitarian  party. 
We  could  never  have  committed  such  an  egregious  blun- 
der, as  to  affirm  that  the  unitarian  Christians  ''  were  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  party  in  the  land,"  for  it  is 
really  the  smallest  and  most  unpopular  of  all  religious 
denominations ;  but  the  spirit  of  negative  deism,  which 
is  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the  whole  of  that  class  of 
people  who  generally  go  by  the  name  of  deists,  and  is 
also  the  spirit  of  the  unitarian  Christians— is  the^  spirit 
to  which  we  alluded  under  the  name  of  the  unitariau 
party.  Jf  our  correspondent  does  not  understand  what 
negative  deism  is,  we  will  explain  it.  It  is  that  sort  of 
deism  which  nominally  professes  the  existence  of  a  God, 
and  yet  either  denies  his  interference  witli  worldly  affairs, 
or  admits  only  a  partial  interference.  This  latter  is  the 
unitarian  Christian's  doctrine,  and  also  the  doctrine  of 
the  trinitarian  Christian.  One  is  a  unitarian  negative, 
the  other  a  trinitarian  negative.  Our  correspondent  says 
Jesus  Christ  was  chosen  of  God  :  ask  him  if  Mahomet 
was  not  chosen  of  God  also. 

"\Yere  he  to  read  the  Shepherd  carefully,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  he  would  understand  it.  It  only  wants  the 
will.  Colonel  Sibthorpe  complained  last  week,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  Hotiss  had  not  been  put  in 
possession  of  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Reform  Bill,  and  maintained  that  it  was  a  very 
foolish  mode  of  procedure  to  require  an  acknowledgment 
of  a  principle  where  no  principle  was  seen.  This  is  the 
common  cant  of  the  spirit  of  opposition,  and  therefore 
we  pass  it  over  without  much  concern.  But  many  have 
acknowledged  themselves  pleased  and  satisfied  with  our 
universalism,  and  this  is  quite  enough  to  make  the  ba- 
lance even,  and  give  repose  to  our  minds.  W'e  know 
that  the  positive  and  negative  division  of  the  subject  has 
puzzled  many,  and  very  probably  the  fault  has  been 
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own.  Some  one  better  qualified^  perhaps,  may  soon  ap- 
pear, and  make  it  more  intelligible.  Of  its  infallible 
truth,  and  truly  philosophical  accuracy,  however,  we 
are  perfectly  and  uadeceivably  satisfied.  But  the  great- 
est blunder  into  which  our  readers  aud  opponents  fall, 
is  that  of  taking  the  negative  in  a  had  sense.  The  nega- 
tive is  as  useful  in  its  place  as  the  positive ;  only  there 
are  separate  or  sexual  departments  in  nature  for  each. 
We  shall  attempt  to  throw  some  light  on  this  subject 
beforewe  close  .] 

swords"  AND^GUNST        " 

Swords  are  not  so  ancient  as  many  other  weapons  of  de- 
fence used  in  war.  The  club,  the  pole-axe,  the  spear, 
and  the  lance,  are  no  doubt  more  ancient.  Swords  have 
not  been  generally  used,  till  within  the  last  four  or  five 
centuries.  Birmingham  has  been  famous  for  the  manu- 
facture of  them  for  many  centuries,  and  no  doubt  from 
its  earliest  infancy.  Previous  to  the  American  war, 
however,  English  swords  fell  into  disrepute,  and  applica- 
tion was  made,  October  1st,  1783,  for  leave  to  import 
swords  and  sword-blades  from  Germany.  A  member  of 
the  board  of  trade,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  wrote  to  INIr.Eyre,  of  Sheffield,  to  inform  him 
of  this  fact,  and  to  solicit  such  information  as  would  en- 
able him  to  rebut  the  statements  made  upon  the  inferiority 
of  the  English  blades.  The  people  of  Sheffield  were 
makers  of  cutting  instruments  of  the  more  civil  kind  ; 
Mr.  Eyre,  therefore,  referred  the  letter  to  Mr.  Gill,  of 
Birmingham.  Mr.  Gill  memorialised  the  lords  of  the 
treasury,  stating  that  swords  could  be  made  by  him  equal 
to  the  German  ones. 

In  1786,  one  of  the  East  India  orders  was  divided 
among  the  English  and  German  manufacturers.  Mr. 
Gill  obtained  an  order  from  the  board  to  have  the  swords 
of  the  two  countries  tried  by  a  test  which  reduced  the 
blade  from  thirty-six  inches  to  twenty-nine,  from  hilt  to 
point,  by  forcing  it  into  a  curved  state.  Four  swords 
only  were  rejected,  out  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty-four,  presented  by  Mr.  Gill ;  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  were  presented  by  the  German 
manufacturers ;  one  thousand  four  hundred  were  re- 
ceived, and  twenty-eight  rejected;  the  other  English 
makers  presented  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty- four,  out  of  which  only  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred were  received,  and  one  thousand  and  eighty -four 
rejected  ;  this  being  in  proportion  of  one  to  thirteen  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Gill's  swords,  as  compared  with  the  foreign 
ones,  and  one  to  one  thousand  as  compared  with 
the  others  made  m  England.  Sword-blades  are  made 
from  the  best  cast  steel,  and  considerable  skill  is  required, 
in  addition  to  the  best  materials,  to  forge  them  to  stand 
the  test  which  they  are  always  put  to.  Upon  this, 
therefore,  the  first  operation,  depends  their  quality.  They 
are  taken  from  the  forge,  and  undergo  the  first  proof. 
They  are  struck  upon  a  cylindrical  block  of  wood,  upon 
both  edges,  the  operator  using  all  his  strength.  They 
are  then  struck  with  great  force  upon  each  side  upon  a 
fiat  slab  of  very  hard  wood.  One  end  is  then  placed  be- 
tween two  fixed  bars  of  iron,  and  a  hand-wrench  applied 
to  the  other,  till  the  point  forms  almost  a  right  angle 
with  the  shoulder.  If  in  any  of  these  operations  the 
blade  breaks,  cracks,  or  does  not  recover  its  shape,  it  is 
returned  to  the  forger,  who  is  at  the  loss  of  his  labour 
and  the  steel.  When  a  bad  lot  of  steel  has  been  in  use, 
I  have  known  nineteen  out  of  twenty  break.  A  good 
workmen,  with  good  materials,  will  forge  fifty  blades 
without  producing  a  bad  one.     From   the   time  of  the 


French  Revolution  till  1814,  a  considerable  trade  Avas 
carried  on  in  Birmingham  in  this  business. 

In  this,  like  all  other  trades  where  the  demand  is  great, 
many  divisions  of  labour  take  place,  and  it  forms  about 
twenty  distinct  branches,  exclusive  of  the  preparers  of 
the  materials,  toolmakers,  &c.  Many  thousands  found 
employment  in  Birmingham  during  the  war.  Some  few 
made  fortunes,  but  many  were  reduced  to  penury,  after 
the  peace  of  1814. 

Guns. — Though  the  sword  and  the  gun  are  equal  com- 
panions in  war,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  of  equal 
original.  I  have  already  observed,  that  the  sword  was 
the  manufacture  of  Birmingham  in  the  time  of  the  Bri- 
tons. But  tradition  tells  us.  King  William  was  once 
lamenting,  "  That  guns  were  not  manufactured  in  his 
dominions,  but  that  he  was  obliged  to  procure  them  from 
Holland  at  a  great  expense,  and  gi'eater  difficulty."  Sir 
Richard  Newdigate,  one  of  the  members  for  the  county, 
being  present,  told  the  king  "  That  genius  resided  in 
Warwickshire,  and  that  he  thought  his  constituents 
could  answer  his  majesty's  wishes."  The  king  was 
pleased  with  the  remark,  and  the  member  posted  to  Bir- 
mingham. Upon  application  to  a  person  in  Digbeth, 
whose  name  I  forget,  the  pattern  was  executed  with  pre- 
cision, which,  when  presented  to  the  royal  board,  gave 
entire  satisfaction.  Orders  were  immediately  issued  for 
large  numbers,  which  have  been  so  frequently  repeated, 
that  they  never  lost  their  road ;  and  the  ingenious  artists 
have  been  so  amply  rewarded,  that  they  have  rolled  in 
their  carriages  to  this  day.  Thus  the  same  instrument 
which  is  death  to  one  man,  is  genteel  life  to  another. — 
Guest's  edition  of  Hutton's  Birmingham. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  letter  of  a  Mechanic  from  Liverpool  reached  us 
only  a  few  days  ago ;  it  almost  lost  its  way  for  want  of  an 
address.  "  To  the  Editor  of  Shepherd"  is  not  a  suflficient 
direction  in  such  a  place  as  London.  We  have  sent  it  to 
its  proper  quarter,  but  should  not  advise  him  to  come  to 
London. 

We  perceive  that  Sir  Richai-d  Phillips  has  published  a 
Avork  called  a  "  New  System  of  Natural  Philosophy," 
which  professes  to  overturn  the  principles  of  natural 
science  which  have  hitherto  been  current  in  society.  We 
shall  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  it  before  we  part,  as 
Sir  Richard  is  an  original  character,  and  has  a  good  ge- 
nius for  chemical  and  physical  science,  except  that  it  is 
monstrously  deformed  by  certain  absurd  atheistical  no- 
tions, which  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  can  understand. 
One  of  the  greatest  geniuses  which  Germany  ever  pro- 
duced, namely,  Schelling,  was  of  opinion  that  universal 
being  divided  itself  into  three  great  stages:  first,  chaos; 
second,  nature;  and  third,  the  reign  of  an  Universal 
Spirit,  who  is  not  yet  brought  forth,  but  will  he.  This 
an  excellent  writer  of  our  own  country  calls  a  splendid 
piece  of  philosophical  lunacy  ;  but  it  is  a  very  good  em- 
blem of  the  progress  of  society.  How  men  of  genius  can 
run  so  wild  is  hard  to  understand.  We  suspect  it  is 
merely  from  a  love  of  singularity  in  many  cases.  Sir 
Richard  is  not  a  whit  less  fantastical,  with  his  dancing 
atoms  of  oxygeii  and  hydrogen  as  the  great  creators  of  all 
things.     "  These  are  thy  gods,  O  Israel." 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

As  many  of  our  readers  experience  some  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  twofold  division  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive, which  characterises  our  doctrine  of  universalism, 
we  shall  attempt  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject, 
and  afterwards,  according  to  promise,  condense  our 
views  into  the  short  compass  of  a  general  synopsis,  or 
set  of  articles,  with  which  we  shall  conclude  the  Shep- 
herd. We  cannot  do  better  than  close  with  the  very 
same  subject  with  which  we  commenced,  for  Nature 
herself  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever;  and 
all  the  progress  of  human  intellect  is  nothing  else  than  a 
movement  from  an  imperfect  to  a  more  perfect  view  of 
the  same  eternal  subjects,  in  which  there  are  no  variable- 
ness nor  shadow  of  turning.  Any  change  which  we  ex- 
perience is  merely  that  of  position  and  clearness  of 
vision,  by  which  more  light  appears  to  our  mental  eye 
upon  the  phenomena  of  Nature. 

Now  be  it  remembered  that  we  are  making  no  boast 
of  our  ability  to  explain  or  illustrate  the  sublime  doctrine 
of  universalism,  in  such  a  manner  as  necessarily  to  capti- 
vate the  fancy  of  the  general  reader.  This  power  neither 
belongs  to  us  nor  to  any  one  else,  though  there  be  many 
in  the  world  who  are  much  better  qualified  to  investigate 
and  illustrate  the  subject  than  we  are,  provided  only  they 
had  imbibed  the  primitive  principles.  What  we  can  do, 
we  do;  we  throw  out  our  thoughts  amongst  the  countless 
myriads  of  our  fellow  creatures,  without  knowing  what 
impression  they  make,  and  without  much  study  of  the 
previous  state  of  the  reader's  mind,  for  that  state  is  so 
infinitely  variegated  amongst  such  a  mass  of  thinkers, 
that  the  study  of  it  would  only  render  our  minds  more 
confused.  We  catch  as  much  as  possible  the  general  and 
prevailing  sentiments  of  large  masses,  and  we  illustrate 
them  in  a  similar  way,  by  analogies  as  universal  and 
generally  accepted  and  undisputed  as  possible ;  because 
we  conceive  we  have  to  begin  with  the  Jbroad  basis  of 
thought  to  lay  a  sure  foundation  in  universal  principles, 
before  we  can  profit  much  by  the  investigation  of  isolated 
facts.  Facts  we  know  are  the  foundation  of  universal 
principles;  and  therefore  the  cavillist  may  say  we  ought 
to  treat  of  insulated  facts  alone,  as  in  these  alone  consists 
eternal  truth.  We  reply,  "  there  is  no  truth  in  a  fact." 
What  is  a  fact,  but  merely  a  guide  to  the  discovery  of 
truth?  Truth  is  a  principle,  and  if  we  do  not  attain  to 
the  knowledge,  the  inward  perception,  comprehension, 
and  incorporation  of  that  principle,  facts  are  not  of  the 
slightest  use  to  us. 

Now  how  long  are  we  to  be  thua  hunting  after  facts.? 


How  many  facts  must  we  have  before  we  can  discover  a 
universal  principle.''  How  large  a  capacity  of  memory 
must  we  be  possessed  of,  before  we  can  know  the  truth? 
How  many  books  must  we  read,  how  many  languages 
must  we  learn,  how  many  sciences  must  we  comprehend? 
We  ask  again,  how  many?  No  man  can  answer,  for 
there  is  no  end  to  human  learning,  no  limits  to  the  num- 
ber of  literary  and  scientific  productions,  no  termination 
to  discoveries  and  inventions.  We  may  wait  till  dooms- 
day before  we  know  the  truth,  and  not  even  find  it  then, 
if  it  cannot  be  found  without  a  combination  and  compre- 
hension of  all  known  and  knowable  facts. 

We  maintain,  that  very  few  facts  are  necessary  to 
know  the  truth;  that  men  of  capacious  memories  and 
splendid  talents,  brilliant  meteors  of  intellect,  who  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  all  the  puny  creatures  of  the  same  species 
who  attempt  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  intellectual  life  in 
their  presence,  are  really  as  far  from  the  truth  as  those 
simple,  unfurnished,  little  apartments  of  mind,  who 
merely  take  general  and  comprehensive  views  of  creation, 
and  reduce  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  one  general 
principle.  Such  men  are  the  true  men  of  judgment,  the 
real  pilots  and  mechanists  of  society  after  all,  by  whose 
moderate  and  temperate  views  of  things  the  over-excited 
brains  of  poetical  statesman  and  theoretical  mechanics  are 
finally  subdued,  after  having  suggested  a  few  useful  and 
ingenious  hints  amidst  a  rubbish  of  sophistry  and  splen- 
did philosophical  insanity. 

Of  those  facts  the  most  important  are  the  fundamental 
facts  of  all  science.  Now  the  very  first  and  only  funda. 
mentjl  facts  of  all  human  knowledge,  are  what  we  call 
the  positive  and  negative  forces,  but  a  thousand  other 
names,  such  as  active  and  passive,  male  and  female,  &c., 
may  do  quite  as  well.  We  maintain  that  universal  nature 
resolves  itself  into  these  two,  in  all  conceivable  {circum- 
stances,  without  a  single  exception.  These,  therefore, 
are  the  pillars  of  truth. 

Notwithstanding,  there  is  no  power  in  nature  which  is 
exclusively  either  active  or  passive,  positive  or  negative, 
but  each  is  both  active  and  passive,  and  more  or  less  so 
in  different  circumstances;  the  negative  or  passive  is  the 
weakest  in  that  capacity  in  which  it  is  viewed  as  a  nega- 
tive, but  it  may  be  the  strongest  in  another  capacity  in 
which  it  acts  positively.  Thus  woman  is  negative  to 
man  in  a  political  capacity,  but  she  is  positive  to  man  in 
a  sentimental  and  moral,  or  feeling  capacity.  Hence 
women  in  general  give  place  upon  political  subjects,  and 
man  bows  to  the  superior  delicacy  of  woman  on  moral 
subjects.  This  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  all;  conse- 
quently the  following  paradoxical  doctrine  necessarilj 
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comes  out  of  these  two  premises,  namely,  that  men  and     self  positive  or  negative  in.  all  this?     Every  man  who 
women  are  boih  positive  and  rtegative  to  each  other.     If    knows  the  meaning  of  words  would  immediately  reply. 


so  much  water  is  thrown  into  the  fire  as  entirely  to  ex- 
tinguish it,  the  fire  is  negative  to  the  water;  iDut  if  on 
the  contrary  the  water  is  overcome,  and  the  fire  recovers 
its  strength,  then  the  water  is  negative  to  the  fire. 

Apply  this  mode  of  reasoning  to  our  universal  princi= 
pies,  and  the  whole  doctrine  becomes  palpable  enough. 


Negative,  certainly ;  merely  passive ;  the  will  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  it.  But  this  is  merely  a  model  or  em- 
blem of  the  Nature  of  the  infidel,  materialist,  or  atheist. 
His  universe  works  in  this  involuntary  manner,  without 
the  operation  of  a  will,  and  without  any  purpose  or  in- 
tention.   Consequently,  in  the  highest  and  most  compre- 


There  must  be  two  views  of  every  subject— one  for  evil,     hensive  sense  of  the  word,  he  is  a  negative  universalist 


or  disunion  and  contention;  another  for  good,  or  union 
and  peace.  Now  every  doctrine  is  either  positive  or 
negative  to  one  of  tho^e  two  objects,  for  every  doctrine  is 
supposed  to  have  a  practical  tendency. 

All  the  sectarian  doctrines  of  religion  and  politics,  (we 
speak,  however,  in  the  Shepherd,  chiefly  of  the  former). 


By  infusing  a  will  and  an  intelligence  into  Nature  we 
make  it  active  and  positive,  and  thus  reverse  its  cha- 
racter." 

Thus,  then,  it  is  evident  we  stand  on  the  opposite  side 
of  every  sect  of  believers  or  unbelievers  under  Heaven. 
Christians,  Mahometans,  Pagans,  Infidels,  Atheists,  all 


are  positive  in  respect  to  the  first  of  those  objects,  because     are  negative  in  their  universal  philosophy  ;  and  if  they 


they  produce  the  effect  of  evil  and  contention,  whilst  the 
doctrines  of  universalism  are  negative  in  this  sense; 
Consequently  our  friend  from  Padibam  last  week  was 
perfectly  correct  in  saying  that  unitarianism  ws.^  positive 
in  its  character,  and  we  wercivrovg  in  denying  it;  but  it 
is  positive  in  malam  partem,  that  is,  in  the  bad  sense  of 
the  term,  inasmuch  as  it  propogates  a  doctrine  of  sepa- 
ration, by  dividing  God  from  the  universe  at  large,  and 
ri'garding  evil,  and  all  the  errors,  and  deceptions,  and 
follies  of  human  character,  as  some  excrescence  upon  na- 
tute,  with  which  God  ha?  no  active  but  merely  a  passive 
concern;  that  is,  he  do.s  not  actively  create  those  evils, 
but  merely  passively  permits  them.  This  is  the  charac- 
ter of  every  religion  under  heaven;  ihey  are  all  positive 
in  this  evil  sense,  and  we  acknowledge  ourselves  decidedly 
negative. 

But  let  us  reverse  the  picture,  and  take  the  second 
object  in  view,  merely  union,  liberality,  and  charity. 
Herp,  now,  we  find  them  all  negative  together.  They 
cannot  teach  charity,  because  they  deny  the  divinity 
of  each  other's  mission.  They  cannot  reconcile  their 
own  with  others'  doctrines.  They  give  one  doctrine  only 
a  heavenly  origin,  and  ascribe  all  the  rest  to  some  other 
extraneous  power,  which  some  call  one  thing,  some  ano- 
ther. They  cannot  ascribe  all  to  one  great  fountain,  all 
to  God,  as  the  active,  not  meiely  passive,  cause  of  all 
those  varieties  of  thought ;  consequently,  they  must  be 
negative  universalists;  whilst  we,  in  direct  opposition  to 
them  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  are  positive  universal- 
ists. If  this  is  not"plhin  and  intelligible,  we  are  almost 
inclined  to  think  that  the  fault  is  not  in  us,  but  in  the 
reader  himself. 

But  still,  the  infidel,  the  materialist,  and  the  atheist, 
rfiSy  reply,  "Upon  what  authority  do  you  call  us  nega 


are  not,  let  them  come  and  show  us  and  our  readers  that 
they  are  not,  and  not  accuse  us  of  ignorance,  who  know 
them  better  than  they  know  themselves.  That  we  stand 
alone  as  positive  universalists  we  affirm  ;  and  it  is  our 
first  and  strongest  wish  to  see  the  world  adopt  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  charity  and  general  unity,  which  positive  u«i- 
versalism  alone  can  tench. 

But  then  we  affirmed  that  both  the  negative  and  po*!- 
tive  are  good  in  their  place  ;  for  all  nature  is  a  wise  and 
infallible  system,  under  the  guidance  of  an  infinite,  omni- 
present, omni-active  mind.     Assuredly  we  said  so,  and 
still  affirm  it ;  but  although  every  thing  is  good  in  its 
place,  every  cause,  every  instrument  of  Nature,  has  its 
work  or  sphere  of  operation.     Evil  itself  is  good,  as  we 
have  already  shown.   Good  for  a  temporary  lesson  in  the 
mysteries  of  Nature,  without  which  wc  could  not  be  two- 
fold intellectual  beings,  and,  consequently,  could  not  be 
beings  at  all:  could  haveneither  thought  nor  action.  But 
evil  is  not  the  object  sought;  it  is  merely  a  mean  to  an 
end.     Disunion  has  been  useful,   as  we  have  frequently 
shown,  but  union  is  more  productive  of  happiness.    Sec- 
tarian doctrines,  or  negative  universalism,  liave  produced 
disunion,  and  never  can  effect  any  thing  else;  but  they 
investigate  facts,  sharpen  the  intellect,   and  prepare  thft 
human  mind  for  positive  universalism,  which  alone  can 
take  us  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  out  of  the  House  of 
Bondage.     The  application,  therefore,  of  a  doctrine  of 
negative  universalism,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  re- 
conciliation amongst  men  is  a  vain  and  foolish  attempt  of 
an  ignorant  mind,  which  has  never  analysed  Nature  cor- 
recily,  nor  discovered  her  two  everlasting  pillars  of  posi-^ 
tive  and  negative  action.     Yet,  although  sects  fail,  and 
ever  must  fail,  in  the  attempt  to  bring  forth  union  by  a 
divisive  doctrine,  they  are  still  doing  good,  and  preparing 


tive  universalists,  since  we  also  acknowledge  with  you  the  way  by  the  destruction  of  one  another.    They  are  re- 

that  all  opinions  originate  in  one  source?"     We  reply,  moving  the  stones,  and  ploughing  the.field  for  him  who 

"  You  are  negative  by  your  own  'profession.     It  is  even  sows  the  seed  of  the  Word.     Whilst,  at  the  same  time, 

your  boast  to  be  purely  negative,    since  you   deny   the  there  is  not  one  party  amongst  them  which  has  not  some 

operation  of  will  or  intelligence  in   the  movements  of  pecuHar  doctrine  characteristic  of  itself,  which  is  of  essen- 

Nature.     Suppose  my  body  is  making  particular  gesti-  tial  importance  to  the  tranquihzation  of  society,  and  the 

culations,  over  which  I  have  no  control;  suppose  1  were  reconciliation  of  men.                                                            ' 

rolling  down  a  hill  and  could  not  stop  ;  suppose  my  mus-  From  what  we  have  now  said  respecting  positive  ami 

cles  were  contracting  and  dilating  themselves  in  spite  of  negative,  we  hope  it  is  evident  to  our  readers,  that  when 

my  will,   and  giving  a  thousand  antic  features  to  my  we  use  the  two  terms  without  particularly  defining  otit 

countenance  and  ipositions  »f  'body — whether    m      my-  acceptation  of  them,  we  use  thtem  in  theinintversd,  and 
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net  in  their  partial  sense  ;  that  when  we  call  a  sect  or 
pmrty  negative,  we  mean  in  respect  to  its  universal  views 
of  Nature,  an<l  the  workings  of  providence  and  the  des- 
tiny of  man  ;  for,  in  the  opposite  sense  of  the  word,  the 
venr  doctrine  which  we  designate  as  negative  becomes  a 
positive.  Most  probably  we  have  erred  in  not  being  suf- 
ficiently explicit  upon  the  subject.  We  have  not  all  our 
wits  at  command,  when  they  happen  to  be  called  for, 
and  we  cannot  altogether  place  ourselves  in  the  mental 
circumstances  of  those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
think  as  we  do.  We  are,  therefore  very  apt  to  be  misled 
by  an  idea  that  we  are  more  intelligible  than  we  really 
are  to  the  general  reader,  to  whom  the  whole  process  of 
reasoning  is  a  novelty,  even  although  the  subject  appears 
childishly  simple,  and  incontrovertible  in  our  own  esti- 
■Mtion.  But  we  have  no  fear  of  the  doctrine  failing  into 
disrepute,  though  we  should  never  write  another  syllable 
in  its  favour.  1 1  is  dear  as  sunshine,  and  raatliematicaily 
certain,  that  no  peace,  either  political  or  religious,  can  be 
effected  without  it.  Forget  it,  if  you  can  ;  distress  will 
force  yoH  into  it.  Fell  Necessity  is  your  teacher,  and 
ia  bis  h«nd  we  leava  you.  Tti£  Sll£PH£ftD. 

^C  H  I  L  D  R  E  N. 

"Oi.n  maids  and  old  bachelors*  children  are  always  well 
breil."  This  is  an  old  proverb,  which  implies  that  we 
are  much  more  confident  and  successful  in  the  theory 
dian  in  the  practice  of  education.  In  theory  we  have  it 
all  our  own  way  ;  our  minds  are  cool,  our  tempers  are 
undisturbed.  The  dulness,  the  obstinacy,  and  perversity 
of  tlie  young  brats,  are  merely  ideas  which  flicker  in  our 
own  brain,  and  come  or  go  at  the  word  of  command.  Not 
90  in  the  practical  department.  The  powers  we  contend 
with  are  then  real ;  and  though,  like  Captain  Bobadil, 
we  had  subdued  them  all  in  imagination  long  ago, 
like  Captain  Bobatlil  also,  we  flinch  before  them 
when  the  contest  becomes  serious.  Hence  all  fathers 
and  mothers,  like  the  authors  of  books,  experience 
all  the  difficulties  of  rearing  and  educating  children  ;  and 
bachelors  and  maids,  like  the  critics  and  reviewers,  point 
out  the  faults  which  the  others  have  committed — the 
weakness  and  ignorance  of  human  nature  which  they 
have  displayed. 

The  advices  which  are  pfiven  to  parents,  guardians,  and 
teachers  by  these  doctrinaires  of  education  are  ludicrous 
to  one  who  has  any  experience  of  the  discipline  of  chil- 
dren. One  says  you  must  stuiiy  their  tempers  ;  another 
says  you  must  allure  them  by  kindness,  indulgence,  and 
tenderness  ;  another  (but  such  instructors  are  now  almost 
forcMy  silenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  age)  rudely  exclaims, 
"  study  no  tempers  ;  let  them  study  yours.  Show  them 
no  indulgence,  unless  upon  condiiions  of  obedience.  Don't 
be  passive  to  them,  but  make  them  first  passive  to  you. 
The  pupil  is  the  clay,  and  the  master  is  the  potter."  This 
latter  is  the  old  system,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  upon 
the  subject,  that  the  discipline  and  sulyugation  of  former 
times  were  much  greater  than  now.  The  present  age  is 
an  age  of  insubordination  and  disobedience,  both  in  fa- 
milies, schnok,  and  the  higher  departments  of  political 
govtrnnieut. 


I  consider  all  of  these  modes  of  discipline  indispensa- 
bly necessary  in  certain  circumstances.     With  the  poor 
there   is  a   greater  necessity   of  bodily   punishment  of 
children  than  with  the  rich  ;  for  their  domestic  accom- 
modation  being  extremely  unfavourable  for  the  proper 
training  of  youth,  and  the  total  privation  of  all  tho'-e  ju- 
venile amusements  and  toys  which   so  continuously  em- 
ploy the  activity  of  the  children  of  the  aristocracy,  make 
it  a  matter  of  greater  difliculty  for  the  poor  man  to  keep 
his  children  out  of  mischief  at  home,  or  from  the  com- 
pany of  depraved  companions  abroad.     The  rod  becomes 
then  an  indispensable  prescription,  only  for  want  of  a 
better.     It  is  the  lot  of  the  poor,   and  they  cannot  with 
safety  dispense  with  it,  until  they  enjoy  the  same  advan- 
tages as  the  rich.     But  even  the  rich  are  losers  by  the 
indulgences   of  youth.     It  is  the  rational  or  indulgent 
system  of  instruction  in  the  nursery,  where  the  rod  ought 
to  be  the  master,  instead  of  a  horse  to  ride  upon,  that 
makes  them  so  imperious  and  supercilious  in  their  con. 
duct.  They  suffer  no  contradiction  in  infancy  and  youth, 
and  they  cannot  bear  it  in  adult  age.     The  school  of  op. 
position  and  restriction  would  implant  a  finer  spirit  of 
order  and  discretion  than  can  ever  be  acquired  under  the 
regimen  of  their  supple  mammas  and  their  obE>equious 
nursery-maids.     In  a  world  like  this  the  training  of  hu- 
man  beings  to  the  observation  of  rules,   be  they  ever  so 
trifling,  is  of  essential  importance  to  the  formation  of  a 
good  character.    If  we  had  less  indulgence  of  petty  whims 
in  youth,  we  should  have  less  seli-will  and  overbeariog 
obstinacy  in  mature  age.     Therefore  it  i£  more  neces- 
sary for  the  pupil  to  study  the  character  and  tem})er  of  the 
master,  than  the  master  of  his  pupil ;  for  it  is  the  miod 
of  the  pupil,  and  not  of  the  master,  which  is  to  be  formed. 
Notwithstanding  what  I  have  said  above  does  not  cast 
any  disparagement  upon  the  opposite  system,  when  the 
two  systems  are  used  in  conjunction.     Every  individual 
possessed  of  a  will  ought  to  have  a   certain  amount  of 
indulgence  conceded  to  that  individual  in  every  age  and 
condition  of  life.     All  the  hap{)iness  of  human  life  con- 
sists in  obeying  our  will.     This  obedience  without  doubt 
frequently  leads  us  by  our  own  ignorance  and  perversity 
into  very  great  misfortunes,  but  these  were  unforeseen  at 
the   commencement   of    the   voluntary  movement.      A 
child  being  destitute  of  experience,  requires  more  fre- 
quent opposition   to  his  voluntary  movements  than  aa 
adult;  but  his  ignorance  and  inexpeiience  of  the  evils  of 
life  only   teach   us   to  place  him  f/equently  in  circum- 
stances where  he  may  indulge  his  own  will  to  the  utmost 
extent  without  doing  any  injury  to  himself  or  others,  and 
not  altogether  to  deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  of  volun- 
tary action. 

These  two  systems  of  voluntary  action  are,  after  all, 
nothing  but  our  positive  and  negative  system  of  Nature. 
You  may  call  which  you  will  the  positive;  they  are  bath 
positive  in  one  sense,  and  negative  in  another.  But  by 
whatever  names  you  designate  them,  it  is  still  true  that 
both  modes  of  discipline  are  useful,  and  that  the  excla- 
sive  adoption  of  one  or  other  system  would  be  an  act  of 
foUy  o'l  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  destructive  to  the 
temper  and  morals  of  his  pupUs.  They  are  nothing  else 
hut  the  incorporation  of  the  two  tgteat  universal  priaoi- 
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pies  of  law  and  liberty,  each  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  public  and  private  life,  and  human  wisdom 
ought  only  to  be  exercised  in  the  attempt  to  determine  a 
just  proportion  between  them,  and  not  to  elevate  one  as 
the  superior  of  the  other. 

The  indulgent  system,  which  is  now  the  order  of  the 
day,  is  most  probably  an  extravagance  on  one  side  of  the 
question,  which  experience  will  cure  by  repeated  disap- 
pointments, and  the  result  will  bean  intermediate  course 
composed  of  the  severities  and  restrictions  of  law,  and 
the  indulgencies  of  liberty.  We  cannot  alter  nature,  or 
dispense  with  any  of  the  ingredients  of  society  or  huma- 
nity.    We  can  only  effect  new  compounds.        TOTUS. 

PROPHECYING. 

Prophecy  divides  itself  into  a  great  many  subdivisions  ; 
such  as  presentiments  or  forebodings ;  dreams;  visions; 
auricular  communications  ;  scientific  and  logical  calcula- 
tions, &c.     But  in  all  of  its  departments  the  same  uni- 
versal law  which  our  doctrine  reveals  always  manifests 
itself,  namely,  the  mixture  of  the  good  and  the  evil,  the 
true  and  the  false.     With  respect  to  auricular  communi- 
cations, dreams,  and  visions,  much  infidelity  prevails  in 
the  world  ;    but  nothing  of  individual  experience  can  be 
more  certain,  than  that  in  this  way  many  striking  predic- 
tions of  future  events  have  been  made.     We  ourselves 
have  been  witnesses  to  several ;  and  the  countless  testi- 
monies  of  the  most  respectable  witnesses  in  all  ages  and 
countries  compel  us,  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  to  receive 
them  as  facts ;  nor  can  the  obstinate  credulity  of  those 
who  reject  them  ever  pretend  to  the  virtue  of  liberality. 
The  liberality  of  this  pseudo-philosophic   age   is   only 
liberality  in  embryo,  not  yet  quickened,  far  less  brought 
forth.      Notwithstanding,   we  consider  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  our  character,  that  the  reader  should 
understand  that  in  all  cases  this  gift  of  prophecy  is  more 
an  evil  than  a  good,  and  is  by  no  means  to  be  coveted. 
It  is  a  species  of  disease,  because  it  is  not  the  usual  or 
common  life  of  humanity.     It  is  neither  unnatural  nor 
preternatural,  but  an  exception  to  the  every-day  condi- 
tion of  terrestrial  beings,  whose  reason  whould  be  dis- 
turbed  and  suspended  by  much  intercourse  with  the 
spiritual  world.     Consequently,  it  is  principally  to  fools, 
or  very  simple  and  ignorant  and  narrow-minded  people, 
that  such  a  gift  of  prescience  belongs.     In  our  eyes,  there 
is  no  dignity  in  the  character  of  a  prophet.     Some  few 
exceptions  there  have  been  to  this  sweeping  denunciation, 
but  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  they  have  in  gene- 
ral been  and  still  are  simpletons.     We  do  not  except  the 
prophets  of  the  Bible,  who  are  merely  specimens  of  the 
whole  family  of  seers,  which  still  exists  amongst  every 
people.     In  times  of  great  political  agitation  these  cha- 
racters are  more  numerous,  and  their  faculties  more  re- 
markably developed  ;  hence  arose  the  singular  instances 
of  prophecy  which  appeared  in  France  at  the  time  of  the 
French  revolution,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  deter- 
mined incredulity ;  which  now,  when  recorded,  make  as 
little  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  prepossessed  unbe- 
lievers, as  the  opinions  of  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  D'Hj-I- 
bach,  upon  the  mind  of  a  Christian.     Probably  the  whole 


history  of  prophecy,  even  of  Jewish  prophecy  iiself,  does 
not  furnish  more  wonderful  examples  than  those  of  the 
French  prophet  Cazotte,  a  man  intimately  known  to  the 
nobility  and  literati  of  the  age,  though  rather  retired  in 
his  habits,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  his  times.  Having  escaped  from  the  Abbey  on 
the  2nd  of  September,  1792,  a  friend  congratulated  him 
on  his  liberty.  Cazotte  replied,  '•'  In  three  days  I  shall 
be  guillotined."  He  then  related  the  vision  on  tht 
authority  of  which  he  spoke,  and  it  was  literally  ac- 
com  plished. 

We  have  before  us  a  work  of  Doctor  Johann  Heindrich 
Jung-Stilling,  late  professor  of  the  universities  of  Heidel- 
berg and  Marburg,  and  private  aulic  counsellor  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  on  the  subject  of  Psychology, 
translated  by  Samuel  Jackson,  1834,  in  which  tlie  author 
takes  a  very  different  view  of  the  subject  of  the  spiritual 
world  from  Dr.  Hibbert,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Appari- 
tions, as  he  calls  it,  although  in  our  estimation  one  of  the 
most  unphilosophical  books  that  a  man  of  liberal  educa- 
tion could  have  the  hardihood  to  publish.  Dr.  Jung  has 
certainly  some  dark  and  gloomy  undefined  notions  upon 
the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  and  is  under  the  influence 
of  a  faith  which  has  much  to  learn  before  it  can  lay  claim 
to  the  epithets  of  liberal  and  charitable ;  but  his  frank 
and  open  reception  of  the  testimony  of  humanity  at  large 
upon  an  important  and  curious  class  of  phenomena,  and 
the  zeal  with  which  he  seems  to  have  prosecuted  the  study 
of  the  subject,  entitle  him  to  our  esteem,  in  spite  of  the 
confined  views  which  he  has  upon  some  points  of  doc- 
trine, such  as  the  fall  of  man,  redemption,  and  reproba- 
tion. We  can  forgive  all  these  follies  and  puerilities, 
when  we  see  a  disposition  to  seek  the  truth,  as  it  only 
can  be  found,  by  a  free  investigation  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  individual  experience,  by  which  alone  truth  on 
any  subject  can  be  discovered.  As  for  his  conclusions, 
we  let  them  pass ;  we  only  seek  the  premises,  and  these 
are  the  facts  which  he  and  a  thousand  others  have  brought 
to  light ;  that  it  is  not  for  want  of  sufficient  testimony 
that  infidelity,  either  church-going  or  church-deserting 
infidelity,  refuses  to  credit  the  inter-communication  of 
the  spiritual  and  terrestrial  worlds.  But  we  don't  mean 
to  abuse  infidelity,  for  we  know  it  is  leading  to  good  re- 
sults, though  the  principal  of  those  results  will  be  its  own 
downfal,  in  company  with  that  of  old  faith.  We  give 
the  following  specimen  of  the  Professor's  examples,  be- 
cause they  are  the  least  wonderful,  as  our  readers  in 
general  have  wider  throats  for  the  incredibles  of  material- 
ism : — 

"  When  a  person  resides  for  a  while  in  the  villagefi, 
amongst  the  lower  orders,  he  will  occasionally  hear  of 
some  grave-digger,  watchman,  attendant  upon  the  dead, 
nurse,  &c.,  or  of  some  one  else,  that  can  foresee  funerals. 
This  second-sight  generally  manifests  itself  aa  follows : — 
The  individual  feels  himself  impelled,  generally  in  the 
night  time,  to  go  out  towards  the  neighbouihcod  of  the 
house,  out  of  which  the  corpse  is  to  be  brought ;  be  then 
sef  8  the  precession  with  all,  even  the  minutest  of  its  de- 
tails. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  much  dreaming  and 
delusion  is  mingled  with  the  matter,  but  the  thing  itself 
is  correct,  and  is  certainly  true. 

In  my  younger  days,  there  waa  a  dinner  given  in  the 
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village  where  T  was  born,  on  the  occasion  of  a  baptism, 
to  which  the  clergyman,  a  very  worthy  man,  was  invited. 
During  dinner,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  grave- 
digger  of  the  place,  who  was  well  known,  particularly  on 
account  of  his  second-sight,  and  even  feared  ;  for  as  often 
as  he  saw  a  corpse,  he  was  always  telling  that  there  would 
be  a  funeral  out  of  such  and  such  a  house.  Now,  as  the 
event  invariahly  took  place,  the  inhabitants  of  the  house 
he  indicated  were  placed,  by  the  man's  tale,  in  the  greatest 
dilemma  and  anxiety,  particularly  if  there  was  any  one 
in  the  house  who  was  ill  or  sickly,  whose  death  might 
probably  be  hastened  if  the  prediction  were  not  concealed 
from  him,  which,  however,  generally  took  place. 

This  man's  prophecies  were  an  abomination  to  the 
clergyman.  He  forbad  it,  he  scolded,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  for  the  poor  dolt,  although  he  was  a  drunkard, 
and  a  man  of  low  and  vulgar  sentiments,  believed  firmly 
that  it  was  a  prophetic  gift  of  God,  and  that  he  must  make 
it  known,  in  order  that  the  people  might  still  repent.  At 
length,  as  all  reproof  was  in  vain,  the  clergyman  gave 
him  notice,  that  if  he  announced  one  funeral  more,  he 
should  be  deprived  of  his  place,  and  expelled  the  village. 
This  availed,  the  grave-digger  was  silent  from  that  time 
forwards.  Haifa  year  afterwards,  in  autumn,  about  the 
year  45  of  the  last  century,  the  grave-digger  comes  to  the 
clergyman,  and  says,  "Sir,  you  have  forbidden  me  to 
announce  any  more  funerals,  and  1  have  not  done  so 
since,  nor  will  I  do  so  any  more ;  but  I  must  now  tell  you 
something  that  is  particularly  remarkable,  that  you  may 
see  that  my  second-sight  is  really  true:  in  a  few  weeks  a 
corpse  will  be  brought  up  the  meaflow,  which  will  be 
drawn  on  a  sledge  by  an  ox."  The  clergyman  seemingly 
paid  no  attention  to  this,  but  listened  to  it  with  indiffer- 
ence^ and  replied,  "Only  go  about  your  business,  and 
leave  ofF  such  superstitious  follies;  it  is  sinful  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  them." 

The  thing,  nevertheless,  appeared  extremely  singular 
and  remarkable  to  the  clergyman  ;  for  in  my  country,  a 
corpse  being  drawn  on  a  sledge  by  an  ox,  is  most  disgrace- 
ful, because  the  bodies  of  those  that  commit  suicide^  and 
notorious  malefactors,  are  thus  drawn  on  sledges. 

"  Some  weeks  after,  a  strong  body  of  Austrian  troops 

fiassed  through  the  village  on  their  way  to  the  Nether- 
ands.  Whilst  resting  there  a  day,  the  snow  fell  nearly 
three  feet  deep.  At  the  same  time  a  woman  died  in  ano- 
ther village  of  the  same  parish.  The  military  took  away 
all  the  horses  out  of  the  ceuntry  to  drag  their  waggons  : 
meanwhile  the  corpse  laid  there,  no  horses  came  back, 
the  corpse  began  to  putrify,  the  stench  became  intolerable; 
they  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
to  place  the  corpse  upon  a  sledge,  and  harness  an  ox  to  it. 

"In  the  mean  time,  theclergyman,  and  the  schoolmaster 
with  his  scholars,  proceeded  to  the  entrance  of  the  village, 
to  meet  the  corpse  ;  and  as  the  funeral  came  along  the 
meadow  in  this  array,  the  grave-digger  stepped  up  to  the 
clergyman,  pulled  him  by  the  gown,  pointed  with  his 
finger  to  it,  and  said  not  a  word. 

"Such  was  the  tale,  with  all  its  circumstances,  as  re- 
lated by  the  clergyman.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
good  man  ;  he  wasincapab'e  of  telling  an  untruth,  much 
less  in  a  matter  which  contradicted  all  his  principles. 

"  Another  history  of  this  kind,  for  the  truth  of  which 
I  can  vouch,  was  related  to  me  by  my  late  father,  and 
his  brother,  both  very  pious  men,  and  to  whom  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  told  a  falsehood. 

"  Both  of  them  had  business,  on  one  occasion,  in  the 
Westphalian  province  of  Mark,  when  they  were  invited 
to  dinner  at  the  protestant  preacher's.  Durmg  the  repapt, 
the  subject  of  second-sight  was  likewise  brought  upon  the 


carpet.  The  minister  spoke  of  it  with  acrimony,  because 
he  had  also  a  grave-digger,  who  was  afflicted  with  that 
evil,  he  had  often  and  repeatedly  forbidden  him  from 
mentioning  it,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

"(In  one  occasion,  the  prognosticator  came  to  the 
minister,  and  said,  "  I  have  to  tell  you,  Sir,  that  in  a 
short  time,  there  will  be  a  funeral  from  your  house,  and 
you  will  have  to  follow  the  coffin  before  all  the  other 
funeral  attendants."  Terror,  anger,  and  displeasure,  got 
so  much  the  better  of  the  good  pastor,  that  he  drove  the 
thoughtless  fellow  cut  of  the  door ;  for  his  wife  was  near 
her  confinement :  and  notwithstanding  every  rational 
view  which  he  took,  he  passed  a  very  melancholy  time  of 
it,  till  at  length  his  wife  was  safely  delivered,  and  out  of 
all  danger.  He  tiow  reproached  the  grave-digger  most 
bitterly,  and  said,  "  See  now,  how  unfounded  thy  reveries 
have  been  !"  But  the  corjise-seer  only  smiled  and  said, 
"  Sir,  the  matter  is  not  yet  finished." 

"  Immediately  afterwards,  the  preacher's  servant-maid 
died  of  an  apoplexy.  Now  it  is  the  custom  there  for  the 
master  of  the  house,  on  such  occasions,  immediately  to 
follow  the  coffin,  before  the  next  relatives  ;  but  this  time, 
the  preacher  endeavoured  to  avoid  it,  in  order  to  confound 
the  corpse-seer.  He  did  not  venture,  however,  to  offend  the 
parents  of  the  deceased,  which  he  would  have  done  most 
grossly,  if  he  followed  the  coffin.  He  found,  therefore, 
a  suitable  excuse  in  the  circumstance,  that  his  wife,  who, 
according  to  the  custom  prevalent  there,  was  then  to  go 
to  church  for  the  first  time  after  her  confinement,  should 
take  his  place,  and  he  would  then  accompany  the  schools 
master  and  his  scholars,  as  was  usual. 

"This  was  discussed  and  agreed  upon,  and  the  parents 
were  likewise  satisfied  with  it.  On  the  day  when  the 
funeral  was  to  take  place  the  company  assembled  at  the 
parsonage.  The  coffin  stood  in  the  porch  on  a  bier  ;  the 
schoolmaster,  with  his  scholars,  stood  in  a  circle  in  the 
front  of  the  house  and  sang  ;  the  minister  was  just  going 
out  to  his  appointed  place,  his  wife  stepped  behind  the 
coffin,  and  the  bearers  laid  hold  of  the  bier,  when  that 
very  moment,  the  minister's  wife  fell  down  in  a  fit.  She 
was  taken  into  a  room,  and  brought  again  to  herself,  but 
she  was  so  ill  that  she  could  not  go  to  church,  and  the 
minister  was  so  terrified  by  this  accident,  that  it  no  longer 
occurred  to  him  to  make  the  grave-digger  into  a  liar ;  but 
he  stepped  very  quietly  behind  the  coffin,  as  the  prognos- 
ticator would  have  it. 

The  circumstance  of  the  minister's  wife  falling  into  a 
fit,  and  its  taking  place  just  there  and  then,  might  pro- 
ceed from  very  natural  causes ;  but  this  does  not  detract 
from  the  remarkableness  of  the  thing,  the  prediction  was, 
at  all  events,  punctually  fulfilled. 

"  As  the  developed  faculty  of  presentiment  is  a  capabi- 
lity of  experiencing  the  arrangements,  which  are  made 
in  the  world  of  spirits,  and  executed  in  the  visible  world, 
second-sight  certainly  belongs  also  under  this  head.  And 
as  those  that  possess  this  capability  are  generally  simple 
people,  it  again  follows  from  hence,  that  a  developed  fa- 
culty of  presentiment  is  by  no  means  a  quality,  which  be- 
longs solely  to  devout  and  pious  people,  or  that  it  should 
be  regarded  as  a  divine  gift ;  I  take  it  on  the  contrary, 
for  a  disease  of  the  soul,  which  we  ought  rather  to  endea- 
vour to  heal  than  promote. 

"  He  that  has  a  natural  disposition  for  it,  and  then 
fixes  his  imagination  long  and  intensely,  and  therefore 
magically  upon  a  certain  object,  may  at  length  be  able, 
with  respect  to  this  object,  to  forsee  things  which  have 
reference  to  it.  Grave-diggers,  nurses,  and  such  are  em- 
ployed to  undress  and  shroud  the  dead,  watchmen,  and 
the  like,  are  accustomed  to  be  continually  rtfltcting  on 
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obj  CIS  -which  stand  in  connexion  with  death  and  inter- 
ment ;  what  wonder,  therefore,  if  their  faculty  of  presen- 
timent at  length  develops  iiseif  on  these  sul  jecs  !  and  I 
am  almost  inclined  to  maintain,  that  it  may  be  promoted 
by  drinking  ardent  spirits.  ^    . . ,       . 

"  It  is  highly  incumbent  upon  the  police  to  forbid  such 
people,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment,  even  to  repeit  what 
Uiey  have  seen  ;  and  if  if.  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may 
be  regarded  as'a  providential  warning,  let  them  tell  it 
only  to  him  who  is  to  be  warned.  It  must,  however,  be 
well  observed,  that  Providence  will  rarely  make  use  of 
Buch  corrupt  and  superstitious  instruments." 

We  know  we  shall  be  reproachetl  by  some  of  the  fools 
of  modern  liberalism  for  even  publishing  such  things  ; 
for,  like  the  Tories,  they  would  put  a  stamp  and  a  heavy 
tox  upon  every  sort  of  knowledge  but  their  own,  in  order 
to  create  an  artificial  state  of  intellectual  being,  which 
they  are  pkasetl  to  call  rationality  ;  but  in  this  they  show 
not  a  more  liberal  spirit  than  the  German  professor  him- 
self who  would  subject  the  innocent  seers  and  visionaries 
to  the  capricious  power  of  an  ignorant  and  arbitrary  police 
authority.  We  shall  never  get  truth  till  we  have  not 
only  political  but  moral  liberty.  It  is  upon  this  principle 
of  moral  liberalism  that  we  publish  many  things  in  which 
we  do  not  literally  concur  ;  but  we  wish  to  give  such 
indulgence  to  others  as  we  should  ourpelves  wish  to  re- 
ceive. It  is  very  true  what  Dr.  Jung-Stilling  says,  that 
the  chief  reason  of  the  great  opposition  to  the  evidence  of 
such  things  by  our  modern  philosophers,  is,  that,  if  they 
are  found  to  be  true,  their  philosophy  fails  to  the  ground. 
It  must  have  a  poor  ricketty  foundation,  if  it  cannot  bear 
such  a  shock.  As  for  superstiiion,  it  surely  does  not 
mean  truth,  but  error,  or  the  abuse  of  truth,  and  what  is 
Btill  more  characteristic,  the  fear  of  truth.  Who,  then, 
we  ask,  are  the  most  superstitious  ? 

THE  DOUBLE  MENTAL  NATURE. 

The  following  is  one  of  our  friend  G.'s  highly  mystical 
productions.  We  know  that  the  greatest  portion  of  our 
readers  cannot  understand  his  language,  and  we  must 
confess  that  it  is  not  a  style  of  expression  which  we  should 
adopt  to  instruct  the  public  mind,  because  it  is  almost 
exclusively  spiritual,  and  does  not  connect  the  two  worlds 
of  mind  and  matter,  by  employing  the  hnguage  of  ihe 
latter.  Notwithstanding,  we  can  comprehend  our  friend, 
who  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  refined 
mystics  we  have  ever  met  in  our  peregiinations  through 
life ;  and  in  order  to  enable  any  of  our  readers  who  choose 
to  peruse  his  article,  to  comprehend  it  also,  we  makeor>e 
or  two  observations  on  the  language. 

In  the  first  place,  the  words  time  and  eternity  are  ap- 
plied to  the  mind,  to  express  two  different  states  of  in- 
tellectual or  moral  being.  These  two  extremes  exactly 
correspond  with  our  double  stage  of  progress,  as  tmght 
by  universalism.  Time  is  the  stage  of  individualism, 
error,  disunion,  sectarianism,  and  every  as  tribute  allied 
to  these.  Eternity  iS  the  stage  of  universalism,  truth, 
union,  &c.,  or  the  final  stage  of  progress,  to  which  the 
former  leads.  A  time-born  mind,  therefore,  is  a  mind 
which  has  limited  and  exclusive  ide  is  of  nature — a  bigot  ; 
an  eternity  born  roind  has  unlimited  universal  views,  and 


is  influenced  by  senttments  of  unbounded  liberality  «nA 
charity,  regarding  God  as  the  immediate  cause  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature. 

The  single  birth  and  the  double  birth  are  perfectly 
analogous  to  the  former ;  single  is,  in  our  language  of 
universalism,  indicative  of  sectarianism,  bigotry,  and 
narrow-minded  views  of  God  and  his  providence.  The 
single  mind  can  only  see  one  side  of  a  question  ;  the 
double  mind  sees  both,  viz.,  the  positive  and  the  negative, 
the  active  and  the  passive,  and  can  reconcile  them  both. 
Hence  our  fiiend  says,  "Man  born  into  timei&sin^tg 
born,  and  he  must  be  born  into  eternity  doubly."  The 
language  is  curious,  but  it  is  perfectly  reconcileable  with 
our  universalism  ;  and  moreover,  it  is  the  production  of 
a  man  of  the  most  liberal  sentiments.  Time,  according 
to  our  correspondent,  corresponds  to  bondage  ;  eternit]^ 
to  liberty  ;  time,  in  fact,  to  every  species  of  evil,  mental 
and  moral ;  eternity  to  every  species  of  good  ;  and  th« 
propriety  of  the  application  of  the  two  terms  is  evident 
from  the  demonstration  given  elsewhere  in  the  Shepherd^ 
that  evil  is  of  a  temporary  nature ;  that  good  is  always 
prevailing  against  it,  and  is  the  ultimate  result ;  that  evil 
destroys  itself  necessarily  by  its  own  divisions,  and  i% 
therefore  temporal  ;  but  good  necessarily  lasts  for  ever, 
by  its  own  harmony,  and  conseqiiCntly  is  eternal.  Having 
made  these  few  remarks,  we  consign  the  article  to  our 
readers*  own  contemplation. 

THE    DOUBLB    MENTAIt    NATURB. 

1.  Mind  is  to  be  born  man  in  eternity,  and  only  when 
it  is  born  man  in  eternity  is  it  in  the  perfect  progressivd 
sphere,  or  double  nature. 

2.  Mind,  while  born  in  time  and  is  only  a  single  truth, 
is  imperfect,  ai.d  will  remain  imperfect  let  it  do  what 
it  will. 

3.  Do  what  we  will  with  the  single  mind,  in  time  it 
will  become  more  and  more  imperfect. 

4.  No>hing  but  a  birth  in  eternity  will  make  mind 
double,  and  stop  the  single  imperfection. 

.5.  Man  is  born  into  time  singly,  and  he  must  be  born 
into  eternity  doubly. 

6.  Education  cannot  change  a  single  birth  into  a  dou.. 
ble  birth. 

7.  Civilization  acting  upon  a  time  nature,  cannot 
bring  about  an  eternal  nature. 

8.  Eternal  consequences  can  only  be  brought  about  in 
a  mind  that  is  born  out  of  time  into  eiemiiy,  out  of  a 
single  state  into  a  double  state. 

9.  Man  must  be  born  again,  born  out  of  time  intA 
eternity,  and  only  when  he  is  boru  into  eternity  does  he 
begin  his  double  progress-ion. 

10.  A  time  jirogresMon  is  not  an  etern.il  progression^ 
as  ii  time  birth  is  not  an  eternal  birth,  or  a  double  raeutdl 
nature. 

11.  The  first  mental  birth  resides  in  time,  and  is  single 
and  changeable ;  the  second  nicn'al  birth  inhabits  eter- 
nity, and  is  double  and  permanently  progressive. 

12.  Mind  is  really  not  man  in  time,  but  only  when  it 
is  double  born  in  eternity. 

13.  As  man  must  be  born  out  of  time  into  eternity 
before  he  can  begin  his  eternal  progression,  we  must  see 
how  impos.-ible  it  is  for  mnn  in  the  time  b  rth  to  reach 
that  iloubleness  which  belongs  to  his  second  mental  na- 
ture, his  birth  in  eterniiy. 

14>.  A  time  minJ,  born  in  time,  can  only  obey  the  time 
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laws^  it  cannot  obey  the  eternal  law9»  till  it  is  by  a  dou- 
ble birti)  born  in  eternity. 

15.  However  impnsini^  education  and  civilization  may 
Ite,  the  time-horn  mind  can  assume  no  new  distinction; 
it  must  Tolluw  the  lime  laws. 

16.  The  eterni'y-born  mind  can  no  more  follow  the 
time  laws,  tlian  the  time-born  mind  can  follow  the  eter. 
nity  laws. 

17.  That  law  into  which  a  mind  is  born,  it  must  fol- 
low, and  this  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  original 
law  maker. 

IH.  The  unity  is  the  supreme  one,  the  one  on  which 
the  trinity  in  unity  depends. 

19.  The  time-born  man  does  not  possess  a  progressive 
power  to  advance  to  eternity,  or  to  the  perfection  that  is 
in  the  eternity. 

iO.  However  much  the  time-born  man  strives  to  im- 
prove himself,  he  is  after  all  a  time- born  man,  and  his 
ends  are  in  time. 

21.  The  time-horn  man  may  imitate  the  eteroity-born 
man,  but  ii  will  alwayahe  for  time  ends. 

22.  The  time-born  min<l,  in  striving  to  rise  out  of  ils 
sphere,  sinks,  and  often  dtbases  itself  below  the  brute. 

23.  The  lime-horn  min<l,  hy  the  inordinate  indulgence 
of  sense,  stops  the  second  birth,  or  double  mind,  its 
eternal  progression. 

^^.  The  time- born  mind  has  no  divine  gifts,  but  only 
the  shadows  of  those  which  belong  to  the  double-horn 
mind. 

25.  It  is  by  the  abusive  use  of  these  shadows  that  the 
time-born  mind  perverts  its  nature. 

26.  We  cannot  raise  a  time-horn  mind  into  the  eter- 
nity, by  all  the  art  or  artfulness  that  we  can  use,  and  this 
ie  fully  exemplified  in  the  present  day  by  the  highest  and 
best  educated  minds. 

r  27,  A  time-born  man  is  a  time-born  man  for  all  that 
is  done  for  him. 

28.  Instinct  obtains  its  end,  and  is  an  unerring  guide 
in  a  time-born  nature,  and  we  shall  fee  that  this  same  in- 
stinct will  act  as  perfectly  in  an  eternity-born  nature. 

29.  The  lime-born  man,  being  born  to  serve  a  hijiher 
purpose,  needs  a  guide  ;  but  the  eternity-born  man  will 
be  born  douhle,  and  have  a  perfect  law  within  him. 

30.  AV'hoever  is  not  conscious  of  his  own  acts  is  a  time- 
Iwrn  man  ;  who  ever  is  conscious  of  all  his  acts,  is  an 
eternity-born  man. 

31.  Sensation  belongs  to  thetime-born  man;  prt^res- 
Eive  con.sciousness  to  the  eternity-b  rn  man. 

32.  The  time-born  man  does  not  know  right  from 
wrong  ;  he  only  can  account  for  himself  when  he  is  an 
eternity,  born  man. 

33.  The  single-born  man  exhibits  merely  the  figure  of 
a  man  ;  the  real,  true,  spiritual  man  is  the  double-born 
man.  He  has  thought,  because  he  thinks  fr»m  hie  double 
iirih  ;  his  birth  ground  from  the  eternity,  in  the  eternity, 
for  the  eternity  causes  and  effects  in  one. 

34.  An  eternal  sensaiion  is  not  born  in  time,  but  born 
in  eternity  ;  it  is  not  material,  but  purely  mental ;  not  of 
Ae  single  mind,  but  of  the  double-boin  mind 

35.  Eternal  sensation,  it  must  have  been  bom  out  of 
time  into  etemiy  ;  out  of  singleness  into  doubleness,  and 
be  experienced  in  consciousness. 

36.  The  mind,  when  it  is  born  out  of  time  into  eter- 
nity, is  born  out  of  bondage  into  liberty  ,•  out  of  Egypt 
into  Canaan  ;  out  of  singleness  in  matter  into  doubleness 
in  spirit. 

37.  Whatever  is  mental  is  spiritual,  and  must  be  horn 
out  of  matter  into  spirit,  or  out  of  time  into  eterrviiy,  be- 
Jore  it  can  progress  perfectly  in  its  double  progression. 


38.  Every  mental  act  that  is  enacted  in  spirit  instead 
of  in  matter,  is  full  of  consciousness  and  perfect  pro~ 
gressiveness. 

39.  Double  mental  representation  in  spirit,  or  in  eter. 
nity,  must  not  be  confounded  with  single  mental  repre^. 
sentation  in  matter  or  in  time. 

40.  After  this  distinction  of  a  mental  birth  in  time,  and 
a  mental  hirth  in  eternitj  is  clearly  umlerstood,  the  error 
of  confounding  the  human  birth  with  the  divine  birth,  or 
the  single  mental  birth  with  the  double  mental  birtb» 
must  indeeil  be  a  willing  blunder. 

41.  What  must  be  incessantly  insisted  on,  is  a  birth  of 
min<l  from  matter  to  spirit,  if  nst  an  educatioa  or  clvili. 
2ation  of  mind  in  and  by  m^ter. 

42.  Until  mind  be  born  from  matter  into  spirit,  thtxe 
cannot  be  a  double  sensation  in  consciousness. 

43.  An  eternal  sensation  in  consciousness  exceeds  the 
power  of  the  single  rnind  born  in  time  or  matter ;  it  be- 
longs to  the  double  mind,  born  in  spirit. 

44.  As  matter  is  born  into  instinct,  instinct  rules  mat- 
ter, ami  matter  ol>ey3  it;  so,  when  mind  is  again  born 
into  spirit,  spirit  will  rule  mind,  and  mind  will  obey  iL 

45.  Spirit  will  be  to  mind,  when  mind  is  born  into  it, 
what  instinct  is  to  matter  when  matter  is  horn  into  it. 

46.  As  matter  obeys  instinct  instinctively,  so  will  mind 
when  it  is  born  into  spirit  andnot  into  matter,  obey  spirit 
consciously. 

47.  R^iyon  is  the  law  of  spirit  in  mind,  when  mind  is 
born  into  spirit,  as  instinct  is  the  law  of  spirit,  when  mat- 
ter is  born  into  it. 

48.  Reason  is  the  law  of  fpitit  in  miml,  and  iniitinct 
is  the  law  of -spirit  in  matter. 

49.  Reason  must  obey  spirit  in  mind,  as  instinct  of>ej/s 
spirit  in  matter  ;  and  a'^  matter  yields  to  the  instinct  of 
spirit,  so  must  mind  yield  in  its  second  birth  to  the  rear: 
son  of  spirit. 

50.  As  matter  will  not  yield  to  matter,  but  to  the  in- 
stinct of  spirit,  neither  will  mind  yield  to  mind,  but  to 
the  reason  of  spirit. 

51.  Every  thought  from  the  ground  of  .spirit  mnat  he 
acknowledged  by  consciousness,  and  evinced  by  tlie  mind 
syllogistically,  or  else  it  is  not  a. pure  rational  thought. 

52.  The  pure  mind,  born  in  eternity,  acis  doubly ;  A 
double  principle,  once  evolved,  is  permanent,  lasts  for 
ever,  and  underajocs  no  change  whatever. 

53.  The  panicles  of  matter  are  born,  by  spirit,  under 
one  universal  law,  called  instinct. 

54.  The  mind,  being  born  into  one  universal  reason, 
called  charity,  or  reason,  obeys  through  it  the  infinite 
spfrit. 

55.  The  first  birth  of  the  mind  into  the  elementftry, 
particle  of  matter  is  not  the  effect  of  blind  chance,  bnt  the 
design  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  creator. 

56.  And  by  the  second  birth  of  the  mind  into  eter- 
nity, the  spirit  perfects  its  original  intentions,  or  doubles 
the  mental  nature. 

57.  The  mind  consists  of  double  principles,  and  has 
for  its  law  pure  reason,  grounded  in  the  infinite  spirit; 
a  body  consists  of  elementary  particles,  and  has  for  its 
law  instinct,  grounded  in  the  same. 

58.  When  the  mind  is  born  into  eternity,  and  gifted 
with  thought  from  it,  then  it  will  obey  the  spirit  in  all 
its  movements,  as  the  planets  do  tHe  divine  order. 

59.  When  the  mind  is  born  out  of  time  into  eternity, 
then  the  order  of  the  double  mental  nature  is  by  the 
spirit  restored. 

60.  The  spirit  only  guides  mind  conditionally,  while  it' 
is  borri. into  tihne  condition;  but  as  soon  asmind  is  bor^j' 
into  eternity,  then  spirit  guides  the  mind  fully. 
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61.  It  is  the  spirit  that  offers  to  the  heaven-bom  mind 
the  transcendant  wonders  of  the  splangled  heavens,  where 
the  double  science  reigns  in  full  perfection,  and  defies 
the  puny  efforts  of  the  earth-born  mind  to  approximate 
its  matchless  sablimity. 

62.  Spirit  is  known  only  by  its  double  results  in  the 
regenerated  or  second-born  mind. 

63.  The  mind,  until  it  be  born  again,  is  only  a  crysalis ; 
is  not  a  double  being  ;  is  not  able  to  account  for  any  of 
its  actions ;  it  knows  not  right  from  wrong  ;  only  when 
double-born  in  eternity  is  it  conscious  of  double  sensa- 
tions. 

64.  The  double  mind  evinces  an  ultimate  aim,  which 
the  single  mind  in  matter  does  not,  viz.,  an  approxima- 
tion to  divinity. 

65.  The  revealed  word  of  God  can  be  addressed  only 
to  the  mind  born  in  eternity ;  to  the  double-born  mind, 
that  can  conceive  the  double  meaning. 

66.  The  double  recipient  mind  must  be  first  established, 
before  it  can  receive  the  spirit. 

67.  The  mind  must  be  born  in  eternity  before  it  can 
understand  the  divine  word  in  its  divine  sense,  or  double 
meaning. 

68.  The  mind  born  in  time  can  only  conceive  effects, 
and  must  exclude  causes  ;  the  mind  born  in  eternity  con- 
ceives the  double  principle,  causes  and  effects,  at  once, 
as  one. 

69.  Restore  the  double  mental  nature,  and  all  the  eon- 
sequences  will  be  double  ;  by  the  double  mental  nature 
the  predispositions  stand  in  harmony. 

70.  By  the  double  mental  nature  there  is  no  need  for 
the  destruction  of  either  end. 

71.  The  single  mind,  born  in  time,  has  fully  done  its 
duty,  by  evincing  on  all  occasions  its  total  incapacity  to 
understand  the  things  of  the  spirit. 

72.  The  double  mind,  born  in  eternity,  understands 
the  things  of  earth  a  well  as  the  things  of  heaven. 

73.  The  double  mind  powerfully  confirms  the  Scrip- 
tures in  their  double  character,  and  does  not  admit  of  any 
divarications. 

THE  SUPPOSED  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MOON 
ON  VEGETATION. 

It  is  generally  believed,  says  Arago,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  that  the  Moon,  in  certain 
months,  has  a  great  influence  on  the  phenomena  of  vege- 
tation. The  gardeners  give  the  name  of  red  moon  (lune 
rousse)  to  the  moon,  which,  beginning  in  April,  becomes 
full  either  about  the  end  of  that  month,  or  more  usually 
in  the  course  of  May.  In  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  the  moon,  according  to  them,  exercises  a  pernicious 
influence  on  the  young  shoots  of  plants.  They  maintain 
that  they  have  observed  during  the  night,  when  the  sky 
is  clear,  the  leaves  and  buds  exposed  to  this  light,  to  be- 
come red,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  frozen,  although  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  free  atmosphere  stood  several  degrees 
above  the  freezing  point.  They  also  assert,  that  if  the 
rays  of  the  moon  are  intercepted  by  clouds,  and  thereby 
prevented  from  reaching  the  plants,  the  same  effects  do 
not  take  place,  under  circumstances  perfectly  similar  in 
other  respects  with  regard  to  temperature.  These  phe- 
nomena seem  to  indicate  that  the  light  of  our  satellite  is 
endowed  with  a  certain  frigorific  influence;  yet,  on  di- 
recting the  most  powerful  burning-glasses,  or  the  largest 
reflectors  towards  the  moon,  and  placing  the  most  deli- 
oate  thermometers  in  their  foci,  no  effect  has  ever  been 
ohaerTed  which  could  justify  so  singular  a  conclusion. 


Hence  with  philosophers  the  effects  of  the  Ajiril  moon 
are  now  referred  to  the  class  of  vulgar  prejudices,  while 
the  gardeners  remain  convmce  1  of  the  accuracy  of  their 
observations.     A   beautiful  discovery  made  some  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Wells,  will  enable  us,   1  think,  to  reconcile 
two  opinions  in  appearance  so  contradictory.     No  one 
had  supposed,   before   Dr.   Wells,  that  terrestrial  sub- 
stances, excepting  in  the  case  of  a  very  rapid  evapora- 
tion, may  acquire  during  the  night  a  different  tempera- 
ture from  that  of  the  surrounding  air.     This  important- 
fact  is  now  well  ascertained.     On  placing  little  masses  of 
cotton,  down,  &c.,  in  the  open  air,  it  is  frequently  ob- 
served  that  they  acquire  a  temperature  of  six,  seven,  or 
even  eight  centigrade  degrees   below  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.     'J'he  same  is  the  case  with  vege- 
tables.    We  cannot  therefore  judge  of  the  degree  of  cold 
with  which  a  plant  is  affected  during  the  night,  by  the 
indications   of   a   thermometer    suspended    in   the   free 
atmosphere:  the  plant  may  be  strongly  frozen,  although 
the   air  remains  constantly   several   degrees   above   the 
freezing  points  These  differences  of  temperature  between 
solid  bodies  and  the  atmosphere  only  rise  to  six,  seven, 
or  eight  degrees  of  the  centesimal  thermometer,  when 
the  sky  is  jierfectly  clear.     If  the  sky  is  clomled  they 
become  insensible.     Is  it  now  necessary  to  point  out  the 
connexion  between  these  phenomena,  and  the  opinions  of 
the  country  people  regarding  the  April  moon.''     In  the 
nights  of  April  and  May,  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  frequently  only  four,  five,   or  six  centigrade 
degrees  above  zero.     When  this  happens,  plants  exposed 
to  the  light  of  the  moon,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  clear  sky, 
may  be  frozen,  notwithstanding  the  indications  of  the 
thermometer.     If  the  moon,  on  the  contrary,  does  not 
shine — in  short,  if  the  fky  is  cloudy,  the  temperature  of 
the  plants  does  not  fall  below  that  of  the  atmoi-phere; 
and   they  will  consequently  not  be  frozen,  unless  tl^ 
thermometer  indicates  zero.     It  is,  therefore,  quite  true, 
as  the  gardeners  pretend,  that  under  thermometrical  cir- 
cumstances precisely  alike,  a  plant  may  be  frozen  or  not, 
according  as  the  moon  may  be  visible  or  concealed  behind 
clouds.     If  they  are  ileceived,  it  is  only  in  their  conclu- 
sion in  attributing  the  effect  to  the  light  of  the  moon. 
The  moon's  light  is,  in   this  case,  only  the  index  of  a 
clear  atmosphere;  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  the  clear- 
ness of  the  sky  that  the  Rocturnal  congelation  of  plants 
takes  place,  the  moon  contributes  to  the  effect  in  no  way 
whatever;  although  she  were  hid  under  the  horizon,  the 
effect  would  be  the  same. — Jameson's  JouvtmI. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  ~ 

"We  have  received  Phillip  Wood's  communications, 
but  they  are  like  the  wind-blown  leaves  of  the  sibyl,  very 
hard  to  put  together.  His  religious  opinions  are  evi- 
dently not  suited  for  tlie  Shepherd,  they  wouhl  do  better 
for  some  more  orthodox  periodical,  and  what  he  says  of 
Astrology  is  very  disconnected;  but  we  shall  examine 
them  farther  before  next  week. 

NOTICE. 

Mr.  Saull  delivers  a  Lecture  on  Geology  to  the  Society 
for  the  Acquisition  of  Useful  Knowledge,  at  18,  Store- 
street,  Bedford-square,  on  Tuesday  next,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  ^^__^_ 

Printed  and  published  by  B.  D.  Cousins,  18,  Dulie-»ire«t, 
LincolnViun-fiflds. 
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THE  CONSUMMATION. 

As  this  is  the  very  last  article  which  we  mean  to  give  in 
the  Shepherd,  previous  to  the  synopsis  which  we  promised 
our  readers,  we  sliall  endeavour  to  employ  our  graphic 
powers  in  delineating  the  model  of  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  founded  upon  the  principles  which  we 
have  advocated  from  the  beginning  of  our  little  yearling. 
It  is  very  probable  that  those  who  fail  to  understand  the 
metaphysical  discussions  of  the  principles,  may  be  able 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  true  church  of  God,  and  of 
Christ,  and  of  Nature,  by  a  simple  description. 

It  necessarily  follows,  according  to  our  whole  system 
of  philosophy  from  the  beginning,  that  there  are  two 
modes  of  forming  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  or 
church,  upon  universal  principles ;  one  of  these  is  the 
negative  and  tiie  other  is  the  positive.  And  we  hope  the 
reader  is  so  far  initiated  into  the  philosophy  of  the  doc- 
trine as  instantly  to  exclaim,  "  and  both  systems  are 
equally  necessary;  they  can  no  more  subsist  alone  than 
man  without  woman,  or  woman  without  man."  We  can 
never  resist  such  an  argument  as  this.  Whenever  we 
shrink  from  our  bipolar  system  we  are  apostates  to  the 
cause  of  universal  faith  and  philosophy. 

Now  those  two  systems  of  universalism  are  extremely 
like  each  other,  so  like,  that  the  greater  proportion,  nay, 
almost  all  of  the  infant  and  stripling  liberals  of  the  age, 
cannot  perceive  the  difference,  and  until  their  minds 
have  arrived  to  some  degree  of  puberty  it  is  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  explain  it  to  them — ^it  is  a  difference  to  be  felt 
and  experienced. 

A  universal  church  founded  upon  negative  principles 
has  very  frequently  been  portrayed  by  moralists  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  but  by  none  more  frequently  nor  more  beau- 
tifully than  by  those  of  the  present  age.  Our  social 
politicians  and  moralists  of  the  freethinking,  liberal,  or 
infidel  school,  have  given  us  many  rich  and  beautiful 
descriptions  of  a  state  of  moral  perfection,  constituted 
upon  the  principle  of  morality  alone,  to  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of  faith,  or  any  other  theological  doctrine.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  even  to  banish  entirely  from  the  mind 
the  idea  of  a  supreme  and  universal  spirit  or  uniting 
intelligence  for  universal  nature;  others  are  content  with 
the  nominal  acknowledgment  of  such  a  universal  mind, 
but  insist  upon  an  entire  negation  of  all  personal  homage 
or  worship  in  reference  to  such  a  being,  and  also  upon  a 
system  of  philosophy  which  excludes  the  idea  of  a  super- 
intending mind,  by  referring  all  the  phenomena  of  nature 
to  the  blind  and  unmeaning  laws  of  dead  matter.  There 
is  no  difference  between  these  two  in^  reality,  they  are 


both  positively  (though  one  is  nominally  not)  atheistical. 

Yet  they  have  drawn  out  the  most  exquisite  models  of 
a  church  as  it  ought  to  be,  so  perfect,  that  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  a-wanting  to  complete  the  model.  It  is  like 
the  picture  of  a  beautiful  woman,  combining  all  the 
charms  which  nature  has  encircl^l  within  the  limits  of 
the  female  form,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  a  finished 
portrait  of  a  production  to  which  nothing  could  be  added 
to  amend  or  improve  it.  The  only  fault  it  has  (and  that 
is  not  a  fault  but  a  merit)  is  that  it  is  not  male.  So  say 
we  of  all  the  social  and  moral  systems  of  modern  liberals. 
The  next  generation  will  much  better  understand  our 
meaning.  It  is  only  the  bitter  experience  of  disappoint- 
ment that  can  teach  the  negative  party  the  truth.  They 
will  at  length  discover  the  important  and  searching  secret 
that  it  is  "  not  good  to  be  alone." 

One  of  the  finest  portraits  of  such  a  church  as  we  now 
speak  of  is  to  be  found  in  the  article  on  Church  Reform, 
in  the  last  number  (No.  2,)  of  the  London  Rcvieio.  We 
do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  writer  himself  is  negative 
in  his  universal  views,  because  good  policy  required  that 
in  such  a  production  the  negative  style  of  expression 
should  be  religiously  followed .  We  speak  of  the  article 
alone,  which  we  perused  from  beginning  to  end  with  the 
most  intense  pleasure.  It  draws  a  chaste  and  richly- 
coloured  picture  of  a  universal  church,  constituted  upon 
the  principles  of  social  morality,  yet  taking  under  its 
protection  every  species  of  political  or  scientific  know- 
ledge which  is  of  importance  in  promoting  the  progress 
of  the  human  intellect,  and  enhancing  the  beauty  of  the 
human  character;  a  church  which  dispenses  with  the 
dogmas  of  sectarian  and  antiquated  creeds,  calmly  and 
dispassionately  lays  them  all  upon  the  shelf  as  intermi- 
nable subjects  of  horrid  strife,  which  only  tend  to  dis- 
turb the  repose  of  political  and  social  life,  without 
making  any  atonement  for  the  mischief  done,  by  the 
production  of  any  species  of  public  or  private  happi- 
ness; a  church^ which  employs  the  day  of  rest  in  furnish- 
ing the  people  with  every  variety  of  useful  knowledge,  as 
well  as  moral  instruction ;  which  dispenses  entirely  with 
formal  prayer  and  formal  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  pours 
out  the  feelings  of  a  grateful  heart  in  interchanges  of 
reciprocal  kindness,  friendship,  and  love,  and  the  inno- 
cent pastimes  of  a  contented  and  disburdened  mind, 
whose  wealth  is  the  possession  of  a  healthy  body  and  a 
just  distribution  of  the  produce  of  human  labour,  by  an 
equitable  system  of  paternal  government. 

Such  a  church  would  entirely  forego  the  performance 
of  such  rites  and  ceremonies  as  now  excite  the  contempt, 

(»^jnd  thepr^udices  of  others,,  by  anything  exclusive 
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or  illiberal  in  their  purport  Mid  interpretation,  and  r^ard 

nothing  as  either  repulsive,  immoral,  or  profane,  which 
had  not  a  direct  or  indirect  tendency  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  public  and  private  enjoyment,  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  every  species  of  conduct  whose  tendency  was  to 
increase  that  amount,  would  be  ranked  amongst  the  vir- 
tues, in  spite  of  any  inspired  command,  or  the  evidence 
of  any  species  of  revealed  mystery,  however  direct  from 
heaven,  to  the  contrary.  In  fine,  it  would  be  a  churcii 
in  which  man  would  act  as  a  rational,  self-judging,  self- 
determining  adult,  who  regulated  his  own  conduct  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  political  and  social  condition,  witfi- 
out  regard  to  the  imagined  will  of  any  other  being  than 
those  which  are  visible  and  palpable  to  his  own  senses, 
and  evidently  affected  with  pain  or  pleasure  by  his  indi- 
■vidual  conduct ;  a  church  without  the  display  of  formal 
ceremonious  worship,  and  one  which  never  employed  the 
asgument  of  the  will  or  displeasure  of  God  as  a  motive 
to  human  conduct,  yet  still  a  church  which  incukat^d 
every  species  of  sciaitific  and  moral  instruction^  as 
far  as  the  demonstration  and  experience  of  man  eould 
proceed. 

This  is  the  description  of  a  perfect  church  ;  we  have 
no  objection  to  it.  All  its  features  are  beautiful,  and  all 
its  characteristics  perfectly  indispensable  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  peace  on  earth.  It  is  the  consummation  to 
which  society  must  come,  and  to  which  it  is  fast  ap- 
preaching  by  the  increasing  disrespect  which  the  public 
mind  is  evincing  for  every  ostentatious  or  outwanl  tlis- 
plaj  of  what  has  hitlierto  been  called  religion.  True  re- 
ligion is  like  love.  It  is  a  secret ;  a  seo-et  which  ought 
never  to  be  divvJged  by  any  display,  either  in  dalliance, 
or  endearing  language,  or  caresses  of  any  kind,  before  a 
third  party.  A  refined  taste  does  not  need  to  be  taught 
this  lesson  of  polished  nature ;  it  feels  it ;  it  practises  it 
instinctively,  and  however  enraptured  with  the  object  of 
its  affections,  it  never  betrays  its  own  inward  emotions, 
except  in  the  inscrutable  secresy  of  double  solitude.  It 
woidd  consider  itself  as  committing  a  species  of  sacrilege, 
of  disgusting  licentiousness  and  brutality,  by  public  in- 
dulgence. It  will  yet  be  so  with  religion,  which  demands 
equal  secresy,  for  it  is  the  love  of  God;  a  love  with  which 
no  third  party  can  sympathize.  The  only  religion  which 
ought  to  be  expressed  or  outwardly  manifested  is  that  of 
our  duty  to  one  another.  There  is  no  other  way  of  being 
socially  religious,  but  by  outward  practice  or  morahty. 
The  mere  feeling  of  love  to  one  another  is  nothing  unless 
it  be  manifested  in  the  conduct ;  but  the  mere  feeling  of 
love  to  God  is  every  thing ;  and  the  outward  expression 
is  a  pompous  display,  which  only  tends  to  generate  un- 
social regards  in  mankind  towards  one  another;  because 
It  goes  upon  the  mischievous  assumption  that  the  Deity 
is  partial  to  certain  formulae  of  service,  and  pleased,  like 
man,  by  verbal  flattery  and  bodily  prostration.  It  is  the 
character  of  a  liigh-rainded  and  generous  man  to  despise 
such  humiliation  in  those  who  arc  subject  to  his  autho- 
rity, and  shall  God  be  delineated  as  less  noble,  less  gene- 
rous than  one  of  his  own  paltry  creatures  }  Our  ideas 
of  God  progress  with  our  minds.  The  God  of  the  long- 
promised  millennium  is  a  very  different  God  from  him 
of  the  old  world,  because  the  mind  of  man  in  whom  the 


idea  «f  <CM  is   conceivoi  iuiB    vadergone    a   radical 
change. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  delineating  the  outline  of  a 
universal  church  in  what  we  call  the  negative  sense ;  and 
our  readers  may  observe  that  we  have  given  our  unquali- 
fied {^probation  to  this  i>egative  church.  Notwithstand- 
ing, it  is  not  positive,  and  therefore  never  can  possibly 
succeed  alone.  It  wants  an  individuality,  a  unity,  an  acti- 
vity, a  stability  which -one  idea  only  can  infuse  into  it.  The 
form  is  perfect ;  it  is  beautiful,  it  is  virtuous,  it  is  wise, 
but  it  is  negative.  Why  is  it  negati'we  ?  Because  it  does 
not  act  upon  the  positive  basis  of  universal  Nature  being 
all  conducted  by  one  aU-pervadi«g,  all-perforaning  sen- 
tient intelligence,  who  has  brought  every  thing  inta 
being  for  a  ^ecific  purpose  ;  not  accidentally,  not  invo- 
Iw/Utarily,  not  unintentionally,  not  .peranissi^iely,  but  de- 
signedly,, in  the  most  unlimited  sense  of  the  word  design. 
This  idea  will  not  alter  the  constitution  of  the  universal 
church  i  it  will  produce  no  effect  on  the  foinas,  ceremo- 
nies or  outward  character,  bujt  it  will  perfect  it,  by  ia- 
fasinginte  it,  what  it  did  not  previously  possess,  a  unityg 
a  consistency,  a  power,  a  security,  a  purpose,  ©f  whi<$h 
it,  before  this  new  infueioB,  had  no  symptoms. 

This  is  all  the  difference  between  the  two  spedes  of  la 
universal  church ;  but  the  peculiarities  of  hath  are  ueefcti 
and  necessary  notwitlistanding. 

In  the  first  place,  the  peculiarities  of  the  n^ativejjin- 
ciple  are  necessary  to  further  the  progress  of  science  in 
the  investigation  and  discovery  of  pi-oximate  «ausa)^ 
which  are  only  to  be  found  by  entirely  overlooking  tiie 
idea  of  a  first  cause.  There  was  a  tijaae  when  naai  w«te 
content  to  satisfy  their  ignorance  of  secondary  er  .proxi- 
mate causes,  by  referring  every  phenomena  which  they 
could  not  understand  to  the  immediate  operation  of  God. 
The  effects  of  this  universal  habit  of  barbarian  philosophy 
are  still  visible  in  some  of  the  daily  practices  of  our  judicial 
government.  Thus,  when  a  coroner's  jury  ca»not  dis- 
cover the  pToximate  cause  of  the  death  of  the  sulyec^ 
they  return  a  verdict  of  "Died  by  tlie  visitation  of 
God."  If  poison  be  discovered  in  the  stomach,  then  God 
is  supposed  to  have  no  hand  in  the  murder  ;  or  if  amy 
mortsd  wound  has  been  inflicted,  God  is  not  meationed. 
It  is  only  when  no  other  assas&in  can  be  discovered  by 
the  jury  that  they  lay  the  blame  upon  God,  and  even  then 
they  do  it  very  delicately,  by  calling  the  murder  a  "  visi- 
tation." A  more  perfect  system  of  religion  would  teach 
116  that  all  events  are  from  God  immediately,  of  whatso- 
ever character  they  be.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  necefr* 
sary  for  the  very  existence  of  science,  that  the  univer- 
sal cause,  God,  be  kept  entirely  out  of  sight  in  ana- 
lyzing the  material  world,  because  it  is  necessary  for  the 
advancementof  human  knowledge  that  proximate,  second- 
ary, or  minor  causes,  be  discovered,  as  being  the  only 
causes  which  man  can  employ  to  any  practical  purpose. 
What  would  be  the  use  of  telling  a  child  that  thunder  is 
the  voice  of  God,  or  that  God  makes  iron,  oil,  and  gas. 
The  word  God  is  a  universal  idea,  which  comprehend* 
all  causes,  but  gives  the  enquiring  mind  an  idea  of  aooe 
It  is  of  no  use  in  the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge^ 
So  far,  therefore,  from  the  negative  system  being  a  oseles* 
system,  it  is  the  most  practical  of  the  two.     It  is  the  real 
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pnMtuetive  system  ;    the  Ew  which  brings  forth  kaow- 
les^e,   by  Fefusiog  to  obey  the  e<^u)vaeal  voice  whkh 
^  Jbxbad. 

The  positive  systau  employs  the  wocd  fio<!^  as  the  great 
uniting  principle  which  combines  in  oae  all  those  proxi- 
mate, secondary^  minor,  and  disconnected  cau^s  which 
the  oegatire  system  pursues.  It  gives  a  uolty  to  all  this 
multifarious  scene  of  nature,  which  science  examines  in 
detaiL  It  views  the  whole  with  the  bird's-«ye  prospect 
of  a  generalising  mind,  and  by  the  help  of  those  diecove- 
sits,  which  the  negative  system  brings  to  light,  it  dives 
atto  the  plans  and  mysteries  of  universal  nature,  revels 
in  the  sublime  and  intellectual  contemplations  of  its 
unique  intelligence^  and  anticipates  the  future  destiny  of 
man  from  an  analysis  of  the  present  and  the  past,  and 
the  analogy  of  the  whole  and  its  parts.  Moreover,  there 
is  this  pecuUarity  about  the  positive  system,  that  it  con- 
nects the  whole  history  of  the  species  by  one  great  intel- 
lectual link  of  conscious  purpose.  It  rejects  the  unphi- 
losopiiica]  and  absurd  idea  of  chance,  or  incidental  oc- 
eurrences,  by  including  all  systems  of  religion  and 
politics  within  the  machinery  of  nature,  not  as  fortunate 
or  luifortunate  coincidences  having  a  passive  origin, 
which  is  a  most  insane  idea,  but  as  movements  originat- 
ing in  an  active  will. 

But  what  is  the  use  of  both  those  systems  ?  and  is  not 
&e  one  better  than  the  other  ?  They  are  equal :  but  it 
is  evident  that  their  departments  are  different?  The 
Begative  is  the  scientific  department,  the  department  of 
production,  like  the  female ;  it  brings  forth  the  sciences  ; 
it  brings  into  being  all  the  details  of  knowledge.  Its 
utility  is  therefore  undisputed.  The  positive  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  religious  department,  on  account  of  its 
uniting  and  generadiaing  charactei-.  It  gives  consistency, 
unity,  and  harmony  to  the  ideas  which  the  other  creates, 
without  which  they  would  be  an  atmosphere  of  dust, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  whirlwind. 

To  want  either  of  these  two  sexual  characters  would 
be  a  fearful  imperfection  in  any  system  of  religion. 
Hitherto  the  church  has  been  defective  iu  both.  It  has 
neither  generalized  sufficiently,  by  reducing  the  universe 
to  an  harmonious  whole,  nor  has  it  cultivated  the  subor- 
£nate  sciences,  by  making  them  the  subjects  of  popular 
instruction.  And  infidehty  has  erred,  on  the  contrary 
side,  by  collecting  isolated  facts  of  partial  interest,  and 
refusing  to  connect  the  whole  together  by  the  idea  of  an 
intelligent  mind.  Thus  both  parties  are  decidedly  im- 
perfect, yet  both  holding  a  principle  of  truth  j  which 
two  principles  of  truth  make  up  its  sexual  character,  and 
form  the  foundation  of  that  double  system  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal nature  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  a  double  na- 
ture which  cannot  be  dissevered  without  the  entire  de- 
struction of  the  whole  as  an  instrument  of  conciliating 
the  contradictory  spirits  of  men. 

We  therefore,  notwithstanding  all  we  have  eaid  against 
it,  embrace  the  spirit  of  infidehty.  Is  it  sufficiently 
liberal  and  enlightened  to  embrace  ours  ?  Then  let  a 
marriage  take  place,  as  a  type  and  earnest  of  the  great 
consummation  of  the  progress  of  humanity  in  knowledge 
and  religion. 
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HOMOEOPATHIC  TREATMENT. 

Oiunia  patofacienda,  ut  ne  quid  oaoBiuo  (fxoA  v«i>d<t(>r  ^Aiit 
emptor  ignorec.  Tun_. 

W©  will  tell  our  rea«krs  fairly  what  we  know,  that  they  i}t»y 
004  he  iguorsnt  of  tb«  natore  of  o\n  dru^. 

I  »AVE  traced  with  a  few  strokes  a  short  outline  of  the 
homoeopathic  system.  Our  readers  know  that  the  two 
fundamental  principles  of  this  new  doctrine  are,  first, 
that  homogeneous  remedies  cur»  homogeneous  diseases  ; 
second,  that  homogeneous  remedies  act  only  beneficially 
when  their  doses,  reduced  to  a  quantitative  minimum, 
ajre  extended  or  dilated  to  the  highest  possible  degree. 

But  how  do  we  get  the  knowledge  that  a  remedy  is 
homogeneous  to  a  certain  disease  ?  and  how  can  we  re- 
duce a  drug  to  that  infinite  small  part  capable  to  remove 
the  disease,  without  causing  any  injury  to  the  human 
frame  ?  Before  answering  this  question,  I  must  remind 
my  readers  that,  in  the  medical  art  as  well  as  in  all  other 
sciences,  those  who  have  assumed  to  be  the  leaders  of  the 
people  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  word-mongers. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Lord  Bacon  gave  the  golden  pre- 
cept— "  That  it  is  useless  to  expect  any  thing  like  a  true 
increase  of  knowledge  by  mixing  up  new  facts  with  old 
errors;  that  we  must  go  back  to  the  first  principles,  and 
sift  them  conscientiously,  in  order  to  obtain  that  true  and 
active  natural  philosophy,  which  may  serve  as  the  basis 
of  the  medical  science."  With  few  exceptions,  the  errors 
which  prevailed  at  the  times  of  Dioscorides  continue  still 
to  frustrate  the  useful  discoveries  of  oiur  mpre  enlightened 
century. 

The  principal  error  is  the  fiction  that  such  or  euch  a 
drug  is  possessed  of  some  general  medical  property.  I 
have  now  before  my  eyes  several  of  the  most  esteemed 
materia  medica,  that  is,  the  natural  history  of  the  sub- 
stances employed  in  medicine,  and  I  find  them  teeming 
with  broad  assertions  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  idle 
and  void  of  truth. 

The  most  heterogeneous  substances  are  classed  under 
the  name  of  antispasmodic,  anodyne,  strengthening,  eva- 
cuating, diuretic,  febrifuge,  and  th^like.  Yet  when  we 
examine  the  mode  in  which  such  drugs  are  administered, 
we  find  that  the  imagination  of  the  doctor  has  attributed 
to  a  favourite  remedy,  the  proclaimed  quality,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  mixed  up  with  them  other  remedies,  which, 
each  in  their  kind,  could  produce  similar  or  different  re- 
sults. These  different  drugs  are  acting,  according  to  his 
fancy,  a  particular  part,  with  the  same  passive 'obedience 
as  if  they  were  drilled  into  military  disciple.  Each,  ac- 
cording to  their  imagined  faculty,  bears  a  proper  name; 
the  one  is  called  the  active  ingredient;  the  secoiul  is  the 
(adjuvans)  auxihary ;  the  fourth,  the  receiving,  and  so 
{oith. 

The  second  error  is,  to  have  imagined  general  names 
of  diseases,  which,  each  in  their  kind,  are  different,  and 
which,  almost  in  every  individual,  are  differently  shaped. 
Such  names  as  fever,  fits,  cardialgy,  epilepsy,  and  the 
like,  are  like  the  letters  in  algebra,  signs  which  denote 
ever-changing  and  imaginary  entities,  often  nonentities. 

The  homoeopathy  had  nothing  to  do  either  with  the 
imaginary  general  qualities  of  the  remedies,  nor  with  the 
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imaginary  names  given  to  diseases.  It  does  not  deal  with 
compound  recipes,  nor  does  it  trust  in  any  experiment 
but  that  which  is  made  upon  the  living  healthy  body. 
The  homoeopathist  knows,  that  all  experience  has  been 
hitherto  a  self-delusion  of  the  medical  practitioner.  I 
have  before  me  a  series  of  numbers  of  the  Lancet  and  of 
the  Medical  Journal;  a  physician  prescribes  within 
twenty-four  hours,  digitalis,  opium,  and  bleeding ;  the 
man  is  dismissed  as  cured  from  the  hospital,  after  having 
been  submitted  several  days  to  the  same  treatment.  I 
ask,  whether  any  sound  logical  deduction  can  be  made 
from  this  experience. 

Another  doctor  vaunts  of  blood-letting  to  exhaustion 
in  the  hydrophobia,  and  yet  the  patient  was  taking  an 
enema  of  laudanum,  and  strong  mercurial  frictions.  A 
woman  was  dismissed  as  cured  from  rheumatic  pains  from 
one  of  the  hospitals,  under  the  supposition  of  her  being 
cured  by  the  hydrodate  of  potass ;  yet  the  iodine,  and  the 
oleum  croton  were  applied  externally. 

A  man  Avas  lately  treated  for  a  disease  called  by  the 
doctor,  intense  purpura  hsemorragica ;  zinc,  ointment, 
beef-tea,  three  eggs  a  day,  nitrate  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
of  each  fifteen  grains  every  three  hours,  were  employed 
simultaneously,  besides  as  much  white  wine  as  the  patient 
liked.  He  died.  Did  this  man  die  of  natural  death  ? 
What  experience  can  be  gathered  from  such  scientific 
mystifications? 

The  method  employed  by  Hahnemann  and  his  followers 
in  ascertaining  the  power  of  a  drug  is  to  make  the  expe- 
riment upon  oneself,  by  taking  a  minute  dose  of  it,  and 
observing  the  symptoms  which  it  produces.  When  these 
symptoms  are  perfectly  known,  and  a  sick  person  comes 
before  the  doctor  with  symptoms  similar  to  those  which 
the  known  drug  produces  in  the  healthy  individual,  such 
drug  is  the  specific  remedy  for  the  individual  case. 

Thus  the  most  minute  particles  of  belladona  having 
produced  upon  the  healthy  persons  symptoms  similar  to 
the  scarlatina,  the  dilution  of  this  herb  is  a  specific 
against  this  disease;  the  wolfsbane  produces  symptoms 
similar  to  those  experienced  by  people  attacked  with  the 
puerpural  malaria,  and  this  herb  is  also  a  certain  cure  for 
the  disease 

The  extract  of  thuya  occidentalis  produces  warts  and 
other  symptoms  similar  to  the  sycosis,  consequently  it  is 
in  its  diluted  state  a  safe  remedy  against  a  disease  which 
formerly  was  treated  by  caustics  and  surgical  operations. 

The  way  of  reducing  the  homoeopathic  remedies  to 
that  minimum  of  weight  and  maximum  of  expansion 
or  dilation,  is  very  ingenious.  It  will  not  suit  our 
chemists,  because  it  requires  too  much  time  and  care,  but 
will  be  found  useful  to  every  one  who  will  become  a  true 
benefactor  to  his  fellow  creatures. 

We  take  a  grain  of  mercury,  or  a  drop  of  cajeput  oil, 
and  put  it  with  thirty-three  grains  of  milk  sugar  in 
a  mortar  of  china;  the  two  drugs  are  mixed  with  a 
spatula  for  six  minutes,  afterwards  it  is  worked  with  the 
pestle  for  a  few  minutes  longer ;  thirty-three  grains  of 
sugar  of  milk  are  added  to  it,  and  the  operation  with  the 
spatula  and  the  pestle  are  renewed,  for  the  same  time, 
and  the  same  is  done  with  thirty-four  additional  grains 
ofsu  ar  of  milk;  so  that  we  obtain  a    mass,  which  is 


preserved  in  a  phial,  and  signed  1-100.  One  grain  of 
this  powder,  worked  in  the  same  way  with  a  hundred 
additional  grains  of  sugar,  gives  the  1-100,000,  and  by 
acting  in  the  same  way  progressively,  we  obtain  the  mil- 
lionth and  the  bUlionth. 

With  a  grain  of  each  of  these  powders,  mixed  with  a 
hundred  minims  of  alcohol,  the  analogous  tinctures  are 
obtained. 

A  single  drop  of  one  of  these  tinctures  reduced  to 
a  1-1,000,000,  is  often  sufficient  to  cure  a  disease. 

Some  substances,  for  instance,  camphor,  are  diluted  in 
alcohol,  one  grain  in  one  hundred  minims,  and  the  small- 
est part  of  a  drop  is  taken  on  sugar.  What  difference 
between  this  our  method  and  the  endless  potions  of  our 
practitioners  !      THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

THE  AERIAL  SHIP. 

We  visited  this  new  inhabitant  of  the  firmament  on 
Monday  last,  but  we  were  astonished  to  find  that  all  the 
newspaper  reports  we  had  seen  had  given  a  false  account 
of  it.  We  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  bid  defiance  to  the  wind,  by  moving  right 
against  it ;  but  the  proprietor,  when  we  made  the  re- 
mark, exclaimed,  "  No  such  thing ;  not  at  all ;  we  go 
with  the  wind."  The  principal  peculiarity  of  the  Aerial 
Ship  is  not  the  wings,  which  are  of  no  particular  use, 
except  in  a  calm  ;  but  the  internal  air-balloon,  an  imita- 
tion of  the  air-bladder  of  the  fish,  by  means  of  which  the 
vessel  is  lowered  or  raised  at  the  pleasure  of  the  conduc- 
tors, to  meet  the  different  currents  of  air  which  move  in 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  well  known  that  the  air  contains 
different  strata  of  moving  streams, which  often  go  in  con- 
trary directions.  By  rising  or  falling  into  these  streams, 
the  projectors  expect  to  regulate  their  course  in  any  direc- 
tion. This  they  accomplish  by  means  of  the  air-bladder, 
which  is  inflated  with  common  air,  by  means  of  an  air- 
pump,  whenever  they  want  to  descend;  this  diminishes 
the  volume  of  the  gas  by  compression,  and  consequently 
makes  it  specifically  heavier.  In  order  to  rise  again  the 
valve  is  opened,  and  the  gas  of  the  balloon  immediately 
empties  the  air-bladder  by  pressure,  and  the  balloon  be- 
comes specifically  lighter.  By  this  process  no  ballast  is 
required ;  they  make  their  own  ballast. 

The  wings  ai-e  ingeniously  contrived  upon  the  same 
principle  as  the  valves  of  the  blood-vessels ;  so  that  they 
open  to  the  wind  in  one  direction,  and  shut  in  another  ; 
but  they  are  evidently  too  small  and  weak  to  produce  any 
effect  upon  the  stupendous  body  of  the  flying  dragon 
itself.  We  may  judge  of  the  force  of  wing  required  for 
flight,  by  the  wing  of  a  bird,  which  is  the  strongest  part 
of  its  body,  and  considerably  longer  and  broader  than  the 
whole  body  itself.  The  wing  of  an  eagle  will  knock  a 
man  down,  and,  stretched  out,  the  two  wings  measure 
twice  the  length  of  the  eagle's  entire  body,  at  the  very 
least ;  but  the  wings  of  the  Aerial  ship  are  not  even  one- 
half  of  its  breadth  in  length,  and  by  far  too  feeble  to  make 
the  slightest  impression  on  any  of  its  movements.  The 
projector  modestly  says  they  will  be  of  use  in  a  calm,  and 
so  we  think,  but  he  makes  no  higher  pretensions  than 
this,  only  the  stamped  press  has  made  these  pretensions 
for  him,  by  way  of  showing  its  own  critical  skill  in  con- 
demning the  whole  as  a  hoax  on  John  Bull.  Such  at- 
tempts as  this  ought  to  receive  every  encouragement  from 
the  public  ;  they  are  the  incipient  art  of  aerial  navigation; 
an  ait  which  our  posterity  will  bring  to  perfection  upon 
the  basis  of  their  fathers'  instruction. 
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PHILLIPS'S  APHCRTSMS. 

Sir  Richard  Phillips  has  published  a  legacy  to  philo- 
sophers, in  a  hundred  Aphorisms  or  articles,  containing 
the  elementary  principles  of  natural  science.  We  are 
veiy  much  disappointed  in  this  little  book,  not  because 
we  paid  a  large  price  for  it — though  that  is  one  consider- 
able objection — but  because  it  is  really  less  logical  and 
ItFS  accurate  in  analyses  and  definitions  than  the  loud 
pretensions  of  the  author  to  superior  sagacity  led  us  to 
expect.  Sir  Richard  is  a  Liberal  of  the  first  water;  a 
huge  enemy  to  Newtonian  philosophy,  and  every  species 
of  priesthood  and  religion,  and  has  laboured  hard  for 
many  years  past  to  simplify  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
human  mind  the  whole  process  of  Nature's  movements 
by  means  of  atoms,  and  their  power  of  motion.  Not  even 
the  formation  of  an  animal  seems  to  be  a  mystery.  Na- 
ture first  makes  polypi,  or  live  stomachs,  without  consci- 
ousness, but  with  a  species  of  indefinable  sensation  ;  then 
she  proceeds  to  make  feelers,  muscles,  bones,  brains,  &c., 
and  then  it  is  all  over  ;  and  she  herself  never  wonders  at 
nor  admires  her  own  handicraft,  because  she  has  not  the 
sense  to  admire  or  wonder.  The  ascending  scale  of  crea- 
tion, however,  between  a  polypus  and  a  man,  is, 
after  all  not  a  little  puzzling  to  Sir  Richard's  school;  for 
how  did  she  ever  take  such  a  leap  as  to  span  the  wide 
chasm  which  separates  the  bodily  frames  of  a  horse  and 
a  man  .•'It  must  have  cost  her  an  amazing  effort  to  bring 
the  human  being  into  existence,  even  when  she  had  at- 
tained to  the  perfection  of  a  horse  manufactory,  or  the 
formation  of  dolphins  and  cod-fish.  Some  link  between 
the  two  opposing  species  seems  to  be  a- wanting  to  serve 
as  a  bridge  for  Mother  Nature  to  walk  upon.  This  dif- 
ficulty Sir  Richard  gets  over  in  the  following  curious 
manner : — "  The  sphynx  (half  man,  half  lion),  the  satyr 
(man  monkey),  the  centaur  (man  horse),  the  unicorn, 
hypogriff  (horse  bird)  the  mermaid  (woman  fish),  hydra, 
dragon,  griffin,  &c.,  are  now  believed  to  have  been  poeti- 
cal creations  of  the  ar.cients,  though  so  gravely  described 
by  many  authors,  and  introduced  as  fact  on  the  celestial 
globe,  in  a  series  of  real  animals.  If  admitted  they  would 
Jill  up  links  in  the  superior  species,  and  remove  some  dif- 
ficulties'' What  a  pity  Sir  Richard  has  not  got  a  little 
more  faith.  Nature  would  then  become  more  intelligible 
to  him,  according  to  his  own  acknowledgement.  Super- 
stition is  not  always  absurd,  since  it  even  helps  to  re- 
move the  difficulties  of  men  of  science. 

But  let  us  come  to  the  Aphorisms.  We  shall  give  the 
two  first  just  as  we  find  them  : — 

"As  animal  senses  and  perceptions  take  cognizance 
only  of  matter,  or  body,  so  the  varieties  of  matter  as  pre- 
sented to  the  senses  in  all  relations,  are  the  sole  instru- 
ments of  sensible  phenomena,  and  the  sole  subjects  of 
philosophical  investigation." 

This  may  be  all  perfectly  correct,  as  Sir  Richard  un- 
derstands it,  but  it  is  most  indefinite  and  equivocal.  Va- 
rieties of  matter,  the  sole  subjects  of  philosophical  inves- 
tigation }  Why,  properly  speaking,  it  is  not  matter,  but 
the  qualities  of  matter,  that  are  the  subjects  of  philoso- 
phical investigation.  It  is  sourness,  sweetness,  hardness, 
softness,  durability,  penetrabihty,  malleability,  fusibility, 
&c.,  which  are  the  subjects  of  investigation,  and  these 
are  purely  spiritual,  and  not  varieties  but  qualities  of  mat- 
ter. If,  however,  he  allows  the  spirituality  of  matter, 
his  aphorism  is  perfectly  correct;  but  it  wont  do  for  an 
aphorism  without  some  comment.  But  the  second  is 
worse  and  worse. 

"  Power,  called  also  momentum  and  force,  is  the  dis- 
play of  some  matter  in  some  motion,  or  of  the  transfer  of 
some  motion  of  one  body  to  another  body  ad  infinitum." 


This  is  logical  insanity.  Pov^cr  is  display.  Display 
is  an  effect,  and  power  is  a  cause.  He  has  jumped  from 
the  positive  into  the  negative  with  one  furious  bewilder- 
ing leap,  and  confounded  the  two  extremes  of  Nature 
together.  Power  makes  a  display ;  but  it  is  not  display 
itself;  it  is  the  caiise  of  the  display. 

This  negative  word,  motion,  is  the  God  of  the  atheist. 
He  dares  not  employ  a  positive  term  ;  and  even  when  he 
defines  the  positive  word  power,  he  uses  a  negative  to 
make  a  definition. 

Aphorism  17th  :  "Motion  is  the  animating  and  per- 
vading soul  of  the  universe." 

It  is  the  maternal,  but  not  the  paternal  ?oul,  Mr.  Ne- 
gative. 

18th.  "In  searching  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  which  phenomena  are  mere  changes  of 
relative  position  by  motion,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
regarding  the  causes  as  motion,  and  as  motion  so  trans- 
ferred by  Sublime  and  Omniscient  Mechanism,  &c." 
Here  is  almost  a  positive  idea  at  last :  we  did  not  expect 
so  much.  Then  the  cause  is  not  motion,  but  this  sublime 
and  omniscient  mechanism.  But  this  omniscient  me- 
chanism is  a  negative,  after  all.  Mechanism  is  an  effect, 
not  a  cause.  Omniscient  gives  the  idea  of  infinite  in- 
telligence, and  is  so  far  good;  but  mechanism  is  a  purely 
negative  term  ;  perfectly  correct,  however,  as  applied  to 
nature,  if  the  author  means  to  include  the  positive  idea 
of  mechanist  at  the  same  time. 

This  is  found  at  last  in  the  100th  aphorism,  that  is,  the 
last ;  and  we  are  much  gratified  with  the  sight  of  it,  md 
congratulate  Sir  Richard  on  the  good  sense  and  sourd 
philosophy  which  inspired  him. 

"  Motions  of  matter  subject  to  regular  mechanical 
laws,  acting  absolutely  or  subordinately,  generally 
or  locally,  on  aggregates  or  atoms,  and  prcducing 
various  densities,  and  different  degrees  of  locomotion 
and  re-actions  in  atoms  of  matter,  of  different  con- 
stitutional forms,  are  the  proximate  causes  of  all  pheno- 
mena; and  as  one  series  depends  on  another,  so  all  ex 
isting  phenomena  are,  in  regard  to  others,  physically 
fit,  compatible,  and  harmonious ;  and  as  matter  cannot 
originate  its  own  motion,  so,  in  considering  motion  as  the 
proximate  cause  of  all  phenomena,  we  arrive,  through  an 
ascending  series,  at  a  mother  which  is  not  moved,  in  the 
necessary,  omniscient,  and  sublime  first  cause  of  all 
motion,  and  consequently  of  all  phenomena." 

We  must  confess  we  were  not  prepared  to  expect  such 
sound  philosophy  from  Sir  Richard.  We  looked  for 
nothing  but  a  purely  negative  philosophy  ;  a  mere  mo- 
tion, without  the  slightest  idea  or  hint  of  an  intelligent 
mover.  Our  disappointment  is  therefore  an  agreeable 
one,  which  has  afforded  as  great  pleasure  to  our  minds  as 
it  must  cause  displeasure  and  chagrin  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  had  previously  regarded  Sir  Richard  as  a 
zealous  disciple  of  the  school  of  atheism.  It  will  no  doubt 
be  affirmed  by  many  of  his  atheistic  friends,  that  this  last 
article,  which  is  the  only  one  of  the  hundred  which  makes 
a  definite  allusion  to  a  positive  first  cause,  is  merely  a 
piece  of  condescension  to  the  prejudices  and  superstition 
of  the  public.  This,  however,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  an 
insult  to  the  author,  and  a  most  uncharitable  construction 
put  upon  his  motives,  as  well  as  a  libel  upon  his  charac- 
ter for  sincerity  and  veracity.  We  shall  take  him  at  his 
word ;  and  now  challenge  him,  or  any  other  person  in 
his  name,  to  bring  forth  one  single  plausible  or  rational 
objection  against  the  direct  and  immediate  inspiration 
and  divinity  of  religious  systems.  He  is  a  professed  in- 
fidel ;  the  whole  tenor  of  his  philosophy  is  purely  athe- 
istic, everlastingly  excluding  the  idea  of  design  from  the 
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operations  of  nature.  Yet  here  at  last,  in  his  legacy  to 
philosophers,  he  acknowleges  that  all  the  movements  of 
nature  are  merely  the  operations  of  an  omniscient  first 
CAUSB.  Is  Christianity  one  of  those  movements  of  na- 
ture ? — was  Jesus  Christ's  mission  and  doctrine  one  of 
those  movements  of  nature  ? — was  Mahomet's  mission 
one  of  those  movements  of  nature?  They  were,  and 
therefore  they  were  the  works  of  an  onnniscient  first  cause, 
and  parts,  also,  according  to  aphorism  18th,  of  an  omni- 
scient mechanism.  We  want  no  more  to  demonstrate 
our  universalism.  These  consequences  Sir  Richard  does 
not  foresee,  because  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  the 
age  never  led  men  to  this  view  of  nature.  We  are  the 
first,  the  very  first,  in  the  field  of  theological  science,  to 
bring  the  subject  before  mankind  in  a  determinate 
manner. 

There  are  many  of  the  aphorisms  of  Sir  Richard  to 
■which  we  cannot  make  the  slightest  allusion,  because  they 
require  more  knowledge  of  mathematical  calculus  to  un- 
derstand them  than  is  evsr  possessed  by  the  general 
reader,  and  therefore  they  rather  exceed  the  limits  of 
simplicity,  which  we  originally  prescribed  for  our  little 
periodical.  We  shall,  therefore,  only  notice  one  or  two 
which  have  a  direct  and  immediate  bearing  upon  the 
general  views  of  Nature  which  we  have  presented  to  our 
readers.  In  Aphorism  72,  we  have  the  positive  and  ne- 
gative laws  of  nature  thus  expressed  in  reference  to 
Electricity: — 

^'  Electrical  phenomena,  abstractedly  considered,  are 
lexamples  of  atomic  action  and  reaction  equal  and  con- 
trary ;  for  there  is  no  positive  effect  without  equal  nega- 
tive, and  there  is  no  absolute  single  electricity  in  any 
body  or  space;  but  correlatively  and  simultaneously 
equally  positive  and  equally  negative,  or  equal  action  and 
reaction;  and  then  the  mutual  energies  of  the  two,  and 
their  enilre  or  partial  reunion,  constitute  all  the  phe- 
nomena," 

We  now  come  to  the  author's  deep-rooted  antipathy 
to  the  Newtonian  attraction  and  gravitation,  an  antipathy 
which  is  out  of  the  sphere  of  our  sympathy  or  compre- 
hension, Newton  attached  no  importance  to  the  words 
attraction  or  gravitation  ;  he  thought  them  the  best 
wwda  which  (iie  language  afforded,  but  did  not  consider 
himself  responsible  for  lingual  imperfections.  Let  us  see 
if  Sir  Richard  has  mended  the  matter  with  his  new 
nomenclature; — 

"  8.  The  gratuitous  powers  which  were  introduced 
into  nature  in  dark  ages,  or  in  the  infancy  of  philosophy, 
were  attraction,  or  some  sympathy  of  bodies  by  which 
they  go  together — fepulsiwn,  or  some  aversion  by  which 
they  separate — gravitation,  (a  variety  of  attraction)  by 
which  bodies  fall  to  the  earth,  and  planetary  systems  are 
governed — inertia,  by  which  matter  is  said  to  have  a 
force  of  its  own  Qrather  no  force  of  its  own].  And  then, 
following  this  bad  example,  the  moderns  have  invented 
many  others  based  on  the  names  of  effects." 

Now  after  this  condemnation  of  such  terms,  observe 
what  follows: — 

78.  ''  The  pretended  attractions  in  electricity  are 
merely  mechanical.  Whenever  electricity  is  displayed, 
the  opposed  surfaces  seek  to  reunite  with  force,"  Seek  to 
reunite!  But  observe,  they  have  no  attraction  for  each 
other!  "  Then  if  any  light  body  (which  moves  with 
less  force  than  the  force  between  the  opposing  surfaces) 
is  placed  on  either  surface,  it  is  carried  by  the  whole 
force  to  the  other  surface,  and  back  again  from  this  sur- 
face to  the  first,  and  so  on;  but  these  effects  afford  no 
proof  of  the  absurd  principle  of  mutual  att.  action."  It 
is  merely  a  description  of  mutual  attraction.     You  may 


assert  if  you  please  that  there  is  do  attraction  in  love, 
that  the  parties  only  *eefc  to  unite  with  force,  but  will  you 
convince  a  lover  by  this  logical  distinction  that  his  mis- 
tress does  not  exercise  an  attractive  influence  over  him."* 

Moreover,  after  objecting  to  the  word  repulsion,  the 
author  is  actually  obliged  himself  to  employ  it,  to 
describe  the  effects  produced  in  the  action  and  reaction 
of  nature: 

79.  "  Bodies  similarly  electrified  act  repellingly,  and 
those  contrarily  unite  {not  attract) ;  so  similar  ends  of 
magnets  repel,  and  different  ones  unite."  Why  repel, 
if  there  be  no  repulsion;  and  why  not  use  the  verb 
attract  as  well  as  the  verb  repel  ?  Is  it  not  quite  as  phi- 
losophical to  suppose  that  objects  attract,  as  that  they 
repel  each  other? 

Instead  of  attraction.  Sir  R.  substitutes  another  equally 
indefinible  nonentity  called  pressure,  in  whose  behalf  he 
is  so  very  outrageous,  that  he  brands  the  advocates  of 
attraction  most  unmercifully,  not  with  foUy  only,  that 
were  an  innocent  species  of  crime,  but  with  knavery  also. 
No  doubt  it  was  the  priests  who  invented  it  for  supersti- 
tious purposes! 

96.  "  This  interception  or  unequal  division  of  a  com- 
mon pressure  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  philosophical 
imposture,  and  treated  by  knaves  and  fools  as  sensible 
attraction.  Thus  the  interception  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  by  a  mountain  on  a  plummet,  and  of  two  poised 
balls  as  to  each  other,  are  put  forward  as  formal  proofs 
of  the  attraction  of  the  earth  and  of  matter  on  matter." 

There  was  no  occasion  for  the  old  gentleman  to  be  in 
such  a  passion  in  making  his  testament.  His  pressure  is 
quite  as  good  as  attraction,  because  it  is  nothing  else  but 
attraction,  a  word  which  describes  the  phenomenon  in  a 
more  expressive  and  concise  manner  than  any  other  word 
which  the  language  supplies.  When  we  say  that  a  mag- 
net attracts  a  needle,  we  only  maintain  what  is  a  sensible 
fact,  that  by  some  iiTesistible  power  the  two  bodies  ap- 
proach each  other,  but  the  smallest  being  most  easily 
moved,  is  the  only  one  which  experiences  a  change  of 
place;  the  needle  attracts  the  magnet  as  much  as  the 
magnet  the  needle,  but  the  word  cannot  apply  with  the 
same  propriety  to  the  needle,  because  the  needle  is  nega- 
tive by  giving  way,  and  "  attract"  is  a  positive  active 
verb.  Would  it  be  an  improvement  in  our  mode  of 
speech  to  say  the  needle  is  pressed  towards  the  magnet? 
Would  it  convey  more  just  ideas  of  nature,  or  remove  a 
single  erroneous  unphilosophical  conception  ?  We  trow 
not.  Sir  Richard's  idea  is,  that  equal  portions  of  space 
have  equal  power,  that  is,  less  matter  and  more  motion, 
or  more  matter  and  less  motion,  and  any  disturbance  of 
this  condition  leads  to  reactions,  called  phenomena.  This 
may  be  true  enough,  but  it  is  not  a  whit  less  mysterious 
than  attraction  itself.  What  is  space?  and  what  is  that 
substance  wliich  fills  it,  whose  atoms  are  smaller  than 
oxygen  and  hydr<^en  ;  does  it  consist  of  atoms  at  all? 
Is  it  not  a  spirit,  one  and  indivisible?  This  is  quite  as 
comprehensible  as  a  universe  of  dust.  "  Phenomena," 
says  Sir  R.,  "  indicate  that  atoms  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen are  not  the  smallest  in  space."  There  are  other  spi- 
rits besides  bogles  and  kelpies. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  question  much  if  Sir  R,  wiU  ever 
receive  the  thanks  of  any  philosopher  of  this  or  any  fu-^ 
ture  age  for  the  legacy  he  has  bequeathed, 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SHEPHERD. 

My  deak  Shepherd, — Your  resolution,  as  lately  an- 
nounced and  confirmed,  as  to  an  early  conclusion  of  your 
labours  under  that  character,  though  a  subject  of  deep 
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r^ret,  affords  a  cheering  prospect  of  that  retirement, 
being  only  a  transmigration  of  your  spirit  from  religion 
into  the  region  of  politics ;  the  former  as  the  basis,  the 
latter  as  the  practical  department. 

The  crook  has  accompanied  the  spirit  of  his  Shepherd  ; 
long  before  its  first  appearance  in  that  form  having,  as 
his  forerunner  in  the  wilderness,  at  a  very  humble  dis- 
tance, but,  in  a  degree,  prepared  the  way  before  him. 

In  the  compilation  of  "  the  universal  church,"  and  in 
contemplation  of  "  religious  and  civil  union,"  he  acknow- 
ledges the  universality  of  the  former,  and  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  not  shaken  his  conviction  of  the 
principles  being  applicable  to  the  latter. 

"  The  universal  church"  of  nature,  from  its  commence- 
ment, acknowledged,  "  a  primitive  and  general  principle 
operating  in  two  derivative  or  particular  ones,  correspond- 
ing with  the  "generic  and  specific"  principles  of  "  The 
New  Moral  World,"  and  with  your  pastoral  universality 
and  twofold  or  duplex  distinction  in  that  most  compre- 
hensive union. 

Your  doubt  as  to  the  time  for  political  aniA'crsality  may 
be  well  founded  ;  but  your  admission  that  "  the  time  will 
come,"  and  that  "  both  church  and  state  are  hastening 
rapidly  towards  it,"  affords  hope  that  its  progression  may 
be  more  rapidly  accelerated  by  c'rcumstances  than  you 
might  consider  yourself  justifiable  in  calculating  on,  in 
your  communication  with  your  flock. 

The  general,  generic,  or  universal  principle,  though 
applicable  to  politics,  may  not  excite  that  immediate  in- 
terest which  you  deem  your  future  exertions  to  require; 
but  the  duplex  tendency  seems  now  to  be  in  full  opera- 
tion ;  yet,  preparatory  to  popular  excitement,  it  may  be 
incumbent  "to  catch  occurrences  as  they  rise^  if  not  to 
"  accompany  them  in  their  flight"  for  Albion,  or  your 
western  extremity  of  progression,  seeiis  not  only  the  most 
desirable  locality  for  commencement,  but  for  completion. 
That  the  excitement  of  the  public  is  usually  more 
through  their  passions  than  their  reason  was  manifest  in 
their  reception  of  the  late  Reform  Bill,  in  its  progress 
through  its  various  stages,  before  its  passing  into  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  in  the  increasing  clamour  of  its  advocates 
for  "  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill." 
The  Reform  Act  is  at  this  moment  in  full  and  more 
than  usual  operation  ;  but  yet  reason  has  not  inculcated 
into  its  objects  generally  that  the  new  franchise  is  only 
the  liberty  of  purchasing  their  constituency  at  a  much 
higher  price  than  before,  under  the  additional  liability 
of  losing  their  new  right,  through  the  intricacy  of  the 
duties  required  for  their  qualification,  and  its  machinery 
in  working,  but  what  is  worse,  the  ultimate  loss  of  their 
anoient  franchise,  the  scot  and  lot  constituency,  the  best 
in  principle,  simple  in  operation,  of  much  greater  paro- 
chial advantage,  and  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  their  political  privileges. 

In  contradistiuction  both  as  to  immediate  effect  and 
ultimate  tendency,  the  Municipal  Corporation  BUI,  by 
far  the  most  prominent  movement  at  present  before  the 
public,  is,  by  a  correspondent  of  yours,  more  appropri- 
ately designated  "The  Municipal  Reform  Bill."  On 
enquiry  after  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  it  has  been  re- 
torted, that  no  principle  is  to  be  seen  ;  yet,  if  it  be  only 
in  the  extension  of  the  scot  and  lot  constituency,  it  would 
be  invaluable  j  but  whether  with  or  without  principle, 
the  Bill  has  passed  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  region  of 
Parliament,  and  when  farther  refined,  as  it  will  probably 
be  in  passing  the  ordeal  of  opposition  there  ;  and  when 
farther  passed  into  an  act,  will  operate  in  highly  beneficial 
counteraction  of  the  present  Reform  Act,  by  placing 
many  constituents  in  a  better  state  than  they  were  in  be- 


fore the  reform,  and  in  enlightening  others  as  to  tlieir 
true  political  interests  ;  and  these  may  be  emphatically 
contemplated  as  a  reform  of  the  political  reformation  ; 
yet  there  has  been  little  or  no  popular  clamour  for  the 
Bill — the  whole  Bill — and  nothing  but  the  Bill. 

Scot  and  lot  contribution  are  jointly  defined  as  cus- 
tomary, and  as  imposed  on  all  subjects,  according  to  their 
abilities,  which  appear  duplex. 

Premising  from  generally  acknowledged  facts,  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are 
progressing  towards  the  extremity  of  poverty,  if  not  of 
riches,  the  scot  and  lot  constituency  seem,  in  the  view 
here  taken,  admirably  to  apply— the  former  in  thecontri< 
bution  of  the  rich  toward  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the 
place  from  which  the  constituency  is  claimed — the  latter 
in  the  liability  of  the  constituent  to  stand  the  lot  of  serv- 
ing in  the  militia^  and  on  juries,  or  other  local  and  politL. 
cal  duties. 

The  contribution  by  scot,  in  money,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  labour,  seems  to  apply  principally  to  the  higher 
ranks  ;  by  lot,  as  the  contribution  of  labour,  seems  gene- 
rally more  applicable  to  the  lower  grades  of  society. 

In  the  representation  of  labour  by  riches,  the  actual 
source  is  not  pretended  to  be  described  ;  but  in  imitation 
of  a  commentator  of  the  laws  of  England,  is  rather  the 
definition  of  a  principle  as  it  ought  to  operate. 

"  The  voice  of  the  people"  is  undoubtedly  advan- 
tageous, even  in  support  of  hyperphysical  and  metaphy- 
sical doctrine,  but  specially  requisite  in  carrying  into 
effect  political  principles.  But  enough  has  been  set 
forth  in  demonstration  that  the  more  valuable  acquisitions 
are  not  received  most  clamourously ;  but  the  politick 
department,  as  more  physical,  will  be  more  tangible  than 
the  religious,  and  practice  may  be  very  consistently  erected 
on  your  basis.  Example  will  prove  better,  and  will  be? 
the  proper  termination  of  your  precept. 

Permit  the  undersigned  to  follow  the  metaphorical 
character  of  his  Shepherd,  but,  of  coarse,  under  his 
general  direction,  as 

2d  Aug.,  1835.  THE  SHEPHERD'S  CROOK. 

,,^,tj   .,..:.  ..:,  ANTS.  .  ,  j 

The  ant-hills  of  our  fields  are  full  of  cells  and  passages, 
curiously  formed  with  twigs  and  weeds  cemented  by  theii: 
own  gluten.  They  disfigure  a  field,  but  do  not  diminish 
and  rather  increase  its  productiveness  for  grazing  ;  and 
in  grazing  districts  they  abound,  and  are  seldom  dis- 
turbed. They  present  a  larger  surface  to  the  air  and  in- 
crease tlie  quantity  of  grass  and  animal  food,  while  they 
f^tiJize  the  soil.  ,      ,         (.  ; 

The  nests  of  ants  are  maaagetl ,  by  the  neuters,  and 
usually  etablished  in  mole-hills  or  among  the  roots  of 
trees.  "  Tliere  are  eighteen  species,  and  they  are  remark- 
ably intelligent,  ingenious,  and  industrious.  Nests  often 
fight  like  men,  and  kill  vast  numbers  of  each  other. 

An  ant's  nest  consists  of  males  and  of  females,  who 
have  wings,  and  also  of  neuters.  The  females  enjoy  the 
same  pre-eminence  as  among  bees  ;  but  the  manners  of 
ants  are  more  varied,  and  system,  object,  and  end,  mark 
all  their  varied  reasonings  and  labours.  They  have  long 
and  tenacious  memories,  know  each  other,  and  distinguish 
any  stranger.  They  carry  on  systematic  wars,  and  prac- 
tice all  the  arts  of  attack  and  defence.  Man  himself  is 
not  more  savage  in  war :  but  they  are  citizen  soldierB^ 
and  not  hired  and  trained  for  butchery  and  murder. 
They  also  practice  slavery,  making  slaves  of  rhose  they 
overcome.  They  keep  aphides,  as  men  leep  cows,  for 
the  juices  which  fliey  yield.  Their  nests  are  formed  at 
pleasure,  and  their  ceils  of  various  forms.     In  Bra;zil 
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*  ey  are  almost  masters  of  the  country,  and  in  Africa  not 
less  formidable.  The  termites,  white  ants,  or  cutters, 
not  only  destroy  furniture,  clothes,  &c.,  but  raise  conical 
buildings,  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  like  viJlages,  which  it  is 
inconvenient  to  approach. 

M.  Hanhert  saw  a  regular  engagement  between  two 
Eljecies  of  ants,  in  which  they  drew  up  in  lines  of  battle, 
with  reserves,  &c.  &c.,  and  fought  for  four  hours,  taking 
prisoners,  and  removing  the  wounded,  till  victory  decided 
for  one  party. — A  million  of  Facts. 

WISE  MEN  GONE  MAD. 
There  is  evidently  some  new  political  earthquake  about 
to  take  place  in  France,  if  the  reports  be  correct  which 
have  lately  arrived  from  that  country.  Louis  Philippe 
is  not  to  be  deterred  from  acting  the  tyrant  by  the  fatal 
experience  of  his  predecessor.  The  same  spirit  of  infa- 
tuation has  already  possessed  him.  He  only  seesoneeneray 
in  his  dominions,  and  that  enemy  is  the  Press,  the  greatest 
and  the  best  friend  of  the  people  and  of  the  human  mind. 
The  whole  blame  of  the  infernal  machine  is  to  be  visited 
upon  newspapers  and  the  editors.  Measures  of  dreadful 
and  most  insufferable  censorship  are  in  contemplation. 
Not  a  word  is  to  be  spoken  or  written  against  the  present 
government!  It  is  to  be  criminal  even  to  hint  at  the 
possibility  of  instituting  a  better  system  of  politics,  or 
amending  the  one  in  power  !  The  legitimacy  of  the  pre- 
sent family  is  not  to  be  questioned  !  Every  public  writer 
calling  himself  a  Carlist  or  a  republican  is  to  ba  accounted 
an  offender  against  the  state.  Even  caricatures  are  to  be 
prohibited,  as  tending  to  throw  contempt  on  the  authori- 
ties of  the  state ;  and  writing  or  making  marks  on  the 
walls  disrespectful  to  Government  is  equally  treasonable. 
Every  newspaper  article  is  to  have  the  writer's  name 
attached  to  it,  and  what  is  still  more  intolerant  and  sus- 
picious, every  article  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Procureur  du 
Roi  before  it  be  published  I  This  beats  even  the  proposed 
censorship  of  Spain  last  year,  which  even  in  that  bar- 
barous and  enslaved  country  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect.  If  Frenchmen  bear  this,  their  reputation  is  lost 
for  ever.  Our  Whigs  seem  to  be  in  league  with  the 
traitor  king  to  crush  the  rising  spirit  of  public  intellect. 
Let  them  try.  They  are  merely  digging  their  own 
graves,  or  building  their  own  cells,  for  they  are  certainly 
mad.  We  hope  that  Messrs.  Hume,  Roebuck,  &c.  will 
move  the  House  for  a  grant  of  money  to  increase  the  size 
of  Bedlam.  The  symptoms  of  insanity  are  at  present 
very  alarming  amongst  men  in  power;  there  seems  to  be 
a  revolution  in  their  brains,  and  as  is  usual  with  madmen, 
it  is  altogether  in  vain  to  attempt  to  reason  them  out  of 
their  hallucinations.  Poor  Philippe!!  afraid  of  a  half- 
penny caricature,  stuck  up  in  a  bookseller's  shop  for  the 
amusement  of  school  boys  and  boarding-school  girls! 
Poor  Philippe  ! !  Why  should  he  be  afraid  of  the  exer- 
cise of  human  reason,  if  he  be  not  himself  bereft  of  it.'' 
If  this  new  scheme  don't  succeed,  there  is  no  other  deli- 
verance for  the  old  dotard  of  the  Barricades  but  guillo- 
tining the  editors  of  all  the  public  journals,  and  supplying 
their  place  with  the  lords  of  his  own  bedchamber. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
C.  L.,  upon  Brougham's  Natural  Theology,  is  not  very 
intelligible  in  many  respects.  He  seems  to  disagree  with 
his  lordship  on  the  subject  of  "  a  priori"  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  God.  Now,  we  think  his  lord- 
ship perfectly  correct  on  this  point.  We  cannot  reason 
"a  priori"  on  the  existence  of  deity,  because  a  priori 
reasoning  begins  with  the  very  conclusion  to  which  we 
mean  to  come ;  it  takes  for  granted  the  very  thing  we 
mean  to  prove.     But  remember,  this  observation  only 


applies  to  the  vulgar  notion  of  deity,  as  a  being  distinct 
from  nature  itself.  The  pantheist  or  universalist  may 
reason  a  priori,  because  his  God  is  the  universe,  and  he 
must  take  for  granted  the  existence  of  the  universe  at  the 
outset,  and  proceed  to  analyze  its  component  parts, 
amongst  which  he  will  easily  tind  those  attributes  which 
are  called  divine.  A  priori  reasoning  begins  with  the 
original  cause,  and  proceeds  to  the  effect.  Thus,  if  a 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform  is  passed,  we  reason  a 
prioi-i  when  we  trace  the  consequences  ;  but  if  any  great 
obstruction  to  trade  or  public  happiness  is  experienced 
by  the  public,  and  we  endeavour  to  traca  the  cause  of  the 
evil  to  some  foolish  principle  of  political  economy,  then 
we  reason  a  posteriori  by  going  up  in  search  of  the  cause. 

Now,  if  you  regard  the  universe  as  God,  you  may  rea- 
son a  priori  of  all  his  attributes,  and  demonstrate  them 
too ;  but,  if  you  regard  the  universe  as  an  effect,  and  not  the 
cause,  you  cannot  reason  a  priori  of  God ;  and  this  is  the 
error  into  which  all  our  a  jn-iori  reasoners  have  fallen. 
Brougham  is  therefore  quite  correct  in  saying  that  their 
a  priori  reasoning  is  absurd,  because  he  goes  upon  the 
old  absurd  supposition  that  God  is  something  distinct 
from  nature.  We  think  if  our  friend  C.  L.  had  considered 
the  subject  thus,  he  would  have  found  an  excuse  for 
Brougham  in  his  ignorance  of  universalism,  and  at  the 
same  time  acknowledged  the  strict  accuracy  of  his  lord- 
ship's observations,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  common 
faith  of  the  world.  We  regard  his  lordship  as  both  right 
and  wrong,  but  one-eyed,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
handling  the  subject,  which  he  has  merely  darkened, 
with  all  his  learning  and  all  his  talent. 

A  priori  reasoning  is  merely  analysis,  or  a  decomposi- 
tion of  the  subject  contemplated.  A  chemist  reasons 
a  priori  of  water,  when  he  decomposes  water  into  two 
gases  ;  but  he  does  not  reason  a  priori  of  the  existence  of 
oxygen,  for  he  began  with  a  compound  which  was  an 
effect  of  oxygen,  and  came  to  the  cause  by  a  process  of 
induction.  Now,  the  oxygen  in  water  stands  in  the  same 
position  as  the  God  of  the  old  world  in  nature,  that  is, 
an  ingredient  in  the  universe — not  the  whole  of  it.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  impossible  to  reason  a  priori  of  his  exist- 
ence from  the  universe  (an  effect),  since  a  priori  reason- 
ing begins  with  the  cause.  We  compare  God  to  the 
water,  and  not  to  the  oxygen  ;  but  by  reasoning  upon 
water,  we  discover  oxygen,  and  so  by  reasoning  upon  the 
universe,  we  discover  the  universal  mind,  which  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  universe.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain, 
therefore,  than  that  a  universalist  can  reason  a  priori  of 
God,  but  a  common  theologian  cannot.  We  are  positive ; 
he  is  negative. 

G.  N.  must  not  believe  in  the  simplicity  of  metals, 
merely  because  some  of  the  chemists  have  classed  them 
under  the  head  of  simple  bodies  ;  they  are  simple  bodies 
to  the  chemist  because  he  cannot  decompose  them,  but 
for  no  other  reason.  It  is  contrary  to  reason,  contrary 
to  the  science  of  eternal  Nature,  to  suppose  that  any 
simple  body  is  in  a  state  of  solidity.  If  a  metal  burns  it 
must  have  an  inflammable  gas  in  it,  such  as  hydrogen  ; 
so  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  our  correspondent  to  won- 
der where  the  hydrogen  comes  from — it  comes  from  the 
metal.  Future  discoveries  of  chemists  will,  no  doubt, 
throw  more  light  upon  this  subject;  but  no  discovery 
will  ever  demonstrate  the  simple  character  of  a  solid 
body,  that  is,  of  any  body  whatsoever.  It  is  the  positive 
and  negative,  or  double  principle,  which  causes  solidity, 
visibility,  action,  or,  in  other  words,  material  Nature. 


Printed    and    published    by  B.    D.    Cousins,    18,  Duke-slreet, 
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COMPEND  OF  UNIVERSALISM. 

In  the  following  synopsis  of  Jniversalism  we  shall  fol- 
low the  outline  which  we  formerly  gave  in  No.  31,  with 
such  alterations,  amendments,  and  additions,  as  may 
suggest  themselves. 

Chap.  I. 

Art.  1.  The  universe  is  one  and  indivisible,  infinite  in 
duration  and  extension. 

[In  the  term  universe  must  be  included  every  thing  that 
exists,  causes  and  effects,  creator  and  created.  The  word 
"  God"  is  included  in  the  word  universe;  because  though 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  "  God"  is  that 
of  a  spirit,  or  being  distinct  from  external  nature,  we 
use  the  word  universe  in  its  broadest  and  most  compre- 
hensive sense,  as  implying  every  thing  that  hath  a  being, 
whether  it  be  matter  or  mind,  flesh  or  spirit.  Nor  do 
we  make  any  affirmation  in  this  article  respecting  crea- 
tion or  the  origin  of  external  systems  of  Nature;  for 
whether  they  existed  as  matter  or  not  from  eternity,  or 
whatever  changes  they  have  undergone  in  the  lapse  of 
ages,  still  the  material  of  their  being  had  an  eternal  exist- 
ence  in  the  power  which  gave  them  birth.  This  first  ar- 
ticle, therefore,  affirms  nothing  but  the  being  of  being 
itself.     It  is  a  mere  truism.] 

Art.  2.  The  universe,  though  one  and  indivisible,  con- 
tains within  itself  two  antagonistic  principles,  by  which  all 
motion  is  produced.  These  two  principles  act  by  what  is 
generally  called  attraction  and  repulsion.  By  attraction 
solidity  and  union  are  created  ;  by  repulsion  they  are  de- 
stroyed. 

[In  this  article  we  make  no  allusion  to  either  mind  or 
matter,  or  attempt  a  definition  of  the  principles  or  powers 
alluded  to  ;  we  merely  speak  of  their  existence.  They 
are  powers,  positive  and  negative,  active  and  reactive, 
male  and  female,  &c. ;  but  whether  they  be  mind  or 
matter,  or  both,  or  neither,  is  more  than  the  human  mind 
can  determine,untilithas  first  been  defined  what  mind  and 
matter  are.  We  believe  "  matter"  to  be  a  word  which  is 
indefinible.  We  have  never  seen  a  definition,  and  can- 
not invent  one  which  is  unexceptionable.  Mind  or  spirit, 
therefore,  its  antithesis,  is  indefinible  also.  Every  per- 
son, however,  must  acknowledge  that  there  are  opponent 
powers  in  Nature,  and  that  these  opponent  powers  pro- 
duce effects  which  we  call  matter  and  mind.  In  the  con- 
troversy respecting  the  all-pervading  mind  or  soul  of  the 
world,  perhaps  the  word  mind  is  by  no  means  suitable 
to  express  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  life.  "  Mind" 
conveys  to  us  the  idea  of  reasoning  from  eflfects  to  causes 


in  search  of  knowledge  ;  it  conveys  therefore  the  idea  of 
ignorance  and  imperfection.  The  universal  mind  of  God, 
taking  it  as  a  whole,  cannot  reasor,  nor  infer,  nor  con- 
clude from  premises.  It  can  have  no  thought,  because 
thought  is  a  succession  of  ideas  visiting  the  mind,  and 
arising  from  extraneous  influence;  there  is  no  extra- 
neous influence  to  Deity.  It  can  have  no  sensation,  for 
sensation  is  the  impression  made  from  without  by  a  fo- 
reign power,  and  God  has  no  external  nature.  Conse- 
quently, every  conception  we  form  of  a  universal  mind  is 
so  very  unlike  what  it  really  is,  that  the  word  mind  is 
probably  very  unsuitable  to  express  it.  We  cannot,  and 
will  not  propose  another  ;  but  we  will  affirm,  that  if  the 
universal  power  is  not  mind,  it  is  something  infinitely 
superior  to  mind  ;  something  that  regards  mind,  intellect, 
reason,  &c.,  with  the  same  look  of  conscious  superiority 
as  we  look  upon  the  sensibility  of  an  oyster,  or  the  in- 
stinct of  a  silk- worm.] 

Chap.  II. 

Art.  3.  Nature  apparently  divides  itself  into  power  and 
matter. 

[We  say  apparently,  because  we  cannot  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  two.  There  are  evidently  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  substance  to  which  these  terms  may  be 
applied  ;  but  these  two  classes  are  only  distinct  in  the 
extreme.  They  blend  so  imperceptibly  into  each  other, 
that  they  look  like  one  Almighty  power,  manifesting  it- 
self in  two  opposite  modes  of  being.  In  characterizing 
these  two  principles  it  is  evident  that  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  giving  the  originality  to  power  as  the  active 
and  positive  principle.  Matter  is  the  effect,  susceptible 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  modifications,  but  power  is 
eternally  the  same.  Matter  is  therefore  the  negative  prin- 
ciple. Power  is  indefinible,  because  it  is  a  first  principle. 
It  is  greater  than  matter,  because  it  not  only  fills  matter 
itself,  but  the  space  between  the  particles  of  matter.] 

Art.  4.  Power  is  what  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Spirit.  When  we  say  God  is  an  Almighty  Spirit,  we  mean 
to  say,  that  he  is  a  power  to  which  there  is  no  opposing 
power. 

[Almighty  means  unrivalled.  Any  being  which  has 
not  a  rival  power  to  oppose  it  might  be  termed  Almighty. 
It  is  opposition  which  fatigues  and  exhausts  every  species 
of  activity.  We  become  weary  in  walking  and  standing, 
because  of  our  own  weight.  God  has  no  weight ;  for 
there  is  no  power  to  attract  or  press  upon  hira.  We  be- 
come weary  of  working,  because  of  friction  and  the  re- 
sistance of  other  bodies :  to  God  there  can  be  no  friction, 
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and  no  renstance  of  other  bodies.  Were  there  no  powwr 
to  resist  we  might  fly  to  the  moon  with  the  rapidity  of 
thought.  What  could  prevent  us?  And  if  we  had  the 
will  to  move,  even  the  slightest  portion  of  this  will  would 
be  sufficient,  where  there  is  no  obstruction  to  encounter. 
Thus  to  analyse  the  idea  of  Almighty  power,  it  becomes 
very  simple.  It  is  only  difficult  by  its  infinity  and  sub- 
limity ;  not  by  its  absurdity  or  contradiction.  We  need 
not  wonder  at  the  eternal  and  omnipresent  activity  of 
God  in  nature ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  exhaust  or  fatigue 
him.  His  work  is  more  easy  to  him  than  breathing  to 
us.  The  positive  and  negative  powers  of  which  we  speak, 
are  not  so  much  to  be  regarded  as  opposing,  as  sexual 
principles,  which  only  make  the  power  greater  ;  for  love 
is  the  strongest  of  all  power.] 

Art.  5.  Power  being  the  positive,  requires  matter,  the 
negative,  to  act  with  and  upon.  We  cannot  have,  nor  can 
we  rationally  admit,  the  idea  of  power  or  spirit  acting  inde- 
pendent of  matter. 

£Hence  every  active  power  must  be  organised  with 
matter.  God  may  be  called  a  spirit;  but  that  spirit 
works  in  and  with  the  material  of  the  universe ;  the  uni- 
verse is  his  body.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  he  is  no  more 
a  spirit  than  ourselves.  Man  may  with  the  same  pro- 
priety be  called  a  spirit,  invisible,  intangible;  for  who 
has  ever  seen  the  mind  of  a  man .-'  There  is  no  inaccu- 
racy in  calling  God  a  spirit  invisible  ;  but  there  has  al- 
ways been,  and  still  is  a  delusion  attending  it,  by  making 
men  believe  that  Nature  has  less  to  do  with  God  than  a 
man's  body  with  his  mind.  This  article  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  There  is  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  modes  of  material  existence.  It  is  in  this 
variety  that  the  Almighty  shows  his  exhaustless  resources. 
There  is  matter  in  a  dream,  although  it  be  all  what  we 
denominate  ideal.  There  is  matter  in  a  vision — an  idea. 
We  form  worlds  in  our  own  minds,  sometimes  remark- 
ably vivid,  visible,  and  tangible,  which  worlds  have  no 
more  connexion  than  the  world  of  spirits  with  the  waking 
world  of  the  present  life.  The  doctrine  of  the  soul's  im- 
mortality does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  a  solid  material 
body,  and  a  substantial  world  to  live  in,  but  implies  a 
mode  of  existence  not  perceptible  to  the  present  system 
of  sensation.  They  are  only  the  illogical  disciples  of 
the  old  school  of  Satan's  theology,  who  talk  of  spirits 
without  bodies.  It  is  a  state  of  spiritual  celibacy,  neither 
possible  in  practice,  nor  agreeable  to  think  of.J 

Chap.  III. 

Art  6.  Power  varies  itself  according  to  the  material  or- 
ganization with  which  it  combines.  This  produces  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  mental  and  sensitive  existence;  yet  this 
variety  is  regularly  distributed  in  genera  and  species,  and 
each  preserves  its  distinctive  charmcte>'  for  ever.  Every 
distinct  species  is  original,  and  is  never  transformed  into 
another. 

[[Many  have  attempted  to  confound  our  ideas  of  Na- 
ture by  imaginary  transformations  of  one  species  into 
another.  They  represent  Nature  like  one  of  ourselves, 
as  learning  from  experience !  beginning  with  an  imper- 
fect production,  and  gradually  amending  the  first  model. 


*ich  ideas  are  not  only  uBsapported  by  any  facts,  but 
philosophically  absurd.  We  learn  from  experience  only, 
because  there  is  a  world  on  the  outside  of  us,  from  which 
we  receive  ideas.  There  is  nothing  outside  of  Nature. 
Nature's  first  and  most  simple  productions  are  as  perfect 
in  their  sphere  as  the  latest,  and  that  she  herself  thinks 
so  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  she  never  changes  the 
original  model.  She  makes  horses  now  as  she  used  lo 
make  them  three  thousand  years  ago.] 

Art.  7.  There  are  two  distinct  and  primary  genera  of 
animals,  progressive  and  non-progressive  ;  man  is  the  first, 
other  animals  are  the  last. 

[Man  is  a  traditionary  animal;  he  transmits  his  expe- 
rience from  father  to  son,  and  hoards  up  the  discoveries 
of  past  generations.  By  this  accumulation  of  knowledge 
human  society  is  always  assuming  new  aspects,  and 
human  nature  new  modes  of  acting  and  new  habits  of 
thinking.  Notwithstanding,  man  is  far  inferior  in  politi- 
cal order  and  justice  to  many  of  the  most  contemptible 
insects.  With  all  his  experience,  and  all  his  progress, 
he  has  only  to  advance  toward  that  goal  to  which  the  ant 
and  the  bee  have  arrived.  These  little  insects  have  not  at- 
tained to  their  present  perfect  system  of  social  economy 
by  reason  and  experience:  it  is  the  result  of  their  animal 
organization,  of  an  impulse  which  we  cannot  understand, 
but  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  instinct.  Had  man 
received  such  an  instinct  originally,  he  could  not  have 
been  a  rational  and  progressive  animal;  he  would  have 
been  a  bi-ute;  but  being  defective  in  this  instinct  at  first, 
he  was  worse  than  a  brute.  By  reason  and  progress  he 
exalts  himself,  and  thus  unites  the  two  extremes  in  his 
own  nature.  He  is  first  devil  and  then  God — the  best 
image  of  the  Almighty.  From  this  a  strong  argument 
can  be  deduced  for  his  sonship  and  immortality.  There 
is  one  progressive  animal  to  represent  the  unity  of  power, 
innumerable  unprogressive  animals  to  represent  the  dis- 
unity ef  matter.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  evident  in  this 
arrangement,  for  had  there  been  more  than  one  progres- 
sive and  rational  species,  there  would  have  been  intermi- 
naMe  war  between  them.  But  that  which  is  in  harmony 
with  universal  nature  is  always  best  for  the  individual:  a 
good  lesson  for  us  to  form  all  our  institutions  upon  the 
universal  model.] 

Art.  8.  Man  being  first  an  ignorant  being,  human  so- 
ciety is  first  constituted  upon  the  basis  of  ignorance,  whose 
fruit  is  universal  disunion.  His  second  stage  of  progress 
is  the  reconstitution  of  society  upon  a  basis  of  knov>l«dge, 
whose  fruit  is  universal  union.  This  is  regeneration,  and 
the  redemption  of  man — the  millennial  chureh. 

[This  church  must  begin  with  one  nation,  and  be  fol- 
lowed up  in  succession  by  others.  It  is  itself  a  progres- 
sive work,  being  first  incomplete  and  very  defective;  but 
as  it  recognises  a  new  principle  of  social  life,  with  a  more 
intimate  relationship  between  the  children  of  men  than 
has  ever  before  been  acknowledged,  it  wiU  gain  strength 
by  time  and  experience.  It  cannot  last  for  ever,  unless 
some  check  to  population  be  employed,  either  by  artificial 
means,  or  the  hiflden  workings  of  universal  Providence. 
The  Bible  limits  it  to  a  thousand  years,  and  the  Bible  in 
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its  general  bird's-eye  views  of  the  future  has  generally 
been  remarkably  correct.  It  has  only  been  sectarian  in- 
terpretation which  has  failed.  But  even  tliis  interpreta- 
tion of  ours  may  give  a  false  impression  to  the  reader,  if 
we  do  not  qualify  it  by  saying,  that  when  the  thousand 
years  are  over,  new  improvements  upon  the  discovery  of 
some  new  principle  may  take  place.J 

Art.  9.  This  ignorance  and  disunion,  and  consequent 
moral  perversion,  although  genera/ly  accounted  an  unfortu- 
nate occurrence,  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  fall  of  man," 
are  a  necessary  and  indispensable  part  of  the  plan  of  Pro- 
vidence in  making  man  a  rat  ional  and  progressive  being. 
They  are  the  immediate  effect  of  Divine  ptwer  in  the  orga- 
nization of  human  nature,  and  all  the  evil  which  they  con- 
tain is  chargeable  to  God  only.  But  that  is  not  ultimate  and 
universal  evil  which  tends  to  good.  God  is  not  the  author  of 
ultimate,  univei'sal,  and  hopeless  evil,  for  there  is  no  such 
thing.  He  is  only  the  author  of  temporary  and  partial  evil. 
To  suppose  that  he  is  not  the  autlior  of  all  evil  is  to  suppose 
the  existence  of  separate,  independent,  self-originating, 
self-moving  powers.     This  is  polytheism  and  heathenism. 

[Hence  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  character  of  God's  repre- 
sentative^ bore  all  our  sins  in  his  own  body.  The  secret 
meaning  of  this  was,  that  they  were  all  chargeable  upon 
God,  the  moving  principle  of  all  nature,  "  without  whom 
not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground,"  much  less  a 
deed  of  light  or  darkness  is  committed  by  man.] 

Chap.  IV. 

Art.  10.  As  every  inferior  and  subordinate  movement 
wigiaates  in  the  great  Jehovah,  first  cause  of  all,  it  follows 
that  all  religious  and  all  political  systems  are  divine,  pro- 
ceeding from  God,  either  by  direct  revelation,  dream,  vision, 
mental  enthusiasm,  or  human  invention,  moved  and  con- 
trolled by  Almighty  power.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  theif  are  all  equally  good,  wise,  progressive,  or  suitable 
to  man  in  a  state  of  scientific  advancement. 

[The  works  of  God  are  infinitely  various,  and  he  is  al- 
ways supplanting  one  work  by  another  in  succession. 
The  immediate  inspiration  of  a  religion,  or  its  corrobora- 
tiau  by  miracles,  cannot  prove  it  to  be  a  final  measure 
until  you  come  to  a  universal  principle,  beyond  which 
there  is  no  possibility  of  moving.  You  may  attain  this 
in  tlieory,  but  never  in  practice.  Hence,  there  is  no  final 
measure  in  politics ;  there  may  be  in  religion,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  not  practical  religion.] 

Art.  11.  There  are  two  distinct  and  primary  genera  of 
religion  as  well  as  of  animals,  progressive  and  non-progres- 
sive. What  is  emnmonly  called  in  Christendom  "revealed 
religion"  being  the  progressive  religion,  all  the  rest  are  un- 
progressive. 

[Hence  Jewisra  and  Christianity  hold  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  list  of  religions  that  man  and  woman  hold 
amongst  the  animals.  This  twofold  sexual  religion  is 
the  only  one  which  has  preserved  its  authority  in  all  ages, 
and  kept  up  a  succession  of  revelations  and  witnesses  in 
its  favour,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  possessed  an  expan- 
sive character,  which  opened  like  a  bud  to  every  move- 
moit  in  the  political,  metaphysical,  and  scientific  world. 


This  peculiarity  has  not  yet  deserted  it ;  it  contains  the 
germ  of  more  exquisite,  more  liberal,  charitable,  and 
scientific  doctrine,  than  the  most  enlightened  liberalism 
has  ever  yet  promulgated.] 

Art,  12.  Whilst,  therefore,  we  maintain  Aat  allreiigiana 
ate  from  God,  we  also  maintain  that,  the  Jewish  ard  Chris- 
tian religions  are  in  a  higher,  more  refined,  and  intellectual 
sense  than  others  the  revelation  of  God  ;  because  they  ham 
more  of  the  progressive  character  of  man,  and  are  therefore 
more  suitable  to  humanity  ;  and  because  they  have  been  pre- 
eminent over  all  other  religions,  in  being  adopted  by  the 
most  scientific  and  enlightened  nations  of  the  world. 

[This  is  a  better  argnment  for  the  divinity  of  the 
Christian  religion  than  ever  Christian  divine  invented. 
Miracles,  prophecies,  visions,  and  angels,  aw  not  argu- 
ments as  long  as  reason  demonstrates  the  fa«t,  that  de- 
ception is  a  prominent  part  of  the  plans  of  Providence 
and  the  character  of  revelation.  Deception,  however,  is 
only  practised  upon  the  bigotted  and  illiberal  mind, 
which  applies  premises  to  itself  and  curses  to  its  op- 
ponents.] 

Art.  13.  The  total  overthrow  ofJewism  and  Christianity 
is,  therefore,  a  wild  expectation  ;  they  are  incorporated  with 
human  nature  itself.  Their  union,  I'egeneration,  and  uni- 
versalisation,  is  the  only  rational  hope  of  civilized  society. 

[And  there  could  not  be  a  better  hope,  for  no  better 
prospects  can  be  held  out  to  the  human  mind  than  these 
two  systems  present.  They  even  predict  their  own  re- 
generation and  purification  after  a  long  reign  of  hideous 
abuse.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  evidently  resolved  to 
bring  them  through  the  furnace;  dissenterisra  to  spi- 
ritualize them  into  cant,  and  Infidelity  to  destroy  them 
entirely.  Both  parties  will  meet  with  the  disappoint- 
ment which  they  deserve,  and  the  charch  will  be  purified.] 

Art.  14.  God  is  the  saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of 
them  wJio  have  faith  in  God,  and  faith  in  one  another.  He 
is  also  the  destroyer  of  all  men,  especially  of  those  who  are 
separated  in  heart  and  affection  by  discordant  principles 
and  treacherous  practices.  The  successive  reformations  of 
society  will  gradually  remove  the  latter,  and  finally  the  just 
and  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth  in  social  communion. 
The  destruction  of  evil  does  not  imply  the  destruction 
of  the  person,  but  the  principle.  The  destruction  of  the 
wicked  in  heart  is  their  salvation  in  person.  Hell  and 
heaven  are  both  within  and  around  us,  in  this  life  and  the 
next.  We  are  always  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  always 
receiving  sentence,  and  never  will  be  subjected  to  any  other 
form  of  trial  but  that  of  the  moral  and  physical  laws  of  Xa- 
ture,  which  are* '' God"  and  his  "Tribunal."  The  only 
visible  God  is  Nature.  No  man  hath  seen  the  spirit  of  God, 
nor  can  see  him.  Good  is  progressive  ;  evil  is  retrogressive. 
Evil  is  the  victim  ;  Good  is  the  priest,  who  offers  it  in  eter- 
nal sacrifice  to  God.  Thus  Evil  and  Good  are  Hell  and 
Heaven,  and  the  two  Messiahs — the  firsts  the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  the  second,  the  Priest  for 
ever  after  the  order  of  Mekliizedec. 

[Faith  in  God  and  faith  in  one  another  make  up  the 
double  character  of  universal  and  individual  faith,  uniting 
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the  whole  with  its  parts^  and  the  parts  to  each  other  in 
social  union.  By  faith  in  God  we  do  not  mean  faith  in 
any  particular  revelation  exclusive  of  another,  we  mean 
universal  faith  in  the  all-uniting  life  of  Nature,  the 
source  of  all  union.  When  we  say,  especially  them  who 
have  faith  in  God  and  faith  in  one  another,  we  merely 
allude  to  the  superior  moral  influence  of  such  a  state  of 
mind,  both  in  this  world  and  that  which  is  to  come. 
There  can  be  no  happiness  for  the  species  tiU  both  those 
species  of  faith  are  in  full  operation.  They  are  the  true 
social  links  of  society,  and  may  with  great  propriety  be 
called  the  source  of  salvation.] 

Chap.  V. 

Art.  15.  All  the  above  propositions  map  be  included  in 
the  following  : — There  is  one  Omniscient  Almighty  Power, 
the  author  of  all  things.  We  are  portions  of  his  nature, 
and  instruments  in  his  hand  to  fulfil  his  will,  which  will  is 
twofold,  leading  us  first  through  a  scene  of  error  and  divi- 
sion, and  landing  us  finally  in  a  progressive  state  offunda- 
mental  truth  and  social  fellowship.  In,  the  first  era  he  acts 
as  a  devil,  and  in  the  second  as  an  impartial  and  merciful 
God.  Both  the  individual  and  the  species  have  a  right  to 
indulge  in  this  hope,  to  accomplish  which  there  is  no  defect 
of  power  in  e^cistence. 

[This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  universalism."] 
W  O  M  A  N  ; 

OR    THE    FEMALE    PRINCIPLE    OF    NATURE. 

We  shall  comprise,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the 
principles  of  this  subject,  in  the  development  of  which 
we  have  met  with  such  obstructions  that  we  thought  it 
folly  to  proceed  according  to  our  own  inclinations.  We 
don't  complain  of  such  checks,  because  they  are  the  ope- 
rations of  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  which  are  still 
predominant  in  society,  for  useful  purposes. 

Nature  has  always  been  represented  as  a  female,  and 
God  as  a  male. 

This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  our  universal  analysis, 
which  represents  matter,  or  the  visible  world,  as  negative, 
or  female,  and  spirit,  or  power,  (the  invisible  world),  as 
positive,  or  male. 

According  to  the  analogy  of  natural  generation,  the 
male  precedes  the  female ;  and  thus,  in  the  line  of  pro- 
gress, spiritualism  precedes  materialism. 

Materialism  is  the  feminine  principle  of  religious  pro- 
gress. 

Spiritualism  and  materialism  are  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  education  of  man.  Spirituahsm  has  had  its 
reign,  and  now  materialism  is  in  the  van. 

Materialism  is  the  mother  of  the  new  world ;  but  it  is 
not  the  new  world  itself:  we  must  not  confound  the 
womb  with  its  fruit.  «' 

The  new  world  is  the  union  of  both,  the  oflPspring  of 
both,  which  unites  God  and  Nature  in  one.  This  has 
never  yet  been  done  by  any  system  of  religion. 

This  law  of  progress  from  male  to  female,  from  acti"ve 
to  passive,  from  generative  to  productive,  is  also  observed 
in  the  subordinate  and  sectarian  movements  of  human 
society  and  opinions. 

Thus,  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  bridegroom, 
or  male,  is  represented  as  coming  at  the  beginning,  and 


the  bride,  or  female,  at   the  end  of  the  first  era  of  the 
church. 

Thus,  also,  the  Popish  church  was  evidently  a  spiritual 
government  or  polity,  founded  on  a  principle  of  spiritual 
supremacy.  The  Protestant  church  revers^ed  that  prin- 
ciple, and  adopted  a  material  or  magisterial  supremacy. 

Thus,  also,  mystical  rehgion,  or  ]»riestcraft,  (we  don't 
mean  imposture)  was  the  first  great  movement  of  intel- 
lect. It  began  with  creating  imaginary  causes  for  natural 
phenomena,  most  probably  through  the  instrumentality 
of  dreams,  visions,  and  revelations,  as  well  as  the  common 
operations  of  reason  and  enthusiasm.  These  imaginary 
causes  were  spiritual  beings,  nor  did  it  connect  them  with 
the  chemical  agents,  with  which  the  phenomena  were 
connected.  Science  is  the  second  or  material  stage.  It 
overlooked  this  spiritual  agency,  and  devoted  itself  to  the 
study  of  matter  only.  Science  is  therefore  the  feminine 
or  productive  principle. 

We  observe  the  same  universal  law  of  harmony  and 
progress  in  other  departments  of  nature,  which  will  be 
gradually  brought  to  light  by  human  enquiry,  when  the 
general  principle  is  once  suggested  to  mankind.  It  is 
a  new  field  for  contemplation  for  men  of  research,  and 
those  who  wish  to  generalize  human  knowledge,  instead 
oi  diffusing  it  in  disconnected  facts. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  religious  world  we  are  taught  by  analogy  to  look  for 
what  are  commonly  called  hallucinations  in  women, 
calling  themselves  the  bride,  professing  to  be  called  of 
God,  to  give  birth  to  a  saviour  of  some  sort,  either  bodily 
or  spiritual.  These  are  not  impostors,  but  forerunners  of 
a  great  change  of  system,  which  Mother  Nature  is  about 
to  bring  forth,  for  she  is  the  only  and  the  universal 
mother  or  bride.  And  as  the  mother  and  infant  son  are 
always  united  by  association  of  ideas,  we  will  find  equal 
pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  male.  He  will  also,  in 
some  way  or  another,  feminize  the  Deity,  or  allude  to 
some  spiritual  mother.  In  the  material  or  philosophical 
world  we  will  also  find  woman  assuming  a  more  promi- 
nent position.  But  it  is  only  in  the  purely  moral  world 
that  she  will  ever  succeed;  neither  in  politics  nor  reli- 
gion will  she  ever  gain  any  ascendancy,  for  these  are  not 
her  department.  Moreover,  man  will  be  her  agent. 
Woman,  representing  the  material,  negative,  or  atomic 
department  of  Nature,  is  in  a  state  of  greater  division 
than  man  ;  she  cannot  act  collectively.  There  is  greater 
unity  in  the  male  department,  consequently,  greater 
power.  It  is  by  the  moral  influence  principally  (we 
don't  say  alone)  that  the  female  sex  wiU  rule ;  that  influ- 
ence is  always  on  the  increase. 

We  have  also  reason  to  suppose  that  infidelity,  or  at 
least  religious  indifference,  will  continue  rapidly  to  in- 
crease. But  as  the  medium  principle  of  charity  is  the 
son,  or  the  new  spirit  of  humanity  about  to  be  brought 
forth  from  the  paternal  and  maternal  faith  and  infidelity 
of  the  old  world,  religious  indifference  or  indecison  is 
more  likely  now  to  develop  itself  than  determined  infide- 
lity. The  next  generation  will  very  probably  be  less  in- 
fidel and  atheistic  than  the  present,  and  much  less  illiberal 
and  uncharitable. 

The  Son  of  Man,  the  promised  Messiah,  is  the  spirit 
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of  universal  charity  and  social  fellowship,  and  he  seems 
to  be  dawning  upon  the  gloom  of  the  western  world. 
Men  are  becoming  tired  of  extremes,  a;ul  they  can  be 
reconciled  by  universalism  alone.  Most  probably,  at 
some  peculiar  crisis,  some  individual  like  a  second  Na- 
poleon, or  Jesus  Christ,  or  Mahomet,  will  arise  to  per- 
sonify this  principle,  and  give  it  a  political  existence. 
Before  this  can  be  done,  enthusiasm  must  be  roused  and 
directed  to  a  single  point.  This  will  be  his  ta  k  ;  but  he 
would  require  more  extraordinary  powers  than  seem  to 
be  possessed  by  any  individual  at  present  known  to  the 
public.  Nature,  however,  is  never  at  a  loss  for  resources  ; 
what  she  has  done  in  times  past  she  can  do  in  times  to 
come.  THE  SHEPHERD. 

FAREWELL  TO  MY  READERS. 

Ach,  da  ich  irrLe,  cane  ich  viel  Gespielen, 
Da  ich  dich  kenue,  liu  ich  fast  alleia. — GOETHE. 
When  I  was  iminerged  in  error,  many  were  my  followers;  now 
tlmt  I  know  thee  (the  truth)  alack,  I  slaad  almost  alone'. 

In  the  good  olden  times,  when  a  father  girded  his  loins 
and  took  up  his  ciooked  staff',  to  set  out  for  a  long  jour- 
ney, it  was  customary  for  the  wanderer  to  call  his  wife, 
children,  indeed  the  whole  family,  to  receive  from  his 
lips  some  salutary  advice.  In  a  similar  way,  authors 
who  are  about  to  break  up  for  a  while  their  usual  con- 
versations with  the  public,  are  wont  to  take  farewell  of 
their  readers.  Thus  our  Shepherd  being  on  the  eve  of 
dismissing  his  flock,  I,  who,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
his  literary  appearance  have  been  one  of  his  most  faithful 
auxiliaries,  I  take  up  for  the  last  time  the  pen,  to  write 
down  a  few  thoughts,  which  may  be  useful  to  my 
friends. 

Science  begins  with  wonders,  splits  in  doubts^  dies  in 
unbelief,  and  is  born  again  in  faith. 

There  is  but  one  regeneration,  which  is  the  regenera- 
tion to  universal  science  and  universal  love. 

The  science  of  regeneration  is  only  to  be  obtained  by 
that  universal  medicine,  which  I  call  tellurism;  which 
embraces  both  matter  and  spirit,  church  and  state ;  that 
is,  the  science  of  the  two  opposite  principles,  their  rela- 
tions, oscillations,  and  final  concord. 

Nothing  of  that  which  is,  or  has  been,  can  be  de- 
stroyed; it  must  be  transformed,  according  to  the  exter- 
nal laws  of  progress. 

As  men  cannot  stop  for  a  single  moment  the  movement 
of  the  stars,  they  cannot  stop  for  a  single  moment  the 
progress  of  mankind. 

No  one  can  be  equal  to  the  other,  each  must  strive  to 
be  equal  to  the  highest.  How  is  that  possible .''  Each 
must  become  perfect  in  his  own  individuality. 

The  science  of  our  contemporaries  is  expanded,  but 
shallow.  Men  like  rather  to  look  at  the  eternal  change 
of  the  shapes  and  figures  which  appear  to  them  in  the 
kaleidoscope  of  nature.  One  fact,  one  figure,  follows 
rapidly  the  other;  and  they  write  down  these  figures, 
describe  them  minutely,  and  mean  to  have  got  possession 
of  the  science. 

Most  of  the  scientific  books  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  novels  in  the  fashion  of  the  Great  Unknown.     The 


chairs,  cloth,  the  very  outlines  of  the  embroideries  of 
ihe  times  referred  to  arc  conscientiously  described:  but 
where  is  the  true  character  of  men?  My  principal  en- 
deavours have  been  to  illustrate  the  defects  of  science  in 
general,  by  the  science  of  medicine.  I  have  employed 
this  comparison  as  the  most  striking  and  popular. 

Every  one  can  judge  of  the  baneful  effects  of  dead 
materialism  and  empiricism,  by  examining  the  dejected 
state  of  this  science. 

I  opposed  to  the  general  cutting,  maiming,  blood- 
thirsty, evacuating,  irritating,  contrastimulating,  allo- 
pathic, and  amipathic  systems  of  our  contemporaries, 
the  discoveries  of  Mesmer,  and  of  Hahnemann — tellurism 
and  homoeopathy. 

Tellurism  embraces  all  the  theories  of  spiritualism  and 
materialism.  It  is  not  an  universal  medicine,  but  a 
science  of  universal  principles 

Homoeopathy,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  doctrine  of  spe- 
cific individual  remedies.  It  teaches  to  cure  in  a  mild, 
safe,  and  durable  manner,  by  choosing  in  each  case  that 
medicine  which  will  excite  an  affection  similar  to  that 
against  which  it  is  employed.  Magnetism,  whether 
human  or  mineral,  as  a  remedy,  is  used  by  the  homoeopa- 
thist  in  peculiar  cases,  in  the  same  way  as  milfoil,  crocus, 
and  the  like,  is  employed  in  others. 

These  two  sciences  will  develop  themselves  in  spite  of 
all  opposition ;  in  spite  of  all  errors  committed  by  those 
who  profess  them,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties. 

The  first  boat  that  was  launched  in  the  ocean  was 
most  probably  the  prey  of  the  all-devouring  element; 
and  yet  by  this  first  attempt  the  world  was  enriched  with 
the  science  of  navigation.  And  even  now,  by  all  our 
superior  skill,  by  all  our  nautical  improvements,  safety- 
boats,  and  all  the  ingenious  inventions  of  our  mechanical 
age,  we  must  still  bewail  the  lo;3s  of  many  vessels. 

Should  tellurism  and  homoeopathy  sometimes  frustrate 
our  skill  and  our  hopes,  beware  of  rejecting  these  great 
improvements.  Diseases  are  often  more  treacherous  than 
the  waves,  and  when  the  mortal  has  arrived  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  knowledge,  he  must  exclaim,  "  Quantum 
est,  quod  nescimus" — How  much  we  do  not  know ! 

Gentle  reader,  bethink  well  this  motto  before  thou 
judgest  rashly  upon  men  and  things.  If  thou  wishest 
for  more  information  upon  these  subjects,  apply  at 
108,  Park-street,  Camden-town. 

THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

EDUCATION. 
Extract  from  the  Report  of  M.  Rennger,  on  the  cele- 
brated institution  of  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl,  in  Switzer- 
land, for  the  Education  of  poor  children.  Fellenberg 
has  two  schools,  one  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the 
poor.  To  the  former  are  sent  the  children  of  some  of 
the  first  families  in  Europe.  They  are  both  conducted 
upon  the  agricultural  principles,  the  pupils  nearly  sup- 
porting themselves  by  the  produce  of  their  own  industry. 
"  The  punishments,  says  the  Report,  are  few  in  num- 
ber, but  those  which  are  employed  are  effectual.  There  is 
no  reward,  except  the  satisfaction  and  applause  of  the 
master;  all  those  distinctions  which  might  flatter  their 
vanity,  and  give  birth  to  envy,  are  banished  from  the 
institution.  The  punishments  consist  in  short,  serious 
remonstrances,  made  without  witness,  or  only  in  presence 
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of  the  other  children  ;  the  exclusion  of  the  delinquent 
from  the  general  meal  follows,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case;  or,  lastly,  corporeal  chastisement; 
hut  this  takes  place  only  in  extreme  cases. 

"  In  one  of  the  evening  conversations,  at  which  we 
always  took  care  to  be  present,  Vehrli,  after  giving  an 
interesting  lesson,  cautioned  one  of  the  children,  without 
however  mentioning  his  name,  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
the  repetition  of  some  fault  he  had  committed.  They 
all  became  serious  in  a  moment,  and  remained  silent ; 
every  one  wore  the  appearance  of  being  the  culprit.  In 
general,  when  conscious  of  any  fault,  they  voluntarily 
punish  themselves,  by  staying  away  from  table :  Vehrli 
then  has  their  share,  somewhat  less  than  usual,  carried 
into  the  next  room.  Bodily  chastisement  has  been  but 
seldom  found  necessary ;  merely  with  the  youngest,  on 
their  first  coming  to  Hofwyl.  The  observations  which 
Vehrli  has  made  on  this  subject,  in  his  journal,  show  how 
thoroughly  he  has  studied  the  art  of  education.  He 
expresses  himself  in  these  terms  : — 

"  '  It  is  not  advisable  to  make  too  much  use  of  cor- 
poreal punishments  in  education ;  but  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that,  when  well  chosen,  and  fairly  and  tem- 
perately employed,  they  can  but  prove  beneficial.  Among 
these  punishments,  which  in  some  places  are  so  various, 
the  ferula  appears  to  be  the  most  expedient,  and  1  find  it 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  this,  especially  with  the 
younger  children.  With  respect  to  the  elderly  ones,  if 
a  fatherly  admonition  proves  insufficient,  in  preference 
to  blows  I  make  use  of  a  vigorous  remonstrance,  tete-a- 
tete,  or  subject  them  to  some  mortification  in  presence  of 
their  comrades. 

"  '  When  I  propose  employing  bodily  chastisement,  it 
is  seldom  applied  immediately  after  the  fault  has  been 
committed,  but  suspended  till  the  child  Das  had  time  for 
reflection.  When  correction  is  administered  in  this 
manner,  the  effect  is  certain,  as  I  have  myself  expe- 
rienced ;  but  he  who  chastises  in  anger,  without  giving 
himself  time  for  reflection,  commits  a  great  error,  and, 
in  general  education,  acts  at  cross  purposes.  Of  this, 
experience  has  likewise  convinced  me,  in  such  a  case  we 
appear  to  our  children  a  harsh  and  cruel  master.  They 
are,  indeed,  taught  to  avoid  some  faults,  but  it  is  the 
dread  of  correction  alone  by  which  they  are  restrained  : 
it  is  neither  from  affection  to  their  master,  nor  from  the 
fear  of  displeasing  the  Almighty,  nor  from  the  desire  of 
their  own  happinss :  it  is  the  blow  only  which  they  bear 
in  mind.  And  what  then  has  been  gained  ?  Surely 
nothing  ;  on  the  contrary,  since  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  the  children  are  diminished,  much  has  been  lost. 

"  '  With  my  elder  pupils  I  succeed  far  better,  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  some  mortification,  and  by  teaching  them, 
from  example,  the  unhappy  consequences  which  their 
faults  will  bring  upon  them  for  the  future.  Children 
think  more  of  the  future  than  we  are  apt  to  believe  ;  and 
the  consideration  of  their  interest  in  riper  years  has  great 
weight  with  them.  They  understand,  by  the  care  taken 
to  render  their  future  iife  happy,  that  we  love  them,  and 
wish  them  well ;  nor  do  they  see  this  with  indifference. 

• "  '  Some  of  them  feel  very  sensibly  the  approbation 
and  the  censure  which  is  awarded  in  the  course  of  our 
evenings'  conversation  to  the  idle  and  the  industrious. 
In  that  hour  of  calm  retirement,  when  my  children  are 
all  united  in  one  common  feeling,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
them  to  hear  me  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with  them,  that 
they  have  done  their  duty.  They  are  the  more  grieved 
when  I  reproach  them  for  any  neglect ;  when  this  is  the 
case  with  either  of  them,  the  little  fellow  feels  very  pain- 
fully that  he  is  the  only  one  who  goes  to  bed  without  my 


shaking  him  by  the  hand,  to  wish  him  good  night.  Bat 
he  must  not,  the  next  morning,  be  treated  as  if  nothing 
had  passed,  and  escape  as  usual :  it  is  necessary  to  perse- 
vere during  two  or  three  days,  or  even  longer,  till  some 
amendment  has  taken  place.  This  is  the  best  mode  of 
correction.  To  appear,  almost  in  the  same  moment, 
angry  and  appeased,  is  to  give  rise  among  the  pupils  t« 
an  indifference  for  all  the  advice  which  they  receive. 
Upon  this  point  I  was  at  first  deceived,  with  regard  to 
Yorg  ;  when  I  found  fault,  or  remonstrated  with  him, 
it  seemed  to  produce  a  great  effect  at  the  time,  but  a  few 
hours  afterwards  the  thing  was  forgotten,  and  he  com- 
mitted the  very  same  fault,  as  if  I  had  never  corrected 
him.' 

"  The  consequences,  it  is  observed  in  the  Report,  of 
this  plan  of  education  and  instruction  are  such,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find,  even  in  the  best  regulated 
schools,  an  assembly  of  three-and -twenty  children  where 
there  is  so  much  decency  in  word  and  action,  such  order 
and  obedience,  and  such  mutual  affection  and  kindness  ; 
and  certainly,  among  the  many  interesting  circumstances 
in  the  school,  this  is  the  most  gratifying. 

"  The  constant  cheerfulness  of  the  children,  even  when 
busiest  at  work,  is  a  fact  of  which  the  commissioners 
had  frequent  opportunities  cf  judging.  '  We  can  tell  by 
their  countenances,'  say  they,  '  that  they  are  happy,  and 
this  problem  which  Velirli  proposed  to  himself  had  been 
solved,  like  many  others,  in  tJie  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner. One  of  the  scholars  once  asked  his  companions 
whether  they  did  not  find  that  the  hours  passed  much 
quicker  at  Hofwyl  than  they  did  elsewhere ;  that,  for 
his  part,  they  appeared  to  be  but  half  hours.' 

"  When  we  consider  that  these  three- and- twenty  chil- 
dren were  born  in  the  most  abject  condition  ;  that  they 
had  suffered  for  many  years  its  wretched  effects,  moral 
and  physical,  and  see  them,  in  the  course  of  a  short  pe- 
riod, as  it  were  transformed  into  new  creatures,  prepared 
to  fill  a  useful  and  honourable  station  in  society,  it  is 
naturally  asked,  what  can  be  the  principal  cause  of  so 
wonderful  a  metamorphosis .''  It  is,  without  doubt,  to  be 
attributed  to  an  entire  change  of  situation  ;  at  Hofwyl, 
not  only  are  the  children  secured  from  bad  example  and 
other  temptations  to  vice,  but  they  have  moc'els  of  all 
that  is  good,  honest,  and  virtuous,  constantly  before  their 
eyes.  The  hundred  and  fifty  individuals,  there  assem. 
bled,  present  the  picture  of  a  well-regulated  community, 
every  member  of  which,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  its 
founder^  labours  without  intermission  in  the  post  assigned 
him  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  proposed. 
Wherever  these  poor  children  turn  their  eyes,  they  be- 
hold the  image  of  order  and  useful  industry.  The  kind- 
ness and  fiiendship  with  which  they  feel  themselves 
treated  raises  them  in  their  own  esteem,  and  produces 
the  most  salutary  influence  on  their  character.  Gratitude 
for  all  that  is  done  in  their  favour  excites  them  to  de- 
serve it;  but,  above  all,  the  constant  presence  and  exem- 
plary conduct  of  their  master  is  a  most  powerful 
stimulus. 

"  Let  parents,  therefore,  with  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  of  education,  assure  themselves  that  pre- 
cepts are  of  little  avail  without  the  assistance  of  example. 
The  child  who  is  subjected  to  privations,  or  obliged  to 
undergo  painful  labour,  may  submit  to  force,  but  he  will 
throw  off  his  shackles  the  moment  he  is  undeterred  by 
the  dread  of  punishment.  If,  on  the  contrary,  those  to 
whom  he  looks  up,  live  themselves  agreeably  to  the  same 
rules  of  conduct  which  they  lay  down,  he  perceives  that 
what  is  exacted  of  him  tends  to  his  own  advantage;  he 
yields  therefore  to  reason,  and   gladly  follows  the  path. 
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traced  out  for  him.  The  influence  which  Vehrli  pos- 
sesses over  his  pupils  is  doubtless  owing,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  his  putting  himself  entirely  on  the  same  level  in 
every  thing  that  concerns  their  manner  of  life.  His  food 
and  his  clothing  are  the  same,  he  bears  a  part  in  all  their 
labours,  and  enjoys  no  pleasures  but  what  they  share. 
How  should  they  do  otherwise  than  form  themselves  on 
the  model  of  bim  for  whom  they  entertain  both  esteem 
and  affection. 

"  The  journal  of  Vehrli  also  shows  the  influence  of  opi- 
nion on  this  little  community,  which  indeed  maintains  a 
kind  of  moral  discipline  among  the  children.  He  relates, 
that  while  they  were  at  play,  at  a  time  they  were  talking 
and  laughing  witn  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  one  of  the 
scholars  lately  admitted  made  use  of  an  oath  ;  there  was 
instantly  a  profound  silence  throughout  the  little  troop  ; 
the  boy,  astonished,  looked  round  to  discover  what  had 
happened,  when  Vehrli  explained  its  meaning ;  and  the 
lesson  proved  so  effectual  that  it  was  never  necessary  to 
repeat  it. 

"  From  the  extraordinary  success  of  this  institution, 
<me  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  pupils  were 
selected,  on  account  of  their  talents  or  understanding,  or 
taken  from  families  distinguished  for  moral  worth.  Even 
on  this  supposition  the  result  obtained  by  M.  de  Fellen- 
berg  is  most  satifactory  ;  but  we  should  then  have  no 
right  to  infer  that,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  such 
establishments,  the  same  phenomena  might  every  where 
be  produced.  Far,  however,  from  any  selection  having 
been  made,  the  fact  is,  that  the  assemblage  of  these  three- 
and-twenty  children  was  formetl  entirely  by  chance  ; 
that  several  were  received  without  any  recommendation, 
either  from  the  village  pastor  or  from  the  police-officers 
belonging  to  the  district ;  that  they  came  from  all  the 
different  Swiss  Cantons,  and  that  two  only,  thorosghly 
reprobate,  have  been  expelled." 

PROSTITUTION. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Colquhoun  on  the 
Police  of  the  Metropolis.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  ut- 
most importance;  one  with  which  the  health,  and  the 
morals,  and  the  intellect  of  the  species  is  intimately  con- 
cerned. An  incalcidable  amount  of  mischief  is  done  to 
humanity  by  the  abuses  of  this  department  of  love. 
Diseases  of  infinite  variety  and  subtil ty  are  generated, 
which  defy  the  utmost  skill  of  the  medicinal  art  to  eradi- 
cate. These  diseases  affect  the  whole  vital  and  intellec- 
tual system,  and  communicate  their  virus  to  the  offspring 
of  the  affected,  so  that  men  of  prudence  and  temperance 
experience  in  their  own  guiltless  natures  the  fatal  effects 
of  diseases  contracted  by  the  indiscretion  and  vicious 
habits  of  their  progenitors.  Nervous  weaknesses,  scro- 
phulous  sores,  feverish  constitutions,  and  the  innume- 
rable varieties  of  diseased  sensibility,  frequently  originate 
in  the  fatal  excesses  of  mercenary  love.  Yet  our  legis- 
lature pays  no  attention  to  this  important  subject,  with 
which  the  happiness  of  the  nation  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected; and  what  is  worse,  the  moral  (rather  immoral) 
prejudices  of  the  public  pievent  them  from  applying  the 
only  palliative  which  the  present  system  admits  of,  that 
of  a  licensing  and  inspecting  system.  There  is  no  cure 
far  the  evil  in  this  old  world.  If  ever  it  be  finally  re- 
moved, it  must  be  by  some  species  of  community  which 
will  entirely  change  the  moral  aspect  of  society : — 

In  point  of  extent  it  certainly  exceeds  credibility  :  but 
although  there  are  many  exceptions,  the  great  mass 
(whatever  their  exterior  may  be)  are  mostly  composed  of 


women  who  have  been  in  a  state  of  menial  servitude,  and 
of  whom  not  a  few,  from  the  love  of  idleness  and  dress, 
with  (in  this  case)  the  misfortune  of  good  looks,  have 
partly  from  inclination,  not  seldom  from  previous  seduc- 
tion and  loss  of  character,  resorted  to  prostitution  as  a 
livelihood. 

They  are  still,  however,  objects  of  compassion,  although 
under  the  circumstances  incident  to  their  situation  they 
cannot  be  supposed  to  experience  those  poignant  feelings 
of  distress  which  are  peculiar  to  women  who  have  moved 
in  a  higher  sphere,  and  who  have  been  better  educated. 

The  whole  may  be  estimated  as  follows : — 

1.  Of  the  class  of  well-educated  women  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  the  number  does  not  exceed         2,000 

2.  Of  the   class  composed  of  persons  above  the 

rank  of  menial  servants,  perhaps  -         -        3,000 

3.  Of  the  class  who  may  have  been  employed 
as  menial  servants,  or  seduced  in  very  early 
life,  it  is  conjectured,  in  all  parts  of  the  town, 
including  ^yapping,  and  the  streets  adjoining 
the  river,  there  may  not  be  less,  who  live 
wholly  by  prostitution,  than         _         _         _     20,000 


25,000 
■t.  Of  those  in  different  ranks  in  society,  who 
live  partly  by  prostitution,  including  the 
multitudes  of  low  females,  who  cohabit  with 
labourers  and  others  without  matrimony, 
there  may  be  in  all,  in  the  metropolis,  about      25,000 


Total 


50,000 


[This  is  a  calculation  for  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  The  number  is  now  considerably  greater,  being 
estimated  by  many  at  seventy  or  eighty  thousand.] 

When  a  general  survey  is  taken  of  the  metropolis;  the 
great  numbers  among  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of 
life  who  live  unmarried  ;  the  multitudes  of  young  men 
yearly  arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty  ;  the  strangers  who 
resort  to  the  metropolis  ;  the  seaman  and  nautical  la- 
bourers employed  in  the  trade  of  the  river  Thames,  who 
amount  at  least  to  40,000 ;  and  the  profligate  state  of 
society  in  vulgar  life,  the  intelligent  mind  will  soon  be 
reconciled  to  the  statement,  which  at  first  view  would 
seem  to  excite  doubts,  and  require  investigation. 

But  whether  the  numbers  of  these  truly  unfortunate 
women  are  a  few  thousands  less  or  more  is  of  no  conse- 
quence in  the  present  discussion,  since  it  is  beyond  all 
doubt  that  the  evil  is  of  a  magnitude  that  is  excessive, 
and  imperiously  calls  for  a  remedy.  Not  certainly  a 
remedy  against  the  possibility  of  female  prostitution,  for 
it  has  already  been  stated  that  it  is  a  misfortune  that 
must  be  endured  in  large  socieiies.  All  that  can  be 
attempted  is,  to  divest  it  of  the  faculty  of  extending 
its  noxious  influence  beyond  certain  bounds,  and  restrain 
those  excesses  and  indecencies  which  have  already  been 
shown  to  be  so  extremely  noxious  to  society,  and  un- 
avoidably productive  of  depravity  and  crimes. 

The  author  is  well  aware  that  he  treads  en  tender 
ground,  when  in  suggesting  any  measure,  however  salu- 
tary it  may  be  in  lessening  the  calendars  of  delinquency, 
it  shall  have  the  appearance  of  giving  a  public  sanction  to 
female  prostitution. 

Under  the  influence  of  strong  prejudices  long  rooted 
in  the  human  mind,  it  may  be  in  vain  to  plead  "plus 
apud  me  ratio  valebit  quam  vulgi  opinio."  (Reason  has 
more  influence  with  me  than  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar.) 

If,  however,  the  political  maxim  be  true,  "  Qui  non 
vetat  peccare,  cum  possit,  jubet,"  (he  who  does  not  pre 
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vent  crime  when  he  can,  commits  it),  it  certainly  follows, 
that  by  suffering  an  evil  to  continue,  when  we  have  it  in 
our  power,  in  a  great  measure,  to  lessen  or  prevent  it,  we 
do  violence  to  reason,  and  to  humanity.  That  a  prudent 
and  discreet  regulation  of  prostitutes,  in  this  great  me- 
tropolis, would  operate  powerfully,  not  only  in  gradually 
diminishing  their  numbers,  but  also  in  securing  public 
morals  against  the  insults  to  which  they  are  exposed,  both 
in  the  open  streets  and  at  places  of  public  entertainment, 
cannot  be  denied. 

That  young  men  in  pursuit  of  their  lawful  business  in 
the  streets  of  this  metropolis  would  be  secured  against 
that  ruin  and  infamy,  which  temptations  thus  calculated 
to  inflame  the  passions  have  brought  upon  many,  who 
might  otherwise  have  passed  through  life  as  useful  and 
respectable  members  of  society,  is  equally  true.  While 
frauds,  peculations,  and  robbery,  often  perpetrated  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  those  unhappy  women,  with 
■whom  connections  have  been  at  first  formed  in  the  public 
street,  (and  in  which  they  themselves  are  not  seldom  the 
chief  instruments),  would  be  prevented. 

"Were  such  proper  regulations  once  adopted,  the  ears 
and  eyes  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  modest  and 
unoflTending  citizens,  who  cannot  afford  to  travel  in  car- 
riages, would  no  longer  be  insulted  by  gross  and  polluted 
language,  and  great  indecency  of  behaviour,  while  walk- 
ing the  streets.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  force 
of  evil  example,  in  unavoidably  witnessing  such  scenes, 
may  have  debauched  many  females  who  might  otherwise 
have  lived  a  virtuous  and  useful  life. 

Whatever  consequences  might  be  derived  from  a  total 
removal  of  prostitutes  (if  such  a  measure  could  be  con- 
ceived practicable)  with  respect  to  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters who  compose  the  decent  and  respectable  families  in  the 
metropolis,  this  apprehension  is  allayed  by  the  proposed 
measure.  While  virtue  is  secured  against  seduction,  the 
misery  of  these  unhappy  females  also  will  be  lessened. 
Their  numbers  will  be  decreased,  and  a  check  will  be 
given,  not  only  to  female  seduction,  by  the  force  of  evil 
example,  but  to  the  extreme  degree  of  depravity,  which 
arises  from  the  unbounded  latitude  whieh  is  at  present 
permitted  to  take  place,  from  the  unavailing  application 
of  the  laws  made  for  the  purpose  of  checking  this  evil. 
If  it  were  either  politic  or  humane  to  carry  them  into 
effect,  the  state  of  society  where  such  members  are  con- 
gregated together  render  it  impossible. 

Although  by  the  arrangement  proposed,  a  kind  of 
sanction  would,  in  appearance,  be  given  to  the  existence 
of  prostitution,  no  ground  of  alarm  ought  to  be  excited, 
if  it  shall  be  proved,  that  it  is  to  lessen  the  mass  of  tur- 
pitude which  exists;  that  it  is  to  produce  a  solid  and 
substantial  good  to  the  community,  which  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  obtain  by  any  other  means. 

What  therefore  can  rationally  be  opposed  to  such  an 
arrangement?  Not  surely  religion,  for  it  will  tend  to 
advance  it:  not  morality,  for  the  effect  of  the  measure 
will  increase  and  promote  it;  not  that  it  will  sanction  and 
encourage  what  will  prove  offensive  and  noxious  in  so- 
ciety, since  all  that  is  noxious  and  offensive  is  by  this  ar- 
rangement to  be  removed. — Where  then  lies  the  objec- 
tion?— In  vulgar  prejudice  only. — By  those  of  inferior 
education,  whose  peculiar  habits  and  pursuits  have  gene- 
rated strong  prejudices,  this  excuse  may  be  pleaded; 
but  by  the  intelligent  and  well-informed  it  will  be  viewed 
through  a  more  correct  medium. 

Ingenuous  minds  are  ever  open  to  conviction,  and  it  is 
the  true  characteristic  of  virtuous  minds,  where  they  can- 
not overcome  or  destroy,  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the 
evils  of  human  life. 


To  the  numerous  unhappy  females  in  the  metropolis 
who  live  by  prostitution,  this  observation  peculiarly  ap- 
pHes.  The  evil  is  such  as  must  be  endured  to  a  certain 
extent — because  by  no  human  power  can  it  be  overcome; 
but  it  can  certainly  be  very  much  diminished — perhaps 
only  in  one  way — namely,  by  prescribing  rules — "  Thus 
far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  tarther" — the  rules  of  decorum 
shall  be  strictly  preserved  in  the  streets  and  in  public 
places.  In  such  situations  women  of  the  town  shall  no 
longer  become  instruments  of  seduction  and  debauchery. 

It  maybe  asked,  will  not  all  this  promote  the  cause  of 
religion  and  morality? — admitte.l;  but  could  not  this  be 
done  without  giving  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  to 
pursuits  of  infamy  ?  The  answer  is  obvious; — the  legis- 
lature has  done  every  thing  already  short  of  this,  to 
effect  the  object;  but  instead  of  promoting  good,  the  evil 
has  increased ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  it  is  daily- 
increasing. — Instead  of  the  walks  of  prostitutes  being 
confined  as  formerly,  to  one  or  two  leading  streets  in 
^Vestminster,  they  are  now  to  be  found  in  every  part  of 
the  metropolis — even  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city 
of  London ;  where  the  dangers  arising  from  seductioa 
are  the  greatest,  they  abound  the  most  of  all  of  late  years. 

In  adopting  the  proposed  measure,  the  example  of 
Holland  may  be  quoted,  where,  under  its  former  Go- 
vernment, the  ■T'Orals  of  the  people  in  general  were  sup- 
posed the  purest  of  any  in  Europe,  while  the  police  sys- 
tem was  considered  as  among  the  best.  Italy  has  also 
long  shown  an  example,  where  prostitutes  were  actually 
1  censed,  with  a  view  to  secure  chastity  against  the  in- 
roads of  violence,  and  to  prevent  the  public  eye  from  be- 
ing insulted  by  scenes  of  lewdness  and  indecorum. 

Female  chastity,  which  is  highly  regarded  by  the  na- 
tives of  India,  is  preserved  by  rearing  up  a  certain  class 
of  females,  who  are  under  the  conduct  of  discreet  ma- 
trons, in  every  town  and  village ;  and  with  whom,  under 
certain  circumstances,  an  indiscriminate  intercourse  is 
permitted — a  measure  of  political  necessity.  Their 
morals,  however,  in  other  respects,  are  strictly  guarded, 
and  their  minds  are  not  susceptible  of  that  degree  of  de- 
pravity which  prevails  in  Europe.  They  are  taught  the 
accomplishments  of  singing  and  dancing,,  they  exhibit 
at  public  entertaip-ments,  and  are  even  called  upon  to 
assist  at  religious  ceremonies. 

The  unrestrained  latitude  which  is  permitted  to  unfor 
tunate  females  in  this  metropolis,  is  certainly  an  inlet  to 
many  crimes. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  ~ 

We  have  received  the  second  parcel  from  Mr.  Philip 
Wood,  but  must  decline  entering  into  the  Astrological 
controversy  for  a  very  good  reason.  We  have  already- 
expressed  our  opinion  of  the  subject.  We  believe  there 
is  in  nature  such  a  correspondence  between  individual  and 
and  universal  phenomena,  as  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
astrological  science,  but  we  consider  astrology  of  no  use 
in  the  ways  of  life.  Its  only  use  is  to  show  the  universal 
harmony  of  Nature's  mechanism.  It  is  a  purely  reli- 
gious science,  but  it  is  sadly  abused  by  the  superstitious 
follies  and  opinions  of  its  professors,  who  in  general  are 
men  so  exclusively  attached  to  it  as  to  make  themselves 
look  like  impostors  to  the  world,  from  their  enthusiastic 
description  of  the  certainty  of  their  calculations. 
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CONCLUSION.J 

We  now  take  leave  of  our  little  flock,  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  thinking  that  we  have  not  done  so  because  of 
their  desertion;  and  if  we  cannot  say  from  personal 
knowledge  what  effect  we  have  produced  upon  the  minds 
of  our  readers,  who  are  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the 
country,  we  have  reason  to  believe^  from  the  correspon- 
dence^  we  have  had,  that  we  have  suggested  new  views 
of  Nature  to  many,  and  destroyed  some  illiberal  and  ex. 
elusive  feelings.  If  so,  we  have  paved  the  way  for  future 
improTcments.  Nature  is  always  slow  in  her  operations ; 
her  iirst  movements  are  invisible  to  us.  It  is  only  when 
the  organization  is  completed,  that  we  know  she  has  been 
engaged  in  an  intellectal  work.  Nor  is  it  one  individual 
alone  that  she  employs,  but  thousands  conspire  to  bring 
into  being  the  most  insignificant  results. 

And  if,  with  all  our  good  will,  and  desire  of  benefitting 
our  fellow-creatures,  we  have  failed  to  produce  any 
practical  good,  we  do  not  consider  that  in  this  respect  we 
are  behind  any  other  of  the  instructors  of  the  people.  Of 
this  we  are  very  certain,  that  our  doctrine,  though  not 
nominally  practical,  is  of  a  practical  tendency ;  so  much 
so,  that  every  attempt  at  practical  measures  without  it 
will  prove  a  miserable  failure. 

Practical  measures  are  merely  an  ignis  fatuus,  without 
a  spiritual  basis  of  universal  principles.  The  public  can 
only  be  convinced  of  this  by  experience.  In  the  opinion 
of  our  radical  philosophers,  the  great  evil  of  which  we 
have  to  complain  is  burdensome  taxation.  Yet  forty 
millions  of  taxes  have  been  taken  away  since  the  peace, 
and  still  the  complaints  of  the  public  are  yearly  increas- 
ing. Take  away  another  half  of  the  burden,  and  what 
would  be  the  consequence .''  Not  popular  contentment, 
certainly.  Something  more  is  wanting  than  merely  a 
reduction  of  taxation,  or  an  extension  of  the  franchise. 
The  people  are  their  own  enemies,  and  woiUd  devour  one 
another,  even  without  the  aid  of  the  tax-gatherer. 

But  the  people  have  long  expected  relief  from  such 
measures,  and  still  labour  under  the  delusion.  This 
delusion,  and  the  agitation  it  creates,  hasten  on  measures 
of  retrenchment  and  reform,  which  ser\'e  at  stepping- 
stones  to  a  general  re-organization,  but  no  perceptible 
benefit  is  at  present  derived  from  them.  The  disappoint- 
ment is  felt  by  many,  and  ere  long  the  people  must  be 
convinced  that  this  clipping  and  paring  system  of  reform 
is  merely  an  imposition  on  their  credulity  ;  that  both  they 
and  their  leaders  are  deceived  by  fanciful  and  extrava- 
gant theories.  These  sham  reforms  are  merely  lessons 
of  disappointment,  to  lead  us  to  a  more  substantial  basis 


of  truth  and  prosperity.  But  they  are  the  legitimate  off- 
spring of  the  public  mind — concessions  on  the  part  of  our 
rulers  to  public  clamour.  The  people  have  no  right  to 
complain  that  a  universal  basis  of  reform  is  not  laid,  for 
they  themselves  alone  must  lay  the  foundation.  And 
how  can  they  do  so,  as  long  as  themselves  and  their  fa- 
vourite instructors  are  so  individualized  in  mind,  and  led 
away  by  the  spirit  of  bit  by  bit  reformation.  The  country 
never  can  obtain  more  than  a  contemptibly  small  modi- 
cum of  relief,  till  the  public  mind  is  directed  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  universal  first  principle  of  religion  and 
government.  There  lies  the  source  of  the  evil  and  the 
good. 

Nothing  but  politics,  now  a-days,  can  absorb  the  pub- 
lic attention !  a  very  good  subject,  if  rightly  considered, 
for  politics  is  public  morality,  as  religion  is  private  rao~ 
rality.  Politics  in  this  sense  is  the  most  universal  of  the 
two.  But  the  people  greatly  deceive  themselves  if  they 
imagine  that  they  are  studying  politics  at  all,  when  read- 
ing dissertations  and  leading  articles  upon  corn  laws, 
paper  currency,  tithes,  and  other  popular  subjects.  They 
are  under  as  mystical  a  hallucination  as  the  Reformers 
or  Puritans  of  old,  when  discussing  the  subjects  of  tran- 
substantiation,  and  the  divine  right  of  kings.  For  of 
two  opinions  of  eternal  and  necessary  absurdity  they  are 
endeavouring  to  discover  which  is  the  right.  Do  they 
imagine  they  can  by  local  applications  cure  a  constitution 
which  is  universally  diseased,  when  the  whole  head  is 
sick,  and  the  whole  heart  is  faint— from  the  crown  of  the 
head  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  all  is  wounds,  and  bruises, 
and  putrefying  sores  ?  Do  they  imagine  they  can  ever 
do  universal  good  by  partial  means?  They  will  find 
that  when  the  sore  is  healed  in  one  spot  it  will  burst  out 
in  another. 

We  have  directed  the  minds  of  our  readers  to  univer- 
sal subjects,  because  we  believe  that  with  these  alone  can 
profitable  reformation  begin,  and  the  very  first  and  most 
important  of  all  these  is  the  twofold  character  of  univer- 
sal nature,  the  application  of  which  to  religion  and  poli- 
tics will  prove  a  healing  balm  whenever  the  attempt  is 
made.  This  is  not  only  a  universal  principle,  but  the 
fundamental  principle  of  all  useful  knowledge,  and  yet 
it  is  at  this  day  a  universal  secret!  On  this  account  men 
are  bigots  in  religion,  and  furious  and  illiberal  partizans 
in  politics. 

If  we  have  not  removed  the  mystery  of  this  omnipre- 
sent subject,  it  is  not  because  it  is  not  true,  but  became 
it  is  infinite,  and  unsearchable.  Mystery  is  the  intellec- 
tual atmosphere  of  man ;  he  must  breathe  it  for  ever. 
But  the  vmiversal  truth  and  the  particular  fact  are  two 
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very  diflferent  things.  A  man  may  knowjthat  an  oyster  is 
a  liying  creature  without  knowing  whether  it  has  eyes  or 
ears.  The  general  truth  is  first  discovered  before  he 
even  thinks  of  looking  for  eyes.  It  is  by  an  examination 
of  some  particular  facts  that  general  truths  are  perceived, 
but  an  infinity  of  detail  is  left  in  arrear  which  will  occupy 
the  ingenuity  and  research  of  mankind  for  ever.  Thus 
universal  truth  holds  a  middle  position  between  a  know- 
ledge of  particular  facts  thus  : — Facts — truth — facts— 
that  iSj  you  may  discover  a  general  truth  by  a  few  facts, 
but  still  there  are  innumerable  facts  in  reserve  of  which 
you  know  nothing.  We  have  showed  you  a  universal 
truth  from  facts,  but  we  do  not  pretend  to  disclose  the 
infinite  secrets  of  Nature. 

Once  again  we  say,  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  all 
the  contents  of  The  Shepherd,  our  own  articles  excepted. 
There  are  many  things  in  it  to  which  we  never  would 
subscribe  our  own  name.  Of  the  "  Alpine  Philosopher's" 
doctrine  we  can  say,  in  general  terms,  that  its  bipolar 
•haracter  entirely  agrees  with  our  own.  The  details  of 
which  he  speaks  belong  to  that  series  of  facts  which  suc- 
ceed the  discovery  of  a  imiversal  truth.  These  are  at 
present,  sub  judice,  at  the  bar  of  our  own  judgment. 

We  shall  not  thank  our  readers,  as  some  editors  do; 
for  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  them,  nor  they  to  us. 
We  have  all  followed  the  impulse  of  our  own  minds. 
We  have  conducted  The  Shepherd  for  one  year,  without 
a  farthing  of  remuneration ;  they  have  paid  one  penny 
a«week  for  our  labour.  If  they  do  not  complain,  we  do 
not :  and  if  we  do  not,  they  have  no  cause  to  murmur. 

We  hope  it  shall  not  be  long  before  we  meet  our 
readers  again  in  a  character  similar  to  that  which  we 
hate  sustained  in  the  Shepherd ;  but  as  we  cannot  pre- 
dict individualities,  we  wUl  not  make  the  promise.  We 
shall  do  the  work  that  the  universal  spiiit  has  designed 
for  us,  and  we  do  not  desire  to  do  more.  We  have  so 
much  faith  in  his  wisdom  and  ultimate  mercy,  that  we 
willingly  consign  ourselves  to  his  providence.  There  is 
a  pleasure  in  dependence  which  none  but  dependents 
know.  In  life  we  shall  cherish  it,  because  it  is  consoling ; 
and  at  last  we  shall  die,  not  without  fear  and  without 
hope,  a  double  negative,  but  with  hope  and  without  fear, 
the  positive  and  negative,  in  comfortable  union.  This  is 
our  philosophy.  We  begrudge  not  the  sectarian  believer 
or  infidel  his  horrific  notions  of  God  and  of  Nature. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

With  regard  to  tlie  summary  in  our  last  number,  we 
made  it  as  short  and  general  as  possible.  The  detail,  so 
far  as  we  have  discussed  it  in  the  Shepherd,  may  easily 
be  discovered  by  consulting  the  index.  The  compend 
contains  merely  the  first  principles,  tlie  parent  stocks, 
from  which  all  the  other  principles  necessarily  arise. 
Indeed  they  almost  all  take  their  origin  from  the  bipolar 
principle,  which  is  the  most  universal  and  inaportant  of 
all  physical  and  metaphysical  truths;  and  forms  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Shepherd. 

We  have  not  given  a  list  of  errata,  because  any  errors 
which  the  work  contains  are  such  as  the  intelligent  reader 
can  easily  rectify.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  typo- 


graphical and  other  blunder*  in  a  weekly  publication,  t» 
which  the  parties  conducting  it  are  not  exclusively  de- 
voted. In  page  T3,  practical  is  substituted  by  mistake 
ior poetical,  which  is  rather  an  awkward  blunder;  in  21 7, 
continued  is  put  for  contrived,  and  in  290,  degradation  is 
put  for  depredation;  other  errors  are  noted  at  the  end  of 
several  numbers. 

Complete  copies  of  the  Shepherd  may  be  procured  by 
applying  to  our  publisher,  or  his  agents  in  town  or 
country. 

Correspondents  who  want  their  papers  returned  may 
have  them  by  appUcation.  Several  which  we  have  been 
requested  to  keep  till  called  for  have  been  lying  for  weeks 
and  months.  If  the  moths  should  eat  them  up,  where  is 
the  philosophy  which  is  able  to  replace  the  dislocated 
atoms  ? 

FAREWELL  TO  THE  SHEPHERD. 

To  quell  the  rancour  of  conflicting  sects. 
Expose  their  mutual  errors  and  defects ; 
Support  the  truth,  while  justice  holds  the  scales, 
Tho'  folly  rails,  and  bigotry  bewails: 
To  chase  the  mists  of  prejudice,  and  heal 
The  wounds  inflicted  by  fanatic  steel: 
To  raise  the  lowly,  and  to  curb  the  proud. 
And  show  that  hope  attends  beyond  the  shroud; 
To  cull  a  gem  from  each  and  every  creed. 
Where  reason  guides,  or  slavish  passions  lead ; 
To  gather  in  one  universal  fold. 
The  meek  enquirer,  and  the  zealot  bold. 
Has  been  thy  aim,  dear  Shepherd!  Hast  thou  sped.'* 
If  so,  then  glory  shall  adorn  thy  head! 
But  is  thy  labour  done — thy  task  complete? 
Hope  mournful  sighs;  experience  says,  not  yet! 
Deep  in  the  heart  that  sad  conviction  Ues, 
And  doubts  and  fears  alternately  arise: 
Sectarian  malice,  round  each  heart  entwined. 
Subdues,  relaxes,  and  inflames  the  mind ; 
By  party  governed,  each  to  aU  opposed, 
Impatient,  wroth,  too  easily  aroused : 
Cue  dogma  shaken,  straight  the  phalanx  wheels, 
Fierce  as  a  mastiff  fixing  on  yoxir  heels. 
Their  craven  souls  refuse  to  take  the  field- 
Too  mean  to  fight,  or  honourably  yield. 
Proceed,  dear  Shepherd,  with  a  pastor's  care ; 
Vituperation  lays  the  dastard  bare. 
Reveals  the  sopnist,  treachery  unmasks. 
That  while  it  bullies  for  protection  asks. 
Unheeded,  let  them  "  howl  their  idle  wrath," 
Truth  be  thy  crook,  and  honesty  thy  path  ! 
To  leave  us  now,  without  a  Shepherdess, 
Against  thy  own  religion  would  transgress ; 
And  ere  we  bid  adieu  !  we  hope  to  see 
Another  proof  of  "  hipolarity  ! 
And  like  the  fabled  lovers,  closely  tied. 
Thy  spirit  wedded  to  its  proper  bride. 
May  the  gods  make  thee,  pitying  thy  plight. 
An  intellectual  hermaphrodite ! 

QUIZZICUS.  f 
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INTRODUCTIOX. 

In  presenting  a  Second  Volume  of  the  Shephe  d  to  the  public, 
after  an  interval  of  sixteen  months,  we  must  inform  our  readers 
that  the  first  was  brought  forth  under  verj  unfavourable  circum- 
Btances,  chiefly  bad  health.  These  created  a  passivity  of  mind 
which  made  us  less  circumspect,  discreet,  and  industrious,  in 
respect  to  the  contents,  than  we  hope  to  prove  in  the  present 
volume. 

We  mean  to  proceed  upon  the  same  universal  principles  as 
before.  The  analysis  of  religious  opinions  will  be  our  chief  em- 
ployment; but  we  shall  accompany  this  sacred  pursuit  with 
such  a  variety  of  important  and  authentic  information,  upon 
subjects  not  generally  known,  as  to  make  the  Shepherd  a  pulj- 
lication  sui  generis,  peculiarly  original.  Having,  therefore,  no 
rivals,  we  need  not  introduce  our  little  work  by  any  censorio'is 
animadversions  upon  the  productions  of  other  men,  for  we  have 
need  of  all  those  productions  to  aid  us  in  the  conception  of  a 
universal  faith. 

There  shall  be  nothing  of  a  personal  nature  in  the  work, 
nothing  that  has  a  tendency  to  give  publicity  to  the  name  of 
any  individual,  or  commend  him  to  public  patronage.  Our 
principal  object  will  be  the  correction  of  the  errors,  abuses,  and 
illiberal  prejudices,  which  belong  to  the  three  great  classes  of 
Theologians,  Deists,  and  Atheists — the  Tories,  the  Whigs,  and 
the  Destructives  of  Religion.  We  shall  set  our  faces  against 
all  these,  upon  the  principles  of  Pantheism,  adopted  by  the 
wise  and  the  good,  in  all  ages,  but  hitherto  rejected  by  sectarians 
and  fanatics. 

In  doing  so,  we  take  no  man,  no  book,  as  our  standard,  ex- 
cept the  Old  and  New  Testaments  of  Nature  and  Providence. 
The  6r8t  treats  of  Divine  wisdom  as  revealed  in  Space,  the  other 
in  Time.  The  first  includes  all  the  demonstrable  and  experi- 
mental sciences ;  the  second  devotes  itself  to  the  subordinate 
but  most  vital  consideration  of  the  history  of  human  nature  and 
of  social  experience. 

In  these  two  books  are  contained  a  perfect  and  an  immutable 
revelation  of  Divinity,  of  which  the  two  Jewish  books  are  only 
the  types  and  shadows.  The  types  and  shadows  we  do  not  de- 
spise, but  we  treat  them  as  types  which  must  finally  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  Great  Original — the  Everlasting  Gospel. 

UNIVERSALISM,  PANTHEISM,   &c. 

The  progress  of  society  is  evidently  tending  towards  some  prin- 
ciples of  action  and  of  opinion  very  different  from  those  which 
have  hitherto  agitated  the  minds  of  nations,  or  religious  and 
political  sects  and  parties.  When  any  long  cherished  system 
has  proved  its  inability  to  confer  the  good  which  it  promised,  the 
common  sense  of  the  public  mind  gradually  recedes  from  it, 
and  leaves  it  to  droop,  like  the  flower  which  the  sun  has  de- 
serted. This  has  long  been  the  case  with  all  the  ruligions  of  the 
world.  An  awful  shaking  of  the  nations  has  been  experienced 
for  many  years.  It  has  been  felt  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  the 
primeval  sources  of  all  the  antiquated  religions  of  history.  Men 
are  discontented  with  the  limited  views  of  their  ancestors  upon 
universal  subjects.  Science  has  extended  the  field  of  vision,  of 
experiment,  and  even  of  imagination.  The  mind  now  longs  for 
institutions  commensurate  with  its  own  powers  of  expansion. 
The  creeds  and  the  establishments  of  ancient  systems  and  ances- 


torial  legislation  are  too  narrow,  too  beggarly,  for  its  accommo- 
dation. There  is  an  awful  discordance  between  the  wisdom  of 
the  past  and  the  knowledge  of  the  present.  Each  has  its  repre- 
sentatives :  one  party  insists  upon  the  conservation  of  ancient 
forms,  institutions,  systems,  ceremonies,  creeds,  customs  and 
opinions.  Another  insists  upon  a  modification  of  all  aiid  each 
in  conformity  with  the  new  character,  with  which  the  discoveries 
of  science  and  the  experience  of  ages  have  invested  the  human 
mind.  The  latter  party  is  a  growing  party.  Formerly  it  was  a 
small  minorit3%  now  it  embraces  a  large  proportion  of  the  people ; 
and  were  it  not  for  interested  and  pecuniary  motives  in  those 
whos'i  property,  influence  or  prospects,  are  connected  with 
existing  circumstances,  it  would  be  still  greater.  The  changes, 
however,  which  existing  circumstances  are  yearly  experiencing, 
are  always  breaking  in  upon  the  conservative  prejudices,  and 
where  the  religious  are  subject  to  the  pecuniary  motives,  which 
is  most  frequently  the  case,  the  cause  of  innovation  and  amend- 
ment proceeds  by  slow  and  silent  marches,  under  the  impercep- 
tible guidance  of  what  is  mysteriously  but  elegantly  termed  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age. 

Religious  systems  are  the  greatest  hindrances  to  improvement 
of  every  kind  ;  they  have  always  been  a  dead  weight  upon 
science ;  they  have  persecuted  all  the  sciences  by  turns.  The 
reason  is  that  science  is  by  nature  an  innovator.  New  disco- 
veries and  new  inventions  necessarily  alter  the  outward  circum- 
stances of  men.  And  churchmen,  discovering  that  it  is  a  law 
of  Nature  that  the  whole  man,  animal,  intellectual,  moral  and 
spiritual,  must  move  together  in  harmony,  rather  than  suffer' 
a  spiritual  movement  to  take  place,  set  their  breasts  against 
every  other  movement  which  seems  likely  to  cause  it.  Nothing 
can  be  more  natural  and  simple  than  this  relationship  of  cause 
and  effect ;  but  the  consequence  is,  that  there  is  a  concealed 
warfare  between  he  cultivators  of  science  and  the  zealous  ad- 
herents of  ancient  systems. 

However,  this  opposition  is  so  contradictory,  so  divided,  and 
so  inconclusive  and  unsatisfactory  in  itself,  as  to  defeat  its  own 
ends,  and  actually  in  many  cases,  to  aid  its  adversary.  The 
ancient  systems  are  also  in  a  state  of  chaotic  confusion,  and  de- 
feat their  own  ends  by  their  petty  warfares.  But  there  are  one 
or  two  points  upon  which  they  all  agree,  and  around  these  com- 
mon points  they  rally  and  are  strong.  For  want  of  those  points 
the  adversary  is  weak,  and  can  only  collect  its  forces  under 
political  banner. 

Infidelity,  in  its  common  acceptation,  is  not  a  satisfactory 
state  of  mind.  There  is  a  homelessness,  a  hopelessness,  and 
orphanism  about  it,  which  is  peculiarly  oppressive  to  the  musing 
and  contemplative.  In  the  bustle  of  active  life,  when  the  whole 
soul  is  employed  on  schemes  and  projects,  and  the  various  con- 
cerns of  industry  and  commerce,  there  is  very  probably  no  want 
experienced  ;  there  is  merely  a  negation  of  pain  and  pleasure  ; 
but  it  presents  too  deep  a  gloom  to  the  poetical,  the  metaphysi- 
cal, the  philosophical  mind,  ever  to  become  the  pet  or  the 
nursling  of  the  standard  press,  which  belongs,  in  an  especial 
ma,nner,  to  the  higher  order  of  intellect.  Yet  that  higher  order 
of  intellectis  aimingata  change  in  present  opinions.  We  perceive 
it  distinctly  even  in  some  of  the  leading  conservative  periodicals 
of  the  day, — Eraser,  in  particular,  whose  religion,  though  far 
from  being  of  a  Catholic  or  Universal  character,  is  still  much  in 
a<lvance  of  the  provincial  theology  of  the  little  snivelling  party, 
for  which  it  gossips  and  revels  in  Conservative  abuse.    The 
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liberal  periodicals  and  reviews  are  still  more  universal,  though 
more  dryly  scientifical  and  mechanical ;  but  not  one  of  them 
dares  to  acknowledge  Infidelity,  in  its  vulgar  sense,  the  basis 
of  its  religious  principles.  They  never  will.  Poetry  would 
"  run  a  much''''  upon  them. 

Atheism  is  still  less  likely  ever  to  be  tlie  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  any  party  of  influence  in  society.  It  wants  a  meaning. 
It  is  so  exclusively  confined  to  mechanical  principles,  without 
even  a  moving  power  for  its  machinery,  of  which  it  can  give  a 
definition,  that  we  can  only  regard  it  as  a  mental  eccentricity. 
It  wants  sympathy  for  a  large  proportion  of  human  existence, 
into  which  it  cannot  penetrate,  but  which  it  contrives  very  well 
to  shock  and  outwardly  annoy.  Being  still  possessed,  however, 
of  equally  generous  and  well-intentioned  principles,  as  those  to 
whom  it  is  opposed,  it  generally  devotes  its  sympathies  to  out- 
v/ard  circumstances,  and  pushes  on  the  movements  of  the  politi- 
cal world  towards  the  goal  of  equal  rights  and  privileges.  Infi- 
delity of  every  species  combines  with  it,  and  these  two  are  at 
present  most  actively  and  most  usefully  employed  with  Dissen- 
ters and  Catholics,  in  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  petty 
nationalisms  of  religion,  and  aiming  at  the  emancipation  of  the 
Hiind  from  the  fetters  of  prescribed  forms  of  faith  and  worship. 
But  Atheism  cannot  show  its  own  face  in  the  contest ;  its  works 
are  generous  and  good,  for  they  are  the  expressions  of  the  com- 
mon feelings  of  human  nature,  unfettered  by  antiquated  dogmas  ; 
Itself  is  a  different  thing  ;  there  is  no  pabulum,  no  resting  place 
in  the  human  mind  for  it ;  it  seems  to  be,  it  is  a  solitary  thing, 
a  hermit ;  it  wants  chords  of  sympathy  to  run  along  society. 
There  is  a  railway  for  religious  principles,  but  Atheism  must 
walk  it  all  a-foot. 

Hence,  all  attempts  at  association,  under  the  banner  of 
Atheism  or  Infidelity,  have  failed,  and  must  fail. 

Still,  however,  religion  seems  to  be  in  equally  as  bad  a  plight. 
There  is  not  a  single  sect  upon  earth  which  can  aff^ord  a  resting 
place  for  the  mind  :  there  is  something  repulsive  in  all ;  and 
they  are  so  conscious  of  this,  that  they  really  dare  not  show 
themselves  in  public  in  their  true  character.  Except  in  churches 
and  conventicles,  where  ecclesiastics  preach  and  pray  according 
to  ancient  forms  and  usages,  there  is  no  open  avowal  of  the 
standard  principles  of  Christianity.  The  epithet  "  Christian"  is 
sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  "  good ;"  and  the  Conserva- 
tives and  Whigs  frequently  profess  their  determination  to  sup- 
port the  respectability  of  the  church ;  but  this  superficial 
language  is  very  unmeaning,  and  the  total  abstinence  from  the 
more  characteristic  forms  of  old  Christian  expression  proves  either 
that  the  parties  have  utterly  lost  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  or 
that  they  are  ashamed,  or  afraid,  to  exhibit  it  in  public.  Among 
all  the  popular  publications  of  the  age,  which  are  not  piu-ely 
ecclesiastical,  there  is  not  one  which  openly  avows  itself  a  Chris- 
tian, in  the  general  meaning  of  the  term.  There  are  very  few 
Christian  newspapers.  The  Record,  the  Watchman,  the  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  and  the  Scottish  Guardian,  are  the  principal  that 
we  recollect.  The  Standard  only  says  it  is  Christian  ;  but  the 
only  proof  it  gives  is  its  abstinence  from  political  discussions  on 
Good  Friday  !  In  public  meetings  the  speakers  are  always 
ashamed  of  Evangelical  Christianity.  It  is  as  cowardly  as 
Atheism  or  Infidelity  ;  in  fine,  there  is  no  systematic  form  of 
religion  or  ir-religion  which  dares  to  show  its  face.  Neither 
Orthodoxy  nor  Heterodoxy  hfis  courage  to  avow  itself.  There 
is  only  one  species  of  religion  which  can  universally  declare  it- 
self, and  that  is,  The  Universal  Faith  of  God  and  Provi- 
dence—Nature and  Eternal  Wisdom.  This  tells  with  effect 
mongst  all  parties :  they  all  make  use  of  it  in  appealing  to  the 
public  ;  from  the  highest  saint  down  to  the  lowest  scoffer — all,  all 
seem  conscious  that  there  is  a  charm  in  this  of  which  all  parties 
must  feel  the  force. 

Yet,  curious  to  tell  {mirahile  dicfu),  this  universal  style  of 
speech,  which  the  conflict  of  public  opinion  has  enforced,  is, 
perhaps,  less  sincerethan  any  other.  The  Fanatic  uses  it  because 
he  dares  not  to  use  his  own  ;  the  Churchman  uses  it  because  he 
knows  that  no  other  would  tell  upon  the  public  mind.  The 
Editorial  we  always  uses  it,  because  he  knows  that  it  is  the  most 
universal  in  its  meaning,  The  Infidel  uses  it,  because  he  thinks 
the  public  is  a  fool,  and  must  be  gammoned.  They  all  use  it, 
without  sincerity,  inasmuch  as  they  all,  at  the  same  time,  re- 


serve some  inward  convictions  which  they  have  not  the  courage 
to  express. 

Hence  it  follows  that  universalism  is  partly  developed  in  the 
public  press  as  a  whole,  and  in  public  meetings,  and  in  popular 
^vritings  ;  but  being  the  result,  not  of  feeling,  but  of  necessity, 
the  development  is  imperfect.  It  requires  the  zeal  of  an  enthusi- 
astic mind  to  give  it  an  organized  being. 

The  ultimate  design  of  the  Shepherd  is  to  give  an  incipient 
organization  to  Universalism . 

For  this  purpose  we  have  chosen  the  broadest  possible  basis  of 
faith  or  truth,  viz.,  Universality. 

We  build  upon  the  basis  of  unity  of  design,  in  the  infinitely 
variegated  mo\ements  of  Nature.  Sectarianism  of  every  de- 
gree and  of  every  name,  including  Atheism  and  Infidelity, 
adopts  the  contrary  principle  of  confusion.  The  religious  Secta- 
rian has  two  distinct  personal  gods — a  good  and  an  evil.  He 
maintains  that  the  good  god  can  only  reveal  one  religion,  and 
that  his  is  that  one.  The  Infidel  carries  this  principle  a  little 
farther,  and  excludes  that  one,  and  every  other  one.  The 
Deistical  Infidel  acknowledges  a  god  who  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  petty  controversies  of  men  !  The  Atheistical  Infidel 
acknowledges  no  conscious  universal  spirit  in  nature,  and  there- 
fore refers  to  chemical  agency,  phrenological  bumps,  and  other 
causes,  for  explanations  of  natural  phenomena,  in  a  manner 
which  is  not,  perhaps,  very  intelligible,  but  which  affbrds  a  very 
summary  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  subject,  for  those  who  have  not 
much  inclination  for  minute  inquiry. 

All  these  parties  really  belong  to  one  school — the  Sectarian 
or  non- Universal  school.  They  all  maintain  this  first  principle, 
that  the  movements  of  Nature  are  not  the  immediate  or  ulti- 
mate effects  of  a  universal  will  or  spirit.  Atheism  is  merely  the 
advance-guard  of  this  school.  Partial  Infidelity  must  of  neces- 
sity lead  to  Universal  Infidelity.  Now  that  the  Sectarian 
is  a  partial  Infidel,  his  own  mouth  will  testify.  Ask  him  if  Ma- 
hometanism  is  a  work  of  God.  He  replies.  No.  Ask  him  if 
evil  is  the  offspring  of  God.  No  ;  is  his  answer.  Ask  him  if 
the  finger  of  God  is  to  be  seen  in  this  or  in  that.  No,  no,  no  ! 
is  his  answer,  until  you  come  to  some  of  his  owti  favourite  dog- 
mas— facts,  miracles,  prophecies,  or  manifestations — and  then 
the  finger  of  God  is  visible  enough.  We  call  this  Infidelity, 
because  it  is  a  denial  of  the  Divine  works,  and  of  His  divine 
wisdom  in  those  works,  which,  appearing  in  His  creation,  ought 
to  be  acknowledged  as  His — in  Whom  and  by  Whom  and 
through  Whom  are  all  things,  and  to  Whose  glory  all  must  at 
last  redound  in  the  mind  of  the  wise,  which  i^  modelled  upon 
universal  principles. 

There  is  not  a  single  religious  sect  which  does  not  come  under 
this  category  of  Infidelity.  We  say,  therefore,  tkat  all  the  old 
religions  of  the  world  belong  to  the  genus,  Atheism,  or  Infide- 
lity ;  and  it  shall  be  our  business  to  class  them  all  three 
together,  and  oppose  them  all,  as  partial,  illiberal,  uncharitable, 
and  destructive  to  the  harmony  of  human  society. 

Our  principle  is  very  different.  We  acknowledge  the  divinity 
and  the  design  of  all  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence.  We 
acknowledge  every  variety  of  manner  in  the  production  of  those 
works.  We  acknowledge  the  evident  opposition  between  those 
works — one  being  set  against  another  in  the  moral  world,  even 
as  chemical  elements  are  set  against  each  other  in  the  material 
world.  We  acknowledge  different  degrees  of  value  in  respect 
to  mankind  in  those  works.  One  religion  may  be  better,  more 
universal,  more  liberal,  more  reasonable,  more  literally  true 
than  another,  and  yet  all  originate  in  one  source.  The  contra- 
riety is  necessary  to  develop  the  mental  faculties  of  man  in  the 
infancy  of  society.  But  the  re-union  of  all  in  a  universal  church 
is  also  necessary,  and  must  take  place. 

To  have  a  universal  basis  we  must  not  confine  ourselves  to 
what  is  generally  understood  by  the  works  of  Nature.  This  is 
Infidel,  or  negative  Universalism.  We  must  have  the  double 
basis  of  the  works  of  Nature  and  of  Providence.  These  latter 
include  all  religions.  We  therefore  take  the  book  of  Nature  in 
one  hand,  and  the  books  of  religions  in  the  other  ;  and  we  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  both,  The  Christian,  therefore,  -ndll 
not  find  us  opposing  the  authenticity  of  his  books ;  we  merely 
take  them  as  Ife  gives  them.  Their  divinity  does  not  prove  their 
literal  truth,  and  their  partial  inaccuracy,  or  imperfection,  does 
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not  disprove  their  divinity,  even  taking  divinity  in  the  sense  of 
direct  revelation,  by  audible  voice  and  vision,  accompanied  by 
superhuman  demonstrations  of  power.  The  Divine  wisdom 
may  be  employed  in  making  imperfections  in  a  book  as  well  as 
in  a  butterfly's  wing,  or  the  petal  of  a  flower ;  and  it  is  as  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  the  eternal  mind  engaged  in  superintending 
the  visions  of  the  founder  of  a  superstition,  as  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  a  world,  or  in  making  the  fang  of  a  serpent's  tongue. 
The  extremely'  little  is,  in  our  opinion,  quite  as  m.Tgnificent  and 
divine  as  the  extremely  great.  Though  there  be  no  melody  in 
the  braj'ing  of  an  ass,  we  must  not  iafer  that  it  was  the  Devil 
who  made  the  ass.  All  is  of  God,  and  all  will  show  forth  His 
wisdom  and  His  glory  to  him  who  forms  his  mind  upon  the 
universal  model. 

This  universal  model  alone  is  "  Divine,'''  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word.     Partial  divinitij  is  profanity,  error,  and  delusion. 

To  the  Univ.ersal  Church,  therefore,  let  us  all  steer  our  course 
to  the  human  temple  of  the  spirit  of  God  and  Nature,  of  which 
the  political  churches  are  merely  the  profane  and  outward 
symbols.  In  the  heart  alone  can  true  religion  dwell,  and  that 
religion  consists  in  a  universal  brotherhood,  cemented  by  the 
acknowledgement  of  a  Universal  Father  and  a  Universal 
Mother. 

WORTE   EINES   MENSCHEN— VON  HARRO  BAR- 
RING. 

WORDS    OF    A    MAN. 

The  man  who  wrote  these  words,  belongs  to  that  exceptional 
class,  to  whom  nature  has  been  prodigal  in  endowing  them  with 
that  orgaTiization  in  which  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties 
are  found  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection. 

Harro  Hanng,  a  Dane  by  birth,  is  one  of  the  finest  poets, 
deepest  philosophers,  and  most  refined  moral  characters  that 
appeared  in  the  last  decennium  on  the  staye  of  Europe.  He 
has  written  novels,  dramas,  songs,  historical  and  political  works, 
all  of  which  bear  the  stamp  of  a  lofty  genius  and  deep  moral 
sentiments.  He  is  neither  Tory,Whig,  nor  Radical,  but  a  philan- 
thropist of  the  purest  metal.  He  has  understood  the  aim  and 
end  of  the  progressive  developement  of  mankind,  and  his  aim  is 
to  break  down  the  coiTuption  of  the  present  antagonistic  sj^stems 
of  governments,  and  religious  sects,  and  to  reform  the  world  by 
a  new  social  religious  developement  of  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  physical  faculties  of  man. 

He,  however,  is  not  like  the  generality  of  the  philosophers,  a 
mere  passive  looker  on  of  passing  events,  but  an  active  cham- 
pion in  the  cause  of  the  people.  He  fought  for  the  liberty  of 
Greece,  for  that  of  Poland,  Italy  and  Germany.  He  fought 
with  the  sword  whilst  his  songs  and  other  poetical  and  political 
works  inflamed  the  different  nations  to  the  holy  struggle. 

His  songs  are  so  popular  in  German}',  that  in  spite  of  the  cen- 
sorship, seven  different  editions  have  been  published  in  the  space 
ol  a  tew  years,  and  they  are  sung  by  young  and  old  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Baltic,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 
the  Eider  and  the  Adige. 

His  history  of  Poland  has  been  translated  into  the  English 
tongue. 

Under  these  circumstances  our  readers  may  easily  guess  the 
fate  of  this  Scandinavian  genius.  He  has  been  hunted  after 
everywhere  by  the  bloodhounds  of  the  holy  alliance,  dragged 
away  by  force  from  Switzerland,  handed  over  to  Louis  Philippe, 
who,  aa  the  worthy  sheriff^  of  the  allied  despots,  sent  him 
well  escorted  by  gendarmes  to  Calais,  and  from  Calais  to  Lon- 
don. The  present  work  was  written  by  Harro  on  one  of  his 
pereginations.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  readers  of  La  Menais' 
Words  of  a  Believer.  We  extract  a  few  original  passages. 
XI 

1.  "Eighteen  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  J.  C. 
sealed  with  his  blood  his  philanthropic  doctrines,  and  the  misery 
of  mankind  has  not  been  diminished. 

2.  "  The  end  of  C.'s  doctrine  was  to  free  mankind  from  the 
fetters  of  superstition,  to  promote  virtue,  that  is  the  develope- 
ment of  humanity. 

3.  "  The  maxims  inculcated  by  him  were  equality  of  all 
men   without  regard  of  persons,  self^consciousness  of  man's 


divine  nature  as  a  free  rational  being,  humanity,  or  love  of  man- 
kind. 

4.  "  Belief  in  immortality  and  eternal  justice.     The  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  was  left  to  the  will  of  man." 
XIL 

1.  "The  divine  principle  of  mankind  has  hitherto  produced 
nothing  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  It  has  been  perverted  by 
egotism. 

2.  "  I  call  divine  whatsoever  spiritual  is  in  man,  what  is 
dearer  to  liira  than  all  his  physical  existence,  and  his  goods  and 
chattels. 

3.  "  As  soon  as  egotism  perceived  that  Christianity  threatened 
with  destruction,  talsehood,  and  selfishness,  it  armed  against 
it,  but  being  unable  to  eradicate  it,  it  strove  to  pervert  it. 
Hence  a  new  priestcraft  was  created,  an  instrument  of  despo* 
tism  and  superstition. 

4.  "  The  mock  Christianity  has  robbed  man  of  his  holiest 
right  the  right  of  developing  himself  as  a  free,  rational,  human 
being.     Man's  nature  was  dishonored." 

XIIL 

I .  "  Nations  are  slaughtered  in  their  sacred  struggle  for  the 
rights  of  mankind  ;  whosoever  dares  to  confess  himself  to  be  a 
champion  of  liberty,  that  is  to  claim  his  right  as  a  human  being, 
is  outlawed  ;  he  is  declared  a  rebel.  That  is  the  brotherly  love 
of  Christianity." 

7.  "  Man  is  paid  to  become  a  murderer  of  his  fellow-men,  to 
turn  even  his  arms  against  his  fellow  citizens,  if  they  are  gene- 
rous enough  to  maintain  their  human  dignity,  and  the  murder- 
ers aie  rewarded  by  the  Christian  princes,  and  the  Christian 
priests  blaspheme  Divine  Providence,  by  offering  their  prayers  of 
thanks  after  a  successful  wholesale  bloodshed." 

II.  "The  Christian  religion  has  become,  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  priestcraft  a  stumbling-block  for  all  honest  men." 

13.  "1  he 'state  of  mankind,  under  the  influence  of  mock- 
christianity,  as  a  monopoly  of  despotism  is  a  satire  upon  nature 
and  reason,  a  caricature  of  Divine  Providence." 
XX. 

1.  "  Woman  exerts  the  most  powerful  influence  on  education, 
that  is  upon  the  destiny  of  mankind." 

3.  "  The  child  receives  the  first  impressions,  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  education  from  the  mother,  grows  up  as  boy  or  girl 
under  her  direction,  and  on  entering  into  manhood,  man  comes 
anew  under  the  influence  of  the  female  sex,  is  bound  to  her  by 
the  ties  of  love." 

5.  6.  "  Woman  is  gifted  by  nature  with  dispositions  and  fa- 
culties, which  en  title  her  to  share  with  man  moral  independence, 
and  rational  liberty." 

7.  "  But  woman  has  sunk  into  slavery,  it  has  become  the 
property  of  man  •,  it  has  become  a  kind  of  chattel,  that  is  sold 
for  money  by  parents  and  relations." 
XXIL 

1 .  "  Education,  instead  of  promoting  morality  and  virtue, 
promotes  in  our  days  corruption  and  vice." 

5.  "  The  education  of  the  fair  sex  aims  to  make  of  woman  a 
kind  of  fashionable,  dancing,  singing,  novel  reading,  love  letter 
writing,  dressing,  and  child  bearing  automaton. 

6.  "  Provided  this  automaton  is  possessed  of  pelf,  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  pattern  of  womankind,  and  becomes  the  wife  and 
mother  of  slaves. 

7.  "  If  such  a  mother  teaches  the  children  to  learn  hymns 
and  prayers  before  they  are  able  to  think,  if  she  is  cai;eful  in 
preventing  them  from  having  any  intercourse  with  children  of 
the  less  wealthy  class  ;  if  she  shows  herself  well  dressed  at  the 
tea  table,  surrounded  by  well  dressed  puppets,  such  a  mother  is 
an  exemplary  woman. 

8.  "  Such  an  excellent  mother  has  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
happiness  of  her  children,  andhas  the  joy  to  see  her  daughters  mar- 
ried by  some  worthy  gentleman,  that  is  by  some  wealthy  one ;  and 
her  sons  placed  honorably  in  some  of  the  military  or  civil  ofli- 
ces  of  the  state,  provided  they  be  not  carried  away  by  the  bad 
doctrines  of  the  freethinkers  and  liberals. 

9.  "  It  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  human  race  is  not  sunk 
lower,  if  we  reflect  in  what  state  of  moral  nothingness  the  fe- 
male sex  haa  been  condemned  to  live." 
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XXIII. 

6.  "  As  long  as  womankind  does  not  acknowledge  her  dignitj, 
the  whole  of  mankind  will  continue  to  live  in  slavery. 

7.  "  A  woman  that  developes  her  moral  sentiments,  and  in- 
terests herself  for  the  destiny  of  mankind,  is  laughed  at  as  one 
who  is  not  right  in  her  mind,  and  concerns  herself  about  subjects 
which  are  out  of  the  sphere  of  woman's  comprehension." 

11.  "  The  duties  of  woman  are  different  from  the  duties  of 
man,  but  as  a  rational  being,  both  man  and  woman  have  an 
equal  right  to  moral  independence,  and  equal  duties  to  perform 
towards  mankind. 

1 2.  "  In  spite  of  the  bad  circumstances  in  which  woman  is 
placed,  still  woman  is  the  most  sublime  work  of  creation,  and 
daily  examples  show  how  woman  excels  man  in  morality,  power 
of  mind,  constancy,  and  courage. 

1 3.  "  The  developement  of  the  human  species  would  be  won- 
derfully quickened,  if  woman  would  take  that  place  in  society 
from  which  she  has  been  excluded  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
nature  and  reason." 

The  above  is  enough  to  show  the  tendency  of  the  whole 
work.  It  is  a  remarkable  occurrence,  and  it  is  a  token  of  the 
working  of  a  general  reform  in  our  social  arrangements  to  see 
how  similar  ideas  are  promulgated  from  so  many  different  quar- 
ters. We  are  glad  to  see  in  Harro  Harring  a  new  high-gifted 
champion  for  the  cause  of  progress.  PHILOGYN. 

MAMMOK ; 

OR,   THE   SIN   OF   COVETOUSNESS   IN   THE   CHIjRCH. 

A  Prize  Essay. — 1 836. — Just  Published. 
Some  time  ago  Dr.  John  Tricker  Conquest,  M.D.,  F.L.  S., 
announced  a  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  sin  of  coveteousness  ;  the  prize  to  be  awarded  to  that  which 
possessed  the  most  scriptural  character,  and  made  the  finest  ap- 
peal to  the  feelings.  It  was  e\-idently  a  bait  for  the  clergj' — and 
a  successful  bait  it  was.  for  143  competitors  sent  in  their  manu- 
scripts, from  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  and  Rev.  Baptist 
Noel  selected  that  by  the  Rev.  John  Harris,  now  published  as 
Dr.  Conquest's  Prize  Essay. 

The  following  extract  from  the  original  advertizement  is 
curious  and  characteristic  : 

"  Many  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  are  of  opinion  that  there 
is  no  sin  so  prevalent  amongst  professors  of  the  Gospel  a  the 
Lve  of  money  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  subject  upon  which  so  little 
has  been  written  well.  The  late  Andrew  Fuller  says, '  it  mil  in  all 
probability  prove  the  etornal  overthrow  of  more  characters  among 
professing  people,  than  any  other  sin  ;  because  it  is  almost  the 
only  crime  which  can  be  indulged  and  a  profession  of  religion  at 
the  same  time  supported.'  One  hundred  guineas,  besides  the 
pr  fits  of  its  publication  will  be  presented  to  the  author  of  the 
bast  essay  on  the  subject,"  &c. 

This  is  the  old  proverb  to  a  very  tittle,  "  set  a  thief  to  catch  a 
thief."  It  was  a  curious  conceit  in  Dr.  Conquest  to  employ 
"  the  love  of  money"  to  write  against  itself.  For  what  motive 
could  Mr.  Harris  and  the  142  competitors  have  in  competing 
for  the  prize  and  the  profits  of  the  sale  but  that  very  motive 
which  they  were  hired  to  decry.  If  covetousness  was  so  preva- 
lent in  the  church,  why  employ  a  parson  or  a  churchman  to 
write  against  it  ?  why  make  the  book  so  exclusive  that  it  must 
be  scrip  ural  ?  why  fetter  the  mind  at  all  ?  Surely  it  matters  not 
how  the  sin  of  coveteousness  be  destroyed  or  attacked.  The  de- 
Btruction  of  sin  is  the  main  thing,  the  manner  of  destruction,  ex- 
cept to  a  narrow  and  sectarian  mind,  is  of  little  moment. 

Never  was  money  more  foolishly  expended.  If  little  has  been 
written  well  on  the  subject,  it  is  because  the  very  premises  are 
false,  and  the  whole  docirine  as  taught  and  practised,  an  absur- 
dity. Money  is  wealth,  and  wealth  is  prosperity.  Does  not 
the  church  pray  that  peace  may  be  within  our  walls,  and  pros- 
perity ^-ithin  our  palaces  ?  Does  this  imply  that  the  aristo 
cracy  alone  are  entitled  to  wealth,  and  that  the  poor  man  ought 
never  to  aspire  to  it,' or  does  it  mean  that  prosperity  national  and 
individual — that  wealth  national  and  individual  are  blessings  to 
be  prayed  for  and  gratefully  accepted  ?  Paley  has  taken  a  more 
common  sense  new  of  the  subject,  when  he  represents  the  love 
of  money  as  the  most  powerful  stimulus  of  human  society — the 
parent  of  science,  of  civilization,  and  the  arts.     Nay  !    we  are 


indebted  to  this  very  rice  for  some  of  the  finest  institutions  of  our 
country,  those  institutions  which  the  clergy  hold  up  as  the  great- 
est monuments  of  Christian  charity,  endowed  by  money  hoard- 
ers, when  death  had  summoned  them  to  their  long  home,  and  they 
could  HO  longer  worship  the  little  iiiols  which  they  adopted  as 
their  household  gods.  What  was  Guy  but  a  lover  of  money .'  what 
was  Day  but  a  money  maker  ?  and  pray  what  was  Dr.  Conquest 
but  an  ordinary  restaurateur  who  prescribed  pills,  draughts,  plas- 
ters, tonics,  and  alteratives,  or  the  love  ofmon  yl  and  what  is  the 
Rev.  John  Harris  and  the  142  competitors  but  pious  Christians, 
who  for  the  love  of  money  wrote  143  scriptural  and  orthodox 
essays  against  the  love  of  money  ? 

It  is  very  funny — but  so  it  is.  Some  austere  noodles  might 
say  it  is  very  deplorable — we  see  nothing  deplorable  in  it,  it  is 
lidiculous. 

So  much  for  Dr.  Conquest's  prize  essay.  We  have  not  read  it. 
It  may  be  good  or  bad  for  ought  we  know  ;  but  those  who  have 
most  occasion  for  it  will  not  buy  it.  And  if  any  miserly  selfish 
professing  Christian  should  read  it,  he  will  find  a  sedative  for  his 
conscience  somehow.  He  will  make  a  vow  of  a  bequest  to  the 
Bible  or  Missionary  society,  or  some  charitable  institution  ;  he 
will  tell  the  Lord  he  means  to  do  good  with  his  money  in  the  end, 
and  in  the  midst  of  wealth  he  will  live  in  poverty,  and  thank 
God  that  he  has  enabled  him  to  mortify  the  flesh  with  its  affec- 
tions and  lusts. 

In  the  mean  while  religious  and  moral  instruction  is  sadly  con- 
fused, for  on  the  one  hand  the  parson  is  preaching  against  the 
love  of  money,  and  on  the  other,  recommending  the  poor  to  save 
all  that  they  can,  and  deposit  it  in  the  savings  bank  ;  nay,  he  even 
calculates  the  amounts  of  accumulation  by  compound  interest  to 
allure  his  disciple  into  covetous  and  parsimonious  habits ;  at  the 
same  time  he  sings  with  the  most  sanctimonious  and  dolorous 
melody, — "  My  brethren  love  not  the  world  nor  the  things  of 
the  world."  "  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evU."  Well 
might  Dr.  Conquest  say  no  good  thing  has  yet  been  written 
against  the  love  of  money. 

We  shall  show  in  due  time  that  it  is  the  division,  the  sectarian- 
ism of  society,  that  is  the  root  of  the  evil. — To  attack  the  love  of 
money  or  selfishness,  or  covetousness  directly  is  pure  fanati- 
cism. Principles  of  a  deeper  nature  must  be  attacked  before 
these  superficial  \ices  can  be  destroyed. 

Meanwhile  we  wish  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harris  joy  of  his  hundred 
guineas,  and  trust  the  profits  of  the  publication  may  amply 
compensate  for  the  labour  bestowed  on  the  important  subject. 

It  may  puzzle  ourreaders  to  understand  how  the  umpires  could 
come  to  a  decision  upon  the  merits  of  143  large  octavo  volumes  ! 
We  shall  deliver  them  at  once  from  their  perplexity  by  stating 
thiit  it  was  only  after  fervent  prayer  to  God  to  direct  them,  that 
they  gave  their  verdict.  The  possible  value  of  this  prayer  may 
be  estimated  from  the  following  article  taken  from  the  Church 
of  England  Magazine,  No.  2  : 

"  Bishop  Porteus  — The  foUo^ving  anecdote  is  taken  from 
Sermons  on  the  dangers  and  Duties  ofa  Christian,  by  theRev.Ers- 
kine  Neale.  "  There  are  parts  in  our  professional  career,"  said  the 
venerable  Mr.  L — y,  "  which  teach  us  great  humility  and  deep 
distrust.  Talking  of  a  clergjnnan's  expeiience,  there  is  a  fact 
connected  with  my  o^vn,  which  has  often  recurred  to  me,  and 
never  without  creating  painful  reflections.  I  was,  for  many 
years  curate  of  a  church  near  London.  One  of  our  congregation 
a  lady  of  boundless  benevolence,  and  of  the  most  genuine,  though 
unobtrusive  piety,  had  a  son,  who  was  a  prisoner  at  Verdun.  She 
was  a  widow,  and  he  an  only  child.  It  was  her  wish  that  he 
should  be  statedly  remembered  iu  the  prayers  of  the  church  ; 
and  for  thirteen  years,  after  that  beautiful  petition  in  our  liturgy, 
'  that  it  may  please  thee  to  shew  thy  pity  upon  all  prisoners  and 
captives,'  did  I  offer  up  a  special  intercession  for  him.  During 
this  interval,  Bishop  Porteus  came  to  the  church.  The  circum- 
stance struck  him,  and  he  inquired  into  the  particulars.  On 
learning  them,  he  observed, '  If  the  young  man  ever  returns,  I 
should  like  much  to  know  his  character  and  fate.'  After  an 
interval  of  three  years  the  bishop  again  visited  our  little  sanc- 
tuary, recollected  the  circumstance,  observed  that  the  clause  was 
omitted,  and  inquired  the  reason.  I  gave  it  with  pain. 
This  child  of  many  prayers  had  been  restored  to  his  early  home, 
a  thoughtless,  selfish  profligate  ;    he  had  wasted  in  debauchery 
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and  excess  the  means  of  that  mother,  whose  every  thought,  and 
prayer,  and  hope  and  wish,  had  had  a  direct  reference  to  his  re- 
turn ;  and  finally  had  compelled  her,  in  the  eveuing  of  her  days, 
to  throw  herself  upon  the  bounty  of  her  friends.  Of  the  interme- 
diate stages  of  wretchedness  that  the  son  passed  through.  I  can 
say  nothing  ;  but  tlus  I  know  was  his  end  :  he  was  found  dead 
one  Sunday  morning  on  a  brick-kiln.  '  How  often,  was  the 
bishop's  reply, '  do  we  pray  for  what  proves  a  curse,  and  aot  a 
blessing  !  How  many  amongst  us  are  Israelites!  They,  dis 
satisfied  with  God's  governance,  asked  for  a  king.  With  what 
chastisements,  penalties,  sufferings  and  scourges,  was  their  dar- 
ling desire  accompanied  I — You  speak,  however,  of  the  mother 
as  still  living. — Give  me  her  address.'  " 

MISSIONARY  LABOURS  IN  THE  EAST. 

An  Exposure  of  the  Hindu  Religion,  in  reply  to  Mora  Bhatta 
Dandekara,  &c.  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wilson,  of  the  Scottish 
Mission,  Bombay.  Printed  at  the  American  Mission  Press, 
Bombay,  1 83-2.     8vo.,  pp.  159. 

The  effo  rts  of  Protestant  missionaries  to  convert  the  adult  na- 
tives of  India  have  been  notoriously  unavailing,  nor  is  it  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  this  fact.  We  have  only  to  imagine  the 
success  which  the  Brahmans  of  India  would  have  were  they  to 
come  over  here,  and  endeavour  to  make  Hindus  of  us.  To  be 
sure,  if  our  government  would  permit  them  to  establish  schools 
in  the  British  dominions,  as  the  English  do  in  India,  they  might 
bring  up  a  few  children  in  the  observance  of  the  forms  and 
cereiHonies  of  their  religion,  just  as  the  English  can  manage  to 
bring  up  a  few  children  to  read  the  Bible,  and  to  put  on  sancti- 
fied faces  on  the  Christian  Sabbath.  However,  we  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  Christian  missionaries  do  no  good  in  India,  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  world,  where  they  intrude  themselves  and 
their  doctrines  ;  far  from  it :  we  mean  only  to  say,  that  they 
are  working  in  the  dark  ;  and  just  as  the  false  and  exciting  de- 
scriptions of  Eastern  countries,  written  by  Marco  Paolo,  and 
others,  are  said  to  have  urged  Columbus  on  to  that  enterprise 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  new  world  of  America,  so  the 
visionary  notion,  imbibed  by  proselyting  Christian  sects,  that  it 
is  their  bounden  duty  to  look  after  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of 
the  Heathen  (as  they  please  to  call  them)  will  ultimately  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  the  new  world  of  liberty  and  knowledge. 
We  purpose  to  investigate  hereafter,  in  the  pages  of  the  Shepherd, 
the  collateral  beneficial  effects  which  reli'jious  missions,  Bible 
societies,  &c.,  have  had  upon  mankind.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, we  will  allude  to  one  only  of  the  benefits  which  the  reli- 
gious zeal  of  the  present  day  involves  in  its  operations,  namely, 
discussion,  agitation.  There  is  nothing  like  controversy  for  eli- 
citing truth,  and  thereby  leading  to  advantageous  reforms  in  the 
institutions  of  society.  It  is  not  often,  however,  that  mission- 
aries meet  with  so  formidable  an  opponent  as  Mora  Bhatta  Dan- 
dekara, or  that  so  useful  and  interesting  a  controversy  is  elicited 
as  that  now  under  our  consideration. 

It  appears  that  while  residing  at  Bombay,  in  February,  1831, 
Mr.  Wilson  received  intimation  from  a  Hindu  shastri  of  that 
place,  that  one  of  his  friends.  Mora  Bhatta  Dandekara,  con- 
ceiving that  he  was  able  to  refute  all  the  objections  which  had 
been  brought  against  the  Hindu  religion,  was  desirous  of  opening 
a  public  discussion  with  Mr.  Wilson  on  the  subject.  This  pro- 
posal being  assented  to  by  the  latter,  the  debate  was  forthwith 
opened.  It  was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  Brahmans,  and 
other  respectable  natives,  and  was  continued  during  six  succes- 
sive evenings.  It  is  stated  that  good  order  was  preserved 
throughout,  and  that  the  Brahmans  were  the  first  to  solicit  a 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

Mora  Bhatta  intended  to  have  published  an  account  ©f  this 
debate  •,  but  the  difficulty  of  preserving  fidelity  led  him  to  adopt 
another  expedient  in  defence  of  Hinduism.  After  the  labour 
of  a  ie\i!  months,  he  produced,  in  Mahratti,  a  "  Verification  of 
the  Hindu  Religion,"  challenging  Mr.  Wilson  to  make  a  reply. 
The  reverend  gentleman  accordingly  writes  his  "  Exposure," 
in  English  and  Mahratti,  prefixing  to  it  a  translation  of  the 
Bhatta 's  tract.    From  thi^  last  we  shall  extract  as  many  pas- 


sages as  our  space  will  admit,  and  thereliy  enable  our  readers 
to  judge  of  the  advanced  state  of  mind  on  religious  matters  to 
which  the  educated  natives  of  India  have  attained.  Of  this 
advancement  we  shall  probably  take  another  occasion  to  dilate 
in  these  pages. 

Mora  Bhatta  begins  by  remarking  that — "  Of  whatsoever  reli- 
gion a  man  may  be,  he  is  certain  that  by  that  religion  he  will  be 
saved.  People  of  another  religion  may  come  and  say  a  great 
deal ;  but  no  one,  on  this  account,  will  forsake  his  own  religion, 
and  embrace  theirs.  On  this  subject,  therefore,  let  books  be 
written  and  published, — of  what  kind,  and  by  whom  they  may, 
it  matters  not.  But  among  the  Hindus  learning  has  been  gra- 
dually decreasing  ;  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  religion,  and 
of  the  marks  of  its  truth  or  falsehood,  has  been  more  and 
more  prevailing.  At  such  a  disadvantageous  time,  were  we 
to  remain  in  silence,  making  no  reply  to  what  people  of  another 
religion  have  published,  the  naost  serious  evil  would,  in  no  great 
length  of  time,  be  the  consequence.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
I  write  this  tract :  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  its  statements, 
let  God  himself  be  judge. 

"  In  the  little  Mahratti  books  which  the  Christian  priests  are 
at  present  in  the  habit  of  writing,  the  principal  subject  treated 
of  is  generally  idolatry.  As  God  has  no  distinctive  form,  they 
reckon  it  a  piece  of  absurdity  that  the  Hindus  should  esteem  an 
mage  to  be  God,  and  worship  it  as  such.  This  subject,  there- 
fore, in  the  first  place,  must  be  fully  considered.  Now,  there  is 
not  a  single  Hindu  who  esteems  an  image  to  be  God  :  every  one 
perfectly  knows  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  he  is  without 
form,  and  all-powerful.  Why,  then,  worship  an  image,  it  may 
be  asked."  Among  other  replies  to  this  question,  Mora  Bhatta 
says — "  That  God  is  like  the  image,  no  one  imagines ,  but, 
merely  forming  such  a  conception,  he  spends  a  short  time  every 
day  in  its  worship,  and  thus  acquires  peace  of  mind.  This  pro- 
cess having  been  continued,  the  true  knowledge  of  God  is  at 
length  attained,  and  the  mind  is  separated  from  the  world. 
Then  it  is  that  observances  are  seen  to  be  of  no  use,  and  are 
quitted  of  course.  In  the  sacred  books,  also,  directions  are 
given  for  their  abandonment  in  due  time  and  manner,  and  this 
abandonment  has  been  effected  by  many." 

How  strikingly  analagous  is  the  passage  we  have  marked  in 
italics  to  the  saying  of  Jesus — "  Now  I  pray  the  Father  for  you, 
but  the  time  cometh  when  I  shall  no  more  pray  the  Father  for 
you,  foi  the  Father  himself  loveth  you."  And  what  does  this 
mean,  but  that  when  mankind  shall  be  wise  enough  to  act 
righteously — not  from  the  fear,  but  from  the  love  of  God — then 
their  perturbed  consciences  will  not  impel  them  to  deprecate 
His  anger ;  but  they  will  cheerfully  submit  to  His  dispensa- 
tions, and  constantly  rely  upon  His  fatherly  care.  Children 
supplicate  their  parents — men  do  not. 

After  giving  various  other  reasons  why  image-worship  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  Hindu  religion,  the  Bhatta  remarks,  that  similat 
expedients  are  used  in  other  religions.     He  says — 

"  Among  Mussulmans  only  one  God  is  spoken  of.  While 
this  is  the  case,  they  put  their  confidence  in  those  men  who 
have  been  distinguished  by  their  wonderful  achievements ;  and 
they  tell  us  that  by  this  means  their  minds  are  the  better  drawn 
towards  God,  and  fixed  upon  Him.  So  with  respect  to  several 
of  their  observances,  which  appear  so  like  those  of  Hindus,  the 
purport  of  their  remarks  is  this  :  That  they  are  useful  in  bring- 
ing the  mind  to  the  purely  spiritual  God,  as  its  ultimate  object. 
Among  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  one  God  is  first 
set  forth  ;  afterwards,  this  same  God,  with  a  view  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  creature,  that  is,  its  deliverance  from  all  attachment 
to  the  visible  world,  and  its  attainment  of  a  state  of  fixed  con- 
templation of  the  spiritua  JGod,  is  represented  under  three  forms, 
which  are  respectively  denominated  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit.  These  forms,  viewed  independently,  differ  exceedingly 
from  each  other,  and  that  which  is  distinctive  of  each  of  them, 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  tolerated,  if  applied  to  the  one  true, 
invisible  God,  who  is  endued  with  supreme  excellence,  replete 
with  all  qualities,  and  possessed  of  all  power.  As,  for  example, 
the  Holy  Ghost  purifies  the  hearts  of  men,  that  is,  of  those  that 
embrace  that  religion.  He  is,  indeed,  said  to  be  without  form 
or  figure,  like  the  Father ;  but,  in  reality,  his  forms  are  many 
and  various.    Sometimes  he  becomes  like  a  pigeon  (dove) ;  at 
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other  times  he  becomes  like  fire.  When  we  look  to  the  Son, 
we  find  that  he  is  sometimes  in  the  form  of  word."  [In  a  note 
here,  Mora  Bhatta  refers  to  the  oft-controverted  verse  of  St. 
John,  which  he  thus  quotes — "  In  the  beginning  was  word : 
that  word  was  in  the  heart  of  God  ;  and  the  same  word  was 
manifested  in  the  world  in  the  form  of  Christ."  Mr.  Wilson 
observes  on  this  note,  that  the  sentence,  in  so  perverted  a  form, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Mahratti  translations  of  St. 
John's  Gospel :  it  must,  therefore,  be  considered  the  Bhatta's 
own  reading.]  "  Having  thus  assumed  a  body,  he  is  brought 
into  a  state  inconsistent  with  the  greatness  and  glory  of  God — a 
state  open  to  reproach,  and  altogether  incongruous :  he  is  born 
in  the  womb  of  a  mother  •,  he  becomes  a  youngling,  like  any 
other  creature  ;  he  experiences  the  good  and  ill  of  mortal  ex- 
istence ;  he  suifers  in  like  manner  the  punishment  of  a  malefac- 
tor, and  dies  a  reproachful  death  :  by  these  and  other  means  he 
procures  the  favour  of  God,  and  thus  accomplishes  the  salvation 
of  men.  Those  who  hold  these  doctrines,  maintain  that,  while 
all  these  things  are  done,  and  all  these  forms  assumed,  the  unity 
of  God  is  undestroyed,  and  that  to  him  there  is  a  large  revenue 
of  glory.  This  is  their  avowed  belief.  If  then,  these  three 
Divinities  occasion  no  bewlderment  of  mind,  but  establish  the 
creature  in  the  irorship  of  Rama,  why  should  Krishna,  and  other 
gods,  occasion  an  ever-growing  bewilderment  to  us  ?  By  means 
of  their  worship  why  may  not  the  mind  acquire  the  power  of  fix- 
ing its  contemplation  on  the  purely-spiritual,  formless,  all-sus- 
taining, and  infinite  God  ?  You  will  say  that  these  gods  are  wor- 
shipped by  us  through  the  medium  of  stones,  water,  trees,  and 
animals,  and  thus  lose  their  greatness  and  glory.  I  answer,  that 
through  the  medium  of  these  things,  they  have  in  love  manifested 
themselves  to  men,  without  any  loss  of  honour  ;  and  how,  then, 
can  any  such  loss  arise  from  their  being  worsMpped  through  the 
same  medium  ?  If  the  loss  complained  of  really  be  experienced, 
then  why  should  God  command  us  to  worship  him  in  this  man- 
ner ?  In  saying  that  the  intoxicating  juice  of  the  grape,  the 
grain  that  springs  from  the  earth  (bread  and  wine) — in  saying 
that  these  things  are  part  of  his  body,  if  God  is  not  dishonoured 
then  how  can  his  honour  be  tarnished  by  saying  that  fire,  the 
cow,  the  shaligram  (sacred  black  stone),  and  other  tilings  so 
holy  and  purifying,  are  his  very  glory.  *  *  *  On  this  sub- 
ject we  refer  you  to  that  Jesus  Christ  whom  you  acknowledge 
your  saviour,  and  who  is  theretore  all-knowing.  He  tuill  take 
ow  side  of  the  question,  and  afford  you  all  the  satisfaction  you 
require.  »  *  *  *  Why  should  he  tell  you  to  meet  to- 
gether from  time  to  time,  to  take  a  piece  of  bread,  and  mutter- 
ing a  few  words  to  eat  it  up  ?  and  why  should  he  order  you  to 
drink  spirits  ?  [Surely  this  word  might  have  been  translated 
'wine!']  and  why  should  he  enjoin  you  to  pour  water  on  the 
head  ?  Alas  !  the  bread,  the  spirits,  and  the  water,  are  all  ma- 
terial things  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  Christ  urges  it  upon  you 
to  observe  these  ceremonies,  and  he  who  does  not  observe  them, 
but  merely  reposes  confidence  in  Christ,  is  not  his  worshipper, 
and  no  one  calls  him  so.''  *         *         «         «         *  * 

A  little  further  on,  this  Hindu  philosopher — for  he  well  merits 
the  appellation — says :  "  Our  opponents  are  accustomed  to  ask. 
When  did  Krishna  perform  any  good  deeds  ?  In  his  behaviour, 
say  they,  there  is  nothing  but  sin  ;  not  a  particle  of  righteousness 
is  to  be  found.  We  answer,  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  him 
alone.  Of  all  the  nimierous  gods,  which  have  sprung  from  one 
God,  and  yet  are  no  more  than  one  God  (in  the  same  manner 
as,  though  there  are  severally  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
there  is  but  one  God),  of  these  the  procedure  resembles  a  good 
deal  that  of  Krishna : — Krishna's  committing  theft  with  the 
cow-herds,  and  playing  the  adulterer  with  their  wives — Shiva's 
spreading  death  and  destruction  by  his  curses,  and  behaving  in- 
decently with  Parwati — Brahma's  looking  on  his  own  daughter 
■with  the  eye  of  a  paramour,  and  making  a  most  filthy  disclosure 
of  his  lust — Rama's  crying  out  '  Sila,  Sila  P  and  embracing  the 
trees  in  a  fit  of  frenzy — Parashara's  cohabiting  with  a  fisher- 
man's daughter — Such  abominable  transactions  as  these  are 
too  bad  to  be  even  mentioned.  Are  these,  you  will  say,  what 
you  adduce  and  place  on  a  level  with  the  good  acts  of  Christ  ?" 

We  regret  our  space  will  not  permit  of  our  following  the 
Bhatta  in  his  ingenious  answers  to  these  formidable  questions : 
we  muit, however, give  a  specimen.    He  states  that,  "From 


Parashara's  adulterous  connexion  with  the  fisherman's  daughter 
there  sijrung  a  son,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  world,  who  accom- 
plished the  great  work  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  Vedus 
and  Sh&stra  i.  Such  a  son  could  never  be  produced  in  a  mar- 
riage connexion,  however  distinguished  by  excellence  and 
purity."  ********  * 

[The  ancestors  of  Christ  were  incestuous  and  adulterous. — 
Judah  gave  birth  to  the  whole  tribe  of  Judah  by  the  aid  of  his 
own  daughter-in-law  ;  and  David  continued  the  genealogy  of 
the  Messiah  with  the  assistance  of  Bathsheba,  the  wife  of  Uriah. 
The  wisest  of  men  was  the  fruit  of  the  union.] 

Some  of  the  actions  of  the  incarnations,  remarks  the  Bhatta, 
show  that  certain  things  done  by  them  are  to  the  human  view 
productive  of  much  evil  to  them,  and  are  therefore  useful  in 
setting  an  example  of  virtue,  and  in  deterring  from  vice :  and  if 
the  Christians  should  think  that  the  Hindus  are  likely  to  say 
within  themselves,  "  These  tilings  have  been  done  by  the  great, 
why  should  not  we  do  them.  *  *  *  *  Xo  you,  we 
would  remark,  that  the  conduct  of  Jesus  Christ  has  laid  open 
the  way  of  wickedness  to  man.  If  you  ask  how  this  is  the  case, 
we  reply,  that  .Jesus  Christ  tells  you  only  to  believe  in  him,  and 
promises,  on  this  condition,  to  take  on  himself  all  your  sins, 
whether  old  or  new,  and  thus  accomplish  your  salvation.  Will 
not  men,  who  are  spontaneously  given  to  sin,  on  hearing  such  a 
promise  as  this,  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  prepare  themselves 
to  commit  sin  up  to  the  full  extent  of  their  desire  ?  When  we 
tell  you  this,  you  will  cry  out, '  No,  no  ;  you  mistake  altogether 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  believing  in  Christ.  To  believe  in 
Christ  is  to  obey  his  commandments :  he  that  obeys,  he  it  is 
that  believes  ;  otherwise,  faith  cannot  be  said  to  exist.'  Will . 
not,  then,  the  servants  of  Krishna,  in  obedience  to  his  command- 
ments, refrain  from  those  actions  which  are,  in  their  opinion, 
wicked  ?  If  you  ask  why  Rama,  Krishna,  and  the  other  incar- 
nations, accomplished  the  salvation  of  men  in  tliis  or  in  that  par- 
ticular manner,  we  ask  you  in  return  why  God  sent  his  Son  into 
the  world  ?  and  why,  for  the  salvation  of  man,  he  brought  him 
into  a  state  so  reproachful  and  so  appalling  .'  What  I  had  he 
no  other  way  of  saving  the  world  ?  We  reply,  that  God  is 
omnipotent ;  and  that,  lay  saying  he  had  no  other  way  of  saving 
men,  you  fix  an  indelible  stain  on  the  glory  of  his  infinite 
power.  After  bringing  into  existence  principles  and  objects 
productive  of  sin,  the  moment  it  is  produced  and  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  world,  he  must  become  a  man,  a  pigeon,  or  fire  ; 
he  must  submit  to  unheard-of  suflTerings  !  Why,  pray,  should 
he  put  himself  to  so  much  ado  ?  To  this,  if  you  reply  that  He 
did  what  seemed  good  to  Him,  then  you  say  precisely  what  we 
say  ourselves — that  Kr'shnaand  others  didjor  the  salvation  of 
the  world  what  they  thought  fit." 

The  folloiving  passage  is  an  admirable  lesson  for  religious  in- 
tolerants : — 

"  We  do  not  seek  to  overturn  the  doctrines  held  by  any  one  ; 
for,  as  God  has  consulted  the  convenience  of  all  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  with  respect  to  food  and  clothing,  so,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  different  places,  has  he  laid  down  ditterent  doc- 
trines, with  a  view  to  their  salvation.  Those  doctrines,  there- 
fore, and  those  alone,  according  to  which  they  severally  worship 
God,  are  to  them  true.  According  to  the  nature  of  these  several 
doctrines  do  they  severally  obtain  reward  from  God." 

We  might  search  the  writings  of  all  the  fathers  and  divines 
in  Christendom,  and  not  find  a  more  liberal  and  truly  philoso- 
phic sentiment  than  is  here  expressed  by  what  the  missionaries 
would  call  a  poor  benighted  heathen. 

We  have  already  exceeded  our  limits;  but  the  passage 
quoted  below  is  so  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  that  we  must  make  room  for  it : 

"  A  certain  Christian  priest  makes  the  following  remarks  :— 
'  God  is  the  Father  of  all  mankind  ;  and  no  father  gives  oppo- 
site laws  for  the  government  of  his  children.  God  has  given  one 
law  ;  and  therefore  there  is  but  one  true  religion,  and  one  true 
written  rule  of  religion  •,  in  the  same  manner  as  there  is  but  one 
sun  for  this  earth.'  For  this  earth,  indeed,  there  is  but  one 
sun;  but  in  the  universe  are  there  not  many  suns?  How  can 
the  light  of  one  sun  reach  those  fixed  stars  which  are  at  an  in- 
conceivable distance  from  it  ?  That  they  shine  by  their  owa 
light  must  be  allowed  on  all  hands.    If  a  man  have  two  sons. 
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the  one  wise  and  the  other  foolish,  will  he  give  them  rules  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  abilities,  or  will  lie  give  tlie  same 
rules  to  both  ?  Although  he  should  prescribe  to  them  different 
ways,  according  to  their  talents,  yet  his  intention  is  one,  and 
that  is,  to  make  both  icise.  The  same  is  true  of  God  in  his  deal- 
ings xvith  men.'' " 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  Mr.  Wilson's  argu- 
ments in  reply  to  Mora  Bhatta's  "  Vindication  of  the  Hindu 
Religion."  Our  readers  may  very  easily  imagine  their  nature. 
We  are  ready  to  give  every  credit  to  liim  for  the  very  candid 
and  open  manner  in  which  he  has  come  forward  in  defence  of 
his  tenets  ;  but  we  must  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  he  has  com- 
pletely failed  in  rebutting  the  reasoning  of  Mora  Bhatta, 


CLERICAL    CORRUPTIOX. 


ECCLESIASTICAL   COURTS, 

The  principal  Ecclesiastical  Court  is  the  Perogative  Court 
which  takes  cognizance  of  all  property  disposed  of  hy  testaments 
as  also  of  all  intestate  property.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means  a 
spiritual  or  sacred  court,  but  one  of  the  most  temporal  and  pro- 
fane courts  in  the  country.  The  number  of  wills  registered  in 
the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbur}-,  Doctor's  Commons,  is  be- 
tween six  and  seven  thousands  yearly,  and  they  have  increased 
twenty  per  cent  within  the  last  twenty  years,  at  an  average  of  one 
per  cent.  per.  annum.  The  business  of  the  court  is  therefore  ra- 
pidly increasing,  and  the  fees,  emoluments,  and  baits  of  the 
clerical  ^-ultures  in  the  same  proportion.  The  Court  'u  metapho- 
nically  speaking  a  carcase  or  charnel  house.  It  contains  the 
property  of  the  dead  only  ;  it  was  a  prophetic  saying  of  the  great 
founder  of  Christianitj'  that  wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  thither 
will  the  Eagles  be  gathered  together.  Let  us  see  what  sort  of 
eagles  we  have  got  at  this  Ecclesiastical  Court.  We'extract  from 
the  report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  of  1 832. 

The  principal  registrars  are  three  clergymen.  "  Do  the  prin- 
cipal registrars  perform  any  of  their  duties  in  person"  ?  {Xa- 
thaniel  G'ostling  (deputy  registrar)  None.  How  do  they  perform 
their  duties  .*  They  appoint  three  deputies.  Are  those  deputies 
assisted  by  inferior  officers  and  clerks  ?  Yes  !  What  were  the 
gross  and  net  amounts  of  the  receipts  of  the  principal  registrars 
in  the  year  1827,  as  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1828? 
The  gross  amountjvas  15,490/.  14s.  Id.  The  disbursements  of 
that  year  were  7,090/.  3s.  4d.,  leaving  the  net  amount  of 
8,400/.  1  Os.  9d.  Is  it  out  of  the  net  ameunt  j'ou  have  stated 
that  the  deputy  registrars  are  paid  ?  The  sum  that  is  paid  to 
the  deputy  registrars  is  included  in  the  article  of  disbursements, 
(namely  clerks  salaries,  pens,  ink,  binding,  and  printing,  filing 
wills,  carpenters  bills,  rent,  land  tax,  and  assessed  taxes,  &c., 
&c)  ;  leaving  a  net  amount  to  the  principal  registrars  of 
8,400/,  10s.  9d.,  after  the  paj-ment  of  all  disbursements. 

Are  the  principal  registrars  competent  to  superintend  the  du- 
ties otthe  different  officers  in  the  Prerogative  Office  ?  Do  they  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  business  ?  No  :  they  are  gentlemen 
of  high  respectability,  Chigh  churchmen),  but  it  is  impossible 
they  can  know  anything  of  the  business  of  the  office,  that  is  only 
to  be  known  by  close  attendance.  They  now  and  then  come  and 
see  hoic  every  thing  looks  in  the  office. 

Who  at  present  fill  the  situations  of  clerk  of  the  seats  ?No.  ( 1 ). 
held  by  Mr.  John  Capes,  No.  (2),  Mr.  George  Bridges  Moore 
(3),  Mr.  John  Askew,  and  Mr.  WiUiam  Abbott,  jointly  (4),  Mr. 
John  Moore,  (.5),  the  deputy  registrars. 

Are  either  of  those  persons,  except  the  registrars, who  fill  those 
offices,  competent  to  discharge  the  dutiesof  them  in  person  ?  There 
is  one  of  them  who  woa/rf  be  competent />?<<  he  resides  at  Canter- 
bury and  the  other  three  are  not  professional  men.  Are  not  the 
emoluments  of  the  clerks  of  the  seats  very  consif'erable  ?  They 
are  very  large.  According  to  a  Parliamentary  return,  it  appears 
that  Mr.  John  Capes  after  pajing  his  deputy  or  assistant  clerks 
has  a  sinecure  of  1,485/.  13s.  4d.,  himself  not  being  competent  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office?  Certainly." 

(Pious  gentleman  !  none  of  j'our  agitators  and  malcontents  ! 
but  a  highly  respectable  high  churchman  !) 

Formerly:  the  cjerks  of  these  highly  respectable  gentlemen 


used  to  be  paid  by  gratuities  levied  from  the  public,  but  lately 
these  gratuites  have  been  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
incomes  of  the  assistants  and  clerks  have  therefore  been  much 
reduced.  The  incomes  of  the  sinecurists  increase  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court ! 

This  corruption  of  the  clergy  is  further  aggravated  by  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  there  is  in  displacing  a  clergyman  from  any  spi- 
ritual pasturage,  when  once  he  has  taken  legal  possession.  In 
ancient  times  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  very  summary. 
It  was  then  really  episcocal,  and  the  Bishop  had  the  power  of 
suspension  and  deprivation  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 
But  since  the  Reformation,  the  discipline  has  been  so  much  re- 
laxed, that  the  Ecclesiastical  commissioners  (1832)  state  in  their 
report  that  they  are  not  aware  of  any  instances  in  which  it  has 
been  enforced  since  the  Reformation.  The  same  corruption  has 
crept  into  the  Scotch  Church,  in  which  the  self  government 
system,  very  erroneously  styled  republican  by  manj',  has  thrown 
a  rampart  around  every  Presbyterian  manse,  which  protects  the 
consecrated  tenant  from  the  just  retribution,  that  ought  to  be 
inflicted  on  every  man  who  fails  to  fulfil  the  moral  obligations, 
for  which  he  is  supported  by  public  bounty.  A  drunkard  may 
hold  a  Scotch  benefice,  till  his  congregation  forsake  him  :  and 
then  he  may  sit  do^vn,  and  chuckle  over  the  happy  riddance  he 
has  experienced.  This  comes  of  self  government,  and  divided  re- 
sponsibility. Were  a  Bishop  endowed  with  the  power  of  discharg- 
ing such  monsters,  and  responsible  to  public  opinion  for  the 
exercise  of  his  power,  there  would  be  fewer  instances  of  such 
immorality  to  shock  the  moral  feelings  of  the  nation.  Both  the 
Enghsh  and  Scotch  Churches  have  departed  from  Episcopacy, 
which  is  really  a  simple  and  natural  form  of  government.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  centr^',  Bishop  Gibson  attempted  to 
revive  the  ancient  discipline,  especially  against  non-resident 
clergymen  ;  but  the  trick  and  established  usages  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical courts  prevailed  against  him.  It  is  now  so  very  difficult 
to  proceed  against  clergymen  for  any  immorality',  that  they  are 
generally  allowed  to  exercise  almost  unlimited  discretion  in  the 
exercise  of  their  clerical  functions.  A  prosecution  when  at- 
tempted against  a  consecrated  reprobate,  lasts  in  general  two 
years,  and  is  attended  with  very  great  expense.  One  is  mention- 
ed by  the  Commissioners  in  their  report  above  alluded  to,  as 
extending  to  five  years,  and  costing  1,500/.  The  bishop  being 
generallj'  at  the  expence  of  prosecution,  the  Ecclesiastical  cul- 
prits repose  in  safety  under  the  banner  of  Episcopal  economy. 
When  a  clergjrman  is  threatened  with  prosecution,  the  custom 
is  for  him  to  withdraw  from  his  benefice,  appoint  a  curate,  and 
receive  his  tithes  and  other  perquisites  as  a  non-resident.  He 
thus  escapes  prosecution  and  deprivation  or  suspension,  by 
merely  adding  the  crime  of  non-residence  to  the  list  of  his  other 
offences. 

[Next  week  we  shall  give  a  very  edifying  discourse  of  Peter 
Priestcraft  on  this  subject.] 

LIFE  AND  DEATH, 

POPULATION  REPORTS  FOR  1831. 

The  Population  Reports  of  the  British  Parliament  throw  some 
curious  light  upon  the  two  subjects  with  which  we  have  headed 
this  article.  They  begin  mth  the  year  1801,  and  end  with  the 
year  1 831,  so  that  we  have  a  period  of  thirty  years  to  speculate 
upon.  In  England,  marriages  seem  rather  to  be  on  the  de- 
crease :  the  average  for  1801  is  one  marriage  annually  for  every 
123  inhabitants,  and  the  average  for  1831  is  one  only  for  129 
inhabitants.  The  births  are  about  the  same  in  both  (that  is, 
one  to  37),  and  the  deaths  less  frequent  (one  in  54). 

In  Wales,  which  is  a  mountainous  and  agricultiu'al  country, 
marriages  are  increasing,  and  births  and  deaths  diminisliing. 
The  births  have  diminished  fully  one-fifth  within  the  last  thirty 
j-ears.  The  Welsh  are  the  most  bastard  people  in  Britain.  In 
Radnor  one-seventh  part  of  the  children  bom  are  illegitimate, 
whereas,  in  Surrey  (where  a  large  portion  of  London  stands), 
only  one- fortieth  part  of  the  children  are  illegitimate.  Middle- 
sex and  Surrey  (the  metropolitan  district)  are  remarkable 
for  legitimacy.  There  is  not  a  county  in  Englf.nd  which  can  be 
compared  with  them,  and  those  which  approach  nearest  in  this 
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moral  sense  are  those  which  are  closest  to  them  in  an  intellectual 
and  local  sense.  Marriages  are  also  more  frequent  in  Middlesex 
and  Surrey  than  in  any  other  county  in  England.  This  is  con- 
trary to  the  general  supposition  of  people  both  in  town  and 
country ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  regularity  and 
consistency  of  the  returns  of  the  Parish  Registers  nearly  ap- 
proximate the  truth.  The  proportion  tor  Middlesex  is  one 
marriage  for  every  102  inhabitants.  Lancaster  has  one  for 
every  117  ;  Warwick  one  for  every  119.  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, too,  are  very  matrimonial  !  In  Wales  the  average  is 
about  one  in  loO,  which  is  one-third  less  ihan  Middlesex  ;and 
all  the  English  counties  which  line  the  borders  of  Wales  seem 
to  be  tainted  vdih  Welsh  propensities,  both  in  respect  to  bas- 
tardy and  marriage. 

It  is  remarkable  enough,  however,  that  wherever  illegitimacy 
and  celibacy  pres  ail  most,  there  is  the  smallest  ratio  of  mortality. 
Life  is  longer  in  Wftles  than  in  England,  and  birt'  s  and  mar- 
riages less  frequent.  In  Monmouthshire  (England,  but  bordering 
on  Wales),  the  population  is  progressing  more  rapidly  than  in 
any  other  county,  not  excepting  Lancaster — it  has  more  than 
doubled  its  population  in  thirty  years.  Yet  in  Monmouth  the 
increase  does  not  take  place  by  births,  for  there  the  proportion 
of  births  is  small ;  but  though  inhabited  chiefly  by  pitmen,  it  is 
the  most  healthy  district  in  the  kingdom.  Population  is  en- 
couraged, marriage  is  encouraged,  illegitimacy  is  encouraged, 
but  still  the  productiveness  of  the  inhabitants  is  one-third  less 
than  the  average  of  the  other  English  counties  !  !  Lancaster  is 
more  matrimonial,  and  more  mortal,  and  more  productive,  but 
more  illegitimate.  This  latter  fact  seems  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  for  illegitimacy  generally  prevails  most  in  agricultural 
counties  ;  but  there  is  an  obvious  reason  for  this  illegitimacy  in 
Lancashire  (being  one  in  13  births,  the  average  for  Wales).  In 
that  county  there  is  an  immense  number  of  children  employed 
in  the  cotton  factories,  the  proportion  of  women  and  children 
being  greater  than  that  of  men.  This,  to  people  of  no  educa- 
tion or  refinement,  is  rather  a  premium  for  re-production  ;  more- 
over, the  proportion  of  uneducated  persons  in  Lancashire  is 
about  the  maximum  for  England.  The  manners  of  the  people 
are  less  polished,  the  communion  of  the  two  sexes  is  more  pro- 
miscuous, and  the  employment  more  servile,  than  in  other 
populous  and  manufacturing  districts.  Servility  has  always  a 
tendency  to  promote  illegitimacy. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  conclude  from  an  examination  of  three 
large  folio  volumes  of  evidence,  with  w  hich  we  have  been  amus- 
ing ourselves  for  several  days  past,  that  civilization,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  has  a  tendency  to  promote  marriage  and  le- 
gitimacy, whilst  celibacy  and  bastardy  belong  principally  to 
those  districts  whose  population  is  scattered  as  agriculturists,  or 
reduced  to  a  state  of  servility,  by  the  autocracy  of  commercial 
capital  and  manufactming  monopoly. 

It  is  a  false  notion,  therefore,  which  many  entertain,  that 
marriage  was  more  frequent  in  ancient  agricultural,  pastoral, 
and  roving  times,  than  at  present.  Marriage  is  most  prevalent 
in  highly-civilized  and  wealthy  countries,  where  men  act  inde- 
pendent, as  tradesmen,  mechanics,  artists,  &c.,  and  are  not 
merely  the  hired  labourers  and  the  day-boarders  of  land-owners 
and  farmers.  If  marriage  has  latterly  rather  decreased,  to  a 
trifling  extent,  in  England,  and  increased  in  Wales,  it  is  owing 
to  this  that  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  system  in  Eng- 
land has  of  late  come  to  a  crisis,  and  is  undergoing  a  revolution, 
whereas,  in  Wales,  the  progress  is  going  continuously  and  unin- 
terniptedly  forward  towards  the  advance-guard  of  modem  civi- 
lization. 

It  is  difficult  to  sum  up  the  evidence  on  such  a  complicated 
and  intricate  subject  as  this  ;  but  we  shall,  before  concluding,  at 
present  xemark,  that  increasing  ratios  of  births  and  mortality 
seem  to  go  hand  in  hand ;  thus  suggesting  the  idea,  which,  per- 
haps, at  some  future  period,  we  shall  more  fully  develope,  that 
in  future  generations  the  ratio  of  births  will  still  more  and  more 
decrease,  and  population  will  increase  more  by  the  aid  of  health 
and  longevity  than  by  generation.  Such  is  the  tendency  of 
human  progress,  viz.,  a  revival  of  Antedeluvian  times,  or  simple 
nature  improved  by  the  experience  of  ages  of  folly,  experiment, 
and  discovery. 


The  inference  we  draw  from  the  preceding  facts  in  favour  of 
universalism,  is  as  follows : — 

There  is  a  marriage  for  every  death,  that  is,  for  every  couple 
of  deaths  there  is  one  couple  married. 

The  preponderance  of  life  over  death  is  as  three  to  two.  There 
are  three  births  for  every  two  deaths,  and  the  proportion  of  life 
is  increasing  whilst  that  of  death  is  decreasing. 

The  principle   of  life,   therefore,  is  stronger  than   that  of 

DBATH. 

We  have  chosen  the  xirinciple  of  life  as  the  basis  of  our  faith 
— Atheism  is  Death  Universal — Pantheism  is  Life  Universal. 

We  have  found  an  analogy  of  three  to  two  in  our  favour  in 
the  progress  of  society :  we  shall  show  still  greater  and  better 
analogies  as  we  proceed. 


PHRENOLOGY,  ASTROLOGY,  &  PHYSIOGNOMY. 


A  little  work  has  been  published,  a  few  days  ago,  upon  the  har- 
mony which  subsists  between  Phrenology,  Astrology,  and  Phy- 
siognomy. A  small  diagram  represents  a  Phrenological  head  in- 
serted within  an  Astrological  horoscope  or  nativity,  and  the  differ- 
ent houses  in  the  heavens  are  shown  to  correspond  in  character 
with  the  phrenological  faculties.  As  an  incipient  attempt,  it  is  at 
least  interesting.  All  attempts  at  scientific  harmony,  whether 
they  fail  or  succeed,  are  useful  for  the  establishment  and  consoli- 
dation of  standard  truths  ;  for  the  detection  of  error  is  as  useful 
as  the  discovery  of  truth.  We  must  remind  our  readers  that 
our  universal  views  lead  us  to  the  universal  and  standard 
FACT  that  Eo  science,  studied  individually,  can  teaeh  truth 
or  make  a  man  other  than  a  sectarian  and  a  bigot.  The 
mere  phrenologist  is  as  lean  a  fanatic  as  the  Astrologer.  Phre- 
nology is  fast  becoming  a  quackery,  not  because  there  is  no 
truth  in  it,  for  there  is  truth  in  it,  but  because  in  science  there  is 
at  present  quite  as  much  sectarianism  as  in  religion.  Having 
found  a  few  striking  fccts  in  a  province  or  department  of  nature, 
the  sectarian  philosopher  shuts  himself  up  within  it,  and  dictates 
universal  truths,  as  he  calls  them,  from  particular  facts.  In 
Lavater's  days  all  mind  was  discovered  in  the  countenance  ;  in 
Spurzheim's  it  is  all  seen  in  the  skull,  and  some  ladies  and  poets 
will  tell  you  that  the  eyes  alone  arc  sufficient.  The  astrologer 
says  the  stars  only  can  unveil  the  secret.  The  latter  will  read 
your  character  and  destiny  for  so  many  shillings  ;  the  Phrenolo- 
gist will  tell  you  your  propensities,  and  the  sum  total  of  your  in- 
tellect for  as  many  more.  The  ladies  and  the  poets  will  read  you 
for  nothing.  According  to  the  vulgar  notion  of  quackery,  there 
is  no  suspicion  attached  to  the  ladies  and  the  poets,  for  they  do 
not  make  a  charge — the  money  is  the  test.  But  what  say  the 
phrenologists  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  how  become  a  trade  to  read 
heads  ?  We  say,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  Phrenology  that  men 
can  lire  by  it.  It  is  rather  a  recommendation  ;  but  the  world 
is  not  so  generous  as  we  are,  and  the  Phrenologists  themselves 
are  not  more  generous  than  the  world,  for  they  condemn  the  as- 
trologer for  making  a  charge  for  his  labour,  and  they  raise  a 
deuce  of  a  noise  when  even  a  hint  of  quackery  is  suggested 
against  them  bj'  the  same  spirit  of  liberality  as  their  own. 
Every  man  and  every  party  deserve  to  be  treated  as  they  treat 
others.  We  have  seen  written  phrenological  judgments  or  nati- 
vities for  which  seven  and  sixpence  were  charged,  and  we  lately 
heard  of  one  party  of  young  men  who  went  to  a  Phrenologist  in 
London  and  paid  that  sum  each — four  or  five  in  number — a 
goodly  afternoon 'sjob  for  a  bumpologist.  Had  these  same  yoimg 
men  given  their  ruoney  to  a  man  of  trines  and  quartiles,  they 
might  have  been  ridiculed  as  fools,  and  he  imprisoned  as  an  im- 
postor.    What  is  the  the  test  of  imposture  ? 

A  curious  question,  who  can  answer  it .' 

Should  tliis  union  of  Astrology  and  Phrenology  actually  take 
place,  it  will  constitute  a  curious  marriage  between  heaven  and 
earth,  or  high  and  low  Ufe.  We  hope  it  is  ominous  of  some- 
thing similar  in  political  society. 
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COMMENCEMENT  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
SECTARIANISM. 


Few  men  are  aware  of  the  magnificent  revolution  whicii  has 
been  going  on  in  the  intellectual  world  for  the  last  forty  years. 
It  is  so  rarely  even  alluded  to  amid  the  frivolous  gossip  which 
occupies  the  study  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  find  its  way  into  the  minds  of  those  who  are  indebted 
for  all  their  materials  of  thought  to  the  ordinary  purveyors  of 
the  public  press.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  one  individual  to  take  so 
comprehensive  and  clear  a  view  of  this  important  renovation  of 
opinion,  as  to  portray  that  imposing  spectacle  of  unity  and 
design  which,  at  no  very  distant  period  of  time,  will  start  into 
view  before  the  now  blinded  world. 

Men  are  not  only  tending  to  Universality  of  religious  opinion 
by  the  preparatory  process  of  liberalism,  scepticism,  indifference, 
or  infidelit}',  which  aie  so  many  different  stages  of  discontent- 
ment, through  which  the  human  mind  naturally  passes  in  its 
translation  from  a  worse  to  a  better  system  of  opinion  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  thus  tending  forward  to  a  common 
centre,  they  are  also  looking  back  amid  the  mists  of  antiquity, 
and  discovering  numerous  arguments  of  a  powerful  character  to 
convince  them  that  such  a  union  once  existed  in  the  world  at  a 
former  period. 

Thus  Universality  seems  to  stare  us  in  the  face,  whether  we 
look  back  to  the  primitive  ages  of  hvJman  history,  or  forward  to 
the  future  development  of  civilization'. 

The  relationship  which  subsists  between  all  the  languages  of 
the  world  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  We 
can  almost  already  trace  them  to  a  common  parent.  Sanscrit, 
Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  Welsh,  Irish,  and  all  the  European  lan- 
guages, have  numerous  words  which  are  similar  in  sound  and 
identical  in  meaning.  Colonel  Vallencey  has  already  sufficiently 
proved  that  the  celebrated  Phooenician  sentence,  preserved  in 
the  Poenulus  of  Plautus,  is  pure  Irish.  Here  it  is,  with  the 
Irish  along  with  it.     The  reader  may  judge  for  himself: — ■ 

PHOEN. 

Nith  al  0  nim  ua  lonuth  secorathessi  macom  syth. 

IRISH. 

An  iath  al  a  nin  uaillonac  socruidd  se  me  com  sit. 

PHOEN. 

Chin  lac  chunyth  mumys  tyal  mychthii  barii  imi  schi. 

IRISH. 

Cim  laig  cungan  muin  is  toil  mo  iocd  bearad  iarmo  sgil. 

"  Oh  !  mighty  splendour  of  the  land,  let  him  quiet  me  with 
repose. 

Help  of  the  weary  captive,  instruct  me,  according  to  thy  will, 
to  recover  my  children  after  my  fatigue." 

However  numerous  and  varied  the  branches  be,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  original  root  or  stock  of  all  the  languages  of  the 
world  is  the  same. 

But  this  is  credible  enough,  in  comparison  with  an  idea  which 
has  been  very  elaborately  and  learnedly  maintained  by  a  Mr. 
Jervis,  in  India,  in  a  work  lately  published  upon  the  subject — 
>bat  all  the  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  known  world 
can  be  referred  to  a  common  standard.  That  standard  is  the 
pendulum  vibrating  seconds  at  the  mid-latitude  of  45  degrees. 
This  standard  he  ingeniously  applies  to  weights  and  measures  of 
capacity ;  and  from  a  single  passage  in  the  Old  Testament, 
which  many  have  sneered  at  as  betokening  ignorance  in  the  writer. 


he  has  ascertained  tfie  different  weights  and  measures  of  the 
.Tews,  to  a  grain  and  an  hair-breadth.  From  the  Ganges  to  the 
Shannon,  from  the  Equator  to  the  Poles,  he  hjis  compared  the 
different  weights  and  measures  of  all  nations,  and  found  them  all 
to  be  multiples  and  proportionals  of  the  everlasting  natural 
standard — the  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  the  latitude  of 
45  degrees. 

This  is  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  Bailly's  theory  of  the 
existence  of  a  primitive  nation  of  Hyperboreans  in  a  latitude  of 
from  40  to  45  degrees,  from  whom  all  other  nations  have 
sprung,  and  derived  their  ancient  traditions.  These,  he  says, 
are  the  famous  Atlantides  of  the  ancients — the  fathers  of  science, 
of  mystery,  and  of  civilization. 

In  conformity  with  this  idea,  the  industry  of  human  .learning 
is  yearly  discovering  some  new  features  of  common  relationship 
amongst  all  the  religions  of  the  world.  The  story  of  "  Eve  and 
the  Serpent"  is  found  amongst  the  relicts  of  Buddhism,  in  India, 
and  of"  Tuath  de  Danaism''  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  universal  tra- 
dition, incorporated  one  way  or  another  with  every  known  reli- 
gion. The  crucifixion  of  Budh,  of  Chrishna,  and  of  Christ, 
their  resurrection,  and  ascension  into  glory  ;  the  Virgin  and 
the  Child  ;  the  Lamb  of  God  ;  the  Passover  ;  the  institution  of 
that  festival  at  the  entering  of  the  sun  into  the  constellation  of 
the  Ram  or  Lamb  ;  Baptism,  regeneration  ;  and,  in  fine,  all 
the  distinguishing  features  of  revealed  religion  are  universal 
ideas,  to  be  found  more  or  less  corrupted  and  bewildered 
amongst  all  religions.  Nay,  even  the  very  holidaj's,  festivities, 
games,  and  superstitions  of  mankind,  have  a  common  origin, 
and  are  shrouded  in  mystery,  in  the  great  source  of  all  mundane 
theology,  the  Buddhism  of  India. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Buddhism  has  been  spread  over 
all  the  world.  In  ancient  times,  as  we  read  in  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, and  other  works  upon  Oriental  history,  the  universal 
faith  of  mankind  was  destroyed  by  a  formidable  contest  between 
two  great  parties — the  one  asserting  that  the  male,  the  other 
that  the  female  principle  of  generation  was  the  most  powerfuL 
They  fought,  and  slew  one  another.  Sometimes  one  party  pre- 
vailed and  sometimes  another ;  but  a  universal  scattering  took 
place,  and  riiany  tribes  emigrated  westward,  and  founded  the 
celebrated  systems  of  mythology  which  have  prevailed  in  these 
Western  regions.  The  male  and  female  nature  were  styled 
Lingam  and  Yoni,  and  pillars  were  consecrated  to  the  one  and 
caves  to  the  other.  The  round  towers  and  the  mithratic  caves 
of  Ireland  are  relics  of  the  industry  and  skill  of  their  wor- 
shippers. 

This  controversy  between  the  male  and  female  Divine  Na- 
ture is  a  very  curious  phenomenon.  It  is  still  kept  up  in  the 
world,  unknown  to  those  who  continue  it.  God,  the  male, 
throughout  all  the  Christian  world,  has  been  at  variance  with 
with  Nature,  the  female.  The  Jews  have  never  acknowledged 
the  female  Deity,  the  material  counter-part  of  God.  Those 
who  have  acknowledged  this  mother  God,  have  invariably  been 
addicted  to  idolatry  or  materialism  of  some  sort.  The  Greeks 
and  the  surrounding  Heathens  all  worshipped  the  bi-sexual 
Deity,  and  whenever  Christianity  received  into  its  creed  a  re- 
semblance of  the  married  God,  it  immediately  became  idolatrous. 
Mary,  the  mother  and  spouse  of  God,  and  Queen  of  Heaven, 
is  but  a  meagre  substitute  for  Divine  Nature.  The  Catholics 
adore  this  mock  deity,  with  the  whole  congregation  of  the  saints, 
in  a  refined  system  of  Christian  Polytheism,  Idolatry,  and  Feti- 
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chietn.  The  Protestants  are  a  species  of  spiritual  Jews,  who  re- 
ject the  female  in  everj  sense  of  the  word,  and  worship  God  the 
male  only. 

The  Lingam  and  the  Yoni,  however,  can  never  be  separated. 
Nature  avenges  the  insult  offered  to  her  character.  The  Queen 
of  Heaven  must  be  honoured  along  with  her  husband.  This 
honour,  as  it  is  due,  being  refused  throughout  all  Christendom, 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  priests,  or  worshippers  of  the  male, 
have  long  been,  and  now,  in  an  especial  manner  are,  at  variance 
with  the  philosophers,  or  worshippers  of  the  female.  The  study 
of  Nature,  or  science,  is  in  vehement  opposition  to  the  study  of 
Grod  or  Theology  ;  they  ought  to  be  in  harmony  ;  the  two  to- 
gether constitute  truth ;  truth  is  to  be  got  from  neither ;  the 
Lingam  and  the  Yoni  are  equally  defective  apart.  The  Fanatic, 
the  Sectarian,  the  vulgar  Christian,  is  a  follower  of  the  Lingam  ; 
the  Materialist,  the  Infidel,  the  Dei^t,  the  Atheist,  is  a  follower 
of  the  Yoni,  to  use  the  Oriental  style  of  speech.  The  Pantheist 
is  a  follower  of  both.  Nature  is  now  more  than  ever  asserting 
her  rights.  The  time  of  the  emancijjation  of  the  female  is  at 
hand.  Like  the  rest  of  her  sex,  Nature  has  not  political  power. 
The  jurisdiction,  the  establishments,  belong  to  the  male  ;  but 
her  arts,  her  charms,  her  industry,  her  produce,  are  now  more 
than  a  match  for  the  conservative  spirit  of  mysticism.  A 
revolution  is  taking  place  in  her  favour,  and,  ere  long,  that  event 
which  formerly  took  place  in  the  Eastern  world,  viz.,  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  two  great  opposite  principles,  will  take  place 
again,  and  confirm  the  proverb  of  ancient  and  royal  wisdom, 
"  That  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun." 

True,  there  is  no  new  principle  ;  the  principles  of  Nature  are 
simple,  ^.nd  few  in  number,  but  the  modifications  are  infinite, 
and  the  movement  of  society  is  a  progress  in  knowledge,  in  reli- 
gion, and  in  morals.  The  universality  of  the  primitive  ages  was 
a  universality  &f  simplicity  and  astrological  science.  The  Ca- 
tholicism of  Christendom  was  the  Catholicism  of  darkness  and 
bigotry  ;  but  the  universality  of  an  age  of  printing  and  experi- 
mental science  must  be  one  of  a  more  perfect  and  durable  nature, 
not  to  be  terminated  by  any  thing  short  of  a  universal  deluge, 
or  some  such  all-destroying  convulsion  of  nature. 

Still  the  tendency  to  and  from  Universalism  is  the  same 
double  law  of  nature  in  eternal  operation.  Perfect  unanimity 
cannot  exist  amongst  imperfect  beings.  'I'he  nature  of  man  is 
c(mtentiou8  ;  but  he  becomes  tired  of  quaielling  in  one  par- 
ticular field.  He  seeks  repose  and  finds  it  for  a  time,  that  repose 
at  last  becomes  irksome,  he  rouses  up  his  faculties  with  some 
new  subject  of  discussion,  and  finds  that  nature  is  never  at  a  loss 
to  provide  him  with  new  subjects  of  controversy.  The  beauty  of 
this  progress,  however,  is,  that  as  men  increase  in  knowledge  and 
virtue,  their  contentions  become  less  brutal,  and  those  controver- 
sies which  once  were  adjudged  by  an  appeal  to  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  are  finally  referred  to  the  God  of  Reason  and  discretion. 
There  is  always  more  liberality  and  universality  in  the  founder 
of  a  religion,  than  in  his  followers.  "  The  liberal  and  benign 
followers  of  Brahma,"  (says  Godfrey  Higgins,  in  his  '  Ana- 
ealypsis')  "  in  its  original  purity  can  never  be  too  much  praised, 
and  must  fill  every  one  with  admiration.  No  doubt  in 
succeeding  ages  its  corrupt  and  mercenary  priests,  ingrafted 
into  it,  as  we  see  daily  to  take  place  in  all  religions,  and 
wherever  priests  are  concerned,  doctrines  and  practices  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  mild  spirit  of  its  founders.  Those  founders 
■maintained  that  all  religions  come  from  God,  and  that  all  modes 
of  adoring  him  when  springing  from  an  upright  heart,  are  ac- 
ceptable to  him.  'I  heir  enlightened  followers  still  affirm  that 
the  deity  is  present  with  the  Mahometan  in  the  Mosque  counting 
-his  beads,  and  equallj^  in  the  temple  at  the  adoration  of  the  idols  ; 
the  intimate  of  the  Mussulman,  the  friend  of  th ?  Hindoo,  the 
companion  of  the  Christian,  and  the  confident  of  the  Jew. 
'J  hey  are  of  opinion  that  he  has  many  times  appeared,  and  been 
incarnate  in  the  flesh,  not  onlj'  in  this  world,  but  in  others,  for 
lhesalvation(instruction)ofhiscreatures,  and  that  both  Christians 
and  Hindoos  adore  the  same  God  under  different  forms."  It  is 
only  their  persecution  by  Christian  and  Mahomedan  fanatics 
■  that  makes  them  at  times  think  otherwise. 

Who  could  imagine,  from  reading  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  early  fathers  of  the  Church,  that  their  disciples  in  the 
1 9th  century  could  have  made  such  a  fearful  deviation  from  the 
spiritual  patb  which  was  first  pointed  out  to  the  Christian  world, 


and  that  they  should  have  intermeddled  so  much  with  temporal 
things  from  which  they  were  strictly  forbidden  ? 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  very  universal  in  their  religious 
creed.  The  multiplicity  of  their  Gods  is  abundant  evidence  of 
this.  Rome  was  a  Pantheon,  a  home  for  all  the  Deities  of  the 
world.  Greece  was  the  same.  They  saw  the  Divinity  every 
where,  and  his  personification  in  every  thing.  It  mattered  not 
therefore  to  them  whether  it  was  a  bull,  a  calf,  a  snake,  or  a 
man  ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  some  one  or  more  of  the  at- 
tributes of  Deity  must  be  personified  by  the  image.  They  fol- 
lowed the  Grand  Yoni,  or  the  principle  of  visible  nature  being 
a  likeness  or  counterpart  of  God.  The  Jews,  the  Christians, 
and  Mahometans  alone — the  Bachelors  of  Divinity — have  op- 
posed this  universal  principle,  and  cooping  up  their  God  like 
a  parrot  in  a  cage,  they  have  made  him  repeat  unceasingly 
the  same  mystical  harangue  which  he  spoke  tp  the  generauona 
of  infantine  society,  and  established  that  as  literal  truth  for  men, 
which  was  given  as  a  riddle,  and  which  common  sense  denounce* 
as  unfit  for  maturity  of  years  and  understanding. 

This  Bachelor  (unmarried)  system  of  Divinity,  which  sepa- 
rates God  from  nature,  as  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  sepa- 
rate the  husband  and  wife  in  the  palaces  of  pauperism,  is  the 
grand  universal  exposition  of  the  Fall  of  Man  in  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  supremacy  of  the  male.  "  Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy 
husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee."  The  male  Deity,  the 
Lingam  has  prevailed,  he  has  established  his  throne  in  all  na- 
tions, and  the  worshippers  of  nature  have  been  tributary  to 
liim. 

But  the  Philosophers,  the  Yonians,  are  the  true  motheis  of 
science  and  art.  The  worshippers  of  nature  are  the  mothers  of  in- 
vention. Reproduction  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  belongs 
to  nature.  Beauty  and  grace  and  all  the  attributes  of  female 
nature  shine  conspicuously  in  the  Yonian  division  of  men.  They 
have  never  used  the  sword  to  establish  their  opinions  like  the 
worshippers  of  God.  Philosophy,  science,  and  art  are  gentler 
than  religion.  The  Lord  of  Hosts  belongs  in  an  especial  man- 
ner to  religion  and  politics.  There  the  male  nature  riots  and 
gorges  itself  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  ;  there  the  God  of  bat- 
tles dies  his  garments  red,  and  treads  the  wine  press  of  his  mas- 
culine vengeance.  Seek  the  Lord  elsewhere,  seek  him  in  the 
chambers  of  science,  of  poetry,  of  painting,  and  there  you  find 
him  with  his  armour  cast  off,  and  dallying  with  his  gentle  bride. 
He  is  all  things  to  all,  just  as  you  make  him.  Seek  him  in 
strife,  and  there  you  will  find  him  as  keen  and  eager  for  the 
contest  as  yourelf ;  seek  him  in  peace  and  behold  he  is  there. 
"  If  you  mount  into  heaven  he  is  there ;  if  you  make  your 
bed  in  hell  he  is  there  also.''  "  With  the  froward,  he  is  fro- 
ward,  and  with  the  upright  he  will  show  himself  upright." 

It  is  a  fact,  whether  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  or  not,  we  cannot 
say,  that  in  the  progress  of  religion  downward,  from  the  Primi- 
tive Universality,  it  has  become  more  and  more  illiberal  exclu- 
sive and  cruel.  The  Western  religions  have  become  more 
illiberal  than  the  Eastern,  by  their  departure  from  Pantheistic 
principles.  Nothing  can  be  morebarbarous  than  the  religious  wars 
of  the  Christians  and  the  Mahometans.  It  convulses  the  frame, 
it  thrills  the  nerves  to  think  of  the  human  sacrifices  which  have 
been  committed  bythefollowersof  Christ  and  Mahomet.  No  won- 
der Cliristendom  is  called  Par  excellence,  Babylon  the  great  and 

the  scarlet  w e  diunk  with  blood.    No  wonder  it  is  called  the 

last  dispensation  of  the  reign  of  the  Beast,  for  men  could  stand 
it  no  longer.  They  have  already  shown  this  determination  by 
resolving  to  cast  off  religion  altogether,  and  deny  the  very  being 
of  a  universal  mind  rather  than  contend  as  hitherto  w>th  the  fa- 
natical devilish  spirit  of  Christian  sectarianism. 

But  this  very  fact  of  "Christianity  having  been  the  most  bloody 
of  all  religions  is  in  our  estimation,  an  argument  in  favour  of 
Christendom.  The  seat  of  the  Beast  is  the  field  of  victory,  the 
scene  of  destruction  ;  it  is  only  where  evil  is  most  perfectly  de- 
veloped that  it  can  be  most  successfully  attacked.  The  stimulus 
to  reformation  is  stronger  here,  thaninany  otherpart  of  the  worlds 
for  on  the  one  hand  the  remnant  of  a  furioiK  bigotry,  and  on 
the  other  the  rising  virtues  of  an  ennobling  philosophy  are  in 
deadly  controversy,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  charms  of  na- 
ture will  at  last  prevail.  "  The  seed  of  the  woman  (Nature) 
shall  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent"  (Superstition). 
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NEPOTISM. 

A    SOniSR    AND    KDIFVING     DISCOCRSK,     BY     PKTER    PRIESTCRAFT. 

"If  any  man  provide  rtot  for  his  own,  and  especially  for  those 
of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than 
an  infidel." — 1  Timothy,  5,  viii. 

Mv  Brrthres'. 

A  day  is  foretold  in  the  Sacred  Volume  when  men  shall  lose 
their  natural  affections — fathers  cease  to  provide  for  their  off- 
spring, and  children  cease  to  reverence  their  parents ;  and  this 
caution  is  given  ti)  you,  that  ye  be  not  as  the  children  of  this 
world  are — men  of  corrupt  hearts  and  of  perverse  minds — butthat 
ye  follow  on  in  the  path  of  the  just,  which  your  Christian  ances- 
tors have  already  trodden  smooth  for  your  feet,  and  on  which 
they  have  strewed  flowers  and  down,  instead  of  thorns  and  briers. 
(rod  hath  m.ade  many  of  you  parents  ;  he  hath  engrafted  upon 
your  old  stocks  the  new  li'e  of  regenerated  humanity.  Ye  have 
shooted  forth  branches  like  the  vine  ;  ye  have  multiplied  your 
ownselves  in  the  bodies  of  your  children.  Oh  !  my  brethren, 
what  is  more  precious  than  self?  T/»ere  is  no  equivalent  for  it. 
What  will  you  gain  if  you  give  yourselves  for  the  sun  or  the 
earth,  or  the  heaven  ?  All  is  nothing  if  self  be  lost.  Next  to  a 
man's  self  are  the  branches  of  himself,  his  second  self,  and  the 
mutual  offspring  of  the  two  selves.  Oh !  how  it  warms  the  heart 
to  think  of  the  fond  relationships  o^  Mood !  Sweet  and  pure  and 
strong  are  the  ties  of  social  friendship,  of  spiritual  relationship, 
of  intellectual  and  moral  sympathies ;  hut  sweeter  and  purer  and 
stronger  far  the  friendships,  the  relationships,  the  sympathies  of 
blood !  Oh,  blood  !  blood ! !  there  is  something  sacred,  peculiarly 
SJicred,  my  friends,  in  blood.  It  is  by  blood  we  are  saved,  by 
blood  we  are  washed,  by  blood  we  are  purified  and  sanctified, 
and  regenerated  after  the  image  we  have  lost. 

What  is  the  reason  why  God  hath  thus  peciliarly  honoured 
a  material  substance,  a  red  substance,  and  a  circulating  sub- 
stance ?  Ah  !  my  friends,  there  is  something  deep  in  this  :  it 
is  only  by  the  t^-pes  ye  can  see  it.  Money  is  a  circulating 
medium  ;  money  is  red  ;  money  is  material ;  and,  moreover, 
money  is  the  life  of  society,  even  as  blo<5d  is  the  life  of  man — 
money  is  blood,  and  blood  is  monej'.  Oh  I  my  friends,  listen 
cautiously,  for  now  we  tread  upon  sacred  ground. 

And  what  is  the  reason  why  God  hath  implanted  within  its 
•o  strong  an  affection  for  our  own  blood,  so  strong  an  inclination 
to  preserve  its  circulation  within  our  own  veins  and  the  veins  of 
our  children  ?  It  is  to  teach  the  truth,  which  is  contained  in 
my  text,  that  a  man  ought  also  to  cireulfrte  the  other  blood, 
which  he  possesses,  amongst  the  members  of  his  own  house,  and 
provide  for  his  own.  Even  the  Infidels  do  this  ;  but  the  Chris- 
tians, and  especially  the  High  Church  Christians,  in  a  particular 
manner.  This  proves  their  obedience  to  the  Apostolic  precept, 
and  affords  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  an  Estcablished 
Church,  ordained  by  law,  and  supported  by  the  sword  of  military 
glory. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this  proposition  more  full}',  I  shall 
prove,  from  the  personal  obedience  of  many  of  our  most  distin- 
guished prelates  to  this  precept,  that  they  are  not  men  who  have 
slighted  the  word  of  truth,  nor  read  it  in  vain. 

To  begin  with  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  His  Grace 
Dr.  .lohn  Moore,  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  obedience 
to  this  precept  of  the  pious  apostle,  he  appointed  three  members 
of  his  own  family  to  the  three  registrarships  of  Canterbury,  viz., 
the  Rev.  Geo.  Moore,  the  Rev.  Robert  Moore,  and  Charles 
Moore,  Esq.  The  two  first  are  still  alive ;  the  latter  is  gone  to 
his  rest  with  the  just  made  perfect.  But  when  he  died,  the  late 
Right  Reverend  and  Holy  Father,  Dr.  Sutton,  then  Archbishop, 
appointed  one  of  the  members  of  his  family,  a  young  boy,  called 
Charles  John  Manners  Sutton,  who  now  holds  the  valuable 
spiritual  endo\vment  of  3000/.  per  annum,  with  a  deputy  to  do 
all  the  business  for  him.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  gracious  pecu- 
liarities of  the  places  conferred  by  the  Right  Reverend  Fathers 
of  the  Church  upon  their  own — that  there  is  little  or  no  labour, 
but  much  hlood. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  late  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  who  appointed  his  son  to  the  registrarship  of 
Worcester,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hill  Lowe, 


vicar  of  Grimley,  upon  condition  that  Mr.  Hill  should  not  re- 
ceive any  of  the  emoluments  of  office  during  the  life  of  the 
Bishop's  OWN.  Observe,  my  friends,  the  strict  adherence  to 
principle  of  this  pious  Father  of  the  Church.  Our  text  enjoins 
provision  for  our  owx.  Had  the  Bishop  divided  the  circulating 
medium  between  his  own  son  and  Mr.  Hill,  it  would  have  been 
tantimiount  to  shedding  his  own  blood,  which  would  have  been 
an  awful  example  from  a  master  and  a  father  in  Israel. 

Not  less  gratifying  is  the  conduct  of  the  late  Bishop  Butler, 
of  Oxford,  who  generously  conferred  the  office  of  registrar  on 
the  son  of  the  pious  and  learned  Dr.  Lowth,  not  having  a  son' 
of  his  own  to  accept  the  situation.  This  worthy  man,  however, 
was  not  content  with  merely  providing  for  one  life,  he  bestowed 
the  situation  on  three  lives — the  first,  the  Bishop  of  London's) 
own ;  the  second,  Mr.  W.  Sturges  Bourne,  of  a  well-known 
respectable  family,  who  now  holds  it ;  and  the  third  is  Mr. 
George  Gamier,  who  is  now  looking  for  it. 

Benjamin  Keene,  principal  registrar  of  Chester,  was  appointed 
by  his  father,  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  And  Bishop  Markham,  a 
former  Bishop  granted  the  same  goodly  pasturage  of  the  church, 
in  reversion,  to  two  of  his  sons,  who  are  now  dead. 

The  late  Dr.  Barrington,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  a  princely 
patron  of  Christian  excellence,  granted  the  two  registrarships  to 
two  of  his  sons — the  one  being  only  a  minor,  the  other  full 
grown  ;  but  as  a  deputy  does  all  the  work  for  them,  the  minority 
or  inexperience  is  of  little  importance.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
great  charitable  and  Christian  principle  involved  in  the  system 
of  doing  work  by  deputy  ;  it  makes  provision  for  two  instead  of 
one.  Thus,  even  the  meanest  servant  of  royalty  has  the  advan- 
tage of  living  in  a  palace,  and  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  is 
spent  by  his  domestics  as  well  as  by  himself.  These  things  have 
been  so  ordained  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  no  doubt 
they  are  right  and  scriptural. 

I  might  enumerate  many  other  Bishops,  such  as  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  the  Bishops  of  Roches- 
ter and  Winchester.  Indeed,  I  may  say  all  the  Bishops,  with- 
out an  exception,  more  or  less,  openly  practise  this  holy  duty  of 
obedience  to  the  Apostolic  precept,  in  providing  stalls  for  sons, 
or  daughter's  husbands,  grandson's,  nephc\'  s,  and  other  blood 
relations,  so  that  the  clergy  of  the  English  Church  are  now  in 
reality  a  consecrated  race,  a  sacred  caste,  a  spiritual  Israel,  a 
tribe  of  Levi,  mutually  related  in  blood  by  brotherhood,  sister- 
hood, and  good  Samaritan  neighbourhood.  Nay,  I  may  even 
go  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  this  consecration  of  the  English  priest- 
hood extends  itself  far  beyond  the  visible  limits  of  the  church- 
It  has  also  sanctified  the  bar  and  the  bench  by  the  promotion 
of  genuine  Levites  to  the  highest  offices  of  State,  and  the  most 
distinguished  sinecures  of  Government.  And  as  it  was  foretold 
of  the  ancient  Israel  that  they  should  not  labour  nor  toil,  but 
that  the  Gentiles  should  labour  and  toil  for  them,  so  it  has  al- 
ready happened  with  the  spiritual  Israel  in  part,  and  I  hope  will 
be  still  farther  verified— that  they  Jiave  been  blessed  with  ease 
and  plenty,  and  Infidels  and  Dissenters  have  been  obliged  to  pay 
tribute  unto  them. 

These  things  are  examples  for  your  imitation,  and  encourage- 
ment in  providing  for  yourselves  and  for  your  offspring.  The 
blessing  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them  that  fear  him,  and  do  his 
commandments.  Those  commandments  are  not  grievous ;  but 
to  neglect  your  children's  education  or  temporal  prosperity  is  to 
neglect,  to  endanger  their  salvation.  Who  are  the  wicked  ?  who 
are  the  reprobate  ?  The  unlearned,  the  uneducated,  the  desti- 
tute. These  are  they  who  cuise  and  swear,  and  ramble  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  frequent  gin-shops  and  public- houses,  and  coffee- 
shops,  to  read  Whig  and  Radical  newspapers,  and  other  blas- 
phemous productions,  that  openly  avow  their  enmity  to  our 
sacred  institutions,  and  attempt  their  overthrow.  Of  these,  and 
such  as  these,  the  portion  is  fearful  in  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
But  who  are  the  righteous  .'  The  meek  and  contented,  who 
inherit  the  earth,  who  are  too  happy  at  home  to  seek  entertain- 
ment in  coffee-houses  and  gin-shop?  abroad,  who  are  subject  in 
all  dutiful  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be,  which  are  ordained 
of  God,  who  fear  God  and  honour  the  King,  and  meddle  not 
with  those  who  are  given  to  change.  (Some  one  here  smUed). 
Ah  !  my  friends,  there  are  goats  among  you  ;  but  the  day  wfll 
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come  when  the  goats  and  the  sheep  will  be  separated,  when  the 
ivheat  shall  be  threshed,  and  the  chaff  consumed,  in  that  fire 
which  shall  never  be  quenched,  and  by  that  worm  which  shall 
never  die.  Oh!  the  judgment !  the  judgment !  it  is  a  fearful 
thing  the  final  judgment !  for  if  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved, 
-how  shall  the  infidel  and  the  sinner  appear  ? 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  FRAGMENTS. 


Felix,    qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas ! 


ORGANIC    MATTER. 

Though,  at  first  sight,  sensation,  nutrition,  and  generation  ap- 
■>.pear  to  be  peculiar  properties  of  organic  matter,  yet  they  have 
their  apologon  in  all  phenomena  of  nature.  Attraction  and 
repulsion  correspond  to  sensation,  chemical  affinity  to  nutrition, 
and  the  fonnation  of  crystals  and  metals  to  generation.  More- 
over, if  we  examine  the  constituent  parts  of  organic  bodies,  we 
find  that  they  are  made  of  the  same  elements  which  are  found  in 
that  which  is  called  inorganic  nature.  It  is  true,  that  no 
chemical  process  can  give  birth  to  any  thing  like  fibrine,  albu- 
men, blood,  &c. ;  yet,  if  we  subject  these  organic  produces 
to  chemical  analysis,  we  can  decompose  them  into  those  ele- 
mentary particles,  which  are  the  elements  of  universal  nature. 
The  constituent  parts  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, ox3'gen,  and  also  nitrogen.  Moreover,  we  find,  in  different 
proportions,  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  kali,  salt,  lime,  alu- 
men,  silicium,  iron,  manganese,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromium. 
In  the  animal  kingdom  all  these  elements  are  found,  with  the 
exception  of  alum — salt  in  greater  and  kali  in  less  proportion, 
than  in  the  vegetable  kingdom — iodine  and  bromium  are  found 
in  some  shells.  The  elements  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  as 
well  as  of  the  human  body,  are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon  and 
nitrogen  ;  sulphur,  chiefly  in  the  hair,  in  the  albumen,  and  the 
brain  ;  phosphorus  in  the  bones,  teeth,  and  brain  ;  chlorine  and 
fluorine  in  the  teeth  and  bones ;  kali,  salt,  and  lime,  particu- 
larly in  the  bones  and  teeth ;  manganese  and  siUcium  in  the  hair, 
and  iron  chiefly  in  blood,  in  the  black  pigment,  and  in  the  lens 
crystallina. 

The  first  difference  between  organic  and  inorganic  bodies  con- 
sists in  the  quantity,  that  is,  the  number  of  the  elements.  The 
organic  bod.'es  do  not  contain  all  elements,  indeed  some  are  in- 
jurious to  organic  life.  The  second  difference  consists  in  the 
mode  of  combination. 

In  the  inorganic  bodies  there  are  but  binary  combinations. 
Monogamy  is  the  primitive  law  of  Nature.  Two  simple  elements 
combine  together  to  furm  one  body  ;  the  body  composed  of  the 
two  elements  combines  again  with  a  simple  element,  or  another 
body  composed  of  two  elements. 

Carbonic  acid  is  the  matrimenial  union  of  carbo  and  oxygen. 
Ammonium  is  the  matrimonial  union  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen. 
Carbonic  acid  ammonium  is  the  matrimonial  union  of  the  two 
compounds. 

Polygamj',  or  the  combination  of  several  elements  in  one 
body,  occurs  only  in  organic  bodies.  Sugar,  starch,  and  fat,  are 
threefold  combinations  of  carbo,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  Albu- 
men, fibrin,  gelatine,  &c.,  are  quaternary  combinations  of  the 
three  first  elements  and  nitrogen. 

The  organic  bodies  present  also  a  more  complicated  numeri- 
cal proportion  of  the  constituent  elements  ;  moreover,  the  sub- 
stances of  which  they  are  composed  are  all,  for  the  most  part, 
combustible.  The  organic  matter  preserves  these  peculiarities, 
only  under  the  influence  of  an  internal  principle,  called  organic 
life. 

.  As  soon  as  the  organic  life  is  gone,  the  primitive  combination 
of  the  elements  take  place,  and  we  observe  the  phenomena  of 
putrefaction.  But  all  the  changes,  combinations,  and  develop- 
ments, wliich  occur  in  the  organic  as  weU  as  in  the  inorganic 
))odies,  stand  undei  the  influence  of  the  universal  male  and  fe- 
male agency  of  the  imponderable  fluid,  magnetism,  or  electri- 
city. Yet  we  have  no  reason  to  assume  that  even  this  fluid  is 
tlie.5)rimitive  cause  both  of  inorganic  and  organic  life. 
•;,s,We  think  that  all  matter  is  not  living,  but,  under  certain 
oitcumstances,  capable  of  receiving  life  ;  that  this  capacity  of 
life,  this  plasticity  of  matter,  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of 


an  internal  and  external  intelligent  principle.  This  principle  is 
spiritual,  because  it  cannot  be  touched  by  the  senses  ;  but  it  is 
evident,  because  it  can  be  ascertained  by  its  analogy  in  man, 
namely  the  spirit. 

But  the  external  world,  or  matter,  being  the  evolution  of  the 
one  internal  principle,  is  equally  eternal  and  co-existing  with  it. 
The  creation  is  the  eternal  out-birth  of  the  one.  All  Genesis  is 
but  an  allegory  of  the  phenomena  of  evolution,  considered  under 
the  limitated  view  of  time  and  space. 

PYTAGORIN. 

THE    PSYCHOMETER. 


There  is  nothing  which  interests  so  much  the  philosopher  than 
to  find  out  the  origin  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of 
man,  of  his  instincts  and  disposition  :  hence  we  find  the  most 
eminent  men  of  all  ages  and  countries  engaged  in  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  Hitherto,  however,  their  attempts  have  been 
mere  failures.  Systems  after  systems  have  been  built  up  with 
great  labour,  to  give  way  to  new  speculations,  which  being 
founded  more  on  suppositious  than  sober  observations,  were  also 
doomed  to  pass  away  without  leaving  behind  any  satisfactory 
results.  Aristotle  and  Plato,  Democrates  and  Heraclitus, 
Epicurus  and  Zeno,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Berkeley  and 
Hobljes,  Locke,  Helvetius,  Mirabeauand  Kant,  how  much  have 
they  laboured  to  establish  their  theories,  and  how  little  have  they 
advanced  this  science  ? 

And  yet  it  is  not  because  these  men  were  not  possessed  »f 
love  of  truth,  or  of  the  most  brilliant  talents,  tliat  they  hava 
failed  ;  nor  have  they  failed  because  they  have  not  chosen  an 
opposite  hypothesis.  Read  the  writings  of  these  eminent  philo- 
sophers, and  you  will  convince  yourselves  that  they  were  ac- 
tuated in  their  enquiries  by  the  most  ardent  love  of  truth  ;  and, 
desirous  to  avoid  the  errors  of  their  antagonists,  have  placed 
themselves  upon  a  side  quite  opposite  to  that  of  their  adversa- 
ries. The  one  party  maintains  that  all  our  moral  and  iijtellec- 
tual  faculties  are  the  consequences  of  our  external  senses. 
According  to  these  philosophers,  all  our  knowledge  is  acquired 
only  through  and  by  the  senses  ;  they  are  nothing  but  the 
necessary  consequences  of  the  influence  which  the  external  ob- 
jects exercise  upon  our  senses.  This  external  world  is  the  only 
thing  that  is  real ;  the  phenomena  which  it  offers  to  our  senses, 
the  only  object  worthy  of  our  knowledge.  Facts,  nothing  but 
facts  ;  matter,  nothing  but  matter,  ought  to  be  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  our  enquiries  :  what  goes  beyond  or  above  these  limits 
is  nothing  but  error  and  falsehood. 

The  opposite  party,  on  the  contrary,  rejects,  with  contempt, 
the  testimony  of  the  senses  :  the  external  world  is  to  them  n»- 
thing  but  a  mere  illusion  ;  the  senses  are  deceivers  ;  the  mind, 
the  will,  and  the  spirit  are  independent.  Nature  and  matter  are 
things  either  not  existing,  or  of  a  kind  totally  different  from  the 
spirit. 

Both  parties  have  plausible  arguments  in  support  of  their 
opinions,  and  are  headed  by  men  endowed  with  the  brightest 
intellect. 

Where  lies  the  truth  ? 

'I'he  philosophy  of  nature,  by  elevating  our  minds  upon  a 
higher  point  of  view,  finds  that  both  parties  are  wrong,  because 
they  view  but  one  side  of  the  question  •,  that  both  are  right,  be- 
cause they  acknowledge  the  existence  of  an  external,  material 
or  that  of  an  internal  or  spiritual  principle.  Both  matter  and 
spirit  are  existing,  or  co-existing  ;  they  stand  to  each  other  as 
cause  and  effect,  as  nomenon  and  phenomenon.  The  spirit  is, 
because  there  is  a  matter  in  which  it  incarnates  itself ;  there  is 
a  matter,  because  without  matter  there  could  not  be  a  possibility 
for  a  spirit  to  manifest  itself.  The  eye  is  not  the  ca  ise  of  the 
sight,  but  the  instrument;  but  the  mind  would  be  a  wow  ens, 
a  mere  nothingness,  if  not  provided  with  the  organ  of  sensation. 

But  the  external  organs  and  the  internal  faculties  are  gene- 
rated in  us,  and  bom  with  us.  If  that  is  the  case,  the  internal 
faculties  are  modified  by  the  external  organs,  and  the  external 
organs  are  modified  by  the  internal  faculties. 

This  is  the  case  in  every  organized  being.  In  the  seed,  for 
instance,  is  both  the  germ  of  the  structure  and  the  spirit  of  life 
of  the  whole  plant :  but  the  seed  remains  for  ever  without  de- 
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velopment,  without  the  internal  development  of  the  living 
principle,  the  soul,  or  the  spirit  of  the  plant ;  yet  this  spirit  or 
soul  of  the  plant  developes  itself  more  or  less  the  more  or  less 
its  external  organs  are  perfect.  On  the  other  hand,  by  giving  a 
higher  degree  of  energy  to  the  living  principle  of  the  plant,  by 
electrical  or  chemical  or  cosmic  agencies,  the  external  organs  of 
the  plant  are  rendered  more  perfect.  Thus,  the  crab-apple  is 
rendered  a  most  delicious,  beautiful,  and  fragrant  fruit,  by  cul- 
tivation. 

But  where  is  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  or  moral  faculties  in 
man  ?  Gall  and  his  followers  have  found  it  in  the  br.oin.  This 
system,  which  for  many  years  has  been  the  object  of  ridicule 
and  contempt,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  seems  now  to  be  duly 
appreciated  by  the  most  eminent  physiologists ;  yet  it  offers 
still  many  imperfections.  It  does  not  explain  the  unity  of  the 
self-consciousness  of  the  individual  ;  it  neglects  the  due  appre- 
ciation of  the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  nerves ;  it  lacks  of  phi- 
losophical precision  in  the  classification  of  the  single  faculties, 
and  pays  no  attention  to  the  influence  which  the  vegetative  and 
sensitive  systems  exetcise  upon  the  brain.  It  regards  more  the 
quantity  or  size  than  the  quality  of  the  organs,  and  being  un- 
happily under  the  influence  of  materialism,  leads  people  to  be- 
lieve that  the  external  structure'  is  the  only  cause  of  the  inter- 
nal dispositions. 

In  contraposition  to  this  system,  the  German  philosophers 
have  invented  another,  of  a  more  refined  and  spiritual  nature, 
supported  by  Mesmer,  Schelling,  Treviranus,  and  other  eminent 
philosophers.  These  men  maintain  that  all  phenomena  of  life, 
all  intellectual  and  moral  dispositions  of  man,  are  the  effect  of 
a  subtle  magnetic  fluid,  which  is  imiversally  spread  all  over  the 
universe.  The  discoveries  of  Orsted,  in  Copenhagen,  and  of 
Faraday  and  Ritchie,  in  this  country,  have  proved  beyond 
doubt,  that  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  galvanism,  are  but  the 
modifications  of  a  bi-sexual  fluid,  male  and  female,  positive  and 
negative,  existing  every  where  either  apparent  or  latent. 

Berzelius,  Rose,  and  other  chemists,  have  discovered  that 
even  all  chemical  processes  are  nothing  but  different  produces 
of  electrical  agencies  ;  indeed,  according  to  new  experiments  by 
a  proper  application  of  this  fluid,  we  are  not  only  able  to  de- 
compose, but  also  to  generate  metals.  Several  physiologists 
now  maintain  that  the  act  of  generation  is  nothing  but  a  mag- 
netic process.  Even  the  generation  of  diseases,  as  the  cholera, 
for  instance,  and  other  epidemics,  are  ascribed  to  nothing  else 
but  electrical  or  magnetical  phenomena. 

It  is  therefore  most  likely  that  our  o\\ti  faculties,  intellectual 
as  well  as  moral,  depend  on  modifications  of  this  productive 
fluid,  and  that  our  thoughts,  desires,  propensities,  are  the  effect 
or  the  consequence  of  electro-magnetic  combinations  ;  at  least, 
it  is  evident  that  the  whole  process  of  life,  the  whole  mechanism 
of  thinking  and  feeling,  our  sympathies  and  antipathies,  are  con- 
nected with  electro-magnetical  phenomena.  Whether  these 
phenomena  are  under  the  control  of  a  still  higher  faculty,  whe- 
ther this  faculty  has  the  power  of  modifying  the  electro-magne- 
tical phenomena,  ,in  the  same  way  as  the  gymnotus  electricus 
can  unload,  according  to  pleasure,  the  electrical  fluid  or  not,  in 
the  same  way  that  some  glow-worms  can  manifest  or  conceal 
their  phosphorism,  is  a  question  which,  according  to  the  present 
state  of  the  science,  would  be  difficult  to  settle. 
_  This  we,  however,  think  to  be  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  that  the 
living  human  body  is  nothing  but  an  organic  electro-magnetic 
battery,  and  that  every  organic  movement  is  accompanied  by 
electro-magnetic  phenomena. 

These  views  have  suggested  to  a  natural  philosopher  in 
Leipzic  the  idea  of  constructing  a  machine  by  which,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  electro-magnetic  fluid,  he  might  dis- 
cover the  dispositions  of  the  human  mind  :  he  calls  his  machine 
Psychometer.  This  machine  is  a  square  box  twelve  inches 
long,  eleven  broad,  and  five  high.  A  column,  six  inches  high, 
and  two  diameter,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  box,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  suspended  a  magnetic  needJe,  which  points 
out  the  qualities  of  the  approaching  person.  On  one  side  of 
the  box  is  a  square  tablet  with  one  hundred  holes,  each  of  whom 
indicates  the  hundred  faculties,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physi- 
cal, into  which  the  inventor  has  classified  the  human  soul.  On 
th€  other  side  there  is  a.tub^fijU  o|;mercury. 


In  order  to  make  the  experiment,  a  glass  tube  12  inches  long 
is  introduced  in  the  machine,  after  having  been  electrified.  A 
needle  composed  of  glass  and  metal  is  placed  at  the  same  time 
on  one  of  the  100  holes  corresponding  to  the  mental  faculties. 
A  loadstone  is  then  placed  near  the  little  column,  when  the  mag- 
netic needle  suspended  in  it  moves,  or  remains  motionless,  ac- 
cording as  the  individual  who  holds  the  loadstone  is  possessed 
or  not  of  the  faculty  indicated  in  the  tablet. 

For  instance,  if  one  wishes  to  know  whether  he  is  proud  or 
not,  he  places  the  needle  of  glass  and  metal  upon  the  No.  1 7, 
which  corresponds  to  this  faculty.  He  approaches  the  little 
column  with  the  magnetic  horseshoe,  so  that  one  of  the 
poles  comes  in  exact  contact  with  its  orifice.  If  the  magnetic 
needle  moves  violently  against  the  column,  that  marks  that 
pride  is  predominant  in  him  !  ! 

In  two  hours  one  can  easily  repeat  the  same  experiment  with 
all  the  other  numerals  indicated  in  the  tablet. 

This  is  a  fact  which  has  been  repeated  successfully  by  many 
scientific  men,  and  it  is  remarkable  to  observe,  that  when  this 
machine  was  exhibited,  several  persons  who  had  previously  had 
the  opportunity  of  having  their  heads  examined  in  Dresden  by 
the  English  Phrenologist,  Mr.  Noel,  found  that  the  results  of 
the  psychometer  were  generally  in  harmony  wth  thote  of  the 
Phrenologist ! 

We  think  that  this  machine  might  be  improved  by  simplyfing 
the  classification,  and  by  adding  several  {f.wioris  causa)  animfJ 
propensities,  which  the  inventor  has  omitted,  for  instance,  the 
instincts  of  propagation  and  of  destruction. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  by  giving  a  more  philosophical 
basis  to  phrenology,  and  by  combining  tliis  science  with  psycho- 
metry,  men  will  at  length  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  se- 
crets of  human  nature. 

We  shall  not  lose  sight  of  the  progress  of  this  new  theory, 
in  order  to  make  our  readers  acqujunted  with  all  the  in- 
ventions of  our  German  brethren. 

It  is  a  singular  occurrence,  that  Germany  theugh  sighing 
under  the  yoke  of  the  most  dastardly  despotism,  has  since  the 
religious  reform  of  Luther,  become,  as  it  were,  the  focus  from 
which  all  the  ideas  have  sprung,  which  tend  to  give  to  the 
human  mind  that  energy  and  developement,  which  are  the  only 
safe  basis  for  those  social  improvements  which  the  world  is  every 
were  striving  to  obtain. 

When  the  mind  is  thus  emancipated,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  gothic  structure  of  despotism  can  be  of  no  long  duration. 

The  freeminded  Germans  will  also  obtain  political  freedom, 
and  not  only  freedom,  but  the  bliss  of  a  social  regeneration. 

INTERESTING  CONVERSATION  BETWEEN  A 
PARSON  AND  HIS  PARISHIONER. 


Parson. — Well,  Jim,  what  is  the  reason  you  have  left  the 
church  ?  I  have  missed  you  now  these  three  or  iour  weeks 
past. 

Jim. — Why,  Sir,  I  am  tired  on  it ;  I  see  no  good  I  derive 
from  it.  The  ministers  of  the  altar  are  more  fond  of  the  offerings 
than  the  service. 

Parson. — Now,  Jim,  I  see  how  it  is  :  you  have  been  listening 
to  some  of  these  ungodly  doctrines,  which  are  now  corrupting 
the  public  mind,  and  destroying  the  piety  and  morality  which 
have  so  long  distinguished  this  highly-favoured  country. 

Jim. — Why,  yes,  I  do  read  some  un  'em  ;  and  they've 
opened  my  eyes,  and  put  a  stop  to  my  slumbers.  If  you  see 
how  it  is  with  me,  I  see  as  well  how  it  is  with  you,  Sir.  Ha  ! 
ha! 

Parson. — Well,  what  new  light  have  you  got  ?     Let's  see. 

Jim. — See !  how  can  I  make  you  see .'  I  see  for  myself 
only  ;  I  see  nought  for  nobody  else,  and  can't  make  eyes  nor 
spectacles  for  parsons.  But  I'll  tell  .you  what  I  see — I  see  that 
this  'ere  Protestant  reformation  was  a  reglar  humbug,  after  all ; 
and  we  are  as  far  from  God's  truth  now  as  ever. 

Parson. — What !  then  you  have  turned  Papist,  Jim  ? 

Jim. — Papist !  no  ;  not  a  hair  of  me ;  I'm  too  sick  o'  the 
craft. 

Parson. — ^I  hope  you  have  not  become  infidel,  Jim,  though 
that  is  not  a  whit  better  than  Papift,  in  my  eyes. 
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■Jim. — No!  nor  infidel.  I  was  an  infidel  when  you  were  my 
teacher.  The  greatest  infidelity  of  all  is  to  profess  to  follow  a 
master,  and  in  secret  to  deny  him.  Your  Christianity  is  reli- 
gious treason  ;  you  have  betrayed  your  master,  and  persuaded 
others  to  back  you  in  your  infidelity.  You  have  perverted  the 
Ttiorality  of  Christ,  and  made  religion  a  reproach  by  its  infidelity. 
What  you  call  an  infidel  is  merely  a  deserter ;  but  you  are  a 
mutineer  in  uniform. 

Parson. — What's  all  this  about,  Jim  ? 

■Jim. — About !  it's  about  your  infidelity  to  your  master — 
about  your  murders,  your  plunderings,  your  sheep-sbeerings, 
your  piofessions  !  I'm  sick  on 'em  all.  I'll  non-j  on  'em  no 
more.     I've  done  with  your  hypocritical  forms  of  godliness. 

Parson. — Jim,  Jim  !  your  good  sense  and  clearness  of  appre- 
hension seem  to  have  totally  deserted  you.  These  murders, 
plunders,  and  vexatious  proceedings  to  which  you  allude,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  religion  ;  they  are  merely  the  coTisequences 
of  rebellion  against  the  rights  of  property.  Surely  the  clergy 
have  as  good  a  right  to  possess  property  as  laymen  have. 

•Jim. — I  wish  they  would  content  themselves  with  laymen's 
rights.  Laymen  do  not  lay  claim  to  a  tithe  of  land  and  labour. 
Laymen  collect  their  own  property,  but  they  never  interfere 
with  other  people's.  Landlords  claim  their  rents,  but  they  never 
come  and  count  our  ricks,  and  sneak  about  our  poixltry-yards 
and  pig-styes.  There  is  no  gospel  in  this,  I  say.  The  relieion 
of  Christ  was  intended  for  the  poor  man's  comfort.  You  have 
made  a  yoke  of  it.  I'se  tell  ye,  Parson,  were  your  religion  what 
ye  call  it,  or  what  it  should  be,  the  poor  would  flock  to  iit. 

Parson. — Ah  !  Jim,  the  fault  is  more  in  the  depravity  and 
sinfulness  of  the  human  heart  than  in  the  church,  on  which  you 
lay  the  blame.  These  obstacles  of  which  you  complain  are 
merely  the  out'vard  annoyances  of  the  flesh,  and  it  grieves  me 
to  think  that  you  should  ever  weigh  them  in  the  same  balance 
with  the  spiritual  comforts  of  religion,  the  pure  waters  of  the 
sanctuary. 

Jim. — It  grieves  me  that  you  should  do  it.  You  make  re- 
ligion dependent  upon  property.  You  tell  the  people  the 
church  is  in  danger,  that  is,  its  property  ;  and  rather  than  lose 
this  property,  you'll  see  the  people  drop  off  one  by  one  amongst 
Infidels  and  Dissenters.  This  shows  me  that  you  prefer  the 
property  to  your  flock.  Now,  were  you  what  you  pretend  to 
be,  you  would  prefer  the  flock  to  the  property.  Why,  I'd 
rather  spurn  tithes  and  offerings  for  ever,  than  take  them  with- 
out the  accompaniment  of  the  heart  of  the  giver.  Oh  !  Sir,  I've 
seen  a  great  light  now,  which  you  jiever  showed  me,  it  is  this, 
"  religion  must  all  lie  here"  (pointing  to  his  heart). 

I'arson. — Why,  Jim,  I  always  taught  so.  This  is  no  new 
light,  sure. 

Jim. — Oh  !  your  showing  's  nought — nought  at  all :  'tis  all 
oitward,  all  property,  forms,  ceremonies,  Bible  societies,  prayer- 
books,  and  evil  disposition  against  all  other  sects  but  your  own, 
and  especially  against  those  as  wants  to  remove  abuses  in  Church 
and  State.     I  see  through  it. 

Parsore.— But  don't  you  know,  .Tim,  that  there  can  be  but 
one  true  faith,  and  that  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  belie  the  spirit 
of  God,  by  rejecting  the  evidence  he  has  given  of  the  mission 
of  his  Son,  whom  a  voice  from  the  excellent  glory  declared  in 
the  hearing  of  men  to  be  the  beloved  of  the  Father,  whilst  his 
own  marvellous  works  confirmed  the  extraordinary  communica- 
tion. 

Jim. — I  neither  heard  the  voice,  nor  saw  the  works.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  discredit  either.  But  God  speaks  to  the 
wise  and  the  good  continually ;  he  speaks  through  the  grass, 
and  from  the  trees,  in  the  wind,  and  from  the  stars.  This 
speech  is  quite  as  intelligible  to  me  as  the  speech  of  dreams  and 
prophecies,  although  I  don't  deny  these  same.  It  pleased  God 
in  former  times  to  make  things  mysterious  and  contradic- 
tory, merely  to  put  us  on  our  mettle.  I  do  the  same  to  my 
children,  and  it  does  'em  a  world  of  good  ! 

Porson.— What's  that,  Jim;  surely  you  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  God  would  deceive  his  creatures? 

Jim. — ^To  be  sure  I  do  !  What  harm  is  there  in  deceiving 
them  in  time,  if  He  undeceives  them  in  eternity  ?  If  He  were 
to  send  them  to  hell  for  being  deceived,  I  should  think  it  wrong 
in   Him  to  deceive  them  ;  but  I  have  got  over  that.     I  dont 


see  the  use  of  giving  them  religious  tnith,  until  they  got  general 
knowJedpe  and  good  practical  experience  on  other  things.  I  do 
really  think  it  has  been  an  advantage  to  men  to  be  deceived  on 
religions  subjects.  It  has  sharpened  their  wits,  and  made  them 
more  intelligent  than  they  could  have  otherwise  been.  The 
most  ingenious  and  intelligent  nations,  I  am  told,  have  been 
the  greatest  disputers,  and  savages  and  barbarians  cannot  argue 
at  ail. 

Parson. — Why,  Jim,  that's   true   enough  ;  but  surely  you 
would  not  deceive  men  merely  to  sharpen  them  ? 
Jim. — Assuredly  I  would. 

Parson. — Then  why  try  to  undeceive  them  ?  Why  not  let 
them  remain  as  they  are  ? 

Jim. — lam  not  God.  Man  has  norighl  todeceive  man.  As  long 
as  it  is  good  for  men  to  be  deceived,  they  are  deceived ;  but 
there  are  times  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  a'* 
the  Scriptures  say ;  times  of  regeneration  and  reformatior,  and 
in  such  times  the  veil  is  partly  withdra^m,  and  new  light  is 
shed  abroad.  I  think  we  are  in  such  times  at  present ;  but  far 
be  it  from  me  to  think  myself  infallible  ;  I  merely  see  some  of 
my  former  errors,  and  cast  off  some  of  my  old  skin,  which  is 
now  too  thin  to  cover  me. 

Parson. — But,  Jim,  remember  that  the  true  light  cometh 
from  God,  and  we  know  of  no  revelation  at  present  which  can 
supersede  the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Jim. — The  revelation  you  stick  by  is  a  revelation  of  the  flesh 
of  the  Son  of  God.  I  don't  think  it  equal  to  the  spirit  which  he 
promised  (its  effects  have  been  very  mournful) ;  and  as  that 
spirit  is  an  inward  teacher,  I  look  for  it  in  myself  and  others,  in 
the  simple  operations  of  the  mind.  The  only  true  light  a  man 
can  have  is  within  :  the  outward  light  is  a  dead  light ;  the  in- 
ward light  is  a  living  liaht. 

Parson. — True ;  but  has  not  Christ  promised  his  spirit  to 
them  that  follow  him  ? 

Jim. — Yes,  but  the  way  to  follow  him  is  not  t«  stand  still,  as 
you  do.  Education  is  a  moving  thing.  We  do  not  read  the 
horn-book  all  the  time  of  schooling. 

Parson. — But  the  horn-book  is  always  true,  Jim. 

Jim. — Yes,  it  is  always  true  ;  but  it  is  very  iarkly  true  to 
one  who  never  goes  beyond  it ;  and  he  who  goes  beyond  it, 
throws  it  aside  as  useless.  The  spirit  is  always  moving  society 
forward.  It  is  the  conservatives  that  won't  follow  him.  The 
alphabet  of  religious  truth  might  be  taught  by  Christ,  and  the 
syllables  by  his  apostles,  but  the  spirit  of  God,  which  is  always 
in  man,  is  now  casting  off  the  mystery  with  which  he  clothed 
the  former  ages  of  infantine  society,  and  making  truth  more 
evident.  He  said  he  would  gather  the  grain  together,  and 
throw  away  the  chaff. 

Parson. — Yes ;  but  the  chaff  is  in  man,  Jim,  not  in  the  word 
of  God. 

Jim. — When  God  makes  wheat.  He  always  makes  chaff; 
and  as  he  compares  revelation  to  wheat,  I  consider  that  there  i* 
a  part  of  it  grain  and  another  part  cl^aff  and  straw.  I  see  no- 
thing wrong  in  this  ;  we  know  He  threw  away  the  law  and  thfe 
prophets  in  part ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  chief  portion  of  the 
present  Christianity  may  not  be  treated  in  like  manner.  The 
grain  is  but  a  very  small  thing ;  that  I  would  preserve,  and  t 
have  no  doubt  it  will  be  preserved  ;  but  the  clergy  seem"to  b« 
more  anxious  about  the  chaff  and  the  straw,  which  I  would 
destroy. 

Parson. — What  do  you  call  the  grain,  Jim  ? 

Jim. — The  grain  !  why,  the  grain  is  this,  "  that  in  evety  WfT- 
tion,  he  that  reverenceth  God,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is 
accepted  of  Him,"  and  that  English  parsons  are  no  better  than 
Heathen  ones.  There  is  only  one  good  piiest — the  spirit  that 
is  in  a  man  ;  he  is  the  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedec. 

Parson. — Then  you  would  have  no  such  thing  a&  a  church 
and  a  priesthood. 

■Jim  — Not  a  stationary  priesthood.  I  certainly  would  hare 
a  system  of  instruction,  and  congregational  meetings  on  Sun- 
days, for  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  and  religious  character ; 
but  I  cannot  approve  of  binding  down  "people  to  old  forms  or 
doctrines  of  any  sort.  Let  man  be  free  to  work-  out  his  own 
spiritual  as  well  as  his  temporal  prosperity.     It  ia  a  killing 
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thing  to  stick  a  man  on  a  creed,  like  a  fly  in  a  honey-pot,  and 
then  preach  to  him  piously  and  pathetically  of  the  loving  kind- 
ness qfGod.  Experience  has  taught  us  the  folly  of  it.  If  we 
cannot  get  parsons  to  our  mind,  we  must  become  our  own  i)ar- 
sons  ;  but,  it  is  my  opinion,  we  would  get  parsons  to  our  mind 
if  it  were  not  for  the  creeds. 

Parson. — Then,  why  don't  the  Voluntaries  preach  palatable 
doctrine  ? 

Jim, — The  Voluntaries  all  have  creeds  ;  they  are  all  corpora- 
tions ;  and  free  thought  has  been  stifled  among  them.  Their 
clergy  and  preachers  dare  not  think  bej'ond  the  limits  of  the 
creed  :  the  consequence  is,  there  is  no  middle  church  between 
corrupt  and  absurd  Christianity,  and  downright  Infidelity  ;  and 
the  people,  knowing  no  better,  turn  Infidels,  merely  to  get  rid 
of  disgusting  nonsense. 

Parson. — Do  not  ye  call  the  Unitarian  a  half-way  house  be- 
tween faith  and  infidelity,  Jim  ? 

Jim. — I  don't  want  a  half-way-house  between  faith  and  infi- 
delity ;  I  want  a  half-waj'-house  of  universal  and  pure  faith  be- 
tween the  infidelity  of  the  church  and  the  infidelity  of  the  pro- 
fess jd  infidel.  The  Unitarians  make  an  old  shoe  of  relij<ion — 
their  paltry  contentions  about  some  parts  of  Scripture  being  in- 
spired, and  some  not,  show  the  narrowness  of  their  minds.  What 
does  it  matter  ?  will  the  inspiration  alter  the  authority?  when 
a  prophecy  is  given,  and  fulfilled,  when  a  miracle  is  performed, 
they  show  a  superhuman  knowledge  and  power,  Out  they  can- 
not stand  as  evidence  for  any  other  truth  but  themselves;  for 
God  may  deceive,  and  work  a  miracle  or  inspire  a  prophet,  to 
clench  the  deception  ;  and  the  Providence,  or  the  spirit  of  God, 
may  put  in  a  passage  b^^  interpolation  or  fraud,  which  may  be 
more  important,  true,  and  beautiful,  than  those  which  got  in  by 
fiiir  means.  A  passage  which  has  been  acknowledged  for  ages 
by  the  church  is  as  good  as  inspiration  ;  it  shows  that  Providence 
meant  it  to  be  there.  I  despise  the  Unitarian  cavilling  ;  he  is 
as  great  an  infidel  as  the  rest  of  you. 

Parson. — You  are  a  strange  fellow,  Jim  ;  you  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  Pantheist ;  you  believe  that  God  does  every  thing,  but, 
if  so,  how  can  we  make  a  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  ? 

Jim. — Pi/ feeling  it. 

[We  must  reserve  the  remainder  for  a  future  Number.] 

THE   PHILOSOPHY    AND    THEOLOGY    OF    TUR- 
BANS, BONNETS,  AND  HATS, 

A    GOOD-HUMOURED    ARTICLE. 

There  must  be  inspiration  of  some  kind  or  other  in  hats.  They 
have  produced  wonderful  revolutions  in  society,  i.  e.,  they  have 
been  used  as  signs  and  symbols  to  inflame  the  minds  of  men,  or 
keep  them  hot  when  they  were  inflamed.  Fifty  years  ago,  the 
Bonnet  Rouge,  or  Red  Bonnet  of  Liberty,  in  France,  was  an 
infernal  machine  for  the  whole  antiquated  system  of  Royalty 
and  Hereditary  Legislation.  The  inspiration  was  universal  ; 
even  the  nobility  and  clergy  were  obliged  to  use  it  bongre  mal- 
pri  (willing  or  not  willing),  to  save  their  lives ;  and  men  of 
wealth  and  equipage  had  it  painted  on  their  carriages,  and  in- 
corporated with  their  arms,  to  pacify  the  minds  of  the  jealous 
populace.  The  use  of  it  began  with  the  working  classes,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  democratical  party,  and  as  the  confusion  in- 
creased, the  bonnet  incretised  it's  circulation  and  respectability, 
till  at  last,  from  being  the  emblem  of  a  party,  it  became  the 
biidge  of  Liberty  and  Republicanism  to  a  whole  nation.  We 
now  see  it  introduced  into  our  Radical  hieroglyphics,  like  an  old 
night- cap  stuck  upon  a  pole,  with  multitudes  of  shouting  and 
gaping  votaries  dancing  aiound  it,  not  bending  in  solemn  re- 
verence, as  the  Swiss  did  to  the  hat  of  Gesler,  but  raising  the 
head  erect,  and  shouting,  "  This  is  thy  God,  O  Israel,  &c." 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  hats  and  bonnets,  and  each 
has  a  peculiar  character  of  its  own,  like  the  different  sects  and 
parties  of  religion  ;  but  the  two  great  divisions  are  the  covering 
without  a  rim  and  covering  with  a  rim.  The  first  is  the  Catho- 
lic, the  second  i^  the  Protestant  cap  of  liberty  :  the  former  has 
heea  adopted  by  Southern  nations,  the  latter  by  the  Northem. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  sort  of  religious  difference.  The  Dutch 
adopted  the  hat  during  thelong  war  against  Philip  the  Second,  for 
theprinciples  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  seen  upon  their  medals 
to  this  day,  and  medals  struck   at  the  same  time  in  England, 


during  the  reign  of  Cromwell,  have  the  same  emblem  of  liberty. 
This  probably  may  account  for  the  enormous  broad  rims  of  those 
times,  which  still  adorn  the  pictures  of  our  puritanic  ancestors. 
A  gold  medallion  of  Sweden,  of  the  same  period,  contains  an 
image  of  liberty,  with  a  rod  in  her  hand,  and  a  large  broad-rim- 
med hat  stuck  upon  the  top  of  it,  with  the  motto, "  Proscrtp/a  U- 
centia,'''  that  is  to  say,  liberty  is  not  to  go  to  the  excess  of 
licentiousness — "  Licentiousness  is  proscribed.''^ 

But  there  is  no  such  emblem  of  liberty  as  the  hat  in  the 
Southern  or  Catholic  climes.  Not  that  the  bonnet  is  original 
to  Catholicism,  for  it  can  be  traced  far  beyond  it ;  but  so  can 
the  rites,  ceremonies,  and  superstitions  of  the  Catholic  church  ; 
l  ut  it  seems  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  other  lines  of  demarcation, 
in  drawing  a  distinction  besween  the  South  and  the  North—the 
people  of  imagination  and  irritability,  and  the  people  of  cold- 
ness, prudence,  and  industry. 

The  old  cap  of  liberty,  like  almost  every  other  universal  sign 
or  symbol,  loses  its  origin  in  the  mists  of  antiquity  and  fable. 
Some  say  it  came  originally  from  Lybia,  and  was  derived  from 
the  shell  of  the  ostrich  egg,  whkh  used  to  be  employed  as  a  co- 
vering by  some  unknown  or  long  forgotten  nation  of  Northem 
Africa.  Some  say  it  had  its  origin  among  the  gods.  Castor  and 
Pollux  are  always  painted  with  it.  Ulysses,  also,  is  represented 
with  this  scull-cap,  which  stands  stiff  upon  the  head,  only  a  little 
higher  and  more  pointed  than  a  monk  s  cowl.  The  Greeks 
were  peculiarly  scientific  in  the  use  of  it,  being  an  emblem  of 
freedom,  in  opposition  to  slavery. 

The  Lacedemonians  wore  it  when  they  w^ent  to  war,  and  the 
modern  Greeks,  when  expelled  by  the  Turks,  adopted  it  with 
enthusiasm,  and  carried  it  amongst  the  Western  nations. 

But  it  was  not  unkno^vn  to  the  Western  nations  themselves. 
Liberty  is  represented  on  the  Roman  coins  Capite  Pileato, 
that  is,  with  her  head  covered  with  the  pileus,  or  bonnet.  Nu- 
merous medallions,  still  preserved  in  cabinets,  represent  her  so 
attired.  For  instance,  a  large  gold  medal  of  the  Emperor  De- 
ceatius  has  liberty  bonnetted  on  the  reverse  ;  and  a  silver  one 
of  ViteUius  represents  Liberty  standing  half  naked,  her  head 
covered  with  a  bonnet,  with  a  vessel  in  one  hand  and  a  spear  in 
the  other.  The  Romans,  when  they  manumitted  a  slave,  put  a 
bonnet  on  his  head,  and  on  this  bonnet  a  rod,  both  being  the 
sign  of  deliverance,  and  so  used  to  this  day,  for  the  rod  upon 
which  the  bonnet  of  liberty  is  raised  is  only  the  Roman  vindicta, 
or  instrnment  of  punishment,  taken  from  the  master  and  given 
to  the  freedman.  It  was  in  strict  conformity  with  this  univer- 
sal and  antique  inspiration,  that  Moses  had  a  rod  put  into  his 
hand,  when  he  redeemed  the  Israelites ;  whilst  the  bonnet  of 
Aaron,  made  of  fine  linen,  is  only  the  bonnet  of  liberty,  sanc- 
tioned by  Revelation  itself,  for  the  same  God  that  speaks  in 
dreams  and  visions,  speaks  also  in  habits  and  customs.  Aaron's 
mitre  had  no  rim,  but  it  was  rather  pointed  at  the  top,  like  the 
Bishop's  mitre,  which  would  be  an  emblem  of  folly  or  ignorance, 
were  it  not  divided.  The  Jewish  system  has  perished, 
like  the  holy  garments,  and  the  rod  that  budded  is  lost  like  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  insritution.  The  rod  of  Judaism,  however, 
has  brought  forth  fruit  which  fills  all  Europe,  and  maay  other 
portions  of  the  habitable  world.  And  why,  because  the  mitre 
was  cloven,  as  was  the  church,  and  always  has  been,  and  must 
be  for  ever  ;for  God  and  Nature,  though  one,  have  a  distinctive 
character,  and  this  cleft  is  the  personification  or  emblem  of  the 
Bipolar  or  Bi-sexual  character  of  universal  being.  Though, 
therefore,  the  Jewish  church  died  in  one  sense,  it  was  preserved 
in  the  Christian  church  in  another.  The  Roman  mitre, 
which  has  three  points,  is,  as  the  emblem  of  the  whole  Catholic 
or  L^niversal  church,  representative  of  Jewism,  Christianity,  and 
Mahometanism,  the  three  brother  churches,  which  spring  from 
Abraham.  The  Jewish  mitre  was  also  triple  in  another  sense  ; 
first  it  had  a  cap,  then  the  cloven  mitre  above  the  cap,  then  a 
crown  round  the  mitre — Liberty,  Ecclesiastics,  Politics — show- 
ing that  church  and  state  should  be  based  upon  liberal  principles 
— a  beautiful  emblem  !  The  Roman  mitre  has  a  cap  of  liberty 
under  its  three  peaks. 

Turbanf  are  mysterious  caps ;  they  belong  to  the  marvellous, 
and  are  peculiar  to  Oriental  nations,  to  the  Indians,  Per- 
sians, Turks,  and  ancient  Jews.  The  common  cap  of  the 
Jewish  priest  was  a  turban  made  of  a  long  piece  of  cloth. 
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wound  round  the  head.  This  is  an  ancient  emblem  of  mystery, 
an  ophite  symbol  of  the  serpent,  which  is  a  capital  emblem  of 
reasoning  in  a  circle.  No  wonder,  therefore,  we  find  this  article 
of  dress  predominant  in  the  regions  of  Mythos,  and  unfathom- 
able depth  of  theological  skill,  and  rejected  by  the  Western  and 
Northern  nations,  who  are  destined  by  Providence  to  cast  off 
the  veil  that  has  hitherto  darkened  the  sun  of  knowledge. 

The  whole  catalogue  of  masculine  head-dresses,  may 
be  divided  into  three — the  Turban  first  and  greatest, 
which  arose  in  the  regions  of  the  sun  and  the  cradle  of  political 
and  religious  institutions — the  Bonnet,  which  belongs  to  the 
earliest  civilized  inhabitants  of  Europe,  the  East  and  South  of 
Europe,  the  Greeks  and  Romans — the  Hat,  which  is  the  pecu- 
liar distinction  of  the  occidental  world,  or  Protestantism. 

Theee  are  the  triple  crown  of  man,  and  each  has  a  distinct 
character.  The  turban  is  deeply  mystical  and  Pantheistical, 
but  incapable  of  unwinding  itself,  and  exploring  its  own  laby- 
rinths. The  bonnet  is  warm,  generous,  brave,  and  enthusiasti- 
cal,  but  imprudent,  and  deficient  in  foresight  \  the  hat  is  cold, 
phlegmatic,  deliberate,  and  determined ;  it  is  the  only  one  of 
the  three  capable  of  completing  an  incipient  measure  with  suc- 
cess ;  but  its  measures  are  very  mechanical. 

It  is  curious  how  this  nice  little  theological  doctrine  applies 
to  women's  caps.  Married  women  wear  caps  with  rims,  or 
borders,  to  denote  their  prudence  and  discretion ;  but  whenever 
a  woman  loses  her  husband,  she  abandons  the  border,  and  wears 
a  widow's  cap,  to  denote  that  she  is  now  free  from  the  law  of 
man.  A  widow's  cap  is  a  bonnet  of  liberty,  the  genuine  bonnet 
of  liberty ;  and  all  the  world  knows  that  widows  are  very  romp- 
ish,  at  least  all  the  world  says  so. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  night-caps — those  nondescript  caps, 
vrith  a  tassel  on  the  top,  that  will  hold  a  bushel  of  malt,  or  an 
ordinary  sized  sugar-loaf.  You  need  only  go  to  a  Christmas 
pantomime  to  see  and  know  all  about  it.  It  is  a  fool's  cap,  an 
emblem  of  sleepiness  or  dullness,  and  every  man  is  a  fool,  and 
looks  like  a  fool  too,  who  wears  it.  It  is  the  cap  of  Ganymede, 
of  Paris — two  personifications  of  licentiousness,  weakness,  and 
folly,  who  are  represented  with  it,  the  Trojan  cap.  This  cap 
has  always  the  top  hanging  over  in  a  fold  ;  it  is  more  pic- 
turesque, and  for  this  reason  painters  have  often  substituted  it 
for  the  cap  of  liberty,  and  our  hieroglyphic  gentlemen  of  the 
almanack  press  do  so  stiU,  from  ignorance.  But  it  is  all  right. 
The  inspiration  of  Nature  is  upon  them  to  show  to  the  wise  that 
the  vulgar  notions  of  liberty  are,  as  j'et,  too  incoherent  for 
good  practical  purposes.  However,  it  is  really  too  bad,  after 
all,  to  raise  a  fool's  cap  on  a  rod,  and  call  it  "  The  Cap  of 
Liberty  !" 

Having  given  this  long  dissertation  upon  scull-caps,  we  must 
give  a  little  advice  to  our  friends  before  we  conclude.  If  you 
want  to  appear  stem,  precipitate,  sword  and  gun,  thunder  and 
lightning  revolutionists,  wear  hats  without  rims.  There  is  a 
revolutionary  inspiration  attending  them — "  How  it  comes  let 
doctor's  tell" — ^but  we  have  no  doubt  you  will  feel  the  effects  of 
it,  after  a  little  habituation.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  you  want 
to  appear  cool,  deliberate,  and  "  summut"  conservative,  wear 
a  good  large  rim,  three  or  four  inches  at  least.  Look  at  the 
cool,  placid  inspiration,  that  has  attended  the  Quakers  in  all 
generations,  countries,  and  climes ;  and  look  at  the  well  known 
fact,  that  whenever  a  Quaker,  j^oung  or  old,  begins  to  narrow 
the  rim  of  his  hat,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  his  zeal  will  speedily 
give  way.  We  are  informed  by  a  celebrated  hat  manufacturer 
that  the  Tories  are  beginning  to  wear  broad  rims.  The  Earl  of 
Chesterfield  has  just  got  a  hat  witli  a  rim  3  or  4  inches  broad, 
and  low  crowned;  and  he  is  the  leader  of  the  hat  foshion.  If  it 
become  universal,  it  will  cause  a  favourable  change  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  perhaps  bring  the  House  of  Lords  to  their  senses. 
■  The  reason  why  the  broad  rims  of  the  puritans  did  not  produce 
the  prudent  and  liberal  results,  which  they  have  a  tendency  to 
produce,  was  that  the  crowns  were  high  and  sugar-loafed,  par- 
taking proftisely  of  the  character  of  fool  s-caps.  We  are  happy 
to  hear  that  the  Earl  of  Ciiesterfield's  new  hat  is  not  a  foors 
cop.  * 

For  some  time  past  the  hats  have  tapered  a  little  at  the  top, 
and  been  higher  than  prudence  required  ;  they  are  now  bell- 
shaped,  and  broader  at  the  crown.  What  efiect  the  bells  may 
have,   we  know  not,  but  we  are  glad  of  a  change  at   all 


events.     Our  own  hat  is  quite  straight-sided,  made  so  by  mis- 
take. 

All  wise  men  wear  broad  rims.  Look  at  Mr.  O'Connell  how 
well  his  brows  are  shaded  ;  look  at  Mr.  Owen — there's  a  brim  ! 
look  at  Spring  Rice  and  Joseph  Hume.  O'Connell's  hat  was 
rather  peaked  and  high  the  last  time  we  saw  him,  and  really 
we  did  not  regret  it,  for  he  requires  a  bit  of  the  puritan  to  keep 
up  the  excitement  of  his  unbreeched  and  unbonnetted  bog-trot- 
ters. Were  the  Bishops  to  wear  their  mitres  daily,  they  would 
be  greater  fools  than  they  are.  The  mitre  was  alwaj's  worn  by 
old  women  in  ancient  times.  "  Pilea  vironim  sunt,  mitrae  femi- 
narum,"  says  Serrius,  i.  e.,  bonnets  are  men's  caps,  mitres  are 
women's.  The  cleft  on  the  top  is  a  good  idea,  and  somewhat 
neutralises  the  influence  of  the  peak.  Josephus  expressly  states, 
as  if  it  were  of  great  importance.  Ant.  3.  8.,  that  the  high 
priests'  ordinary  cap  was  not  high  crowned.  The  reformers, 
Luther  and  Calvin,  as  an  emblem  of  bigotry  or  narrowness  of 
mind,  wore  bonnets,  but  very  low  crowned.  Now  a  bonnet 
with  a  low  crown  has  almost  the  same  effect  as  a  broad  rim  with 
a  high  crown — a  puritanic  hat.  It  is  a  monk's  cowl ;  it  is  a 
fanatical  cap  of  liberty  (monks  never  married).  Don't  wear  it. 
The  poet  Cowper,  always  wore  a  night  cap,  his  portraits  are  all 
so  drawn.  Now  that  poor  fellow  went  all  wrong,  some  how. 
With  a  fine,  a  noble  genius,  he  was  a  simple,  melancholy  fool. 
The  cap  accounts  for  it. 

The  best  of  all  wears  is  a  good  broad-rimmed  beaver,  crown 
of  moderate  size,  not  peaked,  nor  broad  at  the  top,  by  day,  and 
a  cap  of  liberty,  neither  very  long  nor  very  short,  by  night.  Let 
your  wife  wear  a  turban,  and  then  j-ou  will  have  all  the  three 
caps  in  yoiir  own  double  person.  If  you  do  not  find  wisdom 
by  this  process,  we  can  do  nothing  for  3"ou  ;  your  case  is  a  hope- 
less one. 

We  had  almost  forgot  the  old  Scotch  bonnet — the  Bonnet  of 
Blue.  The  crown  is  so  low  as  to  rest  upon  the  head  when 
worn.  It  has  no  rim  ;  it  is  barrel-shaped  ;  being  very  capacious 
and  unable  to  stand  erect,  it  falls  down,  spreads  out  at  the 
sides,  and  forms  a  shade  as  broad  as  a  Quaker's  hat.  It  is  a 
curious  problem  to  solve  the  effect  produced  by  tliis  process ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  that  it  is  too  roomy  within, 
and  is  not  a  cap  of  liberty.  The  broad  rim  implies  prudence 
and  caution,  but  the  large  roomy  space  within  implies  servUity, 
or  want  of  spirit.  (The  captive  kings  on  Constantine's  triumphal 
arch  are  represented  with  large  roomj'  caps).  There  is  a  smaller 
bonnet  worn  by  the  young,  which  does  not  spread  out  as  the 
large  one,  but  it  is  very  broad  at  top,  and  looks  like  water  in 
the  head  (Hydrocephali).  The  bump  of  cautiousness  is  very 
well  developed  in  this  latter,  and  thus  amply  compensates  for 
the  want  of  a  rim.  Both  bonnets  have  thus  the  same  tendency, 
and  correspond  most  exactly  with  the  national  character. 

In  fine,  we  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  these  recondite  and 
apparently  trifling  correspondences  are  as  carefully  preserved 
by  God  and  Natiu-e  as  the  laws  which  regulate  the  revolutions 
of  planets.  Little  things  to  the  supreme  mind  are  as  easy  as 
great,  and  great  as  easj^  as  little,  and  both  equally  important 
in  the  management  of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Harmonicon. 

Querj'. — Why  do  the  Commons  uncover  before  the  Lords  ? 
To  show  their  servility.  Slaves  went  bare-headed  of  old,  and 
whenever  a  master,  in  disposing  of  a  slave,  could  not  guaran- 
tee his  servility,  oi  good  behaviour,  he  put  a  bonnet  on  his  head 
when  he  took  him  to  market,  as  much  as  to  say,  this  fellow  is 

fond  of  liberty.  

Value  of  Education. — In  September,  1831,  out  of  fifty 
prisoners  put  on  trial  at  Bedford,  only  four  could  read.  In  the 
month  of  Januarj",  1833,  there  were  in  the  same  prison  between 
fifty  and  sixty  awaiting  their  trials,  of  whom  not  more  than  ten 
could  read,  and  even  some  of  these  could  not  make  out  the 
sense  of  a  sentence,  though  they  knew  their  letters.  At  Wis- 
beach,  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  it  appears,  from  a  memorandum  on 
the  Calendar,  of  a  kind  which  ought  to  be  affixed  to  every  si- 
milar document,  that  out  of  nineteen  prisoner^ut  on  their  trial, 
onl}'  six  were  able  to  read  and  write  :  and  it  is  added,  the  ca- 
pital offences  were  committed  entirely  by  persons  in  a  state  of 
the  most  debasing  ignorance. 
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FOLLY   OF   THE   CONTROVERSY   BETWEEN 
BELIEVERS  AND  INFIDELS. 


If  this  controversy  be  carried  on  hereafter  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  heretofore,  it  will  be  everlasting.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
liberal,  a  generous,  or  a  candid  mind,  to  take  either  side  of  the 
question,  and  consequently  it  will  be  conducted  by  partizans  and 
zealots,  who  fight  for  victory,  under  the  influence  of  strong  pre- 
judices and  irrational  excitement. 

The  grand  question  hitherto  discussed  is  the  meaning  of  a 
book. 

The  one  party  thinks  it  sufficient  to  allege  the  evidence  of 
prophecy  and  miracles  in  support  of  this  meaning. 

The  other  seems  to  grant  the  premises  by  employing  all 
its  energies,  skill,  and  learning  to  belie  those  miracles  and  pro- 
phecies !  Now  suppose  every  miracle  in  the  Bible  to  be  literally 
and  historically  true,  which  we  do  not  deny,  and  the  man  is  a 
fool  who  does  deny  it,  for  he  knows  nothing  at  all  about  it,  what 
have  we  gained  ?  Only  a  historical  fact,  a  material  of  thought  ; 
but  no  evidence  for  the  truth  of  any  other  doctrine  but  this,  that 
the  power  which  wrought  those  miracles,  wrought  them  to  sup- 
port the  doctrines  they  were  employed  to  establish,  for  the  time 
being.  But  the  question  of  the  final  truth  of  those  doctrines  is 
a  question  which  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  subject.  For 
if  it  be  an  established  custom  with  God  and  Nature  to  present 
fallacies  to  thesenses,to  exercise  our  reasoning  faculties,  as  we  find 
to  be  the  case  in  the  infancy  of  every  science,  why  should  not  the 
same  law  be  observed  in  Revelation,  which  like  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  Sun,  is  first  presented  as  a  delusion  and  left  to  hu- 
man ingenuity  to  unveil.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth, 
with  perhaps  some  slight  inaccuracies  and  amplifications  of  all 
the  historical  records  of  the  Bible.  They  have  very  powerful 
evidence  in  their  support,  too  powerful  indeed  to  admit  of  a  direct 
negative,  orto  afford  a  resting  place  for  positive  infidelity  ;  but  we 
most  decidedly  reject  the  authority  of  miracles  or  any  other  such 
works,  however  wonderfiil,  as  evidence  in  behalf  of  abstract 
religious  opinions.  Nay,  we  go  even  farther  than  this,  and  we 
unhesitatingly  declare,  that  whenever  a  miracle  of  any  kind  is 
wrought  there  is  an  intention  to  deceive.  It  is  an  outward  sign, 
and  is  inferior  in  authority  to  a  mental  impression.  It  affords 
no  doubt,  an  evidence  of  an  overruling  Providence,  but  who  with 
any  appearance  of  reason  on  his  side  can  doubt  this  ? 

Deception  is  the  first  law  of  nature  in  the  sciences,  and  for 
consistency's  sake  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  it  is  the  same  in 
religion. 

We  are  none  of  those  prudish  philosophers  who  do  not  see 
any  use  for  miracles,  visions,  and  Revelations.  They  are  useful 
for  the  establishment  of  false  religions,  for  clenching  deception, 
implanting  prejudices,  kindling  religious  zeal  and  fanaticism 
and  stirring  up  the  flame  of  metaphysical  controversy.  The 
Infidels  will  no  doubt  frown  at  this  idea,  but  still  it  is  a  fact,  that 
the  most  enlightened  and  ingenious  nations  have  had  most  to  do 
with  these  evils.  The  Grecian  Philosophers  contended  for 
hundreds  of  years  respecting  the  oracles,  whether  they  were  real 
inspirations  of  deity  or  mere  priestcraft ;  and  the  most  eminent 
and  learned  were  ranged  on  each  side.  But  they  reasoned  like 
the  believers  and  Infidels  of  the  present  day,  upon  false  premises  ; 
the  infidel  party  maintained  that  as  the  oracle  some  times  lied,  it 
could  not  be  inspired,  and  therefore  concluded  that  when  it  was 


right,  it  was  right  by  accident.  The  other  party  had  not  the 
sense  to  perceive  that  the  falsehood  was  in  perfect  consistency 
with  its  divine  inspiration,  as  the  whole  phenomenon  was  mani- 
fested merely  to  create  a  controversy  to  cultivate  the  reflective 
powers  of  man.  Had  the  oracle  been  a  plain  speaking  honest 
oracle,  there  would  have  Ijeen  no  use  for  it  at  all.  It  was  just 
as  it  ought  to  be,  an  equivocal  thing,  which  left  the  mind  in 
doubt  whether  it  was  revelation  or  not.  Were  we  a  disembodied 
spirit,  and  had  the  power  to  train  a  savage  tribe  to  the  arts  of  ci- 
vilized life,  we  would  follow  the  same  system  which  Nature  has 
adopted  with  the  Greeks  and  Christians — set  up  an  oracle  in 
the  midst  of  them,  half  true,  half  false,  and  set  the  fellows  a 
wranglingand  disputingupon  metaphysical  questions.  This  would 
compel  them  to  create  a  language  for  the  expression  of  abstract 
ideas  which  they  could  not  have  otherwise  obtained,  and  as  soon 
as  they  had  got  a  tolerably  copious  and  expressive  language,  we 
should  let  the  oracle  drop  off  and  leave  them  with  their  increas- 
ed stock  of  imaginative  ideas  and  correct  diction,  to  devote 
their  acquired  energies  to  the  developement  of  experimental 
science  and  art  ;  when  this  experimentalism  had  run  its  course 
we  should  most  probably  revive  the  oracle,  and  teaze  them  until 
they  found  out  the  secret  that  we  were  teazing  them.  Having 
discovered  this, we  and  they  would  be  good  friends  ever  after, 
and  they  a  well  tutored  intelligent  people.  There  is  no  mystery 
in  tlus  idea,  and  it  is  too  simple,  consistent,  and  intelligible  to 
be  false.  In  fact  no  other  intelligible  view  of  the  subject  can  be 
taken.  But  our  prudish  Jphilosophers  of  the  Sectarian  or  Infidel 
school,  however  placidly  they  may  listen  to  what  you  say  of  the 
wisdom  of  Nature,  will  never  allow  that  she  can  articulate  oracles 
or  foresee  futurities  !  How  very  wise  she  must  be  !  The  God 
and  the  Nature  of  such  philosophers  are  a  pair  of  "  dummies  and 
deaf.es.''''  How  very  interesting  !  We  think  the  committee  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Assylum  ought  to  adopt  them  both  for  their  pa- 
trons ;  andas  neither  of  them  can  see,  the  Blind  Assylum  ought  to 
join  the  party.  As  to  the  wiseacres,  who  have  the  use  of  those  three 
faculties,  they  are  superior  to  the  power  that  formed  them  !  And 
this  is  the  wisdom  of  the  1 9th  century  !  If  the  20th.  century  do 
not  unanimously  call  their  ancestors  of  the  present  day  fools, 
there  will  be  two  prttty  large  parties  oijidel  and  infidel  nonde- 
scripts in  the  next  centennium. 

We  have  read  quite  enough  of  the  controversy  between  the 
advocates  and  opponents  of  revealed  religion  to  convince  us  that 
neither  party  knows  any  thing  at  all  about  the  subject,  that  they 
are  mere  theorists,  that  they  are  not  students  of  Nature,  not 
acquainted  with  the  facts  necessary  for  reasoning  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  both  unwilling  to  adduce  facts  which  are  likely  to 
prove  conclusive.  There  is  one  half  sentence  in  Brougham's 
Theology  which  shows  that  glimmerings  of  truth  have  strayed 
into  the  faculties  of  that  learned  civilian.  "  Therefore  it  is  evi- 
dent," he  says,  "  that  no  sufficient  evidence  can  be  given  by 
Revelation  alone  in  favour  of  the  great  truths  of  religion.' 
Because  he  said  it  was  possible  that  the  being  who  revealed 
might  be  intentionally  deceiving  his  creatures  ;  but  the  way  in 
which  the  crafty  old  gentleman  turns  round  to  humour  the 
clergy,  by  saying  that  natural  religion  teaches  us  that  God  could 
not  be  a  deceiver,  is  so  absurd  and  so  false,  that  it  leaves  the 
subject  in  greater  mystery  than  he  found  it.  God  never  yet 
gave  a  revelation  but  Nature  rose  in  opposition  to  it ;  and,  vice 
versa,  Nature  never  yet  gave  a  revelation  without  meeting  a 
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similar  opposition  from  God.  If  God  reveals  by  voice  and 
vision,  Nature  opposes  by  reason  and  reflection  :  on  the  other 
liand,  if  Nature  reveals  by  oracles  and  science,  God  opposes  by 
prophecies,  hallucinations,  fanaticism,  and  unknown  tongues. 
The  balance  is  adjusted  by  meeting  extremes  with  their  corres- 
ponding opposites,  and  rest  is  finally  obtained  only  by  an  equili- 
brium ;  for  deception  is  produced  by  both,  and  continues  until  the 
marriage  union  takes  place  in  the  mind,  which  reconciles  God 
and  Nature  in  all  their  works.  But  where  is  the  sect,  where  is 
the  party,  the  individual  in  whom  this  union  of  conflicting  ex- 
tremes has  taken  place  ?  Echo  answers  "  Where  V  and  the 
empty  vault  reverberates  the  sound. 

The  idea  of  subduing  and  extirpating  Christianity,  by  oppos- 
ing its  historical  truth,  is  so  extravagant  that  we  have  never 
read  any  attempt  to  do  so  without  astonishment.  Voltaire  was, 
in  our  opinion,  a  much  greater  fanatic  than  St.  Paul.  Voltaire 
attempted  what  was  beyond  his  power  to  perform,  but  not  so  the 
other.  Voltaire  and  his  school  made  more  false  predictions  re- 
specting their  success  than  did  the  twelve  fishermen  of  Galilee. 
Yet  Voltaire  and  his  school  have  been  very  successful.  It  is 
partly  to  this  school  that  we  owe  the  present  revolution  in  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  condition  of  Europe.  And  we  do  not 
wonder  at  it ;  it  is  merely  the  one  extreme  of  folly  rising  up  to 
correct  the  other.  Victoiy  is  out  of  the  question,  a  wound 
is  all  that  the  enemy  can  accomplish.  Having  no  sta- 
bility, or  positive  principle  itself,  how  can  it  ever  supplant  its 
opponent,  more  especially  when  that  opponent  has  at  least  one 
half  of  history  and  philosophy  on  its  side  ? 
A  new  school  must  be  formed. 

Some  years  ago  we  read  Paine^s  Age  of  Reason,  and  we  read 
it  with  a  friend  ;  he  sat  on  one  side  of  the  ingle  and  we  on  the 
other.  We  read  alternately,  and  talked  over  every  paragraph. 
It  is  the  only  controversial  work  we  ever  read  in  this  manner. 
The  common-place  blunders  which  Bishop  Watson  and  others 
have  alluded  to  we  entirely  overlooked  as  unworthy  of  our 
notice;  but  the  greatest  of  all  blunders  (and  one  which  the 
Bishop  has  not  mentioned,  because  he  has  fallen  into  the  same 
blunder — being,  in  reality,  of  the  same  school  as  Paine,  only  in 
a  different  class),  namely,  that  if  the  Bible  be  a  revelation  from 
Heaven, it  must  be  literally,  geographically,  and  historically  cor- 
rect, did  not  escape  us. 

We  are  most  decidedly  convinced  that  neither  Paine  nor  his 
respondent  understood  the  very  primitive  elements  of  natural 
religion,  upon  which  all  parties  agree  the  authority  of  Revela- 
tion rests.  Before  Revelation  can  be  believed,  natural  religion 
must  demonstrate  that  Revelation  cannot  be  deceptive.  Now, 
if  natural  religion  demonstrate  that  Revelation  must,  according 
to  the  universal  analogy  of  Nature,  be  deceptive  until  it  is  satis- 
factorily explained,  in  the  course  of  ages,  like  any  other  science, 
not  all  the  miracles  in  the  world  can  prove  it  to  be  non-decep- 
tive. On  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  miracle  the  greater  the 
deception  lurking  behind  it.  For  of  what  use  can  an  outward 
miracle,  addressed  to  the  senses  and  the  faith,  and  not  to  the 
•understanding,  be,  but  to  impose  upon  the  mind  an  illegitimate 
conviction  ?  When  God  does  not  take  captive  the  will  and  the 
understanding  in  favour  of  a  doctrine,  He  does  not  desire  to  have 
them  devoted  to  that  doctrine  ;  he  secretly  employs  them  in 
some  other  way,  whilst  the  miracles  performed  to  establish  par- 
tially the  doctrine  in  question  are  materials  for  thought,  and 
calculated  to  introduce  useful  suggestions,  and  afford  important 
lessons  to  the  active  and  contemplative  mind.  The  miracle  is 
not  wrought  to  prove  the  truth  of  any  doctrine,  but  merely  to 
set  it  up  as  a  sectarian  principle,  upon  which  to  employ  the  ener- 
gies of  the  human  mind. 

Whilst,  therefore,  we  admit  the  truth  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
in  respect  to  the  superhuman  interference  of  Providence  to  set  up 
the  church,  we  at  the  same  time  assert,  that  the  very  thing  thus 
set  up  by  miracles  is  an  evil,  and  that  every  good  man  is  en- 
titled to  oppose  it,  and  look  for  a  divine  blessing  upon  himself 
for  so  doing ;  that  blessing  he  will  feel  in  his  own  conscience. 

The  greatest  work  of  God  that  we  are  acquainted  with  is  the 
human  mind  ;  and  surely  every  Christian  will  acknowledge  that 
the  finest  field  of  operation  for  the  Divine  Spirit  is  His  own 
spiritual  and  conscious  offspring.  Miracles  are  all  outward 
operations  ;  they  are  performances  upon  dead  matter,  or  merely 


organic  matter.  We  readily  grant  that  this  is  the  best  and  the 
only  method  of  addressing  a  rational  being,  for  it  is  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses  that  rationality  is  informed.  But  the 
very  circumstance  of  addressing  a  rational  being  from  without, 
in  this  manner,  implies  that  the  rational  soul  itself,  which  is 
addressed,  is  expected  to  pass  its  own  judgment  on  the  works 
performed.  The  great  work,  therefore',  of  God  is  not  in  the 
miracle,  but  in  the  judges  of  the  miracle.  The  miracle  is  a 
mere  trifle  ;  it  is  a  means  to  attain  an  end.  The  end  to  be  ob- 
tained is  an  impression  upon  the  human  mind. 

So  far,  we  believe,  the  whole  religious  world  concurs  with  us. 
But  what   is  the  end  to   be  obtained  ? — is  it  an  end  which 
works  with  the  miracle  or  against  it  ? 

Remember,  although  God  is  in  the  miracle,  he  is  also  in  the 
mind,  that  is  looking  at  the  miracle.  Now,  which  is  the 
greatest  1  God  in  the  mind  or  God  out  of  it  ?  Every  man  in 
his  senses  will  say,  "  God  in  the  mind."  Then  God  works  in 
some  minds  ^vith  the  miracle,  in  other  minds  against  the  miracle. 
The  mind  being  the  field  of  contest,  how  is  the  point  to  be 
determined  ?  The  two  advocates,  or  barristers,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  argue  the  case  thus  : — 

Counsel  for  the  Miracle. 
Jfy  Lord — Here  is  a  miracle  performed — granted.  Here  is 
a  doctrine  taught — granted.  The  miracle  being  true,  the  doc- 
trine must  be  true.  None  but  God  could  perform  the  miracle. 
God  is  allowed  to  be  the  performer  of  the  miracle  ;  ergo,  the 
doctrine  supported  by  the  miracle,  and  for  which  solely  the 
miracle  was  performed,  must  be  a  true  and  a  dinne  doctrine. 
My  Lord,  the  thing  appears  to  me  to  be  self  evident.  I  cannot 
understand  upon  what  principles  of  reasoning  my  opponent  will 
refute  my  syllogism.  If  he  be  so  bold  as  to  deny  the  fact  of  the 
miracle,  I  shall  batter  him  with  artillery  so  strong  and  loud  and 
luminous  and  voluminous,  that  no  fortress,  however  strong,  no 
rock,  however  massive,  no  lab}Tinth,  or  cave,  however  intricate 
or  sheltered,  will  afford  him  protection.  Now  the  doctrine 
taught  is  this,  that  if  he  does  not  believe  what  the  miracle  sup- 
ports, he  will  be  damned  everlastingly.  Pitying  his  forlorn 
case,  and  praying  God  to  openliis  eyes  to  see  the  truth,  I  wait 
for  his  reply. 

Counsel  for  the  Defendant. 
My  Lord — I  can  scarcely  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  logic  of 
my  learnei  friend,  and  more  especially  at  the  concluding  de- 
claration, that  I  musthz  damned,  because  my  logic  is  not  the 
same  as  his.  If  damned  I  must  be,  I  cannot  help  it ;  for  my 
conclusions  are  quite  decisive,  and  my  con'^ictions  not  to  be  in- 
timidated. I  must  be  created  anew  to  reason  like  him.  This, 
no  doubt,  he  also  maintains,  and  he  calls  this  new  creation  re- 
generation. Now,  my  lord,  I  maintain  that  as  the  Almighty 
has  set  all  Nature  in  contrast  or  opposition,  atom  against  atom, 
pole  against  pole,  acid  against  alkali,  and  negative  against  posi- 
tive, and  manifested  His  power  in  each  and  all,  so,  also,  upon 
the  same  principle,  has  he  set  up  faith  against  faith,  and  doctrine 
against  doctrine.  He  has  set  up  a  faith  by  miracles,  and  ano- 
ther faith  without  them,  and  he  has  set  them  together  by  the 
ears,  like  two  great  thunder- clouds  riding  on  tornadoes.  In  the 
one  he  is  working  positively,  in  the  other  negatively.  Which 
of  the  two,  my  Lord,  is  the  true  mode  of  working  ?  Your  Lord- 
sliip  smiles,  and  in  that  smile  I  recognise  the  reply — "  They  are 
both  true  modes  of  working."  Now,  my  Lord,  so  far  from  dis- 
puting the  truth  of  the  miracles  on  which  he  rests,  I  positively 
admit  them  to  be  true.  But  although  they  are  true  as  mira- 
cles, thej  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  set  up  as  metaphysicians.  A 
witness  brought  to  the  bar  of  this  court  may  be  a  true  man,  but 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  his  testimony  is  true.  The 
miracle  is  one  thing,  and  the  testimony  is  another  thing.  My 
own  firm  conviction  is,  that  the  miracle  was  wrought  to  set  up 
an  imperfect  faith  upon  which  to  exercise  the  reason  of  man,  to 
point  out  his  weakness,  in  so  far  as  he  is  disposed  to  rely  upon 
outward  testimonj',  in  opposition  to  the  more  authentic  evidence 
of  his  own  understanding.  When  this  true  lesson  has  been 
thoroughly  impr2ssea  upon  man  by  a  false  faith,  man  will  no 
longer  seek  God  in  the  experience  of  individuals,  and  in  the  his- 
tories of  little  sects,  and  the  manifestations  of  particular  times 
and  places  ;  but  he  ^vill  enlarge  his  mind  by  looking  at  univer- 
sal Nature  and  Providence,  and  making  his  own  free,  unbiassed, 
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unintimiJated  reflections  thereon.  Were  this  freedom  from  the 
bondage  of  miracles  once  obtained,  men  would  soon  be  at  one 
upon  religious  subjects ;  their  common  nature  would  lead  them 
to  a  common  centre. 

Thus  God  actually  makes  use  of  a  false  medium  to  commu- 
nicate truth.  Truth  never  does  come  directly  into  the  human 
mind  ;  it  always  comes  indirectly.  We  misconceive  many  times 
before  we  conceive  aright.  The  Revelation  itself  is  not  entirely 
false  ;  but  the  obvious  meaning  of  it  is  false  and  contradictory, 
and  this  falsehood  and  contradiction  will  keep  the  church  in  hot 
water  until  it  be  acknowledged  that  Revelation  is  merely  raw 
material  for  reason  to  weave  into  a  system  of  consistency  and 
truth,  in  accordance  with  natural  science.  No  man  can  destroy 
the  material ;  and  here  appears  to  me  the  beauty  and  use  of 
miracles.  The  existence  of  this  raw  material  of  Revelation  de- 
pends upon  them.  Without  miracles  and  prophecy  it  would 
liave  been  cast  aside  long  ago.  But  to  secure  its  continuance 
in  society,  to  make  it  an  everlasting  element  of  thought,  it  was 
necessary  to  fix  it  by  some  extraordinary  interference  of  Divine 
power.  This  has  been  done  ;  and  now  nothing  remains  for  man 
to  do  but  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  it,  to  study  it  as  a  science. 
nat  to  establish  some  particular  view  of  it  as  an  infallible 
standard.  I  put  Revelation  in  the  list  of  the  sciences.  Sup- 
pose, therefore,  the  science  of  astronomy  had  been  established 
in  this  country  at  the  same  time  as  the  thirty-nine  articles  ;  we 
should  now  have  been  learning  in  our  schools  and  colleges  the 
antiquated  and  obsolete  system  of  the  sun  revolving  round  the 
earth,  with  all  its  consequent  absurdities.  Were  a  medical 
system  enforced  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  same  absurdities 
would  follow.  Jesus  Christ  wisely  said,  "  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world  :"  that  is,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fixation  of 
politics,  for  the  path  of  the  just  is  like  the  shining  light  which 
shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  The  disregarding 
of  this  advice,  which  was  distinctly  foretold,  has  caused  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  church  by  making  religion  stationarj^,  whilst  every 
other  science  is  progressive.  This  has  caused  an  opposition  be- 
tween religion  and  science  ;  and  if  religion  do  not  assume  a  pro- 
gressive character,  it  must  be  destroyed,  and  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed. We  may  just  as  well  follow  the  astronomy  as  the 
theology  of  our  ancestors. 

Counsel  for  Miracles. 

My  Lord — I  confess  this  is  a  very  ingenious  invention  of  my 
learned  opponent,  by  which  he  converts  Revelation  into  a  raw 
material,  to  be  manufactured  into  any  fabric,  coarse  or  fine, 
vulgar  or  polished,  fis  the  manufacturer  himself  thinks  proper. 
But  is  it  not  taking  too  much  liberty  with  a  direct  communica- 
tion from  heaven  to  treat  it  with  such  discourtesy  ?  Revelation 
was  intended  to  be  obeyed  ;  it  gives  commands,  it  gives  exhor- 
tations. You  may  just  as  properly  make  an  Act  of  Parliament 
a  material  for  thought,  as  a  decree  of  Heaven  which  is  put 
forth  under  a  penal  injunction.  Surely  God  has  a  right  to 
command,  and,  in  commanding  to  pmiish  disobedience.  My 
learned  friend  gets  over  this  difficulty,  no  doubt,  by  maintaining 
that  God  acts  double — positively  and  negatively — positively,  by 
an  imperfect  and  ambiguous  revelation,  and  negatively,  without 
a  revelation,  by  mental  conviction.  He  is  not  afraid  to  call  the 
Deity  a  double  dealer,  in  other  words,  a  hj-pocrite.  I  confess 
this  sounds  rather  heretically  in  my  ears,  notwithstanding  the 
philosophical  basis  on  which  it  rests.  But  setting  the  offence 
aside,  and  dealing  with  the  rationale  alone,  it  is  evident  that  by 
this  double  action  Revelation  is  entirely  neutralized,  its  autho- 
rity is  destroj'ed,  for  if  God  works/or  it  one  way,  and  against  it 
another  way,  the  two  opposing  forces  must  bring  it  to  nothing. 
This  is  infidelity — a  flat  denial,  I  call  my  opponent,  therefore, 
an  infidel. 

Counsel  for  the  Defendant. 

My  Lord — My  learned  friend  calls  me  an  infidel.  He  is 
much  more  deserving  of  the  name  than  I  am,  inasmuch  as  he 
denies  the  secret  and  silent  operation  of  God  upon  the  mind. 
But  in  order  to  avoid  recrimination,  I  shall  at  present  address 
myself  exclusively  to  the  double  dealing,  hypocritical  objection 
of  my  opponent.  He  says  I  make  God  a  hypocrite!  Upon 
the  same  principle,  you  may  make  a  steel  hardener  a  hypocrite, 
because  he  first  puts  the  steel  into  a  red  hot  furnace,  and  after- 


w.ards  plunges  it  into  cold  water.  This  d()ul)le  action  Nature 
has  ordained  as  one  of  the  indispensable  means  of  obtaining  a 
good  edge-tool.  God  is  the  maker  of  man  •,  His  conduct  is  not 
to  be  judged  by  the  same  rules  as  the  conduct  of  man  to  man. 
He  must  be  treated  as  an  artist  only,  who  sees  the  propriety  of 
employing  the  furnace  of  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
cold  water  of  infidelity  on  the  other,  to  bring  about  the  effect 
proposed.  Their  intense  action  is  a  process  of  the  moral  crea- 
tion by  which  the  human  mind  is  to  be  ultimately  declared  the 
Son  of  God,  and  the  Divine  Image  of  the  Universal  Parent.  It 
is  by  suft'ering  and  contention  alone  that  this  end  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  all  the  evils  which  this  furious  contest  occasions  in 
this  life  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  more  than  dust  in  the  balance, 
in  comparison  with  the  satisfaction  which  may  hereafter  be  de- 
rived from  the  deliverance  which  we  shall  in  due  time  expe- 
rience. This  happy  deliverance  I  regard  as  a  certainty,  because 
without  it  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  God  are  at  variance  ;  with 
it,  universal  harmony  and  beauty  illuminate  creation,  and  evil 
becomes  only  a  thing  to  be  smiled  at. 

The  steel  is  not  made  by  the  fire,  neither  is  it  made  by  the 
water — the  action  of  both  is  necessary.  So,  in  like  manner, 
neither  is  the  faith  nor  the  infidelity  of  direct  Revelation  a  final 
truth,  upon  which  man  can  satisfactorily  repose,  but  Revelation, 
haiTOonized  with  universal  Nature,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and 
brought,  like  every  other  science,  to  the  bar  of  our  o^vn  judg- 
ment, in  which  God  resides,  is  calculated  to  increase  the  hap- 
piness of  man  far  beyond  what  its  blind  reception  or  rejection 
can  ever  effect.     I  speak  from  experience. 

The  Counsel  for  the  Defendant  takes  higher  ground  than  the 
superficial  divines  of  priesthood  and  popular  superstition,  who 
go  no  farther  than  the  miracle,  and  the  literal  doctiine  which  it 
teaches.  Our  counsel  goes  a  step  higher,  and  searches  out  the 
purpose  for  which  the  literal  doctrine  itself  was  mystified,  and 
finds  that  it  was  mystified  for  mental  action.  The  process  of 
inquiry  is  three-fold,  as  follows  : — First,  the  miracle  ;  second., 
the  doctrine  ;  third,  the  object  for  which  the  doctrine  is  mysti- 
fied, The  Clergy,  Christians,  and  Infidels,  are  content  with  the 
first  two  ;  the  Universalist  proceeds  directly  to  the  third,  and 
leaves  the  others  in  their  leading  strings. 


IDEALISM. 

The  progress  of  philosophy  is  always  from  the  common  realism 
to  idealism.  1  he  disputes  of  philosophers  in  a  superior  state  of 
philosophy,  are  merely  those  of  idealists  among  each  otlier. 
Understand,  I  affix  a  very  broad  meaning  to  this  word  idealism. 
I  mean  the  doctrine  of  those  who  affirm  that  external  tilings,  as 
unperceived,  are  totally  unlike  the  sensations  experienced.  But 
there  are  degrees  in  idealism,  as  I  shall  explain  hereafter. 

'J  he  common  realism  is  that  which  supports  the  external 
world,  and  exactly  corresponds  to  the  sensations.  "  I  know  the 
moon  is  no  larger  than  a  plate,"  quoth  the  common  realist, 
"  because  I  no  it  is  no  bigger."  The  Cheshire  clo^vns,  who 
are  said  to  have  tried  to  rake  the  image  of  the  moon,  from  the 
surface  of  the  pond,  were  in  this  predicament.  They  had  not 
as  yet  learned  that  the  senses,  to  use  a  common  parlance,  often 
deceive. 

"  According  to  a  common  parlance,"  I  say,  for  never  W£is  ex- 
pression more  defective.  The  senses  do  not  deceive  us  :  it  is  the 
inference  drawn  by  the  intellectual  powers  that  is  wrong.  The 
image  of  a  flower  in  a  looking-glass  is  just  as  real,  considered 
with  regard  to  the  sense  of  sight,  as  the  flower  itself.  What 
causes  them  to  differ  is  that  one  is  accompanied  by  the  sensa- 
tions of  smell  and  touch  ;  the  other  is  not.  If  we  infer  from  the 
image  that  it  is  accompanied  by  smell,  &c.,  it  is  our  understand- 
ing that  makes  the  wrong  inference,  and  if,  when  our  sight  gives 
us  an  image,  we  choose  to  fancy  what  is  not  given,  we  must  not 
throw  the  blame  on  that  organ. 

But  men  do  not  long  remain  in  the  condition  of  the  Cheshire 
clowns :  they  begin  to  discover  that  the  oar  in  the  water  is  not 
really  bent ;  that  a  person  at  a  distance  is  not  really  diminutive  ; 
in  short,  that,  in  certain  instances,  tke  real  tiling  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  sensations. 
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The  advance  of  experimental  philosophy  makes  us  acquainted 
with  more  of  these  instances.  The  microscope  tells  us  that  the 
dust  rubbed  off  a  moth's  wing  is  no  dust,  but  a  collection  of 
feathers  ;  that  the  minute  dots  we  find  and  swallow  in  cheese, 
are  organised  bodies,  continually  in  motion.  The  phenomena 
shown  by  the  glass  are  totally  different  from  the  objects  seen 
by  the  naked  eye  ;  and  the  experimentalist  says,  these  particles, 
from  a  moth's  wing,  are  apparently  dust,  but  really  feathers  ; 
and,  very  probably,  if  seme  more  powerful  glass  was  discovered, 
these  things  would  turn  out  to  be  apparently  feathers,  but  really 
something  else,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Not  an  optician's  boy, 
or  a  laboratory-sweeper  would  deny  the  truth  of  this. 

The  science  of  optics  goes  still  farther  ;  it  denies  the  presence 
of  colour  in  the  things  themselves,  and  says  that  it  merely  exists 
in  our  own  sensations.  Scientific  men  also  say  that  sound,  taste, 
or  smell  would  not  exist  were  it  not  for  some  perceiving  being. 
The  experimentalists  go  no  farther  ;  the  generality  do  not  go  so 
far. 

But  here  all  stop,  and  a  division  is  made  between  what  were 
called  primary  and  secondary  qualities  ;  the  former  included 
solidity,  figure,  and  extension  ;  the  latter,  colour,  taste,  smell, 
&c.  The  former  were  said  to  exist  in  the  things  themselves  v 
the  latter  only  in  the  things  as  perceived  by  us.  Thus,  a  rose, 
it  was  said,  was  only  apparently  red,  or  had  a  sweet  smell,  but  it 
really  had  the  shape  we  perceive  in  it.  A  man-might  go  as  far 
as  this  without  causing  any  great  wonderment;  but  when  Bishop 
Berkeley  said  the  primary  qualities  were  apparent  also,  the 
world  opened  their  dull,  stupid  eyes,  and  to  this  hour  there  are 
many  wise-acres  who  think  the  good  prelate  was  little  more 
than  a  lunatic,  though,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  he  went  the 
merest  trifle  further  than  the  generality,  and  was  by  no  means 
an  ultra  idealist. 

Let  any  one  draw  a  circle  on  the  table,  and  stand  with  his 
face  over  it,  while  another  stands  at  a  couple  of  yards  distance, 
the  former  sees  a  circle,  the  latter  an  oval.  And  who  shall 
judge  which  is  the  real  form  of  the  diagram  ?  "  Oh  !"  I  hear 
replied,  "  the  real  form  is  the  circle,  because  it  is  seen  by  the 
man  who  stands  closest."  "  Indeed,  friend,  you  hold  your 
finger  a  couple  of  inches  from  your  eye,  and  look  over  the  way  ; 
is  not  your  finger  larger  than  Mr.  So-  and-so's  house  ?"  "  Ah  ; 
but  now  I  don't  see  the  real  size  of  my  finger — it  is  too  close." 
"  My  dear  fellow,  then  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  the  happy  me- 
dium when  you  see  things  just  as  they  are."  The  fact  is,  what 
we  call  the  real  size  or  shape  of  things  is  merely  that  in  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  them.  The  real  size  of  alDOok  is  that  which 
it  appears  at  the  distance  we  hold  it  when  reading.  A  house,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  always  picture  to  ourselves  as  at  some  yards 
distance.  Again,  what  we  call  the  real  shape  of  a  thing  is  that 
in  which  we  generally  see  it.  A  mere  shaded  circle  would  not 
be  called  the  real  shape  of  a  tea-cup,  but  yet  that  is  the  form 
presented  to  our  eye  if  the  rim  be  turned  toward  us,  and  is  as 
much  a  re^  shape  as  that  caused  by  any  other  position. 

To  revert  to  our  first  example,  it  is  very  evident  that  a  figure 
cannot  be  a  circle  and  an  oval  at  the  same  time  ;  but  yet,  as  we 
have  shown,  one  spectator  has  as  good  evidence  of  the  real  form 
as  the  other.  Is  there  any  thing  impossible  in  supposing  that 
the  real  thing,  as  unperceived,  is  neither  circle  nor  oval,  but 
that  it  is  an  unknown  something  that  impresses  a  circle  and  an 
oval  on  the  senses  of  the  two  men,  itself  being  neither  ?  Is  there 
anything  impossible  in  this  ? — Certainly  not. 

And  with  respect  to  the  evidence  of  feeling,  to  what  does  it 
amount  ?  I  see  a  great  brick-coloured  surface  before  me.  By 
an  act  of  my  will,  I  send  out  my  fist  towards  it,  and  catch  a  rap 
on  the  knuckles  ;  in  other  words,  I  experience  a  sensation.  All 
the  things  that  I  call  solid,  are  merely  such  that  if  I  approach 
them,  I  find  a  resistance — a  sensation.  I  cannot  experience 
this  without  a  movement  on  my  part ;  had  I  not  moved  I  should 
never  have  experienced  the  solidity  of  the  wall ;  in  other  words, 
the  wall  is  only  solid  to  those  who  approached  it,  and,  perchance, 
what  we  call  its  solidity  it  may  not  possess  till  the  very  moment 
of  our  approach. 

And  now,  to  return  (o  Berkeley,  what  has  he  said  ?  That 
there  is  a  power  which  he  calls  God,  Who,  by  His  will,  and 
without  the  aid  of  matter,  causes  sensations  to  arise  to  us.  Thus 


God  wills  that  the  appearance  of  a  white  wall  shall  stand  before 
us,  and  if  we  will  to  move  our  fist  to  it.  He  wills  that  we  shall  re- 
ceive a  blow.  And  yet  Berkeley  has  been  called  a  visionary  ! 
then  there  is  even  nothing  in  his  theory  to  excite  a  moment's 
surprise.  If  two  men  run  their  heads  against  a  post,  and  one 
says  his  pain  is  caused  by  the  resistance  of  inert  matter,  while 
the  other  says  it  is  caused  by  the  action  of  God,  is  the  latter 
to  be  accounted  a  visionary  ?  He  admits  the  reality  of  the  pain, 
and  what  can  his  adversary  prove  more  ? 

Berkeley's  doctrine  approaches  Pantheism,  while  he  denies 
there  is  any  matter.  His  God  is  the  substratum  of  all  our  sen- 
sations •,  in  short,  is  a  kind  of  intelligent  matter.  Nature  with 
him  is  no  cold,  dead  thing,  with  an  indolent  divinity  at  repose 
in  some  corner — every  being  he  meets  is  a  manifestation  of  an 
ever-active,  an  ever-present  Deity.  So  far  he  agrees  with  the 
Pantheist,  but  when  he  gives  man  a  mind  totally  independent 
of  the  Deity,  making  him  quite  a  distinct  being,  and,  in  fact,  the 
only  being  who  is  not  God,  he  differs  from  the  Pantheist,  who, 
with  his  divinitj^,  would  embody  man  also.  He  requires  a  step 
further  into  idealism ;  he  has  to  seek  an  identity  of  himself 
with  the  things  he  perceives,  and  so  far  from  thinking  Berkeley 
has  gone  too  far,  he  finds,  on  investigation,  that  he  has  not  gone 
nearly  far  enough. 

To  those  who  like  a  dead  Nature  we  leave  all  the  pleasure  of 
imagining  a  Deity,  who  has  hung  the  firmament  with  a  parcel  of 
gew-gaws,  and  has  retired  to  rest ;  but  let  us  rather  consider 
every  star,  every  flower,  every  green-tree,  to  be  animated  by  the 
great  soul  of  the  world,  then  we  shall  contemplate  the  field  of 
nature  with  feelings  really  sublime  ;  and  though  the  stars  of 
heaven  use  neither  speech  nor  language,  voices  shall  be  heard 
among  them, 
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An  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern 
Egyptians.  Written  in  Egypt  during  the  Years  1832,  4  and 
5,  partly  from  Notes  made  during  a  former  Visit  to  that 
Country  in  the  years  1825,  6,  7  and  8.  By  E.  W.  Lane, 
Esq.     2  Vols.,  \2mo.  London,  1836. 

Mr.  Lane  has  produced  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
work.  It  is  written  in  a  pleasing,  unaffected  style  ;  and  is 
brought  before  the  public  with  strong  claims  to  popularity, 
being  adorned  with  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  seven  wood- 
cut illustrations.  The  price,  however,  (twenty  shillings)  will 
limit  its  circulation  to  the  more  wealthy  classes ;  so  we  think 
that  most  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  be  entertained  with  some 
extracts  from  it  at  far  less  cost. 

By  his  preface  we  learn  that  the  Author  undertook  his  task  in 
the  proper  spirit,  and  in  a  manner  the  most  likely,  in  every  res- 
pect, to  succeed.  He  first  studied  well  the  language  of  the  people, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  converse  with  them  easily  and  freely  :  he  lived 
as  they  lived,  cautiously  refraim'ng  from  every  action  which 
might  give  them  disgust  or  offence  :  he  made  himself  fully  ac- 
quainted with  all  theij  common  religious  ceremonies ;  for 
this  purpose,  he  adopted  the  Mahommedan  dress;  and,  as  he  tells 
us,  by  freely  acknowledging  the  hand  of  Providence  in  the  in- 
troduction and  diffusion  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  and,  when 
interrogated,  avowing  his  belief  in  the  Messiah,  in  accordance 
with  the  words  of  the  koor-dn  (Koran,  the  Mahommedan  Bible) 
as  the  word  of  God  infused  into  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  a  spirit  proceeding  from  him,  he  acquired  their  good  opi- 
nion, and  much  of  their  confidence.  Our  author  concludes  his 
preface  with  this  sentence  :  "  What  I  have  principally  aimed  at 
in  this  work  is  correctness  ;  and  I  do  not  scruple  to  assert  that 
I  am  not  conscious  of  having  endeavoured  to  render  interesting 
any  matter  that  I  have  related  by  the  slightest  sacrifice  of 
truth." 

According  to  Mr.  Lane,  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
are  composed  principally  of  MoosHims,  or  Arab- Egyptians,  de- 
scended from  various  Arab  tribes  that  settled  there  mostly  after 
the  conquest  by  Omar,  its  first  Arab  Governor  ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  changed  a  wandering  life  to  that  of  citizeits  and 
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agriculturists,  their  personal  characteristics  have  become  con- 
siderably altered  from  those  of  the  natives  of  Arabia.  The 
Egyptian  capit^il  (Cairo)  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  Arab 
city  of  our  age,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants 
are  particularly  interesting,  being  as  they  are,  a  combination  of 
those  which  prevail  in  the  towns  of  Arabia,  Syria,  the  whole 
Northern  Africa,  and  in  a  great  degree  in  Turkey  ;  and  in  no 
other  place  could  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  most  civilized 
Classes  of  the  Arabs  be  obtained. 

The  third  chapter  of  the  work  relates  to  the  religion  of  the 
MoosUims ;  from  which  we  extract  what  probably  is  a  curiosity 
in  this  country,  the  translation  of  a  Mahommedan  sermon. 
The  Khateeb  or  Imdm  preaches  from  a  pulpit,  holding  a  wooden 
sword  in  his  hand;  the  latter,  to  commemorate  the  Arab  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  the  sword.  Mohammadan  sermons  are  usually  written 
in  rhyming  prose.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  specimen  that  they 
teach  nothing  worth  knowing,  consisting,  like  those  of  our  own 
priests,  of  mere  dogmatical  assertions,  and  exhortations  to  a 
blind  faith.  There  is  one  good  quality,  however,  in  the  one  be- 
fore us,  not  usually  appertaining  to  the  discourses  of  Christian 
clergymen,  and  that  is,  brevity  ;  though,  perhaps,  many  of  our 
readers  will  think  it  barely  short  enough  to  be  readable, 

"  Praise  be  to  God,  the  renewer  of  years,  and  the  multiplier 
of  favors,  and  the  creator  of  months  and  days  according  to  the 
most  perfect  wisdom  and  most  admirable  judgment ;  who  hath 
dignified  the  months  of  the  Arabs  above  all  months,  and  pro- 
nounced that  among  the  more  excellent  of  them  is  El-Moh- 
har'ram,  the  sacred,  and  commenced  with  it  the  year,  as  he 
hath  closed  it  with  Zool  Ilhe'ggeh.  How  propitious  is  the  be- 
ginning, and  how  good  is  the  end  !  [I  assert]  his  absolute  glory, 
exempting  him  from  the  association  of  any  other  deity  with 
him.  He  hath  well  considered  what  he  hath  formed,  and  es- 
tablished what  he  hath  contrived,  and  he  alone  hath  the  power 
to  create  and  annihilate.  I  praise  him  asserting  his  absolute 
glory,  and  exalting  his  name,  for  the  knowledge  and  inspira- 
tion which  he  hath  graciously  vouchsafed  ;  and  I  testify  there  is 
no  deity  but  God  alone  -,  he  hath  no  companion  ;  he  is  the  most 
holy  king  ;  the  God  of  peace  •,  and  I  testify  that  our  Lord  and 
Prophet  and  our  friend  Mohhammad  is  his  servant,  and  his 
apostle,  and  his  elect,  and  his  intimate,  the  guide  of  the  way 
and  the  lamp  of  the  dark.  O  God  !  favour  and  preserve  and  bless 
this  noble  prophet,  and  chief  and  excellent  apostle,  the  merci- 
ful hearted,  our  Lord  Mohhammad,  and  his  family,  and  his  com- 
panions, and  his  wives,  and  his  posterity,  and  the  people  of  his 
house,  the  noble  persons,  and  preserve  them  amply  !  O  ser- 
vants of  God  !  your  lives  have  been  gradually  curtailed,  and 
year  after  year  has  passed  away,  and  ye  are  sleeping  on  the  bed 
of  indolence,  and  on  the  pillow  of  stubbomess.  Ye  pass  by 
the  tombs  of  your  predecessors,  and  fear  not  the  assault  of  des- 
tiny and  destruction,  as  if  others  departed  from  the  world,  and 
ye  must  of  necessity  remain  in  it.  Ye  rejoice  at  the  arrival  of 
new  years,  as  if  they  brought  an  increase  to  the  term  of  life, 
and  swim  in  the  seas  of  desires,  and  enlarge  your  hopes,  and  in 
every  way  exceed  other  people  [in  presumption,]  and  ye  are 
sluggish  in  doing  good,  O  how  great  a  calamity  is  this  !  God 
teacheth  by  an  allegory.  Know  ye  not  that  in  the  curtailment 
of  time  by  indolence  and  sleep  there  is  very  great  trouble  ? 
Know  ye  not  that  in  the  cutting  short  of  lives  by  the  termina- 
tion of  years  is  a  very  great  warning  ?  Know  ye  not  that  the 
night  and  day  divide  the  lives  of  numerous  souls  ?  Know  3'e 
not  that  health  and  capacity  are  two  blessings  coveted  by  many 
men  ?  But  the  truth  hath  become  manifest  to  those  who  have 
eyes.  Ye  are  now  between  two  years  :  one  year  hath  passed 
away,  and  come  to  an  end  with  its  evils  ;  and  ye  have  entered 
upon  another  year,  in  which,  if  it  please  God,  mankind  shall  be 
relieved.  Is  any  of  you  determining  upon  diligence  [in  doing 
good]  in  the  year  to  come  ?  or  repenting  of  his  failings  in  the 
times  that  are  passed  ?  The  happy  is  he  who  makes  amends 
for  the  time  passed  in  the  time  to  come  ;  and  the  miserable  is 
he  whose  days  pass  away  and  he  is  careless  of  his  time.  This 
new  year  hath  arrived,  and  the  sacred  month  of  God  hath  come 
with  blessings  to  you,  the  first  of  the  months  of  the  year,  and 
of  the  four  sacred  months,  as  hath  been  said,  and  the  most  worthy 
of  preference  and  honour  and  reverence  ;  its  fast  is  the  most 
excellent  of  fasts,  after  that  which  is  incumbent,  and  the  doing 


of  good  in  it  is  among  the  most  excellent  of  the  objects  of  de- 
sire. Whosoever  desires  to  reap  advantage  from  it,  let  him 
fast  the  ninth  and  tenth  days,  looking  for  aid.  Abstain  not 
from  this  fast  through  indolence,  and  esteeming  it  a  hardship  ; 
but  comply  with  it  in  the  best  of  honors,  and  improve  your 
time  by  the  worship  of  God,  morning  and  evening.  Turn  unto 
God  with  repentance,  before  the  assault  of  death.  He  is  the 
God  who  accepteth  repentance  of  his  servants,  and  pardoneth 
sins." 

The  following  are  a  few  ptissages  from  a  form  of  prayer  which 
is  recited  by  the  Imam  after  his  sermon  is  concluded.  Like  the 
sermon,  it  has  no  relation  either  to  charity  or  good  morals. 

"  Praise  be  to  God,  abundant  praise,  as  He  hath  commanded  ! 
I  testify  that  there  is  no  deity  but  God  alone.  He  hath  no 
companion,  affirming  his  supremacy,  and  condemning  him  who 
denieth  and  disbelieveth  :  and  I  testify  that  our  lord  and  our  pro- 
phet Mohhammad  is  his  servant  and  his  apostle,  the  lord  of  man- 
kind, the  intercessor,  the  accepted  intercessor,  on  the  day  of 
assembling  :  God  favour  him  and  his  family  as  long  as  the  eye 
seeth,  and  the  ear  heareth  !  O  people !  reverence  God 
by  doing  what  he  hath  commanded,  and  abstain  from  that 
which  he  hath  forbidden  and  prohibited.  ******* 
O  God !  pardon  the  believing  men  and  the  believing  wo- 
men, and  the  Moos'lim  men  and  the  Moos'lim  women,  those 
who  are  living,  and  the  dead  ;  for  thou  art  a  hearer  near,  an 
answerer  of  prayers.  0  Lord  of  all  creatures !  O  God  !  aid 
El-Islam,  and  strengthen  its  pillars,  and  make  infidelity  to 
tremble,  and  destroy  its  power,  by  the  preservation  of  thy  sei- 
vant,  the  submissive  to  the  might  of  thy  majesty  and  glory, 
whom  God  hath  aided,  by  the  care  of  the  adored  king,  our 
master  the  Sooltan,  son  of  the  Sooltin,  the  Sooltan  Mahhmood 
Khan,  may  God  assist  him,  and  prolong  [his  reign.]  O  God  ! 
assist  him,  and  prolong  his  armies  !  O  thou  Lord  of  the  reli- 
gion, and  of  the  world  present,  and  the  world  to  come  !  O 
Lord  of  all  creatuies  !  O  God  !  assist  the  forces  of  the  Moos'- 
lims,  and  the  armies  of  the  Unitarians  !  O  God  !  frustrate  the 
infidels,  the  polytheists,  thine  enemies,  the  enemies  of  religion.  O 
God  !  invert  their  baaners,  and  ruin  their  habitations,  and  give 
them  and  their  wealth  as  booty  to  the  Moos'lims  !  [We  are 
glad  to  learn  by  a  note  here  that  this  last  intolerant  sentence  is 
frequently  omitted  in  this  prayer.]  *  *  *  *  "  Remember  God, 
he  will  remember  you  •,  and  thank  him,  he  will  increase  to  you 
[your  blessing.]  Praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  creatures  !" 

The  religion  of  the  Mohhammadans  is  one  of  outward  demon- 
stration and  ceremony  to  the  fullest  extent ;  and  if  practised  ac- 
cording to  the  orthodox  ritual  must  engross  nearly  half  the  life 
of  a  believer.  The  formula  for  prayers  and  religious  purifi- 
cations, are  almost  interminable,  besides  being  ridiculous  and 
nonsensical  in  the  extreme.  It  is  incumbent  on  a  Moos'lim  to 
perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  once  in  his  life,  imless  poverty 
or  ill  health  prevent  him  ;  or  he  must  send  a  deputy,  whose  ex- 
penses he  must  pay.  The  fasts  are  severe  enough.  During  the 
whole  month  of  Rumadan  a  Mohhammadan  must,every  dayfrom 
two  hours  before  sun  rise  till  sunset,  abstain  from  eating,  drink- 
ing, smoking,  smelling  perfumes,  and  every  unnecessary  indul- 
gence or  pleasure  of  a  worldly  nature,  and  even  from  intention- 
ally swallowing  his  spittle.  '1  his  fast  is  observed  rigidly,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  illness.  On  certain  other  days  it  is  unlawful 
to  fast. 

There  are  some  good  points  in  the  Mohhammadan  religion, 
which,  perhaps  the  Christian  clergy  may  be  obliged  to  adopt,  or 
abide  by,  at  no  very  distant  day.  Mohhammadanism  does  not  set 
up  a  distinct  class  of  men  for  religious  offices.  The  Imams  obtain 
their  livelihood  chiefly  by  other  means  than  the  service  of 
the  mosque,  their  salaries  being  extremely  ."mall.  Some  of  them 
engage  in  trade  ;  and  many  of  them  are  school-masters.  All  the 
officers  of  a  mosque  are  paid  out  of  its  own  funds ;  and  not  by 
exactions  from  the  people.  Yet  Mohhammedanism,  at  present, 
stands  firm  and  unshaken  ;  and  no  religion  can  boast  of  more 
enthusiastic  followers.  Mr.  Lane  tells  us  that  there  are  very 
few  unbelievers  amongst  them,  and  these  dare  not  openly  declare 
their  infidelity.  Were  Protestantism  to  be  put  upon  the  same 
footing  as  Mohhammadanism  it  would  tumble  to  pieces  in  a 
year. 

Although  the  duty  of  waging  war  with  the  infidels  is  repeatedly 
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urgedin  tlie  Koran,  the  modern Mohhammadans  arebyno  mean 
a  proselyting  people.  On  Mr.  Lane's  expressing  his  surprise 
at  this,  he  heard  quoted  by  way  of  apology,  the  following 
Avords  of  their  Bible  : — "  Dispute  not  against  those  who  have 
received  the  scriptures  ;  (namely,  the  Christians  and  Jews)  un- 
less in  the  mildest  manner  ;  except  against  such  of  them  as  be- 
have injuriously  towards  you  :  and  say  unto  them,  we  believe 
in  the  revelation  that  hath  been  sent  down  unto  us,  and  also  in 
that  which  hath  been  sent  down  unto  you :  and  our  God  and 
your  God  is  one."  Mr.  Lane  adds  :  "  This  precept  is  however, 
generally  considered  as  abrogated  by  that  of  the  sword  :  if  it 
were  acted  upon  by  the  Moos'lims,  it  might  perhaps  lead  to  dis- 
putes which  would  make  them  more  liberal  minded,  and  much 
better  informed." 


*^*  In  our  next  publication  we  shall  present  our  readers 
with  some  exceedingly  curious  extracts  on  the  subject  of  the 
Supei-stitions  and  Magic  of  the  Modern  Egyptians . 

BEARDS,   BARBERS,   SURGEONS,  AND  PARSONS. 

The  history  of  beards  would  make  a  much  more  interesting 
history  than  that  of  murderers,  madmen  and  heroes.  But  the 
historical  muse  has  not  thought  proper  to  lend  her  inspiration 
for  the  purpose.  She  is  too  fond  of  martial  music  to  spend 
much  of  her  time  in  a  barber's  shop,  or  if  she  does  occasionally 
peep  in,  it  is  more  for  the  pui-pose  of  hearing  and  speaking  of 
murders,  processions,  battles  and  sieges,  than  of  calmly  inves- 
tigating the  merits  and  demerits  of  parties,  customs  and  habits. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  muse  is  so  foolish  !  Had  the  muses 
been  males  instead  of  females,  the  learning  of  the  world  might 
have  taken  a  very  different  turn,  but  it  so  happens  that  the  ori- 
ginators of  literature,  the  nine  muses,  were  all  females  !  How 
melancholy  !  nine  young  maids  most  probably  !  they  were  so 
very  fond  of  gaiety  and  gallantry. 

Beards  are  always  represented  by  poets  and  historians  as 
emblems  of  wisdom,  and  peculiar  features  of  philosophers. 
Persius  calls  Socrates  a  bearded  master,  (Ijarbatum  magis- 
trum).  All  the  old  philosophers  are  painted  and  sculptured  with 
beards,  and  Esculapius,  Hippocrates  and  Diogenes  have  got 
them  so  thick  that  no  comb  could  penetrate  them.  Poets  must 
have  been  equally  as  philosophical  in  former  days  ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  Democritus,  (see  Horace  s  Art  of  Poetry)  the  greater 
part  did  not  pare  their  nails  nor  dress  their  beards,  and,  more- 
over, did  not  wash  themselves,  and  the  muses  excluded  from 
Helicon  all  poets  who  were  not  mad. 

excludit  sanos  Helicone  Poetas 

Democritus  ;  bona  pars  non  ungues  ponere  curat 
Non  barbam  ;  secreta  petit  loca,  balnea  vitat. 

If  those  filthy  fellows  were  the  muses  favourites,  the  latter 
must  have  been  dirty  hussies,  which  accounts  for  the  bad  taste 
which  they  have  infused  into  the  literature  of  society  by  deal- 
ing so  much  in  the  marvellous  and  extravagant,  as  entirely  to 
overlook  the  care  of  the  person,  the  comforts  of  domestic 
life,  and  the  moral  regulation  of  private  conduct. 

Barbers  consequently  were  no  favourites  of  the  muses.  They 
could  be  of  no  use  on  Mount  Helicon.  Neither  shaving  nor 
hair-dressing  was  there  in  good  repute.  This  accounts  for  the 
sanity  of  barbers  in  all  ages.  Mad  Poets  are  as  common  as 
shrimps  at  Billingsgate  ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  mad  barber  ? 

Barbers,  however,  are  not  less  famous  for  wisdom  than  the 
beards  of  which  they  make  their  bread ;  but  their  wisdomis  of  that 
oral  and  traditionary  character  which  distinguishes  the  antique 
from  the  modern  philosophy,  for  which  reason  they  were  greater 
men  in  former  times  than  they  now  are.  Shaving  was  at  one 
time  a  science.  A  king's  barber  was  a  notable  personage  at 
Court,  but  a  king's  philosopher  was  a  king's  fool.  The  barber 
had  his  own  establishment  and  private  fortune — the  philosopher 
lived  on  the  refuse  of  the  royal  kitchen.  To  touch  a  king's 
beard  was  the  highest  honour  that  could  be  conferred  upon  a 
man,  and  to  pull  a  king  by  the  nose  was  not  suitable  employ- 
ment for  one  of  the  vulgar.  It  required  a  sweet  breath  and  a 
clean  person  and  graceful  deportment  to  be  a  shaver  of  roy- 


alty, but  a  philosopher  might  say  fine  things,  inculcate  good 
morals,  and  cause  merriment  and  laughter  without  any  of  those 
accomplishments.  Hence  barbers  have  succeeded  at  court  be- 
fore the  idle  uncombed  and  unwashed  votaries  of  theoretical 
philosophy.     The  barber  is  a  practical  philosopher. 

The  distinction  between  theory  and  practice  in  philosophy, 
therefore,  seems  to  be,  that  theory  wears  a  long  beard,  and 
practice  shaves  it.  Theory  may  beget  a  science  ;  but  it  is  only 
practice  that  brings  it  forth.  Theory  is  the  father,  but  practice  is 
the  mother  of  it.  It  was  right,  therefore,  that  practice  should 
shave.  No  one  likes  to  see  a  bearded  woman.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  as  soon  as  the  philosophy  of  the  age  began  to  become 
practical,  beards  were  discarded  as  unsuitable  to  its  productive 
character.  Beards  now  belong  to  the  eastern,  and  smooth  chins 
to  the  western  world. 

The  task  of  womanizing  man  was  by  no  means  wrv  easy  one. 
The  greater  proportion  of  men  are  conservatives,  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  radicals.  Pliilip  of  Macedon,  and  Alexander  the 
Great,  ordered  their  soldiers  to  shave,  but  they  could  not  order 
their  subjects.  It  was  reserved  for  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia 
to  emasculate  a  whole  nation  by  a  regular  crusade  against 
beards.  He  has  not  been  wholly  successful,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  bushy  whiskers  and  huge  mustachios  of  the  Owskis 
of  Bearland.  But  this  reminds  us  of  an  old  fact  not  much 
spoken  of  in  history,  on  account  of  the  base  propensity  of  Miss 
Clio,  the  historic  muse,  for  sonorous  subjects — viz.,  that  there 
was  a  long  and  violent  contest  between  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches,  regarding  this  same  matter  of  wearing  the  beard. 
The  Greek  church  took  the  masculine  side  of  the  question, 
and  the  Roman  church  advocated  the  cause  of  smooth  chins. 
The  Russians  belong  to  the  Greek  church.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, therefore,  that  they  should  shave  very  clean.  No  won- 
der the  Roman  church  adopted  the  cause  of  the  woman,  seeing 
it  calls  itself"  the  Mother  Church."  Gregory  the  7th,  aflinned 
that  all  the  clergy  of  the  west  have  shaved  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  church.  The  Greek  church  still  preserves  the  beard. 
The  contest  ended  as  all  other  contests  do.  But  the  most  prao- 
tica'  of  the  two  parties  is  the  shaver. 

Barbers  are  the  heralds  of  practical  and  experimental  philo- 
sophy. They  must  have  been  a  learned  and  a  skilful  body  in 
former  times.  An  Act  of  the  1st  of  Edward  IV.,  after  reciting 
"  that  several  mischiefs  had  arisen  to  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom 
through  the  ignorance,  negligence,  and  insufficiency  of  divers 
persons  practising  surgery,  and  from  the  want  of  a  proper  ex- 
amination, correction,  and  punishment  of  such  persons,  incorpo- 
rates the  said  barbers,  empowering  them  to  make  laws  and  or- 
dinances for  the  good  government  of  the  corporation,  and  giving 
them  the  oversight  and  superintendence  of  all  persons  practising 
surgery  within  the  city  and  suburbs  of  London,  with  power  to 
punish  all  such  as  shall  improperly  exercise  the  said  mystery, 
and  to  inspect  their  instruments,  plaisters,  and  medicines."  This 
is  sufficient  proof  that  barbers  v/ere  more  learned  in  those  daj-s 
than  either  physicians  or  surgeons.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
when  the  surgeons  had  waxed  strong  imder  the  nursing  of  their 
alma  mater  (the  corporation  of  barbers),  the  two  companies  were 
incorporated,  and  diplomas  for  surgery  were  given  in  the  joint 
names  of  the  barbers  and  surgeons,  barbers  having  the  prece- 
dence. Even  so  late  as  Charles  the  First's  time,  a  British  Navj 
surgeon  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  and  put  into  the  pri- 
son at  Brest,  found  it  very  difficult  to  prove  his  profession  to  the 
governor,  who  could  not  determine  from  his  warrant  whether  he 
was  a  barber  or  a  surgeon.  It  was  only  in  the  year  1 774,  that 
the  two  parties  were  finally  separated.  Since  that  time  the 
surgeons  having  escaped  the  leading  strings  and  maternal  cor- 
rection, have  acted  for  themselves,  and  the  poor  barbers  are 
fast  dwindling  away  into  poverty,  nonage  and  dotage — every 
strippling  of  a  fellow  having  the  presumption  to  exercise  the 
divine  mystery  of  barbery  and  shaving  on  his  own  person. 

But  the  barbers  Avill  not  be  unavenged.  The  parsons  are 
meeting  the  same  fate.  Every  sensible  man  is  now  his  own 
parson,  and  were  it  not  that  there  is  a  law  in  force  which  au- 
thorizes the  parsons  to  shave  the  people,  volens  nolens  willing 
or  unwilling,  (a  privilege  which  the  barbers  seldom  enjoyed), 
they  would  not  be  more  independent  than  the  barbers.  This 
law,  however,  is  now  nearly  burnt  out ;  it  is  already  in  the  save- 
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all,  and  the  divorce  of  diurch  and  state  must  follow  that  of 
barbery  and  surgery.  Shaving  and  bleeding  are  like  buttter  and 
bacon,  rather  too  powerful  a  union.  So  are  saving  and  taxing. 
Sacrifices  have  long  been  abandoned  by  priests  iis  unchristian  ; 
bnt  we  suspect  that  a  revival  of  ancient  customs  must  shortly 
take  place. 


GALLERY  OF  PANTHEISM. 


GIORDANO     BRUNO. 

"  And  I  saw  being  linked  with  being,  and  increasing  and  ex- 
panding into  an  innumerable  variety,  drinking  and  feeding 
upon  the  sap  that  is  never  exhausted  of  strength,  and  of 
light,  Jind  of  life,  and  of  Him  who  is." — De  La  Mennais. 

The  human  mind,  impregnated  with  the  spark  of  the  Universal 
Spirit,  no  sooner  becomes  conscious  of  its  own  being,  than  it 
falls  down  in  veneration  before  that  Being  which  is  the  universal 
principle  of  all  existence.  This  is  the  first  revelation,  the  reve- 
lation of  God,  the  incarnation  of  the  divine  word  in  man. 

Man,  conscious  of  his  being,  and  of  the  being  which  is  the 
universal  principle  of  all  existence,  passes  from  the  state  of 
veneration  to  that  of  reflection.  He  endeavours  to  explain  the 
facts  of  which  he  is  conscious  ;  he  becomes  a  philosopher. 

Philosophy  is  the  love  of  wisdom,  the  etfait  of  tlie  human 
mind  to  find  out  the  first  principles  of  individual  and  universal 
existence. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  first  attempts  to  find  out  these  laws 
must  have  fallen  out  very  imperfect ;  yet,  in  spite  of  imperfec- 
tions and  eventual  absurdities,  the  human  mind  has  gradually 
acquired  more  and  more  of  a  clear  insight  into  the  laws  of  uni- 
versal nature.  These  very  errors  have  been  necessary  steps  to 
higher  knowledge. 

1  he  enors  into  which  the  human  mind  has  fallen  may  be 
reduced  to  two  principal  heads — Materialism  and  Spiritualism, 
Polytheism  and  Monotheism,  Epicuiism  and  Stoicism,  Anarchy 
and  Despotism. 

This  opposition  of  the  fundamental  views,  wliich  pervades  the 
whole  history  of  man,  has  created  Scepticism. 

Man,  instead  of  combining  these  two  facts  on  which  the  two 
opposite  views  are  based,  and  viewing  them  as  the  emanation 
of  one  universal  principle,  gave  up,  in  despair,  the  attempt  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Hume's  Scepticism  is  no- 
thing but  the  suicide  of  the  human  mind,  a  self-destruction  of 
the  higher  qualities. 

Yet  notttnthstanding  all  the  above  mentioned  errors,  the  most 
enlightened  in  all  ages,  have  acknowledged,  the  co-existence,  and 
in  consequence,  thetruth  of  two  principles,  as  the  necessary  mani- 
festation of  the  Infinite  one.  The  idea  transpires  from  the 
masteries  of  Memphis,  from  the  sacred  books  of  Hindoos,  from 
the  religion  of  Mythra.  It  has  been  even  professed  by  a  part 
of  the  first  Christians,  and  taught  under  the  veil  of  allegory  by 
the  Knight  Templars. 

However,  it  was  but  in  the  16th  century  that  it  was  proposed 
publicly  as  a  philosophical  system,  and  the  first  who  professed 
it  was  condemned  to  the  flames.  Since  we  call  ourselves  uni- 
versalists  and  Pantheists,  and  do  not  make  a  mystery  of  our  pro- 
fession of  faith  ;  we  think  it  will  be  useful  to  to  our  readers,  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  life  and  doctrines  of  those 
who  have  opened  us  the  way  to  the  field,  in  which  we  stand  as 
preachers;  preacheis  of  a  doctrine,  which  though  condemned 
by  the  sectarians  of  all  creeds,  is  the  only  one  which  we  can  re- 
commend as  conducive  inrallying  around  one  altar,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  great  family  of  man. 

However,  we  shall  not  mention  all  who  have  professed  Pan- 
theism, we  will  only  devote  our  pages  to  those  whose  works 
have  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  human  mmd, 
namely,  Giordano  Bruno,  Spinoza,  Viro,  Leasing.  Schelling,  and 
Goethe. 

We  begin  our  gallery  with  Giordano  Bruno — not  because  he 
has  been  the  first  among  the  modem  philosophers  to  profess 
Pantheism,  but  l^ecause  his  writings  have  been  the  mine  which 
has  offered  to  the  German  philosophers  a  world  of  riches,  and 


because  his  opinions  care,  in  man}'  respects,  analogous  to  those 
professed  in  the  Shepherd.  The  early  history  of  Jiruno  is  in- 
volved in  mystery:  we  know  only  that  he  was  a  native  of  Nola, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  that  he  studied  divinity,  and  became 
a  friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominicus.  His  ardent  mind,  nur- 
tured with  the  study  of  philosophy,  his  genius,  inflamed  Avith 
the  love  of  truth,  could  not  bend  under  the  yoke  of  monkish 
discipline  ;  he  broke  the  fetters  imposed  upon  him  ;  he  gave  up 
the  vows  of  blind  obedience  and  celibacy  as  irrational  ;  and, 
assisted  in  his  endeavours  by  a  wealthy  and  talented  Roman 
lady  (Silvia  Gandini),  he  fled  to  Geneva  in  1580. 

The  rcpulslic  was  then  an  asylum  for  all  those  who  were  per- 
secuted for  their  religions  creed,  or  rather,  for  those  who  gave  up 
Popery  to  embrace  the  Protestant  religion.  Calvin  and  Beza 
were  preaching  their  doctrines  when  Bruno  arrived  at  Geneva. 
He  was  received  by  both  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  Pro- 
testant cause  ;  but  soon  they  discovered  in  him  a  most  powerful 
antagonist  of  all  sectism.  Bruno  was  in  advance  of  the  age, 
and  stood  alone,  a  free  mind  among  a  host  of  bigotted  zealots. 
He  was  pointed  out  as  an  innovator,  and  compelled  to  seek  for 
a  new  residence. 

He  directed  his  way  towards  Paris,  which  was  at  that  time  a 
renowned  school  of  divinity  and  theology.  Here  he  was  allowed 
te  give  public  lectures,  but  having  attacked  too  boldly  the  tenets 
of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred 
of  all  divines  and  schoolmen.  He  gave  up  in  disdain  his  pro- 
fessorship, and  went  to  England.  Here  he  found  a  powerful 
friend  in  the  French  ambassador,  Chateauneuf,  and  a  warm 
fi  icnd  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  It  seems  that  the  English  beauties 
did,  for  a  while,  captivate  the  heart  of  the  philosopher  ;  in  fact, 
he  speaks  of  them  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms  of  praise  ;  he 
compares  them,  in  respect  to  other  women,  to  what  the  stars 
are  in  comparison  with  the  earth,  and  calls  them  "  Le  piu  vir- 
tuose e  le  piu  leggiadre  dame" — the  most  virtuous  and  graceful 
ladies. 

In  London  he  ivrote  and  published  his  most  important  works. 
These  works,  which,  till  these  last  few  years,  have  been  a  literary 
curiosity,  bought  up  with  gold  to  be  preserved  in  the  libraries  of 
antiquaries,  and  known  merely  by  the  title  to  the  literary 
world,  are  written  partly  in  Italian  and  partly  in  Latin. 
The  most  celebrated  are — 

La  Cena  delle  Ceneri, 

1^0  Spaccio  delta  Destia  Trionfante, 

Delia  Causa  Principio  ed  Uiio, 

Dell  Infiidto  e  Mondi, 

De  Triplici  Minimo, 

De  J\fonade, 

De  Innumerabilibiis, 

Degli  Croici  e  Furori — dedicated  to  P.  Sidney. 
It  seems,  however,  that  a  quarrel  with  a  lady  caused  him  to 
give  up  his  residence  in  London.  In  a  letter  to  Chateauneuf,  in 
speaking  of  his  own  moral  courage,  he  says,  "  Wherefore  I  had 
need  to  have  been  of  a  truly  heroic  spirit  not  to  submit,  depart, 
or  yield  to  such  a  rapid  torrent  of  criminal  impostures ;  certainly 
there  wanted  nothing  but  the  unkind,  foolish,  and  malicious  dis- 
dain of  a  woman,  whose  false  tears  are  more  powerful  than  the 
most  swelling  waves  and  rigid  tempests  of  presumption,  envy, 
detraction,  murmur,  treachery,  disdain,  hatred,  and  madness." 
After  leaving  London,  he  stayed  for  a  fe  w  months  at  Paris, 
and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Marburg.  Here,  not  being  able 
to  obtain  a  situation,  he  went  to  Wittemberg  (1587)  as  profes- 
sor of  philosophy.  Here  the  evil  spirit  tempted  him  to  give  a 
public  lecture,  in  which  he  made  an  apology  for  the  spirit  of 
darkness.  The  narrow-minded  divines  of  Wittemberg,  who 
believed  in  the  personality  of  the  cloven- footed  monarch  (and 
how  could  the  pious  Lutherans  belie  e  otherwise,  since  their 
own  lord  and  master,  Martin  Luther,  had  been  more  than  once 
fighting  against  the  black  one,  when  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Wartburg  ?)... the  narrow-minded  divines,  who  comprehended 
as  little  the  dualism  of  Bruno  as  the  modem  sectarians  com- 
prehend our  universalism,  calumniated  Bruno  as  a  blasphemer. 
Enraged, he  left  Wittemberg,  and  went  to  Prague;  but  whether 
the  love  of  his  native  land,  or  some  other  no  less  powerful  at- 
traction,, acted  upon  his  mind,  he  returned  to  Italy.  Two 
years  he  lived  tranquilly  in  Padua,  but  having  ventured  to  visit 
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Venice,  he  was  put  into  prison  (1595).  This  despotic  Govern- 
ment, after  keeping  him  two  years  in  close  confinement,  handed 
him  over  to  the  Popish  Inquisition  (1598).  The  holy  tribunal, 
after  having  in  vain  tried  all  means  to  induce  Bruno  to  retract 
his  errors,  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1600. 

Here  the  bold  philosopher  pronounced  the  remarkable  words: 
'  Majori  forsitan  cum  timore  sententiam  in  me  dicitis,  quam  ego 
accipiam' — Ye,  perhaps,  utter  my  condemnation  with  more 
fear  than  I  will  show  at  the  execution. 

The  inhuman  sentence  was  executed  on  the  1 7th  February, 
in  the  same  year.  Giordano  Bruno  was  burned  to  death  in 
Campo  Fiore,  before  a  crowd  of  deluded  people,  who  applauded 
the  inhuman  sacrifice. 

Thus  died  one  of  the  most  talented  and  bold  philosophers. 
He  was  condemned  by  those  who  worshipped  as  a  Divinity 
him  who,  sixteen  hundred  years  before,  had  been  crucified  for 
having  taught  the  same  doctrines.  He  was  burned  upon  the 
very  same  soil  upon  which  the  thousands  of  victims  had  fallen, 
whom  the  misguided  zeal  of  the  heathen  priestcraft  had  de- 
nounced to  the  authorities  as  Atheists,  Pantheists,  rebels,  and 
teachers  of  immorality. 

Let  us  hear  now  some  of  Bruno's  doctrines  : 
"  The  mind  above  every  thing  is  God  ;  the  mind  inherent  in 
all  things  is  Nature  ;  the  mind  that  pervades  all  things  is  the 
intellect.  God  dictates  and  ordains ;  Nature  executes  and 
makes ;  the  intellect  contemplates  and  reasons,  God  is  the 
Monas,  the  origin  of  all  numbers,  the  simplicity,  which  is  the 
substance  and  excellence  of  magnitude  and  composition,  above 
time  and  space,  innumerable  and  immense.  Nature  is  a  nu- 
merable number,  a  measurable  magnitude,  a  momentum  which 
can  be  assigned.  Intellect  is  a  numbering  number,  a  measur- 
ing magnitude,  an  appreciating  moment.  God  flows  through 
Nature  in  the  intellect.  Intellect  is  elevated  by  Nature  to 
God  ;  God  is  active  love,  clearness,  light.  Nature  is  the  love- 
able  object — fire,  heat.  Intellect  is  the  loving  subject,  which 
is  kindled  by  Nature  and  enlightened  by  God. 

"  Sense  is  an  eye  that  sees  through  holes  the  colours,  and  out- 
ward appearances  of  things.. 

"  God  is  the  first  principle,  is  that  which  all  things  are  or  may 
be.  He  is  one,  but  in  Him  all  senses  are  comprehended ;  He 
is  the  substance  of  all  things,  and  at  the  same  time  their  cause. 
As  the  first  efiicient  cause.  He  is  also  the  universal  intelligence, 
which  has  manifested  itself  in  the  form  of  the  universe.  To  be, 
to  will,  to  have  the  power,  and  to  produce,  are  identical  with 
the  great  universal  principle.  His  substance  and  His  creative 
energies  are  determined  by  his  nature ;  He  cannot  act  otherwise 
than  he  acts  ;  His  vrill  is  necessity,  and  this  necessity,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  perfect  freedom.  He  is  in  all  things,  and 
all  things  are  in  Him.  All  things  are  animated,  all  things  are 
good,  because  they  proceed  from  the  one. 
"The  universe  is  one — infinite,  eternal,  imperishable;  all  things 
are  caused  by  the  division  and  multiplication  of  their  own  prin- 
ciples. But  that  which  we  see  is  but  the  shadow,  indeed,  we 
can  see  nothing  but  shadows. 

"  The  end  of  all  philosophy  is  the  recognition  of  unity  existing 
in  contraries. 
"  The  soul  forms  the  body  by  expansion  of  the  centre.     Death 
is  the  contraction  of  the  centre. 

"  The  end  of  human  and  divine  intellect  is  the  same,  namely, 
the  perfection  of  the  whole. 

"The  monas  is  the  centre  of  the  infinite  circle,  the  one  and  the 
whole  ;  it  is  the  space,  the  magnitude,  the  moment,  the  primor- 
deal  existence,  a  spirit  that  determines  and  pervades  every  thing, 
a  law  that  rules  every  thing, 

"Ttie  monas  is  the  only  infinite  substance,  the  number  and 
the  measure  of  all  things. 

"The  dias  is  the  principle  of  separation  and  opposition,  though 
this  opposition  is  itself  but  the  subject  of  unity.  It  represents 
in  possibility  and  reality,  substance  and  accident,  matter  and 
form,  simplicity  and  composition,  union  and  separation,  pro- 
duction and  dissolution,  external  and  internal,  light  and  dark- 
ness, heat  and  cold,  truth  and  falsehood,  beauty  and  ugliness. 

"The  dias  proceeds  from  the  unity,  as  aline  proceeds  from  a 
moving  point.  The  first  division  is  dichotomos.  Hence,  each 
kind  of  being,  or  essence,  is  the  compound  of  two  elements, 


Hence,  we  have  two  souls,  two  spirits,  two  laws,  two  contradic- 
tory desires,  corresponding  to  two  apprehensive  faculties,  sensi- 
bility and  reason. 

"  All  in  the  world  tends  towards  the  end  of  its  nature.  But 
since  man  is  composed  of  matter  and  mind,  he  has  two  ends — 
his  physical  and  his  spiritual  perfection.  He  is  placed  between 
the  limits  of  time  and  eternity,  the  spiritual  world  and  the  uni- 
verse. Yet  the  principal  end  of  man  is  spiritual,  because  its 
existence  is  infinite,  it  is  the  divine  principle  in  man. 

"  The  body,  on  the  contrary,  depends  on  natural  laws,  is  finite, 
and  is  nothing  by  itself.  The  end  of  man,  concerning  his  intel- 
ligence, is  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  that  concerning  his  will, 
the  highest  goodness  (love.)  This  is  proved  by  the  insatiability 
of  his  desires,  and  the  continuity  of  his  effortsin  seeking  for  truth. 

"  The  world  is  infinite ;  space  is  also  infinite :  it  is  every 
where  ;  the  same  matter,  the  same  power,  the  same  effect,  the 
same  nature,  the  same  divinity. 

"All  that  is  not  a  first  principle  and  a  first  cause,  has  a 
principle  and  a  cause. 

"A  principle  is  the  internal  ground  of  existence,  the  cause  the 
external  ground.'''' 

These  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  tendency  of  Bruno's 
writings.  He  was  an  Universalist,  in  the  most  noble  sense  of 
the  word.  His  philosophy  was  far  from  the  deadly  mechanism 
of  the  materialist,  and  the  foamy  nothingness  of  the  idealists' 
His  spirit  is  neither  the  personification  of  the  sectarians,  nor  the 
abstract  first  cause  of  the  Deists,  but  an  universal,  living,  all- 
pervading,  al\-embracing  spirit.  The  universe  itself,  the  whole 
nature,  is  not  a  casual  agglomeration  of  atoms,  but  the  living, 
eternal,  universal  body,  of  the  universal  spirit.  And  to  this  be- 
lief we  say— Amen.  HERMES. 

VALUE  OF  EXCOMMUNICATION. 

By  the  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  VI.,  cap.  4,  it  is  enacted,  that 
persons  striking  or  laying  violent  hands  on  any  other,  either  in 
a  church  or  chureh-jard,  shall  be  deemed  excommunicated,  and 
excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  congregation.  But  by 
the  53  of  Geo.  III.,c.  127,  it  is  enacted  that  in  all  cases  where 
excommunication  is  pronounced  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  as 
part  of  the  sentence,  the  Court  is  empowered  to  assign  any  term 
of  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  six  months,  all  other  conse- 
quences (temporal  and  spiritual,  no  doubt)  of  excommunication 
being  taken  away,  and  the  imprisonment  to  be  enforced  by  cer- 
tifying the  excommunication  and  the  term  of  imprisonment  to 
his  majesty  in  Chancery.  Such  is  the  value  that  High  Church- 
men and  Tories  put  i^on  excommunication  or  exclusion  from 
the  fellowship  of  Christ.  If  Jesus  Christ's  words  are  literally 
true  (whosoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  shall  be  remitted  in  Hea- 
ven, and  whosoever  sins,  ye  retain,  they  shall  be  retained  in 
Heaven),  excommunication  from  the  visible  church  on  earth  is 
tantamount  to  excommunication  from  Heaven,  and  this  is  to  be 
bought  off  by  six  months  imprisonment  or  three  months  at  the 
tread  mill. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
"  P.  P."  We  are  not  responsible  for  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
the  Universal  Society,  12,  Newman-street,  any  mote  than  for 
those  of  the  British  Parliament.  We  think  it  quite  enough  to 
bear  our  own  responsibility  ;  and  that  any  man  who  undertakes 
more,  undertakes  too  much.  If  P.  P.  chooses  to  go  and  give 
his  opinion  of  the  divine  attributes  on  Sunday  evening,  he  will 
find  both  Spiritualists,  and  Materialists,  we  believe,  driving  plain 
simple  facts  to  both  extremes,  but  let  him  not  expect  either  to 
convince  or  convert,  for  this  is  a  world  where  errors  of  every 
description  must  riot,  and  the  elements  of  thought  contend  for 
ever.  Every  man  adduces  some  truths,  but  the  infinities  of  I'ya- 
ture  are  too  vast  for  the  littleness  of  the  human  mind.  If  we  could 
destroy  the  spiritual  pride  of  mock  piety,  and  the  intellectual 
pride  of  mock  philosophy,  and  produce  genuine  humility  and 
simplicity  of  heart,  we  would  find  truth  sooner  than  by  wrang- 
ling. There  is  a  great  deal  of  affected  humility  in  the  world, 
but  no  affected  wrangling.  Men  are  sincere  in  wrang- 
ling and  false  in  humility,  true  m  their  vices,  and  false  in  their 
virtues.  But  there  is  no  helping  it.  Men  must  wrangle  till  ex- 
haustion comes,  it  is  their  fate.  Blessed  are  they  who  have  peace 
in  their  own  hearts  amidst  (he  paltry  strifes  of  external  life. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SHEPHERD, 

May  be  called  Pantheism,  Universalism,  or  Catholicism,  or  by  any  other  i<  ord  which  expresses  Universality. 

Pantheism  implies  that  every  thing,  great  or  small,  good  or  evil,  wise  or  foolish,  is  the  result  of  the  active  and 
conscious  operntion  of  the  Universal  Male  (Spirit)  in  co-operation  with  the  Universal  Female  (Matter).  Conse- 
quently, all  doctrines,  systems,  customs,  and  morals  positively  originate  in  God  and  Nature  (jointlj^),  and  form 
component  parts  of  a  system  of  progressive  training  for  mankind. 

But  the  only  true  religion  is  the  acknowledgment  of  this  fact,  and  the  retirement  of  faith  and  worship  within  the 
true  sanctuary  of  the  heart  and  mind. 


THE  MOTHER  GOD. 

We  quote  the  following  pasi-age  from  Godfrey  Higgins'  "  Ana- 
calypsis,"  a  learned  and  elaborate  critico- theological  work,  lately 
published  : —  / 

'•  The  Jews  were  correctly  followers  of  the  God  lao  alone. 
The  Romish  Christians  have  along  with  the  God  lao 
adopted  the  Queen  of  Heaven  the  Mother  of  Gcd,  the  Regina 
Coeli,  as  they  call  her.  They  are  followers  of  the  double  prin- 
ciple, and  with  it  they  adopt  the  adoration  and  use  of  images. 
These  two  (female  principle  and  images)  have  always  gone  to- 
gether. The  Protestants  refusing  the  feminine  principle,  refuse 
also  as  usual  the  use  of  images.  Such  is  the  fact.  Are  we  to 
attribute  this  to  accident  or  design  ?  The  female  principle  and 
the  image  do  not  seem  to  have  any  necessary  connexion." 

The  last  sentence  which  we  have  marked  in  italics,  is  one  to 
which  we  principally  call  the  attention  of  our  readers.  A  care- 
ful reader  of  the  Shepherd  will  no  doubt  smile  at  the  blindness 
of  Mr.  Hicrgins,  the  connexion  between  images  or  material 
Gods  and  the  feminine  principle  being  so  very  obvious.  Ac- 
cording to  our  Pantheistic  theology,  the  male  principle  is  the 
universal  mind,  spirit  or  soul  of  Nature — viz.,  God  ;  the  female 
principle,  is  the  universal  body  or  material  manifestation  of  the 
male  principle,  viz.,  Matter  or  Nature.  The  connexion  there- 
fore, between  image  worship,  and  the  worship  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  is  so  necessary,  that  we  ought  from  our  own  principles 
to  look  for  the  one  where  the  other  is  established. 

The  feminine  Deity,  however,  is  very  imperfectly  ddevelope 
in  Popery.  A  Papist  and  a  Protestant  agree  upon  the  Divine 
Nature.  Both  regard  it  as  masculine  only,  yet  the  Bible  says, 
"  God  made  man  in  his  own  image,  male  and  female."  The 
Heathens  spake  more  orthodoxly  of  God.  Porphry  says, "that 
the  male  and  female  Deities  were  all  one."  Jupiter  is  repre- 
sented as  both  male  and  female,  "Jupiter  progenitor  Genetrix 
que  Deum,"  "  father  and  mother  of  the  Gods."  We  read 
also  in  Proclus,  of  the  womb  of  Jupiter  containing  all  things. 
Even  Venus  was  sometimes  worshipped  as  a  mala — Venus 
Aphrodite.  The  same  doctrine  prevails  in  the  East.  The  fol- 
lowing words  in  the  Geeta  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Brahma. 
"  I  am  the  father  and  mother  of  this  world,  I  plant  myself 
upon  my  own  nature,  and  create  again  and  again  the  assem- 
blage of  beings.  I  am  the  generation  and  dissolution,  the  place 
where  all  things  are  deposited,  and  the  inexhaustible  seed  of 
all  nature  ;  I  am  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all 
things,  *  *  *  *  the  great  Brahma  is  the  womb  of  all 
those  various  forms  which  are  conceived  in  every  natvual  womb, 


and  I  am  the  father  that  soweth  the  seed."  This  is  all  sound 
theology,  only  like  all  old  theology,  it  is  very  indefinite,  and 
does  not  take  the  express  form  and  name  of  the  Deification  of 
Nature  as  the  mother  God. 

The  distinction  between  the  divine  male  and  female  principle, 
is  merely  an  arbitrary  distinction  arising  from  the  imperfection 
of  our  minds  and  our  language.  It  is,  however,  equally  allow- 
able and  necessary  as  the  distinction  of  mind  and  body,  and  in 
this  sense  only  we  use  it.  It  is  a  distinction  also  so  natural,  that 
it  has  been  forced  into  every  language.  In  the  oriental  system 
of  Manu,  (which  Sir  Graves  Houghton  says  "  is  the  undoubted 
prototype  of  every  subsequent  system  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  whether  we  call  them  Hindu,  Chinese,  Egyptian, 
Persian,  Chaldean,  or  European  which  are  all  but  distorted  and 
mutilated  copies  of  this  one  grand,  simple,  and  original  concep- 
tion),'' the  order  of  being  is  God,  mind,  consciousness,  the  matras, 
the  elements.  This  is  the  orderof  succession.  Matras  here  evident- 
ly corresponds  to  our  poetic  word  Nature.  Sir  G.  says  the  word 
matter  is  derived  from  it,  and  in  Latin,  reader  '  mother,' and 
Greek,  meter  '  mother,'  have  evidently  the  same  origin.  Mother 
matter,  and  nature,  therefore,  are  synonj^mous  in  their  universal 
meaning.  These  five  orders  of  things  arc  evidently  resolvable 
into  two,  God  and  Matra  (singular),  the  latter  being  the  imme- 
diate producer  of  the  material  world,  the  womb  of  nature  (hence 
matrix.^  The  beauty  of  the  Manu  doctrine  of  nature  lies  in 
this,  that  the  matra  is  divisible  and  becomes  plural,  matras 
natures — thus  corresponding  to  the  infinite  varieties  observable 
ill  creation,  to  the  separate  fundamental  characters  of  which 
varieties  we  give  the  name  of  natures,  thus  we  speak 
fo  the  different  natures  of  diflTerent  animals,  plants,  &c., 
whilst  we  speak  also  of  Nature  in  the  aggregate  in 
the  singular  number.  Nature  is  therefore  merely  the 
secondary  productive  principle  of  the  primary,  eternal  exis- 
tence, infinitely  diversified  for  the  infinite  diversity  of  her  off- 
spring. Taking  this  -vdew  of  the  subject,  we  see  a  great  pro- 
priety in  image  worship  in  the  infancy  of  society,  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  several  characters  in  which  the  divine  power  ma- 
nifests itself,  and  so  far  from  regarding  the  Egyptians  as  dege- 
nerate from  other  nations  in  their  adoration  of  Deity  under  the 
various  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  we  think  their 
worship  the  result  of  superior  intelligence  in  their  priests  and 
rulers,  though  perverted  like  all  otherreligions  in  the  course  of 
time,  to  the  base  puq^oses  of  ambition  and  selfishness.  Not- 
withstanding it  is  a  stupid  religion,  (but  not  more  so  than  Pro- 
testantism, which  denies  the  divinity  of  nature,)  for  all  types  or 
matras  must  be  imperfect,  and  consequentl/  evil,  inasmuch  aa 
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they  are  finite  images  of  an  infinite  essence.  For  the  same 
reason  the  Christian  religion  is  as  yet  in  a  state  of  childhood, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  not  got  beyond  the  divinity  of  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  the  man-God,  whose  worship  in  a  Protestant 
form  is  not  less  ridiculous  than  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  a  Catholic  form.  Both  are  supposed  mediators  with 
God,  but  are  representatives  also  of  eternal  principles,  the  one 
of  filial  and  the  other  of  maternal  relationship  to  the  universal 
father,  but  both  are  mere  types  whose  Prototype  is  God.  The 
Catholic  Church  is  more  rich  in  its  types  than  the  Pro- 
testant Church  is,  the  only  type  of  the  mother  God  which  the 
latter  possesses  being  in  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  Godfather 
and  Godmother.  The  Scotch  Church  the  least  typical  of  all 
has  rejected  even  these. 

There  were  many  Christians  in  primitive  times  who  regarded 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  maternal  principle.  According  to  Origen, 
the  gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  or  Ebionites  represents  Christ  as 
Baying,"  The  Holy  Ghost,  my  mother,  took  me  up  by  one  of  the 
hairs  of  my  head,  and  transported  me  to  the  great  Mountain 
Tabor."  This  spirit  is  evidently  the  immediate  producer  or  life 
giver  :  the  finisher  of  the  work  begun  by  the  father.  The  words 
in  the  account  of  the  Creation,  "  and  the  spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters,"  should  be  translated,  "  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  brooded  on  the  face  o^  the  waters,"  presenting  the 
idea  of  a  hen  or  she  dove,  if  you  will,  hatching  her  eggs.  The 
Hebrew  word  without  vowel  points  is  "  rhp."  Gesenius,  in  his 
Lexicon,  says  of  this  word,  "  to  brood  as  the  life  giving  power  of 
God  over  the  mighty  deep  at  the  Creation,  Gen,  1.  2  (In  Syriac 
to  brood)." 

No  wonder  the  idea  of  the  Mother  God  has  forced  itself  upon 
the  mind  in  all  ages.  It  is  so  very  natural  there  is  no  escaping 
it,  and  where  it  has  not  been  able  to  establish  itself  in  its  full 
and  perfect  sense,  it  has  introduced  itself  typically  under  the 
form  of  the  Mother  of  God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  the  Baptismal 
godmother ;  even  the  Scotch,  in  spite  of  their  typical  prejudices, 
have  not  entirely  got  rid  of  it,  as  in  Scotland,  a  mother-in-law, 
that  is  a  wife  or  husband's  mother,  is  called  a  "  gude  mither," 
or  Godmother.  But  it  has  never  been  so  perfectly  developed 
within  the  Abrahamic  church  as  amongst  the  Heathen  f  we  re- 
gard Heathen  as  an  appellation  quite  respectable).  The  Abra- 
hamic church  is  beyond  all  controversy  the  first  in  rank,  if  not 
the  eldest.  It  comprehends  Jews,  Christians,  Mahometans.  Now 
the  Godmother  has  never  been  introduced  into  this  Church, 
otherwise  than  typically.  The  Heathen  Theology  is  full  of 
Goddesses — '  Matres  Deorum'  and  queens  of  Heaven — but  the 
Jews  were  expressly  forbidden  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them, 
and  the  Christians  regard  the  Jewish  prohibition  as  extending  to 
themselves.  The  Mahometans  have  an  express  injunction  to  the 
same  effect.  There  is  a  substantial  reason  for  this.  The  system  of 
nature  presentsthegrand  twofold  division  of  men  into  spiritualists 
and  materialists,  the  disciples  of  the  male  and  female  principles. 
The  Jewish  Church  belongs  to  the  former,  and  the  Gentile  to  the 
latter.  The  plan  is  evidently  to  develope  these  two  principles 
separately,  as  male  and  female  are  separately  trained  and  edu- 
cated previous  to  matrimony  or  sexual  love.  It  is  Christ  him- 
Belf  who  teaches  us  this  doctrine,  for  he  talks  of  the  marriage 
of  the  lamb,  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  being  likened  to  a 
marriage,  and  of  the  bride  making  herself  ready.  All  this  cere- 
mony is  antecedent  to  the  establishment  of  the  millennium, 
and  what  is  the  millenium  but  the  union  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
in  one  church  ?  But  why,  say  you,  excite  an  antipathy  between 
these  two  parties  ?  Merely  to  keep  them  distinct  till  they  arrive 
at  puberty.  The  partial  union  which  took  place  in  Christianity 
was  not  real,  it  was  like  the  oriential  marriages  between  infant 
children,  merely  nominal.  But  it  has  been  mistaken  for  real. 
Had  it  been  real,  we  should  have  had  the  Mother  God  in 
very  different  style  from  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  moreover 
we  should  have  had  Jews  and  Gentiles  incorporated.  The  in- 
corporation, so  far  as  it  hastak en  place,  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the 
Koman  Church  in  sacrifices,  images,  saints,  or  minor  Gods,  and 
Queen  Mary.  In  the  Protestant  church,  the  worship  of  the  man, 
Jesus  Christ,  is  like  shaking  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  with 
the  material  department.  These,  however,  are  merely  little  bits 
of  nature  which  have  been  associated  withGod — they  are  ma/ra* 
p.ot  the  Matra — they  are  individu^  natiires,  not  Nature. 


But  why  does  not  Revelation  teach  this  great  truth  in  plain 
terms,  and  settle  disputes  ?  Simple  creature  !  The  use  of  Re- 
velation is  to  create  disputes,  not  to  settle  them.  "  Think  ye  I 
came  to  send  peace  on  earth?  I  tell  you.  Nay."  It  is  the 
female  principle  that  settles  them ;  it  is  the  ssed  of  the  woman  ; 
it  is  the  mother  that  finishes  the  child  ;  it  is  the  study  of  Na- 
ture that  gives  its  full  development  to  the  mind.  Revelation  is 
one  thing,  and  human  science  is  another  thing.  The  formtr  is 
the  male  germ  of  the  latter — the  latter  is  the  female  organizer 
of  the  former.  It  is  the  mother  that  gives  life  and  form  to  Re- 
velation. Revelation  has  no  meaning  without  science :  it  is  a 
mere  ravel,  a  chaos,  a  labyrinth,  a  raw  material.  The  mater- 
nal principle,  therefore,  does  not  particularly  belong  to  Reve- 
lation in  the  common  sense  of  the  word — (we  mean  Revelation 
in  the  sense  of  audible  communications,  miracles,  visions,  &c.) 
— ^in  other  words,  it  is  interdicted  by  it  until  Nature  herself 
reveals  it  by  the  maternal  species  of  Revelation — mental  labour. 
The  paternal  Revelation  costs  no  trouble,  it  merely  conveys 
a  message  to  the  ear,  without  caring  for  the  understanding.  The 
maternal  Revelation  is  the  pregnancy  of  the  mind,  with  the  ori- 
ginal elements  of  truth,  striving  with  all  the  energies  of  thought 
to  give  them  an  organized  form  and  living  nature  This  energy 
this  power,  is,  however,  quite  as  much  of  a  Revelation  as  the 
other.  The  power  is  derived  from  the  great  source  of  all 
power.  The  mode  alone  differs  from  the  former,  and  to  these 
two  modes  we  have  given  the  names  of  the  Paternal  and  Ma- 
ternal, in  order  to  show  a  reason  why  the  mother  God  has  been 
excluded  from  the  paternal  department. 

One  would  suppose,  that  Nature  being  most  perceptible  to  the 
senses,  human  knowledge,  or  the  search  of  knowledge,  would 
begin  with  Nature  and  end  with  God  ;  but  it  is  not  so— science 
began  with  God  and  the  Gods.  Natural  philosophy  is  com- 
paratively modern.  "  Metaphysics,"  says  Sir  Graves  Hough- 
ton, "  may  indeed  be  considered  as  the  head,  physics  as  the 
body,  and  mathematics  as  the  legs  of  science."  But  the  end 
and  the  beginning  are  one,  for  all  our  inquiries  into  the  laws  of 
Nature  are  so  many  searches  after  the  Great  Original.  Men, 
however,  first  went  directly  to  work  in  seeking  after  God — a/- 
<erwarrf»%  they  went  indirectly,  i.  e.,  through  Nature.  But  it 
is  chiefly  in  the  western  world  that  they  have  adopted  the 
scientific  mode  of  ascending  through  Nature  to  Nature's  God. 
Nature  is  veiled  in  the  east,  and  so  is  woman  her  image  and 
representative.  She  is  crippled  in  China,  concealed  and  im- 
prisoned in  Persia  and  Turkey,  and  regarded  as  chattel,  or  pri- 
vate property,  in  every  country  of  the  world.  But  her  veil  is 
partly  removed  in  Europe,  for  there  the  secrets  of  Nature  are 
being  discovered,  there  the  mother  God  is  beginning  to  reveal 
herself,  as  alone  she  can  be  revealed  in  the  demonstrations  of 
physical  science. 

But  let  us  close  as  we  began.  What  is  to  be  the  consequence 
of  this  Revelation  ? — Idolatry  ?  Mr.  Higgins  says,  and  we 
assented,  that  idolatry  is  always  connected  with  the  mother 
God,  and  employed  in  her  worship.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
idolatry — partial  and  universal.  To  worship  a  stone,  a  stick, 
or  an  image,  is  a  religion  for  children  ;  but  to  worship  universal 
Nature,  the  infinite  and  eternal  image  of  the  Father,  is  a  reli- 
gion for  men.  This  religion  we  commend  to  all  men  •,  it  is  the 
law  of  God,  which  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul,  and  making 
wise  the  foolish  ;  and  yet  it  is  Idolatry.  But  the  idol  is  not 
made  by  man,  it  is  immortal,  eternal,  infinite.  Almighty,  it 
has  all  the  attributes  of  God.  There  is  only  one  image  of  the 
invisible  power,  and  that  is  the  visible  agent  of  that  power. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  OR  SCARCE  WORKS. 


An  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modem 

Egyptians,  ^c.     By  E.  W.  Lank,  Esq. 

[second  notice,] 


In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  first  volume,  Mr.  Lane  describes  tha 
Arabs  as  being  a  very  superstitious  people,  and  none  of  them 
more  so  than  those  of  Egypt.  Many  of  their  superstitions  form 
part  of  their  reli^on.  They  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  class 
«f  beingai  inteimediate  l)etw««n  »vs^)s  and  meu,  capable  of  a*' 
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Burning  any  form,  and  of  becomintf  invisible  at  pleasure.  The 
charms  u»ed  to  avert  the  anger  of  these  genii,  nnd  other  calami- 
ties, are  so  numerous,  according  to  Mr.  L.inc,  that  a  large 
volume  wouhl  scarcely  suffice  to  detail  them.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  their  Buperstitions,  is  an  excessive  dread  of  what 
they  call  "  the  evil  eye,"  that  is,  the  excitinc  the  envy  or  covet- 
ousness  of  a  beholder.  From  this  fear  mothers  purposely  ne- 
glect the  appearance  of  their  children,  leaving  them  unwashed, 
and  shabbily  clothed,  particularly  when  they  lead  them  out  in 
public,  80  that  they  may  not  be  blighted  by  tke  influence  of  the 
"  evil  eye." 

Mr.  Lane  says  he  was  much  amused  by  the  complaint  of  one 
of  his  Eg)'ptian  friends,  who  Limented  that  the  Pacha,  having 
given  up  his  monopoly  of  the  meat,  the  butchers  began  to 
slaughter  in  their  own  shops.  He  said  it  was  quite  shocking  to 
see  fine  sheep  hung  up  in  the  streets,  before  the  public  eye,  so 
that  every  beggar  who  passed  by  coveted  them  ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, people  might  as  well  eat  poison  as  such  meat.  Mr. 
Lane's  own  cook  made  a  similar  complaint ;  and  rather 
than  purchase  from  one  of  the  shops  near  at  hand,  took  the 
trouble  of  going  to  one  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  city,  kept  by 
a  man  who  concealed  his  meat  from  the  view  of  the  passengers 
in  the  street. 

This  piece  of  superstition  calls  up  in  our  minds  the  exliorta- 
tion  contained  in  the  Tenth  Commandment,  "  Thou  shall  not 
covet,"  &c.  By  the  bye,  if  to  covet  is  a  sin,  to  excite  covetous- 
ness  is  doing  the  work  of  the  tempter.  Query — Are  not  our 
rampant  aristocracy  doing  this  every  day  in  their  pompous  dis- 
plays of  wealth  and  luxury  before  the  eyes  of  the  starving  poor? 
Verily,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  a  little  of  the  fear  of  the 
"  evil  eye"  would  have  a  very  salutary  influence  in  this  coun- 
try. 

We  must  now  go  to  the  magical  practices  of  the  modem 
Egyptians. 

In  commencing  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his  work,  Mr.  Lane  re- 
marks that  "  If  we  might  believe  some  stories  which  are  conj* 
monly  related  in  Egypt,  it  would  appear  that,  iu  modern  days, 
there  have  been,  in  this  country,  magicians  not  less  skilful  than 
Pharaoh's  "  wise  men  and  sorcerers,"  of  whom  we  read  in  the 
Bible. 

We  shall  here  transcribe  Mr.  Lane's  account  of  his  own  ex- 
perience in  these  matters: — 

"  A  few  weeks  after  my  second  arrival  in  Egypt,  my  neigh- 
bour, Osman,  interpreter  of  the  British  consulate,  brought  him 
(the  magician)  to  me,  and  I  fixed  a  day  for  his  visiting  me,  to 
give  me  a  proof  of  the  skill  for  which  he  is  so  much  famed.  He 
came  at  the  time  appointed,  about  two  hours  before  noon,  but 
seemed  uneasy,  frequently  looked  up  at  the  sky,  through  the 
window,  and  remarked  that  the  weather  was  nnpropitious :  it 
was  dull  and  cloudy,  and  the  wind  was  boisterous.  The  experi- 
ment was  performed  with  three  boys,  one  after  another.  With 
the  first  it  was  partly  successful,  but  with  the  others  it  com- 
pletely failed.  The  magician  said  that  he  could  do  nothing 
more  that  day,  and  that  he  would  come  in  the  evening  of  a  sub- 
sequent day.  He  kept  his  appointment,  and  admitted  that  the 
time  was  favourable.  While  waitmg  for  my  neighbour,  before 
mentioned,  to  come  and  witness  the  performances,  we  took  pipes 
and  coffee ;  and  the  magician  chatted  with  me  on  indifferent 
subjects.  He  is  a  fine,  tall,  and  stout  man,  of  a  rather  fair  com- 
plexion, with  a  dark,  brown  beard  ;  is  shabbily  dressed,  and 
generally  wears  a  large  green  turban,  being  a  descendant  of  the 
prophet.  In  his  conversation  he  is  affable  and  unaffected.  He 
professed  to  me  that  his  wonders  were  effectsd  by  the  agency  of 
good  spirits,  but  to  others  he  has  said  the  reverse — that  his  magic 
is  Satanic.     (He  is  a  Pantheist,  no  doubt  I — Ed.) 

"In  preparing  for  the  experiment  of  the  magic  mirror  of  ink, 
which,  with  some  other  performances  of  a  similar  nature,  are 
here  termed  durb  elmen'del,  the  magician  first  asked  me  for  a 
reed-pen  and  ink,  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pair  of  scissors  ;  and 
having  cut  off  a  narrow  strip  of  paper,  wrote  upon  it  certain 
forms  of  invocation,  together  with  another  charm,  by  which  he 
professes  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the  experiment." 

Mr.  Lane  here  gives  a  fac-simile  of  the  charm,  in  Arabic 
•haracters,  with  the  following  translation : — 


"  Tur'shoon  !  Turyoo'shoon  I — Come  down  !  Come  down  ! 
Be  present !  Whither  are  gone  the  prince  and  his  troops  ? 
Where  are  El-Ahh'mar,  the  prince,  and  his  troops  .'  Be  pre- 
sent ye  servants  of  these  names  !" 

"  And  this  is  the  removal.  And  we  have  removed  from  thee 
thy  veil!  and  thy  light  to-day  is  piercing.  Coriect,  Correct." 
'•  Having  written  these,  the  magician  cut  off  the  paper  con- 
taining the  forms  of  invocation  from  that  upon  which  the  other 
charm  was  written,  and  cut  the  former  into  six  strips.  He  then 
explained  to  me  that  the  object  of  the  latter  charm  (which  con- 
tains part  of  the  "21  st  verse  of  the  Loorat  Ckaf,  or  50th  chapter 
of  the  Kooran),  was  to  open  the  boy's  eyes  in  a  supernatural 
manner,  to  make  his  sight  pierce  into  what  is  to  us  the  invisible 
world. 

'"  I  had  prepared,  by  the  magician's  direction,  some  firankin- 
cense  and  coriander-seed,  and  a  chafing-dish,  with  some  live 
charcoal  in  it.  i'hese  were  now  brought  into  the  room,  together 
\nt\\  the  boy  who  was  to  be  employed  :  he  had  been  called  in, 
by  my  desire,  from  among  some  boys  in  the  street,  returning 
from  a  manufactory,  and  was  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age. 
In  reply  to  ray  enquiry  respecting  the  description  of  persona 
who  could  see  in  the  magic  mirror  of  ink,  the  magician  said  that 
they  were  a  boy  not  arrived  at  puberty,  a  virgin,  a  black  fe- 
male slave,  and  a  pregnant  woman.  'J  he  chafing-dish  was 
placed  before  him  and  the  boy,  and  the  latter  was  placed  on  a, 
seat.  The  magician  now  desired  my  servant  to  put  some 
frankincense  and  coriander-seed  into  the  chafing-dish  ;  then, 
taking  hold  of  the  boy's  right  hand,  he  drew  in  the  palm  of  it  a 
magic  square."    (1  he  diagram  is  here  given.)         *  *         * 

"  In  the  centre  he  poured  a  little  ink,  and  desired  the  boy  to 
look  into  it,  and  to  fell  him  if  he  could  see  his  face  reflected  in 
it.  The  boy  replied  that  he  saw  his  face  clearly.  'I  he  magi- 
cian, holding  the  boy's  hand  all  the  while,  told  him  to  continue 
looking  intently  into  the  ink,  and  not  to  raise  his  head. 

"  He  then  took  one  of  the  little  strips  of  paper  inscribed  with 
the  forms  of  invocation,  and  dropped  it  into  the  chafing-dish, 
upon  the  burning  coals  and  perfumes,  which  had  already  filled 
the  room  with  their  smoke  ;  and  as  he  did  this,  he  commenced 
an  indistinct  muttering  of  words,  which  he  continued  during  the 
whole  process,  excepting  when  he  had  to  ask  the  boy  a  question, 
or  to  tell  him  what  he  was  to  say.  The  piece  of  paper  contain- 
ing the  words  from  the  Kooran,  he  placed  inside  the  fore  part 
of  the  boys'  tackeeyeh,  or  skull-cap.  He  then  asked  him  if  he 
saw  auythin:;  in  the  ink,  and  was  answered  "  No  ;"  but  about  a 
minute  after,  the  boy,  trembling,  and  seeming  much  frightened, 
said,  •'  I  see  a  man  sweeping  the  ground."  "•  When  he  has 
done  sweeping,"  said  the  magician,  "  tell  me."  Presently  the 
boy  said,  "  He  has  done."  '1  he  magician  again  interrupted  his 
muttering  to  ask  the  boy  if  he  knew  what  a  beyruck  (or  flag) 
was,  and  being  answered  "  Yes,"  desired  him  to  say,  "Bring  a 
flsig."  The  boy  said  so,  and  soon  said,  "  He  has  brought  a  flag." 
"  What  colour  is  it  ?'  asked  the  magician.  '1  he  boy  replied, 
"  Red."  He  was  told  to  call  for  another  flag,  which  he  did  ; 
and  soon  after  he  said  that  he  saw  another  brought,  and  that  it 
was  b'ack.  In  like  manner  he  was  told  to  call  for  a  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  which  he  described  as  being 
successively  brought  before  him,  specifying  their  colours,  as 
white,  green,  black,  red,  and  blue.  The  magician  then  asked 
him  (as  he  did  also  each  time  that  a  new  flag  was  described  a* 
being  brought)  "  How  many  flags  have  you  now  before  you  ?'* 
"  Seven,"  answered  the  boy.  While  this  was  going  on  the  ma- 
gician put  the  second  and  third  of  the  small  strips  of  paper, 
upon  which  the  forms  of  invocation  were  written,  into  the  chaf- 
ing-dish, and,  fresh  frankincense  and  coriander-seed  having  been 
repeatedly  added,  the  fumes  became  painful  to  the  eyes.  When 
the  boy  had  described  the  seven  flags  as  appearing  to  him,  he 
was  desired  to  say,  "  Bring  the  Sooltan's  tent  and  pitch  it." 
This  he  did,  and  in  about  a  minute  after  he  said,  "  Some  men 
have  brought  the  tent,  a  large  great  tent ;  they  are  pitching  it  ;'• 
and  presently  he  added,  "  they  have  set  it  up."  "  Xow,'"  said 
the  magician,  "  order  the  soldiers  to  come,  and  to  pitch  their 
camp  around  the  tent  of  the  Sooltan."  The  boy  did  as  he  was 
desired,  and  immediately  said,  "I  see  a  great  many  soldiers 
with  th»ir  t»nt« ;  they  havs  pitched  tha  t«nts."'     H*  wa«  thea 
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told  to  order  that  the  soldiers  should  be  drawn  up  in  ranks,  and 
having  done  so,  he  presently  said,  tliat  he  saw  them  thus  ar- 
ranged. The  magician  had  put  the  fourth  of  the  little  strips  of 
paper  into  the  chafing-dish,  and  soon  after  he  did  the  same  with 
the  fifth.  "  He  now  said,  "  Tell  some  of  the  people  to  bring  a 
bull.'  The  boy  gave  the  order  required,  and  said,  "  I  see  a 
bull ;  it  is  red  ;  four  men  are  dragging  it  along,  and  three  are 
beating  it."  He  was  told  to  desire  them  to  kill  it,  and  cut  it 
up,  and  to  put  the  meat  in  saucepans,  and  cook  it.  He  did  as 
he  was  directed  ;  and  described  these  operations  as  apparently 
performed  before  his  eyes.  "  Pell  the  soldiers,'  said  the  magi- 
cian, "to  eat  it."  The  boy  did  so,  and  said,  "  Ihey  are  eating 
it ;  they  hve  done,  and  are  washing  their  hands."  I'he  ma- 
gician then  told  him  to  call  for  the  Sooltan,  and  the  boy  having 
done  this,  said,  "  I  see  the  Sooltan  riding  to  his  tent  on  a  bay 
horse,  and  he  has  on  his  head  a  high  red  cap  ;  he  has  alighted 
at  his  tent,  and  sat  do^vn  within  it."  '"  Desire  them  to  bring 
coffee  to  the  Sooltan,"  said  the  magician,  "  and  to  form  the 
Court."  These  orders  were  given  by  the  boy,  and  he  said  that 
he  saw  them  performed.  The  magician  had  put  the  last  of  the 
BIX  little  strips  of  paper  into  the  chafing-dish.  In  hismutterings 
I  distinguished  nothing  but  the  words  of  the  written  invocation, 
frequently  repeated,  excepting  on  two  or  three  occasions,  when 
I  heard  him  say,  "  If  they  demand  information,  inform  them  ; 
and  be  ye  veracious." 

He  now  addressed  himself  to  me  ;  and  asked  if  I  wished  the 
boy  to  see  any  person  who  was  absent  or  dead.  I  named  Lord 
Nelson — of  whom  the  boy  had  e\ddently  never  heard — for  it 
was  with  much  difiiculty  that  he  pronounced  the  name,  after 
several  trials.  The  magician  desired  the  boy  to  say  to  the  Sool- 
tan, "  My  master  salutes  thee,  and  desires  thee  to  bring  Lord 
Nelson :  bring  him  before  my  eyes  that  I  may  see  him 
speedily."  The  boy  then  said  so,  and  almost  immediately 
added,  "  A  messenger  is  gone,  and  has  returned,  and  brcught  a 
man,  dressed  in  a  black  suit  of  European  clothes  ;  the  man  has 
lost  his  left  arm."  He  then  paused  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
looking  more  intently  and  more  closely  into  the  ink,  said,  "  No, 
he  has  not  lost  his  left  arm,  but  it  is  placed  to  his  breast.  This 
correction  made  his  description  more  striking  than  it  had  been 
without  it,  since  Lord  Nelson  genei  ally  had  his  empty  sleeve 
attached  to  the  breast  of  his  coat ;  but  it  was  the  right  arm  that 
he  had  lost.  Without  saving  that  I  suspected  the  boy  had 
made  a  mistake,  I  asked  the  magician  whether  the  objects  ap- 
peared in  the  ink  as  if  actually  before  the  e,yes,  or  as  if  in  a 
glass,  which  makes  the  right  appear  left.  He  answered,  that 
they  appeared  as  in  a  mirror,  lliis  rendered  the  boy's  descrip- 
tion faultless. 

"  The  next  person  I  called  for  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  who 
has  been  for  man}'  years  resident  in  England,  where  he  has 
adopted  our  dress,  and  who  had  been  long  confined  to  his  bed 
by  illness  before  I  embarked  for  this  country.  I  thought  that 
his  name,  not  very  uncommon  in  Egypt,  might  make  the  boy 
describe  him  incorrectly,  though  another  boy,  on  a  former  visit 
to  the  magician,  had  described  this  same  person  as  wearing  a 
European  dress,  like  that  in  which  I  last  saw  him.  In  the 
present  case  the  boy  said,  "  Here  is  a  man  brought  on  a  kind 
of  bier,  and  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet."  I  his  description  would 
suit,  supposing  the  person  in  question  to  be  still  confined  to  Ids 
bed,  or  if  he  be  dead.  The  boy  described  his  face  as  covered, 
and  was  told  to  order  that  it  should  be  uncovered.  This  he 
did,  and  then  said,  "  His  face  is  pale,  and  he  has  mustachiss, 
but  no  beard,"  which  is  correct. 

"  Several  other  persons  were  successively  called  for  ;  but  the 
boy's  descriptions  of  them  were  imperfect,  though  not  altogether 
incorrect.  He  represented  each  object  as  appearing  less  distinct 
than  the  preceding  one,  as  if  his  sight  were  gradually  becoming 
dim  :  he  was  a  minute  or  more  before  he  could  give  any  account 
of  the  persons  he  professed  to  see  towards  the  close  of  the  per- 
formance; aiid  the  magician  said  it  was  useless  to  proceed 
with  him.  Another  boy  was  then  brought  in,  and  the  magic 
square,  &c.  made  in  his  hand,  but  he  could  see  nothing.  The 
magician  said  that  he  was  too  old." 

Mr.  Lane  observes  that,  though  completely  puzzled,  he  was 
somewhat  disappointed  with  the  performances,  for  they  fell 


short  of  what  the  magician  had  accomplished,  in  many  instances, 
in  presence  of  his  friends  and  countrymen.  He  adds,  "  The 
reader  may  be  tempted  to  think  that,  in  each  instance,  the  boy 
saw  images  produced  by  some  reflection  in  the  ink  ;  but  this 
was  evidently  not  the  case,  or  that  he  was  a  confederate,  or 
guided  by  leading  questions.  That  there  was  no  confederacy, 
I  satisfactorily  ascertained,  by  selecting  the  boy  who  performed 
the  part  above  described  in  my  presence  from  a  number  of 
others  passing  by  in  the  street,  and  by  his  rejecting  a  present 
which  I  afterwards  offered  him,  with  a  view  of  inducing  him  to 
confess  that  he  did  not  really  see  what  he  had  professed  to  have 
seen.  I  tried  the  veracity  of  another  boy  on  a  subsequent  oc- 
casion in  the  same  manner,  and  the  result  was  the  same.  The 
experiment  often  entirely  fails  ;  but  when  the  boy  employed  is 
right  in  one  case,  he  generally  is  so  in  all.  When  he  gives,  at 
first,  an  account  altogether  wrong,  the  magician  usually  dis- 
misses him  at  once,  saying  that  he  is  too  old.  The  perfumes,  or 
excited  imagination,  or  fear,  may  be  supposed  to  affect  the  vi- 
sion of  the  boy  who  describes  objects  as  appearing  to  him  in  the 
ink  ;  but,  if  so,  why  does  he  see  exactly  what  is  required,  and 
objects  of  which  he  can  have  had  no  previous  particular  notion  .' 
Neither  I  nor  others  have  been  able  to  discover  any  clue  by 
which  to  penetrate  the  mystery  •,  and  if  the  reader  be  alike 
unable  to  give  the  solution,  I  hope  that  he  will  not  allow  the 
above  account  to  induce  in  his  mind  any  degree  of  scepticism 
with  respect  to  other  portions  of  this  work." 

These  things  are  very  extraordinary  and  wonderful.  Mr. 
Lane  says  he  cannot  penetrate  the  mystery.  Nor  can  we  :  we 
can  only  confess  the  mystery.  The  only  rational  way  to  ac- 
count for  these  phenomena  is  the  supposition  that  Nature  con- 
fers such  gifts  occasionally  to  keep  alive  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  a  spiritual  world:  'I'here  is  no  absurdity  in  this 
acknowledgment :  the  powers  of  Nature  are  not  to  be  limited 
by  man.  We  have  no  doubt  that  all  countries  can  produce 
their  sooth-say ers  and  magicians.  There  are  many  in  England. 
We  ourselves  knew  one  crystal  seer  in  this  country  whose 
performances  were  equal  to  the  Egyptian  magician  ;  but  it 
makes  sham  philosophers  mad  to  mention  such  tilings. 


F0I  ET  AVENIR— FAITH  AND  FUTURITY. 

BY   JOSEPH    MAZZINI. 


Bienne,  imprimerie  de  la  Jeune  Swisse. 


The  heart  of  the  friend  of  mankind  must  thrill  with  joy  on 
seeing  that  the  new  generation,  in  Europe,  abandoning  the 
dreary  track  of  hackne3-ed  political  discussions,  begins  to  soar 
in  thehiuher  spheres  of  social  and  moral  regenerating  principles. 
Joseph  Mazzini,  of  JModena,  stands,  as  it  were,  at  the  head  ot 
this  new  generation,  and  his  book  bears  the  stamp  not  only  of  a 
lofty  genius,  but  of  a  heart  that  throbs  with  love  for  the  whole 
race  of  mankind.  And  yet  this  noble-minded  philanthropist  is 
an  exile,  nay,  he  is  even  more  than  an  exile,  he  is  literally  out- 
lawed, his  head  is  in  jeopardy  ;  he  is  compelled  to  live  in  solitary 
concealment  in  the  land  of  Tell  and  Winkelzied,  changing  from 
day  to  day  his  name,  his  abode,  his  garments,  to  avoid  the  snares 
of  the  mercenary  and  degenerated  governments  of  Switzerland, 
who,  corrupted  and  bribed  by  the  Austrian  and  French  despots, 
would,  surely,  upon  his  detection,  hand  him  over  to  his  blood- 
thirsty persecutors. 

But  let  us  throw  a  glance  upon  this  remarkable  work ;  let  us 
present  to  your  eyes  the  manifestations  of  Mazzini  s  prophetic 
soul. 

"  The  Crusade  is  organized  ;  royalty  takes  the  field.  It  ap- 
pears clothed  in  the  armour  of  the  middle  ages,  with  a  feudal 
planet,  and  a  sword  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  prepared 
for  war.  A  little  while  ago  (1830),  when  the  nations  were  pant- 
ing for  liberty,  roj'alty  thought  itself  undone,  and  it  was  literally 
undone.  We  have  saved  it !  We  have  forgotten  that  the  day 
which  succeeds  victory  presents  more  danger  than  that  which 
precedes  it ;  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  led  astray  by  the 
pride  of  the  conquest ;  we  have  gathered  the  rubbish  of  a  half- 
destroyed  diplomacy,  and  built  it  up  agedn  amongst  us. 
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"  Royalty  was  unsaddled,  and  we,  like  the  knights  of  the 
middle  ages,  have  gone  two  steps  backwards  to  allow  it  to  get 
again  on  horseback.  And  it  mounted  the  steed  again  ;  it  set 
itself  again  to  work ;  and  it  has  worked  with  so  much  constancy, 
abrogation,  and  activity,  as  to  make  us  ashamed  of  our  want  of 
unity  and  energy,  and  to  stop,  indeed,  to  make  retrograde,  if 
possible,  the  march  of  our  century. 

"  But  now,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Shall  we  lose  our  courage  ? 
shall  we  cringe  for  a  while,  and  renounce  our  generous  en- 
deavours, and  begin  anew  the  comedy  of  fifteen  years,  assuming 
the  tenure  of  hypocritical  slaves,  and  wait  for  the  opportunity 
of  assailing  treacherously  our  enemy  in  the  back,  and  kill  him 
like  cowardly  assassins  ? 

"  Those  who  advise  this  plan  as  the  only  remedy  for  our  mis- 
fortunes, mistake  our  mission,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  end  which 
the  nineteenth  century  is  called  to  accomplish.  It  is  not 
enough  to  destroy  the  despotic  power :  it  is  necessary  to  build 
upon  its  ruins  a  new  edifice.  It  is  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to 
destroy  or  to  elevate  anew  the  royal  power.  Napoleon  had 
destroyed  ten  kingdoms,  and  yet  they  were  built  again  before 
his  ashes  were  collected  in  the  solitary  tomb.  Three  days  were 
sufficient  to  expel  a  dynasty  that  had  ruled  for  six  centuries  over 
the  French  ;  but  royalty  sprung  up  again  in  a  new  branch  with 
additional  power. 

"  The  comedy  of  fifteen  years  has  been  admirably  played ;  but 
what  has  been  the  issue  of  the  play  ?  This  play  has  dethroned 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  but  it  has  killed  and  unnerved 
the  male  revolutionary  energies  which  had  placed  France  at  the 
head  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  has  demoralized  both  the 
government  and  the  nation  ;  it  has  exchanged  the  battle-axe  of 
the  Gauls  for  the  cloak  of  the  Jesuits ;  it  has  replaced  en- 
thusiasm with  calculation — genius,  by  cold  reasoning ;  it  has 
stifled  the  grand  republican  and  national  ideas  under  a  heap  of 
beggarly,  mean  half  measures. 

"  The  nations  are  wanting  faith.  We  are  undone  as  a  politi- 
cal body :  we  must  rise  again  as  a  religious  party. 

".The  religious  element  is  universal  and  indestructible;  it  is 
everywhere  and  in  every  thing  ;  it  generalizes  and  unites.  Every 
real  revolution  is  stamped  with  a  religious  character.  The  re- 
ligion which  we  are  called  to  form  is  the  Catholicism  of  man- 
kind— the  universal  association  of  the  nations.  With  the  gos- 
pel in  our  hands,  we  march  towards  the  great  object  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  seek  for  this  new  gospel,  of  which  the  old  one  was 
a  mere  type,  as  man  is  the  type  of  the  whole  mankind. 

"  We  greet,  with  Lessing,  this  approaching  epoch,  in  which 
the  axis  of  the  universe  will  pass  from  God  to  mankind.  We 
shall  march  as  martyrs  upon  that  road  which  has  been  pointed 
out  some  centuries  ago,  until  we  shall  see  accomplished  that  end 
which  is  the  peaceful  association  of  all  mankind  ;  where  there  is 
but  one  God,  one  religion,  one  law  for  all  the  human  species, 
where  the  principle  of  egotism  and  individuality  dies  away  to 
give  place  to  the  principle  of  universal  fraternity.  We  come 
in  the  name  of  God  and  Humanity ;  we  believe  in  an  only  God, 
the  originator  of  all  that  is  living  and  absolute  thought,  of  which 
our  world  is  a  beam,  and  the  whole  universe  an  incarnation. 

"  We  believe  in  one  universal,  unchangeable  law,  from  which 
our  mode  of  existence  is  depending,  which  encompasses  all  the 
possible  physical  and  moral  phenomena,  and  exercises  an  action 
upon  all  the  universe.  We  believe  in  the  association  (social 
reform),  which  is  nothing  but  an  active  faith  in  one  God,  in  one 
law,  in  one  common  end,  as  the  only  mode  of  our  progress. 
Hence,  we  believe  in  the  holt/  alliance  of  the  nations,  as  the 
largest  association  which  we  are  able  to  comprehend,  in  the 
liberty  and  equality  of  the  nations,  without  which  no  alliance 
is  possible,  in  the  nationality,  or  individual  consciousness  of  the 
nations,  and  in  a  holy  father-land,  the  cradle,  the  area,  the  focus 
of  all  individual  exeitions.  When  all  the  altars  of  the  old  world 
will  fall  under  the  efforts  of  the  progressive  endeavours  of  Young 
Europe,  two  altars  alone  will  stand  upright. 

"  On  the  side  of  the  one  will  appear  engraved  with  golden 
letters,  'The  Father-land,'  on  the  other  'Mankind.' 

"  Lofty  ideas  are  the  makers  of  great  nations.  Concentrate 
your  existence  in  one  great  creative  thought;  enlarge  the 
horizon  of  the  masses ;  lift  up  their  conscience,  curbed  down  by 


materialism  ;  show  them  a  higher  mission  ;  baptize  them  anew. 
The  material  interests  originate  but  partial  and  idle  commo- 
tions. 

"  Universal  principles  alone  are  capable  of  producing  a  per- 
manent regeneration.  Study  universal  principles,  then  the 
masses  will  follow  you"*  standard,  'i  he  present  question  is  a 
religious  one.  Analysis  and  anarchy  have  killed  the  energy  in 
the  heart  of  nations :  synthesis  and  unity  of  faith  will  kindle 
their  hearts  with  new  energies. 

"  Then  will  vanish  all  contractions,  which  fill  our  hearts  with 
disgust  and  shame,  which  unnerve  the  partizans  of  progress, 
which  prompt  the  mock  patriots  to  stigmatise  with  the  name  of 
'foreigners,'  those  martyrs  who  roam  in  exile  in  strange  coun- 
tries. With  these  contractions  will  also  disappear  that  retro- 
grade fascination  for  old  names  and  old  theories,  that  hostile 
polemic  of  parties,  that  hatred  of  man  against  man,  of  school 
against  school,  of  journal  against  journal,  and  that  inhospitality, 
against  misfortune  and  exile.  Faith,  which  is  nothing  but  love, 
good  will,  and  intelligence,  will  obliterate  all  that,  and  har- 
monize all  discord,  which  is  the  offspring  of  a  society  without 
social  end,  without  social  unity  ;  which  goes  pregnant  with  a 
new  world,  but  is  incapable  to  bring  it  to  light  for  want  of  a  uni- 
versal principle  of  life. 

"  Some  centuries  ago  the  times  were  also  dark,  the  sky  empty, 
the  nations  strongly  agitated,  or  stupidly  motionless.  Some  na- 
tions disappeared,  whilst  others  arose  to  behold  their  fall.  A 
murmur  was  heard  in  the  world,  a  murmur  foreboding  destruc- 
tion. Heaven  and  earth  both  were  trembling  ;  man  offered  a 
wretched  appearance.  Placed  between  two  infinites,  he  had  no 
conscience  of  the  one  or  the  other,  he  did  not  comprehend  what 
had  passed  before  him,  nor  what  had  to  come.  Men  did  not 
believe  any  more  in  their  God,  nor  in  the  republic.  They  had 
no  belief  of  any  sort.  Society  was  no  longer  in  "xistence.  The 
govemment  was  weltering  in  blood,  or  prostrated  in  debauchery. 
The  senate,  a  mockery  of  the  past  majesty,  existed  only  to  pro- 
tect itself  from  the  tyrant,  to  whom  it  voted  millions  of 
gold,  and  statues.  Pretorians  killed  one  despot  to  elevate  ano- 
ther to  the  throne  .'  Spies,  sophists,  and  the  enslaved  many, 
whose  desires  were  bread  and  public  shows.  There  were  no 
principles  ;  material  interests  were  the  only  objects  of  discus- 
sion. I  he  Father-land  was  no  more.  Brutus's  last  words  were 
'  that  there  was  no  more  virtue  in  the  world  extant.'  Honest 
men  met  a  voluntary  death,  to  avoid  the  contact  with  the  gene- 
ral corruption.  Nerva  allowed  himself  to  die  of  starvation. 
Thraseas  made  with  his  own  blood  libation  to  the  free-making 
Jove.  Philosophy  was  first  scepticism,  then  epicurism,  and 
finally  nothing  more  but  empty  talk.  Poetry  had  degenerated 
in  satire  ;  yet  there  were  moments  in  which  man  found  himself 
desolated  and  forlorn.  Screams  of  terror  interrupted  the  still- 
ness of  the  night.  Men  ran  to  embrace  the  cold  statues  to 
elicit,  as  it  were,  from  the  cold  blocks  of  marble,  some  spark  of 
moral  life,  of  faith,  of  illusions.  Such  were  the  times  to  which 
our's  are  so  much  akin. 

"  Yet,  all  that  was  not  the  agony  of  the  world,  it  was  the 
end  of  one  of  the  evolutions  of  mankind,  after  having  obtained 
the  maximum  of  expansion. 

"  A  great  epoch  was  gone  to  give  place  to  another.  A  new 
regenerating  high  priest  was  to  appear :  he  came  It  was  a  soul 
full  of  love,  full  of  divine  inspiration,  and  of  prophetic  spirit. 
It  was  Christ.  He  had  bent  himself  upon  this  world  ;  which 
had  become  a  corpse,  and  uttered  some  words  of  faith.  He 
took  this  clay  which  had  nothing  more  of  human  but  the  shape 
and  the  power  of  motion,  and  pronounced  some  words  which 
were  never  heard  before — '  love,  sacrifice,  divine  origin.'  And 
the  corpse  rose  up.  A  new  life  circulated  in  the  clay — a  life 
which  all  the  philosophical  systems  could  not  breath  in  its  nos- 
trils. From  this  clay  issued  the  Christian  world — the  world  of 
liberty  and  equality  ;  from  this  clay  issued  the  new  man — the 
typ>e  of  progressive  mankind,  of  general  association.  Walk  in 
faith,  you  who  suffer  for  the  noble  cause  ;  apostles  of  truth, 
you  whose  sacred  endeavours  are  branded  with  the  name  of 
Revolutionists.  What  Christ  has  done,  mankind  will  be  able 
to  do  likewise.     Believe  and  act — action  is  the  word  of  God. 

"  One  day  in  the  sixteenth  century,  some  men  called  inquisi- 
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tors,  who  pretended  to  be  appointed  by  God  himself  to  control 
the  efforts  of  human  intelligence,  and  called  themselves  '  In- 
quisitors,' were  assembled  in  Rome,  to  decree  the  immobility 
of  the  earth.  A  prisoner  stood  before  them  ;  the  beams  of 
genius  sparkled  from  his  eyes ;  he  stood  above  his  times  and 
his  contemporaries ;  he  had  revealed  the  mystery  of  the  world. 
"  It  was  Galileo. 

"  The  venerable  old  man  shook  his  head ;  his  soul  was  revolting 
against  the  violence  of  his  oppressors,  and  yet,  curbed  down  by 
the  monkish  despotism,  he  was  ready  to  retract  the  truth  he  had 
discovered  ;  but,  in  lifting  up  his  hands,  his  fatigued  eyes  beheld 
that  canopy  of  Heaven  in  which  he  had  read  so  often  the  laws 
of  the  universe.  Remorse  stung  his  heart :  a  voice  escaped  in- 
voluntarily from  the  depth  of  his  soul :  he  said  '  eppur  si  move,'' 
and  yet  it  moves. 

"  Three  centuries  have  elapsed.  Inquisitors,  inquisition,  ab- 
surd doctrines  upheld  by  brutal  force,  all  have  disappeared — 
nothing  has  remained  but  the  undeniable  truth  of  the  movement 
of  the  earth  and  the  memory  of  Galileo. 

"  Raise  your  eyes  to  heaven,  ye  children  of  mankind,  and 
read  in  the  stars  '  Indeed  it  is  progressive.'  — Faith  and  action 
—futurity  is  for  us." 


OX  MATTER. 

"  So  man  nennt  Himmel  imd  Erde,  Sterne,  und  Elemente, 
und  Alles,  was  darin  ist,  und  alles,  was  uber  alien  Him- 
meln  ist,  so  nennt  man  hiemit  den  ganzen  Gott." — Bohme. 

If  we  name  heaven  and  earth,  stars  and  elements,  and  all 
that  is  therein,  and  all  that  is  above  all  heavens,  we,  by 
by  so  doing,  name  the  whole  God. 

The  first  notion  of  matter  was  that  of  something  solid.  If  a 
man  advanced  towards  some  phenomena  offered  to  his  eye,  he 
met  with  a  resistance  ;  and  phenomena  which  were  attended 
by  this  sensation  of  resistance,  were  called  solid.  There  was 
a  great  resemblance  between  the  different  sensations  of  resist- 
ance, and  they  all  had  one  quality,  in  common,  that  of  impeding 
progress  ;  hence  they  were  all  supposed  to  be  caused  by  a  sub- 
stance called  matter,  whose  leading  attribute  was  solidity. 

So  far  so  good.  If  by  matter  nothing  more  is  meant  than  a 
something  which  resists,  the  severest  idealist  will  not  dispute 
its  existence.  If  he  runs  his  nose  against  a  wall,  he  is  just  as 
ready  to  admit  that  his  progress  has  been  impeded  by  some- 
thing not  subservient  to  his  will,  as  the  severest  materialist ; 
but  when  the  latter  begins  to  give  matter  attributes  of  which 
none  of  his  sen  ses  have  informed  him,  and  dogmatically  says, 
he  is  warranted  by  those  very  senses  in  so  doing,  the  idealist, 
very  properly,  bids  him  good  bye,  and  thus  two  sects  are 
formed. 

Well,  then,  the  primitive  people  having  found  they  could  not 
walk  through  chalk  cliffs,  nor  run  their  fingers  through  stones, 
said  thej'  were  resisted  by  matter.  But  presently  logic  arose, 
and  found  the  following  proposition  universally  admitted — 
"  Matter  is  solid."  The  logicians  saw  they  could  separate  the 
subject  from  the  predicate,*  and  said,  "  Oh  I  yes,  matter  is 
solid,  but  solidity  is  only  one  of  the  qualities  of  matter.  We 
ask  what  is  matter  itself,  this  thing  which  is  solid  ?" 

From  this  moment  matter  assumed  an  entirely  new  charac- 
ter :  solidity,  instead  of  being  looked  upon  as  the  very  essence 
of  matter,  was  regarded  as  an  inherent  quality  ;  and  then,  an 
adequate  definition  of  matter  was  no  very  easy  matter  to  find. 
It  was  not  solid  in  itself — oh  dear,  no :  solidity  was  only  in- 
herent, and  all  colours,  forms,  &c.  were  only  inherent.     But, 

*  A  proposition  is  said  by  the  logicians  to  consist  of  three 
parts — the  term  expressing  the  thing  spoken  of,  the  term  ex- 
pressing that  which  is  spoken  of  the  thing,  and  the  verb  which 
joins  them.  The  first  of  them  is  called  the  subject;  the  second, 
the  predicate  ;  the  latter,  the  copula.  Thus,  in  "  man  is  an 
animal," — man  is  tha  lubject,  animal  the  predicate,  and  ii  ths 
•gjmla. 


then,  what  the  deuce  was  this  something  in  which   lo  many 
qualities  inhered  ? 

First  of  all,  recourse  was  had  to  analogy.  "Look  at  this 
table,"  said  somebody  ;  "  now  turn  your  eyes  to  this  chair, 
and  finally  look  at  that  board.  They  are  all  wood  in  different 
forms,  but  yet  the  existence  of  wood  does  not  depend  on  the 
existence  of  a  chair,  or  a  table,  or  a  board — no  ;  wood  is  dis- 
tinct from  all  these  forms,  but  yet  is  capable  of  receiving  any 
of  them.  Thus  it  is  with  matter.  Matter  is  neither  solid,  nor 
of  any  shape,  nor  any  colour,  but  yet  it  is  capable  of  receiving 
solidity,  and  shape,  and  colour." 

This  illustration  could  not  fail  to  enlighten  all  who  heard  it. 
They  looked  at  wood  in  all  sorts  of  shapes,  and  if  any  had  been 
lucky  enough  to  have  seen  a  bit  of  wood  of  no  shape  at  all,  he 
would  doubtless  have  been  still  more  enlightened  than  his 
brethren.  We  much  fear,  however,  such  a  highly-favoured 
individual  was  never  found,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 

"  Agreed  !"  I  hear  some  one  cry  out ;  "  we  cannot  see  this 
original  matter,  but  we  can  think  about  it."  Very  good  ;  if 
you  can  think  of  something  neither  possessing  consciousness  nor 
figure,  nor  weight,  not — nor — anything  !  you  have  a  faculty 
I  am  not  so  happy  as  to  possess ;  and,  I  must  own,  your  think- 
ing seems  to  me  very  like  thinking  of  nothing. 

This,  then,  was  said  of  matter.  [T.  must  excuse  us  for  giving 
his  Greek  quotation  in  Roman  type,  for,  however  wise  the 
Greeks  might  be  in  the  use  of  language,  the  Roman  letters  have 
beat  the  Greek  in  universality. — Ed]  "To  proton  hypokeimenon 
dunamenon  hapasas  dechesthai  tas  morphas  en  steresei  men 
estin  hapasown."  (Themistius.) — The  primary  subject,  able  to 
receive  all  forms,  exists  in  a  want  of  them  all — a  proposition 
which  sounds  very  well  in  words,  but  which  really  conveys  no 
impression  whatever.  The  divine  Plato,  who  was  an  idealist 
at  heart,  but  found  the  assumption  of  matter  necessary  to  ex- 
plain his  views  of  the  origin  of  evil,  found  he  had  assumed  some- 
thing rather  difficult  to  apprehend.  He  confessed  it  was 
"  dusalowtotaton,'  by  which  he  meant  it  was  very  hard  for  the 
mind  to  catch,  and,  we  might  add,  TOth  Joe  Miller's  horse- 
dealer,  good  for  nothing  when  caught. 

Still,  however,  not  one  of  them  dreamed  that,  in  thinking  of 
matter,  they  were  thinking  of  nothing — all  imagined  they  had 
some  kind  of  faint  idea.  The  learned  James  Harris,  who  was 
deeply  imbued  with  the  antique  philosophy,  and  who,  by  the 
way,  is  not  half  so  much  read  as  he  deserves  to  be,  says — "  Wo 
gain  a  glimpse  of  it  (the  primary  matter)  by  abstraction,  when 
we  say  that  the  first  matter  is  not  the  lineaments  and  com- 
plexion, which  make  the  beautiful  face  ;  nor  yet  the  flesh  and 
blood,  which  make  those  lineaments,  and  that  complexion  ;  nor 
yet  the  liquid  and  solid  aUments  which  make  that  flesh  and 
blood ;  nor  yet  the  simple  bodies  of  earth  and  water,  which 
make  those  various  aliments ;  but  something  which,  being  below 
all  these,  and  supporting  them  all,  is  yet  different  from  them 
all,  and  essential  to  their  existence." 

This  something,  as  I  before  hinted,  is  so  amazingly  like  tw- 
thing,  that  I  cannot  tell  the  difference  between  them.  Indeed, 
a  cypher  seems  the  most  apt  symbol  to  denote  matter,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  view.  A  nought  [0]  may  be  made  out  to  be 
the  substraction  of  all  nxmibers,  for  if  you  substract  every 
single  one  from  any  number,  0  will  remain,  and  thus  the  first 
matter  is  supposed  to  be  the  residue,  after  deducting  all  sensible 
qualities.  In  the  same  way  0  is  in  itself  no  number,  but  yet 
is  capable  of  having  any  number  added  to  it — e.  g.  0  +  I  =  1 , 
0  +  2  =  2,  and  so  on. 

But  this  0  is  not  a  symbol  of  any  conception — it  is  merely  of 
use  in  arithmetic  and  Algebra,  to  express  the  result  of  certain 
abstract  computations  ;  and  if  we  imagine  we  are  forming  an 
adequate  conception  of"  nothing,"  we  are  tlunking  of  the  little 
round  figure  0,  or  perhaps  the  letters  which  compose  the  word 
"  nothing,"  which  really  are  very  distinct  "somethings." 

Thus  is  it  with  the  primary  matter.  Persons  fancied  they 
could  think  of  it,  when  they  imagined  a  variety  of  different 
forms,  and  then  talked  of  something  common  to  both,  or  when 
they  thought  of  the  word  "  matter,"  or  the  Greek  word  "  hul^.'* 
The  expression  I  used  above,  "  thinking  of  nothing,"  was  not 
intended  to  imjlr  that  a  p*«o'«  ewild  think  *f  notbiBg,  Vut 
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merely  that  he  would  do   so,  if  he  could  think  of  the  first 
matter, — a  power  which  I  utterly  deny. 

The  only  use  of  the  assumption  of  matter  in  modern  times 
(for  Plato's  ethical  use  no  longer  exists),  is  to  explain  the  resist- 
ance we  meet  with  from  external  objects.  That  we  are  resisted 
is  an  indisputed  fact,  and  by  objects  which  are  not  at  the  mercy 
of  our  own  will,  and  this  our  senses  inform  us  daily  ;  but  they 
inform  us  of  nothing  more,  they  give  us  no  insight  into  the 
cause  of  resistance — the  real  resisting  power  may  as  well  be  a 
being  possessed  of  consciousness,  like  ourselves  (and  much 
rather  so,  as  we  may  show  at  some  future  time),  as  an  infinitely 
stupid  and  senseless  matter. 

A  remark  has  just  struck  me,  which  does  not  immediately 
bear  upon  the  subject,  but  as  it  is  connected  with  the  senses,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  inserting  it.  The  sense  of  touch  is  not 
the  only  one  which  manifests  a  resistance  to  our  will, — all  the 
senses  do  the  same.  Thus,  if  we  look  at  a  white  wall,  our  sight 
is  bounded  by  this  whiteness — we  cannot  at  our  will  turn  it 
into  blue.  If  we  look  in  that  direction,  we  must  see  white,  and 
nothing  else.  If  a  cannon  be  fired,  our  sense  of  hearing  is 
bounded  beyond  our  power  of  firing  it,  and  we  cannot,  at  our 
will,  hear  the  sound  of  a  flute  instead.  Hence,  when  I  say  I 
see  a  colour,  I  mean  my  sense  of  seeing  is  bounded  by  that 
colour  ;  and  hence  follows  this  remarkable  corollary : — "  Our 
senses  are  only  of  service  so  far  as  they  curb  our  freedom," 

If  the  Shepherd  has  no  objection,  I  shall  continue  these  sub- 
jects from  time  to  time.  Originality  I  do  not  pretend  to.  The 
opinions  I  put  forth  will  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Greek, 
German,  and  English  philosophers — my  chief  object  being  to 
call  men  to  think,  and  doubt  on  those  subjects  they  hare  most 
taken  for  granted. 

I  shall  conclude  with  the  following  passage  from  Descartes  : — 
"  Quoniam  infantes  nati  sumus,  et  varia  de  rebus  sensibilibus 
judicia  prius  tulimus,  quam  integrum  nostrae  rationis  iisum  ha- 
beremus,  multis  prejudiciis  a  veri  cognitione  avertimur  ;  quibus 
non  aliter  videmur  posse  liberari,  quam  si  semel  in  vita,  de 
us  omnibus  studeamus  dubitare,  in  quibus  vel  minimam  incerti- 
tudinis  suspicionem  reperiemus." — '  Since  we  were  bom  infants, 
and  formed  various  judgments  on  sensible  things,  before  we  had 
acquired  the  mature  use  of  our  reason,  we  are  diverted  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  by  many  prejudices,  from  which  me- 
thinks  we  cannot  liberate  ourselves,  unless,  for  once  in  our  lives, 
we  strive  to  doubt  on  all  those  subjects,  in  which  we  find  was 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  uncertainty.' 

A  TRANSCENDENTALIST. 


Erratum. — Page  19,  2d  column,  21  st  line  from  bottom, 
instead  of  the  italic  word  no  read  see. 


S.  T.  COLERIDGE— GARDEN  TALK. 

Meminisse  Juvabit. 


It  was  on  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  month  of  May,  1824, 
when  the  carriage  drove  us  from  Portland-place  ;  a  thick  mist 
was  spread  likea  veil  upon  the  town,  but  we  had  scarcely  crossed 
the  New- road,  when  the  blue  sky  smiled  like  the  eyes  of  a  hope- 
ful bride  over  the  earth,  and  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun, 
spread  the  glowing  element  over  renewed  nature  :  soon  the  mea- 
dows displayed  their  brilliant  verdure  before  our  view,  and  in  a 
little  while  we  had  crossed  the  plain,  and  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  that  leads  to  Highgate.  While  the  horses  were  panting  in 
mounting  the  hill,  my  friends  pointed  to  the  right,  and  showed 
me  the  summer  residence  of  the  richest  widow  in  the  kingdom  ; 
"  that  is  Mrs.  C.'s  residence,"  said  a  lady  to  me  ;  "  I  think  you 
have  heard  us  speak  of  her,  and  of  the  way  that  she  became  pos- 
sessed of  her  immense  fortune.  He  to  whom  she  owes  her 
wealth,  was  a  relation  of  ours."  "  Surely,"  answered  I,  "  I  have 
heard  of  Miss  M.,"  and  this  is  one  of  those  instances  which  con- 
firms the  opinion  that  England  and  the  English  are  an  enigma 
that  we  foreigners,  are  unable  to  unriddle. 

How  should  I  have  been  astonished  if  I  had  then  supposed 
the  same  lady  wotdd  a  few  years  after  be  aU!«d  to  a  Pe«  of 
thcrcaka! 


In  the  meanwhile  we  had  reached  that  small  place  of  H. 
which  is  called  the  Grove,  and  we  alighted  at  Mr.  Gillman's.  We 
were  introduced  into  a  pleasant  parlour,  where  the  host  and  the 
hostess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.,  received  us  most  cordially.  "  Mr.  C. 
will  be  here  presently,"  said  the  amiable  lady,  "  he  has  told  me 
he  expected  the  visit  of  friends,  who  wished  to  introduce  to  him 
a  foreign  gentleman." 

A  few  minutes  after  Mr.  C.  made  his  appearance.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  impression  he  made  upon  me.  There  is  some- 
thing in  a  man  of  genius  that  reveals  itself  at  the  first  glanca 
to  him  who  has  sympathy  for  that  which  is  grand  or  beautiful ; 
it  inspires  us  with  confidence  and  admiration,  and  makes  us 
feel  as  if  we  stood  near  one  with  whom  we  have  been  connected 
for  years. 

The  conversation  soon  became  very  lively,  and  the  venerable 
poet  soon  began  to  pour  out  one  of  those  torrents  of  eloquence 
which  carry  away  the  attention  of  the  listner,  and  make  him  for- 
get both  time  and  space. 

When  Sir  I.  S.  looked  athis  watch,  he  saw  that  we  had  remained 
there  longer  than  we  intended.  We  then  arose  from  our  seats, 
and  took  leave  both  of  Coleridge  and  the  excellent  couple, 
who,  full  aware  of  the  worth  of  Coleridge,  at  an  epoch  when  the 
fashionable  world  scarcely  knew  his  very  name,  had  received 
him  as  an  inmate  in  their  house,  and  taken  that  care  of  him 
which  dutiful  children  only  take  of  a  respected  aged  parent.  May 
the  idea  of  having  thus  repaired  the  injustice,  and  indifference 
of  our  contemporaries,  towards  one  of  the  most  eminent  ge- 
niuses of  our  age,  fill  their  bosom  with  eternal  bliss  ! 

We  did  not  leave  the  house  without  visiting  the  garden,  which 
was  a  favourite  place  of  our  poet ;  here  he  took  me  under  his 
arm,  and  we  began  to  converse  together  in  German.  Coleridge 
spoke  this  language  quite  correctly,  and  with  a  soft  Hanoverian 
accent.  German  literature  stood  highly  in  his  favour ;  this  sym- 
pathy for  the  German  was  only  equalled  by  his  aversion  for  the 
French.  He  seemed  to  take  so  much  interest  in  me,  that  he 
made  me  promise  to  be  with  him  the  next  day  one  hour  or  two 
before  the  company  which  was  wont  to  visit  him,  did  assemble. 
"  We  shall,"8aid  he  "have  a  private  talk  here  in  thegarden  if  the 
weather  be  fine,  otherwise  you  will  excuse  my  taking  you  in  my 
room,  which  is  my  place  of  rest,  my  study,  and  my  library." 

On  returning  home,  Mrs.  W.  the  sister  of  the  noble  baronet, 
who  introduced  me  to  C,  asked  me  how  I  was  satisfied  with  my 
new  acquaintance.  "  Satisfied,"  answered  I,  "  I  am  delighted, 
enraptured;  Ifind  concentrated  in  him  all  thetalentswhichlhave 
left  with  regret  on  the  continent.  As  a  poet,  he  reminds  me  of 
Schiller,  as  a  philosopher,  he  equals  Schelling,  and  as  a  speaker, 
he  excels  Fichte.  As  far  as  I  could  judge  of  those  different 
talents  combined  together,  he  stands  between  Goethe  and 
Lessing.  I  shall  see  him  to-morrow,  and  I  expect  a  great  treat 
from  a  private  conversation  which  he  promised  me.' ' 

Accordingly  I  went,  and  my  visits  were  repeated  at  least 
once  a  week  for  two  years  running,  when  by  a  series  of  mis- 
haps I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  metropolis. 

I  think  to  do  a  great  service  to  the  literary  world,  to  pubUsh 
through  the  medium  of  the  public  press,  the  recollections  of 
these  most  interesting  conversations.     They  will  form  a  kind 
of  supplement,  and  even  of   commentary  to  C.'s  Table-talk 
and  to  other  publications.  HERMES. 

The  following  letter,  printed  from  the  autograph  of  S.  T.  C, 
shows  at  once  the  intimate  relationship  that  existed  between  the 
writer  of  the  Garden  Talk  and  the  noble  Poet,  and  will  serve 
to  convince  the  public  that  this  author  had  the  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  him  upon  topics  of  the  utmost  importance.  :— 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — For  as  we  both  speak  from  the  heart,  we  will 
both  in  our  occasional  epistolary  intercommunion  employ  the  most 

suitable  vehicle  for  its  utterance,  our  mother  tongues If  ever 

in  my  life  I  wished  to  be  a  man  of  fortune,  if  ever  I  was  out 
of  humour,  and  malcontent  with  my  poverty,  and  with  the  dis« 
pensations  of  Providence,  which  has  made  it  my  fate  to  live  (in 
our  idiomatic  phrase)  '  from  hand  to  mouth,'  or  to  quote  my 
own  words  from  a  poem  published  in  1795,  or  1799,  and  which 
are  as  true  now  as  when  first  written, 

'  I  partaking  of  the  evil  thing, 
With  daily  prayers  and  daily  tcdl, 
RoBwtlng  for  Ibod  my  isflftnty  BtAl^'-—kt. 
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it  has  been  since  I  became  acquainted  with  you.  But  I  am 
in  my  own  country ;  I  have  many  avfom  friends ;  and  I 
have  some  influence,  and  though  ( I  dare  affirm)  disproportion- 
ate to  what  it  ought  to  be,  at  which  you  will  not  wonder  when 
you  know  that  during  five  and  twenty,  I  might  say  thirty  years, 
I  have  been  resolutely  opposing  the  whole  system  of  modern 
illumination,  in  all  its  forms  of  Jacobinism,  and  Legitimatism, 
Epicurean,  (in  our  country  Pelagian)  Christianity,  Pelagian 
morals,  Pelagian  politics,  and  '  casting  my  bread  on  the  wa- 
ters,' yet, '  after  many  days,'  I  have  begun  to  find  it,  and  there- 
fore, I  may  venture  to  add  that  I  have  a  growing  influence. 
Now  be  assured,  that  whatever  I  could  do  for  a  brother,  I  will 
do  for  you.  Nothing  shall  be  lost  for  want  of  effort  on  my 
part.  But  some  time  must  elapse  before  I  can  have  talked, 
consulted,  and  written  to  my  friends,  though  I  hope  shortly  to 
be  able  to  send  you  some  present  and  temporary  assistance.  I 
shall  read  with  great  interest  the  works  you  have  sent  me,  and 
as  soon  as  my  Aids  to  Reflection  have  left  the  Printer's  office 
in  the  shape  of  a  volume,  I  will  send  you  all  such  of  my  works 
as  are  not  out  of  print. 

"  I  now  write  for  no  other  purpose  but  that  dictated  by  theTse- 
lief  that  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  you  to  be  re-assured  that  you 
possess  one  most  sincere  well  wisher  and  sympathising  friend  in 

"S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 
"  Grove,  Highgate,  May  14,  1825. 
"  P.S. — I  am  more  and  more  delighted  with  G.B.  Vico,  and  if  I 
had  (which  thank  God's  good  grace  I  have  not)  the  least  drop  of 
Author''s  blood  in  my  veins  I  should  twenty  times  successively 
in  the  perusal  of  the  first  volume  (I  have  not  yet  begun  the  se- 
cond) have  exclaimed  :  "  Pereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixere. ' 
By  the  bj-e,  when  I  see  you  on  Thursday  I  will  mention  a  set  of 
articles,  on  which  I  myself  for  a  long  time  had  set  my  thoughts, 
a  critical  and  biographical  account  of  the  great  revolutionists 
in  the  intellectual  world,  philosophical  and  religious.  I  am 
pretty  certain  that  I  could  dispose  of  them,  so  as  to  make  it 
worth  your  while,  and  at  more  than  a  common  booksellers 
honorarium  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  other  works  of  ex- 
tensive sale,  and  which  would  not  at  all  prevent  your  afterwards 
collecting  and  publishing  them  in  a  volume.     God  bless  you  I 

mention  my  name  with  aU  respectful  kindenss  to  Mrs. 

"  HERMES." 

JERUSALEM  AND  THE  JEWS. 


The  Pacha  of  Egypt  has  granted  permission  to  the  Jews  to 
assemble  and  worship  God  in  their  own  way,  in  the  "  Holy  city 
of  Jerusalem."  This  took  place  last  September,  and  is  such  a 
novelty  in  the  history  of  that  long  scattered  and  faithful  people, 
that  it  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  national  gathering  of  the 
dispersed  of  Judah.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  gathering  will 
yet  take  place.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  Jews  will  cease  to 
traffic,  as  usual,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  we  think  they  may 
very  soon  have  a  co'intry  and  a  capital  of  their  own,  with  which 
the  whole  people  may  correspond.  If  so,  Jerusalem  will  be 
better  adapted  for  the  acquisition  of  information,  from  all  na- 
tions, cities,  and  tribes,  than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  It 
may  yet  be  queen  of  cities.  "  And  thou,  oh  tower  of  the 
flock,  the  strong-hold  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  unto  thee  shall 
it  come,  even  the  first  dominion."  So  wrote  a  Jewish  prophet, 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy seems  not  improbable  even  at  the  present  time.  What 
a  noveltj"-  it  would  be  in  the  History  of  London  Docks  and 
Steam  Navigation,  to  see  the  London  Jews  embarking  for  the 
Holy  City,  every  man  with  his  bullock  or  calf  of  a  year  old  at 
his  side,  to  offer  to  the  Lord  as  a  burnt  offering,  and  to  the 
priests  as  a  sweet  smelling  savour  ! — novelty  indeed  !  But, 
although  Jerusalem  is  open  to  them.  Mount  Zion  is  not  theirs, 
and  the  Lord  will  not  accept  of  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices 
from  any  other  place.  They  must  be  content  with  synagogues 
for  a  while. 

BURKISM.— CURIOUS  RELIGION. 


first  and  most  sacred  duty  to  God  is  the  strangling  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures. They  are  a  large,  secret,  and  respectable  so- 
ciety, and  in  every  respect,  but  this  one  peculiarity,  are  good, 
amiable,  and  intelligent  people.  Like  all  other  sects,  however! 
they  have  orthodox  and  heretical  doctrines  amongst  them,  and 
one  of  their  controverted  points  is,  whether  they  are  at  liberty 
to  spare  a  victim,  when  the  omens  or  auspices  of  their  supersti- 
tion are  favourable.  The  modern  heretics  say  yes,  and  the 
pious  and  evangelical  party,  who  espouse  the  opposite  opinion, 
ascribe  to  this  degenerate  apostacy  the  persecution  and  active 
inquisition  of  the  British  Governemnt,  which  now  threaten  their 
total  extinction.  Their  defence  of  their  conduct  is  by  no  means 
amiss.  They  say  that  all  their  victims  go  straight  way  to 
heaven,  and  they  have  as  great  an  abhorrence  of  common  mur- 
der as  other  people.  They  have  also  their  martyrs  and  special 
divine  judgments  npon  their  enemies,  which  would  make  a  cu- 
rious appendix  to  Fox's  Martyrology. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS  AND  READERS. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  s  religious  sect  in  India  called  Thugs,  whose 


Several  of  our  Correspondents  have  complained  of  the  second 
part  of  the  Shepherd,  as  being  unnecessary,  and  merely  in- 
creasing the  price  to  no  purpose.  We  mean  to  humour  them, 
next  Number,  by  taking  it  away,  and  charging  twopence.^ 
However,  they  are  much  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  addi- 
tional sheet  has  enlarged  the  price.  We  announced  the  Shep- 
herd at  threepence,  before  we  thought  of  the  second  sheet,  and 
we  meant  to  make  an  experiment  of  threepence  for  four  Num- 
bers, with  only  eight  pages.  The  additional  sheet  has  been 
entirely  gratuitous.  It  is  also,  in  our  opinion,  useful,  inasmuch 
as  it  consists  of  light  reading,  which  has  a  tendeney  to  remove 
sectarian,  national,  and  provincial  prejudices,  and  open  the 
heart  to  universal  and  liberal  principles.  It  is  calculated  to 
captivate  the  attention  of  those  who  are  not  dispesed  to  en  ter 
into  the  niceties  of  abstract  speculations.  It  is  useful  for  chil- 
dren and  the  mothers  of  families,  who  would  not  read  a  page  of 
our  metaphysical  and  theological  disquisitions,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  we  shall  offend  many  by  its  discontinuance.  But, 
as  the  Shepherd  is  our  principal  charge,  we  do  not  hesitate  a 
moment  which  party  to  please  and  displease.  We  meant  to 
have  printed  a  variety  of  really  useful  little  works,  with  edito- 
rial comments  at  the  end  of  each — not  professing  to  give  new 
productions,  which  are  not  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  com- 
mon libraries,  as  one  of  our  Correspondents  complains,  but 
such  as,  collected  together  in  one  volume,  would  exhibit  a  mass 
of  admirable  moral  instruction,  in  conformity  with  our  own 
principles.  One  Correspondent  even  complains  of  the  cover 
and  advertisements.  We  shall  never  yield  upon  that  point. 
The  cover  keeps  the  work  clean,  and  surely  no  one  will  begrudge 
us  the  opportunity  of  issuing  a  few  advertisements — those  who 
do,  are  not  friends. 

We  shall  make  no  farther  alterations.  We  commend  and  en- 
trust the  work  to  God  and  the  people ;  and  whatever  be  its  fate, 
WE  are  not  the  party  that  shall  utter  a  complaint.  We  have  no 
shadow  of  doubt  that  principles  similar  to  ours  will  rapidly 
grow  ;  iJideed,  we  see  the  dawning  of  them  throughout  the  whole 
press.  They  have  not  yet  got  a  designation,  or  a  form,  but 
they  break  out  on  every  side,  and  from  men  of  all  parties,  when- 
ever a  large  and  promiscuous  assemblage  of  individuals  is  ad- 
dressed. No  man  can  address  the  public  in  the  name  and  spirit 
of  an  exclusive  of  any  sort,  whether  it  be  Catholic,  Protestant, 
Jew,  Infidel,  or  Atheist.  He  must  throw  a  veil  upon  all  such 
peculiarities  of  creed,  and  assume  the  spirit,  if  not  the  name  of 
a  Universalist,  if  he  ivishes  to  touch  the  chords  of  sympathy  that 
blend  the  feelings  of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  human  beings  into 
one.  This  single  fact  is  enough  for  us  ;  it  is  an  omen  of  ulti- 
mate success  ;  indeed,  it  is  a  proof  that  though  unknown  as  a 
creed,  or  profession  of  faith,  Universalism  really  exists  in  the 
human  heart,  concealed  by  the  artificial  systems  of  men,  but 
ready  on  all  public  occasions  to  shed  forth  its  generous  beams, 
and  extinguish  the  glimmering  tapers  of  petty  sectism  for  a 
time.  It  comes  forth  at  times  to  show  its  power  :  by  and  bye 
it  will  reign. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SHEPHERD, 

May  be  called  Pantheism,  Universalism,  or  Catholicism,  or  by  any  other  word  which  expresses  Universality. 

Pantheism  implies  that  every  thing,  great  or  small,  good  or  evil,  wise  ot  foolish,  is  the  result  of  the  active  and 
conscious  operation  of  the  Universal  Male  (Spirit)  in  co-operation  with  the  Universal  Female  (Matter).  Conse- 
quently, all  doctrines,  systems,  customs,  and  morals  positively  originate  in  God  and  Nature  (jointly),  and  form 
component  parts  of  a  system  of  progressive  training  for  mankind. 

But  the  only  true  religion  is  the  acknowledgment  of  this  fact,  and  the  retirement  of  faith  and  worship  within  the 
true  sanctuary  of  the  heart  and  mind. 


THE  DELUSIONS  OF  SCIENCE. 

Therb  is  a  very  great  difference  between  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge. Knowledge  is  compatible  with  vice  and  licentiousness. 
AVisdoni  is  the  source  of  virtue  and  happiness.  There  are  ig- 
norant men  who  are  wise,  and  men  of  learning  who  are  fools. 

Science  is  obtained  by  reading,  and  hearing  lectures.  Wis- 
dom is  obtained  by  experience,  and  the  dictates  of  fine  moral 
feelings.  A  man  who  is  destitute  of  fine  moral  feelings  may 
acquire  great  knowledge,  but  how  can  he  learn  wisdom  ? 

It  is  the  rage  of  the  present  day  to  teach  science  to  the 
people — that  is,  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  astronomy,  geo- 
logy, chemistry,  and  political  economy.  It  is  well  that  they 
should  know  these  things,  but  let  them  not  exaggerate  the 
amount  of  happiness  to  be  derived  from  them. 

The  knowledge  of  astronomy  will  not  produce  any  ameliora- 
tion of  a  man's  condition.  It  will  not  improve  his  moral  nature, 
nor  quiet  the  heavings  of  an  agitated  mind.  It  may  please  a 
man's  vanity  to  think  that  he  knows  more  than  another  man, 
and  this  greater  knowledge  may,  perhaps,  give  him  greater 
power,  and  in  some  rare  instances  may  lead  to  promotion.  But 
this  is  merely  a  pecuniary  ^aew  of  the  matter,  whilst  no  other 
moral  effect  has  followed  than  what  would  have  been  produced 
by  a  bag  of  sovereigns.  The  same  may  be  said  of  every  known 
science.  It  is  not  knowledge  but  moral  feeling  which  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

Science  in  the  aggregate  has  ameliorated  the  condition  of 
mankind.  By  the  aid  of  astronomy  and  mathematics  we  na- 
vigate the  ocean  with  safety.  By  the  aid  of  chemistry  we 
increase  the  comforts  of  domestic  life,  in  facilitating  and  im- 
proving the  different  operations  of  art.  By  the  aid  of  medicine 
we  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  our  nature.  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  moral  character  or  physical  condition  of  any  indi- 
vidual is  improved  by  acquiring  a  mere  knowledge  of  these  sub- 
jects. Science  is  a  trade.  Men  live  by  mathematics,  as  they 
live  by  making  stockings,  and  the  stocking-weaver  and  the 
mathematician  would  both  prove  a  benefit  to  each  other, 
thoxigh  each  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  other's  employment. 
They  might  meet  together  in  this  ignorance  at  the  social  board, 
and  be  happy ;  but  could  they  be  happy  without  fine  moral 
feelings  ?  No  !  If  one  were  possessed  of  bad  feelings,  both 
would  be  miserable.  But  which  of  the  two  would  have  the  best 
moral  feelings — the  scientific  mathematician  or  the  unscientific 
stocking-maker?  You  cannot  tell !  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  science  is  of  no  moral  use  to  any  man  individually. 


But  if  science  is  of  no  moral  use  to  the  individual,  what 
would  be  the  use  of  teaching  science  publicly  to  the  nation  ? 
what  would  be  the  use  of  substituting  scientific  lectures  for 
sermons  on  Sunday  ?  Would  they  improve  the  feelings  of  the 
people  ?  Not  a  whit.  Science  is  merely  a  task  for  the  intellect. 
The  intellect  is  not  the  chief  seat  of  pleasure,  it  is  a  sort  of  en- 
velop which  surrounds  the  moral  sense,  through  which  lan- 
guage and  ideas  must  pass  to  affect  and  electrify  the  latter  ; 
but  if  the  intellect  only  is  addressed,  and  the  living  source  of 
pleasure  and  pain  is  forgotten,  vain,  vain  are  your  public  instruc- 
tions, empty  are  your  halls  of  science,  scattered  is  the  flock 
which  you  foolishly  thought  to  have  gathered. 

You  may  repeat  a  fine  moral  sentiment  a  hundred  times,  and 
still  give  pleasure.  There  is  a  sort  of  music  in  it  which  delights 
the  soul ;  it  is  like  a  national  air,  it  fires  the  imagination.  It  pro- 
duces pleasure,  not  by  conveying  knowledge,  but  by  an  inward 
excitement,  which  animates  our  own  natures.  It  is  not  so  with 
science.  After  the  curiosity  is  gratified  by  the  knowledge  of  a 
fact,  the  power  of  the  fact  to  please  or  excite  is  lost ;  it  is  dry 
prose  ;  there  is  no  music  in  it ;  it  cannot  bear  frequent  repeti- 
tion. 

Let  us  fancy  for  a  minute  or  two  such  a  congregation  of  the 
faithful,  as  some  of  our  material  philosophers  would  rejoice  to 
collect  into  a  millennial  church.  Scientific  lectures,  of  course. 
A  little  balm  also  will  be  necessary  for  the  afflicted,  for  even 
the  Owenites  do  not  expect  to  triumph  over  death  so  easily  as 
they  have  triumphed  over  hell.  There  is  also  a  weariness,  an 
ennui  occasioned  by  the  monotony  and  mechanism  of  life,  of 
which  the  finest  feelings  are  most  susceptible  •,  and  if  these  evils 
are  created  by  the  mind,  they  are  so  much  the  more  real,  inas- 
much as  they  defy  the  drugs  of  the  apothecary,  and  the  science 
of  the  material  physician.  How  are  these  enemies  to  be  scien- 
tifically attacked  ?  Astronomy  won't  do.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
talk  to  an  unhappy  wretch  of  the  magnitude  and  number  of  the 
stars,  or  the  rapidity  and  regularity  of  the  planetary  movements. 
The  sick  stomach  nauseates  food.  Botany,  geology,  chemistry, 
phrenology,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  entomology,  would  be 
equally  useless.  But  suppose  the  priest  of  materialism  were  1k) 
lecture  on  the  properties  of  matter,  surely,  then,  he  would  pro- 
duce some  effect.  Show  the  people  that  a  living  man  was  merely 
a  congregation  of  atoms,  just  as  an  old  cheese  is  a  congregation 
of  mites — that  the  soul  was  nothing  but  one  of  those  mites 
which  had  got  the  better  of  the  rest,  and  kept  them  all  in  their 
proper  place  by  the  law  of  chemical  affinity — that  at  death  the 
congregation  is  dismissed,  and  the  mites  all  separate ;  or  prove 
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■to  tliem  that  organization  is  the  soul,  and,  consequently,  there 
is  no  soul  at  all — that  when  their  friends  die,  they  are  for  ever 
lost,  and  that  hope  which  extends  beyond  the  confines  of  this 
life,  is  a  miserable  delusion.  Suppose  he  comforts  the  afflict- 
ed and  the  dying  with  these  words,  and  extinguishes  the 
finest  poetrj-  of  the  mind,  by  subduing  every  feeling  which 
tends  to  exalt  humanit}^  and  extend  the  sphere  of  its  hopes  be- 
yond the  present  life,  and  the  miserable  planet  in  which  it  is 
imprisoned.     What  a  scientific  effect  it  would  produce  ! 

And  suppose,  just  for  the  sake  of  a  contrast,  that  in  the  same 
ndghl)ourhood  another  church  is  erected,  in  which  the  system 
of  instruction  is  entirely  different,  in  which  science  is  not  for- 
mally taught,  but  only  occasionally  employed  to  illustrate  and 
impress  great  moral  lessons  and  poetical  sentiments.  Suppose 
the  utmost  liberality  of  feeling  is  inculcated,  and  the  Creator  is 
represented  as  the  affectionate  parent  of  all,  having  varied  in- 
finitely their  natures,  opinions,  and  pursuits,  and  placed  them 
in  a  world  of  suffering,  merely  to  give  them  a  short  experience 
of  the  nature  of  evil — but  that  in  the  end  His  wisdom  and  Ilis 
goodness  would  be  justified  to  our  full  satisfaction  in  the  re- 
demption of  all — that  death  is  merely  a  transition  from  pain 
to  pleasure,  from  limited  enjoyment  to  fulness  of  joy — that 
friends  are  not  eternally  separated  by  the  King  of  Terrors — 
that  the  Prince  of  Life  is  superior  in  power  to  the  Prince  of 
Death,  and  that  "though  sorrow  should  reign  for  a  while,  joy 
Cometh  in  the  morning  !"  What  an  wttscientific  effect  this 
would  produce ! 

Yet  this  latter  church  would  continue  for  ever  to  be  better 
filled  than  the  former.  Why  ?  Because  there  is  more  wisdom 
in  it.  Its  cordials  are  richer  ;  it  goes  beyond  the  intellect ;  it 
searches  the  very  reins ;  it  establishes  itself  in  the  heart. 

Ah  I  but  supjjose  the  scientific  system  were  to  employ 
dancing  and  music,  and  other  innocent  and  social  amusements 
to  allure  the  people,  and  enchain  their  affections!  Aye!  Sup- 
pose they  were  !  and  suppose  the  other  congregation  were  to 
do  the  same,  Avhat  tlien  ? 

Oh  !  but  the  scientific  system  would  attract  to  itself  all  the 
talent  and  worth  of  the  countrj' !  It  would  !  Why  has  it 
never  done  so  ?  Is  it  not  because  science,  like  any  other  trade, 
will  go  where  the  largest  and  best  market  is,  and  the  merely 
scientific  system  of  popular  instruction  is  unable  to  rise  very 
high  in  the  scale  of  number  and  magnitude? 

But  so  far  from  agreeing  with  the  opinion,  that  this  scientific 
system  would  attract  more  talent,  we  affirm  that  the  noblest 
talent,  the  finest  moral  feelings,  the  most  elevated  sentiments, 
would  be  cultivated  by  the  other,  for,  in  addition  to  all  the  mere 
prose  knowledge  which  science  conveys,  it  would  communicate 
the  poetic  elevation  of  mind  which  can  alone  be  produced  by  a 
religious  feeling,  when  it  has  been  divested  of  the  bigotry  of  in- 
tolerance, and  the  slavish  fear  of  an  angry  God  and  His  fiery 
furnace. 

Science  will  never  supersede  religion  in  Sunday  popular  in- 
struction. Science  is  too  limited  in  its  sphere  of  thought ;  it 
addresses  the  intellect  only.  But  it  ought  to  be  a  sociated  with 
religion.  It  is  a  sieve  through  which  nothing  will  pass  but  that 
which  is  in  harmony  with  Nature's  laws,  and  though  it  cannot 
supply  the  place  of  religion,  nor  satisfy  the  religious  feeling,  it 
is  well  calculated  to  put  false  religion  to  the  test,  and  bring  to 
light  the  hidden  mysteries  of  Providence.  Religion  must  come 
through  this  sieve. 

But  it  is  not  the  vulgar  smattering  of  philosophy  that  can 
produce  this  happy  result.  There  is  as  much  ignorance  of 
6cie»ce  amongst  the  liberals  as  of  religion  amongst  the  church- 
goers. One  man  reads  two  or  three  of  the  first  chapters  of 
Mirabeau,  on  matter  and  motion,  and  he  sets  up  as  a  philosopher. 
He  begins  business,  like  a  pedlar,  with  a  quarter  of  a  Imndred  of 
qmilla,  a  quire  of  Bath-post,  and  a  pound  of  tea,  and  he  calls 
himself  a  merchant.  He  gives  his  opinion  of  the  British  policy 
with  regard  to  the  Russian  and  Turkish  trade — the  eflfect  of 
the  opening  of  the  tea  trade  upon  the  commerce  of  this  country, 
and  of  the  suppression  of  the  unstamped  on  the  consumption  of 
paper.  Another  learns  the  number  and  names  of  the  phrenolo- 
gical faculties.  He  gets  a  cast  for  half-a-crown,  and  hears  a 
phrenological  lecture.  He  is  now  quite  primed  and  loaded  ;  he 
talks  of  science,  organization,  qnd  the  properties  of  matter.     It 


is  all  clear  as  day-light,  he  M'onders  at  his  former  ignorance  ;  and 
now  his  e^'es  are  opened  to  perceive  that  religious  people  are 
either  knaves  or  fools,  for  how  is  it  possible  that  they  can  be 
blinded  by  any  thing  but  self-interest  to  the  important  facts 
which  he  knows  ?  He  is  now  a  man  of  science,  but  for  all  that 
he  would  be  ])uzzled  to  work  the  rule  of  three,  or  a  simple 
equation  :  he  does  not  even  know  a  right  from  an  acute  angle. 
lie  does  not  even  understand  how  a  man  can  measure  the  dis- 
tance of  the  moon  without  going  there.  But  he  believes  it,  be- 
cause it  is  science.  Yet  the  men  who  cultivate  and  teach  this 
science  are  fools,  because  they  do  not  see  his  philosophy  of 
matter  and  motion.  This  man  laughs  at  those  who  believe  what 
they  do  not  understand,  yet  he  himself  does  the  same.  He 
believes  in  mysteries  and  ridicules  mystics.  He  cannot  admit 
the  idea  of  a  directing  Providence  and  Omnipresent  Spirit  of 
Nature,  but  he  is  marvellously  in  love  with  the  idea  of  matter 
making  men  and  women,  and  all  other  animals,  male  and  fe- 
male, after  their  kind,  without  knowing  what  it  is  doing. 

This  is  what  we  call  a  hallucination,  a  sort  of  scientific  super- 
stition, a  delusion  of  a  man  who  has  been  disgusted  with  vulgar 
religions,  and  not  considering  that  in  the  progress  of  society,  false 
religions,  like  false  sciences,  necessarily  precede  the  true,  tired  of 
the  search,  he  takes  the  royal  road  to  knowledge  at  once,  and 
contents  himself  with  that  most  luminous  of  all  creeds, "  Chemi- 
cal Action." 

A  well  known  Atheist  in  London  (M'e  do  not  mean  Mr.  Carlile) 
being  asked  at  a  scientific  lecture  which  he  delivered,  how  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  organization  could  be  produced,  without  a  cre- 
ating mind  to  govern  the  universe,  replied  in  our  hearing,  "  By 
a  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances  !"  Another  once  re- 
plied to  the  same  question,  "  by  an  effort  of  nature,"  i.  e.  by  an 
effort  of  an  unconscious  power.  Another  replied,  that  he  thought 
the  doctrine  of "  chemical  affinity"  could  account  for  it  all! 
These  tlirte  individuals  were  clever  men,  men  of  considerable 
information,  but  yet  men  who  thoroughly  despised  the  religious 
world  for  their  irrationality,  and  descanted  most  triumphantly 
on  the  demonstrations  of  Science  !  If  fanaticism  has  made  a 
tragedy  of  religion,  materialism  has  made  a  farce  of  philosophy, 
A  very  ludicrous  doctrine  is  believed  by  some  modern  materi- 
alists respecting  creation.  They  imagine  that  Nature,  whom 
some  of  them  regard  as  half  alive  or  in  a  dozing  state,  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  wa«  at  a  loss  how  to  accomplish  creation 
at  first.  She  ceuld  not  make  man  at  once  ;  shehad  not  got  the 
idea  of  such  a  perfect  mechanism,  and  moreover,  it  was  beyond 
her  power  to  execute  if  she  had,  therefore  she  began  with  cockles, 
snails,  and  small  vermin,  to  lay  a  foundation,  and  in  process  of 
time  she  got  up  to  the  larger  animals.  But  in  going  upwards 
she  evidently  made  a  mistake,  and  got  tired  of  her  work  when 
she  came  to  tfce  elephant,  she  then  retreated,  took  hold  of  the 
simian  or  monkey  race,  polished  it  up,  and  brought  forth  man 
the  king  of  beasts.  This  very  argument  was  personally  used  ia 
reply  to  us  by  a  professor  of  anatomy.  He  was  not  an  Atheist 
altogether.  His  Nature  was  a  sleepy,  drowsy,  careless,  indifferent 
sort  of  nondescript,  that  wrought  by  a  sort  of  necessity  which 
was  its  master.  He  said  that  the  type  of  man  was  seen  in  all 
the  inferior  animals,  that  the  resemblance  of  ^efive  fingers  and 
Jive  toes  were  even  to  be  found  in  the  hoofs  of  horses  and  cattle, 
from  which  he  concluded  that  nature  had  been  fumbling  and 
blundering  away  at  this  number  five,  until  at  last  she  got  a  set 
of  fingers  and  toes  to  please  her !  This  gentleman  is  an  en- 
dowed professor  of  anatomy,  and  a  man  well  known  and  re- 
spected in  the  scientific  world  !  We  know  another  very  talented 
gentleman  in  London  who  holds  a  similar  opinion.  But  we 
can  scarcely  tell  whether  he  is  an  Atheist  or  not.  We  think  his 
God  is  more  like  a  somnambulist  than  any  thing  else.  As  for  the 
common  class  of  Infidels,  they  are  as  infinitely  diversifiedas  the 
Christian  sects.  And  yet  they  seem  all  to  agree  in  this,  that 
science  can  satisfy  every  rational  mind. 

For  heaven's  sake  let  us  have  a  little  common  sense  along 
with  it.  Common  sense,  without  science,  will  be  more  socially 
and  morally  useful  than  science  without  common  sense.  TI*e 
poor  peasant  who  herds  sheep  aid  black  cattle  on  the  sides  of 
Snowdon,  who  rides  on  a  merlin  without  saddle  or  bridle,  stimip 
or  halter,  and  does  not  know  B  from  a  bulls  foot,  will  reason 
more  logically,  more  rationally,  and  more  conclusively  on  many 
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important  questions  of  natural  relijjion,  than  -even  an  endowed 
professor  of  science.  There  is  a  wisdom  even  in  ignorance,  in 
barbarism,  in  savagism,  wliich  God  has  preserved  in  being  to 
put  philosophy  to  shame. 


MISCELLANEA  CURIOSA. 


Account  of  a  man  who  stibmitted  to  be  buried  aliue  for  a  month, 
at  Jaisu'mer,  in  the  East  Indies  ;  and  ivho  teas  dug  out  alive 
a-t  the  expiration  of  that  period.  Abridged  from  the  Indian 
Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical  Hcience.  (Ca  cutta,  1  fJSO'.^ 


Dame  Nature  is  continually  gratifying  our  appetite  for  the 
strange  and  wonderful ;  manifesting  her  unbounded  capabilities, 
and  displaying  her  freaks  and  fancies  in  the  most  unaccount- 
able ways,  puzzling  alike  to  the  learned  and  unlearned.  Thus 
she  entices  man  to  study  her  laws  more  intensely,  to  unlock 
her  hidden  secrets,  and,  ultimately,  to  confess  that  she  is  under 
the  direction  of  one  to  whom  nothing  is  impossible.  For  this 
end  she  is  continually  working  miracles  ;  not  those  only  which 
her  ordinary  phenomena  present  to  our  senses  every  day,  but 
in  occurrences  and  productions  so  completely  at  variance  with 
all  the  systems  under  which  philosophers  have  arranged  her 
laws,  that  man  is  compelled  to  confess  how  little  >.e  yet  knows  of 
her  mysteries.  A  week  or  two  ago  we  were  astounded,  in  this 
country,  with  the  discovery  that  she  could  produce  living  insects 
from  pulverised  flints ;  and  now  we  are  even  more  wonder- 
struck,  at  leaning  that  in  India,  that  land  of  wonders,  she  has 
brought  forth  a  man  capable  of  sustaining  life  for  a  month,  al- 
though bricked  up  in  a  tomb  for  the  whole  of  that  time  !  This 
miracle  is  described  in  the  Indian  Journal,  by  a  Lieut.  A.  H. 
Boileau,  an  Engineer  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Ser- 
vice ;  and  his  testimony  is  corroborated  by  Captain  Trevelyan, 
of  the  Bombay  Engineers,  and  of  Lieut.  Macnaghten,  of  the  5th 
regiment  of  Light  Cavalry. 

It  appeals  that  this  singular  being,  who  allows  himself  to  be 
buried  alive  for  weeks  or  months,  by  any  person  who  will  pay 
him  handsomely,  is  a  young  man  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
born  near  Karnaul.  By  long  practice  he  has  acquired  the  art 
of  holding  his  breath,  and  stopping  the  interior  opening  of  the 
nostrils  with  his  tongue.  He  abstains  from  solid  food  for  some 
days  previous  to  his  interment,  so  that  he  may  not  be  inconve- 
nienced by  the  contents  of  his  stomach  while  pent  up  in  his  nar- 
row grave.  The  place  in  which  he  was  buried  at  Jaisulmer,  is  a 
small  building,  twelve  feet  by  eight,  built  of  stone,  and  in  the 
floor  was  a  hole  about  three  feet  long,  two  and  a  half  wide,  and 
the  same  in  depth,  in  which  he  was  placed  in  a  sitting  posture, 
sev.'n  up  in  a  bag  of  cloth,  so  that  the  white  ants  and  other  in- 
sects might  not  easily  molest  him.  His  feet  were  turned  inwards 
towards  the  stomach,  and  his  hands  pointed  inwards  towards 
the  chest.  Two  heavy  slabs  of  stone  were  placed  over 
him ;  the  door  of  the  house  was  then  built  up,  and  guards 
were  placed  outside  to  prevent  collusion  or  deception.  At  the 
expiration  of  a  full  month,  the  walling  up  of  the  door  was  broken, 
and  the  buried  man  was  dug  out  of  his  grave.  He  was  found  in  a 
perfectly  senseless  state,  his  eyes  closed,  his  hands  cramped  and 
powerless,  his  stomach  shrunk  very  much,  and  his  teeth  jam- 
Hied  so  fast  together  that,  before  a  little  water  could  be  poured 
down  his  throat,  his  mouth  was  obliged  to  be  forced  open  with 
an  iron  instrument.  He  gradually  recovered  his  senses, 
and,  though  presenting  an  appearance  of  extreme  emaciation, 
his  spirit  was  good,  and  his  confidence  in  his  powers  una- 
biited.  In  proof  of  this,  he  told  Lieut.  Boileau  and  Cap- 
tJiin  Trevelyan  that  they  might  bury  him  again  for  a  twelve- 
montli  if  they  pleased  !  It  is  said  that  he  has  undergone 
the  process  of  burial  and  disinterment  six  or  seven  times.  In 
one  instance,  at  Pokhur,  he  was  suspended  for  thirteen  days  in  a 
wooden  chest,  hung  from  the  ceiling,  which  he  says  is  the  best 
method  of  putting  his  powers  to  the  test,  as  the  box  is 
open  to  inspection  on  all  sides,  and  the  white  ants,  &c., 
can  be  better  excluded  from  getting  at  his  body  while  he 
renminsin  a  state  of  insensibility.  Lieut.  Boileau  says  that  he 
fully  believes  that  the  man  is  no  impostor,  but  that  he  really  pos- 
sesses the  powers  described.  For  seven  or  eight  days  preceeding 


the  burial  at  Jaisulmer,  the  man  lived  entirely  upon  milk,  regu- 
lating the  quantity  so  as  to  sustain  life,  whilst  nothing  remained 
to  give  employment  to  the  excretory  organs.  Lieut.  Boileau  un- 
derstood tiiat  the  man  soon  regained  his  strength  :  and  that, 
being  disiippointed  in  not  receiving  the  promised  reward  from  his 
patron,  he  had  stolen  a  camel  and  decamped.  'J'his  generous 
patron  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Muharawul  of  Jaisulmer, 
who  certainly  deserved  a  similar  inhumation  by  way  of  teaching 
him  humanity.  Our  newspapers  have  recently  teemed  with  de- 
precations of  the  enormity  of  one  of  our  theatrical  managers 
pandering  to  a  vitiated  taste  by  hiring  a  female  to  risk  her  life 
by  ascending  an  inclined  rope  in  one  of  our  playhouses.  What 
would  they  say  to  the  spectacle  of  burying  a  man  alive  ! 

'1  he  editor  of  the  Journal  quoted  remarks,  that  until  farther 
information  be  obtained,  it  might  be  precipitate  to  theorize  on 
the  probable  means  by  which  this  extraordinary  creature  main- 
tains the  mastery  over  the  functions  of  life,  tie  states  that  it  is 
now  well  known  that  the  slavesin  South  America  exert  the  power 
of  forcing  the  tongue  into  the  pharynx,  and  retaining  it  there  to 
obstruct  respiration  and  occasion  death,  when  desirous  of  com- 
mitting suicide. 

As  in  some  way  relevant  to  the  preceding  subject,  we  in- 
sert a  few  notes  from  Dr.  Willich's  Encyclopajdia,  Art.  Am- 
phibia. Dr.  W.  observes,  that  inquisitive  physiologists  havo 
advanced  the  idea  that  man  may  by  art  be  rendered  amphibi- 
ous, and  thereby  be  enabled  to  live  under  water  as  well  as  the 
beaver  or  turtle  ;  because  the  foetus  in  ulero  lives  without  air, 
and  the  circulation  is  continued  by  means  of  the  oval  hole  (fo- 
ramen ovule)  if,  therefore,  this  important  opening  could  be  pre- 
served after  the  birth  of  the  cliild,  the  same  useful  faculty  might 
still  remain.  He  considers  that  by  gradually  accustoming  young 
cl.ildren,  soon  after  their  birth,  to  suspend  their  breath  one  e, 
or  oftener,  in  a  day,  increasing  the  duration  of  the  experiment 
with  every  attempt,  theblood  might  at  length  be  directed  to  cir- 
culate through  its  original  passage  ;  which,  by  several  trial  s, 
cautiously  repeated,  would  no  doubt  remain  sufficiently  lub  ri- 
cated,  and  never  again  be  closed  in  the  ordinary  maimer  in. 
which  we  find  it. 

This  is  an  ingenious  speculation  :  but  we  are  fearful  the  poor 
child  undergoing  such  a  gradual  accustomment  as  the  Doctor 
speaks  of,  would  be  even  in  greater  hazard  of  its  life,  than  those 
infants  are  whose  parents  subject  them  to  a  cruel  dislocation  of 
all  their  limbs,  for  the  express  purpose  of  maldng  dwarfs  and 
monsters  of  them  for  exlubition,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  a  practice 
which  is  said  to  be  by  no  means  rare,  especially  in  Italy. 


A  few  days  ago  we  read  an  account  of  a  somewhat  similar 
case  of  torpidity  in  puppies.  It  was  extracted  from  the  Tyne 
Mercury.  The  puppies  had  been  immersed  half  jin  hour  in  wa- 
ter, and  then  buried  in  a  dung  hill,  they  were  all  alive  22  hours 
after.  But  Dr.  Franklin's  fly  is  much  more  marvellous  still. 
It  had  been  soaked  for  twenty  years  in  a  pipe  of  wine,  and  on 
being  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  flapped  its  wings  and 
flew  away  without  even  evincing  the  symptoms  of  intoxication. 
Two  years  ago  The  Omnibus,  a  Neapolitan  paper,  contained  an 
account  of  a  Diver  in  Naples,  called  Lorenzo  Giordano,  a  na- 
tive of  Fiumara,  in  Calabria,  who  is  able  to  remain  six  hours 
under  the  water  in  the  deepest  places,  and  to  walk  at  the  bot- 
tom at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour.  Mother  Nature  is  alwa3's 
playing  some  prank  to  make  philosophei-s  stare  vacantly  at  each 
other,  more  especially  those  sages  who  are  so  very  dictatorial 
in  telling  the  world  what  is,  and  what  is  not  contrary  to  Na- 
ture. If  Mr.  Hume's  philosophy  be  correct,  if  it  be  more  pro- 
bable that  the  witnesses  are  mistaken  in  their  testimony,  than 
that  the  fact  is  true,  i.  e.,  if  it  be  more  probable  that  other  men 
are  liars,  than  that  Mr.  Hume's  experience  is  fallacious,  then 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  report,  and  you  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  looking  tolerably  wise  by  merely  curling  the  lip, 
making  a  contemptuous  sneer,  giving  a  sagacious  shake  of  the 
head,  and  thus  disposing  of  the  matter.  Many  people  get  cre- 
dit for  wisdom  and  shrewdness  by  this  trick.  As  wo  are  not 
ultra  liberals,  however,  we  shall  say  a  little  more  upon  the  sub- 
ject.    What  we  mean  to  say,  however,  is  a  digression. 

What  becomes  of  the  man  himself  all  this  while  ?   Is  he  ccn- 
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scious  or  unconscious  ?  Does  he  dream  or  not  ?  There's  the 
rub ! 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Monthly  Beview  there  is  contained 
a  review  of  a  book  by  Dr.  Bendel,  giving  an  account  of  a  na- 
tural somnambulist,  who  often  remained  in  a  fit,  twenty,  thirty, 
and  even  forty  hours,  and  went  through  all  her  domestic  duties, 
read  and  sang,  and  saw  in  the  dark,  and  yet  was  fast  asleep,  and 
when  she  awoke,  had  no  consciousness  or  remembrance  of  what 
she  had  done  ;  she  even  learned  to  play  at  backgammon  in  her 
sleep,  beat  a  most  experienced  player,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
game  when  awake.  There  is  a  similar  account  of  another  by 
Dr.  Dyce,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  Vol.  9.,  and  there  is  a  case  recorded  of  a  girl  in 
Stirling,  who  in  this  state  talked  like  a  philosopher,  explained 
the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  language  and  ivith  a 
felicity  of  illustration  of  which  she  was  incapable  when  awake. 
We  might  adduce  a  hundred  different  cases  of  merely  natural 
somnambulists,  who  all  present  this  one  invariable  peculiarity 
— viz.,  that  when  they  awake,  they  are  utterly  unconscious  of 
what  they  have  done  in  sleep.  They  are  therefore  called  by 
medical  men  "  cases  of  double  consciousness."  They  seem  to 
have  two  natures,  when  asleep  they  remember  all  they  have 
said  and  done  on  former  occasions  in  sleep,  but  when  they  are 
awake  they  remember  nothing  they  have  said  or  done  in  sleep. 

Now  here  is  proof  positive  that  the  whole  world  of  expe- 
rience and  medical  science  confesses  to  be  literally  correct; 
that  the  mind  may  be  busily  engaged  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed  for  any  given  space  of  time,  then  suddenly  lose  every  ves- 
tige of  remembrance  of  its  saj'ings  and  doings,  when  its  every  day 
sensibility  returns.  May  not  this  have  been  the  case  with  the 
Hindoo  ?  His  own  evidence  is  of  no  use.  Jane  Rider,  Dr. 
BendePs  patient,  wrote  a  letter  to  her  mother  when  she  was 
asleep,  yet  in  24  hours  after  she  might  have  taken  her  oath  con- 
scientiously that  she  had  not  written  the  letter.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  this  miserable  shrivelled  Hindoo  whilst  bodily  he  was 
sitting  coiled  up  in  a  hole  and  tied  in  a  sack,  was  mentally  re- 
velling in  fairy  fields  of  vision,  where  neither  the  fear  of  white 
ants,  nor  the  want  of  money  beclouded  the  sunshine  of  the 
rivid  enchantment.  When  they  dug  him  up  and  rubbed  his 
stomach,  and  forced  his  jaws  open,  and  poured  some  of  the  life 
of  this  world  into  his  throat,  the  enchantment  ceased,  and  the 
memory  vanished  along  with  it. 


VESTED  RIGHTS. 


The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  distribution  of  patron- 
age : — 

His  son-in-law.  Dr.  Percy,  Finsbury  prebend.  1,513/.  per  an- 
num ;  Chancellorship  of  Salisbury,  84/.  per  anmim  ;  and  fines 
from  1811  to  1834,  30,000/.  (Bishopsboume,  R.  1,240/.  ;  re- 
signed when  appointed  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  2,585/.)  ;  held  by 
vested  interests. 

His  nephew,  T.  Manners  Sutton,  Great  Chart  R.  668/.; 
Tunstal,  R.  479/.  ;  which  he  holds  with  thesubdeanery  of  Lin- 
coln, 1,840/.  per  annum  ;  in  all,  2,987/. ;  all  held  by  vested  in- 
terests. 

"  It  is  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  son-in-law 
To  a  very  magnificent,"  &c. — Shield. 

R.  Croft,  son-in-law.  Archdeaconry  of  Canterbury  and  Pre- 
bend, 900/.  ;  Cluffe  at  Hoo,  R.,  1,297/. ;  Saltwood,  R., 
784'.     Total,  2,981/.     All  of  which  are  held  by  vested  interests. 

Bishop  of  Ely,  eldest  son.  Chancellor  and  Prebend  of  Ely, 
800/. ;  Liverington  R.,  2,099/. ;  Gunthorpe  R.,  634/.  ;  Littlebury 
(sinecure),  24/.  Total,  3,457'.  (besides  fines  5,000/.)  All  of 
which  are  held  by  vested  interests. 

His  youngest  son.  Prebend  and  Registrar  of  Diocese,  700'. ; 
Feltwel,  R.,  1,207/. ;  Littleput  V.  1,487/.  Total,  2,764'.  All 
held  by  vested  interests. 

His  son-in-law  (Fardel),  Prebendary  ofEly,  650'. ;  Wis- 
beach,  1,779/.  ;  Waldbeach,  474'.     Total,  2,903/. 

"  Who  would  (not)  Fardels  bear  ?" — Shakspeare. 
**  Godliness  is  great  gain." 


A    PUZZLE. 

Some  time  ago,  and  somewhere,  we  do  not  know  when,  and  we 
know  not  where,  we  read  of  a  sudden  judgment  inflicted  on  a 
man  who  was  cursing,  swearing,  and  profaning  the  name  of 
God.  Whilst  the  blasphemy  was  warm  upon  his  tongue,  and 
his  hearers  were  only  wondering  what  new  conceit  of  impiety 
would  come  next,  he  fell  lifeless  on  the  earth.  Whether  this 
was  a  fact  or  not,  we  know  not,  and  it  matters  not  for  the  moral 
which  we  distill  from  it.  A  few  days  ago  a  Coroner's  Inquest 
was  held  on  a  woman  who  died  suddenly  in  Leicester-square, 
when  in  the  act  of  saying  her  evening  prayer,  before  going  to 
bed,  according  to  her  usual  custom. 

These  two  cases  are  cinrioush'  antitheticaL  We  remember 
well  the  religious  comments  on  the  former.  It  was  an  awful 
judgment,  a  clear  case  of  Divine  vengeance  on  a  hardened  sin- 
ner !  But  what  will  you  make  of  the  latter  ? — a  judgment  too .' 
"  No,  indeed  !"  says  the  pious  Puritan,  "it  was  merely  an  in- 
vitation to  the  devotional  spirit  to  partake  of  a  more  perfect  in- 
tercourse with  the  God  whom  it  addressed." 

But  the  reasoning  of  the  Puritan  may  easily  be  inverted 
without  doing  violence  to  any  of  the  rules  of  logic.  We  may 
suppose  the  Deity  in  the  former  case  to  say,  "  This  fellow  is 
very  much  dissatisfied  with  my  providence  in  this  life  ;  he 
really  despises  my  name  and  character  ;  I  shall  take  him  to  a 
world  where  he  shall  see  me  in  fairer  colours,"  and  in  the  lat- 
ter, "  This  woman  is  everlastingly  praying  to  be  redeemed  from 
her  own  evil  heart.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  her  heart 
but  by  death — I  shall  cut  the  thread  of  life,  and  let  her 
out" — (snap).  These  two  reasons  are  quite  as  good  as  those 
quack  inventions  of  priestly  manufacture  which  shake  the  nerves 
of  the  timorous.  Swearing  and  cursing  are  abominable  vices, 
and  only  practised  by  the  lowest  in  moral  and  intellectual  rank, 
but  they  have  really  produced  a  mere  trifle  of  evil  in  compari- 
son of  that  vulgar  and  delusive  vice  of  formal  prayer,  by  the 
patronage  and  encouragement  of  which  priestcraft  thrives,  bi- 
gotry is  nourished,  and  religious  melancholy  and  madness  dis- 
seminated over  the  country. 


SOMEWHAT  HORRIBLE. 

The  reverend  author  of  a  litlle  work  called  Medicina  C^erioa, 
in  a  note  upon  the  treatment  of  the  dying,  says,  "  In  an  instance 
known  to  the  author,  a  gentleman  was  supposed  to  be  dead, 
when  he  was  only  in  a  trance,  but  unable  to  move  or  speak,  and  it 
was  only  by  a  violent  effort  occasioned  by  the  horror  which  he 
experienced  when  the  persons  were  preparing  to  put  him  into  his 
coffin,  that  he  was  able  to  make  his  case  known,  and  to  recover." 
In  this  case  there  must  have  been  all  the  symptoms  of  death, — 
viz.,  cold,  cessation  of  respiration  and  pulsation,  and  conse- 
quently of  circulation,  and  yet  this  apparent  death  co-existetl 
with  a  state  of  consciousness.  Evidently  the  amount  of  life, 
or  conscious  being,  cannot  be  determined  by  the  power  of 
the  will  over  the  members  of  the- body. 


FERNEY. 
Fernby,  the  final  residence  of  Voltaire,  and  hitherto  a  speciea 
ofshrine  for  literary  pilgrimage  and  idle  curiosiiy,  has  been  sold 
by  auction.  The  new  proprietor  is  about  to  convert  it  into  a 
beet-root-sugar  manufactory.  The  little  chapel  which  the  in- 
fidel philosopher  erected  to  the  Deity,  and  which  bore  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Deo  erexit  Voltaire,"  is  to  be  turned  into  a  stable  or  a 
cow-house.  Had  the  estate  been  converted  into  a  wholesale 
slaughter-house,  the  interpreters  of  prophecy  might  have  made- 
something  of  it,  but  what  will  they  say  to  a  sugar  manufactory  ? 
"  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  sweet- 
ness ;"  and  what  will  they  say  to  the  cow-house  ?  "  Is  the  milk 
of  the  word  to  flow  from  the  temple  of  Deism  and  Infidelity  ?'" 
But  what  ^vill  they  say  to  the  stable  ?  Why  !  Christ  himself, 
the  God  of  this  world,  to  whom  all  power  is  given,  was  bom  in 
a  stable.  A  stable  was  the  first  Christian  church.  After  all, 
we  can  see  no  Divine  judgment  or  retribution  in  it — but  the 
Dissenters  will. 
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OLD  GRANDMAMMA; 

OR,   OUR    VBNERABLK    ESTABLISHMKNT. 


In  the  month  of  October  last  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  his  vi- 
sitation charge,  made  an  acknowledgment,  such  as  very  rarely 
indeed  escapes  the  lips  of  a  high-church  partizan.  "  It  is  noto- 
rious," he  said,  "  that  two-thirds  of  the  lay  patrons,  who,  at  the 
present  day,  hold  tlie  greatest  portion  of  church  livings,  design 
their  sons  or  near  relatives  for  their  own  benefices,  and  they 
are  sent  to  college  and  educated  expressly  for  the  purposa." — 
This  is  an  episcopal  confession,  and,  evidently,  not  a  voluntary 
one.  It  is  extorted  by  the  rack  of  public  agitation,  and  by  the 
increase  of  public  intelligence,  which,  in  these  days,  by  means 
of  official  investigations,  bring  all  the  secrets  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  to  light.  There  are  about  10,708 
benefices  in  the  Church  of  England  (in  the  last  returns),  the 
patronage  of  which  is  distributed  as  follows  : — The  crown  has 
the  presentation  of  952  ;  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  1,248; 
deans  and  chapters,  &c.,  787  ;  dignitaries  and  ecclesiastical 
corporations,  1,851  ;  universities,  &c.,  721 ;  private  owners, 
5,09G  ;  municipal  corporations,  53.  According  to  the  1  39th 
clause  of  the  Municipal  Corporations'  Act,  this  latter  number 
must  be  sold,  it  not  being  considered  consistent  with  English 
orthodoxy  that  a  corporation  of  citizens,  elected  by  the  people, 
should  possess  the  right  of  nominating  a  clergyman.  The  53 
will,  therefore,  most  probably  be  bought  up  by  the  lay  patrons, 
thus  swelling  the  list  of  lay  benefices  to  5,1 49.  But  the  crown, 
and  its  ministers  and  parasites,  are  also  /ay  patrons,  for,  al- 
though the  king  be  proclaimed,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  "head 
of  the  church,"  he  is  merely  an  honorary  clergj'man,  aad  his 
council,  who  exercise  the  right  of  royal  advowson,  do  it  in  the 
same  spirit,  and  for  the  same  domestic  purposes,  as  if  the  right 
was  hereditary  in  their  own  persons.  The  patronage  of  the 
Bishops  is  not  more  pure  and  disinterested  than  that  of  the 
laymen;  and  that  of  the  universities  is  well  known  to  be  of  a 
peculiarly  party  character,  which  looks  chiefly  to  ttie  preserva- 
tion of  the  tithes  and  offerings,  according  to  ancient  usages. 
The  whole  church,  therefore,  is  under  the  patronage  of  pure 
selfishness.  The  people  have  not  the  slightest  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  her  affairs,  except  the  solitary,  honorary  distinc- 
tion of  granting  or  refusing  the  levy  of  a  church-rate  !  The 
church  is  merely  a  nest  for  the  aristocracy,  guarded  by  super- 
stition, and  the  mask  of  sanctity  with  which  the  clergy  have 
contrived  to  cover  its  moral  deformities.  It  is  for  this  reason 
solely  that  the  rich  and  the  great  of  this  world  are  now  ranged 
on  her  side,  whilst  the  poor,  to  whom  the  gospel  was  especially 
sent,  to  give  them  "  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the  gar- 
ments of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness,"  are,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  her  declared  and  determined  foes.  After  eighteen 
hundred  years'  experience,  it  is  really  yet  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  Christianity  has  been  of  any  service  to  the  poor  man  ! 
They  who  profess  to  be  the  teachers  of  truth,  and  patterns  of 
morality,  who  are  called  the  heralds  of  salvation,  the  ministers 
of  the  sanctuary,  the  followers  and  the  representatives  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  and  condescending  Jesus,  are  now,  alas  !  no- 
thing but  the  sons  and  nephews,  the  eleves  and  tutors  of  a  proud 
aristocracy,  who,  along  with  the  rights  of  political  legislation, 
have  also  usurped  the  direction  and  control  of  the  metaphysical 
opinions  of  the  mass  of  the  population.  But  political  Chris- 
tianity is  no  more  like  true  Christianity  than  the  Ptolomaic 
system  is  like  true  astronomy.  It  is  merely  a  corrupt  piece  of 
craft,  the  offspring  of  successive  ages  of  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical intrigues  having  a  specious  appearance  of  conformity  with 
the  Christian  doctrine,  but  unable  to  abide  the  test.  True  reli- 
gion is  that  of  the  heart,  whose  virtues  are  not  esteemed  by  the 
rich  and  the  learned,  and  the  men  of  property  and  interest 
alone,  but  commend  themselves  to  the  admiration  of  all  classes, 
ai«i  especially  the  poor.  Nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
make  religion  contemptible  than  to  make  a  trade  of  it.  Virtue 
itself  would  lose  its  character,  if  a  set  of  men  were  paid  from 
public  imposts  for  its  exhibition.  These  words  alone,  "  that 
fellow  is  paid  for  it,"  would  be  sufficient  to  throw  suspicion  on 
all  his  conduct.  It  is  only  when  it  is  spontaneous,  the  pure 
emanation  of  the  soul,  without  any  perceptible  interested  mo- 


tives of  a  pecuniary  nature,  that  Virtue  appears  in  its  universal 
character,  and  commands  the  respect  and  adoration  of  everif 
religious  sect.  There  is  nothing  we  respect  in  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  more  than  his  noble  ambition  of  preserving  this 
disinterestedness  of  character.  He  refused  contributions,  and 
supported  himself  by  his  own  labour.  He  levied  no  rent,  he 
exacted  no  tithe,  he  begged  no  offering  ;  but  he  made  tents  for 
his  own  support,  and  under  the  name,  character,  and  dress  of 
an  artizan,  a  working  man,  he  revolutionized  the  world.  There 
never  was  a  greater  man  than  Paul  ;  and  yet  how  humble  and 
independent  I  The  first  Christians  raised  the  church  by  humi- 
lity ;  their  followers  substituted  pride  and  vain  glory ;  and 
these  will  bring  the  Jezebel  they  have  enthroned  to  an  igno- 
minious end.  Revolution,  under  every  name,  sliape  and  cha- 
racter, will  multiply  around  her,  and  pick  her  very  bones.  The 
skeleton  will  be  seen  in  due  time. 


CONVERSION  OF  BUCKHARDT,  the  TRAVELLER, 
TO  THE  MAHOMETAN  FAITH. 


When  I  contemplate  the  monstrous  absurdities  believed  by 
Christian  sects,  Methodists,  Calvinists,  Ranters,  Jumpers,  aic, 
I  am  not  much  surprised  that  our  priests  should  have  trembled 
for  their  hierarchy,  their  tithes,  &c.,  at  the  more  rational  system 
of  Mahomet,  and  have  had  recourse  to  the  falsities  and  misre- 
presentations, which  I  have  exposed,  to  keep  it  from  being  fairly 
seen  by  their  followers.  My  surprise  is  still  less  excited  when 
I  find  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  talented  and  learned  man 
going  over  to  the  Mahometan  faith.  The  celebrated  traveller, 
Buckhardt,  who  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
after  the  most  careful  inquiry  and  mature  deliberation,  turned 
Mahometan,  and,  amidst  the  circle  of  his  Christian  friends,  died 
one.  It  appears  that  he  was  instructed  in  the  Mahometan  faith, 
and  converted  to  it  by  a  learned  effendi  at  Aleppo,  and  that  he 
there  publicly  professed  it,  and  underwent  a  close  examination 
into  his  faith,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Mahometan  tenets  near 
Mecca,  when  he  performed  his  pilgrimage  to  that  place,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  ever  after  claimed  the  title  of  Hadji. 
His  conversion  seems  to  have  been  sincere,  though  generally, 
I  think,  concealed  from  his  Christian  friends. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  be  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  wh« 
now  (May,  1829)  holds  a  respectable  situation  under  the  Bri 
tish  Government — but  whose  name  I  have  not  authority  to 
give — who  told  me  he  was  present  with  Buckhardt,  a  very  little 
time  before  he  died,  when  he  was  gravely  assured  by  him  that 
he  was  really  a  Mahometan,  and  would  die  one.  His  anony- 
mous biographer,  in  his  posthumous  work,  gives  an  account  of 
his  death,  but  carefully  avoids  saying  a  word  on  the  subject  of 
his  religion.  He  probably  knew  that  if  the  truth  came  out,  the 
sale  of  his  book  would  be  ruined  by  the  calumnies  of  the 
priests.  But  one  sentence  escapes,  which  is  sufficient  to  con- 
firm what  I  have  said  :  "  He  died  at  a  quarter  before  twelve 
the  same  night  without  a  groan.  The  funeral,  as  he  de- 
sired, was  Mahometan,  conducted  with  all  proper  regard  to  the 
respectable  rank  which  he  held  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives." 
******* 

He  seems  to  have  had  no  interest  to  prejudice  him  in  favour  of 
Mahometism,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  thouglit  it  necessary  to 
conceal  it  from  his  Christian  employers,  from  whom  he  received 
his  support.  Among  other  amiable  trails  recorded  of  this 
Apostate  Infidel,  as  he  will  be  called,  he  reduced  himself  to 
absolute  and  complete  poverty,  by  giving  up  his  patrimonial 
inheritance  (one  thousand  pounds)  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
mother. 

The  confidence  which  the  Mahometans  have  always  shown 
in  the  justice  of  their  own  cause,  as  close  examination  must 
convince  any  one,  is  very  remarkable.  I  refer  my  readers  to 
the  case  detailed  above  of  the  Mogul  in  India,  to  the  mode  in 
which  they  have  always  tolerated  the  Christian  religion,  in 
Greece,  and  the  other  countries,  which  they  have  conquered, 
and  lastly,  to  the  fact  taking  place  at  this  time,  that  the  Grand 
Seignior  and  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  have  sent  great  numbers  of 
their  y  oung  men  to  be  educated  in  London  and  Paris,  without 
exhibiting  any  fear  of  their  principles  of  religion  being  shaken. 
f^IIiffffin's  Life  of  Mahomet, 
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AGRICULTURAL     LABOUR— DIVISION    OF   PRO- 
PERTY. 

MAr.THUS,    GODWIN,    AND    SADLER. 

Agricultural  skill  and  science  have  been  brought  into  acti- 
vity by  means  of  large  farms.  Small  farmers  have  not  capital  suf- 
ficienttoefFectimprovemcnts  in  theart  of  agriculture.  "  Where," 
asks  Mr.  Young,  "  is  the  little  farmer  to  be  found  who  will 
cover  his  whole  farm  with  marl  at  the  rate  of  100  or  l.iO  tons 
per  acre  ? — who  will  drain  all  his  lands  at  the  expense  of  two 
or  three  pounds  an  acre  ? — who  will  pay  a  heavy  price  for  the 
manure  of  towns,  and  convey  it  thirty  miles  by  land  carriages  ? 
— who  will  float  his  meadows  at  the  expense  of  £.5  per  acre  .' — 
who,  to  improve  the  breed  of  his  sheep,  will  give  1000  gui- 
neas for  the  use  of  a  single  ram  for  a  single  season  ? — who  will 
send  across  the  kingdom  to  distant  provinces  for  new  imple- 
ments, and  for  men  to  use  them  ? — who  will  employ  and  pay 
men  for  residing  in  provinces  where  practices  are  found,  which 
they  want  to  introduce  into  their  farms  ?  At  the  very  mention 
of  such  exertions,  common  in  England,  what  mind  can  bo  so 
perversely  formed  as  to  imagine  for  a  single  moment  that  such 
things  are  to  be  effected  by  little  farmers  ?  Deduct  from  Agri- 
culture all  the  practices  which  have  made  it  flourishing  in 
this  island,  and  you  have  precisely  the  management  of  small 
farms." 

This  is  all  true  enough,  but  it  is  also  true,  and  a  melancholy 
truth  it  is  at  present,  whatever  it  may  turn  out  to  be  in  future, 
that  this  flourishing  of  Agriculture  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
the  diminution  of  the  labourers  wages. — ( Davies''  Tables.) 

But  why  should  it  be  so  ?  "Why  should  a  workman's  labour 
be  one  half  less  valuable  now,  than  in  the  14th  centur3',  when 
the  soil  is  bringing  forth  food  for  at  least  four  times  the  number 
of  inhabitants  ?  The  man's  labour  is  still  necessar^y,  the  improve- 
ments do  not  altogether  supersede  it,  and  whenever  it  isrequired, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  should  be  paid  as  formerly.  There 
must  either  be  more  competition,  more  labourers  in  the  field,  or 
the  masters  must  be  defrauding  their  servants,  by  withholding 
the  wages  of  labour. 

There  are  more  labourers  in  the  field,  and  considering  that 
improvements  and  machinery  are  substitutes  for  human  labour, 
there  are  more  than  seem  to  be.  The  machine  that  docs  the 
labour  of  six  men  is  equal  to  six  additional  labourers.  The 
wages  are  divided  amongst  men  and  machine,  and  the  machine- 
makers  become  an  additional  portion  of  the  agricultural  labourers, 
with  better  wages.  If  the  land,  by  this  additional  labour,  yield 
fourfold  its  former  produce,  it  has  fourfold  its  former  amount  of 
inhabitants,  and  the  distribution  of  food,  by  means  of  large  towns 
and  cities  has  umlergone  a  change  which  puts  an  unequally 
large  share  in  the  hands  of  the  townspeople,  citizens,  and  fee-lo- 
sophers. 

Large  cities  are  supported  by  the  agriculturist,  and  the  larger 
tl.e  city,  the  greater  the  burden.  In  a  country'  without  cities, 
most  men  arc  agriculturists.  AVhen  cities  are  formed,  the  fine 
arts  arise  into  being.  When  thousands  ofpaintcrs,  sculptors,  actors, 
fiddlers,  authors,  printers,  booksellers,  carvers  and  gilders,  toj- 
makers,  coachmakers,  and  innumerable  other  trades  arise  into 
being.  His  an  addi  i  n  to  ih;  family  of  the  ,  anner,  who  has  to 
provide  for  them  all. 

Being  nearest  the  scat  of  power,  where  all  the  wealth  of  the 
country  is  concentrated,  and  from  which  it  pours  forth  again  like 
the  blood  from  the  heart,  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns 
liave  the  fullest  and  quickest  supply  of  money.  The  circulation 
of  money  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  blood — it  is  quickest 
and  stroTigest  in  the  large  vessels,  and  nearest  the  heart.  When 
the  body  of  a  child  increases  in  size,  the  extremities  of  the  blood 
vessels  do  not  increase  in  thickness,  they  elongate  and  shoot 
out  their  infinitely  small  branches  to  the  skin,  but  the  heart  and 
large  veins  and  arteries  become  larger  and  stronger.  You  might 
imagine  a  child  to  grow  as  large  as  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  his 
heart  as  large  as  Gibraltar  rock,  and  his  jugular  vein  as  large  as 
the  Thames  at  Greenwich,  still  the  extremeties  of  the  veins  at 
the  skin  would  be  invisibly  small,  and  would  require  the  aid  of 
the  microscope  to  examine  them.  Thus  it  is  with  society  at 
present,  whatever  may  be  the  case  hereafter.  Cities  increase, 
and  wealth  increases,  and  money  or  blood  increases,  but  still  the 
labourer  at  the  circumference  ic  as  poor  as  ever,  and  it   would 


require  the  aid  of  a  microscope  to  discover  the  wealth   he  pos- 
sesses. 

The  tendency  of  progress  is  to  push  mere  bodily  labour  out 
of  existence  as  much  as  possible.  It  will  not  diminish  drudgery 
by  so  doing,  for  there  is  as  much  drudgery  in  skill  work  as  in 
muscular  work,  but  machinery  is  supplying  the  place  of  muscle, 
and  calling  into  more  general  action  the  latent  skill  of  human 
nature.  You  may  contrive  to  pay  muscle  a  little  better  than  it 
is  now  p;iid,  but  still  it  is  doomed  to  be  superseded  and  hunted 
out  of  its  old  animal  employment. 

The  introduction  of  small  farms  would  restore  this  animal 
employment,  and  reduce  the  size  of  cities  and  towns,  by  em- 
ploying more  muscle,  and  less  skill  and  science  and  art.  This 
would  diminish  the  amount  of  mind  and  of  power,  and  conse- 
quently of  wealth  in  society. 

When  pushed  upon  this  question,  many  of  our  modem  cottage- 
system.-ers  are  apt  to  launch  out  into  praises  of  savage  life  and  old 
rustic  times.  They  paint  imaginary  pictures  of  pastoral,  rural, 
and  spade-digging  felicity,  and  either  believe  them  themselves, 
or  wish  to  impose  them  on  the  faith  of  others.  But  such  visions 
are  merely  prose  run  mad.  The  small  property  system  is  the 
curse  of  society,  whether  in  farming  or  manufacturing.  Small 
masters,  and  limited  means  of  carrying  out  into  practice  the  dis- 
coveries and  suggestions  of  genius  and  science,  are  the  most  for- 
midable obstacles  to  advancement  and  improvement.  We  be- 
lieve it  will  be  found  upon  an  average  that  the  labourers  of  rich 
are  more  bountifully  supplied  than  the  labourers  of  poor  fanners. 
It  is  so  with  the  factories.  Every  working  man  instinctively 
acknowledges  this  truth,  by  giving  the  preference  to  the  service 
of  a  rich  house,  and  an  extensive  business.  Even  the  very 
horses  will  unite  their  testimony  to  the  men's,  deponing  that  they 
are  better  fed  by  the  large,  than  by  the  small  proprietor. 

But  how  are  we  to  get  rid  of  small  proprietors  ?  not  by  small 
fiirms  and  small  factories,  and  small  establishments,  and  poor 
masters  certainly.  The  larger  the  farms,  the  larger  the  fac- 
tories, the  larger  the  establishments,  the  richer  the  masters,  tho 
better  for  the  workmen.  There  are  too  many  masters.  The 
people  want  economy,  there  is  no  economy  like  one  master. 
But  as  this  is  perhaps  too  Utopian  a  proposal,  we  may  infer  that 
it  is  better  to  reduce  the  number  of  independent  masters  than 
to  increase  them. 

When  we  say  that  the  farms  are  too  small,  we  make  no  al- 
lusion to  noblemen's  .and  gentlemen's  estates,  which  are  not 
farms,  but  patrimonies  divided  into  farms.  Were  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  a  farmer,  the  labourers  employed  on  his  land  would  be 
better  paid  and  better  fed  than  they  now  are.  The  Duke  would 
then  be  responsible  for  their  support — at  present  he  is  not.  The 
farmer  takes  a  farm,  and  employs  the  labourer,  so  that  the 
latter,  by  this  transfer  of  proprietorship,  loses  all  the  benefit  of 
the  large  estate.  Were  the  Duke  an  enthusiastic  farmer,  ho 
could  employ  skill  and  science  with  considerable  eft'ect ;  but 
the  tenant,  in  spite  of  his  genius,  is  debarred,  by  slender  means, 
from  effecting  the  improvements  which  he  sees  possible.  There 
are  very  few  large  farms  after  all.  The  average,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Beeke,  are  rented  at  1.50/  per  annum — 
scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  a  farm-yard  in  repair,  and  the  watch- 
dog in  bones.  But  it  is  only  on  such  large  farms  as  those  of 
Coke,  and  other  gentlemen  farmers,  that  agriculture  can  be 
scientifically  practised.  In  the  greater  proportion  of  farms,  the 
land  is  robbed  and  enslaved.  We  would  rather  see  the  land 
divided  into  large  estates,  among  such  men  as  Coke,  of  Norfolk, 
than  parted  into  small  allotments,  as  proposed  by  many.  There 
13  no  end  of  partition  with  an  increasing  population. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  invent  any  practicable  system  of  per- 
manent amelioration,  until  the  subject  of  population  be  advanced 
to  a  science.  It  would  be  easy  to  provide  for  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  empire,  and  to  feed  and  clothe  them  well,  if  it  were  not 
certain  that  this  good  treiitment  would  immediately  increase  the 
number  to  be  provided  for.  Could  the  people  be  taught  to  pre- 
serve &stati  nary  amount  of  number,  by  making  the  births  and 
deaths  to  correspond,  universal  happiness  might  be  the  result — 
and  not  a  hungry  stomach  be  found  in  the  country.  But 
false  religion  and  false  morals  and  false  delicacy  conspire  to 
prevent  this  happy  consummation.  It  is  the  Devil's  own  world, 
and  the  pure  in  heart  are  determined  to  keep  it  so.     In  the 
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genuine  spirit  of  this  purity,  Malthusian  Whigs  have  adopted 
the  penal  check,  preferring  the  tliscipline  of  force  to  that  of 
instruction.  But  they  mitsl  fail  ;  every  system  must  fail  which 
is  not  established  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Even  the  Whig 
Malthusian  check,  however,  will  produce  some  good  results  to 
the  next  generation,  but  much  better  results  might  easily  be 
procured  by  more  moral  and  more  voluntary  means. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  country  produce  sufficient  to  support 
its  inhabitants.  It  should  always  liave  a  large  surplus  on  hand. 
This  lias  never  been  the  case  in  our  land,  even  with  a  half-fed 
population.  Food  for  man  might  be  made  as  common  and 
abundant  as  food  for  sparrows  ;  but  even  this  abundance  would 
1)€  a  dangerous  thing  with  a  rude,  uneducated,  unprincipled 
people.  The  people  must  be  ignorant,  base,  and  unprincipled, 
as  long  as  the  present  system  of  theology  retains  hold  of  their 
minds.  Poverty  goes  hand  in  hand  with  it.  Legislation  will 
never  affect  the  extremities  of  society,  as  long  as  the  pulpit  con- 
tinues to  poison  the  morals  of  the  people  ;  find,  whilst  poverty 
ravages  at  the  suburbs,  there  will  always  be  the  fear  of  poverty 
within  the  walls.  The  civilized  world  is  now,  for  the  first  time, 
settling  down  into  a  state  of  permanent  peace  and  productive 
industry.  The  ravages  of  war,  of  famine,  and  pestilence  are  at 
an  end.  Population  is,  therefore,  increasing  most  rapidly  ;  but 
it  would  increase  with  much  greater  rapidity  were  it  not  for  the 
vast  number  of  individuals  who  are  deterred  from  marriage  by 
motives  of  prudence.  This  creates  an  evil  well  known  in  so- 
ciety, which  MaltLus  calls  one  of  the  checks  of  vice  and  misery 
ordained  by  (Jod.  Sadler  calls  this  impiety  and  blasphemy, 
and  gives  another  cause  to  it.  Both  acknowledge  the  fact.  On 
the  other  hand,  poor  people  marry  and  multiply  exceedingly. 
All  the  increase  comes  from  the  poor ;  tliey  rear  their  children 
without  education,  without  trade,  without  moral  instruction,  or 
example,  because  they  have  not  the  means  of  educating,  ap- 
prenticing, or  moralizing.  These  are  two  opposite  evils.  Were 
the  first  evil  removed,  population  would  increase  :  were  the 
second  evil  removed,  after  the  radical  system,  population  would 
increase  ;  and  were  it  removed  after  the  IMaltliiisian  system,  the 
unmarried  evil  would  increase.  Were  population  to  double 
itself,  as  it  is  calculated  it  would  do  in  a  healthy  state  of  society, 
in  twenty-five  years,  we  should  have  130  millions  in  Britain  in 
7.5  years,  and  in  100  years,  2G0  millions.  But  Sadler  and  God- 
win say  there  is  a  principle  in  Nature  which  checks  population 
Bpontaneoiisly.  True,  there  is  ;  but  that  very  fact  shows  that 
excess  is  an  evil.  There  is  a  principle  in  Nature  which  will 
cure  a  surfeit,  but  it  never  acts  till  pain  is  experienced.  There 
is  a  principle  in  Nature  to  cure  a  sore,  but  it  is  better  to  assist 
Nature  with  a  salve.  Nature  is  our  model ;  we  ought  to  imitate 
her.  If  we  merely  suffer  her  to  act  for  us,  we  shall  be  smartly 
punished ;  but,  if  we  tcork  loilh  her,  she  will  reward  us  for  our 
labour.  The  subject  of  population,  therefore,  we  saj',  ought  not 
to  be  left  to  Nature  any  more  than  the  subject  of  agriculture. 
Malthus,  though  a  priest,  was  a  better  philosopher  than  either 
such  mawkish  Christians  as  Sadler,  or  such  liberal  Utilitarians 
as  Godwin.  Yet  Malthus  only  taught  celibacy  as  the  cure, 
which  is  ultimately  as  bad  as  the  disease.  Celibacy,  &c.  leads 
to  prostitution.  Sadler,  Godwin,  and  vulgarism  lead  to  an  ex- 
cess which  must  be  cured  ultimately  by  emigration  or  banish- 
ment, and  a  revulsion  of  Nature. 

Such  systems  are  too  natural.  Nature  is  a  devil  to  intelligent 
beings,  and  the  greater  the  intelligence  the  more  devilish  she  is. 
There  is  great  wisdom  in  this,  for  it  becomes  a  stimulus  to  in- 
tellectual activity.  Were  Nature  to  plough,  sow,  and  reap, 
the  farmer  would  swill  his  ale  and  smoke  his  pipe.  To  prevent 
this,  Nature  not  Only  refuses  to  do  either,  but  actually  sows  and 
rears  weeds  of  every  description  to  spur  him  to  action.  Na- 
tural systems  are  bad  systems.  Our  grain,  our  fruit,  our  bread, 
our  ale,  are  all  artificial.  Nature  makes  poor  provision  for  a 
savege.  Why,  then,  leave  any  thing  to  Nature  ?  Nature  is 
THB  DKva. 

A  radical  cure  in  religion  and  morals,  with  a  little  legislative 
co-operation,  would  settle  the  business  ;  but  the  one  is  of  no  use 
without  the  other.    Mere  legislation  is  a  contemptibU  delusion. 


ON  THE  UNDERSTANDING. 

My  first  papers  (viz.  "  Idealism,'  in  No.  .3,  and  "O.i  Matter," 
No.  4),  related  exclusively  to  the  senses,  and  the  dogmatical 
assertions  made  by  the  materialists  to  explain  their  impressions. 
They  bath  contained  the  same  subject,  though  it  was  treated  in 
two  different  manners.  The  result  of  both  was  the  same, 
namely,  that  the  senses  merely  manifest  different  kinds  of  re- 
sistances, and  communicate  nothing  of  the  exterior  cause  of  oar 
being  so  resisted. 

Let  us  for  a  while  drop  our  metaphysics,  and  turn  to  our 
grammars.*  Nouns  substantive,  we  shall  find,  are  divided  into 
common  and  proper  names.  A  proper  name  is  oae  that  is  pe- 
culiar to  a  single  individual,  as  S'jcrates  ;  a  connmoa  name,  one 
that  will  serve  to  denominate  several  individuals,  as  man,  a 
name  that  is  common  to  Socrates.  Plato,  Ilermss,  the  Trans- 
cendentalist,  and  all  the  readers  and  writeis  of  the  Shepherd. 

If  we  look  further,  we  shall  find  that  these  common  names 
include  nearly  all  the  substantives  of  a  language  ;  in  fact,  they 
are  the  only  terms  used  at  all  in  a  moral  essay,  unless,  indeed, 
some  remarkable  person  is  adduced  by  way  of  example.  Turn 
to  the  article  Foi  et  Avenir,  p.  28,  and  you  will  see  that  it 
opens  "  The  heart  of  the  friend  of  mankind,''  &c.  There  are 
three  general  terras — heart,  friend,  and  mankind. 

But  our  senses  afford  nothing  to  correspond  with  these  gene- 
ral terms.  They  show  us  Peter  Smith  or  Harry  Jones,t  but  they 
never  exhibit  to  us  "  Man"  in  general.  While  writing  this 
article,  I  have  before  me  three  images  representing  Milton, 
Shakspeare,  and  Homer,  but  I  only  see  those partioular  images, 
and  never  saw  an  image  in  general. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  senses  give  us  no  impression  which  is 
adequate  to  the  wide  meaning  of  t.iese  general  terms.  Well ! 
have  they  no  meaning  whatever  ?  Try.  Say  to  the  veriest 
numskull  of  your  acquaintance,  "  Man  is  Mortal,"  and  you  will 
find  he  perfectly  knows  what  you  mean,  he  never  dreams  that 
there  is  anj'thing  abstruse  in  the  sentence.  Stop  a  bit !  "  He 
knows  your  meaning."  Does  he  see  your  meaning  with  his 
eyes,  does  he  hear  it,  smell  it,  touch  it,  taste  it  ?  No  !  He 
UNDERSTANDS  3'our  meaning. 

Now  let  us  close  our  Lindley  Murray's  Grammar,  and  "  wheel 
about"  to  our  own  metaphysics.  We  find  we  have  a  faculty  call- 
ed the  understanding,  which  busies  itself  about  more  than  the 
mere  impressions  of  the  senses,  it  busies  itself  with  the  mean- 
ing attached  to  general  terms  ;  and  .is  we  cannot  call  that 
which  corresponds  to  such  a  term,  a  se.isation,  we  will  agree  to 
call  it  a  "  conception.'''' 

This  word  "  conception"  is  not  one  of  the  happiest  in  the 
language.  The  German  word  "  Begriff "  is  far  better,  it  signifies 
a  grasping.  Thus  the  conception  attached  to  the  general  term 
man,  may  be  said  to  grasp  or  include  within  itself  the  meanings 
attached  to  such  words  as  Peter  Smith,  &c. 

As  it  is  evident  we  do  not  receive  these  conceptions  from  the 
senses,  let  us  see  how  we  do  get  them.  We  take  a  walk  into  the 
fields,  and  we  see  a  number  of  creatures,  with  lofty  necks,  long 
lieads,  flowing  manes,  and  several  other  particulars.  We  com- 
pare these  creatures  together,  and  find  that  they  have  these  par- 
ticulars in  common,  however  thej'  may  differ  in  size,  colour,  &c. 
We  therefore  do  not  reflect  on  their  differing,  but  merely  their 
resembling  qualities,  and  call  those  who  posesses  the  latter,  by 
the  name  horse,  the  conception  attached  to  which  includes 
under  it  a  number  of  individual  horses,  differing  in  various 
particulars.  Examining  another  set  of  creatures  in  the  same 
manner,  we  give  them  the  common  name  of  oxen,  and  further 
finding  that  the  horses  and  c^'en,  however  they  r.ir.}' other  .vise 
differ,  agree  at  least  in  having  four  feet,  we  again  drop  the  dif- 
fering points,  and  call  both  quadrupeds. 

Thus  we  have  acquired  three  conceptions.  One  of  a  set  of  cre- 
atures wth  flowing  manes,  &c.,  another  of  creatures  with  horns, 


*  I  hope  the  more  learned  readers  of  the  Shepherd  will  not 
be  offended,  at  my  gravely  stating  what  they  may  think  univer- 
sally known,  but  I  assure  them  that  for  many  of  their  fellow 
readers,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  as  simple  truths  as  possible. 

+  Even  this  is  to  be  understood  with  great  qualifications, 
which  however,  are  too  abstruse  to  state  j.t  present. 
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&c.,  and  a  third  including  these  two,  of  four  footed  animalsj 
which  we  denominate  by  the  respective  names  of  horses,  oxen, 
and  quadrupeds. 

Let  us  reflect  a  little.  Have  we  been  passive  informing  these 
conceptions  ?  Have  we  been  calmly  taking  in  all  the  impres- 
sions the  senses  have  given  ?  No.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  been 
dropping  one  sensation,  directing  our  attention  to  another,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  order  in  which  our  senses  received  them.  In 
short  our  minds  have  been  entirely  active.  Here  the  understand- 
ing, by  which  name  we  here  designate  the  power  of  forming 
conceptions,  is  an  active  faculty. 

The  acts  we  have  performed  are  three — comparison,  abstrac- 
tion, and  reflection. 

By  comparison,  I  mean  the  act  by  which  we  brought  to  our 
mind's  view  several  horses  at  once,  for  if  while  looking  at  one, 
we  had  forgotten  the  other,  how  could  we  have  told  whether 
they  resembled  or  differed  ? 

By  abstraction,  I  mean  the  act  by  which  we  removed  or 
"  drew  off"  the  differing  qualities. J 

By  reflection,  that  by  which  we  considered  the  resembling 
qualities,  after  those  that  differed  were  abstracted. 

All  these  acts  were  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  concep- 
tion "  Horse,"  and  the  first  of  these  was  comparison. 

By  comparison,  we  brought  the  individual  objects  together, 
we  brought  them  to  one  view,  to  an  unity. 

And  how  can  I  bring  objects  to  an  unity  ?  Simply  by  think- 
ing of  them  at  the  same  time.  In  fact,  the  expression  "  I 
think,"  implies  "■  I  bring  to  an  unity."  How  could  I  think  of 
a  number  of  individuals  at  once,  mthout  bringing  them  to  one 
view,  and,  as  it  were,  making  them  to  one  object  ? 

An  illustration  will  render  this  easier  to  be  understood.  A 
single  leaf  is  one  leaf ;  this  leaf,  with  the  addition  of  several 
others,  besides  a  trunk,  branches,  &c.,  is  one  tree.  A  multitude 
of  trees  is  one  wood,  and  this  wood,  with  the  addition  of 
houses,  churches,  or  whatever  you  please,  is  one  prospect. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  unity  is  not  a  conception 
gathered  by  abstracting  from  various  particulars,  but  that  it  lies 
at  the  basis  of  our  conceptions.  We  cannot  form  a  conception 
without  previously  comparing,  and  that  is  without  bringing  se- 
veral objects  to  an  unity.  Hence  unity  is  an  innate  con- 
ception. 

So  far  for  the  present,  but  I  have  not  near  done  with  the  un- 
derstanding yet.  I  intend  to  make  my  readers  first  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  Kanfs  knocking  down  stystem,  and  then 
show  how  subsequent  philosophers  have  constructed  out  of  the 
materials  he  has  left.  This  I  shall  do  in  a  manner  hitherto  un- 
attempted.  THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST. 


X  I  use  this  word  in  Kant's  sense,  not  Locke's,  whose  "  ab- 
straction" rather  corresponds  to  our  "  reflection." 
(See  Notices  to  Correspondents.  J 

POOR. 

The  present  system  of  Poor-laws  ia  by  no  means  an  originalidea 
of  the  Whigs.  Its  chief  peculiarities  are  either  copied  from  or 
identical  with  a  system  proposed  by  many  eminent  individuals 
of  ancient  times.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  three  schemes 
by  the  celebiated  Sir  Matthew  Hale  (chief  justice).  Sir  Josiuh 
Child,  and  Mr.  Gary : — 

1st.  That  the  care  of  the  poor  ought  not  to  be  left  to  each 
parish  ;  but  that  every  county  should  be  divided  into  large  dis- 
tricts. 

2nd.  That  in  each  district  proper  buildings  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  poor,  at  the  common  charge  of  the  district. 

3rd.  That  the  poor-rates  of  every  parish,  in  each  district, 
should  be  united  into  one  common  fund. 

4th.  That  in  each  district  there  should  be  established  a  cor- 
poration with  perpetual  succession,  to  whom  the  whole  care  of 
the  poor  should  be  committed. 

5th.  That  each  corporation  should  be  capable  of  taking  lands 
and  goods  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

The  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the  Poor-laws,  in 
1751,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  gives  the  idea 
of  a  Whig  Poor-law  Commission,  in  the  following  style : — ■ 

"  I  can  think  but  of  one  thing  now  which  I  think  might  be 


added,  that  is,  that  commissions  should  be  yearly  issued,  under 
the  Great  Seal,  to  persons  of  the  first  rank  and  eminence  through- 
out the  kingdom,  to  visit  and  inspect  all  the  houses  in  the  seve- 
ral districts,  and  to  report  the  state  of  the  poor  to  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  that  so  any  defect  which  should  be  discovered 
might  soon  be  supplied,  or  any  abuse  meet  with  a  speedy  refor- 
mation. These  persons,  when  in  execution  of  their  office,  should 
be  distinguished  by  some  honourable  ensigns  of  authority,  and 
during  the  continuance  of  their  commission,  should  have  prece- 
dence of  all  persons,  except  the  great  officers  of  state,  for  it  is 
just  that  they  who  humble  themselves  to  this  good  office  should 
be  exalted  in  this  world,  as  they  certainly  will  be  in  the  next.'" 

It  appears  from  this  that  the  writer  imagined  that  the  great 
officers  of  state  would  be  exalted  above  all  other  men  ia  the 
next  world,  and  that  the  Poor-law  commissioners  should  rank 
next  in  order.  We  question  much  if  this  doctrine  will  accord 
with  the  Radical  theology  of  the  present  Eige.  The  deepest  story 
in  hell  is  more  likely  to  be  allotted  to  the  commission  by  the 
ultra- Liberals  of  the  19th  century,  who  seem  more  inclined  to 
send  the  poor  than  the  rich  to  Heaven,  as  it  is  rather  too  hard  a 
lot  to  be  starved  to  death  in  this  world,  and  afterwards  damned 
in  the  next. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  must  beg  the  Transcendentalist's  pardon,  for  the  blunders 
we  have  committed  in  his  tivo  letters ;  the  first,  which  was 
no  instead  of  see,  we  marked  three  different  times  in  the  proof, 
and  the  compositors  sent  it  back,  saying  it  was  no  in  the  manu- 
script. We  had  been  accustomed  to  rely  on  their  judgment  in 
decyphering  manuscript,  and  we  let  it  pass,  it  not  being  conve- 
nient at  the  time  to  refer  to  the  copy.  In  the  last  letter  some 
lines  were  misplaced  after  we  had  read  a  proof.  This,  we  be- 
lieve, was  done  in  haste,  to  make  room  for  the  note.  We  soon 
after  discovered  this  mistake,  and  it  was  corrected  after  a  few 
copies  were  printed  off'.  T.  may  have  a  correct  copy  by  send- 
ing for  it.  "  Substratum  of  all  numbers,"  we  confess  we 
read  "  Subtraction  of  all  numbers,''''  and  it  was  so  altered. 
There  is  seme  in  the  latter  reading,  but  only  an  imperfect 
sense,  and  we  stumbled  over  it.  It  is  easier  to  perceive  a  very 
gross  blunder  than  a  small  one.  But  we  shall  be  more  careful 
in  future.  Indeed  we  ivere  flurried  last  number,  because  for- 
getting that  we  had  to  see  the  work  go  to  press,  we  had  engaged 
to  be  at  home  at  four,  and  were  obliged  to  break  our  engagement 
to  finish  our  work.  What  with  the  motive  to  stay,  and  the  motive 
to  go,  we  resembled  a  Brazilian  Savage  between  a  Catholic  and 
a  Protestant  Missionary,  try  ng  to  please  both  he  pleases  nei- 
ther, and  h  s  therefore  two  battles  to  fight  instead  of  one.  We 
were  in  a  similar  predicament.  The  bottom  of  a  saucepan  was 
burnt,  keeping  our  prtatoes  warm,  we  had  to  apo'ogize  for  that ; 
and  now  we  are  apologising  for  something  much  worse.  We  shall 
see  all  r'lyht  this  week,  and  dine  at  Johnson's  on  Alamode  beef, 
and  a  penny  roll,  rather  than  repeat  the  penance  we  are  now 
performing.  There  was  a  blunder  in  our  first  article  too,  in 
some  copies,  second  page,  a  few  lines  from  the  top,  "  more  ridi- 
culous, '  instead  of''''  less  ridicu'ous. ' 

Unless  it  be  a  controversy  of  a  very  particular  nature,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  admit  it  into  the  Shepherd,  but "  S."  may  satisfy 
his  apetite  for  Logomachy,  or  any  other  species  of  theologi- 
cal controversy,  by  attending  the  Society  at  72,  Newman-street, 
on  Sunday  evenings.  He  will  be  quite  as  comfortable  there  as 
at  church,  and  there  are  no  dead  men  s  bones  in  the  vaults  be- 
neath. Neither  do  they  wrestle  with  the  Lord  in  player,  but 
set  to  work  just  like  a  Quaker's  meeting,  when  the  spirit  it  at  it. 

The  "  Gallery  of  Pantheism"  in  our  next, 

Thote  of  our  reader*  wh«  are  not  supplied  with  copies  of  the 
first  volume  of  ike  Shepherd,  or  whose  sets  are  imperfect,  can  be 
provided  with  single  numbers,  or  complete  copies,  Ihrough  the 
medium  of  their  respective  agents.  We  printed  a  considerable 
quantity  for  stock,  and  the  demand  has  never  ceased;  hut  since 
the  announcement  of  the  second  volume,  an  unusual  stimulus  Aas 
been  given  to  the  sale  of  the  firsts 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SHEPHERD, 

May  be  called  Pantheism,  Universalism,  or  Catholicism,  or  by  any  other  v  ord  which  expresses  Universality. 

Pantheism  implies  that  every  thing,  great  or  small,  good  or  evil,  wise  or  foolish,  is  the  result  of  the  active  and 
conscious  operation  of  the  Universal  Male  (Spirit)  in  co-operation  with  the  Universal  Female  (Matter).  Conse- 
quently, all  doctrines,  systems,  customs,  and  morals  positively  originate  in  God  and  Nature  (jointly),  and  form 
component  parts  of  a  system  of  progressive  training  for  mankind. 

But  the  only  true  religion  is  the  acknowledgment  of  this  fact,  and  the  retirement  of  faith  and  worship  within  the 
true  sanctuary  of  the  heart  and  mind. 


MORE  DELUSIONS. 

"  And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense — 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear, 
And  break  it  to  the  hope." — Macbeth. 

"Who  are  those  juggling  fiends  ? — Religion  for  one — Science 
for  another — and  Politics  for  a  third. 
Revblation  has  proved  very  faithful  both  to  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. It  is  not  yet  falsified,  and  yet  both  parties  have  been 
deceived.  There  is  always  something  about  it  so  extraordinary, 
and  so  convincing,  that  those  who  have  given  it  a  patient  and 
attentive  consideration,  must  either  be  thoroughly  assured  of  its 
truth,  or  nonplussed  for  a  plausible  objection  to  its  testimony. 
There  is  such  a  keeping  of  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  in 
the  prophetic  department,  independent  of  tlie  historical  evi- 
dence of  miracles,  that  it  is  sure  to  stagger  those  whom  it  does 
not  overcome.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  such  a  breaking  to 
the  hope,  that  even  those  who  receive  it  are  confounded,  and 
tho!*e  who  reject  it,  reject  it  on  this  very  account.  It  equally 
confounds  its  believers,  and  its  unbelievers.  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  under  the  grossest  delusion — the  one  is  obliged  to  rack 
his  brains  for  excuses  and  apologies  for  the  imperfections  of  his 
faith,  and  the  other  resorts  to  the  no  less  clumsy  and  unchari- 
table trick  of  a  universal  charge  of  imposture,  pious  fraud 
and  hypocrisy  against  all  former  generations.  Nay,  the 
Christian  believer,  after  readily  assenting  to  this  charge  of 
clumsiness  and  uncharitableness  against  his  infidel  oppo- 
nent, immediately  enters  into  copartnership  with  him,  as 
soon  as  the  subject  of  inquiry  is  shifted  from  his  own  sec- 
tarian creed  to  the  investigation  of  a  rival  faith.  The  pious 
Protestant,  who  insists  upon  implicit  faith  in  all  the  niinutia 
of  the  four  Evangelical  lives  of  Christ,  and  who  brands  with 
unfair  and  prejudiced  animosity  the  man  who  disputes  the  li- 
teral accuracy  of  these  records,  himself  assumes  the  same  petty 
hostility  of  prejudice — the  same  want  of  candour  in  judgment, 
in  reviewing  the  evidences  of  the  miracles  of  the  Catholic  church, 
or  the  divine  commission  of  the  Prophet  of  Mecca.  Nay,  he 
will  even  tell  you  from  his  own  jaundiced  imagination  the  his- 
tory of  Mahomet's  hyp  critical  arts,  and  the  motives  which  in- 
duced him  to  pretend  to  a  divine  mission  ;  and  then,  having 
found  these  fanciful  premises,  he  will  finish  his  picture  with  a 
diabolical  outline  of  the  prophet'^  character,  who  could  with  such 


imperturbable  impudence,  and  placidity  of  manner,  employ  the 
name  of  God  for  so  selfish  a  purpose  as  his  own  ambition,  and 
defy  even  the  majesty  of  the  Son  of  (&od  by  entering  the  lists 
with  him  as  a  rival  Saviour.  The  fellow  takes  it  for  granted 
all  the  while  that  Mahomet  was  an  impostor.  He  thinks  it  un- 
necessary to  prove  it.  He  sees  no  illiberality  in  asserting  it. 
The /J6^)-a/s  agree  with  him  I  and  surely  that  which  liberals 
and  Christians  unanimously  acknowledge,  can  never  be  con- 
sidered as  a  breach  of  liberality  !  But  we  are  at  war  with  both 
Christians  and  Liberals  (self  styled  liberals),  and  despise  their 
clumsy  and  illiberal  modes  of  judging  of  their  fellow-men. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  lives  of  Mahomet  and  the  Catholic 
saints  not  to  be  overcome,  either  by  Protestants  or  Infidels — 
difficulties  which  depend  upon  historical  facts,  as  clearly  authen- 
ticated as  any  event  in  history.  Neither  imagination,  nor  im- 
posture, nor  chemical  action,  nor  a  fortunate  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, will  account  for  the  events  recorded.  They  must 
either  be  acknowledged  as  truths,  or  historical  evidence  mHst, 
in  all  shapes  and  characters,  be  for  ever  rejected.  But  so  illi- 
beral are  the  modes  of  argument  adopted,  that  the  yery  men  who 
are  most  vehement  in  denying  the  truths  of  authenticated 
miracles,  will  even  quote  the  poets  of  Greece  as  historians,  and 
the  historians  of  Greece  as  geographers,  although  the  former  are 
notorious  for  invention,  and  the  latter  for  ignorance  ! 

We  merely  allude  to  the  great  historical  miracles  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church — those  which  stood  the  test  of  thousands  of  expe- 
riments, confirmed  the  faith  of  thousands  of  pilgrims,  and  re- 
moved the  doubts  and  the  fears  of  multitudes  of  sceptics. 

We  shall  treat  of  this  subject  very  soon.  In  the  mean  while 
we  remark,  that  no  particular  party  has  been  more  or  less  de- 
ceived by  religion  than  another — that  the  Jew  is  as  much  de- 
ceived as  the  Christian,  and  the  Christian  as  the  Jew — that 
both  are  equally  deluded  as  the  Mahometan,  and  the  infidel  is 
as  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  labyrinth  as  either.  They  have 
all  the  sam^  clue  of  "imposture"  to  lead  them  out  of  their 
difficulties — that  clue  is  a  false  clue,  which  will  only  entangle 
them  the  more  in  the  mazes  of  delusion  ;  and  fortunate  it  is  for 
the  moral  dignity  of  the  human  race  that  it  is  thus  wisely  ordain- 
ed of  God.  It  is  a  most  base  and  diabolical  principle  to  weather 
the  storm  of  conflicting  thought — a  principle  whose  whole  aim 
and  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  the  treachery,  the  villainy,  the 
hypocrisy,  the  falsehood,  and  perjury  of  the  human  race  ;  and 
not  only  thus  to  denounce  the  race  as  a  whole,  but  even  to  im- 
pugn the  characters  of  the  very  best  and  wisest  of  men,  wh« 
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have  impressed  the  seal  of  their  minds  and  morals  upon  succeed- 
ing generations,  and  become  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  fathers 
even  of  their  very  revilers  and  blasphemers — a  principle  which, 
if  it  succeed  in  destroying  the  character  of  ages  past,  at  the 
same  time  reduces  the  credibility  and  integrity  of  the  present 
race  of  men  to  so  low  a  pitch  that  it  would  be  vain  to  expect 
any  good  to  result  from  their  philosophy  or  their  morals. 
Fortunate,  we  say,  it  is  for  humanity  that  such  a  charge  can 
never  be  substantiated.  The  animosity  of  the  contending  par- 
ties will  destroy  and  refute  it,  and  having  tried  in  vain  the 
demon-weapons  of  swords  and  battle-axes,  charges  of  impos- 
ture and  scowls  of  contemptuous  and  accusing  hate,  they  will 
find  their  last  and  only  resource  in  the  simple  and  only  intelli- 
gible confession,  that  there  is  one  great  Omniscient  Power 
who  superintends  the  elements  of  matter  and  thought — that 
He  is  the  worker  of  all  the  mischief  which  half- mad 
philosophers  ascribe  to  Imagination  or  Imposture,  and  that  that 
very  mischief  is  a  jewel  in  the  crown  of  his  Providence.  In  the 
whole  list  of  arguments  ever  employed  by  controversialists,  or 
devised  by  logicians,  there  are  not  two  of  more  unmeaning,  un- 
generous, and  inconclusive  a  nature  than  those  two  of  "  Ima- 
gination" and  "  Imposture."  They  are  pitiful  resources  of 
the  religious  world  on  the  one  hand  to  get  rid  of  the  ascription 
of  the  authorship  of  Evil  to  God,  and  of  the  athestical  world  on 
the  other,  to  account  for  a  class  of  phenomena,  which  puzzles  its 
chemical  philosophy.  Ignorance  and  Prejudice  can  easily  get 
over  a  difficulty  that  stands  in  their  way,  but  Knowledge  and 
Candour  are  more  discriminating  and  more  just  in  their  judg- 
ment. 

And  what  can  science  do  to  settle  such  disputes  ?  Let  it  settle 
its  own  affairs  first.  Let  itpoint  out  the  cause  of  any  natural  phe- 
nomenon. It  may  tell  us  that  fire  melts  iron,  but  it  says  nothing 
of  the  moving  cause.  It  may  tell  us  that  the  oxygen  in  the  air 
makes  the  fire  bum,  but  we  are  as  far  as  ever  trom  the  mover. 
It  may  go  a  little  farther,  and  say  it  is  the  hydrogen 
of  the  coals  which  burns,  and  the  oxygen  keeps  up  the  flame, 
but  not  a  word  of  the  moving  cause  have  we  yet  heard.  Upon 
this  point,  a  savage  is  as  wise  as  a  philosopher  ;  much  wiser  than 
some  philosophers,  who,  like  certain  well  known  enthusiasts 
in  the  meelianical  world,  are  exerting  all  the  ardour  of  their  ge- 
nius to  discover  the  cause  of  a  perpetual  motion  in  nature  with- 
out a  moving  will. 

There  are  mysteries  in  science  which  are  equally  puzzling 
with  those  in  religion,  and  almost  identical  in  their  nature. 
Men,  however,  do  not  fight  about  them  as  thej  do  for  religious 
creeds.  Science  is  not  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  That  is  one  good 
feature  in  its  character,  which  it  owes  most  probably  to  its  dis- 
connexion with  the  state.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  of  a  peace- 
ful nature.  Its  votaries  are  as  keen  as  theologians,  and  as  re- 
vengeful as  sectarians,  but  they  cannot  arouse  the  people  in 
their  interest.  It  is  a  kind  of  aristocratical  species  of  knowledge. 
Its  combats  are  therefore  conducted  in  private  with  closed  doors. 
But  the  Trinity  itself  is  not  more  mysterious  than  some  of  the 
riddles  of  science.  The  common  question  for  instance  of  the 
two  electric  fluids  has  several  sectarian  views,  which  are  all 
equally  unfathomable.  Some  say  there  are  two  fluids,  others 
say  there  is  only  one,  others  say  there  is  no  electric  fluid  at  all, 
but  that  electric  phenomena  are  occasioned  solely  by  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  two  elementary  gases  of  the  atmosphere — oxygen 
and  nitrogen.  The  last  is  the  most  modern  idea,  and  professes 
to  be  the  most  enlightened,  but  who  can  comprehend  it  ?  And 
suppose  it  were  intelligible,  it  can  only  be  so  by  supposing  some 
third  power  to  set  the  two  gases  in  motion.  But  when  you 
have  imagined  all  the  three,  you  find  yourself  as  much  bewil- 
dered as  if  J  ou  had  been  wading  the  depths  of  transubtantiation. 

What  are  called  proximate  causes  may  be  discovered  by 
means  of  scientific  investigation.  Thus  the  proximate  cause  of 
day  light  is  the  sun,  the  proximate  cause  of  candle  light,  is  the 
candle.  But  these  causes  are  themselves  effects,  tke  cause  of 
which  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  science.  Science,  therefore,  never 
can  satisfy  the  enquiring  mind — the  higher  he  goes,  the  nearer 
he  approaches  the  religious  principle,  and  unless  he  dips  his  head 
into  this  empyreal  cap,  his  science  is  nothing  more  than  a  body 
without  a  head,  a  collection  of  imperfect  causes  without  a  bond 
of  uiijioa.    The  head  of  science  is  religion.    The  investigation 


of  causes  necessarily  leads  the  ingenuous  mind  ta  the  universal 
cause,  and  that  cause  is  the  basis  of  all  the  philosophy  of  the- 
ology. No  unprejudiced  mind  can  be  content  without  this 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  its  conjectural  systems,  and  to 
which  to  trace  its  succession  of  proximate  causes.  But  the 
abuses  of  a  false  religious  faith,  have  so  corrupted  all  the  chan- 
nels of  theological  science,  that  men  in  disgust  have  attempted 
to  supersede  religion  with  science,  and  point  to  proximate  causes 
alone  as  the  beginning  and  the  foundation  of  their  philosophy. 
But  it  is  merely  an  attempt,  an  attempt  too  which  has  originated 
in  passion,  not  in  the  cool  discrimination  of  judgment — in  passion 
roused  by  the  intolerance  of  faiths,  which  not  content  with  pu- 
nishing their  opponents  with  a  moderate  allowance  of  this  worlds 
castigation,  extend  their  vengeance  to  a  world  of  spirits,  and  to 
ages  of  endless  duration.  This  passion  will  cool  as  the  evil 
which  aroused  it  diminishes,  and  the  Universal  Cause  will  be 
acknowledged  even  by  materialism  itself  to  be  the  only  allow- 
able basis  and  apex  of  philosophy. 

It  is  a  common  saying  in  these  mechanical  times,  that  prac- 
tical science  is  the  only  useful  and  legitimate  subject  of  instruc- 
tion and  investigation.  If  we  understand  this  aright,  it  means 
that  science  is  only  to  be  cultivated  when  it  leads,  or  promises 
to  lead,  to  some  good  practical  result.  It  has  a  thousand  mean- 
ings in  a  thousand  minds.  The  meaning  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed by  some,  however,  is,  that  any  thing  which  has  a  ten- 
dency direct  or  indirect  to  lead  to  the  belief  or  acknowledge- 
ment of  a  superintending  Providence,  ought  to  be  discarded 
from  the  schools  of  education  and  philosophy.  Now  so  directly 
the  reverse  of  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  counsel  of  wisdom,  that 
we  consider  that  the  whole  end  and  aim  of  all  instruction  ought 
to  be  the  delineation  of  the  divine  character  as  exemplified  in 
his  works,  and  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  fellow  creatures 
as  members  of  one  common  family,  whose  parent  and  whose 
bond  of  union  is  God.  The  relationship  between  God  and  man 
is  less  required  to  be  taught.  The  mind  that  perceives  its  own 
existence  in  God  needs  not  to  be  told  of  any  relationship.  We 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  him  for  being,  for  thought,  for 
will,  for  affection,  passion,  love,  and  hatred.  We  owe  no  duty 
t)  him,  for  "  our  goodness  cannot  reach  unto  him,"  and  our 
wickedness  cannot  affect  his  feelings,  or  change  the  purposes  of 
his  will.  We  cannot  serve  him.  It  is  he  who  serves  us.  "  He 
that  is  greatest  amongst  you,' '  said  Christ, "  is  the  servant  of  alL'' 
God  is  our  servant ;  a  moment's  intermission  of  his  labour  and 
care  would  extinguish  us  for  ever ;  a  mere  act  of  his  will  is  suffi- 
cient to  obliterate  every  vestige  of  our  existence.  Our  chief 
duties  are  social  duties.  To  the  study  and  performance  of  those 
duties  all  the  ingenuity  and  enthusiasm  of  man  ought  to  be  di- 
rected. The  idea  of  a  God  is  merely  useful  as  a  model  of  uni- 
versal union,  toleration,  and  impartiality — a  starting  point  from 
which  knowledge  sets  out — a  goal  to  which  it  tends — an  anchor 
on  which  hope  reposes.  God  to  man  is  an  idea  only,  for  it  is 
only  by  the  mind  that  we  can  perceive  Him.  The  idea,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  idea  of  a  nonreality,  but  of  a  reality  too  vast  to 
be  perceived  or  comprehended,  except  by  a  mental  conception. 
It  is  like  the  idea  of  truth,  intelligible  to  all,  but  yet  repre- 
sented in  shape  and  form  by  none. 

This  idea  is  more  practical  than  any  other  idea  in  its  ten- 
dency. If  you  delineate  the  character  of  an  impartial 
God,  you  will  teach  impartiality  to  your  pupils.  If  you  de- 
lineate the  character  of  God  as  partial  and  addicted  to  favourit- 
ism, what  can  you  expect  but  a  nation  of  bigots  ?  This  latter 
teaching  is  the  teaching  of  the  church.  A  universal  God  has 
never  yet  been  recommended  to  the  faith  of  the  people.  We 
have  only  the  jjicture  of  the  God  of  a  sect — of  an  election— of 
a  nation — a  God,  too,  who  is  infinitely  horrible  as  a  moraljudge. 
The  practical  tendency  of  such  a  theology  is  evident.  God  is  a 
model  for  imitation.  A  godly  man  is  one  who  is  esteemed  likest 
unto  God,  one  who  has  more  of  God's  image  than  ordinary  people 
possess.  Were  the  God  of  faith  such  as  he  ought  to  be,  such  a 
man  would  really  be  a  good  man,  just,  liberal,  benevolent,  and 
impartial.  But  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  godliness 
has  become  a  cant  term  of  reproach,  and  the  more  its  professors 
resemble  their  God,  the  more  unsocial,  the  more  hideous  they 
seem. 
This  has  suggested  to  our  modem  materialists,  the  idea  of  get- 
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tint?  rid  of  God  altogether,  and  supplying  the  place  of  religious 
with  political  instruction.  Politics  are  now  in  full  cry  with  the 
Utilitarians.  All  moral  and  riligious  instruction  is  included  in  the 
superlative  science  of  political  economy.  This  is  a  very  natural 
transition.  At  the  first  reformation,  the  religious  principle  was 
paramount  in  importance.  It  was  corrected  according  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  age.  The  political  principle  stood  as  it  was,  and 
had  ever  been.  The  latter  now  stands  exposed  in  the  nudity 
of  ignominious  shame,  and  demands  correction.  Having  the 
precedence  at  present,  it  happens  as  it  always  did,  and  always 
must,  that  those  who  catch  the  spirit  of  the  movement  without 
embracing  its  ulterior  consequences  and  universal  relationships, 
naturally  enough  exemplify  in  their  habits  of  thought  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  political  department  of  progress,  namely, 
materialism.  They  are  the  puritans  of  a  political  age,  and 
just  as  the  fifth  monarchy  men  expected  to  establish  Christ's 
Kingdom  without  laws, these  modem  fifth  monarchists  pretend  to 
establish  a  heaven  upon  earth  by  the  reform  or  abolition  of  laws. 
We  wish  them  joy  in  their  "  wild  goose's  errand.''  They  think 
they  have  got  out  of  the  regions  of  mystery,  because  they  have 
got  amongst  tangibles  and  visibles.  "They  are  much  mistaken  •, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  tablet  of  controversy  more  myste- 
rious and  indeterminable  than  a  political  question  or  argument. 
It  is  a  mystery  as  deep  as  hell,  and  as  high  as  the  heavens.  It 
matters  not  what  is  the  subject.  Not  only  can  much  be  said 
on  both  sides,  but  truth  is  literally  "  all  alive"  on  both 
sides ;  and,  an  intelligent,  unpledged,  and  unpartied  mind, 
having  heard  a  leading  political  question  discussed  by  two  men 
of  equal  talent,  would  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  be  found 
in  the  same  predicament  as  at  first,  allowances  being  made  for 
the  advantage  gained  by  the  last  speaker.  It  is  not  the  know- 
ledge nor  talent,  nor  truth,  nor  virtue,  of  the  movement  party 
that  determines  us  in  its  favour  ;  it  is  the  simple  fact  that  man 
is  a  progressive  being,  and  that  old  systems  are  not  fitted  for 
new  minds.  Therefore  we  say  to  the  people,  move  on,  but  in 
moving,  you  are  sure  to  be  deceived  and  bewildered  in  the 
mazes  of  political  mystery. 

Here  is  a  nut  for  you  to  crack — if  any  man  can  crack  it  for  us, 
we  shall  accept  the  kernel  with  gratitude. 

"  As  long  as  there  are  independent  nations,  governed  by 
different  laws,  there  never  can  be  political  quiet,  nor  an  ade- 
quate reward  for  labour  in  any  one  country.' 

Nations  are  like  religious  sects,  they  will  destroy  each  other, 
even  when  they  are  at  peace.  Tarifs,  Manifestoes,  Ukases, 
Protocols  and  Treaties,  are  merely  fleets  and  armies  in  disguise. 

WHY  ARE  WOMEN  MORE  NUMEROUS  THAN 
MEN  ? 

There  must  be  some  substantial  reason  for  the  surplus  of  fe- 
male population.  Some  philosophers  would  content  themselves 
with  "  combination  of  circumstances"  for  a  reason,  and  think 
no  more  about  the  matter.  Some  might  even  go  so  far  as  to 
say  there  is  no  reason  for  it,  it  is  merely  a  circumstance.  Mr. 
Sadler,  in  his  ingenious  but  somewhat  confused  reply  to  Mal- 
thus  on  Population,  treats  the  subject  in  a  more  philosophical 
manner,  and  he  begins  the  inquiry  as  all  such  inquiries  ought 
to  be  begun,  by  taking  it  for  granted  that  there  is  a  reason  for 
it,  a  good  and  wise  reason  for  it,  or  it  would  not  so  be.  If  he 
had  acted  up  to  this  profession  of  principle  on  other  points  of 
doctrine,  his  work  would  have  been  more  valuable  than  it  is  ; 
but  sectarians  are  sure  to  overlook  the  idea  of  divine  wisdom 
and  design  whenever  their  own  dogmas  would  be  endangered 
by  the  confession.  Whj'  should  not  the  Malthusian  population 
check  of  vice  and  misery  form  a  part  of  the  divine  plan,  as  well 
as  the  surplusage  of  women  over  men  ?  Mr.  Sadler,  however, 
considers  it  blasphemy  to  represent  the  Deity  as  being  so  cruel 
as  to  put  a  check  upon  population  by  vice  and  misery,  but  it  is 
not  blasphemy  to  represent  him  as  keeping  a  large  fire  for  burn- 
ing naughty  boys  and  girls !  One,  however,  may  learn  a  great 
deal  of  rich  truth  from  Mr.  Sadler,  and  his  answer  to  the  above 
question  is,  in  our  opinion,  valuiible. 

There  are  more  women  than  men  married.  Many  men  marry 
more  than  once,  and  when  they  do  take  a  second  wife,  they 
more  frequently  take  a  maid  than  a  widow.  More  widowers 
than  widows  marry  a  second  time.    Therefore,  more  women 


than  men  undergo  the  ceremony  of  marriage.  There  are  moro 
widows  than  widowers  alive  in  all  countries.  Our  popu- 
lation reports  have  not  thrown  any  light  upon  this  subject  as 
regards  our  o^vn  country,  but  the  following  is  an  official  view  of 
the  question  in  the  population  of  Prussia.  Out  of  1 4,654  mar- 
riages there  are  of 

Bachelors  and  maids 10,551 

Bachelors  and  widows 1032 

Widowers  and  maids 2333 

Widowers  and  widows 738 


14,654 
From  which  it  appears  that  there  are  12,884  first  female 
marriages,  and  only  11,583  first  male  marriages,  giving  a  majo- 
rity of  1,301  in  favour  of  the  women,  showing  that  the  ladies 
have  a  larger  share  of  matrimonial  compost  than  their  more 
independent  rivals  and  enemies  in  pantaloons.  The  surplus  of 
women,  therefore,  is  merely  a  supply  proportioned  to  the 
demand. 

But  it  is  very  strange  that  although  there  are  always  more 
women  than  men  in  a  country,  there  are  more  males  bom.  We 
have  seen  no  plausible  reason  for  this  fact.  Males  are  more 
difficult  to  rear.  They  are  shorter  lived.  Much  as  women 
suffer  in  life,  there  is  more  waste  of  strength  from  birth  to  death 
in  the  male,  than  in  the  female.  Science  may  possibly  teach 
us  the  cause  of  this,  but  we  want  to  go  beyond  the  cause,  we 
want  to  know  the  reason  why  it  should  be  so.  Is  it  a  prospec- 
tive reservation  in  nature  for  a  state  of  society,  when  males  shall 
be  reared  as  successfully  as  females,  and  the  value  of  the  latter 
be  increased  by  the  scarcity  of  the  commodity,  as  a  compensa- 
tion to  woman  for  the  suffering  she  has  experienced  in  the  old 
world  ?  The  curse  of  Eden  has  been  inflicted  upon  woman. 
Surely  the  promise  of  its  removal  will  also  be  fulfilled. 

ON  PROPOSITIONS. 

To  say  that  my  papers  altogether  formed  a  regular  system 
would  be  too  much  to  say  ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  were 
mere  isolated  essays,  would  be  too  little.  I  always  presume 
that  my  readers  are  acquainted  with  all  my  articles,  (the  first 
of  which  appeared  in  No.  3)  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  repeat  in  every  succeeding  paper  all  the  definitions  &c.,  which 
are  requisite  to  the  understanding  of  every  one  of  them  ;  and, 
this  more  especially,  as  I  limit  myself  to  two  columns,  partly 
because  that  is  quite  enough  for  many  of  my  readers  to  digest, 
partly  because  I  think  my  essays  too  imentertaining  to  occupy 
a  larger  space  in  the  Shepherd,  and  partly  because  my  own 
multifarious  occupations  prevent  me  from  devoting  a  very  long 
time  to  their  composition. 

My  present  dissertation  will  be  a  purely  logical  one,  as  I  find, 
that  if  my  readers  are  unacquainted  with  logical  technicalities, 
I-,  who  am  rather  scholastic,  shall  not  be  able  to  render  myself 
intelligible.  I  am  candid  enough  to  own,  that  this  paper  will 
contain  little  more  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Alldrich, 
Bishop  Whateley  and  others  ;  but  as  the  Shepherd  is  published 
for  the  world,  for  those  that  know  nothing,  as  well  as  those 
that  know  something,  I  feel  I  should  not  act  justifiably,  if  I  did 
not  consult  the  interests  of  the  latter  class  of    the  community. 

We  saw  in  our  last,  that  some  terms  had  a  wider  signification 
than  others,  and  even  included  the  others  in  their  sphere.  Thus 
"  man"  included  "  Socrates,  Plato,"  and  so  on.  Let  us  now 
see  how  we  express  the  relation  between  the  particular  and  the 
general  term,  between  "  Socrates"  and  "  Man."  In  what  re- 
lation does  "  Socrates''  stand  to  "  Man  ?" 

The  following  :  "  Socrates  is  a  man."  The  relation  between 
them  is  expressed  by  the  addition  to  the  two  terms  of  the  word 
"  i*,"  and  the  whole  sentence  is  called  a  proposition,*  though 
as  we  shall  soon  find  there  are  other  propositions,  of  quite  a 
different  sort. 

We  will  consider  this  sentence,  and  find  what  it  consists  of. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  term  "Socrates,  "and  what  does  So- 


*  In  a  note  to  my  essay  "  on  Matter"  p.  30,  I  gave  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  proposition,  but  too  shortly  to  render  myself  in- 
telligible to  all. 
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crates  stand  there  for  ?  Why  that  something  may  be  said  of  him. 
That  it  may  be  said  of  Socrates  that  he  is  a  man.  There  is  one 
terra  then  of  which  something  is  said ;  and  the  third  term 
"  Man,"  expresses  the  something  which  is  said  of  him.  It  merely 
stands  there  to  say  something  about  Socrates.  Let  us  now  take 
another  proposition.  "  Socrates  is  not  a  horse."  The  first  term 
here  is  the  same  as  before,  and  the  third  term  stands  here  to 
say  something  of  Socrates,  viz — that  he  (Socrates)  is  not  in- 
cluded in  its  own  sphere.  These  propositions  then  express  a 
contrary  relation,  the  one  saying  that  Socrates  is  included  under 
a  certain  conception,  the  other  that  he  is  not  included  under 
another  conception.  And  what  gives  the  distinguishing  mark 
between  these  two  relations  ?  Manifestly  the  use  of  the  word 
"  is,"  in  the  first  case,  and  of  the  words  "  is  not"  in  the  second. 
The  term  of  which  something  is  said  (for  example  Socrates) 
is  called  the  Subject. 

The  term  which  is  said  of  that  subject,  (for  example,  man, 
horse)  is  called  the  Predicate. 

And  the  term  which  ex-presses  the  relation  between  them, 
("  is,"  "  is  not")  is  called  the  Copula. 

Now  if  my  readers  are  sharp,  they  will  have  found  a  differ- 
ence between  the  parentheses  inserted  in  the  above  definitions. 
I  have  used  the  words  "  for  example"  before  the  words  "  So- 
crates, Man,  Horse,"  but  before  the  words  "  is,  is  not,  '  the  words 
"  for  example"  are  omitted.  Was  that  an  oversight  of  mine  ? 
No  ! 

There  are  thousands  of  subjects  in  the  world,  and  thousands 
oi  predicates.  Instead  of  saying  "  Socrates  is  a  man,"  I  might 
have  said  "  Eclipse  is  a  race-horse,"  "  Grimalkin  is  a  tom-cat." 
In  short  there  is  no  end  to  the  terms  I  might  have  used,  and  all 
would  have  equally  answered  my  purpose.  "  Socrates,"  there- 
fore, is  only  an  example  of  a  subject,  "  man'  of  a  predicate. 

But  is  there  an  infinite  number  of  Copulas  ?  Are  there  even 
twenty  ways  of  expressing  the  relation  between  subject  and  pre- 
dicate ?  No  !  Take  any  number  of  terms  you  please,  and  you 
will  find  the  only  relations  between  any  two  of  them,  are,  that 
one  is  or  is  not  the  other.  Thus  a  rose  is  red,  is  not  blue,  is  a 
flower,  is  not  a  bird,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary.  Hence  the  words  "  is,"  "  is  not,"  are  not  examples 
of  the  Copula,  but  the  only  Copulas. 

Some  propositions  indeed  seem  to  militate  against  this  asser- 
tion, as  "  Alexander  was  King  of  Macedon,"  but  "  was"  is  but 
an  inflexion  of  the  word  "  is,"  and  when  I  say  "  is"  "  is  not''  are 
the  only  Copulas  I  include  under  these  words  all  their  inflexions, 
such  as  "  are,'  "am, '  "  was, '  "  were/'  &c.,  &c. 

Even  such  propositions  as  "  Socrates  talks"  have  three  terms, 
though  they  consist  of  no  more  than  two  words.  "  Talks,  '  is  but 
a  grammatical  form  of  "  is  talking,"  so  that  we  still  have  our 
three  terms,  though  in  a  concealed  form.  "  Socrates"  the  subject 
"  is"  the  copula, "  talking"  the  predicate." 

And  here  I  must  remark  that  every  opinion,  true  or  false, 
must  be  uttered  in  the  torm  of  a  proposition — nay,  that  were  it 
not  for  propositions,  truth  or  falsehood  could  never  be  uttered. 
If  I  merely  ejaculate  the  single  terms  "  Mermaid,''  "  Centaur," 
I  utter  no  truth  or  falsehood.  But  if  I  say  "  a  Mermaid  is  an 
actually  existing  animal,"  then  I  run  the  risk  of  being  called  a 
liar. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  a  proposition  may  be  comprised  in 
two  words,  and  yet  have  three  terms.  The  contrary  often  hap- 
pens, viz.,  that  two  or  three  words  may  constitute  but  one  term. 
Thus  in  the  proposition, "  lighted  coals  are  hot"  "  lighted  coals" 
are  the  subject,  not  "  coals"  simply,  as  indeed  it  would  be 
going  too  far  to  say  "  coals  are  hot,"  without  limiting  our  use 
■of  the  word  '•  coals"  to  such  as  are  lighted.  Let  the  logical  stu- 
;dent  remember  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  grammatical 
forms,  that  "  a  subject  is  that  of  which  the  predicate  is  spoken," 
and  that  whether  it  be  expressed  in  one  or  fifty  words  is  no 
affair  of  his. 

The  example  we  have  principally  dwelt  on,  viz.,  "  So- 
crates is  a  Man,"  expresses  the  relation  between  an  in- 
divridual  and  a  species.  A  species  is  that  which  may  be 
predicated  of  several  individuals,  thus — "  man"  may  be  predi- 
cated  of  several  individuals,  as  "  Socrates,  Plato,  &c. '  Some 
terms  are  so  general  that  they  may  be  predicated  even  of  se- 
veral species :    thus  "  animal"  may  be  predicated  of  "  man, 


horse,"  &c.  &c.  A  term  of  this  more  extensive  kind  is  called 
a  Genus  ;  and  I  would  have  you  bear  in  mind  that  adjectives, 
such  as  "red,"  "  white,"  &c.,  may  be  predicated  in  the  same 
manner  as  genera  and  species  ;  indeed,  the  expression  "  a  rose 
is  red,"  means  "  a  rose  is  a  red  thing,"  in  other  words,  that  the 
rose  is  included  in  the  class  of  red  things. 

Well,  then,  the  subject  need  not  be  an  individual,  but  may 
be  even  a  whole  species,  thus — "  Man  is  an  animal"  where 
the  species  "Man" — not  an  individual  man — is  spoken  of. 
Again  a  general  term  may  be  applicable  to  some  members  of  a 
species,  but  not  to  all.  Thus  it  would  be  false  to  say  "  AU 
men  are  black  !''  but  perfectly  consistent  with  human  facts  to 
say,  "  Some  men  are  black  ;'  while,  on  the  contrary,  "  all  men 
are  animals"  is  true  enough. 

We  may  thus  divide  propositions  into  three  kinds  : — 

1.  Those,  the  subject  of  which  is  but  one  individual,  as  "  So- 
crates is  a  Man."     These  are  called  singular. 

2.  Those,  the  subject  of  which  includes  every  member  of  a 
species,  as  "  All  men  are  animals."  These  are  called  universal. 

3.  Those,  the  subject  of  which  includes  merely  some  mem- 
bers of  a  species,  aa  "  Some  men  are  black  ;"  these  are  called 
particular. 

The  above  division  is  called  a  division  according  to  quan- 
tity ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  divison  is  perfect.  What 
number  do  we  know  of  that  is  not  "  one  '  or  "  many  '  (i.  e., 
some,  but  not  all)  or  "  all  ?"  Certainly  none.  Therefore,  all 
propositions  must  be  singular,  universal,  or  particular. 

Another  division  of  propositions  arises,  when  we  class  them 
into  those  that  have  the  sign  "  is,"  and  those  that  have  the 
sign  "  is  not,'  the  former  of  which  are  called  affirmative,  the 
latter  negative,  and  this  is  termed  a  division  according  to 
quality. 

We  have  as  yet  touched  on  no  propositions  but  those  that 
express  a  relation  between  subject  and  predicate.  But  there 
are  other  relations,  as  that  of  cause  and  eflect.  Thus  if  you 
wish  to  warn  a  boy,  that  a  broken  window  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  his  throwing  a  stone,  the  relation  expressed  will  not 
be  that  between  subject  and  predicate  ;  you  don't  tell  him  that 
"  a  thrown  stone  is  a  broken  window,"  you  merely  say  that  one 
is  consequent  on  the  other.  The  form  of  expression  you 
would  use  is  this :  If  yo'i  throw  the  stone,  you  will  break  the 
window.  A  proposition  of  this  form  is  called  a  hypothetical 
proposition,  and  the  first  part  of  it,  viz.,  "  if  you  throw  the 
stone,'  is  called  the  antecedent,  and  the  other  part  the  canae- 
quent. 

Ihere  is  a  tliird  relation,  namely,  that  between  several  propo- 
sitions, which  are  so  peculiarly  circumstanced  that  one  of  them 
must  be  true  ;  and  that  on  the  truth  of  this  one  depends  the 
falsehood  of  all  the  rest,  though  which  is  the  true  one  is  not  spe- 
cified. An  example  of  these  propositions  is  this :  "  Thomas  Jones 
is  either  tall  or  short,  or  between  both.  '  I  have  not  said  which 
of  the  several  propositions  (T.  J.  is  tali,  T.  J.  is  short,  T.  J.  is 
between  both)  is  true,  but  I  have  said  that  one  is  true  and  one 
alone.     A  proposition  like  this  is  called  disjunctive. 

This  third  division  is  one  according  to  relation,  and,  consider- 
ed in  this  light,  propositions  are  either  categorical  (i.  e,  express- 
ing a  relation  between  subject  and  predicate),  hypothetical  or 
disjunctive. 

I  fear  this  paper  would  not  have  pleased  poor  Robert  Sey- 
mour's Dustman,  who  wanted  "  something  short,  and  not  werfy 
dry,"  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  understand  Kant's  system, 
without  knowing  the  matters  contained  herein,  ar.d  as  I  intend 
speedily  to  introduce  my  readers  to  that  philosopher's  categories, 
I  hope  they  will  not  grumble  very  much. 

I  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Bishop  Whateley,  and  cannot 
close  this  article  without  expressing  my  very  great  respect  for 
that  prelate  ;  not  that  his  "  logic"  is  a  first  rate  work,  there  are 
many  continental  systems,  far,  far,  superior.  But  I  do  say  that 
at  a  time,  when  the  clergy,  instead  of  being  patrons  of  learn- 
ing, were  turning  Evangelical,  sneering  at "  human  intellect," 
"  Arms  of  flesh,"  in  short  were  using  the  most  blackguard  artsto 
secure  the  favor  of  an  unthinking  populace,  the  conduct  of  Dr. 
Whateley  in  standing  forward  as  a  defender  of  the  admirable 
and  unpopular  system  of  Aristotle  will  stamp  his  name  with  a 
lasting  honour. 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  THE  CLERGY. 
The  "Christian  Citizen." — A  sermon  preached  in  aid  of  the 
London  City  Afission,  at  the  Poultry  Chapel,  December 
6,  1 8.^6,  By  the  Rev.  John  Harris,  author  of  "  Mam- 
mon," the  "  Great  Teacher,"  &c — 12mo.  p.  114.  Ward 
and  Co. 

In  our  first  Number  we  took  occasion  to  mention  the  above- 
named  author  as  the  successful  competitor  (out  of  no  fewer  thai 
1 43),  for  a  1 00  guinea  prize  essay  on  the  "  Sin  of  Covetoiisness  in 
the  Church  .'"     We  have  no  doubt  that  the  very  love  of  money 
led  him  (as  well  as  the  other   candidates)    to  write  that  said 
essay  against  the  love  of  money.     This,   as   we  said  then,  is 
funny  enough  ;  but  the  production  before  us  is  even  more  sin- 
gular.    Here  we  have  the  same  reverend  gentleman  preaching 
and  publishing  a  ranting,   tearing   sermon,   showing  up  the  in- 
efficacy  of  the  Christian  religion  to  produce  good  morals  in  the 
very  metropolis  of  Christianity,  London  ;  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
monstrating to  the  Christian  world  that  the  Gospel  is  the  only 
remedy  to  remove  the  depranty  which  he  has  been  raking  and 
conjuring  up  in  the  said  metropolis  !  where,  if  the  teaching  of 
our  parsons  were  of  any  use  to  morality,  the  people  should  be 
the  most  moral  upon  earth  !  Reallj'  our  divines  are  determined 
to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  ;  they  are  everlastingly  condemning 
themselves  out  of  their  own  mouths.     If  their  teaching  is  in- 
deed so  unavailing,  why  continue  it  ?  why  not  try  some   other 
system  of  making  their  fellow-creatures  virtuous  and  godly? 
Is  not  the  tree  known  by  its  fruit  ?  But  what  says  the  reverend 
gentleman  of  the  fruits  of  parson-tuition  ?     Why  he  says,  that 
'•  One  of  the  most  affecting  pages  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is 
that  which  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  Christian  a  tabular  view  of 
its  religious  state.    If  we  suppose,  according  to  the  usual  estimate, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  amount  to  800,000,000,  then 
the  whole,  in  round  numbers,  may  be  thus  divided — Pagans, 
482,000,000  ;  Christians,   175,000,000  ;    Jews  and  Mahome- 
tans, 143,000,000.     O  what  shame  should  cover  the  Christian 
church,  that  such  should  be  the  state  of  the  world — of  Christ's 
world — 1800  years  after  he  has  died  for  its  redemption  !     [It 
looks  very  like  waggery  in  Mr.  Harris  to  put  an  !  here].     !More 
than  three-fourths  of  the  human  race  are  in  ignorance  of  him,  or 
in  avowed  alienation  from  him  !     But  there   is  a  fact   which 
should  be  felt  by  every  Christian   inhabitant  of  this  great   city 
moie  deeply  still — the  fact,  that  the  religious  condition  of  Lon- 
don forms  a  striking  epitome  of  the  religious  condition  of  the 
world.     Divide   its   1,500,000  inhabitants — as  we  have  just  di- 
vided the  population  of  the  world — into  three  classes.  Let  there 
be  the  openly  religious — the  occasional  and  worldly  attendants 
on  the  ordinances  of  religion  ;  and  the  regular  worshippers  of 
God.     Let  the  first  class  stand  for  the  Pagan,  and  the  second 
for  the  Jewish  and  Mahometan,  (very  charitable  I)  and  the  third 
for  the  Christian  division  of  the  world,  and  j'ou  will  find  that  the 
proportion  which  they  respectively  bear  to  the  whole  population 
of  London  is  about  the  same  which  those  three  great  divisions 
respectively  bear  lo  the  whole  population  of  the  world."    *  *  ♦ 
"  Appalling,  then,  as  is  the  religious  state  of  the  world,  it  is,  I 
repeat,  still  more  startling  to  think  that  the  religious  condition 
of  London — London  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  in  the  third  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  of  favoured 
London,  is  just  its  epitome.     [Observe,  favoured  is  put  in  italics 
— not  by  us]. 

"  But  do  you  ask  for  a  brief  description  of  the  state  of  that 
first  great  division  (the  Pagan  inhabitants  of  London) — 650,000 
ungodly  human  beings  ?  What  is  their  state  ? — It  is  a  con- 
densed mass  of  heathenism,  which,  if  drawn  out  and  diffused 
over  a  large  space,  in  which  it  could  be  examined  in  detail, 
would  amaze  and  alarm  you  into  benevolent  activity.  WTiat 
18  their  state  ? — It  is  a  concentration  of  depravity  so  virulent  that 
it  might  suffice  to  inoculate  a  continent,  a  world  with  \ice. 
What  is  their  state  ? — It  is  as  bad  as  the  most  perfect  system  of 
evil  which  the  tempter  could  devise,  and  keep  in  constant  ope- 
ntion,  with  no  other  check  than  the  feeble  voice  of  human  law, 
«an  make  it.    What  is  their  state .' — Twelve  thousand  cliildren 


are  always  training  in  crime,  graduating  in  vice,  to  reinforce  and 
perpetuate  the  great  system  ol  iniquity  ;  three  thousand  per- 
sons are  receivers  of  stolen  property,  speculators  and  dealers  in 
human  depravity  •,  four  thousand  are  annually  committed  for 
criminal  offences ;  ten  thousand  are  addicted  to  gambling  ; 
above  twenty  thousand  to  beggary.  [We  apvrehend  these  last 
do  not  get  much  out  of  the  Evangelizers,  who,  when  a  poor 
man  asks  for  bread,  give  him  a  stone — a  fanatical  tract].  Thirty 
thousand  are  living  by  theft  and  fraud.  [Are  not  the  parsons  liv- 
ing by  deception — a  genteel  way  of  thieving  ?]  That  this  dread- 
ful energy  of  enl  may  not  flag  from  exhaustion,  it  is  plied  and 
fed  with  three  millions'  worth  of  spirituous  liquors  annually  ; 
twenty-three  thousand  are  annually  found  helplessly  drunk  in 
the  streets  ;  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  are  habitual 
gin-drinkers  and  about  the  same  number  of  both  sexes  have 
abandoned  themselves  to  systematic  debauchery  and  profligacy. 
Such  is  their  ordinary  state ;  nay,  it  has  grown  worse  while  I 
have  been  describing  it.  Like  the  magic  erections  in  Pande- 
monium, in  addition  to  the  five  thousand  temples  of  drunken- 
ness and  vice  already  existing,  other  '  fabrics  huge  rise  like  an 
exhalation.'     The  statistics  of  evil  are  ever  on  the  increase. 

"  But  does  not  the  return  of  the  Sabbath  form  an  exception  to 
this  state  ?  It  dops,  but  an  exception  of  the  most  fearful  kind, 
for  it  consists  in  their  state  then  being  aggra\  ated  tenfold  •,  six 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  human  beings  then  stand  up  and 
say,  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  '  There  shall  be  no  Sabbath  ;'  we 
will  rest  from  our  ordinary  labour  only  to  toil  in  sin  ;  the  day 
shall  be  set  apart  to  evil.'  And  in  obedience  to  this  fearful  de- 
cree, issued  as  from  the  throne  of  wickedness,  the  temples  of 
vice  are  early  thrown  open,  and  thronged  with  impious  de- 
votees. The  press  issues  its  weekly  manual  of  slander  and  se- 
dition, impurity,  and  blasphemy  [and  the  parsons  mount  their 
rostrums  to  slander  and  blaspheme  in  another  way — aside'\  \ 
every  minister  of  evil  [clerical  also]  is  then  in  full  employ  aided 
by  numerous  helpers,  called  in  for  the  occasion.  In  many  dis- 
tricts the  ordinary  market  is  quickened  into  the  bustle  and  riot 
of  a  fair  ;  the  quiet  of  the  week  is  broken  up  by  the  carnival  of 
the  Sabbath ;  the  great  volcano  of  iniquity  heaves,  and  rises, 
and  discharges  its  desolating  contents  into  the  country  for  miles 
around ;  every  available  form  of  art  is  pressed  into  the  service 
of  sin  ;  the  whole  Satanic  system  of  depravity  is  in  active  and 
universal  operation,  and  vice  holds  its  saturualia.  Such  is  their 
Sabbath  state. 

"  When  the  Almighty  would  impress  Jonah  with  the  extreme 
depravity  of  Nineveh,  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  gigantic  personification 
of  evil,  which  had  actually  come  up,  and  obtruded  to  his  very 
throne.  But  were  the  guilt  of  the  metropolis  to  be  embodied, 
who  could  describe  its  colossal  stature,  its  .Titanic  daring,  and 
revolting  aspect  ?  When  he  would  show  Ezekiel  the  abomina- 
tions of  Jerusalem,  he  led  him  through  successive  chambers  of 
imagery,  on  the  walls  of  which  were  vividly  portrayed  all  their 
dark  and  idolatrous  doings.  But  were  a  similar  representation  of 
the  abominations  of  London  '  o  be  attempted,  what  is  the  em- 
blematic imagery  thfvt  would  do  them  justice  ?  Where  are  the 
colours  dark  enough,  and  the  imagination  sufficiently  daring,  to 
portray  the  guilty  reality  ?  There  must  be  seen  groups  of 
demons,  in  human  shapes,  teaching  crime  professionally,  initiat- 
ing the  young  in  the  science  of  guilt,  and  encouraging  their  first 
steps  towards  destruction.  There  must  be  trains  of  wretched 
females,  leading  thousands  of  guilty  victims  in  chains,  and  lead- 
ing them  through  a  fearful  array  of  all  the  spectres  of  disease, 
remorse,  and  misery,  ready  to  dart  on  them.  There  must  be 
theatres,  with  a  numerous  priesthood  pandering  to  impurity, 
and  offering  up  the  youth  of  both  sexes  at  the  shrines  of  sen- 
suality. There  must  be  splendid  porticoes,  on  the  entrances  to 
which  must  be  inscribed  Hells  ;  and  on  the  breast  of  each  of 
those  entering  must  be  written,  in  letters  of  fire.  Hell.  There 
must  be  a  busy  Sunday  press,  worked  by  the  great  enemy  him- 
self, in  the  guise  of  an  angel  of  light,  and  dispatching  myriads 
of  winged  messengers  in  all  directions,  on  errands  of  evil.  There 
must  be  infidel  demagogues,  '  mouthing  the  heavens,'  and  gap- 
ing crowds  admiring  the  skill  that  blindfolds  them  for  destruc- 
tion. There  must  be  gorgeoils  palaces,  in  which  death  and  dis- 
ease shall  appear  holding  their  court ;  in  which  busy  hands 
shall  be  seen  disteibuting  liquid  fire  to  crowds  of  wan  and  squalid 
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forms ;  and  each  of  those  palaces  must  be  shown  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  jail,  a  poor-house,  a  lunatic  Eisylum,  and  a  cemetery 
[and  a  church  and  a  chapel],  all  crowded,  and  leaning  over  the 
mouth  of  the  bottomless  pit.  And  over  the  whole  must  be  cast 
a  spell,  an  all-encompassing  net- work  of  Satanic  influence,  pre- 
pared, and  held  down,  and  guarded  by  Satanic  agency.  And  to 
complete  the  picture,  three  hundred  thousand  [real]  Christians 
passing  by  without  scarcely  lifting  a  hand  to  remove  it. '' 

And  all  this  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  redemption  oif 
the  world !  Surely  London  must  be  on  the  eve  of  being  burnt 
up  with  a  shower  of  brimstone  and  fire  from  Heaven,  or  en- 
gulphed  in  the  bottomless  pit  by  an  earthquake  !  But,  perhaps, 
God  himself  cannot  dissolve  the  spell  which,  according  to  the 
reverend  gentleman,  hangs  over  this  ill-fated  city,  all-encom- 
passed, as  it  is,  with  a  "  net- work  of  Satanic  influence,  prepared, 
and  held  down,  and  guarded  by  Satanic  agency  !"  Mr.  Harris, 
as  is  usual  with  his  craft,  seems  inclined  to  give  Satan  more 
power  than  God,  or  why  should  not  God  be  represented  at  the 
head  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  Christians,  scarcely  even 
raising  his  voice  or  his  arm  to  disperse  the  hosts  of  Satan  ? 

But,  to  be  serious,  we  altogether  deny  the  reverend  gentle- 
man's statistics  of  crime.  Vice  enough,  no  doubt,  exists  in  this 
metropolis ;  but  the  parson's  self-righteousness  and  uncharitable- 
ness,  and  his  meretricious  style  of  oratory,  have  magnified  it 
beyond  all  compass — just  as 

"  Love  can  see  beauty 

Where  there  is  none," 
So  a  blind,  furiou*,  canting  zeal,  can  see  evil  in  every  feature 
of  society  that  does  not  bend  the  knee  to  its  o^vn  fanaticism. 

None  but  a  benighted  parson  could  draw  such  a  "  picture  of 
London,"  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harris  delineated;  and  what  is  the 
remedy  proposed  for  all  the  monstrous  depravity  which  he  has 
conjured  up  ?  Why,  Christian  instruction  societies  and  city 
missions ! 

No  delusion  can  be  more  complete.  True  religion,  true  mo- 
rality, must  spring  from  better  sources  than  from  creeds  and 
ceremonies,  for  when  the  former  are  established,  the  latter  must 
pass  away.  But  there  is  a  time  for  all  things ;  few  of  the  people 
are  yet  prepared  for  a  better  system  than  that  taught  by  our 
parsons.  And  even  that  gloomy  system,  insuflScient  as  it  is 
to  produce  good  morals  and  virtue  among  men,  suffices  to 
alleviate  or  prevent  some  evil;  it  gives  that  kind  of  consola- 
tion in  many  of  their  bodily  and  mental  calamities,  which 
no  medicine  of  this  world  can  afford  ;  and  it  prevents  them  from 
falling  into  a  still  more  gloomy,  atheistical  philosophy,  which 
would  deprive  man  of  every  sublime  hope,  every  ennobling 
sentiment. 

[As  a  contrast  to  the  above  parsonic  description  of  unchris- 
tianized  London,  let  us  here  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  parson's 
God,  and  the  redemption  which  he  purchased  from  himself  by 
the  sinking  fond  of  his  own  blood,  which  sinking  fund,  like  that 
of  William  Pitt  and  Dr.  Price,  has  rather  increased  than  di- 
minished the  debt : — 

REV.  MR.  HARRIS'S  CREED. 

"  I  BELIEVE  in  a  God  of  infinite  love  and  infinite  cruelty — a 
God  who  will  satiate  the  souls  of  His  chosen  with  the  richest 
blessings  of  omnipotence — and  a  God  whose  justice  is  not  satis- 
fied with  a  few  stripes,  or  a  few  hours,  days,  weeks,  or  years  of 
punishment  inflicted  on  his  victims,  but  who  confers  an  eternity 
of  life,  in  order  that  he  may  inflict  an  eternity  of  punishment — 
whose  great  prison-house  of  souls  is  not  a  penitentiary,  nor  a 
house  of  correction  (it  is  Popish  heresy  to  paint  so  relenting  and 
reasonable  a  Deity),  but  a  house  of  vengeance,  insatiable,  un- 
appeasable, and  everlasting — a  God  who  would  have  engulphed 
the  whole  human  race  in  this  '  bottomless  perdition,'  had  not  his 
son  in  mercy  condescended  to  bear  a  few  years'  humiliation  in 
human  life,  and  six  hours'  torture  on  the  cross,  to  appease  him, 
for  which  condescension  the  Father  remitted  the  punishment  of 
believers,  and  swore  by  His  honour  and  glory,  that  he  would 
save  them  with  an  everlasting  salvation.  But  he  still  remains, 
and  ever  will  remain,  relentless  to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind, 
whom  the  furies  of  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Hell,  are  now  rapidly 
multiplying  by  the  increase  of  population,  infidelity,  and  Ra- 
dicalism, to  cram  the  dungeons  of  eternal  gloom,   'regions  of 


sorrow — doleful  shades,  where  light  and  hope  do  never  come.' 
In  this  faith  I  rejoice,  and  am  glad,  for  MY  God  hath 
saved  ME  from  the  fear  of  Hell" — [pious  reflections  thereon.] 
"  But,  oh  !  what  an  awful  thing  it  is  that  WE  have  not  yet 
sent  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Heathen,  amongst  the  poor, 
amongst  the  artizans  of  England,  to  save  tliem  from  the  jaws  of 
a  devouring  God,  of  infinite  mercy  and  relentless  justice  !  The 
rich  and  the  comfortable  classes  alone  have  received  the  faith, 
and  they  have  appropriated  the  riches  of  the  world  so  exclu- 
sively to  themselves,  that  they  have  forced  the  poor  to  steal 
and  sin  against  God — thus  driving  men  into  Hell,  instead  of 
leading  them  out,  and  eternally  damning  that  class  of  society  for 
which  Christ  died,  and  to  which  the  Gospel  was  especially  sent. 
Oh  !  money  !  !  money  !  !  !  what  ruin  and  desolation  thou  hast 
occasioned  I  and  yet  it  is  only  those  who  have  a  comfortable 
stock  of  thee  that  are  saved  :  I  hate  thee,  and  have  written 
against  thee ;  but  I  did  not  compete  for  the  hundred  guinea 
prize  from  the  love  of  thee,  'twas  from  the  love  of  God,  from 
whom  Cometh  down  every  good  and  every  perfect  gift ;  and  is 
not  a  hundred  guinea  prize  a  good  gift  ? — Verily,  they  who  say 
'  NO, '  think  otherwise." 

Verily,  there  is  something  exceedingly  tragicomical  in  the 
mechanism  of  this  world.  But  there  is  one  small  sentence  of 
the  Bible  which  throws  great  light  upon  it,  tho'  the  clergy,  as 
usual,  utterly  neglect  to  point  it  out: 

"  The  Devil  is  the  God  of  this  world.'^ 

Thereby  hangs  a  tail,  and  a  little  waggery  at  the  end  of  it.— 
Had  we  the  hundred  guineas  to  spare,  we  should  willingly  spend 
them  on  the  following  prize  essay  : — 

"  How  can  it  be  demonstrated  from  the  data  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,  that  the  God  of  this  world  is  a  Wag  ?" 

ACOUSTIC  CHAIR. 
Mr.  Dick,  of  Glasgow,  in  his  Christian  Philosopher,  thinks 
it  highly  probable  that,  by  means  of  acoustic  tunnels,  a 
clergyman,  sitting  in  his  own  room  at  Edinburgh,  might 
address  a  congregation  in  Musselburgh,  or  Dalkeith,  or  even 
in  Glasgow.  And  Mr.  Curtis,  the  inventor  of  many  inge- 
nious instruments  applicable  to  the  science,  when  speaking 
of  the  philosophy  and  diseases  of  the  ear,  asserts  that  intel- 
ligence might  be  conveyed  by  his  acoustic  chair,  from  St. 
James's  to  the  houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  from  Lon- 
don to  Windsor.  On  the  same  principle,  a  song  sung  at  the 
Italian  Opera  House,  might  be  heard  at  all  the  other  theatres 
in  London  ;  and  Mr,  Wheatstone  has  actually  performed  some- 
thing of  this  kind.  In  these  days  of  universal  improvements, 
might  not  these  suggestions  be  turned  to  further  and  good  ac- 
count ? — Literary  Gazette. 

[In  these  days  of  political  excitement,  the  whole  nation  might 
he  made  a  strangers-gallery  for  the  Parliamentary  debates.  Let 
the  country  be  well  laid  with  acoustic  pipes,  and  every  man 
have  the  arteries  of  political  science  conducted  to  his  own  house. 
Every  speaker  would  thus  address  the  whole  nation  at  once, 
and  have  his  sentiments  conveyed  directly  to  the  ears  of  the 
public,  without  the  alloy  with  which  they  must  always  be  inter- 
mixed in  passing  through  the  medium  of  a  reporter's  brains. 
Might  not  one  parson  by  this  means  suffice  for  a  whole  county, 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  be  saved  the  disagreeable  ne- 
cessity of  appealing  to  the  faith  and  conscience  of  the  public  for 
a  voluntary  subscription  to  support  an  Involuntary  Establish- 
ment ?  Churchr-xaXes  might  then  be  advantageously  got  rid 
of,  andjDipe-rates  substituted  in  their  stead.  The  infidels  would 
willingly  pay  the  latter,  as  they  would  have  the  use  of  the  pipes 
for  six  days  in  the  week,  and  could  easily  get  rid  of  the  nuisance 
on  Sunday  by  "  turning  the  cock."  We  understand  that 
acoustic  pipes  have  already  been  successfully  attempted  in  the 
Government  offices.  These  are  but  the  beginnings  ef  wonders. 
The  whole  world  will  be  laid  with  pipes  some  day,  and  one  king 
will  reign  over  all  of  us.  Men  and  women  will  then  breed  like 
rabbits,  chemistry  will  convert  the  rocks  into  bread,  and  the 
rivers  into  claret  and  champaign,  and  the  astronomers  of  the 
moon  will  declare,  with  alarm,  that  the  earth  is  all  alive,  and 
presents  the  appearance  of  an  oldmity  cheese  about  to  crumble 
to  atoms  with  excess  of  vitality.  O  Malthus  and  Martineau  ! 
you  will  then  be  sleeping  snugly  together  in  one  bed  J] 
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SCOTCH  PIETY. 


In  Scotland  it  is  accounted  very  sinful  to  whistle,  to  sing  a  song, 
or  play  on  a  musical  instrument  on  a  Sunday.  Some  of  the 
clergy  do  not  object  to  sacred  music,  accompanied  by  the  piano, 
but,  from  fear  of  offending  the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  they  do 
not  indulge  in  this  innocent  pastime.  It  is  also  sinful  to  read  a 
newsi)aper,  or  a  profane  history,  or  any  scientific  work.  No- 
thing  but  bibles,  sermons,  spiritual  songs  and  hymns,  are  legiti- 
mate literary  employment  for  this  day  of  sackcloth.  You  may 
tiilk  as  much  slander  as  you  please  ;  you  may  tell  stories  about 
ministers,  elders,  and  kirk  sessions,  that  will  set  the  table  in  a 
roar,  and  you  may  even  drink  as  much  Scotch  toddy  as  will 
satiate  your  thirst ;  but  sing  not,  whistle  not,  read  not  a  news- 
paper, for  the  Lord  marks  all  these  things  in  a  book,  and  he 
will  put  you  in  mind  of  them  at  the  day  of  judgment.  How  it 
came  about  that  slander  and  frivolous  conversation  were  so 
tenderly  treated  by  the  stem  devotees  of  the  North  we  know  not, 
except  that  it  would  have  damned  even  the  elect  themselves  if 
such  universal  transgressions  were  reckoned  deadly  sins.  Na- 
ture, however,  is  too  strong  for  fanaticism.  Intercourse  with 
nations  of  a  more  generous  spirit  is  rapidly  subduing  these  irra- 
tional prejudices  in  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Covenant. 

In  a  discussion  a  few  days  ago,  in  Glasgow  town  council,  on 
the  question  of  a  grant  of  money,  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Cathedral,  Mr.  M'Gavin,  a  zealous  Protestant,  opposed  the 
motion,  and  took  occasion  to  speak  of  a  pamphlet  which  had 
been  published  on  the  subject,  as  a  blasphemous  production, 
because  it  had  called  tliat  Popish  cathedial  a  specimen  of 
"  Christian  Architecture,"  and  had  also  by  another  outrage 
against  orthodoxy  designated  it  as  "  the  ancient  temple  of  the 
Almighty,''  "  a  title,  '  said  the  pious  gentleman,  "  which  is  ap- 
propriated to  no  other  temple,  than  the  temple  of  Solomon.  ' 
Happy  Caledonia  !  thou  art  the  scabbard  of  the  sword  of  the 
spirit ! 


THE  TRADE. 

We  have  been  amusing  ourselves  by  looking  over  the  adver- 
tizements  of  the  last  Number  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine, 
No.  1 70.  We  shall  record  a  few  of  them  in  the  columns  of  the 
Shepherd,  just  by  way  of  illustrating  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
pious  prize-mongers,  money-rakers,  and  soul-savers  of  this 
wicked  and  sinful  generation. — A  watchmaker  advertises  for  an 
apprentice.  The  boy  must  be  the  son  of  pious  parents  («/  pos- 
sib'.e) — but  as  the  watchmaker  is  determined  to  have  an  appren- 
tice of  some  kind,  pious  or  impious,  he  thus  expresses  himself: 
"  The  son  of  pious  parents  would  be  preferred."  Now,  begging 
the  watchmaker's  pardon  for  calling  him  to  account,  we  deny 
this  in  toto.  "  A  large  premium  would  be  preferred,"  would 
have  been  more  literally  correct,  for  we  are  pretty  sure  that 
money  and  a  respectable  appearance  will  conceal  a  multitude  of 
heretical  defects,  even  from  a  pious  watchmaker ;  and  the  son 
of  a  poor  and  industrious  couple  would  have  \eTy  little  chance 
of  success  even  without  competition  from  the  family  of  a  wealthy 
n on- professor.  Another  advertizes  for  a  servant  of  all  work. 
"  The  preference  will  be  given  to  one  who  is  a  member  of  some 
Christian  congregation."  This  is  a  very  liberal  master,  indeed  ! 
— some  Christian  congregation ! — it  matters  not  which — Papist 
or  Protestant,  Unitarian  or  Trinitarian,  Ranter,  Jumper,  Pan- 
tiler,  Single  tongue  or  Cloven  tongue.  New  Jerusalem  or  Old 
Jerusalem-t^c.  Honesty  is  not  mentioned,  nor  cleanliness :  the 
membership  is  quite  sufficient  either  to  atone  for  the  want  or 
guarantee  the  possession  of  these  virtues.  Another  advertizes 
for  a  respectable  female  for  the  haberdashery  busmess.  "  A 
person  of  decided  piety  would  be  preferred,  as  she  would  be  re- 
quired to  attend  an  Independent  chapel."  Just  so — this  is  the 
way  the  churches  are  filled,  and  hypocrisy  cultivated,  by  offering 
a  premium  for  the  outward  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  trade !  A 
Dissenter  near  London  advertizes  for  "  a  young  man  of  decided 
piety,  fnho  understands  the  cheesemongery  and  grocery  business." 
There  is  a  little  bit  of  shrewdness  in  this  advertizer,  how- 
ever ;  he  appears  to  have  had  suspicions  that  decided  piety  was 
not  altogether  sufficient  of  itself  to  satisfy  his  purpose,  for  he 


adds,  that  the  young  man  must  also  be  "  of  obliging  and  indus- 
trious habits."  The  decided  piety  is  the  bait  which  he  wants 
for  the  trade  ;  the  habits  are  the  useful  and  profitable  virtues, 
which  will  handle  the  biiit  with  advantage.  A  young  man,  a 
miller,  advertizes  for  a  master — "  a  pious  employer  is  pre- 
ferred."— A  pious  miller  wanted  !  Enquire  of  Shackell,  the 
thief-catcher,  if  he  knows  of  any  pious  persons  who  under- 
takes to  remove  goods  in  town  or  country  ! — "  A  pious  young 
man  wanted  for  the  drapery  business — he  must  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  country  trade  (that  is,  cozening,  persuasion,  puffing, 
varnishing,  glossing,  in  fine  the  most  refined  and  Christian 
mode  of  swindling)  ;  he  must  be  a  member  of  a  Christian 
church."  Another  young  draper  is  also  advertized  for  in  the 
same  page,  but  he  must  not  only  be  pious  but  decidedly  pious—' 
that's  the  cant  expression  now.  He  must,  of  course,  be  an  adept, 
moreover,  in  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  "  Culy's  boarding 
house"' — there's  a  go  ! — recommended  by  a  whole  covey  of  par- 
sons to  their  friends,  as  a  house  affording  all  the  comforts  of  a 
private  family — a  pious  landlord,  no  doubt,  with  good  rea- 
sons for  being  so — "  A  respectable  widow  wants  a  pious,  el- 
derly woman,  to  lodge  with  her,"  There's  a  union  !  piety  and 
respectability  to  lodge  together.  What  an  inducement  for  a 
pious  lady  who  loves  the  praise  of  this  world  ! — "  Two  thousand 
sermons  for  sale — being  the  manuscripts  of  an  Independent 
minister — decidedly  Evangelical — for  all  occasions — a  real 
treasure  to  a  young  man  entering  the  ministry."  What  a  world 
of  trouble  it  will  save  this  young  man  !  Sermons  are  not  like 
clotfies,  the  worse  for  wear.  Old  sermons  are  frequently  better 
than  new.  A  slop-shop  for  such  cast-off  apparel  would  be  a  glo- 
rious trade  for  a  pious  speculator  in  these  days.  Besides  these, 
there  are  several  pious  and  religious  boarding-school  advertize- 
ments,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  Godliness  (or  religious  prin- 
ciples) is  a  marketable  commodity  which  people  accumulate, 
advertize  for,  and  puff  off,  as  other  speculators  do  with  loans, 
mortgages,  reversions,  annuities,  literary  and  philosophical  ac- 
quirements. And  yet  Godliness  is  peculiarly  sacred  and  unde- 
filed  by  the  vanities  of  the  flesh  ! 

The  effect  of  these  advertizements  is  evidently  the  encourage- 
ment of  hypocrisy.  Parents  point  them  out  to  their  children  as 
inducements  to  piety.  The  gain  or  worldly  principle  is  em- 
ployed to  create  an  unworldly  principle,  and  in  the  same  breath 
that  a  mother  tells  her  daughter  to  love  not  the  world  nor  the 
vanities  of  the  world,  she  invites  her  to  the  cultivation  of 
church-going,  Bible-reading  and  praying  habits,  by  the  worldly 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  possession  !  "  You  see,  my 
dear,  that  a  pi  eference  is  given  to  the  Godly  and  the  pious, 
when  a  situation  is  applied  for.  Go  read  a  chapter,  Polly,  and 
an  evening  prayer.     There's  a  dear ! " 


BISEXUAL  PANTHEISM  OF  CHINA. 

The  arithmetical  diagrams  of  Fo-hy,  as  we  find  them  in  the  Ye- 
King  (one  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Chinese),  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  the  mystical  numbers  of  the  Greek  philosopher, 
Pythagoras,  who,  although  he  enlarged  the  bounds  of  science, 
appears  to  have  allowed  his  speculations  to  be  jjerverted  by 
dreams  of  mysterious  virtue,  in  certain  numbers  and  combina- 
tions. In  the  same  way,  the  Chinese  make  use  in  divination, 
and  various  other  branches  of  their  mock  philosophy,  of  the  Pa- 
kua,  or  eight  diagrams  of  Fo-hy,  which,  if  they  mean  anything, 
may  be  supposed  to  represent  a  system  of  binary  arithmetic. 
Chinese  philosophers  speak  of  the  origin  of  all  created  things,  or 
the  premier  principe  materiel  (as  it  has  been  called  in  French 
translations),  under  the  name  of  Tae-keih,  This  is  represented 
in  their  books  by  a  circle  with  a  curved  line  like  an  S  drawn 
across  it.  On  the  semi-diameter  of  a  given  circle  describe  a  semi- 
circle; and  on  the  remaining  semi-diameter,  but  on  the  other 
side,  describe  another  semi-circle. 

The  whole  figure  represents  the  Tae-keih,  and  the  two  di- 
yided  portions,  formed  by  the  curved  line,  typify  what  are  called 
the  Yang  and  Yin  ;  in  respect  to  which  this  Chinese  mystery 
bears  a  singulai  parallel  to  that  extraordinary  fiction  of  Egyp- 
tian mythology— the   supposed    intervention  of  a  maaculo- 
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feminine  principle  in  the  development  of  the  mundane  egg.* 
The  Tae-keih  is  said  to  have  produced  the  Yang  and  Yin — the 
active  and  passive,  or  male  and  female  principle,  and  these  last 
to  have  produced  all  things.  The  heaven  they  call  Yang — the 
earth  Yin — the  sun  is  Yang — the  moon  Yin  :  and  in  the  same 
manner  the  supposed  analogy  is  carried  throughout  all  nature. 
One  might  sometimes  be  led  by  their  definitions  of  the  Tae-keih 
to  suppose  it  an  intelligent  being ;  but  the  general  drift  of  the 
system  is  plainly  material,  as  it  does  not  discriminate  between 
the  creature  and  the  Creator.  This  dogma  of  materialism, 
however  ancient  it  may  be  in  its  first  origin,  became  especially 
cultivated,  or,  according  to  some,  originated  in  China  during 
the  Soong  dynasty,  which  preceded  the  Mongol  Tartar  con- 
quest. The  learning  and  science  of  the  Chinese,  such  as  it  was, 
being  then  much  in  vogue,  some  celebrated  commentators  on 
the  ancient  books  appeared  about  that  time,  the  most  famous  of 
which  was  the  Chootsze,  before  named.  At  length,  under 
Young-lo,  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (about  the  14th  century),  a 
joint  work  was  composed,  by  name  Sing-ly-ta-tseun,  or  a  com- 
plete exposition  of  Nature,  in  which  the  mystery  of  the  Tae- 
keih  was  fully  treated  of.  Chootsze  thus  expressed  himself: — 
"  The  celestial  principle  was  male,  the  terrestrial,  female.  All 
animate  and  inanimate  Nature  may  be  distinguished  into  mas- 
culine and  feminine  :  even  vegetable  productions  are  male  and 
female,  as,  for  instance,  there  is  female  hemp,  and  male  and  fe- 
male bamboo  nothing  exists  independent  of  the  Ying  and  Yang.^^ 
Although  the  Chinese  do  not  characterize  the  sexes  of  plants, 
and  arrange  them  systematically,  as  we  do,  after  Linneus,  they 
use  the  above  phraseology  in  regard  to  them.  Thus,  heaven, 
the  sun,  day,  &c.,  are  considered  of  the  male  gender  •,  earth,  the 
moon,  night,  &c.,  of  the  female.  This  notion  pervades  every 
department  of  knowledge  in  China.  It  exists  in  their  theories 
of  anatomy  and  medicine,  and  is  constantly  referred  to  on  every 
subject.  The  chief  divinities  worshipped  by  the  Emperor,  as 
high  priest  of  the  state  religion,  are  Heaven  and  Earth,  which, 
in  this  sense,  appear  to  answer  in  some  degree  to  URANOS 
and  GHEE,  in  the  cosmogony  of  the  Greeks. — ^The  Chinese, 
S[c.  By  J,  T.  Davies,  F.R.S.  London,  1836.  2  vols.  8vo,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  66-67. 


*  "  This  idea  seems  to  have  been  very  general,"  "  In  a 
mysterious  passage  of  the  yajur-veda,  Brahma  is  spoken  of, 
after  his  emanation  from  the  golden  egg,  as  experiencing  fear  at 
being  alone  in  the  Universe:  he  therefore  willed  the  existence 
of  another,  and  instantly  he  became  masculo  feminine.  The  two 
sexes  thus  existing  in  one  God  were  immediately,  by  another 
act  of  volition,  divided  in  twain,  and  became  man  and  wife. 
This  tradition  seems  to  have  found  its  way  into  Greece  ;  for  the 
Androgyne  of  Plato  is  but  another  version  of  this  oriental  my- 
thos." — The  Hindoos,  Vol.  I.  p.  166. 


THE  HOLY  ALLIANCE. 

The  monarchical  and  democratic  principles  are  not  lessnecessary 
for  the  government  of  society  than  the  laws  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  for  the  revolutions  of  the  planets.  For  this  reason  we 
cannot  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  visionaries  in  politics,  who 
rail,  and  fume,  and  smoke,  and  belch  out  their  venom  and  hate, 
against  even  the  fiercest  and  sternest  despotism  of  the  age. 
Despotism  is  a  pair  of  reins  for  popular  progression.  It  will 
exist  only  until  there  is  tact  and  discretion  aij^d  unanimity  suflS- 
cient,  in  the  public  mind,  to  establish  a  universal  monarchy. 
Despotism  is  essentially  necessary  as  long  as  the  people  are 
fools  ;  and  are  not  the  majority  of  the  people  fools  ?  are  not 
their  teachers  tools  ?  their  reformers  fools  ?  their  patriots  fools  ? 
th«ir  agitators  fools  ?    If  not,  why  are  they  at  variance  ? 

There  are  two  extremes  of  national  government,  viz.,  des- 
potism, or  the  action  of  one  upon  all,  and  populism,  or  the 
astion  of  all  upon  one  ;  the  former  must  use  magisterial  power, 
the  latter  must  use  moral  and  intellectual  unanimity.  Now, 
it  is  more  easy  to  get  the  former  power  than  the  latter. 
Hence  despotism  is  natural  and  suitable  to  an  ignorant  people. 
But  a»  people  only  become  wise  by  decrees,  so  the  reins  of  des- 
potism can  only  be  slackened  by  degrees.    The  people  never 


can  discreetly  use  the  magisterial  power,  yet  it  is  necessary  for 
government.  Despotism  is  the  magisterial  power  in  excess, 
with  too  little  popular  control — Democracy  is  popular  legislation 
with  too  little  magisterial  power.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  great- 
est defects  of  the  American  Republicanism.  The  half  and-half 
system  of  monarchy  and  popular  control  combined  is  the  most 
harmonious  in  its  action,  if  fairly  established.  These  three 
systems  are  all  at  present  starting  from  one  point  of  time  to 
make  an  experiment  in  legislation,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity — 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  upon  the  magisterial  system — 
America  upon  the  popular  system,  and  England  upon  the  mixed 
system. 

They  will  each  make  useful  discoveries  peculiar  to  the  three 
different  modes  of  action,  for  which  reason  we  should  be  sorry 
to  see  either  of  the  three  experiments  prevented  by  revolution. 
But  we  are  morally  certain  that  Providence  will  give  mankind 
all  the  advantage  of  this  necessary  experience,  by  preserving  the 
three  distinct  species  of  government  in  powerful  action,  till  one 
perfect  compound  is  ultimately  produced  and  established  as  a 
final  and  eternal  system  of  political  government,  combining  the 
power  of  monarchy,  the  wisdom  of  oligarchy  and  the  goodness 
of  democracy.  These  are  the  characteristics  of  the  three  species 
of  government,  according  to  Blackstone  himself,  and  we  think 
his  delineation  of  each  is  beautifully  correct. 


"  Three  young  ladies  whose  parents  lived  in  the  country  had 
been  placed  in  a  principal  boarding  school  of  Warsaw.  In  a 
leisure  hour,  when  walking  in  the  garden,  they  had  sung  some 
patriotic  stanzas  of  a  well  known  Polish  air.  A  spy,  who 
chanced  to  pass  by,  overheard  the  song,  and  made  a  report  of 
the  occurrence  to  the  police.  Immediately  gens-d  -armes  were 
sent  with  an  order  to  bring  the  unfortunate  girls  to  the  hotel  of 
the  Municipality,  where,  after  flogging,  they  were  surrendered  to 
the  brutality  of  the  gens-d  -armes.  The  director  who  gave  that 
order  was  Storozenko,  a  Russian  general,  who  has  lately  re- 
ceived an  estate  from  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  as  a  reward  of  his 
services,  among  which,  this  probably  was  one.  Contrast  this 
with  the  popular  system  of  America,  where  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple is  so  great  that  the  police  is  almost  useless  on  all  occasions  of 
public  excitement,  where  justice  is  executed  by  the  mob  without 
even  the  form  of  a  trial,  and  even  the  contents  of  the  mail  bags 
ransacked  and  sacrilegiously  torn  open  and  destroyed,  to  prevent 
the  spreading  of  an  unpopular  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  negro 
emancipation.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  principal  or 
characteristic  crimes  are  aristocratical.  Both  king  and  people 
are  subject  to  the  great  landowners,  who  commit  their  depreda- 
tions in  the  style  peculiar  to  aristocracy,  by  consultation  and 
legislation.  The  forms  of  law  being  more  strictly  attended  to, 
there  is,  however,  more  liberty  of  opinion  in  England  than  in 
any  other  country.  Law  is  the  husband  of  Liberty.  Liberty 
is  only  Mrs.  Law. 


A  QUERY  FOR  THE  WISE. 

Sound  is  generally  supposed  to  be  conveyed  by  the  undulations 
of  the  air,  and  one  argument  in  favour  of  this  idea  is  that  in  a 
vacuum  sound  is  not  produced.  But  if  it  be  conveyed  by  the 
undulations  of  air,  how  does  it  happen  that  it  penetrates  gla«s, 
which  air  cannot  penetrate.  The  undulation  of  sound  is  aa 
weak  and  mysterious  an  attempt  to  explain  its  phenomena  as  to 
the  undulation  of  light.  In  fact,  no  material  solution,  no  theory 
of  matter  in  motion  can  ever  explain  the  phenomena  of  sensa- 
tion. Science  is  a  weak  and  stupid  thing  when  it  goes  beyond 
the  mere  vulgarisms  of  arithmetic,  experiment,  and  observa- 
tion. 

ERRATA. 

For  "  Buckhardt,  the  Traveller,'  in  oxur  last,  read  "  Bwrck- 
hardt,  the  Traveller,"  and  for  '■'■  Royal  Medical  Society  "  read 
"  Royal  Society,"  p.  36. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
The  Gallery  of  Pantheism  t«  again  unavoidably  deferred. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SHEPHERD, 

Mat  be  called  Pantheism,  Universalism,  or  Catholicism,  or  by  any  other  word  which  expresses  Universality. 

Pantheism  implies  that  every  thing,  great  or  small,  good  or  evil,  wise  or  foolish,  is  the  result  of  the  active  and 
conscious  operation  of  the  Universal  Male  (Spirit)  in  co-operation  with  the  Universal  Female  (Matter).  Conse- 
quently, all  doctrines,  systems,  customs,  and  morals  positively  originate  in  God  and  Nature  (jointly),  and  form 
component  parts  of  a  system  of  progressive  training  for  mankind. 

But  the  only  true  religion  is  the  acknowledgment  of  this  fact,  and  the  retirement  of  faith  and  worship  within  the 
true  sanctuary  of  the  heart  and  mind. 


BUCKLAND'S      BRIDGEWATER     TREATISE     ON 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 
Gbology  is  now  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  sciences. 
It  derives  this  interest  principally  from  its  intimate  relationship 
with  Natural  Theology.  All  science  towers  up  to  God,  the  pri- 
mitive source  of  all  the  laws  of  Nature,  but  Geology  embraces 
the  very  history  of  vegetable  and  animal  organization,  from  their 
fiist  appearance  on  earth,  to  the  present  point  of  time,  and  there- 
fore comprehends  a  more  extensive  field  of  inquiry  than  even 
Astronomy  itself.  It  is  a  sort  of  universal  science,  a  bible,  a 
revelation  in  which  God  makes  known  the  secrets  of  the  past 
by  means  of  sensible  signs,  in  a  language  peculiar  to  himbeU', 
but  intelligible  to  man  by  means  of  a  little  patient  investigation, 
without  which  it  is  ordained  that  no  positive  knowledge  can 
ever  be  procured. 

This  work  is  very  beautifully  got  up,  with  numerous  plates  of 
organic  fossils;  and  a  short  and  concise  account  of  the  present  state 
of  fossil  science  is  presented  to  the  reader  in  a  tlieological  garb, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  a  continued  succession  of  creative 
acts  of  omnipotence,  with  manifold  proofs  of  wisdom  and  de- 
sign, not  only  in  the  creation  of  individual  species,  but  in  the 
general  adaptation  of  each  species,  to  the  peculiar  and  succes- 
sive changes  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  undergone  dur- 
ing intervening  periods  of  time.  The  thing  to  be  proved  is  a 
truth,  which  almost  every  contemplative  mind  will  take  for 
granted,  but  there  cannot  be  too  many  facts  adduced  to  illus- 
trate a  subject  so  pregnant  with  interest.  It  is  not  enough  that 
a  mere  outline  of  truth  be  present  in  the  mind.  The  outline 
should  be  filled  up  with  the  richest  colouring,  and  the  most  judi- 
cious mixture  of  light  and  shade  that  we  can  discover.  Truth 
is  susceptible  of  an  infinity  of  polish.  The  naked  savage  has 
the  naked  truth  of  many  departments  of  knowledge  in  his 
mind,  but  it  is  as  rude  and  uncultivated  as  the  savage  himself. 
Scientific  knowledge  alone  can  dress  and  refine  it.  Science  is 
the  wardrobe  of  truth.  From  this  boudoir  she  comes  forth  ar- 
rayed in  robes  of  majestic  elegance,  and  with  a  demeanour  of 
majestic  power.  Science  is  a  crown,  a  sceptre,  which  confers 
upon  truth  tlie  power,  and  consequently  the  right  to  reign,  and 
the  greater  the  number  of  facts  and  illustrations  that  she  can 
command,  the  richer  and  the  more  resistless  she  becomes. 

This  treatise  of  Dr.  Buckland  is  interesting  on  account  of  ano- 
ther clerical  concessionin  favourof  our  interpretationof  the  Bible. 
We  remember  that  when  we  attended  theological  lecturesat  Col- 
lege, the  professor  ererted  all  his  eloquence  to  prove  the  literal 
Mitorical  ti-uth  of  the  first  chapter  of  Gene«is.     \Ve  thought  he 


wasright;  we  took  the  orthodox  side  of  the  question.  Geology  had 
scarcely  then  substantiated  her  claims  to  credibility,  and  there 
was  a  sad  reluctance  in  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  church  to 
abandon  even  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  article  of  ancesto- 
rial  faith.  But  since  that  time,  most  fearful  havoc  has  been 
made  of  the  letter  of  the  word.  None  but  the  old,  the  feeble,  the 
ultra  pious,  the  nervous  and  the  ignorant,  or  the  obstinate,  have 
the  courage  to  abide  by  the  old  rotten  timbers  of  the  faith  of 
their  forefathers.  Science  has  convinced  the  intelligent,  and 
many  there  be  in  the  church  who  deserve  this  epithet,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  moral  contained  in  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  creation,  the  literal  or  historical  meaning  is  inaccurate. 

The  shufHing  manner  in  which  the  Dr.  treats  this  part  of  the 
subject  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and,  in  our  opinion,  sillj'.  Some 
of  the  reviewers  have  called  it  ingenious.  We  see  no  ingenuity 
in  it,  and  if  it  were  ingenious,  the  merit  is  not  due  to  Dr. 
Buckland,  inasmuch  as  he  has  merely  employed  the  hack- 
neyed arguments  yearly  propounded  from  every  chair  of  Di- 
vinity throughout  the  country,  and  that  too  before  the  name 
of  Buckland  was  ever  associated  with  the  triumphs  of  science. 
The  apology  for  the  inaccuracy  of  Moses  is  lame  and  infidel  to 
excess,  viz.,  that  God's  disclosures  of  himself  are  not  intended 
to  convey  intellectiia/,  but  moral  knowledge  !  Therefore  we  are 
not  to  be  surprised,  if  God  teaches  scientific  falsehoods,  or  his- 
torical falsehoods,  provided  he  teaches  moral  truths.  Was 
there  ever  such  iniquitous  heterodoxy  and  absurdity  uttered  ? 
To  what  does  this  confession  lead,  but  to  a  total  invalidation  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  Bible  !  From 
a  Clergyman  too  !  Dr.  Buckland  has  now  fairly  committed 
himself  and  all  the  clergy  who  subscribe  to  this  new  article  of 
faith.  How  will  he  now  prove  the  truth  of  the  story  of  the  fall 
of  man  ?  of  the  flood  ?  of  the  call  of  Abraham  aud  the  delive- 
rance of  Israel  by  Moses  ?  God  does  not  mean  to  convey  in- 
tellectual but  moral  truths  by  revelation,  and  an  intellectual 
falsehood  may  be  employed  to  convey  a  moral  truth,  just  aa 
Jesus  Christ  told  parables  to  convey  simple  elementary  instruc- 
tion to  his  disciples  !     We  dont  say  "  nay"  to  this,  remember. 

"  The  object  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  ceation  is  not  to 
state  in  what  manner,  but  by  whom  the  world  was  created  ! "  So 
says  the  doctor,  and  makes  this  an  excuse  for  Moses  actually 
stating,  and  stating  erroneously,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  crea- 
ted. We  say  not  only  that  this  is  a  mere  assertion  on  the  part  of 
the  Doctor,  but  an  assertion  that  6ie9  so  boldly  in  the  face  of 
truth,  that  any  stripling  of  a  school  boy  must  stare  at  the  wit- 
ness of  such  a  manoeuvre  of  sophistry.     The  object  of  the  Mo- 
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saic  account  js  most  decidedly  to  state  the  manner,  and  the  or- 
der of  creation,  ^b  far  as  it  was  known,  or  made  known  to  the 
writer. 

But  the  secret  of  the  whole  matter  may  be  that  the  story  is 
merely  a  tradition. 

This  is  one  way  of  explaining  it  to  which  we  haveno  objection. 
But  allowing  it  to  be  revelation,' to  which  we  have  as  little  ob- 
jection (as  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  reality  of  reve- 
lation in  all  ages),  then  we  say  it  is  decidedly  not  historical  but 
allegorical  and  prophetical,  and  in  this  latter  sense  it  is  suscepti- 
ble of  a  very  beautiful  illustration.  Moses  does  not  say  how  he 
got  his  inforniation,  and  we  have  no  instance  on  record  of  a  lite- 
ral historical  revelation  ;  that  of  the  Koran  is  surcharged  with 
hyperbole,  and  every  known  specimen  of  revelation  is  a  mas- 
querade. We  have  no  right  to  believe  the  historical  truth  of  a 
revelation,  God  himself  has  cautioned  us  against  it,  by  declaring 
it  to  be  a  mystery,  i.  e.  a  deception  until  the  ccnsummation.  "  I 
have  multiplied  visions,  and  used  similitudes  by  the  ministry  of 
the  prophets,"  he  says,  but  he  never  saj's  I  have  recorded  his- 
torical facts.*  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  revelation  to  record 
literal  facts  of  any  sort.  These  are  left  to  the  ordinary  talents 
of  men. 

Well !  the  clergy  having  abandoned  the  intellectual  truth  of 
the  Bible,  how  do  they  prove  the  moral  truth  of  it  ?  We  really 
should  like  to  know  hoMT  Dr.  Buckland  has  been  able  to  procure 
this  divorce  of  intellect  and  morals.  From  what  court  did  the  dis- 
pensation come  ?  from  Rome  or  from  Oxford  ?  What  a  melan- 
choly plight  this  is  for  Christianity,  to  be  sure  !  to  be  separated 
from  the  intellect,  and  sublimated  into  an  etherial  moral  spirit, 
which  has  no  need  of  science  and  no  connexion  with  it  I  We 
pity  the  Doctor's  ignorance,  because  we  know  well  that  this 
confession  is  merely  a  shift  to  which  he  has  been  reduced  to 
get  over  a  geological  stumbling-block,  and  that  he  is  just  as 
ready  as  ever  to  defend  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Apostle 
Paul's  or  Peter's  words,  as  if  the  confession  had  never  escaped 
his  pen. 

If  the  intellectual  or  literal  meaning  of  the  Bible  be  thus 
abandoned,  and  the  moral  meaning  asserted,  then  we  may  now 
inquire  what  is  the  moral  meaning  of  hell  fire  ?  The  literal 
meaning  may  be  false.  We  may  also  inquire  what  is  the  moral 
meaning  of  a  Devil,  the  literal  meaning  may  be  falje,  and 
the  devil  may  be  a  personification  of  a  Divine  attribute,  as  we 
maintain  it  to  be.  What  is  the  moral  meaning  of  the  Son  of 
God  ?  It  may  mean  mankind  personified  by  an  individual,  for 
a  temporary  theological  controversy.  What  is  the  moral  mean- 
ing of  his  dying  for  sin  ?  It  may  mean  that  sin  is  only  to  be 
got  rid  of  by  death,  and  that  God  in  man  (or  the  God-man) 
is  the  only  author  of  sin.  What  is  the  moral  meaning  of 
election  ?  It  may  mean  that  in  nature  there  is  a  necessity 
for  an  election  or  aristocracy  to  subordinate  society.  What  is 
the  moral  meaning  of  eternal  punishments  .'  They  may  mean 
that  to  all  eternity  man  must  be  influenced  in  his  conduct  by 
the  fear  of  pain  as  well  as  by  the  love  of  pleasure.  The  grand 
hyperbole  of  hell  fire  may  be  merely  an  intellectual  fable,  dis- 
guising a  simple  moral  truth. 

All  this  we  believe.  But  does  the  Doctor  believe  it  ?  No  ! 
Even  while  the  walls  of  ancient  Catholicism  and  Protestantism 
are  cnimbling  around  him — even  whilst  he  himself  is  committing 
to  paper  that  it  is  "  moral,  Jiot  intellectual  truths,''  which  are 
conveyed  by  Revelation,  he  belies  his  own  principle  by  up- 
holding the  barbarous  theology  of  an  unscientific  and  illiterate 
age  of  the  world's  minority  ! 

Does  not  all  this  shuffling  of  Dr.  Bwckland  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  theology  of  the  Shep- 
herd, that  God  speaks  truth  and  falsehood  in  one  breath,  and 
makes  it  the  task  of  man  to  sift  the  compound  ?  This  we  regard 
as  the  royal  prerogative  of  Deity.  It  is  an  act  of  wisdom  and  of 
goodness  on  His  part  to  us.  The  search  of  truth  is  our  trade, 
as  rational  bemgs.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  it  unveiled  by 
Revelation,  and  so  far  from  having  it  disclosed  by  such  super- 
human communications,  we  have  always  received  an  additional 
volume  of  smoke,  and  a  torrent  of  mud,  whenever  we  have  ap- 

*' •  "  The  Lord  liath  sworn  by  his  holiness  Tie  will  not  He  unto 
David."     But  what  of  that,  if  he  lies  to  other  men  ? 


plied  to  Revelation  directly  for  illumination.  Hence  all  those 
who  follow  Revelation  exclusively,  are  even  more  ignorant  than 
those  who  have  rejected  its  evidence,  for  naked  science  will 
teach  a  sufficiency  of  worldly  wisdom,  to  supply  the  wants  of  all 
the  ordinary  vocations  of  industry  ;  but  Revelation  alone  has  a 
tendency  to  beget  a  contempt  for  every  species  of  knowledge, 
except  that  which  was  never  intended  for  knowledge,  but  merely 
for  materials,  from  which  knowledge  should  hereafter  be  ex- 
tracted by  human  elaboration. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Revelation  (as  at  present  under- 
stood) must  be  reformed.  A  great  revolution  must  take  place. 
The  moral  must  be  extracted  by  the  aid  of  analogy ;  and  when 
the  butterfly  has  once  come  forth,  the  chrjsalis  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  creeds  may  then,  even  without  impiety,  be  trodden 
under  foot. 

We  solemnly  and  sincerely  repel  every  charge  of  infidelity  vt 
disrespect  towards  the  Bible  and  its  contents.  We  believe  there 
is  not  a  Cliristian  in  England  that  has  more  firm,  sober,  and 
well  groimded  faith  in  its  testimony,  than  we  have.  Whatever 
others  may  have  suspected  or  affirmed  respecting  us  to  the  con- 
trary is  most  unequivocally  false.  Our  faith  is  no  doubt  of  a 
peculiar  character;  but  it  is  a  faith  which  relies  with  firm  assur- 
ance upon  Biblical  testimony,  by  dissecting  that  testimony  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  the  rule  suggested  by  Buckland  him- 
self, which  we  would  thus  express : — "  ReveLition  is  a  peculiar 
word  of  God,  purposely  disguised  in  mj'stery,  which  creates  a 
vulgar  misconception  of  its  meaning,  that  continues  to  agitate 
the  mind  until  truth  be  elicited  by  ages  of  laborious  investiga- 
tion and  theological  controversy.  The  principal  truth  it  con- 
tains is  moral  and  religious  truth.  That  truth,  when  elicited,  and 
reconciled  to  universal  science,  is  a  standard  truth,  to  which  as 
much  certainty  may  be  attached  as  to  any  scientific  demonstra- 
tion ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  truth  which  never  could  have  been 
discovered  without  Revelation,  and  the  contioversies  of  The- 
ology." 

These  are  our  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  Biblical  science  ; 
and  the  great  truths  we  have  extracted  from  it  are : — The  reality 
of  Revelations  and  Miracles — the  immortality  of  the  soul — the 
two-fold  and  eternal  progression  of  individual  existence — 
Universal  Redemption. 

These  are  the  great  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  in 
harmony  with  all  the  analogies  of  Geology,  which  is  a  type  in  the 
material  and  lower  world  of  what  is  going  on  on  a  more  exalted 
scale  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  world. 

The  love  of  God  grows  up  upon  a  basis  of  apparent  cruelty 
and  oppression,  according  to  the  order  observed  in  geological 
formations,  where  the  lowest,  the  most  fierce,  irrational,  and 
cruel  of  beings  take  the  precedence  of  those  of  a  more  tractable 
nature,  and  where  the  evidence  of  the  most  fearful  convulsions 
of  Nature  is  most  observable  in  the  primitive  ages  of  th« 
world. 

Hell  is  the  foundation  of  the  grand  pyramid  of  being ;  and, 
strange  to  tell.  Dr.  Buckland,  and  the  most  enlightened  geolo- 
gists, seem  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  reposes  on  molten  lakes  of  subterraneous  fire. 
So  far,  therefore,  the  Hell  of  Scripture  is  literal ;  but  this 
literal  Hell  is  but  an  analogical  figure  of  the  beginning  of  the 
providence  of  God,  which  commences  in  the  heat  or  fire  of  a 
smart  discipline,  and  gradually  refrigerates  into  a  state  of  mild» 
ness  and  repose. 

Na3%  all  the  elements  of  Nature  seem  to  be  playing  the  same 
grand  concert  of  universal  music.  The  climate  of  ancient  times 
was  evidently  more  subject  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold — 
storms  were  more  violent — inundations  and  deluges  more  fre- 
quent— volcanos  more  dreadful — winds  more  boisterous — 
plagues  more  terrific — ^all  in  consonance  with  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual condition  of  the  earth's  inhabitants. 

Nature  is  actually  changing,  altkough  unchangeable.  Her 
principles  are  the  same  ;  but  as  her  manifestations  are  different 
in  the  different  stages  of  human  life,  so  in  the  grand  career  of 
imiversal  being,  whether  it  be  in  the  creation  of  animals  or  in 
the  progressive  training  of  intelligent  beings,  the  same  uniform 
system  of  progression  from  worse  to  better  is  evident.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  an  enlightened  view  of  this  subject  of  successive 
Amelioration  before  we  can  .luthoratively  decide  upon  the  truth 
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or  (klsehood  of  certain  grand  historical  records,  which  now  di- 
vide the  world  into  conflicting  sects.  Geology  demonstrates  to 
us  with  unequivocal  evidence,  that  new  creations  have  taken 
place  at  repeated  intervals — that  the  ^^visffenitiva,"  or  gene- 
rative power  of  God,  has  abruptly  brought  into  life  numerous 
species  of  animals  which  prenously  had  no  analogous  being — 
that  these  new  creations  were  not  transmutations  of  a  more  an- 
cient species  into  a  modem  species,  but  original  productions,  of 
which  not  even  a  type  or  resemblance  had  before  existed.  Upon 
this  fact  we  may  easily  build  the  hypothesis  of  similar  acts  of 
creative  energy  in  the  intellectual  providence  of  liuman  society. 
Even  did  history  not  disclose  to  us,  with  superabundant  evidence, 
the  particulars  of  Divine  interference  of  a  marvellous  character, 
in  certain  stages  of  the  progress  of  society,  we  have  a  right  from 
geological  analogy  to  look  for  and  believe  their  occurrence  ; 
but  when  the  testimony  of  history  is  appended  to  that  of  science 
itself,  and  we  are  told  that,  at  specified  intervals  of  time,  the 
spiritual  agency  of  God  has  burst  forth  in  an  unusually  power- 
ful and  overwhelming  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
new  faiths,  or  important  spiritual  or  moral  revolutions,  we  see 
nothing  in  this  report  at  all  discordant  ■with  the  revelations  of 
science,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  resemblance  is  so  manifest 
that  con\'iction  must  come  home  to  every  reasonable  mind,  that 
History  has  not  belied  the  movements  of  Providence.  ^V  hat  is 
JSwism  but  a  new  geological  formation  and  creation  ?  What  is 
Christianity  but  another?  What  is  Mahometism  but  a 
third.'  What  is  the  Protestant  Reformation  but  a  fourth?  and 
if  they  are  all  different  in  character,  it  is  onlj'  so  much  the 
more  in  harmony  with  the  revelations  of  geological  science, 
which  present  a  distinctive  difference,  upon  a  uniform  plan  of 
manifold  proceeding. 

How,  now,  can  Science  dispute  the  whole  historj'  of  Moses 
and  Christ  ?  We  shall  quote  from  the  Doctor's  volume  next 
Number. 

We  conclude  mth  the  followng  motto,  which  we  consider  so 
precious  that  we  hope  it  may  be  engraved  on  our  tomb  stone, 
as  peculiarly  expressive  of  the  religion  of  the  Shepherd,  of 
Christianity,  and  the  Universe : — 

"  To  SPBAK  TRUTH  AND  FALSEHOOD  TOGETHER,  AND  MAKE 
IT  THE  TASK  OF  MAN  TO  SIFT  THE  COMPOUND,  IS  THE  ROYAL 
'PREROGATIVE  OF  GoD." 


ON  SYNTHESIS. 

I  ADVISE  my  readers,  before  they  look  at  this  paper,  to  make 
themselves  thoroughly  masters  of  my  last  two  articles — {On  the 
Understandirig,  and  On  Propositions) — as,  without  they  per- 
fectly comprehend  them,  this  will  be  unintelligible. 

I  request  them  to  call  to  mind  that  there  were  three  mental 
acts  requisite  before  we  can  form  a  general  conception,  viz. — 
Comparison,  Reflection,  Abstraction  ;  and  that  the  first  of  these 
acts  was  comparison,  on  which  depended  the  other  two.  Thus, 
ia  comparing  a  few  individual  fruits,  though  one  was  greener, 
another  redder  than  the  other,  it  was  observed  that  there  were 
strong  points  of  resemblance,  and  hence  the  whole  number  were 
brought  under  one  class,  which  was  called  "  Apple."  Thus  we 
see  one  thing  was  necessary,  even  before  we  could  compare  the 
individual  apples — it  was  necessary  to  have  those  individual 
apples  before  us. 

I  hope  this  will  be  admitted  as  an  axiom,  that  before  a  gene- 
ral term,  such  as  "  apple,"  is  known,  an  individual  apple  must 
be  known.  How  woidd  a  man  first  gain  acquaintance  with  a 
single  apple  ? 

"  Why,  he'll  see  it  to  be  sure !"  cries  somebody.  Very  good  ; 
but  is  his  sight  enough  ?  "  Of  course  it  is."  Stop,  stop,  friend, 
it  is  not  enough  ;  you  are  labouring  under  a  gross  delusion. 
Tell  a  first-rate  artist  to  paint  the  exact  representation  of  an 
apple  on  a  board,  and  desire  your  little  boy  to  take  it,  and  eat  it. 
He  will  dart  towards  it  with  joy,  but  when  he  has  felt  the 
board,  he  will  be  disappointed,  and  tell  you  it  is  not  a  real  apple, 
though  it  seemed  like  one. 

And  what  does  the  little  fellow  mean  ?  Why  he  means  that 
though  the  phenomenon  offered  to  Iiis  sight  (visual  form  and 
colour)  was  satisfactory,  that  offered  to  his  touch  was  different 


to  what  he  had  experienced  in  other  apples.  In  other  words,  he 
means  that  unless  certain  phenomena  are  offered  both  to  his  eye 
and  his  touch,  he  will  not  acknowledge  the  presence  of  an 
apple. 

Well,  now,  bring  a  waxen  apple,  painted  in  natural  colours, 
and  made  of  the  right  weight,  and  offer  it  to  the  boy.  He  sees 
it,  it  looks  very  well,  he  feels  it  all  right !  Is  he  satisfied  now  ? 
Stay  !  What  the  deuce  is  he  doing  ?  Why  he  is  putting  it  to 
his  little  snub  nose,  shaking  his  head,  and  coolly  telling  you  that 
it  is  not  a  real  apple,  because  it  smells  like  a  wax-candle.  In 
other  words,  it  is  not  enough  that  certain  phenomena  be  offered 
to  his  sight  and  touch  ;  a  certain  sensation  must  be  perceived  by 
his  nose  before  he  will  call  what  you  give  him  a  real  apple. 

Lastly,  shut  the  waxen  model  among  a  box  full  of  apples  till 
it  has  imbibed  the  scent.  Will  the  boy  now  be  satisfied  ?  No  ! 
directly  he  has  bit  it,  he  will  spit  it  about  the  floor,  and  swear 
you  have  taken  him  in.  Why,  the  avaricious  little  monkey  is 
not  pleased  until  his  taste  is  gratified,  besides  his  eye,  touch, 
and  smell.  And  when  nil  these  are  gratified,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  he  acknowledge  that  the  apple  is  a  real  one. 

"  By  George,  then,  it  is  no  such  easy  matter  to  know  an  apple ! 
We  must  see  it,  smell  it,  touch  it,  taste  it — perform  four 
several  acts  ! "  We  must,  indeed,  m}'  dear  Sir,  though  habit 
and  experience  enable  us  to  go  through  these  operations  in  an 
imperceptible  time. 

Well,  then,  an  apple  is  a  combination  of  a  certain  colour,* 
form,  smell,  taste,  smoothness,  and  it  is  not  till  we  have  per- 
ceived this  combination,  that  we  have  perceived  an  apple. 

But  we  do  not  perceive  all  these  at  once  ;  while  the  apple  is  ia 
our  mosths  we  do  not  see  it — that  is,  the  sight  is  followed  by  the 
taste,  and  yet  we  have  got  to  perceive  that  they  are  combined. 
Now  if,  while  we  were  tasting  the  apple,  we  clean  forgot  its 
form  and  colour,  of  course  there  would  be  to  us  no  combination. 
Hence,  before  we  can  perceive  an  apple,  we  must  have  the 
power  of  bringing  to  oue  view  the  several  sensations  that  com- 
pose it. 

[Note. — This  will  seem  to  some  very  like  the  act  called 
"  Comparison,"  as  defined  at  p.  40.  However,  I  must  request 
my  readers  not  to  confuse  them.  Comparison  is  the  act  by 
which  we  bring  several  objects  to  one  view,  in  order  to  find  out 
the  resemblance  between  them.  By  the  act  mentioned  in  the 
Ifist  paragraph,  the  bringing  together  of  smell,  taste,  &c.,  we  do 
not  try  to  discover  resemblances  ;  no  man  ever  put  an  apple  in 
his  mouth  to  find  if  it  tasted  green.  We  are  not  comparing 
objects,  but  bringing  together  several  sensations  merely  to  form 
one  object,  i.  e.  the  apple.] 

This  act  of  bringing  together,  or  putting  together,  might  have 
the  name  given  it  of  a  "  Clap-together,"  which  is  about  as  pretty 
a  word  as  "  AU-Godism."  But,  in  the  same  manner  as  this 
latter  word  is  Grecized  into  Pantheism,  so  do  we  convert  our 
Clap-together  into  Synthesis,  which  is  the  Greek  for  a  putting 
together. 

Hence  a  Synthesis  of  colour,  form,  &c.,  is  necessary  to  form 
the  object  "  apple." 

We  will  beigin  with  the  form,  that  is  what  strikes  us  at  first — 
the  first  phenomenon  exhibited  by  an  apple  is  a  round  green  or 
red  thing,  by  a  SjTithesis  the  other  qualities  are  added  to  this. 

But  here  we  find  we  have  not  been  half  particular  enough  ; 
not  only  is  an  act  of  Syntheis  requisite  to  add  the  smell,  vaste, 
&c.,  to  the  round  thing,  but  an  act  of  Synthesis  is  required,  to  be 
awave  of  the  presence  even  of  this  round  thing  irrespective  of 
any  of  the  additional  qualities. 

Attend,  good  readers,  attend  with  all  your  might,  these  matters 
are  no  trifles,  that  are  to  be  understood  without  attention.  And 
I  can  assure  you,  that  if  they  are  easy  for  you  to  read,  they  are 
plaguy  difiicult  for  me  to  ^vrite.  My  attempt  to  write  these 
things  is,  I  assure  you,  no  small  labour,  especiiilly,  as  I  go  on 
wholly  without  precedent. 

We  will  regard  now  the  apple  merely  £is  an  object  of  sight, 
that  is  known  to  so  small  an  extent,  that  the  little  boy  alluded 
to,  could  not  distinguish  the  picture,  the  wax  image,  and  the 


*  This  expression  is  not  incorrect,  for  though  an  apple  may 
be  red,  green,  or  brown,  it  is  still  limited  to  certain  colours,  and 
many  would  be  staggered  at  thef  sight  of  a  blue  apple, — T. 
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real  apple  from  each  other.  I  say  that  even  to  regard  this  visual 
phenomenon  as  an  object,  even  for  this  very  superficial  know- 
ledge, an  act  of  Synthesis  is  required. 

Now  suppose  a  green  apple  hung  up  against  a  white  wall,  and 
magme  the  following  catechism  :  Look  my  friend,  and  tell  me 
what  you  see."  An  apple  to  be  sure."  Mind,  hands  off,  you  must 
not  touch  It,  you  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  a  real,  or  an  artificial 
■PP'^.^  .  ,  ^'  ^"*  '''^^"  ^  ^^y  »PPle'  I  now  mean  either  real 
or  artificia  ,  no  matter  which,  I  am  sure  there  is  something 
like  an  apple,  and  for  brevity's  sake,  I'll  call  it  one."— Very 
good,  as  long  as  we  understand  one  another.  By  apple  you 
mean  that  small,  green,  round  thing  ?  "  I  do"  !  And  do  you 
see  nothing  else  ?  "  Yes,  I  see  the  white  wail."  And  suppose 
the  apple  was  on  the  table,  would  you  see  the  apple  alone,  or 
something  else  ?  "  I  sliould  see  the  table  to  be  sure."  Do  you 
see  the  apple  first  and  the  wall  afterwards,  or  both  together  .^ 

Both  together.  Did  you  ever  see  an  apple  quite  alone,  or 
always  something  together  with  it  ?  «  Always  something  with  it, 
the  plate,  or  the  table  or  whatever  it  stands  on."  Did  you  ever 
see  the  form  of  any  thing,  itself  being  alone  ?  «  I  think  I  have  " 
btay  what  constitutes  form,  wh.it  makes  one  form  different  from 
another  Wherein  does  a  square  differ  from  a  triangle  y  "  One 
18  bounded  by  four  lines,  the  other  by  three.  "  Good,  and  if  you 
could  not  see  the  boundary  lines,  could  you  tell  the  slmpe  of  the 
tigure  .•'  No.'  And  if  the  boundary  lines  were  precisely  the 
same  colour,  as  the  space  bounded,  could  you  see  them  '-  "No" 
Iherefore  to  perceive  form,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  seethe 
space  bounded,  but  also  its  boundaries.  «  True  "  Hence  then 
It  IS  impossible  to  see  any  form  by  itself  alone  ?  «  I  perceive 
Buch  is  the  case." 

I  have  pursued  this  catechetical  form  in  order  to  put  the  con- 
clusion in  a  stronger  light.  Indeed  I  have  often  thought  of  wri- 
ting m  the  dialogue  form,  instead  of  any  other.  One  is  able  to  pro- 
pose objections  to  one's  self,  and  to  answer  them  in  the  most 
™"S  ^"^a^ner.     Plato  always,  Berkeley  generally,  wrote  in 

This,  however,  is  the  conclusion  that  our  sight  does  not  ex- 
hibit to  us  any  thing  alone.  Our  mere  eyes  would  never  in- 
fonn  us  of  one  apple,  nor  one  anything  else.  There  lie  apple 
and  wall  as  it  were,  in  a  sheet  before  us,  there  must  be  some  act 
on  our  part  before  we  consider  the  apple  alone. 

Look  at  a  connoisseur  standing  before  a  portrait.  It  has  per- 
haps many  defects,  and  the  face  alone  is  beautiful,  sufficiently 
so  to  make  iim  forget  the  accompanying  faults.  He  does  not 
see  them.  What  do  we  mean  by  this  ?  If  the  picture  be  a  small 
one,  he  can  surely  take  it  in  all  at  once,  and  his  eyes  are  wide 
open.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  "  he  does  not  see  the 
defects^'  We  do  not  literally  mean  « see,"  but  we  mean, 
that  although  the  whole  picture  is  before  him,  he  thinks  of  the 
beauties  alone.  Thus,  though  a  whole  is  offered  to  him  by 
thought,  he  is  enabled  to  shut  out  all  that  he  does  not  want  to 
consider. 

And  it  is  this  act  of  thought  which  is  required  to  constitute 
a  one.  A  vast  plane  is  set  before  our  eyes,  depicted  in  various 
CO  ours,  It  IS  by  thought  alone  that  we  select  this  or  that  space  of 
color,  or  of  different  colors,  and  regard  them  as  one  object. 

My  own  unity  hes  at  the  basis  of  this.  I  am  one  person  which 
means  no  more  than  that  representations  which  are  brought  to 
my  mind  together  are  combined,  otherwise  I  should  be  many 
persons  instead  of  one.  This  is  a  truism,  but  must  yet  be  brought 
forward  as  an  elucidation  of  the  foregoing.  To  say  that  things 
become  objects,  means  that  the  "  I  think"  accompanies  them, 
and  this  implies  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  bound  into  one.  How 
Synthesis  is  required  for  a  mere  visual  phenomenon  wiU  be  ex- 
plained m  my  next  paper. 

I  think  the  above  quite  enough  to  digest  for  a  fortnight. 

N.B.— Though  I  talk  about  Synthesis,  I  am  not  Tom  Wirg- 
mann,  nor  do  I  read  his  tri-colored  books. 

THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST. 

MORALITY  NOT  DEPENDENT  ON  RELIGION. 

^^r^  ,r^^^^  T^T""^  ""^'^I'^y  *'^^  ^^'^'f^on,  and  suppose 
them  to  be  iden  ical ;  but  this  is  a  great  error.  We  know  that 
what  19  called  religion  often  exists  ih  opposition  to  morality— to 


what  conduces  to  the  happiness  of  our  species.  The  Thugs  of 
India  strangle  their  fellow-creatures  from  a  pious  and  devo- 
tional motive,  in  obedience  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  their  god- 
dess. On  the  other  hand,  pure  morality  is  often  found  among 
men  who  follow  no  form  of  religion.  We  think,  therefore,  the 
term  religion  should  be  understood  to  express  man's  ideas  of  his 
relation  or  his  duties  to  his  divinity  ;  and  the  term  morality 
should  be  confined  to  express  what  he  conceives  to  be  his  rela- 
tion and  duties  to  his  fellow-men. 

The  standard  of  morality,  like  that  of  religion,  is  different  in 
every  country,  and  ever  varying  in  the  same  country.  Never- 
theless, the  practical  rule  of  morals,  '■'■Do  unto  others  as  ye 
■would  be  done  by,''^  seems  to  have  been  acknowledged  intuitively 
by  all  men  from  the  earliest  times.  Before  Christ  came  the 
commandment,  "  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  was  a  social 
proverb. 

Among  the  heathen  the  sentiment  is  universal.  In  the 
ethics  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of  the  world  (the 
Chinese),  we  find  this  precept — "  To  act  towards  other  crea- 
tures as  to  one's  self,  is  benevolence ;  to  judge  of  others  by  one's 
self,  will  induce  a  mild  judgment"  :  also,  "  Excuse  others  as  yon 
would  yourself;  reprove  yourself  as  you  would  reprove  others.  " 
Again,  "The  cause  of  thousands  and  myriads  of  moral  ills  to 
man  is  simply  seljishness  :  hence  hundreds  of  disputes.  Each 
desires  only  that  he  himself  may  be  rich  ;  desires  only  that  ha 
himself  may  enjoy  repose  ;  desires  only  that  he  himself  may  be 
long-lived."  "  If  a  man  can  take  a  human  body,  and  place  it, 
under  universal  circumstances,  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  earth,  and 
all  creatures,  and  view  it  as  he  does  all  the  rest ;  then  there  will 
be  no  impediment  to  whatever  he  may  do.  But  the  moral 
prince  alone  understands  this — the  petty  man  does  not.  The 
petty  man  is  accustomed  to  love  his  own  convenience  and  ad- 
vantage, regardless  of  the  inconvenience  or  injury  that  others 
may  suffer.  He  invades  the  things  of  others  to  make  them  his 
own  ;  by  fraud  he  obtains  men's  property  to  make  it  his  own. 
Now,  that  which  one  dislikes  done  to  one's  self— not  to  do  it  to 
others — this  is  the  work  of  fidelity  and  forbearance :  this  is  the 
jule  for  him  who  desires  to  be  virtuous." 

No  one  can  deny  the  goodness  of  the  moral  doctrines  incul- 
cated in  these  sentences ;  nor  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  prac- 
tice of  them  will  be  pleasing  to  a  just  God.  "  But  this  is  not 
religion,"  says  the  Christian  priest.  "  Morality  is  not  the  Gos- 
pel. Something  more  is  required  of  man  to  make  him  accept- 
able with  God — something  more  than  the  duties  of  locial  life — 
more  even  than  repentance  and  reformation.  Man  can  only  be 
saved  through  the  blood  of  Christ."  So,  unless  the  poor  hea- 
then can  be  brought  to  prostrate  himself  before  the  Moloch 
these  bigots  have  set  up — unless  he  can  bring  himself  to  the 
conviction  that  God  had  no  other  way  of  saving  man  from  ever- 
lasting torments  but  by  gibbetting  his  only  son  on  the  Cross,  he 
must  be  damned ! 

Yet,  all  the  while,  the  Scriptures,  which  these  Christian 
bigots  profess  to  expound,  say :  "  Glory,  honour,  and  peace  to 
every  man  that  worketh  good — to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the 
Gentile."*  So,  after  all,  men  who  do  not  acknowledge  Chris- 
tianity, ■may  be  saved. 

We  were  led  into  the  above  remarks  on  reading,  in  the 
Evangelical  Magazine  of  this  month,  a  rabid  missionary  ad- 
dress to  the  Americans,  in  behalf  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
Chinese.  '*  There  never  was  a  time  like  the  present,"  says  the 
address,  "  when  such  intense  interest  was  felt  in  the  eter'nal 
welfare  of  China  and  the  adjacent  countries."  "  These  king- 
doms seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  fortified  against  the  entrance 
of  the  Gospel  by-the  Prince  of  Darkness  .'"  "  It  will  be  neces- 
sary that  a  considerable  number  of  pious  and  talented  students 
be  educated  purposely  for  the  Chinese  missions,  either  in  a  se- 
parate, or  one  of  the  best  American  colleges.  For  these  coun- 
tries we  need  the  spirit  of  martyrs  in  the  labourers.  They  must 
work  aud  suffer,  and  thus  overcome  Satan .'  No  success  on  a 
large  scale  can  be  expected,  unless  the  missionaries  be  animated 
by  this  spirit."  "  We  therefore  expect  them  here,  full  of  zeal 
and  Christian  courage.  We  wish  to  see  them  soon,  and  never 
desire  to  look  upon  the  day  when  any  of  them  wishes  to  retreat. 
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We  mtint  conquer  or  die .'"  "  We  trust  that  both  Bible  and 
Tract  Societies  will  support  the  cause  largely.  There  are  in  our 
parish  about  four  hundred  millions  of  immortal  beings,  to  sup- 
pi}'  whom  enormous  funds  will  be  needed  !  We  are  persuaded 
that  whenever  we  shall  seriously  go  to  work,  Satan  will  make  a 
dreadful  stir  !  Soirse  will  be  thrown  into  prisons,  and  beheaded, 
as  in  times  of  yore.  But,  then,  the  Saviour  Aa«  overcome  the 
arch-fiend,  and  whatever  we  suffer  for  his  name  will  redound  to 
his  glory,  and  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.'''' 

What  nonesense  is  this  !  The  Chinese  are  no  more  likely  to 
turn  Christians  thiin  we  are  to  turn  Buddhists  ;  besides,  what 
would  Christianity  do  for  them  ?  Many  writers,  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  characters  of  the  Chinese, 
say,  they  are  the  most  moral  and  orderly  people,  perhaps,  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  But  God,  for  wise  ends,  no  doubt,  has 
sent  these  missionaries  "  a  strong  delusion,"  and  their  itinerancy 
will,  in  the  end,  prove  a  benefit  to  society,  if  it  be  only  in  the 
way  of  languages  and  geography,  the  knowledge  of  both  of 
which  has  already  been  greatly  extended  by  their  efforts. 

But  greater  good  than  even  this  will  accrue  by  the  social  inter- 
change of  sentiments  between  two  great  and  original  races  of 
men — the  Stationary  and  the  Progressive,  the  Conservative  and 
the  Revolutionary.  The  PaTitheism  of  the  East  will  impregnate 
the  bigotry  of  the  West,  and  the  science  and  revelation  of  the 
West  will  correct  and  illuminate  the  imperfectly  developed 
Universalism  of  the  East. 


GALLERY  OF  PANTHEISM. 


BENBDICT    SPINOZA. 

No.  I. 
[The  importance  of  the  subject  has  determined  the  writer  to 
divide  his  essay  into  three  parts.  In  the  first  he  gives  a 
brief  sketch  of  Spinoza's  biography  ;  in  the  second  an  out- 
line of  his  doctrine  •,  in  the  third  he  will  endeavour  to  give 
his  own  opinion  upon  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  philo- 
sophical, religious  and  moral  tenets  of  the  acute  and  bold 
metaphysician.] 

Spinoza,  one  of  the  greatest  among  the  philosophers,  of  all  ages 
and  countries,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  1632.  His  parents 
were  Portuguese  merchants,  of  .lewish  persuasion,  and  gave  him 
the  name  of  Baruch.  He  received  a  good  education,  and  from 
his  childhood,  distinguished  himself  for  his  ardent  love  of  know- 
ledge, 

Hia  fondness  for  study  was  at  first  a  cause  of  disappoint- 
ment for  his  parents,  who  wished  him  to  be  trained  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth.  But  the  talents  of  young  Baruch  soon 
threw  overboard  the  stamp  which  his  tutors  wished  to  impose 
upon  the  development  of  his  natural  faculties.  His  parents 
seeing  that  wealth  was  not  the  object  of  his  desires,  thought  to 
turn  at  least  his  love  of  science  to  some  lucrative  purpose.  They 
fancied  to  make  of  him  a  servant  to  the  altar,  in  order  that  he 
might  live  from  or  by  the  altar. 

But  in  this  instance,  also,  were  the  efforts  of  his  parents  de- 
feated. Baruch "e  organs  of  casuality,  ideality,  comparison, 
&c.,  were  larger  than  those  of  acquisitiveness.  In  reading  the 
Bible  in  the  original  language,  he  found  several  points,  which  did 
not  stand  the  touch  stone  of  his  reasoning  powers.  The  I'almud 
and  the  Rabbinical  philosophers  did  not  afford  to  his  mind  a 
greater  satisfaction.  Though  very  cautious  and  modest,  some 
of  his  youthful  companions  had  elicited  from  his  lips  the  secret 
thoughts  of  his  mind,  and  betrayed  him  to  the  superstitious  zeal 
of  priestcraft.  He  was  challenged  to  appear  before  the  Syna- 
gogue, where  he  was  accused  of  professing  ideas  contrary  to  those 
taught  by  his  teachers — ideas  contrary  to  all  religion.  Spinoza, 
instead  of  degrading  himself  by  a  contradiction  of  his  opinions, 
publicly  acknowledged  them,  and  challenged  his  accusers  to 
prove  him  in  error. 

The  assembly  broke  up  in  uproar,  and  Spinoza  left  the  Sy- 
nagogue, and  from  that  moment  he  dropped  the  name  of  Baruch 
and  assumed  that  of  Benedict.  From  this  time  he  dropped  also 
the  Bible  and  the  Talmud,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy  and  metaphysics.     In  order  to  be  able  to 


read  the  philosophical  works  in  the  original,  he  studied  the  Latin 
tongue  under  Dr.  Van  der  Ende,  an  able  physician,  and  classical 
scholar. 

Van  der  Ende  had  received  him  as  an  inmate  into  his  house, 
and  here  Benedict  learned,  together  with  the  Latin  tongue,  the 
first  chapters  of  the  Art  of  Love,  The  Doctor  had  a  very  ac- 
complished daughter — a  sort  of  a  blue  stocking,  versed  in  the 
Latm  literature,  music,  &c.,  and  though  not  very  handsome,  she 
possessed  fascinating  charms.  When  the  father  was  obliged  to 
go  abroad  to  see  his  patients,  the  young  lady  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  her  father's  pupils  under  her  tuition. 

She  must  have  performed  her  parts  admirably,  for  two  of 
them  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her.  The  one  was  our 
Spinoza,  the  other  a  Mr.  Kerkering,  the  son  of  a  Lutheran 
gentleman  of  Hamburgh.  The  fair  scholar  balanced  between 
the  respective  merits  of  the  two  lovers,  but  at  length  the  gift  of 
a  rich  pearl  necklace  caused  her  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
German  suitor,  who  afterwards  abjured  the  Lutheran  faith,  re- 
turned to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  became  her 
lawful  husband. 

Poor  Benedict  was  so  chagrined  at  thus  being  defeated  by  his 
rival,  that,  though  he  bore  his  destiny  with  philosophical  calm- 
ness, yet  he  foreswore  for  ever  to  marry. 

Scarcely  had  he  recovered  from  the  grief  he  had  experienced, 
on  account  of  disappointed  love,  when  he  was  assailed  in  the 
street  by  some  bigoted  friend,  armed  with  a  stiletto,  from  whom 
he  received  a  cut  in  the  face.  Shortly  after  he  was  formally 
excommunicated  by  the  Jews.  Some  of  the  biographers  have 
preserved  this  remarkable  act  of  human  folly  and  intolerance. 

Since  the  laws  of  excommunication  among  the  Jews  take 
away  from  the  condemned  all  claims  upon  his  family,  Benedict 
was  obliged  to  learn  a  mechanical  art,  by  the  exercise  of  which 
he  might  be  enabled  to  support  himself,  and  to  indulge  in  his 
favourite  studies.  This  view  of  wisdom  he  had  learned  among 
the  Jews,  who  teach  that  he  who  does  not  teach  his  children 
some  manual  profession,  opens  to  them  the  way  to  become 
thieves  and  highwaymen. 

He  applied  himself  to  optical  mechanics,  and  became  therein 
so  proficient,  that  he  would  have  made  his  fortune  by  it,  if  gain 
had  ever  been  the  sole  object  of  his  labours ;  but  he  worked 
only  for  his  mere  subsistence,  and  devoted  most  of  his  time  to 
meditation  and  study.  In  his  habits  he  was  moderate,  both 
equally  distant  from  cynicism  and  pedantry — his  conversation 
was  agreeable  and  instructive — his  temper  amiable  and  benevo- 
lent— his  heart  and  purse  open  to  all  whom  he  knew  in  need. 

Though  excommunicated  and  persecuted  by  the  Jews,  he 
never  revenged  himself  against  them ;  nor  did  he,  in  order  to 
vex  them,  join  any  Christian  sect.  However,  he  was  of  too 
noble  a  mind  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  Christ  was  the  pat- 
tern of  the  development  of  the  Divine  principle  in  man — the 
symbol  of  the  perfectibility  of  the  human  species. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  petty  quarrels  with  the  modern  phari- 
sees,  who  accused  him,  before  the  Christian  magistrates,  of  teach- 
ing doctrines  contrary  to  all  religions,  he  retired  into  the 
country,  and  went  at  length  to  establish  himself  a  la  Hay,  where 
he  remained  all  his  life  time. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  philosophical  career  he  was  a  disciple 
of  Descartes,  the  tenets  of  whom  he  explained  in  two  Latin 
works,  Principia  Philosophica,  and  Cogitata  Metaphysica, 
both  of  which  contain  the  germs  of  his  own  system.  Yet  these 
works  did  not  call  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  public.  The 
work  which  drew  upon  him  the  anathema  of  the  Sectarains  of 
all  creeds,  and  revealed  his  original  genius,  was  the  Tractatus 
Theologico  I'oliticus — the  boldest  attack  upon  positive  religion 
that  ever  issued  from  the  pen  of  man,  and  which  has  furnished 
materials  to  all  modem  philosophers,  who  have  come  forth  to 
attack  the  vulgar  conception  of  immediate  revelation. 

We  shall  give  extracts  of  his  works  in  our  next  Number. 

Many  were  the  writers  who  arose  against  the  philosopher, 
whose  name  was  pronounced  with  horror  and  malediction  ;  but 
that  did  not  prevent  him  from  pursuing  fearlessly  his  researches 
after  truth . 

In  spite  of  the  terrible  anathemas  pronounced  against  hira 
by  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  Chris'.ians,  several  of  the  most  emineni 
men  of  England,  Holland,  Germany,  and   France,  courted  big 
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acquaintance,  and  became  his  disciples.  Indeed  his  reputation 
grew  to  such  a  degree  of  eminence,  that  he  received  the  offer  of 
a  professorship  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
ettmampla  libertate  Philosophaiidi,  with  the  most  ample  freedom 
of  seeking  after  truth.  This  offer  he  rejected,  he  knew  that  he 
who  becomes  indebted  for  his  living  to  the  liberality  of  princes, 
soon  loses  the  energy  which  is  necessary  to  a  true  philosopher. 
He  accepted,  h  o  we  ver,  the  half  of  an  annuity,  which  was  left  him 
by  a  friend,  renouncing  the  other  half  to  the  legitimate  heirs  of 
the  testator.  The  next  work  which  lie  published  was  his  Ethics, 
and  it  is  particularly  this  work  which  shall  form  the  subject  of 
our  inquiries.  It  is  here  that  Spinoza  has  laid  down  a  system 
of  Pantheism,  which,  in  regard  of  logical  correctness,  perspicuity, 
and  consistenc3%  is  regarded  by  all  those  who  are  able  to  judge 
on  these  matters  the  greatest  masterpiece  of  human  ingenuity. 
"When  it  first  appeared  the  philosophers  were  struck  with 
amazement ;  several  tried  to  confute  him,  but  in  vain  ;  their 
blows  touched  mere  shadows  ;  the  giant  stood  unvanquished. 
2^'ot  being  able  to  cope  with  him,  both  divines  and  philosophers 
began  to  calumniate  him,  and  such  was  the  effect  of  the  preju- 
dices spread  abroad  by  his  incompetent,  but  numerous  and 
powerful  adversaries,  that  though  his  name  figured  conspicuously 
in  the  list  which  dolts  and  knaves  drew  of  the  pretended  atheists 
of  all  ages,  his  works,  and  particularly  his  Ethics,  fell  into 
oblivion,  and  could  scarcely  be  met  with  at  any  library  in  Eu« 
rope.  The  few  philosophers  who  got  hold  of  it  pillaged  his 
ideas,  and  introduced  them  in  tlieir  works  as  their  o^vn. 

Even  in  regard  to  Spinoza,  we  o^vn  to  the  Germans,  that  this 
great  philosopher  has  been  rescued  from  the  stigma  of  stupid 
Atheism,  and  that  his  works  have  been  rendered  accessible  to 
the  public. 

The  most  remarkable  men  who  have  contributed  to  this 
work  of  justice  are,  Lessing,  Mendeloson,  Jacobi,  Goethe,  Ast, 
Hedereich,  and  Schelling, 

A  professor  of  Divinity  of  Heidelberg,  Dr.  Paulus,  has  col- 
lected all  the  writings  of  Spinesa,  and  published  them  in  two 
volumes,  some  of  which  have  been  translated  into  the  German. 
Those  who  do  not  understand  metaphysics,  think  the  specula- 
tions of  the  philosopher  are  of  no  use  to  public  life.  That  is, 
however,  the  reverse.  Philosophy  and  theology  are  of  the 
greatest  influence  upon  the  actions  of  whole  nations.  Napoleon 
dreaded  the  influence  of  German  Idealism  as  much  as  the 
swords  of  Blucher  and  Wellington,  and  the  Holy  Alliance  has 
been  so  well  convinced  of  this  power,  that  they  have  destituted 
or  persecuted  all  the  professors  or  disciples  of  the  Idealists. 

The  metaphysician,  Spinoza,  was  also  a  political  innovator, 
he  showed  the  ^•ices  of  the  monarchical  and  aristocratical  con- 
stitutions, and  taught  how  to  establish  democracy  upon  solid 
principles  in  his  Tractatus  Foliticits.  Perhaps  this  is  also  a 
cause   of  the  spleen  of  the  numerous  adversaries  of  Spinoza. 

His  letters,  addressed  to  several  learned  men  of  his  time,  bear 
witness  of  the  amiableness  of  his  character,  and  of  the  stem 
love  of  truth  that  animated  his  endeavours. 

He  died  at  the  Hague,  in  the  year  1(377,  after  a  short  illness, 
mthout  fear  of  death,  and  in  the  hope  of  a  future  life. 

HERMES. 


PEGSWORTH,  THE  MURDERER. 


Pegswojith  died  a  penitent,  and  like  the  thief  on  the  cross,  he 
obtained  his  passport  to  heaven  by  the  confession  of  the  sonship 
and  power  of  Christ.  We  give  the  ordinary  who  attended  him 
ample  credit  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  strove  to  save  the  soul  of 
the  murderer  from  the  justice  of  God.  But  the  worthy  parson 
takes  no  n>erit  to  himself ;  he  only  did  his  duty  in  fishing  for 
souls,  to  people  the  heavenly  mansions  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  en- 
tirely to  the  grace  of  God,  communicated  to  the  culprit's  soul, 
that  the  benign  work  of  conversion  is  to  be  attributed.  Happy 
Pegsworlh !  what  a  sudden  change  it  must  have  been  to  thee  to 
step  from  the  scaffold  of  ignominy,  from  the  very  cursed  death  of 
the  cross,  to  the  threshold  of  Paradise  ! 

But  why  should  the  parson  attempt  to  save  Pegsworth,  or  any 
other  murderer,  more  than  any  ordinary  money-raker  of  the 
city  at  his  final  exit?  Was  Pegsworth  in  reality  more  obnoxious 
to  Dirine  wrath  than  an  English  Bishop,  who  carica,tures  the 


meekness  and  mortification  of  his  master,  by  an  aflfected  show  of 
humility,  amid  the  pomp  and  luxuries  of  a  palace  ?  Murder  is 
merely  condemned  as  a  crime  against  society,  in  the  Bible,  but 
the  love  of  the  world  and  its  vanities  is  condemned  and  railed 
at  in  long  detail  with  a  rich  variety  of  strong  and  impressive  il- 
lustration. We  are  all  in  a  state  of  condemnation  by  nature ; 
from  our  mother's  womb  we  are  cursed  by  the  God  of  this 
world,  who  has  begotten  us  in  the  shades  of  eternal  evil,  and 
leads  us  through  the  labyrinths  of  wickedness  by  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  illusive  snares  and  powerful  deceptions,  by  which  he 
convinces  us  that  e^'il  is  good  and  good  is  evil.  But  no  man 
has  any  right,  from  Scripture  or  reason,  to  declare  that  a  mur- 
derer under  sentence  of  death  is  more  in  danger  of  hell  fire  than 
a  stock-broker  on  Exchange,  or  a  rector  in  his  pulpit.  True, 
the  Bible  says  that  there  are  no  murderers  in  heaven,  nor  adul- 
terers, nor  liars,  nor  covetous  men.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  subject.  Pegsworth  is  not  a  murderer  now.  The  mur- 
derer is  gone  to  his  eternal  doom.  The  spirit  that  escapes  is  not 
a  murderer,  and  any  stain  of  wickedness  which  defiled  it  in  the 
body  is  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  first  life.  Every  spirit  is 
sinless.  The  law  is  given  for  tlus  life,  and  it  hath  dominion 
over  a  man  as  long  as  this  life  continueth,  but  no  longer — 
(Romans  vii.  1.)  There  is  no  condemnation  to  the  spirit,  but 
merely  to  the  flesh.  It  is  the  flesh  and  blood  which  is  excluded 
from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  appetites  and  passions  con- 
nected with  them  have  also  the  curse  of  exclasion  upon  them, 
but  that  the  spirit  of  any  man  is  personally  excluded,  we  chal- 
lenge any  divine  in  Christendom  to  demonstrate  from  the 
Bible. 

We  do  not  write  these  words  in  condemnation  of  the  ordi- 
nary's zeal  in  working  up  the  latent  feelings  of  religious  hope  in 
the  murderer's  soul ;  far  from  it ;  it  was  a  blessing  to  poor  Pegs- 
worth  to  be  thus  mentally  excited  by  the  allurements  of  pious 
emotions.  Our  purpose  is  to  point  out  the  absurdity  and  even 
the  Christian  heresy  of  supposing  that,  by  this  means,  a  soul  is 
saved  from  the  jaws  of  hell,  or,  in  other  words,  of  Divine  ven- 
geance. "  All  go  into  one  place,  to  the  place  from  whence  the 
rivers  come,  thither  they  return  again,"  said  the  King  of  Israel. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  common  sense  and  of  natural  religion, 
and  is  the  concealed  doctrine  of  Christianity.  Still  there  may, 
and  no  doubt  must,  be,  gradations  of  rank  and  being  in  the  world 
to  come,  as  well  as  in  that  which  now  is,  and  these  gradations 
may  be  more  or  less  connected  with  the  state  of  the  soul  at  the 
period  of  dissolution.  Thus  far  we  will  go,  with  any  diwne,  but 
no  farther ;  and  if  it  be  urged  against  us  that  this  is  a  dangerous 
doctrine  to  teach,  we  reply,  it  is  less  dangerous  than  the  doctrine 
of  the  church,  wliich  sends  a  murderer  white-washed  to  heaven, 
for  making  a  few  wry  faces  and  pious  lamentations  before  he 
mounts  the  scaffold.  It  is  less  immoral  than  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  which  actually  removes  the  horror  and  deformity  of 
crime  by  the  appearance  of  partiality  in  the  judge ;  for  what 
can  be  more  conducive  to  an  immoral  life  than  for  a  judge  to 
say,  "  You  are  a  grand  scoundrel.  Sir,  but  because  you  have 
acknowledged  the  legitimacy  and  heirship  of  my  dear  son,  I  will 
forgive  all  your  sins  :  without  this  acknowledgment  your  fata 
would  have  been  a  fearful  one."  But  the  Scriptures  say,  "  the 
Lord  has  made  all  things  for  himself,  yea,  even  the  wicked  in 
the  day  of  evil.'' — (Prov.  xvi.  4.) — So  saj'  we. 

The  common  chant  of  piety,  which  is  taught  and  sung  by 
the  church  and  its  disciples,  has  no  more  connexion  with 
genuine  piety  than  the  song  of  "  Jim  Crotv,''''  or  the  death  song 
of  an  Indian,  has  with  a  taste  for  music.  It  is  a  sort  of  infec- 
tion which  changes  with  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  ^e, 
and  depends  for  its  development  upon  the  prevailing  creed  or 
chant  of  the  country.  A  Catholic  holds  up  a  crucifix  in  his 
last  moments — a  Protestant  dispenses  with  this  crucifix,  and 
imagines  Christ  in  his  mind.  Christ,  however,  is  only  an  image 
of  God  after  all — (2.  Cor.  iv.  4)  Both  are  idolators,  whose  per- 
formances vary  with  the  times  and  countries  of  the  respective 
performers  ;  but  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  ate  universal  ideas 
which  never  change.  To  these  true  piety  ascends  directly,  and 
reposes  in  tranquillity  upon  them.  Surely  it  is  high  time  now 
that  these  crucifixes  were  removed,  and  the  real  substance  substi- 
tuted in  the  room  of  the  types  and  shadows — that  the  true  Christ 
were  enthroned  ia  the  mind  and  the  false  Christ  banished  from 
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the  deluded  imagination  ;  for  it  is  really  necessary,  as  Jesus  told 
his  disciples  that  Christ  the  man  should  go  away — that  Christ, 
the  spirit  and  comforter,  should  reign  in  his  stead.  Wliat  has 
the  cross  and  the  man  effected  any  more  than  the  Catholic 
crucifix  ? 


CURIOUS  SPECIMEX  OF  THE  WISDOM  OF  OUR 

ANCESTORS. 
TjiK  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  work,  called  the  Wbrld''s 

Doom,  by  Stephen  Batman, professor  of  divinity,  and  dedicated 

to   the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  Sir  Thomas  Bromeley, 

in  the  reign  of  Q,ueen  Elizabeth. — Piiated  1581,  curious  and 

rare  : — 

"  In  certain  places  of  Arabia  are  these  monsters.  They 
have  three  eyes,  a  nose,  and  a  great  mouth,  two  very  large  and 
round  ears,  every  arm  hath  two  hands  ;  the  males  also  have  two 
such  great  breasts  that  they  cannot  well  cover  them,  they  wear 
beasts  skins,  they  go  without  any  hose  and  shoes,  neither  have 
they  any  toes  on  their  feet.  They  are  called  Sterlochs.''  *  *  * 

*'  In  the  parts  of  Ethiopia  there  are  men  well  proportioned, 
saving  that  they  have  but  one  leg  with  a  very  great  foot,  with 
the  shadow  whereof,  when  the  sun  cometh  to  the  south,  they 
lying  upon  the  ground  save  themselves  from  the  heat ;  when  they 
should  walk  they  leap,  neither  can  they  do  otherwise,  they 
speak  as  we  do  in  their  tongue,  they  are  very  good  jewellers, 
and  sell  their  jewels  to  the  merchants  of  Arabia,  receiving  of 
them  com  to  live  by.  They  are  men  of  great  strength,  and 
live  two  hundred  years.  Their  women  are  very  fair,  and  com- 
mon to  every  one."         **»»«»♦ 

**  In  the  parts  of  Ethiopia  towards  the  south,  such  are  found 
which  have  a  goodly  body  of  a  man,  two  aims,  two  thighs,  and 
men's  feet,  but  on  their  shoulders  they  have  a  dog's  head  stand- 
ing out,  they  lead  a  man's  life,  and  work  cunningly  divers 
things  with  threads  of  silk  and  gold,  which  they  send  to  the 
great  Cane.  They  laugh  not  nor  weep  ;  they  exercise  great 
merchandize  of  margarites  or  pearls  of  carbuncles  and  other 
goodly  stones.  Their  King  is  tributary  to  tlie  great  Cane,  and 
the  tribute  is  paid  with  things  of  silk  and  gold."*     *     *     * 

**  In  the  East  Ocean  such  gross  women  be  found.  They  are 
long  necked,  and  against  nature,  they  liave  their  arms  joined  to 
their  tliighs,  they  have  also  legs,  but  feet  of  another  form,  they 
are  higher  before  than  behind,  and  have  the  tail  of  an  ass.  They 
go  out  once  with  four  children,  two  of  which  they  kill,  the 
others  they  bring  up.  They  have  great  store  of  milk,  whereof 
they  make  cheese  to  live  by.  The  males  be  like  the  females, 
but  be  less  in  their  belly  and  breasts."       *     .   *         *         * 

"•  In  the  isle  of  Taprobance  such  human  creatures  are  found 
misshapen.  They  have  short  thighs,  high  shoulders,  a  slender 
neck,  a  very  great  head,  with  one  eye  alone  in  the  forehead. 
They  seek  for  pearl,  and  the  like  goodly  things  ;  they  are  cruel 
and  savage  people,  neither  can  a  man  know  the  female  from  the 
male  but  when  they  are  great  with  child.  They  go  naked,  and 
live  by  wild  fruits,  dew  is  their  drink,  they  want  ears,  yet  is 
their  hearing  sharp,  a  kind  of  hornet  do  much  trouble  them, 
for  which  they  hide  themselves  into  the  sand  until  the  hornets 
fly  by  them  to  other  islands."  »  *  *  * 

**  In  the  desarts  of  Lybia  there  are  found  women  which  have 
breasts  hanging  down  to  their  knees,  they  lack  the  use  of  speak- 
ing, but  yet  they  cry  or  shriek  vehemently  ;  they  live  at  home 
with  men,  they  run  swiftly,  so  that  they  can  take  wild  beasts 
in  running,  which  they  eat.  They  are  between  white  and 
black,  to  wit,  of  a  russet  colour.  They  want  hairs,  saving  that, 
from  their  knees  down,  they  are  like  Satyrs,  cloven  footed  as  a  cow 
or  bull.  They  are  strong  and  quickly,  hold  fast  that  they  take, 
their  head  is  thick  of  hair.  They  are  misshapen  in  body  and 
fece.   They  laugh  willingly,  especially  in  the  presence  of  men." 

"  In  the  Alps  of  Africk  are  found  these  monstrous  creatures. 
They  are  altogether  of  a  brown  yellow  colour,  having  a  man's 
fece  in  their  breasts,  thighs  like  an  ox,  feet  like  a  man,  tail  like 
a  fox,  udders  like  a  goat,  a  back  like  a  camel,  a  long  neck,  and 
on  the  top  thereof  a  round  bunch,  with  two  pigs  ears,  they  have 
a  beard  like  a  goat,  they  live  by  herbs  and  roots,  and  are  very 
wild. .  While  they  are  little,  men  use  to  eat  them,  vhich  the 


great  men  in  authority  do  use,  but  when  they  are  old  they  are 
hard  of  digestion.     They  are  better  than  goats  with  us." 

Batman  was  one  of  the  pious  founders  of  the  English  Protes- 
tiint  Church,  an  ordained  clergjTnan,  and  a  trainer  of  youth  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  Some  may  smile  at  his  simplicity  and 
ignorance,  but  much  greater  is  the  ignorance  of  those  who  are 
most  disposed  to  ridicule  and  revile  such  a  man,  inasmuch  as 
they  cannot  give  a  reason  for  asserting  that  his  testimony 
is  fdlse.  What  necessity  is  there  in  Nature  for  making  animals 
in  their  present  shape  and  character  ?  Why  might  not  che- 
mical action  produce  three  ej'es  as  well  as  two,  feet  without  as 
well  as  with  toes,  or  dogs  heads  on  men's  shoulders  as  well 
as  upon  dogs  shoulders?  The  reason  why  God  would  not,  is 
a  MORAL  REASON,  but  there  is  no  moral  reason  in  chemical  ac- 
tion, and  we  challenge  any  man  to  give  a  scientific  reason  foi" 
the  non  existence  of  such  animals.  'J  he  moral  fitness  of  things 
does  not,  properly  speaking,  belong  to  science,  but  to  natural 
theology,  which  is  the  master  of  science,  and  the  universal 
school  of  truth. 

MISSIONARY  PREACHING. 


It  is  rare  that  we  meet  with  a  good  specimen  of  AL'ssionary 
preaching,  but  we  believe  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that 
the  following  is  not  to  be  despised.  It  is  taken  from  the  New 
York  Observer  of  the  •21st  of  January,  in  a  speech  of  the  Rey. 
H.  Wilson,  Missionary. 

"  I  went,  in  company  ^rith  three  or  four  brethren,  to  preach  at 
the  town  of  the  Osages.  At  the  first  village  we  approached, 
we  met  a  large  company  returning  from  a  victorious  expedition 
against  the  Pawnees  ;  they  were  intoxicated  with  success  ;  they 
had  destroyed  a  town,  and  brought  off  six  hundred  scalps,  to- 
gether with  a  bag  full  of  scalps  of  white  men,  (supposed  to  be- 
long to  a  party  of  Indian  trappers  who  were  missing,)  of  which 
they  had  plundered  the  Pawnees.  As  the  Indians  have  the 
impression  that  the  missionaries  have  some  authority,  as  if  they 
were  agents  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  they  will  listen  to  us 
when  we  preach,  with  apparent  respect.  Several  addresses 
were  made  to  them  ;  and  as  may  be  supposed,  against  war.  This 
I  soon  found  was  unpalatable  doctrine.  Their  ears  were  closed 
and  their  heads  turned  away  impatiently.  No  effect  seemed  to 
be  produced,  and  the  assembly  was  dismissed.  The  Indians 
then  prepared  to  hold  a  grand  scalp  dance  ;  this  is  a  religioua 
ceremony,  in  honour  of  the  God  of  war.  The  scalps  were  hung 
aloft  on  a  pole,  and  a  large  fire  being  kindled,  they  danced 
around  it,  to  the  sound  of  rough  music,  till  midnight.  The 
missionaries  went  to  the  lodge  prepared  for  them  to  sleep  ;  but 
I  could  not  rest.  Finding  an  interpreter,  I  returned  to  the  re- 
vel, and  taking  advantage  of  a  pause  in  their  dancing,  I  lifted 
up  my  voice,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  them  all,  and  exclaimed,  '  I 
am  for  war  !  I  want  to  make  a  war  party.'  (Here  was  a  great 
shout.)  '  I  am  going  to  make  a  war  talk.'  (Again  they 
shouted,  when  alluding  to  their  customs.)  I  proceeded  :  'My 
text,  or  starting  point,  I  will  take  from  the  ffood  book.''  Here 
again  they  shouted,  as  if  rejoicing  that  a  missionary  and  the 
ffood  book  were  in  favour  of  war ;  and  they  then  pressed  close 
around  me,  listening  with  breathless  attention.  I  proceeded, 
and  announced  my  text,  '  Fight  the  good  fight  of  feith.'  After 
which  I  gave  them  a  discourse,  ot  which  the  following  is  an  out- 
line : — I. '  Who  is  the  leader  in  this  war  ?  Not  Mad  Buffalo,' 
nor  other  chiefs  whom  I  named  ;  '  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 
'  And  who  was  he  ?'  burst  from  a  thousand  lips.  Here  I  de- 
scribed the  character  and  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  II.  'Who 
are  the  enemies  ?  Not  the  Pawnees  ;  not  the  Camanches,  &c. 
But  their  sins  ;  Satan  ;  their  wicked  hearts.'  Here  I  embraced 
the  opportunity  to  describe  their  spiritual  enemies.  III.  '  What 
are  tlie  weapons  of  this  warfare  ?  Not  the  tomahawk  ;  not'«he 
scalping  knife ;  nor  the  bow  and  arrow.  But  the  Bible,  prayer, 
&c.'  Here  I  described  the  weapons  of  spiritual  warfare.  IV. 
'  What  is  the  victory  for  which  we  fight  ?  Not  to  enjoy  ^h* 
scalp  dance,  &c.  but  eternal  Ufe.'  And  here  I  spoke  of  the 
nature  of  heaven,  as  a  holy  and  spiritual  place.  I  sought,  in 
this  manner,  to  preacb  the  gospel  to  their  conceptions  ;  and  for 
four  hours,  during  which  this  scene  continued,  they  forgot  their 
amusement,  and  manifested  not  the  least  ^ign  of  impaUence,'' 
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During  this  '  talk,^  some  of  the  shrewdest  questions  were  put 
to  me,  denoting  that  I  had  to  deal  with  quick  and  penetrating 
minds.  While  describing  this  crucifixion,  I  was  interupted  by 
a  chief  with  the  question,  'Who  killed  this  good  Saviour? 
Was  it  the  Osages  ?'  '  No."  '  The  Pawnees  ?'  '  No' — &c. 
'  Then  it  was  done  by  white  men  !  Ah  !  brother,  see  ;  white 
men  are  worse  than  Indians.  Indians  kill  their  enemies  when 
they  come  to  bum  and  destroy  their  wives  and  children,  but 
not  their  friends.  But  the  white  men  killed  their  great  friend. 
No  Indian  would  kill  such  a  good  and  kind  being  as  you  say 
Christ  was.' " 

The  effects  described  by  this  missionary  produced  upon  the 
different  Indians  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  even  allowing 
for  a  little  amplification,  are  very  gratifying  to  the  philanthropic 
mind.  The  principal  effect  is  that  of  the  entire  cessation  of 
war,  and  all  its  barbarous  accompaniments,  amongst  those  who 
have  embraced  the  new  faith,  which,  with  all  its  imperfections 
in  the  civilized  world,  is  evidently  a  wide  step  of  advancement 
beyond  the  savage  state.  The  Christian  zeal,  however,  of  Ame- 
rican savages  may  well  put  to  blush  the  lukewarmness,  the  frost, 
and  the  knavery  of  the  white  man's  Christianity. 

"  I  attended  the  anniversary  of  the  Cherokee  Bible  Society, 
which  was  held  at  the  close  of  a  protracted  meeting.  The  pre- 
sident, a  grey-headed  Indian,  first  led  in  prayer ;  then  directed 
the  minutes  to  be  read,  and  called  on  several  persons  for  ad- 
dresses, after  which  subscribers  were  requested  to  pay  their  con- 
tributions. I  was  deliberating  whether  to  give  fifty  cents  or  a 
dollar,  which  I  supposed  was  about  enough  for  a  poor  mission- 
ary. I  was  near  the  standard  of  many  benevolent  societies 
among  white  people  ;  but  I  was  ashamed,  when  I  saw  these 
poor  people  come  forward  asd  contribute  some  two,  some  three, 
four,  five,  or  six  dollars.  Among  them  was  a  poor  woman,  aged 
eighty  years,  who  had  subscribed  two  dollars  some  months  be- 
fore, when  she  had  not  a  cent  in  hand.  In  order  to  procure 
money,  she  cultivated  a  little  spot  with  her  own  hands,  and 
raised  a  small  crop  of  com,  and  reserved  £is  much  as  she  would 
sell  to  pay  her  subscription.  A  drover  coming  along,  she  sold 
him  the  com  for  two  silver  dollars.  He  was  a  white  man,  and 
a  Christian,  she  supposed  ;  but  when  she  came  forward  to  lay 
down  the  money,  lo  !  It  was  discovered  that  the  coin  was  coun- 
terfeit." 

These  new  savage  converts  are  tremendous  pray-ers.  From 
the  Octogenarian  to  the  boy  of  fifteen,  they  are  all  capable  of 
taking  the  lead  at  a  prayer  meeting.  Ought  not  this  to  make 
the  white  man's  cheeks  tum  copper-coloured  with  pure  shame  ? 
We  hope  that  these  missionary  reports  may  prove  literally  true, 
but  we  cannot  help  observing  that  the  quickest  method  of  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  Indians  would  be  to  teach  them 
agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts,  as  the  basis  of  civilization. 
To  the  neglect  of  this  we  attribute  the  general  failure  of  Pro- 
testant missions.  We  believe,  with  Dr.  Wiseman,  that  the 
"  Holy  Mother  Church  '  is  the  most  accomplished  adept  in 
missionary  tactics. 


MORE  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  «  TRADE. ' 

In  our  last  publication  we  brought  forward  a  few  advertisements 
f'om  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for  February,  in  order  to  show 
that  godliness  was  really  a  marketable  article  among  the  pious 
Evangelists.  Some  of  these  were  rich  specimens;  but  in  the 
present  month's  Magazine  we  have  even  richer.  For  instance  : 
"Wanted,  hy  a  respectable  widow,  a  situation  to  attend  an  in- 
valid lady  or  gentleman,  or  as  housekeeper,  &c. — The  adver- 
tiser is  one  who  lives  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  /"  There's  a  re- 
commendation for  you  !  And  what  a  contrast  is  this  adver- 
tisement to  one  which  we  saw  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  which  announced  that  "  A  lady,  whose  husband  is 
gone  to  sea,  feels  herself  dull,  and  wishes  for  a  gentleman  to 
lodge  with  her.  Apply,  &c."  Yet,  probably,  there  might  not 
be  so  much  real  difference  in  the  views  and  characters  of  the 
two  parties  as  appears  on  the  faces  of  their  respective  appeals  to 
the  public.  Godliness  and  virtue  are  as  often  apart  as  con- 
joined. 

The  next  we  have  marked  ia  that  of  a  ^tioner,  who  wants 


a  decidedly  pious  young  man  as  an  assistant — a  "  Conservative 
Dissenter."     What's  a  Conservative  Dissenter  ? 

A  coach-maker  wants  an  apprentice.  His  family  is  one  of 
decided  piety,  and,  he  says,  the  greatest  attention  vrill  be  paid 
to  the  youth's  moral  as  well  as  commercial  interests. — That  is 
quite  right. 

A  clothier  wants  a  sharp,  active  youth,  whose  morals  will  be 
carefully  attended  to;  and  he  will  have  the  privilege  of  hearing 
the  Gospel  every  Lord^s  day. — A  sort  of  privilege  which  many 
young  men  think  very  highly  of. 

A  draper  wants  a  pious  young  man  of  good  address. — Aye, 
piety  alone  will  not  do  for  a  man-milliner. 

A  wine  and  spirit  merchant  wants  a  pious  young  man  as 
clerk,  and  a  serious  man  as  a  cellarman — one  who  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  business :  and  that  is,  we  guess,  one 
who  knows  how  to  water  the  rum,  and  then  go  up  stairs  to 
prayers ! 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS  AND  READERS. 


We  have  received  Mr.  M.  s  letter  and  lecture  on  the  mate- 
riality of  the  Deity.  We  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the 
doctrine  of  God  s  materiality.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  mate- 
rial but  God,  who  is  the  very  basis  or  substratum  of  matter. 
But  we  are  equally  in  love  with  the  spirituality  of  God,  because 
we  know  it  to  be  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  two  modes 
of  being.  Spirit  and  matter  are  one,  but  double  only  in  respect 
to  modality  or  manner  of  existence.  We  differ  decidedly,  how- 
ever,from  Mr.  Meikle,  in  his  giving  the  preference  to  the  word 
matter,  as  the  primary  mode  of  existence.  The  primary  is  the 
most  etherial,  mental,  mobile,  and  active  mode  of  existence, 
which  most  assuredly  is  spirit.  Electricity  we  call  spirit ;  light, 
heat,  galvanism,  attraction,  repulsion,  are  all  spiritual  agencies, 
and  if  they  uct  only  through  and  by  certain  modes  of  material 
existence,  this  only  proves  the  relationship  which  subsists  be- 
tween spiritual  action  and  material  combinations.  The  atmos- 
phere is  more  powerful  than  the  water,  and  the  water  than  the 
solid  earth.  Light  and  heat  and  electricity  are  more  powerful 
than,  air — the  farther  you  remove  from  solidity,  the  greater  is  the 
power  which  you  perceive.  Analogy,  therefore,  teaches  us  to  give 
power  to  the  spiritual  in  preference  to  the  material  aspect  of 
nature.  But  if  it  be  replied  "  we  cannot  form  an  idea  of  spirit,''^ 
we  reply,  "  we  cannot  form  an  idea  of  matter."  Let  our  corres- 
pondent read  the  first  letter  of  the  Transcendentalist  {No  3  of  the 
Shepherd),  and  he  will  see  this  distinctly  proved.  Our  ideas  of 
matter  and  spirit,  therefore,  being  equally  indefinite,  we  do  not 
see  what  right  any  man  has  to  substitute  materiality  for  spiri- 
tuality in  the  Deity.  It  is  only  another  species  of  superstition. 
Our  Correspondent  also  thinks  that  by  means  of  this  materiality 
he  will  get  rid  of  mysteries,  oracles,  revelations,  S[c.  How  this 
will  follow,  we  do  not  understand,  unless  he  means  to  make  his 
material  God  an  unconscious  power.  If  so,  he  is  an  Atheist  of 
the  most  deadly  sort,  and  there  is  no  use  in  reasoning  with  him. 
Vet  even  an  Atheist  ought  to  acknowledge  the  possibility  of 
oracles  and  revelations  ;  for,  if  electricity  or  dead  matter  can 
make  men,  women,  and  children,  and  make  them  speak,  think, 
and  act,  we  think  it  is  not  incapable  of  making  prophets  and 
apostles,  witches  and  wizards.  Atheism  will  not  destroy  super- 
stition ;  it  will  only  make  it  more  wild  and  ridiculous.  We 
couldinvent  asystem  of  Atheistical  superstition  as  full  of  charms 
and  incantations  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat ;  indeed.  Superstition 
is  more  allied  to  Atheism  than  lo  any  species  of  re'igion,  except 
Fetichism  and  the  worship  of  Genii.  Now  the  existence  of 
Genii  is  not  inconsistent  with  Atheism,  and  if  you  give  us  Genii 
to  begin  with,  we  shall  travel  at  railway\speed  in  our  career  of 
superstitious  faith.  Our  Correspondent,  like  all  his  class, 
seems  to  be  ignorant  of  this  singular  fact,  that  superstitious 
people  are  seldom  re  igious  people  :  the  most  sublime  specimens 
of  superstition  we  have  ever  ^met  with  are  among  those  who 
never  enter  a  place  of  worship.  Perhaps  this  is  a  new  idea  to 
our  Correspondent — let  him  put  it  to  the  test.  The  alliance 
between  Atheism  and  Superstition  is  closer  than  he  is  aware  of. 
There  is  nothing  so  effectual  for  destroying  superstition  as  a 
faith  in  one  infinite,  eternal,  and  all-comprehending  Deity. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SHEPHERD, 

May  be  called  Pantheism,  Universalism,  or  Catholicism,  or  hy  any  other  v  ord  which  expresses  Universality, 

Pantheism  implies  that  every  thing,  great  or  small,  good  or  evil,  wise  o^  foolish,  is  the  result  of  the  active  and 
conscious  operation  of  the  Universal  Male  (Spirit)  in  co-operation  with  the  Universal  Female  (Matter).  Conse- 
quently, all  doctrines,  systems,  customs,  and  morals  positively  originate  in  God  and  Nature  (jointly),  and  form 
component  parts  of  a  system  of  progressive  training  for  mankind. 

But  the  only  true  religion  is  the  acknowledgment  of  this  fact,  and  the  retirement  of  faith  and  worship  within  the 
true  sanctuary  of  the  heart  and  mind. 


POLITICS. 

This  is  an  age  of  political  fanaticism,  and  it  will  end  in  poli- 
tical delusion.  S>Tnptoms  of  a  downfal  are  already  numerous. 
There  must  be  a  retreat  to  first  principles,  which  are  not  yet 
settled.  The  people  are  wasting  their  strength  upon  vaiious 
questions  of  local  and  partial  interest  which,  when  sohed  and 
answered  according  to  their  hearts  content,  will  only  be  pulling 
them  out  of  one  horse-pond,  to  duck  them  in  another. 

Justice  !  the  people  want  justice  !  what  sort  of  justice  do 
they  want  I-  Natural  or  unnatural?  If  they  want  natiu-al  just- 
ice, there  is  nothing  more  natural  than  that  which  they  have 
got,  which  is  the  effect  of  their  owti  moral  and  intellectual 
condition.     If  they  want  unnatural,  where  can  they  procure  it  ? 

On  the  31st  of  March,  ult.,  we  were  passing  the  Bolt  in 
Tun,  in  Fleet-street,  and  snuffed  up  a  strong  scent  of  spirits, 
which  impregnated  the  atmosphere  ;  we  observed  a  crowd  of 
men  and  women  immediately  before  the  coach  office.  ^V'e 
suspected  the  cause,  and  boring  our  way  into  the  aocj«/ party  we 
discovered  a  working  man  in  decent  attire,  on  his  knees,  suck- 
ing up  with  a  straw^  from  the  gutter,  the  spirits  which  had  been 
spilt  by  the  bursting  of  a  cask  !  A  patriot  no  doubt  !  an 
enemy  of  corruption  doubtless !  A  liberal  without  doubt  I 
Others  were  standing  around  waiting  their  turn,  and  quan'elling 
for  the  precedence  I  all  citizens  of  course,  claiming  the  rights  of 
legislative  representation  I 

And  j'et  we  are  advocates  for  imiversal  suffrage.  But  we 
should  go  the  right  way  to  work,  by  preparing  the  people  for 
that  privilege.  We  should  put  the  horse  before  the  cart,  not 
the  cart  before  the  horse. 

True  politics  are  as  simple  as  true  religion.  But  false  poli- 
tics are  a  mystery,  which  the  devil  only  can  comprehend.  Agita- 
tion may  be  a  very  useful  thing,  Ijut  it  is  merely  the  howling  of 
wolves  after  all.  The  American  Republicans  are  crying  fur 
cheap  bread,  and  exclaiming  against  their  t\Tants,  whilst  our 
Radicals  are  longing  to  be  as  happy  as  their  transatlanlic  breth- 
ren. Is  America,  nearer  the  beau  ideal  of  a  good  government 
than  Britain  ';  not  a  whit  ;  the  road  to  America  is  not  the  road 
to  happiness. 

Where  then  is  the  road  to  happiness  ?  Knowledge  ?  No  ! 
Knowledge  is  of  little  use,  if  by  knowledge,  you  mean  that 
«ort  of  blaniey  called  phrenology,  chemistry,  hydrostatics,  6cc. 
The  first  principles  of  Religion  and  morals,  are  all  that  it  be- 
hoves the  people  to  know.  As  long  as  these  are  unfixed  there  is 
nothing  but  desolation  in  reserve  for  human  society. 


These  first  principles  ought  to  be  subjects  of  intense  in- 
quiry, in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  express  ourselves  so  as 
to  be  undei-stood.  People  talk  of  justice  and  equality ;  what 
do  they  mean  ?  Is  there  such  a  thing  in  nature,  as  either,  in 
their  sense  of  the  terms  ?  Do  they  exist  in  the  mineral,  the 
vegetable,  or  animal  kingdoms,  or  in  the  solar  system  ?  Are  all 
the  planets  equally  large,  or  equally  brilliant  ?  Are  all 
climates  equally  salubrious,  all  soils  equally  fiiiitful ;  all  wo 
men  equally  fair,  and  all  men  equally  powerful  'i 

There  is  a  want  of  soimd  philosophy  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
gibberish  of  politics,  which  must  compel  the  pulilic  mind  very 
soon  to  fall  back  upon  the  metaphysical  department  of  thought, 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  proceed  wth  effect.  The  language  is 
so  stupidly  indefinite,  that  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  to 
overturn  almost  any  doctrine,  merely  by  a  sophism.  Metaph}-- 
sics  are  to  all  practical  philosophy  and  political  economy 
what  the  earth  is  to  the  foundation  stone,  the  true  foundation. 
Facts,  only  become  a  good  foundation,  when  they  have  a  good 
foundation  to  rest  upon.  If  you  lay  your  facts  in  the  sand 
they  will  soon  be  washed  away.  There  are  two  foundations 
))oth  for  houses,  and  for  philosophies  ;  they  are  useless  alone. 
The  ancients  used  the  metaphysics  without  the  facts,  and  the 
modems,  the  facts  without  the  metaphysics.  Fools  must  be 
taught  l)y  experience. 

Our  own  beau  ideal  of  government,  is  uncommonly  simple,  it 
is  merely  as  follows:  Monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy 
combined,  the  two  former  being  raised  by  merit  to  their  respec- 
tive stations,  the  land  all  belonging  to  the  nation,  moveable  pro- 
perty' only  (including  houses)  being  private  propert_y,  the  reve- 
nue raised  by  rent  of  land  alone.  No  taxes.  A  catholic  church 
organized  upon  the  model  of  the  state  •,  a  splendid  ceremonial, 
ever  varying,  and  teaching  by  emblems  and  symbolical  repre- 
sentations, the  great  moral  and  intellectual  truths  of  Nature. 
Education  and  the  learning  of  a  trade  or  profession  enforced 
upon  all.  Public  examinations,  and  competitions  in  all  trades 
and  professions.  Marriage  strongly  recommended  and  almost  en- 
forced ;  moderation  in  the  matter  of  reproduction  taught  as  a 
branch  of  morality,  encouragement  being  gi\  en  to  the  publica-r 
tion  of  individual  experience  upon  the  subject.  The  subject 
of  reproduction  studied  also  as  a  branch  of  science,  upon  princi- 
ples analogous  to  those  bj^  which  we  improve  the  breed  of  infe- 
rior animals.  Yew  laws,  and  these  very  short — discretion  h\ 
judge  and  jury,  being  preferred  to  statutes — the  living  law  t<^ 
the  dead  letter. 
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The  LETTER  has  always  been  a  curse  to  society,  both  in  law 
and  gospel.  It  is  eighteen  hundred  years  since  a  great  Doc- 
trinaiian  declared  that  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life, 
and  yet  we  are  still  groaning  under  the  strokes  of  the  destroyer. 
Why  ?  because  the  living  law  has  not  yet  been  established  in 
the  public  mind. 

It  is  only  in  a  moral  capacity  that  the  people  can  govern.  Mo- 
rality is  a  simple  natural  feeling,  which  belongs  to  youth  as  much 
as  to  age,  and  to  ignorance  as  much  as  to  knowledge.  It  is  a 
kindly  social  generous  feeling,  of  which  the  poor  show  as 
much  as  the  rich  ;  and  therefore,  as  moral  governors,  the  peo- 
ple, as  far  as  their  intentions  are  concerned,  are  just  as  well 
qualified  as  the  aristocracy.  But  they  are  not  qualified  for  in- 
tricate legislation.  Legislation  requires  knowledge  ;  knowledge 
is  a  rarity,  and  without  knowledge,  good  intentions  are  most 
frequently  inefficient,  capricious,  and  destructive. 

The  more  letter  there  is  in  the  law,  the  more  knowledge  and 
trickery  are  necessary  to  superintend  it.  The  less  letter  there  is 
in  the  law,  the  more  moral  feeling  and  conscience  are  necessary 
to  its  administration.  This  latter  is  the  great  object  which  we 
ought  to  aim  at,  the  moral  government  of  society,  for  it  is  thus 
only  that  the  people  can  be  sovereign.  This  is  the  true  mil- 
lenium,  the  reign  of  God,  through  the  voice  of  <a  moral,  a  reli- 
gious, an    industrious,  and  therefore  an  enlightened  people. 

The  reign  of  legislation,  that  is,  oi  human  wisdom,  would 
then  cease,  and  the  reign  of  divine  wisdom,  that  is  conscience, 
would  then  be  firmly  and  for  ever  established. 

THE  CALCULATING  BOY. 


Zerah  Colburn  was  certainly  prodigy.  We  can  conceive  the 
possibility  of  many  species  of  miracles,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Hume's 
dogmatism  about  their  impossibility  ;  but  we  cannot  conceive 
the  practicability  of  such  calculations  as  those  of  the  calcu- 
lating boy.  But  we  must  believe  their  truth.  He  was 
only  six  years  of  age,  and  could  multiply,  divide,  and 
extract  the  square  and  cube  root  of  the  most  formi- 
dable sums  so  rapidly  that  it  was  more  like  a  work  of  inspira- 
tion than  a  process  of  reasoning.  Being  asked  the  square  root 
of  the  number  106,929,  he  answered  327,  before  the  figures 
could  be  written  down  ;  being  requested  to  name  the  cube  root 
of  268,336,125,  he  answered,  with  equal  facility,  645  !  Being 
asked  the  factors  which  produced  the  number  247,483,  he  men- 
tioned 941  and  263,  which  are  the  only  two  factors  that  will 
produce  it.  A  person  asked  him  the  factors  of  171,395,  and  he 
named  the  following  as  the  only  ones  :  5  x  34,279,  7  x  24,485, 
59^2,905,  83x2,065,  35  +  4,897,  295x581,413^415.  Being 
asked  to  give  the  factors  of  36,083,  he  immediately  replied,  it 
had  none,  which  is  a  fact,  it  being  a  prime  number. 

These  are  but  specimens  of  the  miracles  performed  by  this 
cliild,  whose  extraordinary  capacity  was  occasioned  by  a  nervous 
disease  ;  and  both  the  disease  and  the  intellectual  talent  va- 
nished together.  Disease  is  certainly  a  very  wonderful  thing — 
there  is  a  sort  of  Divinity  in  it.  This  child,  however,  is  a  proof 
that  it  is  possible,  by  a  special  organization  of  mind,  to  obtain 
intuitive  perceptions  of  truths,  which  cost  immense  labour  to  the 
present  mental  constitution  of  man. 


GEOLOGICAL  ASPECT  OF  BRITAIN. 


The  Western  Coast  of  Britain  is  a  specimen  of  the  primitive 
geological  formations.  The  midland  counties  afford  specimens 
of  the  carboniferous  or  coal  formations  which  have  been  deposi- 
ted above  the  former,  and  the  Eastern  Coast  contains  the  chalk 
and  alluvial  deposits,  which  compose  the  best  layer  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Great  Britain  is  therefore  a  little  epitome  of 
the  woild.  But  how  does  it  happen  that  these  deposits  are  ar- 
ranged in  this  horizontal  manner  when  they  were  originally  laid 
one  above  another,  the  granite  lying  many  miles  below  the  sur- 
face, and  the  coal  almost  as  far  from  the  reach  of  human  indus- 
try ?  The  eaitli  must  have  undergone  some  sad  convulsions  in 


order  to  break  up  tliese  beds  of  minerals  and  cause  them  to  send 
up  their  edges  to  the  surface.  If  these  convulsions  had  not  hap- 
pened, we  should  never  have  seen  nor  heard  of  coal,  tin,  copper, 
and  many  other  of  the  richest  materials  of  arts  and  science.  Is 
there  no  wisdom  to  be  observed  in  this  ?  The  arrangement,  or 
derangement,  if  you  will,  of  the  strata  of  the  crust  of  the  Earth, 
is  as  marvellous  an  instance  of  divine  wisdom  as  the  structure 
of  an  animal  or  vegetable.  And  it  is  the  more  particularly  inte- 
resting to  us  intelligent  beings,  inasmuch  as  for  man  only,  must 
this  great  revolution  in  the  mineral  world  have  been  effected 
The  alluvial  soil  would  have  sufficed  for  the  maintenance  of  all 
the  other  animal  creation.  Man  only  is  a  miner,  a  manufac- 
turer, a  chemist.  He  alone  can  convert  these  mineral  remnants 
of  a  former  world  into  valuable  property,  and  subdue  the  poi- 
son of  inorganic  matter  into  the  elements  of  intellectual  gratifi- 
cation and  moral  improvement. 

OPINION    OF   THE    HINDUS    ON    A    CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  INDIA. 


The  Following  address  by  certain  Hindus,  to  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  while  he  was  Governor  General  of  India,  is  extracted 
from  the  Calcutta  Reformer,  of  the  18th  of  August,  1833.  We 
hardly  know  whether  this  appeal  was  penned  in  a  spirit  of  jest 
or  earnest.  Probably  it  partakes  of  both  characters.  However 
that  may  be,  the  address  affords  matter  of  very  interesting  re- 
flection ;  and  so  does  the  publication  in  which  it  appears,  as  our 
readers  will  readily  acknowledge  when  we  tell  them  that  the 
Calcutta  Rejormer  is  a  weekly  newspaper,  of  sixteen  folio  co- 
lumns, written,  edited,  printed,  and  published  in  that  city,  by 
native  Hindu  gentlemen,  in  the  English  language !  It  was 
commenced  in  1831  ;  and  still  exists.  We  think  the  publica- 
tion one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  literature  we  ever  met 
with  ;  and  not  more  curious  than  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  gives 
us  a  correct  insight  into  the  actual  state  of  the  mental,  moral, 
and  religious  culture  of  the  Hindus  ;  and,  particularly,  as  re- 
gards their  opinions  on  religion.  The  Reformer,  though  model- 
led after  the  plan  of  the  ordinary  English  papers,  is  chiefly  de- 
voted to  controversies  with  the  Christians  on  religious  and  moral 
doctrines  ;  and  the  liberality  which  they  evince  towards  their 
opponents,  proves  them  to  be  much  further  advanced  in 
Universalism  than  most  other  nations. 

The  address  in  question  (we  have  copied  it  literally,  because, 
the  orthographical  and  other  critical  mistakes  in  the  original 
shew  it  to  be  the  unassisted  work  of  natives)  begins  thus  : — 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  William  Cavendish  Bentinck, 
Governor  general  of  India. 

"  We,  the  undersigned  the  members  of  a  religious  club,  de- 
nominated the  Gram  Shuba,  most  humbly  beg  to  bring  to  your 
Lordship's  notice  an  injustice  under  which  we  are  labouring, 
since  the  settlement  of  British  power  in  this  country. 

"  Your  Lordship's  well  know  disposition  to  do  good  to  your 
subjects,  which  has  been  particularly  displayed  in  one  of  your 
Lordship's  late  acts.  We  mean  the  5th  regulation  of  1831, 
encourages  us  with  a  hope,  that  our  grievances  would  betaken 
into  your  Lordship's  consideration,  and  we  doubt  not,  but  that 
they  would  be  redressed,  if  upon  examination  they  are  fonnd  to 
be  really  such  ;  we  would  think  it  to  be  a  breach  of  our  duties, 
which  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  our  country  to  neglect  this 
favourable  opportunity  to  make  our  case  known  to  your  Lord- 
ship ;  whose  name  should  ever  be  remembered  by  the  sons  of 
India  as  a  political  saviour  in  the  regions  of  the  East ;  for  the 
many  benefits  which  have  been  already  conferred  upon  us,  and 
which  we  still  expect  from  his  reign. 

"  Your  Lordship  is  no  doubt  aware  that  there  are  eighty  or  a 
hundred  millions  of  souls  under  your  sway,  who  with  us,  believe 
that  thtir  religion  (Hindooism)  is  a  divine  revelation,  and  that 
it  is  the  only  creed  upon  the  face  of  Hindoostan,  which  can 
secure  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  Impressed  with 
this  belief  we  regret  to  state  that  of  late  there  has  been  a  la- 
mentable decay  of  the  religion,  and  consequently  of  the  mo- 
rality, of  o^r  brethren  the  Hindoos.  In  proof  of  this  assertion 
we  need  only  direct  your  Lordship's  attention  to  the  conduct  of 
many  of  the  young,  headstrong  chaps,  who  regale  themselves. 
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like  the  sons  of  Brition  on  Borgandy,  beefsteaks,  and  other  for" 
bidden  fares.  Had  this  corruption  however,  l)ccn  confined  to 
the  younc  alone,  we  would  have  contended  ourselves  with  the 
hope  that  time,  and  experience  would  bring  them  to  their 
senses,  and  teach  them  the  propriety  of  following  the  dictates  of 
Shasters,  and  consequently  of  reason  ;  but  to  our  regret,  astonish- 
ment and  sorrow,  we  learn  that  this  infection  lias  reached  both 
men  and  women,  of  .advanced  age  ;  who  though  undergo,  the 
outward  ceremonies,  and  Poojahs  enjoined  by  the  laws  of 
Munoo;  yet  do  not  scniple  to  eat  and  drink  with  the  above 
mentioned  youths  who  have  forfeited  both  their  caste  and 
creed. 

"  In  this  alarminq  state  of  soc'ety  we  have  no  other  means 
to  prevent  the  growing  evil,  but  to  apply  to  your  Lordship  to 
appropriate  a  part  of  the  immense  sum  of  revenue,  which  is 
literally  extorted  from  the  poor  Hindoos.  The  object  of  this 
taxation  upon  the'r  pocket?,  is  certainly  to  place  the  government 
on  a  proper  footing,  and  thereby  secure  the  lives  and  properties 
of  the  people  from  being  injured  bj'  the  wickedness  or  folly 
of  men,  who  may  be  influenced  by  the  Saltan.  But  we  are 
thoroughly  convinced  that  this  object  can  be  accomplished  by 
diffusing  Hindooism,  the  only  true  relieion  on  this  side  of  th? 
globe  ;  and  the  crime  would  be  lessened  in  proportion  this  creed, 
i.  e.  moralit}'  would  be  diffused. 

"  A  notion  has  gone  abroad  that  government  lias  nothing  to 
do  with  the  religion  of  the  people.  Nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
.^tird  than  this  opinion.  For  can  it  be  believed  for  a  moment 
that  a  ruler  who  is  placed  to  protect  the  lives  and  properties 
of  thousands  sh(mld  not  promote  and  improve  their  religion? 
But  experience,  however,  has  proved  it  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  man,  capable  of  the  least  reilexim,  that  it  is  incumbent  on 
government,  which  has  the  good  of  the  people  for  its  object,  t  o 
promote  religion  among  every  class  of  its  subjects.  We  rejoice 
to  state  that  British  government  in  India,  be  it  spoken  to  its 
lionour,  has  not  neglected  this  most  essential  and  important 
part  of  its  duties.  The  encouragement  it  has  afforded  to  Chris- 
tianity, by  sr.pportins:  episcopacy  from  the  revenue  of  the  estate, 
is  one  of  the  numerous  instances  of  English  liberalitj'.  Bishop's 
Pahice  at  Chouringhy,  stands  a  memorable  instance  of  the  ge- 
nerosity of  our  rulers.  The  annual  allowance  of  about  GOOO 
ru;)e:s  to  his  Lordship,  and  of  a  lokh  more  tn  the  other  clergy- 
men, viz.,  archdeacons,  deacons,  reverends,  fee.  cxc.  (all  goes 
from  the  pockets  of  the  poor  Hindoos)  cries  loudly  that  there  is 
a  government  which  does  not  withhold  its  fostering  hands  to  the 
support  of  religion,  nay  of  Christian  religion  I  '  This  is  in- 
deed,' says  our  report  of  the  .5th  Shrabun,  '  one  of  tliose  charac- 
teristic properties  of  our  rulers,  for  which  tiiey  have  been  so  uni- 
versality and  so  justly  admired.  For  what  can  be  more  lauda- 
ble than  to  take  money  from  the  poor  and  no  less  unchristian 
ryoots,  to  whom  nothing  is  left  but  a  bare  sulisistence,  to  feed 
those  who  are  inimicable  to  Brama.' 

"  If  this  hnd  been  considered  hy  your  Lord.sliip  to  be  founded 
upon  justice,  what  an  injustice  would  it  not  be  to  us,  the  Hin- 
doos, to  deny  the  same  support  and  encouragement  to  Hindoo- 
ism, which  vre  believe  to  be  no  less  true  than  the  boasted 
Chri.stianity  of  Europe  ;  which  is  professed  by  eighty  millions 
of  people  and  which  is  the  only  way  to  ascend  to  heaven.  Will 
your  Lordship  then  knowing  the  importance  of  religion,  leave 
so  many  souls  to  be  overwelmed  with  -^-iceand  infidelity  ?  Will 
your  Lordship  be  so  >mlike  to  a  Hindoo  governor,  as  to  neglect 
both  the  temporal  and  .spiritual  happiness  of  your  Lordship's 
numerous  subjects ;  for  the  paltry  consideration,  of  pound 
shilling  and  pence,  or  of  colour  and  caste  ?  We  beg  and  in- 
treat  your  Lordship  to  consider  who  j'ou  are,  whence  j'ou 
are.  and  for  Avhom  you  are.  and  for  whom  you  have  been  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  governor.  We  conjure  your  Lordship  to 
enquire  how  few  Christians  are  bene^tted  by  the  annual  expen- 
diture of  two  lacks  out  of  the  revenue.  We  call  upon  your 
Lordship  to  try  to  know  how  many  sou's  would  be  saved  if  a 
proportionate  sum  be  allotted  for  Hindoo  episcopacy?  But  if 
we  would  take  the  libertj'  of  giving  our  opinion,  we  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  request  your  Lordship  to  allot  two  crores  of  Rs.  (as  a 
ftiir  proportionate  annuity)  for  encouraging  tie  religion  of 
Brahma. 


"  Beware  however,  that  in  case  of  a  refusal  we  shall  probably 
remain  silent  at  present  without  making  any  complaint  what- 
ever, but  the  time  is  fast  approaching,  when  we  shall  demand 
what  we  now  only  request  to  have.  It  is  not  very  safe  to  trifle 
Willi  the  religion  of  millions  of  people  while  to  encourage  an 
irreligiou  (as  we  consider  Christianity  to  be)  frum  their  own 
pockets. 

"  Beware  ye.  Governor  General  of  India.     In  conclusion  we 
most  earnestly  pray  to  our  gods  and  goddesses  for  a  speedy  re- 
covery of  your  Lordships's  health,  that  your  Lordship  would  be 
soon  able  to  pay  attention  to  our  grievances. 
"  We  are  your  Lordships  most  faithful  and  Lo.yal  subjects, 
GAUDHA  CANTH,  the  Chairman. 
BHOTOOMGHUN     DOSS   ) 

BOXDERPROSAND    SEN.  J- Members  of  the  Grum  Shuba. 
ccc.       Sec        Slc  I 

OLOOKCHUNDER  SHURMO, 
The  Secretary." 

[After  reading  the  above,  wlio  will  deny  that  the  Hindus 
possess  capabilities  of  a  very  high  order?  English  supre- 
macy, we  opine,  has  more  to  fear  from  the  natives  themselves, 
than  from  the  ambitious  views  of  Russia,  or  any  other  govern- 
ment, whatever  diplomatists  may  say.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
too,  that  v.'hatever  maj'  by  the  character  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  India,  the  existence  of  the  Calcutta  Reformer  is  a 
convincing  proof  that  it  has  put  no  undue  shackles  on  the  public 
pre.ss.] 


GALLERY  OF  PANTHEISM. 


fiPIXOZA's    DOCTRINE. 
No.  2. 
A  theologico-political  tract,  containing  some  cssivys,  in  which 
is  shown  that  liberty  of  thinking  is  not  only  inoffensive  to 
religion  .and  government,  but  also,  that  it  cannot  be  taken 
from  man  without  injuring  both  State  .and  Church. 

It  is  divided  into  twenty  chapters — printed  1G70,  in  Latin, 
from  which  the  following  is  a  faithful  abstract : — 
Prophecy  or  revelation  is  the  true  knowledge  of  any  thing 
revealed  to  men  by  God;  and  he  is  a  prophet  who  expounds 
and  declares  those  things  which  God  has  revealed  to  persons, 
who  cannot  have  any  certain  knowledge  of  their  own,  ])ut  must 
only,  bj-  mere  faith,  receive  and  embrace  them.  A  prophet 
was  called  by  the  Jews  "  Nabi,"  i.  e.  an  orator  or  interpreter. — 
Exodus  vii.  1 . 

It  follows  from  this  definition  that  natural  knowledge  may 
be  called  prophecy,  for  those  things  which  we  know  by  the 
licht  of  nature  depend  only  upon  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
His  eternal  decrees  ;  but  because  this  knowledge  is  natural  to 
mankind,  being  founded  on  principles  common  to  all,  it  is  of  no 
value  to  the  vulgar. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  .Tews  never  used  to  make  men- 
tion of  mediate  ar.d  particular  causes,  nor  even  regarded  them  ; 
but  for  the  promoting  of  religion  they  had  always  recourse  to 
God  ;  for  if  they  got  money  by  the  trade  they  said  God  gave  it 
them,  and  if  they  earnestly  desired  any  thing,  thej'  said  God 
disposed  their  hearts  to  it,  &c.,  so  that  the  mode  of  speaking 
among  the  Jews  being  considered,  .all  that  any  one  of  the  seers 
saj's  that  God  had  declared  to  him  must  not  be  taken  as  super- 
natural knowledge. 

All  those  things  which  have  been  revealed  to  the  prophets, 
were  reve  -led  to  them  either  by  words  or  by  figures  and  signs, 
which  were  either  real  and  true,  without  the  imagination  of 
hearing  and  seeing  prophet,  or  but  imaginary,  that  is,  the  fancy 
and  imagination  of  the  prophet  were  so  disposed,  th.at  he  verily 
thought  he  heard  words,  or  saw  and  beheld  some  signs. 

The  voice  by  which  God  called  Samuel  was  not  real ;  tlie 
voice  which  Ab'meloch  hejrd  wa.s  also  imaginary.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  some  Jews  that  the  words  of  the  dialogue  were  not 
vocally  pronounced  by  God, 

Besides  visions  and  eigns,  there  is  no  other  mode  of  revcla- 


no 
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tion  founded  upon  Scripture,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  God 
may  reveal  Himself,  in  a  direct  manner,  to  man,  without  any 
corporeal  means,  merely  through  the  medium  of  the  mind.  It 
is  true  that  a  mind  fit  to  receive  such  a  revelation  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  of  a  more  noble  kind,  and  verily  I  think  that  no  one 
was  ever  possessed  of  a  nobler  mind  than  Christ,  who  has 
learned  the  laws  of  God,  not  from  signs  and  figures,  but  from 
God  himself,  so  that  God  has  revealed  himself  to  the  apostles, 
through  the  mind  of  Christ  in  a  similar  way,  as  he  had  revealed 
himself  formerly  to  Moses,  through  an  ferial  voice. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  except  Christ  no  man  ever  received  re- 
velation from  God,  but  by  the  help  of  imagination,  that  is, 
words,  signs,  and  visions — for  which  kind  of  propliecy  there  is 
not  so  much  need  of  a  perfect  understanding  as  of  a  strong  ima- 
gination. 

However,  that  we  may  not  be  in  error  with  regard  to  what 
we  read  in  the  Scriptures,  that  the  spirit  of  God  v/as  infused  into 
the  prophets,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  the  word  spirit 
means  in  the  original  tongue.  The  word  "  ruagh"  signifies  the 
wind,  the  breath,  the  soul,  mind,  will,  and  all  the  passions  of 
man.  Hence  the  expressions  that  tlie  prophets  were  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  God,  have  no  other  meaning  than  that  they  were 
good  men  filled  with  the  power  of  explaining  supernatiual 
things. 

Revelation  being  an  outbirth  of  signs  and  visions,  the  pro- 
phecy must  necessarily  be  parabolical  and  enigmatical,  and 
express  all  spiritual  truth  under  a  corporeal  form.  Thus 
]VIichael  saw  God  sitting,  Daniel  as  an  old  man,  in  a  white  dress, 
and  Ezekiel  as  a  fire. 

And  because  imagination  was  wandering  and  inconstant,  pro- 
phecy did  not  long  continue  with  the  prophets,  nor  was  it  fre- 
quent, but  very  rare,  and  in  the  same  ver}'  seldom.  But  as 
such  is  the  case,  we  must  enquire  how  the  prophets  themselves 
c;(me  to  a  certainty  of  those  things,  which  they  knew  merely 
by  the  means  of  their  imagination. 

That  the  prophets  were  men  remarkable  rather  bj^  their  vivid 
imagination  than  by  their  understanding,  is  clear  from  Scrip- 
ture. Solomon  exceeded  all  men  in  wisdom,  but  not  in  pro- 
phecy. Heman,  Darda,  and  Kalcoll,  were  men  of  great  wis- 
dom, but  not  prophets. 

Wherefore  those  are  widely  mistaken  to  find,  out  of  the 
books  of  the  Prophets,  the  true  knowledge  of  natural  and  spi- 
ritual things  ;  and  though  this  is  clear,  from  the  very  nature  of 
prophecy,  yet  I  shall  show  that  there  was  a  difference  between 
the  prophets,  not  only  in  respect  to  their  imagination,  but  also 
in  respect  to  their  opinions.  In  regard  to  the  certainty  of  the 
prophecy,  some  other  thing  must  accompany  imagination  to 
make  it  sure  of  the  truth  of  its  offspring.  Therefore  the  pro- 
phets were  not  certain  of  what  God  revealed  ky  the  vision  it- 
self, but  by  a  sign, — Gideon  Judg.  vi.  1 7, 

Therefore  Moses,  Deutronomy,  xviii.,  '22,  bids  the  people 
to  ask  a  sign  of  any  that  pretended  to  prophecy,  which  sign  was 
to  be  the  foretelling  of  some  future  event.  Yet  in  all  cases  the 
certainty  of  this  prophecy  was  merely  moral,  not  mathemetital. 
Indeed  Moses  warns  the  people  against  prophets,  who  should 
teach  to  worship  another  God,  though  they  confirmed  their 
doctrines  by  miracles,  seeing  that  the  certainty  of  prophecy 
was  not  mathemetical,  but  only  moral ;  and  that  signs  were 
given  to  convince  the  Prophet  himself  ;  it  likewise  follows  that 
signs  were  given  according  to  tlie  opinion  and  capacity  of  the 
prophet  ;  so  that  the  sign  which  made  one  person  certain,  could 
not  assure  another  ;  as  the  signs  were  different  and  various,  so 
did  also  revelation  vary  in  every  prophet,  according  to  the  dispo- 
sition ol  his  imagination,  the  temper  of  his  constitution,  or  the 
opinion  of  which  he  was  possessed.  The  style  also  of  the  pro- 
phecy' differs  according  to  the  cultivation  of  every  prophet.  So 
that  this  being  considered,  it  is  very  evident  that  God  has  no 
peculiar  style  of  speaking,  but  is  according  to  this  capacity  of 
the  prophet,  eloquent,  concise,  sharp,  rude,  or  obscure.  God 
himself  makes  signs  and  miracles  to  tempt  the  people. — 5 
Matthew,  xxiv.  24. — Ezekiel,  xiv.  8. 

Many  have  persuaded  themselves  that  the  Prophets  knew  all 
things  within  the  compass  of  human  understanding,  and  though 
several  passages  in  scripture  are  against  them,  yet  they  are  ra- 
ther willing  to  say  they  do  not  understand  them  than  to  confess 


Prophets  were  ignorant.  For  example,  nothing  is  more  plain 
than  that  Joshua  believed  that  the  sun  moved  about  the  earth, 
that  the  earth  had  no  motion,  and  that  the  sun  stood  for  some 
time  still.  Thus  the  drowning  of  mankind  was  revealed  to 
Moses  according  to  his  capacity  ;  for  he  thought  no  part  of  the 
world  was  inhabited  but  Palestina. 

Adam  knew  no  other  attribute  of  God,  than  that  He  was  the 
maker  of  all  things. 

To  Laban,  God  revealed  himself  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  be- 
cause Laban  believed  every  nation  had  a  particular  God. 
Abraham  was  ignorant  of  God's  ubiquity  and  prescience.  Mo- 
ses did  not  know  that  God  was  omniscient,  and  that  human  ac- 
tions were  governed  by  his  decrees. 

From  what  has  l)een  said,  we  may  easily  see  that  the  Prophets 
were  ignorant  of  things  merely  speculative  ;  that  they  were  also 
of  different  opinions,  and  consequently  erred  in  the  knowledge  of 
spiritual  and  natural  things.  We  have  not  to  rest  our  faith 
upon  them,  but  believe  as  our  reason  or  conscience  dictates. 

'I'he  gift  of  prophecy  was  not  an  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
Jews,  but  other  nations  had  also  their  prophets,  and  we  find 
even  in  the  Old  Testament  that  Gentiles,  and  other  uncircum- 
cised,  as  Noah,  Enoch,  Abimelech,  and  Balaam,  did  prophecy. 
But  having  said  enough  on  this  head,  I  purpose  now  to  treat 
of  ceremoiiy. 

I  think  it  is  manifest  that  since  the  divine  law  which  makes 
man  happy,  and  teaches  the  right  way  of  living,  is  universal  to 
mankind,  the  ceremonies  peculiar  to  the  Jews  are  of  no  longer 
use.  The  prophet  Isaiah  plainly  declares  that  by  this  divine 
law,  is  meant  that  universal  law,  which  consists  in  living  up- 
rightly, not  in  ceremonies.  As  for  Christian  ceremonies.  Bap- 
tism, and  the  Lord's  Supper,  were  appointed  cis  marks  of  the 
universal  church,  but  not  as  things  that  contain  any  sanctity. 

In  regard  to  miracles,  wliich  are  to  the  generality  of  man- 
kind a  clearer  proof  of  the  providence  and  power  of  God,  than 
the  works  of  Nature,  I  shall  prove,  first,  that  nothing  can  happen 
contrary  to  nature,  whose  order  and  course  is  eternal,  constant 
and  immutable  ;  second,  that  miracles  prove  neither  the  power, 
providence,  nor  wisdom  of  God,  which  appear  more  manifest  in 
the  unchangeable  order  of  Nature  ;  tliird,  that  Scripture,  by  the 
decrees  of  God,  means  nothing  but  Nature ;  lastly,  what  we  have 
to  observe  in  regard  to  miracles. 

The  first  particular  is  proved  thus :  that,  whatsoever  God  wills, 
implies  eternal  verity  and  necessity,  for  the  knowledge  of  God 
is  not  distinguished  from  his  will,  and  we  say  the  same  thing 
when  we  say  God  wills  and  knows  anything,  because  by  the 
same  necessity  derived  from  the  nature  and  perfection  of  God, 
whereby  he  knows  anything  to  be  what  it  is,  by  tlie  same  ne 
cessity,  must  God  will  that  thing  to  be  what  it  is  :  Should  any 
one  conclude  that  God  does  anything  against  the  laws  of  Nature, 
he  likewise  must  grant  that  God  acts  contrary  to  his  own  na- 
ture, which  is  the  greatest  of  absurdities.  If  then  nothing  hap- 
pens in  nature  which  does  not  follow  from  its  laws  ;  if  its  laws 
are  extended  to  all  things  which  are  within  the  compass  of 
divine  knowledge,  it  is  manifest  that  whatever  man  calls  a  miracle, 
is  only  so  in  respect  of  his  opinions,  and  signifies  nothing, 
but  some  work  or  thing,  of  which  we  cannot  discover  the  natu- 
ral cause,  or  which  has  never  been  observed  before  by  those 
who  relate  or  see  it. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point,  I  say  that  by  a  miracle,  or  a 
thing  or  event  that  cannot  be  explained  by  natural  causes, 
we  cannot  conceive  God's  essence  and  existence,  nor  can  we 
understand  anything  of  God's  nature  ;  because  if  the  existence 
of  God  be  not  of  itself  known  to  us,  it  must  be  concluded  from 
notions,  whose  truth  is  so  firm  and  unshaken  that  there  cannot 
be  a  power  by  which  these  notions  may  be  changed.  Such  no- 
tions are  the  immutability  and  congruity  of  the  laws  of  Nature  ; 
or  if  we  imagine  that  there  is  a  power  that  can  disturb  this 
immutability  and  congruity,  we  must  either  deny  the  existence 
of  tlie  primiiive  intelligence,  and  all  divine  things.  But  on  the 
contrary,  when  we  know  all  things  to  be  ordained  and  esta- 
blished by  God,  and  that  the  operations  of  nature  flow  by  ne- 
cessity from  the  essence  of  God,  it  must  be  necessarily  conclud- 
ed that  we  know  so  much  better  God  and  his  will,  the  better 
we  understand  and  know  natural  things.  So  that  by  what  has 
been  said  we  may  conclude  that  a  miracle,  whether  contrary  to 
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Nature  or  above  it,  is  a  mere  absurdity,  and  that  by  a  mira- 
cle nothing  must  be  understood  in  scripture,  but  a  work  of 
Nature,  which  is  indeed  above  human  understanding  or  at  least 
believed  to  be  so. 

We  shall  now  show  that  the  commands  and  decrees  of  God, 
and  consequently  his  providence,  are  nothing  else  but  the  regu- 
lar course  of  Nature,  that  is,  when  the  scripture  says  anything  was 
done  by  God,  or  the  will  of  God,  nothing  more  is  to  be  un- 
derstood but  that  it  was  done  according  to  the  rules  of  Xalure, 
and  not  as  the  \-ulgar  imagine,  that  Nature  was  idle  and  ceased 
from  action,  or  that  the  order  of  Nature  was  for  some  time  in- 
terrupted. To  prove  by  consequence,  what  we  intend,  we  will 
quote  some  scripture  histories. 

In  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  ix.  15,  16,  it  is  said  that  God 
told  Samuel  in  his  ear  that  he  would  send  Saul  to  him,  and 
3'et  God  did  not  send  him  as  men  use  to  send  messages 
to  another,  but  this  mission  of  God  was  nothing  but  the  order 
and  course  of  Nature,  for  Saul  sought  his  father's  lost  asses, 
and  by  advice  of  his  servant  he  went  to  inquire  after  them  at 
the  Prophet  Samuel. 

Psalm  cxv,  24,  it  is  said  that  God  turned  the  heart  of  the 
Egyptians  to  hate  the  Israelites,  but  the  good  and  natural  reason 
for  it  is  given  in  the  first  book  of  Exodus.  In  the  9th  book  of 
Genesis,  v.  13,  God  says  to  Noah,  that  he  would  set  his  bow 
in  the  clouds,  which  action  of  God  is  nothing  but  the  optical  delu- 
sion produced  by  the  refraction  of  the  sun  beams  in  the  falling 
rain.  Psalm,  cxlvii.  18,  the  natural  operation  and  warmth  of 
the  wind,  by  which  frost  and  snow  are  melted,  is  called  the 
word  of  God,  and  Psalm  civ.  the  wind  is  called  the  command- 
ment of  God.  The  locusts,  also,  by  God's  natural  command,  by 
an  east- wind  blowing  a  whole  day  and  night,  covered  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  left  it  again  with  a  strong  west- wind. — Exodus, 
X.13,  19. 

So  that  we  may  absolutely  conclude,  that  all  things  which  the 
scripture  relate  to  have  happened,  did  happen,  as  all  things  do 
agreeably  to  the  laws  of  Nature  ;  and  if  anything  is  related 
therein  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  it  was  invented  by  sa- 
crilegious men  ;  for  whatever  is  against  Nature  is  against  reason, 
and  whatsoever  is  agamst  reason,  must  be  rejected  as  absurd. 
Finally  it  must  be  observed,  that  many  things  are  related  in 
scripture  to  be  real,  which  are  of  necessity  rGerely  imaginary,  or 
bold  allegories,  for  in  that  God  descended  from  heaven  in  a 
fiery  chariot. 

These  quotations  will,  we  hope,  be  sufficient  to  impart  a 
clear  idea  of  Spinozas  theological  views.  In  our  next  the  meta- 
phjsical  tenets  of  our  author,  such  as  are  contained  in  his  Ethics, 
will  be  laid  before  the  public  with  the  same  simplicity.  It  is 
our  intention  to  imitate  the  natural  philosopher  who  first  pre- 
sents the  specimen  of  a  plant  or  mineral  to  his  pupils,  and  af- 
terwards tells  them  his  own  opinion  about  its  nature  and  qua- 
ities.  HERMES. 

ON  REAL  AND  IMAGINARY   THINGS.* 

A       DIALOGUE       IN       EXPLANATION       OF       THE       ARTICLE       "     ON 
IDEALISM,"  IN    NO.    3. 

ScBNE. — Tlie  Transcendentalist  discovered  seated  at  a  table,  on 
which  lie  Kant's  Critique  ;    Hegel's  History  of  Philosophy  ; 
Goschel  on  Hegel  and  his  Times ;    Berkeley's  works,  and 
Trendelenburg's  Aristotle's  Logic.     He  is  writing. 
T. — Let  me  see,  let  me  see,  another  article  on  "  S^Tithesis" 

must  be  written,  (a  violent  knocking  heard j  Come  in. 
Enter  Materialist. 
M. — Ah,  here  you   are  at  home,  \vith    all  your  mysterious 

rubbish  about  you.     Thank   God,  I  have  not'  to   read  them. 

But  I  say,  my  dear  fellow,  keep  these  things  to  yourself,  and 

do  not  attempt  to  overthrow  the  common  sense  of  his  majesty's 

eubjects. 


*  I  am  sorry  to  interupt  the  regular  course  of  my  articles  by 
this  dialogue,  but  I  have  heard  that  some  object  to  my  paper  in 
No.  3,  and  even  resolve  to  answer  it.  As  I  am  convinced  that 
their  objections  are  founded  on  a  misunderstanding  of  my  mean- 
ing rather  than  any  real  difference  of  opinion,  I  have  hoped  to 
remove  them  by  this  dialogue. 


T. — 1 1  (Opens  his  eyes  very  wide)  What  have  I  been  doing? 

M. — Why  you  have  been  writing  a  parcel  of  articles  to  u 
most  confounded  book  called  the  Shepherd,  in  which  you 
plainly  say  that  chairs  and  tables,  instead  of  being  real  things, 
only  depend  on  the  imagination. 

T. — The  deuce  I  have,  I  don't  remember  anything  of  the 
kind. 

M. — Egad,  I'll  soon  refresh  j'our  memory.  Here's  No.  3 
of  the  Shepherd,  article  •'  on  Idealism,"  which  you  know  you 
wrote. 

T.— I  know  I  did. 

M. — And  in  which  you  distinctly  call  a  brick  wall  imaginary. 

T.— That  I  utterly  deny. 

M. — L^pon  my  word  that  is  cool  I  Allow  me  to  read  an  ex- 
tract :  "  I  see  a  great  brick  colored  surface  before  me.  By  an  act 
of  my  will  I  send  out  my  fist  towards  it,  and  catch  a  rap  on  the 
knuckles  ;  in  other  words,  I  experience  a  sensation.  All  the 
things  that  I  call  solid  are  merely  such  that  if  I  approach  them, 
I  find  a  resistence — a  sensation.  I  cannot  experience  this  with- 
out a  movement  on  my  part  :  had  I  not  moved,  I  should  never 
have  experienced  the  solidity  of  the  wall  ;  in  other  words,  the 
wall  is  only  solid  to  those  who  have  approached  it,  and,  per- 
chance, what  we  call  its  solidity  it  may  not  possess  till  the  very 
moment  of  our  approach."  There  now,  Mr.  T.,  that  is  saying 
that  brick  walls  depend  on  our  own  imagination. 

T. — My  dear  Sir,  I  am  very  sorry  you  have  so  thoroughly 
misunderstood  me,  and  very  sorry  I  did  not  write  in  a  style 
sufficiently  perspicuous  to  prevent  such  misunderstandings.  The 
sentence  just  read  was  never  intended  to  prove  that  a  wall  was 
imaginary,  nor  did  such  a  thought  ever  cross  my  mind.  How- 
ever, I  am  glad  you  have  called,  as  it  may  give  us  an  opportu- 
nity of  understanding  one  another.  Sit  down,  and  we  will  talk 
the  matter  over.  ( M.  sits  down.)  You  complain  that  I  call 
real  things  imaginary.  I  think  we  should  first  understand  the 
meaningof  the  words  "  real' and  "  imaginary."  Look  at  this 
table  at  which  we  sit,  strike  it ;  do  you  call  this  a  real  table,  or 
an  imaginary  table  ? 

M. — A  real  table  of  course. 

T. — Good !  So  do  I.  As  yet  there  is  nothing  for  us  to 
quarrel  about.  Now  close  your  eyes,  take  your  Iiand  off  the 
table,  and  conjure  up  to  your  mind's  eye  the  image  of  a  table. 

I^I. — (  mth  his  eyes  shut.  J  I  can  fancy  I  see  the  image  of  a 
table  at  present. 

T. — Well !  The  table  you  perceive  with  your  mind's  eye, 
while  your  bodily  eye  is  closed,  do  you  call  it  real  or  imagi- 
nary. 

^I. — That  is,  of  course,  the  imaginary  table. 

T. — Good  again  !  Nothing  to  dispute  about  yet !  I  wonder 
when  we  shall  come  to  a  point  wherein  we  differ.  The  real  ta- 
ble is  the  one  which  you  perceive  with  your  bodily  eye,  and  feel 
with  your  bodily  hand  ;  the  imaginary  table  is  that  which  you 
can  picture  to  yourself,  when  this  real  table  is  not  present  to 
your  outward  senses,  just  as  you  can  fancy  a  friend  to  be  pre- 
sent who  may  actually  be  at  Calcutta. 

M. — That  is  precisely  what  I  mean. 

T. — And  what  I  agree  to  !  Then  to  discover  the  difference 
between  the  "  real"  and  the  "  imaginary,"  it  will  be  no  bad 
method  to  observe  these  two  phenomena,  and  consider  their 
distinguishing  points. 

M. — The  best  method  in  the  world.  Why,  bless  my  soul, 
you  don't  talk  half  so  wildlj-  as  I  expected. 

T. — I'll  trouble  you  to  shut  your  eyes  again.  Once  more 
conjure  up  the  image  of  the  table.  Are  you  bound  to  keep 
that  image  of  the  table  before  you,  or  can  you  at  pleasure  sub- 
stitute anything  for  it.     Can  you  turn  it  into  a  ship  or  a  house? 

M. — To  be  sure  I  can.  Now  my  eyes  are  shut ;  I  can 
bring  before  me  what  image  I  please.  Now  I  fancy  I  see  a  cat — 
now  a  dog — now  a  soldier.  I  can  make  one  come  and  the 
other  go,  just  as  I  will. 

T. — So  I  expected.  Now  look  at  this  table,  with  your  eyes 
open.     Can  j^ou  change  that  at  pleasure  into  a  cat  or  a  dog  ^ 

M. — Certainly  not :  I  am  not  a  magician. 
T. — Then  one  difference  between  the  real  and  the  imaginary 
table  is,  that  one  is  wholly  subservient  to   your  will,  and  the 
other  is  not     Will  this  definition  suffice  then  ?    A  real  thing 
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18  that  whose  existence  is  not  wholly  suliservient  to  our  will— 
an  imaginary  one  is  that  which  m  wholly  subservient. 

M. — Stop  ;  I  do  not  think  I  agree  to  that  definition,  though 
it  holds  good,  as  distinguishing  tha  table  here,  and  the  one  I 
perceive  with  my  eyes  shut;  hut  the  figures  v,-o  see  in  dreams 
are  imaginary,  and  yet  they  are  not  sibservient  to  our  will ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  often  have  very  disagreeable  dreams,  whicli  I 
should  like  to  get  rid  oT,  but  cannot. 

T. — Very  good :  then  wo  must  find  the  distinguishing 
points  between  dreams  and  rsalities. 

M. — We  must ;  and  I  think  the  visions  of  a  lunatic  may  bo 
considered  as  a  kind  of  dreams,  as  those  are  not  subservient  to 
his  will. 

T. — Nov/,  let  me  see ;  to  make  the  case  as  strong  as  possible, 
I  will  suppose  you  dream  every  night  of  your  life.  Let  us 
examine  the  meaning  of  this  expression.  It  is,  I  think,  that 
after  going  through  a  series  of  events,  all  of  which  are  connected 
with  each  other,  the  chain  is  suddenly  snapped,  and  you  find 
yourself  concerned  in  a  new  series  of  events,  which  have  no 
connection  with  the  preceding  ones,  and  often  no  connection 
with  each  other.  Once  more  the  chain  is  snapped,  and  you  find 
a  third  series  of  events,  which  are  connected  with  the  first  series, 
and  not  with  the  second.  Your  situations,  with  respect  to  these 
several  series,  are  called,  "  being  awake — dreaming—waking 
from  the  dream." 

M. — Yes  ;  I  have  no  objection  to  your  description  of  dreams. 
The  events  we  see  while  awake  form  one  connected  series;  the 
events  we  see  in  a  dream  do  not — and  even  when  these  do,  there 
is  no  connection  between  different  dreams.  Thus,  what  I  see, 
while  awake  on  Tuesday,  is  a  continuation  of  that  which  I  saw 
while  av/ake  on  Monday,  while  Tuesday's  dream  is  wholly  un- 
connected with  Monday's  dream. 

T. — Very  good,  indeed.  The  want  of  connection  is  really 
what  constitutes  the  distinguishing  point  of  a  dream.  How- 
ever, I  think  we  may  say  that  a  dream  is  more  like  a  reality 
than  a  mere  picture  wc  can  conjure  up  to  our  imagination 
while  awake  ;  the  existence  of  the  latter  being  subservient  to 
our  will,  while  that  of  the  former  is  not. 

M. — Certainly.  A  dream  is  so  like  reality,  that  at  the  time 
wc  fancy  that  it  is  real ;  and,  indeed,  the  difFjrence  between 
real  events  and  those  of  a  dream  seems  to  be  that  the  former  go 
on  in  a  regular  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  which  the  latter  do 
not. 

T. — Very  well.  Then  a  real  thing  exists,  according  to  the 
laws  of  cause  and  effect,  while  an  imaginary  thing  does  not.  If 
this  is  subservient  to  our  will,  we  call  it  an  imaginary  image — 
if,  for  the  time  of  its  appearance,  we  think  it  real,  and  it  is  not 
subservient  to  the  will,  we  call  it  a  dream.  The  waking  dreams 
of  madmen  and  hypochondriacs  may  be  called  delusions. 

M. — Let  me  sec.  We  distinguish  a  tp-aI  thing  from  an  ima- 
ginary one  thus — first,  by  its  not  being  subservient  to  our  will, 
we  distinguish  it  from  an  image  created  at  pleasure  ;  and,  se- 
condly, by  its  appearing,  according  to  the  laws  of  cause  and 
effect,  we  distinguish  it  from  a  dream.  Well,  I  agree  to  this. 
T. — And  my  brick  wall  in  the  passage  you  read,  was  sup- 
posed to  agree  to  these  conditions.  It  was  not  supposed  to 
have  been  created  at  will,  like  an  imaginary  image,  nor  to  have 
started  from  the  sea,  like  a  figure  in  a  dream,  but  to  have  been 
regulftrly  caused  by  bricklayers  and  hods  of  mortar.  I  merely 
said  there  could  not  be  resistance  without  there  was  something  to 
be  resisted,  and  that  solidity,  as  manifested  to  the  touch,  is 
nothing  more  than  resistaiicc.  That  there  was  really  a  cause 
of  this  resistance,  wholy  independent  of  my  imagination,  and 
absolutely  binding  on  my  will,  I  never  denied. 

M. — You  surprise  me  indeed!  But  methinks lyou  denied 
substance. 

T. — Xot  a  bit  of  it.  I  am  as  staunch  a  supporter  of  suV 
stance  as  yourself,  only  I  predicate  life  of  substance,  and  a 
common  materialist  predicates  nothing  at  all.  What  some  call 
matter,  I  call  God,  in  a  particular  manifestation. 

M. — Then  it  appears  to  me  you  are  very  like  a  materialist 
after  all. 

T. — I  am  a  decided  materialist.  That  is,  I  agree  with  the 
philosophical  materialists,  theugh  not  v.-ith  cornmon  ones. 
Priestley,  the  most  ultra-materialist,  says,  take  away  attraction 


and  repulsion,  and  matter  is  gone,  so  say  I.  Priestley  cannot 
conceive  of  a  soul  without  corporeal  sensations,  neither  can  I. 
Priestley  denies  that  matter  in  itself  is  like  the  phenomena  offer- 
ed to  our  senses.  So  do  I.  I  dare  say,  on  investigation, 
scarcely  any  difference  would  be  found  in  our  opinions. 

M. — Well,  I  must  wish  you  good  morning.  One  thing  I 
cannot  help  remarking  as  odd.  I  came  here  expecting  a  dispu- 
tation ;  and  yet  wc  have  been  questioning  and  answering  one 
another,  without  a  point  of  difference  having  arisen  between  us. 

T. — True.  And  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  people  have 
fancied  they  were  opposed  to  each  other's  opinions,  while  really 
they  only  misunderstood  each  other's  words. 

N.  B.  The  article  '•  On  Synthesis"  to  be  continued  in  the  next. 
THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST. 

P.  S.  I  hope  my  moj-e  philosophical  readers  will  not  be  angry 
with  me  for  returning  to  such  truisms,  when  my  last  articlo 
really  went  to  some  depth.  I  thought  it  best  to  bar  once  for  all, 
the  unphilosophical  objections  of  the  common  sense  school,  per- 
sons who  decide  in  five  minutes  on  points,  which  Aristotle 
would  have  taken  ye.ars  to  investigate. 


EARLIEST     ORGANIC    REMAINS— ANIMAL    AND 
VEGETABLE. 

As  soon  as  we  enter  on  the  examination  of  strata  of  the 
transition  series,  the  history  of  organic  life  becomes  associated 
with  that  of  mineral  phenomena. 

The  mineral  character  of  the  transition  formations  presents 
alternations  of  slate  and  sha'o,  with  slaty  sand  stone,  limestone, 
and  conglomerate  rocks  ;  the  latter  bearing  evidence  of  the 
action  of  water  in  violent  motion  ;  the  former  showing,  by  their 
composition  and  structure,  and  by  the  organic  remains  which 
they  frequently  cor.tain,  that  they  were  for  the  most  part  depo- 
sited in  the  form  of  mud  and  sand,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Hero,  there'T)re,  we  enter  on  a  new  and  no  less  curious  than 
important  field  of  inquiry,  and  commence  our  examination  of 
the  relics  of  a  former  world,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
fossil  members  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  may  or 
may  not  be  related  to  existing  genera  and  species,  as  parts  of 
one  great  system  of  creation,  all  bearing  marks  of  derivr.tion 
from  a  common  author. 

Beginning  with  the  animal  kingdom  we  find  the  four  great 
existing  divisions  of  Vertebrata,  ATo'lusca,  ArticnJata,  and  Ra- 
dinta  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  commencement  of  organic 
life,  upon  our  globe. 

No  higher  order  of  v^rtehrata  has  been  yet  discovered  in  the 
transition  formation  than  that  of  fishes. 

T'le  MoUusca  in  the  transition  series  afford  examples  of  seve- 
ral families  and  many  genera,  which  seems  at  that  time  to  have 
been  universally  diffused  over  all  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of 
these  (e.  g.,  the  Orthoceratite,  Spirifer,  and  Product.a)  became 
extinct  at  an  earty  period  in  the  history  of  stratification,  whilst 
othei  genera  (as  the  Nautilus  and  Terebratula)  have  continued 
through  all  formations  unto  the  present  hour. 

The  earliest  examples  ofArticn'aled  animals  are  those  afford- 
ed by  the  extinct  family  of  Trilobites  to  the  history  of  which 
we  shall  devote  peculiar  consideration,  under  the  head  of  organic 
remains.  Although  nearly  fifty  species  of  these  Trilobitea 
occur  in  the  strata  of  the  transition  period,  they  appear  to  have 
become  extinct  before  the  commencement  of  the  secondary 
series. 

The  Radiated  animals  are  among  the  most  frequent  organic 
remains  in  the  transition  strata.  They  present  numerous  forms 
of  great  beauty,  from  which  I  shall  select  the  family  of  Crinoi- 
dea,  or  lily  shaped  animals  allied  to  star  fish,  for  peculiar  consi- 
deration in  a  future  chapter.  Fossil  Corallines  also  abound 
among  the  radiata  of  this  period,  and  show  that  this  family 
had  entered  thus  early  upon  the  important  geological  functions 
of  adding  their  calcareous  habitations  to  the  solid  materials 
of  the  strata  of  the  globe. 

In  the  inferior  regions  of  t'nis  series,  plants  arc  few  in  number, 
and  princip.ally  marine  ;  )nit  in  its  superior  regions,  the  remain.i 
of  land  plants  are  accumulated  in  prodigious  quantities,  and 
prcicrved  iu  a  state  which  gives  thorn  a  high  and  two-fold  iia- 
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portance  ;  first,  as  illustrating  the  history  of  the  earliest  vegeta- 
tion that  appeared  upon  our  i)lanet,  and  the  state  of  climate 
and  geological  changes  whicli  tlicn prevailed  •,  secondly, as  affect- 
ing, in  no  small  degree,  the  actual  condition  of  the  human  race. 

The  strata  in  which  these  vegetable  remains  have  been  col- 
lected together  in  such  vast  .abundance,  have  been  justly  de- 
signated by  the  name  of  tlie  carboniferous  order,  or  great  coal 
formation.  It  is  in  this  formation  chiefly  that  the  remains  of 
plants  of  a  former  world  have  been  preserved,  and  converted 
into  beds  of  mineral  coal,  having  been  transported  to  tlie  bottom 
of  former  seas,  and,  estuaries  or  lakes,  and  buried  in  beds  of  sand 
and  mud,  which  have  since  been  changed  into  saiidotoue  and 
shale. 

Besides  this  coal  many  strata  of  the  carboniferous  order  con- 
tain subordinate  beds  of  a  rich  argillaceous  iron  ore,  wliich  the 
near  position  of  the  coal  renders  easy  of  reduction  to  a  metallic 
state  ;  and  tliis  reduction  is  further  facilitated  bj'  the  proximity 
of  limestone,  which  is  requisite  as  a  flux  to  separate  the  metal 
from  the  ore,  and  usaally  abounds  in  the  lower  regions  of  the 
cart  oniferous  strata. 

A  formation  that  is  at  once  the  vehicle  of  two  such  valuable 
mineral  productions  as  coal  and  iron,  assumes  a  place  of  the 
first  importance  among  the  sources  of  benefit  to  mankind,  and 
this  benefit  is  the  direct  result  of  physical  changes  which  af- 
fected the  earth  at  those  remote  periods  of  time  when  the  first 
forms  of  vegetable  life  appeared  upon  its  surface. 

The  important  uses  of  coal  and  iron  in  administering  to  the 
supply  of  our  daily  wants,  give  to  every  individual  amongst  us 
in  almost  every  moment  of  our  lives,  a  personal  concern  in  the 
geological  events  of  those  very  distant  eras.  We  are  all  brought 
into  immediate  connection,  with  the  vegetation  that  clothed  the 
ancient  earth  before  one  half  of  its  actual  surface  had  yet  been 
formed.  The  trees  of  the  primeval  forests  have  not,  like  modern 
trees ,  undergone  decay,  yielding  back  their  elements  to  the  soil 
and  atmosphere  by  which  they  have  been  nourished,  but,  trea- 
Biu-ed  up  in  subterraneous  store-houses,  have  been  transformed 
into  enduring  beds  of  coal,  wliich  in  these  later  ages  have  be- 
come to  man  the  sources  of  heat,  light,  and  wealth.  My  fire  now 
burns  with  fuel,  and  my  lamp  is  shining  vrith  the  light  of  gas, 
derived  from  coal  that  has  been  buried  for  countless  ages  in  the 
deep  and  dark  recesses  of  the  Earth.  We  prepare  our  food 
and  maintain  our  forges  and  furnaces,  and  the  power  of  our  steam 
engines,  with  the  remams  of  plants  of  ancient  forms  and  extinct 
species,  which  were  swept  from  the  earth,  ere  the  formation  of 
the  transition  strata  was  completed.  Our  instruments  of  cutlery, 
the  tools  of  our  mechanics,  and  the  countless  machines,  which 
we  construct  by  the  infinitely  varied  applications  of  iron,  are 
derived  from  ore,  for  the  most  part  coeval  with,  or  more  anci- 
ent than  the  fuel,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  reduce  it  to  the  me- 
tallic state,  and  apply  it  to  innumerable  uses  in  the  economy  of 
human  life.  Thus  from  the  wreck  of  forests  that  waved  upon 
the  surface  of  primeval  lands,  and  from  ferruginous  mud  that 
was  lodged  at  the  bottom  of  primeval  waters,  we  derive  our  chief 
supplies  of  coal  and  iron,  those  two  fundamental  elements  of  art 
and  industry,  which  contribute  more  than  any  other  mineral 
production  of  the  earth  to  increase  the  riches,  multiply  tlie 
comforts,  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind. — Buck' 
land  s  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  considered  in  reference  to  Na- 
tural Theology. 


POPULAR   ASTRONOMY    IN  INDIA, 

The  Hindoos  of  India  are  divided  into  three  grand  classes  on 
the  subject  of  Astronomy  :  1st,  the  Jains  or  Bauddhas,  followers 
of  the  Bauddha  Sutra  ;  2nd,  the  followers  of  the  Brahmanical 
or  Puranic  system,  and  3rd,  the  Jyotishis,  or  followers  of  the 
Siddhantas  or  Astronomical  system. 

The  Jains  maintain  that  the  Earth  is  an  immense  plain — 
that  it  has  ever  been  and  still  is  falling  doivnwards  in  space, 
that  there  are  two  suns  and  two  moons,  and  two  sets  of  corres- 
ponding planets  and  constellations,  the  one  for  the  use  of  that 
part  of  the  Earth  lying  to  tho  north  of  the  mountain  Meru, 


believed  to  be  in  the  centre,  the  otlier  for  thesouthern  half.  The 
moon  they  believe  to  be  above  the  sun.  The  opulent  Marwari 
merchants  and  bankers  whom  we  find  established  at  the  three 
presidences,  and  in  all  the  large  cities  of  India,  are  chiefly  of  this 
persuasion. 

The  followers  of  the  Purans  believe  in  a  system  very  little 
different.  They  also  maintain  that  the  Earth  is  a  circular  plane, 
having  the  mountain  Merii  in  the  centre,  but  deny  that  it  is 
falling  in  space,  as  the  Jains  maintain.  They  say  it  is  supported 
by  the  great  serpent  Shesa.  So  says  the  Bhagavata,  the  most 
popular  of  the  Purans.  They  say  also  that  there  is  only  one 
sun  and  moon,  that  the  moon  is  double  the  distance  of  the  sun  ; 
and  that  it  was  churned  out  of  the  sea,  (it  certainly  looks 
more  like  butter  than  cheese),  and  that  eclipses  are  formed  by  the 
monsteis  Rdhu  and  Ketii.  Jhankar  Acharya,  who  flourished 
about  400  or  500  years  ago,  was  an  eminent  supporter  of  this 
system,  and  a  persecutor  of  the  Jains.  This  party  is  the  largest 
ol  the  three. 

The  Jyotishis,  or  followers  of  the  Siddhantas,  believe  in  a 
sj-stem  widely  differing  from  both  of  these.  Their  system  is, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  inconsiderable  differences,  that  of 
Ptolemy.  They  teach  the  true  shape  and  size  of  the  Earth  and 
the  true  theory  of  eclipses.  They  place  the  Earth  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  around  which,  as  taught  by  Ptolemy,  revolve  the 
planets.  This  sect  has  spared  no  pains  to  confute  the  monstrous 
absurd  ites  of  the  Jains  and  tlie  Purans.  Bhaskar  Acharya  is 
the  most  recent  and  popular  astronomer  of  this  sect,  and  he  flou- 
rished about  800  years  ago  !  They  have  always  professed  the 
greatest  veneration  for  the  learned  men  of  the  West,  the  loni- 
ans  or  "  Yavanas,"  as  they  call  them  ;  whilst  the  Purans  have 
denounced  those  who  hold  any  communication  with  men  of  these 
nations,  termed  by  them  the  lowest  of  the  low. 

The  above  account  of  the  three  sects  is  abridged  from  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Oct.,  1834. 
The  writer  observes,  that  such  is  the  reverence  felt  by  the  Hin- 
doos for  their  own  ancient  writei-s,  that  it  is  utterly  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  teach  them  anything,  which  goes  directly  contrary  to 
their  conservative  faith.  This  led  him  to  the  idea^  of  teaching 
Hindoo  children,  through  the  medium  of  the  Siddhantas,  the 
books  of  the  latter  sect,  and  he  says  "  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you 
that  in  this  short  time  (five  months)  I  have  succeeded  in  com- 
municating more  real  knowledge  and  information  than  I  have 
done  in  the  previous  ten  years  of  my  Indian  life." 

This  gentleman  also  says,  that  he  has,  in  making  government 
surveys,  overcome  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  the  Rajahs, 
merely  by  quoting  a  verse  of  the  Siddhantas. 

The  following  are  specimens  from  Bhaskar  Acharj'a's  Treatise 
on  the  Globes. 

"  This  sphere  of  the  Earth,  formed  of  the  five  elementary 
principles,  viz.,  earth,  air,  water,  the  etherial  atmosphere,  and 
fire,  is  perfectly  round,  and  compassed  by  the  orbits  of  the  moon, 
JMercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  lastly,  by  that 
of  the  constellations.  It  has  no  material  supporter,  but  stands 
fixed  in  air  by  its  own  inherent  force.  On  its  surface  all  living 
and  inanimate  objects  subsist  throughout,  as  well  titans  as  hu- 
man beings,  gods  as  well  as  daityus." 

"  As  heat  is  the  inherent  property  of  the  sun  and  fire  ;  as 
cold  of  the  moon,  fluidity  of  water,  and  hardness  of  stones,  as  the 
air  is  volatile,  and  the  earth  is  immoveable,  and  as  other  won- 
derful (oh  how  wonderful !)  properties  belong  to  other  things; 
m  like  manner  the  power  of  attraction  is  inlierent  in  this  globe  of 
Earth.  By  this  inherent  power  anything  projected  into  the  ^li^ 
is  attracted  do^vn  to  it." 

This  was  written  600  years  before  Newton's  celebrated  dis- 
covery of  attraction. 

"  A  man  on  whatever  part  of  the  globe  he  is  placed,  thinks 
the  earth  to  be  under  his  feet,  and  that  he  is  standing  upright 
upon  it.  Men  placed  at  the  distance  of  ninety  degrees  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  Earth's  circumference  from  each  other,  fancy  each 
other  to  be  standing  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

"  Those  who  are  placed  at  the  distance  of  half  the  Earth's 
circumference  from  each  other,  are  antipodes  to  each  other,  and 
fancy  each  that  the  others  have  their  heads  turned  into  direc- 
tions   exactly  opposite  to  them,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
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a  man  beholds  his  shadow  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  But  neither 
do  those  who  are  standing  at  ri^ht  angles  to  each  other,  nor 
those  with  their  heads  turned  in  opposite  directions,  feel  any 
difficulty  in  maintaining  their  several  positions.  They  stand  as 
perfectly  at  ease  in  their  respective  positions  as  we  do  here." 

A  VERY  SIMPLE  AND  NATURAL  METHOD  OF 
STEAL  INa 

A  curious  case  lately  came  under  my  notice  of  the  effect  of 
saline  moisture  and  copper  united  on  writing  ink.  The  Ben- 
gal Bank  referred  to  my  examination,  three  Bank  notes  sent 
in  by  a  native  who  protested  he  knew  not  how  the  numbers 
and  signatures  had  disappeared  ;  that  he  had  left  them  ina  small 
copper  bos,  on  his  departure  into  the  country,  having  precisely 
noted  the  amounts  and  numbers,  and  that  on  his  return  they 
were  thus  altered.  The  secretary  of  the  Bank  disbelieved  the 
marvellous  statement,  beca'ise  the  endorsements  remained  un- 
touched. 

I  conceived  it  would  be  very  easy  at  first  sight  to  restore  the 
writing  by  the  usual  method  of  slii^htly  acidifying  the  paper,  and, 
testing  with  prussiate  of  potash,  which  if  the  smallest  traces  of  the 
iron  remained  would  develope  the  lettei  s  in  blue.  The  only  ef- 
fect, however,  of  this  re-agent,  was  to  develope  a  copious  red  brown 
upon  the  entire  surface  of  the  paper  proving  how  strongly  it  had 
been  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  copper.  In  one  of  the  three 
papers  there  was  a  general  faint  blue  where  the  signature  might 
be  expected,  but  not  the  fai  itest  trace  of  a  number  or  letter  could 
be  recovered.  It  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  a  solution 
of  copper  ivould  in  fact  dissolve  away  the  iroii  while  it  deposited 
the  copper,  and  thus  leave  none  of  the  former  metal  to  be  acted 
upon  by  tlie  prussiate.  To  prove  this  beyond  a  doubt,  I  se- 
lected paper  containing  black  writing  that  had  stood  for  many 
years  uninjured,  and  placing  it  between  two  clean  copper  plates, 
allowed  a  current  of  acidulated  water  to  pass  through.  In  a 
minute  or  two,  the  wliole  writing  disappeared,  and  could  not  be 
restored  by  the  prussiate.  Although  the  colour  of  the  ink  was 
merely  discharged  by  acid,  the  usual  effect  was  manifest.  The 
native  (Indian)  ink  being  carbonaceous,  remained  uninjured 
throughsut,  and  where  even  a  slight  proportion  of  this  in- 
gredient was  mixed  with  the  English  ink,  the  removal  was  so  far 
prevented.  This  circumstance  presents  a  ready  mode  of  obvia- 
ting such  accident  for  the  future,  for  the  present,  is  not,  it  appeal's, 
the  first  occasion  of  the  kind.  A  poor  native  pilgrim  took  some 
notes  to  Jagannath,  in  a  small  copper  roll  kept  on  his  person  for 
.safety.  After  the  customary  period  of  bathing  in  the  sea  he 
returned  and  found  his  notes  effaced,  nor  would  the  bank  at 
that  time  make  them  good  to  the  unfortunate  holder. 

The  preventive  alluded  to  is  simply  to  mix  Bengali  or  Indian 
ink,  half  and  half  v/ith  thj  English  metallic  ink.  I  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  for  the  labels  of  mineral  cabinets, 
wh'  re  it  is  known  that  pyrites  and  other  substances  frequently 
obliterate  the  traces  of  common  writing  ink. — J.  P.,  Secretary 
of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Museum. 


TO  THE  READERS. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  discontinue  the 
Shepherd  for  some  time.  There  is  a  considerable  loss  weekly-, 
in  its  pul)lication,  which  at  present  I  cannot  afford  ;  I  mean 
however,  to  finish  the  volume  as  soon  as  I  shall  find  it  conve- 
nient to  spend  the  necessary  outlay.  If  I  may  judge  from  the  sale 
of  the  first  volume,  the  money  would  not  be  lost,  but  return  ^\^th  a 
profit.  But  in  the  mean  while,  my  finances  are  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  I  cannot  afford  to  speculate  upon  futurity.  Were 
a  hundred  of  my  friends  to  come  forward  and  subscribe  and 
advance  paAmient  for  four  bound  copies  each  (or  one  sovereign), 
I  could  go  on  merrily ;  but  hitherto,  I  have  fought  with  the 
prejudices  and  errors  of  society,  unaided  and  unshielded,  by 
any  of  the  children  of  mammon  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  my  destiny 
so  to  continue.  If  so,  I  shall  never  complain.  Perhaps  the 
world  uses  me  quite  as  respectfully  as  I  use  it.  I  do  not  much 
admire  it.  There  is  something  in  every  corner  of  it  I  respect, 
but  something  also  in  every  corner  which  I  despise.  I  admire  the 
learning  of  the  church,  but  I  despise  its  metaphysical  and  moral 
philosophy  or  theology.  I  aflmire  the  good  intentions  of  the 
people  but  I  dislike  their  intolerance,   their  ignorance,   and 


their  ilhberality.  I  am  partially  connected  with  all  parties, 
but  fully  symphathise  ivith  none.  Under  such  circumstances,'! 
even  wonder  at  my  o^vn  success. 

But  I  shall  succeed  still  better  ;  that  is,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Universalism,  (which  I  have  very  imperfectly  laid  down 
in  the  Shepherd,)  will  take  root  in  the  public  mind.  The  people 
cannot  escape  the  infection.  They  are  permanent  or  everlasting 
principles  which  are  always  true,  which  may  be  taught  long  before 
they  are  appreciated,  but  can  never  be  refuted  or  suppressed.  New- 
tim  preached  his  system  twenty  years  to  no  purpose.  Mahomet 
preached  ten  years  before  he  got  a  convert.  Whether  my  views 
be  scientific,  or  fanatical,  I  have  therefore  still  a  precedent  for 
hope.  But  it  is  foolish,  perhaps  even  immoral  in  me  or  any 
other  person  to  appropriate  principles.  They  are  not  mine. 
Truth  belongs  to  no  man,  it  is  divine  property'.  The  error  or 
imperfection  ivith  which  it  is  mixed  up,  belongs  to  me,  as  the 
individual ;  the  truth  to  God,  as  the  universal.  By  passing 
through  other  minds  it  will  be  purified  and  refined,  illustrated 
and  confirmed.  It  ■»rill  lose  its  Smithism  ;  but  the  basis  of  the 
doctrine  taught  in  the  Shepherd  must  be  everlasting  as  the  Sun 
in  the  heavens.  It  is  not  founded  on  anj'  one  aspect  of  nature, 
but  upon  universal  Nature,  and  universal  Providence. 

The  continuance  of  such  a  work  as  the  Shepherd,  would 
ha\e  a  happy  effect  in  at  least  collecting  together  minds  of 
a  similar  calibre,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  society  of 
men  upon  eternal  metaphysical  and  moral  principles.  We  have 
alread\-  obtained  several  first  rate  metaphysical  minds.  The 
article  of  Hermes  in  the  present  number,  almost  tempted  me  to 
forego  my  resolution,  until  he  had  finished  the  subject  of  Spinoza. 
But  this  would  require  a  sacrifice  of  ten  pounds  at  least,  which 
must,  for  the  sake  of  the  old  man  of  the  flesh,  be  laid  out  for  a 
less  metaphysical  purpose.  I  am  also  sorry  to  part  with  our 
clever  friend  the  Transcendenta'ist,  whose  mode  of  reasoning 
on  abstract  subjects  is  exceedingly  ingenious.  I  must  also  allude 
to  another  valuable  contributor  who  has  WTitten  several  renews 
and  articles  on  oriental  affairs,  who  is  the  youngest  penman  of 
all,  but  who  promises  to  have  very  enlarged  and  comprehensive 
^iews  of  all  theological  subjects,  for  which  he  professes  himself 
indebted  to  our  little  work.  In  fine  this  second  volume  of  the 
Shepherd,  has  been  more  a  field  for  others  than  myself;  and 
the  work  was  growing  more  and  more  universal  in  its  character, 
the  principle  being  a  rallying  point  for  Catholic  philosophy. 

I  know  that  many  will  be  sony,  and  many  more,  glad,  in 
reading  this  announcement,  but  there  is  no  cause  for  either  joy 
or  grief,  in  the  event.  It  is  merely  a  circumstance,  that's  all. 
I  hope  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  re\ive  the  work.  In  the  mean- 
while I  am  amusing  myself  two  or  three  hours  a  day,  in  col- 
lecting other  materials,  some  of  which  I  have  already  begun  to 
publish  in  a  little  penny  weekly  production,  called  LEGENDS 
AND  MIRACLES,  in  which  a  number  of  interesting  ques- 
tions in  history  are  brought  together  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
found,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  in  any  other  work.  I  give  them 
without  comment  and  mthout  passing  any  judgment  upon  the 
testimony,  which  I  have  taken  care  to  record  ;  but  they  are 
curious  documents,  which  will  at  least,  if  properly  used,  teach 
us  all  to  form  our  opinions  \rith  extreme  caution,  and  suspend 
our  judgments  upon  many  opinions  which  pass  current  for  what 
are  called  facts,  in  the  cant  phrase  of  the  day.  There  is  one  im- 
portant fact,  of  which  man  at  present  is  little  aware,  viz.,  his 
own  ignorance  and  want  of  logical  simplicity.  The  best  poet  is 
the  most  simple,  he  is  simple  even  to  childishness.  If  we  cannot 
find  a  simple,  yea  even  a  childishly  simple  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion, we  shall  never  see  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  amongst 
men.  The  moral  and  intellectual  world  is  in  ruins,  and  we 
and  our  posterity  will  have  little  else  to  do,  for  many  generations, 
but  removing  the  rubbish,  not  by  letting  it  alone,  but  by  collect- 
ing it  together,  and  making  "  compost"  of  it. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  by  letter  the  names  of  such 
as  are  ^^illing  to  subscribe  as  above  hinted,  were  it  for  nothing 
more  than  the  gratification  of  obtaining  a  list  of  our  friends. 
Should  they  luckily  amount  to  the  number  specified,  we  should 
boldly  proceed  and  then  call  upon  them  for  the  payment  of 
their  subscription.  The  poor  of  our  readers  ■ivill  at  least  give 
us  credit  for  not  addressing  ourselves  to  them  in  this  last  para- 
graph.— J,  E.  S. 
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EPISTLE    DEDICATORY. 

TO    THE 

SULTANA  SHERAA. 

THE     EIGHTEENTH      OF     THE     BIONTH    SCHEVAI/,    IN     THE 
YEAR    OF    THE    HEGIRA    837. 

Delight  of  every  eye,  torment  of  every  heart,  divine 
light  of  the  mind  !  I  kiss  not  the  dust  from  thy  feet, 
because  thou  seldom  art  seen  out  of  the  seraglio,  and 
when  thou  art,  thou  walkest  only  on  the  carpets  of  Iran, 
or  on  beds  strewed  with  roses.  I  here  present  you  with 
a  translation  of  the  performance  of  an  ancient  sage,  who 
having,  happily,  an  independent  fortune,  and  his  time  at 
his  own  disposal,  amused  himself  with  writing  the  history 
of  Zadig ;  a  work  containing  more  instruction  than  pro- 
bably you  may  at  first  imagine.  I  entreat  you  to  indulge 
me  so  far  as  to  peruse  it ;  and  then  pass  your  impar- 
tial judgment  upon  it ;  for  although  you  are  in  the  bloom 
of  life  ;  though  every  pleasure  invites  you  ;  though  you 
are  Nature's  darling,  and  your  mental  accomplishments 
are  equal  to  the  beauties  of  your  person  ;  tho'  the  world 
resounds  your  praises  from  morning  till  evening,  and 
consequently  gives  you  a  just  claim  to  a  degree  of  under- 
standing superior  to  the  rest  of  your  sex  ;  yet  your  wit  is 
not  offensive;  though  sprightly,  your  taste  is  refined;  your 
imagination  is  lively  and  fertile;  and  I  have  frequently  had 
the  honour  to  hear  you  converse  more  learnedly  than  the 
wisest  dervise,  with  his  venerable  beard  and  pointed  bon- 
net. Though  discreet,  you  are  not  mistrustful ;  though 
gentle  and  mild,  not  weak  ;  you  exercise  your  benefi- 
cence with  discernment ;  you  manifest  your  love  for  your 
friends,  but  you  create  yourself  no  enemies.  Your 
sprightly  sallies  of  wit  are  not  sullied  by  detraction  ;  nor 
is  a  misbecoming  word  ever  heard  to  escape  your  lips. 
You  detest  the  exercise  of  ill-nature,  though  it  is  con- 
stantly in  your  power.  In  short,  your  person  is  unex- 
ceptionable, and  your  soul  immaculate  !  and,  as  you  pos- 
sess a  degree  of  philosophy,  I  flatter  myself  you  will 
derive  more  pleasure  from  the  peru?al  of  this  work  than 
any  other  lady  of  your  exalted  rank. 

It  was  originally  composed  in  the  Chaldean  language, 
with  which  both  you  and  I  are  unacquainted.  The  Sul- 
tan Oulong-beg  caused  it  to  be  translated  into  Arabic,  for 
his  own  amusement.  It  was  first  published  at  the  time 
the  Arabian  and  Persian  Tales  of  a  Thousand  and  One 
Days,  and  a  Thousand  and  one  Nights,  were  so  much 
admired.  The  sultan  delighted  in  Zadig,  but  his  ladies 
preferred  the  Thousand  and  One,  "  How  can  you,"  said 
the  wise  Oulong,  "  prefer  those  stories  which  have  nei- 
ttier  sense  nor  meaning  ?"  "  Oh  !"  replied  the  sultanas, 
"  the  less  sense  they  possess  the  more  they  are  in  taste  ; 
and  the  less  their  merit,  the  greater  their  commenda- 
tion." 

I  flatter  myself,  thou  patroness  of  wisdom,  that  thou 
wilt  not  resemble  those  thoughtless  sultanas,  tliy  prede- 
cessors, but  deign  to  adopt  the  sentiments,  of  Oulong.  I 
even  hope  that  when  thou  art  wearied  with  the  conversa- 
tion of  those  who  take  delight  ia  such  frivolous  romances 
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as  the  Thousand  and  One,  I  shall  be  permitted  for  a  mo. 
ment  to  entertain  thee  with  a  rational  history.  Hadst 
thou  been  Thalestris,  in  the  time  of  Scandar,  the  son  of 
PhiUp  ;  hadst  thou  been  the  queen  of  Sheba,  in  the  reign 
of  Solomon  !  those  monarclis  would  have  been  proud  to 
have  visited  thee. 

jNIay  the  celestial  powers  grant  that  thy  pleasures  may 
meet  no  interruption  ;  thy  charms  know  no  decay  ;  and 
thy  felicity  be  everlasting. 


APPROBATION. 


I  who  have  subscribed  my  name  hereto,  ambitious  of 
being  thought  a  man  of  wit  and  learning,  have  perused 
the  manuscript,  which  I  find  to  iny  great  mortification, 
amusing,  moral,  philosophical,  and  fit  to  be  read  even  by 
those  who  have  an  utter  aversion  to  romances ;  for 
which  reason  I  have  depreciated  it,  as  it  deserves,  and 
have  in  direct  terms  told  the  CADi-LES<iuiER  that  it  is  a 
most  detestable  performance.     ^  ^  **-»****** 
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THE  BOOK  OF  FATE. 
CHAP.  I. 

THE    BLIND    OF    ONE    EYE. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Moabdar,  there  was  a  young 
man,  a  native  of  Babylon,  named  Zadig,  who  was  not 
only  endowed  by  nature  with  an  extraordinary  genius, 
but  born  of  illustrious  parents,  who  bestowed  on  him  an 
education  in  every  respect  suitable  to  his  birth. 

Though  rich  and  young,  he  knew  how  to  moderate 
his  passions ;  he  was  free  from  affectation  ;  and  as  he 
(lid  not  always  act  up  to  the  strictest  rules  of  reason  him- 
self, he  looked  on  the  foibles  of  others  with  candour  and 
indulgence. 

Every  one  was  surprised  to'find,  that,  notwithstanding 
he  had  such  a  fund  of  wit,  he  never  insulted,  nor  ex- 
posed by  his  raillery,  any  of  his  companions,  for  that 
noisy  and  confused  discourse,  for  those  rash  reflections, 
those  hasty  conclusions,  and  those  insipid  jokes  ;  and,  in 
short,  for  that  redundance  of  unmeaning  words,  which 
was  called  polite  conversation  in  Babylon. 

He  had  learned,  from  the  first  book  of  Zoroaster,  that 
selMove  is  Uke  a  bladder  fullblown,  from  which  tem- 
pests of  wind  proceed  whenever  it  is  pierced.  Zadig,  ia 
particular,  never  boasted  of  his  contempt  of  the  fair  sex, 
or  of  his  facility  in  making  conquests  among  them.  He 
was  of  so  generous  a  spirit,  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  con- 
ferring obligations  even  on  the  ungrateful :  strictly  ad- 
hering to  that  maxim  of  Zoroaster,  "  When  you  are  eat- 
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ing,  give  the  dogs  that  are  under  the  table,  lest  they  should 
be  tempted  to  bite  you," 

He  acquired  much  wisdom  ;  since  he  was  fond  of  the 
company  of  those  only  who  were  distinguished  for  men 
of  sense.  As  he  was  well  grounded  in  all  the  sciences 
of  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  he  was  no  stranger  to  those 
principles  of  natural  philosophy  which  were  then 
known  ;  and  understood  as  much  of  metaphysics  as  any 
one  in  all  ages  after  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Pie  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  year  consisted  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  and  six  hours,  though 
directly  repugnant  to  the  new  philosophy  of  the  age  he 
lived  in  ;  and  that  the  sun  was  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  earth  ;  and  when  the  chief  magi  told  him,  with 
an  imperious  air,  that  he  maintained  erroneous 
principles,  and  that  it  was  an  indignity  offered  to  the  go- 
vernment under  which  he  lived,  to  imagine  the  sun 
should  roll  round  its  axis,  and  that  the  year  consisted  of 
twelve  months,  he  was  wise  enough  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  resentment  or  contempt. 

As  Zadig  was  immensely  rich,  and  had  consequently 
friends  without  number;  as  he  was  of  a  robust  con- 
stitution, and  remarkably  handsome ;  as  he  was  endowed 
with  ready  wit,  and  inventive  fancy  ;  in  a  word,  as  his 
heart  was  perfectly  sincere  and  open,  he  imagined  him- 
self, in  some  measure,  qualified  to  be  perfectly  happy. 
For  this  purpose  he  determined  to  marry  a  young  lady, 
named  Semira,  whose  beauty,  birth,  and  fortune  ren- 
dered her  the  most  desirable  person  in  all  Babylon.  He 
iiad  for  her  a  sincere  affection  founded  on  honour ;  and 
Semira  conceived  as  tender  a  passion  for  liim. 

A  short  time  before  their  intended  union  in  the  bands 
of  matrimony,  as  they  were  walking  together  towards 
one  of  the  gates  of  Babylon,  under  the  shade  of  a  row 
of  palm-trees,  that  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Euph- 
rates, they  were  beset  by  a  band  of  ruffians,  armed  with 
sabres,  bows,  and  arrows.  These  proved  to  be  the  guards 
of  young  Or  can,  (nephew  to  a  minister  of  state,)  whom 
the  parasites,  maintained  by  his  uncle,  had  persuaded  that 
he  had  permission  to  do,  with  impunity,  whatever  he 
thought  proper. 

This  young  rival,  though  he  had  none  of  the  ac- 
complishments to  boast  of  that  Zadig  had,  yet  he  ima- 
gined himself  to  be  greatly  his  superior,  and,  for  that 
reason,  was  perfectly  outrageous  to  see  the  other  pre- 
ferred to  him. 

This  jealously,  the  residt  of  mere  vanity,  induced  him 
to  tliink  he  was' deeply  in  love  with  the  fair  Semira ;  and, 
fired  with  that  notion,  he  was  determined  to  take  her 
away  from  Zadig  by  dint  of  arras. 

The  ruffians  rudely  seized  her,  and,  in  the  transport 
of  their  rage,  drew  the  blood  of  a  beauty,  the  sight  of 
whose  charms  would  have  softened  the  very  tigers  of 
mount  Imaus. 

The  injured  lady  rent  the  very  heavens  with  her  ex- 
clamations. "Where's  my  dear  husband?'  she  cried. 
"  They  have  torn  me  from  the  arms  of  the  man  I  adore." 

She  never  reflected  on  the  danger  to  which  she  her- 
self was  exposed ;  her  sole  concern  was  for  her  beloved 
Zadig. 

At  the  same  time  he  defended  her  with  aU  the  resolu- 
tion which  love  and  valour  usually  inspire.  With  the 
assistance  only  of  two  domestic  servants,  he  put  those 
sous  of  violence  to  flight,  and  conducted  Semira,  sense- 
less and  bloody  as  she  was,  to  her  own  house. 

The  moment  she  recovered,  she  fixed  her  lovely  eyes 
on  her  dear  deliverer,  and  exclaimed,  "  O,  Zadig,  I  love 


thee  as  affectionately  as  if  I  were  thy  bride :  I  love  thee 
as  a  man  to  whom  I  owe  my  life,  and,  what  is  dearer  to 
me  than  life,  the  preservation  of  my  honour." 

Never  was  passion  more  ardent  than  Semira's ;  never 
did  the  fairest  creature  express  sentiments  more  kind 
and  tender;  these  were  inspired  by  gratitude  for  the 
most  important  of  all  benefits,  and  the  warmest  trans- 
ports of  a  virtuous  affection. 

Her  wounds  were  but  slight,  and  she  soon  recovered. 
Zadig  received  a  wound  that  was  much  more  dangerous  ; 
an  unluckly  arrow  had  grazed  one  of  his  eyes,  and  the 
orifice  was  deep. 

Semira  was  incessant  in  her  prayers  to  the  gods  that 
they  might  restore  her  Zadig.  Her  eyes  were  night  and 
day  overwhelmed  with  tears.  She  waited  with  impatience 
for  the  happy  moment,  when  those  of  Zadig  might  be- 
hold her  with  delight  and  rapture.  But  alas !  the 
wounded  eye  grew  so  inflamed  and  swelled,  that  she  was 
terrified  to  the  last  degree.  She  sent  as  far  as  Memphis,  for 
Hermes,  the  celebrated  physician,  who  instantly  attended 
his  patient  y/iih  a  numerous  retinue. 

Upon  his  first  visit,  he  peremptorily  declared  that 
Zadig  would  lose  his  eye ;  and  predicted  not  only  the 
day,  but  the  very  hour  when  that  fatal  disaster  v/oidd 
befal  him. 

"  Had  it  been,"  said  that  great  man,  "  his  right  eye,  I 
could  have  administered  an  infallible  specific ;  but,  as  it 
is  the  left,  it  is  beyond  the  art  of  man  to  cure."  All  Ba- 
bylon, while  they  lamented  the  fate  of  Zadig,  were  asto- 
nished at  the  profound  penetration  of  Hermes.  Two 
days  after  the  abscess  broke,  without  any  application,  and 
Zadig  in  a  short  time  perfectly  recovered. 

Hermes  therefore  wrote  a  very  long  and  elaborate  trea- 
tise, to  prove  that  his^  wound  ought  not  to  have  been 
healed.  ZacUg,  however,  never  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  peruse  his  learned  lucubrations ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  could  go  abroad,  determined  to  pay  the  lady  a  visit, 
who  had  testified  such  uncommon  concern  for  his  wel- 
fare, and  for  whose  sake  alone  he  wished  for  the  restora- 
tion of  sight. 

Semira  he  found  had  been  three  days  out  of  town ; 
and  he  was  informed,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  in- 
tended spouse,  having  declared  an  insuperable  aversion 
to  a  one-eyed  man,  was  that  very  night  to  be  married  to 
Orcan. 

At  this  unexpected  ill  news,  poor  Zadig  was  greatly 
afflicted,  and  laid  his  disappointment  so  much  to  heart, 
that  in  a  short  time,  through  grief  of  heart,  he  became  a 
mere  skeleton.  At  last,  however,  by  force  of  reflection, 
he  got  the  better  of  his  distemper ;  and  the  reflection  of 
her  inconstancy,  in  some  measure,  contributed  towards 
his  consolation. 

"  Since  I  have  met  with  such  an  unexpected  repidse," 
said  he,  "  from  a  capricious  court  lady,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  marry  the  daughter  of  some  substantial 
citizen." 

He  accordingly  made  choice  of  Azora,  a  young  woman 
extremely  well-bred,  an  excellent  economist,  and  de- 
scended from  respectable  and  opulent  parents. 

Their  nuptials  accordingly  were  soon  after  solemnized, 
and  for  a  whole  month  successively,  they  enjoyed  all  the 
delights  of  the  most  affectionate  attachment.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  however,  he  perceived  she  possessed  some 
degree  of  levity,  and  was  much  inclined  to  think  that 
the  handsomest  young  men  were  always  the  most  virtu- 
ous and  witty. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

THE    NOSK. 

One  day  Azora,  when  she  returned  home  from  taking  a 
country  walk,  threw  herself  into  a  violent  passion,  and 
uttered  the  bitterest  invectivp.  "What my  dear,"  said 
Zadig,  "  has  thus  ruffled  your  temper  ?  What  can  be  the 
meaning  of  all  these  frantic  exclamations  ?" 

"  Alas"  said  she,  "  you  would  have  been  disgusted  as 
much  as  I  am,  had  you  been  an  eyewitness  of  that  scene 
of  female  falsehood  I  observed  yesterday. 

"  1  went  to  visit  the  disconsolate  widow  Cosiou,  who 
had  been  these  two  days  erecting  a  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  her  young  deceased  husband,  near  the  brook 
that  runs  on  one  side  of  her  meadow.  She  made  the 
most  solemn  vow,  in  the  height  of  her  affliction,  never 
to  stir  from  his  tomb,  as  long  as  that  rivulet  took  its  usual 
course." 

"  Well !  and  wherein,"  said  Zadig,  "  is  the  good  woman 
so  much  to  blame  ^  Is  it  not  an  incontestible  mark  of  her 
superior  merit  and  conjugal  afFection  ?"  ''  But,  Zadig," 
said  Azora,  "were  you  to  know  how  her  thoughts  were 
employed  when  I  made  my  visit,  you  never  would  for- 
give her."  "  My  dearest  Azora,  what  was  she  then  about  ^" 
"  Why,  the  creature,"  said  Azora,  "  was  studying  to 
find  out  ways  and  means  to  turn  the  current  of  the 
river." 

Azora,  harangued  so  long,  and  her  expressions  were  so 
iraught  with  invectives  against  the  young  widow,  that 
her  affected,  ostentatious  show  of  virtue  gave  Zadig  a 
secret  disgust. 

He  had  an  intimate,  named  Cador,  whose  spouse  was 
perfectly  virtuous,  and  had  in  reality  a  greater  regard  for 
him  than  all  mankind  besides.  This  friend  Zadig  made 
his  confidant,  and  secured  his  fidelity,  by  a  promise  of 
some  valuable  present. 

Azora  had  been  visiting  a  female  companion  for  two 
days  in  the  country,  and  on  the  third  was  returning 
home ;  no  sooner,  however,  was  she  in  sight  of  the  house, 
than  the  servants  ran  to  meet  her,with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
and  told  her,  that  their  master  died  suddenly  the  night 
before  :  that  they  were  afraid  to  carry  her  the  doleful 
tidings,  but  were  going  to  bury  Zadig  in  the  sepidchre  of 
his  ancestors,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 

She  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  ;  tore  her  hair  ;  and 
vowed  to  die  by  his  side.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  young 
Cador  came,  and  begged  the  favour  to  be  introduced  to 
the  widow,  to  condole  with  her  upon  the  melancholy 
occasion.  He  was  accordingly  admitted,  and  they  both 
joined  in  their  lamentations.  Next  day  their  grief  abated 
and  they  dined  together.  Cador  informed  her,  that  his 
friend  had  left  him  the  greatest  part  of  his  effects,  and 
gave  her  to  understand  that  he  should  think  himself  the 
happiest  of  men,  if  she  would  condescend  to  be  his  part- 
ner in  that  demise. 

The  widow  wept,  sighed,  and  began  to  be  reconciled. 
More  time  was  spent  at  supper  than  at  dinner.  They 
discoursed  together  with  more  freedom.  Azora  was  lavish 
of  her  encomiums  on  Zadig  !  but  then  it  was  true,  she 
said,  he  had  some  secret  infirmities,  to  which  Cador  was 
a  stranger. 

In  the  midst  of  their  midnight  entertainment,  Cador 
suddenly  complained  that  he  was  attacked  with  a  most 
violent  pain  in  his  side. 

The  lady,  alarmed  at  his  indisposition,  and  eager  to 
assuage  his  pain,  flew  to  her  closet  of  cordials,  and  brought 
down  every  thing  she  imagined  could  be  of  service : 
she  was  concerned  that  the  famous  Hermes  had  left  Ba- 
bylon>  and  condescended  to  lay  her  warm  hand  upon  the 


part  affected.  "  Sir,"  said,  she,  in  a  soft  languishing  tone, 
"areyou  sidiject  to  this  tormenting  malady.?"  "  Some- 
times, Madam,"  saidCador,  "  so  violently,  that  it  brings  me 
almost  to  the  grave ;  and  there  is  but  one  thing  that  can 
infallibly  cure  me;  which  is  the  application  of  a  dead 
man's  nose  to  the  part  affected."  "  Strange  remedy  truly," 
said  Azora.  "  Not  stranger.  Madam"  said  he,  "  than 
the  great  Arnou's*  infallible  apoplectic  necklace." 

This  assurance  of  success,  together  with  Cador's  per- 
sonal merit,  determined  Azora  in  his  favour, 

"  After  all,"  said  she  "  when  my  husband  passes  the 
bridge  Tchimavar,  from  the  world  of  yesterday,  to  the 
other  of  to-morrow,  will  the  angel  Afrail,  think  you, 
make  any  scruple  about  his  passage  should  his  nose  prove 
sometliing  shorter  in  the  next  life  than  it  was  in  this  ?" 
She  was  determined,  however,  to  venture:  and  taking  up 
a  sharp  razor,  repaired  to  her  husband's  tomb  ;  watered 
it  first  with  her  tears,  and  then  proposed  to  perform  the 
innocent  operation,  as  he  lay  extended  breathless  in  his 
coffin.  Zadig  arose  in  a  moment,  secured  his  nose  with 
one  hand,  and  the  incision  knife  with  the  other.  "  Ma- 
dam," said  he,  "  never  more  exclaim  against  the  widow 
Cosrou.  The  scheme  for  cutting  off  my  nose  is  at  lea?t 
equal  to  her's  of  turning  the  river  into  a  new  cliannel." 

CHAPTER    III, 

THE    DOG    AND    THE    HORSE. 

Zadic  found  by  experience,  that  the  first  month  of 
Niatrimony  (as  it  written  in  the  book  of  Zend)  is  the  ho- 
ney moon  ;  but  the  second  is  that  of  wormwood.  He 
was  some  time  after  obliged  as  Azora  grew  such  a  terma- 
gant and  rendered  his  life  so  uncomfortable,  to  sue  out 
a  bill  of  divorce,  and  to  seek  happiness,  in  future,  in  the 
study  of  nature. 

"  Who  is  happier"  said  he  "  than  the  philosopher, 
who  peruses  with  understanding  that  spacious  book, 
which  the  surpreme  being  has  laid  open  to  his  intellectual 
faculties.''  The  truths  he  discovers  there  are  of  infinite 
service  to  him.  He  thereby  cultivates  and  improves  his 
mind.  He  lives  in  peace  and  tranquillity  all  his  days 
and  fears  notliing  from  men,  and  he  has  no  tender  in- 
dulgent wife  to  shorten  his  nose." 

Absorded  in  these  contemplations,  he  retired  to  a  little 
country  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates:  there  he 
spent  not  his  time  in  calculating  how  many  inches  of  wa- 
ter ran  through  the  arch  of  a  bridge  in  a  second  of  time, 
nor  inquiring',-  if  a  cube  line  of  rain  falls  more  in  the 
mouse  month  than  in  that  of  the  ram. 

He  formed  no  projects  for  making  silk  gloves  and 
stockings  out  of  spiders'  webs,  nor  China-ware  out  of 
broken  glass  bottle  s ;  but  he  chiefly  investigated  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  animals  and  plants,  and  soon,  by 
his  strict  ami  repeated  enquiries,  was  capable  of  discern- 
ing a  thousand  variations  in  visible  objects,  that  others 
less  curious,  imagined  all  alike. 

As  he  was  one  day  taking  a  solitary  walk  by  the  side 
of  a  thicket,  he  saw  one  of  the  queea's  eunuchs,  with  se- 
veral of  his  attendants,  coming  towards  him.  running 
here  and  there,  like  persons  distracted,  and  seeking  with 
impatience,  for  something  lost  of  the  utmost  importance, 
"  Young  man,"  said  the  queen's  chief  eunuch, "  have 
you  seen  her  majesty's  dog.?'"  Zadig  very  cooly  replied, 
"  You  mean  her  bitch,  I  presume."  "  You  answer  right, 

*  There  was  at  tbis  time  in  Babylon  a  faixious  doctor  named 
Arnou,  who  (in  the  gazelles)  cured  apoplectic  fits,  and  prevented 
iliem  from  affecting  his  jiatients,  by  hanging  a  little  bngaboiUjlieir 
necks. 
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Sir,"  said  the  eunuch  ;  "  it  is  indeed  a  spaniel  bitch  !" 
"  And  very  smah/'  said  Zadig:  "  she  has  had  puppies 
too,  lately  ;  she  limps  upon  her  fore  foot,  and  has 
long  ears"  "  By  your  exact  description.  Sir,  you  must 
doulitless  have  seen  her,"  said  the  eunuch,  almost  out  of 
hreath.  "  I  have  not,  Sir  ;  neither  did  1  know,  but  by 
you,  that  the  queen  had  ever  such  a  favoarile  bitch." 

Just  at  this  critical  juncture,  so  various  are  the  turnsof 
fortune's  wheel,  the  best  palfry  in  all  the  king's  stables 
had  broke  loose  from  the  groom  and  got  upon  the 
plains  of  Babylon.  The  principal  huntsman,  with  all 
ids  inferior  officers,  were  in  pursuit  of  him,  with  as 
much  concern  as  the  eunuch  after  the  bitch. 

The  liuntsman  addressed  himself  to  Zadig,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  had  not  seen  the  khig's  palfry  run  by. 
"  No  horse"  said  Zadig,  "  ever  gallopped  with  more  ra- 
didity.  He  is  about  live  feet  high ;  his  hoofs  are  very 
small  ;  his  tail  is  about  three  feet  six  inches  long :  the 
studs  of  his  bit  are  of  pure  gold,  about  twenty-three  car- 
rats;  and  his  shoes  are  of  silver,  about  eleven  penny- 
weights a-piece."  "  Wliat  course  did  he  take,  where  is 
he.^"  said  the  huntsman.  "  I  never  saw  him,"  replied 
Zadig  ;  "  neither  did  I  ever  hear,  before  now,  that  his 
majesty  had  such  a  palfry." 

The  huntsman,  as  well  as  the  first  eunuch,  upon  his 
answering  their  mterrogatories  so  very  exact,  not  doubting 
in  the  least  but  Zadig  had  clandestinely  conveyed  both 
the  bitch  and  the  horse  away,  secured  him,  and  carried 
hiiTi, before  the  grand  desterham,  who  condemned  him  to 
the  knout,  and  to  be  confined  for  life  in  some  remote  and 
lonely  part  of  Siberia.  No  sooner  had  the  sentence  been 
pronounced  against  Zadig,  than  the  horse  and  bitch  were 
both  found.  The  judges  were  then  under  the  ditagreable 
necessity  of  repealing  their  decision,  as  the  innocence  of 
the  culprit  was  clearly  proved. 

However,  they  laid  a  fine  upon  him  of  four  hundred 
ounces  of  gold,  for  his  false  declaration,  in  asserting  that 
he  had  not  seen,  what  doubtless  he  had  seen  ;  which 
was  ordered  to  be  deposited  in  court  accordingly  ;  but  on 
payment  he  was  permitted  to  bring  his  cause  before  tlie 
grand  desterham.  On  the  day  appointed  for  that  purpose 
he  opened  the  cause  himself  in  terras  to  this  effect. 

"  Ye  bright  stars  of  justice,  ye  profound  abyss  of  uni- 
versal knowledge,  ye  mirrors  of  equity,  who  have  in  you 
the  solidity  of  lead,  the  inflexibility  of  steel,  the  lustre  of 
the  diamond,  and  the  resemblance  of  the  purest  gold  ! 
since  ye  have  condescended  so  far  as  to  admit  of  my  ad- 
dress to  this  august  assembly,  I  here,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  swear  to  you  by  Oromasdes,  that  I  never  saw 
1  he  queen's  most  illusti  ious  bitch,  nor  the  sacred  palfry 
of  the  king  of  kings. 

"  I  will  however,  be  ingenuous,  and  declare  the  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  As  1  was  walking  by  the 
thicket's  side,  where  I  met  with  her  majesty's  most  vene- 
rable chief  eunuch,  and  the  kings  illustrious  principal 
huntsman,  I  perceived,  upon  the  sand,  the  footsteps  of 
an  animal,  and  I  easily  inferred  that  they  were  those  of  a 
dog. 

"■'  The  several  small,  though  long  ridges  of  sand  be- 
tween the  footsteps  of  the  creature,  gave  me  just  grounds 
to  imagine  that  it  was  a  bicch,  whose  teats  hung  down; 
and  for  that  reason,  I  concluded  she  had  but  lately  pup- 
ped. 

"  As  I  observed  likewise  other  traces,  in  some  degree 
different,  which  seemed  to  have  grazed  all  the  way  upon 
ihesufaceof  the  sand,  on  the  sides  of  the  fore-feet,  I 
knew  she  must  have  had  long  ears.  And,  as  I  discerned, 
with  some  degree  of  curiosity,  that  the  sand  v>'as  every 


where  less  hollowed  by  one  foot  in  particular,  than  by  the 
other  three,  I  conceived  that  the  bitch  of  our  most 
august  queen  was  a  little  lame,  if  I  may  presume  so  to 
say. 

"  As  to  the  palfry  of  the  king  of  kings,  give  me  leave 
to  inform  you,  that  as  I  was  %valking  down  the  lane  by 
the  thicket  side,  I  took  particular  notice  of  the  prints 
made  upon  the  sand  by  a  horse's  shoes  ;  and  (ountl  that 
their  distances  were  in  exact  proportion. 

"  From  this  observation  I  concluded  the  palfry  gallo- 
ped well.  In  the  next  place,  the  dust  on  the  trees  in  a 
lane  seven  feet  broad,  was  here  and  there  swept  off.  both 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  about  three  feet  and  six  in- 
ches from  the  middle  of  the  road.  For  which  reason  I 
pronoun cd  the  tail  of  the  palfry,  with  which  he  had 
whisked  cff  the  dust  on  both  sides,  to  be  three  feet  and  a 
half  long. 

"  Again,  I  perceived  under  the  trees,  which  formed  a 
kind  of  bower  of  five  feet  high,  some  leaves  that  had 
lately  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  I  was  sensible  the  horse 
must  have  shook  them  off,  from  whence  I  conjectured  he 
was  five  feet  high. 

"  As  to  the  bits  of  the  bridle,  I  knew  they  must  be  of 
gold,  and  of  the  value  of  twenty-three  carats,  for  he  had 
rubbed  the  studs  upon  a  certain  stone,  which  I  knew  to 
be  a  touch-stone,  by  an  experiment  that  I  had  made  of  it. 
To  conclude  by  the  prints  which  his  shoes  had  left  on 
some  flint  stones  of  another  nature  1  judged  his  shoes  were 
silver,  and  of  the  fineness  I  before  mentioned." 

The  whole  bench  of  judges  stood  astonished  at  the  pro- 
fundity of  Zadig's  discernment,  and  the  news  was  soon 
carried  to  the  king  and  queen. 

Zadig  was  not  only  the  whole  subject  of  the  court's 
conversation^  but  his  name  was  mentioned  with  the  ut- 
most veneration  in  the  king's  chambers,  and  in  his  privy 
council. 

And,  notwithstanding  several  of  the  magi  declared  he 
ought  to  be  burnt  for  a  sorcerer,  the  king  thought  pro- 
per to  order  that  the  fine  he  had  deposited  in  the  court 
should  be  peremptorily  restored. 

The  clerk  of  the  court,  the  tipstaffs,  and  the  other 
petty  officers,  waited  on  him  in  their  proper  habits,  in 
order  to  refund  the  four  hundred  ounces  of  gold,  pur- 
suant to  the  king's  expi  ess  order ;  modestly  reserving 
only  three  hundred  and  ninety  ounces,  part  thereof,  to 
defray  the  fees  of  the  court. 

The  domestics  also  swarmed  about  him,  in  hopes  of 
some  small  consideration. 

Zadig  saw  how  d;mgerous  it  was  sometimes  to  appear 
too  wise,  and  was  determined,  for  the  future,  to  be  very 
circumspect  both  with  respect  to  his  words  and  be- 
haviour. 

An  opportunity  soon  offered  for  the  trial  of  his  reso- 
lution. 

A  prisoner  of  state  had  just  made  his  escape,  and 
passed  under  the  window  of  Zadig's  house.  Zadig  was 
examined  thereupon,  but  made  no  answer. 

However,  as  it  was  plainly  proved  that  he  had  looked 
out  of  the  window  at  the  time  the  prisoner  passed,  he 
was  sentenced  to  pay  five  hundred  ounces  of  gold  for 
that  misdemeanor;  and  moreover,  was  obliged  to  thank 
the  court  for  their  indulgence ;  a  compliment  which  the 
magistrates  of  Babylon  expect  to  be  paid  to  them. 

"  Good  God  !"  said  Zadig,  "  how  unfortunate  it  is 
to  walk  near  a  wood  through  which  the  queen's  dog  and 
the  king's  horse  have  passed  !  anil  how  dangerous  to 
look  out  of  a  window  !  In  a  word,  how  difficult  for  a 
man  to  be  truly  happy  in  this  life  ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  KNVIOUS    MAN. 

Zariq  having  met  with  sucii  a  series  of  misfortunes, 
resolved  to  ease  the  weight  of  them  by  the  stiuly  of  phi- 
losophy, and  the  agreeable  company  of  a  few  select 
friends.  He  had  a  small  house  in  the  suliurbs  of  Hal)y- 
lon,  commodiously  futnishcd  ;  where  every  artist  met 
witii  a  favourable  reception,  and  wherein  he  enjoyed  all 
tlie  rational  pleasures  tliat  a  virtuous  man  could  desire. 
His  library  was  every  morning  open  to  the  learned,  and 
at  night  the  most  cheerful  companions  surrounded  his 
table;  but  he  presently  found  how  dangerous  it  was  to 
associate  with  the  sons  of  scienc".  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation, a  wai-m  dispute  arose  about  a  certain  law  of 
Zoroaster,  in  which  griffins  were  prohibited  to  be  eaten. 
"  But  wherefore  that  prohibition,"  said  one  of  the  com- 
pany, "  .since  there  never  was  such  an  animal  ?"  Others 
again  insisted  that  such  an  animal  must  necessarily  exist, 
otherwise  Zoroaster  would  never  have  been  so  absurd  as 
to  give  his  disciples  such  a  caution.  To  put  an  end  to 
this  affair,  Zadig  thus  addressed  them .  "  Friends,  if 
there  really  are  such  creatures,  let  us  never  touch  them  ; 
and  if  there  are  not,  it  is  very  certain  we  catmot  touch 
them :  therefore,  however  it  be,  we  shall  act  agreeably 
to  the  law  of  Zoroaster." 

A  learned  man,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  who  had 
written  thirteen  volumes  displaying  the  properties  of  the 
griffin,  took  this  affair  in  a  very  serious  light,  and 
threatened  to  accuse  Zadig  before  one  of  the  principal  of 
the  magi,  named  Yebor,  who  would  have  impaled 
Zadig,  to  do  honour  to  the  sun,  and  then  would  have 
recited  the  breviary  with  greater  satisfaction. 

His  friend  Cador  (a  friend  of  more  value  than  a  hun- 
dred magi)  went  to  old  Yebor,  and  said  to  him — "  Long 
live  the  sun  and  the  griffins  !  take  care  of  punishing 
Zadig,  for  he  is  a  saint;  he  has  griffins  iv,  his  inner 
court,  and  does  not  eat  them  ;  and  his  accuser  is  an 
heretic,  who  dares  to  maintain  that  rabbits  have  cloven 
feet,  and  are  not  unclean." — "  Well,"  said  Yebor, 
shaking  his  bald  pate,  "  we  must  impale  Zadig  for  having 
spoken  disrespectfully  of  griffins,  and  the  other  for 
having  spoken  contemptuously  of  rabbits."  Cador,  how- 
ever, put  a  stop  to  the  affair,  by  means  of  a  maid  of 
honour,  by  whom  he  had  a  child,  and  who  had  great 
credit  in  the  college  of  the  magi ;  so  that  nobody  was 
punished:  whereupon  many  of  the  doctor's  murmured, 
and  presaged  the  ruin  of  Babylon.  Zadig  said  to  him- 
self— "  On  what  does  happiness  depend  .''  1  am  perse- 
cuted by  every  thing  in  this  world,  even  on  account  of 
beings  that  have  no  existence."  He  cursed  the  sons  of 
learning,  and,  ever  after  this  dispute,  Zadig  distinguish- 
ed and  preferred  good  before  learned  company,  asso- 
ciating with  the  most  conversable  men,  and  the  most 
accomplished  ladies,  m  Babylon.  He  frequently  made 
grand  entertainments,  which  were  generally  preceded  by 
a  concert  of  music,  and  enlivened  by  the  most  agreeable 
conversation,  in  which,  as  he  had  experienced  the  dis- 
agreeable consequences  of  it,  he  laid  aside  all  thoughts 
ol"  appearing  to  be  witty,  which  is  not  only  the  most 
certain  proof  that  a  man  has  no  wit  but  the  surest  way 
to  spoil  all  good  company. 

Neither  the  choice  of  his  friends,  nor  that  of  his 
dishes,  was  the  result  of  pride  or  ostentation.  He  took 
delight  in  appearing  to  be  what  he  actually  was,  and 
not  in  seeming  to  be  what  he  was  not ;  and  by  that 
means  obtained  a  greater  character  than  he  actually 
aimed  at. 

Opposite  to  his  house  lived  Arimazes,  a  person  elated 
with  pride,  who  not  meeting  with  success  in  the  world. 


sought  his  revenge  in  railing  against  all  mankind. 
Rich  as  he  was,  he  found  it  difficult  to  procure  flatterers. 
Though  the  rattling  of  the  chariots  that  stopped  at 
Zadig's  door  was  a  perfect  nuisance  to  him,  yet  the 
good  character  which  every  body  gave  him  was  a  still 
higher  provocation.  He  woulil  sometimes  intrude  him- 
self upon  Zadig,  and  sit  down  at  his  table  without  any 
invitation  :  when  there,  he  would  most  assuredly  inter- 
rupt the  mirth  of  the  company,  as  harpies  inl'ect  the 
very  provisions  they  devour. 

Arimazes  invited  a  young  lady  to  an  entertainment ; 
who  instead  of  accepting  his  invitation,  spent  the  evening 
at  Zadig's.  Another  time,  as  Zadig  and  he  were  convers- 
ing together  at  court,  a  minister  of  state  came  up  to  them, 
and  invited  Zadig  to  supper,  but  took  no  notice  of  Ari- 
mazes. The  most  implacable  aversions  have  seldom  a 
more  solid  foundation.  This  person,  who  was  called  the 
envious  man,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  ruin  Zadig,  because 
he  was  generally  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  happy 
man. 

"An  opportunity  of  doing  mischief,"  says  Zoroaster, 
"  offers  itself  a  hundred  timts  a  day,  but  that  of  doing 
good  but  once  a  year." 

Arimazes  called  one  day  on  Zadig,  when  he  was  walk- 
ing in  his  garden  with  two  friends,  and  a  young  lady  lo 
whom  he  said  many  fine  things,  with  no  other  design 
but  the  innocent  pleasure  of  saying  them.  Their  con- 
versation turned  upon  a  war  that  the  king  had  happily 
put  an  end  to,  between  him  and  his  vassal,  the  prince  of 
Plyrcania.  Zadig  having  signalized  himself  in  that  short 
warfare,  commended  his  majesty  very  highly,  but  was 
more  lavish  of  his  compliments  on  the  lady.  He  took 
out  his  pocket-book,  and  wrote  four  extempore  verses 
on  that  occasion,  and  gave  them  to  the  lady  to  read. 
The  company  then  present  begged  to  be  obliged  with  a 
sight  of  them  as  well  as  the  lady.  But  either  through 
modesty,  or  rather  a  consciousness  that  he  had  not 
happily  succeeded,  he  gave  them  a  refusal.  He  was 
sensible,  that  extempore  verses  are  seldom  approved,  but 
by  those  in  whoi.e  honour  they  are  written,  and  there- 
fore, he  snapt  the  tablet  in  two  whereon  the  lines  were 
written,  and  threw  both  pieces  into  a  rose  bush,  where 
they  were  sought  for  in  vain  by  his  friends.  A  small 
rjin  falling  shortly  after,  ail  the  company  returned  to 
the  house,  except  Arimazes,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
shower,  continued  in  the  garden,  till  he  had  found 
one  moiety  of  the  tablet,  which  was  unfortunately 
broken  in  such  a  manner,  that  even  the  half  lines  m  ere 
good  metre,  though  very  short.  But  what  was  still 
more  remarkably  unfortunate,  they  appeared  at  a  first 
view  to  be  a  severe  satire  upon  the  king;  the  words 
were  these : — 

To  flagrant  crimes 
His  cruwn  he  owes  ; 
To  peaceful  times 
The  worst  of  foes. 

This  was  the  first  moment  that  ever  Arimazes  was 
happy.  He  had  it  now  in  his  power  to  ruin  the  most 
virtuous  and  innocent  of  men.  Filled  with  his  execrable 
joy,  he  hastened  to  his  majesty  with  this  virulent  satire 
of  Zadig's  under  his  own  hand. 

Not  only  Zadig,  but  his  two  friends  and  the  lady, 
were  immediately  close  confined.  His  cause  was  soon 
over:  for  the  judges  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  what  he  had 
to  say.  When  sentence  of  condemnation  was  passed 
upon  him,  Arimazes,  still  revengeful,  was  i  card  to 
say,  as  he  went  out  of  court,  with  an  air  of  contempt, 
that  Zadig's  lines  were  treason  indeed,  but  nothing  more. 

Though  Zadig  did  not  value  himself  on  account  of 
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his  genius  for  poetry,  yet  he  was  almost  distracted  to 
find  himself  condemned  for  the  worst  of  traitors,  and 
his  two  friends  and  the  lady  locked  up  in  a  dungeon, 
for  a  crime  of  which  he  was  innocent.  He  was  not  per- 
mitted to  speak  one  word  for  himself.  His  pockeUbook 
was  sufficient  evidence  against  him. 

So  strict  were  the  laws  of  Babylon  !  He  was  carried 
to  the  place  of  execution,  through  a  crowd  of  spectators, 
who  durst  not  condole  with  him,  and  who  flocked  about 
him,  to  observe  whether  his  countenance  changed,  or 
whether  he  died  with  becoming  fortitude.  His  relations 
were  the  only  real  mourners:  for  there  was  no  estate  in 
reversion  for  them  ;  three  parts  of  his  effects  were  con- 
fiscated for  the  king's  use,  and  the  fourth  was  devoted, 
as  a  reward,  to  the  use  of  Arimazes,  the  informer. 

Just  at  the  time  he  was  preparing  himself  for  death, 
the  king's  parrot  flew  from  her  balcony  into  Zadig's 
garden,  and  alighted  on  a  rose-bush.  A  peach,  that 
had  been  blown  down,  and  driven  by  the  wind  from  an 
adjacent  tree,  just  under  the  bush,  had  fallen  on  a  piece 
of  the  tablet  to  which  it  adhered.  Away  flew  the  parrot 
with  her  booty,  and  aUghted  on  the  king's  hand.  The 
monarch,  being  somewhat  curious,  read  the  words  on 
the  broken  tablet,  which  had  no  meaning  in  them  as  he 
could  perceive,  but  seemed  to  be  the  broken  parts  of  a 
tetrastic.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  poetry ;  and  the 
odd  adventure  of  his  parrot  put  him  upon  reflection. 

The  queen,  who  recollected  full  well  the  lines  that 
were  written  on  the  fragment  of  Zadig's  tablet,  ordered 
that  part  of  it  to  be  produced :  both  the  broken  pieces 
being  put  together,  they  answered  exactly  the  indentures ; 
and  then  the  verses  which  Zadig  had  written,  in  a  flight 
of  loyalty,  ran  thus  : 

Tyrants  are  ptone  to  flagrant  crimes  ; 

To  clemency  his  crown  he  owes, 
To  concord  and  to  peaceful  times  ; 
Love  only  is  the  worst  of  foes. 

Upon  this  the  king  ordered  Zadig  to  be  instantly 
brought  before  him;  and  his  two  friends  and  the  lady 
to  be  immediately  released  from  confinement.  Zadig, 
as  he  stood  before  the  king  and  queen,  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  the  ground,  and  begged  their  majesties  pardon  for 
his  little,  worthless,  poetical  attempt.  He  spoke,  how- 
ever, with  such  a  becoming  grace,  and  with  so  much 
modesty  and  good  sense,  thnt  the  king  and  queen 
ordered  him  to  be  brought  up  again ;  when  they  gave 
him  all  the  immense  estate  of  Arimazes,  who  had  so  un- 
justly accused  him  ;  but  Zadig  generously  returned  the 
whole  to  the  infamous  informer.  The  envious  man, 
however,  felt  no  other  sensation  than  the  pleasure  which 
arose  from  the  restoration  of  his  effects.  Zadig  every 
day  grew  more  and  more  in  favour  at  court.  He  was 
made  a  party  at  all  the  king's  pleasures,  and  nothing  was 
done  in  the  privy  council  without  him.  The  queen, 
from  that  very  hour,  shewed  him  so  mucli  respect,  and 
spoke  to  him  in  such  soft  and  endearing  terms,  that,  in 
process  of  time,  it  proved  of  fatal  consequence  t»  her- 
self, her  royal  consort,  to  Zadig,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom. Zadig  now  began  to  think  that  the  attainment  of 
happiness  was  not  so  difficult  as  he  had  formerly  ima- 
gined. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE    FORCE    OP    GENEROSITY. 

A  grand  festival  was  held  at  Babylon  at  the  end  of 
every  five  years,  and  it  was  now  near  at  hand.  The  de- 
sign of  it  was,  to  distinguish  that  citizen  from  all  the  rest. 


in  the  most  solemn  manner,  who  had  performed  the  most 
generous  action ;  and  the  grandees  and  magi  always  sat 
as  judges.  The  first  satrap,  who  had  the  care  of  the 
city,  made  known  the  most  laudable  actions  that  had 
passed  in  his  district.  All  were  put  to  the  vote,  and  the 
king  himself  pronounced  the  definitive  sentence.  Persons 
of  all  ranks  and  degrees  came  to  this  solemnity,  from  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  victor,  received  from  his  majesty's 
own  hand  a  golden  cup,  ornamented  with  precious  stones; 
and,  upon  the  delivery,  the  king  thus  addressed  him : 
"  Accept  of  this  as  a  reward  for  your  generosity,  and 
heaven  grant  that  I  may  have  thousands  of  such  valuable 
subjects  as  you  are  !" 

Upon  this  memorable  day,  the  king  appeared  on  hi  s 
throne  of  state,  dressed  in  ail  the  pomp  imaginable,  and 
surrounded  by  his  grandees,  the  magi,  and  the  deputies 
from  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  of  every  province 
that  attended  these  public  diversions,  where  honour  was 
to  be  acquired,  not  by  the  swiftness  of  the  best  race  horse, 
or  by  bodily  strength,  but  by  real  merit.  The  chief 
satrap  proclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice,  such  deeds  as  would 
entitle  the  victor  to  the  glorious  prize ;  but  never  took 
notice  of  Zadig's  commendable  action,  in  restoring  to  the 
envious  man  the  possession  of  his  fortune,  notwithstand- 
ing he  did  all  in  his  power  to  take  away  his  life;  that 
was  but  trifling,  and  not  worth  mentioning. 

A  judge  was  the  first  who  was  presented  for  the  prize; 
he  had  been  the  occasion  of  a  citizen's  losing  a  very  con- 
siderable cause,  through  some  mistake,  for  which  he  was 
not  responsible,  and  made  him  restitution  out  of  his  own 
private  fortune. 

The  next  candidate  was  a  youth,  who,  notwithstand 
ing  he  was  greatly  enamoured  of  a  lady,  and  intended 
shortly  to  espouse  her,  yet  resigned  her  to  his  friend, 
whose  passion  for  her  had  almost  brought  him  to  his 
grave,  and,  at  the  same  time,  even  bestowed  on  her  a 
very  considerable  portion  ! 

The  next  who  stood  forth  was  a  soldier,  who  had  ex- 
ecuted a  more  praise-worthy  action  than  that  of  the 
lover.  In  the  Hyrcanian  war,  a  party  of  the  enemy 
having  made  his  mistress  prisoner,  he  attacked  them 
with  great  bravery,  and  rescued  her  from  their  possession. 
A  short  time  after,  hearing  that  a  band  of  the  same  party 
had  carried  off  his  mother  to  a  place  not  far  distant,  he 
left  his  mistress,  weeping  bitterly,  and  flew  to  the  suc- 
cour of  his  mother.  This  skirmish  being  also  ended,  he 
came  back  to  his  mistress,  and  found  her  just  at  the  point 
of  death.  Upon  which  he  resolved  to  die  with  her, 
and  was  about  to  plunge  a  dagger,  in  his  breast ;  but  his 
mother  represented  to  him,  that,  should  he  die,  she  would 
have  no  support  in  her  old  age  ;  and  therefore,  through 
affection  for  her,  he  had  courage  to  live  a  little  longer  ! 

The  judges  were  about  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  sol- 
dier, but  his  majesty  prevented  them,  by  saying,  that  the 
soldier's  action  wasunquestionably  commendable,  as  were 
those  of  the  rest,  but  none  of  them  very  remarkable. 
"  T  was  infinitely  surprised,"  said  his  majesty,  "  at 
what  Zadig  did  yesterday :  but  I  shall  give  you  another 
instance.  Not  long  since  I  banished  my  prime  minister, 
Coreb,  from  the  court,  that  he  might  feel  my  resentment, 
I  complained  greatly  of  his  conduct,  andevery  oneof  my 
sycophants  told  me  that  I  behaved  too  mercifully  to  him, 
and  loaded  him  with  the  keenest  invectives.  I  desired 
Zadig's  opinion  of  hirn,  and  he  had  the  courage  to  give 
him  an  excellent  character,  I  have  undoubtedly  read,  in 
our  public  records,  of  instances  where  restitution  has  been 
often  made  for  injuries  done  by  mistake ;  where  one  has 
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resigned  his  mistress  to  another ;  and  where  a  son  has 
preferred  his  mother  before  his  mistress ;  but  I  never 
found  an  instance  of  a  courtier,  who,  like  Zadig,  had  the 
courage  to  speak  in  behalf  of  a  minister  in  disgrace,  and 
with  whom  the  king  was  displeased.  Each  candidate  that 
has  been  proclaimeil  ta-day  shall  receive  twenty  thousand 
pieces,  but  Zadig  alone  deserves  the  cup." 

"  Sire,"  replied  Zad'g,  "  it  is  yourself  to  whom  the 
cup  is  due  ;  you  alone  have  done  an  action  of  unparalleled 
generosity  :  since  you,  who  are  the  king  of  kings,  was  not 
offended  with  your  slave  when  he  contradicted  you  in  the 
heat  of  passion."  This  discourse  drew  the  eyes  of  all  the 
multitude  upon  the  king  and  Zadig.  The  judge,  who  had 
generously  made  restitution  for  his  mistake ;  the  lover, 
who  had  resigned  his  mistress  to  his  friend ;  the  soldier, 
who  had  preferred  his  mother's  before  his  mistress's  wel- 
fare ;  received  the  promised  donation  from  the  king,  and 
saw  their  names  entered  in  the  book  of  fame :  but  the 
cup  was  given  to  Zadig.  His  majesty  was  universally  be- 
loved, but  it  was  not  of  long  duration.  This  glorious  day 
was  solemnized  with  festivals  beyond  the  time  b)the  law 
established.  Tragedies  were  performed  there  that  made 
the  generality  of  spectators  weep,  and  comedies  that  ex- 
cited their  laughter  ;  entertainments  of  which  the  Baby- 
lonians were  quite  ignorant :  the  commemoration  of  it  is 
still  preserved  in  Asia. 

"  I  have  now,"  said  Zadig,  "  arrived  at  perfect  hap- 
piness," but  he  was  most  egregiously  mistaken. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THK    JUST    JUDGE. 

Notwithstanding  Zadig's  youth,  he  was  censtituted 
chief  judge  of  all  the  tribunals  throughout  the  empire. 
He  filled  the  place  like  one  whom  the  gods  had  endowed 
with  the  strictest  justice,  and  the  most  solid  wisdom. 

It  was  to  him  the  surrounding  nations  were  indebted 
for  that  generous  maxim,  "  that  'tis  much  more  prudent 
to  acquit  two  persons,  though  actually  guilty,  than  to  pass 
sentence  of  condemnation  on  one  that  is  virtuous  and 
innocent." 

It  was  his  firm  opinion,  that  the  laws  were  intended 
to  honour  those  who  did  well,  as  much  as  to  be  a  terror 
to  the  vicious.  It  was  his  peculiar  talent  to  render  truth 
as  obvious  as  possible ;  whereas  most  men  study  to  render 
it  intricate  and  obscure. 

On  the  first  day  of  his  entrance  into  his  high  office  he 
exerted  this  peculiar  talent. 

A  rich  merchant,  and  a  native  of  Babylon,  died  in  the 
Indies.  He  had  made  his  will,  and  appointed  his  sons 
joint  heirs  of  his  estate,  as  soon  as  they  had  settled  their 
sister, and  married  her  with  mutual  approbation.  Besides 
he  left  a  legacy  of  30,000  pieces  of  gold  to  that  son  who 
should,  after  hjs  decease,  be  proved  to  love  him  best. 

The  eldest  erected  to  his  memory  a  very  costly  monu- 
ment. The  youngest  appropriated  a  considerable  part 
of  his  bequest  to  the  augmentation  of  his  sister's  fortune: 
every  one,  without  hesitation,  gave  the  preference  to  the 
elder,  allowing  the  younger  to  have  the  greatest  affection 
for  his  sister.  The  legacy  therefore  was  doubtless  due 
to  the  elder. 

Their  cause  came  before  Zadig,  and  he  examined  them 
apart. 

To  the  elder,  said  Zadig,  "  Your  father.  Sir,  is  not 
dead,  as  is  reported,  but  being  happily  recovered,  he  is  on 
his  return  to  Babylon." 

"  God  be  praised,"  said  the  young  man.  "  But  I 
hope  the  expence  I  have  been  at  in  raising  this  superb 
monument  will  be  considered." 


After  this  Zadig  repeated  the  same  story  to  the  y6^^~ 

"  God  be  praised,  said  he.  "  I  will  immediately  re- 
store all  that  he  has  left  me  ;  but  I  hope  my  father  will 
not  recal  the  little  present  I  have  made  my  sister. " 

"  You  have  nothing  to  restore.  Sir ;  you  shall  have 
the  legacy  of  thirty  thousand  pieces ;  for  it  is  you  that 
have  the  greastcst  veneration  for  your  deceased  father." 

A  young  lady,  that  was  very  rich,  had  entered  into  a 
marriage-contract  with  two  magi;  and  having  received 
instructions  from  both  parties  for  some  months,  she 
proved  with  child.  Tliey  were  both  ready  and  willing  to 
marry  her.  "  But,"  said  she,  "  he  shall  be  my  husband, 
that  has  put  me  into  a  capacity  of  serving  my  country, 
by  adding  one  to  it." 

"Tis  I,  Madam,  that  have  answered  that  valuable  end," 
said  one;  but  the  other  insisted  it  was  his  operation. 

"Well!"  said  she,  "he  that  will  give  the  child  the 
most  liberal  education,  I  will  acknowledge  as  its  father.'' 

In  a  short  time  after,  the  lady  was  delivered  of  a  son. 
Each  of  them  insisted  on  being  tutor,  and  the  cause  was 
brought  before  Zadig.  The  two  magi  were  ordered  to 
appear  in  court. 

"  Sir,"  said  Zadig  to  the  first,  "  what  method  of  in- 
struction do  you  propose  to  pursue  for  the  improvement 
of  your  young  pupil  ?" 

"  He  shall  first  be  grounded,"  said  this  learned  peda- 
gogue, "  in  the  eight  parts  of  speech ;  then  I  will  teach 
him  logic,  astrology,  magic,  the  wide  difference  between 
the  terms  substance  and  accident,  abstract  and  con- 
crete, &c.  &c." 

"  For  my  part.  Sir,  I  shall  take  another  method,"  said 
the  second ;  "  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  make  him  an 
honest  man,  and  acceptable  to  his  friends." 

Upon  this  Zadig  said,  "  You,  Sir,  shall  marry  the  mo- 
ther, let  who  will  be  the  father." 

Daily  complaints  came  to  court  against  the  Itimadoulet 
of  Media,  whose  name  was  Irax. 

He  was  a  person  of  quality,  and  possessed  a  very  consi- 
derable estate,  notwithstanding  he  had  squandered  away  a 
great  part  of  it,  by  indidging  himself  in  all  manner  of 
expensive  pleasures.  It  was  seldom  that  he  suffered  an 
inferior  to  speak  to  Irim,  and  no  person  whatever  dared 
to  oppose  his  will. 

No  peacock  was  more  gay ;  no  turtle  more  amorous ; 
no  tortoise  more  indolent  and  inactive.  He  made  false 
glory  and  false  pleasures  his  sole  pursuit. 

Zadig,  undertaking  to  cure  him,  sent  him,  as  by  ex- 
press order  from  the  king,  a  music  master,  with  twelve 
vocal  performers,  and  twenty-fonr  violins,  as  his  attend- 
ants; a  house-Steward,  with  six  men  cooks,  and  four 
chamberlains,  who  were  never  to  be  out  of  his  sight. 
The  king  issued  his  writ  for  the  punctual  observance  of 
his  royal  wUl ;  and  thus  the  affair  proceeded. 

The  first  morning,  as  soon  as  the  voluptuous  Irax 
awoke,  his  music  master,  with  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
performers,  entered  his  apartment.  They  performed  a 
cantata,  that  lasted  two  hours  and  three  minutes.  Every 
three  minutes  the  chorus  or  burthen  of  the  song,  was  to 
this  effect  : 

'Tisn't  ia  words  to  speak  your  praise  ; 

What  mighty  honours  are  your  due  ; 
To  worth  like  yours  we  altars  raise ; 

No  mooarch's  happier,  Sir,  than  you. 

After  the  cantata  was  over,  the  chamberlain  addressed 
him  lin  a  formal  harangue  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
without  ceasing;  wherein  he  extolled  every  virtue  to  which 
he  waa  a  perfect  stranger. 
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When  the  oration  was  over,  he  was  conducted  to  din- 
ner^ where  the  musicians  attended,  and  began  to  play  as 
soon  as  he  was  seated  at  table. 

Dinner  lasted  three  hours  before  he  condescended  to 
speak  a  word.  When  he  did  speak,  "  You  say  right. 
Sir,"  said  the  chief  chamberlain.  Scarce  had  he  ut- 
tered four  words  more,  but  "  right.  Sir,"  said  the  se- 
cond. The  other  two  chamberlains  continually  laughing 
with  admiration  at  Irax's  smart  repartees,  or  at  least  at 
such  as  he  ought  to  have  made. 

After  the  cloth  was  drawn,  the  adulating  chorus  was 
repeated. 

The  first  day  Irax  was  all  in  raptures;  he  imagined, 
that  this  honour  done  him  by  the  king  of  kings,  was  the 
sole  result  of  his  exalted  merit.  The  second  was  not 
altogether  so  agreeable.  The  third  proved  somewhat 
troublesome  ;  the  fourth  insupportable  ;  the  fifth  was  tor- 
menting ;  and,  at  last,  he  was  perfectly  outrageous  at  the 
continued  peal  in  his  ears  of  "  no  monarch's  happier.  Sir, 
than  you." — "  you  say  right,"  &c.,  and  at  being  daily 
harangued  at  the  same  hour. 

Whereupon  he  wrote  to  court,  and  begged  of  his  ma- 
jesty to  recal  his  chamberlain,  his  music  master,  with  all 
his  retinue,  his  house  steward,  and  his  cooks  ;  and  pro- 
mised, in  the  most  submissive  manner,  to  be  less  vain, 
and  more  industrious  for  the  future. 

Though  he  did  not  require  so  much  adulation,  nor 
such  grand  entertainments,  he  was  much  happier  ;  for, 
as  Sadder  has  it,  "  one  continued  scene  of  pleasure  is  no 
pleasure  at  aU." 

Zadig  everyday  gave incontestible proofs  of  his  amaz- 
ing penetration,  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart ;  he  was 
adored  by  the  people,  and  beloved  by  the  king.  The  little 
difficulties  that  he  met  with  in  his  first  stage  of  life, 
served  only  to  augment  his  present  felicity. 

Every  night,  however,  he  had  a  dream,  that  gave  him 
disturbance.  One  while  he  imagined  himself  extended 
on  a  bed  of  withered  plants,  amongst  which  there  were 
some  that  were  sharp  pointed,  and  made  him  very  rest- 
leos  and  uneasy ;  another  time,  he  fancied  himself 
reposed  on  a  bed  of  roses,  out  of  which  rushed  a  serpent 
that  stung  him  to  the  heart  with  his  envenomed  tongue. 
"  Alas  I"  said  he,  waking,  "  I  was  recently  upon  a  bed 
of  hard  and  nauseous  plants,  and  this  very  moment  I  re- 
posed on  a  bed  of  roses.     But  then  the  serpent  I" 

CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    FORCE    OF    JEALOUSY. 

The  preferment  of  Zadig,  or  rather  his  intrinsic  merit, 
was  the  principal  cause  of  all  his  future  misfortunes.  He 
discoursed  familiarly  every  day  with  his  sovereign,  and 
his  beloved  consort,  Astarte ;  and  the  pleasure  arising 
from  thence  was  greatly  enhanced  by  an  intimate  desire 
of  pleasing,  which  is  to  the  mind  the  same  as  dress  is  to 
beauty. 

The  youth  and  graceful  deportment  of  Zadig  had  a 
much  greater  influence  on  the  queen  than  she  really  per-: 
ceived  :  and  she  cherished  an  affection  which  she  was 
by  no  means  conscious  of.  Astarte  would  say,  without 
the  least  reserve  or  apprehension,  that  she  was  delighted 
with  the  company  of  one,  who  was  not  only  greatly 
esteemed  by  her  august  consort,  but  was  the  favourite 
of  the  whole  empire. 

She  daily  praised  him  in  her  royal  consort's  presence ; 
he  was  her  favourite  topic  amongst  the  ladies  of  honour, 
whose  eulogiums  of  him  even  exceeded  her  own.  Such 
repeated  encomiums,  however  innocent,  made  a  deeper 
impression  on  her  heart  tnan  ehe  at  that  time  appre- 
hended. 


She  made  presents  to  Zadig,  in  which  there  was  more 
of  gallantry  than  she  imagined.  She  spoke  no  more  in 
his  praise,  as  she  imagined,  than  a  queen  might  iuno- 
ccntly  do,  who  had  good  assurance  of  his  attachment  to 
her  husband ;  sometimes,  indeed,  she  would  speak  with 
that  tenderness  and  affection  which  resemble  the  ex- 
pressions of  a  woman  enamoured. 

His  royal  mistress  was  more  beautiful  than  either  Se- 
mira,  who  had  such  an  aversion  to  a  husband  with  but 
one  eye :  or  Azora,  his  late  affectionate  spouse,  who 
would  innocently  have  robbed  him  of  his  nose. 
The  pleasifig  familiarity  of  Astarte,  her  tender  ex. 
pressions,  which  sometimes  crimsoned  her  cheeks, 
the  glances  of  her  eyes,  which  she  would  turn  away,  if 
perceived,  and  which  she  fixed  upon  his,  all  conspired  to 
kindle  in  Zadig's  heart  a  fire,  at  the  thought  of  which 
he  trembled.  He  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  extinguisli 
it ;  he  called  up  all  the  philosophy  he  was  master  of  to 
his  aid ;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  those  reflections  af- 
forded no  consolation. 

Duty,  gratitude,  and  an  injured  sovereign,  appeared  in- 
cessantly before  him,  as  avenging  deities  ;  he  struggled 
resolutely  ;  he  even  triumphed  ;  but  this  conquest  over 
his  passions,  which  he  was  obliged  continually  to  check, 
cost  him  abundance  of  sighs  and  tears.  He  durst  not 
again  speak  to  the  queen  with  that  freedom  which  had 
hitherto  proved  but  too  agreeable  to  them  both :  his  eyes 
were  veiled  with  a  mist ;  his  conversation  was  forced,  un- 
connected, and  had  the  appearance  of  constraint;  he 
kept  his  eyes  off  her  as  much  as  possible;  and  when  they 
undesignedly  met  those  of  Astarte,  he  found,  that  though 
drowned  in  tears,  they  darted  flames  of  fire  ;  in  silence 
they  seemed  to  say,  "  We  adore  each  other,  and  yet  are 
afraid  to  love :  we  equally  burn  with  a  fire  which  we 
equally  condemn." 

Zadig  retired  from  her  presence,  full  of  perplexity 
and  despair ;  his  heart  was  overcharged  with  a  burthen 
too  great  for  him  to  bear. 

In  the  heat  of  his  conflict,  he  disclosed  the  secrets  of 
his  heart  to  his  faithful  friend  Cador,  as  one  who,  hav- 
ing long  groaned  under  the  weight  of  an  inexpressible 
anguish  of  mind,  at  once  makes  known  the  occasion  of 
his  torments  by  the  groans  extorted  from  him,  and  by 
the  drops  of  cold  sweat  which  hang  on  his  brow. 

"  I  have  long,"  said  Cador  to  him,  "  observed  that  se- 
cret passion  which  you  have  fostered  in  your  bosom,  and 
yet  endeavoured  to  conceal  even  from  yourself.  The 
passions  are  generally  accompanied  with  such  strong  im- 
pressions that  they  cannot  be  concealed.  Confess  inge- 
nuously, therefore,  Zadig,  since  I  have  made  this  disco- 
very, whether  his  majesty  has  not  shewn  some  visible 
marks  of  his  resentment.  His  only  foible  is  that  of  being 
the  most  jealous  of  mankind.  You  are  more  careful 
of  checking  the  violence  of  your  passion  than  the  queen 
herself  is  ;  because  you  are  a  philosopher  ;  because  you 
are  Zadig.  Astarte  is  no  more  than  a  weak  woman  ;  and 
though  her  eyes  speak  too  visibly,  and  with  two  much 
imprudence,  yet  she  does  not  imagine  herself  to  blame. 
Convinced  of  her  innocence,  to  her  own  misfortune,  as 
well  as  yours,  she  keeps  not  a  sufficient  guard  over  her- 
self. I  tremble  for  her,  because  1  am  certain  her  con- 
science acquits  her.  If  you  were  both  agreed,  you  might 
conceal  your  regard  for  each  other  from  the  whole  world. 
A  rising  passion,  that  is  smothered,  breaks  out  into  a 
flame;  when  once  love  is  gratified,  it  knows  how  to  con- 
ceal it  with  art." 

Zadig  trembled  at  the  thought  of  violating  the  bed  of 
his  royal  benefactor ;  and  never  was  there  a  more  loyal 
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subject  to  a  prince,  though  guilty  of  an  involuntary 
crime.  Her  majesty,  however,  so  often  mentioned  Za- 
dig's  name,  and  blushed  so  much  whenever  she  uttered 
it ;  at  one  time  she  was  so  much  delighted,  and  at  another 
so  much  dejected,  when  he  became  the  topic  of  conver- 
sation in  the  presence  of  the  king;  she  was  in  such  a  re- 
verie, so  confused  and  absent,  when  he  went  out  of  their 
presence,  that  her  behaviour  made  her  royal  spouse  very 
uneasy.  He  was  convinced  of  every  thing  he  saw,  and 
formed  in  his  mind  an  idea  of  numberless  things  which 
he  saw  not.  He  took  particular  notice  of  Astarte's  san- 
dals, which  were  blue,  Zadist's  being  of  the  same  colour; 
he  also  observed,  that  as  the  queen  wore  yellow  rib- 
bands, Zadig's  turban  was  yellow  also.  These  were 
dreadful  prognostics  for  a  sovereign  of  his  disposition  to 
think  on.  In  a  mind  so  distempered  as  his,  suspicions 
are  converted  into  real  facts." 

All  court  slaves  and  sycophants  are  so  many  spies 
upon  kings  and  queens  :  they  presently  discovered  that 
Astarte  was  fond,  and  Moabdar  jealous.  Zadig's  en- 
vious foe,  Arimazes,  had  not  corrected  his  malevolent 
disposition  ;  for  flints  never  soften,  and  venomous  ani- 
mals always  preserve  their  poison.  He  wrote  an  anony- 
raeus  letter  to  the  king,  the  base  recourse  of  sordid 
spirits,  who  are  universally  despised  ;  but  in  this  case 
a  very  important  affair  ;  because  this  letter  agreed  with 
the  dreadful  suggestions  Moabdar  had  conceived. 

All  his  thoughts  were  now  bent  upon  seeing  himself 
revenged;  for  which  purpose  he  reiolved  to  take  off  his 
wife  by  poison  on  a  certain  night,  and  to  have  Zadig 
strangled  by  day-break. 

A  merciless,  inhuman  eunuch,  the  ready  executioner 
of  the  king's  vengeance,  received  orders  for  that  pur- 
pose. While  his  majesty  was  disclosing  this  horrid  plot 
to  the  eunuch,  there  happened  to  be  a  dwarf,  who  was 
dumb,  but  not  deaf,  in  the  royal  chamber.  No  one 
regarded  him ;  he  saw  and  heard  every  thing  that 
passed,  and  yet  was  no  more  suspected  than  any  irra- 
tional domestic  animal. 

This  dwarf,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  Astarte  and 
Zadig,  heard  with  equal  horror  and  surprise  the  orders 
for  their  deaths,  but  how  to  prevent  those  orders  from 
being  put  into  execution  was  his  principal  concern,  as 
the  lime  was  so  short,  and  no  opportunity  was  likely  to 
offer  for  effecting  that  purpose.  He  could  not  write, 
but  he  had  fortunately  been  taught  to  draw,  and  take  a 
likeness. 

He  employed  himself  a  good  part  of  the  night,  in  de- 
lineating with  crayons,  on  a  piece  of  paper,  the  great 
danger  that  thus  attended  her  majesty.  He  displayed 
in  one  corner  the  king  very  much  enra;;ed,  and  com- 
manding the  barbarous  eunuch  to  put  his  design  in 
execution  ;  in  another  a  bowl  and  a  cord  upon  a  tabic ; 
in  the  centre  was  the  queen,  expiring  in  the  arms  of  her 
maids  of  honour,  with  Zadig  strangled,  and  laid  breath- 
less before  her.  The  rising  sun  was  just  making  its 
appearance  in  the  horizon,  to  denote  that  this  dreadful 
scene  was  to  be  transacted  at  day-break.  ^Yben  his 
piece  was  finished,  he  ran  with  it  to  one  of  Astarte's 
female  favourites  then  in  waiting,  awaked  her,  and  gave 
her  to  understand,  that  she  must  immediately  carry  the 
draught  to  the  queen. 

Meanwhile,  her  majesty's  attendants,  thaugh  it  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  knocked  at  the  door  of 
Zadig's  apartment,  waked  him,  and  gave  him  a  letter 
from  Astarte. 

He  at  first  was  doubtful  whether  it  was  not  a  dream, 
but  presently  read  the  letter,  with  a  trembling  hand,  and 
a  heavy  heart :  it  is  impossible  to  express  his  astonish- 
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raent,  and  the  agonies  of  despair  he  was  in,  upon  read- 
ing the  following  words : 

"  Depart  from  Babylon,  dear  Zadig,  immediately,  for 
your  life  is  in  danger.  I  conjure  you  to  depart,  dear 
Zadig,  in  the  name  of  that  fatal  passion  with  which  I 
have  long  struggled,  and  which  I  now  venture  to  disclose 
to  you,  as  I  shall  in  a  little  time  make  atonement  for  it 
with  the  loss  of  my  life.  Although  I  am  not  conscious 
of  having  committed  any  crime,  I  find  I  am  to  feel  the 
weight  of  the  king's  resentment,  and  suffir  the  most 
cruel  of  deaths." 

It  was  «ith  the  utmost  difficulty  that  Zadig  could 
speak.  Having  ordered  his  friend  C'ador  to  be  called,  as 
soon  as  he  entered  the  room,  he  presented  him  the  billet, 
without  saying  a  word. 

Cador  urged  him  to  pay  all  due  attention  to  the  con- 
tents, and  to  set  out  that  moment  for  Memphis.  "  If 
you  hope  to  have  an  interview  with  Astarte  first,  you 
inevitably  hasten  her  execution  ;  or  if  you  wait  upon  his 
majesty,  the  fatal  consequence  will  be  the  same.  I  shall 
use  my  utmost  efforts  lo  prevent  her  wretched  fate;  do 
you  therefore  follow  your  ov/n.  I  shall  report  it  in  the 
city,  that  you  are  gone  to  the  Indies;  and  when  the  pur- 
suit of  you  shall  be  discontinued,  I  will  come  and  inform 
you  of  every  occurrence." 

Thus  saying,  Cador  immediately  ordered  two  of  the 
swiftest  dromedaries  to  be  ready  at  a  private  door  be- 
longing to  the  court ;  he  helped  Zadig  to  mount  his 
beast  though  ready  to  faint.  He  had  no  more  than  one 
faithful  servant  to  attend  him  ;  and  Cador,  very  much 
grieved  at  this  unfortunate  affair,  soon  lost  sight  of  his 
worthy  friend. 

In  a  little  time  our  illustrious  fugitive  reached  the  top 
of  a  small  hill,  from  whence  he  had  an  extensive  view  of 
all  the  city  of  Babylon;  and  looking  towards  her  majesty's 
palace,  he  fainted  away  ;  but  soon  recovering  his  senses, 
his  cheeks  were  bathed  with  tears,  and  he  eagerly  wished 
for  death. 

In  short,  after  he  had  reflected,  with  horror,  on  the 
wretched  fate  of  the  most  amiable  of  women,  and  the 
most  worthy  queen  that  ever  reigned,  he,  sighing,  thus 
exclaimed  : 

"  What  is  this  mortal  life !  What  the  better  am  I, 
O  virtue,  for  following  thy  dictates  !  Two  women,  a 
mistress  and  a  wife,  have  proved  false  to  me  ;  a  third, 
innocent  as  the  child  unborn,  and  far  more  beautiful 
than  either  of  them,  has  probably  before  this  tioie  suf- 
fered death  on  my  account !  All  the  acts  of  benevolence 
which  I  have  shewn,  have  been  the  foundation  of  my 
sorrows;  and  I  have  been  exalted  to  the  height  of  gran- 
deur for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  hurled  down  with 
the  greater  precipitation.  Had  I  led  a  wicked  life,  like 
some  other  miscreants,  I  had  now,  like  them,  been 
happy." 

P'illed  with  these  melancholy  reflections,  his  eyes  ob- 
scured with  the  veil  of  grief,  the  paleness  of  death  on  his 
countenance,  and  his  soul  swallowed  up  in  the  blackest 
despair,  he  continued  his  journey  towards  Egypt, 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE     WIFE     BEATEN. 

Zadig  directed  his  course  by  the  stars.  The  constel- 
lation Orion,  and  the  radient  dog-star,  guided  him  to- 
wards the  Pole  of  Canno])aea.  He  beheld  with  amaze- 
ment those  large  globes  of  light,  which  appeared  to  the 
naked  eye  no  more  than  small  twinkling  sparks,  whereas 
the  earthly  globe  he  was  then  traversing,  which,  in 
reality,  is  no  more  than  an  imperceptible  point  in  nature, 
seemed,  according  to  the  imperfect  idea  we  generally 
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entertain  of  it,  something  very  immense  and  extremely 
grand.  He  next  turned  his  thoughts  upon  mankind, 
and  regarded  them,  truly,  as  insects,  devouring  each 
other  on  a  small  atom  of  clay.  He  greatly  alleviated  his 
misfortunes,  by  reflecting  in  this  manner,  and  recollect- 
ing the  nothingness,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
of  his  own  being,  and  even  of  Babylon  itself.  His  ca- 
pacious soul  now  soared  into  infinity ;  and  he  contem- 
plated, with  the  same  freedom  as  if  she  was  disencum- 
bered from  her  earthly  partner,  on  the  unchangeable 
order  of  the  universe.  But  presently  resuming  her  native 
seat,  he  began  to  think  that  Astarte  might  probably  have 
lost  her  life  for  his  sake ;  upon  which,  his  thoughts  of 
the  universe  immediately  vanished,  and  his  whole  atten- 
tion was  busied  in  imagining  that  he  beheld  the  queen 
at  the  point  of  death,  and  himself  overwhelmed  with 
troubles. 

Giving  himself  up  to  this  flux  and  reflux  of  sublime 
philosophy  and  anxiety  of  mind,  he  insensibly  found 
himself  on  tlie  frontiers  of  Egypt;  and  his  faithful  ser- 
vant had,  unperceived  by  him,  stept  into  the  first  village, 
and  sought  a  proper  lodging.  Meanwhile  Zadig  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  neighbouring  gardens  ;  wheie 
he  beheld,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  highway,  a 
woman  weeping  bitterly,  and  begging  the  aid  of  heaven 
and  earth  in  her  distress,  and  a  man  in  a  violent  passion, 
pursuing  her.  He  now  overtook  her,  and  she,  falling 
on  her  knees  before  him,  implored  his  forgiveness  :  but 
she  received  only  blows  and  reproaches. 

The  Egyptian's  barbarous  violence,  and  the  woman's 
reiterated  entreaties  for  pardon,  made  Zadig  imagine 
that  the  man  was  a  jealous  husband,  and  that  the  fair 
one  was  an  inconstant,  and  had  defiled  his  bed:  but 
when  he  reflected  that  she  was  extremely  handsome,  and, 
in  his  eyes,  not  unlike  the  wretched  Astarte,  he  felt  a 
compassion  glowing  within  him  towards  the  lady,  and 
became  enraged  at  her  tyrant.  "  For  heaven's  sake,  sir, 
assist  me  !"  said  she  to  Zadig,  v.-eeping  bitterly.  "  Oh  ! 
deliver  me  from  this  hard-hearted  man.  Save,  sir,  O 
save  my  life." 

Zadig  hearing  her  lament  so  bitterly,  interposed  be- 
tween the  injured  lady  and  her  cruef  tormentor,  and 
thus  expostulated  with  the  Egyptian  in  his  own  lan- 
guage :  "  Dear  sir,  if  you  are  possessed  of  the  least  de- 
gree of  humanity,  I  beg  you  will  have  some  compassion 
upon  so  charming  a  creature;  pay  some  regard,  I  be- 
seech you,  t»  the  weakness  of  her  sex.  How  can  you 
use  so  cruelly  a  woman,  who  lies  weeping  at  your  feet 
for  forgiveness.''" 

"  What !"  exclaimed  the  jealous  man,  "  are  you  too 
one  of  her  gallants  ?  I  shall  immediately  revenge  my- 
self on  you." 

Thus  saying,  he  left  the  lady,  whom  he  had  before 
held  by  the  hair,  furiously  seized  his  lance,  and  endea- 
voured to  bury  it  in  the  stranger's  bosom.  Zadig,  how- 
ever, being  cool,  easily  warded  the  intended  blow.  He 
caught  hold  of  his  lance  towards  the  point.  One  strove 
to  recover  it,  and  the  other  to  make  himself  master  of  it 
by  force.  In  the  contest  they  broke  it.  Upon  which 
the  Egyptian  drew  his  sabre.  Zadig  did  the  same;  they 
fougkt :  the  former  made  a  number  of  precipitate  passes, 
which  the  latter  dexterously  parried.  The  lady  seated 
herself  upon  a  grass-plat,  adjusting  her  head-dress,  and 
looking  on  the  combatants. 

Zadig  was  not  so  strong  as  the  Egyptian,  but  he  was 
more  alert.  The  former  fought  as  a  man  whose  arm 
was  guided  by  judgment;  the  latter  as  a  mad-man,  who 
dealt  about  his  blows  at  random.  Zadig,  took  the  ad- 
vantage^  and  disarmed  him;  and  perceiving  the  Egyp- 


tian became  more  enraged  than  ever,  and  tried  frequently 
to  lay  him  on  the  ground  by  dint  of  strength,  Zadig 
dexterously  tripped  up  his  heels ;  then  holding  the 
point  of  his  sword  to  his  breast,  like  a  man  of  honour, 
gave  him  his  life.  The  Egyptian,  fired  with  rage,  drew 
a  dagger,  and  wounded  his  generous  antagonist,  at  the 
very  instant  he  granted  him  his  pardon.  Zadig  was  greatly 
incensed  at  this  unexpected  action,  and  immediately 
plunge  I  his  sabre  into  his  heart.  The  Egyptiaa  groaned 
in  a  dreadful  manner,  and  expired  upon  the  spot. 

The  victor  then  approached  the  lady,  and  told  her,  in 
the  tenderest  terms,  that  he  was  obliged  to  kill  the  man 
who  had  assaulted  her,  though  much  against  his  will. 
"  I  have  avenged  your  cause,"  he  said,  "  and  freed  you 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  most  brutish  of  men.  Now, 
madam,  inform  me  of  your  farther  will  and  pleasure 
with  me." 

"  You  shall  die,  villian,"  said  the  lady ;  "  you  have 
slain  ray  lover.     Oh  !  I  could  tear  you  to  pieces." 

''  Indeed,  madam,"  said  Zadig,  "  you  had  one  of  the 
most  fiery  lovers  I  ever  beheld.  He  beat  you  most  un- 
mercifully, and  would  have  killed  me  because  I  came 
to  your  aid." 

"  I  wish  he  was  alive  to  beat  me  again,"  said  she, 
weeping;  "  he  had  just  reason  for  so  doing.  His  jea- 
lousy was  but  too  well  grounded.  Would  to  God  he  had 
beat  me,  and  you  had  perished  in  his  place." 

These  words  greatly  surprised  Zadig,  who  was  much 
exasperated.  "  Really,  madam,"  said  he,  "  yon  assume 
such  extravagant  airs,  that  you  tempt  me,  handsome  as 
you  are,  to  give  you  a  severe  chastisement  in  my  turn, 
but  I  scorn  to  trouble  myself  any  farther  about  you." 
Thus  saying,  he  remounted  his  dromedary,  and  advanced 
towards  the  village ;  but  before  he  had  proceeded  an 
hundred  yards,  he  turned  back  upon  an  outcry  that  was 
made  by  four  couriers  from  Babylon,  who  were  riding 
full  speed.  As  soon  as  one  of  them  saw  the  young 
widow,  he  cried  out,  "  There  she  is  ;  that  is  she.  She 
perfectly  answers  the  description  we  had  of  her."  They 
took  not  the  least  notice  of  her  dead  gallant,  but  imme- 
diately secured  her."  "  Oh !  Sir,"  cried  she  frequently 
to  Zadig,  dear  Sir>  most  generous  stranger,  once  more 
deliver  me  from  these  horrid  ruffians.  I  humbly  beg 
pardon  for  my  ungenerous  behaviour  to  you.  Assist 
me  at  this  critical  moment,  and  I  shall  be  your  most  obe- 
dient slave  till  death." 

Zadig  had  no  inclination  to  endanger  his  life  Tor  one 
who  was  so  undeserving.  "  Find  some  other  to  be  your 
dupe,  now,  Madam,"  replied  he  ;  ''  you  shall  not  dupe 
rae  a  second  time ;  I  am  now  better  acquainted  with  your 
artifice."  Besides  the  wound  which  he  had  received 
bled  so  fast,  that  he  stood  in  need  of  assistance  himself; 
and  probably  the  appearance  of  the  Babylonian  couriers, 
who  were  sent  by  king  Moabdar,  might  greatly  disturb 
him.  He  therefore  hastened  to  the  village,  not  being 
able  to  conceive  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  the  Baby- 
lonish officers  securing  the  young  widow :  and  still  more 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  her  ridiculous  behaviour. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

SLAVERY. 

The  moment  Zadig  entered  the  Egyptian  village,  be 
was  surrounded  by  the  people.  The  universal  cry  was, 
"  See  !  see  !  there  is  the  person  who  ran  away  with  the 
beauteous  Lady  Missouf,  and  assassinated  Cletosis." 

"  God  forbid,"  said  Zadig,  "  that  I  should  ever  enter- 
tain a  thought  of  running  away  with  the  lady  you  speak 
of:  she  is  too  capricious;  nor  did  I  assassinate  Cletosis, 
but  killed  him  in  self-defence.    He  endeavoured  to  take 
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away  my  life,  because  I  entreated  liim  to  have  compas- 
sion on  the  beauteous  Missouf,  wliom  he  w:is  beating 
without  mercy.  I  am  a  stranger  fled  hither  for  sl\elter  ; 
aud  it  is  highly  improbable  that,  upon  my  first  entrance 
into  a  country  where  I  came  for  safety  and  protection,  1 
should  be  guilty  of  two  such  enormous  crimes,  as  that  of 
running  away  with  the  partner  of  another  man,  and 
clandestinely  assassinating  liiin  on  iier  account." 

The  E'^yptians  at  tliat  time  were  just  and  humane. 
The  populace  hurried  Zadig  to  the  town  gaol  ;  but  they 
took  care,  in  the  first  place,  to  stop  the  bleeding  of  his 
wounds  ;  and  afterwards  examined  the  supposed  delin- 
quents apart,  in  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  real 
truth. 

They  acquitted  Zadig  of  the  charge  of  wilful  and  pre- 
meditated murder  ;  but  as  he  had  taken  a  subject's  life 
away,  though  in  his  own  defence,  he  was  S(  ntenced  to 
be  a  slave,  as  the  law  directed. 

His  two  dromedaries  were  sold  in  open  market,  for 
the  service  of  the  hamlet ;  what  money  he  had  was  dis. 
tributed  among  the  inhabitants ;  and  he  and  liis  attend- 
ant were  exposed  in  the  market  place  to  public  sale. 

An  Arabian  merchant,  named  Setoc,  purchased  them 
both,  but  as  the  valet,  or  attendant,  was  a  robust  man, 
and  better  qualified  for  hard  labour  than  the  master,  he 
fetched  the  most  money.  There  was  no  comparison  to 
be  made  between  them.  Zadig  therefore  wis  a  slave 
subordinate  to  his  valet ;  they  were  linked  together  by  a 
chain  upon  their  legs ;  and  in  tliis  condition  accompanied 
their  master  home. 

Zadig,  as  they  were  on  the  road,  comforted  his  fellow 
slave,  and  exhorted  him  to  bear  his  misfortunes  with  pa- 
tience :  but,  according  to  custom,  he  made  several  re- 
flections on  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life. 

"  I  am  now  sensible,"  said  he,  "  that  my  unpropitious 
fortune  has  some  malignant  influence  over  thine  ;  every 
occurrence  of  my  life  hitherto  has  proved  strange  and 
unaccountable.  I  have  been  condemned  to  pay  a  fine 
for  having  seen  the  traces  left  by  the  feet  of  a  dog.  I 
have  suflTered  the  fear  of  being  impaled  on  account 
of  a  grifiin.  I  was  was  sentenced  to  die  at  Babylon,  for 
writing  a  short  panegyric  on  the  king,  my  master.  I 
narrowly  escaped  being  strangled,  for  the  queen  his  royil 
consort's  speaking  a  little  too  much  in  my  favour ;  and 
here  I  am  a  joint  slave  with  thyself,  because  a  turbulent 
gallant  would  beat  his  lady.  However,  comrade,  let  us 
march  on  boldly  ;  let  not  our  courage  be  cast  down  ;  all 
this  may  possibly  have  a  happier  issue  than  %ve  expect. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  these  Arabian  merchants 
should  have  slaves,  and  why  should  not  you  and  I,  as  we 
are  but  men,  be  slaves  as  thousands  of  others  are  ?  This 
master  of  ours  may  not  prove  inexorable  He  must  treat 
his  slaves  with  some  thought  and  consideration,  if  he 
expects  them  to  do  his  work." 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  discourae  which  Zadig 
made  to  his  comrade  ;  but  his  mind  was  more  engaged 
on  the  misfortunes  of  the  queen  of  Babylon. 

Two  days  afterwards  Setoc  set  out  with  his  two  slaves 
and  his  camels  for  Arabia  Deserta.  His  tribe  dwelt  near 
the  desert  of  Horeb.  The  way  was  long  and  tedious. 
Setoc,  during  the  journey,  paid  a  much  greater  regard  to 
Zadig's  valet  than  to  himself,  because  the  former  was  tlie 
most  able  to  load  the  camels;  and  therefoie  what  little 
distinctions  were  made,  they  were  in  his  favour. 

It  so  happened  that  one  of  the  camels  died  upon  the 
road  ;  the  lo.id  which  the  beast  carried  was  immf(liat<;ly 
divided,  and  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  tlie  two 
slaves :  Zadig  had  his  share.  Setoc  smiled  at  seeing 
his  two  slaves  crouching  under  their  burthen.    Zadig 


took  the  liberty  to  explain  the  reason  ;  and  convinced  him 
of  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium.  The  merchant  was  as- 
tonished at  his  philosophical  discourse,  and  looked  upon 
him  with  a  more  favourable  eye  than  at  first. 

Zadig,  perceiving  he  had  raised  his  curiosity,  redoubled 
it,  by  instructing  him  in  several  material  points,  which 
were  in  some  measure  advantageous  to  him  in  his  way 
of  business:  such  as  the  specific  gravity  of  metals, 
and  other  commodities  of  various  kinds  of  an  equal 
bulk  ;  the  properties  of  several  useful  animals,  and  the 
best  means  to  make  such  as  were  wild,  tame  by  degrees, 
and  fit  for  service.  Zadig  indeed  was  looked  upon  by  his 
master  as  a  perfect  oracle. 

Setoc  now  thought  the  master  much  the  better  man  of 
the  two.  He  used  him  courteously,  and  had  no  cause  to 
repent  of  his  indulgence  towards  him. 

Arriving  at  their  journey's  end,  the  first  step  that 
Setoc  took,  was  to  claim  a  debt  of  five  hundred  ounces 
of  silver  of  a  Jew,  who  had  borrowed  it  in  the  presence 
of  two  witnesses ;  but  both  of  them  were  dead ;  and 
as  the  Jew  was  concious  he  could  not  be  cast,  for  want  of 
evidence,  he  appropriated  the  merchant's  money  to  his 
own  use,  and  rejoiced  that  it  lay  in  his  power  for  once  to 
defraud  an  Arabian  with  impunity. 

Setoc  discovered  to  Zadig,  who  was  now  become  his 
confident,  the  unhappy  situation  of  his  case. 

"  Where  was  it,"  said  Zadig,  "  that  you  lent  this  large 
sum  to  that  ungrateful  infidel !" 

*'Upon  a  large  stone,"  said  the  merchant,  ''at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Horeb !" 

"  What  is  the  character  of  your  debtor,"  said  Zadig  ? 

''  That  of  a  notorious  villain,"  replied  Setoc. 

"  That  I  suppose,"  said  Zadig  :  "  but  is  he  a  lively, 
active  man  ;  or  is  he  dull,  heavy,  and  plegmatic  ?" 

"  He  is  the  worst  pay  master  in  the  world,"  replied  the 
merchant ;  "  but  the  merriest,  most  sprightly  fellow  I 
ever  met  with." 

"Very  well!"  said  Zadig:  "let  me  be  one  of  your 
counsel  when  your  cause  comes  to  be  heard !"  Setoc 
consented,  and  summoned  the  Jew  to  attend  the  court ; 
and  Zadig  thus  opened  the  cause : 

"  Thou  impartial  judge  of  this  court  of  equity,  I  come 
here  in  behalf  of  my  master,  to  demand  of  the  de- 
fendant five  hundred  ounces  of  silver,  which  he  refuses 
to  pay." 

"Have  you  your  witnesses  to  prove  the  loan  ?"  said 
the  judge. 

"  No,  they  are  dead,"  answered  Zadig ;  "  but  there  is 
a  large  stone  remaining,  on  which  the  money  was  depo- 
sited ;  and  if  your  excellence  will  be  pleased  to  order  the 
stone  to  be  brought  into  court,  I  doubt  not  but  the  evi- 
dence it  will  give,  will  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact.  I 
hope  your  excellence  will  order,  that  the  Jew  and  my- 
self should  be  obliged  to  attend  the  court  till  the  stone 
comes,  and  I  will  dispatch  a  special  messenger  for  it,  at 
my  master's  expense." 

"  Your  request  is  very  reasonable,"  said  the  judge. 
"  Do  as  yon  propose  :"  and  so  called  another  cause. 

When  the  court  was  ready  to  break  up,  "  Well  I"  said 
the  judge  to  Zadig,  "is  your  stone  come.^" 

The  Jew,  with  a  sneer,  replied,  "  your  excellence  may 
wait  here  till  to  morrow,  before  the  stone  will  appear  in 
court :  for  it  is  above  six  miles  oflP,  and  it  will  require 
fifteen  men  to  remove  it  from  its  place." 

"  It  is  well ! "  replied  Zadig.  "  I  told  your  excellence 
that  the  slone  would  .'jc  a  very  material  evidence.  Since 
the  defendant  can  point  out  the  place  where  the  stone 
lies,  he  tacitly  confesses,  that  it  was  upon  that  stone  the 
money  was  deposited." 
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The  Jew,  thus  unexpectedly  confuted,  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  the  debt.  The  judge  ordered  that  the  Jew 
should  he  tied  fast  to  ihe  stone,  without  meat  or  drink, 
till  he  should  advance  the  five  hundred  ounces  of  silver, 
which  were  accordingly  soon  paid,  and  the  Jew  released. 
From  that  time  the  slave  Zadig,  and  this  remarkable 
stone  witness,  were  in  great  repute  throughoiit  Arabia. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE    FUNERAIi    PILE. 

Setoc,  transjioried  with  his  success,  made  Zadig  his 
favourite  companion  and  confidant:  he  esteemed  him  as 
much,  and  found  ban  as  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  his 
affairs,  as  the  king  of  Babylon  had  in  the  arlmiiiistrution 
of  his  governmeiU:  and,  fortunately  for  Zadig,  Setoc  had 
no  wife. 

He  discovered  that  his  master  was  benevolent,  strictly 
honest,  and  a  man  of  good  understanding  ;  but  was  con- 
cerned that  a  person  whom  he  so  highly  esteemed  should 
pay  divine  adoration  to  a  host  of  created  though  celestial 
beings,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Arabians, 
to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

He  discoursed  with  his  master,  at  first,  with  great  pre- 
caution on  so  important  a  topic.  But  at  last  told  him, 
in  direct  terms,  that  they  were  created  bodies,  and  that 
there  was  no  more  adoration  due  to  them  than  to  a  tree 
or  a  rock. 

"But,"  said  Setoc,  "  they  are  eternal  beings,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  all  the  blessings  we  enjoy  ;  they  animate 
nature  ;  they  regulate  the  seasons  ;  and  they  are  at  such 
an  infinite  distance  from  us,  that  it  would  be  impious  not 
to  adore  them." 

"  You  are  more  indebted,"  said  Zadig,  "  to  the  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea,  which  transport  so  many  valuable  com- 
modites  into  the  Indies.  Why  may  they  not  be  deemed 
as  ancient  as  the  stars  ?  And  if  you  are  fond  of  paying 
your  adoration  on  account  of  their  v..st  distance,  why  do 
you  not  adore  the  land  of  the  Gangarides  which  lies 
in  the  utmost  extremeties  of  the  earth?  ' 

"No,"  said  Setoc;  "  there  is  something  so  surprisingly 
more  brilliant  in  the  stars  than  in  what  you  speak  of,  that 
one  is  compelled  to  adore  them." 

At  the  close  of  the  evening,  Zadig  fixed  a  long  range 
of  candles  in  die  front  of  the  tent,  where  Setoc  and  he 
were  to  sup.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  his  pitron  at  the 
door,  he  fell  prostrate  on  his  knees  before  the  wax-lights. 
"  O  ye  everlasting,  ever-shining  luminaries,  be  always 
propitious  to  your  votary,"  said  Zadig.  Having  repeated 
these  words  so  loud  as  Setoc  might  hear  him,  he  sat 
down  to  table,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  his 
patron. 

"  What !"  said  Setoc,  astonished  at  his  conduct;  "Are 
thou  at  thy  prayers  before  supper  ?" 

"  I  act  just  as  inconsistently,  Sir,  as  you  do,"  replied 
Zadig;  "I  worship  these  candles  without  reflecting  on 
their  makers,  or  yourself,  who  are  my  most  beneficent 
patron." 

Setoc  comprehended  the  sense  of  this  apology,  and  was 
conscious  of  the  reproof  that  was  concealed  so  delicately 
under  a  veil.  The  superior  wisdom  of  his  slave  enlight- 
ened his  mind ;  and  from  that  hour  he  was  less  lavish 
than  ever  he  had  been  of  his  incense  to  those  created  be- 
ings ;  and,  for  the  future,  paid  his  adoration  to  the  eternal 
God,  their  Creator. 

At  that  lime  there  was  a  most  horrid  custom  in  high 
repute  all  over  Arai/ia,  which  came  originally  from  Scy- 
thia;  but  being  established  in  the  Indies  by  the  sanction 
of  the  bigotted  Brachmans,  threatened  to  spread  its  in- 
fection all  over  the  east. 


On  the  death  of  a  married  man,  if  his  dearly  beloved 
widow  ever  expected  to  be  deemed  a  saint,  she  was  con- 
strained to  throw  herself  upon  her  husband's  funeral  pile. 
This  was  looked  upon  as  a  solemn  festival,  and  was  called 
the  widow's  sacrifice.  That  tribe  which  could  boast  of 
the  greatest  number  of  burnt  widows,  was  looked  upon  as 
the  most  meritorious. 

An  Arabian,  who  was  of  the  same  tribe  as  Setoc,  hap- 
penened  just  at  that  juncture  to  die,  and  his  widow, 
whose  name  was  Almona,  who  was  a  rigid  devotee,  pub- 
lished tilt-  day,  nay  the  hour,  that  she  proposed  to  throw 
herself,  accoruing  to  custom,  on  her  deceased  husband's 
funeral  pile,  attended  by  a  concert  of  drums  and  trumpets. 
Z  (dig  remonstrated  to  Setoc,  observing  what  a  shocking 
custom  this  was,  and  how  directly  repugnant  to  human 
nature  ;  by  permitting  young  widows,  almost  every  day, 
to  become  wilful  self-murderers,  when  they  might  be  of 
service  to  their  country,  either  by  the  addition  of  new 
subjects,  or  by  the  education  of  such  as  demanded  their 
maternal  indulgtince.  And,  by  arguing  seriously  with 
Setoc,  for  some  time,  he  forced  from  him,  at  last  an  inge- 
nuous concession,  that  the  barbarous  custom  then  sub- 
sisting, ought,  if  possible,  to  be  abolished. 

"  It  is  now,"  replied  Setoc,  "  above  a  thousand  years 
since  the  widows  of  Arabia  have  been  indulged  in  this 
privilege  of  dying  with  their  husbands  ;  and  how  shall 
any  one  dare  to  abrogate  a  law  thus  consecrated  by  time  ? 
Is  there  any  thing  more  inviolable  than  even  an  ancient 
error  .'*" 

"  Reason,"  replied  Zadig,  "  is  of  more  ancient  date 
than  the  custom  you  plead.  Do  you  communicate  these 
sentiments  to  the  sovereigns  of  your  tribes,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  I  will  endeavour  to  discover  the  widow's  in- 
clinations." 

He  accordingly  paid  her  a  visit,  and  having  insinuated 
himself  into  her  fiivour,  by  compliments  on  her  beauty  ; 
after  urging  what  a  pity  it  was  that  a  young  widow,  mis- 
tress of  so  many  charms,  should  destroy  herself,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  of  mingling  her  ashes  with  a  hus- 
band's that  was  dead,  he  notwithstanding,  applauded 
her  for  her  constancy  and  heroic  fortitude.  "  I  perceive, 
Madam,"  said  he,  "  you  were  excessively  fond  of  your 
deceased  spouse." 

"  Not  I,  truly,"  replied  the  young  Arabian  devotee. 
"He  was  a  tyrant,  a  wretch  infected  with  a  groundless  and 
insupportable  jealousy  ;  but  notwithstanding,  I  am  de- 
termined to  comply  with  our  custom,  and  throw  myself 
on  his  funeral  pile." 

"  Surely  then.  Madam,"  said  Zadig,  "  there  is  a  sort  of 
secret  pleasure  in  being  burnt  alive." 

"Alas  !"  cried  Almona,  with  a  sigh,  "  it  is  a  shock  to 
nature,  but  must  be  complied  with.  I  am  a  professed 
devotee  !  and  should  I  show  the  least  reluctance,  my  re- 
putation will  be  lost  for  ever  :  all  the  world  would  de- 
spise me." 

Zadig  having  induced  her  ingenuously  to  confers  that 
she  parted  with  her  life  more  out  of  regard  to  what  the 
world  would  say  of  her,  than  out  of  pure  love  for  the  de- 
ceased, talked  to  her  for  some  time  so  rationally,  and 
used  so  many  prevailing  arguments  to  justify  her  due  re- 
gard for  the  life  which  she  was  about  to  throw  aw<  y,  that 
she  began  to  wave  the  thought,  and  entertain  a  secret  af- 
fection for  her  friendly  monitor. 

"  Tell  me,  Madam,"  said  Zadig,  "  how  would  you 
disposeof  yourself,  upon  the  supposlition  that  you  should 
shake  off  this  vain  and  barbarous  notion  ^" 

"  Why,"  said  the  lady,  with  an  amorous  jilance, 
"  I  verily  think  I  should  accept  of  thee  for  a  second  hus- 
band." 
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The  Memory  of  Astarte  had  made  too  lively  an  im- 

fression  on  his  mind  to  accept  of  this  warm  declaration. 
ie  took  his  leave,  and  immediately  waited  on  the  chiefs, 
to  whom  he  communicated  the  substance  of  iheir  private 
conversation,  and  prevailed  with  them  to  make  it  a  law, 
for  the  future,  that  no  widow  should  be  allowed  to  fall  a 
victim  to  a  deceased  husband,  till  she  had  admitted  some 
youns  man  to  converse  with  her,  in  private,  for  an  hour 
together.  The  law  was  passed  accordingly ;  and  not 
one  widow  in  all  Arabia,  since  that  time,  has  observed  the 
custom. 

It  was  to  Zadig  alone  that  the  Arabian  dames  were  in- 
debted for  the  abolition,  in  one  hour,  of  a  cu-^tom  so  very 
inhuman,  and  which  had  been  practised  a  number  of  ages. 
Zadig,  therefore,  with  the  strictest  justice,  was  looked 
upon  by  all  the  fair  sex  in  Arabia,  as  their  most  bountiful 
benefactor. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    SUPPER. 

Setoc,  who  never  went  out  without  his  bosom-friend, 
in  whom  alone,  as  he  thought,  all  wisdom  centered,  re- 
solved he  should  acccompany  hi  n  to  Balzora  fair,  where 
the  richest  merchants,  from  all  parts,  used  annually  to 
resort. 

Zadig  was  delighted  to  see  such  a  concourse  of  substan- 
tial tradesmen,  from  all  countries,  assembled  in  one  place. 
It  appeared  to  him  as  if  the  whole  universe  was  but  one 
large  family,  and  all  happily  assembled  at  Balzora. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  fair,  he  sat  down  to  table  with 
an  Egyptian,  an  Itidian  that  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ganges,  an  inhabitant  of  Cathay,  a  Celt,  and  seve- 
ral other  foreigners,  who,  by  their  frequent  voyages  to- 
wards the  Arabian  Gulf,  were  so  far  conversant  with  the 
Arabic  language,  as  to  be  able  to  discourse  freely,  and  to 
be  mutually  understood. 

"  What  an  abominable  place  is  this  Balzora  !"  said  the 
Egyptian,  greatly  exasperated,  "  where  they  refuse  to 
lend  me  a  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  upon  the  best  secu- 
rity that  can  possibly  be  offered." 

•'  What  may  the  property  be  that  you  would  deposit 
as  a  pledge  for  the  sum  you  mentioned?"  said  Setoc. 

"  The  corpse  of  my  deceased  aunt,"  said  he,  "  who  was 
one  of  the  finest  women  in  all  Egypt.  She  was  my  con- 
stant companion  in  my  journies,  but  unhappily  died  upon 
the  road.  I  have  made  her  one  o(  the  choic  st  mummies 
we  have  amongst  us,  and  was  I  in  my  own  country,  I 
could  be  furnished  with  whatsoever  I  pleased,  were  J 
disposed  to  mortgage  it.  It  is  a  strange  thing  thitno  one 
here  will  advance  so  small  a  sum  as  a  thousand  ounces  of 
gold  upon  so  valuable  a  commodity." 

Having  thus  expressed  his  resentment,  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  cut  up  a  boiled  fowl,  when  an  Indian  laid  hold 
of  his  hand,  and,  with  deep  concern,  cried  out,  "  Consi- 
der what  you  are  about !" 

"  About !"  said  the  Egyptian  ;  "  I  design  to  make  a 
wing  of  this  fowl  one  part  of  my  supper." 

"Good  Sir,  consider  what  you  are  doing,"  said  the 
Indian.  "  It  is  very  possible  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased 
lady  may  have  taken  its  residence  in  that  fowl ;  and  you 
would  not  surely  run  the  risk  of  devouring  your  aunt  ? 
To  boil  a  fowl  is,  doubtless,  a  most  shameful  outrage 
done  to  Nature." 

"  What  a  noise  you  make  about  boiling  a  fowl,  and 
flying  in  the  face  of  Nature,"  replied  the  Egyptian,  in 
anger.  "  Though  we  Egyptians  pay  divine  adoration  to 
the  ox,  yet  we  can  make  a  hearty  meal  on  a  piece  of  roast 
beef." 
"  Is  it  possible,  Sir,  that  your  countrymen  should  act 


so  absurdly  as  to  pay  an  ox 
ship  ?"  said  the  Indian. 


the  tribute  of  divine  wor- 


'•  Absurd  as  you  may  think  it,  said  the  other,  "the  ox 
has  been  the  principal  object  of  adoration  all  over  Egypt 
for  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  yef»rs,  and  the 
most  abandoned  Egyptian  has  never  yet  been  so  impious 
as  to  gain  say  it." 

"Ay,  Sir,  an  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  year.^, 
say  you,"  replied  the  Indian.  "  Surely  you  must  be  out 
a  little  in  your  calculation.  It  is  but  about  fourscore 
thousand  years  since  India  was  first  inhabited.  I  am 
certain  we  are  ^  more  ancient  people  than  you,  and  our 
Brama  prohibited  the  eating  of  beef  long  before  your  na- 
tion erected  an  alter  in  honour  of  the  ox,  or  even  put  one 
upon  a  spit." 

"  What  a  disturbance  you  make  about  your  Brama  ! 
Is  he  able  to  stand  in  competition  with  our  Apis?"  said 
the  Egyptian.  "Let  us  hear  what  mighty  feats  have 
been  done  by  your  boasted  Biama  ?" 

"He  first  taught  his  votaries  to  write  and  read,"  re- 
plied the  Bramin:  "  and  it  is  to  him  alone  the  world  is 
indebted  for  the  invention  ef  the  noble  game  of  chess." 

"'You  are  quite  mistaken,  Sir,  in  your  opinion,"  said 
the  Chaldean,  who  sac  near  ;  "  all  these  invaluable  bles- 
sings were  derived  from  the  fish  Oannes;  and  it  is  that 
alone  to  which  the  tribute  of  divine  adoration  is  juslly 
due.  Every  one  knows  that  it  was  a  divine  being,  whose 
tail  was  pure  gold,  whose  head  resembled  that  of  a  man  ; 
though  indeed  the  features  were  mucli  more  beautiful ; 
and  that  he  condescended  to  visit  the  earth  three  hours 
every  day,  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  He  had  a 
numerous  issue,  as  is  well  known,  all  of  whom  were 
powerful  monarchs.  I  have  a  picture  of  it  at  home,  to 
which,  as  in  duty  I  ought,  I  say  my  prayers  at  night  be- 
fore I  sleep,  and  in  the  morning  when  I  rise. 

"  There  is  no  harm.  Sir,  as  I  can  conceive,  in  partaking 
of  a  piece  of  roast  beef;  but,  doubtless,  it  is  a  horrid  sin  to 
touch  a  piece  of  fish.  Besides,  you  cannot  justly  boast 
of  so  illustrious  an  origin,  and  yon  arebotli  of  you  mere 
moderns,  in  comparison  to  the  Chaldeans.  The  Egyp- 
tians claim  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  years,  and  the  Indians  but  eighty  thousand, 
whereas  v/ehave  almanacks  that  are  dated  four  thousand 
centuries  back.  Rely  upon  it,  I  speak  nothing  but  the 
truth  !  renounce  your  errors,  and  I  will  make  each  of  you 
a  presertt  of  a  fine  portrait  of  our  Oannes." 

The  Chinese,  or  man  of  Cathay,  entering  into  the  de- 
bate, said,  "  I  have  a  very  great  veneration  not  only  for 
the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  and  Cellie,  but  for 
Brama,  Apis,  and  the  Oannes,  but  in  my  humble  opinion 
the  Li*,  or,  as  it  is  by  some  called,  the  Tien,*  is  an  ob- 
ject more  deserving  of  divine  adoration  than  the  ox  or 
the  fish. 

"  I  shall  only  remark,  in  regard  to  my  native  country, 
that  it  is  of  much  greater  extent  than  all  Egypt,  Chaldea, 
and  the  Indies  put  together.  I  shall  lay  no  stress  on  the 
antiquity  of  my  cnintry,  for  I  imagine  it  is  of  much 
greater  importance  to  be  the  happiest  people  than  the 
most  ancient.  However,  since  you  were  talking  of  the 
almanacks,  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  inform  you,  that 
our's  are  esteemed  the  best  all  over  Asia ;  and  that  we 
had  several  very  correct  ones  before  the  science  of  arith- 
metic was  ever  heard  of  in  Chaldea." 

"  You  are  all  of  you  a  set  of  illiterate,  ignorant  bigots," 
cried  a  Grecian  :  "  it  is  plain  you  know  nothing  of  the 


*  "  Li"  is  a  Chinese  term,  signif)'Ing  natural  light,  or  reason ; 
and  " Tien"  the  Heavens,  or  the  Supreme  Pejng, 
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Chaos,  and  that  the  world,  as  it  is  now  stands,  owing 
•wholly  to  matter  and  form." 

The  Greek  ran  on  for  a  considerable  time,  but  was  at 
last  interrupted  by  a  Celt,  who,  having  drank  deep  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  of  this  debate,  thought  himself  much 
wiser  than  any  of  his  antagonists,  and,  with  a  great  oaih, 
insisted  that  all  their  gods  were  nothing,  if  set  in  compe- 
tition with  the  Teutath,  or  the  misletoe  on  the  oak.  "  As 
for  my  part,  I  carry  some  of  it  always  in  my  pocket.  My 
ancestors  were  Scythians,  and  the  only  men  worth  talk- 
ing of  in  the  world.  It  is  true,  indeed,  they  would  nnw 
and  then  make  a  meal  of  their  countrymen,  but  that 
ought  not  to  be  urged  as  any  objection  to  the  country; 
and  if  any  one  of  you,  or  all  of  you,  dare  to  speak  dis- 
respectfully of  Teutath,  I  will  defend  its  cause  with  my 
life." 

The  quarrel  grew  warmer  and  warmer,  and  Setoc  ex- 
pected that  the  table  would  be  overset,  or  probably  stained 
with  blood. 

Zadig,  Avho  had  kept  silence  during  the  whole  contro- 
versy, at  last  rose  up,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  Ct  It, 
in  the  first  place,  as  being  the  most  noisy  and  outrageous. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "your  notions  in  this  affair  are  very 
just:  oblige  me  with  a  piece  of  your  misletoe."  Then 
turning  about,  he  expatiated  on  the  eloquence  of  the 
Grecian,  and  softened  in  the  most  judicious  manner  all 
the  contending  parties.  He  said  but  little  indeed  to  the 
Cathayan,  because  he  was  more  cool  and  sedate  than  any 
of  the  others. 

At  length  he  addressed  them  in  general  terms,  to  this 
effect : 

"  My  dear  friends,  you  have  been  contesting  all  this 
while  about  an  important  topic,  in  which  it  is  evident  you 
are  all  unanimously  agreed." 

"  Agreed  I"  cried  they,  in  an  angry  tone,  "  How 
so  }" 

"  Why,"  said  he  to  the  Celt,  "is  it  not  true  that  you 
do  not  in  effect  adore  this  misletoe,  but  that  Being  who 
created  that  misletoe,  and  the  oak,  to  which  it  is  so  closely 
united.''" 

"Doubtless,  Sir,"  replied  the  Celt. 

"  And  you.  Sir,"  said  he  to  the  Egyptian,  "rtvere, 
through  your  venerable  Apis,  the  great  Author  of  every 
ox's  being." 

"  We  do  so,"  said  the  Egyptian. 

"The  mighty  Cannes,  though  the  sovcreiirn  of  the 
sea,"  continued  he,  "  must  give  precedence  to  that  Power 
who  made  both  the  sea  and  every  fish  that  dwells  tbeie- 
in." 

"  We  allow  it,"  said  the  Chaldean. 

"  The  Indian  and  the  Cathayan  acknowledge  one  Su- 
preme Being,  or  first  cause,  as  well  as  you.  ^'/hat  that 
profound,  wonhy  old  man,  the  Grecian,  has  advanced  is, 
I  must  own,  a  little  above  my  weak  comprehension  ;  but 
I  am  fully  persuaded  he  will  allow  there  is  a  Supreme 
Being,  on  whom  his  favourite  matter  and  form  are  en- 
tirely dependent." 

The  Grecian,  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  sage  amongst 
them,  said,  with  abundance  of  gravity,  "  that  Zadig  had 
put  a  just  construction  on  his  meaniag." 

"  iNow  I  appeal  to  you  all,"  said  Zadig,  "  whether  yon 
are  not  unanimous  to  a  man,  in  the  debate,  and  whether 
there  are  any  just  grounds  for  the  least  divisions  or  ani- 
mosities amongst  you.?" 

The  whole  company,  cool  at  once,  caressed  him  ;  and 
Setoc,  after  he  had  sold  off  all  his  goods  and  merchandize 
at  a  good  price,  took  his  friend  Zadig  home  with  him  to 
thelandofHoreb. 

Zadig,  upon  his  first  arrival,  was  informed  that  a  pro- 


secution had  been  carried  on  against  him  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  was, 
that  he  should  be  burned  alive  before  a  slow  fire. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

THE      RENDEZVOUS. 

While  Zadig  attended  his  friend  Setoc  to  Balzora,  the 
priests  of  ti;e  stars  deteimined  to  punish  him. 

As  all  the  costly  jewels,  and  other  valuable  ornaments, 
in  which  the  young  widows,  that  sacrificed  themselves 
on  their  husbands'  funeral  pile,  were  their  customary 
fees,  it  is  no  great  wonder  they  should  be  inclined  to 
burn  Zadig,  for  having  so  severely  struck  at  the  root  of 
their  interest.  He  was,  therefore,  accused  of  holding 
heretical  and  erroneous  tenets,  in  regard  to  the  Celestial 
Host.  They  deposed,  that  he  had  been  heard  to  deny 
that  the  stars  ever  set  in  the  sea. 

This  horrid  blasphemy  so  astonished  the  judges,  that 
they  were  ready  to  rend  their  mantles  at  the  sound,  and 
would  have  made  Zidig,  hail  he  been  a  man  of  affluence, 
pay  very  severely  for  his  heretical  opinions.  But,  in  the 
height  of  their  compassion  for  even  such  an  infidel,  they 
would  lay  no  fine  upon  him,  but  content  themselves  with 
roasting  him  alive  before  a  slow  fire. 

Setoc,  though  without  hopes  of  success,  used  all  the 
interest  he  had  to  save  his  bosom  friend  from  so  shocking 
a  death.  They,  however,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  his  re- 
monstrances, and  obliged  him  to  be  silent. 

The  young  widow  Almona,  who  by  this  time  was  not 
only  reconciled  to  live  a  little  longer,  but  had  some  taste 
for  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  knew  that  she  was  entirely 
indebted  to  Zadig  for  it,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  free  her 
benefactor  from  the  funeral  pile,  of  the  abuse  of  which 
hehad  fully  convinced  her. 

She  revolved  her  design  in  secret,  without  imparting 
it  to  any  one.  Zadig  was  to  be  executed  the  next  day, 
and  she  had  only  the  night  in  which  she  could  save  him. 
Her  scheme  for  effecting  this  was  as  follows  :— 

To  render  her  charms  conspicuous  and  attractive,  she 
decoratedherself  with  great  splendour,  and  made  use  of 
the  choicest  perfumes ;  and,  thus  attired,  demanded  an 
audience  of  the  high  priest  of  the  stars.  Upon  her  first 
admittance  into  his  august  and  venerable  presence,  she 
addressed  herself  to  him  in  the  following  terms : 

"  O  thou  first-born  and  well-beloved  son  of  the  great 
bear,  brother  of  the  bull,  and  first  cousin  to  the  dog, 
(these  were  the  pontiff's  high  titles)  I  come  to  confess 
myself  before  you:  my  conscience  is  my  accuser,  and  I 
am  terribly  afraid  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  mortal  sin,  by 
declining  the  stated  custom  of  burning  myself  on  my 
husband's  funeral  pile?  What  could  tempt  me  to  a 
prolongation  of  my  life,  I  cannot  imagine  ?  I,  who  am 
grown  a  perfect  skeleton,  all  wrinkled,  and  deformed." 

She  paused,  and  pullinjj:  off,  with  a  negligent  but  art- 
ful air,  her  long  silk  gloves,  she  displayed  a  soft,  plump, 
naked  arm,  which  for  whiteness  rivalled  the  snow. — 
"  You  see.  Sir,"  said  she,  "  that  all  my  charms  are  de- 
cayed." 

"Decayed,  Madam!"  said  the  lascivious  pontiff;  "no! 
your  charms  are  still  resistless."  His  eyes,  and  his 
mouth,  with  which  he  kissed  her  hand,,  confirmed  tluir 
power.  "  Such  an  arm,  by  the  great  Orasmades,  1  never 
saw  before  !  " 

"  Alas  !"  said  the  widow,  with  a  modest  blush,  "  My 
arm,  Sir,  perhaps,  may  have  the  advantage  of  any  hidden 
})art ;  but  see,  good  father,  what  a  neck  is  here ;  as 
yellow  as  saffron !  An  object  not  worth  th"  least  re- 
gard." 

She  then  displayed  the  most  snowy,  panting  bosom. 
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that  Nature  ever  formed.  A  rose-bud  on  an  ivory  apple, 
if  set  in  competition  with  liev  spotless  whiteness,  would 
have  appeared  like  madder  upon  a  shrub ;  and  the  whitest 
wool,  just  out  of  the  laver,  would  seem  but  of  a  light 
brown  hue. 

Her  neck,  her  large  black  sparkling  eyes,  thatlanguish- 
ingly  rolled  with  the  lustre  of  a  tender  fire;  her  lovely 
cheeks,  glowing  with  white  and  red  ;  her  nose,  which 
resembled  the  tower  of  Mount  Lebanon  ;  her  iips,  which 
appeared  hke  two  borders  of  coral,  inclosing  two  rows  of 
the  best  pearls  in  the  Arabian  sea ;  such  a  condnnation,  I 
say,  of  charms,  made  the  old  priest  imagine  he  was  scarce 
twenty  years  of  age;  and,  in  a  kind  of  flutter,  he  began 
to  make  her  a  declaration  of  Irs  tender  regard.  Almona, 
perceiving  hira  enamoured,  begged  his  interest  in  favour 
of  Zadig. 

"Alas  !  my  dear  cliarmtr,  my  interest  alone,  when 
you  request  the  favour,  would  be  but  a  poor  compliment ; 
I  will  take  care  his  acquittance  shall  be  signed  by  three 
more  of  ray  brother  priests." 

"  Do  you  sign  first,  however,"  said  Almona. 

"With  all  my  soul,"  said  the  amorous  priest,  "  pro- 
vided   you  will  be  kind,  my  dearest." 

"You  do  me  too  much  honour,"  said  Almona:  "  but 
should  you  think  proper  to  pay  me  a  visit  after  sun-set, 
as  soon  as  the  bright  star  Sheat  twinkles  on  the  horizon, 
you  shall  find  me,  most  venerable  father,  reposed  upon  a 
rose-coloured  sofa,  embroidered  with  silver,  where  you 
shall  use  your  pleasure  with  your  humble  servant." 

AVith  that  she  made  him  a  low  curtesy  ;  took  up  Zadig's 
general  release,  as  soon  as  duly  signed,  and  left  the  old 
dotard,  full  of  love,  though  somewhat  diffident  of  his  own 
abilities. 

He  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  the  bagnio ;  he 
drank  large  enlivening  draughts  of  a  water  distilled  from 
the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon,  and  the  costly  spices  of  Tidor 
and  Ternate,  and  waited  with  the  utmost  impatience  for 
the  rising  of  the  brilliant  Sheat. 

In  the  mean  time,  Almona  went  to  the  second  priest. 
He  assured  her  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  all  the  starry 
host  of  Heaven,  were  hut  languid  fires  to  her  bright  eyes. 
He  put  the  question  to  her,  in  short,  at  once,  and  agreed 
to  sign  upon  her  compliance. 

She  suffered  herself  to  be  over-persuaded,  and  made  an 
assignation  to  meet  him  as  soon  as  the  star  Angenib 
should  make  its  appearance. 

From  him  she  repaired  to  the  third  and  fourth  pcntifFs, 
taking  care,  wherever  she  went,  to  see  Zadig's  acquittance 
duly  signetl,  and  made  fresh  appointments  at  the  rising  of 
star  after  star. 

When  she  had  carried  her  point  thus  far,  ^ he  sent  a 
message  to  the  judges  of  the  court,  who  had  condemned 
Zadig,  requesting  their  attendance  at  her  house,  that  she 
might  advise  with  them  upon  an  affair  of  the  last  import- 
ance. They  waited  on  her  accordingly,  and  she  pro- 
duced Zadig's  discharge  duly  signed  by  four  several 
hands,  and  told  them  the  definitive  treaty  between  all 
the  contracting  parlies. 

Each  of  the  pontifical  gallants  observed  their  summons 
to  a  moment.  Each  was  startk d  at  the  sight  of  his  rival ; 
but  still  more  struck  at  seeing  tlic  judges  before  whom 
the  widow  had  laid  open  her  case.  Zadig  procured  an 
absolute  pardon  ;  and  Setoc  was  so  charmed  with  the 
artful  address  of  Almona,  that  he  married  her  the  next 
day. 

Zadig  went  afterwards  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
his  benef-ictress.  Setoc  and  he  took  their  leave  of  each 
other  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  vowed  an  eternal  mu- 
tual friendship  should  be  preserved  between  them ;  and 


that  should  fortune  at  any  time  prove  more  propitious 
than  could  be  expected  to  either  party,  the  other  should 
partake  of  an  equal  share  of  his  success. 

Zddig  steered  his  course  towards  Syria ;  for  ever  pon- 
dering on  the  hard  fate  of  the  justly  admired  Astarte, 
and  reflecting  on  his  own  stars,  that  so  obstinately  darted 
down  their  malignant  rays,  and  continued  daily  to  tor- 
ment him. 

''  What,"  said  he,  "to  pay  four  hundred  ounces  of  gold 
for  only  seeing  a  dog  pass  by  me  ;  to  be  condemned  to 
be  beheaded  for  four  trifling  verses  in  praise  of  the  king  ; 
to  be  strangled  to  death,  because  a  queen  was  pleased  to 
look  upon  me;  to  be  made  a  prisoner,  and  sold  as  a  slave, 
for  saving  a  young  woman  from  being  grossly  abused  by 
a  brute ;  and  being  upon  the  brink  of  being  roasted  alive, 
for  no  other  offence  than  saving,  for  the  future,  all  the 
wid»ws  in  Arabia  from  becoming  idle  burnt  offerings, 
and  mingling  their  ashes  with  those  of  their  deceased 
worthless  husbands." 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE      ROBBER. 

Zadig,  arriving  at  the  frontiers  which  sepirate  Arabia 
Petriea  from  Syria,  and  passing  by  a  very  strong  castle, 
a  party  of  armed  Arabians  rushed  out  upon  him,  and 
surrounding  him,  cried  out  :  "  Whatever  you  have  be- 
longing to  )ou  is  our  property,  but  your  person  is  entirely 
at  our  sovereign's  disposal." 

Zadig.  instead  of  replying,  drew  his  sword:  and  his 
attendant  being  a  man  of  courage,  drew  likewise.  Those 
who  first  attacked  them  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  fury  ;  their 
number  redoubled  :  but  Zadig  and  his  servant  were  de- 
termined not  to  yield  till  death.  When  two  men  defend 
themselves  against  a  whole  gang,  the  contest  doubtless  can- 
not hold  long. 

The  master  of  the  castle,  whose  name  was  Arbogad, 
having  beheld  from  his  window,  the  intrepidity  and  sur- 
prising exploits  of  Zadig,  greatly  admired  him.  He 
descended  therefore,  in  haste,  and  giving  orders  himself 
to  his  vassals  to  desist,  delivered  the  two  travellers  out  of 
their  hands. 

"  Whatever  passes  over  my  territories,"  said  he,  and 
whatever  I  find  that  is  valuable  upon  the  premises  of 
others,  is  my  free  booty;  but,  as  you  appear.  Sir,  to  be  a 
man  of  uncommon  courage,  you  shall  prove  an  exception 
to  my  general  rule."  He  then  invited  Zadig  into  his 
magnificient  mansion,  and  in  the  evening  they  supped 
together. 

The  lord  of  the  mansion  was  one  of  those  Arabians 
who  are  called  free- hooters  ;  but  a  man  who,  amidst  a 
number  of  bad  actions,  occassionally  did  a  good  one. 

He  plundered  without  mercy  ;  but  was  liberal  in  his 
benefactions.  In  action  he  was  intrepid ;  in  traffic, 
easy  ;  in  his  eating,  a  perfect  epicure  ;  and  in  his  drinking 
an  absolute  debauchee ;  but  in  his  disposition  very  fraiik 
and  generous.  Zadig  pleased  him  extremely,  so  that  his 
conversation  prolonged  the  repast.  At  last,  Arbogad 
said  to  him,  "  I  would  advise  you  to  enlist  yourself  in  my 
troop  ;  you  cannot  do  better.  My  profession  is  not  a  de- 
spicable one,  and  in  time  you  may  perhaps  become  as 
great  a  man  as  I  am." 

"  May  I  presume,"  said  Zadig,  "  to  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion—How long  may  you  have  followed  this  honourable 
profession .''" 

"  From  my  youth^"  replied  his  host.  "  I  was  only  a 
valet,  at  first,  to  an  Arabian,  who  indeed  treated  me 
kindly  ;  but  servitude  was  a  state  of  life  to  me  insupport- 
table.  It  exasperated  me  to  see,  in  a  wide  world,  which 
ought  to  be  divided  fairly  between  mankind,  that  fate 
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had  reserved  for  me  so  scanty  a  portion.  I  communicated 
my  grievances  to  an  old  sage  Arabian. 

"  Son,"  said  he,  "'  do  not  despair  :  there  was  a  grain 
of  sand  that  lamented  itself  as  a  worthless  atom  of  the 
deserts,  but  in  process  of  time,  it  became  a  diamond,  and 
is  now  the  richest  ornamentof  the  Indian  crown." 

"  The  old  man's  discomse  fired  me  with  some  ambition  ; 
I  was  conscious  that  I  was  at  that  time  the  atom  he  men- 
tioned, and  was  determined  if  possible  to  become  the  dia- 
mond. 

"  At  my  first  setting  out  I  stole  two  horses  ;  then  I 
associated  myself  with  a  gang  who  stopped  and  robbed 
the  small  caravans  ;  thus  I  gradually  lessened  the  wide 
disproportion  which  there  was  at  first  between  me  and  the 
rest  of  mankind.  1  enjoyed  not  only  my  share  of  the 
good  tilings  of  this  life,  but  was  even  recompensed  with 
usury  for  my  former  sufferings.  I  was  looked  upon  as  a 
man  of  consequence,  and  I  procured  this  castle  by  my 
military  achievements.  The  satrap  of  Syria  had  intend- 
ed to  dispossess  me ;  but  I  was  then  too  rich  to  be 
afraid  of  him  ;  I  gave  the  satrap  a  sum  of  money,  upon 
condition  that  I  kept  quiet  possession  of  my  castle.  And 
atthesametirae,  I  aggrandized  my  domains  ;  forhe  consti- 
tuted me  treasurer  of  the  imposts  that  Arabia  Petrsea  paid 
to  the  king  of  kings.  I  executed  my  trust  in  every  re- 
spect as  I  ought,  in  the  capacity  of  a  collector  ;  but  I  ne- 
ver did,  nor  ever  intended,  to  balance  my  account. 

"  'J'hc  grand  desterham  of  Babylon  sent  hither,  in  the 
name  of  the  king  Moabdar,  a  petty  satrap  with  a  com- 
mission to  strangle  me.  He  and  his  attendants  arrived 
here  with  his  royal  warrant ;  but  I  was  apprised  of  the 
affair  and  accordingly  ordered  his  whole  retinue,  consist- 
ing of  four  inferior  officers,  to  be  strangled  before  his 
face,  after  the  manner  of  my  intended  execution. 

"  I  then  asked  him  what  he  thought  the  commission 
with  which  he  was  entrusted  might  reasonably  be  valued 
at ;  he  answered,  that  he  presumed  his  premium,  had  he 
succeeded,  might  have  amounted  to  about  three  hundred 
pieces  of  gold.  I  made  him  sensible,  that  it  would  be  for 
his  interest  to  be  a  commissioned  officer  under  me.  I 
)nade  him  accordingly  deputy  free  hooter.  He  is  at  this 
day  not  only  the  best  officer,  but  the  richest  I  have  in  all 
mv  court.  If  my  word  may  be  credited,  I  will  raise  your 
fortune,  as  I  have  done  his.  There  never  was  a  better 
season  for  robbery  than  the  present ;  for  Moabdar  is  killed, 
and  all  Babylon  is  in  the  greatest  confusion  I" 
f^"  Moabdar  killed,  said  you  !"  cried  Zadig.  "  And  what 
is  become  of  his  royal  consort,  Astarte  ?" 

"  1  am  ignorant  of  that,"  replied  Arbogad.  "  All  I 
know  is,  that  Moabdar  became  a  perfect  madman,  and 
was  murdered  !  and  that  the  people  of  Babylon  are  de- 
stroying one  another,  and  that  the  whole  empire  is  laid 
waste  J  and  there  is  still  an  opportunity  for  making  seve- 
ral bold  strokes ;  and  let  me  tell  you.  Sir,  I  have  been 
pretty  successfid.'' 

"  But  the  queen.  Sir,"  said  Zadig:  ^' pray  favour  me 
£0  far  as  to  inform  me  if  you  know  any  thing  of  her 
majesty." 

"  I  have  heard  something,"  said  he,  "  of  a  certain 
prince  of  Hyrcania;  it  is  very  possible  she  may  have 
listed  herself  among  his  concubines,  if  she  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  the  resentment  of  those  popular  tu- 
mults ;  but  my  head  is  more  devoted  to  plunder  than  to 
news  ;  I  have  taken  several  ladies  prisoners  in  the  course 
of  my  excursions ;  but  I  seldom  keep  them  ;  and  such 
as  are  handsomer  than  ordinary,  I  make  the  best  market 
I  can  of  them,  without  enquiring  who  they  are.  Their 
quality  or  titles  will  fetch  no  price  at  all:  a  queen,  if  she 
is  homely,  is  worth  nothing.  Perhaps  I  may  have  sold 
the  queen,  or  she  may  be  dead  ;  but  that  it  is  of  little 


importance  to  me,  and  I  suppose  you  have  no  more  rea- 
son to  trouble  yourself  about  it  than  I  have." 

After  this  he  drank  so  plentifully,  that  all  his  ideas 
were  too  much  confused  for  Zadig  to  gain  any  farther  in- 
formation :  he  was  struck  dumb,  confounded  and  re- 
mained motionless  as  a  statue. 

Arbogad  continued  drinking,  told  a  number  of  merry 
stories,  incessantly  repeated  that  he  was  the  happiest  man 
alive,  and  invited  Zadig  to  become  as  cheerful  as  him- 
self. At  length,  being  overcome  by  the  fumes  of  his 
liquor,  he  sank  into  a  profound  sleep,  while  Zadig  passed 
the  night  in  the  most  violent  agitations. 

'■  What,"  said  he,  "  the  king  then  has  lost  his  senses, 
he  is  slain  !  I  cannot  but  lament  his  fate.  The  empire 
is  torn  to  pieces,  and  yet  this  robber  is  happy  !  O  For- 
tune I  O  Destiny  !  A  man  who  lives  by  rnpine  is  happy; 
and  the  most  amiable  creature  that  Nature  ever  framed 
has,  perhaps,  either  suffered  an  ignonimous  death,  or 
lives  in  a  state  worse  than  even  death  it^^elf !  O  Astarte ! 

0  Astarte!  whatis  become  of  thee?" 

As  soon  as  the  day  appeared,  he  went  out,  and  en- 
quired about  Astarte  of  every  one  he  saw.  But  the  whole 
gang  were  too  intent  upon  other  matters  to  return  him  any 
answer.  By  virtue  of  their  night's  excursion,  they  had 
brought  in  some  fresh  booty  and  were  busy  in  dividing 
the  spoil. 

All  the  favour  he  could  procure,  in  their  hurry  and 
tumult,  was  a  permission  to  depart  without  the  least  ex- 
amination. He  took  the  advantage  of  their  remissness,  and 
left  the  premises,  but  more  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
deep  reflection  than  ever. 

Zadig,  in  his  journey,  was  very  restless  and  uneasy. 
His  thoughts  were  for  ever  employed  on  the  unfortunate 
Astarte;  the  king  of  Babylon;  his  bosom-friend,  Cador; 
thehappyfree-booter  Arbogad  ;  thefair  coquette,  that  was 
taken  prisoner  on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  by  the  Babylo- 
nian courtiers  ;  in  a  word,  on  the  various  scenes  of  mis- 
fortunes and  disappointments  which  he  had  successively 
experienced. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    FISHERMAN. 

When  Zadig  had  travelled  a  few  leagues  from  Ar- 
bogad's  castle,  he  found  himself  on  the  banks  of  a  little 
river,  still  continuing  to  deplore  his  unhappy  fate,  and 
looking  upon  himself  as  the  most  unfortunate  man  exist- 
ing. 

He  perceived  at  a  little  distance  a  fisherman,  recUned 
on  a  verdant  bank,  by  the  river  side,  trembling,  scarce 
able  to  hold  his  net  in  his  hand,  which  he  seemed  but 
little  to  regard,  and  with  uplifted  eyes  imploring  Heaven's 
assistance. 

''  I  am  certainly,"  said  the  fisherman,  ''  the  most  un- 
happy wretch  that  ever  lived  !  No  merchant  in  all  Baby- 
lon was  ever  so  noted  for  selling  cream  cheeses,  and  yet 

1  am  ruined.  No  man  ever  had  a  more  beautiful  wife ; 
but  I  have  been  treacherously  deprived  of  her.  I  had 
still  left  a  poor,  pitiful  cottage,  but  that  I  have  seen  plun- 
dered and  destroyed,  and  am  now  immured  in  a  cell;  I 
have  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  my  fishery,  and  not  a 
single  fish  have  I  canghi.  Thou  unfortunate  net!  I  will 
never  throw  thee  into  the  water  more ;  sooner  will  I 
throw  myself  in." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth,  but  he 
started  up,  and  ran  to  the  river  side,  like  one  resolutely 
bent  on  finishing  his  wretched  existence. 

"  Is  it  possible !"  said  Zadig.  "  Is  there  then  a  man 
in  being  more  wretched  than  I.''" 

His  resolution  to  save  the  poor  man's  life  was  as  quick 
as  his  reflection.    He  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  asked 
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him,  with  an  air  of  pity  and  concern,  the  cause  of  his  rash 
intention. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  a  person  is  less  happy  when 
he  has  a  companion  in  his  misfortunes.  But,  if  we  may 
credit  Zoroaster,  this  is  not  from  a  principle  of  ma'ignity, 
but  the  effect  of  necessity ;  for  we  then  find  ourselves 
attached  to  an  unfortunate  person,  as  to  our  own  likeness. 
The  transport  of  a  happy  man  would  be  a  kind  of  insult ; 
but  two  persons  in  distress  are  like  two  slender  trees, 
which,  by  supporting  each  other,  are  fenced  against  the 
storm  that  blows  around  them. 

"  Why  are  you  thus  cast  down  ?"  said  Zadig  to  the 
fisherman.  "  Never  sink  under  the  weight  of  your  bur- 
then," 

"  I  cannot  avoid  it,"  said  the  fisherman.  "  I  have  not 
the  least  prospect  of  redress.  I  was  once.  Sir,  the  most 
considerable  person  in  the  whole  village  of  Derlbach, 
near  Babylon,  where  I  lived,  and,  with  the  help  of  my 
wife,  made  the  best  cream  cheeses  in  the  Persian  empire. 
Her  majesty,  the  queen,  Astarte,  and  the  famous  prime- 
minister,  Zadig,  were  very  fond  of  them.  I  served  the 
court  with  about  six  hundred,  and  went  the  other  day  to 
receive  my  money ;  but,  before  I  had  got  into  the 
suburbs  of  Babylon,  I  was  informed  that  not  only  the 
queen,  but  Zadig  too,  had  privately  left  the  court  ; 
wliereupon  I  ran  directly  to  Zadig's  house,  where  I  found 
the  officers  of  the  grand  disterham  plundering,  by  virtue 
of  his  majesty's  mandate,  all  his  effects,  in  the  most  loyal 
and  orderly  manner.  From  thence  I  made  the  best  of 
my  way  to  the  queen's  kitchen,  where,  applying  myself 
to  the  steward  of  her  heusehold  and  his  inferior  officers, 
one  of  them  told  me  she  was  dead ;  another,  that  she 
was  confined  in  prison ;  a  third,  indeed,  said  she  had 
made  her  escape  by  flight ;  all,  however,  assured  me  that 
ray  cheeses  would  never  be  paid  for.  From  thence  I 
went,  with  my  wife,  to  Lord  Orcan's,  who  was  another 
of  my  court  customers  ;  of  whom  we  begged  for  protec- 
tion in  our  distress.  The  favour,  I  confess,  was  readily 
granted  to  my  wife  ;  but  I  was  rejected.  She  was  fairer. 
Sir,  than  the  fairest  cheese  I  ever  sold  ;  from  whence  I 
date  all  my  misfortunes  ;  and  the  bloom  that  adorned  her 
blushing  cheeks  was  ten  times  more  lively  than  any  Ty- 
rian  purple.  For  this  reason  Orcan  detained  her,  and 
refused  his  protection  to  me.  In  the  agonies  of  my 
despair,  I  wrote  to  my  dear  wife,  who  said  to  the  bearer 
Oh  !  I  have  some  little  knowledge  of  this  man  :  I  have 
heard  he  makes  excellent  cream  cheeses.  Desire  him  to 
send  some,  and  tell  hira  I  will  take  care  he  shall  be 
paid." 

"  In  my  misfortunes,  I  determined  to  seek  redress  in 
a  court  of  equity :  I  had  but  six  ounces  of  gold  left :  two 
went  for  a  fee  to  my  counsellor ;  two  to  the  solicitor  who 
took  my  cause  in  hand;  and  the  other  two  to  the  judge's 
clerk.  Notwithstanding  this,  my  cause  was  not  yet  be- 
gun ;  and  I  had  already  expended  more  money  than  all 
my  cheeses  and  wife  were  worth.  I  returned  therefore 
to  my  native  habitation,  with  a  full  resolution  to  sell  it 
for  the  ransom  of  my  wife. 

"  My  little  cot,  with  the  appurtenances,  were  worth 
about  threescore  ounces  of  gold ;  but  as  the  purchasers 
found  I  was  necessitous,  the  first  whom  I  applied  to 
offered  me  thirty  ounces  ;  the  second  twenty,  and  the 
third,  but  ten.  Just  as  [  came  to  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion with  one  of  them,  the  prince  of  Hyrcania  came  to 
Babylon,  and  laid  all  waste  before  him.  My  little  cottage^ 
with  all  its  furniture,  was  first  plundered  of  all  that  was 
valuable,  and  at  last  reduced  to  ashes. 

"  Having  thus  lost  my  money,  my  wife,  and  my  house. 
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I  withdrew  to  the  desart.  I  have  since  endeavoured  to 
procure  a  subsistence  by  fishing;  but  the  fish,  as  well 
as  all  mankind,  desert  me.  I  scarcely  catch  one  in  a  day ; 
I  am  dying  with  hunger ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  your 
generous  interposition,  I  had,  ere  this,  perished  in  the 
river." 

This  long  detail  of  particulars,  was  not  delivered  with- 
out several  interruptions;  "for,"  said  Zadig,  with  great 
warmth  and  confusion,"  "  have  you  ever  heard  what  be- 
came of  the  queen  Astarte?" 

''No,  Sir,"  said  the  disconsolate  fisherman  ;  but  this 
I  know,  to  my  sorrow,  that  neither  the  queen,  nor  Zadig, 
ever  paid  me  for  my  cream  cheeses,  that  my  dear  wife  is 
taken  from  me;  and  that  I  am  driven  to  the  very  brink 
of  despair." 

"I  am  persuaded,"  said  Zadig,  "that  you  will  not  lose 
all  your  money.  I  have  heard  much  of  that  same  Zadig  ; 
he  is  reputed  to  be  very  honest ;  and  if  ever  he  returns 
to  Babylon,  he  will  discharge  his  debts  with  interest,  like 
a  man  of  honour.  But,  as  for  your  wife,  who  appears  to 
be  not  so  very  honest,  I  would  advise  you  to  take  no  far- 
ther trouble  about  her.  Make  the  best  of  your  way  to 
Babylon.  I  shall  be  there  before  you.  Make  your  ap- 
plications to  the  illustrious  Cador ;  tell  him  you  met  his 
friend  upon  the  road ;  and  stay  there  till  I  arrive.  Observe 
my  orders,  and  it  is  very  probable  it  may  turn  out  to  your 
advantage. 

"  O  puissant  Orosmades,"  continued  Zadig,  "  you 
have  made  me  an  instrument  of  comfort  to  this  poor  man  ; 
but  what  friend  will  you  raise  for  me  to  alleviate  my  sor- 
rows.^" Having  uttered  this  short  expostulation,  he 
gave  the  distressed  fisherman  a  part  of  the  money  he. 
had  brought  with  him  from  Arabia. 

The  fisherman  astonished  and  transported  with  joy  at 
so  unexpected  a  benefaction,  kissed  the  feet  of  Cador's 
friend,  and  exclaimed,  "  Surely  you  are  a  messenger  of 
heaven,  sent  down  to  save  me." 

In  the  mean  time,  Zadig  frequently  asked  him  ques- 
tions, and  wept  as  he  asked  them. 

"What !  Sir,"  said  the  fisherman,  "  can  you,  who  are 
so  bountiful  a  benefactor,  be  in  distress  yourself?" 

"Alas!"  said  he,  "friend,  lam  infinitely  more  un- 
happy than  thou  art." 

"  But  pray.  Sir,"  said  the  good  man,  "  how  can  it 
possibly  be,  that  he,  who  is  so  lavish  of  his  favours,  should 
be  overwhelmed  with  greater  misfortunes  than  the  man 
he  so  generously  relieves  y 

"  Your  greatest  uneasiness,"  replied  Zadig,. "  arose  from 
the  narrowness  of  your  circumstances;  but  mine  proceeds 
from  an  internal  and  much  deeper  cause" 

"  Pray,  Sir,"  said  the  fisherman,  "  has  Orcan  robbed 
you  of  your  wife?" 

This  interrogatory  put  Zadig  in  a  moment  upon  a 
retrospection  of  all  his  past  adventures.  He  recollected 
the  whole  series  of  his  misfortunes — commencing  from 
that  of  the  eunuch  and  the  huntsman,  to  his  ai rival  at  the 
castle  of  Arbogad  the  free -hooter. 

"Alas  I"  said  he  to  the  fiskerman,  "  Orcan,  it  is  true, 
deserves  severely  to  be  punished ;  but,  for  the  generality, 
we  find  such  worthless  barbarians  are  favourites  of  For- 
tune. Be  that  as  it  will,  go  as  I  bade  you,  to  my  friend 
Cador,  and  wait  there  till  I  come."  They  took  their 
leave ;  the  fisherman  blessing  his  propitious  stars ;  and 
Zadig  cursing,  every  step  he  went,  the  hour  he  was 
born. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE    BASILISK. 


As  Zaclig  was  traversing  a  verdant  meadow,  he  per- 
ceived several  young  female  Syrians,  intent  on  searching 
for  something  that  lay  concealed,  as  they  imagined,  in 
the  grass.  He  took  the  freedom  to  approach  one  of  them, 
and  asked  her,  in  the  most  courteous  manner,  if  he  might 
have  the  honour  to  assist  her  in  her  researches. 

"  Take  care,"  said  she.  "  What  we  are  hunting  after, 
Sir,  is  an  animal  that  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  touched 
by  a  man." 

"  That  is  surprising,"  said  Zadig.  "  May  I  be  so 
bold  as  to  ask  what  you  are  in  search  of,  that  shuns  the 
touch  of  any  thing  but  the  hands  of  the  fair  sex  ?" 

"  It  is,  Sir,"  said  she,  "  the  basilisk." 

"A  basilisk,  fair  one !"  said  he.  "And  with  what 
view  are  you  searching  after  a  creature  so  very  difficult 
to  be  met  with?" 

"  Tt  is.  Sir,"  said  she,  "  for  our  lord  and  master 
Ogul,  whose  castle  you  see  situated  on  the  river  side,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  meadow.  We  are  all  his  vassals. 
Ogul  is  in  a  very  ill  state  of  health,  and  his  first  physi- 
cian has  ordered  him,  as  a  specific,  to  eat  a  basilisk, 
boiled  in  rose-water  :  and  as  that  animal  is  very  hard  to 
be  caught,  and  will  suffer  nothing  to  approach  it,  but 
one  of  our  sex,  our  sovereign  Ogul  has  promised  to  honour 
her  that  shall  be  so  happy  as  to  catch  it  for  him,  so  far 
as  to  make  her  his  consort.  This  being  the  case,  Sir,  I 
hope  you  will  not  interrupt  me  any  longer  in  the  search, 
lest  my  rivals  here  in  the  field  should  happen  to  circum- 
vent  me." 

Zadig  withdrew,  and  left  the  Syrian  ladies  in  quest 
of  their  imaginary  booty,  in  order  to  pursue  his  intended 
journey.  But  as  he  came  to  the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  at  the 
remotest  part  of  the  meadow,  he  perceived  another  fe- 
male, reclined  on  the  grass,  and  entirely  disengaged. 
Her  stature  seemed  majestic,  but  her  face  was  covered 
with  a  veil ;  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  river,  while 
the  deepest  sighs  heaved  from  her  bosom.  In  her  hand 
she  held  a  small  wand,  with  which  she  was  tracing  out 
some  characters  on  the  dry  sand,  that  lay  between  the 
flowery  bank  she  sat  on  and  the  purling  current. 

Zadig's  curiosity  induced  him,  unperceived,  to  observe 
her  operations  at  some  distance.  But  approaching  nearer, 
and  perceiving  very  distinctly  the  first  character  to  be 
the  letter  Z  the  next  A  and  the  third  a  D  he  started ;  but 
when  he  saw  tlie  additional  capitals  of  I  and  G,  his 
astonishment  was  too  great  for  words  to  express.  He 
stood  for  some  time  immoveable ;  at  last,  in  a  soft  faul- 
tering  tone,  he  cried,  "O  generous  lady,  forgive  a 
stranger,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  if  he  presumes  to 
ask,  by  what  amazing  accident  he  finds  the  name  of 
Zadig  delineated  by  so  lovely  a  hand." 

At  the  sound  of  these  words  the  fair  one  arose,  and 
with  a  trembling  hand  hfting  up  her  veil,  and  seeing 
Zadig,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  tenderness,  surprise,  and 
joy,  till,  sinking  under  the  various  emotions  which  at 
that  instant  agitated  her  soul,  she  fell  senseless  in  his 
arms.  It  was  Astarte  herself;  it  was  the  queen  of 
Babylon ;  it  was  the  very  goddess  whom  Zadig  adored  ; 
whose  hard  fate  he  had  so  long  deplored ;  and  for  whose 
sake  he  had  felt  so  many  agonizing  pains. 

For  a  few  minutes  Zadig  stood  senseless,  and  deprived 
of  speech,  his  eyes  fixed  on  Astarte,  who,  beginning  to 
revive,  cast  a  tender  glance  on  him,  attended  with  some 
confusion,  "  O  ye  immortal  powers,"  cried  he,  "  who 
preside  over  the  destiny  of  frail  mortals  !  have  ye  indeed 
restored  me  my  Astarte  !  but.  alas  !  at  what  a  conjuncture. 


in  what  a  place,  and  in  what  a  state  and  condition  do  I 
view  her !" 

He  threw  himself  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  kissed 
the  dust  of  her  feet.  The  queen  of  Babylon  raised  him 
up,  and  obliged  him  to  sit  by  her  on  the  flowery  bank 
whereon  she  was  reposed.  Often  did  she  endeavour  to 
renew  her  discourse ;  but  her  tears  and  sighs  as  often  in- 
terrupted her :  she  pressed  him  to  relate  the  hardships 
he  had  undergone  since  their  separation,  and  by  what 
chance  he  traversed  that  solitary  meadow;  but,  repeating 
question  upon  question,  she  prevented  any  answer. 

At  last,  both  of  them  having,  in  some  measure,  ap- 
peased the  tumult  of  their  souls,  Zadig  related  in  a  few 
words  the  motives  that  brought  him  to  that  place." 

''  But  tell  me,  O  unfortunate,  but  ever-worthy  queen," 
said  he,  "  how  it  is  I  find  you  in  this  solitary  place, 
dressed  in  this  servile  habit,  accompanied  by  other  female 
slaves,  who  are  in  quest  of  a  basilisk,  which,  as  I  under- 
stand, is,  by  order  of  a  celebrated  physician,  to  be  dis- 
solved in  rose-water,  as  a  specific  medicine  for  his  dying 
patient?" 

"  Wliile  they  are  busy  in  their  fruitless  search,"  said 
the  beauteous  Astarte,  "  I  will  relate  to  you  the  sorrows 
I  have  undergone  since  last  we  parted  ;  and  since  heaven 
has  thus  unexpectedly  blessed  me  once  more  with  the 
sight  of  ray  dear  Zadig,  I  will  no  longer  exclaim  against 
my  fate. 

"  You  are  not  insensible,  that  the  jealous  king,  my 
husband,  was  disgusted  to  find  you  the  most  amiable  oi 
all  mankind,  and  that,  for  no  other  reason,  he  determined 
to  strangle  you  and  poison  me.  You  know  well  too,  that 
heaven  inspired  my  little  dwarf  with  artful  means  to  give 
me  timely  notice  of  the  rash  resolutions  of  the  king 
ray  husband. 

''No  sooner  had  the  faithful  Cador  obhged  you  to  obey 
ray  orders,  and  to  fly  the  court,  but  he  ventured  to  enter 
ray  apartment  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  through  a  private 
door.  He  snatched  me  up,  and  conveyed  me  directly 
into  the  temple  of  Orosmades,  where  the  holy  raagus, 
who  was  his  brother,  locked  rae  up  in  that  august  and 
awful  statue  that  stands  erect  upon  the  pavement  of  the 
teraple,  and.  Colossus  like,  touches  the  lofty  ceiling  with 
his  head.  There  I  lay  concealed,  or  rather  buried  for 
some  time;  furnished  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life  by 
that  venerable  priest." 

The  king's  apothecary  at  day-break  entered  my  apart. 
raent,  with  a  potion  in  his  hand,  composed  of  opium, 
black  hellebore,  aconite,  and  other  ingredients  still  more 
baneful.  Whilst  this  mercenary  officer  of  the  king's 
vengeance  was  thus  employed,  another,  as  inhuman  as 
himself,  went  to  your  lodgings  with  the  silken  cord. 
Our  flight,  however,  happily  frustrated    their  design. 

Cador,  the  raore  artfully  to  deceive  the  king,  accused 
us  both  as  perfidious  traitors,  and  inforraed  him  that 
you  had  taken  your  flight  towards  India  ;  and  that  I  was 
fled  to  Meraphis.  The  guards  were  iramediately  ordered 
to  pursue  us  both. 

The  couriers,  who  were  sent  after  me,  know  nothing 
of  my  features,  for,  by  the  king's  express  orders,  I  had 
never  exposed  my  face  unveiled  to  any  but  yourself. 
Having  no  other  marks  to  distinguish  me  but  my  stature, 
a  young  woman,  just  of  my  size,  presented  herself  to 
their  view  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  She  was  found 
alone,  and  in  a  very  disconsolate  condition  They  there- 
fore entertained  no  doubt  but  this  was  the  queen  of  Baby- 
lon ;  and  th^^refore  conveyed  her  instantly  to  my  husband 
Moabdar.  Their  gross  mistake  at  first  incensed  his  ma- 
jesty to  the  last  degree :  but,  after  having  viewed  her 
w  th  an  attentive  eye,  he  found  she  was  extremely  beau- 
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tiful^  and  was  reconciled.  Her  name  was  Missouf.  I 
have  been  since  informed,  that  her  name,  in  the  Egyp- 
tian languaj^e,  signifies  the  Fair  Coquet,  a  title  to  which 
she  certainly  had  a  just  claim.  She  had,  however,  as 
much  art  as  caprice ;  for  she  pleased  the  king  of  kings, 
and  had  such  influence  over  him,  that  he  made  choice  of 
her  for  his  wife. 

She  now  threw  aside  all  disguise,  and  indulged  in  every 
caprice  her  vain  imagination  could  suggest.  She  insisted 
that  the  chief  of  the  magi,  aged  and  diseased  as  he  was, 
should  dance  before  her  ;  and  on  his  refusal,  she  caused 
him  to  feel  the  effects  of  her  resentment.  She  ordered 
his  majesty's  grand  master  of  the  horse  to  make  her  a  pie 
of  sweetmeats.  He  represented  to  her  that  he  was  no 
cook  ;  a  tart,  however,  he  must  make  ;  and  she  discharged 
him  for  being  so  careless  as.  to  burn  one  corner  of  ihe 
crust.  She  gave  his  post  to  her  favourite  dwarf,  and 
made  her  page  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  Thus  she 
reigned  arbitrary;  was  the  female  tyrant  of  Babylon; 
and  the  people  in  general  regretted  my  departure. 

The  king,  who  never  acted  the  part  of  a  tyrant  till  the 
moment  he  would  have  imprisoned  me,  and  strangled 
you,  seemed  to  have  drowned  all  his  good  qualities  in 
his  dotage  on  this  capricious  woman.  He  came  to  the 
temple  on  the  solemn  festival  of  the  sacred  fire.  I 
saw  him  prostrate  on  the  pavement  before  the  statue 
wherein  I  was  enclosed,  imploring  the  gods  to  shower 
down  their  choicest  blessings  on  his  beautiful  Missouf. 

"  I,  with  an  audible  and  distinct  voice,  addresed  my- 
self thus,  like  an  oracle,  to  the  king  of  kings."  "  The 
god  disregards  the  prayers  of  a  monarch  who  is  become  a 
tyrant  over  his  subjects ;  has  sought  the  life  of  his  in- 
nocent consort,  aad  has  suffered  one  to  supply  her  place^ 
who  is  distinguished  only  by  her  iblly." 

At  these  words  the  king  trembled,  and  his  brain  be- 
came disordered.  In  a  few  days,  through  the  c  )nduct  of 
Missouf,  and  the  effect  of  the  oracle,  his  reason  entirely 
forsook  him.  This  was  the  signal  for  revolt ;  the  people 
arose,  and  ran  to  arms,  and  Babylon,  that  had  so  long 
indulged  herself  in  indolence  and  ease,  became  the  the- 
atre of  a  sanguinary  civil  war. 

I  was  now  taken  from  my  magnificent  prison,  in  the 
hollow  of  the  statue,  and  set  at  the  head  of  a  very  pow- 
erful party.  Your  friend  Cador  hastened  to  Memphis, 
in  hopes  to  find  you  there,  and  bring  you  back  to 
Babylon. 

The  prince  of  Hyrcania,  hearing  of  these  intestine 
Droils,  came  with  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to  form  a  third 
party  among  the  Babylonians.  He  attacked  the  king,  who, 
with  his  fair,  but  fickle,  Egyptian,  fled  before  him.  Mo- 
abdar,  however,  was  so  closely  pursued,  that  he  died  of 
the  wounds  he  received  in  his  retreat ;  and  Missouf  be- 
came the  fair  victim  of  the  conqueror. 

As  for  my  part,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overpow- 
ered likewise,  and  taken  prisoner  by  an  Hyrcanian  party, 
who  brought  me  into  the  presence  of  the  young  prince, 
at  the  moment  Missouf  stood  before  him.  You  will 
smile  when  1  tell  you  the  prince  considered  me  as  the 
most  amiable  captive  of  the  two  ;  but  you  will  be  dis- 
tressed to  hear,  that  my  hard  fate  doomed  me  to  be  a 
vassal  in  his  seraglio. 

He  then  informed  me,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  concluded 
a  military  expedition,  he  would  honour  me  with  a  visit. 
Judge  the  dreadful  apprehensions  I  was  under,  upon  his 
making  such  a  declaration.  My  obligations  to  Moabdar 
were  all  cancelled,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  being  the 
bride  of  Zadig  and  was  fallen  into  the  power  of  a  bar- 
barian. 

I  answered  him  with  all  the  resentment  becoming  one 


of  my  high  ciiaracter  and  exhalted  sentiments.  I  had 
always  heard  that  heaven  bestowed  on  persons  of  my 
rank  such  peculiar  majesty  and  grandeur,  that,  with  a 
bare  word,  or  the  glance  of  an  angry  eye,  they  could 
abash  the  pride  of  those  rash  beings  who  dared  oppose 
their  inclinations. 

I  spoke  like  a  queen,  but  was  treated  like  the  most  ser- 
vile domestic.  The  haughty  Hyrcanian,  without  ever 
condescending  to  address  himself  to  me,  turned  to  his 
black  eunuch,  and  told  him  that  I  was  very  impertinent ; 
but  he  thought  me  very  handsome.  He  gave  him  there- 
fore particular  orders  to  take  care  of  me,  and  put  me 
under  the  same  regimen  as  one  of  his  favourites,  in  order 
that  I  might  recover  my  colour,  which  was  somewhat  loo 
languid,  and  that  I  might  become  worthy  of  his  royal 
favours,  and  be  qualified  to  receive  him,  when  he  should 
honour  me  so  far  as  to  fix  the  day.  I  told  him,  I  would 
rather  suffer  death.  He  replied,  with  a  sneer,  that  life 
was  a  blessing  too  valuable  to  be  thrown  away;  that 
young  women,  like  me,  seldom  killed  themselves ;  and 
that  they  were  made  for  enjoyment.  He  then  left  me 
with  as  much  carelessness,  as  if  he  had  shut  up  a  parrot 
in  her  gilded  cage.  What  a  shocking  state  for  the  first 
queen  of  the  universe  !  Nay,  T  will  say  more,  for  a  heart 
that  was  wholly  devoted  to  Zadig  \" 

At  these  endearing  words,  Zadig  prostrated  himself  at 
her  feet,  and  bathed  them  with  his  tears.  Astarte  im- 
mediately raised  him  in  the  most  courteous  manner,  and 
thus  continued  her  narration. — "  I  too  plainly  perceived 
that  I  was  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  a  barbarian,  and  the 
rival  of  a  coquet,  that  was  a  slave  like  myself.  She  re- 
lated to  me  all  her  past  adventures  in  Egypt. 

"  From  the  description  she  gave  of  her  gallant,  the  time 
and  place,  the  dromedary  on  which  he  was  mounted,  and 
from  every  other  minute  circumstance,  I  imagined  it  was 
Zadig  that  fought  for  her."  As  I  had  no  doubt  but 
that  you  resided  somewhere  in  Memphis,  I  determined 
to  retire  there.  Beauteous  Missouf,  said  I,  "  you  are 
of  a  much  sprightUer  disposition  than  I ;  you  will  be  able 
to  amuse  the  gay  young  prince  of  Hyicania  much  better 
than  I  shall.  Find  out  some  way  therefore  for  my  escape; 
you  will  then  reign  alone,  and  while  you  render  me  happy, 
you  will  be  exempt  from  the  fear  of  a  rival."  Missouf 
agreed  to  my  measures;  and  I  took  my  departure,  with 
no  other  attendant  than  an  old  Egyptian  slave. 

"No  sooner  had  I  reached  the  borders  of  Arabia,  thau 
a  notorious  free-booter,  named  Arbogad,  seized  me,  and 
sold  me  to  some  merchants,  who  conveyed  me  to  this  cas- 
tle, the  residence  of  the  Emir  Ogul,  whence  I  was  pur- 
chased without  being  known.  He  is  a  perfect  debauchee  ; 
and  imagines  that  the  Almighty  sent  him  into  the  world 
for  no  other  purpose,  than  to  gratify  his  sensual  appetites. 
He  is  so  excessively  corpulent,  that  he  is  in  continual 
danger  of  suffocation.  Plis  physician  can  persuade  him 
to  take  any  thing  for  his  relief;  though  he  laughs  at  him, 
and  despises  his  advice  when  he  is  well.  He  has  inti- 
mated to  him,  that  at  present  his  life  is  in  danger,  and 
nothing  can  save  him  but  a  basilisk  Doiled  in  rose-water. 
The  grand  Ogul  has  therefore  promised  his  last  favours  to 
that  slave  who  shall  fiist  procure  him  a  basilisk.  You  see 
I  leave  others  to  struggle  for  the  honour  proposed  ;  and 
I  never  had  less  inclination  to  find  out  the  basilisk  than 
at  present,  since  I  have  once  more  met  with  my  dearest 
Zadig." 

After  this  declaration,  Astarte  and  Zadig  renewed  with 
warmth  the  virtuous  affection  which  they  had  long  con- 
ceived for  each  other ;  and  reciprocally  uttered  the  ten- 
derest  expressions  that  love  in  distress  could  devise.  And 
the  genii,  who  preside  over  all  the  soft  passions,  wafted 
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their  mutual  vows  of  eternal  constancy  and  truth  to  the 
sphere  of  Venus. 

The  train  of  slaves  returned  to  Ogul,  having  searched 
in  vain  for  the  basilisk.  Zadig  was  introduced  to  this  il- 
lustrious prince,  and  addressed  him  to  this  effect. 

"  May  immortal  health  descend  from  heaven  to  pre- 
serve a  life  so  precious  as  yours.  I  am  a  physician  ;  I 
hastened  to  your  palace,  on  the  first  news  of  your  dange- 
rous situation,  and  have  brought  with  me  a  basilisk  dis- 
tilled in  rose  water.  As  I  can  have  no  benefit  from  the 
high  reward  you  have  offered,  in  case  I  succeed  in  my 
apphcation  :  all  the  favour  1  request,  is  the  release  of  one 
of  your  Babylonish  slaves,  who  has  been  in  your  highness's 
retinue  for  a  short  time.  And  I  am  willing  to  be  your 
slave  in  her  stead,  if  I  fail  of  restoring  the  most  illustri- 
ous and  potent  Ogul  to  his  pristine  state  of  health." 

The  proposalwas  accepted.  Astarte  was  instantly  dis- 
charged, and  set  out  for  Babylon,  with  a  proper  attendant 
according  to  Zadig's  direction.  Their  parting  was  affec- 
tionate, tender  and  expressive  of  the  strongest  obligations 
to  each  other. 

The  moments  of  meeting,  and  those  of  parting,  are 
according  to  the  book  of  Zend,  the  two  most  remarkable 
epochas  of  a  lover's  life.  Zadig's  affection  for  the  queen 
and  the  queen's  love  for  Zadig,  had  made  a  deeper  im- 
pression on  her  heart  than  she  thought  proper  to  discover. 

In  the  mean  time,  Zadig  again  addressing  himself  to 
Ogul :  "  my  basihsk.  Sir,  is  not  to  be  eaten ;  all  its  virtues 
must  penetrate  through  your  pores ;  I  have  inclosed  it  in 
a  bladder,  full-blown,  and  carefully  covered  with  the  soft- 
est leather.  You  must  kick  this  bladder.  Sir,  once  a  day, 
about  your  hall  for  a  whole  hour  together,  with  all  possi- 
ble vigour  and  activity.  This  exercise  must  be  repeated 
every  morning,  and  I  will  attend  the  operation :  upon 
your  due  observance  of  the  regimen  I  shall  prescribe  to 
you,  I  doubt  not,  but  with  the  blessing  of  heaven,  I 
eball  give  you  ample  demonstration  of  my  skill  in  physic." 

Ogul  on  the  first  experiment,  was  ready  to  expire  with 
fatigue  and  loss  of  breath.  The  second  day  he  was  less 
fatigued,  and  slept  better  at  night.  In  short,  in  about 
eight  days,  our  doctor,  performed  an  absolute  cure.  His 
patient  recovered  all  the  strength  and  vigour,  that  he  en- 
joyed  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 

"  Now,  Sir,"  said  Zadig  "  I  will  be  ingenuous  with 
you,  and  disclose  to  you  the  important  secret.  You  have 
played  at  foot-ball  these  eight  days;  and  you  have  Uved, 
during  that  time,  within  the  bounds  of  sobriety  and  mode- 
ration. Know,  Sir,  that  there  is  no  such  animal  in  na- 
ture as  a  basihsk ;  that  health  is  to  be  secured  by  tempe- 
rance and  exercise ;  and  that  the  art  of  making  health 
consistent  with  luxury  is  impracticable,  and,  in  aU  re- 
spects, as  idle  and  chimerical,  as  those  of  thephiloso- 
plier's  stone,  judicial  astrology,  or  the  theology  of  the 
magi." 

Ogul's  former  physician,  apprehensive  that  this  unex- 
pected cure,  thus  wrought  by  a  stranger,  through  such  an 
anti-medicinal  preparation,  might  possibly  not  only  ren- 
der himself  the  object  of  contempt  in  the  eye  of  his 
great  master,  but  cast  a  stigma  on  his  whole  fraternity, 
convened  aset  of  petty  doctors  and  apothecaries,  who  were 
his  vassals,  and  entirely  devoted  to  his  interest,  to  find  out 
some  means  to  cut  off  in  private  his  dreadful  rival;  but 
while  they  were  concerting  their  wicked  plot,  Zadig  re- 
eeived  a  message  by  a  courier  from  the  queen  Astarte. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE       TOURNAMENTS. 

The  queen  was  received  at  Babylon  with  all  those 
transports  of  joy  usually  felt  in  favour  of  injured  beauty 
and  innocence.  This  city  was  now  perfectly  tranquil. 
The  young  prince  of  Hyrcania  had  been  slain  in  battle  ; 
and  the  victorious  Babylonians  declared  that  Aslarte 
should  wed  such  person  as  they  might  chose  to  appoint 
their  sovereign. 

They  were  determined  that  the  first  ofl5ce  in  the  world 
that  of  Royal  Consort  to  Astarte,  and  King  of  Babylon, 
should  not  be  obtained  by  party  faction,  or  court  intrigue 
but  should  depend  on  superior  value  and  distinguished 
wisdom. 

A  circus  was  marked  out,  a  small  distance  from  the  city, 
and  siu-rounded  by  a  commodious  amphitheatre.  Thither 
the  combatants  were  to  repair  completely  armed.  Each 
had  a  distinct  apartment  behind  the  amphitheatre,  by, 
which  means  his  person  could  not  be  known.  They 
were  to  enter  the  Msts  four  times  ;  and  those  who  van- 
quished four  knights,  competitors,  were  afterwards  to  en- 
gage each  other  in  single  combat,  in  order  that  he  who 
should  remain  master  of  the  field  should  be  proclaimed 
the  conqueror. 

Four  days  after  they  were  to  meet  again,  armed  as 
before,  and  to  explain  sucn  aenigmas  as  the  magi  should 
think  proper  to  propose  ;  and  if  they  could  not  explain 
them,  they  wereagain  to  enter  the  lists,  till  a  person  should 
be  found  who  was  triumphant  in  both  these  contests  ; 
for  it  was  their  determinate  resolution,  to  Lave  a  king 
of  the  greatest  valour,  and  the  most  consummate  under- 
standing. 

The  queen  all  this  time  was  to  be  strictly  guarded,  and 
only  permitted  to  be  a  distant  spectator,  covered  with  a 
veil ;  but  was  not  to  converse  with  the  competitors,  so 
that  they  might  neither  receive  favour  nor  suffer  in- 
justice. 

Astarte  found  means  to  acquaint  her  lover  of  all  these 
preliminary  articles,  doubting  net,  on  such  an  occasion, 
of  the  most  gallant  display  of  his  superior  courage  and 
wisdom.  Zadig  accordingly  set  out  for  Babylon,  implo- 
ring Venus  not  only  to  fortify  his  coxxrage,  but  to  enhghten 
his  understanding. 

On  the  eve  of  this  great  day  Zadig  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  He  inscribed  his  device  among 
the  Ust  of  combatants  ;  concealing  his  person  and  name 
as  the  laws  of  the  election  required  ;  and  then  withdrew 
to  the  apartment  allotted  him. 

His  friend  Cador,  who  was  just  returned  to  Babylon, 
after  a  fruitless  search  for  Zadig  in  Egypt,  sent  a  com- 
plete suit  of  armour  into  his  lodge,  which  was  a  present 
from  the  queen,  and  also  ene  of  the  finest  horses  in 
Persia.  Zadig  was  convinced  these  presents  came 
from  the  queen,  and  was  thereby  animated  with  fresh 
vigour  and  more  sanguine  hopes. 

The  next  day  the  queen  being  seated  under  a  canopy 
of  jewels,  and  the  amphitheatre  filled  with  all  the  people 
of  rank  in  Babylon,  the  combatants  appeared  in  the  circus 
and  each  advancing  towards  the  chief  grand  magi,  depo- 
sited his  device  at  his  feet.  They  were  drawn  by  lot, 
and  Zadig's  happened  to  be  the  last. 

The  first  that  advanced  was  a  nobleman,  of  the  name 
of  Itobad,  very  rich  and  vain,  but  a  stranger  to  real 
courage ;  very  awkard,  and  a  man  void  of  mental  accom- 
plishments. 

His  atteading  sycophants  flattered  him,  that  so  worthy 
a  man  as  he  could  not  fail  of  victory  :  and  he  himself  im- 
periously  said,  "  A  man  of  so  much  merit  as  I  am  must 
be  king :"  upon  which  they  armed  him  cap-a-pec.    Hi» 
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armour  was  made  of  pure  sold,  enamelled  with  green.  He 
had  a  grand  plume  of  feathers,  and  his  lance  was  orna- 
mented with  green  ribbands. 

When  the  spectators  saw  the  manner  in  which  Itobad 
maaaged  his  horse,  they  were  persuaded  he  was  not  des- 
tined to  sway  the  sceptre  of  Babylon.  He  was  thrown 
out  of  his  saddle  by  his  first  combatant.  The  second 
threw  him  entirely  over  the  horse's  crupper,  and  laid 
him  extended  on  the  ground,  with  his  legs  shaking  in 
the  air. 

Notwithstanding  this  ill  success  Itobad  remounted,  but 
in  so  awkward  a  manner,  that  the  whole  amphitheatre 
resounded  with  laughter.  The  third,  disdaining  to  use 
his  lance,  made  only  a  feint  at  him  ;  then  catching  hold 
of  his  right  leg,  and  whirling  him  round,  threw  him  flat 
on  the  sand.  His  attendants  flew  to  his  assistance,  and 
with  a  sneer,  remounted  him.  The  fourth  combatant 
catched  hold  of  his  left  leg,  and  unhorsed  him  again. 

He  was  conveyed,  with  scornful  sheutsfrom  the  hissing 
multitude,  to  his  lodge,  where  he  was  to  pass  the  night, 
agreeable  to  the  law  in  that  case  provided.  In  his  way 
there,  he  said,  "  what  an  unfortunate  adventure  is  this 
to  one  of  my  character  and  birth  1" 

The  rest  of  the  combatants  acquitted  themselves  with 
more  credit.  Some  conquered  two  antagonists,  and  others 
three.  Prince  Otamus,  was  the  only  one  who  vanquished 
four. 

Zadig,  at  last,  entered  the  lists,  and  alternately  dis- 
mounted all  his  four  opponents  with  the  utmost  ease, 
and  in  so  graceful  a  manner,  that  he  was  universally  ad- 
mired. 

The  case  standing  thus,  Zadig  and  Otamus  were  to 
end  the  day's  entertainment  in  single  combat.  The  lat- 
ter's  armour  was  of  a  blue  colour,  mixed  with  gold, 
with  a  plume  of  the  same  colour.  Those  of  the  former 
were  white. 

The  spectators  were  divided  in  their  wishes.  Astarte 
who  was  in  a  dreadful  uncertainty,  put  up  her  secret 
prayers  to  the  Goddess  Venus  for  her  beloved  Zadig. 

These  two  heroes  made  their  passes  and  vaults  so  dex- 
terously, and  remained  so  firm  in  their  saddles,  giving 
each  other  such  repulses  with  their  lances,  that  every  one 
present,  except  the  queen,  wished  for  two  kings  of  Ba- 
bylon. Their  horses  being  now  tired  and  both  their 
lances  broken,  Zadig  made  use  of  the  following  strata- 
gem, of  which  prince  Otamus  was  not  apprized. 

He  passed  artfully  behind  his  antagonist,  sprung 
nimbly  upon  his  horse,  seized  the  knight  in  his  arms, 
threw  him  to  the  earth,  then  jumped  into  his  seat,  and 
wheeled  round  him,  while  he  lay  extended  on  the  ground. 
On  this  the  whole  amphitheatre  exclaimed,  "  Victory  ! 
Victory  !"  in  favour  of  the  champion  in  white. 

Otamus,  greatly  enraged,  arose,  and  drew  his  sword. 
Zadig  sprang  from  his  horse  with  his  sabre  in  his  hand. 
Now  behold  the  two  chieftains  commencing  a  fresh  trial 
of  their  skill,  where  each  alternately  had  the  advantage  ; 
for  both  were  strong,  and  both  were  active. 

The  feathers  of  their  helmets,  the  studs  of  their  brace- 
lets, dieir  coats  of  mail,  flew  about  in  pieces,  occasioned 
by  the  furious  blows  which  they  repeated  a  thousand 
times.  Sometimes  they  struck  at  each  other  with  the 
edge  of  their  swords,  at  other  times  they  thrust  with  their 
points.  Now  on  the  right,  then  on  the  left ;  now  on  the 
head,  then  at  the  breast :  they  retreated,  they  advanced  ; 
they  kept  at  a  distance,  they  closed  again  ;  they  grasped 
each  other,  turning  and  twisting  like  two  serpents  ; 
and  engaged  each  other  with  the  fierceness  of  two 
Lybian  lions  fighting  for  their  prey ;  their  swords  striking 
fire  at  every  blow. 


At  last,  Zadig,  to  recover  his  breath,  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  afterwards,  making  a  pass  at  the  prince,  threw 
him  on  his  back,  and  disarmed  him.  Zpon  this  Otamus 
cried  out,  "  Thou  alone,  O  knight  of  the  white  armour, 
are  destined  to  be  blest  with  the  crown  of  Babylon." 

Astarte  was  transported  with  joy.  The  two  champions 
were  re-conducted  to  their  separate  apartments,  agreeable 
to  the  laws  prescribed.  Several  mutes  were  ordered  to 
attend  the  combatants,  and  furnish  them  with  proper  re  ; 
freshment.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  her  majesty's 
dwarf  was  appointed  to  wait  on  Zadig. 

Supper  being  ended,  the  mutes  withdrew,  and  left  the 
combatants  to  rest  their  wearied  limbs  till  the  next  morn- 
ing; when  the  victor  was  to  produce  his  device,  before 
the  principal  of  the  magi,  in  order  to  compare  notes,  and 
discover  the  victor. 

Zadig  being  fatigued  with  his  day's  labour,  slept  very 
soundly,  notwithstanding  his  affectionate  regard  for 
Astarte.  Itobad,  who  lodged  in  the  apartment  next  to 
his,  could  not  compose  himself  to  rest,  so  much  was  he 
mortified  at  his  ill  success.  He  arose  therefore  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  stole  imperceptibly  into  Zadig's 
apartment,  and  carrying  off  his  white  armour  and  device, 
left  his  green  one  in  its  place. 

At  day  break,  he  went  boldly  to  the  principal  of  the 
magi,  to  declare  himself  the  potent  hero,  the  thrice  happy 
conqueror.  Accordingly  he  gained  his  point,  and  was 
proclaimed  victor  before  Zadig  awoke.  So  unexpected 
a  disappointment  greatly  dispirited  the  queen,  and  she 
returned  to  the  Babylonian  court  filled  with  melancholy 
and  despair. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  company  had  left  the  amphi- 
theatre before  Zalig  arose  from  his  bed.  He  searched 
every  corner  of  the  room  for  his  arms ;  but  cou'd  not  find 
none  but  those  in  green,  which  he  was  obliged,  though 
much  against  his  inclination,  to  put  on,  having  nothing 
else  to  appear  in. 

Confounded,  and  swelled  with  resentment,  he  drest 
himself,  and  in  that  despii  able  equipage  made  his  ap- 
pearance. The  peop'e  who  remained  in  the  circus  re- 
ceived him  with  hootings  and  hisses;  they  made  a  ring 
about  him,  and  treated  him  with  every  mark  of  ignominy 
and  contempt. 

He  could  bear  their  insults  no  longer,  and  therefore  cut 
his  way  through  the  mob  with  his  rivals  sabre  ;  but  he 
knew  not  what  measures  to  pursue,  or  how  to  rectify  so 
dreadful  a  mistake. 

He  could  not  procure  a  sight  of  Astarte,  nor  could  he 
reclaim  the  white  armour  he  received  from  her ;  that 
being  the  compromise,  to  which  the  combatants  had  all 
agreed.  Tims  he  was  on  the  one  hand  plunged  in  an 
abyss  of  sorrow,  and  on  the  other  almost  distracted  with 
vexation  and  resentment. 

In  this  solitary  state,  he  withdrew  to  the  hanks  of  the 
Euphrates,  fully  persuaded  that  his  unlucky  star  had 
shed  its  most  baleful  influence  on  him,  and  that  his  mis- 
fortunes were  irretrievable,  revolving  in  his  mind  all  his 
disappointments,  from  his  first  adventure  with  Semira, 
who  had  such  an  aversion  to  every  person  that  had  but 
one  eye,  to  the  late  loss  of  his  white  armour. 

"  How  severely,"  said  Zadig,  "  have  I  experienced 
the  fatal  consequences  attendant  upon  a  sluggard  !  If  I 
had  been  more  watchful,  I  had  been  Astarte's  blessed 
consort,  and  been  happy  in  her  tender  embraces.  All  the 
knowledge  of  books  or  mankind,  all  the  personal  bravery 
that  I  can  boast  of,  has  only  prored  an  aggravation  of 
my  sorrows." 

He  at  last  cariied  his  reflections  so  far  as  to  repine  at 
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the  unequal  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence :    and  were  upon   the  road,  "appears  to  be  a  very  hospitable 

even  began   to   imagine  that  all  occurrences   were    go-  man ;  though  somewhat  haughty,  and  too  imperious." 
verned  by  a  malignant  deity,  which  continually  oppressed        No  sooner  had  he  uttered  these  words,  than  he  per- 

the  virtuous,  and  crowned  the  actions  of  such  miscreants  ceived  the  pocket  of  his  comrade's  garment,  though  large, 

as  the  knight  in  green  with  success.  _  much  swelled,  and  greatly  distended  ;  and  upon  viewing 

In  one  of  his  frantic  fits  he  dreessed  himself  in  this  it  more  nearly,  he  discovered  he  had  brought  away  the 

unhappy  armour,  which  bad  gained  him  somany  enemies;  golden  bason, 
and  a  merchant  accidentally  passing  that  way,  he  sold  it        He  feared  to  take  notice  of  the  fact,  but  the  thought  of 


to  him  for  a  trifle,  taking  in  exchange  nothing  more  than 
a  mantle  and  a  cap. 

In  this  dresshe  walked  along  thebanks  of  the  Euphrates 
filled  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  and  reflecting  on  Provi- 
dence for  involving  him  in  so  many  afflictions. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    HERMIT. 

As  Zadig  was  ruminating  and  rambling  alone,  he  met 
with  a  hermit,  whose  white  and  venerable  beard  de- 
scended to  his  girdle,  and  whose  attention  seemed  fixed 
on  a  book  he  held  in  his  hand.  Zadig  approached  with 
profound  obeisance,  and  the  hermit  returned  the  compli- 
ment with  such  an  air  of  majesty  and  benevolence, 
that  Zadig's  curiosity  prompted  him  to  converse  with 
him. 

Addressing  the  venerable  stranger,  ''  Sir,"  said  he, 
what  may  be  the  contents  of  the  treatise  you  are  reading 
with  such  attention  ?" 

"  It  is  the  Book  of  Fate,"  said  the  hermit :  and  asking 
him  if  he  wished  to  peruse  it  ? — he  put  the  book  into  the 


it  gave  him  much  concern. 

At  noon,  the  hermit  knocked  with  his  stafl^at  the  door 
of  alittle  cottage,  the  apparent  residence  of  an  old  rich 
miser,  and  desired  that  he  and  his  companion  might  re- 
fresh themselves  there  for  a  few  hours.  An  old  servant 
let  them  in,  with  apparent  reluctance,  and  showed  them 
into  the  stable,  where  all  their  fare  was  a  few  musty 
olives,  and  a  draft  of  sour  beer. 

The  hermit  seemed  as  contented  with  his  repast  as  he 
was  the  night  before. 

At  last,  rising  from  his  seat,  he  paid  his  compliments 
to  the  old  servant,  (who  narrowly  watched  them  the  whole 
time,  and  frequently  pressed  them  to  depart),  and  gave 
him  the  two  pieces  of  gold  he  had  received  that  morn- 
ing, as  a  token  of  his  gratitude  for  his  hospitable  enter- 
tainment. Adding,  "  I  would  willingly  speak  with  your 
master  before  I  go," 

The  servant  complied   with  his  request.^,"  Most  hos- 
pitable Sir,"  said  the  hermit,  "■  I  could  not  depart  with- 
out returning  you  my  grateful  acknowledgement  for  the 
friendly  reception  we  have  met.     Please  to  accept  this 
hands  of  Zadig,  who,  though  a  perfect  master  of  several    golden   bason,  as  a  small  token  of  my  gratitude  and 
languages,  could  not  decipher  a  single  character.     This    esteem." 


raised  his  curiosity  still  higher 

"  You  seem  dejected,"  said  the  good  father  to  him. 

"  Alas  !  I  have  sufficient  cause,"  said  Zadig. 

"  If  you  will  permit  me  to  accompany  you,"  said  the 
hermit,  "^  perhaps  I  may  be  of  service  to  you.  I  have 
sometimes  administered  consolation  to  the  minds  of  the 
afflicted." 

Zadig  entertained  a  great  regard  for  the  air,  the  beard, 
and  the  book  of  this  venerable  old  man.  He  found  him 
the  most  learned  person  he  had  ever  met.  He  discoursed 
on  destiny,  justice,  morality,   the  sovereign  good,  the 


The  miser  started,  and  was  ready  to  fall  at  the  sight 
of  so  valuable  a  present  ;  but  the  hermit  leaving  him  to 
recover  of  his  surprise,  immediately  departed  with  his 
young  comrade. 

"  Father,"  said  Zadig,  "  What  have  I  seen  .''  You 
seem  to  act  in  a  manner  different  from  the  generality  of 
mankind.  You  take  from  him  who  entertained  you  with 
profusion,  and  give  to  a  covetous  wretch,  who  treated 
you  with  indignity." 

"  Son,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  this  vain  lord,  who  re- 
ceives strangers  with  no  other  view  than  to  gratify  his 


frailty  of  nature,  on  virtue  and  vice,  with  such  persuasive  pride,  will  henceforward  learn  to  be  wiser ;  and  the  mi 

eloquence,  that  Zadig  Avas  attached  to  him  by  an  irre-  ser,  in  future,  will  show  the  traveller  more  hospitality : 

sistible  charm.      He  begged  he  would  favour  him  with  be  not  surprised,  but  foUow  me." 

his  company  to  Babylon.  Zadig  was  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  his  compa- 

"  That  favour  I  was  going  to  ask  myself,"  said  the  nion  was  a  man  of  greater  wisdom  than  ordinary,  or  a 

hermit.  madman.     But  the  hermit  spoke  with  such  an  authora- 

"  Swear,  by  Orosmades,  that  whatever  I  do  you  will  tative  air,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  leave  Wth. 

not  leave  me,  for  some  days  at  least."  At  night  they   came  to  a  house  very  commodiously 

Zadig  took  the  oath,  and  they  pursued  their  journey  built,  but  neat  and  plain,  without  the  appearance  of  ei- 

together.  ther  want  or  profusion.     The  master  was  a  philosopher. 

The  two  travellers  arrived  that  evening  at  a  superb  that  had  retired  from   the  busy  world,  to  live  in  peace, 

castle.     The  hermit  entreated  an  hospitable  reception  for  and  form  his  mind  to  wisdom  and  virtue, 

himself  and  his  young  comrade.     The  porter,  who  might  He  built  this  little  house  for  the  reception  of  strangers. 


have  been  mistaken  for  a  lord,  admitted  them  with  a  kind 
of  disdainful  air,  and  conducted  them,  however,  to  the 
head  steward,  who  showed  them  his  master's  magnifi- 
cient  apartments. 

At  supper  the  two  travellers  were  seated  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table,  where  they  were  served  with  as  much 


in  an  hospitable  manner,  but  without  ostentation. 

He  went  himself  to  introduce  the  two  travellers,  and 
conducted  them  to  a  commodious  apartment,  where  he 
desired  them  to  rest  themselves. 

In  a  short  time  he  invited  them  to  a  frugal,  yet  ele- 
gant repast ;  during  which  he  talked  very  intelligently 


delicacy  and  profusion  as  any  of  the  other  guests,  but  about  the  late  revolutions  in  Babylon.     He  seemed  to  be 

received  no  marks  of  attention  from  the  host.  When  they  entirely  in  the  queen's  interest,  and  heartily  wished  that 

arose  from  table,  they  washed   their  hands  in  a  golden  Zadig  had  entered  the  list  for  the  regal  prize ;  "  But 

bason,  set  with  emeralds  and  rubies.     At  last,  they  were  Babylon,"  said  he,  "  does  not  deserve  a  king  of  so  much 

conducted  into  a  bed-chamber  richly  furnished ;  and  the  merit." 

next  morning,  two  pieces  of  gold  being  presented  to  thera,  A  modest  blush  appeared  in  Zadig's  face  at  this  unex- 

they  were  dismissed.                       •  pected  compliment,  which  served  only  to  remind  him  of 

"  Th«  proprietor  of  this  castle,"  said  Zadig,  as  they  his  misfortunes. 
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It  was  aj^reed,  that  the  affairs  ©f  this  world  took  some- 
times a  different  turn  to  what  the  wisest  men  would  wish 
them. 

The  hermit  leplied,  ''the  ways  of  Providence  are 
Intricate  and  obscure,  and  mortals  err  in  judging  of  the 
whole  upon  the  bare  imperfection  of  the  minutest  parts." 

Their  next  topic  was  the  passions.  "  Alas !"  said 
Zadig,  "  how  fatal  in  their  consequences  !" 

"  They  are  the  winds  that  swell  the  sails  of  the  ves- 
sel," replied  the  hermit.  "  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  they 
overset  it ;  but  there  is  no  sailing  without  them.  The 
bile  makes  us  peevish  and  sick,  but  there  is  no  living 
without  it.  Though  every  thing  here  below  is  dangerous, 
yet  every  thing  is  necessary.  " 

Their  discourse  was  turned  on  pleasures  ;  and  the  her- 
mit  demonstrated  that  tkey  were  the  gifts  of  heaven  ; 
arguing  that  man  cannot  bestow  either  sensations  or  ideas 
on  himself;  but  must  receive  them  all,  as  well  as  his 
being,  from  a  superior  cause. 

Zadig  was  astonished  that  a  man,  who  had  committed 
such  vile  actions,  could  argue  so  well  on  morality. 

At  last,  after  a  pleasing  and  instructive  conversation, 
their  host  conducted  them  to  their  bed-chamber,  thanking 
heaven  for  directing  two  strangers  of  so  much  wisdom 
and  virtue  to  his  house. 

He  offered  them  money  to  defray  their  expenses  on  the 
road,  but  with  such  air  of  respect  and  benevolence,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  give  the  least  disgust. 

The  hermit,  however,  refused  it,  and  took  his  leave, 
fls  he  proposed  to  depart  early  in  the  morning  for  Baby- 
lon. 

Their  parting  was  very  affectionate. 

Zadig,  in  particular,  expressed  a  more  than  common 
regard  for  a  man  of  so  amiable  a  disposition. 

"When  the  hermit  and  he' were  alone,  they  passedmuch 
time  in  bestowing  praises  on  the  new  host. 

At  break  of  day,  the  hermit,  waking  his  comrade,  said, 
"  It  is  time  to  be  gone ;  but  as  all  in  the  house  are 
fast  asleep,  I  will  leave  a  token  behind  me  of  my  respect 
for  the  master  of  it." 

No  sooner  had  he  uttered  these  words,  than  he  set  the 
building  in  a  flame. 

Zadig,  in  the  utmost  consternation,  shrieked,  and 
would  have  prevented  him. 

The  hermit,  however,  dragged  him  away  by  a  superior 
force,  and  the  house  was  soon  in  a  blaze. 

AVhen  they  had  reached  a  convenient  distance,  the 
hermitj  with  an  amazing  serenity,  turned  back,  and  sur- 
veyed the  destructive  flames.  "  Behold,"  said  he,  "  our 
fortunate  friend!  In  the  ruins  he  will  find  an  immense 
treasure,  that  will  enable  him  henceforth  to  exert  his 
beneficence,  and  render  his  virtues  more  and  more 
conspicuous." 

Zadig  was  now  tempted  at  one  and  the  same  instant, 
to  ridicule,  to  reproach,  to  chastize,  and  leave  the  re- 
verend Father,  but,  subdued  by  the  authority  he  had  as- 
sumed, he  attended  him  to  the  next  stage,  which  was  the 
cottage  of  a  virtuous  widow,  who  had  a  nephew  about 
fourteen  years  of  age.  This  youth  was  the  darling  of 
her  heart. 

She  entertained  her  two  guests  in  the  best  manner  her 
little  house  afforded. 

In  the  morning  she  ordered  her  nephew  to  attend  them 
to  an  adjacent  bridge,  which,  having  been  lately  broken, 
rendered  the  passage  dangerous  to  strangers.  The  youth, 
being  very  attentive,  went  foremost. 

As  they  were  on  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  "  Come 
hither,  my  little  boy,"  said  the  hermit.  "  1  must  show 
my  gratitude  to  your  aunt  for  her  last  night's  favours." 


He  then  seized  him  by  the  hair,  and,  with  great  calm- 
aess,  threw  him  into  the  river. 

The  youth  sunk,  arose  again  to  the  surface,  but  was 
soon  lost  in  ths  stream. 

"  O  monster  !  O  villain  I"  cried  Zadig. 

"  Did  not  you  promise,"  said  the  hermit,  "  to  view  my 
conduct  with  patience  ?  Know  then  that  under  the  ruins 
of  that  house,  which  Providence  has  consumed  by  fire, 
the  master  has  found  immense  treasure,  which  will  en- 
able him  to  exert  his  beneficence :  Learn  also,  that  tliis 
youth,  whom  Providence  has  taken  away  by  an  untimely 
death,  had  he  lived,  another  year,  would  have  been  the 
murderer  of  his  aunt." 

"Who  told  you  so,  barbarian?"  said  Zadig:  "and  when 
did  you  read  that  inhuman  event  in  your  black  Book  of 
Fate .''  Who  gave  you  permission  to  drown  so  innocent  a 
youth,  who  never  did  you  injury.''" 

While  Zadig  was  thus  exclaiming,  he  observed  the  old 
man's  beard  vanish,  and  that  his  face  discovered  the  tra- 
ces of  blooming  youth ;  the  hermit's  habit  disappeared, 
and  four  angelic  wings  covered  a  majestic  form  resplen- 
dent with  light. 

"  O  thou  messenger  of  heaven  !  O  thouangehc  form  !" 
cried  Zadig,  and  fell  prostate  at  his  feet,  "  thou  art  de- 
scended from  the  Empyrean  to  instruct  a  poor  frail  mor- 
tal how  to  submit  to  the  orders  of  the  Eternal." 

"  Man,"  said  the  angel  Jefrad,  "judges  of  the  whole, 
only  viewing  a  part.  Thou,  of  all  the  human  race, 
most  deserves  to  have  thy  mind  enlightened." 

Zadig  begged  leave  to  speak.  "  1  am  diffident  of  my- 
self," said  he;  "but  may  I  presume.  Sir,  to  beg  the  solu- 
tion of  one  scruple.''  Would  it  not  have  beeen  better  to 
chastise  the  youth,  and  by  that  means  reform  him, 
than  to  have  cut  him  off  thus  unprepared  ?" 

Jefrad  replied,  "  Had  he  been  virtuous,  and  had  he 
lived,  it  was  his  fate  not  only  to  have  murdered  himself, 
but  his  wife,  and  the  little  infant  that  was  to  have  been 
the  pledge  of  their  mutual  affection." 

"  Is  it  necesary  then,  venerable  guide,"  said  Zadig, 
"  that  there  should  be  wickedness  and  misfortunes  in  the 
world,  and  that  those  misfortunes  should  fall  with  weight 
on  the  heads  of  the  righteous  .''" 

''The  wicked,"  replied  Jefrad,  "  are  always  unhappy. 
Misfortunes  are  intended  only  as  a  touchstone,  to  try  a 
small  number  of  the  just,  thinly  scattered  about  the 
earth,  nor  is  there  any  evil  from  which  some  good  does 
not  proceed." 

"  But,"  said  Zadig,  "  suppose  there  was  only  good, 
and  no  evil.^" 

"  Then,'  said  Jefrad,  "  this  world  would  be  another 
world ;  the  chain  of  events  would  be  another  arrange- 
ment conducted  by  wisdom  ;  and  that  other  order,  which 
would  be  perfect,  must  of  necessity  be  the  everlasting 
residence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whom  no  evil  can  ap- 
proach. He  has  created  an  infinite  number  of  worlds, 
and  no  two  of  them  alike.  This  vast  variety  is  an  attri- 
bute of  his  divine  Omnipotence.  There  are  no  two 
leaves  on  the  trees  of  the  earth,  nor  any  two  globes  of 
light  amongst  the  myriad  of  stars  that  deck  the  infinite 
expanse  of  heaven,  which  are  perfectly  alike.  And  what- 
ever you  see  on  that  small  atom  of  earth,  whereof  you 
are  a  native,  must  exist  in  the  place,  and  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed according  to  the  immutable  decrees  of  him  who 
comprehends  the  whole. 

"  Mankind  imagine,  the  youth  whom  I  plunged  into 
the  river  was  drowned  by  chance  !  and  that  our  generous 
benefactor's  liouse  was  reduced  by  chance;  but  know 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  this  chance  or  accident ;  all 
misfortunes  are  intended  either  as  severe  trials,  judg- 
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ments,  or  rewards;  and  are  the  result  of  foreknow- 
ledge. 

"  You  remember  the  poor  fisherman,  who  thought 
himself  the  most  unhappy  of  mortals.  The  great  Oras- 
mades  sent  you  to  amend  his  situation.  Frail  mortal ! 
cease  to  contend  with  what  you  ought  to  adore  !" 

"  But,"  said  Zadig— While  the  sound  of  the  word  but 
dwelt  upon  his  tongue,  the  angel  took  his  flight  towards 
the  tenth  sphere. 

Zadig  sunk  down  upon  his  knees,  with  the  profoundest 
submission  to  an  over-ruling  Providence. 

The  angel,  as  he  soared  towards  the  clouds,  exclaimed, 
"Proceed  to  Babylon." 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE    .ENIfiMAS. 

Zauig,  like  a  man  deprived  of  his  senses  by  loud  peals 
of  thunder,  wandered  at  random.  He  entered,  however, 
into  the  city  of  Babylon  on  the  day  those  combatants 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  circus  were  assembled  in 
the  spacious  outer-court  of  the  palace,  in  order  to  solve 
the  senigmas,  and  give  the  most  proper  answers  they 
could  to  such  questions  as  the  magi  should  propose. 

All  the  knights  were  present,  except  the  knight  of  the 
green  armour. 

The  moment  Zadig  made  his  appearance  in  the  city, 
the  people  assembled  round  him.  They  were  not  satis- 
fied with  gazing  on  him ;  all  were  lavish  of  their  praises, 
and  in  their  hearts  wished  him  their  sovereign. 

The  envious  man,  who  saw  him  pass,  sighed,  and 
turntd  his  head  aside. 

The  populace,  with  loud  acclamations,  attended  him  to 
the  palace  gate. 

The  queen,  who  had  heard  of  his  arrival,  was  greatly 
agitated  by  alternate  hope  and  despair.  She  could  nei- 
ther conceive  why  Zadig  should  appear  without  his  ac- 
coutrements, nor  imagine  by  what  means  Itobad  could 
procure  the  white  armour. 

At  the  sight  of  Zadig,  a  confused  murmur  ran  through 
the  whole  place.  Every  eye  was  surprised,  though 
charmed,  to  see  him;  but  none  were  admitted  into  the 
assembly-room  except  the  knights  who  had  fought. 

"  I  have  fought  as  successfully  as  any  one  of  them  !" 
said  Zadig ;  "  though  another  appears  clad  in  my  ar- 
mour :  but,  before  I  can  prove  my  assertion,  I  demand 
admission  into  court,  to  give  my  solutions  to  such 
aenigmas  as  shall  be  produced." 

His  demand  was  put  to  the  vote  ;  and  his  strict  honour 
and  veracity  were  so  strongly  imprinted  on  their  minds, 
that  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  without  opposition. 

The  first  question  the  principal  of  the  magi  proposed 
was  this : 

"  What  is  the  longest  and  yet  the  shortest  thing  in  the 
world  ;  the  swiftest  and  the  most  slow  ;  the  most  divi- 
sible, and  the  most  extended  ;  the  least,  valued  and  the 
most  regretted;  without  which  nothing  can  be  done; 
which  devours  every  thing,  however  small,  and  yet  gives 
life  and  spirit  to  every  object  however  great  }" 

Itobad  replied,  that  a  man  of  his  merit  had  something 
else  to  think  on  than  idle  riddles  ;  it  was  enough  for  him, 
that  he  was  acknowledged  the  hero  of  the  ciicus. 

One  said,  the  solution  of  the  ffinigma  proposed  was 
Fortune  ;  others  said  the  Earth  ;  and  others  the  Light ; 
but  Zadig  pronounced  it  to  be  Time. 

"  Nothing,"  said  he,  "  can  be  longer,   since  it  is  the 

measurement  of   eternity;    nothing    is    shorter,    since 

Time  is   always  wanting  to  accomplish  what  we  aim 

t.    Nothing  passes    so  slowly  as   Time  to  him   who 


is  in  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  his  wishes.  Its  extent 
is  to  iiafinity,  in  the  whole;  and  divisible  into  infi- 
nite smallness.  All  men  neglect  it,  and  all  regret  its  loss; 
nothing  can  be  done  without  it ;  it  buries  in  oblivion 
whatever  is  unworthy  of  being  transmitted  to  posterity; 
and  it  renders  illustrious  actions  immortal." 

The  assembly  agreed  unanimously  that  Zadig  was  in 
the  right. 

The  next  question  was: — 

"  What  is  the  thing  we  receive,  without  ever  being 
thankful  for  it ;  which  we  enjoy  without  knowing  how 
we  came  by  it  ;  which  we  give  away  to  others  without 
knowing  wl)ereit  is  tobe  found :  and  which  we  lose,  with- 
out being  conscious  of  our  misfortune.''" 

Every  one  gave  his  explanation. 

Zailig  was  the  only  person  that  concluded  it  was  Life. 

He  solved  every  senigma  that  was  proposed  with  equal 
facility. 

Itobad,  when  he  heard  the  explication,  always  said 
that  nothing  in  the  world  was  more  easy  than  to  solve 
such  obvious  questions  ;  and  that  he  could  interpret  a 
thousand  of  them  without  the  least  hesitation,  were  he  in- 
clined to  trouble  his  head  about  such  trifles. 

Other  questions  were  proposed  in  regard  to  justice,  the 
sovereign  good,  and  the  art  of  government. 

Zadig's  answer  still  carried  the  greatest  weight. 

"  What  a  pity  it  is,"  said  some  who  were  present, "  that 
one  of  so  comprehensive  genius  should  make  so  bad  a 
knight  I" 

"  Illustrious  lords,"  said  Zadig,  "  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  victor  at  your  circus  ;  the  white  armour  was  mine. 
That  awkward  warrior.  Lord  Itobad,  stole  it  while  I  slept. 
He  imagined  it  would  do  him  more  honour  than  the 
green.  Unaccoutred  as  I  am,  I  am  ready,  before  this 
august  assembly,  to  give  them  incontestilfle  proof  of  my 
superior  skill ;  to  engage  with  the  usurper  of  tlie  white 
armour  with  my  sword  only,  in  my  mantle  and  bonnet ; 
and  to  testify  that  I  only  was  the  happy  victor  of  the 
justly  admired  Otamus." 

Itobad  accepted  the  challenge  with  assurance  of  suc- 
cess. His  head  being  guarded  by  a  helmet,  his  breast 
and  back  by  his  cuirass,  and  his  arms  by  his  brassarts, 
he  doubted  not  but  he  should  be  able  to  subdue  an  an- 
tagonist in  his  mantle  and  no  weapon  of  defence  but  a 
sabre. 

Zadig  drew  his  sword,  and  saluted  the  queen,  who 
viewed  him  with  transport  mixed  with  fear.  Itobad 
diew  his  without  any  salutation.  He  approached  Zadig, 
as  one  whom  he  imagined  incapable  of  making  any  con- 
siderable resistance.  He  concluded  it  was  in  his  power 
to  cut  Zadig  in  twain. 

Zadig,  however,  received  his  adversary's  blow  on  the 
strongest  part  of  his  sword,  by  which  means  Itobad's 
sword  was  broke  in  two.  Zadig  upon  this  closed  his  ad- 
versary, and,  by  his  superior  strength  and  skill,  laid  him 
on  the  ground,  and  holding  the  point  of  his  sword  to  the 
opening  of  his  cuirass,  "  Submit  to  be  stript  of  your 
borrowed  plumes,  or  you  are  a  dead  man." 

Itobad,  always  surprised  that  any  disappointment 
should  attend  a  man  of  such  exalted  merit  as  himself, 
very  tamely  permitted  Zadig  to  rob  hira  by  degrees  of 
his  pompous  helmet,  his  superb  cuirass,  his  rich  brace- 
lets, hia  brilliant  cuisses,  and  other  martial  accoutre- 
ments. 

When  Zadig  had  equipped  himself  in  his  new  recov- 
ered armour,  he  flew  to  Astarte,  and  threw  himself  pros 
trate  at  her  feet. 

Cador  proved  that  the  white  armour  was  Zadi|'s  pro- 
perty.   He  was  thereupon  adcnowledged  king  of  Baby- 
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Ion,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  whole  court ;  but 
more  particularly  with  the  approbation  of  Astarte,  who, 
after  such  a  long  series  of  misfortunes,  had  the  supreme 
happiness  of  seeing  her  beloved  Zidig  thought  worthy, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  whole  kingdom,  to  be  the  partner  of 
her  royal  bed.  Itobad  withdrew,  and  contented  himself 
with  being  called  ray  lord  within  the  narrow  compass  of 
his  own  domestics. 

Zidig  was  elected  king,  and  was  elevated  to  the  sum. 
rait  of  happiness.  He  now  began  to  reflect  on  what  the 
angel  Jefrad  had  said  to  him.  He  even  remembered  the 
grain  of  sand  that  became  a  diamond.  The  queen  and 
he  adored  the  Divine  Providence.  Zidig  permitted  Mis- 
souf,  the  fair  coquet,  to  make  her  conquests  where  she 
could.  He  sent  for  the  freeboter  Arbogad,  and  gave  him 
an  honourable  commission  iu  his  army,  with  a  promise  of 
promotion  to  the  highest  dignity.  He  assured  him,  how- 
ever, if  did  not  conduct  himself  like  a  soldier  of  honour, 
and  discontinue  his  profession  of  robbing,  he  would  make 
a  public  example  of  him. 

Setoc,  with  his  bride  Almona,  were  sent  for  from  Ara- 
hia,  to  preside  over  the  commercial  affairs  of  Babylon. 


Cador  was  advanced  to  one  of  the  highest  oflBces 
in  the  state,  as  the  reward  of  his  distinguished  service  : 
indeei  he  was  strictly  the  friend  of  the  kins^  :  an  '  Zalig 
was  the  only  monarch  in  the  universe  thut  could  boast 
of  such  an  attendant. 

The  dwarf,  thoui^h  dumb,  was  not  wholly  for  often. 

The  fisherman  was  put  in  possession  of  a  very  han'i- 
some  house  ;  and  Orcan  was  sentenced  not  only  to  pay 
him  a  very  considerable  sum,  for  the  injustice  done  him 
in  detaining  his  wife,  but  to  resign  her  likewise  to  the 
proper  owner.  The  fisherman,  however,  softened  the 
rigour  of  the  sentence,  Bnd  took  the  money  only. 

He  left  not  so  mueh  as  Semira  wholly  disconsolate, 
though  she  had  such  an  aversion  to  a  blind  eye  ;  nor 
Azora  comfortless,  notwithstanding  her  affectionate  inten- 
tion of  shoi  tening  his  nose  ;'for  he  soothed  their  sorrows 
by  munificent  presents.  The  envious  man,  indeed,  died 
with  shame  and  vexation.  The  empire  was  glorious 
abroad,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  peace  and  plenty  at 
home.  Tliis,  in  short,  was  the  true  golden  age.  The 
whole  country  was  governed  by  love  and  justice.  The 
people  blest  Zadig,  and  Zadig  blest  Heaven. 


'■^ZADIG;  or,  the  BOOK  OF  FATE,""  is  the  production  of  Voltaire.  The  Episode  of  the  Angel  Jefrad,  however,  is 
evidently  borrowed  from  V  xb.U'elVs  ^^  Hermit,''^  which  we  give  below  to  shotv  the  resemblance.  The  Storg  is  originally  oriental, 
according  to  Dr.  Goldsmith  ;  and  is  found  in  "  More's  Dialogues,"  and  "  Howell's  Letters."  It  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
the  Universal  Truth,  that  "  God  is  the  Author  of  Evil  as  tuell  as  of  Good.''''  ^ 


THE  HERMIT. 

Far  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view, 
From  youth  to  age  a  rev'rend  Hermit  grew  ; 
The  moss  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell, 
His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  crystal  well ; 
Remote  from  man,  with  God  he  passed  his  days, 
Pray'r  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  praise. 

A  life  so  sacred,  such  serene  repose, 
Seem'd  heav'n  itself  till  one  suggestion  rose — 
That  vice  should  triumph,  virtue  vice  obey  ; 
This  sprung  some  doubt  of  Providence's  sway: 
His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  prospect  boast, 
And  all  the  tenour  of  his  soul  is  lost. 
So,  when  a  smooth  expanse  receives  imprest 
Calm  Nature's  image  on  its  wat'ry  breast, 
Down  bend  the  banks,  the  trees  depending  grow 
And  skies  beneath  with  answering  colours  glow  ; 
But,  if  a  stone  the  gentle  sea  divide, 
Swift  ruffling  circles  curl  on  ev'ry  side, 
And  glimm'ring  fragments  of  a  broken  sun. 
Banks,  trees,  and  skies,  in  thick  disorder  run. 

To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight. 
To  find  if  books,  or  swains,  report  it  right, 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew. 
Whose  feet  came  wand'ring  o'er  the  nightly  dew) 
He  quits  his  cell  ;  the  pilgrim  staff  he  bore. 
And  fix'd  the  scollop  in  his  hat  before  ! 
Then,  with  the  rising  sun,  a  journey  went. 
Sedate  to  think,  and  watching  each  event. 

The  morn  was  wasted  in  the  pathless  grass. 
And  long  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  pass  ; 
But,  when  the  southern  sun  had  warm'd  the  daj, 
A  youth  came  posting  o'er  a  crossing  way  ; 
His  raiment  decent,  his  complexion  fair. 
And  soft  in  graceful  ringlets  wav'd  his  hair : 

Then,  near  approaching,  "  Father,  hail  ! "  he  cried, 
And,  "  Hail,  my  son  !"  the  rev'rend  sire  replied : 
Words  foUow'd  words,  from  question  answer  flow'd. 
And  talk  of  various  kind  deceived  the  road ; 
Till  each  with  other  pleas'd,  and  loath  to  part. 
While  in  their  age  they  differ,  join  in  heart. 
Thus  stands  an  aged  elm  in  ivy  bound. 
Thus  youthful  ivy  clasps  an  elm  around. 

Now  sunk  the  sun  ;  the  closing  hour  of  day 
Came  onward,  mantled  o'er  with  sober  gray  ; 
Nature  in  silence  bid  the  world  repose  ; 
When,  near  the  road,  a  stately  palace  rose. 
There,  by  the  moon,  through  ranks  of  trees  they  pass, 
Whose  verdure  crown'd  their  sloping  sides  with  grass. 
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It  chanc'd  the  noble  master  of  the  dome 

Still  made  his  house  the  wand'ring  stranger's  home  ; 

Yet  still  the  kindness,  from  a  thirst  of  praise, 

Prov'd  the  vain  flourish  of  expensive  ease. 

The  pair  arrive  :  the  livery'd  servants  wait ; 

Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate  ; 

The  table  groans  with  costly  piles  of  food, 

And  all  is  more  than  hospitably  good. 

Then  led  to  rest,  the  day's  long  toil  they  drown. 

Deep  sunk  in  sleep,  and  silk,  and  heaps  of  do\vn. 

At  length  'tis  morn,  and,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Along  the  wide  canals  the  zephyrs  play  ; 
Fresh  o'er  the  gay  parterres  the  breezes  creep. 
And  shake  the  neighbouring  wood  to  banish  sleep. 
Up  rise  the  guests,  obedient  to  the  call ; 
An  early  banquet  deck'd  the  splendid  hall ; 
Rich  luscious  wine  a  golden  goblet  grac'd. 
Which  the  kind  master  forc'd  the  guest  to  taste. 
Then,  pleas'd  and  thankful  from  the  porch  they  go. 
And,  but  the  landlord,  none  had  cause  of  woe  : — 
His  cup  was  vanish'd ;  for  in  secret  guise. 
The  younger  guest  purloin'd  the  gUtt'ring  prize. 

As  one  who  spies  a  serpent  in  his  way, 
GUst'ning  and  basking  in  the  summer  ray, 
Disorder 'd  stops  to  shun  the  danger  near. 
Then  walks  ^th  faintness  on,  and  looks  with  fear  ; 
So  seem'd  the  Sire,  when  far  upon  the  road, 
The  shining  spoil  his  wily  partner  show'd  : 
He  stopp'd  \vith  silence,  walk'd  with  trembling  heart, 
And  much  he  wish'd,  but  durst  not  ask  to  part : 
Murm'ring  he  lifts  his  eyes  and  thinks  it  hard 
That  gen'rous  actions  meet  a  base  reward. 

While  thus  they  pass,  the  sun  his  glory  shrouds. 
The  changing  skies  hang  out  their  sable  clouds  ; 
A  sound  in  air  presag'd  approaching  rain. 
And  beasts  to  covert  scud  across  the  plain. 
Wam'd  by  the  signs,  the  wand'ring  pair  retreat 
To  seek  for  shelter  at  a  neighb'ring  seat. 
'Twas  built  with  turrets  on  a  rising  ground, 
And  strong,  and  large,  and  unimprov'd  around  ; 
Its  owner's  temper,  timrous  and  severe. 
Unkind  and  griping,  caus'd  a  desert  there. 
As  near  the  miser's  heavy  door  they  drew. 
Fierce  rising  gusts  with  sudden  fury  blew  ; 
The  nimble  lightning,  mix'd  with  show'rs,  began  ; 
And  o'er  their  heads  loud  rolling  thunders  ran. 
Here  long  they  knock,  but  knock  or  call  in  vain, 
Driv'n  by  the  wind,  and  batter'd  by  the  rain. 
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At  length  some  pity  warm'd  the  master's  breast 
(Twas  then  his  threshold  first  received  a  guest) ; 
Slow  creaking  turns  the  door  with  jealous  care, 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  shiv'ring  pair  ; 
One  frugal  faggot  lights  the  naked  walls, 
And  Nature's  fervour  thro'  their  limbs  recalls: 
Bread  of  the  coarsest  sort,  with  meagre  wine, 
(Earch  hardly  granted)  serv'd  them  both  to  dine  ; 
And  when  the  tempest  first  appear'd  to  cease, 
A  ready  warning  bid  them  part  in  peace. 

With  still  remark  the  pond'ring  Hermit  view'd. 
In  one  so  rich,  a  life  so  poor  and  rude  ; 
And  why  should  such  (within  himself  he  cried) 
Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  want  beside  ? 
But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  soon  take  place 
In  every  settling  feature  of  his  face, 
When,  from  his  vest,  the  young  companion  bore 
That  cup,  the  gen'rous  landlord  own'd  before, 
And  paid  profusely  with  the  precious  bowl, 
The  stinted  kindness  of  this  churlish  soul ! 

But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumult  fly  ; 
The  sun  emerging  opes  an  azure  sky  ; 
A  fresher  green  the  smelling  leaves  display. 
And,  glitt'ring  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day  : 
The  weather  courts  them  from  their  poor  retreat 
And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  weary  gate. 

While  hence  they  walk,  the  pilgrim's  bosom  wrought 
With  all  the  travail  of  uncertain  thought : 
His  partner's  acts  without  their  cause  appear  ; 
'Twas  there  a  vice,  and  seem'd  a  madness  here  : 
Detesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes. 
Lost  and  confounded  with  the  various  shows- 
New  night's  dim  shades  again  involve  the  sky  ; ") 
Again  the  wand'rers  want  a  place  to  lie  ;  '  L 

Again  they  search,  and  find  a  lodging  nigh.  j 

The  soil  improv'd  around,  the  mansion  neat, 
And  neither  poorly  low,  nor  idly  great  ; 
It  seem'd  to  speak  its  master's  turn  of  mind. 
Content,  and  not  for  praise,  but  virtue,  kind. 

Hither  the  walkers  turn  their  weary  fett. 
Then  bless  the  mansion,  and  the  master  greet. 
Their  greeting  fair,  bestow'd  with  modest  guise, 
The  courteous  master  hears,  and  thus  replies  : 

"  Without  a  vain,  without  a  grudging  heart, 
"  To  him  who  gives  us  all,  I  yield  a  part ; 
"  From  him  you  come,  for  him  accept  it  here, 
"  A  frank  and  sober,  more  than  costly  cheer  ! " 
He  spoke,  and  bid  the  welcome  table  spread. 
Then  talk'd  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed  ; 
When  the  grave  household  round  his  hall  repair, 
Wam'd  by  a  bell,  and  close  the  hours  with  pray'r. 

At  length  the  world,  renew'd  by  calm  repose, 
Was  strong  for  toil,  the  dappled  mom  arose  ; 
Before  the  pilgrims  part,  the  younger  crept 
Near  a  clos'd  cradle  where  an  infant  slept. 
And  writh'd  his  neck  :  the  landlord's  little  pride, 
O  strange  return  !  grew  black,  and  gasp'd,  and  dy'd  ' 
Horror  of  horrors  !  what !  his  only  son  ! 
How  look'd  our  Hermit  when  the  fact  was  done  ? 
Not  Hell,  tho'  hell  s  black  jaws  in  sunder  part. 
And  breathe  blue  fire,  could  more  assault  his  heart. 

Confus'd,  and  struck  with  silence  at  the  deed. 
He  flies,  but  trembling,  fails  to  fly  with  speed.  ' 
His  steps  the  youth  pursues,  the  country  lay  * 
Perplex'd  with  roads,  a  servants  show'd  the  way  ; 
A  river  cross'd  the  path  ;  the  passage  o"er 
Was  nice  to  find  ;   the  servant  trod  before  ; 
Long  arms  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  supply'd] 
And  deep  the  waves  beneath  them  bending  glide. 
The  youth  who  seem'd  to  watch  a  time  to  sin, 
Approach'd  the  careless  guide,  and  thrust  him' in  • 
Plunging  he  falls,  and  rising  lifts  his  head,  ' 

Then,  dashing,  turns  and  sinks  among  the  dead. 

While  sparkling  rage  inflames  the  father's  eyes 
He  bursts  the  bands  of  fear,  and  madly  cries  :      ' 
"  Detested  wretch  !"— but  scarce  his  speech  began. 
When  the  strange  partner  seem'd  no  longer  man  ! ' 


His  youthful  face  grew  more  serenely  sweet ; 
His  robe  turn'd  white,  and  flow'd  upon  his  feet ; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair  ; 
Celestial  odours  breathe  thro'  purpled  air ; 
And  wings,  whose  colours  glittered  on  the  day, 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  display. 
The  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  his  sight. 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 

Tho'  loud  at  first  the  pilgrim's  passion  grew. 
Sudden  he  gaz'd,  and  wist  not  what  to  do ; 
Surprise,  in  secret  chains,  his  words  suspends. 
And  in  a  calm  his  settling  temper  ends. 
But  silence  here  my  beauteous  angel  broke 
(The  voice  of  Music  ravish'd  as  he  spoke) : 

"  Thy  pray'r,  thy  praise,  thy  life  to  vice  unknown, 
■'  In  sweet  memorial  rise  before  the  throne : 
"  These  charms  success  in  our  bright  region  find, 
"  And  force  an  angel  down  to  calm  thy  mind  ; 
"  For  tliis  commission'd,  I  forsook  the  sky  : 
"  Nay,  cease  to  kneel — thy  fellow  servant  I. 

"  Then  know  the  truth  of  government  divine, 
"  And  let  these  scruples  be  no  longer  thine. 

'•  The  Maker  justly  claims  that  world  he  made, 
"  In  this  the  right  of  Providence  is  laid  ; 
"  Its  sacred  majesty  thro"  all  depends 
"  On  using  second  means  to  work  his  ends : 
"  'Tis  thus,  withdrawn  in  state  from  human  eye, 
"  The  pow'r  exerts  his  attributes  on  high, 
"  Your  action  uses,  nor  controls  your  will, 
"  And  bids  the  doubting  sons  of  men  be  still. 

"  What  strange  events  can  strike  with  more  surprise, 
"  Than  those  which  lately  struck  thy  wond'ring  eyes  / 
"  Yet,  taught  by  these,  confess  the  Almighty  just, 
"  And,  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  trust. 

"  The  great  vain  man,  who  far'd  on  costly  food, 
"  Whose  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  good  ; 
"  Who  made  his  iv'ry  stands  with  gobblets  shine, 
"  And  forc'd  his  guests  to  morning  draughts  of  wine ; 
"  Has,  with  the  cup,  the  graceless  custom  lost, 
"  And  still  he  welcomes,  but  with  less  of  cost. 

The  mean  suspicious  wretch,  whose  bolted  door. 
Ne'er  moved  in  pity  to  the  wand'ring  poor ; 
With  him  I  left  the  cup  to  teach  his  mind 
That  Heav'n  can  bless,  if  mortals  vriW  be  kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  views  the  bowl, 
And  feels  compassion  touch  his  grateful  soul. 
Thus  artists  melt  the  sullen  oar  of  lead, 
With  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head ; 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to  glow, 
And  loose  from  dross  the  silver  runs  below. 

Long  had  our  pious  friend  in  virtue  trod. 
But  now  the  child  half- weaird  his  soul  from  God  ; 
(Child  of  his  age)  for  him  he  liv'd  in  pain. 
And  measured  back  his  steps  to  earth  again. 
To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage  run  ! 
But  God,  to  save  the  father,  took  the  son. 
To  all  but  thee,  in  fits  he  seem'd  to  go, 
( And  'twas  my  ministry-  to  deal  the  blow.) 
The  poor  fond  parent,  humbled  in  the  dust. 
Now  o\vns  in  tears  the  punishment  was  just. 

But  how  had  all  his  fortunes  felt  a  wreck. 
Had  the  false  servant  sped  in  safety  back  ? 
This  very  night  (by  secret  plot  contriv'd) 
Of  life  and  wealth  his  master  he'd  depriv'd  ; 
Had  he  in  this  conspiracy  prevail'd, 
What  funds  of  charity  would  then  have  fail'd  ! 

Thus  Heav'n  instructs  thy  mind :  this  trial  o'er. 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more. 

On  sounding  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew. 
The  sage  stood  wond  ring  as  the  seraph  flew. 

Thus  look'd  Elisha,  when  to  mount  on  high. 
His  master  took  the  chariot  of  the  sky  : 
The  fiery  pomp  ascending,  left  the  view; 
The  prophet  gaz'd,  and  wish'd  to  follow  too. 

The  bending  Hermit  here  a  pray'r  begun  : 
'  Lord  !  as  in  Heav'n,  on  Earth  thy  will  be  done. 
Then  gladly  turning,  sought  his  ancient  place, 
And  spent  a  life  of  piety  and  grace. 
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Once  more  we  run  before  the  wind,  spreading  our  sails  for 
anotlier  adventure  0:1  the  rolling  seas  of  public  opinion.  But 
we  shall  not  congratulate  either  ourselves  or  others  upon  our 
resuscitation.  It  is  merely  a  fact,  and  the  matter-of-fact 
gentlemen  may  make  a  note  of  it  in  their  memorandum  books. 

"We  call  this  Volume  3rd,  on  account  of  the  huge  gulf  of 
time  that  lies  between  its  commencement  and  our  last  number. 
The  eight  numbers  which  constitute  Vol.  "2,  will  stand  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  difficulties  we  have  surmounted,  in  once  more 
pm-suing  our  destiny.  The3^  are  tlie  eight  persons  which  were 
saved  in  the  ark,  when  the  flood  came  and  inundated  the  earth. 
They  constitute  also  a  sort  of  Apocr^-pha  to  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  of  the  Shepherd,  vchich  Apocrypha  being  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  second  person  in  the  trinity,  has  been  cnicified 
by  the  Protestant  Church  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  the 
people,  and  received  hy  theHoly  jNIother  Church  for  the  same 
puipose.  There  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  similar  difference  of 
opinion  upon  our  transition  series.  Some  will  l)ind  it  up  with 
the  first  volume.  Others,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it,  will 
deny  its  authenticity,  and  exclude  it  from  the  canon. 

We  beg  leave  to  st:ite,  in  the  introduction  of  this  new  series, 
that  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  as  rivals  to  those  who  are 
attempting  to  re-constitute  society  upon  more  equable  princi- 
])lcs.  ^\'e  are  perfectly  willing  to  co-operate  with  any  party 
that  aims  at  such  a  happy  result,  for  we  have  laid  dowTi  no  poli- 
tical form  of  society  in  the  Shepherd,  which  can  prevent  us 
from  lending  our  aid  to  any  other  form  which  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  present.  Our  doctrine  is  more  a  revelation  of 
what  is  taught  us  by  oiu-  Universal  Mother  Nature,  than  a 
scheme  or  plan  of  our  own.  No  plan  will  stand  but  the  ulti- 
mate, which  is  guarded  and  supported  by  all  the  laws  of  our 
physical,  moi-al,  and  intellectual  nature ;  but  mankind  may  ))e 
obliged  to  make  many  unsuccessful  attempts  before  they  arri\  e 
at  this  ultimate,  if  indeed  it  can  be  attained.  Acting  upon  these 
principles,  we  are  not  political  bigots,  and  caimot  quarrel  with 
other  men  upon  financial,  commercial,  or  jurisprudential  specu- 
lations :  for  if  they  be  determined  to  quaiTel  with  us,  we  follow 
the  advice  of  the  snail  species,  by  drawing  in  our  horns,  or 
mayhap,  like  the  pea-bug,  we  roll  ourselves  up,  and  wait  till 
the  blusterer  has  expended  his  wrath ;  but  against  all  conserva- 
tives we  make  a  determined  push,  because  we  want  to  move  on. 

Be  it  understood,  however,  that  our  doctrine  has  a  political 
end.  It  is  the  foundation  of  a  new  universal  political  system. 
But  we  are  not  political  tinkers ;  we  take  no  delight  in  solder- 
ing an  old  pan ;  and  perceiving  that  this  old-pan-soldering  system 
is  the  rage  of  the  day,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Owen,  no  political  agitator  reverts  at  all  to  first  principles,  but 
builds  his  expectations  upon  means  alone,  without  a  preparation 
of  mind  to  use  the  means  to  advantage,  we  have  adopted  a 
com-se  of  our  own,  and  resolved  to  point  out  some  first  princi- 
ples of  thought  and  action,  without  the  universal  adoption  of 
v,-hich,  no  means,  whether  they  be  ballot,  universal  suffrage,  or 
any  oth_r  boon,  will  be  of  any  value  to  the  people.  It  must 
always  be  remembered,  that  the  power  which  employs  means  is 
mind,  an  invisible,  spiritual  principle,  and  if  that  power  is  not 
qualified  by  right  principles  to  use  the  means  judiciously,  the 


means  will  prove  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  The  foundation, 
therefore,  of  politics  is  a  spiritual  foundation — it  is  the  building 
only  which  is  material. 

Our  principal  objection  to  Mr.  Owen  is,  that  he  has  mate- 
rialized society,  or  rather,  that  he  would,ifhe  could, materialize 
it.  Mr.  Owen  has  a  moral  end  in  view,  and  a  very  good  and 
benevolent  end.  He  has  also  based  his  system  upon  an  abstract 
principle,  viz.  the  principle  of  moral  necessity  in  the  formation 
of  character.  But  this  is  not  an  ultimate  principle,  neither  is 
it  a  living  principle,  nor  an  intelligent  principle,  nor  an  intelli- 
gible principle;  it  is  a  most  profound  and  horrific  myster,y, and 
it  is  made  more  mystical,  more  horrific,  than  necessity  requires, 
by  being  wrapt  up  in  a  grinding  sheet,  and  painted  without  eyes, 
without  ears,  and  void  of  all  the  elements  of  life,  except  motion ; 
a  walking  spectre— the  great  power  of  Nature,  which  confers 
all  life  and  consciousness,  and  yet  seems  to  have  none.  Per- 
haps this  is  not  positively  asserted,  but  it  is  silently  implied ; 
and  implied,  too,  upon  the  curious  plea,  that  we  know  nothing 
of  God!  Do  we  know  any  thing  of  Necessity?  Is  death 
preferable  to  life,  or  can  a  philosophy  be  based  on  a  principle  of 
Universal  Death,  as  the  prime  mover  1  Then,  again,  we  are  told 
we  are  the  creatures  of  "  circumstances."  Here  is  a  whole 
population  of  these  dead,  eyeless,  earless,  brainless,  moving 
spectres.  Circumstances!  a  kind  of  heathen  gods,  no  doubt — 
a  system  of  polytheism,  which  would  degenerate  into  a  sort  of 
Egyptian  idolatry  in  the  course  of  a  century.  Creatures  of 
circumstances!  Any  thing  but  life  in  the  Creator!  What 
extreme  caution  is  employed  to  exclude  the  principle  of  Uni- 
versal Vitality  from  the  system !  Sometimes  it  is  necessity, 
sometimes  circumstances,  or  a  combination  of  circumstances — 
but  never,  never,  never  is  the  principle  of  universal  life  adopted 
as  a  basis.     Upon  this  latter  jji-inciple  we  take  our  stand. 

It  is  for  want  of  this  principle  of  universal  life  that  Owenism 
cannot  live.  It  reminds  us,  at  present, of  the  story  of  the  creation 
of  Adam.  It  appears  that  the  body  was  formed  first,  but  it  was  of 
no  use  alone.  It  could  not  mo\e.  It  lay  like  a  torpid  snake 
where  it  was  made,  until  "  God  breathed  into  its  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul."  In  these  few 
words  arc  comprised  an  epitome  of  the  whole  history  of  Owen- 
ism, if  ever  it  succeed.  It  is  also  said  of  darkness,  that  it 
existed  first;  but  of  what  use  was  it  till  light,  the  principle  of 
life,  asserted  its  supremacy  as  the  moving  principle?  The 
Owenites  maj' laugh  at  these  analogies;  we  use  them  not  as  au- 
thorities, but  as  illustrations. 

Owenism  is  susceptible  of  this  principle  of  life.  It  is  not 
positively,  but  rather  negatively  atheistical.  We  believe, 
indeed,  that  Mr.  Owen  himself  would  be  very  happy  to  see  the 
living  principle  called  into  vivid  action  within  his  original  and 
infinite  abyss  of  Necessity,  and  her  innumerable  offspring  of 
Circumstances.  But  the  particular  training  of  his  mind,  and 
his  experiences,  to  use  a  Methodist  phrase,  have  not  qualified 
his  mind  for  that  mission,  and  though  he  may  perceive  the 
policy,  he  does  not  perceive  the  natural  necessity  of  the  graft  of 
faith.  He  does  not  even  see  the  difference  between  universal 
and  sectarian  faith.  We  judge  from  his  lectures.  He  is  in  the 
transition  state  of  infidelity,  which  is  the  principle  of  destruc- 
tion in  respect  to  old  faiths,  but  not  a  principle  »f  union,  or 
gathering. 
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Owen  has  many  friends,  who  abjure  infidelity  as  a  principle 
of  action.  Mr.  Finch,  one  of  his  ablest  and  most  devoted 
adherents,  has  frequently  attempted  to  engraft  the  Social 
System  upon  the  stock  of  Christianity.  We  have  read  mth 
pleasure  his  late  letters  in  the  New  INIoral  World  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  we  have  read  the  editorial  remark,  which  says  that 
the  Editor  "  does  not  know  to  what  conclusions  Mr.  Finch  may 
come,  but  it  is  evident,  from  what  he  has  already  said,  that 
Christianity  is  of  no  use  whatever."  This  is  what  Mr.  Finch 
himself  partly  acknowledges,  but  he  desires  to  make  it  of 
use  as  an  element  of  human  society,  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  of  which  it  constitutes  the  very  spinal  mari'ow,  running 
do\?n  the  back-bone  of  time  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
But  let  Mr.  Finch  proceed.  There  is  no  fear  of  success — 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time.  The  demonstrations  of  science 
and  of  sober  reason,  combined  with  the  evidences  of  human 
testimony,  are  not  to  be  put  down  by  a  superficial  philo- 
sophy, which  the  learned  have  now  almost  entirel.y  aban- 
doned, and  left,  like  their  old  clothes,  to  be  worn  as  usual 
by  those  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  wear  better.  We 
niKst  now  have  breadth  of  colouring,  a  wide  expansion,  a  uni- 
versality, of  vision,  a  universal  principle  of  life,  and  a  plan 
of  Providence ;  and  instead  of  making  schemes  and  plans  of 
our  own,  our  whole  business  must  be  to  discover  the  plan 
of  Providence  respecting  Human  Society  from  the  analogies  of 
history  and  of  general  science. 

This  is  the  object  of  the  Shepherd.  The  Editor,  therefore, 
npeaks  not  of  himself,  and  does  not  wish  to  be  personified  in  the 
discussion  of  such  high  matters.  He  is  not  the  Shepherd :  he 
is  merely  the  Editor.  The  Shepherd  is  the  Principle  of  Uni- 
versal Life.  In  his  name  we  write.  His  work  we  do — his 
commission  we  hold.  We  write  when  he  commands,  and  cease 
when  he  puts  his  interdict  upon  us.  We  are  passive,  and  wish 
to  be  so,  Btit  the  work  of  human  progression  can  never  stop, 
and  we  are  always  glad  when  we  have  a  post  assigned  us  for 
urging  it  on. 

We  are  materialists,  in  so  far  as  we  work  with  materials ;  but 
we  do  not  consider  lumps  of  dirt  as  first  principles.  The 
strongest  elements  of  Nature  are  those  which  seem  to  be  nothing 
at  all.  Vanity  itself,  which  is  the  very  type  of  nothingness,  is 
one  of  the  most  puissant  principles  that  we  know  of.  What 
can  be  more  substantial  than  a  stone,  or  a  greater  reality  than  a 
brick  ?  yet  they  are  poor,  helpless  things,  when  an  idea  or  a  pas- 
sion takes  hold  of  them.  Your  somethings  are  mere  nothings, 
but  your  nothings  are  powerful  realities — autocrats,  whose  au- 
thority there  is  no  gainsaying.  These  nothings  we  deal  with, 
and  verily,  we  will  kick  your  somethings  about,  like  so  many 
rotten  turnips  and  frost-bitten  potatoes,  if  you  do  not  acknow- 
ledge that  the  nothings  are  somethings,  and  the  somethings 
mere  nothings. 

In  this  volume  of  the  Shepherd,  we  mean  to  give  an  abstract 
of  all  the  principal  Social  Systems  that  have  been  proposed  to 
the  world — such  as  those  of  Plato,  More,  Campanella,  St.  Simon, 
Fourier,  and  Owen.  The  reader  will  then  have  it  in  his  power, 
within  the  boards  of  one  book,  to  form  a  very  accurate  estimate 
of  the  value  of  each,  and,  perhaps,  to  fill  up  the  "  vacua"'  of 
one,  by  the  tuberosities  of  another.  But  we  shall,  in  an  espe- 
cial manner,  come  into  contact,  sometimes  collision,  with 
Owenism;  and  the  principle  upon  which  we  shall  be  guided  in 
treating  of  this  system  is — the  most  fervent  respect  for  Mr. 
Owen,  as  a  man — respect,  also,  for  his  system,  as  a  beau-ideal 
of  social  mechanical  morality — but  in  respect  to  Imagination, 
and  all  its  charming  offspring,  we  must  treat  the  system  as  a 
vacuum  which  Nature  abhors,  and  wliich  must  be  filled  up. 
Imagination  is  too  strong  to  be  put  do-wn.  It  is  the  strongest 
power  in  Nature.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  living  being.  If  it 
is  not  a  reality,  as  some  people  choose  to  express  themselves,  it 
is  at  least  the  father,  the  creator  of  realities,  and  therefore 
above,  beyond,  greater  than,  a  realit.y.  All  progress  is  moved 
by  it — all  being  is  elevated  by  it — rudeness  is  polished  bv  it — 
it'beautifies  deformity,  and  makes  beauty  more  enchanting — it  il- 
luminates darkness,  and  makes  light  itself  more  visible — it  alle- 
viates pain,  and  enhances  pleasure — and,  whenever  it  is  actively 
engaged,  either  in  productive  industry,  or  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  fine  arts,  or  in  the  working  vut  of  the  inspirations  of  a  univer- 


sal faith,  it  is  sure  to  be  productive  of  pleasurable  sensations  both 
to  ourselves  and  others.  In  these  three  departments  we  claim 
for  it  free  scope,  and  that  free  scope  it  cannot  have  in  any  system 
of  doctrine  now  taught  in  the  world.  The  poets  are  the"  only 
priests  who  offer  a  free  and  a  willing  sacrifice  to  the  God  ;  but 
their  native  inspiration  is  too  often  exasperated  by  the  blow-pipe 
of  a  fretful  sectarianism,  or  extinguishedbythefire-damp  of  lurid 
infidelit}'.  The  Mab  of  Shelley  is  the  high-priestess  of  Nature, 
and  the  Satan  of  Heraud  is  the  personification  of  moral  and 
intellectual  liberty'.  They  are  far  above  the  spirit  of  the  age  to 
which  they  are  addressed;  but  it  would  be  a  pity  to  bring  down 
such  imaginative  minds  to  the  level  of  the  ^'ulgar,  if  by  any 
possibility  the  vulgar  mind  could  be  elevated  to  their's,  or  im- 
pregnated by  their  thoughts. 

We  had  just  finished  the  preceding  paragraph  on  the  19th 
of  June,  when  the  news  (it  was  a  false  report,  but  only  a  few 
hours  too  early)  from  the  city  reached  us,  of  the  deatli  of  the 
late  King,  and  the  commencement  of  a  female  reign.  It  is  with 
no  small  pleasure  we  reflect  that  the  third  \olume  of  the 
Shepherd  appears  under  the  shadow  of  a  woman's  wing.  We 
have  always  regarded  woman  as  the  representative  of  the  moral 
department  of  Nature  ;  as  the  end  of  progress,  whicli  finishes 
in  the  emancipation  of  her  sex,  and  in  the  full  de\elopmcnt 
of  her  peculiar  excellencies.  These  being  cultivated  by  the 
male,  and  reflected  upon  him,  at  the  same  time  elevate  his  cha- 
racter b\'  his  participation  of  the  feminine  virtues,  which  must 
ultimately  put  a  check  upon  the  horrid  brawls  of  intellect, 
and  the  savage  contentions  of  physical  outrage,and  international 
warfare.  This  typical  character  of  woman  is  not  a  conceit, 
it  is  a  principle  of  Nature.  It  was  in  following  out  this  prin- 
ciple rather  too  eagerly  ("he  that'believeth  shall  not  make 
haste,")  that  the  St.  Simonians,  imder  Enfantin,  one  of  the 
most  splendid  doctrinists  of  the  age,  amused  the  French,  and 
confounded  themselves,  by  looking  out  for  what  they  called  the 
Free  woman,  the  representative  of  the  aspect  materiel  of  in- 
dustry and  production.  They  longed  to  find  such  a  woman  ; 
the  very  existence  of  their  doctrine  and  system  depended  on 
such  a  woman.  They  could  not  find  her — a  sad  confiitation  of 
the  prejudgment  of  those  who  [assert  that  impostors  are  easily 
found,  when  a  people  is  prepared  to  receive  them.  Here  was 
a  people,  here  was  a  \acant  seat  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  But 
neither  France  nor  England  could  funii.sh  an  occupant.  To 
England  they  all  looked  for  such  a  character.  Their  doctrine 
taught  them  that  England  must  produce  her.  Na}%  even  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Owen  in  Paris,  who  are  now  eager  for  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  French  capital,  and  wliom  he  has  sadly  disap- 
pointed by  his  indifference  to  their  earnest  invitation,  look  also 
to  England  for  the  personification  of  the  female  principle  in  a 
woman.  Their  mode  of  reasoning  is  different  fi-om  that  of  the 
St.  Simonians  but  the  two  facts  are  the  same.  Now,  all  Eng- 
land, the^very  government  of  England,  is  womanized.  We  are 
not  augm-s,  neither  do  Ave  regard  omens,  especially  those  on  a 
small  scale,  when  we  are  treating  of  great  matters,  but  we  like 
to  trace  analogies  upon  a  large  scale,  when  we  are  treating  of 
large  subjects,  and  now  we  say  to  both  St.  Simonians  and 
Owenians,  now  is  your  time,  seek  out  this  woman,  for  the  spirit 
of  woman  has  now  ascended  the  throne  of  England. 

Is  there  a  woman  in  England  who  can  represent  her  sex  ? 
If  there  be,  let  her  come  forth,  for  be  assured  that  until  she 
api^ear,  there  is  no  salvation  even  for  man.  It  is  needless  to 
reproach  man  for  not  doing  woman's  work.  He  cannot.  He 
is  not  a  woman  ;  woman  has  a  work  of  her  own  to  do.  She  has 
her  own  feelings,  she  only  can  express  them  ;  she  has  her  own 
wrongs,  she  only  can  describe  them.  Man  is  waiting  for 
woman,  and  actually  fighting  with  man,  because  woman  doei 
not  intervene  to  terminate  the  quaiTel. 

We  have  many  clever  women  amongst  us  -  but  what  are 
they  ?  Gossips,  who  can  prate  well,  sj-rens,  who  can  sing  well, 
and  blue  stockings  ,who  can  Avrite  well  on  everything  but  salva- 
tion— women,  who  WTite  for  personal  fame,  for  money,  or  merely 
to  give  vent  to  their  own  vagaries.  But  there  is  scarcely  a 
A^oman  amongst  them  who  An-ites  for  any  great  social  purpose, 
in  whom  the  selfish  principle  is  absorbed  in  the  social,  and  who 
seems  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  her  fair  fame  for  a  time, 
that  she  may  ameliorate  the  condition  of  her  sex  and  species. 
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They  are  either  not  conscious  of  their  degradation,  or  they 
want  the  moral  courage  to  assert  their  rights.  Talent  is  not 
a  wanting.  It  is  the  faith  in  the  moral  progression,  and  final 
destiny  of  the  species  that  they  lack. 

THE  STATE  OF  RELIGION. 


It  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine  the  state  of  religion  in  a 
country,  especially  in  a  Protestant  country,  where  such  a  variety 
of  sects  and  opinions  are  to  be  found.  If  ve  give  credit  to  the 
magazine  reports  of  the  Home  Missionaries,  and  Church  Ex- 
tensionists,  there  must  be  a  considerable  increase  3'early  added 
to  the  ranks  of  the  faithful,  and  a  great  revival  of  faith  in  the 
land.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  credit  the  statements  of  Social- 
ists and  Infidels,  and  political  agitators,  there  is  a  large  slaugh- 
ter of  chiu-ch-gamc  committed  every  _year  by  these  theological 
and  metaphysical  sportsmen,  which  is  gradually  weakening  the 
strength  of  the  church,  by  thinning  its  ranks,  and  drying  up  its 
sources  of  nourishment.  The  statistics  of  religion  cannot  be 
depended  upon.  The  reports  arc  generally  drawn  up  by  inte- 
rested parties,  and  small  Dissenters  use  no  small  craft  in  making 
themselves  appear  larger  than  Providence  has  ordained  them. 
Thus  chapels  and  congregations  have  Ijeen  inserted  in  official 
reports  which  had  ceased  to  exist  as  such,  before  the  reports 
were  printed. 

But  the  number  of  churches  and  of  attendants  is  a  trifle, 
compared  to  the  vital  question  of  the  state  of  religion.  The 
motives  to  chiu-ch-going,  in  more  than  one  half  of  the  popula- 
tion, are  very  suspicious,  and  certainly  by  no  means  religious. 
Not  long  ago  we  heard  a  gentleman  confess,  that  he  liad  a 
family  who  had  no  relieiou  at  all,  but  were  regular  church- 
goers. When  they  return,  thej'  mimic  the  preacher,  imitate 
his  tones,  criticise  his  discourse,  ridicule  his  looks  and  his  atti- 
tudes, and  pour  out  torrents  of  abuse  upon  the  music.  But 
still,  he  said,  they  go  to  church,  chiefly  because  other  people 
go — they  go  to  see,  and  to  be  seen  -,  to  spend  the  time,  and  per- 
haps to  avoid  the  reproach  of  avowed  Deism,  or  something 
worse.  This  class  of  people  is  \ery  numerous.  They  would 
worship  the  Devil,  if  it  were  fashionable.  They  are  mostly 
ladies ;  and  two-thirds  at  the  least,  perhaps  three-foiurths  of  the 
church-goers  of  London,  are  females.  It  is  not  unconnnon  to 
see  several  adjoining  seats  filled  with  women,  witliout  a  single 
male  convoy. 

We  have  made  the  same  observation  in  Exeter  Ha  1,  at  the 
religious  meetings  in  May.  They  are  certainly  splendid  assem- 
blages at  times.  Compared  to  a  Radical  public  meeting  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  where  there  are  no  forms  to  sit  upon,  and 
where  the  people  crowd  around  the  platform,  and  stew  one 
another,  with  their  hats  on  their  heads,  and  their  hands  cau- 
tiously keeping  guard  in  their  pockets,  the  difference,  in  point 
of  comfort,  order,  and  respectability,  must  make  a  deep  im- 
pression on  those  who  have  witnessed  both.  The  room  is,  we 
believe,  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  frequently  crowded 
in  the  holy  month  of  Jlay,  and  then  we  have  observed  that 
ladies'  bonnets  seem  to  floor  the  wide  expanse  of  space  before 
the  chair,  leaving  only  a  few  dark  openings,  in  which  appear  the 
uncovered  heads  and  sable-coloured  shoulders  of  an  obliging 
male,  who  has  condescended  to  escort  a  bouquet  of  females. 
The  Hall  presented  such  a  sight  as  this  when  O'SuUivan  and 
JIacghee  made  their  last  appeal  at  the  Great  Protestant  Meet- 
ing in  Maj'.  This  was  an  exciting  occasion.  Some  of  the  May 
meetings  are  but  thinly  attended. 

Tlie  best  criterion  for  determining  the  power  of  religion  is 
the  fimds,  which  are  raised  upon  the  voluntarj'  principle. 
These  are  certainly  in  a  prosperous  and  growing  condition. 
The  Bible  Society  raised  upwards  of  £1 08,000  last  year,  and  the 
London  Missionary  £64,000.  When  we  consider  the  vast  num- 
ber of  spiritual  taxes  that  are  levied  upon  the  people  b^^  the 
Religious  Parliaments  of  Exeter  Hall,  one  is  astonished  to  find 
that  a  single  society  can  call  in  its  hundreds  of  pounds  from  a 
single  congregation.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  last  con- 
tributions to  the  Missionary  Society  from  some  of  the  London 
chapels.  We  do  not  pick  them,  but  read  right  on,  omitting 
only  the  odd  shillings  and  pence:— 


Orange  Street £116 

Paddington 20 

Peckham 172 

Pimlico 68 

Poultry  Chapel  200 

Queen  Street,  Radcliffe 25 

Sion  Chapel 22 

Silver  Street 80 

Spa  Fields 33 

Stepney  182 

Stockwell 140 

Stoke  Newington 55 

Surrey  Chapel  (Ladies) Ill 

Tabernacle 215 

New  Tabernacle 154  &c. 

This  is  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  London  and  its  vicinity,  be- 
ginning about  the  middle  at  the  letter  O  ;  and  these  are  only 
the  contributions  for  one  single  society.  We  know  nothing  in 
the  political  world  to  parallel  this,  except  the  "  rint,"  and 
there  is  a  religious  principle  at  the  bottom  of  it,  for  O'Connell 
takes  care  to  season  all  his  speeches  with  the  extreme  unction 
of  the  church — '•  Without  faith  ye  can  do  nothing."  Aieyou 
sorry  that  it  is  so,  reader?  You  may  just  as  well  be  sony  that 
the  earth  moves  round  the  sun,  and  that  a  day  is  only  twenty- 
four  hours  long.  Your  business  is  to  study  the  laws  of  Natme, 
not  to  legislate  for  Nature.  It  is  an  eternal  law  of  Nature, 
that  faith  shall  rule  the  world,  and  if  men  cannot  get  a  good 
faith,  they  will  take  up  with  a  bad  one. 

But  what  is  all  their  zeal  doing,  and  \vhere  are  its  fmits  to 
be  seen  ?  Reader,  if  thou  imaginest  that  Nature  ever  does  any 
thing  in  vain  upon  so  large  a  scale  as  this,  or  even  upon  an  in- 
significant scale,  thou  hast  some  philosophy  to  learn  yet.  Per- 
haps thou  dost  not  contribute  to  these  societies ;  perhaps  thou 
dost  not  read  their  reports,  and  knowest  nothing  of  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  for  this  reason  thou,  perhaps,  imaginest  that  they 
are  of  no  use.  It  is  thus  that  the  religious  world  also  judge  of 
the  movements  of  the  irreligious.  There  are  few  men  so 
universalized  in  their  views  of  Nature,  as  to  admit  that  their 
opponents  are  of  any  use  to  society.  We  have  no  such  preju- 
dices. We  think  the  Bible,  Missionary,  and  I'ract  Societies 
eminently  useful,  especially  the  latter,  in  foreign  countries. 
The  little  tracts  do  wonders  abroad,  in  breaking  in  upon  the 
strongholds  of  Pagan  idolatry.  The  missionaries  are  opening 
up  channels  of  communication  between  all  the  scattered  tribes 
of  humanity ;  and  the  Bible  Society  is  collating  their  different 
languages,  and  presenting  to  each,  in  his  own  tongue,  the  only 
respectable  history  of  the  human  race  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  world.  Whether  it  be  literally  correct  or  not,  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose  at  present.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  mankind 
should  have  common  ideas  upon  such  a  subject.  But  the  dis- 
coveries of  science,  especially  of  Egyptian  archaeology,  are 
bearing  so  powerfully  at  present  upon  the  Old  Testament  his- 
tory', and  producing  such  marvellous  confirmations  of  its 
general  accuracy,  that  for  some  years  past,  especially  since  the 
discoveries  of  Young,  Champollion,  Rosellini,  Letronne,  and 
others,  opposition  has  been  entirely  hushed,  and  the  question 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  historical  records  of  the  Bible  set 
almost  at  rest.  The  principal,  if  not  the  only  field  of  battle  at 
present  is  the  account  of  the  creation,  and  that  is  not  historj% 
Ijut  revelation.  The  distinction  is  of  great  importance.  Geo- 
logy will  force  it  upon  the  world.  The  coincidence  between 
old  Moses  and  new  science  is  Aery  remarkable,  considering  the 
antiquity  of  the  former.  Moses  begins  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale,  at  darkness  and  chaos  •,  thence  he  rises  by  gradation  to 
the  highest  order  of  being.  Science  confirms  this.  The  chief 
point  on  which  the  two  quaiTel  at  present  is  the  word  "  rfay." 
It  is  lucky  that  there  is  a  difference.  It  is  fortunate,  also,  for 
the  same  reason,  that  there  are  chronological  errors  and  histori- 
cal contradictions  in  the  Bible;  for  if  the  letter  were  faultless, 
the  spirit  might  be  overlooked,  and  conservatism  might  succeed 
in  preserving  old  relics  of  superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies  for 
ever.  The  spirit  of  progress  lies  in  the  blunders  and  the  mys- 
teries. These  are  the  whip  and  the  spur  which  goad  on  the 
stationaries. 

Of  this  book  the  Bible  Society  of  London  has  dispersed 
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between  ten  and  eleven  millions  since  its  first  institution.  The 
greater  proportion  of  these  are  sold.  Of  tracts  relating  to  this 
book,  the  Tract  Society  has  distributed  upwards  of  sixteen  mil- 
lions ^^thin  the  last  year ;  and  the  three  Missionary  Societies, 
viz.,  the  London,  'Wesle3'an,  and  Baptist,  have  levied  an  income 
of  £151,038  during  the  same  period,  for  the  support  of  mission- 
aries and  missionary  stations  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  propa- 
gate the  contents  of  this  book.  The  total  voluntary  income  of 
the  five  societies,  for  the  last  twelve  months,  was  £270,000,  and 
rapidly  increasing.     This  amount  is  doubled  b^'  the  sales. 

If  we  are  asked  our  opinion  of  the  fruits  of  these  societies, 
we  reply,  that  any  thing  which  tends  to  approximate  the  inha- 
bitants of  heathen  countries  to  those  of  civilized  and  Christian 
nations,  is  a  universal  good ;  for  unanimity  is  always  a  blessing, 
independent  of  trutli  or  error.  This  approximation  may  take 
place,  either  by  infidelizing  the  heathen,  in  respect  to  their  o^ni 
religion,  as  has  already  been  done  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
India,  or  by  Christianizing  them,  ,'is  has  been  done  to  a  very 
small  extent.  In  either  case  a  considerable  barrier  of  super- 
stition has  been  removed,  and  to  all  appearance  there  is  at  this 
present  moment  over  the  whole  world,  a  universal  spirit  of  dis- 
affection arising,  which  is  playing  fearful  havoc  with  olden  sys- 
tems. The  rising  generations  are  refusing  to  do  those  dirty 
jobs  in  which  their  fathers  have  gloried,  and  our  Christian 
missionaries  are  encouraging  them  in  rebellion.  An  Indian  mis- 
sionary (Mr.  Crisp)  at  the  last  May  meeting,  speaking  of  the 
supineness,  and  even  ojjposition  of  the  natives  to  their  estab- 
lished religion,  says, 

"  But  one  of  the  most  painful  circumstances  connected  with 
this  system  is  the  great  car  feasts.  By  whom  is  tlie  car  pre- 
pared.^ Is  it  by  the  spontaneous  contributions  of  the  natives? 
Is  the  power  vested  entirely  in  their  hands,  of  making  all  the 
arrangements  winch  are  intended  to  give  an  imposing  effect  to 
idolatry?  No;  when  a  feast  is  anticipated,  a  public  document 
is  sent  to  the  "  Presence,"  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  to  the  chief 
magistrate,  stating  that  on  such  a  day,  and  at  such  an  hour,  a 
particular  feast  is  to  be  celebrated,  and  requesting  that  the 
money  necessary  may  be  granted ;  that  bamboos,  and  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  and  other  things  required  for  the  car,  may  by  com- 
pulsion be  supplied :  and  these  are  brought  in  by  compulsion 
from  the  surrounding  districts.  When  so  brought  in,  the  per- 
son engaged  in  preparing  the  car  for  the  feast,  is  the  local 
representative  of  the  British  Go\ernment,  and  he  it  is  who 
directs  the  zoorkmen  lohat  to  do.  The  whole  concern  is  regarded 
by  the  natives,  and  in  good  faith  it  really  is,  a  Government 
work.  When  tlie  car  has  been  thus  prepared,  by  whom,  up  to 
the  present  time,  have  the  poor  creatures  been  brought  together 
to  draw  it?  You  may  imagine,  and  many  do  suppose,  that 
such  is  the  zeal  of  the  Hindoos  for  their  idolatry,  that  when 
they  come  together  to  their  great  festivals,  they  are  all  anxious 
to  draw  this  car;  but  it  is  no  such  thing.  These  cars  have  all 
been  dra\Mi  by  persons  driven  in  by  a  peon  armed  •with  a  whip. 
I  testify  to  you  what  I  have  seen.  I  have  seen  them  hy  hun- 
dreds pass  the  gate  of  my  residence.  And  what  for?  that  they 
might  be  compelled  to  draw  the  idol  car.  And  after  they  have 
laid  hold  of  the  cables,  who  have  been  the  persons  to  urge  them 
onward?  The  Government  joeons,  with  long  canes,  which  they 
apply  to  those  that  seem  dilatory.  It  does,  indeed,  appear, 
from  the  memorial  lately  presented  to  the  Governor  of  Madras, 
that  in  consequence  of  a  lamentable  disaster  wlsicli  occurred  at 
the  Conjeveram  feast,  the  compulsory  attendance  of  the  natives 
i  j  no  longer  to  be  insisted  upon,  and  if  this  be  adhered  to,  most 
certainly  shall  we  rejoice.  But  the  system,  up  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  that  just  described  to  you." 

Thus  you  see  the  same  spirit  of  discontentment,  which  has 
shaken  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  Europe,  prevails  also  in 
India,  originating  also  in  the  same  cause — compulsory  rating 
a  id  personal  oppression.  Yet  still  the  people  of  India  are  at- 
tached to  their  religion  I  So  are  the  people  of  England  !  How 
is  this  to  be  explained  ?  In  the  same  manner  as  the  emptiness 
of  churches,  and  the  fulness  of  religious  Societies'  funds,  are 
to  be  reconciled.  The  popular  mind,  both  in  India  and  Europe, 
is  powerfully  propelled  towards  a  reformation,  not  a  destruction 
of  the  prevailing  religion.  Thus  a  writer  in  the  Asiatic  Journal 
discussing  the  question,],  whether  Christianity ,or  Deism  or,  re- 


formed Hindooism,  will  be  the  future  religion  of  Hindostan,  de- 
cidedly fixes  on  the  latter.  And  so  say  we  ;  and  Ave  say,  also,  that 
reformed  Islamism  will  be  the  futm-e  religion  of  Turkey, and  re- 
formed Christianity  of  Europe.  Butall  the^e  three  ai-c  one.  Every 
religion  contains  the  elements  of  the  everlasting  religion  of 
Nature,  and,  hy  progressing,  as  certainly  arrives  at  final  truth, 
as  a  river,  by  progressing,  anives  at  the  sea.  It  matters  not 
which  way  the  river  runs,  to  the  sea  it  goes.  Carrj-  out  any  re- 
ligion j'ou  please  to  its  ultimate  principles,  and  you  find  it 
vibrate  in  unison  with  Nature's  universal  and  e\  erlasting  laws. 
No  religion  has  ever  yet  been  destroj^ed  ;  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  is  all  alive  in  Catholicism,  and  will  live  for 
ever  in  Pantheism. 

Religion  is  progressing  in  wai'dly ;  and  by  pushing  any  religion 
inward  to  the  heart  and  soul,  away  from  outward  fomis  and 
ceremonies,  you  arrive  at  the  true  religion  of  Paradise — Uni- 
versal brotherhood,  Universal  faith,  the  religion  of  Nature  and 
the  God  of  Nature.  But  the  theology  of  the  most  civilized  and 
scientific  people  must  necessarily  take  the  lead  in  the  work  of 
progression. 

THE   TRANSCENDENTALIST'S    DIALOGUES. 
No.  L 


[Note. — The  object  of  these  dialogues  is  chiefly  to  lead  to  a  ne- 
gative or  hypothetical  result.  They  are  designed  chiefly  to 
show  the  absurdities  of  the  common-sense  school,  who  fancj-, 
by  their  own  uncultivated  arguments,  that  they  are  able  to 
discourse  on  the  most  abstract  subjects.  I  intend  to  exhil^it 
the  contradictions,  to  which  tlieir  definitions,  &c.,  inevitably 
lead,  and  occasionally   to  give   hints  of    a     higher   philo- 

pV.-t.]  

A    DIALOGUE    ON    "  THE    ONE." 

Scene. — Transcendenfalist  sitting  at  a  table  loith  a  newspaper. 

Trans. — And  so  it  will  appear  again  !  The  good  old  Shep- 
herd will  be  published  again ;  The  best  news  contained  in  this 
paper. 

Enter  Materialist. 

Oh,  here  you  are,  my  good  ^Materialist ;  here  is  a  piece  of  neivs 
for  you.     The  Shepherd  is  coming  out  again. 

Mat, — Indeed  ;  then,  I  assure  you,  I  am  very  glad  of  it. 

Trans. — How  so  !  A  Materialist  rejoiced  at  the  re-appear- 
ance of  the  Shepherd  ? 

Mat. — Why  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  been  reflecting  on  a 
conversation  we  had  together  last  March,  and  I  find  that  a  man 
may  be  an  Idealist,  and  not  be  so  very  absmd  a  creature  after 
all.  In  short,  I  am  not  such  an  of-course  Materialist  as  I  used 
to  be. 

Trans. — Then,  you  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  Materialist  altoge- 
ther. Ah,  I  little  thought  when  I  sent  that  dialogue  to  the  Shep- 
herd that  it  would  be  the  last  paper  that  would  appear  there. 

]\[at. — Now  I'll  tell  you  a  plan.  You  know  we  still  differ  on 
certain  points  ;  suppose  we  meet,  and  discuss  now  and  then,  on 
sjme  philosophical  subject,  and  occasionally  send  our  dialogues 
to  the  Shepherd. 

Trans. — I  have  not  the  slightest  objection,  provided  the 
Editor  is  kind  enough  to  insert  them  ;  and  as  there  is  no  time 
like  the  present,  let  us  have  a  discussion  now.  Here  is  a  slate 
hung  up  against  the  wall ;  on  it  I  will  write.    (T.  writes). 

AXIOM. 

Every  ivord  that  is  not  sheer  nonsense,  has  a  signif  cation. 

Mat. — Come  !     That  is  profound  !     Well,  I  agree  to  that ! 

Trans. — My  dear  friend,  if  every  one  had  been  aware  of  that 
sentence,  numberless  religious  discussions  would  have  been 
saved.  But  now  I  will  write  a  word.  (Writes  "  ONE."J 
There,  that  is  a  word,  and  must  have  a  signification  as  well  as 
others. 

il/a^— Of  course  !  And  a  signification  most  easy  to  find. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  one  piece  of  wood. 

Trans. — Is  that  a  single  atom,  or  is  it  composed  of  a  number 
of  particles  ? 

Mat. — Hem  !  It  is  six  inches  square.  It  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  particles. 
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Trans. — In  other  words,  it  is  an  apc;r<?gate  of  particles,  and 
to  this  aggregate  you  give  the  name  of  on<?,  just,  as  we  say  o>ie 
army,  oii€  mob,  tlioiigh  we  know  that  there  are  mant/  individuals 
in  the  amiy  and  the  mob.  Thus,  it  would  seem,  thii  piece 
of  wood  is  at  the  same  time  wia7«y  and  one  ;  many,  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  its  particles,  one,  if  we  regard  their  combina- 
tion. 

Mai. — Exactly.     Few  would  diflfer  on  this  point. 

Trans. — Now,  can  you  fancy  some  explosion  taking  place  , 
and  their  i>articles  being  separated  and  scattered  ? 

Afat. — Certainly.  This  happens  to  a  certain  extent  every 
time  a  violent  explosion  happens. 

Trans. — Then  the  piece  of  wood,  considered  as  a  one,  would 
be  destroj'ed  •,  but  the  component  particles  would  not  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Maf. — No.  In  other  words,  the  union  would  cease,  and  the 
particles]  would  exist  in  a  separate  state. 

Trans. — The  wwny  would  still  continue,  but  the  one  would  be 
annihilated.  Now,  supposing  the  piece  of  wood  again  to  be  one 
imited  whole,  if  we  destroyed  all  the  component  particles,  would 
the  one  piece  exist  ? 

^fat. — What,  after  every  particle  was  destroyed  ?  Of  course 
not !     What  trifling  questions  3'ou  ask  ! 

Trails. — Perhaps  so.  But  let  us  see  the  result.  The  many 
is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  one,  but  the  one  is  not  ne- 
cessxry  to  the  existence  of  the  many. 

Mat. — Stay,  stay  ;  the  multitude  of  particles  could  not  exist, 
did  not  one  single  particle  exist.  The  many  is  itself  but  a  mul- 
titude of  oh?*.  Each  of  these  o«?s  has  a  separate  existence  of 
its  own,  and  it  is  on  the  existence  of  these,  that  that  of  the 
many  depends. 

Trans. — So,  then,  it  appears,  that  there  are  two  significations 
to  tlie  word,  "  one.' '  In  the  first  sense,  it  means  an  union  of  a 
multitude,  in  the  second  signification,  each  of  the  particles 
whicli  constitute  the  multitude,  is  in  itself  a  one. 

Mat. — Yes,  and  we  might  distinguish  them   by  the  words 
"  One  of  composition,"    "  One  of  ultimate  division,''    And  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  "One  of  ultimate  division'' is  the  purer  "o>ie" 
of  the  two,  for  it  is  one  without  being  many,  while  the  "  one'^  of 
composition  is  at  the  same  time  many  and  one. 

Trans. — Good.  Now  we  see  the  aggregate  one  every  day  ; 
as,  for  instance,  j'our  piece  of  wood.  This  aggregate  one  may , 
as  we  well  know,  be  lesolved  into  a  many.  Now  have  we  ever 
seen  the  one,  which  is  the  result  of  ultimate  division,  and  which 
is  so  pure  a  one  that  it  cannot  be  resolved  into  many  ? 

Mat. — No,  we  never  saw  it ;  but  it  is  plain  that  it  does  exist. 
Thus  I  have  not  instruments  fine  enough  to  reduce  this  wood  to 
itsfiltimate  particles,  nor  eyes  acute  enough  to  perceive  them 
after  the  division,  but  still  I  am  induced  to  infer  their  existence, 
nor  do  I  think  the  infinite  divisibility  of  space  any  argument 
against  it. 

Trans. — There  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you.  Although 
space  be  infinitely  indivisible,  and  hence  theoretically  every 
particle  is  infinitely  divisible,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  parti- 
cles are  aclitally  so.  For  we  can  readily  conceive  of  a  body 
occupying  a  certain  quantity  of  space,  and  yet  being  self- 
existing. 

]\rat. — Of  course  ;  and  we  must  come  to  that  at  last :  for  the 
existence  of  every  body  must  depend  on  the  existence  of  its 
parts — the  existence  of  these  parts  on  that  of  their  smaller 
parts,  till  we  come  to  ultimate  particles,  whose  existence  depends 
on  nought  but  themselves,  that  is,  are  self-subsisting. 

Trans. — I  see ;  but  you  do  not  arrive  at  these  ultimate  parti- 
cles by  the  evidence  of  your  senses,  but  by  a  process  of  infe- 
rence. 

Mat. — Exactly,  and  by  a  very  just  process;  for  if  the  exis- 
tence of  one  thing  depends  on  that  of  another,  and  the  existence 
of  that  other  depends  on  that  of  a  third,  we  must  come  at 
length  to  a  thing  selt-subsisting,  or  our  whole  fabric  will  fall  for 
want  of  a  foundation. 

Trans. — Very  good  ;  but  the  form,  colour,  &c,  of  this  particle 
are  unknown. 

Mat. — Oh,  certainly,  it  has  never  been  perceived  by  our 
senses  ;  it  is  too  minute. 

Trans.-— JivLe,  but  we  arc  to  consider  that  as  no  argument 


against  its  existence,  but  rather  a  proof  of  the  imperfection  of 
our  faculties,  or  scientific  machines. 

Mat. — That  is  precisely  my  view. 

Trans. — Then  let  us  call  the  ultimate  particle  of  this  piece 
of  wood  X,  and  let  us  try  if,  liy  a  reasoning  process,  we  can 
discover  what  qualities  X  possesses.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
self-subsisting,  and.  with  a  number  of  other  particles  which  arc 
equally  self-subsisting,  composes  this  piece  of  wood.  Does  it 
occupy  any  portion  of  space  ? 

Mat. ~0h,  yes,  certainly,  for  as  the  piece  of  wood  occupies 
space,  the  particle  which  arises  by  division  must  occupy  space 
also,  though  a  very  small  portion. 

Trans. — Then  I'll  write  as  follows: — X  is  a  self-existing 
bod}',  co-existing  with  other  self-subsisting  bodies,  and  occupying 
a  portion  of  space. 

Mai. — That  seems  right  enough. 

Trans. — As  other  bodies  exist  with  it,  it  is  very  evident  that 
it  occupies  only  a  portion  of  space,  and  not  the  whole  abyss. 

Mat. — Quite  clear.  It  is  self-evident  that  only  a  portion  of 
space  is  occupied. 

Trans. — If  X  only  occupies  a  portion  of  space,  it  must  be 
bounded  in  space,  and  tliat  which  is  bounded  in  space  has  a 
form. 

J\faf. — Yes,  yes;  X  has  some  form  or  other ;  what  form  iu 
particular  I  do  not  know. 

Trans. — And  to  constitute  a  form  {i.  e.  the  form  of  a  body), 
it  is  necessary,  not  onh"  that  a  body  should  exist,  but  also  that 
it  should  be  enclosed.  Thus  a  plane  figure  {e.  g.  a  triangle)  is 
formed  by  one  part  of  a  surface  bounding  another."  And  if 
form  is  necessary  to  a  body,  and  a  boundary  is  necessary  to 
constitute  a  form,  it  follows  that  X  is  not  self-existing,  as  tlie 
subsistence  of  the  bodies  which  bound  it  are  necessary  to  its  own 
existence.  And  hence  we  find  that  our  proposition  respecting 
the  ultimate  particle  leads  to  a  contradiction. 

Mat. — It  appears  so,  indeed,  and  I  will  reflect  further  on  this 
matter.  But  time  grows  late,  I  will  bid  you  adieu  for  the 
present.  Next  time  we  meet,  we  will  discom-se  further  on  "  the 
One."  THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST. 


*  Shepherd,  vol.  ii.  page  52. 


CURIOUS  SPECIMEN  OF  INDIAN  IMPOSTURE. 
From  Lieutenant  Bacon's  Hindostan.    London :  AV.  H.  Alien 

and  Co.,  1837. 
A.AIONG  the  lower  orders  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  men 
who  can  counterfeit  so  skilfully  the  semblance  of  death  as  to 
deceive  even  a  medical  man,  until  the  hand  is  applied  either  to 
the  heart  or  pulse.  These  men  are  frequently  at  very  great 
pains  to  acquire  this  faculty,  and  practise  it  for  many  pui-poses. 
It  serves  sometimes  as  a  means  of  concealment,  but  more  fre- 
quently it  is  made  available  for  the  purjiose  of  imposition. 

The  imitator  of  death  is  laid  upon  a  charpahi,  or  light  native 
bed,  and  being  painted  as  if  covered  ^vith  wounds  and  bi-uises, 
he  is  carried  in  a  state  of  complete  nudity  to  the  house  of  an 
European  magistrate,  or  other  civil  functionary;  here  a  pitiable 
story  is  related  of  his  havuig  been  murdered  in  some  remote 
village,  and  with  bitter  tears  and  lamentations  the  magistrate  is 
entreated  to  send  officers  to  make  official  investigation  of  the 
case,  and  if  possible  to  bring  the  perpetrators  to  an  expiation  of 
the  outrage.  In  the  mean  time,  the  friends  of  the  unfortunate 
murdered  man,  having  excited  the  compassionate  interest  of  the 
Englishman,  or  some  of  the  inmates  of  his  house,  solicit  11 
gratuity  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  ftnieral,  for  which 
they  aver  that  they  have  no  means ;  and  if  the  trick  be  ne^v  to 
the  beholders,  an  ample  shower  of  donations  will  most  likely 
be  afforded  to  the  poor  bereaved  creatures.  The  moment  their 
object  is  secured,  the  sorrowing  family  withdraw,  carrying  with 
them  the  corpse  of  their  deceased  relative,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
is  out  of  bight  of  the  house  where  the  imposition  has  been 
practised,  returns  to  the  mortal  world,  and  again  condescends 
to  make  use  of  his  limbs,  taking  care  to  appropriate  an  ade- 
quate share  of  the  bounty  which  his  ingenmty  has  purchased. 
Having  then  cleansed  loimself  from  the  stains  and  artificial 
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wounds,  the  whole  party  disperse,  to  avoid  apprehension  when 
the  fraud  is  detected, 

I  was  once  staying  at  the  house  of  a  civilian,  when  one  of 
his  iervants  came  in  and  reported  that  a  murdered  man  had 
been  brought  to  the  door  by  a  party  of  his  friends,  in  the  man- 
ner related  above.  He  intimated  at  the  same  time,  that,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  strangers,  he  was  suspicious  of  their 
statement,  and  believed  the  dead  man  to  be  a  counterfeit.  We 
went  out,  and  found  a  squalid-looking  corpse,  with  two  or  three 
wounds  upon  the  chest,  and  with  many  marks  of  violence  about 
other  parts  of  the  person. 

The  bed  upon  which  the  body  lay  extended  was  placed  upon 
the  ground,  and  all  around  it  squatted  the  relatives  and  friends 
who  owned  it,  howling,  screaming,  and  gr«aning  with  a  touching 
emphasis,  ivhich  would  ha\e  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  most 
obdurate.  My  friend  approached  to  examine  the  body,  but  was 
assailed  with  a  thousand  importunities  not  to  pollute  the  coi-pse, 
before  the  rites  of  sepulture  had  been  performed.  He  therefore 
refrained  from  touching  the  body  with  his  hand,  but  remarking 
to  the  people  that  wood  could  not  defile  it,  he  stuck  the  sharp 
end  of  his  billiard  cue,  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  into  the  side 
of  the  supposed  corpse.  This  evidently  disconcerted  the  sur- 
rounding throng,  but  as  the  body  showed  no  signs  of  animation, 
or  any  fear  of  incurring  a  repetition  of  the  test  just  i  iflicted, 
we  began  to  think  that  the  suspicion  of  the  chupprassi  had 
been  unfounded.  The  blow  was  repeated  with  increased  force, 
and  imtil  the  sharp  point  of  the  cue  [penetrated  the  flesh  be- 
tween the  ribs.  A  very  slight  quiver  of  the  muscles,  aud  an 
almost  imperceptible  movement  of  the  head,  discovered  the 
cheat,  and  my  friend  then  told  the  people  that  they  had  better 
take  the  body  to  the  hospital,  for  that  life  was  not  yet  extinct. 
"  Wa,  wa,"  said  they,  "  why  the  man  has  been  dead  since 
cock-crow;  how  then  can  he  be  alive  now?" — (An  idiom  quite 
ai  purely  Hindostanee  as  it  ma3-  be  thought  Irish.) 

*'  Bring  a  tea  kettle  of  boiling  water,"  shouted  the  gentle- 
man, to  the  dismay  of  the  family. 

^  Sir,  great  Sir, — what  would  you  do  with  boiling  water? 
The  man  is  dead." 

"  Exactly  so,  my  good  friends ;  and  that  is  the  reason  that 
3'ou  are  all  weeping  and  sorrowful?" 

"  What  else.  Sir!" 

"  Why,  I  am  a  great  physician,  and  know  how  to  bring 
such  dead  men  as  these  to  life." 

The  poor  fellows  begged  hard  that  the'body  might  be  spared-, 
but  the  kettle  was  brought,  and  still  the  dead  man  moved  not. 
until  a  small  quantity  was  poured  upon  his  feet,  when  he 
bounced  from  his  charpdhi,  and  upsetting  one  half  of  his  little 
brothers  and  cousins,  fled  like  a  spirit  rather  than  an  earthly 
body. 


MARRIAGE  IX  THE  HIMALA  MOUNTAINS. 


THK    WIFE   OF    SEVEN    HUSBANDS. 

"When  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  Missouri,  I  overtook  a 
young  Paharri  damsel  driving  com-s.  My  attention  was  caught 
by  her  graceful  figure,  and  her  highly  picturesque  costume. 
Her  hair  was  gathered  into  a  knot  upon  the  crown  of  her  head, 
and  thence  fell  in  the  fashion  of  a  horse's  tail  down  her  back  ; 
across  her  shoulders  a  bright  red  scarf  was  loosely  thrown,  and 
from  her  waist  a  short  grey  petticoat  descended  to  her  knees, 
below  which  a  finely  rounded  leg  and  well  turned  ancle  gave  a 
finish  to  the  figure,  and  formed  by  no  means  its  least  attraction. 
As  I  passed  the  girl,  instead  of  screening  her  face  from  obser- 
vation, as  do  the  most  modest  females  of  the  plains,  she  looked 
innocently  in  my  face,  exclaiming,  '•  Do  not  drive  my  cows,  I 
pray  you,  Sir,  for  they  scramble  ott'  the  road,  and  then  I  shall 
have  much  labour  in  collecting  them  again." 

I  was  surprised  at  the  freedom  and  simplicity  of  the  damsel's 
address,  and  more  so  at  her  comely  countenance  and  sparkling 
eye;  the  Paharris  being  characterized  by  the  broad  cheek 
bones  and  small  twinkling  eye  of  the  Chinese. 

"  Well,  then,  my  pretty  lass,"  I  replied,  "  you  must  let  me 
amuse  myself  by  talking  to  you  as  far  as  our  joumies  may  lie 
ou  the  EaoM  road>" 


"  Very  well.  Sir ;  but  what  can  a  Feringhi  Sahib  have  to 
say  to  a  poor  girl  of  the  mountains?  " 

"  Why  you  see  I  am  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  and  wish  to 
pick  up  information  respecting  your  beautiful  comitry.  Yoimg 
and  artless  as  you  appear  to  be,  you  will  be  able  to  tell  me 
much  of  which,  though  a  traveller  in  many  countries,  I  am  yet 
in  ignorance." 

"  Alas !  Sir,"  replied  she,  "  is  it  for  the  infant  to  instruct 
its  parent  ?  or  for  the  yoimg  kid  to  direct  the  steps  of  the  goat  ? 
I  am  but  a  child  in  knowledge,  and  do  you  bid  me  show  you 
what  our  wise  men  call  their  own  ?  Shall  I  tell  j-ou  of  my 
cows,  or  of  the  butterflies  which  sport  over  the  flowers,  or  of 
the  eagles  sailing  aloft  yonder?" 

"  Yes,  even  there  j-ou  could  tell  me  much  which  I  do  not 
know.  But  have  j'ou  no  family  or  home  to  talk  to  me  about? 
There  I  cannot  enter,  and  can  only  learn  by  hearsay.  Are  you 
married?" 

"  Married !  Certainly  I  am  married,  and  have  seven  hand- 
some husbands,  the  finest  men  in  the  village  ;  but  I  cannot  say 
they  are  such  tall,  straight  fellows  as  the  servants  which  follow 
you  gentlemen  from  the  plains." 

"  Seven  husbands,  did  you  say  ?  What,  all  your  own  ?  or 
did  I  misunderstand  j'ou?" 

"  Ay!  truly,  seven  husbands  ;  what  else  should  I  say?  We 
are  not  like  the  unfortunate  women  in  the  plains,  who,  it  is  said, 
have  but  one  man,  good  or  bad,  belonging  to  them.  But  I  am 
wrong  to  say  seven;  I  have  only  six  no^v;  one  of  them  I  dis- 
charged yesterday.  He  was  an  idle,  useless  fellow,  with  only 
one  eye,  and  a  crooked  back." 

"  What,  do  you  send  them  away  if  they  have  any  defects, 
or  if  you  do  not  love  them?" 

"  Certainlj';  or  if  a  man  should  be  idle  or  poor,  a  woman 
could  not  be  expected  to  keep  him,  when  she  might  have  flfty 
better.  Go  your  way,  Sir;  my  cows  go  up  this  turning  to  the 
right." 

"  But  tell  me  before  you  go,  my  pretty  girl,  if  all  the 
women  in  your  villages  are  as  fortunate  as  yourself  in  the  n'im- 
ber  of  their  husbands,  and  if  it  be  usvial  with  them  to  turn 
their  good  men  off"  with  as  little  ceremony  as  3"ou  appear  to 
have  done?" 

"  Why,"  said  the  woman,  "  all  my  sisters  are  not  consi- 
dered so  handsome  as  I  am;  but  some  have  two  husbandB, 
some  have  three  or  four;  few  are  so  poor  as  to  have  only  one" 

"  And  would  you  have  more  than  seven,  if  you  could  find 
them  to  please  you? " 

"  No ;  if  I  have  more  than  seven,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  be  all  good.     Seven  is  a  happy  number." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  will  get  another  to  supply  t'ne  place  of 
the  seventh,  whom  you  discharged  j'esterday." 

"  When  I  can  find  one  whom  I  can  love." 

"  But  do  not  your  husbands  quan-el  ?  Are  they  not  given 
to  jealousy  one  towards  another? " 

"  No;  why  should  they?  Aie  they  not  treated  according  to 
their  deserts?" 

"  Have  you  any  children?" 

The  girl  drew  her  red  scarf  over  her  face,  and  turning 
abruptly  away,  followed  her  cows. —  Lieut.  Bacon's  Hindustan. 

SELF-IMMOLATION  OF  GENIUS. 

(From  D'hraeWs  Literary  Characters  and  History  of  Genius.) 
To  this  enthusiasm,  and  to  this  alone,  can  we  attribute  the  self- 
immolation  of  men  of  genius.  Mighty  and  laborious  ^rorks  have 
been  pursued  as  a  forlorn  hope,  at  the  certain  destruction  of  the  for- 
tune of  the  individual.  Vast  labours  attest  the  enthusiasm  v.-hich 
accompanied  their  progress.  Such  men  have  sealed  their  works 
with  their  blood  ;  they  have  silently  bom  the  pangs  of  disease  ; 
they  have  barred  themselves  from  the  pursuits  of  fortune;  they 
have  torn  themselves  away  from  all  they  loved  in  life,  patiently 
suffering  these  self-denials  to  escape  from  those  interruptions  and 
impediments  to  their  studies.  Martyrs  of  literature  and  art, 
they  behold  in  their  solitude  the  halo  of  immortahty  over  their 
studious  heads,  that  fame  which  is  "  alife  beyond  life."  Vaa 
Helmout,  ia  his  library  and  his  laboratory,  pieferred  their  busy 
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solitude  to  the  honours  and  invitations  of  Rodolphus  II.,  there 
writing  down  what  he  daily  experienced  during  thirty  years. 
Nov  would  the  enthiuiiast  yield  up  to  the  Emperor  one  of  those 
golden  and  visionary  days.  Milton  would  not  desist  from  pro- 
ceeding with  one  of  liis  works,  although  warned  by^  the  physician 
of  the  certain  loss  of  his  sight :  he  declared  he  preferred  his 
duty  to  his  f yes  ;  and,  doubtless,  his  fame  to  his  comfort.  An- 
thony Wood,  to  preserve  the  lives  of  others,  voluntarily  resigned 
his  own  to  cloistered  studies.  Nor  did  the  literary  passion  de- 
sert him  in  his  last  moments,  when,  with  his  dying  hands,  the 
hermit  of  literature  still  grasped  his  beloved  papers,  and  his  last 
mortal  thoughts  dwelt  on  his  Athente  Oxoniensis.  Moreri,  the 
great  founder  of  our  biographical  collections,  conceived  the  de- 
sign with  such  enthusiasm,  and  found  such  seduction  in  the 
labour,  tliat  he  willingly  withdrew  from  the  popular  celebrity  he 
had  acquired  as  a  preacher,  and  the  preferment  which  a  minister 
of  State,  in  whose  house  he  resided,  would  have  opened  to  his 
\-iew3.  After  the  first  edition  of  his  Historical  Dictionary,  he 
had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  its  improvement.  His  unyield- 
ing application  was  converting  labour  into  death  ;  but,  collect- 
ing his  last  renovated  vigour,  with  his  dying  hands  he  gave  the 
volume  to  the  world,  though  he  did  not  live  to  witness  even  its 
publication.  All  objects  in  life  appeared  mean  to  him,  com- 
pared to  that  exalted  delight  of  addressing  to  the  literary  men 
of  his  age  the  history  of  their  brothei-s.  Such  are  the  men,  as 
Bacon  says  of  himself,  who  "  are  the  servants  of  posterity. 

Who  scorn  delights,  and  love  laborious  days,'' 

The  same  enthusiasm  inspires  the  pupils  of  art,  consumed  by 
their  own  ardour.  The  young  and  classical  sculptor  who  raised 
the  statue  of  Charles  II.  in  the  centre  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
was,  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  advised  by  his  medical  friends  to 
desist,  for  the  energy  of  his  labour,  with  the  strong  excitement 
of  his  feelings,  already  had  made  fatal  inroads  on  his  constitu- 
tion ;  but  he  was  willing,  he  said,  to  die  at  the  foot  of  his  statue. 
The  statue  was  raised,  and  the  young  sculptor,  with  the  shining 
eye  and  hectic  flush  of  consumption,  beheld  it  there,  returned 
home,  and  shortly  was  no  more.  Drouais,  a  pupil  of  David, 
the  French  painter,  was  a  youth  of  fortune,  but  the  solitary 
pleasure  of  his  youth  was  his  devotion  to  Raphael.  He  was  at 
his  studies  from  four  in  the  morning  till  night. — "  Painting  or 
nothing  !"  was  the  cry  of  this  enthusiast  of  elegance.  '•  First 
fame,  then  amusement,"  was  another.  His  sensibility  was  as 
great  as  his  enthusiasm,  and  he  cut  in  pieces  the  picture  for  which 
David  declared  he  would  inevitably  obtain  the  prize.  "  I  have 
liad  my  reward  in  your  approbation,  but  next  year  I  shall  feel 
!nore  certain  of  deserving  it,"  was  the  reply  of  this  young  en- 
thusiast. Afterwards  he  astenished  Paris  with  his  Marius.  But, 
v.-hile  engaged  on  a  subject  which  he  could  never  quit,  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  was  drying  up  in  his  veins.  Henry  Heudley  and 
Kirke  White,  were  the  early  victims  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
study,  and  are  mourned  by  the  few  who  are  organized  like 
themselves. 

"  'Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  fatal  blow, 
And  helped  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low  ; 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stretched  upon  the  plain. 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart. 
And  winged  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart. 
Keen  were  the  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  that  impelled  the  steel ; 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast." 


AUSPICIOUS  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  NEW 
REIGN. 

On  the  accession  of  a  new  Sovereign  to  the  the  throne,  we 
are  naturally  anxious  to  discover  what  are  the  leading  motives 
which  influence  his  mind,  and  what  are  the  modes  which  he 
intends  to  follow  in  effecting  his  purposes.  There  is  a  certain 
moral  influence  excercised  by  kings  over  their  subjects,  inde- 
pendent of  their  executive  authority.  This  moral  influence 
it  is  more  particularly  our  province  to  wamjne,  a»  w«  are  not 


authorized  by  law  to  criticise  legislative  measures.  The  first 
proclamation  of  her  present  Majesty,  was  one  of  a  peculiarly 
moral  character-  upon  which  we  think  we  may  safely  venture 
a  remark,  without  encroaching  upon  the  forbidden  fields  of  poli- 
tics or  ecclesiastics.  Her  JMajcsty,  as  becomes  her  sex,  shows 
great  anxiety  for  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  nation. 
To  effect  this  desirable  end,  she  means  to  distinguish  persons  of 
piety  and  virtue  by  marks  of  her  Royal  favour.  All  very  good, 
if  she  can  discover  the  true  from  the  feigned  the  right  sort  from 
the  wrong.  The  best  and  the  \nsest  and  the  shrewdest  ar« 
apt  to  be  deceived  in  this  respect ;  but  our  new  virgin  mother 
seems  to  have  ideas  upon  this  subject  which  are  likely  to  excite 
a  little  controversy  with  even  her  virtuous  and  pious  subjects. 

"  We  do  hereby  require  and  command  them  (that  is  her 
subjects),  and  ever^/  of  them,  decently  and  reverently,  to  attend 
the  worship  of  God  on  ever}-  Lord's  day,  on  pain  of  our  highest 
displeasure,  and  of  lieing  proceeded  against  with  the  utmost 
rigour  that  may  be  by  law."  If  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  form, 
it  is  too  bad  to  tantalize  the  Sabbatarians  with  hopes  that  are 
never  to  be  realised,  and  promises  never  to  be  fulfilled.  If  it  is 
sincere,  and  a  plain  declaration  of  motives  and  resolutions  in 
the  Royal  mind,  it  means,  that  we  are  all  to  be  compelled  by 
law  to  go  to  church  !  "  Well,"  as  an  old  lady  said  to  us,  "  it 
is  all  very  good  in  a  figure;"  by  which  she  meant,  that  we 
ought  all  to  worship  God  in  his  temple  (the  heart).  But  the 
heart  is  not  to  be  tricked  into  worship  hy  proclamations,  or 
whipped  into  adoration  by  magisterial  authority.  To  make 
men  religious  thus,  is  to  make  them  hypocrites.  They  would 
be  better  and  more  innocent,  both  to  themselves  and  the  Go- 
vernment, roaming  at  large  over  hill  and  dale,  than  stewed  in 
a  church  or  conventicle,  with  a  posse  of  police,  counting  their 
heads,  and  calling  over  the  roll,  to  see  that  none  were  absent. 

The  Queen,  notwithstanding  her  excellent  education,  has 
evidently  not  learned  the  mode  of  making  men  and  women 
religious ;  and  the  Bishops,  her  counsellors  in  pious  aft'aira,  are 
so  screwed  down  bj^  oaths,  and  articles,  and  creeds,  and  consti- 
tutions, and  old  fonns,  and  private  interests,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  them  to  adopt  any  other  means  than  those  which 
have  been  employed  from  time  immemorial,  and  which  time 
immemorial  has  declared  to  be  ineftectual.  Threats  of  a 
similar  nature  are  issued  out  against  all  blasphemy,  cursing, 
swearing,  profanation  of  the  Lord's-day,  &.c. ;  in  fine,  against 
numerous  \ices  and  immoralities  which  really  are  a  curae  to 
the  nation  at  large.  We  think  it  most  desirable  that  all  theue 
vices  should  be  discountenanced.  Cursing,  swearing,  drunken- 
ness, gambling,  are  abominable  crimes  against  the  moral  feel- 
ings of  society ;  and  the  Sabbath  is  an  institution  of  so  superla- 
tive a  character,  that  we  do  not  think  there  is  a  sober  and 
intelligent  man  in  the  countrj',  who  is  not  an  advocate  for  its 
inviolabilitj',  unless  society  could  be  so  organized  as  to  make 
every  day  a  Sabbath.  Then  the  substance  being  come,  the 
type  might  be  dispensed  with.  But  we  cannot  yet  get  the  ever- 
lasting Sabbath ;  we  must,  therefore,  l)e  content  with  a  sham 
Sabbath  once  a-week.  It  must  be  a  sham  Sabbath  at  best. 
But,  like  every  other  human  or  divine  institution,  it  is  suscepti- 
ble of  improvement.  We  wish,  we  heartily  wish,  that  .all  la- 
bour could  be  abolished  on  the  Sabbath.  We  wish  that  every 
servant  were  free  on  a  Sabbath — that  not  even  the  Queen 
should  have  a  right  to  extort  obedience  or  service  from  her 
domestics  on  a  Sabbath  ;  that,  in  fact,  it  should  be  a  universal 
jubilee  throughout  the  nation,  and  that  the  voluntary  principle 
should  reign  throughout  the  country  without  any  other  control 
than  that  of  a  well  cultivated  moral  feeling.  This  is  what  we 
wish.  But  wishing  is  vain.  It  is  a  sort  of  beau-ideal  of  a  Sabbath  ; 
— but  in  that  beau-ideal  is  concealed  the  living  truth — that  until 
you  get  this  well  cultivated  moral  feeling,  j^ou  cannot  get  your 
Sabbath.  You  begin  at  the  wrong  end — you  put  the  cart  lie- 
fore  the  horse— when  you  try  to  make  the  Sabbath  first,  for 
then  you  are  obliged  to  use  force  to  tinker  up  the  leaking 
utensil.  If  rulers  were  to  go  the  right  way  to  work  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  a  proclamation  to  make  a  Sabbath. 
The  people  would  make  a  Sabbath  for  themselves  in  spite  of  a, 
proclamation  to  the  contrary. 
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CURIOUS  GEOLOGICAL  CONTROVERSY. 

(From  Dr.  Wisemati's  Lectures  on  Science  and  Religion.) 
Every  one  of  my  readers  is  doubtless  aware,  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  enormous  bones  have  been  found,  which 
used  to  be  considered  those  of  the  elepliant — the  mammoth,  as 
it  was  called,  from  a  Siberian  word  designating  a  fabulous  sub- 
terranean animal.  Besides  these,  and  similar  remains,  vast 
accumulations  of  shells,  and  impressions  of  fishes  in  stones,  as 
at  Monte  Bolca,  have  been  at  all  times  discovered  in  every 
country.  All  these  used  formerly  to  be  referred  to  the  deluge, 
and  quoted  as  evidence  that  the  waters  had  covered  the  entire 
globe,  and  extinguished  terrestrial  life,  as  well  as  deposited  ma- 
rine productions  upon  the  dry  land.  But,  perhaps,  you  will 
hardly  believe  me,  when  I  say,  that  for  many  years  the  fiercest 
controversy  was  carried  on  in  this  country  (Italy)  upon  the 
question  whether  these  shells  were  real  shells,  and  had  once 
contained  fish  ;  or  were  only  natural  productions,  formed  by 
what  was  called  the  "  plastic  power  of  Nature  "  imitating  real 
forms.  Agricola,  followed  by  the  sagacious  Andrea  Mattioli, 
affirmed  that  a  certain  fat  matter,  set  in  fermentation  by  heat, 
produced  these  fossil  shapes.  Mercati  stoutly  maintained  that 
the  fossil  shells  collected  in  the  Vatican  by  Sixtus  V.,  were 
mere  stones,  which  had  received  their  configuration  from  the 
influence  of  celestial  bodies  •,  and  the  celebrated  physician,  Fal- 
loppio,  asserted  that  they  v/ere  formed,  wherever  found,  by  "  tie 
tumultuary  movements  of  terrestrial  exhalations."*  Nay,  this 
learned  author  was  so  adverse  to  all  idea  of  deposits,  as  boldly 
to  maintain  that  the  potsherds,  which  form  the  singular  mound, 
known  to  you  all  under  the  name  of  Monte  Testacea,  were  na- 
tural productions — sports  of  Nature  to  mock  the  works  of  man. 
Such  were  the  straits  to  which  these  zealous  and  able  men 
found  themselves  reduced  to  account  for  the  phenomena  they 
liad  observed. 


■^  This  is  quite  as  good  a  reason  as  "  circumstances,"  or 
*'  combination  of  circumstances,"  for  life  and  organization. 


CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 


The  spirit  of  innovation  is  hovering  over  this  relic  of  scholastic 
di\inity.  The  orthodox,  or  popular  partly,  is  rapidly  making 
head  against  the  old  Tories  of  moderatism.  The  orthodox  are 
a  species  of  Whigs  in  Church  politics — in  so  far  as  respects 
popular  rights,  and  the  overthrow  of  old  established  usages  ; 
but  they  are  stem  John  Calvinists  and  John  Knoxites  in  faith, 
and  seem  to  be  several  centuries  behind  the  Whigs  in  gentle- 
manl}'  feeling  and  behavioiu-.  However,  they  form  the  mo^  e- 
ment  party  in  the  Scotch  Church,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  pro- 
gress on  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  lay  patronage,  may  be 
perceived  by  the  follo'.ving  successive  divisions  on  the  question. 
In  183.3,  only  33  had  the  courage  to  vote  against  Patronage  ; 
in  1834,4-2;  in  1830,  .00;  in  1837,  97,  there  being  166  for 
keeping  things  as  they  are.  For  a  reform  of  the  eldership, 
which  is  in  a  most  corrupt  state,  being,  v.'ith  the  characteristic 
servilitj'  of  the  clergy,  imscrupulously  bestowed  on  many,  espe- 
cially young  lawj'ers,  who  only  use  it  for  political  purposes, — 
there  were,  last  Maj%  131  ;  154  were  in  favour  of  things  as 
they  are.  But,  strange  to  tell,  61  elders  voted  for  the  reform, 
and  only  56  against  it — showing  that  the  laymen  are  (in  Scot- 
land, as  v.ell  as  elsewhere)  better  reformers  than  the  clergy. 
The  Church-extension  system  is  rapidly  progressing  upon  the 
voluntary  principle.  Last  year  there  were  £60,000  contributed 
to  the  fund.  Witliin  the  last  three  years  £160,000  have  been 
collected,  and  157  new  churches  have  been,  or  are  being  built, 
in  consequence.  Yet  still  the  Church  vociferously  comjjlains 
of  the  infidelity  and  supineness  of  the  Whigs,  in  refusing  to  give 
grants  from  the  consolidated  fund,  to  build  more. 


cond,  far  more  splendid  than  the  first,  has  just  been  discovered. 
It  is  a  prolongation  of  the  former,  and  every  thing  in  it  is 
grand  and  magnificent.  The  various  halls,  if  we  may  so  call 
them,  resemble  the  naves  of  cathedrals.  On  the  right  and  left 
are  stalagmites,  rising  in  stages  to  a  great  height,  which  look 
like  glaciers,  and  extend  further  than  the  eye  can  reach.  From 
the  top  of  one  of  them,  which  is  between  60  and  70  feet  high, 
rushes  a  superb  cascade,  which  falls  into  an  alabaster  basin,  to 
which  the  name  of  Bath  of  the  N3-mphs  has  been  given.  Be- 
yond this  second  grotto  there  is  a  third,  which  has  not  yet  been 
explored.  The  persons  who  have  discovered  these  caverns  have 
already  penetrated  above  a  league  into  them. 

MARCHING  TO  PRAYERS, 

"  The  British  officers  of  the  native  army  have  no  Sunday 
parade,  as  their  men,  being  of  a  different  religious  persuasion, 
are  not  expected  to  attend  Protestant  worship.  To  avoid  the 
infliction  of  a  headache,  which  a  two  hours'  respiration  of  the 
riding-school  atmosphere  was  sure  to  entail,  most  of  the  officers 
remained  in  their  own  dwellings.  In  1830,  the  Commaiidant 
insisted  on  their  attending,  and  ordered  them  to  assemble  every 
Sunday  morning  on  the  parade-ground,  and  march  to  prayers  at 
the  head  of  the  11th  dragoons." — Dr.  Spru's  Modern  India, 
1837. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


CAVERNS  IN  BELGIUM. 

Liege,  June  1 3, 

Some  time  ago  a  large  caveni,  full  of  beautiful  stalactitical 
foimations  and  incrustations,  was  discovered  near  Tilf.    A  se- 


As  ive  shall  always  go  early  to  press  with  the  Shepherd,  o^ir 
Correspondents  u-ill  require  to  be  several  days  iti  advance. 
Our  old  friend,  the  Transcendentalist,  ivasjiist  in  time  to  escape 
the  "  lock  itp"  for  a  week,  Hermes  is  remanded.  T,  is  re- 
quested not  to  realize  his  intentions  expressed  in  a  private  note. 
We  shall  be  offended  if  he  do.  It  is  not  necessary.  Let  him 
chisel  aivay  at  time  and  space,  and  leave  the  grosser  elements  of 
sense  to  those  who  are  more  materialized  than  himself.  We 
hope  he  understands  mysticism  ;  if  not,  he  must  go  and  take 
lessons  at  the  Marylehone  workhouse.  We  shall  ej-plain  this 
latter  allusion: — We  met  Mr,  Wirgman  in  the  street  on  procla- 
mation-day. He  had  just  come  from  reading  Fraser's  Magazine  ; 
his  eyes  were  bleared  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  critique  on 
Transcendentalism,  and  the  blue,  red,  and  yelloiv  books. 
He  put  into  onr  hands  a  blue,  red,  and  yellow  bill,  entitled, 
"  Universal  Picture  Lessons  for  Infant,  National,  and  N^or- 
mal  Schools,  by  Thomas  Wirgman,  Esq.,"  <^c.  In  this  bill,  he  in- 
forms tts,  he  teaches  mental  philosophy  at  the  Marylebone 
Workhouse,  tvhere  the  public  are  invited  to  attend  on  Tuesdays, 
at  W  o^clock.  The  following  announcement  in,  the  bill  ivill  be 
read  with  astonishment :  '■'•  The  true  arena  for  the  science  of 
mind  is  the  Marylebone  workhouse.''''  If  this  do  not  make  the 
literati  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  blush  to  the  very  occiput, 
they  must  be  as  devoid  of  shame  as  Eve  and  Adam  before  they 
fell .  To  be  outsti  ipped  in  metaphysics  by  a  set  of  pauper  brats ! 
We  must  see  this  great  sight,  and  give  our  readers  an  accoiint 
of  it. 

Next  week  we  will  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  a  very  im- 
portant question  respecting  Mr.  Owen  and  the  Jesuits,  which 
will  probably  occupj*  us  for  two  or  more  weeks,  and  lead  to 
other  interesting  topics,  all  of  a  practical  nature.  In  one  sen- 
tence we  shall  wipe  oif  the  reproach  that  the  Shepherd  has  no 
practical  tendency, 
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ROBERT  OWEN,  THE  PROTESTANTS,  AND   THE 
JESUITS. 

Subordination  is  the  soul  of  a  system.  In  order  to  make  a 
system  work  well,  it  must  have  superior  powers  to  dictate,  and 
inferiors  to  obey.  The  inferiors  are  the  mass  of  the  people: 
the  superiors  are  few  in  number. 

Every  man  should  have  his  appointed  place — his  prescri))ed 
task ;  a  task  which  he  performs,  not  for  his  own  sake  alone,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  community. 

I'his  cannot  l)c  without  gradation  of  rank,  and  an  absorption 
of  the  voluntary  ))y  the  involuntary  principle. 

The  Society  of  .fesus,  i.  e.  the  .Jesuits,  regarding  it  merely  as 
a  working  system,  independent  of  its  principles,  is  the  most 
perfect  model  of  organization  which  has  ever  yet  been  tested 
by  experience. 

'J'he  great  ol>iect  primarily  aimed  at  in  its  organization  was 
unity.  To  produce  this  unit}',  the  first  sacrifice  required  of  the 
membei's  was.  a  renunciation  of  all  individual  property  and  in- 
dividual affections,  "  evlsthnet  sihi  quicqind  in  mundo  habebat 
relinquendum,''''  i.  e.  let  him  understand  that  he  has  relin- 
quished every  thing  he  has  in  the  world  ;  "  et  ita  curandum 
est  lit  omiiem  carnis  nffechtm  ergo  sanguine  juncios  ea.'uat,''' 
&.C.  i.  e.  let  him  also  divest  himself  of  all  predilection  for 
i/oorf-relations,  the  true  principle  of  relationship  being  that  of 
the  spirit. 

The  individual  was  sunk  in  the  universiil  interest. 

So  far  Mr.  Owen  and  Ignatius  Loyola  agree.  But  it  was  not 
enough  merely  to  inculcate  a  principle  ;  laws  must  be  enacted 
to  carry  it  out.  and  ministers  must  be  appointed  to  execute  the 
law,  and  obedience  must  be  exacted  in  carrying  out  the  plans  of 
the  institution ;  for  if  the  mode  of  action  is  not  uniform,  there 
can  be  no  important  object  eflTected.  The  results  must  then  be 
accidental. 

To  accomplish  this  practical  end,  the  superior  was  invested 
with  supreme  authority' ;  and  every  inferior  ruler  had  undis- 
puted power  over  all  beneath  him,  according  to  the  principle  of 
military  discipline.  There  was  no  gainsaying  an  order ;  if  a 
member  were  ordered  to  scrub  pots,  or  wash  dirty  linen,  he  must 
yield  without  a  murmur ;  and  this  humiliation  was  frequently 
employed  with  proud  and  haughty  spirits,  who  overrated  their 
own  importance,  and  secured  more  disposed  to  follow  the  volun- 
tary than  the  involuntarj^  principle. 

Not  even  a  private  correspondence  could  be  carried  on  with- 
out the  privacy  of  a  brother,  appointed  by  the  superior  to  read 
the  letter,  and  to  receive  the  answer. 

But  how  was  this  discipline  enforced  '^  Not  by  magisterial 
authority,  or  bodily  coercion  :  no,  indeed.  It  was  enforced  by 
a  higher  and  more  etherial  principle;  a  mere  imagination, 
which  is  tlie  strongest  of  all  principles.  This  was  the  very 
marrow  of  the  institution.  It  could  never  have  been  organized 
without  it.  No  practical  system  ever  was  organized  without  it, 
unless  upon  the  principle  of  military  coercion.  If  such  a 
system  be  possible,  the  experiment  has  yet  to  be  made.  Wc 
should  like  to  see  it  tried. 

But  what  is  this  imagination,  this  powerful  dictator,  which 
enforces  obedience  to  the  most  revolting  duties,  and  subdues 
the  selfish  to  the  social  motives,  and  how  can  it  be  produced? 


There  are  many  different  species  of  it,  both  religious,  social, 
and  political.  That  of  the  Society  of  .Tesus  was  religious 
faith — Christ  was  the  head  supreme — the  Pope  was  second  to 
Christ,  and  the  representative  and  interpreter  of  his  will — the 
Superior  of  the  Order  was  next  in  order  to  the  Pope — the 
subordinate  authorities  came  next,  and  each  of  these  authorities 
had  power  supreme  over  those  beneath  him,  "  who  are  com- 
manded to  listen  to  his  voice,  as  to  the  voice  of  Christ." 
According  to  rule  39th,  they  were  taught  not  to  counider  whom 
they  obeyed  or  whom  it  was  who  ordered,  but  him  for  whom 
they  obeyed,  that  is,  Christ  the  Lord — the  object  of  their  obe- 
dience being  the  good  of  mankind,  "  universal  love."  (Rule 
44th.) 

Now  the  important  query  with  us  is,  the  possibility  of  or- 
ganizing a  practical  working  system  upon  any  other  model  than 
this — without  one  or  more  of  its  ingredients.  The  principles  of 
Jesuitism,  recollect,  are  at  present  out  of  the  question  ;  we  do 
not  advocate  them ;  but  we  think  the  order  has  been  sadly  mis- 
represented, and  many  of  the  crimes  which  they  have  commit- 
ted, in  the  political  and  social  world,  have  been  wide  departures 
from  the  principles  of  the  fraternity.  What  we  are  discussing  at 
present  is  a  working  practical  system.  Some  people  have  said 
the  Shepherd  is  not  practical,  it  has  not  a  practical  tendency : 
we  shall  bring  such  people  to  the  test,  and  try  whether  they  or 
we  best  understand  the  principles  of  a  practical  system. 

The  great  complaint  we  have  against  all  systems  at  present 
is,  their  deficiency  in  this  respect,  and  the  new  systems  seem  to 
be  more  defective  than  the  old.  The  new  carry  the  democratic 
principle  to  excess,  the  old  had  too  little  of  it ;  but  as  exe- 
cutive power  and  facility  of  action  do  not  belong  to  the  demo- 
cratic principle,  the  monarchical  have  always  possessed  more 
influence,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  than  the  democratical 
societies.  A  plan  could  be  adopted,  and  put  in  force  instanta- 
neously by  their  means;  an  opportunity  of  action  could  be 
seized,  and  taken  advantage  of;  the  whole  power  of  the  body 
could,  in  a  twinkling,  be  directed  to  a  particular  point,  and  that 
point  carried,  if  combined  energy  was  able  to  attain  it.  It  was 
this  combined  energy  which  enabled  the  Jesuits  to  accomplish 
such  immense  undertakings,  with  apparently  trifling  means. 
They  have  made  more  converts  to  the  Christian  Church  than 
any  other  Christian  body.  The  principal  conversions  in  the 
East,  nay,  almost  all  the  conversions  to  Christianity  there,  have 
been  made  by  the  .Tesuits ;  and  Abbe'  Dubois,  in  his  examina- 
tion before  the  House  of  Commons,  estimates  the  native 
Catholic  population  of  Asia  at  1,'200,()00,  of  which  there  are 
600,000  in  India.  The  Protestants  never  have  succeeded  as 
missionaries ;  not  because  they  have  not  got  "  Christ  the 
Lord"  to  inspire  their  zeal,  but  because  they  never  have  been 
organized  upon  the  Catholic  principle,  which  is  the  only  practi- 
cal system,  and  would  still  work  most  efticiently,  even  amid  our 
own  population,  were  it  not  for  the  obstinacy  with  which  it 
adheres  to  obsolete  forms  and  stupid  dogmas,  which  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  people  condemns.  But  what  is  worthy  of 
minute  observation,  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  departure  from  the 
old  Catholic  organization  that  this  obstinacy  exists.  The 
Pope's  power  has  been  weakened — he  cannot  trust  to  the  alle- 
giance of  his  Bubjects;  he  therefore  merely  suffers  the  old 
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wheels  to  roll  on,  oiling  and  greasing  them  a  little,  to  keep 
himself  easy.  He  dates  not  to  make  innovations,  like  his  prede- 
cessors, suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  was  upon  this  princi- 
ple of  progression  that  Catholicism  arose,  and  hy  forsaking  this 
principle  it  must  fall. 

The  Scotch  Church  has  determined,  that  there  be  no 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Church  but  Christ ;  but  as  Christ 
never  visits  the  assembly  in  person,  and  as  there  are  many  dis- 
putes about  Christ's  will  in  respect  to  particular  measures,  this 
head  becomes  a  divided  head,  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
clergy.  Were  Christ  really  and  intelligildj-  present,  they 
would  be  united.  To  remedy  this  defect,  the  old  Catholic 
principle  gave  Christ  a  representati\e,  and  put  him  in  the  vica- 
j-ial  seat.  This  at  once  gave  unity  and  force  to  their  proceed- 
ings :  Christ  was  no  longer  divided.  Here,  now,  was  an  inter- 
preter of  his  will,  and  the  Church  universal  believing  that  the 
spirit  of  Christ  was  with  his  Church,  nothing  was  more  natu- 
ral, than  for  them  to  believe,  that  he  would  speak  his  mind 
through  the  visible  head.  Prosperity  attended  the  system,  and 
if  it  has  fallen,  so  also  have  the  tabernacle  of  Moses,  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  the  working  of  mira- 
cles. But  each  did  its  work  while  it  continued,  and  the  fruits 
of  that  work  are  still  visible,  and  the  lessons  most  important. 

Our  English  Church  is,  perhaps,  more  defective,  in  some 
respects,  than  the  Scotch;  for  although  the  Queen  (God  bless 
lier)  is  head  of  the  Church,  having  the  grace  of  God  in  her 
lieart,  and  an  excellent  store  of  sound  theological  books  in  her 
library,  still  her  Majestj'  never  does  act  theologically  in  the 
Church,  and  the  clergy  onl.y  regard  her  as  their  head  in  a 
passive  sense  ;  that  is,  a  head  which  rioes  not  rule  the  ])ody, 
but  is  riilef/  by  it !  A  brainless  head,  we  fear,  since  the  l)rain  is 
scattered,  God  knows  where,  and  is  never  collected  for  luiique 
action;  so  that  the  English  Church  remains  stock-still  where  it 
was  first  placed,  retaining  its  old  unchangeable  character,  and 
not  possessing  the  elements  of  a  new  growth  within  itself,  for 
want  of  an  active  head. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  whole  anny  of  Protestantism.  It 
is  a  miserable,  sickly  system,  a  mule  begotten  by  Catholicism 
upon  the  mare,  or  she-ass,  of  democracy,  but  quite  unable  to 
propagate  its  own  likeness,  for  want  of  the  principle  of  germi- 
nation. 

Zeal  is  not  a-wanting  in  the  Protestant  Church,  The  large 
funds  of  the  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies  aftbrd  undeniable 
proof  of  this.  The  3^early  income  of  the  AVesleyan  Missionary 
Society  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  '•  Propaganda  Fide."  A 
Roman  bishop  in  India  has  onl^y  £G0  per  annum;  a  priest,  with 
a  congregation  of  three-thousimd,  only  £30  ;  yet  to  these  men 
all  the  native  Christian  population  belongs.  Zeal  is  like  steam ; 
it  is  very  weak,  when  scattered  and  rarified,  l)ut  very  powerful 
when  condensed  under  high  pressure.  'I'he  Protestant  steam 
has  too  many  valves.  The  directing  principle  of  Christ  the 
Lord  is  rather  too  accommodating,  when  not  directed  by  some 
visible  head.  The  invisible  head  is  very  useful  as  a  living 
motive  for  the  conscience :  but  the  visible  head  is  equally  useful 
fo»  method  in  action.  The  invisible  head  \vill  never  direct 
methodically,  except  through  the  medium  of  a  visible  head. 
It  is  a  law,  an  eternal  law  of  God  and  Nature,  that  power  be 
methodically  exercised  only  one  v;ay^  imder  the  direction  of  a 
visible  head. 

Now,  observe  this  fact.  Protestantism  has  rejected  the  visi- 
ble head — Owenism  rejects  visible  and  invisible — Catholicism 
employs  both.  Which  of  all  these  three  is  the  practical  sys- 
tem ?  The  natural  one.  There  is  no  other  system  but  the 
Catholic,  the  others  are  not  systems  at  all,  and  when  the  Ca- 
tliolic  fails,  it  fails,  solely  because  it  does  not  cany  out  its 
o\vn  first  principles.  We  fear  that  a  great  proportion  of  our 
modei'n  Reformers  are  disposed  to  reject  both  heads,  (which 
are  only  one)  and  to  raise  an  atmosphere  of  dust,  by  setting  up, 
each  individual  for  himself,  upon  the  voluntary  principle ! 
Wherever  such  ideas  prevail,  there  Chaos  reigns  supreme,  wth 
Necessity  his  Queen,  and  their  family  of  Circumstances,  Mr. 
M'Adam  as  superintendent  of  public  works,  and  Mr.  Whirl- 
wind as  his  principal  assistant. 

IIow  very  simple  and  beautiful  are  the  fundamental  prac- 
tical principles  of  life,  unity,  subordinatioB,  zeal;  and  how 


strange  the  infatuation  that  will  lead  men  away  from  them,  to 
entertain  the  hope  of  organizing  a  practical  system  without 
them ! 

The  feature  of  insubordination  at  present  belongs  to  all  mo- 
dern revolutionists.  In  fine,  many  of  them  regard  it  as  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  a  new,  instead  of  an  axe  for  hewing 
down  an  old,  system.  But  all  the  sober  and  intelligent  among 
them  do  really  acknowledge  the  e\il,  and  bitterly'  complain  of  it. 
They  are  already  inwardly  convinced,  that  the  people  can  not 
be  collected  around  any  popular  standard  which  is  waving  at 
present. 

The  strongest  and  best  compound  of  zeal  must  reign  over 
weaker  and  worse  compounds.  The  more  universal  a  zeal  is, 
tlie  stronger  and  better  it  is.  A  mere  political  zeal  is  not  so 
strong  as  a  political  and  religious  zeal  combined.  "  Tlie  great 
Missionary  Association  at  Lyons,"  says  Dr.  Wiseman,  "which 
realizes  about  £15.(JU0  a-year  to  the  '  Propaganda,'  hits  en- 
tiiely,  from  first  to  last,  been  commenced  and  kept  together  hy 
a  lady,  who  has  not  been  able,  from  illness,  e\en  to  lea\e  her 
own  chaml)er.  She  is  a  perfect  cripple ;  and,  consequentlj', 
has  done  it  all  by  her  correspondence,  and  her  energetic  repre- 
sentations." What  but  the  religious  element  can  afford  such 
a  lever  ?  Radicalism  and  Reform  have  cut  up  the  principles  of 
human  action  into  so  many  fragments,  that  the  people  do  not 
know  rightly  where  to  blow  their  zeal.  In  the  confusion  they  blow 
in  opposite  directions  ;  and  when  they  do  all  blow  in  the  same 
direction,  it  is  never  for  a  first  principle,  but  some  miserable 
trifle,  which,  when  obtained,  only  gives  occasion  for  fresh 
nuirmurs. 

Owen  is  more  collected  in  his  views,  and  more  intelligible 
in  his  plans,  than  the  mere  Reformers.  But,  can  he  create 
zeal — can  he  create  subordination — can  he  create  unity — can 
he  embrace  industrj%  learning,  science,  and  the  arts — can  he 
keep  up  the  flame  of  Imagination  ?  Has  he  a  hot-house  for 
rearing  tender  plants,  to  be  transplanted  to  the  fields  when 
their  native  propensities  are  developed,  and  they  are  ready  to 
encounter  the  accidents  of  wild  Nature  ? 

Every  opinion  can  create  zeal  to  a  certain  extent.  But  the 
more  universal  the  zeal  is,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  succeed. 
Poetic  zeal  is  not  universal,  it  belongs  to  individuals.  Musical 
enthusiasm  is  also  a  rarity,  and  confined  in  its  application.  So 
are  painting,  sculpture,  mechanics,  &c.  All  these  are  merely 
departments  which  ne\er  can  take  the  lead  in  a  social  move- 
ment ;  but  the}-  may  act  a  subordinate  pant.  There  are  only 
two  universal  species  of  zeal, — corresponding  to  the  double  as- 
pect of  our  nature ; — the  religious  and  political.  These  really  arc 
universal.  The  two  combined  embrace  every  idea  connected 
with  the  general  happiness  of  society'.  They  live  in  all.  The 
religious,  as  a  male  principle  of  action,  resides  principally  in 
females  ;  but  also  very  extensively  in  males.  The  political,  as 
a  female  object  of  action,  takes  refuge  chiefly  with  males.  A 
mere  political,  or  social  system,  that  excludes  religious  feeling, 
will  ne\er  interest  the  female  nature.  (It  never  can  interest  the 
male.  If  woman  is  the  representative  of  the  Church,  man  is 
the  high  priest  of  the  Temple.) 

Religious  zeal  is  eternal.  It  is  not  necessary  that  it  should 
alwa.ys  be  the  same,  however.  It  is  like  wealth,  it  may  be  vari- 
ously directed.  Hitherto,  it  has  been  sectarian,  and  worked 
mischief  by  its  antagonism,  and  its  social  antipathies.  Patriot- 
ism has  done  the  same.  But  there  is  a  higher  order  of  zeal  in 
man,  which  may,  and  will  be  aroused  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  higher  object  than  any  which  is  at  present  practically  be- 
fore the  public. 

The  zeal  we  speak  of  is  a  truly  Catholic  zeal — which  begins 
with  God  as  the  invisible  head  of  the  system, — which  ordains 
a  representative  of  God  upon  earth,  visibly  to  direct  this  sj's- 
tem,  with  his  subordinate  authorities,  and  then  relies  with  im- 
plicit faith  upon  this  as  a  Divine,  an  infallible  institution,  whicli 
cannot  be  destroyed. 

We  say,  there  is  such  a  zeal,  and  such  a  faith  ;  and  that  the 
system  above  mentioned,  in  a  single  sentence,  is  the  only  prac- 
tical working  s^-stem. 

But,  pray,  ho^v  are  we  to  know  tliat  this  system  is  a  Divine, 
and  will  be  a  successful  system  ?  By  its  Catholicitj',  or  L^'niver- 
sality.    If  it  be  vuvjversal  iu  its  principles,  it  is  the  religion  of 
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the  Universal  Spirit,  to  a  living  certainty  ;  and  the  faith  that 
repofes  upon  it.  is  not  a  faith  at  all,  but  knowledge  and  demon- 
stration. (Faith  shall  cease  with  fruition  ;  in  this  sense  alone, 
we  are.  or  rather  wish  to  be,  infidels,  for  we  desire  to  see  faitli 
swallowed  up  in  demonstration  and  full  enjoyment),  ^\'hen- 
evcr  you  have  got  universiility,  you  have  Cod  in  your  head, 
and  his  sceptre  of  humanity  in  3'our  hand.  But  the  zeal  and 
the  faith  we  speak  of  will  never  come  to  Necessity  and  Circum- 
stances. You  may  juat  as  well  take  an  Eg^'ptian  mummy  for 
a  standard. 

If  we  have  no  coniidence  in  the  head  of  a  system,  we  can 
liave  no  confidence  in  the  system  itself.  The  head  is  the  rul- 
ing member.  It  receives  its  strength,  its  nourishment,  from 
the  other  limbs  ;  but,  whenever  the  inferior  limbs  exliibit  a  re- 
volutionary spirit  of  their  own.  in  working  witliout  the  con- 
sent of  the  head,  disease  is  the  cause.  A  healthy  state  01 
bod^-  always  gives  a  supreme  authority  to  the  head.  It  is  only 
in  convulsions  and  disease  that  the  head  loses  its  power.  Is 
this  a  fact  y  Are  you  a  matter-of-fact  philosopher  ■' — then  re- 
ceive the  fact,  and  tlie  inference  we  draw  from  it ; — vi/..,  that 
the  more  practical  a  system  is,  the  greater  is  the  power  which  is 
ncrciscd  by  the  head.  Does  your  liberalism  start  at  this '/ 
then  it  is  a  false  liberalism,  for  there  is  no  freedom  equal  to 
that  which  is  accompanied  by  a  sound  head  and  subordinate 
members.  There  is  no  slavery  equal  to  that  of  unruly  mem- 
bers which  despise  the  head  and  its  authority. 

It  was  upon  this  princi])le  that  the  .Jesuits  acted  in  their  so- 
cial capacity,  and  no  organization  was  ever  more  complete. 
Tt  was  a  splendid  unity.  Every  individual  feeling  was  lost  in 
the  imiversal  interest ;  but  lost  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  Older  beamie  a  sort  of  selfish  interest,  and  the 
individual  received  a  new  self,  by  regarding  himself  as  a  part 
of  a  mighty  whole.  Even,  when  convinced  that  the  superior 
was  wrong,  he  perceived  the  necessity  of  3-ielding  to  his  autho- 
rity; persuaded  that  it  was  better  that  the  superior  himself 
should  commit  a  blunder,  with  authority  unimpaired,  than  that 
his  authority  should  be  destroyed  by  controversial  factions. 
An  error  is  easily  corrected  when  authority  is  preserved  ;  but 
once  lose  your  dictatorship,  and  blunders  are  irremetliable. 

Moreover,  we  think  this  organization  alone  compatible  with 
tlie  greatest  degree  of  personal  liberty.  It  is  well  known  that 
tlie  Jesuits  were  the  most  free,  and  most  devoted  of  all  the  Ca- 
tholic orders  I  The  bondage  is  more  nominal  than  real.  When 
a  system  is  well  organized,  and  put  in  motion,  the  controlling 
power  is  so  mixed  up  with  the  general  will  of  the  ma- 
chine, that  it  is  never  perceived,  unless  when  some  obstruction 
occiu-s.  and  it  exerts  its  force  to  overcome  it.  The  generalship 
was  electi\e.  The  head  was  chosen  by  the  mcmliers,  and 
voluntarily  invested  with  authority ;  but,  when  chosen,  he  was 
a  head  in  deed,  and  not  in  name  only.  It  was  the  voluntary 
principle  choosing  one  master  to  escape  from  many. 

Xext  week,  we  shall  continue  this  subject,  and  compare  some 
of  the  marvellous  doings  of  the  Jesuits,  with  the  feeble  attempts 
of  the  headless  and  the  faithless  svstems. 


BLACK  AXD  WHITE. 


Exi'osi-RE  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  is  kno\ra  to  deepen  the  com- 
plexion ;  yet  this  caiLse  appears  to  some  writers  hardlj-  suf- 
ficient to  impart  so  dark  a  hue  as  that  of  the  Negro.  An'otlier 
agent  has  l)een  brought  in  to  help  it  out ;  and  this  is  the  influ- 
ence wliich  the  heat  of  a  tropical,  or  often  of  an  autumnal  climate, 
exercises  upon  the  secretion  of  bile.  Dr.  Smith  (of  New  Jersey), 
is  of  opinion,  that"  the  principle  of  colour  is  not  to  be  derived 
solely  from  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  skin."  "  Heat  pro- 
duces relaxation,"  •'  the  bile,  in  consequence  is  augmented,  and 
shed  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  body.  This  liquor  tinges 
the  complexion  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  assumes,  by  time,  a 
darker  hue."  "  Bile,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  "is  knomi 
to  change  its  colour  to  black  ;  black  is,  therefore,  the  tropical 
hue." 

"  Bhmienbach,,'"  says  Dr.  Pritchard,  from  whom  the  above  is 
extracted,  "  has  speculated  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  cause  of 
a  black  complexion,  and  its  connexion  with  the  secretion  of 


bile."  But,  as  the  Doctor  observes,  "  Negroes  liave  bile  of  the 
same  colour,  and  nearly  in  the  same  quantity,  as  other  men  ; 
and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  they  are  more  exempt  than 
other  races  from  the  morbific  influence  of  hot  climates,  whicli, 
in  Europeans,  often  gives  rise  to  disease  of  the  liver  or  of  its 
functions." 

Jloreover,  it  is  not  a  fact  that  climate  produces  tliat  change 
of  colour  which  is  here  alluded  to.  The  genuine  English  breed 
is  observed  to  l)e  equally  pure  in  Jamaica  as  in  the  mother 
country,  according  to  Long's  History  of  Jamiiica ;  and  there 
are  many  such  families  there  who  have  been  inhabitants  of  the 
island  fVir  nearly  two  centuries.  The  Nevayets,  or  Moslem 
settlers,  in  Concan,  migrated  from  Irak  to  the  western  coast  of 
the  Indian  peninsula,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Ilejira  (about 
1 200  years  ago).  They  systematically  avoided  intermaniagcs 
with  the  natives — even  with  Mahommedan  families,  for  man\ 
centuries  after  their  establishment,  in  the  Deccan.  "  Conse- 
quently," says  Major  Wilks, in  his  History  of  the  Mysore,  "they 
have  preserved  their  complexion,  and  there  arc  even  now 
some  Nevayets  whose  countenances  ajjproach  the  European 
freshness." 

We  are  infomied  by  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  that  there  are 
among  the  Jews  at  Cochin,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  two  descrip- 
tions of  people,  who  are  teniied  the  yvhhe  or  Jerusalem  Jews,  and 
the  black  .lews.  The  former  have  kept  their  race  distinct.  It 
Jippears  by  their  records,  wliich  were  considered  by  Dr. 
Buchanan  to  be  authentic,  that  the\-  migrated  to  India  soon 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  of  Jenisalcm  by  Titus,  and 
that  they  afterwards  obtained  grants  of  territory  and  privilege:;, 
of  which  they  have  documents,  bearing  date  in  tlie  year  of  the 
world,  4'2.50,  or  A.  D.,  490.  These  people  are  said  to  resemble 
tlie  Eurojjean  Jews  in  features  and  in  complexion.  The  black 
.le^vs  are  a  mixed  race,  descended,  in  great  part,  from  the 
natives  of  the  country,  whom  they  resemble  iu  physical  cha- 
racters. 

It  is  certain  that  se\eral  generations  have  produced  little  or 
no  alteration  in  the  complexion  of  Negroes  in  the  United 
States,  and  other  temperate  climates,  where  black  sla^  es  and  free 
Negroes  are  to  be  found,  although  the  features  and  hair  of  such 
pei-sons,  are  said  to  differ  considerably  from  tliose  of  native 
Africans.  I  have,  indeed,  says  Prichard,  been  assured  repeatedly- 
l>y  the  AVest  Indians  and  Americans,  with  whom  I  ha\  e  con- 
\ersed  on  the  subject,  that  the  domestic  Negroes,  who  are  pro- 
tected from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  more  clothing,  and  who  piiss 
their  time  in  sheltered  houses,  are  of  a  darker  complexion, 
than  the  slaves  who  labour  half  naked  in  the  fields.  The  better 
a  Negro  is  fed  and  clothed,  and  the  more  healthy  he  is,  the 
darker  is  the  colour  of  his  skin.* 

There  are  powerful  facts,  however,  opposed  to  the  aliove. 
Mr.  Jackson  mentions  the  difference  bet^'eeii  tlie  Arabs  who 
dwell  in  tOAms  in  Morocco,  and  the  Bedouins  who  live  in  tents  ; 
the  former  being  fair,  the  latter  dark.  Volney  observed  the 
^ame  difference  between  the  sheiks  among  the  Bedouins  them- 
selves, who  are  ^vell  fed,  and  their  subjects,  who  live  on  a  poor 
law  amendment  allowance  of  six  ounces  of  food  a  day.f  Mr. 
Forster  makes  the  same  observations  on  the  i^cople  of  Tahiti. 
The  common  people,  who  are  stinted  in  their  food,  are  blacker, 
their  hair  more  woolly  and  crisp,  their  bodies  low  and  slender. 
But  their  chiefs  and  arees,  have  a  very  different  ajipearance. 
"  The  colour  of  their  skin  is  less  tawny  tliau  that  of  the  Spaniard, 
and  not  so  coppery  as  that  of  an  American.  It  is  of  a  lighter 
tint  than  the  fairest  inhabitant  of  the  East  India  Islands. 
From  this  complexion  we  find  all  the  intermediate  hues,  down 
to  a  liveh-  brown  bordering  on  black." 

Dr.  Wiseman  has,  in  our  opinion,  hit  upon  the  most  rational 
and  sober  method  of  accounting  for  tlie  black  and  white.  He 
has,  in  the  first  place,  adduced  the  sporadic  varieties,  as  he  calls 
them,  which  occasionally  spring  up  among  plants  and  animals, 
and  which  if  not  destroyed  by  intermixture,  liecome  permanent 
and  hereditary.  Thus  the  porcupine  man,  whose  body  was 
covered  ^vith   a  hard   stony  crust,    has  three   generations  de- 


"  The   Moorish  females,  who  kept  the  houses,   are  almost 
perfectly  wliite,  the  two  facts  therefore,  do  not  correspond, 
t  Volney 's  Voyages  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 
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scended  from  him,  partaking  of  the  same  peculiarity.  Once  a 
year  this  homy  substance  is  shed,  and  revives— it  also 
j-ields  to  the  action  of  mercury,  but  grows  again.  If  this  family 
continue  to  propagate,  they  may  beget  a  new  race  of  men  as 
distinct  as  black  from  white.  Yet,  this  peculiarity,  evidently 
originated  in  a  disease,  whicli  has  now  been  appropriated  by 
the  constitution,  and  rendered  compatible  with  a  state  of  health 
and  activity.  There  is  also  a  race  of  people  called  Sedigiti, 
amongst  our  own  population,  who  have  six  fingers,  and  six  toes, 
on  each  hand  and  foot,  and  who  propagate  this  peculiarity  by 
descent.  Sir  A.  Carlisle  lias  traced  the  history  of  one  of  these 
families,  through  four  generations,  Maupertuis  has  mentioned 
other  instances  in  Germanj'.  The  same  may  be  said  of  inferior 
animals.  We  see,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  a  black  variety 
of  mankind,  originating  by  what  is  called  accident  or  disease, 
and  becoming  permanent  and  healthy.  Nay,  there  are  Albinos, 
or  white  varieties,  amongst  the  Blacks,  who  are  also  diseased  •, 
who  also  communicate  their  peculiar  complexion  to  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  who,  supposing  all  men  to  ha\e  been  originally  black, 
may  have  become  the  founders  of  the  white  variety  ;  the  white 
being  appropriated,  and  accommodated  to  the  human  constitu- 
tion. 

The  subject  is  not  so  very  difficult  as  is  commonly  imagined. 
There  is  no  supposition  more  complex  and  absurd,  than  that  of 
several  original  distinct  species.  The  now  well  knomilaws 
of  comparative  anatomy  and  reproduction,  have  entirely 
banished  this  idea  from  the  philosophic  mind  ;  and  we,  now, 
only  look  about  for  analogous  facts  to  point  out  modes  in  which 
each  variety  7nfffht,  agreeably  to  the  well  knoAni  laws  of  Nature, 
have  originated. 

The  white  and  black  races  are  merely  types  in  outward  Na- 
ture of  the  good  and  evil  principle,  the  bipolar  extremes — hence 
by  analogy,  the  immemorial  subjugation  of  the  blacks  to  the 
whites ;  and  as  light  arises  and  moves  in  darkness  (darkness 
being  entirely  passive),  so  the  light  of  civilization,  and  tlie  move- 
ment of  science,  arose  not  by  means,  but  in  the  midst,  of  a 
negro  population.  We  question  much,  if  Nature  will  ever 
permit  the  extinction  of  the  black.  Future  generations  will, 
probably,  be  better  able  than  we  are  to  appreciate  their  value 
in  the  household  of  God. 

THE  NEGRO  TESTAMENT. 

We  suspect  the  zeal  of  the  Bible  Society  sometimes  eats  up 
the  funds,  without  receiving  much  nourishment  from  the  repast. 
The  mere  list  of  languages,  into  which  the  Scriptures  have  al- 
ready been  translated,  has  an  imposing  effect  upon  the  un- 
learned. And  who  is  not  unlearned  ?  AVlio  is  there,  amongst 
all  the  literati  of  Europe,  who  can  read  Telinga,  Hinduee, 
(Joozurattee,  Kunkuna,  Assam,  Kashmeera,  Nepala,  Mahratta, 
Vik{inera,Taniul,  Canarese,  ]\Iooltan,Oressa,  Singhalese,  Harot- 
tee,  Wendish,  Teloogoo,  Pushtoo,  Tartar,  Turkish,  Coptic,  Am- 
haric,  Russian,  Polish,  Carshun  and  Syriac,  with  a  hundred 
other  translations,  of  liibles,  Testaments,  Pentateuchs  and 
Psalters,  that  issue  from  the  cloven-tongued  apostlehood  of 
Earl  Street  ?  Even  the  Committee,  and  their  vicegerents, 
the  clerks  in  office,  or  their  patrons,  out  of  office,  can  do  no 
more  than  believe  that  these  translations  are  real.  In  manj-, 
perhaps  the  most  instances,  they  are  correct ;  but,  in  respect  to 
all  savage  languages,  all  languages  which  liave  not  been  me- 
thodically arranged  according  to  grammatical  rules,  we  are  mo- 
rally certain  that  the  translation  can  be  nothing  but  a  hoax. 

In  order  to  make  these  translations,  a  missionary  associates 
for  a  time  with  rude  uncultivated  natives,  he  catches  the  sound 
by  the  ear,  and  spells  it  accordingly.  His  teachers  are  illiterate 
barbarians ;  they  cannot  even  pronounce  their  own  language, 
any  more  than  a  Cockney,  or  an  illiterate  native  of  Yorkshire 
or  Lancashire,  can  speak  English.  The  prince  is  as  rude 
as  the  peasant ;  and,  for  want  of  a  standard  of  pronunciation 
and  grammar,  the  dialects  are  as  numerous  as  tlje  districts.  A 
river,  a  mountain,  a  bog,  intervening  between  two  such  tribes 
of  uncultivated  rationals,  is  enough  to  create  a  diversity  of  pro- 
nunciation, tantamount,  in  a  stranger's  ears,  to  an  original  dif- 
ference of  language.  Who  could  translate  the  Bible  into 
English,  by  picking  up  a  limb  of  the  sovereign  people  in  Lon- 


don, as  a  specimen  for  the  whole  community  ;  or  make  up  a 
dictionary  of  the  English  language  from  the  mouth  of  a  nati>e 
of  Manchester  or  Bradford  ? — 

QuES. —  Wair  doslh  liv  Jim  ? 
Ans. — Uppe  toppit  street. 

This  is  the  mode  in  which  the  following  question  and  answer 
would  be  printed : — 

QuEs. — Where  dost  thou  liv  e  Jim  ? 
Ans. — Up  at  the  top  of  the  street. 

Now,  who  amongst  us,  seeing  these  two  words,  "  uppe  toppit'^ 
would  take  them  for  natives  of  England?  Yet  they  are  spelt 
by  the  ear,  and  are,  we  believe,  as  literally  correct  as  many  of 
the  savage  Testaments  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, which  are  as  unintelligible  to  the  natives,  as  "  uppe 
toj.pit  "  is  to  an  Englishman. 

The  Negro  Testament  is  a  curious  specimen  of  this  mode  of 
manufacturing  a  Bible.  We  are  informed,  upon  pretty  good 
authority,  that  the  Negroes  themselves  cannot  understand  it.  It 
is  merely  a  burlesque  of  the  "wiassa  "  styleof  speech, spelt  accord- 
ing to  the  Dutch  orthography,  and  thus  manufactured,  so  as  to 
seem  to  an  English  eye,  to  be  a  distinct  Foreign  language.  By 
analysing  it.  however,  we  will  discover  black  Sambo,  in  his  Dutch 
dress,  "  talkee  notting  but  Ingleesee.''''  Thus,  in  the  first  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  •20th  \erse,  we  find  the  following  words  : 
— "  An  Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  imto  him,  in  a  dream,  saying, 
Joseph,  thou  son  of  David,  fear  not  to  take  unto  thee,  Mary 
thy  wife,  for  that  which  is  conceived  in  her,  is  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,''  are  thus  translated — "  Wan  Engel,  vo  masra,  kom  tan 
na  hem  feci  na  drem,  a  fakki  Joseph,  joe  pikien  va  David,  no 
fredde  va  teki  Maria,  joe  weifi,  na  joe  hosso  bikasi  da  belle  vo 
hem,  va  worko  va  santa  jeje.^^  The  letter  j  should,  according 
to  the  Continental  custom,  be  pronounced  i,  and  i  sounds  e, 
joe  sounds  you.  Making  other  allowances  for  the  Dutchman's 
orthography,  the  translation,  in  real  massn  language,  is  as  fol- 
lows:— "  An  Angel  fo  Massa,  come  tand  in  him  facee  en  a 
dream,  and  t  Ikee  Joseph  ; — i/ott  pickininny  (son)/o  Dabid,  no 
fredde  (don't  be  afraid)  to  takee  Mary,  yon  wifee,  in  y.  u 
housee  because  de  belly  of  him  (her)  da  ivorko  va  santa  yeye''"' 
(is  working  with  the  Holy  Ghost). 

Verse  iSrd. — "  Behold  a  virgin  sluiU  conceive,  and  bear  a 
son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel,  which  being  interpreted 
is,  God  with  us,"  translated  thus,  "  Lockkoe  (lookee)  wan  njoe 
wendje  (one  new  wenchee)  sa  kissi  belle  (kissee  belly)  a  si 
gebore  tvan  manpikien  dem  sa  kali  (callee)  him  Immanuel  effi 
na  wi  tonga  (in  oiu'  tongue)  G'ado  nanga  wV  (we). 

Chapter  ind,  verse  7th,  "  Then  Herod,  when  he  had  called 
privily  the  wise  men,  inquired  of  them  diligently  what  time 
the  star  appeared  •,"  translated  thus,  "  En  Herodes  kali  dem 
koenniman  kiebrifasi  (cunning  man  coveree  facee)  a  haksi  dem 
boenboen,  sinse  hoetem  (since  what  time)  d^m  ben  si  da  staar^'' 
(dem  been  see  de  stiir). 

Heaven  is  translated  '■'  gadokondre,'"  God-country,  Judea 
"  djoe  kondre,'"  Jew-country ;  a  virgin  is  called  a  '■  new 
wenchee.''  Mother  is  called  mamma,  woman,  oeman.  Thus 
the  words  of  Jesus,  on  the  cross,  when  he  saw  liis  mother 
standing  beside  John,  "  woman,  behold  thy  son!"  are  trans- 
lated "  oeman  dalti  da  joe  (you)  pikien.^'  *'  Then  saith  he 
to  the  disciple,  behold  thy  mother;  and  from  that  hour  that 
disciple  took  her  luito  his  ovm  home,"  elegantly  rendered 
"  En  dan  a  takki  na  da  discipel:  loekkoe  datte  da  joe  mamma! 
En  soe  joesnoe  (just  now)  da  discipel  teki  hem  (take  her)  na 
hem  hosso  va  loekkoe  hem.''  Tlie  agonising  cry  of  the  Saviour 
on  the  cross,  "  I  thirst,"  is  most  pathetically  translated,  "  mi 
drewatra,""  "  me  want  to  drawater."  Wliere'one  of  the  thieves 
railed  on  him,  and  said,  '•  If  thou  be  the  Clirist,  siive  thyself 
and  us,"  the  Negro  Testament  thus  translates  it :  "  Effi  joe 
da  Vhristus  helpi  joe  srefi  nanga  im,"i.  e.  "  Iffe  you  de  Christ, 
helpee  selfee  and  we."  "  But  the  other  answering,  rebuked 
him,  saying,  dost  thou  not  fear  God,  seeing  thou  art  in  the 
same  condemnation  ?"  thus  transformed,  "  J\fa  da  tarratcan 
(t'other  one)  strafe  hem  a  takki ,-  en  joe  toe  (and  you  ioo)  joe  ne 
fredde  Gado  di  joe  dedde  (dead)  na  da  srefi  pinna"  (same 
penalty).—"  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  into  thj- 
kingdom!"  "  Ufasra  membre  mi  teh  joe  kom  na  joe  kondre?' 
i,  e,  "  Massa,  member  me,  te  you  come  'na  you  coimtry." 
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Such  is  a  Rpccimen  of  the  Negro  Testament,  publislied  a  few- 
years  ago  by  tlir  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Black  men  of  the  West  Indies  to  Chris- 
anity ;  but  the  Blackces  do  not  "  undertand"  it.  "  Dey  un- 
dertand  mass;i  talkee  berry  well ;  no  undertand  dat  talkee  -, 
■wonder  fat  white  man  printeo  bookee  dat  waj'  for." 

It  is  not  improbable  that  many  other  of  the  Society's  pro- 
ductions are  equally  ridiculous.     We  entertain  no  suspicion  of 


any  of  those  of  the  well-formed  and  cultivated  tongues,  such  as 
Arabic,  S\Tiac,  Persian,  Turkish,  and  other  languages,  fixed 
and  e8tal)lished  by  a  literature  of  their  own;  but  any  attempt 
to  put  the  jabber  of  savages  into  print  must  be  almost  unintel- 
ligible to  the  savages  themselves,  and  much  less  profitable  to 
them  and  the  world  than  teaching  them  a  new  and  full-grown 
language,  wliich  would  scarcely  be  attended  with  more  trouble, 
either  to  the  teacher  or  his  pupils. 


COMPARISON  OF  LANGUAGES, 

Ituisian 

Persian. 

Samkrit.        Greek. 

Wehh. 

Irish. 

Latin. 

Franco-Th0Uti$h, 

one 
two 
tliree 
four 

Odin 
dua 

tri 
chetuire 

ec 
du 
se 
chehar 

eka 
dui 
tri 
chatur 

en 

duo 

treis 

tettares 

un 
dau 
tri 
pedwar 

aen 
da,  do 

tri 
ketair 

lUlUS 

duo 
tres 
quatuor 

em 
tue 
thri 
fiuuar,  fidv.or  (gothic) 

five 

six 

eeren 

eight 

pat 

shest 

sem 

voseni 

penj 

shesh 

heft 

hesht 

pancha 

shash 
sapta 
ashta 

j  pente     1 
t  pempe  j' 

hex 

hepta 

octo 

pump 

chwech 

saith 

with 

kuig 

se 

sech 

ocht 

quinquc 

sex 

septem 

octo 

finfc 

sehs 

sibun 

ohto 

nine 

ten 

twenty 

hundred 

debyat 
desyat 
dvatsat 
sto 

na 
deh 
bist 
sad 

navam 
dashan 
vingshati 
shata 

ennea 
deca 
eikonti 
hecaton 

naw 

deg 

ugaiu 

cant 

noi 
deich 
fiche 
kett 

novem 
decern 
viginti 
centum 

nigum 
tehan 
tuentig 
Imnt 

I  have  only  room  to  remark  that  most  of  the  differences  which  occur  in  the  abo\  e  words  are  according  to  a  regular  method  of 
deviation,  which  may  be  traced  in  many  other  parts  of  the  vocabularies  of  the  respective  languages.  Thus,  for  the  Sanscrit  eh, 
the  Greek  substitutes  t,  the  ^\'elsh  p,  the  Irish  and  Latin  k,  or  q. — Prichard's  Physical  History  of  Mankind. 


EASTERN,  OR  PATRIARCHAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  East  is  the  monarchical,  the  West  is  the  democratical  ex- 
treme of  goveniment.  In  the  East  we  expect  the  greatest 
tyranny,  in  the  West  the  greatest  liberty.  But  it  would  be  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  determine  whether  despotism  or  popular- 
ism  ha\e  yet  produced  the  most  beneficial  effects  on  the  work- 
ing classes.  The  arts  and  sciences  ha\e  evidently  flourishetl 
most  healthily  under  the  hitter — but  there  are  some  peculiar 
blessings  which  belong  to  the  former  alone,  wliich,  in  western 
climes,  we  have  laboured  in  vain  to  realize.  Before,  liowever, 
making  any  more  observations  upon  this  subject,  we  shall  gi\e 
the  reader  a  few  interesting  extracts  from  Mr.  Davis's  China, 
on  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  the  prevailing  ideas  of 
a  practical  system  in  that  patriarchal  country. 

"  There  are  some  curious  pvacticjil  anomalies,  which  one  is 
not  prepared  to  find  under  a  despotism.  The  people  sometimes 
hold  public  meetings  by  advertisement,  for  the  express  puqiose 
of  addressing  the  magistrate,  and  this  without  being  punished. 
The  influence  of  public  opinion  seems  indicated  by  this  prac- 
tice, together  with  that  frequent  custom  of  placarding  and 
lampooning  (though  of  course  anonjnuously)  obnoxious  officers. 
Honours  are  rendered  to  a  just  magistrate,  and  addresses  pre- 
sented to  him,  on  his  departure,  by  the  people,  which  are 
highly  valued.  These  must  be  ranked  with  the  exceptions  to 
the  theories  of  government,  of  which  Hume  treats,  vv'hcn  he 
mentions,  among  other  instances,  the  impressment  of  seamen 
in  England  as  a  departure  from  freedom,  as  the  cases  above 
mentioned  are  a  departure  from  despotism.  It  may  be  added, 
that  there  is  no  established  censorship  of  the  press  in  China, 
nor  any  limitations  but  those  which  the  interests  of  social 
peace  and  order  seem  to  render  necessary.  If  these  are  endan- 
gered, the  process  of  the  government  is,  of  course,  more  sum- 
marv'  than  even  an  information  filed  by  the  Attomej-General. 

"  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  the  general  prosperity  and 
peace  of  China  have  been  very  much  promoted,  by  the  diffu- 
sion of  intelligence  and  education  through  the  lower  classes. 
Among  the  countless  millions  that  constitute  the  empire,  almost 
every  man  can  read  and  write  sufficiently  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  life,  and  a  respectable  share  of  these  acquirements 
goes  low  down  in  the  scale  of  society.  Of  the  sixteen  dis- 
courses which  are  periodically  read  to  the  people,  the  eighth  in- 
culcates the  necessity  of  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  penal 
laws,  which  are  printed  purposely  in  a  cheap  shape.     They 


argue,  that  as  men  cannot  properly  be  punished  for  what  they 
do  not  know,  so,  likewise,  they  will  be  less  liable  to  incur  the 
penaltv ,  if  they  are  made  duly  acquainted  with  the  prohibi- 
tion. This  seems  a  very  necessar3'  branch  of  what  lias  been 
called  (by  Blackstone)  '  preventive  justice,  upon  every  prin- 
ciple of  reason,  of  humanity,  and  of  sound  policy,  preferable 
in  all  respects  to />««;.s7t/«y  justice.' 

"  The  general  diffusion  of  education  must  be  attriljuted  to 
tlie  influence  of  almost  every  motive  of  fear  or  hope,  that  can 
operate  on  the  human  mind.  It  is  inculcated  by  positive  pre- 
cepts, and  encouraged  by  an  open  competition  for  the  highest 
rewards.  One  of  the  strongest  motives  to  every  Chinese,  to 
educate  his  sons,  must  be  the  consciousness,  that  he  is  liable  to 
punishment  for  their  crimes,  at  any  period  of  their  lives,  as  well 
as  to  reward  for  their  merits.  Parents  are  often  promoted  by 
the  acts  of  their  sons.  Montesquieu,  in  violently  condemning 
the  liability  to  punishment,  seems  to  have  been  unaware,  or 
unmindful,  that  it  is,  in  some  measure,  the  result  of  that  abso- 
lute power  whicli  is  through  life  entrusted  to  the  father,  and 
that  such  a  trust,  with  some  show  of  reason,  carries  with  it  a 
proportionate  responsibility.  He  is  not  only  punished,  but  re- 
warded too,  according  as  he  has  administered  the  trust.  How 
such  a  system  must  operate  as  a  motive  to  education  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  And  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  amount  of 
personal  liberty  sacrificed,  is  balanced  by  the  amount  of  public 
benefit  gained.  So  sensible  are  they  of  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation, that  the  language  is  full  of  domestic  or  of  State  maxims 
in  reference  to  it.  "  Bend  the  mulberry  tree  when  it  is  young," 
— "  without  education  in  families,  how  are  governors  for  the 
people  to  be  obtained.''' — and  so  on.  Every  town  has  its  pub- 
lic place  of  instruction,  and  wealthy  families  ha\e  private 
tutors. 

"  As  regards  the  peaceful  and  orderly  character,  by  which  the 
Chinese  as  a  nation  are  distinguished,  there  is  much  truth  in 
another  remark  of  Montesquieu ;  namely,  that  the  government 
had  this  object  in  view,  when  it  prescribed  a  certain  code  of 
ceremonies  and  behaviour  to  its  subjects.  '  A  very  proper 
mode  of  inspiring  mild  and  gentle  dispositions,  of  maintaining 
peace  and  good  order,  and  of  banishing  all  the  vices  wluch 
spring  from  an  asperity  of  temper.  They  are  certainly,  upon 
the  whole,  the  most  good  hmnoured  people  in  the  world,  and 
the  most  peaceable.  And  the  chief  causes  of  this  must  be 
sought  for,  in  their  political  institutions.'  «  *  *  ^^ 
Here,  perhaps,  we  may  perceive  also  the  sources  of  their  chu- 
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racteristic  timidity,  which  is  accompanied  by  its  natural  asso- 
ciate, the  disposition  to  cunning  and  fraud. 

"  A^'ealth  alone,  though  it  has,  of  course,  some  necessary  in- 
fi uence,  is  looked  upon  vitli  less  ]-espect,  comparati\-ely,  tlian 
perhaps  in  any  other  country  ;  and  tliis,  because  all  distinction 
and  rank  arise  almost  entirely  from  educated  talent.  'J'he 
choice  of  official  persons,  who  form  the  real  aristocracy  of  the 
coiuitry,  is  guided,  ^^■ith  a  very  few  exceptions,  by  the  possession 
of  those  qualities  ;  and  the  country  is,  therefore,  as  ably  ruled  as 
it  could  be,  under  these  circumstances.  The  official  aristocracj-, 
content  with  their  solid  lank  and  power,  aim  at  no  external 
display.  l)u  the  contrary,  a  certain  affectation,  on  their  part, 
of  patriarchal  simplicity,  operates  as  a  sumptuary  law,  and 
gives  a  coiTesponding  tone  to  the  habits  of  the  people.  We 
are  bound  to  admit,  that  some  evil  results  from  this.  fSupevfluons 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  vulgar  possessors  of  it,  is  driven 
to  find  a  vent,  occasionally,  in  the  gratifications  of  private 
sensuality. 

"  Superfluous  wealth,  however,  is  no  very  common  occurrence 
in  China.  A  man's  sons  divide  his  property  between  them,  or 
rather  live  upon  it  in  common,  and  the  onlv"  right  of  primogeni- 
ture seems  to  consist  in  the  eldest  beuig  a  sort  of  steward,  or 
trustee,  for  the  estate.  The  temptations  to  immoderate  accu- 
mulation, are  not  so  great  as  with  us,  nor  the  opportunites  for 
it  so  frequent,  where  the  ordinary  channel*  arc  liable  neither 
to  such  spring  tides,  nor  to  such  violent  ebbs.  We  nuist  repeat 
that  the  fortunes  made  by  IIoppos  and  Hong  merchants,  at 
Canton,  are  no  examples,  whatever,  of  the  usual  state  of  things 
in  the  Empire,  in  cases  where  natives  only  [are  concerned. 
The  real  aristocracy  of  the  ccmntry,  being  official  and  not  here- 
ditary, there  are  no  families  to  lie  perpetuated  by  a  system  of 
entails:  and  if  a  man  were  willing  to  transmit  his  possessions 
in  the  shape  of  endless  settlements,  the  law  will  not  let  him. 

"  It  is  an  observation  of  Hume,  that  the  absence  of  any 
hereditar3^  aristocracy  may  secure  the  eternal  tranquillity  of  the 
state.  l)y  making  it  impossible  for  faction  to  find  any  j)ov\'erful 
heads,'  This  we  fancy  is  exactly  the  principle,  uj)on  which  the 
Chinese  government  is  so  jealous  of  anj-  undue  perpetuation  of 
greatness  in  families.  There  are  certain  hereditary  titles  de- 
scenduig  one  step  in  rank  through  five  generations,  and  the  pri- 
vileges of  wearing  the  yellow  and  red  girdles,  vi'hich  ser\  e  to 
distinguish  the  numerous  descendants  of  the  imjierial  family, 
but  these,  though  they  are  a  class  of  titular  nobility,  are  far 
from  being  the  real  aristocracy  of  the  coimtry  ;  and,  without 
personal  merit,  they  are  little  considered.  'J'he  Chinese  have 
a  saying, '  by  learning,  the  sons  of  the  common  people  become 
great ;  without  learning,  the  sons  of  the  great  become  mingled 
with  the  nuiss  of  the  people.'  *         ■■ 

"The  impartial  distribution,  with  few  exceptions,  of  state  offices 
and  magistracies  to  all  who  give  evidence  of  superior  talents, 
without  regard  to  birth  or  talents,  lies  probably  at  the  bottom 
of  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  Empire.  Nothing  can 
be  more  true  than  the  observations,  on  this  subject,  of  the  late 
Dr.  Milne,  an  excellent  Chinese  scholar.  '  This  pruiciple  has 
always  been  maintained,  although,  as  may  naturally  be  su])posed, 
it  has  often  in  jjractice  been  departed  from.  Yet  the  existence 
of  the  principle,  and  its  being  acted  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
gives  every  person  in  China  (with  the  exception  of  menial  ser- 
vants, the  lowest  agents  of  the  police,  and  comedians)  a  solid  rea- 
son to  be  satisfied  vrith  the  system.  They  are  the  ambitious,  who 
generally  overturn  governments.  But  in  China  there  is  a  road 
open  to  the  ambitious,  withimt  the  dreadful  alternative  of  re- 
volutionizing the  countrv-.  All  that  is  required  of  a  man,  is  the 
very  reasonable  thing,  that  he  should  give  some  proof  of  the 
possession  of  suj)erior  talents'  " 

Next  week  we  shall  give  some  idea  of  the  Despotism. 


EGYPTIAN  ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A  NEW  science  is  gradually  rising  into  being  by  the  zeal  and 
perseverance  of  antiqiuirian  curiositv- — a  science  not  less  cer- 
tain than  geology  itself ;  although  it  only  treats  of  the  ancient 
works  of  man,  whilst  geology  is  directed  to  the  study  of  the 
woi'ka  of  the  primary  Creator,    The  inscriptions  of  antique 


monumental  relics,  found  among  the  ruins  of  Luxor  and  The" 
bais,  are  now  becoming  legible.  The  characters  which  for  a 
long  time  presented  nothing  but  unmeaning  fonns,  to  our  most 
learned  Archaeologists,  are  now,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  imagina- 
tion, assuming  a  definite]  and  intelligible  aspect.  This  sup- 
position, like  that  by  which  we  work  out  an  algebraic  calculus, 
leads  to  a  certainty  at  last,  by  coinciding  with  the  conclusions. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  perceive  on  a  stone  two  names  which 
we  cannot  read.  AVc  do  not  know  the  alphabet  ;  but  we  know 
something  of  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  the  names  of  its 
sovereigns.  We,  therefoi-e,  suppose  that  the  two  unknowji 
names  are  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra ;  with  this  supposition  we  be- 
gin. If  the  supposition  is  coirect,  it  is  evident  that  there  must 
be  two  pees,  and  two  els.  and  two  tees,  all  placed  in  certain 
positions.  If  we  find  these  duplicates  of  letters  where  they 
ought  to  be,  then  we  have  got  aU  the  letters  in  the  two  words 
to  begin  with  our  new  alphabet ;  and  having  got  a  beginning, 
we  proceed,  by  the  same  process  of  supposition,  imaf/ination, 
or  theory,  to  other  equally  certain  conclusions.  By  this  simple 
jirocess,  pursued  with  the  most  unwearied  perse\  erance,  old  and 
lost  alphabets  have  been  restored,  and  rude  monumental  blocks, 
^vhich  our  forefathers  regarded  as  of  less  value  than  their 
weight  in  freestone  or  brick,  become  now  very  precious  inate- 
rials,  for  investigating  historical  facts,  of  the  most  universal  and 
important  interest. 

But.  independent  of  the  mere  phonetic  character  of  the  mo- 
numental tables — ;'.  e.  their  sound  or  pronunciation,  there  is  an 
interest  derived  fi-om  the  sjmibolieal  and  pictorial  figures,  which 
is  peculiarly  exciting  at  present.  Rosellini,  the  companion  of 
Champollion,  is  now  publishing,  ruider  the  patronage  of  the 
(irand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  a  series  of  diawings,  copied  from 
Egyptian  ruins,  and  representing,  in  language  intelligible  to  all 
who  are  blessed  with  vision,  a  minute  general  outline,  riot  only 
of  civilization  in  I-^gypt,  but  of  its  national  history.  Domestic 
fiuTiiture,  tools,  utensils — habits,  customs,  and  ceremonies,  are 
most  distinctly  revealed  ; — chariots,  equipages— religious  rites 
and  ceremonies — armoiu-,  sieges,  battles,  costumes — even  earth- 
enware, plate,  and  carving  knives,  with  the  maker's  name  on 
thon,  are  carefully  delineated.  The  most  minute  representa- 
tion of  the  state  of  civilization  is  aftbrded  by  this  extraordinary 
work.  Ev  ery  trade  is  brought  forward  by  a  pictorial  image, 
which  gives  you,  however  rude  the  drawing  may  be,  an  idea  of 
the  state  of  advancement,  to  which  the  arts  had  arrived  at  that 
early  period.  The  instruments,  and  art  of  iigriculture,  of 
weaving,  of  glass-blowing,  leather-tanning,  upholstery,  turning, 
&:c.,  in  those  patriarchal  times,  are  all  before  your  eyes,  with- 
out any  mysterj'  of  language  or  beau  ideality  of  pictorial 
fanc3-.  The  drawings  are  ridiculouslj'  simple,  and  this  simpli- 
city really  adds  to  their  value,  inasmuch  as  it  creates  confidence 
in  their  general  accuracy,  which  we  could  not  experience  in  re- 
s)iect  to  pictures,  which  were  loaded  with  the  creations  of  an 
artist's  fancy.  Even  the  very  mountebanks,  tumblers,  and  ball- 
catchers,  sf)  common  amongst  ourselves,  and  so  frequently 
exhibited  at  our  minor  theatres,  are  there  represented  with  the 
s^trictest  accuracy,  so  that  a  child  would  recognise  them  as 
drawings  from  life.  Yet  man^'  of  these  things  must  be,  at 
least,  3000  yeai-s  old ;  the  productions  of  times  which  are  only 
knowni  to  us  through  the  )nedium  of  the  Jewish  historians. 
But  Rosellini  has  already  brought  forward  numerous  facts  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  Jewish  history.  An  accovmt  of  one  of 
these  coufinuations,  we  shall  quote  from  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign Revieiv. — Jan.  Wt'.Hi. 

"  That  the  Jews  were  slaves  in  Egypt  is  an  historical  datwn 
of  the  Bible,  supported  by  classical  authorit3%  The  most 
recent  of  Rosellini's  illustrations  prove  it  by  ocular  evidences 
to  be  the  fact.  The  monumental  figures  depict  them  as  making 
war  with  the  Egyptians,  and  in  one  case  (Belzoni's  tomb)  a 
Jew  is  portrayed  as  representing  the  Asiatic  family  of  the 
female  race,  certainly  not,  .is  Dr.  Young  has  imagined,  as  a 
slave  in  the  train  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  who  lived  many  centu- 
ries after  the  now  proved  tenant  of  Belzoni's  tomb.  But 
RoselliniV  last  illustrations  depict  Jews  as  the  slaves  of  the 
Egyptians.  He  brings  before  us  groups  of  individuals,  upon 
whom  no  one  that  glances  can  iivoid  sajnng,  "  Those  are  Jews.' 
They  are  represei)ied  under  the  eye  of  an  Eg^-ptian  task- 
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master,  who  is  seated  witli  ;i  goad  in  his  hand,  superintending 
their  toils.  The  same  taskmaster,  witli  tlie  same  emblem  of 
slavery,  is  agiiin  represented,  in  otlier  places,  controlling  the 
labours  of  other  slaves,  wlio  are  woiking,  like  the  negroes  of 
the  present  day,  in  gangs,  in  the  task  of  cultivation. 

''  But  the  '.lews  arc  not  only  represented  liy  Kosellini  as 
slaves,  and  that  on  the  contemporary  monuments  of  the  kings 
who  enslaved  them,  l)ut  they  are  exhil)ited  performing  the  very 
acts,  and  cmiih\\-ed  in  the  very  occupations,  described  by  the 
Hebrew  liistorian.  They  aie  gathering  straw ;  the.)  are  making 
briclts,  and  conveying  them,  when  made,  to  the  buildings 
of  the  city  where  they  are  to  be  used.  The  shape  of  these 
bricks  is  extniordiiiiiry.  They  are  the  identical  bricks,  resem- 
bling the  Roman,  which  are  found  at  the  present  day  as  con- 
stituents in  ancient  Egyptian  walls."' 

These  are  facts,  if  a  i)iece  of  solid  stone  is  a  fact. 


FUTURK  RELIGION  OF  THE  HINDUS. 


I 


It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  Universalist,  to  find  that  a 
periodical  of  the  far  East,  has  been  putting  forth  observations, 
on  the  a))ove  subject,  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  principles  of 
I)rogress  advocated  l)y  the  Shepherd.  The  following  is  extracted 
from  the  Bengal  Herald  of  a  recent  date,  as  quoted  by  the 
Asiatic  Journal  of  last  month  :— 

"  The  present  Hindoo  society,  may  be  classified  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  ;  viz.  First,  those  >vho  are  sincerely  the  followers 
of  idolatry,  which  class  comprises  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Secondly,  those  who  have  discovered  its  follies  and  absurdities, 
but  have  not  courage  to  declare  their  heretical  opinions  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  orthodox,  a  class  which  comprehends  many 
among  the  middling  and  higher  ranks.  Thirdly,  those  who 
have  discovered  the  follies  and  absurdites  of  idolatrj*,  and 
adopting  the  Vedant  shastra,  freely  declare  their  opinion,  but 
in  practice  conform  to  the  established  custom,  and  allow  idols 
to  be  worshipped  in  their  families.  Fourtlily,  those  who  have 
entirely  abandoned  idols  and  superstition,  but  in  consequence 
of  parental  control  and  family  influence,  cannot  declare 
their  sentiments,  nor  act  according  to  their  belief:  this  class 
comprises  most  of  the  rising  generation,  wlio  are  now  being 
educated  in  oiu'  public  schools.  Fifthly,  those  who  have 
entirely  separated  themselves  from  the  Hindu  Society,  and 
embraced  the  Christian  faith  ;  of  these  there  are  but  fe\v,  par- 
ticularly among  those  of  any  influence  or  consideration. 
Sixthly,  and  lastly,  those  who  have  abandoned  all  religion,  and 
are  followers  of  reason ;  those  generally  believe  in  the  existence 
of  one  God,  but  disbelieving  all  revelation,  follow  a  code  of 
morality  formed  by  themselves.  The  individuals  of  this  class 
have  no  fixed  rule  of  action,  are  naturally  divided  in  ojunion 
among  themselves,  and  are  not  known  as  a  distinct  body  or 
sect.  A  survey  of  these  classes  shows  that  idolatry  is  on  the 
wane  ;  and  that,  as  the  light  of  knowledge  spreads,  the  gloom 
of  superstition  is  vanishing.  It  shows  that  some  great  and 
general  change  of  opinion  must  soon  take  place.  At  present 
there  are  three  systems  of  rehgion  which  appear  to  offer  them- 
selves to  the  attention  of  tlie  regenerated  Hindu, — Deism, 
Christianity,  and  reformed  Hinduism,  We  do  not  think  the 
first  of  these  ^\■\\\  be  the  future  religion  of  the  Hindus,  simply, 
because  experience  teaches  us  that  the  bulk  of  the  people,  who 
seldom  think  on  these  matters,  follow  some  fixed  system  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  prefer  to  take  a  creed,  prepared  by  others,  for 
granted,  rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  forming  a  moral  code 
for  themselves.  Christianity  is  also,  in  our  opinion,  not  likely 
to  become  the  national  religion  of  the  Hindus.  The  religion 
which  is  now  followed  by  the  mass  of  the  Hindus,  is  pretended 
to  be  based  on  grounds  similar  to  those  on  which  Christianity 
rests  her  claim,  namely,  revelation  supported  by  miracles,  the 
accounts  of  which  are  handed  down  in  books,  and  by  oral  tradi- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances,  we  do  not  think  it  likely 
that  those  who  reject  the  present  popular  Hinduism,  notwith- 
standing its  claims  to  revelation  and  miracles,  will  embrace  an- 
other system,  which  bases  itself  on  a  similar  foundation,  and  is, 
in  many  of  its  essential  principles,  similar  to  Hinduism.  We, 
therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion,  tliat  in  all  probability  a  re- 


formed system  of  pure  Hinduism,  or  Vediintism,  with  some 
alterations,  will  be  the  future  religion  of  the  people  who  now 
adopt  the  idolatrous  Hinduism.'' 

These  observations  appear  to  us,  in  every  respect,  philoso- 
phically true;  and  may,  moreover,  lie  ajjplied  with  equal  jus- 
tice, to  the  question,  what  will  be  the  future  religion  of  the 
Christian  world  ?  To  illustrate  this,  do  we  not  see  that  in 
England,  society  may  be  divided,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in 
which  the  writer,  we  have  quoted,  has  classed  the  Hindus? 
First,  we  have  the  sincere  believers  in  old  Christianity  as 
taught  by  the  parsons,  whether  orthodox  or  dissenting  ;  and 
this  class  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  the  population. 
Secondly,  we  have  the  doubters;  a  large  class,  who,  however, 
do  not  care  to  express  their  heretical  opinions  freely.  Thirdly, 
comes  the  downright  disbeliever,  who,  although  he  has  shaken 
of!'  all  religious  forms  himself,  and  never  goes  to  church,  duly 
sends  "  his  wife  and  family,"  for  the  sake  of  decorum  and 
appearances.  Fourthly,  the  rising  generation  of  enquiring 
minds,  who  have  risen  al)ove  the  fogs  of  bigotry  anil  supersti- 
tion, but  are  obliged  to  disguise  their  principles,  for  the  sake  of 
family  peace,  or  worldly  advantages.  Fifthly,  those  who  have 
openly  declared  their  opposition  to  the  fire  and  brimstone  doc- 
trines of  old  Christianity;  but  these  are  yet  very  few.  Lastly, 
the  open  infidel  and  atheistical  class,  who  are  still  fewer  in 
num))er  than  the  former;  and  with  the  same  characteristic 
peculiarities  as  their  brethren  in  India,  naturally  divided  in 
opinion  among  themselves,  and  not  known  as  a  distinct  body, 
or  sect. 

Union  and  organization  belong  only  to  the  faith  party. — li. 


EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 


The  average  of  the  whole  Returns  gives  9|  per  cent,  of  the 
population  attending  school.  In  this  County  (Lanarkshire)  it 
sinks  nearly  one  per  cent,  below  this  average.  The  population 
of  Lanarkshire  is  'A\  *),.05,0,  of  which  27,7'!4  are  given  as  attend- 
ing school,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  only  SJ  per  cent.  But 
when  the  returns  are  classified,  the  results  at  once  assume  an 
aspect  of  greater  importance.  Thus,  taking  the  City  of  Glas- 
gow alone,  we  have  a  population  of  ■2()"2,426,  and  1.',C.06  attend- 
ing schools.  This  gives  a  per  centage  so  low  as  7f  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  appears  from  the  returns  that  only  1  in  1.3  of  the 
population  is  attendhig  school.  This  proves  the  state  of  educa- 
tion to  be  very  low  indeed  ;  but,  low  as  it  is,  it  is  from  two 
causes  especially,  manifestly  exaggerated.  For,  first,  the  re- 
turns were  given  in  18.34,  and  the  estimated  population  is 
that  of  18.31.  The  increase  during  the  three  intervening  years 
would,  on  the  most  moderate  estimate,  be  upwards  of  20,000. 
This  increase  in  the  population,  of  course,  diminishes,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  the  ratio  of  tho3e  attending  school.  But, 
second,  there  is  a  source  of  error  which  greatly  exaggerates  the 
number  attending  school.  In  the  greater  number  of  the  parishes, 
the  returns  are  made  up  from  the  number  of  children  attending 
each  school.  Now,  in  the  western  part  of  the  town  especially, 
there  is  a  division  of  labour  among  the  teachers ;  one  teaching 
writing  only,  another  arithmetic  on\y,  another  English  only. 
The  same  children  will,  therefore,  be  found  attending  two  or 
three  teachers,  and  would  be  counted  twice  over.  This  clums^' 
mode  of  calculation,  in  short,  will  give  rise  to  the  same  exag- 
geration, as  if,  in  estimating  the  number  of  students  attending 
our  University,  we  were  to  count  it  from  the  class  rolls  of  the 
individual  Professors. 

When  we  leave  Glasgow,  and  look  to  the  returns  of  theniral 
districts,  we  find  a  manifest  improvement,  though  by  no  means 
so  extensive  as  we  could  desire.  Classing  all  tho.se  parishes 
together,  whose  population  exceeds  2000,  we  find  that  there  are 
in  these  a  population  of  [If),  109,  of  which  10,259  are  attending 
school.  This  gives  a  per  centage  of  lO^,  or  somewhat  more 
than  1  in  9^  of  tlie  population.  As  we  descend  to  the  less 
populous  parishes,  the  proportion  gradually  increases.  There 
are  four  parishes  with  a  population  of  between  1 000  and  2000. 
They  contain  6()7.5  inhabitants,  of  whomi  741  are  at  school.  This 
gives  somewhat  more  than  1 1  in  the  100,  or  1  in  9  attending 
school.  The  remaining  parishes,  fourteen  in  number,  have  a 
population  of  less  than  a  thousand  each,    In  some  of  these  the 
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education  seems  in  a  much  better  state  than  in  others;  but 
talking  the  whole  together  we  have  the  following  result : — 
Population,  8,749  ;  at  school,  1,088.  This  gives  a  per  rentage 
of  12^  ;  or,  by  another  estimate,  1  out  of  every  8  persons  at- 
tending school. 

It  is  instructive  to  place  these  results  alongside  of  eacli  other. 

Proportion  attending  School. 

Glasgow   ■ ••••     ("f  in  100,  or  1  in  13 

Parishes   v.hose    population    varies 

from  10,000  to -2,000 lOJ   in   100,  or  1  in     9\ 

Paiishes   \vhnse    population   varies 

from  2,000  to  1000 11     in  100,  or  1   in     9 

Parishes  v/hose  population  is  under 

]000 12.^  in  100,  or  1   in     8 

Scottish  Guardian. 

New  Species  of  Serpent.— A  late  number  of  the  Indian 
iMedical  .Tournal  contains  an  account  submitted  to  the  Calcutta 
^ledical  Society,  of  a  previously  undescribed  species  of  venom- 
ous sei-pent,  belonging  to  the  genus  Xaja,  with  some  diawings 
of  the  reptile.  The  natives  state  tliat  individuals  are  found 
upwards  of  twelve  feet  long  i  a  size  extraf)rdinary  for  a  veno- 
mous seiiient.  It  is  caught  in  the  Sunderbunds  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Calcutta.  This  seiiient  xisually  feeds  upon 
others,  and  those  in  Dr.  Canter's  possession  were  regularly  fed 
by  living  them  living  snakes  once  a  fortnight,  without  legard  to 
their  bein"'  venomous  or  otherwise.  Dr.  C.  remarked  upon  the 
error  of  those  naturalists  who  saj'  that  serpents  never  drink  ; 
these  aiiimals  drink,  and  moisten  their  tongues,  which  with  the 
Ophidians,  whose  tongues  are  not  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  become  two  different  acts.  This  snake  differs  from  the 
other  varieties  of  venomous  serpents  in  feeding,  willingly,  when 
in  confinement,  though  no  other  Ophidian  of  its  class  is  known 
to  do  so. 


An  iNGENior.s  Mode  of  making  Paper  Casts  of  Sculpture. 

«  jf  y  servants  made  me  casts  in  paper  of  the  sculpture  on  the 

walls  of  these  two  rooms,  that  is,  of  all  the  sculpture  in  the 
three  large  plates,  which  I  now  publish.  This  method 
of  obtaining  fac-similes  of  sculpture  in  basso-relievo,  is  very 
successful,  and  so  easy  that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  teaching  it  to 
my  Arabs.  I  found  stiff,  unsized,  common  wliite  paper  to  be 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  should  be  well  damped  ;  and, 
when  applied  to  sculpture,  still  retaining  its  colour,  not  to  injure 
the  latter,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  side  of  the  paper 
placed  on  the  figures  be  dry — that  it  be  not  the  side  which 
has  been  sponged.  The  paper,  when  applied  to  the  sculpture 
should  be  evenly  patted  with  a  napkin  folded  rather  stifly  ; 
•and,  if  any  part  of  the  figures  or  hieroglyphics  be  in  intaglio  or 
elaborately  worked,  it  is  better  to  press  the  paper  over  that  part 
with  the  fincers.  Five  minutes  is  quite  sufficient  time  to  make 
a  cast  of  this  description  :  when  taken  off  the  wall,  it  .should  be 
laid  on  the  ground  or  sand,  to  dry.  I  possess  many  hundred 
casts,  which  my  Arabs  made  for  me  at  Thebes  and  in  the  Oasis. 
Indeed.  I  very" rarely  made  any  dravring  of  sculpture,  without 
having  a  cast  of  the  same  :  and  as  the  latter  are  now  quite  as 
fi-esh  as  on  the  day  tliey  were  taken,  the  engraver  having  not 
only  my  drawing,  but  also  these  indubitable  fac-similes,  is 
enabled  to  make  my  plates  exactly  like,  and  quite  equal  to  the 
original. — Hoslcins's  Visit  to  the  Oasis. 

Jesuiticai,  Vigilance. — The  Duke  de  Choiseul,  the  French 
minister,  was  a  principal  agent  in  procuring  the  final  suppres- 
sion of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  following  origin  has  been  assigned 
to  the  hostility  with  which  he  pursued  the  whole  order  in  every 
quarter  of  Europe  : — The  Duke,  having  no  employment  in  the 
Government  of  France,  happened,  one  evening  at  supper,  to 
say  something  very  strong  against  the  Jesuits.  Some  years 
afterwards,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Rome,  where,  in  the 
usual  routine  of  his  visits  in  that  situation,  he  called  upon  the 
General  of  the  .lesuits,  for  whose  order  he  professed  the  liighest 
veneratior.  "  Your  excellence  did  not  always,  I  fear,  think  so 
well  of  us,"  replied  the  General,    The  Duk*,  much  surprised 


at  this  observation,  begged  to  know  what  reasons  he  had  for 
thinking  so,  as  he  was  not  conscious  that  he  had  ever  mentioned 
the  order  but  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect.  The  General,  to 
convince  him  of  the  contraiy,  showed  him  an  extract  from  a 
large  register  book  belonging  to  the  Society,  in  which  the  par- 
ticular conversation  alluded  to,  and  the  day  and  the  year  on 
which  it  happened,  were  minuted  down.  The  Ambassador 
blushed,  and  excused  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  and  soon 
went  away,  resolving  within  himself,  whenever  he  should  be- 
come prime  minister,  to  destroy  a  society  that  kept  up  such 
particular  and  detailed  correspondences,  of  which  it  might  make 
use  to  the  detriment  of  administration  and  government. — 
.Set'.'ard's  Biographiana. 

Ce.ment. — The  following  receipt  for  a  cement  is  given  in 
one  of  the  scientific  Journals  of  France.  Steep  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  for  twenty-four  hours  in  half  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine, 
then  dissolve  it  over  a  slow  fire,  keeping  it  covered,  that  it  may 
not  evaporate  ;  then  take  six  cloves  of  garlick,  previously' 
pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  squeeze  the  juice  through  linen  into 
the  isinglass  ;  cork  the  whole  together  for  a  short  time,  and  the 
mixture  will  cement  either  glass  or  crystal. 

Heat  of  the  Earth. — M.  Arago  has  recently  measured 
the  temperature  of  an  Artesian  well,  bored  at  the  slaughter- 
house of  Crenelle.  A  thermometer,  of  a  new  and  more  cer- 
tain construction,  vvas  placed  in  it  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  the 
temperature  was  found  to  increase,  at  the  rate  of  one  degree  ©f 
the  centrigrade  thermometer,  for  e\eij  thirty-one  metres. 

Printing  for  the  Blind. — The  blind  arc  now  taught  to 
read  by  the  touch,  from  raised  type,  and  the  fluency  with  which 
they  pick  up  the  words  by  the  points  of  their  fingers,  is  a  mi- 
racle to  us,  who  are  provided  with  more  convenient  organs. 
This  mode  of  printing  has  been  brought  to  such  perfection,  that 
a  recommendation  has  already  been  sent  from  Glasgow,  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  to  have  the  whole  Bible 
printed  in  this  style,  and  it  is  expected  to  meet  with  a  favour- 
able reception.  There  are  supposed  to  be  about  1 2,000  blind 
in  the  kingdom,  amongst  whom  these  Bibles  may  be  sold  or 
distributed.  Mr.  Alston,  of  Glasgow,  has  been  devoting  much 
zeal  and  patience  to  the  improvement  of  this  species  of  print- 
ing, which  can  now  be  executed,  in  small  character,  and  so 
slightly  raised,  as  not  to  prevent  the  sheets  from  being  bound  up 
in  an  ordinary  sized  volume. 

rO  CORJiESPONDENTS. 


H  t'  are  very  sorry  to  exclude  our  Transcendentalisfs  letter 
this  toeek,  but  our  reason  for  so  doing  is  this: — toe  go  much 
earlier  to  press  than  formerly.  We  have  the  whole  number 
set  up  and  imposed  on  Saturday  afternoon.  It  is  .sent  home  to 
us  for  correction  on  Saturday  evening.  We  make  the  jinal 
corrections  on  Monday,  go  to  press  on  Tuesday,  and  it  is  all 
ready  for  distribution  on  Wednesday,  when  a  copy  may  be  ob- 
tained by  any  of  our  correspondents  by  applying  to  the  pub- 
lisher. We  cannot,  therefore,  without  deranging  our  plans, 
insert  an  article  which  comes  later  than  Friday  evening,  in  the 
iceek  previous  to  publication.  As  for  Hemies,  we  must  gfve 
him  a  private  drilling,  for  his  article  cannot  be  published  this 
tveek,  on  account  of  a  lapsus,  which  we  cannot  remedy. 
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OWENITES,  PROTESTANTS,  AND  JESUITS. 

Then  pause  and  be  enlighten 'd  ;  there  is  more 

In  such  a  survey  than  the  sating  gaze 
Of  wonder  pleased  ;  or  awe  which  would  adore 
The  worship  of  the  place,  or  the  mere  praise 
Of  art  and  its  great  masters,  who  could  raise 

What  former  time,  nor  thought,  nor  skill  could  plan ; 
The  fountain  of  sublimity  displays 
Its  depth,  and  thence  may  draw  the  mind  of  man 
It's  golden  sands,  and  learn  what  great  conceptions  cm, 
Childe  Harold,  c.  4,  s.  159. 

What  is  the  reason  we  have  substituted  .lesuits  for  Catholics? 

Jk'cause  tliey  are  better  Catholics  than  the  Catholics. 

It  was  a  shrewd  observation  of  St.  Simon,  in  his  "  Nouveau 
Christianisme,"  that  the  spirit  of  old  Catholicism  was  destroyed 
by  the  Reformation  and  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  life  of 
a  Bj'stem  is  progression.  The  very  first  act  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  was  to  do  what  had  never  been  done  before,  viz.  to 
"  frame  a  confession  of  faith,  Avherein  should  be  contained  all 
the  articles  which  the  Church  re^iiijrrf  its  members  to  believe."* 
The  reluctance  of  the  Pope  to  call  and  authorise  this  Council 
Avas  excessi\'e.  It  was  literally  forced  upon  him.  But  even  his 
own  sham  Catholics  had  the  Protestant  spirit.  This  spirit  de- 
stroyed the  old  Church,  and  the  Council  of  Trent  was  merely 
the  sealing  of  the  decree  which  had  long  before  gone  forth. 

But  the  .lesuits  appeared  at  the  very  nick  of  time,  to  raise 
up  a  new  from  the  ashes  of  the  old  system.  The  order  was  in- 
stituted, and  duly  authorized,  after  several  refusals  by  his 
Holiness,  in  lo-lO.  The  Council  of  Trent  met  in  1.542,  the  year 
in  which  Xavier,  the  first  .Jesuit  missionary,  arrived  at  Goa,  in 
India,  and  began  to  Christianize  the  natives  by  thousands.  The 
order  grew  like  a  vine,  with  the  strength  of  an  oak.  It  began 
witli  ten  members,  and  before  the  end  of  the  century  it  had 
increased  to  ten  thousand,  and  obtained  the  chief  direction  of 
the  education  of  youth  in  every  Catholic  country  in  Europe, 
with  the  confessorships  of  all  the  principal  monarchs. 

It  is  the  new  phanix  that  sprung  from  the  cor^ise  of  the  old, 
with  increased  vigour,  and  elasticity  of  mind  and  body,  and  its 
health  and  its  power,  like  all  other  health  and  power,  lie  in  its 
organization  with  religious  zeal  as  a  principle  of  life. 

Now  what  has  this  Society  done,  with  all  its  abominable  doc- 
trines, its  tyrannical  plots,  and  crusades  .against  popular  liberty  .^ 

In  the  first  place,  the  Society  has  an  excellent  moral  charac- 
ter from  all  parties.  Dr.  Robertson,  a  Scotch  Tory  clergj^man, 
belonging  to  a  school  which  is  inveterate  in  its  opposition  to  the 
order,  says,  "  As  I  have  pointed  out  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
the  constitution  and  spirit  of  the  order,  with  the  freedom  becom- 
ing an  historian,  the  candour  and  impartiality,  no  less  requi- 
site in  the  character,  call  on  me  to  add  one  observation,  that  no 
class  of  regular  clergy  in  the  Roman  Church  has  been  more 
eminent  for  decency,  and  even  purity  of  manners,  than  the 
major  part  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits."  Bishop  Fitzjames,  in  an 
appeal,  in  which  he  vehemently  abuses  them,  makes  the  same 

"'  Robertson's  Charles  Y.  book  7. 


confession,  which,  when  extorted  from  an  enemy,  comes  with 
peculiar  force. 

The  casuistry  and  sophistry  for  which  the  order  is  notorious 
are  not  to  be  justified;  but  the  good  morals  of  the  order  are 
sufiicient  to  prove  that  it  was  not  through  moral  wickedness 
that  they  erred,  but  rather  through  ignorance  or  doctrinal 
weakness,  urged  on  by  mental  vigour  and  unwearied  zeal. 
Their  religious  principles  being  defective,  they  found  themselves 
paralyzed,  and  obliged  to  employ  tactics  to  confront  their  ad- 
versaries. These  tactics  were  very  loose  and  immoral,  but  the 
opposition  of  their  adversaries  was  by  no  means  more  con- 
ducive to  virtue.     We  must  judge  them  by  comparison. 

We  shall  see  what  some  of  these  \vicked  men  did,  when  they 
had  it  in  their  power  to  do.  Amid  the  fixed  stars  of  European 
sovereignty  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  could  do  much ; 
they  could  not  alter  the  forms  of  government;  they  were, 
therefore,  necessitated  to  conform  to  those  which  were  estab- 
lished. But  when  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  change  and 
reconstitute,  the  history  of  Paraguay  will  show  what  they  would 
have  done,  even  with  Europe,  if  they  could. 

"  About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  ob- 
tained from  the  court  of  Madrid  the  grant  of  the  large  and  fer- 
tile province  of  Paraguay,  which  stretches  across  the  southern 
continent  of  America,  from  the  moiuitains  of  Potosi  to  the  banks 
of  the  liver  La  Plata  ;  and  after  every  deduction  which  can  rea- 
sonably be  made  from  their  own  accounts  of  their  establishment, 
enough  will  remain  to  excite  the  astonishment  and  applause  of 
mankind.  They  found  the  inhabitants  in  the  first  stage  of  so- 
ciety, ignorant  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
first  principles  of  subordination.  They  applied  themselves  to 
instruct  and  civilize  these  savage  tribes.  They  commenced 
their  labours  by  collecting  about  fifty  families  of  wandering 
Indians,  whom  they  converted,  and  settled  in  a  small  township. 
They  taught  them  to  build  houses,  to  cultivate  the  ground, 
and  to  rear  tame  animals  ;  trained  them  to  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, and  brought  them  to  relish  the  blessings  of  seciuity  and 
order.  By  a  wise  and  humane  policy,  they  gradually  attracted 
new  subjects  and  converts,  till  at  last  they  formed  a  powerful 
and  well-organized  state  of  three  hundred  thousand  families. 
Over  these  they  exercised  a  mild  and  patriarchal  government, 
and  their  subjects,  docile  and  grateful,  revered  their  benefactors 
as  divinities.  The  country  was  divided  into  forty-seven  dis- 
tricts, over  each  of  which  a  Jesuit  presided.  A  few  magis- 
trates, chosen  by  the  Indians  themselves,  assisted  in  every 
town,  to  secure  obedience  to  the  laws.  In  other  respects,  all 
the  members  of  the  community  were  as  one  family,  on  a  foot- 
ing of  perfect  equality,  and  j)ossessed  all  things  in  common. 
Every  individual  was  obliged  to  labour  for  the  public,  and  the 
fruits  of  their  industry  were  deposited  in  common  storehouses, 
from  which  every  person  received  whatever  was  necessary  for 
the  supply  of  his  wants.  Punishments  were  rare,  and  ahvays 
of  the  mildest  description — such  as  an  admonition  from  a 
Jesuit,  a  slight  mark  of  disgrace,  or,  at  most,  a  few  lashes  M'ith 
a  whip.  Industry  was  universal,  but  wealth  and  want  were 
equally  unknovra,  and  most  of  those  passions,  which  disturb 
the  peace  of  society,  were  deprived  of  every  opportunity  to 
operate.    Even  the  elegant  arts  began  by  degrees  to  appear, 
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and  full  protection  was  pro\ided  against  every  invader.  An 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men  were  completely  anned,  and  regu- 
larly disciplined,  consisting  of  cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  and 
well  provided  with  magazines  of  all  the  implements  of  war. 
The  Indians  of  Paraguay,  in  short,  under  the  government  of 
the  Jesuits,  were  an  innocent  and  happy  people,  civilized  with- 
out being  corrupted,  and  yielding  with  entire  contentment  the 
most  perfect  submission  to  an  absolute  but  equitable  govern- 
ment. Yet  [here  appear  the  defects  of  the  elementary  princi- 
ples, which  were  not  sufficiently  universal  to  admit  of  free 
scope]  even  in  this  meritorious  effort  for  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  order  was  sufficiently  discernible. 
In  order  to  preserve  their  influence,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
keep  their  subjects  in  a  state  of  comparative  ignorance;  and, 
besides  prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  the  adjacent  settlements 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  they  endeavoured  to  inspire 
them  with  a  hatred  and  contempt  of  those  nations."* 

We  extracted  the  above  from  the  Edinbiu-gh,  or  Brewster's 
Encyclopedia,  and  in  looking  into  Robertson's  Charles  V.  for 
another  respectable  authority,  we  find  that  the  Encyclopedia 
has  borrowed  Dr.  R.'s  language,  almost  verbatim.  The  Doctor, 
however,  is  a  host  in  himself;  but  to  satisfy  the  predilection  for 
authority,  which  exists  even  in  the  most  voluntary  Radical,  we 
shall  give  one  or  two  more  of  an  equally  respectable  rank: — 

"  Who  is  so  ignorant,"  says  the  author  of  "  Nouvelles  Con- 
siderations,'^ a  work  published  about  twenty  years  ago  at  Ver- 
sailles, in  defence  of  the  Jesuits,  "  of  the  history  of  America, 
as  not  to  have  heard  of  that  magnificent  mission  of  Paraguay, 
where  the  cross  became  the  standard,  and  the  gospel  the  code 
of  law,  to  three  hundred  thousand  Indians,  who  lived  for  a 
whole  century  in  a  perfect  Christian  community,  in  which  bro- 
therhood and  friendship  produced  nothing  but  the  purest  virtue, 
a  happy  simplicity  of  manners,  and  the  admirable  fruits  of  the 
most  sublime  Christianity'.  Muratori,  by  a  masterly  touch  of 
his  pencil,  has  displayed  in  the  liveliest  colours  the  happy 
effects  of  Christianity  upon  these  hordes  of  savages,  by  the  two 
significant  words — II Christianisimo  f slice" 

"  Paraguay,''  says  Montesquieu,  "  furnishes  us  with  a  spe- 
cimen of  those  admirable  institutions,  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  people  to  virtue.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  make  a  crime  of  it,  in  the  fathers  of  the  Society.  It  is  glo- 
rious for  them  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  given  practical  de- 
monstration, in  those  countries,  how  to  couple  religion  with 
humanity.  In  repairing  the  outrages  of  the  Spaniards,  they 
began  to  heal  one  of  the  most  deadly  wounds  ever  inflicted  on 
the  race  of  man.  A  high  and  lively  sense  of  what  is  called 
honourable  and  real  zeal  for  religion,  made  them  undertake 
these  things,  and  success  attended  their  efforts.'' 

"  The  Missions,"  says  Buffon,  "  have  gained  more  subjects 
amongst  the  barbarian  nations,  than  the  conquering  armies  of 
the  nations  which  subjugated  them.  Paraguay  was  conquered 
only  in  this  manner : — The  mildness,  the  good  example,  the 
charity,  and  regular  conduct  of  the  missionaries,  affected  the 
savages,  soothed  their  ferocity,  and  gained  their  confidence. 
Frequently  did  they  come,  of  their  own  accord,  to  seek  out  the 
teachers  of  a  law,  which  rendered  men  so  perfect.  They 
adopted  the  law,  and  joined  in  community.  Nothing  does 
more  credit  to  religion  than  to  have  civilized  whole  nations,  and 
to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  an  empire,  upon  no  other  than 
the  arms  of  virtue." 

"  The  enemies  of  the  Society,"  says  Haller,  a  Protestant,  in 
his  treatise  on  several  interesting  subjects  of  politics  and  mo- 
rals, "  undervalue  its  very  best  institutions.  They  accuse  them 
of  boundless  ambition,  in  seeing  them  forming  a  new  species  of 

*  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  severity  on  the  part  of  the 
Jesuits  was  necessary  to  preserve  their  community.  The  cor- 
ruption of  morals  that  prevailed  around  them  was  too  powerful 
for  the  resistance  of  a  small  society.  It  is  only  when  such  a 
social  system  has  become  almost  universal,  that  what  is  gene- 
rally called  freedom  can  begin,  just  as  free-trade  cannot  be 
established  in  one  country  without  being  established  in  all.  So 
that  it  is  evident,  that,  without  a  general  congress  of  nations, 
none  of  those  great  social  objects,  for  which  philanthropists  are 
•triving,  can  be  attained. 


empire  in  these  remote  regions.  But  what  is  there  in  Nature 
more  admirable,  and  more  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, than  to  bring  together  into  community,  hordes  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  dispersed,  in  the  state  of  uncivilized  nature, 
throughout  the  wild  forests  of  America,  and  to  draw  them  out 
of  the  state  of  barbarism,  which  is  of  itself  a  state  of  wretched- 
ness— to  prevent  and  check  their  cruel  and  destructive  internal 
dissensions — to  enlighten  them  with  the  light  of  true  religion — 
and  to  vmite  them  in  a  society,  representing  the  golden  age,  by 
the  equalit,v  of  its  members,  and  the  community  of  property?" 
The  testimony  of  the  celebrated  Lalande,  the  astronomer, 
an  avowed  infidel,  is  very  affecting.  Speaking  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  order  by  the  Catholic  States,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Jansenists,  the  Philosophers,  and  the  Protestants,  he  says, 
"  Mankind  has  irretrievably  lost,  and  never  will  recover,  that 
precious  and  surprising  union  of  20,000  individuals,  devoted  in- 
cessantly and  disinterestedly,  to  the  functions  of  teaching, 
preaching,  missions,  conciliations,  and  succour  to  the  dying, 
that  is  to  say,  to  duties  the  most  serviceable  and  dearest  to  hu- 
manity. Retu'ement,  fnigality,  and  the  renunciation  of  plea- 
sure,* constituted,  in  that  society,  the  most  harmonious  concord 
of  science  and  virtue.  I  had  personal  knowledge  of  them. 
They  were  an  assemblage  of  heroes  for  religion  and  humanity. 
Religion  afforded  them  means  which  philosophy  cannot  furnish. 
I  was  enraptured  with  them.  When  I  was  but  fourteen  years 
of  age,  I  loved  them  to  such  a  degree  as  to  solicit  to  be  ad- 
mitted amongst  them,  and  I  regret,  to  this  hour,  that  I  did  not 
persevere  in  this  vocation,  which  originated  from  my  state  of  in- 
nocence, and  tliirst  after  knowledge.t 

These  Jesuits  succeed  in  enchaining  the  affections  wherever 
they  go.  They  have  the  secret  of  training  and  goveming  man- 
kind. William  Howitt,  a  well-known  Quaker  Liberal,  who 
has  written  a  history  of  priestcraft,  and  abused  the  .lesuits  in 
particular,  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  their  great  superiority  in 
the  formation  of  character.  "  The  place,  (Stonj'hurst,  Jesuits' 
College,  Lancashire)  indeed,  is  a  perfect  rural  piiradise,  and 
what  has  alarmed  the  Church  of  England  no  little,  and  caused 
it  to  build  a  new  church  at  the  nearest  point  of  approach,  and 
induced  the  neighbouring  clergy  to  preach  furious  sermons 
against  them,  is  the  fact,  that  the  fathers  have  proselyted  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood.  Their 
regular  congregation  now  consists  of  IGOO  people,  exclusive  of 
their  owii  establishment,  which  is  2.50,  (chiefly  pupils),  m.aking 
in  all,  about  1850  people. — {Tail's  Ulagazitie.   iVo.  37.) 

He  thus  describes  the  order  and  decorum  observed  in  the 
education  of  children : — "  An  excellent  and  effecti\'e  mode  of 
education  is  adopted  here.  After  philosophical  exhil)itions  in 
these  rooms,  and  after  silent  reading  in  the  Hall  of  Study,  each 
class  returns  to  the  room  of  its  particular  teacher,  and  every 
bo3^  is  carefully  questioned  upon  what  he  has  seen  or  read,  so 
as  to  ascertain  that  he  has  clearly  comprehended,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  matter  presented  to  his  mind.  The  si- 
lence and  decorum  of  the  school  are  beautifiil.  At  one  mo- 
ment, the  sound  of  166  boys,  at  play  in  front  of  the  college, 
came  up  to  us  ;  the  next,  we  saw  them  marching  to  the  Hall  of 
Study  ;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  passing  the  door,  so  profound 
was  the  hush,  that  we  inquired  whether  it  were  not  reallj' 
empty." 

After  giving  a  very  favourable  account  of  this  institution  at 
Stonyhurst,  Mr.  Howitt  puts  in  italics  and  capitals,  the  following 
question,  exactly  as  we  have  printed  it : — "  Now,  we  ask,  can 
any  one  show  us  a  more  signal  example  of  the  triumph  of  the 
VOLUNTARY  PRINCIPLE  ?"  t,  e.  Over  the  Established  Church. — 
Voluntary  principle  !  Can  there  be  anything  voluntary  in  such 
a  despotic  institution  ?  Yes ;  what  can  be  more  voluntary 
than  a  resignation  of  the  -vvill  to  a  judicious  living  system  of 
strict  discipline  ?  and  what  can  be  more  involuntar}'  ?  the  per- 
fection of  the  voluntary,  is  the  involuntary,  system.  The  per- 
fection of  a  system,  is  the  imion  of  the  two  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  one  is  lost  in  the  other.     What  is  now  known  by  the 

*  That  is,  mere  sensualism,  or  pleasure  in  its  grossest  accep- 
tation. The  pleasures  of  the  .Jesuits  were  the  pleasures  of  other 
men  of  intellectual  and  literary  character. 

+  Annales  Philosophiques.    Tom.  i.  (1800)  p.  228. 
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name  of  the  Voluntary  system,  that  is,  the  fortuitous-concourse- 
of-atoms  system,  is  a  grinding  despotism,  under  which  every 
man  is  a  victim  and  a  tyrant  in  one,  and  where  we  cannot  con- 
verse with  a  single  member  of  society,  who  has  not  a  system  of 
his  owni,  and  with  which  he  hates  and  sneers  at  all  but  himself, 
and  is  repaid  with  hatred  an<l  sneering  in  return. 

There  is  no  living  principle  at  the  head  of  an  Establish- 
ment. It  is  a  dead  letter.  The  trite  Catholic  system  is  not  an 
Establishment.  It  ought  to  be  a  moveable  system,  and  tlie 
Jesuits  of  Stonyhurst  understand  it  as  such.  "  We  know," 
said  the  Jesuits  of  Stonyhurst,  to  Mr.  Howitt,  "  that  it  (an  Es- 
tablishment) infuses  a  Lethean  lethargy — it  destroys  the  vitality 
of  zeal — it  breaks  up  the  lirinff  interest  ))etwet!n  the  priest  and 
the  people ;"  and,  if  it  be  suspected  that  there  is  Jesuitical 
craft  in  this  saying,  we  may  remark,  that  a  system  which  is  or- 
ganized upon  the  principle  of  e.vtreme  democracy,  united  to  ex- 
treme monarchy,  must  be  a  moveable  system,  for  the  popular 
voice,  in  selecting  its  supreme  heads  by  acclamation,  will  itself 
be  the  breeze  that  fills  the  sails  of  the  social  vessel.  That 
which  stagnates  a  system  is  the  dead  letter  of  creeds  and  sta- 
tutes.    We  want  the  living  law. 

We  have  very  little  room  left  to  compare  the  doings  of  these 
"  hypocritical  scoundrels,"  as  the  French  philosophers  used  to 
style  them,  with  what  has  been  attempted,  but  never  accom- 
plished, by  those  who  regard  themselves  as  infinitely  superior 
in  all  the  essentials  of  a  sound  understanding  and  a  virtuous 
principle.  In  fact,  the  comparison  is  useless.  There  is  no 
other  antithesis,  except  that  of  something  being  done  on  one 
side,  and  mere  nothing  on  the  other.  Where  do  you  imagine 
all  this  superiority  on  one  side  lies  ?  In  discipline.  Hear 
Henry  Martyn,  a  zealous,  pious,  enthusiastic,  talented,  Protes- 
tant, Missionary  to  the  East  : — "  Certainly  there  is  infinitely 
l)etter  discipline  in  the  Roman  Church  than  in  oure,  and  if  ever 
I  were  to  be  the  p;istor  of  native  Christians,  I  should  endeavour 
to  govern  with  equal  strictness."  "  But,"  say  the  modem  ra- 
tionals,"  we  do  not  want  to  be  governed  at  all ;  we  want  to  be 
free,  to  govern  ourselves!"  Well,  do  govern  yourselves;  but 
wliile  you  govern  yourselves  without  an  authoritative  head,  in- 
stead of  ruling  the  waves,  like  Britannia,  you  \vill  merely  be 
tossed  about  among  the  breakers,  like  an  old  raft.  If  you  have 
no  faith  in  God,  you  must  have  faith  in  a  man.  You  have  not 
confidence  in  one  another.  And  if  you  have  not  all  confidence 
in  the  same  individual,  your  social  movements  must  play  a 
most  fearful  discord.  We  suspect  that  many  of  our  Owenite 
friends  will  agree  with  us  in  this,  that  faith  in  some  active  be- 
ing is  necessary, — to  constitute  a  practical  system — and,  if  that 
faith  be  necessary,  "  all  must  be  resigned  into  his  hands." 
There's  the  nib!  Have  the  Owenites  got  this  faith?  How 
can  they  get  it  ?  And  can  they  do  any  thing  without  it  ?  If 
you  can  get  this  faith  in  an  individual  by  science,  or  infidelity, 
then  we  say  they  may  succeed  in  familizing  the  human  race. 
But,  if  they  cannot  supply  this  faith,  and  the  zeal  which  grows 
out  of  it,  then  some  other  root  must  be  sought,  from  which  to  di'aw 
forth  the  living  principle  of  action  ;  or  we  must  be  content  to 
go  deeper  and  deeper  into  confusion,  each  man  playing  his  own 
game,  and  beconiing  his  own  master.  If  this  be  our  destiny, 
it  is  the  very  opposite  of  Owenism. — (See  "  The  Liberals,''' 
page  24.) 

MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES. 


\\''k  have  always  looked  upon  Missionarj'  Societies  as  powerful 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  for  spreading  the  seeds 
of  progression  and  improvement  throughout  the  world ;  and 
for  bringing  about  an  interchange  of  knowledge,  and 
friendly  intercourse  between  nations  widely  remote  from  each 
other,  who,  but  for  the  zeal  of  religious  proselytism  might  long 
have  been  strangers.  The  success  of  these  institutions,  however, 
as  far  as  conversions  go,  is,  in  no  way,  commensurate  with  the 
astounding  efforts  they  have  made.  Yet,  as  the  sons  of  the 
old  man  in  the  fable,  who  carefully  dug  up  their  patrimonial 
land,  in  search  of  a  supposed  golden  treasme  which  their  father 
had  hinted  at  on  his  death  bed,  though  they  found  no  treasure,  so 
loosened  and  fmctified  the  soil,  that  they  were  amply  repaid 
for  their  labour  in  the  abundant  crops  of  grain,  it  was  thereby 


made  to  produce  ;  so  do  the  laboui-s  of  the  missionaries,  till  and 
prepare  the  moral  wilds  of  the  earth,  which,  at  the  appointed 
time,  will  doubtlessly  bring  forth  good  fruit  in  abundance. 

As  an  example  of  the  utility  of  these  societies  in  impelling 
onwards  the  tide  of  progress  to  the  shores  of  hitherto  the  most 
uncivilized  and  barbarous  nations  of  the  earth,  we  will  here  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  some  particulars,  which  we  have  gathered 
from  "  A  Retrospect  of  the  last  Forty  Years  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,"  recently  published  by  the  directors  of  that 
body.  We  are  there  informed  that,  forty  years  ago, "  our  fathers, 
in  faith  and  prayer,"  laid  the  foundation  of  the  institution ; 
and  that  no  equal  period  of  time  has  been  marked  by  events 
more  important  to  mankind.  The  preparations  for  the  moral 
renovation  of  the  world  have  ad\  anced  vrith  unparalleled  celerity, 
and  have  received  "the  most  cheering  tokens  of  Divine  approba- 
tion." 

In  reference  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society',  we  are 
told  that,  in  "  all  the  majesty  of  Christian  benevolence,"  it  is 
going  throughout  the  world,  scattering  in  its  course  the  incor- 
ruptible seeds  of  divine  truth.  It  has  already  received  for  its 
support  the  sum  of  £2,"240,000  ;  and  has  distributed  upwards  of 
8,000,000  copies  of  portions  of  the  word  of  God.  The  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society,  too,  has  attained  an  annual  income  of  nearly 
£60,000  ;  and  has  distributed,  in  76  languages,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  its  publications. 

In  allusion  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  directors  rejoice  that 
the  Lord  has  at  length  smiled  on  Missionary  efforts  in  that 
jjart  of  the  world.  Since  1811,  idolatry  has  been  subverted  in 
those  isles  ;  infanticide  and  murder  have  ceased  ;  and  education 
has  been  promoted  among  the  inhabitants.  The  people,  "fast 
rising  in  the  scale  of  nations,  have  as  fruits  of  the  divine  blessing 
on  jMissionar^-  perseverance,  now  a  vnitten  language,  a  free 
press,  a  representative  govenmient,  courts  of  justice,  written 
laws,  useful  acts,  and  improved  resources.  An  infant  navy  is 
rising  on  their  shores ;  commercial  enterprise  is  promoting  in- 
dustry and  wealth,  and  a  measure  of  domestic  comfort,  unknown 
to  their  ancestors,  now  pervades  their  dwellings." 

"  In  China  the  operations  of  the  Mission  are  going  on  with  in- 
creased force  upon  the  immense  iwpulation  of  that  empire  ;  and 
the  Directors  have  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  steam  press  as 
near  China  as  possible,  to  print  the  Scriptures  and  other  Christian 
books  in  the  Chinese  language.  The  press  at  Batavia  turns  off  a 
million  of  images  annually,  besides  those  printed  at  other  sta- 
tions ;  and  at  jMalacca,  although  twelve  men  are  constantly 
employed  in  printing,  the  demand  still  exceeds  the  supply.  In 
India,  the  power  which  once  prohibited,  now  protects  the  mis- 
sionary ;  and  the  honourable  policy  at  present  pursued  by  the 
Government,  leaves  him,  without  interference  or  restraint, 
to  pursue  his  holy  calling.  A  mighty  change  in  native  senti- 
ment and  feeling,  in  regard  to  idolatry,  has  commenced ; 
and  the  means  for  spreading  the  Gospel  are  multiplying  on 
every  side. 

"  In  Madagascar  the  societj'  commenced  its  labours  about 
seventeen  years  ago.  Since  that  time,  a  language  spoken  by 
4,000,000  of  people,  has  been  reduced  to  a  regular  system  :  ortho- 
graphies and  grammars  have  been  formed,  schools  established, 
thousands  taught  to  read,  and  education,  long  regarded  with  sus- 
picion, is  now  in  general  esteem  amongst  the  inhabitants.  The 
press  is  here  also  in  efficient  operation  ;  and  129,800  Christian 
books  have  been  put  into  circulation. 

"  In  South  Africa,  thirty-four  devoted  brethren,  and  ten  native 
assistants,  now  occupy  the  field  :  Christian  education  is  extend- 
ing— the  press  has  commenced  its  light-diffusing  labours — and 
these  hitherto  Ijarbarous  people,  are  reading  in  their  own  lan- 
guage the  oracles  of  truth.  The  Gospel  is  preached,  churches 
are  gathered,  and  the  moral  desert  is  becoming  as  the  garden  of 
the  Lord.  Tribes  have  been  rescued  from  extermination  ;  their 
rights  acknowledged  and  secured  ;  the  cheerftilactivity  of  thriv- 
ing towns  and  villages  appears,  where,  a  short  time  since,  the 
wilderness  spread  its  lonely  solitude  ;  and  the  wanderers  of  the 
forest  have  become  united  and  organized  communities,  standing 
in  honourable  alliance  with  the  British  Nation.'' 

"  In  the  West  Indies,  where  the  African  race  has  received 
such  signal  benefits,  the  extinction  of  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade— the  society  has  taken_  an  humble  share  in  leading  the 
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natives  to  seek  the  more  glorious  liberty  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
In  this  field,  long  one  of  painful  interest,  the  Society  has  now 
twenty  missionaries  ;  and  ■will  be  happy  to  augment  the  number 
to  the  extent  required,  should  the  Lord  incline  the  hearts  of 
his   servants  to  enter  upon  the  service." 

The  above  details  must  be  interesting  and  gratifying  to  all 
who  entertain  the  slightest  wish  for  the  furtherance  and  progress 
of  knowledge  throughout  the  world.  They  are  highly  coloured, 
we  believe,  but  still  the  fact  of  an  increased  intercommunication 
between  the  different  tribes  of  men  cannot  be  disputed,  and 
this,  alone,  must  lead  to  a  happy  result.  We  are  only  sorry  to 
think,  that  what  these  pious  missionaries  call "  the  garden  of  the 
Lord,"  is  notliing  more  than  the  British  and  Foreign  Christianity 
at  the  best— a  miserable,  sickly,  fallen,  apostate,  unsocial  thing, 
which  would  be  more  con-ectly  designated  by  the  name  of  "  the 
Garden  of  the  Devil."     But  we  must  all  creep  before  we  walk. 

L.  S. 

THE   TRANSCENDENTALIST'S   DIALOGUES. 
No.  IL 


On  "  The  One." — {Continued  from  p.  5.) 
Transcendentalist  and  Materialist  discovered  sitting  at  a  table, 

on  which  stand  a  jug  of  cyder  and  glasses — Materialist  read- 
ing the  last  Shepherd's  Notice  to  Correspondents. 

Mat. — "  The  true  arena  for  the  science  of  mind  is  the  Mary- 
le-bone  workhouse."— Ha!  ha !  ha!  Why,  what  is  Mr.  Wirg- 
man  doing  ? 

Trans. — Imbuing  a  number  of  children  with  the  principles 
of  Kantian  criticism. 

Afat. — Aye,  aye,  I  remember  now.  Let  me  see :  Are  you  a 
Kantist? 

Trans. — When  talking  to  you  I  am ;  but  among  Kantists,  I 
am  no  Kantist  at  all. 

Mat. — However,  you  know  something  about  the  matter. 
Now,  perhaps,  you  will  tell  me  what  great  secret  is  possessed 
by  the  Kantists  -,  they  always  seem  proud,  as  if  they  possessed 
an  inestimable  treasure  denied  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  What 
is  this  treasvire  ? 

Trans. — No  treasure  at  all.  The  Kantists  really  possess  no 
important  secret,  all  that  they  have  is  a  method. 

Mat.—  Oh,  I  see ;  they  have  not  the  treasure,  but  they  know 
the  way  to  get  it.     Well,  that  is  no  small  matter. 

Trans. — Aye,  but  they  don't  know,  nor  profess  to  know, 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  They  simply  know  the  way  which  will 
not  lead  to  the  treasure,  and  hence  they  .are  very  wrong  in  stop- 
ping at  Kant.  I  believe  I  know  as  much  of  Kant's  "  Critique 
of  pure  Reason,"  as  most  of  his  disciples,  and  more  of  it  than 
many  of  them  ;  but,  far  from  my  studies  in  philosophy  being 
ended,  I  feel  the  necessity  of  pushing  them  on  more  than  ever. 
Kant  shows  you  by  what  means  a  knowledge  of  the  Absolute  is 
not  to  be  attained,  so  what  course  is  left  us,  but  to  beat  about 
tUl  we  have  discovered  the  right  road  ? 

Mat. — Then  the  works  of  Kant  are  not  much  worth  study- 
ing. 

Trans. — Not  worth  studying !  My  dear  fellow,  they  are 
master-pieces !  By  reading  them  (a  matter  of  no  such  great 
diificulty,  provided  you  are  previously  acquainted  with  the 
forms  of  logic,)  you  will  learn  one  important  truth,  namely, 
that  the  common  logic  is  not  suited  to  the  investigation  of 
supersensual  things  ;  a  truth,  the  knowledge  of  which  will  pre- 
vent you  from  being  misled  by  many  fallacies.  But,  as  I 
before  said,  the  Kantists  are  \vrong  in  stopping  satisfied  with 
this  negative  result,  instead  of  inquiring  further.  In  my  dia- 
logues with  you,  I  usually  lead  you  to  negative  results,  but  I 
should  be  grievously  disappointed  if  we  ended  in  a  negative. 

Mat. — Then  whither  do  you  propose  to  lead  me  ? 
Trans. — I  don't  know,  I  am  not  an  adept  initiating  a  pupil, 
I  am  but  a  fellow-traveller  on  the  thorny  path,  which,  I  am 
happy  to  find,  you  have  begun  to  tread,  and  as  I  am  a  little 
(only  a  little)  in  the  advance  of  yourself,  I  am  endeavouring  to 
warn  you  against  the  brambles  of  prejudices,  which  may  im- 
pede you  on  your  way ;  hoping  that  we  shall  both  end  our 

journey  by  arriving  at  a  snug  resting-place.     But— but now 

for  the  "  One''  again.    Where  did  we  leave  oS? 


Mat. — Um — there  is  om-  record  {taking  up  Shepherd).  We 
began  by  writing  up,  "  X  is  a  self-existing  body,  co-existing 
with  other  self-subsisting  bodies,  and  occupying  a  portion  of 
space."  We  then  found  that  X,  if  it  occupied  a  portion  of 
space,  must  be  enclosed,  and  hence  that  it  could  not  exist  with- 
out the  enclosing  bodies,  and  of  course  that  it  was  not  self- 
existing. 

Trans. — Yes,  that  was  one  result.  And,  of  course,  we  must 
conclude  that  no  particles  are  self-existing,  for  the  adjacent 
particles  to  X,  are  as  much  bounded  by  X  as  X  is  by  them. 
Let  us  take  an  adjacent  particle,  and  call  it  Y.  Nov,-,  X  is 
bounded  by  Y,  and  Y  is  bounded  by  X,  and  their  very  exist- 
ence depends  on  their  contingency. 

Mat. — Staj',  stay,  the  form  of  the  particle  does  not  depend 
on  it  being  bounded  by  any  particular  particles,  but  it  must  be 
bounded  by  some.  The  existence  of  X  does  not  depend  on 
that  of  Y,  in  particular,  as  any  other  boundary  might  preserve 
its  form. 

Trans. — That  is  well  observed  ;  and,  therefore,  to  prevent 
misunderstanding,  I  say  that  X  and  Y  mean  any  adjacent  par- 
ticles. We  have  admitted  that  some  adjacent  particle  or  other 
is  requisite  to  the  existence  of  either  ;  and  hence,  whatever  par- 
tiele  bounds,  and  is  bounded  by  X,  I  agree  to  call  it  Y. 

Mat. — True,  I  see  you  mean  your  symbols  to  express  no 
more  than  the  mere  general  proposition  :  one  particle  must  be 
bounded  by  another,  to  which  I  agree. 

Trans. — Well,  then,  X  cannot  exist  except  in  contact  with 
Y,  nor  Y  except  in  contact  with  X. 

l\Iut. — I  see,  the  existence  of  each  depends  on  their  mutual 
contact. 

Trans. — And  we  cannot  express  mutual  contact  better  than 
by  the  symbol  X  +  Y.* 

Mat. — Very  good.     X  +  Y  expresses  the  contact. 

Trans. — Well,  then,  as  the  existence  of  X  and  Y  depends  on 
their  being  in  contact ;  the  existence  of  X  and  Y  depends  on 
that  of  X  -I-  Y.  In  other  words,  the  compound  appears  the 
cause  of  the  things  of  which  it  is  compounded. 

Mat. — Oh  !  how  I  am  mystified  !  And  I  thought  we  were 
going  on  so  smoothly.  That  X  +  Y  should  be  prior  both  to 
X  and  Y.  What  infernal  absurdity  !  and  yet  I  do  not  see  how 
we  are  to  a^oid  it.  Stop,  stop  !  X  and  Y  cannot  be  in  con- 
tact without  they  exist,  that  is  self-evident ;  neither  can  they 
exist  without  being  in  contact,  as  appears  by  what  I  have  al- 
ready said.  Therefore,  the  existence  and  the  contact  mutually 
depend  on  each  other,  and  neither  is  prior  to  the  other.  Thus, 
I  think  we  have  steered  clear  of  the  shocking  absurdity. 

Trans. — Yes,  we  are  now  proceeding  well  enough.  X,  Y, 
and  X  +  Y,  are  mutually  the  causes  of  each  other.  Now,  in 
what  do  the  expressions  X,  Y,  and  X  +  Y,  differ  ? 

Mat. — The  latter  has  the  sign  plus  (+)-,  the  former  has  not. 
And,  hence,  in  the  former  expression,  we  merely  consider  of  X 
and  Y,  without  once  reflecting  whether  they  are  in  contact  or 
not ;  whereas,  the  second  expresses  that  X  and  Y  are  in 
contact. 

Trans. — Then  the  contact  of  X  and  Y,  is  merely  expressed 
by  the  sign  +  ? 

Mat. — Yes. 

Trans. — Very  well. — Now,  I  think  we  have  proved,  that 
X  and  Y,  when  parted,  fall  away  entirely,  become  nothing. 
Hence,  we  must  not  look  at  either  of  these  for  the  "  One,"  or 
we  shall  get  "  nothing"  for  our  pains.  And,  if  we  look  at  the 
combination  of  X  and  Y,  we  find  that  which  we  agreed  to  call 
the  "  One  of  composition,  or  aggregation,"  in  our  last  dialogue, 
hy  which,  if  you  remember,  we  meant  a  multitude  of  particles, 
which  became  a  sort  of  One  by  their  union.  This,  we  settled, 
was  not  a  pure  One ;  being,  at  the  same  time,  many  and  one. 
(v.  p.  4). 


*  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Shephei-d,  some  one  objected  to 
the  use  of  algebraical  signs,  as  unintelligible  to  unlearned 
readers.  To  avoid  this  objection,  I  beg  to  state,  that  +  is  the 
sign  of  addition.  Thus :  5  -I-  3,  means  that  five  is  added  to 
three;  and,  of  course,  the  result  is  eight.  X  +  Y  would  be  a 
collection  of  particles,  resulting  from  the  addition  of  Y  to  X. 
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Mat. — Then  it  appears  we  must  give  up  looking  for  the  pure 
one  altogether,  for  if  we  examine  a  single  particle  it  turns  out 
to  be  nothing  ;  if  we  examine  an  aggregation,  we  find  a  many, 
as  it  were  glued  into  a  sort  of  one,  which  is  by  no  means  a  ;>M)e 
one. 

Trans. — Stay,  sta}%  we  wont  give  up  our  investigation  too 
soon.  I  think  we  have  discovered  that  it  is  useless  to  seek  for 
the  one  among  ultimate  particles,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  "  one  of 
aggregation"  lias  some)  oneness,  though  it  is  not  a  pure  one, 
so  let  us  examine  that. 

j1/a^— Good,  and  we  need  not  beat  about  unknown  regions 
for  the  "  one  of  aggregation,"  as  we  did  for  the  ultimate  parti- 
cles, which  we  were  obliged  to  call  X  and  Y.  The  "  one  of 
aggregation"  may  be  seen  with  our  own  eyes,  so  we  will  retiuTi 
to  tlie  examination  of  our  old  piece  ef  wood  (v.  1st.  dial:)  which 
is  a  "  one  of  aggregation." 

Trans. — Yes.  It  is  a  man;/,  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
pieces,  into  which  it  may  be  divided,  and  a  one,  if  we  regard 
their  union.  Let  us  call  these  pieces  X,  Y,  Z,  the  whole  piece 
of  wood  will  be  X  +  Y  +  Z,  the  contact  being  expresssed 
by  +.  Hence  its  being  a  many  proceeds  from  the  X,  Y,  Z,  the 
Oneness  consists  in  the  +.  We  have  now  materials  for 
reflection  sufficient  to  employ  us  for  a  week.  We  have  dis- 
covered that  the  best  method  to  discover  "  The  one"  lies  not  in 
investigating  the  tilings  united,  but  that  which,  as  it  were,  binds 
them  together.  Indeed  the  result  of  our  investigations  reminds 
me  of  what  I  once  heard  my  worthy  friend  Mr,  J.  Greaves  say, 
that  there  is  "  more  value  in  that  which  connects,  than 
in  those  that  are  connected."  Hawever  our  inquiries  are  not 
over,  at  our  next  meeting  we  will  examine  +  and  its  meaning  ; 
and  see  if  we  can  therein  discover  the  "  One." 

THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST. 


SOMETHING  VERY  AWFUL  ! 

The  following  specimen  of  morbid  and  liideous  piety  we  have 
extracted  from  the  Evangelical  Magazine — a  sort  of  Jewisli 
periodical,  which  professes  Christianity,  but  seems  to  rely, 
almost  exclusively,  for  salvation,  upon  ceremonial  forms  and 
observances,  which  are  of  little  real  value.  It  is  contained  in 
an  article  on  the  state  of  our  village  population,  by  what  is 
called  an  "  Assistant,"  a  species  of  Dissenting  clergj-man,  an 
instructor  of  the  people,  in  things  which  pertain  unto  their 
everlasting  peace ! — 

"  The  extent  to  which  sin  prevails  in  some  of  those  places 
where  the  gospel  is  occasionally  proclaimed,  is  truly  awful." 

This  is  the  commencement !  The  reader,  therefore,  will  do 
well  to  pause  and  strengthen  his  nerves,  for  the  fearful  revela- 
tion which  is  to  follow.  A  lady  may  take  half  a  glass  of  brandy 
for  a  stomacher,  and  a  gentleman  a  tumbler  of  good  brown 
stout,  or  country  ivle,  to  blunt  his  perceptions,  before  this  truly 
awful  condition  of  the  village  morality  is  made  known  to  them. 
Could  they  ever  imagine,  that  in  a  place  where  "  the  gospel  of 
glad  tidings  to  the  poor"  is  occasionally  preached,  that  the  chil- 
dren would  be  so  wicked  as  to  dance  and  skip,  and  amuse 
themselves  on  a  Sunday  ?  that,  forgetting  "  the  Lord  that 
bought  them,"  they  would  join  hands,  and  arrange  themselves 
in  a  circle,  on  God's  holy  day,  and  titter  sounds  fearful  to  be 
heard  at  any  time  by  an  assistant  preacher  ?  But  such  is  really 
the  case.     Witness  the  following  testimony  by  an  Assistant : 

"•  On  returning  last  Sabbath  from  a  village,  where  I  had 
been  breaking  the  bread  of  life,  I  was  compelled  to  witness 
what  could  hardly  fail  to  excite  grief  in  any  Christian  mind. 
At  not  more  than  about  fifty  yards  from  the  house  of  God,  ten 
or  twelve  boys  were  collected  together,  playing  at  cricket,  A 
little  further,  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  girls  were  assembled,  to  throw  and  catch  a  ball.  These 
I  attempted  to  divert  from  their  play  (he  had  not  courage  to 
attack  the  boys),  but  in  vain.  They  looked,  they  laughed,  they 
refused  to  retire  (truly  awful)-,  with  fresh  energy  they  pursued 
their  game  (opposition  produced  a  new  stimulus,  no  doubt). 
Passing  through  the  next  village,  in  my  way  homeward,  I  saw 
two  other  groups  similarly  engaged,    The  last  of  these,  com- 


posed of,  perhaps,  twenty  boys,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
eighteen,  occupied  the  most  public  station  that  could  be  found 
in  the  place ;  and  as  they  uttered  sounds  dismal  to  be  heard 
at  any  time,  and  especially  so  on  the  Sabbath  day,  they  joined 
their  hands,  and  arranged  themselves  in  a  circle,  almost  as  if 
they  intended  to  give  the  tlreadful  intimation  that  they  would 
unite  to  commit  their  evil,  and  that  their  purpose  of  misery 
should  have  no  end.  What  must  be  the  condition  of  villages 
in  which  these  things  exist?  What  se7ise  of  religion  can  be 
entertained  by  the  parents  of  children  who  are  allowed  thus  to 
occupy  the  hours  of  the  Sabbath  day  ?  These  scenes  certainly 
indicate  that  parents  and  children  are  alike  devoted  to  sin — 
that  the  next  generation  is  preparing  to  exceed  the  present  in 
the  commission  of  evil.''' 

This  passage  is  worthy  of  a  Jew  of  the  age  of  Nehemiah. 
The  self-righteousness,  the  nomiunism  it  displays,  is  the  very 
reverse  of  Christianity.  Did  ever  Jesus  Christ  talk  so  ?  Did 
his  Apostles  talk  so  ?  Is  there  a  single  sentence  in  the  New 
Testament  written  in  this  spirit  I-'  On  the  contrary,  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  best 
expounder  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  positively  rebukes  his 
disciples  for  giving  preferences  to  days.  He  regarded  the  Sab- 
batarian prejudice  as  a  relic"  of  Judaism,  and  a  clear  proof 
that  the  person  who  entertained  it  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  The  person  who  writes  the  above  narra- 
tive is  a  Jew  at  heart.  His  Christianity  is  a  mere  assumption. 
He  has  not  the  slightest  warrant  for  it,  except  from  the  example 
of  Nehemiah,  the  Jew,  whose  pharasaical  self-righteousness  very 
few,  even  of  our  most  orthodox  divines,  are  able  or  willing  to 
defend.  Such  Christians  as  this  seem  to  think  that  because 
they  do  not  kill  sheep  and  oxen,  as  sacrifices  to  God,  that  they 
are  not  Jews  !  and  because  they  do  not  call  themselves  Phari- 
sees, that  they  are  not  Pharisees !  It  is  a  gross  delusion.  They 
are  both  Jews  and  Pharisees,  trusting  in  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  trying  to  gain  salvation  by  its  puerile  observances.  But 
the  greatest  of  all  the  Apostles  has  declared  that  by  the  works 
of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  living  be  justified  ;  and  that  this  parti- 
cular virtue  of  Sabbath-keeping,  as  defined  by  the  "  Assistant," 
is  of  this  description,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  neither 
Jesus  Christ,  nor  his  Apostles,  have  even  once  enjoined  its  per- 
formance, but  on  the  contrary,  have  very  plainly  and  forcibly 
rebuked  the  mock  piety  of  those  who  confound  formal  Sabbath 
observances  with  the  interior  spirit  of  genuine  religion.  There 
was  more  real  Christianity  in  the  girls  who  laughed,  than  in  the 
Assistant  who  rebuked  them.  His  self-righteousness,  however, 
won't  acknowledge  this.  But  let  him  bring  the  Scriptiu-es  for- 
ward in  his  defence,  if  he  can.  We  challenge  him  to  bring 
even  one  passage.  "  Ye  regard  days,  and  months,  and  years," 
says  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  "  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I 
have  bestowed  uj)on  you  labour  in  vain,'' 


EASTERN  PATRIARCHAL  GOVERNMENT. 

(  Continued  from  No,  2). 
China. — The  Emperor's  titles  are  the  "  Son  of  Heaven,"  "  the 
Ten  Thousand  Years,"  He  is  worshipped  with  divine  honours, 
and  with  the  faculty  of  ubiquity  throughout  the  Empire,  *  *  * 
"  The  Emperor  worships  Heaven,  and  the  people  worsliip 
the  Emperor,  It  is  remarkable,  that  with  all  this,  the  Sove- 
reign, in  styling  himself,  uses  occasionally  such  a  term  of 
affected  humility,  as  "  the  imperfect  man,"  which  presents  a 
contrast  to  the  inflated  and  self-laudatory  expressions  of  most 
oriental  monarchs.  Every  device  of  state,  however,  is  used  to 
keep  up,  by  habit,  the  impressions  of  awe.  No  person  what- 
ever, can  pass  before  the  outer  gate  of  the  palace,  in  any  vehicle 
or  on  horse-back,  The^  vacant  throne,  or  a  skreen  of  yellow 
silk,  are  equally  worshipped  with  his  actual  presence.  An  im- 
perial dispatch  is  received  in  the  province,  with  offerings  of 
incense  and  prostration,  looking  towards  Peking.  There  is  a 
paved  walk  to  the  principal  audience-hall,  which  none  can 
tread  but  the  Emperor,  At  the  same  time,  as  if  his  trans- 
cendent majesty,  could  derive  no  increase  from  personal  decora- 
tions, he  is  distinguished  from  his  court,  unlike  most  Asiatic 
Sovereigns,  by  being  more  plainly  clad  than  those,  by  whom  he 
is  surrounded,   In  Lord  Macartney's  mission,  while  the  crowd  of 
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Mandarins  was  covered  with     embroidery  and  sfjlendour,  the 
Emperor  appeared  in  a  dress  of  plain  brown  silk,  and  a  black 
velvet  cap  with  a  single  pearl  in  front.    Yellow  as  the  imperial 
colour  would  seem,  at  present,  rather  to  distinguish  things,  per- 
taining to  his  use,  or  connected  with  him  in  other  ways,  than 
to  constitute  a  part  of  his  actual  garments.     The  sovereign  of 
China  has  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  succession,*  and  if  he 
pleases,  can  name  the  heir  out  of  his  own  familj'.     This  has 
descended  from  time  immemorial ;    and  the  ancient  monarchs, 
Yaou  and  Shun,  are  famous  examples  of  such  a  mode  of  selec- 
tion. *  *  *  *  *  *  * 
As  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  High-Priest  of  the  Empire,  the 
"  Son  of  Heaven"  alone,  with  his  immediate  representatives, 
sacrifices  in  the  Government  temples,  with  victims  and  incense. 
These  rites,  preceded  as  they    are  by  ftisting  and  purification, 
bear  a  perfect  resemblance  to  the  ofterings  with   which  we  are 
familiar,  in  the  history  of  antiquity.  No  hierarchy  is  maintained 
at  the  public  expense,  nor  any  priesthood  attached  to  the  Con- 
fucian or  government  religion,  as  the  Sovereign  and   his  great 
Lords  perform  that  part.         «             »             »             ♦  * 
The  Sovereign  is  High  Priest,  and  the  ministers  are  members 
of  the  hierarchy.                 *              *              *              *       .      .* 
The  total  number  of   civil  magistrates  throughout  China  is 
estimated  at  14,000.            *             *              *             *.          * 
A  red  book  (being  literally  one  with  a  red  cover)  in  six  small 
volumes,  is  printed  quarterly  by  authority,  containing  the  name, 
birth-place,   and   other   particulars,    relating  to  every  official 
person  in  the  Empire.     No  individual  can  hold  a  magistracy  in 
his  omi  province  ;    and  each  public  officer  is  changed  periodi- 
cally, to  pr(?vent  growing  connections  and  liaisons   with  those 
under  his  government.     A  son,  a  brother,  or  any  other  near  re- 
lation cannot  hold  office  und^>  a  corresponding  relative.     Once 
in  three  years,  the  viceroy  of  each  province,  forwards  to  the 
board  of  civil  appointments,  the  name  of  every  officer  under 
his  government,   down  to   a   Hein's    deputy-,    with   remarks 
on  their  conduct  and  character,  which  have  all   been  received 
from  the  immediate  superiors  of  each,  a  plan   not  unlike  that 
which  has  lately  been  adopted   in  the    civil   government    of 
British  India.     According  to  the  report,  every  officer  is  raised 
or  degraded  so  many  degress.     Each   magistrate  is  obliged  to 
Btate  in  the  catalogue  of  his  titles,  the  number  of  steps  he  has 
been  either  raised  or  degraded.             *             »            ♦  * 
"  It  may  be  considered  one  proof  of  social  advancement,  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese,  that  the  civil  authority  is  generally 
superior  to  the  military,  and  that  letters  always  rank  above 
arms,  in  spite  even  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Tartars  obtained 
the  empire.     In  this  respect  China  may  be  said  to  have  sub- 
dued her  conquerors.         *         «         * 

"  It  is  the  business  of  the  first  foiu-  books  of  Confucius  to  in- 
culcate, that  from  the  knowledge  and  government  of  one's  self, 
must  proceed  the  proper  economy  and  government  of  a  family ; 
from  the  government  of  a  family,  that  of  a  province  and  a 
kingdom.  The  emperor  is  called  the  father  of  the  empire. 
The  viceroy  of  the  province  over  which  he  presides ;  and  the 
mandarin  of  the  city  which  he  governs ;  and  the  father  of  every 
family  is  the  absolute  and  responsible  ruler  of  his  own  house- 
hold. Social  peace  and  order  being  deemed  the  one  thing 
needful,  this  object  is  very  steadily  and  consistently  pursued. 
The  system  derives  some  of  its  efficacy'  from  the  habitual  and 
universal  inculcation  of  obedience  and  deference,  in  imbroken 
series,  from  one  end  of  society  to  the  other ;  beginning  in  the 
relation  of  children  to  their  parents — continuing  through  that 
of  the  young  to  the  aged — of  the  uneducated  to  the  educated — 
aud  terminating  in  that  of  the  people  to  their  rulers." 

The  emperor,  no  doubt,  considers  himself  responsible  to  God 
only  ;  but  it  must  be  some  consolation  to  think,  that  even  this 
responsibility  is  acknowledged.  Our  royal  Britannic  Sovereign 
never  appears  in  public  as  a  responsible  personage,  either  in  re- 

*  The  difference  between  an  "  individual  mona^cJiy'''' and  a 
^^  universal  monarchy,'"  is  that  in  the  former  the  supreme 
power  begins  and  ends  in  an  individual,  in  the  latter,  it  begins 
with  the  people  or  universal  population,  and  merely  centres  in 
an  individual,  who,  consequently,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  succession. 


spect  to  God  or  man.  The  following  is  a  prayer  of  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  on  the  occasion  of  a  severe  drought,  in  1832  .It 
will  be  long,  we  fear,  before  our  infallible  monarch  be  per- 
mitted, by  Christian  etiquette,  to  make  his  appearance  jn  public, 
in  such  a  humljle  and  fallible  character  : — 

"  I,  the  minister  of  heaven,  am  placed  over  mankind,  and 
made  responsible  for  keeping  the  world  in  order,  and  tranquilliz- 
ing the  people.  Unable,  as  I  am,  to  sleep  and  eat  with  com- 
posure, scorched  with  grief,  and  trem1)ling  with  anxiety,  still  no 
genial  and  copious  showers  have  yet  descended.  *  •  *  * 
I  ask  myself,  whether,  in  sacrificial  services  I  have  been  remiss 
— whether  pride  and  prodigality  have  had  a  place  in  my  heart, 
spreading  up  there  unobserved — whether,  from  length  of  time,  I 
have  become  careless  in  the  affiiirs  of  government — whether  I 
have  uttered  irreverent  words,  and  deserved  reprehension — whe- 
ther perfect  eqmty  has  been  attained  in  confering  rewards  arid 
inflicting  punishments — whether,  in  raising  mausoleums,  and 
laying  out  gardens,  I  have  distressed  the  people,  and  wasted 
propertj' — whether,  in  the  appointment  of  officers,  I  have  failed 
to  obtain  fit  persons,  and  thereby  rendered  government  vexa- 
tious to  the  people — whether  the  oppressed  have  found  no 
means  of  appeal — whether  the  largesses  conferred  on  the  afflicted 
Southern  provinces  were  properly  applied,  or  the  people  left  to 
die  in  the  ditches.  *  «  *  *  Prostrate,  I  beg  imperial 
heaven  to  pardon  my  ignorance  and  dulness,  and  to  grant  me 
self-renovation,  for  myriads  of  innocent  people  are  involved  by 
me,  a  single  man.  My  sins  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  hopeless 
to  escape  their  consequences.  Summer  is  past,  and  autumn 
arrived,  to  wait  longer  is  impossible.  Prostrate,  I  implore  im- 
perial heaven  to  gi'ant  a  gracious  deliverance,  &c." 

This  is  somewhat  more  pleasing  to  read  than  a  king's  sj)eech. 
It  is  curious,  that  the  absolute  monarch  should  be  regarded  as 
fallible,  and  the  limited  monarch  as  infallible.  "W^ere  the  abso- 
lute monarch,  however,  chosen  by  the  people,  and  influenced 
by  public  opinion,  he  would  be  really  infallible,  inasmuch  as 
the  responsibility  of  his  measures  must  rest  upon  the  nation  at 
large,  which  is  responsible  to  God  only. 


A  CONVERT ! 


[The  following  is  a  specimen  of  a  South  African  convert  to 
Christianity,  now  become  a  preacher  !  His  name  is  Makame. 
He  had  frequently  heard  the  missionaries  preacli  witliout  being 
much  affected.  But  conviction  apprehended  him  at  last,  and 
this  is  the  manner  of  it,  in  his  own  language,  contained  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Wright,  the  missionary  mentioned  in  the  Nar- 
rative, published  in  the  reports : — ] 

"  Two  years  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  my  friends  at  Lattakoo,and,  on 
my  way  home,  I  arrived  on  a  Saturday  at  Blink  Klip,  where  I 
halted  for  a  short  time,  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  named  Lukas 
Kok,  a  member  of  the  church  at  Griqua  Town.  He  said  to  nie, 
'  You  will  not  proceed  to-day,  to-morrow  is  the  Sabbath,  and 
you  must  not  travel  on  the  Sabbath.  Here  you  can  listen  to  the 
Word  of  God  ;  but,  if  you  proceed  now,  you  must  he  on  the 
road  to-morrow,  as  you  cannot  get  to  Griqua  To\ni  in  time  to 
keep  the  Sabbath.'  I  replied,  with  apparent  indifference, 
'  What  have  I  to  do  with  the  Sabbath,  or  with  the  Word  of 
God  ?'  Lukas  seemed  much  grieved  at  my  wickedness,  and, 
with  a  great  deal  of  feeling,  gave  me  a  serious  warning  and  ex- 
hortation. I  felt  deeply  under  his  address,  but  determined  not 
to  yield,  proceeded  on  my  journey,  and  laid  down  to  sleep  in 
the  evening,  very  imeasy  in  my  mind.  The  Sabbath  came,  and 
my  fears  increased  so  much,  that  I  dared  not  proceed  that  day, 
but  remained  still.  On  the  Monday  I  arrived  at  Griqua  Town, 
and  called  at  the  house  of  a  pious  female  friend,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  church.  The  first  thing  she  said  to  me  was, 
'  Why,  Makame,  you  must  have  been  on  the  road  \xsterday  ; 
have  you  no  regard  for  the  law  of  God,  for  your  soul's  welfare, 
nor  fear  of  death,  or  of  the  judgment  to  come  ?  I  tremble  for 
your  situation,  and  beg  j'ou  will  think,  before  j'ou  be  canied 
away  by  death  in  your  wickedness.'  I  made  no  reply  ;  I  did 
not  open  my  mouth,  nor  lift  up  my  head,  for  I  felt  as  if 
doomed  to  everlasting  desti-uction. 
«  In  the  afternoon,  I  left  Griqua  Town  to  proceed,  and  in 
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the  evening  I  met  another  good  woman  on  the  road,  also  a 
member  of  the  church  at  Griqua  Towi ;  she  said,  '  Well,  Ma- 
kame,  did  you  hear  the  word  of  God  yesterday  at  Griqua 
Town  ?'  I  was  confounded,  and  compelled  to  confess  the  truth. 
She  addressed  me  in  the  same  strain  as  the  others,  with  much 
faithfulness  and  feeling.  I  left  her  and  proceeded,  my  mind 
filled  with  horror  at  my  awful  condition,  and  fully  expecting 
that  some  tremendous  judgment  of  God  would  overtake  me 
immediately. 

"  A  fcv,-  days  after  I  arrived  at  home,  a  man  belonging  to 
Griqua  Town  came  to  our  village,  and,  though  not  a  member 
of  the  church,  I  considered  him  a  good  man.  All  his  conversa- 
tion was  conci.rning  the  Word  of  God,  and  His  work  in  the 
heart  of  a  sinner.  1  remember  he  gave  us  the  history  of  Noah 
and  the  flood,  of  Lot,  and  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  of  Abra- 
ham ;  and  he  also  told  us  much  about  Jesus  Clirist  and  his 
love,  and  of  the  only  way  of  safety  for  a  sinner  through  him. 
Tlie  state  of  my  mind  became  intolerable,  and  I  resolved  to  go 
immediately  to  Griqua  Town  to  hear  the  Word  of  God,  and  to 
speak  to  the  missionaries.  Accordingly,  I  left  home,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  of  my  companions,  to  whom  I  had  already 
made  known  the  state  of  my  mind,  and  who  were  also,  like 
me,  the  subjects  of  conviction,  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Read  at 
Lattakoo. 

"  We  arrived  at  Griqua  Town  towards  evening,  and  I  went 
at  once  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  missionaries,  that  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Wright  being  absent  at  the  time.  I  told  Mr.  H. 
I  came  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  hear  the  Word  of  God,  and 
made  known  to  him  fully  the  state  of  my  mind.  He  manifested 
a  deep  interest  in  my  case,  and  spent  the  whole  of  that  evening 
with  me  to  instruct  me  in  the  things  of  God.  I  retired  to  my 
lodgings  with  my  heart  filled  with  sorrow,  and  involuntarily 
crying  out,  '  What  shall  I  do  ?'  On  arriving  at  the  house 
where  I  had  put  up,  a  good  man  came  and  sung  a  hymn,  and 
prayed  with  us,  and  now  my  sorrow  broke  forth  in  strong  cries, 
and  I  went  alone  to  the  bush,  but  I  could  only  weep.  I  could 
not  pray.  I  felt  as  if  my  heart  would  break.  The  following 
morning  I  repaired  again  to  the  teacher,  and  he  and  one  of  the 
church  members  spent  most  of  the  day  ivith  me,  instructing 
me  in  the  way  of  salvation  ;  but  my  agony  of  mind  continued 
for  some  time.  At  length  light  broke  in  upon  my  mind  ;  I 
understood  God's  way  of  saving  a  sinner  through  Jesus  Christ. 
I  was  overwhelmed  with  the  thoughts  of  the  patience,  the  con- 
descension, and  love  of  God  to  me,  the  most  wicked  of  men, 
and  I  found  rest  and  peace  to  my  soul  by  trusting  in  the 
Saviour.  I  returned  home  after  a  few  weeks,  and  could  not  do 
other\vise  than  tell  my  fellow-sinners  what  God  had  done  for 
ray  soul ;  many  listened  with  attention  and  wonder,  for  I  was 
a  miracle  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  people  could  not  believe 
their  senses,  that  I  was  really  the  same  Makame  they  had 
always  known." 

"  Such  slaves  build  temples  for  the  Omnipotent  fiend, 
Gorgeous  and  \'ast." 

Pra,y,  what  sign  of  conversion  have  we  here  ?  We  have  only 
a  slarah  fear  of  some  diabolical  judgment,  and  a  reluctant  obe- 
dience, on  the  part  of  Makame,  to  some  outward  observances, 
by  way  of  appeasing  the  old  God  of  his  fathers,  baptized  by  a 
Christian  name,  and  clothed  with  a  more  fearful  character. 


VEGETABLE  ARITHMETIC, 


Though  Plato  of  old  called  the  Creator  the  Divine  Geometri- 
cian, modern  philosophers  have  been  slow  to  observe  the  num- 
l)erless  instances  of  the  operation  of  his  adjusting  mind,  which 
all  His  works  display.  Indeed,  it  has  not  been  remarked  in  the 
animal  kingdom  till  our  own  day,  and  the  merit  of  observing  it, 
promulgating,  and  establishing  it,  is  due  to  Mr.  Macleay,  who, 
though  young  in  years  at  the  time  of  his  discovery,  was  ripe  in 
the  power  of  penetration,  and  spiiit  of  arrangement.  He  has 
demonstrated,  that  the  whole  animal  kingdom  is  constructed  in 
a  series  which  form  circles  of  fives,  (hence  quinary  arrange- 
ment, as  this  is  termed),  five  of  the  subordinate  circles  making 
one  primary  circle,  the  amount  or  number  of  these  primary 
circles  being  also  five.    (See  Macleay,  Horoe  EntomologiocB. 


The  remark,  that  five  was  a  favourite  number  of  Nature,* 
wa.s  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  (see  his  Ciuidnunx)  in  16.5C, 
and  he  supported  its  coiTectness  by  numerous  instances  drawu 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Its  applicability  to  an  entire 
section  of  that  kingdom  was  not,  however,  observed  or  demon- 
strated till  a  much  later  date ;  and  now  it  is  a  well  ascertained 
principle,  that  of  the  three  great  sections  into  which  plant* 
may  be  divided,  according  to  their  internal  structure  and  mode 
of  growth,  each  has  a  predominating  number,  which  ia  dis- 
played in  the  portions  which  constitute  the  flower  (in  the  vas- 
cular or  flowering  plants),  and  along  with  which  prevailing 
number,  certain  properties  are  invariably  found  to  be  conjoined. 
For  instance,  the  first  or  lowest  section  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom consists  of  plants  exclusively  formed  of  cellular  tissue, 
(hence  called  cellular  plants),  the  prevailing  number  of  the 
parts  of  which  is  two,  or  some  regular  multiple  of  two,  as  is. 
best  exemplified  in  the  number  of  the  teeth,  or  the  peristome 
of  mosses,  which  are  either  4,  8,  lO,  32,  or  (14,  Such  plants 
are  remarkable,  in  general,  for  their  freedom  from  any  active 
principle,  and,  consequently,  scarcely  any  of  them  are  poison- 
ous (fungi,  or  mushrooms,  seem  exceptions,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  these  singular  productions  belong  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom).  Hence,  though  a  few  of  them  yield  dyeing  prii>ci- 
ples,  the  greater  number  of  them  are  only  employed  as  food  for 
man  or  animals,  and  may,  in  most  instances,  be  fearlessly  par- 
taken of,  by  any  one  in  danger  of  perishing  for  veant  of  other 
kinds  of  food. 

The  next  section  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  possesses  vessels 
of  differeht  kinds,  in  addition  to  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  for- 
mer, and  are  characterized  by  a  particular  mode  of  growth, 
namely,  by  additions  to  the  interior  (hence  called  Endogens), 
which  accounts  for  the  circumference  of  the  stem,  when  once 
formed,  never  varying  or  increasing  in  diameter.  These  plants 
are  at  ail  times  distinguishable  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
veins  of  the  leaf  run,  (t.  e.  always  in  parallel  lines)  and  liave 
the  portions  of  the  flower  arranged  in  threes,  or  regular  multi- 
ples of  three  (see  flowers  of  crocus,  hj'acinth,  lilies,  or  tulips). 
This  section  contains  plants  which  are  scarcely  mere  active  than 
the  former;  and  having  neither  bark  nor  wood  as  parts  of  their 
structure,  are  destitute  of  the  peculiar  products  of  these  parts. 
Hence  it  is  mostly  for  food  that  such  plants  are  valuable,  and 
their  roots  (or  rather  rhyzomata)  and  fi-iiits,  or  seeds,  are  the 
parts  chiefly  employed  for  this  puQ)Ose,  as  the  aiTow-root,  the 
seeds  of  the  cereal  grains,  wheat,  rice,  &c. ;  and  dates,  cocoa- 
nuts,  &c.,  are  examples. 

The  remaining  section  of  plants  comprises  those  which  grow 
by  additions  to  the  exterior  (hence  called  Exogens),  and  which 
have  the  stems  conical  and  branched,  and  the  parts  of  the  flower 
arranged  in  fives,  or  regular  multiples  of  five.  (See  flowers  of 
marvel  of  Peru,  pink,  rose,  potentilla,  apple,  &c.)  In  these 
the  leaves  have  the  veins  forming  a  net-work.  They  possess 
bark,  and  a  perfect  woody  structm-e  ;  and,  consequently,  all  the 
principles,  which  are  either  formed  or  deposited  in  these. 
Among  such  plants  are  to  be  found  the  most  active  vegetable 
poisons,  sources  at  once  of  injury  and  benefit  to  man ;  for, 
while  the  savage  employs  them  only  to  destroy  his  enemies, 
whether  of  the  brute  or  human  kind,  the  skilful  and  benevolent 
physician  converts  them  into  instruments  of  great,  nay,  of  un- 
speakable benefit  to  his  suffering  fellow-creatures. 

So  in  the  arts  ; — does  the  dresser  of  leather  need  an  agent  to 
assist  him  in  tanning.^  he  seeks,  and  finds  it  only  in  this  section 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  the  astringent  principle  he  re- 
quires is  only  lodged  in  the  bark,  as  the  oak,  the  willow,  the 
larch,  and  others,  which  are  employed  for  this  purpose,  attest. 
Again  ;  are  fixed  oils  required  for  any  of  the  various  purposes 
to  which  they  can  be  applied,  they  are,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, only  to  be  obtained  from  this  section  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  All  kinds  of  gum,  of  resins,  and  gum  resins,  with 
scarcely  any  exceptions,  are  exclusively  supplied  by  this  section 
of  plants. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  more  examples  to  prove  the  advau- 

*  This  is  especially  remarkable  in  the  toes  of  animals.  In- 
deed it  is  asserted  by  anatomists,  that  the  five  in  embryo  are  dis- 
tinctly seen  under  single  hooti  and  cloven  feet. 
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tage  of  proceeding  in  our  examination  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, in  reference  to  its  uses  to  mankind,  according  to  principles 
which  have  their  foundation  in  the  unalterable  laws  of  Nature, 
and,  therefore,  furnish  the  best  and  most  certain  guides.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  author  of  Nature  intended  these 
external  marks  and  definite  munbers  to  be  indices  or  signs  of 
internal  properties;  and  instances  might  be  given,  where  a 
very  slight,  and,  as  some  might  think,  unimportant  ditference 
of  external  structure,  furnished  a  key  to  an  important  differ- 
ence of  chemical  composition. — From  a  Paper  by  Dr.  Dickson 
in  the  Naturalist :  1837. 


THE  LIBERALS. 

The  wind  is  a  very  formidable  power,  could  you  get  it  organized 
and  submitted  to  your  will.  JMr.  Etzler,  in  his  "  Paradise 
within  the  Reach  of  all  Men,"  suggests  a  method  of  employing 
the  power  of  the  wind  to  some  useful  purpose,  by  means  of  a 
convention  of  windmills.  He  is  even  so  ingenious  as  to  pro- 
pose a  plan  of  transferring  the  mighty  power  of  the  ocean  to 
the  dry  land ;  and  thus,  by  these  two  high-mightinesses  of  wind 
and  water,  economizing  the  outlay  of  human  capital  and  labour 
to  such  an  extent,  that  there  will  be  scarcely  any  loss  whatever 
experienced  in  the  production  of  human  wealth.  These  are 
two  very  bold  speculations — but  they  do  not  seem  less  practi- 
cable at  present  than  the  concentration  of  popular  force  upon  a 
given  subject,  or  the  collection  of  the  popular  strength  around 
a  common  standard. 

The  word  "  Liberal'  is  very  sonorous.  It  has  great  preten- 
sions to  intelligence,  rationality,  science,  justice,  humanity, 
public  spirit,  honesty — in  fine,  to  all  the  virtues,  moral  and 
intellectual.  Moreo\'er,  there  is  great  plausibility  attending 
these  pretensions.  The  Liberal  is  professedly  the  friend  of  the 
poor,  and  that  is  the  highest  moral  rank  that  a  li\ing  man  can 
hold;  he  is  professedly  an  enemy  to  political  and  ecclesiastical 
corruption,  to  hereditary  privileges,  monopolies,  unmerited  pen- 
sions, international  warfare,  religious  persecution,  and  the  thou- 
sand and  one  varieties  of  aristocratical  tyranny,  to  which  no 
generous  and  noble  mind  can  yield  a  willing  submission.  Such 
are  the  professions  of  Liberalism,  and  in  so  far  as  profession  is 
concerned,  we  cordially  approve  of  its  leading  tenets;  but, 
when  we  regard  the  sect  in  a  practical,  as  well  as  a  professional 
aspect,  alas!  alas!  what  a  falling  off  is  there  !  It  now  disap- 
pears entirely  from  the  field  of  vision  !  It  really  does  not  seem 
to  have  a  bodily  existence.  The  pomp  and  circumstance  with 
which  it  is  enveloped  is  merely  tinsel ;  it  is  nothing  but  typo- 
graphical  blarney — a   newspaper    puff — a    large    meeting  at 

—shouts  of  applause — great   excitement — 

hear,  hear — important  resolutions — carried  unanimously — bills 
ordered  to  be  printed — agitation  to  be  commenced — the  people 
to  be  excited,  and  stirred  up  to  action  —  subscriptions  to  be  set 
on  foot — thirty  or  forty  shillings  collected — too  little — printer's 
account  not  settled — no  one  responsible — <all  over — no  go — 
adjourn  to  a  public-house — order  pipes — fill  the  room  with 
smoke — spend  the  odds  in  ale  or  Ijeer,  and  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment, to  be  called  together  again  under  a  new  name  ! 

Now,  whose  fault  is  all  this  ?  We  do  not  blame  any  man 
for  it.  The  leaders  are  quite  as  sensible  of  it  as  Ave  are.  They 
are  sorry  for  it — they  cannot  help  it.  But  the  secret  of  the 
whole  matter  lie-  in  this,  that  there  is  a  dissipation  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  occasioned  by  a  great  variety  of  topics  being  presented 
before  it,  and  a  scepticism  created  in  respect  to  the  comparative 
value  of  each,  which  produces  a  whirlwind  of  thought  and 
action. 

Nothing  can  lietter  demonstrate  this  truth,  than  the  fact,  that 
notwithstanding  the  boasted  science  and  public  intelligence  of  the 
liberals,  they  have  never  been  able  to  organize  a  club,  or  public 
library,  or  institution  of  any  kind,  upon  their  own  principles  as 
a  basis.  The  religious  world,  which  they  despise,  is  infinitely  in 
advance  of  them  in  this  respect.  The  British  and  Foreig^n  Young 
Men's  Society,  has  twel\e  branches,  and  twenty-eight  associa- 
tions !  It  has  a  reading-room,  in  which  forty  magazines  and 
reviews,  besides  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  are  to  be  fouiul! 


and  a  public  library,  containing  standard  works  on  all  sub- 
jects  !  Moreover,  it  distributes  tracts  and  hand-bills,  containing 
its  OAvn  religious  principles,  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred 
thousands  per  annum — and  appoints  preachers  and  lecturers  to 
deliver  oral  instraction  on  particular  occasions — and  has  surplus 
funds  to  offer  a  hundred  guinea  prize  to  the  best  essay  on  the 
duties  which  the  Christian  public  owe  for  young  men  entering 
upon  the  career  of  public  life. 

A  hundred  guineas  !  who  ever  heard  of  a  liberal  association 
having  a  hundred  guineas  at  its  disposal !  a  hundred  shillings 
are  a  rarity !  and  that,  too,  in  a  Society  which  professes  to  be 
a  representative  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  really 
seems,  as  if  the  more  national  or  liberal  a  society  becomes,  the 
less  likely  it  is  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  public  purse, 
without  which,  in  these  mercenary  times,  no  great  national 
movement  can  ever  be  systematically  made.  These  young 
men,  above  alluded  to,  are  not  rich,  they  are  chiefly  mechanics 
and  tradesmen.  They  all  belong  to  the  lower  and  middle 
classes ;  but  they  liave  a  uniform  steady  system  of  conduct, 
which  begets  confidence,  and  this  confidence  fills  the  subscrip- 
tion list.  The  Liberals  have  quite  as  much  to  spare  as  these 
have. 

This  confidence,  or  faith,  call  it  what  you  will  (we  do  not 
Avant  to  quarrel  about  words),  the  Liberals  want.  They  know 
it.  And  how  are  they  to  procure  it  ?  by  a  concentration,  or 
fixation  of  principle  only.  Their  opinions  are  too  discm'sive — 
their  principles  are  loose ;  they  want  authority — they  strive 
more  after  means  than  ends ;  and,  while  they  are  aiming  at 
means,  the  veiy  means  they  aim  at  are  defective,  and  the  ends 
are  utterly  neglected.  Fundamental  principles  are  actually  not 
discussed,  and  hence  the  people  are  not  instructed.  We  are 
morally  certain,  that  if  there  were  to  be  a  revolution  to-day, 
the  people  of  England  would  play  the  game  of  the  Frencli 
and  Americans.  Their  beaii  ideal  of  a  practical  system,  is  a 
speechifying  Parliament !  a  thing  which  was  never  known,  in 
the  history  of  man,  to  transact  business  either  expeditiously  or 
systematically. 

Next  M'eek  we  will  treat  of  authority,  a  thing  very  much 
wanted  now-a-days. 


Modern  Martyrdom. — The  spirit  of  martyrdom  lias  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  the  Christian  Church.  The  sacrifices 
now  made  by  the  followers  of  Christ  never  interfere  with  the 
personal  comforts,  pecuniary  or  domestic  interests,  of  the  pious 
confessors.  There  is  a  very  large  party  of  Christian  Sabbath- 
breakers,  who  say  they  are  compelled  to  violate  the  sanctity  of 
God's  holy  day,  in  order  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  trade  by 
which  they  live  !  They  would  lose  their  Sabbath  forenoon's 
custom,  if  they  shut  up  !  This  would  certainly  be  paying  too  dear 
for  salvation !  If  the  fourth  commandment  cannot  be  observed 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  this,  they  say,  then  God  must  find  other 
worshippers,  for  we  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  our  custom  to  his 
service !  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  made  a  long  speech, 
some  time  ago,  in  favoiu-  of  these  worthies,  whose  case  he  said 
was  a  hard  one.  The  apostles  thought  other^nse,  for  it  was  a 
maxim  with  them  "  to  rejoice  when  they  suffered  for  the  name 
of  Jesus."  It  sickens  one  of  professional  religion  altogether,  to 
compare  the  selfishness  of  its  professors  with  the  genuine  spirit  of 
the  thing  itself. 
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AUTHORITY. 

But  still  this  world  (so  fitted  for  the  knave) 
Contents  ns  not :  a  better  shall  we  have  ? 
A  kingdom  of  the  just,  then,  let  it  be : 
But  first  consider  how  those  ]ust  agree. — Pope. 

The  agreement  of  the  just  is  the  great  difficulty.  A  hundred 
just  men  in  disagreement,  at  the  head  of  an  association,  would 
jilay  a  most  dismal  discord — with  their  justice.  The  just  are 
more  outrageous  in  their  di-sigreement  than  the  unjust.  Their 
zeal  infuriates  them,  and  justice,  pure  justice,  often  becomes  the 
scourge  of  nation.s,  and  the  curse  of  society ! 

Miss  Martineau  says  it  has  now  become  a  question  of  public 
discussion  in  America,  "  whether  an  honest  man  with  false 
principles,  or  a  dishonest  man  «-ith  true  principles,  is  the  most 
safe  depository  of  the  public  power?"  If  such  be  the  case, 
the  Americjins  are  evidently  somewhat  suspicious  of  honesty 
and  justice !  TVhat  a  siid  plight  society  has  come  to,  when 
honesty  and  dishonesty  are  entitled  to  plead  their  respective 
merits  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  the  jury  are  at  a  loss 
with  resi)ect  to  their  verdict  I 

Tlic  above  question,  however,  is  susceptible  of  a  more  fa- 
vourable inteqirctation  than  that  which  we  have  put  in  excla- 
mation points.  It  is  a  question  between  universal  principles 
and  individual  honesty.  Xow  the  universal  is  always  pre- 
ferable to  the  individual  interest.  Hence  we  say,  if  there  can 
be  a  dislionest  man  with  true  principles,  let  him  have  the  pre- 
ference, as  a  ruler,  to  an  honest  man  with  false  principles;  for 
honesty,  directed  l)v  false  principle,  is  practical  dishonesty;  but 
a  dishonest  heart,  if  guidwl  bj'true  and  just  principles,  becomes 
practically  honest.  Xow  it  is  practical  honesty  that  a  people 
want. 

What  are  called  principles,  are  merely  modes  of  action.  If 
a  ruler's  modes  of  action  are  in  conformity  with  the  people's 
notions  of  right  and  WTong,  the  ruler  is,  by  that  very  fact,  in- 
vested with  power  su]ireme.  He  receives  it  from  the  will  of 
the  people.  This  is  tlie  beau-idsal  of  liberty.  Moreover,  it  is 
monarchy.    It  is  also  democracy.    It  is  democratical  monavcliy. 

All  power  whicli  does  not  originate  in  the  mil  of  the  siibject 
is  t\Tanny,  or  at  least  called  tyrannj'  by  the  unwilling. 

To  obtain  unanimity  of  will  among  one  hundred  people,  whose 
interests  arc  at  variance,  is  impossible — ten  liave  all  the  land, 
and  ten  the  floating  capital,  and  eighty  have  nothing  but  their 
flesh  and  bones.  It  would  be  no  ea.sy  matter  to  find  a  president 
to  plefuse  the  hundred  :  indeed,  it  is  an  impractical  machine. 

This  fact  is  so  evident,  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  people 
seem  to  be  thoroughly-  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  poli- 
tical tranquillity ;  the  idea  of  Christian  community  is  so  al)- 
horrent  to  tlic  public  mind  !  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  next 
step  lo«*  in  the  scale  of  practicable  government  is  most  com- 
monly embraceil  by  the  mass,  namely,  that  of  a  great  number 
of  pett  •  representatives,  collected  in  an  administrative  cockpit, 
to  settle  each  question  separately,  by  a  show  of  hands,  after  a 
long  controversial  discussion  respecting  a  subject  on  which  each 
individual  has  previously  made  up  his  mind.  It  is  imagined, 
that  if  these  representatives  were  choseu  by  the  whole  popula- 
tion, "  all  would  be  well." 


Now  this  is  a  s^'stem  without  a  head  at  all.  Tlie  mere  chair- 
ma*,  or  president,  or  king  of  such  an  establishment,  is  not  a 
head,  because  he  has  merely  a  veto  upon  their  proceedings, 
whereas  it  ought  to  be  the  reverse  ;  thc\'  ought  riither  to  liave  a 
veto  upon  his.  This  is  so  evidently  a  law  of  Nature,  that  in 
practice  a  S3'stem  always  ap]n-oximates  it  more  or  less,  what- 
ever be  its  statutarj-  form.  A  minister  is  called  strong,  when 
he  can  dictate  to  parliament  and  people,  and  he  can  only  do  so 
freely  when  he  gives  satisfaction ;  but  a  iveak  minister,  one  that 
cannot  dictate,  is  not  considered  fit  for  place.  Does  not  this 
show,  that  Nature  teaches  us,  that  authority  should  dwell  with 
one,  who  is  the  representative  of  the  jjopnlar  mind  ?  Perhaps 
there  never  was  a  form  of  government  attempted  which  was 
not  practically  the  same  as  the  above,  infinitely  various  as  the 
models  may  be.  If  an  individual  rules  the  parliament,  he 
rules  the  nation.  You  ma}'  call  him  king,  emperor,  president, 
czar,  or  sultan,  or  what  you  please  ;  he  rules  the  nation  !  the 
only  real  difference  lies  in  the  hereditary  principle.  So  that 
the  whole  question  of  government  reduces  itself  to  a  contro- 
versy between  the  hereditary  and  elective  monarchy ;  but 
monarchy  it  must  practically  he.  It  is  the  feebleness  of  the 
hereditary  system,  that  has  made  it  necessary  to  have  a  minis- 
ter ;  an  elective  monarch  would  himself  be  minister. 

AVhen  the  ruler,  whatever  be  his  name,  acts  in  unison  with 
the  popular  will,  he  acts  freely,  expeditiously,  and  effectively  ; 
his  movrtnents  are  rapid;  there  is  a  lightness  and  facility  about 
them,  which  banish  every  idea  of  difficult}' :  but  when  he  is 
weak,  he  can  do  notliing  easily.  Years  are  spent  upon  trifles ; 
generations  are  born,  dead,  and  buried,  during  the  discussion  of 
a  single  question,  and  the  question  at  last,  perhajjs,  hideously 
discussed  by  an  appeal  to  instruments  of  human  slaughter. 

This  is  the  great  curse  of  human  society ;  and  the  most  ob- 
vious remedy  for  it  is  a  universal  suffrage  system,  as  lieing 
the  most  practical  method  of  expressing  public  will.  The 
more  free  this  expression  of  public  will  is,  the  better.  This 
would  be  a  final  settlement  of  the  whole  question  of  govern- 
ment, if  the  public  will  were  fixed  and  unifoi-m.  But  there  is 
a  most  fearful  division  in  it.  There  is  a  dccathly  indecision  in 
it ;  so  much  so,  that  in  America,  according  to  Miss  Martineau, 
the  Republicans  complain  that  they  cannot  _find  men  i\  illing  to 
represent  them,  and,  therefore,  they  are  obliged  to  select  men 
who  are  opposed  to  their  principles!  This  is  mere  fudge  !  In 
Americca,  as  in  every  other  country,  there  is  a  chaos  of  opinion; 
and  the  Americans  are  actually  looking  out,  in  faith,  as  a 
people,  for  some  special  Messiah,  to  collect  the  scattered  leaves 
of  sibylism  together.  How  can  a  people,  consisting  of  landed 
proprietors,  merchants,  speculators,  bankers,  brokers,  lawj^ers, 
manufacturers,  mechanics,  and  paupers,  be  represented  ? 

Mr.  Owen,  alone,  could  settle  this  question  of  representation, 
and  show  the  people  how  they  might  be  represented.  Will 
they  listen  to  him  y 

But  the  settlement  of  this  question  of  representation  is  not 
enough. 

Politicians,  or  materialists,  or  mechanicians,  frequently  forget 
that  there  is  an  immense  mass  of  the  population  who  are 
never  affected  by  their  arguments,  whom  rationalism  cannot 
persuade,  and  ia  whom  neither  education,  pliilosophy,  nor 
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science  can  produce  it.  It  is  a  common  cant  amongst  the  party 
alluded  to,  that  ignorance  is  the  cause  of  this.  Ignorance  !  in 
such  men  as  Coleridge,  Kant,  Wordsworth,  Enfantin  I  It  is  a 
vain  speculation  I  If  ignorance  it  be,  it  is  an  ignorance  which 
is  far  superior  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  power,  to  the  thing 
that  condemns  it.  It  is  not  ignorance.  It  is  a  faculty,  and  a 
facultv-,  too,  of  a  very  high  order.  When  viewed  in  its  lowest 
character,  amongst  the  ignorant  and  illiterate,  the  religious  prin- 
ciple seems  xevy  contemptible,  merely  because  it  is  meanly 
clothed  with  intellectual  attainments,  and  frequently  mixed 
witli  idle  superstition ;  but  when  you  regard  it  in  its  most 
elevated  position,  invested  with  the  robe  of  science,  of  litera- 
ture, of  poetry,  of-  philosophy,  expatiating  on  the  works  of 
creation,  and  entering  into  the  minutest  details  of  the  infinitely 
diversified  organizations  of  vegetables  and  animals,  and  reveal- 
ing myriads  of  unseen  and  iinkno\ni  mysteries  of  the  eternal 
Creator  and  his  unlimited  attributes  !  it  is  really  too  much  to 
say,  that  it  is  ignorance  that  does  all  this  !  No;  it  is  not  igno- 
rance ;  it  is  an  elementary  principle  of  human  being,  whicli 
apiiertains  to  the  highest  as  well  as  to  the  lowest  order  of 
minds  ;  which  has  been  manifested  in  every  age  and  country, 
and  has  almost  invariably  belonged  to  the  most  elevated  rank 
of  genius. 

How  is  this  clement  of  humanity  to  be  made  use  of  in  com- 
jjounding  our  bean-ideal  of  authority  ? 

This  is  a  most  important  question.  It  is  sneered  down  by 
tlie  mere  ijolitician ;  but  with  all  his  sneering,  he  finds  himself 
stranded  on  the  veiy  subject  which  he  most  of  all  despises. 
The  Owenites  and  Infidels  want  to  doirithout  it.  The  Dissen- 
ters Avoiild  merely  let  it  loose,  b.y  unchaining  it  from  the  state. 
The  Churchmen  would  shape  it  after  their  own  parliamentary 
model,  and  make  a  Juggernaut  of  it!  But  still  there  it  is, and 
v.hat  is  to  be  done  \nth  it  ?  Education  will  not  remove  it : 
the  very  best  educated  men  in  the  country  support  it.  Science 
will  not  suppress  it,  for  it  makes  a  league  with  science,  and  is 
one  of  the  principal  crJti\ators  of  natural  philosophj-.  The 
fine  arts  will  not  put  it  down,  for  it  has  actually  given  birth  to 
them,  and  in  all  ages  been  their  alma  mater.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  it  ? 

It  is  no  easy  matter  answering  this  question. 

The  thing  itself  has  Htherto  been  a  fiend  in  its  political  and 
social  character;  but,  fiend  though  it  be,  it  is  worshipped.  The 
Fiend!  The  Fiend  !  therefore,  is  our  great  obstacle.  Depend 
upon  it,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  rid  of  the  fiend !  whether  he 
assumes  the  name  of  Juggemaut,  or  Kalee,  or  the  god  that  tor- 
ments men  for  ever  on  account  of  a  mistaken  opinion  in  theologi- 
cal science.  The  Dissenters  attempt  to  ])rove  that  his  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world,  and  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics  ; 
but  still  lie  takes  note  of  men's  conduct  in  a  fiireign  state,  and 
punishes  them  hereafter  most  unmercifully.  The  Chiu-ch  says, 
that  this  world  is  his  kingdom,  and  that  he  must  share  the  po\ver 
of  the  State,  and  be  vi'orshipjjed  after  one  particular  fashion. 
The  Liberals  say  there  is  no  fiend  at  all. 

But  the  Liberals,  unfortunately,  want  authority  !  Pedigi'ee 
is  a  very  curious  and  essential  ingredient  of  authority.  A  mere 
novelty  is  ab\"ays  despised,  in  religion  especially.  The  more 
ancient  a  doctrine  is,  the  more  respectability  it  possesses. 
Jesus  Christ  told  the  Jews  that  he  did  not  come  to  destroy  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil  them.  Moses  acted  the 
same  part,  for  he  kept  up  the  pedigree  of  the  institutions 
Iianded  down  from  posterity- ;  and  thus  it  happens,  that  Chris- 
tianity' runs  Ixick  as  far  as  we  can  see.  It  has,  therefore,  anti- 
quity, and  all  the  authority  whicli  antiqidty  possesses.  Can 
the  chain  of  descent  be  broken  1  Ciin  a  new  system  arise  which 
does  not  shoot  like  a  twig  from  the  old  stem  ?  Can  a  tree 
grow  to  maturity  at  once  /  and  do  full  gi'own  men  and  women 
drop  down  from  heaven,  or  rise  up  out  of  the  earth,  in  these 
wonderless  days  ?  A\'^e  trow  not.  Hence,  we  calculate,  as  the 
Yankees  cautiously  express  themselves,  that,  in  the  progress  of 
society,  the  same  S3'stem  of  grafting  hitherto  practised,  must  be 
kept  up,  and  the  authority  of  the  old,  combined  with  the  libera- 
lity^ and  reasonableness  of  ihe  new.  Until  this  be  done,  re- 
sistance will  be  so  strong,  that  neither  rationalism,  nor  eloquence, 
nor  the  prospects  of  social  happiness,  or  of  political  tranquillity, 
^\•iIl  have  the  elighteit  effect  iii  changing  the  convictions  of 


men.  And  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so,  for  the  history  of 
man  is  the  history  of  Providence  respecting  men,  which  con- 
ceals a  science  necessary  for  man  to  know,  before  unanimity 
can  be  experienced  in  human  affairs.  The  chain  of  this 
science,  therefore,  cannot  be  broken. 

We  think  we  hear  some  one  saj',  in  reply  to  this,  that  re- 
ligion in  America  is  quite  disconnected  with  politics,  and  forms 
no  item  of  the  republican  constitution.  There  never  was  a 
more  mistaken  notion.  From  all  that  we  have  read  and  heard 
of  America,  it  is  pecxiliarh^  vmder  the  influence  of  religion.  If 
the  people  be  religious,  and  their  legislators  be  the  representa- 
tives of  the  peojile,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  religion  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  la\vs.  It  is  infused  into  everj'  particle  of  the 
constitution,  and  no  political  measure  could  pass  the  forms  of 
enactment  that  was  calculated  to  strike  at  the  basis  of  Chris- 
tianity in  its  generic  character.  If  this  is  a  fact,  and  we 
suspect  it  cannot  be  denied,  America  is  essentially  Christian  in 
its  political  character.  When  France  threw  off  the  Christian 
yoke,  burned  the  Bilile,  abolished  the  Sabbath,  2'ioclaimed 
death  an  eternal  sleep,  and  paraded  an  image  of  Reason  through 
the  streets,  as  the  new  God  of  that  fickle  and  precipitate  peo- 
ple, it  made  a  bold  attempt  to  go  beyond  what  America  ever 
contemplated.  But  it  was  a  mad  attempt ;  the  goddess  was 
lampooned  and  ridiculed  so  smartly  by  the  wags  of  Paris,  that 
she  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  perpetual  obscurity  soon  after 
her  first  appearance  in  pidslic — the  Sabbath  was  speedily  re- 
stored by  the  public  reaction — the  Bible  and  the  priests  were 
recalled — and,  in  the  very  year  in  which  its  recall  took  place, 
the  Bible  Society  commenced  its  gigantic  efforts,  which  have 
given  a  curious  turn  to  the  drama  of  the  philosophers,  who 
boasted  of  having  '•  ecrasi  Vinfame,''^ — "  crushed  the  Avretch  " 
for  ever.  Could,  or  dare  the  government  of  America  do  the 
same?  A  nation  of  mere  ration.alists  could,  and,  j^robabl^-, 
would  imitate  this  example  ;  but  the  Americans  are  so  far  from 
being  rationalists,  that  it  is  to  the  United  State*,  in  particuLu-, 
where  we  must  proceed,  if  we  wsh  to  witness  the  effects  of  the 
wildest  species  of  devotional  enthusiasm.  There  is,  proliably, 
more  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  exercised  on  the  govern- 
ment of  America,  than  upon  our  owni  legislature,  although  ours 
has  taken  holy  orders,  and  decked  itself  in  the  canonicals  of 
Popish  priesthood. 

How,  then,  is  such  a  system  as  that  of  Mr.  Owen  to  succeed, 
if  it  be  liased  upon  an  abjuration  of  Christianity  I-'  That  Mr. 
Owen  should  pick  up  a  few  followers,  willing  to  recei\e  his  sys- 
tem upon  such  terms,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  There  were 
infidels  in  the  world  before  he  was  bom  ;  and,  two  hundred 
years  ago,  this  country  was  more  bespread  (if  we  may  judge 
from  the  press,  at  least,)  ^^■ith  Atheistical  opinions  than  it  is 
now.  But  they  never,  in  any  age,  have  been  able  to  win  the 
affections,  and  inspire  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Even, 
with  all  their  rationalism,  and  they  are  not  without  strong  and 
plausible  argument,  like  other  parties,  there  is  something  about 
their  doctrine  which  seems  heartless  and  chilling  ;  and,  whether 
it  be  mere  imagination,  instinct,  prejudice,  romance,  or  im- 
becilitj^,  which  shrinks  from  it,  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  do  shrink  from  it,  on  that  very  account  for  which  its 
advocates  so  warmh'  recommend  it. 

We  candidly  acknowledge  that  we  are  equally  offensive  to 
the  religious  world,  as  they  at  present  understand  us.  But  there 
is  this  difference  between  us  and  the  Owenites,  that  we  acknow- 
ledge the  Divine  authoritj'  of  Moses  and  Christ ;  and,  Avithout 
proposing  to  keep  up  thff^eetdiar  systems  of  each,  merelj^ 
claim  the  privilege  of  legitimate  successorship,  by  showing 
that  their  unfinished  systems  contained,  in  embryo,  one  more 
perfect.  We  bring  a  social  system  out  of  Christianity ;  but  we 
acknowledge  the  paientage,  and  employ  the  authority,  and  use 
the  Bible  as  a  text-book,  to  prove,  that  in  the  coui-se  of  ages  a 
new  system  must  arise,  l)ased  upon  the  jirinciples  of  universal 
brotherhoo<l,  and  community  of  interest. 

Mere  scientific  nature  is  very  little  authority.  Science  has 
very  little  hold  upon  the  people,  e\en  upon  those  who  profess 
to  be  guided  by  it.  Antiquity  has  more.  I'hc  custom  of  eat- 
ing roiist-beef  and  plum-pudding,  at  Christmas,  has  a  powerful 
hold,  even  upon  the  infidels  themseh  es,  who  would  not  like  to 
abandon  it.    We  question  if  any  scientific  nioti\e  will  ever 
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produce  such  a  unanimity  of  sentiment.  There  is  a  satisfaction 
attending  it,  experienced  by  all,  and  understood  by  all.  Could 
science  suppress  such  a  custom  ?  Could  rationalism  do  it  ? 
Religion  has  already  done  it.  Tor  the  custom  was  suppressed 
in  Scotland  at  the  Reformation,  and  nationally  abjured  to  this 
day,  merely  because  St.  I'aul  disapproves  of  keeping  particular 
days.  There  is  an  electricity,  an  authority,  about  a  religious 
motive,  which  science  has  never  been  able  to  imitate.  If  men 
are  not  so  ceremoniously  religious  now,  they  are  still,  at  least, 
gratified  when  religion  is  found  to  sanction  their  conduct. 

To  obtain  authority,  it  is  n(>cessary,  in  our  opinion, — first, 
that  the  governing  power  have  the  sanclion  of  Christianity ; 
second,  that  it  be  the  representative  of  the  general  will  of  the 
population  in  respect  to  political  interests. 


THE    TRANSCENDENTALIST'S    DIALOGUES. 
No.  III. 


Ox  "  The  One  "^' — {Continued  from  ^.21.) 
Transcendentalist  and  Materialist— (a  child  playing  in  the 
comer  J. 
Alat. — Let  us  pursue  our  very  interesting  inquiries.  Ever  since 
we  parted,  have  I  been  reflecting  on  the  result  to  which  we 
came,  namely,  that  we  are  to  seek  for  "  the  one,"  not  in  the 
things  united,  but  in  the  bond  of  union  that  connects  them. 
What  we  have  to  consider  is,  what  this  bond  of  union  may  be. 

Trans. — Exactly.  We  consider  this  piece  of  wood,  as  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  small  jiarticles,  which  are  in  themselves  a 
many,  but  which  being  bound  together  become  a  one.  And 
here  understand,  that  by  "  small  particles"  I  do  not  mean  ulti- 
mate particles,  or  self-existing  atoms,  as  I  think  we  have  found 
that  such  atoms  do  not  exist  at  all.  But  I  merely  mean  such 
particles  that  we  can  actually  see  and  feel  in  the  shape  of  chips, 
saw-dust,  &c. 

Mat. — Of  such  particles  I  speak  ;  I  have  done  with  the 
atoms  altogether.  Now  what  binds  these  jjarticles  is  the  attrac- 
tion of  cohesion  •,  that  is  the  plus  (+)  which  connects  the  X,  Y, 
and  Z  ;  let  us  therefore,  as  we  are  searching  for  "  the  one," 
carefully  examine  the  "  attraction  of  cohesion." 

Trans. — I  see  the  couree  you  have  marked  out,  and  will 
readily  pursue  it.  We  are  to  find  out  whether  this  attraction 
be  not  the  very  "  owe"  we  are  in  search  of.  Good  !  This  child 
vaixy  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  our  inquiries.  Here,  little 
one !    (holds  up  wood).  What  is  this  ? 

CAi'W.— Wood. 

Trans. — Aye,  but  is  it  one  piece  of  wood,  or  several  pieces  ? 

Child. — One,  to  be  sure  ! 

Trans. — And  you  call  it  one,  because  you  perceive  the  attrac- 
tion of  cohesion  that  unites  the  x)articles. 

Child.—ThQ  attract— at t— the  what  ? 

Trans. — What,  you  do  not  know  what  the  attraction  of  co- 
hesion means  .'  Well,  you  may  not  know  the  words,  but  still 
you  may  be  aware  of  the  facts.  Are  yaw  aware  that  the  parti- 
cles of  matter  are  endowed  with  a  certain  power  by  which  they 
are  held  together? 

CAJW.— No ! 

Trans. — No  !  Then  how  do  you  know  that  this  is  but  one 
piece  of  wood  ? 

Child. — Why  ?     I  know  it,  because  I  do. 

Trans. — There,  you  see  the  child  has  not  the  slightest  notion 
of  your  attraction  •,  yet  knows  as  well  as  yourself  that  this  piece 
of  wood  is  but  "  owe." 

Mat. — True ;  but  still  the  oneness  may  be  the  result  of  attrac- 
tion. 

Trans. — Perhaps  so.  But  that  is  not  our  aftiiir  at  present. 
We  are  not  enquiring  what  is  the  cause  of  the  one,  but  what  is 
the  one  itself.  A  child  may  be  perfectly  familiar  with  a  pud- 
ding, without  being  intimate  with  the  cook,  or  having  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  culinary  art.  Thus  this  child  knows 
this  piece  of  wood  to  be  one,  l)ut  has  never  thought  what  caused 

*  Those  of  my  readers  who  understand  my  dialogues  will 
not  be  offended  at  the  continual  recurrence  of  the  same  title, 
as  they  will  perceive  to  what  a  multitude  of  results  the  different 
investigations  lead. 


this  quality  ;  remember  our  axiom  :  "  e^■cry  word  that  is  not 
sheer  nonsense  has  a  signification."  Now,  when  this  child  calls 
a  thing,  "one  thing,"  it  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  another  child 
as  ignorant  of  attraction  as  itself.  The  two  children  can  talk  of 
one  ball,  one  top,  they  do  not  talk  nonsense  ;  hence  the  word 
"  one"'  in  their  mouths  has  a  signification,  which  is  totally  un- 
connected with  any  notion  of  attraction. 

Mat.  Stay,  stay,  I  have  a  thought  yet !  Look  here,  child, 
I  have  split  this  piece  of  wood  in  two  ;  now  I  hold  the  pieces 
close  together.     Is  this  one  piece  of  wood,  or  two  j' 

Child. — Two  held  together,  so  as  to  look  like  one. 

]\[at.—AA\(\  yet  it  looks  the  same  as  before  it  was  split. 
Why  do  you  now  call  it  two,  when  you  before  called  it  one '/ 

Child. — Because  now,  if  you  opened  your  hand,  the  pieces 
would  fall  apart. 

Mat. — Ha,  ha  !  I  knew  that  would  be  the  answer !  Though 
the  child  did  not  imderstand  your  expressions,  its  notion  of 
oneness  proceeded  from  its  notion  of  attraction.  It  says  that 
it  now  calls  the  Avood  "  two,"  because,  when  I  cease  to  hold  it, 
it  will  fall  apart.  That  is,  it  was  "  one,"  as  long  as  the  attrac- 
tion of  cohesion  was  sufficient  to  hold  it  together,  without  any 
external  force — two,  as  soon  as  the  attraction  was  not  sufficient; 
and  yet,  you  see,  the  wood  presented  the  same  appearance  to 
the  child  in  both  cases.  I  held  the  parts  so  firmly  together, 
that  it  looked  as  much  like  one  piece,  .after  cutting,  as  before  ; 
yet  the  child,  aware  of  the  diminution  of  the  attraction  of  co- 
hesion, declared  it  to  be  "  two.'''' 

Trans,— 1  confess  you  have  defended  j'our  views  of  the  child's 
notion  of  attraction  with  consider.ible  ingenuity.  But  mind, 
what  the  child  has  said,  merely  refers  to  the  oneness  of  a  picco 
of  wood,  with  which,  as  you  rightly  observe,  attraction  has 
something  to  do.  But,  perhaps,  we  may  find  the  child  making 
use  of  the  word  "  one,'''  when  there  is  no  attraction  whatever, 
or  at  least  so  slight  an  attraction  as  not  to  be  perceivable. — 
{An  applewoman  passes  under  the  window,  cryiny  "  Apples!  a 
penny  a  lot."') — Here,  my  good  woman,  come  in! — {Enter 
woman.) — Now,  child,  here  is  a  pemiy,  buy  one  lot  of  apples. 
There,  do  j'ou  observe?  the  child  has  taken  one  lot,  which  was 
three  apples.  I\Iy  good  child,  how  did  you  know  that  those 
three  apples  were  one  lot  ? 

CAi/rf.— Because  they  lay  together. — {Exit  womayi.) 

Trans. — There,  now  you  see  the  child  has  a  notion  of  one- 
ness altogether  distinct  from  that  of  attraction,  as  there  is  no 
apparent  attraction  between  several  apples;  and  if  the  two 
pieces  of  wood  had  been  sold  in  twos,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  child  would  have  called  them  one  lot. 

Mat.— Yow  are  right.  And  though  the  attraction  of  cohe- 
sion may  produce  a  oneness,  yet  the  onen.ss  may  exist  where 
there  is  no  attraction,  and,  as  you  say,  the  pieces  of  wood,  if 
sold  in  twos,  would  liave  been  one  lot.  Stay,  stay,  methinks  I 
see  a  light  now.  The  child  saw  that  the  apples  were  one  lot, 
"  because  they  lay  together;"  and  now  I  see,  that  we  must 
seek  for  the  "  one"  in  contingency  alone,  and  not  in  the  cause 
of  cont'myency.  In  fact,  the  individual  piece  of  wood  was 
called  "  one,"  because  the  contingency  was  more  lasting  than 
after  it  was  split.  It  is  in  cotitinyency,  and  nothing  but  contin- 
gency, that  we  must  seek  for  the  one. 

Trans.— What  ?  However  heterogeneous  the  things  in  con- 
tact may  be,  do  they  still  constitute  a  owe? 

Mat. — Yes,  yes ;  they  still  constitute  one  something  or 
other."  Pitch,  bottles,  old  bones,  bits  of  rag,  chips  of  wood, 
altogether — What  do  they  constitute?  Owe  heap.  Tic  what 
you  like  in  a  piece  of  cloth  —What  have  you  ?  One  bundle. 
Look  at  houses,  churches,  trees,  rivers — ami  there  is  one  pros- 
pect ;  and  it  is  the  contingency  that  constitutes  the  oneness. 
Look  over  the  way ;  there  is  Smith's  house,  and  Thompson's 
liouse,  and  a  field  between  them  ;  well.  Smith's  house,  and 
Thompson's  house,  do  not  form  one  prospect ;  but  thiow  in  the 
field,  and  then  we  have  the  prospect.  And  why?  Because 
the  field  fills  up  the  gap,  and,  as  it  were,  touches  both  houses. 
I  see  I  have  altogether  been  on  a  wrong  scent.     I  have  been 

*  Something  like  this  will  be  found  in  my  article  in  Shepherd, 
vol.  ii.  p.  40,  but  the  similarity  is  unavoidable,  and  the  residt  to 
be  drawn  is  of  a  more  comprehensive  natiure. — T, 
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botheiing  myself  about  the  cause  of  contingency,  without  look- 
ing sufficient!}'  at  contingency  itself. 

Trans.— l^ow,  then,  we  have  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
contingency.     When  are  bodies  said  to  be  contingent  ? 

Mat.—When  they  occupy  one  continuous  portion  of  space ; 
by  which  I  mean,  that  a  portion  of  space  may  be  marked  out 
to  contain  them,  and  notliing  but  them  :  so  that  in  passing  from 
one,  and  confining  yourself  to  this  same  portion  of  space,  you 
immediately  come  to  the  other.  I  can  render  myself  clearer 
by  example :  I  will  place  a  small  pile  of  coins  at  this  end  of 
the  table,  and  another  pile  at  the  further  end:  now  these  are 
not  contingent,  because  I  cannot  pass  immediately  from  one  to 
the  other.  No^v  I  have  placed  them,  so  as  there  is  no  inter- 
vening space,  I  can  pass  immediately  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
I  pronounce  them  to  be  in  contact,  or  contingent. 

Trans.— Then  it  appears  that  things  are  contingent,  andcon- 
seqnenth'  a  one,  (as  e.  g.  one  heap,  one  lot,  &c.)  when  they  oc- 
cupy by  themselves  a  snug  portion  of  space,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  thing  else. 

Mat. — That  is  it.  Tilings  are  one,  when  they  occupy  one 
portion  of  space. 

Trans.—  Good  heavens  !  Our  inquiries  are  pushed  to  a  fur- 
ther extent  than  e\er.  Things  are  one,  so  far  as  they  occupy 
one  portion  of  space  I  We  must  now  try  to  find  out  what  con- 
stitutes oneness  in  space.  To  this  have  our  investigations  on 
contact  led  ;  the  very  definition  of  contact,  involving  in  itself 
the  occupation  of  one  portion  of  space. 

Mat.— Good  by,  good  by;  I  have  food  for  reflection  for 
another  week ;  and  till  Ave  meet  again,  shall  amuse  myself  by 
Ideating  about  the  regions  of  space. — {E.vit.) 

Trans.  —Yes;  our  dialogues  on  the  "  o«e"  are  leading  us  a 
pretty  chase.  We  have  now  got  to  space,  and  my  good  friend 
is  wrong  if  he  thinks  to  stop  there.  He  forgets  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  one  hour,  which  does  not  occupy  any  space  at 
all.     (Sits  quietly  down,  and  reads  Fichte''s  Grundlage.) 

THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OP    THE    SHEPHERD. 


The  gallery  of  Pantheism,  namely,  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza, 
must,  for  a  Vvhile,  give  place  to  the  letters  which  a  friend  of 
mine  has  translated  from  the  German,  imder  my  direction. 
The  name  of  Schiller  is  well  known  to  our  readers.  His  dra- 
matical and  liistorical  Avorks  have  been  rendered  familiar  to  the 
English,  by  the  efforts  of  Coleridge,  Moore,  and  others.  His 
life  has  been  described  in  a  masterly  stj'le  by  Carlyle  of  Glas- 
gow. These  letters  will  make  him  known  as  a  philosopher  ;  in 
which  quality  he  cannot  fail  to  gain  the  patronage  of  the 
readers  of  the  Shepherd.  Moreover,  I  think  the  object  of  these 
letters  of  paramoiuit  importance  for  our  present  times,  in  which 
the  mind,  totall}'  absorbed  in  political  discussions,  seems  dead 
to  all  which  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  affairs  of 
the  State.  The  reader  will  find  that  Schiller  has  anticipated 
the  opinions  publicly  advocated  by  the  Editor  of  the  Shepherd, 
and  b.y  Hermes,  that,  unless  the  regeneration  of  man,  through 
the  development  of  the  divine  principles,  precedes  political 
reforms,  all  attempts  to  better  the  condition  of  the  State  turn 
out  abortive  and  mischievous. 

I  hope  that  Schiller's  voice  \n\\  contribute  to  render  our 
opinions  more  palatable  to  our  political  friends  ;  and  that  they 
Avill  acknowledge,  with  gratitude,  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
who  has  favoured  us  v.-ith  such  a  con-ect  and  interesting 
translation.  HERMES. 


dignity  of  this  undertaking.  I  am  to  speak  on  a  subject  that 
stands  in  immediate  relation  to  the  best  portion  of  our  happi- 
ness, and  in  no  very  distant  connection  with  the  moral  dignity 
of  human  nature.  I  am  to  plead  the  cause  of  beauty  before  a 
heart  which  feels  and  exercises  its  whole  power,  and  which,  in 
an  inquiry  where  one  is  so  often  necessitated  to  appeal  to 
feelings,  as  first  principles,  will  take  the  most  difficult  part  of 
my  office  on  itself. 

What  I  would  ask  of  you  as  a  favour,  you  generously  con- 
vert into  a  duty,  and  leave  me  the  credit  of  a  meritorious  ser- 
vice, for  a  work  proceeding  merely'  from  my  own  inclination. 
The  freedom  of  the  course  that  you  prescribe  presents  no  ob- 
stacle ;  but  rather,  it  is  a  requisite  for  me.  Being  little  prac- 
tised in  the  use  of  scholastic  forms,  I  shall  scarcely  be  in  danger 
of  sinning  against  good  taste  by  the  abuse  of  them.  My  ideas, 
derived  more  from  uniform  intercourse  with  myself,  than  from 
a  fertile  experience  of  the  world,  or  from  the  study  of  books, 
will  not  disown  their  origin.  They  will  be  found  guilty  of  any 
other  fault  rather  than  of  sectarianism,  and  Avill  sooner  fall 
through  their  own  weakness,  than  be  upheld  by  authority  and 
foreign  strength. 

Certainly,  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  the  following 
assertions  rest  mostly  upon  Kantiah  principles.  But  ascribe  it 
to  my  inability,  not  to  those  principles,  if,  in  the  course  of  these 
investigations,  you  should  at  any  time  be  reminded  of  any  pe- 
culiar school  of  philosoph}'.  No  ;  the  freedom  of  your  mind 
shall  be  to  me  inviolable.  Your  own  feelings  shall  furnish  me 
with  the  facts  upon  which  I  build ;  ,your  own  free  course  of 
thought  shall  dictate  the  rules  on  which  I  am  to  proceed. 

Concerning  those  ideas  which  predominate  in  the  practical 
part  of  the  Kantish  system,  philosophers  only  are  at  variance  ; 
but  men  in  general,  as  I  triLst  to  prove,  ha\e  at  all  times  held 
the  same  opinion.  When  freed  from  their  technical  form,  they 
apjjear  as  the  antiquated  maxims  of  common  sense,  and  as  the 
facts  of  that  moral  instinct  which  the  wisdom  of  Nature  hath 
appointed  as  a  guardian  for  man,  until  a  clear  understanding 
constitutes  him  of  age.  But  even  this  technical  form,  which 
truth  secures  to  the  understanding,  she  hides  from  the  percep- 
tive powers  ;  so  that  the  understanding  must  painfully  destroy 
the  object  of  internal  sense,  in  order  to  use  it  for  its  own  pur- 
poses. The  philosopher,  like  the  chemist,  discovers  the  imion 
only  by  disuniting  the  parts:  ox\\y  by  the  torture  of  art  is  made 
manifest  the  work  of  spontaneous  Nature.  In  order  to  grasp 
the  flitting  image,  he  must  force  it  into  the  fetters  of  rule  ; 
must  mangle  its  beautiful  body  into  ideas,  and  confine  the  liv- 
ing spirit  in  a  beggarly  skeleton  of  words.  Is  it  a  wonder  that 
natural  feeling  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  such  a  counterfeit, 
and  that  truth,  exhibited  in  the  report  of  the  analyst,  appears 
a  paradox  ? 

Grant  me,  then,  your  indulgence,  if,  in  the  following  re- 
searches, insomuch  as  the  subject  is  presented  to  the  under- 
standing, it  is,  in  the  same  degree,  withdrawn  from  the  senses. 
What  holds  true  as  the  testimony  of  moral  experience,  must, 
in  a  far  higher  degree,  hold  true  of  the  manifestation  of  beauty. 
The  whole  of  the  magic  rests  in  the  mystery  ;  it  is  by  the  ne- 
cessary combination  of  its  elements  that  the  being  is  ui)held. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  HUMAN  BEING. 

By   ScillLLER. 
IX    .\    SERIES    OF    LETTERS.* 

LETTER    I. 

Yol'  kindly  allow  me  to  lay  before  you,  in  a  series  of  letters, 
the  result  of  my  researches  into  beauty  and  art.  I  have  a 
lively  sense  of  the  vreight,  as  well  as  of  the  attractiveness  and 

*  Addressed  to  the  reigning  Duke  of  Holstein  Augustenburg, 
and  first  printed  in  iht  Horen,  in  the  year  1795, 


LETTER    II. 

Bit  shall  I  not  very  easily  be  able  to  make  a  better  use  of  the 
freedom  that  you  grant  me,  than  to  occupy  your  attention  on 
the  stage  of  fine  art  ?  Is  it  not,  at  least,  untimely  to  provide  a 
book  of  rules  for'  the  use  of  the  asthetic  world,  when  the  con- 
ceras  of  the  moral  offer  a  much  nearer  interest,  and  the  spirit 
of  philosophical  inquiry  is  so  urgently  called  on,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  to  employ  itself  in  the  most  consummate 
of  ancient  works  of  art, — in  the  construction  of  tnie  political 
freedom. 

I  would  not  willingly  live  in  another  century,  nor  have  la- 
boured for  another.  Man  is  even  as  good  a  citizen  of  time  as 
he  is  of  the  state  in  which  he  dwells;  and,  if  it  be  not  becoming, 
nor  scarcely  allowable  for  a  man  to  exclude  himself  from  the 
customs  and  usages  of  the  circles  in  which  he  li\  es,  vvhercfore 
should  it  be  an  inconsiderable  duty,  in  choosing  his  mode  of 
working,  to  concede  a  voice  to  the  necessities,  and  to  the  taste 
of  tlie  age. 
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This  voice,  however,  seems  nowise  to  incline  in  favour  of  art, 
and,  least  of  all.  to  that  kind  of  art  which  is  the  object  of  my 
researches.  Tlie  course  of  events  has  given  to  tlio  rcenius  of  the 
time  a  bias,  which  threatens  to  estrange  it  more  and  more  from 
ideal  beauty.  This  last  must  let  reality  alone,  and  elevate  it- 
self, with  becoming  boldness,  above  the  wants  of  the  real  ;  for 
art  is  a  daughter  of  freedom,  and,  from  tlie  requirements  of 
mind,  not  from  the  poverty  of  matter,  will  she  take  instruc- 
tions. But  now  want  rules,  .and  bends  debased  humanity  under 
his  tyrannous  yoke.  Utilitj' is  the  great  idol  of  these  times: 
for  it,  all  powers  arc  to  drudge  ;  and  to  it,  all  talents  are  to  do 
homage.  In  its  gross  scales  the  spiritual  devotedness  of  the 
artist  liath  no  weight ;  and,  roblied  of  all  encouragement,  va- 
nishes from  the  brawling  market  of  the  age.  Even  the  spirit 
of  philosophical  inquiry  despoils  the  imaginative  faculty  of  one 
pro\ince  after  another,  and  the  limits  of  art  are  narrowed  as 
science  extends  her  bounds. 

IMiilosophers,  like  politicians,  turn  their  eyes,  full  of  expecta- 
tion, towards  the  place  of  political  exhibition,  where  now,  as 
men  believe,  tlie  destiny  of  mankind  is  to  be  decided.  Does  it 
not  then  betray  a  blameable  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  so- 
ciety, to  take  no  part  in  the  universal  talk  ^  As  this  great 
question  of  right,  in  its  constituent  parts,  or  in  its  consequences, 
excites  such  interest  in  every  one  who  calls  himself  a  man,  it  must 
be  especially  interesting  to  every  independent  thinker.  A  question 
which  formerly  was  answered  only  by  means  of  the  blind  might  of 
the  stronger  party,  is  now,  as  it  appears,  to  be  made  amenable  to 
the  triljunal  of  pure  reason  ;  and  whosoever  is  able  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  centre  of  the  whole,  and  to  raise  himself  to  the  stan- 
dard of  the  species,  ma}^  venture  to  consider  himself  an  assessor 
at  the  judgment  of  reason,  since  he,  both  as  man,  and  as  citizen, 
i-;  equally  a  party,  and  beholds  liimself  more  nearly  or  remotely 
involved  in  the  result.  It  is  thus  not  merely  his  own  case  that 
ill  this  great  trial  of  right  comes  to  the  decision,  it  is  to  be  de- 
clared according  to  the  laws,  that  he,  solely  as  a  reasonable 
sj)irit,  is  capable,  and  endowed  with  right,  to  dictate. 

How  attractive  might  it  be  for  me  to  investigate  such  a  sub- 
ject with  such  a  spiritual  thinker,  and  so  liberal  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  and  to  commit  the  decision  to  a  heart  that  dedicates  it- 
self, A\ith  beautiful  enthusiasm,  to  the  welfare  of  humanity ! 
IIow  agreeably  suiprising  to  me,  in  such  a  diversity  of  posi- 
tion, and  at  the  great  distance  which  the  relations  in  the  actual 
world  render  necessary,  would  it  be  to  meet  your  unprejudiced 
mind  on  the  field  of  the  ideal  in  the  s<ame  result!  But  I  with- 
stand all  the  charms  of  this  inquiry,  and  let  beauty  precede 
freedom,  believing  that  I  shall  be  able,  not  merely  to  excul- 
pate my  conduct  on  the  plea  of  inclination,  but  also  to  justify 
it  upon  the  ground  of  principle.  I  hope  to  convince  you  that 
this  subject  is  less  alien  to  the  wants  than  to  the  taste  of  the 
age,  and  that  man,  in  order  to  solve  the  political  problem  in 
practice,  must  traverse  the  aesthetic  path,  because  it  is  through 
beauty  that  man  arrives  at  freedom.  But  the  proof  of  this  truth 
cannot  be  made  apparent,  without  recalling  to  your  mind  the 
principles  by  Avhicli  reason  chiefly  acts  as  guide  in  political 
legislation. 

ANALOGIES. 


Wo  have  often  pointed  out  the  analogies  of  Nature,  in  order 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers  the  idea  of  a  universal 
harmony.  This  is  the  genuine  music  of  the  spheres  ;  but  it  is 
not  confined  to  what  is  vulgarly  called  Nature,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Providence  also.  Witness  the  following  specimens, 
in  which  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  human  concert  to 
perfect  the  resemblance : — 

The  original  colours  are  only  three  in  number — Blue,  red, 
and  yellow.  \\'alker,  in  his  Principles  of  English  Pronunciation, 
informs  us  that  there  are  only  three  pure  or  original  vowels, 
rt,  e,  0  ;  the  rest  being  compound,  or  impure  vowels.  He 
makes  seven  vowels  in  all,  lo  and  y  being  vowels  at  the  end  of 
a  syllable.  This  makes  up  the  amount  of  the  generally  re- 
ceived numljer  of  seven  colours  in  the  solar  ray.  Some  prisms 
}\iake  five,  which  is  equal  to  the  fixed  vowels.  The  sacred 
orders  of  the  CUitholic  Church  are  three — bishop,  priest,  and 
deacon.  There  are  four  inferior  orders — clerk,  acolyth,  reader, 
and  door-keepei',  which  ave  not  accounted  sacved,  but  still  re- 


quire ordination.  The  English  titles  of  nobility  are  s«ven, 
three  of  these  l)elong  exclusively  to  the  House  of  Peers — Arch- 
bishop, Duke,  and  Bishop  ;  the  other  four  are  common,  or  im- 
pure titles,  which  are  capable  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  musical  octave,  and  the  solar  system,  are  divisible 
in  the  same  manner.  (See  Shepherd,  vol.  i.)  The  seven  senses 
(eyes  and  ears  being  reckoned  double)  are  subject  to  the  same 
primary  law  of  harmony.  Even  the  vegetation  and  fructifica- 
tion of  a  tree  are  similarly  arranged.  The  root,  the  stock,  and 
the  branches, areperennial, or  fixed  ;  but  the  leaves,  blossom,  fruit, 
and  seed — are  deciduous  or  annual.     The  parts  are  seven  in  all. 

These  are  beautiful  analogies  which  sanctity  this  number, 
and  the  division  we  have  given  of  it — namely,  three-four. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  number  seven,  which  is  equally 
interesting,  and  has  been  equally  prevalent  amongst  men  ; 
namely,  that  which  makes  an  octave  of  it.  The  lieast  with 
seven  heads,  in  the  visions  of  revelation,  had  also  an  eightli 
head,  which  was  of  the  seven.  "  In  the  ancient  traditions  of 
the  Phcenicians,"  says  Godfrey  Iliggins,  in  his  Celtic  Drttids, 
"  the  Cabiri  are  said  to  have  been  seven  in  number,  and  to 
have  had  an  eighth  associated  with  them,  under  the  name  of 
Esmun.  It  was  the  same  with  the  Cabiri  of  Egypt,  who  re- 
presented the  seven  planets,  with  Pthas  at  their  head,  making 
the  eighth.  The  very  same  history  is  related  by  the  Irish. 
Their  gods,  or  Cabiri,  were  said  to  have  been  seven  in  number, 
and  to  have  had  an  eighth  associated  Avith  them,  under  the 
name  of  Saman  (the  Evil-Spirit,  or  Saviour,  God  of  Death,  last 
of  the  Cabiri).  *     *     The  seven  planetary'  gods,  or  gods 

of  fire,  were  considered  each  as  a  god  by  himself— a  person. 
But  the  whole  were  considered  another,  which  formed  the 
eighth.  They  might  be  considered  correctly  as  seven  persons 
and  one  god.  There  is  no  form  of  language  to  convey  the 
idea,  except  that  used  for  the  Christian  trinity.  As  the  Chris- 
tian trinity  consists  of  three  persons,  and  one  God,  so  the 
Druid  system  consisted  of  se\en  persons,  and  one  God  ;  and 
this  formed,  afterwards,  the  ever  happy  Octoad  of  the  Christian 
heretics,  Valentinus,  Basilides,  and  Bardasanes."  But  the  God 
of  Christianity  is  an  Octoad  also,  as  well  as  the  God  of  other 
nations.  St,  John  speaks  particularly  of  the  seven  spirits  of 
God  ;  and  Christ  is  represented  as  holding  the  se\en  stars  in 
his  right  hand,  and  standing  in  the  midst  of  seven  golden  can- 
dlesticks, he  himself  being  the  eighth,  like  the  sun  amid  the 
seven  primary  planets.  He  is  also  represented  as  a  lamb  with 
seven  eyes ;  and  the  God  of  the  Jews  is  represented  by  the 
prophet  Zechariah  as  having  sev  en  eyes,  which  go  to  and  fro 
thiougliout  all  the  earth. 

Now,  the  analogy  between  these,  and  some  modem  octaves,  is 
very  striking.  The  musical  octave  is  their  perfect  counterpart, 
there  being  seven  notes  in  the  monochord,  and  the  eighth, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  series,  is  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  seven,  and  is  called  an  octave.  It  is,  and  is 
liot,  of  the  seven.  It  is  the  same  with  the  week.  Our  Chris- 
tian Sabbath  being  posterior  to  the  Jewish,  becomes  an  eighth, 
and  holds  the  same  place  in  tlie  week,  that  an  octave  holds  in 
the  monochord.  The  seven  orders  of  nobility,  become  eight 
by  the  king,  who  includes  them  all  as  the  source  of  honour. 
'Tis  the  same  with  the  Pope,  and  Ids  seven  holy  orders. 
White,  upon  the  same  principle,  becomes  the  eighth  of  the 
seven  colours,  by  being  the  fountain  of  each,  or  a  compound 
of  all ;  and  h  becomes  an  eighth  vowel,  by  sounding  with  all 
the  vowels  in  such  a  way  as  to  lose  itself  in  all.  The  common 
people  of  England  lose  it  entirely, — thus,  with  an  Englishman, 
ha,  he,  hi,  ho,  hu,  why,  are  the  same  as  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y,  to  other 
people !  No  other  letter  but  h  is  so  accommodating ;  and, 
even  with  accurate  speakers,  it  is  merely  an  asperate  to  a 
vowel,  when  placed  before  it,  and  is  utterly  lost  when  final ; 
thus,  ah,  eh,  ih,  oh,  uh,  are  the  siime  as  «,  e,  t,  o,  u. 

These  analogies  are  variegated,  no  doubt,  but  the  same 
principle  prevails  in  all,  and  there  is  no  invention  or  design 
of  man  to  cause  a  resemblance.  They  might  be  carried  much 
farther.  These  are  specimens  of  a  new  science  in  embryo, 
which  will  harmonize  all  Nature  and  Providence.  "  The  har- 
mony of  the  sciences,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  that  is,  when  each 
part  supports  the  other,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  true  asd  brief 
way  of  confutation  and  suppression  of  all  the  smaller  sort  of 
objections,' 
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PLATO'S  REPUBLIC,  OR  SOCIAL  SYSTEM. 
No.  I. 

We  now  begin  to  fulfil  the  promise  we  made  in  No.  1.,  of 
giving  an  outline  of  all  the  most  celebrated  beau  ideal  systems 
of  society,  which  have  been  proposed  by  philanthropists  to 
mankind.  The  task  is  arduous  and  responsilile.  We  must 
abridge,  and  in  giving  a  curtailed  account  of  what  the  different 
authors  have  discussed,  with  much  circumlocution,  ingenuity  of 
argument,  and  eloquence  of  diction,  we  become  liable  to  the 
reproach  of  wilful  misrepresentation,  or  imperfect  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject.  Our  own  conscience  will  acquit  us  of  the 
former;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  latter,  we  shall, 
as  much  as  i30ssi))le,  use  the  language  of  the  authors  them- 
selves, to  corroborate  oiu'  statements,  work  out  our  details,  and 
finish  our  pictures. 

Plato  was  bom  about  2267  years  ago;  he  was  a  most  pro- 
found metaphysician,  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  the  father  of 
mysticism.  His  philosophy  has  been,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
incorj)orated  with  Christianity,  and  forms,  at  the  present  day,  a 
part  of  the  doctrinal  systems  of  all  the  Christian  churches. 
The  principal  difference  between  Plato  and  a  modern  divine  of 
the  Catholic  school,  lies  in  the  names  of  God,  and  the  Gods. 
The  Protestant,  also,  may  see  his  own  image  reflected  from  the 
works  of  the  Great  Master  of  Spiritualism,  in  whose  witings 
are  to  be  found,  in  embryo,  everj^  great  leading  doctrine  which 
has  agitated  society  since  his  time. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  such  a  master  of  metaphysi- 
cal tho\ight  would  found  his  system  upon  a  metaphysical  basis. 
This  he  has  done.  He  puts  it  all  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates. 
It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  Socrates  wrote  the  Republic.  It  begins 
■with  a  most  elaborate  analysis  of  political  justice,  contained  in 
a  conversation  between  Socrates,  Glauco  and  Adimantus 
(Plato's  two  brothers)  and  Thrasymachus.  Justice  is  discovered 
to  be  that  principle,  according  to  which,  every  man  is  put  in 
his  proper  place  in  society,  and  pm-sues  that  employment  for 
which  Nature  has  peculiarly  fitted  him.  "  I  do  not  mean," 
says  Socrates,  "  as  to  external  actions  only,  but  that  which  is 
really  internal,  relating  to  the  man  himself,  and  those  things 
which  are  properly  his  o^vn,  not  allowing  any  principle  in  him- 
»elf  to  do  what  belongs  to  others." 

This  justice  is  a  compound  of  three  virtues,  which  require 
some  explanation,  as  being  the  basis  of  the  Platonic  sj'Stem. 
There  are,  according  to  Socrates,  three  original  elementary 
principles  within  us,  viz.  reason,  anger,  desire — all  our  motives 
of  action  belong  to,  one  or  other,  or  all  of  these.  Neither  of 
these  is  a  virtue  in  itself.  Mere  reason  may  be  virtuous  or 
vicious;  anger  maybe  virtuous  or  vicious;  desire  may  be  virtu- 
ous or  vicious;  but  each  of  these  has  a  virtue  corresponding  to  it. 
Reason  has  the  virtue  of  prudence— anger,  of  fortitude — and 
desire,  of  temperance.  Prudence,  fortitude,  and  temperance, 
therefore,  become  the  primary  virtues,  and  justice  is  merely  a 
compound  of  all.  The  whole  three-four  thus  forming  a  musical 
monochord,  according  to  the  Grecian  system  of  music,  called 
diatessaron.  Music  is,  therefore,  the  basis  of  the  Platonic  re- 
public. 

Again,  reason  is  a  governing  principle;  desire  is  a  petition- 
ing, or  governed  principle  ;  anger  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
Ijoth — being  a  governor  in  respect  to  desire,  but  a  suJjject  in 
respect  to  reason.  Anger  is,  also,  an  ambitious  principle,  a 
power-loving  principle,  and  a  power-wielding  principle;  in 
other  words,  an  inferior  governor.  Prudence  is,  therefore, 
supreme  ruler,  fortitude  is  an  auxiliary,  and  temperance  is  a 
subject,  in  the  well  regulated  human  system.  This  well  regu- 
lated human  system,  Socrates  regards  as  the  model  of  a  political 
system  ;  and  hence,  he  concludes,  that  there  must  be  governors, 
auxiliaries,  and  mercenaries,  in  every  civil  polity ;  and  if 
these  are  properly  selected  and  employed  according  to  their 
respective  talents,  the  result  will  be  political  justice. 

But  now  the  great  difficulty  remains — the  appointment  of 
all  these  individual  parts  of  the  great  machine  to  their  proper 
places.  Socrates  proceeds  very  systematically  to  work,  by 
taking  a  number  of  youths,  and  training  them  artificially,  per- 
suading them  that  they  were  formed  in  the  earth,  which  is 
their  common  mother ;  Ind  that  when  God  formed  them,  he 
mixed  gold  in  some,  silver  in  others,  and  brass  or  iron  in  others; 


that  those  who  have  the  gold  are  destined  to  be  governors;  the 
silver,  auxiliaries;  the  inferior  metals,  agriculturists  and  me- 
chanics. Wlien  the  various  qualities  reveal  themselves,  they 
are  to  be  separated  and  devoted  to  their  respective  callings,  a 
place  is  to  he  selected  for  a  city,  and  thus  the  new  community 
begins,  \v\i\\  its  earth-l)orn  children. 

The  system  of  tr.aining  consists  of  two  parts,  music  and  gym- 
nastics. By  music,  however,  Plato  understood  more  than  we 
now  attach  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Music,  according  to 
Socrates,  is  intellectual  and  moral  harmonics;  that  principle 
which  creates  symphony  of  thought,  of  speech,  and  of  action, 
and  wages  perpetual  warfare  against  all  the  jarring  discords  of 
the  soul.  The  music  of  sound  is  only  the  type  of  this;  but 
the  type  is  good,  and  the  word  music  is,  therefore,  the  most  ap- 
propriate word  to  represent  it.  This  music,  or  doctrine,  says 
Socrates,  is  of  two  kinds,  false  and  true.  The  false  is  first 
taught.  '  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean,'  said  Glauco. 
'  Do  not  you  understand,  said  I,  (Socrates)  that  we  first  of  all 
tell  children  fables?'  This  is  the  most  simple  and  natural 
method  of  commencing  education.  Socrates  then  proceeds  to 
criticise  the  fable  makers,  and  subject  them  to  the  censorship. 
He  is  sore  upon  the  poets.  He  says  they  misrepresent  the 
gods,  by  making  them  ridiculous,  false,  deceitful,  and  subject  to 
every  other  species  of  moral  deformity.  "  God  is  essentially 
good,''  he  says,  "  and  cannot  do  evil.  No  other  than  God  is 
the  cause  of  our  good  things;  but  of  our  evil  we  must  not 
make  God  the  cause,  but  seek  for  some  other.  We  must  not, 
therefore,  permit  either  Homer,  or  any  other  poet,  to  trespass 
so  foolishly,  with  regard  to  the  gods,  as  to  say, 

'  Two  vessels  on  Jove's  threshold  ever  stand, 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good. 
The  man  whose  lot  Jove  mingles  out  of  both, 
By  good  and  ill  alternately  is  ruled : 
But  he  whose  portion  is  immingled  ill. 
O'er  sacred  earth  by  famine  dire  is  driven.' — Homer. 
"  Nor  yet  must  we  suffer  the  youth  to  hear  what  Esohylus 
says  I— 

'  Whenever  God  inclines  to  raze 
A  house,  himself  contrives  a  cause.'* 

"  To  say  that  God,  who  is  good,  is  the  cause  of  ill  to  any  one, 
this  we  must  by  all  means  oppose,  nor  suffer  any  one  to  say 
so  in  his  citj',  nor  must  we  permit  any  one,  either  young  or  old, 
to  hear  such  things  told  in  fable,  either  in  prose  or  verse." 

The  poets  are  also  to  be  interdicted  from  representing  God 
as  appearing  in  different  shapes,  deceiving  men,  and  playing  the 
mountebanks.  Do  you  think  they  do  so?  said  Socrates.  Perhaps 
said  Adimantus.  What,  said  Socrates,  can  a  God  cheat,  holding 
forth  a  phantasm,  either  in  word  or  deed  !  I  do  not  know,  said 
Adimantus.t  Socrates  finally  concludes :  "  God  then  is  simple 
and  true  both  in  word  and  deed ;  neither  is  he  changed  himself, 
nor  does  he  deceive  others,  neither  by  visions,  nor  by  discourse, 

*  It  must  here  be  observed,  that  "  ho  theos,"  is  the 
expression  used  by  Plato,  and  may  mean  either  "  God  or 
"the  God."  Now  Plato  believed  in  a  universal  God,  and  in  in- 
fei-ior  Gods ;  which  inferior  Gods  are  in  fiict  the  proper  objects 
of  ceremonial  worship,  the  former  being  a  spiritual  omnipresent 
power  in  unison  with  creation.  Plato's  was  a  sort  of  Catholic 
system  of  mediatorship.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  he  meant 
that  the  Gods  should  always  be  represented  as  good  only, 
even  though  the  Demiourgusor  infinite  be  the  source  of  both  evil 
and  good.  There  is  some  obscurity  on  this  point,  but  the  text, 
as  we  have  given  it,  is  evidently  the  doctrine  of  modern  divines, 
which  the  poets,  the  priests  of  Nature,  have  stoutly  combatted. 

■[  It  was  a  general  opinion  amongst  the  ancients  that  God 
deceived  mankind,  and  if  Plato  rejects  this  article  in  theology, 
he  receives  it  in  politics,  when  he  tells  us  that  falsification  may 
be  employed  as  a  drug  by  magistrates,  and  as  tactics  by  a  gene- 
ral. Nay,  he  allows  the  poets  to  falsify,  but  says  they  must 
be  condemned  when  they  do  not  lie  handsomely.  If  then, 
the  principle  be  thus  admitted  in  respect  to  governors  and 
teachers,  we  do  not  see  how  the  philosopher  can  reject  it,  in  re- 
spect to  the  universal  governor  and  teacher,  who  has  evidently 
employed  it  both  in  science  and  revelation. 
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nor  l)y  the  pomp  of  signs,  neither  when  we  are  awake,  nor 
when  we  sleep."  The  poets  are  to  be  enjoined  to  teach  this 
fundanicntal  truth.  They  are  also  to  be  debaiTed  from  teach- 
ing the  vulgar  doctrines  respecting  hell  and  its  torments— such 
passages  as 

"  The  soul,  like  smoke,  down  to  the  shades. 

Fled  howling." 
arc  to  be  strictly  forbidden  ;  or, 

"  With  both  his  hands 

He  poured  the  boiling  dust  upon  his  head." 

The  poets  are  thus  to  be  subjected  to  the  censorship^  of  the 
governors — and  all  fearful  and  incongruous  images  of  (4od  and 
Nature  to  be  suppressed.  The  true  species  of  music  then  fol- 
lows ;  namely,  philosojjhy  and  dialectics  (or  reasoning,  the 
gvmnastics  of  the  mind).  "  The  pupils  are  taught  to  regard  each 
other  aa  brethren,  and  to  hold  all  things  in  common,  only  pre- 
serving the  distinction  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  ba.ser  metal,  na- 
tures, a.s  gradations  of  rank.  Gymnastics  of  body  and  mind  are, 
however,  postponed  till  maturity. 

(To  be  continued). 


MISSIONARY  ZEAL. 

JOSEPH    WOLF. — THE    ST.    SIMONUNS. 


There  is  no  species  of  zeal  so  ardent  and  untiring  as  that  in- 
duced by  religious  bigotry.  What  astounding  feats  have  been 
performed,  what  fatigues  indured,  what  desregard  of  life  evinced, 
under  its  influence !  The  career  of  the  celebrated  .Joseph 
Wolff,  who  has  been  for  many  years  traversing  the  globe  in  all 
directions,  endeavouring  to  convert  to  Christianit}'  that  most 
unconvertible  of  all  people,  the  .Jews,  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  amazing  undertakings  it  will  prompt  man  to  enter  upon. 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  Bombay  Christian  Observer,  we  find 
the  follo^ving  extract  of  a  letter  from  him,  tlated  Suez,  "ith  of     ever,  surprised  at  the  contempt  of  the  French  Consul. 


be  said,  to  the  honour  of  the  French  Consul  of  Cairo,  that  he 
expresses  his  contempt  for  them.  A  horrid  sect ;  they  deserve 
to  be  whipjjed  out  of  every  civilized  country,  and  banished 
to  the  Cannibals  of  Africa.  I  have  no  mind  to  preach  to  such 
pigs." 

No  ;  it  is  of  no  use  for  Joseph  Wolff  to  preach  to  Enfantin. 
But  why  hiis  he  no  mind  to  do  it  >  not,  surely,  because  the  St. 
Simonians  are  great  sinnere,  but,  because  they  have  minds 
to  resist  his  doctrine  ■,  and  he  contrives  to  satisfy  his  conscience, 
and  keep  alive  the  prejudices  of  the  public  by  repeating  the 
infamous  slander  of  the  enemies  of  men,  whose  principle  fault  is, 
that  they  are  in  tidvance  of  the  Christian  and  Mahomedan 
I3arbarians  who  abuse  them.  We  must  hear  the  opposite  side 
of  the  f^uestion  before  we  believe  the  vilification  of  this  young 
convert  to  Christianity,  who,  like  all  other  novices,  is  infuriated 
with  hatred  against  e\ery  view  of  a  subject,  but  that  which  the 
Lord  has  been  pleased  to  astonish  him  withal  only  a  few  years 
ago.  He  is  ruiming  like  a  mad  dog  over  the  whole  world,  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth,  and  grinning  at  all,  but  biting  no  one.  If  he 
has  not  got  1 — e,  he  has  evidently  got  hornets  or  gnats  about  his 
eai-s,  for  he  travels  like  an  Abyssinian  bull  in  the  dog-days,  whom 
neither  brake,  nor  fence,  nor  river,  nor  pond,  can  stop  in  its  fierce 
career,  but  who  plunges  headlong  among  shrubbery  and  mud, 
nuining  water,  or  stagnant,  and  then  falls  at  last  of  exhaustion, 
a  martjT  to  tickling.  What  has  Joseph  done  Avith  all  liis 
travelling.^  He  has  merely  visited  different  countries,  and  jab- 
bered a  little  in  an  unkno^\Ti  tongue  to  a  few  savages,  who 
wondered  at  his  odd  appearance,  and  style  of  speech,  listened 
with  curiosity  to  the  strange  vagrant,  and  then  went  home  to 
tell  their  friends  what  a  funny  old  fellow  they  met,  who  told 
them  they  were  all  in  error,  that  God  was  not  k]io\ni  amongst 
them,  and  that  they  \s'ould  all  be  everlastingly  damned  if  they 
did  not  believe  that  he  was  in  the  right.  We  suspect  the  St. 
Simonians  are  more  practical  men,  but  still  we  cannot  inform 
our  readers  what  they  are  about  in  Egv-pt.     We  are  not,  how- 

'      It  is  as 


IMay,  I«3G 

"  I  am  going  to  Jiddah,  thence,  God  willing,  cross  over  to 
Masowah,  and  from  thence,  I  intend  to  proceed  to  the  capital  of 
Abyssinia,  Gondar,  where  the  Jews  called  Falasha  are  residing. 
After  having  stopped  with  him  four  or  five  months,  and  given 
also  Bibles  to  the  Christians,  I  intend  to  go  to  Shoah,  thence 
to  Narea,  or  Enarea,  where  Christians  are,  and  thence  to  Tim- 
buctoo,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Should  I  not  be  able  to 
succeed  to  those  places  from  Narea,  I  intend  to  go  from  Narea 
to  Melinde,  Mozambique,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  And, 
after  having  proclaimed  the  tidings  of  salvation  in  the  Cape,  I 
intend  (D.  V).  to  come  again  to  Bombay,  thence  to  Candahar, 
Kokan,  Yarkand,  Orenburgh,  Kamshatka,  Petersburgh, 
America,  Marseilles,  and  Malta.  Thejom-ney  \rill  take  me  again 
three  years  and  four  months.  Oh  !  dear  Wilson,  it  is  a  glorious 
office  to  be  made  an  instnmient  of  preaching  the  tidings  of  sal- 
vation through  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  I  know  that  the 
gospel  is  a  light  which  kindles  the  fire  of  the  love  of  God,  in 
the  sinners  heart  in  a  manner  inconceivable.  Let  us,  therefore, 
disregard  the  censure  of  the  world,  and  go  on  exclaiming, — 
Christ  the  light  ot  very  light." 

We  must  admire  the  force  of  spirit  which  leads  him  on  to 
such  a  task  as  he  here  proposes  to  himself ;  we  cannot,  however, 
after  reading  the  annexed  passage  from  his  journal,  dated 
Alexandri;r,  7th  of  February,  183G,  say  so  much  of  his  charity 
"  I  met  one  of  the  St.  Simonians  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria. 
He  observed  that  Mons.  Dussop  had  died  in  his  religion. 
^[yself. — '  Of  what  reli.gion  are  you  ?'  JMont.  Colin  (this  was 
his  name). — '  Of  the  St.  Simonians.'  Myself. — '  How  is  your 
Pere,  Mons.  Enfantin,  going  on  ?'  JMons.  Colin. —'■  Oh,  he  is 
a  great  man  ;  he  lives  now  with  the  pea.santry  of  Egypt 
(Felahs),  and  eats  like  a  Felah,  sleeps  like  a  Felah,  and  shoots 
like  a  Felah  ?'  Myself. — '  Has  he  lice  like  a  Felah  ?''  I  then 
iisked  him  why  so  many  of  them  had  turned  INIahomedans  ^ 
He  replied,  '  In  order  to  make  omselves  loved  by  the 
Mahomedans.'  That  contemptible  and  imprindpled  sect 
is  now  generally  despised  in  Egypt.  Enfantin,  their  pope, 
lives  with  three  St.  Simonian  women,  who,  sometimes  with  his 
knowledge,  give  themselves  over  to  public  prostitution.  It  must 


much  as  his  place  is  worth  to  seem  otherwise.  Much  as  we  esteem 
Enfantin,  he  would  entirely  lose  our  respect  and  confidence,  if 
we  believed  the  testimony  of  this  Apostle  of  condemnation. 


A  NATIONAL  RELIGION. 

The  .Tews  had  a  model  of  a  National  Religion,  which  is  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  universality,  in  one  particular  respect.  They 
had  a  national  temple,  in  which  no  doctrine  was  taught.  All  par- 
ties could  meet  in  it :  Scribes,  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Herodians, 
Essenes — all  could  meet  in  this  one  temple.  There  was  nothing 
to  offend  them;  but  each  party  had  its  s^-nagogiie  besides,  in 
which  it  preached,  read,  exhorted,  and  prayed,  as  it  thought 
proper.  The  temple  was  national ;  the  synagogues  were  secta- 
rian. But  the  nationality  of  the  temple  would  have  been 
destroyed  by  doctrine  or  dogHia,  of  any  sort:  it  was  wisely 
withheld,  and  the  worshipper  was  left  t©  his  o\vn  silent  medita- 
tions, which  might  be  Sadducean,  Pharisean,  Manichean,  Pla- 
tonic, or  Pantheistic,  as  it  pleased  God  to  impress  his  mind. 
We  feel  convinced  that  this  Jewish  system  is  the  most  practical 
sj-stem.  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles  patronized  it.  We 
have  no  authority  to  say  that  it  was  ever  djsannulled.  It  is  a 
twofold  system,  containing,  first,  a  temple  for  the  heart,  and  the 
secret  thoughts,  exclusively ;  and  second,  churches  or  chapels 
for  doctrinal  theology.  That  such  a  system  is  not  inconsistent 
with  Christianity,  is  e\  ident,  from  the  fact,  that  the  early  Jewish 
Christians  adhered  to  it,  until  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
temple.  But  much  additional  interest  would  be  given  to  it,  if 
the  fine  arts  of  music,  sculpture,  and  painting,  were  employed 
to  aid  the  imagination  in  its  spiritual  exercises — if  the  great 
outlines  of  creation  were  exhibited  in  pictorial  emblems,  and 
the  languages  of  signs  and  symbols  employed  to  awaken  the 
spirit  that  lives  in  all.  No  controversy  could  arise  in  such  a 
church.  It  would  be  purely  spiritual — spiritual,  because  it  is 
tongueless,  and  necessarily  confined  to  the  individual's  own  re- 
flections. It  was  a  sad  mistake  of  the  Protestants,  who  ima- 
gined, that  by  making  church  service  consist  of  talking  only, 
they  wotild  9piritualize  the  sen'ice  of  God,    The  tongue  is  the 
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greatest  fomenter  of  discord  that  we  know  of.  It  might  be 
totally  silenced  in  the  House  of  God.  It  was  a  sagacious 
remark  of  IMr.  Hume,  that  "  the  Catholic  religion,  adajiting 
itself  to  the  senses,  and  enjoining  observances  which  enter 
into  the  common  train  of  life,  does  at  present  lay  faster 
hold  on  the  mind  than  the  Reformed,  which  being  chiefly 
spiritual,  resembles  more  a  system  of  metaphysics."  *  Hume, 
no  doubt,  meant  more  th.in  is  here  expressed — he  meant 
that  the  Catholic  ceremonial  was  more  calculated  to  excite  the 
imagination,  and  to  encourage  inward  contemplation,  whilst  the 
Protestant  doctrinism  was,  on  the  contrary,  productive  of 
metaphysical  wrangling,  and  logical  disputation.  There  is 
utility  in  both,  and  both  might,  by  the  above  system,  be  safely 
encouraged — the  national,  or  silent  and  ceremonial  system, 
being  the  Catholic;  and  the  doctrinal,  or  preaching  system,  be- 
ing the  Protestant ;  the  first  supported  by  the  State,  and  the 
latter  dependent  solely  upon  the  voluntary  principle.  A  man 
might  then  very  consistently  be  Catholic  and  Protestant,  volun- 
tary and  involuntary,  churchman  and  dissenter,  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 


Humes'  England,  Elizabeth,  c.  38. 


EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 


In  a  former  number  we  gave  an  extract  from  the  Scottish 
Guardian,  respecting  the  state  of  education  in  the  towns  and 
parishes  of  Lanarkshire,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  volun- 
tary system  had  done  so  little  for  the  education  of  the  public, 
that  in  large  manufacturing  towns,  where  the  intelligence  of  the 
well-educated  is  concentrated,  the  education  of  the  lower 
classes  is  most  neglected.  The  following  document  proves  the 
same  thing.  When  we  consider  that  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith 
there  is  a  number  of  endowed  schools,  called  hospitals,  such  as 
Heriot's  Hospital,  Watson's  Hospital,  the  Maiden  Hospital, 
&c.,  where  children  are  educated,  free  of  all  expense  to  their 
parents.  What  a  reproach  it  is  to  the  manufacturing  or 
commercial  system  of  the  country,  that  one  in  thirteen  should 
attend  school  in  Glasgow,  and  one  in  seven  in  country  vil- 
lages ! — 

"  By  the  census  of  18.31,  it  appears  that  the  population  of 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  was  162,403.  Tij  the  Education  Re- 
turns, it  appears  that  in  1834  there  were  20,o8()  attending 
schooL  This  gives  a  per  centage  of  \'l  8-lOths,  or  shows  that 
the  proportion  of  the  population  attending  school  is  as  one  to 
7|.  In  Glasgow,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  proportion 
was  as  one  to  13.  The  larger  rmal  parishes  exhibit  a  con- 
siderable falling  off,  though  even  in  them  the  education  is  not 
so  low  as  in  Lanarkshire.  There  are  nine  parishes,  with  a 
pojjulation  varying  betweeeu  9000  and  2000.  These  parishes 
contain  an  aggregate  population  of  3.5,510.  Of  these  there 
are  3,920  attending  school.  This  gives  a  population  of  11  in 
100,  or  1  to  9  of  the  population.  When  the  parishes  become 
smaller,  however,  the  difference  is  very  perceptible.  This  will 
appear  more  distinctly  by  presenting  the  results  alongside  of 
each  other : — 

Proportion  attending  School. 

Edinburgh  and  Leith, 12  8-10  in  100,  or  1  in  7| 

Parishes  whose   pojiulation   va- 
ries from  9000  to  2000, 11  in  100,  or  1  in  9 

Parishes  whose   population  va- 
ries from  2000  to  1000, 13  9-10  in  100,  or  I  in  7  1-10 

Parishes    whose    pojnilatiou    is 

imderlOOO, 14  in  100,  or  1  in  7" 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Being  requested  to  explain  the  meaning  of  an  assertion  we 
made  respecting  the  future  religion  of  the  Mahometans,  and 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  rejection  of  the  historical  falsehood  of 
the  Koran  ;  ice  reply,  that  the  Koran  is  Revelation.  In  this 
the  tvhole  secret  lies.  No  Revelation  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  is  historical.  Revelation  has  a  peculiar  language  of  its 
cwn — a  mystical  language,  which  employs  words  almost  as  much 
to  conceal,  as  to  convey,  a  meaning.     There  is  an  intentional 


obscurity  about  it — its  purpose  is  not  to  teach  any  thing  that 
belongs  to  the  sphere  of  human  intellect,  such  as  history,  geo- 
graphy, geology,  astronomy,  chemistry,  or  any  other  science. 
Its  sole  object  is  to  throw  a  halo  around  the  mind,  through 
which,  in  vision,  we  may  see  the  over-ruling  providence  of  a 
Potver  Supreme,  and  by  our  own  experience  and  labour,  our 
touching  and  polishing,  at  last  complete  a  beau  ideal  image  of 
that  power  ivhich  shall  stand  the  test  of  all  intellectual  criticism, 
or  human  philosophy.  The  rejection  of  the  Koran  as  a  history, 
therefore,  does  not  imply  the  rejection  of  the  Koran  as  a  re- 
velation, any  more  than  the  rejection  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  as  a  history,  implies  a  rejection  of  its  divine  analogy, 
or  its  direct  inspiration.  In  fact,  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
an  express  revelation,  would  be  to  us  a  proof  that  there  was 
something  more  in  it  than  a  mere  external  history ;  that  it  ivas 
an  internal,  or  jiro;  hetic,  or  symbolic  history ;  in  fine,  any 
thing  but  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  fact,  ivhich  is  the  province 
of  human  learning,  and  not  of  revelation.  God  is  too  much 
the  God  of  order,  to  interfere  with  the  special  vocation  of  man, 
by  revealing  histories.  There  is  no  way  of  obtaining  a  history 
but  the  vulgar  ivay.  When  the  Mahometans  arrive  at  this 
stage  of  spiritual  discernment,  they  will  throw  away  the  cover 
of  the  Koran  entirely,  and  merely  regard  their  projihet  in  the 
light  of  a  mystic  servant  of  God,  sent  to  teach  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead,  and  to  reclaim  the  idolators  of  the  East.  In  this 
capacity  he  will  always  be  respected ;  but  his  reputation  as  a 
historian  is  quite  another  thing.  As  a  prophet  ive  regard  Ma- 
homet as  a  true  messenger  ;  as  a  historian,  we  regard  him  as  a 
notorious,  but  not  a  wilful  liar.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Hindu  books.  The  great  superiority  of  the  Bible  over  all  other 
books  of  the  kind,  lies  in  this,  that  its  historical  records  are  not 
revelation.  If  we  thought  they  were,  we  icould  not  depend  upon 
them.  It  is  chiefly  because  they  are  not  revelation,  but  na- 
tional records,  that  tee  do  give  credit  to  them  ;  though  tee  con- 
sider them,  as  histories,  equally  fallible  with  all  other  histories, 
and  in  many  respects  contradictory  and  false,  though  generally 
correct.  The  historical  Bible  ivill  stand  because  it  is  human. 
The  historical  Koran  will  fall,  because  it  is  divine  ;  the  his- 
torical trumpery  of  the  Hindus  will  also  full ;  but  that  pe- 
culiar portion  of  revelation  in  each,  lohich  does  not  contain 
a  confusion  of  revelation  with  human  science,  will  stand; 
and  that  portion,  we  say,  tvill  be  found  to  be  the  same  in 
all, — and  future  generations,  when  they  have  separated  the 
wheat  from  the  chuff,  will  find,  to  their  astonishment,  that  the 
wheat  of  all  religions  is  the  same,  and  that  men  tcere  only 
quarrelling  about  the  chaff. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mahomet  teas  a  true 
prophet  of  God,  and  that  the  historical  falsehood  of  the  Koran 
is  no  proof  to  the  contrary.  Upon  this  principle,  zee  ivould  not 
have  the  slightest  objections  in  a  ]\fahometan  coimlry  to  pro- 
fess Mahometanism,  if  we  thought,  that  by  that  means,  "  in 
becoming  all  things  to  all  wen,"  we  could  be  instrumental  in 
curing  their  bigotry,  and  enlarging  their  conceptions  of  the 
universal  God.  Upo7i  this  principle  we  believe,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  doctrines,  Enfantin  has  acted  ;  and  is,  no  doubt, 
engaged  in  winnowing  the  wheat,  and  showing  the  Egyptians 
the  difference  between  the  letter  and  the  spirit.  The  fruit  will 
appear  in  time.  Such  a  man  is  not  cast  atvay.  He  is  a  Jacob, 
a  Joseph  in  a  strange  land. 

We  wish  "  Hemies"  wotild  not  use  stcch  ultra-montane,  or 
trafismarine  icords,  as  "  (esthetic  :" — still  we  cannot  translate 
it — "  perceptive  "  is  not  strong  enough.  It  means  something 
belonging  to  a  sense  of  the  beautiful. 
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WHAT  WILL  CHRISTIANITY  SANCTION. = 

Do  they  themselves,  who  undertake  for  hire 

The  teaclier's  office,  and  dispense  at  large 

Their  weekly  dole  of  edifying  strains. 

Attend  to  their  own  music? — Cotvper. 
The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat.     All,  there- 
fore, whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe,  observe  and  do ;  but  do 
not  ye  after  their  ways,  for  they  say  and  do  not. — Jesus  Christ. 

Because  we  oppose  the  clergy,  we  do  not,  therefore,  oppose 
either  true  religion  or  virtue.  We  have  no  doubt  that  .Tesus 
Christ  himself,  were  he  returning,  would  rail  against  the  whole 
fraternity  of  priests.  Religion  and  priestcraft  are  two  \ery 
different  things.  Neither  are  we  to  determine  what  Christianity 
will  sanction,  by  what  the  priests  will  sanction.  The  priests 
are  divided  in  opinion,  and  more  divided  in  affection  ;  and  a 
house  divided  is  by  no  means  respectable  authority-. 

Were  the  Pope  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  the  affairs 
of  the  Church  conducted  by  an  appeal  to  the  Christian  feelings 
of  the  Church  Universal,  we  would  then  not  only  repeat  with 
respect  that  part  of  the  creed  which  says,  '•  /  believe  in  the 
holy  Catholic  (ttnicer.sal)  Church,'"'  but  we  would  also  revere 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Pontiff,  and  endeavour, 
through  him,  as  the  direct  agent  of  Pro\idence,  to  accomplish 
all  the  reforms  of  which  the  Church  stood  in  need ;  and  these 
reforms  wc  should  ultimately  obtain.  But  the  Pope  is  chosen 
b^'  a  few  Cardinals,  and  these  Cardinals  are  chosen  by  the 
Pope  I ! !  and  this  is  the  sham  Church,  which  calls  itself  uni- 
versiil  I  Were  the  Catholic  Church  reconstituted  upon  the 
principle  of  universal  suffrage,  the  greater  proportion  of  all  the 
sects  in  Europe  wmild  join  it,  and  make  it  the  most  powerful 
engine  of  redemption  for  human  society  which  it  is  possible  for 
ordinary  humanity  to  construct. 

Christianity  is  the  greatest  power  in  the  world.  United,  it  is 
invincible.  But  how  could  it  be  united  ?  By  a  repeal  of  all 
the  decrees  of  Councils,  commonly,  but  falsely,  called  General 
Councils,  and  a  commencement,  de  novo,  of  a  universal  system. 
Let  every  Church'  remain  as  it  is,  hold  its  o\to  doctrines,  and 
preach  and  pray  as  it  pleases ;  but  let  there  be  a  point  of 
general  union,  in  which  all  parties,  when  they  had  acknowledged 
a  proposition,  would  agree  to  co-operate.  Let  a  Pope  be  the 
representative  of  the  point  agreed  upon,  and  of  nothing  else. 
This  is  a  sort  of  chimera !  We  are  not  proposing  it  as  a  plan 
likely  to  be  adopted,  but  as  an  illustration  of  a  subject.  What, 
then,  we  ask,  would  l)e  the  point  agreed  upon,  supposing  the 
churches  of  Christendom  combined  to  elect  a  chief  by  univer- 
sal suftr.ige  ?  Would  it  be  a  doctrine  or  article  of  faith  ? 
Would  it  respect  the  trinity,  election  or  reprobation,  original 
sin,  justification  by  faith,  worship  of  images,  forms  of  prayers, 
or  any  extenial  or  intellectual  subject  ?  Would  it  regard  even 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  canon  ?  Cer- 
tainly not ;  on  all  these  intellectual  subjects  the  Church  L^ni- 
versal  would  l)e  divided.  They  would  all,  however,  agree  on 
this  point,  that  we  ought  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  wish 
them  to  do  unto  us.  We  do  not  saj'  they  would  practise  it ; 
but  they  would  all  subscribe  to  the  proposition. 


This,  then,  would  be  a  starting  point  to  begin  with.  It 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  proceed  any  further,  but  the 
circumstance  of  having  a  central  receptacle  for  universalities 
would  have  this  happy  effect,  that  as  conflicting  parties  settled 
down  into  the  sobrieties  of  a  principle  of  brotherly  love,  in- 
stead of  a  principle  of  intellectual  WTangling,  they  would  know 
where  they  could  always  co-operate  like  children  of  a  common 
parent.  This  moral  duty  was  regarded  by  .Tesus  Christ  as  the 
basis  of  religion,  and  realh',  to  this  day,  we  cannot  discover 
any  other  moral  foundation  of  a  practical  system.  Now, 
what  does  this  moral  maxim  sanction  ?  It  sanctions  any  system 
of  society  which  will  put  an  end  to  poverty,  by  the  distriljution 
of  wealth  amongst  the  children  of  men.  It  will  go  to  any 
practical  extent  of  equality. 

But  this,  although  a  basis,  a  sort  of  moral  or  material  basis, 
would  not  be  enough  to  constitute  the  union  a  Church,  or  a 
Christian  Church.  What  more  is  necessary  ?  Something  that 
all  Christians  would  acknowledge — "  Behold,  I  am  >nth  you 
always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."  "  Whatsoe\"er  ye  bind 
on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  ye  loose 
on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  A  church  so  constituted 
has  power  to  bind  and  to  loose — to  alter  and  amend — to  destroy 
and  to  construct.  It  cannot  err,  if  it  work  with  universal  sub- 
jects, and  refuse  to  dabble  in  small  matters.  If  it  make  all 
men  equal  before  the  law,  and  give  all  men  equal  chance  of 
figuring  in  Life,  it  does  all  that  men  will  ever  require  of  it — the 
quarrels  of  individuals  will  never  be  ascribed  to  it.  The  above 
words  of  Christ  evidently  show,  that  his  Church  was  a  pro- 
gressive Church,  not  an  articled  Church — not  a  paper  and  book 
Church — but  a  living  Church,  with  the  spirit  of  God  in  it  as 
the  chief  agent.  Of  this  truth  the  Catholics  seem  to  have 
some  faint  idea,  when  they  declare  that  the  authority  of  the 
Church  is  greater  than  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  This  is 
merely  a  truism,  but  j-et  it  is  a  truism  which  the  Protestants 
seem  to  deny.  The  Bible  is  merely  a  book.  It  has  no  mean- 
ing in  itself.  The  meaning  is  in  the  mind  that  reads  it. 
Whether  is  greater,  the  book,  or  the  mind  that  reads  and  ana- 
l^-ses  the  book  ?  The  book  is  a  dead  letter ;  the  mind  is  a 
living  spirit.  The  latter,  surely,  is  first  in  dignity.  The  book, 
also,  being  written  for  a  progressi\c  Church,  is  susceptible  of 
new  meanings  as  the  Church  progresses,  but  these  meanings 
come  from  the  living  spirit  of  the  Church ;  and  creeds,  and 
articles,  and  decrees  of  Councils,  prevent  their  elicitation.  The 
Church,  therefore,  is  greater  than  the  book,  for  the  Church  ex- 
plains the  book  ;  but  it  does  not  fix  the  explanation  for  pos- 
terity, like  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  thirty-nine  articles ; 
it  only  maintains  its  binding  and  loosing  rights,  and  these  are 
indefinite.  "  Whatsoever,''^  says  Christ,  "  ye  bind  or  loose 
shall  be  bound  or  loosed."  What  can  be  more  explicit  ?  The 
power  of  the  Church  is  indefinite. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  a  Church  ?  Not  a  priesthood,  cer- 
tainly. A  priesthood  is  usurpation — it  is  in  ecclesiastics,  what 
a  hereditary  aristocracy  is  in  politics.  In  China  and  Turkey 
religion  and  law  are  one.  Tliere  is  no  priesthood — there  are  no 
clergy  and  laity  ;  but  the  whole  population  is  both  lay  and 
clerical,  and  Church  and  State  offices  being  one,  are  open  to 
all.     This  is  what  we  mean  by  a  Church  ;  for,  if  religion  be  of 
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any  use  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  law  ;  and  if  law  have  any  \-irtue 
in  it,  it  ought  to  be  religion.  Moreover,  as  we  do  not  regard  a 
law  to  be  sacred  or  binding,  which  is  not  the  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  people,  so  we  do  not  believe  a  religious  system  a 
Church,  unless  it  1)e  equally  universal  in  its  constitution.  The 
reason  wh}'  the  Church  at  present  is  less  popular  than  the  State, 
is  merely  this,  that  the  people  have  less  to  do  with  it.  Intro- 
duce the  popular  will  into  the  government  of  the  Church, — in 
its  binding  and  loosing  capacity,  as  ordained  by  Christ — and  it 
becomes  a  popular,  a  favoairite  institution  once  more.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  final  resting-place  of  the  public  mind.  The  mere 
State  will  deceive  the  people.  They  will  never  redeem  them- 
selves by  politics.  It  is  a  Church,  and  a  Church  only,  that 
can  bring  salvation.  And  what  is  the  difference  between  a 
Church  ruling  a  State,  and  a  State  ruling  a  Church  ?  The 
difference  is  very  important.  The  Church,  with  all  its  im- 
perfections, is  the  representative  of  fraternity  and  love — 
of  the  feelings  aud  the  affections  of  the  heaii: ;  the  State 
is  merely  the  representative  of  trade  and  commerce.  Were 
the  Church  popularized,  it  would  be  intensely  interesting.  It 
would  take  up,  in  an  especial  manner,  all  those  topics  which 
peculiarly  affect  the  people,  such  as  the  condition  of  the  poor — 
the  education  of  children — the  improvement  of  morals,  &c., 
which  mere  politicians  seem  to  regard  as  of  minor  importance. 
But  it  would  be  better  to  convert  the  State  into  a  Church,  than 
to  call  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  for  this  would  be  dividing 
what  ought  to  be  single.  But  how  can  the  State  be  converted 
into  a  Church  P  It  will  grow  into  a  Church  by  vexation,  hav- 
ing found  political  ■wrangling  useless,  and  legislation  endless, 
lawmakers  will  return  at  last  to  the  only  basis  of  a  sound  so- 
cial system,  that  of  doing  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  by  ; 
and  binding  and  loosing  both  gospel  and  law,  as  seems  most 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  people.  Politics  will  then 
cease  ;  for,  whenever  legislators  adopt  the  basis  of  Christianity 
as  a  principle  of  action,  and  carry  it  out  with  spirit  to  its  ex- 
treme consequences,  it  is  all  over  with  political  \vrangling.  The 
State  is  then  a  Church,  and  the  Church  a  State,  for  ever. 

But  what  will  ye  do  mth  those  who  believe  in  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  their  souls,  and  make  it  an  especial 
guide  in  the  affairs  of  life  ?  They  are  much  easier  to  deal  with 
than  those  who  stick  to  the  thirty-nine  articles.  The  former 
have  a  living  wtness  within  them,  that  you  may  reason  with  ; 
the  latter  have  a  dead  letter,  a  cold  lifeless  coi-pse  as  their  director , 
which  is  insensible  to  persuasion.  Practically,  this  Holy  Spirit  is 
just  reason  itself.  The  Quakers  profess,  in  a  particular  manner, 
to  be  under  its  influence.  They  are  only  partially  so,  however. 
They  have  their  creeds  and  articles  of  faith  like  the  Church, 
and,  with  all  their  pretensions  to  the  Spirit,  their  chief  rest  and 
confidence  is  in  the  letter.  But  a  revival  of  Quakerism  has 
lately  taken  place,  to  a  very  alarming  extent,  under  the  inspir- 
ing zeal  and  eloquence  of  Elias  Hicks,  who  has  been  convert- 
ing the  Quakers  by  thousands  (in  the  United  States),  from  the 
letter  to  the  spirit  of  the  Word.  Isaac  Crewdson  begins  his 
refutation  of  this  heresy,  by  saying,  "  In  contemplating  that 
desolating  heresy,  which,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  has 
lately  swept  thousands  after  thousands  of  our  small  section  of 
the  Christian  Church  into  the  gulf  of  Hicksism  and  Deism,  a 
heresy,  which,  in  proportion  to  our  numbers,  is  probably  un- 
paralleled in  extent  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  it 
may  be  useful  to  bring  before  the  view  of  our  Society,  in  this 
country,  the  errors  that  have  led  to  such  fatal  results."  What 
errors  are  those  ?  Merely  the  first  principles  of  Quakerism  it- 
self, that  the  spirit  is  superior  to  the  letter. 

We  shall  examine  a  few  of  those  fatal  errors.  The  follow- 
ing is  one  of  the  extracts  given  by  Isaac  Crewdson  himself,  to 
show  into  what  a  gulf  of  perdition  the  Hicksites  have  fallen, 
by  preferring  the  spirit  to  the  letter.  We  extract  it  from  the 
Beacon,  and  the  Beacon  extracted  it  from  "  The  Quaker,"'  the 
official  organ  of  the  Hicksites  in  America  : — "  When  we  speak 
to  the  natives  (Indians)  of  our  country,  we  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  have  a  higher  sense  of  this  divine  light  in  the 
soul  than  the  professors  of  Christianity  generally  have.  They 
appeal  to  it  in  all  cases  respecting  the  soul.  They  appeal  to  it 
abundantly,  as  I  have  ^rituessed  among  those  with  whom  I 
have  had  converse  ;  especially  those  who  have  never  had  inter- 


course T^ith  any  except  their  own  nation.  The  religion  of 
Christ  and  the  gospel  is  one  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  there  are  those  in  every  nation  of 
the  earth  who  have  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  that  they  are 
saved  by  it,  and  by  nothing  else.'' — P.  6.  Crewdson  calls  this 
an  insidious  doctrine  ;  yet  nothing  can  be  more  Scriptural  and 
more  Quakeral.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  heathen 
is  not  the  communication  to  them  of  that  which  is  not  within 
them,  but  a  deliverance  of  the  simple  truth  from  the  rubbish 
of  superstition  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  You  do  not  re- 
quire to  plant  true  religion,  God  himself  has  planted  it,  and 
left  man  merely  to  weed  the  groimd,  and  cherish  the  tender 
nursling.  The  following  is  another  specimen  of  Elias : — "  Some 
^vill  set  up  a  particular  system,  and  tell  much  about  old  things, 
the  prophets  under  the  law,  and  about  Jesus  Christ  in  that  out- 
ward body,  asserting  that  his  death  made  atonement  for  our 
sins.  What  astonishing  ignorance  it  must  be,  to  suppose  that 
material  blood,  made  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  can  be  con- 
sidered a  satisfactory  offering  for  a  spiritual  being,  that  is,  all 
spirit  and  no  flesh  !  I  say,  what  astonishing  ignorance  ! "  He 
advises  men  to  turn  to  the  light  within  them,  without  which 
the  Bible  is  a  sealed  book,  and  becomes  a  curse  to  them.  "  I 
do  not  undervalue  the  Scriptures,  but  I  feel  it  a  dutj'  to  set 
them  in  their  right  place,  and  I  dare  not  set  them  above  it." 

We  have  alluded  to  the  Hicksites  only  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  far  Christianity  can  go,  how  susceptible  it  is  of 
polish,  how  consistently,  even  with  itself,  it  may  be  divested 
even  of  that  which,  among  its  outward  Up-disciples,  is  considered 
its  very  essence.  Here  is  a  sect  of  pious  Christians,  who  are  so 
fcir  from  suffering  themselves  to  be  guided  by  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  they  consider  themselves  as  the  judges,  the  superiors 
of  Scriptiu-e,  by  virtue  of  the  living  spirit  within,  which  is 
greater  iji  authority  than  the  dead  letter  without.  This  is  the 
true  Catholic  spirit,  and  this  spirit  is  sufficient  to  save  the 
world,  if  the  Church  be  reconstituted  upon  the  principleof  its  su- 
premacy— Otherwise  there  is  no  hope.  But  it  is  curious  and 
interesting  to  perceive  how  Rationalism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Spiritualism  on  the  other,  are  evidently  tending  to  the  very 
same  centre,  namely,  the  recognition  of  the  authority  of 
the  lining  church.  This  spiritual  Catholicism  of  Hicks,  is 
practically  the  same  as  Owenism,  i.e.,  the  two  parties  might 
agree  in  practice,  for  they  both  follow  the  light  within.  The 
truth  is,  they  are  both  following  the  spirit,  but  the  one  p^rty 
follows  it  with  a  consciousness  of  its  divinity,  the  other  of  its 
humanity  only ;  the  one  seeks  it  socially,  the  other  indindually. 

But  these  two  opposite  parties  are  better  Christians  than  the 
"  letter'''  Christians  of  the  Churches  and  Chapels.  The  Owenites 
seek  to  establish  a  social  system,  founded  upon  the  moral  basis 
of  Christianity,  as  given  by  Christ  himself,  and  the  Hicksites 
endeavour  to  establish  a  Church  upon  the  faith  of  the  promise 
of  Christ  to  his  followers,  "  Behold  I  am  with  you  always, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;"  "  whatsoever  ye  bind  or  loose, 
shall  be  bound  or  loosed." 

We  consider  that  these  two  parties  united  would  make  a 
Christian  Church,  for  the  one  has  dinne  authority  which 
is  an  essential  ingredient,  and  the  other  has  a  political 
organization,  calculated  to  promote  Christian  morality.  The 
two  bases  ^rith  which  we  set  out  are  indispensable,  and 
these  two,  which  belong  to  Christianity  itself,  and  form  its  very 
essence,  will  sanction  the  following  constitution  of  a  system  :— 

1 .  The  Church  universal,  represented  by  an  individual,  selected 
for  the  office  by  the  general  will,  and  possessing,  in  that  capacity, 
divine  authority,  in  every  thing  he  does,  by  the  expressed  or 
tacit  consent  of  the  church. 

2.  A  social  system  of  production  and  distribution  of  wealth, 
founded  upon  the  Christian  principle  of  doing  to  others  as 
we  would  wish  them  to  do  unto  us  in  similar  circumstances. 

This  is  all  that  is  necessarj'.  Christianity  will  not  only  sanc- 
tion it,  but  it  demands  it,  and  foretells  its  accomplishment ; 
indeed,  Christianity  is  nothing  but  Babylon,  the  city  of  confu- 
sion, until  this  consummation  be  effected.  All  who  know  any 
thing  at  all  about  the  Christian  religion,  know  this  universally 
acknowledged  fact,  that  a  time  of  Apostacy  precedes  the  final 
establishment  of  the  Gospel.  During  that  time  of  Apostacy  the 
true  Christian  cannot  be  a  politician,  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
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is  not  of  this  old  world  ;  but  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  a  time 
shall  eonie  when  "  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the 
kingdom  of  our  God,  and  of  his  Christ.''  When  such  a  period 
arrives,  Cliristianity  will  be  political.  There  is  therefore  a 
provision  for  political  economy  in  the  gospel  of  Christ.  This  pro- 
vision we  have  discovered  in  the  two  fundamental  principles 
revealed. 

But  cannot  we  do  with  one  only — namely,  the  moral  ?  What 
ia  the  use  of  the  divine  authority  ?  The  use  is  very  manifold, 
but  there  is  one  particular  ase,  which  may  be  more  intelligible 
to  those  who  dispute  the  necessity  of  such  authority,  than  any 
other  argument,  and  that  is  the  authoritative  suppression  of  all 
religious  fanaticism,  which  would  otherwise  spring  up  like 
weeds  in  the  social  system,  in  spiteof  any  pretended  rationalism 
supposed  to  be  created  hy  science  and  circumstances.  Where- 
ever  there  is  a  want  experienced.  Nature  rudely  supplies  it. 
Nature  and  Art  together  supply  the  want,  better  than  Nature 
alone.  Art,  therefore,  must  be  associated  mth  Nature  in  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  a  social  system,  if  that  system 
be  a  practical  and  permanent  system  ;  and  the  authority  of  a 
universal  system  is  so  supereminent,  that  opposition  of  indivi- 
duals would  act  upon  it,  merely  like  gnats  on  the  hide  of  a 
rhinoceros. 

The  greatest  difficulty  to  be  experienced  in  the  constitution 
of  a  social  system,  is  the  marriage  question.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  able  to  settle  this  any  more  tlian  any  other  disputed 
pouit.  All  we  maintain,  is  this,  that  the  Christian  Church  has 
a  right  to  bind  and  loose  at  pleasure,  and  put  any  meaning  it 
pleases  upon  the  law  and  the  gospel,  only,  let  it  do  it  for 
love.  They  much  mistake  the  nature  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, who  suppose  that  it  necessarily  enslaves.  Its  corruption 
enslaves,  but  the  genuine  gospel  is  the  full  liberty  of  the  heir  and 
the  free-born,  when  he  has  come  to  his)  inheritance.  It  is  the 
end  of  the  outward  law,  being  the  law  of  the  mind  and  the  af- 
fections. It  is  susceptible  of  being  refined  even  to  the  entire 
abolition  of  laws  and  magistrates  of  every  kind.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  more  susceptible  than  man  himself.  It  is  not  from 
Christianity  that  any  difficulty  proceeds  in  re-organizing  society 
and  re-modifying  its  habits  and  customs,  it  is  from  men  and 
women  only.  If  benevolence  be  the  motive,  and  increased 
happiness  the  object,  you  have  the  authority  of  Christianity  for 
whatever  you  do.     Having  this  authority,  use  it. 

PLATO'S  REPUBLIC,  OR  SOCIAL  SYSTEM. 
No.  II. 

The  reader  must  exercise  his  own  imagination  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  education  recom- 
mended by  Plato.  It  consists  first  of  pietj^  towards  the  gods 
as  models  of  moral  excellence,  authors  of  good,  and  not  of 
evil — lessons  of  moral  rectitude  in  respect  to  the  social  inter- 
courses of  life, — and  mental  and  bodily  exercises  for  imparting 
vigour  to  the  twofold  nature  of  man. 

This  education  being  pre-supposed,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
represent,  as  clearly  and  briefly  as  possible,  the  establishment 
of  a  society',  founded  upon  the  triple  basis  of  the  governing, 
the  auxiliary,  and  the  mercenary,  classes. 

The  governors  and  auxiliaries  are  to  be  selected  upon  the 
pure  aristocratic  principle,*  and  compelled  to  govern,  willing  or 
unwilling ;  the  latter  is  preferable.  "  Every  city,"  says  So- 
crates, '•  in  which  the  governors  are  averse  to  undertake  govern- 
ment, will,  of  necessity,  be  best  established,  and  most  free  from 
sedition ;"  the  love  of  power  is,  therefore,  to  be  discouraged, 
not  by  education  only,  which,  being  merely  theoretical,  is  not 
sufficient  security  for  the  practical  realization  of  the  principle  ; 
but  a  political  contrivance  is  also  employed  to  reduce  the  love 
of  power  to  a  level  with  the  love  of  obedience,  so  that  the 
latter  shall  be  quite  as  acceptable  to  the  governed,  as  the  for- 

*  Aristrocracy  among  the  Greeks  had  a  meaning  very  different 
to  what  it  now  conveys  to  the  public  mind.  It  meant  the 
government  of  the  best — t.  e.,  a  government  in  which  the  best 
men  bore  rule  •,  not  the  richest,  nor  the  most  noble  in  birth, 
but  the  most  excellent  in  wisdom  and  virtue.  Aristos  is  Greek 
for  best.  Plato's  republic  is,  therefore,  an  aristocracy  in  the 
pure  sense  of  the  word. 


mer  to  the  governors.  The  governors  are  doomed  to  poverty. 
The3'  alone  shall  not  touch  gold  or  silver ;  they  shall  neither 
drink  out  of  them,  nor  suffer  them  to  be  in  their  houses.  They 
shall  merely  have  enough  ;  they  shall  be  kept  like  watch-dogs, 
to  wa  ch  the  comnumity,  and  shall  become  the  servants  of  those 
who  obey  them.  They  shall  not  be  free  to  travel,  or  feast,  or 
wanton  ;  but  shall  be  used  for  the  good  of  the  State — not  the 
State  for  them.  Community  shall  begin  with  them,  and  be 
most  perfect  amongst  them.  "  Let  none  possess  any  substance 
privately,  unless  there  be  the  greatest  necessity  for  it.  Let 
none  have  any  dwelling,  or  stoi'ehouse,  into  which,  whoever  in- 
clines, may  not  enter ;  as  for  necessaries,  let  them  be  such  as 
temperate  and  brave  warriors  may  require  -,  and  as  they  are 
appointed  by  the  other  citizens,  let  them  receive  such  a  reward 
of  their  guardianship  as  to  have  neither  o\erplus  nor  deficiency 
at  the  j^ear's  end.  Let  them  have  public  meals,  as  in  encamp- 
ments, and  live  in  common.  They  must  be  told  they  have  a 
divine  gold  and  silver  in  their  souls,  and  have  no  need  of  the 
human" — (?  material). 

The  reader  must  here  recal  to  mind  the  threefold  division  of 
the  human  soul,  viz. — Reason,  Anger,  and  Desire.  These 
guardians,  or  governors,  corresx)ond  to  the  two  first,  which  are 
both  ruling  principles.  Reason  is  the  root  of  Wisdom;  Anger, 
of  Fortitude.  Anger  is  regarded  by  Socrates  as  the  soldier  of 
the  mind.  It  is  the  spirit  of  offence  to  evil,  and  of  defence  for 
good.  If  often  misdirected,  it  is  because  it  is  corrupted  and 
misinformed,  not  because  it  is  essentially  bad  as  an  elementary 
principle  of  our  nature.  Its  informer  and  legislator  is  reason. 
Reason,  in  a  well  governed  mind,  dictates  to  anger,  and  anger 
fights  for  reason.  There  is  so  much  intellectual  affinity  be- 
tween the  two,  that  Plato  makes  both  governors.  Hence  the 
auxiliaries  rise  to  the  governorship,  when  the  fire  or  fight- 
ing principle  of  youth  is  quenched  by  age  and  sobriety.  Fifty 
is  the  age  for  a  senator  or  legislator,  when  an  auxiliary  may 
rise  to  the  first  rank,  and  put  on  the  beard  of  wisdom,  and  the 
look  of  experience. 

With  regard  to  the  third,  or  mercenary  division,  the  social 
system  of  Socrates  is  somewhat  obscure.  The  community  is 
evidently  meant  to  be  less  perfect  in  this  division.  It  admits 
of  every  variety  of  trade  and  commerce  which  abounds  in  tlie 
present  system  of  society.  Merchants — money — shopkeepers — 
hirelings ;  and  yet  a  species  of  community  is  to  be  observed  in 
it ;  that  community,  however,  we  suspect  is  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  governors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  what 
amount  of  private  property  may  be  safely  intrusted  to  in- 
dividuals. Moreover,  the  mode  of  life,  as  we  shall  perceive 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  marriages,  is  such  as  to  moderate 
the  desii-e  of  wealth  for  selfish  purposes,  to  such  a  degree  aa 
almost  to  destroy  it,  whilst  provision  is  made  by  public  hon- 
ours, civic  crowns,  and  other  tokens  of  approbation,  for  giving 
encouragement  to  everj'  species  of  energy  which  is  calculated 
to  add  to  the  wealth,  or  promote  the  happiness  of  the  entire 
community.  This  third  class,  however,  is  the  most  free  of  all 
in  respect  to  the  use  of  wealth  and  money.  In  respect  to 
authority  it  is  least  free.  The  balance  of  freedom  is  meant 
to  be  as  fair  as  possible. 

This  third  class,  like  desire,  its  prototype,  is  a  many  headed, 
reckless  monster.  It  forms  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  it  is, 
therefore,  the  principle  subject  to  be  dealt  with,  the  clay 
to  be  fashioned  into  the  image  of  virtue.  Hitherto,  that 
clay  has  been  too  dry,  it  has  been  dust,  scattered  by  the  blasts 
of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  impatient  of  control,  and  the  sport  of 
insubordination.  Whose  is  the  master  mind  that  shall  infuse 
the  principle  of  attraction,  and  cause  the  various  parts  to  ad- 
here, and  ifffva.  a  healthy  and  innocent  sj^stem  'f  The  system  of 
Socrates  is  very  simple  ;  namely,  to  put  every  man  in  his  pro- 
per place.  This  is  theoretically  perfect ;  but,  like  the  laws  of 
our  blessed  country,  of  which  Blackstone  says,  that  in  principle 
they  are  almost  perfect — the  practice,  we  fear,  will  belie  the 
excellence  of  the  theory.  Socrates  admits  the  difficulty,  and 
even  talks  of  the  possibility  of  his  republic  being  dissolved  by 
sedition  and  heresy,  after  it  has  been  established,  and  working 
well  for  many  generations ;  but  still  the  great  master  of  reason- 
ing is  not  at  a  loss  for  schemes  by  which  the  difficulties  are  to 
be  Burmounted, 
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The  main-spring  of  the  whole  scheme  lies  in  the  maniage 
system.     Tliis,  indeed,  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  poli- 
tical question  of  a  social  and  anti-social  system  must  turn — 
"  Whether  should  mankind  be  one  famiU/  or  many  families?" 
that  is  the  question  to  he  discussed.     We  are  now  treading 
upon  delicate  ground,  and  suhjecting  ourselves  to  the  reproach 
of  the   fastidious,   the  prejudiced,  the  mock-modest,  and   all 
the  other  nameless  and  indescribable  classes  of  antisocialists 
throughout  the  world.     But  we  liave  this  consolation  accom- 
panying tlie  performance  of  our  task,  that  we  are  not  giving  our 
own  opinions,  but  merely  transcribing  the  opinions  of  the  divine 
Plato  and  Socrates,  men  whom  the  combined  host  of  saints. 
Papist  and  Protestant,  orthodox  and  heterodox,  have  agreed  to 
regard  with  the  most  unaffected  reverence.     They  ^\^e\•e  truly 
pious  and  devout  men,  removed,  as  far  as  the  best  of  men  can 
be  renioved,  from  every  sensual  and  degenerate  principle  of 
action,  and  influenced  by  no  other  motive  than  the  good  of 
mankind,   thej'  expressed   the  unadulterated  feelings  of  the 
heart,  in  language  too  elegant  to  be  despised,  and  too  chaste  to 
proceed   from   minds   impure.      We   associate   Socrates   with 
Plato,  in  the  in\ention  of  this  social  s^-stem,  because  we_  be- 
lieve that  when  Plato  dramatizes  Socrates,  he  does  not  misre- 
present the  opinions  of  liis  master,  nor  belie  the  philosophj'  for 
which  he  was  renowned.     If  the  language,  and  the  ideas,  and 
the   arrangement  be  Plato's,  thej'  are  sanctioned  by  Socrates. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  such  as  the  shade  of  Socrates  would 
approve  of.     The  mantle  of  the  great  dialectic  philosopher  fell 
upon  Plato.     He  is  merely  the  amanuensis  of  Socrates.     He  has 
an  original  genius  of  his  own,  and  that,  too,  of  a  verj*  exalted 
order  ;  but  his  genius  adored  the  superior  genius  of  the  prince 
of  moralists;   and  his  conscience  was  too  chaste  to  identify, 
when  dead,  his  name  and  character  with  opinions  to  which,  in 
life,  he  would  not  willingly  have  subscribed. 

Let  us  now  treat  of  women,  therefore.  Women,  according 
to  the  Platonic  system,  are  to  receive  the  same  education  as 
men,  and  to  be  eligible  to  the  same  employments;  to  act  as 
legislators,  guardians  or  soldiers,  magistrates ;  in  fine,  to  do 
whatever  their  genius  seems  to  fit  them  for.  But,  it  bemg  very 
evident  that  Xature  lias  originally  constituted  the  female  sex 
weaker  than  the  male,  we  are  informed  that  experience  will 
teach  the  propriety  of  allotting  to  them  employments  of  an 
easier  nature  than  those  v.-hich  are  gi\en  to  the  hiirdier  sex. 
The  reasoning  b.y  which  this,  as  well  as  all  other  maxims  of  the 
republic  is  demonstrated,  is  very  acute  and  ingenious,  but  our 
readera  must  endeavour  to  conjure  it  up  in  their  own  imagina- 
tions, as  we  have  not  time  to  enter  into  the  details  of  each  of 
the  elaborate  demonstrations,  which  occupy  in  all  ten  books, 
and  form  a  volume  of  considerable  size. 

The  best  men  are  to  be  appointed  to  tlie  best  women,  and  the 
most  degenerate  men  to  the  most  degenerate  women ;  and  tlius 
two  races,  one  of  peculiar  excellence,  and  another  of  peculiar 
degeneracy,  are  to  be  continued,  as  an  essential  feature  of  the 
social  system,  which  requires  superior  minds  to  rule,  and  infe- 
rior minds  to  obey.  This  species  of  policy  was  familiar  to  the 
ancient  philosophers.  It  is  somewhat  revolting  to  modem  feel- 
ings, though  secretly  practised  by  all  that  can  attain  to  it.  But 
the  moderns  employ  the  superiority  of  caste,  to  obtain  supe- 
riority of  wealth  — the  system  of  Plato  is  merely  the  reverse. 

At  stated  periods,  determined  by  the  prudence  of  the  gover- 
nors, there  are  to  be  public  festivals,  called  marriages,  appointed 
solely'  f<jr  the  state  pui-pose  of  the  continuation  of  the  species. 
These  marriages  are  to  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by  praj-er 
and  sacrifice,  and  all  the  ceremonials  of  religion.  On  these 
occasions  the  governors  are  to  contrive  to  match  the  sexes  in 
such  a  waj',  as  that  the  best  shall  associate  with  the  best,  and 
even  in  cases  where  the  ballot  *  is  employed,  it  must  be  so  con- 

*  We  suspect  that  if  Plato  and  Socrates  had  passed  a  few 
months  amongst  our  modern  Radicals  before  they  invented  this 
curious  system  of  ballot,  they  would  have  stumbled  over  it. 
The  molj  of  Plato's  reijublic  must  be  fools  indeed,  if  they 
could  be  wheedled  into  such  a  confidence  as  tliis  in  governors 
who  deceived  them  in  love  aftairs,  which  even  inspire  fools  with 
genius.  We  suspect  the  governors  themselves  would  be  more 
frequently  deceive     han  the  governed, 


trived,  that  the  depraved  shall  accuse  his  own  fortune  only,  and 
not  the  governors.  These  festivals  are  to  be  given  to  men  be- 
tween thirty  and  fiftj'-five,  and  women  between  twenty  and 
forty  ;  and  no  t\vo  shall  ever  have  permission  to  hold  sexual 
communion  at  any  other  time,  without  the  permission  of  a 
magistrate !  The  frequency  of  these  marriages,  and  the  amount 
of  reproduction,  are  to  be  determined  by  the  Jlalthusian  prin- 
ciple of  making  population  keep  pace  with  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. To  those  who  distinguish  tlienisclves  in  any  ho- 
nourable employment,  the  most  ample  liberty  of  sexual  inter- 
course is  to  be  given,  that,  under  this  pretext,  the  oflfspring  of 
the  best  may  be  the  more  numerous.  Love  is  a  civic  reward. 
The  chiklien  of  such  as  are  begotten  at  the  state  marriages  to 
be  accounted  legitimate  cliildren,  the  loves  of  the  parties  legiti- 
mate lo^  es  ;  all  other  children  and  loves,  not  s;mctioned  by 
law,  to  be  esteemed  bastards  and  adulteries.  Bastardy  and 
adultery  become  thereby  crimes  against  the  state.  Such  chil- 
dren, and  the  children  of  the  dejDraved,  are  to  he  "  hidden  in 
some  secret  place  as  is  proper;"  destroyed,  we  suppose,  like 
Achan  and  his  children,  as  unholy,  as  tlie  Lord  commanded 
Joshua.     This  was  the  policy  of  ancient  times. 

After  the  time  of  child-bearing,  there  is  no  official  notice 
taken  of  women,  except  that  they  shall  not  associate  ^^-ith 
fathers  or  sons.  All  are  to  be  accounted  fathers,  who  might  be 
fathers  by  age  ;  and  all  men  twentj-  years  younger  than  them- 
selves are  to  be  accoxmted  sons.  Upon  the  same  principle,  a 
woman  thirty  years  younger  than  a  man  is  to  be  accounted  his 
daughter.  Intercourse  between  such  is  forbidden  as  incestuous. 
The  spirit  of  the  moral  law  is  thus  preserved,  but  the  meaning 
of  the  text  is  altered  ;  it  is  translated  into  another  system  of 
society. 

(To  he  continued. ) 


AN  AFFAIR  OF  HONOUR;  alias,  A  DUEL  IN 
RHYME. 

The  following  little  poetical  note,  signed  Pater  Patri.e,  is 
evidently  ironical.  It  is  also  clever.  The  sarcasm  is  delicately 
expressed — for  this  reason  we  forgive  the  misunderstanding  of 
the  -tt-riter,  supposing  it  to  be  original,  and  personally  addressed 
to  ourselves.  Tlie  author  seems  to  be  opposed  to  our  notions 
of  government,  and  thinks  proper  to  identify  a  paternal  with  a 
military  and  tyrannical  government,  to  give  a  sharper  point  to 
his  sarcasm.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  difference  between 
us  is  more  in  words  than  in  things.  Language  is,  unfortunately, 
in  such  a  state  at  present,  that  that  which  seems  plainest  to  the 
common  mind,  is  most  unintelligible  when  analj'zed.  We  cer- 
tainly never  meant  to  advocate  any  other  species  of  govern- 
ment but  that  which  was  in  unison  with  the  general  ■will  of  the 
governed,  and  consequently,  Neros,  Napoleons,  or  Robes- 
pierres,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  our  opinions.  So  far 
as  they  were  popular,  they  were  legitimate:  but  "  Father  of 
liis  Country"  is  a  cant  phrase,  which  is  very  defective,  inasmuch 
as  the  true  and  legitimate  ruler  of  his  country  is  as  much  a  son 
as  a  father ;  he  is  not  only  a  son  of  the  soil,  but  he  is  a  son  of 
the  public  mind.  A  man  cannot  form  the  mind  of  the  a^e 
but  the  mind  of  the  age  can  fonn  the  man.  The  "  chosen  of 
the  people"  is  the  son  of  the  people,  and  is,  we  believe,  the 
true  meaning  of  "  the  Son  of  Man,"  who  is  the  o\\\y  legitimate 
governor.  All  other  governors  are  usurpers.  We  have  written 
a  short  impromptu  reply  to  the  epistle,  which,  if  not  ijoetry,  is 
at  least  rhyme,  and  embodies  the  above  sentiments.  If  we 
have  mistaken  Pater  Patriw,  we  hope  he  ivill  forgive  us,  as  we 
heartily  forgive  him  for  liis  misimderstanding  of  our  senti- 
ments:— 

NERO  TO  SENECA. 

A    LBTTKR    TOUCHING   PATERNAL    GOVERNMENT. 

M'isely  the  living  do  the  work  of  death. 
In  killing  mortal  men. — A  sentiment  of  Socrates. 
I  think  tlie  Romans  call  it  stoicism. — Addison^s  Cato. 

The  August  Imperator  greets 
His  master  in  philosophy — 
Nero  of  Seneca  entreats 

That  he  would  die. 
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The  laws,  the  axes,  and  the  rods. 

Now  serve  no  tender-hearted  boy : 
He  sits  a  god  among  the  gods. 
And  bids  thee  tlie. 

Too  long  thy  bootless  words  he  heard ; 
Thy  pride  of  spirit  soar'd  too  high : 
Cato  and  Brutus  have  concurr'd 

That  thou  shouldst  die. 

Not  always  be  a  baljbler  vain — 

Convert  thy  teaching — prove  to  th'  eye 
Thou  art,  indeed,  the  worthy  man — 
Teach  men  to  die. 

As  one  sang  o'er  the  bimiing  city, 

So  will  he  dissipate  on  high 
Thy  smoke  of  conscience — without  pity 
Dissolve  and  die. 

When  she  who  bred  him — she  who  would 

Bring  Love's  young  brood  to  view  the  sky- 
When  t/iese  lie  murder'd  in  cold  blood,* 
Wilt  thou  not  die  ? 

Those  who  have  trodden  out  the  soul 

Look  in  the  dark  for  s\-mpathy. 
Down — scribbling  slave!  full  is  thy  scroll- 
Depart  and  die. 

Time  shall  not  clothe  thee  with  the  shame 

That  thou  didst  make  philosophy 
The  pander  to  a  tp-ant's  fame : 

Then  calmly  die. 

PATER  PATRIAE. 

Alluding  to  the  deaths  of  his  mother  and  of  his  wife. 


SENECA  TO  NERO   IN  REPLY. 

A  LETTER    TOUCHING     FILIAL    GOVERNMENT, 

When  death  speaks  from  the  Tomb,  it  gives  life  to  the  living. 
— A  sentiment  of  Plato. 

Reputation  !  Reputation  !  Reputation !  Oh  !  I've  lost 
my  reputation  ! — Cassio  in  Othello, 

Canst  thou  beget  a  people's  mind  ^ 

Mould  it  like  potters'  clay  ? 
When  thou  say'st  "  loose,"  do  men  unbind  .^ 
O  Pater  Patrice  ! 

Is  it  with  fear,  or  heart  and  will, 

Thy  slaves  do  thee  obey. 
When  they  thy  rude  commands  fulfil  ? 

O  Pater  Patria;  ! 
Pater  shall  never  judge  the  earth — 

The  Son  shall  bear  the  sway — 
The  Public  Faith  must  give  him  birth— 
The  Filius  Patri». 

The  People's  wants  beget  the  Son, 

On  whom  their  faith  shall  stay. 
He  Father  is,  tlie  anointed  one. 

Sole  Pater  Patria?. 

I  die,  I  die  ;  from  such  as  thee 

I  calmly  steer  away : 
But,  even  in  life,  I  hope  to  see 

Fil-Pater  Patrice. 

SENECA. 


DIVISIBILITY  OF  MATTER. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  second  volume  of  Dr. 
Millingen's  new  work,  "  Curiosities  of  Medical  Experience." 
The  passage  is  intended  by  him  to  illustrate  the  principles  of 
the  homoeopathjsts,  in  their  infiuitesimal  doses.    The  experi^ 


ments  detailed,  also  show  us  the  difficulty  of  drawing  any  radi- 
cal distinction  between  Avliat  we  call  matter  and  spirit,  ov 
power ;  because  a  visible  particle  may  be  divided  and  subdi- 
vided till  it  becomes  invisible  and  imj)onderable-,  and  must 
then,  to  our  senses  at  least,  possess  all  the  attributes  of  spirit. 
Matter  and  spirit,  then,  are  probably  but  the  same  thing,  after 
all — the  two  extremes  of  one  indefinable  essence. 

"  AVhat  appears  to  our  feeble  organs  an  atomic  fraction,  may 
produce  plienomena  on  the  organism  wlrich  we  cannot  compre- 
hend, but  should  not,  therefore,  be  denied.  Let  one  grain  of 
iodine  be  dissolved  in  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty 
grains  of  water,  tlie  solution  will  be  limpid  ;  let  two  grains  of 
starch  be  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  added  to  the 
first  solution,  and  the  liquor  will  forthwitli  assume  a  blue  tint. 
In  this  experiment,  the  grain  of  iodine  has  been  divided  into 
1-15360.  Dissolve  the  four  hundredth  part  of  one  grain  of 
arsenic  in  four  hundred  thousand  parts  of  water,  and  the  hydric- 
sulphite  will  bring  it  into  evidence.  Let  a  five  thousandth  part 
of  arseniate  of  ammonia  be  dissolved  in  five  hunched  thousand 
parts  of  water,  and  the  addition  of  the  smallest  proportion  of 
nitrate  of  silver  will  obtain  a  j'ellow  precipitate.  Numerous 
experiments  of  a  similar  nature  may  be  daily  resorted  to,  to 
prove  that  the  most  minute  particles  of  two  substances,  pos- 
sessed of  chemical  affinities,  may  ))e  brought  into  action, 
although  diluted  ad  injinitum.  But  the  power  that  the  smallest 
particle  possesses  in  producing  natural  phenomena  cannot  be 
more  evidently  proved  than  by  Spallanzani's  experiments  in 
fecimdation.  This  phj'siologist  having  wrapjied  wp  a  male  frog 
in  oiled  silk,  fecundation  could  not  take  place ;  but  having  col- 
lected on  the  point  of  a  camel-hair  pencil  a  particle  of  the 
fecuntlising  fluid,  he  succeeded  in  vivifying  thousands  of  eggs. 
Surprised  at  this  result,  he  dissolved  three  grains  of  the  secre- 
tion in  a  pound  of  water,  and  one  globule  of  the  sohition  was 
endowed  with  the  same  faculty.  In  this  case  the  glolnile  of 
water  only  contained  l-2,994,687,500th  part  of  a  grain.  This 
curious  experiment  has  been  tried,  with  a  similar  result,  by 
Prevost  and  Dumas.  How  imponderable  and  impalpable  must 
be  the  effluvium  which  enables  the  dog  to  track  his  master  for 
miles ! — the  particle  of  attar  of  roses,  that  perfumes  a  whole 
chest  of  clothes ! — and  what  must  the  power  of  the  aroina  be, 
which  is  preserved  for  thousands  of  years  in  some  Egyptian 
mummies  !  Would  the  vulgar  believe  in  the  wonders  of  the 
solar  and  gaseous  microscopes,  unless  they  were  exposed  to 
view  ?  where  Ave  behold,  in  amazement,  myriads  of  indi\iduals 
in  one  drop  of  fluid,  each  of  them  as  perfect  in  organization  as 
could  have  been  the  might}'  mammoth  of  old,  or  the  sagacious 
elephant  of  our  days,  endowed  with  distinct  habits,  destructive 
and  reproductive  propensities  and  fixculties." 


THE   TRANSCENDENTALIST'S   DIALOGUES. 

No.  IV. 


On  "  The  One." — {Continued  from  p.  27.) 
Transcendentalist — Materialist, 

Trans. — At  the  conclusion  of  our  last  dialogue,  you  resolved 
to  search  for  the  pure  one  in  pure  space ;  now,  to  prevent  loss 
of  time,  I  tell  j-ou  at  once  that  your  search  will  be  useless ; 
space  is  infinitely  divisible,  that  is,  divisible  to  such  an  extent, 
that  whatever  "  one"  you  arrive  at,  that  "  one"  is  resolvable 
into  a  many.  Time  is  also  infinitely  divisible,  and  you  can 
never  come  to  an  indivisible  moment,  which  you  can  call  a  pure 
"  one." 

]\Iat. — Then  must  we  give  up  our  search  altogether  ?  If  we 
can  neither  find  the  one  in  space  or  time,  nor  in  the  things 
which  are  in  space  and  time,  where  the  deuce  are  we  to  look  ? 
There  is  nothing  left,  in  which  to  search. 

Trans. — Notliing  left  ;■'  Are  you  quite  sure  there  is  nothing  ? 
If  all  these  tal)les.and  chairs,  and  these  walls,  were  remo\ed, 
would  there  be  nothing  remaining  besides  empty  space? 

]\[at, — Nothing  but  ourselves. 

Trans, — And  have  we  searched  ourselves  for  the  "  one." 

ilfa^— No. 

Trans, — Then  still  our  task  is  unfinished,  and  I  rather  ex- 
pect we  shall  be  more  successful  on  this  occasion  than  ive  have 


ad 
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been  hitherto.  One  point  we  have  arrived  at,  and  that  is,  that 
wd  must  not  search  for  the  "  one"  in  the  things  connected, 
but  in  that  which  connects  them.  I  did  not  tell  you  so  at  the 
time,  but  it  was  very  senseless  to  look  at  pure  space  as  the  bond 
that  connects  various  bodies, — things  are  connected  in  space ; 
but  why  you  for  a  moment  imagined  that  space  connected  them, 
I  cannot  conceive. 

Mat. — No ;  I  confess  it  Avas  absurd  enough.  But  I  was 
carried  on  by  the  disciKsion  to  search  everywhere  possible.  Of 
course,  space  holds  nothing  together ;  it  is  the  mere  place  in 
which  the.v  are  held  by  some  other  power. 

Trans. — And  now  let  us  labour  hard  to  get  an  exhausting 
conception  of  the  "  one."  By  an  exhausting  {erschiipfeud, 
German)  conception,  I  mean  one  which  should  embrace  every 
possible  signification  of  the  "  one."  Thus,  "  one  prospect" 
merely  applies  to  the  "  one"  in  space, — "  one  hour"  to  the 
"  one"  in  time.  Now  let  us  try  to  find  out  what  it  is  that  con- 
stitutes "  oneness,"  wherever  the  one  may  be ;  and  whether 
there  is  not  something  common  to  one  hour,  and  otie  yard, 
which  constitutes  the  oneness  of  both. 

Mat. — Now,  methinks,  we  are  going  the  right  way  to  work  ; 
i'or  if^  after  a  troublesome  investigation,  we  had  discovered  what 
constituted  one  yard,  one  square  foot,  one  prospect,  and  so  on, 
we  might  have  been  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  constituted 
one  hour,  one  day,  &c.,  and  therefore,  though  we  might  have 
been  marvellously  enlightened  as  to  the  constitution  of  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  one,  we  should  have  been  quite  in  the  dark  with 
respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  "  one"  in  general. 

Trans. — And  now  let  us  begin  mth  the  most  general  "  one" 
in  q)ace,  namely,  otie  prospect.     Look  out  of  my  window,  at 
the  various  houses,  trees,  passengers,  and  so  on,  and  tell  me,  if 
you  call  the  motley  scene  one  prospect. 
Mat. —  Assuredly. 

Trans. — When  you  saj'  that  these  houses,  &c.,  form  one 
prospect,  you  do  not  mean  that  there  is  any  verj'  intimate  con- 
nection between  them  ;  that  is,  you  do  not  suppose  that  the 
existence  of  yonder  red  house,  depends  on  the  existence  of 
yonder  hollow  tree  ? 
Mat. — Certainly  not. 

Trans. — Now  tell  me. — Do  j'ou  obser\e  a  man  looking  out 
of  the  Avindow  of  vender  white  cottage  ? 
Mat.— I  do. 

Trans. — That  man  can  perfectly  see  the  red  house,  but  the 
hollow  tree  is  concealed  from  him.  Now,  there  is  o>i€  prospect 
before  his  eyes  •,  but  that  one  prospect  is  not  formed  of  the 
same  objects  as  yours.  Thus,  the  combination  of  the  house 
and  the  tree  partly  constitute  your  prospect,  but  not  his ;  as  to 
him,  they  are  not  combined  at  all.  To  you  a  combination  of 
one  set  of  objects  forms  one  prospect ;  to  him  a  combination  of 
another  set.  And  you  say  that  there  is  really  no  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  things  themselves  ;  therefore,  I  think  we 
may  say,  that  they're  being  one  prospect  solely  depends  on 
somebody  being  here  to  look  at  them. 

Mat. — That  seems  clear  enough  ;  a  prospect  is  only  a  pros- 
pect while  it  is  looked  at.  Indeed,  I  tliink  we  have  been  ra- 
ther guilty  of  tautology  while  spealung  of  one  prospect — the 
word  prospect  in  itself  meaning  one  extensive  combination  of 
various  things  present  to  the  eye. 

Trans. — But  do  you  belie^■e  that  if  nobody  was  here,  that 
house  and  that  tree  would  still  stand  at  the  same  distance  from 
each  other  ? 

Mat.— Of  course  they  would  !  The  houses  and  trees  stand 
in  certain  relative  positions  whether  we  are  here  or  not ;  Avhat 
depends  on  us,  is  merely  whether  these  or  those  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  one  prospect.  As,  for  instance,  if  I  were  a  painter, 
I  might  merely  delineate  all  I  saw  through  this  pane  of  glass, 
and  call  that  a  landscape ;  or  I  might  add  what  I  saw  through 
this  other  pane,  and  it  would  still  be  a  landscape,  though  of  a 
larger  extent.  Now,  this  including  of  more  or  less  in  one 
view,  or  even  shifting  my  quarters,  and  taking  in  different  ob- 
jects, depends  wholly  on  myself,  but  that  is  all. 

Trans. — Well,  then,  do  you  suppose,  that  if  there  were  not 
a  single  perceiving  being  in  the  world,  that  tree  >vould  still,  be 
&  mile-from  that  red  house.  ■' . 

Art?<i'»-Certainljrr««WIwt  has  a  maa^  lo»^g  oa-  te^  do  with 


the  real  existence  of  a  house  or  tree ;  or  of  the  length   of 
ground  which  divides  them. 

Trans. — I  now  understand  you.  Even  supposing  there  were 
not  a  soul  in  the  world,  that  distance  would  still  be  one  mile. 

Mat. — Yes ;  no  doubt.  But,  understand  me,  the  English 
mile  is  an  English  measure  ;  and,  of  course,  the  use  of  such  a 
measure  depends  on  the  existence  of  Englishmen.  Therefore, 
mark,  when  I  say  it  woidd  be  a  mile,  I  merely  mean  that  its 
length  would  be  the  same  as  it  is  now.  Do  not  entrap  me  on 
account  of  m}-  use  of  this  word. 

Trans. — Certainly  not.  The  distanee  it  appears  is  one  mile, 
and  as  that  occupies  a  portion  of  the  length  of  space,  must  we 
admit  that  another  mile  begins  after  that. 

Mat. — Oh,  certainly,  and  another — and  another — and  ano- 
ther— till  we  have  performed  the  circumference  of  the  world . 

Trans. — I  see ;  you  mean  that  there  is  a  circle  drawn  round 
the  world,  the  circle  being  larger  or  smaller,  according  as  it  cuts 
the  equator  or  not,  and  that  what  we  call  one  mile  is  a  portion 
of  such  a  circle. 

Afat. — Of  course. 

Trans. — That,  in  fact,  the  mile  before  us  is  a  portion  of 
some  circle,  being  divided  from  the  remaining  portion  at  the 
points  where  the  house  and  tree  stand.  But  now  I  would  a*k 
one  question,  what  divides  the  circle  ? 

Mat. — The  house  and  the  tree  to  be  sure. 

Trans. — We  ^nll  see.  Let  us  start  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  and  trace  the  line  to  the  front  of  the  house.  Is  the  house 
of  any  width  at  all  ? 

Mat. — Yes,  the  ^ridth  of  the  house  is  measured  by  a  line 
dra^vn  from  the  front  to  the  back. 

Trans. — Which  begins  at  the  end  of  the  other  line.  Then, 
in  fact,  a  line  dra^vn  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  the  front  of 
the  house,  may  be  continued  uninterruptedly  all  round  the 
world  to  the  very  point  whence  we  started  ? 

Mat. — Of  coui-se.     The  line  is  never  broken. 

Trans. — Then  how  can  it  be  said  to  be  divided  ? 

Mat. — That  is  a  frivolous  question  !  Look  here  ;  I  di'aw  a 
line  on  this  slate,  I  now  draw  another  across  it ;  the  first 
line  goes  on  continuously  and  yet  is  divided  at  the  point  of 
intereection. 

Trans. — My  good  friend,  I  know  that  tliis  happens  while  we 
are  here  looking  at  the  lines,  and  I  know  that  the  house  and 
tree  divide  a  long  line,  while  we  contemplate  them,  but  recol- 
lect that  we  are  talking  of  a  ca«e  where  there  are  no  perceivei's 
whatever.  No  ocular  demonstration  is  available,  as  in  that 
case  we  are  perceivers.  I,  as  an  active  being,  start  from  the 
trunk  (I  am  now  supposing  myself  as  taking  a  walk).  I  pass 
through  a  variety  of  objects.  I  stop  at  the  house,  and  collecting 
in  my  mind,  the  number  of  objects  I  have  passed  through,  and 
comparing  them  with  time,  &c.,  I  say  they  occupied  the  distance 
of  a  mile.  That  I,  an  active  being,  can  start  from  a  point  and 
stop  at  a  point,  I  can  understand  ;  that  I  can  siun  up  two  or 
three  objects,  and  stop  before  I  arrive  at  the  fourth  ;  but  what 
creates  a  di\dsion  in  a  line,  where  there  is  no  percipient  to  say, 
here  I  stop  and  go  no  farther ;  this  I  say  is  to  me  wholly  unin- 
telligible. 

Mat. — I  will  reflect  on  this.  But  I  say,  what  has  all  tliis 
to  do  with  the  "  One?" 

Trans. — An  immense  deal.  The  one  is  an  almost  inexhaus- 
tible subject.  We  shall  go  on  still  heading  our  dialogues  with 
this  title,  and  depend  upon  it  that  often  as  we  may  seem  to 
wander  from  our  text,  the  one  vrill  pop  up  its  head  every  now 
and  then,  and  tell  us  that  it  alone  is  the  actual  subject  of  our 
discussion. 


GOETHE'S  OPINION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  SCIENCE, 

Our  scientific  men  are  rather  too  fend  of  details.    They  count 

out  to  us  the  whole  consistency  of  the  earth  in  separate  lots, 
and  are  so  happy  as  to  have  a  daferent  name  for  every  lot. 
That  is  argil;  that  is  quartz;  that^s  this,  and  this  is  that. 
But  what  am  I  the  better  if  I  am  ever  so  perfect  in  all  these 
names?  What  am  I  the  better  for  these  lots.'  what  for  their 
pamw.*    I  want  to  know  What  it  ia  that  impels  every  several 
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portion  of  the  universe  to  seek  out^me  other  portion — either 
to  rule  or  to  obey  it — and  qualifies  some  for  the  one  part,  and 
gome  for  the  other,  according  to  a  law  innate  in  them  all,  and 
operating  like  a  voluntary  choice.  But  this  is  precii«oly  the 
point  upon  which  the  most  perfect  and  universal  silence  prevails. 
Everv  thing  in  science  is  become  too  much  divided  into 
compartments.  In  our  professors'  chairs  the  several  provinces 
are  violently  and  arbitrarily  severed  and  allotted  into  half- 
yearly  coiuties  of  lectures,  according  to  fixed  plans.  The  num- 
ber of  real  discoveries  is  small,  especially  when  one  views  them 
consecutively  through  a  few  centuries.  Most  of  what  these 
people  are  so  busy  about,  is  mere  repetition  of  what  has  been 
Baid  by  this  or  that  celebrated  predecessor.  Such  a  thing  as 
independent  original  knowledge  is  hardly  thought  of.  Young 
men  are  driven  in  flocks  into  lecture  rooms,  and  are  crammed, 
for  want  of  any  real  nutriment,  with  quotations  and  words. 
The  insight  which  is  wanting  to  the  teacher,  the  learner  is  to 
get  from  himself  as  he  may.  No  great  wisdom  or  acuteness  is 
necessary  to  perceive  that  this  is  an  entirely  mistaken  path. — 
A/rs.  Austin's  Characteristics  of  Goethe. 


A  SNAKE  IN  THE  GRASS. 


The  following  passage,  from  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  is 
somewhat  more  Catholic  in  its  spirit  than  is  usual  with  Pro- 
testant divines.  Our  readers  must  be  aware  that  the  chief  point 
of  controversy  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  respecting 
the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  is  the  comparative  weight  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church.  The  Catholics  main- 
tain the  superior  authority  of  the  Church  or  the  living  Word. 
The  Protestants  maintain  the  superior  autliority  of  the  Bible,  or 
the  dead  letter.  Hence  the  Catholics,  from  principle,  object  to 
the  circulation  of  the  Bible  among  heathens,  unless  accompanied 
by  the  commentations  of  the  Church  regnant.  The  Protestants 
would  send  it  as  naked  as  it  was  bom.  The  Catholics,  how- 
ever, prefer  viva  voce  instruction,  and  the  use  of  sensible  signs, 
and  that  Nature  prefers  this  latter  method,  is  evident  from  its 
success ;  but  the  Protestants  regard  Nature  as  God's  enemy, 
in  other  words,  the  devil,  except  Avhen  she  becomes  an  auxi- 
liary to  them  and  their  orthodoxy  : — 

"  We  cannot  but  regard  the  idea  of  converting  nations  by 
the  Bible,  ^vithout  note  or  comment,"  says  the  Christian  Re- 
membrancer, "  to  be  an  egregious  mistake,  proved  so  to  be,  not 
only  by  the  evident  failure  of  the  scheme,  but  by  the  testi- 
mony of  that  very  Bible  wliich  is  affirmed  to  be  the  instnmient 
of  conversion.  Moses  did  not  ^vrite  his  Pentateuch,  and  then 
advance  to  the  conversion  of  his  countrymen,  book  in  hand. 
The  Old  Testament  arose  gradually ;  nor  was  its  canon  com- 
plete till  the  Jewish  mind  had  been  abundantly  trained  for  its 
profitable  study.  Not  one  book  of  the  New  Testament  ivas 
^mtten  for  unconverted  nations.  The  Bible,  tlierefore,  is  its 
own  witness  that  it  was  not  intended  as  the  preliminary  instru- 
ment in  their  conversion.  Its  truths  were  communicated  by 
the  Apostles  to  the  Heathens,  not  all  at  once,  but  singly,  and 
as  they  were  able  to  bear.  There  was  also  strong  meat  for 
maturity  ;  but  tliere  was  milk  for  infancy.  There  is  a  spiritual, 
as  well  as  natural  plethora,  which  is  not  less  fatal  in  its  ten- 
dency. Put  Euclid  and  Newton,  without  note  or  comment, 
into  the  hands  of  a  peasant,  and  tell  him  to  discover  the  system 
of  the  heavens,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  proficiency 
which  a  Heathen  will  make  in  Christian  knowledge  with  a 
Bible,  similarly  circumstanced.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  con- 
verting the  Heathen  by  Bibles,  without  note  or  comment,  is 
unwarrantable,  both  by  experience  and  Scripture.  We  are  not 
aware  that  the  Bible  Society  has  produced  one  instance  of  a 
convert,  who  had  never  heard  of  Christianity,  except  through 
a  Bible  without  note  or  comment,  of  any  description  what- 
soever." 

There  are  only  two  ways  of  converting  nations.  \sl.  By  the 
sword,  as  Mahomet  converted  the  Arabs,  and  the  Knights  Tem- 
plar, the  Poles.  2nd,  By  political  interest,  a  specimen  of  which 
method  we  have  in  the  conversion  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders, 
who  were  led  as  a  people,  en  masse,  to  embrace  Christianity, 
became  they  perceived  that  the  Christians  had  lai^e  ships  and 


fine  clothes,  and  could  accomplish  many  wonderful  things,  for 
which  the  islanders  were  not  competent.  They,  tl>erefort, 
quarrelled  with  their  own  gods,  flogged  them  well,  and  dis- 
charged them.  Were  this  latter  mode  of  convei-sion  sj-stemati- 
cally  pursued,  and  the  convemon  of  whole  nations  attempted 
by  a  coup  de  main,  we  might  occasionally  hear  of  some  re- 
markable clianges  in  the  Heathen  world  ;  but  this  miserable 
petty  Protestant  sj'stem  of  proselyti/.ing  individuals,  and  these, 
too,  of  tlie  lowest  order,  is  more  calculated  to  excite  hostility 
against  Christianity,  in  many  countries,  than  to  further  its 
progress. 


NUMBER  OF   INSECTS. 

In  the  Royal  Entomological  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  there  are 
twenty-eight  thousand  species  of  beetles,  and  from  the  pre- 
sumed superiorit3%  in  point  of  extent,  of  the  Coleopterous 
order,  Burmester  assumes  that  the  actually  known  amount  of 
insect  species,  and  their  relative  proportions  of  number,  in  the 
difterent  orders,  may  thus  be  distributed  in  round  figures: — 

Coleoptera 36,000 

Lepidoptera 12,000 

Hymenoptera 12,000 

Diptera 10,000 

Hemiptera 4,000 

Varia 4,000 


78,000 

Stephens,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  establishes  the  following 
numbera  of  each  of  the  orders,  as  regards  British  species  of 
insects;  they  must,  however,  be  considerably  increased  by  the 
addition  of  many  minute  Hymenoptera  and  Dyptera,  noticed 
since  the  publication  of  his  catalogue : — 

Coleoptera 3,300 

Lepidoptera 1,838 

Hymenoptera 2,054 

Dyptera 1,671 

Hemiptera 605 

Varia 544 

British 10,012 


Imprisonment  of  Names, — One  of  the  choicest  tricks  of 
the  law  tfe  ha\e  heard  of,  is  that  by  which  a  man's  body  is 
liberated  whilst  his  name  only  is  incarcerated  for  the  offence. 
This  is  at  present  frequently  practised  at  the  Havannah.  A 
slave-ship  captain  is  judicially  sentenced  to  prison  for  trading  in 
human  flesh.  He  purchases  his  liberty  from  his  judges,  upon 
condition  that  he  appear  in  society  under  a  new  name  until  the 
term  of  his  imprisonment  has  expired.  Thus  Captain  Cannibal 
is  condemned  by  the  worthy  judge  to  one  year's  imprisonment 
for  stealing  and  selling  his  fellow-men.  Captain  C,  in  private, 
compromises  the  matter,  and  for  a  small  consideration,  it  is 
agreed  that  the  name  of  Captain  Cannibal  alone  shall  remain 
in  prison  for  the  time  specified.  The  person  lately  called  Cap- 
tain Cannibal,  therefore,  assumes  a  new  name,  such  as  Captain 
Maneater,  and  is  knovvn  in  society  for  twelve  months  by  the 
latter  cognomen.  If  any  one  asks  for  Captain  Cannibal  at  his 
o^ra  domicile,  "  he  is  not  at  home ;  he  is  in  prison ;"  but  if 
any  one  asks  for  Captain  Maneater,  he  finds  Captain  Canni- 
bal,    The  Jesuits,  no  doubt,  invented  this  trick  ! 


A  Hint  to  the  Blind. — Thomas  Aquinas,  being  closeted 
with  Innocent  IV.,  when  an  officer,  brought  in  a  large  sum  of 
money,  produced  by  the  sale  of  absolutions  and  indulgences, 
"  Yon  see,  young  man,"  said  the  Pope,  "  that  the  age  of  the 
Church  is  past,  in  which  slie  said,  '  Silver  and  gold  have  I 
iione.'  "  "  True,  holy  father  ;"  replied  Aquinas,  "  but  the 
age  is  also  past,  in  which  she  could  say  to  a  paralytic,  '  Rise  up 
and  walk.'  " — The  English  clergy  may  find  a  very  good  moral 
in  this  story, 
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Despotism    and    Democeacy. {From   E.    L.    Bulwer''s 

Athens.) — And  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  it  is  indeed  the 
nature  and  prerogative  of  free  states  to  concentrate  the  popular 
will  into  something  of  the  unity  of  despotism,  by  producing, 
one  after  another,  a  series  of  representatives  of  the  wants  and 
exigencies  of  the  hour,  each  leading  his  generation,  but  only 
while  he  sympathizes  with  its  will,  and  either  bafflingor  succeeded 
by  his  rivals,  not  in  proportion  as  he  excels,  or  he  is  outshone,  in 
genius,  but  as  he  gives,  or  ceases  to  give,  to  the  widest  range  of 
the  legislative  power  the  most  concentrated  force  of  the  execu- 
tive, thus  uniting  the  desires  of  the  greate.4  number  under 
the  administration  of  the  narrowest  possible  control — the  con- 
stitution popular,  the  government  absolute,  but  responsible. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ministerial  Government. — When  Louis  XL  was  touched 
with  the  miseries  of  his  subjects,  his  Ministers  remarked,  that 
they  might  think  themselves  very  happy  that  they  were  not 
reduced  to  live  upon  grass. 


Paternal  Govern.ment. — In  Hintza  country,  some  time 
ago,  there  liappened  to  be  a  hamlet  of  very  old  and  feeble  men. 
"  Poor  people  !"  said  the  Amakosa  King,  "  Whj'  are  they  not 
killed,  and  put  out  of  their  misery  ?" — Alexander's  Western 
Africa, 


True  Progress  is  Painful. — The  passage  from  a  lower  to 
a  higher  state  of  existence  is  always  painful — hence,  birth  is 
painful — death  (when  valuable),  is  painful.  To  be  taken  from 
our  old  acquaintances  and  associations,  whose  instructions  are 
exhausted,  is  painful :  to  be  shaken  out  of  our  old  notions  to  a 
higher  stage  is  painful.  Whereas,  to  sink  is  easy  and  pleasant 
— to  hear  over  and  over  again  our  old  ideas  with  merely  a  little 
variety  in  the  manner,  called  novelty,  is  the  delicious  reverie 
of  steadj'  and  consistent,  that  is,  stick- liy- the- way-philosophers. 
The  old  school  precept  was  "  take  pains,"  and  you  will  excel ; 
the  new  school  precept  is,  "  take  pleasures,"  and  you  will  l)e 
happy.     The  school  yet  to  come  must  reconcile  both. — C.  L. 


Public  Spirit. — A  very  large  portion  of  mankind  think 
they  have  little  or  no  stake  in  the  general  welfare  and  improve- 
ment of  the  human  race :  tliat  is,  in  their  own  improve- 
ment. They  seem  to  think  because  there  are  prisons  for  con- 
victs, asylums  for  lunatics,  workhouses  for  paupers,  &c.,  &c., 
that  they  are  safe,  and  assured  of  all  the  blessings  of  life,  pro- 
vided they  can  succeed  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  They  are 
too  busy  to  perceive  that  their  labour  is  half  consumed  in  efforts 
to  counteract  the  poverty,  vice,  and  crime  which  their  own 
course  of  life  engenders  in  societj'.  They  condemn  as  Utopian 
all  attempts  at  improvement,  though  sucli  attempts  are  in  fact 
justifiable  on  the  merest  self  interest.  C.  L. 


Goethe  and  Spinosa. — It  is  a  singular  fact,  that,  next  to 
the  Bible,  the  book  which  Goethe  was  fondest  of,  and  which 
confessedly  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  his  mind,  was 
Spinosa.  So  constantlj',  indeed,  was  he  studying  tliis  writer, 
that  Herder,  on  one  occasion,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  to  him, 
"  Why,  you  literally  never  read  any  Latin  book  but  Spinosa!" 
— Notes  to  Hayivard'^s  Translation  of  Faustns. 


Established  Logic. — About  three  weeks  ago,  at  a  meeting 
in  Edinburgh,  to  give  impoitant  infirmation  on  the  state  of 
religion  in  Sweden,  the  Rev.  G.  Scott,  the  Swedisli  missionary, 
spoke  of  the  "  purity  of  doctrine  of  the  Swedish  ch\irc]i,  tlie 
excellency  of  lier  ritual,  the  scriptural  and  devotional  cliaracter  of 
her  Psalm  Book,  the  efficiency  of  her  discipline,  and  yet,  alas ! 
the  too  general  formality,  coldness,  and  deadness  of  her  condi- 
tion, and  the  consequent  evils  existing  in  the  land!''  The 
Scottish  Guardian,  the  organ  of  one  half  of  the  Scotch  Estab- 
lishment, prints  this,  but  cannot  understand  it. 


One  of  our  correspondents  has  written  to  us,  on  the  half  of 
an  old  letter,  apparently,  and  we  find,  in  a  strange  hand,  the 
following  stray  sentences,  evidently  referring  to  the  Shepherd: — 
"  The  Satan  of  Heraud  is  intellectual  liberty,  versus,  moral ,-" 
and,  "  Qy. — Does  the  Editor  understand  the  motto  from  Cole- 
ridge ? — namely,  '  All  theology  depends  on  mastering  the  term 
Nature.''  "  We  shall  answer  only  the  latter  at  present,  be- 
cause  lue  mean  to  write  an  article  on  the  former.  What 
Coleridge  meant  by  the  motto  concerns  us  not.  We  appropriate 
the  motto.  But  we  do  not  profess  to  appropriate  it  in  the  same 
sense  as  Coleridge  appropriated  it.  Every  man  must  appro- 
priate the  motto  for  himself.  Coleridge  perceived,  what  every 
thinking  mind  has  perceived,  the  difficulty  of  believing  iji  ttvo 
self-determining  powers, — viz.,  God  and  Nature ;  as  also  the 
consequences  of  regarding  them  as  identical.  If  Nature  be  one 
power,  and  God  another  poiver — and  if  God  be  not  responsible 
for  what  Nature  does,  then  Nature  is  a  self-subsisting  God, 
Again,  if  God  and  Nature  be  esteemed  one  universal  existence, 
this  is  Pantheism,  which  is  denominated  an  accursed  doctrine 
by  the  disciples  of  sectarianism,  and  formed  no  part  of  the 
creed  of  the  great  dialectician  of  modern  times.  The  attempt 
to  separate  God  from  Nature ,  will  mystify  the  clearest  head ; 
not  even  Coleridge  coidd  wade  the  deeps  of  this  vulgar  theology. 
Is  there  any  man  ivho  can  rest  satisfied  in  the  faith  of  two  in- 
dependent  powers  ivho  exist  together,  in  any  other  sense  than 
the  two  polar  energies  of  a  magnet,  ivhich  are  really  one  ?  No ; 
and  men  are  afraid  to  regard  them  as  one  !  On  the  one  hand, 
they  are  puzzled  to  understand  an  unintelligible  absurdity ; 
and,  on  the  other,  they  are  afraid  to  admit  a  simple  truism, 
ivhich  leads  to  the  abolition  of  all  ceremonial  forms,  and  lip 
professions  of  religion,  and  is  execrated  by  priests  and  their 
accomplices  on  this  very  account.  We  do  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand anything.  Every  subject  whatsoever  is  too  high,  too 
deep,  and  too  broad,  for  us.  But,  coming  into  a  ivorld,  in  which, 
men  act  upon  certain  modes  of  reasoning,  which  are  unsatisfac- 
tory to  our  mind,  tve  battle  immediately  with  these  men,  like  an 
animalcule  throivn  into  a  glass  of  ivater  amongst  other  animal- 
cules of  opposite  p7-inciples,  and,  in  doing  so,  we  act  from  the  im- 
pulse within,  which  is  our  sole  authority.  That  impulse  tvithin, 
is  the  preference  we  give  to  a  mode  of  reasoning,  which  begins 
by  regarding  existence  of  every  kind  and  degree  as  a  "  perfect 
iinity,'''  and  making  this  unity  ( God  or  Nature,  or  both  J  re- 
sponsible for  every  mode — the  cause  of  every  mode.  We  re- 
gard Nature,  therefore,  as  merely  the  sensual  manifestation  of 
God ;  its  modes  are  perishable, — but  its  power,  or  divine  energy, 
is  imperishable  or  eternal.  The  modes  being  perishable,  may 
be  called  profane,  evil,  or  imperfect ;  the  imperishable  is  divine, 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  the  evil,  or  the  perishable, 
is  divine,  in  the  lowest  sense  of  the  word.  Hence,  it  follows,  that 
in  our  mind,  divinity  conveys  no  idea  of  imperishability  or 
authority,  until  we  discover  what  degree  of  divinity  is  meant, 
which  polar  extreme  it  belongs  to,  or  lohat  intermediate  position 
it  holds  between  the  two.  The  highest  order  of  divinity  is  uni- 
versality, and  the  social  and  liberal  principles  which  peculiarly 
belong  to  it.  The  lowest  order  of  divi7iity  is  individuality,  and 
the  selfish  principles  ivhich  are  akin  to  it.  But  the  apparent 
self-determination  of  individuals  ive  believe  to  be  a  deception. 
There  is  only  one  poiver  in  existence.  That  poiver  is  "  All, 
and  in  all." 

We  have  some  more  correspondents  to  anstver,  or  insert,  but 
ive  must  defer  them  to  next  iveek. 
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CHRISTIANISM  THE  BEST  SOCIAL  SYSTEJM. 

— — -  Blazoned  as  in  heaven's  immortal  noon. 
The  cross  leads  generations  on. — Shelley. 
Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid.— 
New  Testament. 

The  emblem  of  the  cross  is  certainly  strikingly  characteristic 
of  this  world,  in  which  virtue  seems  to  be  placed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  thwarted  and  vexed  to  the  utmost.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  Platonic  system  of  education  in  the  republic,  to 
rear  tlic  guardians  thus  — by  trying  them  in  every  possible 
manner,  consistent  with  health  and  future  usefulness,  and  re- 
warding those  with  the  highest  honours  who  manifested  the 
highest  order  of  \irtue,  in  braving  the  ideal  evil  wliich  was 
artificially  let  loose  upon  them.  Plato  and  Christ  adopted  the 
substance,  without  the  emblem  of  the  cross.  The  Christians 
have  adopted  the  emblem,  but  they  are  averse  to  the  sub- 
stance. Instead  of  taking  up  the  cross  inwardly,  and  cruci- 
fying the  selfish  principles,  that  the  resurrection  and  ascension 
of  the  social  principles  might  take  place,  they  have  merely 
jiainted  the  cross  on  flags  and  bannera,  cut  it  out  in  ebony  or 
ivory,  erected  it  in  stone  or  bronze,  on  cupolas  and  monuments, 
emblazoned  it  on  shields,  and  interwoven  it  with  otlier  pious 
devices  of  the  painter's  and  the  sculptor's  art,  and  thus  deluded 
their  consciences  with  the  false  persuasion,  that  they  had  taken 
it  up  in  the  selfishness  of  the  heart.  Alas!  it  is  only  the 
image  or  idol  of  the  cross  tliat  has  been  tiiken  up.  The  poor 
creatures  who  call  themselves  Christians,  and  pity  the  poor 
heathen  who  worship  idols,  little  think  Jiow  deeply  they  them- 
selves are  sunk  in  that  very  idolatry  which  they  deplore.  Wc 
are  not  speaking  in  reprobation  of  images  and  crosses,  for 
these  things  may  all  be  used  in  profusion  when  the  heart  is 
right ;  we  are  speaking  of  the  old  man  of  the  heart,  who  is 
sinful  and  con-upt,  and  wlio  cannot  use  any  thing  aright,  whe- 
ther it  be  a  stone  god  or  a  spiritual  god,  €and  who  ought  to  be 
dislodged,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  new  man,  who  takes 
up  the  cross  in  his  selfisli  nature,  and  then,  by  this  very  act, 
becomes  competent  to  use  every  thing  aright,  whether  it  be 
statues  or  pictures,  crucifixes  or  relics. 

Christianity  requires  to  be  translated.  Every  thing  about 
it  is,  at  present,  read  in  the  old  man^s  language,  and  hence  it 
becomes  a  cross  to  us  in  our  social  feelings,  because  we  refuse  to 
make  it  a  cross  to  our  selfish  feelings.  "  Take  up  your  cross," 
sjiys  Christ,  "  and  follow  mc."  This  was  the  only  advice  he 
gave— "  Follow  me!''  What  is  the  meaning  of  this.'  The 
meaning  evidently  is,  that  we  are  to  follow  the  man  who,  as 
the  Son  of  God,  "  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor." 
"  If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father  and  mother, 
and  wife  and  children,  and  brethren  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his 
own  life  also,  he  cannot  he  my  disciple;  and  whosoever  doth 
not  bear  his  cross,  and  come  after  me,  he  cannot  be  my  disci- 
ple." The  same  is  said  of  houses  and  lands,  and  all  things 
appertaining  to  self.  It  is  the  meum  and  tuum,  the  mine  and 
thine,  that  constitutes  the  evil.  This  we  are  required  to  hate. 
Poverty  is  the  door  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  is,  of  the 


true  Christian  S3'stem.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  given  to  the 
poor;  and  this  kingdom  is  rich  in  itself  as  a  whole,  though 
each  individual  be  stripped  of  all  private  possession,  or  right  of 
possession,  even  to  his  very  life,  which  is  not  his.  The  Jesuits 
adopted  this  model  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  society ; 
but  they  adopted  it  very  partially,  and  they  were  merely  one 
sex ;  but  in  so  far  as  they  did  adopt  it,  they  increased  their  own 
power  and  their  own  happiness. 

This  crucifixion  of  self  is  identically  the  same  as  the  exten- 
sion of  self,  or  the  socializing  of  self.  "  Love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself;"  that  is,  let  self  be  larger  than  it  is  in  this  old  world, 
do  not  confine  it  to  your  own  ))ody,  or  your  wife  and  children, 
and  your  earth-begotten  relatives;  let  it  be  as  broad  as  the 
Church,  and  lost  in  the  magnificence  of  the  living  body  of 
Christ,  of  whom  all  men  are  members,  and  to  whom  alone  all 
things  belong.  Christ  is  the  heir.  The  living  Christ,  to  us,  is 
the  Christ  of  this  world,  in  whom  the  spiritual  Christ  resides. 
All  things  belong  to  him,  in  whom  the  fulness  of  the  godhead 
dwells.  There  is  only  one  proprietor.  The  "  mine  and  the 
thine,''  therefore,  must  be  abandoned  in  the  individual  sense. 
This  is  the  cross.  If  any  man  refuse  to  take  it  up  he  is  not  a 
Christian.  We,  therefore,  regard  the  whole  Christian  world  as 
apostate ;  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  are  equally  degenerate  in 
our  eyes.  They  are  so  infinitely  removed  from  the  Christian 
model,  that  we  regard  all  their  petty  controversies  about  doc- 
trines, and  forms  of  worship,  and  fonns  of  church  government, 
as  insults  to  the  feelings  of  a  Christ-born  spirit,  which  can  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  two  fundamental  principles 
of  Christianism,  namely,  the  absoi-ption  of  the  selfish  in  the 
social  principle,  and  the  recognition  of  divinity  in  the  church 
so  constituted.  On  these  two  pillars  stand  all  the  laws  that  are 
necessary  to  rebuild  society. 

What  is  it  that  makes  men  infidels,  but  tho  abhorrence  which 
is  felt  at  the  awful  apostacy  of  the  Christian  church,  which 
men,  not  being  able  calmly  to  analyse,  hastily  ascribe  to  the 
religious  principle,  and  thus  transfer  their  energies  to  politics, 
hoping  to  accomplish  the  redemption  of  man  by  making  laws 
for  trade  and  commerce,  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  hundred,  or 
one  thousand,  bills  per  annum  ?  It  is  the  natural  transition  of 
inexperience.  It  will  be  of  short  duration.  The  bills  will  con- 
found them.  They  are  the  bills  of  Antichrist.  Christ  has 
only  one  bill,  and  that  is  the  Cross.  Pass  that  bill,  and  then 
burn  the  statute-book.  "  The  cross,  the  whole  cross,  and  no- 
thing but  the  cross."  Why  don't  the  Radicals  raise  this 
standard  ?  it  might  shame  the  sham  Christians.  The  reason  is 
obvious — neither  the  Radicals  nor  the  Owenites  are  practical 
men.  The  cross  is  the  most  electrifying  banner  they  could 
wave.  They  are  trj'ing  to  supplant  it  with  something  else— 
but  there  is  too  much  power  in  it  to  be  put  down,  whether  you 
take  it  in  the  right  sense  or  the  wrong.  The  battle  is  between 
the  false  cross  and  the  true. 

What  other  social  system  has  taught  more  than  Christianity 
has  taught,  and  the  Antichristian  Church  trampled  upon? 
Neither  Plato,  nor  More,  nor  St.  Simon,  nor  Owen,  has  been 
able  to  discover  another  foundation.  It  is  the  same  principle  of 
equality  and  brotherhood  which  per\  ades  all.  There  is  only 
this  (.liffcrence  between  the  system  of  Christ  and  that  of  other?. 
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the  divinity  of  the  former,— as  the  hereditary  lord  of  human 
society — against  whom  it  is  vain  to  make  war,  but  with  whom 
all  difficulties  may  be  removed,  and  all  obnoxious  doctrines 
cancelled.  Even  the  keys  of  hell  belong  to  the  Church,  to 
open  and  shut  at  pleasure.  The  doctrine  of  hell,  and  its 
punishments,  is  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church,  and  is 
translatable  into  any  other  meaning.  The  power  of  forgiving  sins 
was  one  of  the  last  privileges  conferred  by  Jesus  Christ  upon 
liis  disciples.  "  Whosesoever  sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  •, 
and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained."  The  Eng- 
lish translators  have  translated  this  "  remit,"  instead  of  "  for- 
give," because  they  were  afraid  of  ginng  encouragement  to 
Popery,  which  made  a  con-upt  use  of  the  power ;  but  the  mean- 
ing is  plain  enough,  even  with  the  word  "  remit,"  and  no  one 
disputes  it.  Who  then  says  that  this  power  does  not  belong  to 
the  Church  ?  He  is  not  a  Christian.  But  it  can  only  belong 
to  the  Christian  Church, — i.  e.  to  a  Church  constituted  upon 
the  basis  of  Christian  communion,  of  wliich  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  merely  the  type,  in  which  rich  and  poor  eat  occasionally  to- 
gether, until  the  substance  be  established  as  the  prevailing  cus- 
tom of  society.  The  old  Catholic  Church  is  the  corrupt  image 
of  the  new.  All  that  the  old  has  done  in  figure,  the  new  will 
do  in  reality.  The  Catholic  claims  are  just  and  well-founded, 
if  the  primary  condition  of  social  love  be  complied  with  as  a 
basis.  These  not  being  complied  vnth,  in  the  false  music  (to 
use  a  Platonic  phrase)  of  the  Christian  discipline,  the  whole 
social  fabric  is  disorganized,  and  every  act,  every  form,  every 
rite  and  ceremony,  partakes  of  the  elementary  coiTuption.  But 
let  the  Catholic  Church  be  truly  organized,  and,  we  have  no 
doubt  it  would,  in  respect  to  hell  and  its  punishments,  declare 
that  there  were  not  two  distinct  places  of  rendezvous  for  good 
and  evil,  that  all  men  went  to  one  place,  and  that  there  was  only 
one  simple  mode  of  rewards  and  punishments  employed  by 
God,  viz.,  the  one  emidoyed  in  this  life,  which  smarts  for  a 
conscious  fault,  and  approves  for  a  conscious  act  of  social  bene- 
ficence. These  are  the  hell  and  the  heaven,  winch,  through 
the  magnifying  glass  of  slavish  fear,  and  the  mystification  of 
fanaticism,  have  assumed  such  ridiculous  and  impossible  fea- 
tures, according  to  the  character  of  the  age  which  delineated 
them ;  but  which  finally  resolve  themselves  into  the  simple 
laws  of  natural  justice,  so  familiar  and  so  acceptable  to  all  men, 
even  in  this  life.  We  say  even  this  power  is  committed  to  the 
Church,  for  God  has  given  all  power  to  the  Son,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  body,  and  a  living,  a  real  power,  it  would  be,  for, 
if  the  Church  condemned  a  man,  he  would  really  and  truly 
feel  condemned ;  and  if  it  justified  him,  he  would /ee/ justified. 
In  this  respect  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell  belong  to  the 
Chm-ch,  which  has  power,  even  over  the  conscience,  to  loose 
and  to  bind. 

All  Churches  enjoy  this  power  to  a  certain  extent,  but  in  a 
very  limited  degree,  on  account  of  the  exclusiveness  of  their 
constitution.  Universality  alone  can  perfect  that  power.  But 
the  prejudice  is  very  strong  against  universality.  Some  of  the 
greatest  blessings  of  life  are  those  which  create  aversion  at 
first.  Curses  are  sometimes  eagerly  courted,  and  blessings  fer- 
vently deprecated.  Some  divines  have  even  drawn  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  death  from  this  circumstance ;  concluding 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  the  greatest  of  blessings,  because  it  is 
universally  dreaded. 

A  very  modest  creed,  and  yet 
Pleasant,  when  one  considers  it, 
To  think  tliat  Death  itself  may  be. 
Like  all  the  rest,  a  mockery.— -5Ac//ey. 

Present  Churches  arc  merely  close  corporations,  less  free  and 
vital  in  their  administration  than  even  a  commercial  establish- 
ment. But  still,  even  in  these  petty  conventicles,  the  subjec- 
tion of  conscience  to  the  opinion  of  the  sect  is  very  discernible. 
General  approval  of  a  man's  conduct  is  a  satisfactory  quietus, 
and  if  any  secret  qualms  be  experienced  by  some,  who  are 
nominally  justified  by  the  assembly  of  their  friends,  it  is  only 
because  there  are  secrets  imrevealed  which  may  alter  the  ver- 
dict when  the  veil  is  removed.  Thus,  also,  public  political 
characters  rejoice  in  the  support  and  commendation  of  public 
opinion,  whicb,  wh^a  decidedly  exgresed,  is  superlative  autho- 


rity in  respect  to  public  conduct ;  but  only  imagine  the  circum- 
stances reversed,  and  a  burst  of  indignation  vented  forth  against 
an  individual  in  consequence  of  an  act  which  he  committed, 
even  vdib  a  benevolent  intention,  and  you  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  power  of  a  universal  church  over  the  conscience,  in  mak- 
ing either  a  hell  or  a  heaven  in  a  man's  mind,  according  to  its 
judgment  of  his  actions. 

We  do  not  consider  the  people  at  large  to  be  competent  for 
more  than  merely  laying  the  foundation  of  a  sj'stem.  A  legis- 
lative people  we  regard  as  a  chimera.  The  people  are  only 
qualified  to  decide  upon  the  fundamental  moral  basis.  In  this 
one  respect  we  consider  them  infallible.  "  Democracies,"  says 
Blackstone,  "  are  usually  best  calculated  to  direct  the  end  of 
a  law ;  aristocracies  to  invent  the  means  by  which  that  end 
shall  be  obtained ;  and  monarchies  to  carry  those  means  into 
execution."*  This  is  a  memorable  sentence.  There  never 
was  more  political,  and  ecclesiastical,  and  purely  religious 
truth,  contained  in  smaller  compass.  But  have  the  people 
ever  yet  been  permitted  to  direct  the  end  of  the  law  1  Never. 
And,  whenever  they  are  permitted  so  to  do,  they  Avill  only 
agree  upon  the  grand  Christian  basis  of  fraternity  and  equalitj'. 
The  very  disunion  of  the  people  in  their  religious  and  social 
capacity,  would  be  the  means  of  effecting  this  political  justice, 
merely  by  the  balance  of  power,  and  the  composition  of  forces, 
if  such  a  system  were  attempted  at  present ;  but  unanimity 
would  produce  a  more  desirable  result. 

There  is  every  thing,  therefore,  in  Christianism  that  is  neces- 
sary to  rebuild  this  ruined  world.  The  very  want  of  system, 
which  its  opponents  have  complained  of,  is  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion. The  system  is  unity  and  progress.  "  All  power,"  said 
the  founder,  "  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth."  '  I  give 
the  same  to  you  ;  only  unite  upon  the  principle  of  Christian 
communion,  and  in  the  belief  of  divine  authority,  and  the  keys 
of  hell  and  heaven,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  earth,  are  yours. 
The  system  is  for  you  to  make,  when  you  are  ready  to  make  it.' 

Some  system  makers  have  presumed  to  tell  us  at  what  age 
wisdom  begins,  and  when  the  vigour  of  health  decays ;  how 
many  councillors  there  ought  to  be  in  a  community — how  long 
labour  should  last  per  diem — and  how  early  a  child  may  begin 
the  intellectual  discipline  of  reading  and  reasoning.  This  is 
forestalling  human  experience,  and  superaeding  human  discre- 
tion, which  may  safely  be  permitted  to  judge  for  themselves, 
when  living  in  comfort  and  security  under  the  shade  of  their 
own  fig-tree.  They  have  even  pointed  out  the  only  practical 
mode  of  building  habitations,  determining  the  size,  and  fixing 
the  shape  upon  Coirservative  principles  to  all  generations.  This 
is  certainly  more  than  ever  Christ  taught.  But  that  more  is 
not  an  improvement.  For  no  individual  has  a  right  to  plan  for 
society,  unless  he  be  its  legitimate  representative.  All  that 
Christ  said  was,  "  follow  me ;"  '*  organize  yourselves  upon  my 
principles,  and  then  follow  the  spirit  that  is  in  you.  That 
spirit  is  my  spirit,  whenever  these  principles  are  adopted,  and  it 
will  lead  you  into  all  truth  ;  but,  until  you  receive  these  fiuida- 
mental  principles,  you  will  be  tossed  about  with  every  wind  of 
doctrine,  misled  by  the  delusions  of  the  devil,  and  bewildered 
by  the  conjurations  of  lawyers,  the  materialism  of  priests,t 
the  mysticism  of  fanatics,  and  the  swindling  tricks  of  innumer- 
able foes,  which  your  own  folly  will  generate  in  every  depart- 
ment of  society.  I  know  that  you  will  reject  this  spirit,  and 
follow  that  of  the  old  world  for  a  long  season,  vainly  hoping  to 
mend  that  world  by  various  measures  of  legislative  policy  ;  but 
my  spirit  will  come  again,  and  rebuild  the  Church  upon  the  only 
principle  upon  which  a  Church  can  be  built,  and  then  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  j-^ours  and  mine." 

This  is  simple  nature,  and  pure  rationalism,  the  only  sound 
political  economy.  The  people  have  been  blinded  to  this  gos- 
pel of  the  poor  by  the  casuistry  of  priestcraft.  They  are  even 
taught  to  believe  that  this  genuine  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is 

*  Introduction  to  Commentaries. 

+  Materialism  is  the  basis  of  priesthood,  especially  Protes- 
tant priesthood  ;  because  it  gives  a  self-determining  power  to 
Nature,  which  does  tilings  with  which  God  has  no  concern,  and 
for  which  he  is  not  responsible.  This  gives  birth  to  Deism  and 
Atheism^  which  are  merely  the  lebel  sons  of  priestcraft. 
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blasphemy  antl  impiety.  ProfcseinK  Christians  will  even  be 
sliockcd  at  the  profanity  of  our  rough  outline  of  their  master's 
doctrine.  So  complete  is  the  apostacy,  that  the  living  spirit  of 
tlie  Son  of  'Mary  is  never  to  be  perceived,  even  lurking  behind 
the  scenery  of  modem  priestcraft.  Infidelity  is  even  nearer  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  than  the  thing  called  faith  by  the  pseudo- 
pietists  of  Christendom.  But  the  germ  of  Christianism  is  im- 
mortal ;  it  may  be  buried  in  the  earth  for  generations  and  cen- 
turies, but  the  decree  has  been  issued  that  revive  it  must,  and 
we  hope  to  be  instrumental  in  nursing  the  tender  plant,  whose 
branches  will  yet  overspread  human  society. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    SHEPHERD. 

Hear  the  continuation  of  Schiller's  letters.  The  word 
aesthetic  has  been  introduced  into  the  German  language,  by 
Baumgartem,  a  philosopher  of  the  Wolfian-Leibnitzian  school. 
Kant  and  his  followers  have  adopted  this  name,  which  has  been 
translated  into  German,  Kunstlehre,  that  is,  discipline,  or  doc- 
trine of  the  arts.  Since  the  architypc  of  beauty  is  the  standard 
of  all  the  fine  arts,  which  architype  is  nothing  but  the  divine 
principle  of  love,  the  cesthetical,  or  artificial  education  of  man- 
kind, has  no  other  meaning  but  the  development  of  the  divine 
principle  in  man.  HERMES. 

.(ESTHETIC  LETTERS,  ON  THE  CULTIVATION 

OF  THE  HUMAN  BEING. 

By  Schiller. 

letter  iii. 
Nature  commences  with  man  no  better  than  with  the  rest 
of  her  works ;  she  acts  for  him,  when  he,  as  a  free  intelligence, 
cannot  yet  act  for  himself.  But  this  is  the  specific  distinction 
of  man — that  he  remains  not  stationary,  as  mere  Nature  formed 
liim,  but  possesses  the  capability  to  retrace,  by  sudden  efforts, 
through  the  aid  of  reason,  the  steps  which  Nature  previously 
took  with  him,  and  thus  to  convert  the  work  of  need  into  a 
work  of  his  own  free  choice,  and  from  the  physical  necessity  to 
rear  up  the  moral. 

He  comes  to  himself  from  a  slumber  of  the  senses,  and 
assuredly  knows  himself  as  man  ;  he  glances  around,  and  finds 
himself  in  a  state.  The  constraint  of  needfulness  cast  him 
herein,  before  he  in  his  freedom  could  make  choice  of  this 
place.*  Necessity  instituted  his  condition  according  to  the 
simple  laws  of  Nature,  before  he  himself  could  do  it  according 
to  the  laws  of  reason.  But  in  this  necessitated  state,  that  pro- 
ceeded only  from  the  calls  of  Nature,  and  was  calculated  only 
to  answer  those  calls,  he  could  not,  nor  can  he  attain  his  freedom 
in  the  moral  character — and  sad  would  it  be  for  him  if  he 
could  !  By  that  very  right,  therefore,  by  which  he  is  a  man, 
he  abandons  the  domain  of  this  blind  necessity,  as  he,  in  virtue 
of  his  freedom,  separated  from  her  in  so  many  other  particu- 
lars ;  as  he  merely,  to  show  one  example,  abolished  by  moral 
jiractice  the  vulgar  character  that  exigency  had  impressed  on 
sexual  love,  and  ennobled  it  by  fairness.  Thus  he,  in  his  matu- 
rity, recals  his  childhood,  even  as  the  artist  does;  he  pictures 
to  himself  a  state  of  nature  existing  in  idea,  which  state,  in- 
deed, has  not  been  furnished  by  experience,  but  is  necessarily 
established  by  the  inherent  determination  of  reason ;  he  obtains 
in  this  ideal  state  a  final  purpose,  which  he  knew  not  in  his 
actual  state  of  nature,  and  a  choice  of  which  he  Avas  then  inca- 

*  Stand,  stance,  though  used  in  archery,  is  rather  obsolete. 
"  Did  I  request  thee.  Maker,  from  my  clay 
To  mould  me  man  ?     Did  I  solicit  thee 
From  darkness  to  promote  me?" — Par.  Lost,  x.  743. 
"  For  mis'ry  seiz'd  me  at  my  birth, 
And  cast  me  helpless  on  the  wild— 
I  perish! — Oh,  my  mother  earth! 

Take  back  thy  child." 

Jos.  Montgomertj, 


pablc;  and  now  proceeds  altogether  as  though  he  were  com- 
mencing anew  from  the  creation,  and  were  exchanging,  with 
clear  insight,  and  with  free  purpose,  the  state  of  independence 
for  that  of  mutual  compact.  However  skilfully  and  firmly 
blind  self-will  may  have  gmunded  her  work,  however  assumingly 
she  may  maintain  it,  and  with  whatever  show  of  honourable 
worthiness  she  may  environ  it,  he  must,  in  this  proceeding, 
treat  it  altogether  as  though  it  had  never  been ;  for  the  work  of 
these  blind  powers  possesses  no  authority  before  which  freedom 
needs  to  bow,  and  all  and  every  part  must  be  adapted  to  that 
highest  final  purpose  which  reason  has  erected  in  his  peculiar 
form  of  being.  In  this  way  the  endeavour,  of  a  people  anived 
at  maturity,  to  transform  their  natural  fonn  of  government  into 
a  government  of  courtesy,*  originates,  and  is  prepared  aright. 

This  natural  government  (as  every  political  body  may  be 
termed,  that  originally  derives  its  institution  from  force,  and 
not  from  law,)  is  now  indeed  opposed  to  the  moral  man,  to 
whom  mere  legal  moderation  must  serve  in  place  of  law,  but  it 
is  quite  sufficient  for  the  physical  man,  who  gives  laws  to  him- 
self only  in  order  that  he  may  settle  with  the  powers  that  be. 
But  at  present  the  physical  man  is  real,  and  the  man  of  cour- 
tesy is  only  problematical.  Then,  if  reason  abolishes  the  natu- 
ral government,  as  she  needs  must,  if  she  will  fix  her  own  in 
its  place,  she  risks  the  physical  and  real  man  for  the  sake  of 
the  problematical  man  of  courtesy ; — she  risks  the  existence  of 
present  society  for  a  merely  possible  (although  morally  neces- 
sary) ideal  of  society ;  she  takes  from  man  something  that  he 
really  possesses,  and  without  which  he  possesses  nothing,  and 
then  points  out  to  him  something  that  he  should,  and  possibly 
ought  to  possess.  But  should  she  have  reckoned  too  much 
upon  him,  she  would  for  the  sake  of  a  (high  notional)  huma- 
nity, in  which  he  is  yet  deficient,  and  may  be  deficient  without 
damage  to  his  existence,  have  torn  from  him  the  means  of  sup- 
porting the  (lower)  animal  character,  which  yet  is  a  condition 
of  his  manhood.  Before  he  had  time  enough  voluntarily  to 
hold  fast  to  the  law,  she  would  have  drawn  the  ladder  of  Nature 
from  beneath  his  feet. 

The  chief  consideration,  therefore,  is,  that  physical  society 
must  not  cease  for  an  instant  in  time,  while  the  moral  is  forming 
itself  in  idea ;  that,  for  the  sake  of  attaining  the  dignity  of  man, 
his  existence  should  not  be  put  in  peril.  If  the  artificer  has  to 
repair  a  clock,  he  lets  the  wheels  run  down ;  but  the  living 
clock-work  of  the  government  must  be  repaired  whilst  it  is 
beating,  and  herein  lies  the  question — How  to  exchange  the 
revolving  wheel  during  its  rotation?  That  support  must  be 
sought  for  the  continuance  of  society,  which  vn\l  render  it  inde- 
pendent of  the  natural  government  that  is  to  be  dissolved. 

Such  support  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  natural  character  of 
man,  the  selfish  and  the  violent,  that  aims  much  more  at_  the 
destruction  than  at  the  preservation  of  society ;  neither  is  it 
to  be  found  in  his  character  of  courtesy,  which,  according  to 
our  previous  supposition,  is  yet  to  be  formed,  and  on  which,  be- 
cause it  is  free,  and  because  it  is  never  manifested  publicly,  the 
lawgiver  has  never  worked,  and  never  could  securely  reckon. 

*  Seinen  Naturstaat  in  einen  sittlichen  umzuformen.  These 
words,  sittlich,  customary,  sitilichkeit,  customariness,  are  ex- 
ceedingly important.  /  wish  to  be  permitted  to  use  them  as 
synonymous  with  courteous  and  courtesy ;  the  court  being  the 
highest  standard  of  custom  to  a  subject  nation.  Thus  Spenser 
writes:— 

"  Of  courts  it  seems  men  courtesy  do  call, 
For  that  it  there  most  useth  to  abound. 
And  well  beseemeth  that  in  princes'  hall. 
That  virtue  should  be  plentifully  found 
Which  of  all  goodly  manners  is  the  ground 
And  root  of  civil  conversation.^^ — B.  vi.  c.  1. 

If  ever  this  courtesy  shall  be  extended  to  the  people,  the  laws 
will  come  to  be  delivered  in  the  form  of  recommendations  and 
requests,  the  taxes  will  truly  become  benevolences,  freely  paid  ; 
and  it  will  be  discovered,  as  it  was  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  that 
the  coifers  of  the  people  are  the  best  treasury  of  the  prince. 
Could  she  have  placed  her  treasury  in  their  hearts,  it  would 
have  been  better  still. 
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The  purpose  of  aesthetic*  culture,  then,  so  far  as  we  have  pro- 
ceeded, is  resolved  into  these  points — to  abstract  the  wilfulness 
from  the  physical  character,  and  the  freedom  from  the  moral ; 
to  make  the  former  subsist  in  harmony  with  the  laws;  the 
latter  depend  on  the  impressions ;  to  remove  the  one  some- 
what farther  from  material  objects,  and  bring  the  other  some- 
what nearer  to  them  •,  and  thus  gradually  to  generate  a  third 
character,  that  Ijeing  allied  to  botli  these,  may  smooth  a  passage 
from  the  dominion  of  undisguised  force  to  the  dominion  of  the 
laws,  and  so  far  from  impeding  the  development  of  the  moral 
character,  should  rather  serve  as  a  sensible  pledge  of  unapparent 
courtesy, 

*  Note  on  the  word  a;stlietic,  derived  from  "  aisthanomai," 
I  feel,  I  perceive,  and  expressing  the  state  of  being  spiritually 
alive  in  feeling  and  perception. 

Were  I  required  to  give  a  simpler  title  to  these  letters  than 
the  resthetic,  I  should  call  them  Love  Lettei's.  They  are  con- 
ceived hy  that  spirit  of  love,  which  Ijeing  at  first  educed  from 
the  soil  of  female  beauty,  springs  up  and  ex])ands  into  all  the 
relations  of  life,  investing  each  of  them  with  beauty  and  with 
sanctity.  The  form  of  letters  is  indeed  peculiar  to  these,  but 
every  work  of  art  is  in  its  essential  nature  such  a  letter,  con- 
ceived in  solitude  and  secresy,  and  "  cast  silently  into  ever- 
lasting time,"  yet  never  failing  of  its  destination ;  for  being 
given  in  charge  to  all  that  is  vital  in  humanit.v,  it  will  not  perish 
but  with  life  itself.     They  are  the  oftspring  of  ideal  passion:— 

"  That  doth  reject  all  show  of  pride,  admits  no  outward 
sign, 
Because  not  of  this  noisy  world,  but  silent  and  divine." 


ANTIQUITIES— DRUIDS— TRINITY. 


There  is  no  particular  study  to  which  man  is  addicted,  wliich 
may  not  be  turned  into  ridicule.  The  most  sacred  and  the 
most  profane  are  alike  susceptible  of  caricature.  Lawyers, 
clergjTiien,  and  physicians  are  all  burlesqued,  and  the  poor  anti- 
quary contributes  his  share  of  the  public  merriment.  But  it  is 
in  the  individual  himself,  and  not  in  the  study  where  the  ridi- 
culous is  perceived — every  species  of  knowledge  is  useful,  and 
every  department  of  study  tends  cither  to  discover  hidden  truths, 
or  to  detect  suspected  errors. 

By  the  aid  of  antiquarian  research,  M-e  now  know  more  of  the 
history  and  character  of  primitive  antiquity,  than  was  ever 
known  to  the  literary  world,  since  the  Chiistian  epoch.  Contrary 
to  the  commonl^-^  received  opinion,  that  we  lose  more  and  more 
the  knowledge  of  the  past  as  time  progresses,  and  that  as  we  in- 
crease our  knowledge  of  science,  our  knowledge  of  history  must 
either  retrogade  or  remain  stationary,  we  find  that  a  knowledge 
of  antiquity  progresses  with  every  other  species  of  knowledge  ; 
that  as  geology  is  reading  backwards  the  history  of  stratification 
and  creation,  so  antiquariarism  is  reading  backwards  the  history 
of  man  and  of  human  society. 

We  spoke  some  time  ago  of  Egyjjtian  antiquities.  But  a  new 
field  of  inquiry  has  lately  been  opened  up  in  Tuscany,  and  ano- 
ther in  America,  and  one,  probably  still  more  interesting  tlian 
cither,  is  likely  to  become  the  scene  of  keen  research  in  a  short 
time,  under  the  patronage  of  the  French  Ciovemment ;  we  mean 
the  ruins  of  Carthage,  a  colony  of  Phenicia,  intimately  con- 
nected with  Asia  Minor  and  the  great  empires  of  ancient  civili- 
zation. It  is  perhaps  a  very  fortunate  thing,  that  the  contem- 
plated excavations  of  Carthage  have  been  deferred  so  long,  and 
that  in  the  meanwhile,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
that  department  of  antiquarian  research,  most  likely  to  throw 
light  upon  the  valuable  discoveries,  which  sliall,  without  doubt, 
be  made  in  those  subterranean  repositories  of  ancient  relics.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  harvest  is  not  come,  the  career  of  human 
curiositj^  is  not  j'et  closed  •,  there  are  more  worlds  to  conquer, 
abundance  of  material  for  future  generations  to  seek  out  and 
examine.  There  are  ruins  in  all  parts  of  tlie  oriental  world, 
now  preserved  in  most  desirable  security  by  incurious  ignorance 
and  barbarism,  and  this  sweet  repose  will  never  be  disturbed  till 
the  light  of  civilization  dawn  once  more  upon  the  land  which 


gave  it  being.  The  antiquary  will  follow  this  light,  spade  in 
hand,  the  miner  of  history  ;  and  his  labours  will  retrace  the  steps 
of  time,  whose  memorials,  like  the  sun,  will  rise  from  the  earth, 
and  restore  to  view  the  knowledge  which  has  been  lost  or  faintly 
perceived  in  a  long  night  of  intellectual  darkness.  The  bowels 
of  the  earth  arc  shelves  of  the  library  of  Pro\'idence.  Treasures 
of  knowledge  are  there  preserved,  which,  when  they  are  found 
will  no  doubt  unmystify  many  of  the  pciges  of  history,  and  ena- 
ble us  to  understand  the  moral  reason  why  cities  were  sunk,  .and 
))arbarians  placed  over  them,  till  the  day  star  arose.  Man  must 
fall  and  rise  again.  It  is  done  once  on  a  great  and  magnificent 
scale,  but  when  he  rises,  he  not  only  recovers  all  that  has  been 
lost,  but  he  finds  more  by  his  fall  than  he  could  ever  have  dis- 
covered in  a  state  of  unbenighted  progression. 

Signer  Campanari  is  now  exhibiting,  in  Pall  IMall,  several 
curious  relics  of  Etruscan  antiquities,  consisting  of  Sarcophagi 
in  which  many  specimens  of  Etruscan  art  were  deposited,  sucli 
as  tripods,  vases,  unis,  and  different  utensils  of  admirable  work- 
manship. The  sculpture  is  peculiarly  excellent,  evidently  of  the 
Grecian  school ;  yet  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  is  neither 
Greek  nor  Latin,  but  something  a  kin  to  Phenician  and  Irish, 
thus  corroborating  the  opinion  of  those  who  suppose  that  a  Celtic 
dialect  at  one  time  overspread  the  whole  western  world,  and 
formed  a  bond  of  union  amongst  its  inhabitants,  now  utterly  lost 
or  broken  by  incognate  tongues.  Latin  and  Greek  are  more 
allied  to  the  Sanscrit  of  India,  than  to  the  Celtic  of  ancient 
Europe. 

It  is  only  within  these  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  that  the  lite- 
rary relics  of  ancient  Druidism  have  obtruded  themselves  upon 
the  notice  of  the  learned  world.  Before  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, our  only  source  of  information  respecting  the  Druids,  was, 
the  classical  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  was  very 
p.artial  and  imperfect.  The  imagination  of  the  pious,  howcvei', 
filled  up  the  shapeless  outline,  and,  says  IMr.  James*  in  his 
Patriarchal  Religion  of  Britain,  "  exhibited  to  the  world,  a  pic- 
ture so  highly  coloured  with  human  blood  in  the  Vandal  style, 
that  Druidism  has  been  looked  on  by  most,  ever  since,  as  a 
monster  too  hideous  to  be  mentioned,  except  in  terms  of  abhor- 
rence and  disgust. 

"  All  this  time,"  continues  Mr.  James,  "  a  vast  treasure  of 
original  records  on  the  subject,  lay  vndistttrbed  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  principality  covered  with  the  dust  of  ages,  and  suffer- 
ing wofully  from  the  ravages  of  time.  The  ancient  British 
Druids  and  Bards  had  committed  their  traditions  to  writing  at 
the  time  they  were  in  danger  of  being  lost  through  the  invasion 
and  persecution  of  the  Romans.  These  were  afterwards  tran- 
scribed from  time  to  time,  i>y  different  hands,  as  appears  from 
notes  subjoined  to  the  copies  still  extant. 

"  But  the  language  in  which  these  records  had  been  preserved, 
being  the  ancient  British,  rendered  their  contents  inaccessiljle 
to  most,  except  the  natives  themselves ;  and  they  apparently 
were  all  asleep  ;  however,  at  length  some  of  them  were  roused 
from  tlieir  lethargy,  hy  the  constant  misrepresentations  that 
issued  from  the  press,  and  began  to  explore  these  fast  decaying 
remains  of  Druidic  lore,  with  a  view  to  vindicate  the  general 
character  and  religion  of  their  remote  ancestors,  and  the  result 
was  as  follows  :"— 

The  author  then  enumerates  the  principal  publications,  which 
arose  successively  out  of  this  lately  begotten  zeal  for  Druiilical 
research. 

•'  About  the  year  1792,  a  short  sketch  of  Bardism,  which  had 
been  from  the  commencement  a  component  part  of  Druidism, 
and  was  still  a  surviving  branch  of  it,  was  given  to  tlie  public  by 
AVilliam  Owen,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.,  the  celebrated  Philologist  and 
Lexicographer.  It  was  embodied  in  his  introduction  to  the 
heroic  elegies  of  Llywarch  Hen.'' 

Two  years  afterwards  appeared  another  still  shorter  epitome 
of  the  Druidic  systean,  from  the  pen  of  p]dward  Williams,  the 
venerable  bard  of  Glamorgan.  In  the  j'ear  1804,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Davies,  curate  of  (ilveston,  published  imder  the  most 
illustrious  patronage,  his  "  Celtic  Researches  on  the  Origin, 
Traditions,  and  Language  of  the  Ancient  Britons."     After  that 


*  Curate  pf  Almonbury,  Yorkshire— 1836, 
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the  valuable  memorials  of  Druidism  were  published,  in  three 
octavo  volumes,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Myf^Tian  Archaioloqy," 
by  the  late  Owen  Jones  of  London,  a  native  of  Denbighshire, 
at  his  sole  expense. 

Mr.  James'  Patriarchal  Kcligion  of  ancient  Britain,  is  com- 
piled from  the  authorities  above  alluded  to.  Being  a  clergy- 
man, his  principal  object  has  been  to  show,  from  an  analysis  of 
Druidical  records,  that  the  religion  of  the  Druids  was  the  same 
ill  substance  as  that  of  the  early  patriarchs  of  the  Jewish 
Church.  Simple  religion,  luiniixed  vnth  forms  and  ceremonies, 
is  the  same  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  ages  ;  but  the  singiUar 
respect  of  the  Druids  for  the  Trinity,  is  still  preserved  on  re- 
cord in  a  work  called  the  Triads,  supposed  to  be  written  by 
the  Druids  themselves.  In  this  respect  the  Druids  were  rather 
in  advance  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ;  for,  although  these 
three  patriarchs  are  a  triad  in  themselves,  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  paid  any  particular  respect  to  the  triune  views  of  God  and 
Nature.  Their  principal  religion  was  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  live  in  peace,  if  they  could,  like  sensible  men.  The 
Druids  were  a  literary  fraternity,  who  had  more  opportunities 
of  acquiring  natural  knowledge  than  could  be  enjoyed  by  sim- 
ple shepherds  ;  and  there  was  no  revelation  made  to  Abraham 
of  religious  truths  of  any  kind,  except  this,  "  that  through  his 
seed  should  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  This  seed, 
St.  Paul  says,  means  "  faith," — in  other  words,  faith  shall  save 
the  world.  What  Abraham  thought  of  it  we  do  not  know,  but 
it  is  probable  that  he  thought,  as  any  other  old  gentleman  who 
loves  an  only  son  would  think.  He  has  had  a  son  cifter  the 
flesh,  but  the  nations  are  not  yet  blessed,  and  his  own  flesh 
seed  have  refused  to  receive  the  flesh  deliverer.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  even  this  revelation,  as  Abraham  understood  it, 
w;is  no  truth  at  all.  How  far  it  is  a  truth  yet,  even  in  the 
minds  of  modem  divines,  is  a  subject  for  learned  dispute,  on 
every  side  of  which  much  can  be  said. 

But,  if  such  modem  inquirers  after  the  secrets  of  antiquity  have 
made  bold  attempts  to  penetrate  the  mist  of  ages,  and  even  to 
ascend  in  vision  to  the  flood  itself,  and  the  world  beyond  it, 
they  are  outstripped  by  others,  who  regard  the  Druids  merely 
iis  degenerate  modems,  who  succeeded  a  more  noble  and  intel- 
ligent race  of  men,  to  whom  the  secrets  of  Nature  were  still 
more  penetrable  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  times 
of  authentic  history.  These  siiperior  patriarclis  are  called  by 
O'Brien,  in  his  Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  Hyperboreans, 
Tiiathdedanaans,  and  Danaan  Boreades.  "  Originally  the 
Dniids  were  an  humble  set  of  men,  without  sciehce,  without 
letters,  without  pretensions  to  refinement ;  but,  hanng  suc- 
ceeded here  (Ireland)  to  the  fraternity  of  the  accomplished 
Danaan  Boreades,  who,  in  the  revolution  of  affairs,  were  forced 
to  communicate  their  acquirements  to  the  opposite  but  pre- 
vailing priesthood  (>'.  e.  of  the  Scythian  invaders),  those  latter 
so  far  profited  by  the  ennobling  opportunitj-,  as  to  eclipse  all 
other  Druids,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  Africa.'' — {Round  Towers, 
p.  .57.) 

These  are  bold  speculations,  not  altogether  unfounded.  There 
are  materials,  both  literary  and  architectural,  extant  to  give 
them  plausibility,  and,  as  we  have  remarked,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doul)t  that  we  may  yet  be  able  to  read  history  backwards,  so 
clearly  as  to  give  satisfaction  upon  some  of  those  interesting 
points.  Mayhap,  even  the  H^'perboreans  may  prove  the  de- 
generate successors  of  still  greater  men  ;  and  the  pigmies  of 
Coshocton,  lately  discovered,  entombed  in  Ohio,  United  States, 
and  measuring  between  three  and  four  feet  and  a  half,  may 
prove  at  last  to  be  the  parents  of  science  and  of  art.  We  shall 
know  more  of  these  things  when  we  meet  with  the  shades  of 
the  mighty  dead. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Trinity,  however,  is  a  curious  question. 
Both  Faber  and  Cory  have  searched  it  out,  with  singular  in- 
dustry, amid  the  ruins  of  ancient  philosophy.  It  is  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  universal  in  some  shape  or  other.  Cory,  in  his 
introduction  to  his  Ancient  Fragments,  published  in  1332,  says, 
that  from  a  comparison  of  the  legends  of  the  east  and  west,  he 
concludes  that  "  the  most  univermil  idea  of  a  deity  is  that  of  a 
male  and  female  principle  constituting  a  hermaphrodite, — the 
one — the  universe  itself,  from  which  proceed  three  hypostases, 
or  persons,  which  separately  are  one  with  the  iuona4  who  re- 


presents the  whole."*  In  a  later  work,  just  published,  the  only 
knowledge  of  which  we  derive  fron\  the  JAtcrary  Uazctlc  of 
July  "iind,  Mr.  Cory  asks,  *'  How  comes  it,  that  a  doctrine  so 
singular,  and  so  utterly  at  variance  with  all  the  conceptions  of 
uninstmctcd  reason,  as  that  of  a  Trinity  in  unity,  should  have 
been  from  the  beginning  the  fundamental  religious  tenet  of 
every  nation  vpon  carthV  The  reviewer  regards  this  as  too 
sweeping  an  assertion,  for  he  seems  to  except  Arabia,  Mexico, 
and  Peru.  The  exceptions,  if  they  are  exceptions,  are  trifling  ; 
but  we  discover  something  still  more  sweeping  in  the  assertion, 
that  the  doctrine  is  at  variance  with  all  the  conceptions  of  un- 
instmctcd reason.  It  is  notliing  more  than  the  nuisica-1  theory 
of  the  Greeks,  called  diatcssaron,  the  three-four  system  of  So- 
crates and  Plato,  of  Pythagoras,  Tim;cus  Locrus,  Aristotle, 
&c.,  who  naturally  derive  it  from  sensible  signs  in  Nature. 
Thus  Plato  did  not  require  revelation  to  teach  him  that  the 
vital  parts  of  the  body  were  three — the  head,  chest,  and  abdo- 
men ;  in  the  fomier  of  which  he  placed  reason,  in  the  latter 
anger,  in  the  third  desire.  He  could  not  avoid  it,  ncitlicr 
could  Aristotle  avoid  perceiving  that  every  sentence,  as  well  as 
every  line,  had  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end  ;  that  time 
was  past,  present,  and  future ;  and  the  monad  is  that  which 
makes  them  all.  What  more  natural  than  the  idea  of  this 
monad  ?  !Mr.  Corj',  writing  from  an  ecclesiastical  college,  na- 
turally desires  to  prove  that  the  Trinity  is  not  the  religion  of 
Nature !  We,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  it  is  the  religion 
of  Nature, — that  Revelation  is  but  a  branch  of  this  religion  of 
Nature — to  which  we  must  all  return,  like  prodigal  sons,  with 
our  Bibles,  our  Encyclopedia?,  and  our  grammars  and  dic- 
tionaries, in  our  hands,  and  be  reconciled.  We  not  only  main- 
tain that  our  religion  is  the  most  imiversal  in  meaning,  but  it 
most  universally  commends  itself  to  the  head,  and  the  heart, 
and  the  desires  of  mankind,  in  all  ages  and  countries ;  and, 
moreover,  it  has  all  the  authority  of  antiqiuty,  both  sacred  and 
profane. 

Both  Mr,  Cory,  and  Mr.  James,  and  the  Literary  Gazette, 
however,  seem  to  be  blind  to  this  analogical  fact,  that  the  law, 
being  the  representative  of  unity,  and  the  gospel  of  division  or 
liberty,  the  Trinity  is  with  propriety  concealed  among  the  Jews 
and  the  Mahometans,  the  latter  being  merely  the  second  or 
Ishmaelic  branch  of  the  familj'  of  Abraham.  The  attempt  to 
force  the  Trinity  upon  this  family  is  rather  hazardous ;  and  the 
singular  connection  between  the  Jews,  and  the  old  American 
nations,  acknowledged  by  the  Literary  Gazette,  and  apparentl3- 
insisted  on  by  Mr.  Cory,  in  searcliing  for  the  teri  triljes,  may 
perhaps  associate  the  Americans  with  that  department  of  pro- 
gress which  represents  the  unity.  The  Gentile  Church,  or  the 
Church  of  reason  and  science,  is  the  Church  of  the  Trinity. 
What  the  Jews  did  know  of  it  was  borrowed  from  the  outer 
court.  Jesus  Christ  appropriated  it,  and  sent  it  out  by 
authority. 


*  This  is  just  the  doctrine  of  the  Shepherd ;  the  most  an- 
cient doctrine — agreeing  with  all  revelation,  and  of  which  every 
other  religion  is  merely  a  cormption. 


THE   TRANSCENDENTALIST'S   DIALOGUES. 

No.  V. 


On  "  The  One." — {Continued  from  p.  30.) 
Transcendentalist. — Materialist. 
Mat. — The  observations  you  last  made  to  me  were  a  little 
obscure,  but,  by  reflection,  I  think  I  have  arrived  at  your 
meaning.  You  mean  this:  any  given  length  or  breadth,  as, 
e.g.  a  mile,  a  square  foot,  &c.,  is  but  a  portion  of  some  greater 
length  or  breadth,  and  it  is  only  because  I,  or  any  other  per^ 
ceiving  being,  apprehend  such  a  portion  and  no  more,  that  this 
portion  is  constituted.     Thus,  suppose  there  is  a  straight  line, 


continued  infinitely  at  both  ends,  which  I  have  expressed  by 
dots,  you  mean  that  the  finite  portion  wlrich  lies  between  A 
and  B  would  not  exist  without  a  perceiving  being  to  set  tho.se 
bounds,  It  is  not  the  mere  Aor  B  that  creates  the  division,  for 
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the  line  is  continued  just  as  much  as  if  they  were  not  there ; 
hut  the  presence  of  a  perceiving  being,  who  proceeding  from  A, 
and  stopping  at  B,  as  it  were,  arbitrarily  declares  that  those 
points  shall  be  the  boundaries  of  a  finite  line. 

Trans, — That  is  exactly  my  meaning,  and  I  am  delighted 
that  we  liave  arrived  so  far.  There  has  often  been  an  apparent 
childishness  in  oiu-  dialogues,  especially  the  thirtl,  of  which  I 
was  most  anxious  to  get  rid.  But  these  conversations,  trifling 
as  they  may  seem,  have  brought  us  to  one  important  result, 
namely,  that  in  no  portion  of  matter  shall  we  find  that  which 
is  really  one,  really  self-subsisting  ;  that  talk  of  what  we  may, 
we  must  assume  the  presence  of  a  percipient  being,  and  hence, 
that  it  is  the  absurdest  thing  in  the  world  to  place  matter  as  the 
origin  of  all,  mind  included.  However  we  may  have  wandered, 
wc  have  been  all  along  usefully  employed  in  striking  at  the 
bulwarks  of  that  deadly  atheism,  which  gives  matter  the  pre- 
dominance. But,  perhaps,  you  do  not  see  what  a  length  we 
have  gone.  I  will  show  the  extension  of  what  we  have  de- 
duced. Referring  to  the  line  dra\\n\  above,  M-e  find  the  portion 
between  A  and  B  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  act  of  a  per- 
ceiving being.  And  how  does  the  perceiving  being  do  this,  how 
does  he  gather,  as  it  were,  the  small  portion  into  his  mind — 
must  he  not  begin  at  A,  mentally  draw  the  line  to  B,  passing 
over  a  number  of  dots  in  his  passage  ?  But  I  will  render  this 
plainer.  If  I  draw  a  very  long  line,  the  whole  length  of  a  wall, 
which  is  yet  not  so  long  but  that  its  whole  length  may  be  per- 
ceived without  turning  the  head,  and  then  draw  a  line  of  an 
inch  in  length,  will  it  not  take  jyou  a  longer  time  to  apprehend 
the  length  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter  ? 
Mat. — Most  assuredly. 

Trans. — And,  therefore,  do  you  not  see  that  apprehension  is 
succession — that  in  apprehending  a  line,  you  pass  from  point  to 
point,  and  that  it  is,  by  stopping  in  your  journey,  that  you  have 
brought  the  object  to  a  one  ? 

Mai. — IMethinks  I  do  not  see  my  way  so  clearly  as  before 
Trans. — Look  here  !  there  is  a  whole  bag  full  of  halfpence  ; 
I  have  emptied  them  on  the  table — now  clutch  up  a  shilling's 
worth  at  one  grasp — neither  more  nor  less. 

Mat. — I  cannot  find  out  what  makes  a  shilling's  worth,  with- 
out counting. 

Trans. — And  what  do  you  mean   by  counting?     Do  you 
mean  going  on  adding  one  to  one,  thus — 1,  2,  3? 
Mat. — Of  course.     What  else  should  I  mean  ? 
Trans. — Well,  then,  now  count  out  one  shilling. 
Mat. —  [after  having  counted.) — Here  is  a  shilling's  worth, 
namely,  four  and  twenty. 

Trans. — But  why  did  you  stop  ?  Why  not  go  on  counting 
twenty-five,  twenty-six,  &c.?  There  are  plenty  more  halfpence 
on  the  table. 

Mat. — Yes ;  but  you  told  me  to  count  out  a  shilling,  there- 
fore I  stopped  at  the  twenty-fourth. 

Trans. — Now  j'ou  know  what  I  mean.  With  your  mere 
eyes  you  saw  the  halfpence  just  as  much  before  j-ou  counted 
them  as  afterwards.  But  you  see  you  could  not  bring  them  to 
a  one  (one  shilling),  without  first  counting  them — i.  c,  per- 
forming a  successive  operation,  and  then  stopping  and  dwelling 
on  those  you  had  counted.  Now,  observe  the  use  of  memory 
in  this  matter  ;  had  you  foi-gotten  the  first  while  you  were  at 
the  third,  j'ou  could  never  have  summed  up  twenty-four,  but 
the  oneness  which  you  gave  them,  as  it  were,  inclosed  them. 
You  pronounced  that  the  halfpence  altogether  made  one  shill- 
ing. Observe  the  progress  :  first,  there  is  the  adding  together 
one,  and  one,  and  one,  the  power  of  mind  which  accomplishes 
his  addition,  we  call  the  imaging  power. 
Mat. — Is  not  "  imagination  "  a  better  sounding  word  ? 
Trans. — Yes;  but  "imagination"  has  in  this  country  ac- 
quired a  peculiar  meaning.  It  signifies  the  power  by  which  we 
create  images  not  belonging  to  the  outer  world,  as  centaurs, 
mermaids,  &c.  Now,  I  suppose  the  sensible  world  to  lie  before 
us,  in  a  large  unapprehended  mass,  and  that  we,  by  an  act  of 
imaging-power,  model  our  various  sensations  into  objects.  The 
German  for  the  word  imaging-power  is  Einbildimgskraft,  while 
that  for  imagination,  in  the  confined  English  sense,  is  rather 
Erdichtungskraft.  Enough  of  this.  The  imaging-power,  as 
it  were,  goes  on  adding  one  to  one,  building  a  something,  but  is 


not  of  itself  sufficient  to  complete  that  something ;  just  as  if 
3'ou  had  gone  on  counting  the  halfpence,  and  never  stopping, 
and  an  infinity  of  halfpence  had  ever  been  pouring  on  the 
table,  when  j'ou  would  never  have  made  up  a  shilling,  for  you 
would  have  passed  over  the  very  bounds  that  ctmstitute  that 
shilling.  Then  comes  another  power,  which  is  the  understand- 
ing, and  commands  the  imaging  power  to  stop — prescribes  a 
rule — sa^'s,  so  far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no  farther.  You  under- 
stood what  a  shilling  was  before  you  began  to  count. 

Mat. — Certainly  ;  or  how  should  I  have  known  how  many 
to  count. 

Trans.— This  was  the  preposition  in  your  mind,  twenty-four 
halfpence  equal  one  shilling.  That  is,  twenty-four  and  no  more 
must  be  added,  to  form  the  unity  called  a  shilling.  This  un- 
derstanding  what  a  shilling  was,  told  3'ou  the  requisite  bounds 
you  must  put  to  the  progress  of  the  imaging-power.  Now,  do 
you  not  follow  the  same  plan  wth  other  objects?  I  lay  this 
sheet  of  paper  on  the  mahogany  table,  both  table  and  paper 
are  present  to  your  eyes,  to  separate  them  must  not  you  draw 
in  your  mind  the  line  of  demarkation  ?  Must  you  not  go  on 
dot,  dot,  dot,  all  roimd  the  sheet  of  paper  ?  And  yet  you  must 
not  go  dot,  dot,  on  to  infinitum,  or  you  would  never  complete 
your  addition  ;  but  here  the  understanding  assumes  the  master- 
ship, and  declares  that  j'our  addition  shall  stop  when  j-ou  have 
come  to  the  comer  whence  started,  if  you  would  apprehend 
one  object.  So  is  it  with  a  wide  prospect,  you  may  add  this 
house  to  this  tree,  and  this  tree  to  this  garden,  but  woidd  j-ou 
make  it  one  prospect — (and  you  cannot  otherwise  have  a  pros- 
pect at  all),  J'OU  must  limit  the  addition  at  some  point  or 
other. 

Mat. — And  with  respect  to  "  the  one  ?" 

Trans. — Why,  obsene !  There  would  be  no  "  one  "  in  the 
world  without  perceiving  beings.  You  cannot  find  a  single  one 
in  the  world  of  sense,  which  is  not  a  portion.  Look  at  yonder 
cottage,  it  occupies  but  a  portion  of  space ;  above,  below,  all 
aromid  it,  are  other  objects  which  limit,  and  which  indeed  con- 
stitute its  form.  But  what  renders  the  cottage  a  one,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  things  about  it  ?  What,  but  your  beginning  at 
a  certain  point,  going  on  adding,  and  then  collecting  the  whole 
into  a  one,  as  I  said  before.  The  one  is  in  the  mind  of 
the  observer  ;  he  collects  more  or  less  sensations  into  this 
one  ;  and  hence,  those  things  which  we  called  aggregate  ones, 
in  distinction  to  pure  ones,  are  merely  one,  so  far  as  they  arc 
bound  together  by  the  one  in  the  mind. 

THE    SELF-CONCEIT    OF  THE  PRETENDERS  TO 
CHRISTIANITY. 

"  Among  a  few  of  the  American  tribes  indeed,''  says  the 
writer,  of  the  article  'America,'  in  the  Edingburgh  Encyclopedia, 
after  affirming  that  some  of  the  tribes  have  no  idea  of  a  God, 
and  not  even  a  word  in  their  language  to  designate  him,  "there  ap- 
pears to  be  something  like  an  irregular  pointing  at  more  correct 
notions  of  a  Deity.  They  have  some  indistinct  and  wavering  dis- 
cernment of  a  being  who  made  the  world,  and  presides  over  the 
changes  which  take  place  upon  the  earth.  They  even  call  him 
the  great  spirit :  but  they  attach  no  idea  to  the  word  spirit,  M-hicli 
would  leave  us  to  believe  that  they  have  any  conception  of  a 
Grod,  who  is  divested  of  corporeal  organs.  They  have  no  temples, 
no  ministers  of  religion,  and  no  established  form  of  public  wor- 
ship. And  their  mythology  is  so  wild,  and  so  incoherent  and 
absurd  that  it  does  not  merit  a  pLace  in  any  regular  historj'. 
Ariskoui  or  Agriskoue,  the  God  of  Battle,  is  the  chief  Divinity 
of  the  American  Indians.  Him  they  invoke  by  a  solemn  im- 
precation and  appease  by  various  ceremonies,  when  they  go 
forth  to  war  ;  and  they  believe  that  ihey  will  be  successful,  or 
otherwise,  according  as  he  is  more  or  less  disposed  to  favour  their 
\vi8hes.  They  acknowledge  also  a  being,  whom  they  denominate 
the  Master  of  Life  ;  and  a  great  number  of  inferior  spirits,  or 
genii,  who  take  part  in  the  concerns  of  mortals,  and  occasion  their 
happiness  and  misery.  They  are,  of  course,  divided  into  the  bene- 
ficent or  malign.  From  the  latter  the  diseases  and  calamities 
incident  to  human  nature,  are  supposed  to  originate,  and  on  the 
agency  of  the  former  the  cure  of  diseases  and  success  in  under- 
takings of  smaller  importance,  are  imagined  to  depend.'' 

Now  this  acooiont  (tf  Indian  Theology  is  evidently  intended  to 
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Cxcite  centcmpt  and  pity  in  tlie  readers'  miud ;  and  yet  how 
amazingly  like  the  religion  of  our  own  enlightened  country  it 
is  ill  sonic  respects,  ami  how  superior  in  others !  We  will  sui>- 
pose  ii  native  of  Chin;i  making  the  tour  of  the  M-orUl,  in  order 
to  publish  an  authentic  account  of  its  diiVerent  countries,  and 
their  various  inhabitimts,  to  the  people  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  he  would  describe  the  religion  of  the 
English  people  in  language,  somewhat  resembling  what  follows. 
'*  Amongst  the  English  there  is  something  like  an  irreguhir 
pointing  at  the  idea  of  a  Universal  Deity.  They  luivc  some  indis- 
tinct and  wavering  discernment  of  a  being,  who  made  the  world 
in  six  days,  and  tlieu  took  rest  on  the  seventh,  and  ordered  all 
men  ever  after  to  rest  on  the  seventh  day  also.  They  call  him 
Jove  or  Jovah,  sometimes  Providence,  but  more  frequently  God. 
They  sa3'  he  is  a  Spirit,  and  that  he  is  omnipresent,  and  that 
by  him  all  things  exist,  but  yet  they  talk  of  him  coming  down, 
and  looking  down,  and  interfering,  and  neglecting,  as  if  things 
existed  well  enough  without  his  care  or  administration.  They 
have  also  temples  in  which  tliey  cry  and  pray  to  this  spirit,  to 
interfere  and  bless  them,  and  save  them  from  sometliing  which 
might  befal  them,  if  he  did  not  put  forth  his  shield  toprotect  them. 
The  prayers  tliey  repeat,  weie  made  for  thorn  nearly  three  hun- 
di'ed  years  ago,  and  they  have  been  chiming  them  over  almost 
every  day  since.  Their  mythology  is  very  wild,  and,incoherent. 
They  believe  in  an  inferior  God,  called  Satan,  who  is  the  God 
of  evil — but  they  never  pray  to  him  to  cease  doing  evil.  They 
pray  to  the  other  God  to  bind  Satan.  They  differ  in  this  respect 
from  the  Ceylonese,  who  pray  to  Satan  himself,  and  entreat 
him  to  be  quiet,  by  offering  liim  sacrifice.  The  English  arc 
horrified  at  this  practice  of  the  Ceylonese,  and  send  out  missiona- 
ries to  prove  that  the  prayers  should  be  ottered  to  the  good  God, 
and  not  to  the  evil  one.  I  asked  some  of  them  wh^'  the  good  God 
suffered  the  evil  one  to  molest  them.  They  said  it  was  because 
their  first  parents  had  eaten  some  fruit  which  the  good  God  for- 
bade them  to  touch.  I  laughed,  but  seeing  them  offended,  I  re- 
strained myself,  remembering  that  I  was  a  stranger,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  hospitality  of  a  people,  naturally  kind  and  generous,  but 
strangely  benighted  in  religious  opinions.  They  told  me  that 
this  God  called  Satan  is  the  leader  of  a  large  band  of  rebel 
and  marautling  spirits,  or  genii,  whose  principle  emplojTnent  is 
to  coiTupt  political  and  religious  institutions,  and  to  multiply 
human  evils  ;  thcat  these  genii  were  once  in  heaven,  but  rebelling 
against  God's  only  son,  the  son  and  his  angels  cast  the  rebels 
doMTi  into  hell,  where  they  built  a  large  palace,  called  Pande- 
monium, where  they  hold  their  councils,  and  where  all  the 
schemes  of  desolation  upon  earth  are  contrived.  Such  success 
attended  the  machinations  of  these  demon  Gods,  that  all 
men  would  inevitably  have  perished,  and  God  would  have 
been  obliged  to  send  their  souls  to  perdition  to  please  his  justice, 
if  God's  son  had  not  proposed  to  become  a  man,  and  please  his 
Father  by  dying  on  a  cross.  This  has  saved  a  great  number 
of  human  souls ;  but  still  the  greater  proportion  are  lost,  by 
being  consigned  to  the  power  of  the  demon  Gods,  who  will  en- 
dow them  with  their  own  nature,  and  take  them  to  the  bottom- 
less pit  for  ever.  The  principal  object  of  these  English  bar- 
barians, in  their  public  worship,  is  to  persuade  the  good  God 
to  save  them  from  the  bad  God  and  the  bottomless  pit.  I  asked 
some  of  them  which  of  the  two  gods  was  the  God  of  Nature. 
They  said  the  good  God  was  the  God  of  Nature,  but  the  bad 
God  was  the  God  of  this  world,  and  had  crept  in  and  corrupted 
all  that  the  goo<l  God  made,  so  that  now  it  was  haid  to  say  which 
of  the  two  was  the  God  of  Nature.  They  pay  a  great  sum  of 
money  yearly  to  priests  to  teach  the  people  this  curious  doc- 
trine, and  they  send  preachers  to  all  parts  of  the  world  to  teach 
it  to  other  nations.  There  are  some  in  Cliina,  I  am  told,  and 
these  barbarians  say  they  have  made  some  converts.  I  do  not 
doubt  it.  There  are  many  fools  in  China,  who,  having  weak 
minds  of  their  owti,  are  easily  swayed  by  stronger  minds.  I 
have  made  a  convert  in  England.  I  have  converted  my  man 
servant  to  the  faith  of  the  universal  God,  and  might  convert 
many  more  were  I  so  disposed ;  but  it  would  not  benefit  them. 
The  attempt  upon  my  servant  was  merely  an  experiment.  He 
is  exceedingly  zealous  in  his  new  faith,  and  wonders  he  never 
perceived  such  simple  and  consoling  truths  before.  The  Chris- 
tian religi(Ni  js  a  very  gieat  source  of  contention  among  this 


people.  There  are  innumerable  sects  which  hold  different 
shades  of  opinion  concerning  it,  and  who  revile,  hate,  and  i^cr- 
secute  each  other,  on  account  of  these  differences.  It  is  c\ideiit 
that  they  themselves  do  not  understand  it." 

Suppose  we  read  the  above  in  a  Chinese  publication,  could  we 
say  it  was  an  inaccurate  description  of  Christianity  in  England  ? 
Certainly  not.  Then  pause  and  think  before  you  condemn  the 
savages  of  America,  or  of  any  other  country,  merely  from  a  one- 
sided account  of  some  bigottcd  missionary,  of  some  vagrant  gen- 
tleman, or  hall-pay  officer,  who  has  traversed  the  wilds  of  uncul- 
tivated nature,  to  collect  materials  for  obtaining  literary  cele- 
brity, by  the  publication  of  sometliing  new  and  interesting  to 
the  s;itiated  minds  of  this  reading,  priest-lilinded,  generation. 
Last  week  we  quoted  the  opinion  of  Elias  Ilieks  npon  the  In- 
dian theology,  which,  he  says,  is  decidedly  more  spiritual  and 
more  consistent  than  that  of  self-conceited  Christians.  We  be- 
lieve that  all  that  has  been  popularly  taught  about  Poly  thei.sm  is 
misrepresentation,  and  that  it  will  be  discovered  at  last  that  all 
nations  have  had,  and  still  have,  more  or  less  distinctly  the 
idea  of  one  God.  Even  the  Egyptians,  those  notorious  Poly- 
theists,  according  to  Jamblichus,  who  is  excellent  authority  on 
such  subjects,  "  believed  in  the  origin  of  all  things  from  one, 
with  difterent  gratlations  to  the  many,  which  are  again  held  to 
be  imder  the  government  of  the  one."  {Jamb.  sec.  >t.  c.  2,  .3). 
Who  is  this  one,  and  who  can  he  be,  but  the  true  God  ?  The 
minor  gods  are  merely  personifications  of  attributes  existing  in 
him,  or  coming  out  from  him,  into  separate  manifestation. 
These  are,  properly  speaking,  the  objects  of  outward  worship. 
The  true  God  cannot  be  worshipjiod  outwardly  by  forms  and 
ceremonies.  The  people  are  sure  to  corrupt  every  outward 
rite.  This  is  the  experience  of  ages,  and  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned  are  equally  prone  to  this  apostacy.  The  only  truly 
sacred  rite  is  that  by  which  society  is  constructed  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  equality  and  fraternity.  But  nothing  short  of  a  stu- 
pendous and  overawing  miracle  can  accomplish  this,  if  ever  it 
shall  be  accomplished  in  this  world.  We  think  that  something 
like  a  model  of  it  may  be  effected ;  but  every  thing  in  this 
world  is  mockery.  Even  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  the 
Church  has  forgotten  to  expect,  is  probably  only  a  type,  or 
lustreless  shadow,  of  a  better  state  of  being.  We  know  not ;  but 
this  we  know,  that  the  churches  and  chapels  of  Christendom  are 
merely  pretenders  to  the  name  of  Christian  schools  and  tem- 
ples. The  whole  world  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  wicked 
one  ;  the  true  God  that  men  worshij)  is  not  the  God  they 
mean  to  worship.  There  is  another  and  a  greater  God  still  in 
reserve  for  better  men,  and  a  more  perfect  social  system.  We 
cannot  love  or  respect  the  God  of  men,  whose  notions  of  right 
and  wrong  we  despise. 


A    DIALOGUE    BETWEEN    THE   SHADE    OF 
SOCRATES  AND  A  RADICAL. 

Socrates. — And  so  you  think,  if  the  people  made  the  laws, 
all  would  be  well  ? 

Radical.— I  do. 

& — Does  it  require  knowledge  oi  ignorance  to  make  good 
laws? 

R, — Knowledge,  to  be  sure. 

S. — What  sort  of  knowledge  ? 

R. — Every  sort,  I  suppose. 

S. — And  you  think  the  people  possess  every  sort  of  know- 
ledge ? 

R. — No;  they  are  very  ignorant. 

S. — Then  the  majority  of  the  people,  not  being  possessed  of 
this  knowledge,  cannot  use  it  ? 

R. — But  they  can  choose  a  man  who  has  it,  to  represent 
them. 

S. — But  I  suppose  they  will  dictate  to  this  man  what  to  do, 
and  in  this  case  it  will  be  ignorance  dictating  to  knowledge? 

R.—lt  looks  like  it. 

S. — Let  us  look  at  it  again.  There  are  two  species  of  know- 
ledge—intellectual and  moral.  The  Jlrst  consists  of  learning, 
or  science  \  the  secotut  is  merely  a  seuse  of  right  and  wrong  in 
moral  actions.     Which  of  these  is  most  common  ? 

i?»— The  latt«,  I  judge ;  it  ia  almost  imiversal  i  every  Ben» 
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sitive  being  receives  it  by  instinet,  without  the  discipline  of 
schook  and  colleges. 

^.— Well :  the  people  possibly  may  have  this  moral  know- 
ledge, without  ha\ing  the  intellectual  knowledge  ? 

li. — I  believe  they  have. 

.5'. — With  this  moral  knowledge,  then,  they  may  safely  act 
the  part  of  dictators  or  legislators  ? 

/('. — I  think  so. 

.^. — But  what  sort  of  legislation  would  it  be  which  originated 
in  moral  discernment  ?  Would  it  be  moral  legislation,  or  com- 
mercial and  trading,  protocol  and  scheming,  legislation  ? 

JR. — ]MoTal  legislation,  I  believe. 

S. — Moral,  only ;  then  there  ought  to  be  a  distinction  drawTi 
between  the  moral  legislation  of  the  people,  and  the  intellec- 
tual legislation  of  the  experienced  ? 

R. — Perhaps  it  would  be  better. 

S. — But  which  of  the  two  is  greatest  ? 

a. — The  moral,  in  my  opinion. 

S. — The  moral,  certainly.  The  foundation  then  should  be 
laid  in  tlie  moral  sense  of  the  people,  and  the  superstructure 
should  be  raised  by  the  skilled  and  the  experienced  ? 

IL — I  think  so, 

5. — Why  then  should  the  people  trouble  themselves  about 
this  or  that  intellectual  measure, — the  effect  of  which  they  can 
know  nothing  of?  There  is  only  one  act  of  legislation  which  the 
people  can  pass  as  a  body,  and  that  is  an  act  by  which  society 
is  reconstituted  upon  the  principles  of  social  equality  and  uni- 
versal fraternit}'.  If  this  foundation  be  laid  and  preserved, 
legislators  will  have  little  to  do,  and  in  doing  that  little  they 
can  do  no  harm  to  a  well-disciplined,  thinking,  industrious, 
cleanl^^,  sober,  and  cheerful  people. 

7i. — It  is  very  true.  I  think  we  troiible  our  heads  about  too 
many  things,  we  are  quite  confounded,  and  every  day  increases 
the  confusion.  I  see  now  what  you  have  ahvays  told  me,  but  I 
ne\'er  could  understand,  that  it  is  not  the  intellectual,  but  the 
moral  principle,  that  can  do  us  any  good.  If  intellect  is  to 
save  us,  the  popular  sovereiguty  would  be  our  ruin  ;  but,  if  the 
moral  sense  is  to  save  us,  popular  sovereignty  may  prove  a 
blessing.  But  it  can  onlj-  be  a  blessing  by  the  people  confining 
their  legislative  propensities  to  the  fundamental  moral  prin- 
ciples of  law,  for,  if  ever  they  enter  into  the  complex  details, 
we  look  in  vain  for  repose  to  our  agitated  population. 

S. — The  people  then  would  become  a  church  or  a  moral 
association,  and  in  this  church  the  state  would  act  according  to 
the  fixed  and  eternal  law  of  social  equality  ;  which  law  of  social 
equality  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  hereditary  priAileges, 
private  appropriations  of  land,  monopolies,  and  other  plundering 
arts,  by  which  tlie  people  are  deprived  of  their  rights.  This  is  as 
much  as  can  be  done  in  this  world  by  law,  and  if  men  were  well 
educated,  and  trained  to  industr}-,  and  a  high  sense  of  honour, 
individual  discretion  would  finish  what  the  law  had  begun.  You 
confound  yourselves  and  divide  3'our  ranks  by  your  political 
economj',  j-our  currenc}'',  your  ballot,  and  your  other  nonsense. 
Teach  the  people  that  one  moral  act  is  all  that  they  ought  to 
pass,  and  then  they  may  sit  do\n\  and  rejoice  in  the  deliverance 
of  themselves  and  their  children.  Plato  and  Christ  have  both 
taught  this  great  truth.  I  taught  Plato,  You  will  find  no 
better  teachers  than  we  three. 

i?. — I  believe  not,  you  are  generally  esteemed  the  wisest  and 
the  best  of  men,  but  are  not  well  understood. 
■  S. — We  spoke  darkly,  from  necessity.  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  times  in  which  we  lived.  You,  in  this  age  of  freedom,  can- 
not understand  the  influence  which  compelled  us  to  act  as  we 
did.  It  was  the  purpose  of  Providence  that  it  should  be  so  ; 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  age  is  his  agent  for  compelling  men  to  ful- 
fil his  designs.  You  are  more  free; — and  there  is  a  change 
coming  upon  the  public  mind,  of  a  moral  character;  if  properly 
directed,  it  will  produce  great  good ;  but  if  you  go  back  to  the 
intellect,  study  minor  details,  and  forget  the  principle,  you  will 
die  as  you  ha\e  lived,  murmm-ing  and  growling,  abusing  and 
censuring,  and  vexing  yourselves  more  than  your  opponents.— 
(Shade  disappears.) 

li. — The  old  gentleman  is  right,  he  has  given  me  manj'  a 
good  lesson  since  I  was  in  the  habit  of  being  visited  by  his 
spirit.    But  what  is  the  use  of  it  ?   I  c.innot  convey  this  simple 


unlettered  wisdom  into  the  public  mind,  which  is  at  present 
charmed  l)y  the  serpent,  and  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  of  know- 
ledge, which  it  was  told  us  at  the  verj'  creation  would  be  our 
ruin.  I  believe  it,  and  see  it  now  in  a  new  light.  This  tree 
of  knowledge  will  be  the  curse  of  the  people  ;  it  is  the  tree  of 
life  alone  that  can  save  them,  but  that  is  guarded  by  the  che- 
rubim. Who  are  those  cherubim  ?  I  will  ask  the  old  gentle- 
man the  next  time  I  see  him. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Theocratist.— "  We  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  letter 
of  a  Theocratist,  and  also  with  the  accompanying  periodical. 
We  shall  feel  obliged  to  him  if  he  send  us  the  remaining  num- 
bers. His  final  object  and  ours  are  identically  the  same,  lue 
believe.  Our  opinion  of  the  means  may  differ.  Jf  hoivever, 
there  be  something  in  us  offensive  to  him,  he  ought  to  remember 
that  we  also  have  feelings  which  may  be  offended  in  like  man- 
ner. Noio  that  which  most  offends  our  feelings  in  him  is  the 
apparent  fleshliness  of  his  creed  respecting  the  person  of  Christ. 
Our  own  idea  of  the  Son  of  God  is,  that  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  the  Church.  Our  correspondent  hankers  after  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  has  disappeared  long  ago,  and  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  has  no 
existence  ;  but  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Church  is  always  pre- 
sent, either  in  a  stale  of  humiliation  or  exaltation.  During 
the  great  apostacy  of  the  Churcb,  the  Son  fuis  been  crucified. 
During  the  dark  ages  the  Sun  has  been  darkened,  and  the 
Moon,  that  is,  the  Church,  has  been  turned  into  blood;  but  the 
Son  of  God  in  the  Church  will  rise  again,  and  redeem  the 
Church,  according  to  the  promise.  We  suspect  our  correspondent 
is  rather  more  Jewish  in  his  creed  than  we  are  ;  he  forgets  the 
mystery  of  types,  which  are  employed  in  the  old  Jewish  Church 
to  signify  universal  truths.  He  is  mistaking  a  type  for  a  sub- 
stanee.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  last  of  the  Jewish  types.  He 
prefigured  the  So7i  of  God.  But  as  it  was  visual  in  the  law  to 
talk  of  the  sacrifices,  atonements,  and  types,  as  if  Ihey  were  the 
real  substa?tce,  that  the  people  might  know  no  more  than  u-as 
intended  to  be  doled  out  to  the  age  for  the  time  being,  so  also 
the  Apostles  spoke  of  Christ  as  the  final  substance,  though 
Christ  and  the  Spirit  spoke  of  another  coming,  in  language 
even  less  mystical  t/ian  was  employed  to  predict  the  first  coming. 
The  whole  Church,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Protestant,  errs  in  this 
one  point — in  mistaking  the  type  for  the  substance,  and  trust- 
ing to  an  arm  of  flesh.  //  is  vain  for  our  correspondent  to 
attempt  to  bring  us  back  to  the  flesh,  now  that  we  have  embraced 
the  spirit.  We  do  not  reject  the  mission  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles.  We  have  the  highest  respect  for  them ;  but  we  can- 
not suffer  ourselves  to  be  so  far  deluded  as  to  regard  any  fleshly 
sacrifice,  whether  of  lambs,  goats,  or  man,  or  God-man,  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  great  and  only  sacrifice  for  sin,  which  is  to  be 
performed  in  the  heart  by  the  crucifixion  of  self. 

The  Association  our  Correspondent  speaks  of  is  neither 
for  him  nor  for  us.  The  time  fias  not  yet  come  for  a  union 
capable  of  acting  with  efficiency.  The  people  must  be  humbled, 
and  disgusted,  and  disappointed,  still  more.  They  must  "  rage 
and  imagine  a  vain  thing''"'  for  a  little  longer.  They  are  as  yet 
too  confident  of  the  utility  of  political  schemes.  We  hope  our 
Correspondent  will  think  seriously  on  what  we  have  written, 
as  we  consider  him  to  be  in  advance  of  the  Church,  and  only 
wonder  that  he  does  not  follow  the  advice  of  the  Sjiirit,  "  Covie 
out  of  her,  my  people,  and  be  not  ye  partakers  of  her  sins.''"'  Let 
him  also  know  that  we  also  believe  in  ^'' God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,'''' \,  e,  in  the  body  of  Christ,  [or  the  universal  Church — 
a  God  "  who  is  with  us  always."  But  a  God  who  goes  away 
and  leaves  us,  is  not  exactly  suitable  for  our  necessities.  Who 
is  it  that  leaveth  the  sheep  tchen  the  wolf  comethi — the  true 
shepherd,  or  the  hireling? 

C.  L.,  on  education,  next  week. 

The  article  on  Love,  by  a  lady,  we  suppose,  we  will  use  in  a 
mere  amorous  number  than  the  present. 

Alienus.— Tfc  will  goon  and  sketch  the  outline,  whatever  be 
the  consequence, 
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TWIN  IDEAS. 

But  I  have  lived,  and  have  not  lived  in  vain. 
My  mind  mnj  lose  its  force,  my  blood  its  fire. 
And  my  frame  perish,  even  in  conquering  pain, 
But  there  is  that  within  me  wliich  shall  tire 
Torture  and  time,,  and  breathe  when  I  expire. 
Something  unearthly,  which  they  dream  not  of. 
Like  the  remembered  tone  of  a  mute  lyre. 
Shall  on  their  softened  spirits  sink  and  move, 
In  hearts  all  rocky  now,  the  late  remorse  of  love. 

Byron. 

HiTHSRTO  we  have  talked  of  a  system  ;  might  it  not  be  pru- 
dent to  pause  awhile,  and  consider  whether  no  system  might  not 
be  better  ?  The  latter  seems  the  more  probable  and  possible 
of  the  two.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  into  confusion,  but  it 
requires  exertion  of  mind  and  ))ody  to  produce  order.  It  is 
easy  to  fall ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  mount.  Evil  seems  to  come 
witliout  exertion ;  good  is  the  offspring  of  labour  and  per.se- 
verance.  The  weeds  cover  the  earth  of  their  o^vn  accord. 
Nature  is  exceedingly  bountiful  in  weeds.  It  is  only  the  skill 
and  the  wakeful  industry  of  the  husbandman,  which  make  the 
soil  productive  of  such  fruits  as  man  has  appropriated  to  him- 
self. Uncultivated  nature  is,  probably,  better  for  the  brutes  ; 
but  if  the  lord  of  creation  designs  to  fit  the  world  for  his  own 
special  enjoyment,  he  must  become  a  second  Author  of  Na- 
ture—the Son— the  subordinate  ruler  of  the  world. 

Is  it  better  that  the  Father  or  the  Son  should  reign ;  that 
Nature,  primary  Nature,  should  rule,  or  art,  i.  e.  secondary 
Nature,  bear  the  sway — or  may  tliere  be  a  compromise  between 
the  two,  and  how  can  that  compromise  be  made? 

Some  say,  let  us  banish  religious  discussion  from  all  public 
affairs!  We  say, — well,  banish  it!  do  banish  it!  We  should 
be  very  glad  indeed  to  see  religion  entirely  banished  from  pul)- 
lic  discussion.  It  is  not  a  subject  for  controversy.  It  is  for 
feeling,  it  is  for  the  heart ;  it  is  a  principle  if  life,  a  sort  of 
moral  respiration,  an  atmosphere  of  being.  It  is  not  a  thing 
to  fight  for,  like  a  piece  of  land,  or  a  cargo  of  merchandize. 
Drive  it  out  of  public  discussion,  that  is,  drive  it  into  the 
heart,_and  let  it  there  work  in  secret,  and  manifest  itself  mo- 
rally in  the  conduct.  That  is  all  we  seek.  We  ask  no  more. 
Drive  it  into  its  proper  element,  its  own  sanctuary,  and  do  not 
suffer  it  to  come  out  into  the  intellectual  arena  of  strife.  But 
if,  by  banishing  religious  controversy  from  public  affairs,  you 
mean  confining  it  to  private  and  social  affairs,  we  rather  doulit 
the  possibility  of  this  scheme,  and  the  utility  of  it  after  it  is 
accomplished.  Whut  is  public  justice  or  morality,  but  the 
outward  cx^hibition  of  an  inward  principle  of  religious  or 
moral  feeling  ?  If  men  are  at  variance  privately,  or  secretly, 
on  these  first  principles,  confusion  must  reign  outwardly  iii  so- 
ciety. One  party  complains,  and  demands  a  reason  for  offen- 
sive conduct ;  another  party,  in  reply,  gives  a  religious  reason — 
and  thus  the  controversy  is  necessarily  renewed. 

It  is  really  a  fact,  whether  men  perceive  it  or  not,  that  reli- 
gion and  sell-interest  arc  at  the  bottom  of  all  political  institu- 
tions. 

There  is  a  party  in  society,  of  curious  personal  experience, 


who,  not  knowing  what  a  religious  motive  is,  deny  its  existence, 
and  ascribe  all  profession  of  religion  to  hypocrisy.  This  party 
has  mixed  itself  up  largely  with  reform,  and  introduced  its  own 
peculiar  phraseology  into  the  language  of  Liberalism.  It  em- 
ploj's  the  selfish  argument  alone.  It  stirs  up  the  personal  inte- 
rest of  the  poor  to  assert  its  rights  agiiinst  the  self-interest  of 
the  rich.  It  disdains  the  religious  argument,  and  endeavours  to 
row  against  the  stream  of  public  feeling,  by  decrying  it  as 
hypocritical  or  knavish.  This  has  wofully  retarded  the  causa 
of  reform.  A  character  of  sensualism  has  been  attached  to 
the  party.  Its  opponents  have  taken  advantage  of  the  exclu- 
sive materialism  of  its  views,  to  depreciate  its  character  in  pub- 
lic estimation.  They  have  designated  it  as  grovelling,  base, 
unideal,  unpolished,  and  connected  it  with  revolution,  blood- 
shed, assas-sination,  and  every  species  of  disorder.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  a  slanderous  and  unmerited  reproach.  But  still  there  is 
a  substantial  reason  for  it.  There  is  its  exclusive  use  of  the 
selfish  argument,  and  the  recommendation  of  knowledge,  poli- 
tical knowledge,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  selfish  ends 
of  a  sensual  description.  These  selfish  ends  are  useful  ends, 
beyond  a  doubt.  Necessaries  for  the  body  are  the  first  cravings 
of  Nature.  All  men  feel  these  cravings.  Some  feel  these 
cravings  only ;  but  others  feel  them  in  common  with,  and  in 
subordination  to,  an  appetite  of  a  more  refined  and  ideal  cha- 
racter. These  latter  are  not  to  be  caught  by  the  political  bait 
alone;  and  they  have  natures  delicately  susceptible  of  impres- 
sion from  the  music  of  thought,  which  belongs  to  the  super- 
sensual  department  of  being.  Many  of  these  are  Reformers  at 
heart;  but,  not  satisfied  with  the  ostensible  character  of  its 
principal  agitators,  they  withhold  their  suffrage.* 

Thus  it  happens  that  liberalism  is  at  variance  with  itself;  but 
the  ultra  has  preferred  the  alliance  of  the  rough  and  unshaved, 
and,  in  so  doing,  it  has  preferred  the  minority  to  the  majority. 
We  have  long  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  portion  of  the  multi- 
tude belong  to  this  bearded  party  of  liberalism,  but  find  it  im- 
possible. We  have  tried  the  newspaper  standard,  but  it  is  imper- 
fect. A  daily  paper  starting  upon  ultra-liberal  principles,  of  the 
common  character,  is  a  certain  failure.  The  liberals  cannot,  or 
will  not,  support  a  daily  paper.  The  True  Sun  has  never  paid 
its  o^^^^  expences.  The  Conslitvtional  haA  a  circulation  of  less 
than  one  tliousand.  This,  however,  may  be  accounted  for  by 
tlie  povertv'  of  the  popular  party.  But  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  comparatively  small  circulation  of  ultra  weekly  papers, 
compared  to  those  which  they,  who  call  themselves  the  people, 
in  an  especial  manner  accuse  of  truckling  to  the  money-mongers 
and  shopkeepers?  Poverty  v.ill  not  account  satiLsfactorily  for 
this  circumstance,  for  we  do  not  even  find  them  in  the  coffee- 
houses, where  a  demand  would  be  sure  to  introduce  them. 

*  A  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  Borough,  ^^•e  o^erheard  one  work- 
ing man  ask  another  man  (who  had  come  out  of  his  shop  without 
his  coat)  for  whom  he  meant  to  give  his  vote.  "  I  don  t  know," 
said  the  other;  "  I  cannot  well  vote  for  any  other  than  Har- 
vey; but  though  he  is  a  very  clever  and  active  man,  I  do  not 
like  his  mind."  What  the  man  meant,  we  know  not ;  Init  evi- 
dently he  meant  a  something,  which  even  talent  and  liberalism 
could  not  supply. 
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The  personality  and  abuse  of  pobtical  controversy  will  for 
ever  prevent  the  possibility  of  bringing  it  to  a  close,  and  the 
Tories  have  a  peculiar  advantiige  over  their  opponents,  in  address- 
ing the  I'eligious  feeling  which  the  liljeral  part3'  might  with  great 
propriety  propitiate.  Moreo\er,  alUiough  a  Radical  jjaper  is 
not  more  ^^rulent  than  a  Tory  paper  of  its  own  level,  there 
is  a  peculiarity  about  Tory  virulence  which  we  have  never  seen 
pointed  out,  or  even  alluded  to,  which  forms  its  specific  distinc- 
i.ion,  when  compared  ^^•ith  its  countei-part.  There  is  a  humour, 
a  playfulness,  a  jocularity  about  it,  which  the  other  religiously 
abstains  from.  So,  that  if  you  were  about  to  draw  the  caricature 
of  a  Tory  and  a  Radical  editor  of  the  first-water,  you  would  na- 
turally give  the  former  a  jolly,  waggish,  pompous,  and  super- 
cilious, haughty,  tyrannical  air,  if  it  were  possible  to  combine 
all  these  features  in  a  single  outline  ;  whilst,  to  the  latter,  you 
would  adjudge  sternness,  gravity,  austerity,  implacability,  and 
\ituperativeness  of  the  highest  order.  If  we  are  correct  in  this 
draught  of  the  two  extremes  of  faction,  we  think  the  difference 
may  very  easily  be  traced  to  the  rejection  of  the  poetry  of 
thought  by  the  Liberals.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  this 
Js  not  a  poetic  age.  The  obser\ation  is  just,  and  there  may 
also  be  justice  in  the  remark — that  mere  i)oetry  is  of  little  use  ; 
but  mere  prose  is  etjually  useless.  There  is  a  taste  for  poetry 
(•we  do  not  mean  either  lilank  verse  or  rh^nne)  in  human  na- 
ture ;  it  is  as  universal  as  the  musical  appetite.  When  pure  and 
Bimple,  it  is  always  ensnaring,  and  when  intermarried  with  im- 
portant prosaic  truths,  it  not  only  enriches  the  latter,  but  im- 
prints them  on  the  memory,  by  enforcing  the  attention.  Now, 
poetry  is  essentially  musical ;  it  may  be  biting,  and  sometimes 
sarcastic,  and  even  harsh,  and  severe  to  excess,  but  it  must 
always  be  musical.  The  music  of  debate,  when  that  debate  is 
harsh  and  severe,  is  best  preserved  by  the  exhibition  of  good 
nature  or  jocularity,  faintly  perceivable  through  the  mist  of 
•vituperation.  This  is  seldom  or  never  seen  in  the  censures  of 
the  Liberals,  it  is  almost  always  discernible  in  those  of  their 
opponents.  Now,  this  music  is  not  only  a  religious  feeling  in 
itself,  but  it  is  almost  the  necessary  consequence  of  adopting 
the  religious  feeling  as  a  guide.  The  religious,  principle  is 
highly  poetical,  and  the  most  cultivated  minds  will  always  rally 
around  it.  It  is  the  "  sweet  home  "  to  which  the  wanderer 
letin-ns,  after  having  searched  in  vain  for  happiness  amid  the 
bustle  of  societj% 

How  easily  might  liberalitj-  and  reform  invest  themselves  in 
the  richest  robes  of  religious  and  poetic  thought !  They  ima- 
gine the3'  would  lose  by  this  procedure!  On  the  contrary,  they 
would  find  it  a  key  to  the  hearts  of  men.  The  religious  prin- 
ciple of  the  world  is  a  false  principle — its  Christianity  is  false — 
its  morality  is  false — its  faith  is  corrupt.  All  is  false  about  that 
very  bond  of  union  Avhieh  is  one  of  the  strongest  elements  of 
human  societj'. 

The  twin  ideas  we  are  comparing  are  the  persecution  of  religion 
generically  by  name,  and  the  persec\ition  of  the  false  specifically. 
When  the  former  plan  is  adopted,  there  is  a  stigma  imme- 
diately attached  to  it.     The  latter  is  the  most  politic,  and  the 
only  method  which  can  possibly  succeed. 

But  when  it  is  adopted,  how  should  it  act  ?  Does  the  true 
religious  feeling  necessarily  lead  to  a  system  of  society  ?  Can 
it  not  exist  independent  of  politics  ?  It  cannot.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  action.  It  reveals  itself,  when  genuine,  in  every  de- 
partment of  human  activitj- ;  Jirst,  in  the  domestic  circle,  the 
education  and  government  of  cliildren  ;  second,  |in  the  social 
relationships  of  life;  and  third,  in  the  universal  govemmcnt  of 
the  community.  A  man  cannot  be  religious  as  a  father,  and 
irreligious  as  a  public  officer.  If  so,  he  himself  is  a  knave,  and 
his  affairs  are  in  disorder.  But  may  not  true  religion  be  deve- 
loped in  the  heart,  and  yet  the  present  system  of  property  and 
private  intercourse  be  preserved  ?  No.  True  religion  condemns 
the  present  system  of  property  •,  and  were  it  generally  developed 
in  the  public  mind,  a  regeneration  would  very  speedily  take 
place  upon  equitable  ground.  But  would  it  be  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  reconstitute  society  upon  the  model  you  have  sug- 
gested in  the  Shepherd  ?  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  de- 
gree of  pure  religious  principle  imbibed ;  perfection  in  principle, 
will  lead  to  perfection  in  practice ;  but  any  deficiency  within, 
■will  reveal  itself  without.    AVe  do  not  pretend  to  determine  what 
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society  will  ultimately  accomplish,  or  how  much  pure  reform  it 
at  present  could  accomplish.  All  \ve  have  ever  aimed  at  is  the 
outline  of  ftie  pure  Christian  model.  We  think  it  very  easy  to 
determine  that  such  a  system  would  go^  as  far  as  we  ha\e  suggested. 
But  we  allow  that  it  is  rather  too  fanatical  a  hope  to  anticipate 
a  complete  realization  of  a  Christian  policy,  more  especially  at 
a  time  when  priestcraft  has  succeeded  in  obliterating  almost 
every  vestige  of  its  master's  simple  doctrine.  But  in  reviving  the 
knowledge  of  Christ's  doctrine,  we  are  putting  a  weapon  into 
the  hands  of  the  poor,  which  will  be  of  more  real  service  to 
them  than  their  present  prosaic  denunciations  of  political  ven- 
geance, and  the  zoological  growlings  of  their  infuriated  and 
unpolished  disaffection.  We  would  show  tliem  how  to  make 
war  with  their  oppressors  in  a  more  effectual  and  systematic 
manner,  by  refening  to  a  common  and  simple  standard  of 
acknowledged  authority,  and  by  insisting,  either  upon  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Christian  law,  or  a  renunciatiou  of  the  Christian 
name  by  their  opponents. 

This  would  reduce  the  great  public  controversy-  within  a  small 
compass.  It  would  collect  the  scattered  leaves  of  sybilism.  All 
the  people  would  understand  the  true  object  of  both  parties, 
and  the  object  of  discussion  would  be  the  simple  question, 
whether  is  the  selfish  and  wealth-grasping  system,  or  the  social 
an-J.  wealth-diffusing  system,  the  system  of  Chiist  and  the  gos- 
pel of  glad  tidings  to  the  poor  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  present  mock  Christians  would  be  shamed,  and  thousands 
would  be  convinced  hy  the  religious  argument,  whom  no  selfish 
considerations  of  a  pecuniary  or  sensual  character  could  erer 
induce  to  listen  to,  or  treat  with  common  resjicct,  a  mere  prosaic 
or  political  doctrine. 

It  is  a  strange  infatuation  which  has  seized  the  modem  no\ices 
in  philosophy  that  the  religious  argument  is  an  impractical 
mode  of  proceeding  to  regenerate  or  amelioiate  society.  This 
is  a  wide  departure  from  tnith.  The  ^iew  which  we  have  taken 
of  it  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  a  sufficient  confutation  of 
the  erroneous  notion.  But  if  j-ou  want  corroboration,  we  send 
you  to  the  Liberals  and  the  Radicals,  to  their  newspapers  and 
their  i)ublic  associations  ;  to  their  plans,  their  opinions,  their 
notions,  their  contrariety  of  movements — a  whirlwind  of  action 
by  no  means  difficiilt  to  control,  by  the  sjiirit  which  directs  the 
storm.  Ask  all  these  parties  what  is  the  standard  they  appeal  to  ? 
thej^  say  the  people.  Well,  what  is  the  people  ?  is  it  the  party 
which  broke  down  Mr.  Bell's  hustings  at  Coventry,  or  the  party 
which  ;oted  for  his  retiunr  ?  There  is  no  people.  The  people, 
as  an  active  speaking  body,  is  not  yet  formed.  "  But  we  M-ant  to 
form  them,"  say  the  Radicals,  "and  for  this  reason  we  claim 
universal  suftrage."  "  Well,  very  good ;  but  is  that  an  inspiring 
theme?  do  j'ou  find  it  very  electrifying .^"  "Not  very."  It  is 
too  sensual  ;  it  is  pure  prose  ;  it  is  deficient  in  feeling,  and 
yet  it  is  the  only  theme  of  a  universal  character,  to  which  the 
Radical  musicians  ever  tune  their  pipes,  ft  cannot  array  or 
rally  the  people.  It  never  can  form  the  people.  But  supposing 
it  to  succeed,  what  next  ?  You  must  teach  the  people  what  to 
do,  and  that  is  merely  what  we  think  it  prudent  to  tell  them  at 
present,  to  arrange  themselves  on  the  side  of  true  Christianity, 
and  with  ,'?ijirit  to  attack  the  false.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  any  other  mode  of  procedure  of  a  practical  nature. 
It  would  cut  the  old  world  to  the  verj'  quick.  The  old  world 
may  recover  from  any  other  wound  but  this.  It  is  the  death 
blow  of  Satan's  kingdom,  when  the  people  arrange  themselves 
on  the  side  of  Christ,  and  claim  in  Christ's  name  the  government 
of  the  world.  The  present  gericration  of  materialists  have  in 
their  wisdom  adopted  other  views,  1)ut  the  children  will  find  out 
the  mistake  of  their  fathers,  who  will  go  down  to  their  graves, 
in  disappointment,  the  victims  of  their  owa  miscalculations. 

EDUCATION  PRACTICALLY   CONSIDERED. 

BEING   THE  SEfJUAL   TO 

"  EDUCATION  IDEALLY  ENGENDERED." 

By  moving  the  lowest  part  of  a  mass  we  mo\  e  the  whole  ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  operate  on  the  higher  strata 
without  penetrating  to  the  bottom. 

By  applying  to  the  lowest  sonditioned  human  beings  (that  is 
to  say,  the  immoral  and  the  lazy)  progi-essive  plans  of  education, 
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ou  force  a  movement,  on  the  part  of  all  classes  superior  to  the 
lowest,  which  by  persuasion  or  moral  appeal  would  never  be 
accomplished.  When  "the  peasivnt's  toe  conies  so  near  the 
courtier's  heel  as  to  gall  his  kibe,"  he  will  move  forwards,  but 
not  tin  then.  Thus  a  national  movement  may  result  from  indi- 
vidual bej;inning.-<. 

They  who  have  power  are  fearful  of  losir.g  it  by  any 
movement,  progressive  or  letrogade.  They  act  as  cautiously  as 
a  man  carrying  in  a  crowded  street  a  shallow  dish  brimfuU  of 
milk  to  his  starving  children.  Even  the  slightest  concussion 
makes  him  a  loser. 

They  who  have  no  power  are  likewise  the  ignorant,  who 
know  not  how  to  attain  it,  though  they  have  as  Strong  a  will ; 
supposing  that  in  worldly  power  alone  is  the  desirable  good. 
Both  jKirties,  it  is  true,  are  eqiii-distant  from  tlie  source  of  real 
education  ;  and  the  movement  must  not  be  ex])ected  to  origi- 
nate with  either  as  a  class.  It  is  therefore  vain  to  project 
joint-stock  efforts  cither  of  money  or  minds.  The  former  is 
attracted  by  the  profit  to  the  subversion  of  moral  progress.  The 
moral  mind,  alas !  exists  not  in  sufficient  force,  for  that  is  in 
fact  the  result  we  have  now  merely  in  hope.  From  a  few  indi- 
viduals only,  as  in  all  ages  when  real  progression  has  ensued, 
can  we  rationally  expect  any  actual  advance  in  education. 

Any  practical  plan  for  immediate  application  will  conse- 
quently be  limited  to  such  amount  of  money  as  benevolent  in- 
dividuals can  singly  apply  ;  and  to  such  number  of  pupils  as  the 
few  devoted  and  talented  teachei"s,  which  the  commercial  spirit 
does  not  involve  in  its  soul-destroying  vortex,  can  reasonably  and 
justly  undertake.  These  are  the  two  great  difficidties  to  be  over- 
come, but  the  latter  is  by  far  tlie  greatest  of  all.  Compared  to 
the  apathy  of  monied  men  or  women,  the  disregard  of  the  public, 
the  intrigues  of  politics,  the  drawback  of  sectarianism,  or  any 
other  deadening  influence,  the  want  of  the  real  teacher,  abound- 
ing in  love,  and  light,  and  energy,  is  the  master  defect.  He  is 
the  great  imknown,  which  the  manufacturing  notions  of  modem 
popular  philosophy,  with  all  wealth  and  science  to  boot,  cannot 
ever  hope  to  draw  forth. 

Under  these  considerations  the  realization  of  the  subject  would 
be  a  sort  of  Missionary  or  "Camp  School."  An  actual  exam- 
ple of  self-denial  and  imiversal  good — tendency,  moving,  as  ne- 
cessary or  convenient,  from  place  to  place,  as  fost  as  a  progres- 
sive foundation  had  been  laid  in  any  neighbourhood;  so  that 
by  small  means  much  good  seed  should  be  sown. 

Suppose  the  teacher  or  teachers  ready,  the  shepherd  prepared 
to  lay  diiwn  his  life  for  the  sheep,  and  of  duly  qualified  intel- 
lectual and  physical  ciipability,  a  moderately  sized  house  may 

be  taken  with  at  least acres  of  land.  To  the  building  should 

be  addefl  tempomry  wooden  rooms  of  large  dimensions,  a  sort  of 
long  tent,  erected  over  a  gi-avelly  dry  spot,  sufficient  to  accomo- 
date all  the  inmates  in  hammocks  at  night,  and  to  serve  for 
general  purposes  in  the  day  time,  after  the  manner  of  Captain 
Brenton's  asylum.  Almost  every  article  of  consumj^tion  being 
produced  or  made,  within  the  institution,  in  the  simplest  manner, 
economy  would  be  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent 

Of  mere  intellect  there  is  perhaps  enough  already  in  every 
«tage  of  society ;  at  all  events  no  apprehension  need  be  enter- 
tained on  that  account.  The  jprimarij  object,  therefore,  is,  by  the 
influence  of  love  and  truth,  to  let  be  developed  in  each  pupil,  a 
conscious  re-union  between  him  and  the  re-imiting  power,  to 
lay  firmly  the  foundation  of  virtue,  not  in  mere  words,  but  in 
the  actual  living  existence  of  each  one.  The  secondary  object 
is  to  carry  on  the  education  of  the  outward  faculties,  as  well  the 
senses  and  organs  in  themselves,  as  in  connexioii  wth  some 
work  of  the  most  extreme  utility,  such  as  agriculture,  gardening, 
caq)entry,  implement  making,  and  the  like. 

Though  such  minutiae  need  not  be  discussed  here,  it  may  be 
observed  that  for  each  pupil  to  be  engaged  exclusively'  one 
hour  per  day  in  the  firet  object,  from  one  to  four  houi-s,  accord- 
ing to  age  and  other  circumstances,  given  to  intellectual  pursuits, 
the  remainder  to  various  manipulations  and  amusements,  appears 
an  arrangement  which  would  enable  one  principal  teacher, 
with  several  subordinates,  desirous  of  further  improvement  in 
their  own  being,  to  operate  most  effectively  on  any  given  mass 
of  ignorance  or  wayward  disposition.  As  the  latter  description 
of  youth  requires  to  be  placed  in  a  mental  atmosphere,  supersa- 


turated, if  possible,  with  moral  life,  an  excess  of  immorality 
would  endanger  the  whole  affair. 

Another  reason  for  having  a  moveable  exemphir  school  is 
that  after  a  few  years  spade  labour,  with  the  produce  consumed 
on  the  spot,  and  the  manure  remaining,  the  land  would  bo 
brought  to  as  high  a  state  of  jnoduction  as  could,  under  the  oi- 
dinary  systems,  be  afterwards  kept  up.  From  this  source  alonu 
constant  profitable  employment  is  found  for  the  scholars,  of 
whatevcrage  or  capability  ;  and  theirpresencebecomesaphysic.il 
and  moral  blessing  wherever  they  may  pitch  their  tent.  Of  course! 
any  external  modification  of  the  idea  could  be  eft'ected,  suitablu 
to  the  views  of  parents  or  patrons.  All  that  I  assert  a  necessit  j» 
for  is  the  presence  of  one  concentred  and  centralizing  mind, 
yielded  willingly  and  sacrificially  up  to  tlie  good  work  ;  and 
for  at  least  one  establishment  where  the  poorest  and  the  vilest 
shall  not  be  excluded.  Mind  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  mind 
is  developed  ;  and  the  brick  and  mortar  ari'angements,  though 
not  to  be  neglected,  are  very  subordinate. 

If  the  governm.ent  could  pre-select  those  who  without  sonie 
interference  ^vill  inevitably  fall  into  the  criniinal  class,  it  would 
certainly  be  advantageous  to  the  nation  to  pay  for  such  preven-- 
tion.  And  although  Britons  are  not  born  and  brought  up  in 
strictly  defined  castes  and  occupations,  like  some  Asiatics,  thereS 
is  considerable  approximation  to  that  condition.  The  son  suc- 
ceeds the  father  for  many  generations  in  similar  employment  - 
and  that  parish  police  must  be  very  unobservant  who  could  no^ 
point  out  clustres  of  families  wherein  neither  integiit.y  nor  in- 
dustry is  acknowledged,  but  whose  youthful  members  ;ire  sure 
hereafter  to  prey  on  the  morals  of  society  in  some  mode  or  other. 

An  education  which  by  such  uncomplex  means  could  secure, 
in  patient  submission  to  the  eternal  law  of  human  being,  these 
enumerated  gi-and  objects  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  development  of 
the  living  conscious  moral  sense,  and  handicraft  energy  :  actual 
god-love,  and  practical  neighbour  love,-  working  constantly  to^ 
gether  in  intellectual  clearness,  would  do  much  towards  placing 
poverty  in  a  new  position,  at  once  gratifving  to  the  benevolent 
heart,  blissful  in  result  to  each  pupiPs  being,  and,  it  is  hoped, 
in  harmony  with  the  inward  progress  of  human  redemption. 

C.  L. 


THE  SATAN  OF  THE  POETS  AND  THE  PRIESTS, 

COMPARED  WITH  THE 

SATAN   OF    NATURK. 


In  our  first  number  we  alluded,  ej»  passanf,  to  the  Satan  of 
Hcraud,  in  his  "  Descent  into  Hell,"  and  other  Poems.  Th6 
observation  was  i-ather  vague,  or  indefinite,  and  it  was  a  mere 
accident  which  prevented  us  from  enlarging  upon  it  at  the  time. 
The  subject  is  important ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible,  in  the 
present  state  of  oiu-  language,  and  popular  theology,  to  allude 
to  it  ^nthout  mystery  and  offence.  The  phrase  which  is  coth 
ployed  bj'  one  mind,  with  a  consistent  meaning,  is  received  bj- 
another  as  a  positive  absurdity,  merely  because  the  latter  wante 
the  expletives,  ^\•iih  which  the  former  supplies  the  defects  of 
language.  A  note  in  a  corresjwndent's  letter,  received  by  us  a 
a  few  days  ago,  upon  this  subject,  is  perhaps  more  indefinite 
and  unmeaning  to  the  general  reader  than  any  form  of  ex-pres- 
sion  we  have  ever  used.  "  The  Satan  of  Heraud  ia  intellectual 
liberty,  versus  moral."  We  believe  the  \vriter  means  that  the 
intellect  is  not  in  its  proper  element  when  free,  or  master,  but 
when  subject  as  a  servant  to  the  moral  principle.  This  is  trae 
enough,  intellect  is  inferior ;  but,  when  intellect  and  morality  of 
the  first  order  are  separated,  it  is  difficult  to  imaaine  which  of  the 
two  is  most  devilish ;  and,  when  they  are  united,  they  are  one.  and 
the  intellect  rejoices  in  its  subjection.  In  supposing,  therefore, 
a  controversy  between  the  representative  of  heau  ideal  orders 
of  intelligence  and  morality,  we  must  give  an  inferior  degree  of 
intelligence  to  the  foniier,  for  the  highest  order  of  intelligence 
loses  itself  in  the  liighest  order  of  morality,  and  never  would 
oppose  the  moral  supremacy.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  Mes- 
siah of  the  poets  ought  to  be  superior  in  reason  to  the  Satan  of 
the  poets.  Ha\e  the  poets  made  him  so  ?  No ;  and  where  he 
fails,  is  in  a  deficiency  in  the  moral  principle.  In  other  wordg, 
the  poets  have  only  been  able  to  give  the  nctory  in  argument 
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(not  gunpowder  and  steel,  like  Milton's  \-ulgar  war  in  heaven) 
to  the  Messiah,  hy  divesting  the  Messiah  of  a  portion  of  his 
moral  perfection,  and  making  him  a  tjTant.  They  could  not 
help  it,  the  muse  would  have  struck,  rather  than  given  a  tlif- 
ferent  result  upon  the  false  theological  principles  they  assumed. 
Satan  is  supposed  to  be  a  beau  ideal  of  something.  He 
is  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  That  profession  is  evil. 
What  is  the  evil  ?  Pray,  what  is  the  evil  which  this  eminent 
actor,  "  by  merit  raised  to  his  bad  eminence,"  professes.  We 
fiuspect  it  is  hate,  the  negative  of  love,  which  is  God.  Hatred 
is  the  Satan  of  Nature.  Love  is  the  God  of  Nature.  Is  there 
love  in  unrelenting  cruelty  ? 

"We  regard  the  two  Deities  as  the  exact  counterpails  of  the 
chemical,  positive  and  negative  forces,  which  pervade  all 
inanimate  nature ;  and  of  the  moral,  positive  and  negative 
affections  which  pervade  all  animate  nature.  Satafl  is  to  God, 
what  an  alkali  is  to  an  acid,  or  hatred  to  love,  or  prejudice  to 
charity.  There  is  neither  good  nor  evil  in  either  essentially, 
but  only  relatively.  If  love  produces  pleasurable  sensations, 
it  is  good  to  him  who  enjoys  them.  He  who  feels  the  pleasure, 
feels  God  within  him,  blesses  God  for  his  bounty,  and  expa- 
tiates on  his  goodness ;  but  that  very  love  which  he  feels,  may 
be  the  means  of  tormenting  a  fellow-creature,  who,  through 
the  atmosphere  of  his  ovm  feelings,  not  more  selfish  than  the 
other's,  ascribes  the  love,  the  hated  love,5to  witchcraft  and  the 
devil.     There  is  virtue  in  hating  evil. 

In  the  two  polar  principles  of  Xatnre,  one  is  alwayi  supposed 
to  be  more  active  than  the  other ;  therefore,  one  is  called  posi- 
tive, another  negative.  It  is  not  really  so.  But  it  seems  to 
be  necessary  so  to  represent  them.  One  thing  is  clear,  they 
cannot  act  alone.  Were  there  no  creation,  we  might  suppose 
there  was  no  Satan.  That  is  no  opposition  principle,  for  the 
Deity  would  be  at  rest,  and  the  Satan  which  originates  in  the 
creative  power  would  be  still.  But  as  soon  as  a  creation  ap- 
pears, and  sepai-ate  individuals  are  produced,  Satan  must  be- 
gin to  work.  The  two  selves  can  only  have  intercourse  by 
means  of  Satan.  Whenever  the  one  is  broken  Satan  appears. 
Satan  is  one  self  looking  at  another  self.  If  the  two  selves  do 
not  fully  understand  each  other,  and  if  the  moving  principles 
within  are  different,  alienation  is  the  necessary  consequence. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  satanic  nature,  and  there  is  no  end 
to  its  variations.  Satan,  therefore,  is  the  representative  of  the 
selfish  principle.  But,  as  selfishness  fights  vdth  selfishness,  so 
Satan  fights  with  Satan  ;  in  other  words,  he  leads  both  armies 
to  the  contest.  Satan,  therefore,  is  a  divided  power,  whose  ten 
dency  is  to  destroj"^  itself. 

Being  divided,  he  must  needs  have  a  double  personification, 
and  here  it  is  where  the  grand  secret  of  Nature,  and  the  failure 
of  the  poets  and  the  priests,  lies  ;  namel}',  in  the  double  per- 
sonification. Satan  is  the  leader  of  both  opposing  selves.  If 
two  parties  claim  each  a  right,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
party,  both  parties  are  satanic.  But  each  calls  his  own  leader 
God,  and  his  enemy's  leader  Satan  ;  just  as  he  calls  his  fellow- 
soldiers  friends,  and  his  opponents  enemies.  Out  of  one  uni- 
vereal  Deity,  therefore,  necessarily  arise  two  divinities,  God 
and  Satan. 

Did  men  understand  and  love  each  other,  these  two  would 
become  one. 

The  God  of  this  world,  or  evil,  is  Satan — or  God  divided. 
The  God  of  the  world  to  come,  or  good,  is  God— or  Satan 
united. 

To  oppose  the  universal  God  to  Satan,  therefore,  is  an  im- 
possibility. The  God  who  is  opposed  to  Satan  by  the  poets 
and  theologians,  is  Satan  himself  in  his  dexter  character.  Their 
Satan  is  his  sinister  character.  The  Father,  Son,  and  Satan  of 
Milton,  are  only  one  Satan,  in  several  characters. 

"  Son,  thou  in  whom  my  glory  I  behold 
In  full  resplendence,  heir  of  all  my  might. 
Nearly  it  now  concerns  us  to  be  sure 
Of  our  omnipotence  -,  and  irith  what  arms 
We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim 
Of  Deity  or  empire.     Such  a  foe 
Is  rising,  who  intends  to  erect  his  throne, 
Equal  to  ours,  throughout  the  spacious  North,"  &c. 


Milton  did  not  intend  this  to  be  Satanic,  but  he  could  not  help 
it.  Mind  would  not  otherwise  delineate  a  party  god,  for  a 
part}'  god  is  a  Satan.  Hence  the  failure  of  Paradise  Lost,  in 
attempting  to  "  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  upon  the 
principles  of  scholastic  theologv*.  The  Deity  of  Milton  is  a 
partizan.  The  Son  is  a  simpleton,  with  royal  power.  Satan  is 
a  xlesperado,  of  imperturbable  courage,  full  of  cunning  and 
resolute  daring,  but  destitute  of  \^^t  to  defend,  by  argument, 
his  own  cause.  Milton  seems  to  have  been  afraid  to  suffer 
God  and  the  Devil  to  contend  by  reason,  the  only  legitimate 
mode  of  controversy  to  be  adopted  by  such  superlative  intelli- 
gences ;  he  therefore  settles  the  dispute  with  steel,  powder,  and 
shot,  and  makes  the  rebel  angels  tear  up  mountains  by  the 
roots,  and  hurl  them  with  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  their  in- 
vulnerable opponents.  This  is  exceedingly  heathenish,  and 
vulgar  in  conception,  totally  unworthy  of  the  power  of  mind 
and  beauty  of  diction,  which  will  always  rank  the  "  Paradise 
Lost"  amongst  the  Pagan  poems  of  the  very  highest  excel- 
lence. 

All  the  poets  have  failed  in  their  Satans;  but,  more  espe- 
cially have  they  failed  in  their  Messiahs,  when  contending  vnth 
Satan.  It  is  not  from  want  of  ability  in  the  poet,  but  of 
liberty,  whether  intellectual  or  moral,  we  know  not.  There  is 
a  fear  discernible,  which  weakens  the  impression,  and  makes 
one  wish  that  the  character  had  either  never  been  attempted, 
or  dra\^Ti  with  the  force  and  vivacity  of  coloiiring  which  Nature 
has  really  given  to  the  original.  We  believe  no  man  ever 
read  a  dramatic  representation  of  Satan  and  the  Messiah,  whose 
imagination  did  not  infinitely  outstrip  the  poet's  utterance,  and 
shroud,  in  the  magnificence  of  his  own  conception,  the  paltry 
striplings  which  the  fear  of  public  censure  or  of  God's  avenging 
wrath,  had  clipped  and  cabbaged  in  the  poet's  mind,  till  the 
original  idea  was  so  horribly  distorted,  that  it  could  no  more 
be  called  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  muse,  but  the  bastard 
offspring  of  priestcraft  and  the  muse  in  a  parsonage.  Milton's 
Satan  is  merely  a  knight-errant ;  a  sort  of  Orlando  Furioso, 
without  the  chivalry  ;  a  madman,  dashing  out  his  ovra  brains ; 
a  fiend. — Klopstock's  is  worse,  for  with  Klopstock  there  is  re- 
demption from  hell ;  Abbadonna,  the  repentant  fiend,  is  received 
into  glory. 

"  ■       'Mid  eternal  gloom  had  God 

Far  from  himself  and  his  creation,  fixed 

Hell's  dismal  bounds ;  for  in  the  universe. 

That  theatre  of  mercy,  was  no  place 

For  woe  eternal  found.'''' 

This  is  very  reasonable.*  But  how,  in  this  theatre  of 
mercy,  such  an  incomgible  fiend  as  Satan,  who  committed  evil, 
con  amore,  regardless  of  the  eternal  punishment  which  followed 
it,  could  find  an  existence.  Can  only  be  made  known  by  the 
muse  in  canonicals.  It  is  evidently  not  natural.  It  is  some- 
thing like  Egyptian  sculpture ;  it  may  be  sublime,  but  it  is 
very  ridiculous. 

Heraud  is  more  spiritual,  and  therefore  preferable  in  our 
estimation.  Not  that  we  regard  the  Satan  and  Messiah  of 
Heraud  as  fully  brought  out,  but  there  is  something  lurking 
behind  the  curtain  of  speech,  whether  intended  by  the  poet  or 
not,  which  betokens  something  which  Milton's  slavish  fear  and 
scholastic  theology  was  afraid  to  reveal.  Thus  Satan  says  to 
Messiah: — 

Hell's  Majesty  obeys  the  Son  elect 

Of  the  eternal  universal  Sire, 

Then  wherefore  thine  alone.*  or  of  thy  sect  ? 

So  /  appeal  from  thee  to  Him  whose  fire 

Consumes  and  purifies  {and  why  not  me?) 

And  my  reward  for  services  require. 

Demand  my  guerdon  of  his  equity  I 

Where  is  sin's  strength  but  in  the  law?    Death's  sting 

But  in  sin's  being.'— Am  not  I  he 


*  That  is  to  say,  if  you  take  it  Tvithout  the  context ;  but  the 
hell  of  Klopstock,  although  out  of  the  universe,  is  a  real  place. 
This  is  a  most  singular  poetic  licence.  But  poets,  like  fools, 
are  privileged  characters,  although  like  fools,  especially  kings' 
fools,  they  teach  the  noblest  truths. 
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Who  am  of  Death  the  power  and  the  king  ? 
For  whose  sake  wreak  I  ceugeance  I    For  mine  own  ? 
They  wrong  not  me — /  want  no  worshipping  ! 
I  do  his  work,  a  rebel  to  liis  throne — 
For  whj'  ?  because  I  deign  not  to  confesB 
An  equal  my  superior — God  alone, 
^\'ho  made  me  what  I  am,  nor  more  nor  less, 
Him  1  adore,  the  invisible! — not  thee, 
The  visible  intelligence  express, 
The  Mediator  to  the  creatures.     He, 
J^'hen  hath  he  spoken  ?     Ilim  would  I  believe. 
But  laws  by  thee  repeated,  I  am  free 
To  obey  or  disobey,  reject,  receive. 
Even  as  it  likes  me.     Faith  is  for  the  slave : 
Free  souls  will  know,  endeavour,  and  achieve. 
♦  «•  •  * 

Then  why  my  suftering?  and  what  it's  source.' 

What  crime  to  be  like  God,  if  he  be  good  ? 

And  that  sought  I  by  reason  and  discourse, 

By  might  asserted,  and  in  battle  wooed. 

If  God  Ije  love,  would  not  his  love  attract 

All  creatures  to  himself,  well  understood? 

Oh !  my  desires  were  lofty  as  mine  act ! 

Supenial,  still  ascending,  to  attain 

The  highest  point  of  glory,  to  transact 

With  the  Invisible,  above  the  train 

Of  seraph  and  archangel,  ministries 

Sublime  and  great ;  vain  aspiration,  vain. 

Father  of  Spirits  I  mine  angelic  eyes 

Pined  to  behold  thee,  and  mine  ears  to  hear : 

Imp.itient  of  eternal  mysteries, 

I  rushed  into  the  Holiest!     What  found  there  ? 

No  God  of  Love,  but  a  consuming  fire, 

Wrath  terrible,  and  vengeance  most  severe! 

No  witness  of  his  love,  but  of  his  ire, 

I  look  in  vain  the  evidence  to  find 

Of  the  far  bruited  mercy  of  thy  Sire, 

His  justice  may  have  proof,  yet  the  stung  mind 

Doubts  of  the  justice  that  gave  being  to 

Creatures  for  death  and  misery  designed, 

Transitive  or  enduring — made  to  do 

And  sufl'er  wrong — the  populace  of  hell— • 

Who  sought  but  to  become  as  one  of  you— 

Demons  and  men ;  and  fell  even  as  I  fell ! 

What  Heraud  himself  thought  of  this,  we  know  not ;  but  in 
the  next  stanza  he  calls  it  an  insensate  plea,  and  sets  Messiah 
to  refiite  it.  We  shall  see  next  week  how  the  muse  assists 
him,  and  whether  she  be  dressed  in  her  pure  Grecian  robes,  or 
in  sacerdotal  garments.  What  the  reply  wants  in  force,  it 
makes  up  in  length.  The  peat  wrote  Satan's  speech  from  the 
heart;  the  Saviour's  came  from  the  head.  It  is  an  Alexandrine 
line,  a  wounded  snake ;  not  betokening  want  of  talent,  but 
want  of  truth—-and  jwetic  truth  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be 
forged. 

THE  RED  COW ; 

A    FABLB   or    DISSENSION,    SHOWING    THE   NATURB   OF   SCHISM 
IN    THE    UNIVERSAL   CHURCH. 

Murderer,— 'We  are  men,  mj'  Hege, 

Macbeth. — Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men  ; 

As  hounds,  and  grey  hounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 

Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves  are  cleped, 

All  by  the  name  of  dogs. — Shakspeare. 

In  a  former  life  I  was  dissatisfied  with  my  fellow-beings,  I  had 
looked  into  the  works  of  Homer,  and  I  said — "  Why  should 
not  all  men  be  poets ?'  I  had  read  of  Leonidas — "  Why 
should  they  not  be  patriots  ?"  I  had  seen  the  face  of  Socrates, 
as  in  a  glass — "  Why  should  they  not  be  philosophers  ?" 

Thus  discontentedly  questioning,  and  not  knowing  who  could 
answer  me,  I  verged  continually  to  all  various  points  of  doc- 
trine ;  and  was  torn  round  like  a  balloon  at  sea,  which  a  whirl- 
pool and  whirlwind  conciuring  would  carry  all  ways  at  once, 


towards  all  unknown  things  and  places;  till,  afler  a  time  of 
agony,  the  heavier  being  torn  away,  the  lighter  tended  upwards 
to  the  world  of  mind.  A  very  strange  world  is  that,  for  there 
is  neither  space  nor  time,  but  all  things  are  themselves  purely, 
without  growtli  and  without  decay,  abiding  in  the  everlasting 
life ;  and  that  life  is  being,  and  knowledge,  and  power,  and  vir- 
tue, and  beauty,  and  glory,  and  eternal  joy  to  all  that  partake 
of  it ;  and  they  have  perfect  freedom,  independence,  and  ne- 
cessity in  choice  ;  and  they  have  all  things  in  themselves,  and 
themselves  in  all  things  ;  subsisting  by  an  eternal,  but  pre- 
established  harmony,  according  to  a  wonderful  manner  in  the 
world  of  mind. 

And  in  tending  thither  I  was  calmed,  and  floating  freely,  as 
in  an  element — neither  too  light  nor  too  heavy.  I  was  carried 
pleasantly'  along,  till  I  found  myself  where  the  wise  ancients 
dwell.  And  when  I  came  there,  each  sjiw  my  want  in  my  face, 
and  looked  kindly  on  me  ;  and  .iEsop,  who  sat  lowest,  but  next 
to,  anil  far  above  me,  told  me  a  fable. 

"  There  was  a  cow,  and  she  was  red,  and  she  fed  in  the  in- 
finite plain  where  all  creatures  are  ever  feeding.  But  she  wa« 
well  fed  and  ill  fed.  For  the  sun  shone  warmly,  and  the  soil 
was  fertile  ;  and  thus  she  had  abundant  food  ;  and  the  more 
she  ate,  the  less  she  stirred  ;  and  thus  she  was  ill-fed,  for  her 
feeding  tended  to  death.  And  as  the  nature  of  cows  is,  she 
could  only  see  some  i)arts  of  herself.  But  there  was  a  little 
muddy  pool  in  which  she  was  pleased  to  stand  when  she  neither 
fed  nor  slept ;  and  there  she  looked  upon  that  part  of  herself 
which  was  red,  and  upon  her  shadow,  which  was  not  re<l,  and 
being  elated  with  the  making  of  a  shadow  which  the  light  of 
heaven  by  diminution  made,  and  which  indeed  had  neither 
shape  nor  beauty,  she  grew  to  be  a  syllogistic  animul,  knowing 
that  a  good  argument  loses  nothing  by  order,  and  a  bad  one 
looks  all  the  better  for  being  put  in  martial  array.  After 
standing,  therefore,  a  long  time  in  the  muddy  pool,  and  meditat- 
ing shallowly  on  what  was  without  her,  she  leaped  up  suddenly 
and  ran  among  the  herd,  thus  lowing  forth  her  sentiments  : — 
'  I  am  a  cow,  and  I  am  red,  and  therefore  I  am  a  red  cow, — 
a  very  perfect  patteni  for  all  cows  that  be  ;  and,  therefore, 
there  are  no  white  ones.'  And  all  the  herd  laughed  at  her,  for 
there  were  many  white,  and  even  black  ones ;  and  they  thought 
her  more  foolish  than  became  a  cow.  So  she  found  they  did 
not  think  like  her,  and  she  saw  the  white  and  the  black  cows 
as  they  were  roused  from  their  resting-places ;  but  though  she  saw 
that  they  were  truly  white  and  black,  she  did  not  think  them  so 
good  as  the  red  ones,  nor  so  properly  to  be  called  cows ;  but  she 
dared  not  sa^  so.  Thus  she  kept  this  remnant  of  ignorance  as 
a  secret  piece  of  private  property,  and  it  always  hindered  her 
knowing  better." 

Then  I  was  instructed  ;  for  I  saw  that  after  a  human  fashion 
I  had  been  imitating  the  vaccine  reason  of  the  red  cow ;  and  I 
was  ashamed  and  pleased,  and  I  thanketl  jfisop,  which  he  said 
was  mamierly  on  my  part,  adding,  that  I  should  find  but  very 
few  to  thank  me  for  comparing  them  to  the  red  cow.  C. 

PLATO'S  REPUBLIC,  OR  SOCIAL  SYSTEM. 
No.  IIL 

Having  established  a  community  of  property,  Plato  docs  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  trouble  himself  about  the  theories  of 
political  economy,  which  seem  to  have  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  rulers  and  people  of  Greece,  as  keenly  as  those  of  our 
own  countrj'.  The  forum  was  a  scene  of  intense  political  ex- 
citement, more  so  than  our  Exchange,  for  attendance  was  not 
confined  to  money-mongers  alone,  it  was  a  general  rendezvous 
for  the  whole  population,  who  clubbed  together  in  parties,  dis- 
cussed the  affairs  of  the  republic,  and  guided  the  current  of 
political  opinion. 

"  But  what  now,  by  the  gods,  "  saj's  Socrates,  "  as  to  those 
laws  relative  to  matters  of  exchange,  and  to  their  traffic  one 
with  another  in  the  fonnn,  and,  if  you  please,  their  traffic  like- 
wise among  their  handicrafts,  their  scandals,  bodily  hurts,  and 
raising  of  lawsuits,  their  institution  of  judges,  and  likewise  such 
imposts  and  payment  of  taxes  as  may  be  necessary,  either  at 
the  forum,  or  at  stores.  »  *  *  Shall  we  dare  to  establish 
any  of  these  'f    *    *     *     I  imagine  that  a  true  lawgiver  ought 
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not  to  give  himself  much  disturbance  about  such  a  species  of 
laws  and  police,  either  in  an  ill  or  well  regulated  state  ;  in  the 
one,  because  it  is  unjirofitable  and  of  no  avail — in  the  other, 
because  anj^  one  can  find  out  some  of  the  laws,  and  others  of 
them  flow,  of  course,  from  the  habits  arising  from  their  earl^' 
education." 

Such  is  the  summary  manner  in  which  Plato  passes  over  the 
whole  scieiice  of  political  economy,  as  a  subject  so  exceedingly 
trifling,  that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  xNnse  legislator  to 
firame  artificial  liiws  for  a  people  who  are  living  under  the 
government  of  a  moral  system,  whose  continued  influence  is 
favomable  to  the  development  of  the  social  virtues.  Under 
such  a  system  it  Avill  be  more  diflicult  to  break  than  to  obey  the 
laws.  The  sense  of  honour,  when  finely"  cultivated,  is  a  more 
powerful  motive  of  action  than  obedience  to  the  dead  letter  of 
any  legislati\'e  enactment. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  last,  and  in  Plato's  esti- 
mation, the  most  important  feature  of  this  social  commonwealth 
— that  to  the  Delphian  oracle  belongs  the  greatest,  the  noblest, 
and  most  important  of  legal  ministrations — the  institution  of 
temples,  sacrifices,  and  other  worship  of  tlie  gods,  demons,  and 
heroes ;  likewise  the  depositing  of  the  dead,  and  what  other 
rites  ought  to  be  performed  to  them,  so  as  to  make  them  pio- 
pitious.* 

It  is  a  ver^'  small  proportion  <>i  the  ten  books  of  the  repub- 
lic wliich  is  occupied  in  sketching  the  outline  of  the  social  sys- 
tem. It  is  too  simple  to  require  much  detail;  and  the  author 
has  employed  the  remainder  of  his  work  in  aualysuig  principles 
and  characters,  classifj'ing  them,  and  tracing  them  to  their  pri- 
mary sources  and  ultimate  consequences.  Tlie  "  good"  he 
sets  above  all  knowledge.  The  being  good,  and  the  knowledge 
of  good,  are  the  highest  human  attainments;  but  he  that  in  this 
good,  and  knows  it,  can  discourse  of  it ;  hence  discoiu'se,  or 
dialectics,  is  next  in  order  to  "  the  good"  and  an  essential 
qualification  of  a  governor,  whose  value  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  goodness  which  he  possesses.  But  goodness  in  the  Platonic 
sense  is  not  supposed  to  exist  apart  from  the  development  of 
the  intellectual  faculties.  Heuce  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  all 
the  universal  sciences,  are  particularly  insisted  uj)on  as  essential 
qualifications  of  a  ruling  mind.  The  sciences  which  form  the 
principal  subject  of  inquiry  to  modern  savans,  and  constitute 
the  Protestantism  of  philosophy,  had  not  a  distinct  being  in 
those  times  of  infant  universalism.  Harmony,  analogy,  and 
music,  were  the  genii  of  wisdom  ;  and  as  that  is  accounted  the 
sweetest  and  the  best  music,  which  is  most  irresistil)le  in  capti- 
vating the  attention,  in  calming  the  passions,  and  tuning  the 
spirit  to  sensations  of  pleasure  and  social  unanimity,  so,  in 
like  manner,  was  that  accounted  the  highest  order  of  wisdom, 
whose  influence,  by  the  prote  or  tlie  poetry  of  speech,  or  the 
power  of  example,  was  greatest  in  producing  the  same  har- 
monious and  moral  result.  In  those  times,  however,  mind  had 
not  yet  gone  through  the  analytical  process  of  science;  hence 
its  s.pithetical  attempts  v\-ere  failm-es.  Plulosophy  was  in  in- 
fancy. Its  general  object  was  correct,  but  it  met  with  diflicul- 
ties  from  the  progress  of  experience  in  the  arts  and  sciences 

*  Some  sectarian  philosophers,  who  ascribe  the  Pythian 
oracles  to  priestcraft,  \nthout  knowing  any  thing  of  the  subject, 
may  smile  at  the  credulity  of  the  universal  philosopher,  or  per- 
haps, keep  up  the  spirit  of  their  creed,  by  ascribing  this  sen- 
tence, to  Plato's  craft,  in  humouring  vulgar  prejudices.  But 
Plato  did  not  write  for  the  vulgar;  and  he  who  defied  pulslic 
prejudice  so  independently  in  other  respects,  would  not  slavishly 
succumb  to  it  in  this.  Plato,  and  all  his  sect,  believed  in  the 
reality  of  the  Pythian  inspiration,  and  they  had  better  oi)por- 
timities  of  studying  the  subject  than  we,  whose  knowledge  of  it 
is  chieflj^  derived  through  tlie  mist  of  Christian  bigotry,  and 
the  gloom  of  the  dark  ages,  the  obscurity  of  which  is  not  j'et 
past.  The  Mahometan  ladies,  according  to  Miss  Pardoe,  pro- 
duce the  Pythian  phenomena,  by  means  of  a  drug,  for  their 
amusement  in  telling  each  other's  fortmies.  It  produces  insen- 
sibility and  extasy,  in  which  the  mind  and  the  tongue  act  as  in 
somiiambidism.  But  Nature's  resources  are  not  to  be  limited 
to  drags,  01-  any  other  specific  employed  by  human  art;  shohas 
secret  arts  of  her  own. 


which  it  could  not  surmount  without  adopting  principles  of  a 
less  complicate  nature  tlian  those  which  ignorance  always  pre- 
fers to  the  simple. 

There  are  some  interesting  ol)servations  on  the  fall  of  the 
republic.  Plato  had  no  idea  of  a  universal  system.  His  repub- 
lic is  merely  a  city  with  agricultural  territory,  formed  upon  the 
model  of  the  Grecian  republics,  suVyect,  of  course,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  action  from  without.  But,  independent  of  this 
action  from  without,  there  is  a  corrupting  influence  from  within, 
which  is  capable  of  overthrowing,  accordhig  to  the  Grecian  phi- 
losopher, the  best  organized  human  institutions.  Plato  de- 
monstrates this  point  in  a  very  ingenious  manner.  He  says 
there  are  five  difterent  species  of  republics — aristocracy,  oli- 
garchy, timoeracy,  democracj'',  and  tyranny.  The  first  is 
the  best,  in  which  the  best  rule.  Oligarchy  is  that  in  which  a 
party  rule.  Timoeracy,  in  which  tlie  wealthy  and  power- 
ful rule.  Democracy,  in  which  the  whole  rule,  and  'Tyranny, 
in  which  one  rules.  The  aristocratic  man  is  he  in  whom 
the  best  principles  niiiintain  the  ascendancy. .  The  oligarchic 
man  is  he  in  whom  a  few  inselect  principles  have  usurped  the 
ascendancy.  The  timocratic  man  is  he  in  v.honi  the  love  of 
wealth  and  lionours  is  the  ruling  principle.  The  democratic 
man  is  he  who  is  tossed  about  by  every  variety  of  principle, 
and  the  tjTannic  man  is  he  who  is  a  slave  to  one  domineering 
principle.  An  aristocratic  man  may  lose  his  virtue  by  ceasing 
to  discriminate  between  the  right  and  the  >VTong.  Indolence 
may  begin  the  defection,  and  the  conscience  may  lose  its  ascen- 
dancy ;  favouritism  may  bUiid  the  perceptive  faculty,  and  he 
may  fall  into  an  oligarchic  state,  in  \rhich  a  set  of  principles 
may  retain  the  hold  of  his  nnnd.  The  oligarchic  man  being 
led,  not  by  the  love  of  the  best,  but  by  a  party,  may  fall  into 
the  timocratic  state  by  giving  way  to  the  love  of  money,  and, 
having  obtained  a  sufficieucj',  his  mind  may  become  objectless, 
and  irresolute,  and  dissatisfied  \rith  life  and  :dl  its  concerns  ; 
it  then  loses  decision,-  ami  becomes  subject  to  ev€ry  variety  of 
impression.  In  this  irresolute  state  it  is  wevy  apt  to  become 
peevish  ;  Nature  makes  a  violent  eft'ort  to  restore  the  equili- 
brium ;  a  master  passion  is  employed  for  the  purjiose;  the  man 
becomes  a  drunkard,  or  a  sensualist,  or  an  antiquary — a  sports- 
man, or  gardner  ;  and  the  new  ruler  absorbs  all  the  interest  and 
devotion  of  the  individual,  and  tyrannizes  over  tmie  and  pirrse ; 
over  friendships  and  affinities  of  every  description.  The  fall  of 
a  State  is  exactlj'  analagous.  The  best  State  maj'  fall  into  the 
condition  of  the  worst ;  and  anarchy  is  the  next  step  to  tyranny. 
But  it  can  only  fall  by  the  abo^e  jnocess.  Hence  arises  a  ne- 
cessity for  preventing  the  fii-st  step  of  the  descending  scale  be- 
ing taken  ;  for,  if  ever  a  departure  be  made  frmii  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  pure  aristocratic  govemment,  in  which  moral  worth 
dictates  to  intellect  and  strength,  auger  and  desire,  the  fall  may 
go  on  with  small  consciousness  of  descent,  until  a  sudden  shock 
reveal  the  fact,  that  we  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  irredeemable 
slavery. 

The  mode  in  which  this  descent  may  commence,  according 
to  our  philosopher,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ideas  in  Plato's 
works.  It  is  perfectlj'  unintelligible  to  us,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve any  of  our  readers  can  understand  it ;  but  as  it  has  octu- 
pied  largely  the  attention  of  the  learned  to  no  puiiiose,  it  may 
be  well  to  giv«  the  celebrated  passage  entire,  as  a  literary  curio- 
sity.    Here  it  is — 

"  It  is  indeed  difficult  for  a  city  thus  constituted  to  be 
changed,  but  as  everything  which  is  generated,  is  obnoxious  to 
corraption,  neither  will  sucli  a  coi'.stitution  as  this  is,  remain 
for  ever,  but  be  dissolved.  And  its  dissolution  is  this.  Not 
only  with  respect  to  terrestrial  plants,  but  likewise  in  terrestrial 
animals,  a  fertility  and  sterility  of  soul  as  well  as  of  body  takes 
place  when  the  icAolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  complete  the 
peiiphery  of  their  respective  orbs,  which  are  shorter  to  the 
shorter  lived,  and  contrariwise  to  such  as  are  the  contrary,  and 
with  reference  to  the  fertility  and  sterility  of  our  race,  although 
those  are  ^vise  that  you  have  educated  to  be  governors  of 
cities,  yet  will  they  never  by  reason  in  conjunction  with  sense, 
observe  the  proper  seasons,  but  overlook  them,  and  sometimes 
generate  children  when  they  ought  not.  But  the  period  to 
that  which  is  divinely  generated,  is  that  which  the  perfect  nvcn» 
ber  comprehends,  and  (the  period)  to  that  which  is  generated  by 
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maa,  is  that  in  whkh  the  augmentation  sun'assing  aii<l  sur- 
{Ofised,  when  they  shall  ha\e  received  three  icstitutiouii,  and 
four  boundaries*  of  thinjfs  a-Hsimilating  and  dissimihvting,  in- 
creaang  and  decreasing,  sluill  render  all  things  correKpondent  and 
efehle,  of  which  tlie  sestiuitertian  progeny  when  combined  with 
the  pentad,  and  thrice  increased,  aftbi-ds  two  harmonics.  One 
of  these,  the  equally  e<iual,  a  hundred  times  a  hundred,  but  the 
other  of  eiiual  length,  indeed,  liut  more  olilong,  is  of  a  hundred 
members,  from  enable  diametere  of  pentads,  each  being  deficient 
hyiuiity,  and  from  two  members  that  are  ineffable,  aiul  from  a 
hundred  cubes  of  the  triad.  But  the  whole  geometric  number  of 
this  kind,  is  the  author  of  better  and  worf^e  generations,  of  wluch, 
when  our  governors  being  ignorant,  join  our  couples  together 
unsea-wnably.  the  children  shall  neither  be  of  a  good  genius  nor 
fortunate,  and  though  the  former  governors  sluill  install  the  best 
.of  them  into  oHice,  they  nevertheless,  being  unworthy  of  it.  and 
coming  to  have  the  power  their  fathei-s  liad,  will  begin  to  be 
Bi^ligent  of  us  in  their  guardianship  ;  in  the  first  place  esteeming 
mufiic  less  than  tliey  ought,  aud  in  the  next  place  the  naked 
(gjmnic)  exercises." 

This  incomprehensible  ])iece  (jf  philosophy,  we  pass  without 
comment,  ouly  reniarldng  that  more  danger  is  likely  to  ai-isc  from 
the  nakedness  of  the  guardians,  than  from  tlieir  miscaleidations 
in  astrology  and  geometry.  IMan  cannot  l)e  a  philosophei-.  and 
go  naked  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Pliilosophy  itself  is  the 
ornamental  covering  of  the  sensual  nature.  The  very  first  im- 
puLse  of  the  philosopliical  faculty  is  to  conceal  the  sensual. 
This  is  beautifiilly  illustrated  in  the  story  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge. It  can  only  be  by  the  complete  annihilation  of  sensual- 
ism, that  nakedness  can  be  tolerated  by  the  philosophical  faculty. 
But  the  annihilation  of  sensualism  is  the  annihilation  of  cor^ioreal 

being.  

*  The  ihree-fotir  musical  system  or  diatessaron. 

THE    TRANSCENDENTALIST'S    DIALOGUES. 
No.  VI. 


On 


The  OiVE." — {Continued  from  p.  40'.) 
Transcendeiitalist . — Materialist. 

Mat. — I  have  been  reading  an  old  book  about  philosophy, 
and  have  found  two  words  which  seem  to  bear  on  the  subject 
of  our  last  discussion.  I  mean  the  words  "  in  potentia.^''  and 
•'  in  actu,'''  which  may  be  translated  "  in  power,''  and  "  in  act." 
Now,  in  the  statuary's  shop  wliich  I  passed  this  day,  I  saw  a 
great  lump  of  marble,  which  was  a  statue  in  potentia,  but  not 
a  statue  in  actu.  That  is,  it  contained  all  the  matter  requisite 
for  a  statue,  and  was  capable  of  being  formed  into  a  statue, 
though  it  w;vs  not  yet  a  statue,  as  it  had  rcmainol  untouched 
by  the  hand  of  the  scidptor. 

Trans. — But  how  does  this  bear  on  the  subject  of  our  dis- 
cussion ? 

Mat. — Why,  look  here.  I  have  drawm  a  line  six  inches  long  ; 
now,  according  to  our  last  discussion,  the  two  halves  of  this  line 
would  not  exist  mitil  we  had  performed  the  act  of  division;  not 
only  was  a  perceivcr  required.  Even  if  we  perceived  the  whole 
line,  it  would  not  be  sufficient ;  even  then  the  two  halves  would 
uot  exist,  but  we  must  really  have  perfomied  the  act  of  division 
by  marking  with  our  hands,  or,  at  any  rate  in  our  minds,  the 
point  which  separates  one  half  from  the  other. 

Trans. — I  am  not  sure  *  that  I  went  quite  so  far ;  but,  how- 
ever, I  admit  all  that  you  say,  and  am  glad  to  find  that  j'ou  have 
so  consistently  followed  me  out.     But  proceed. 

Mai. — Now,  as  I  was  walking  home  after  oxn-  last  tliscussion, 
1  was  reflecting  in  myself  that  the  conclusion  was  Aery  right, 
that  two  halves  ilid  not  exist  till  the  act  of  division  had  been 
performed.  But,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  was  startled  by  an  apparent 
absurdity;  namely,  that  though  a  line  six  inches  in  length  was 
existing,  neither  of  its  halves  were  yet  in  existence — that  six 


*  "  I  am  not  sure,  &c."  The  fact  is,  I  am  obliged  (on  ac- 
count of  my  limitations  of  time)  to  wnite  an  article  before  the 
previous  one  is  published  ;  hence,  the  previous  one  is  not  before 
me,  and  though  I  can  bear  in  mind  the  general  drift  of  a  par- 
ticular dialogue,  I  cannot  always  remember  the  force  of  every 
individual  sentence ;  heucc  the  words,  '•  I  am  not  sure." — T, 


inches  were  present,  while  three  were  uot.    This  seemed  like  an 
absiutUty, 

Trans. — And  ilid  you  get  over  this  difficulty  ? 
Mat. — Listen  I  On  going  home  I  found  the  old  book  before 
mentioned,  and  there  I  found  the  woixls  "'  in  potentia,'''  and 
"  in  actu,"f  and  the  thoughts  suggested  by  these  words  solved 
the  whole  difficulty.  For,  thought  I,  when  1  say  that  a  line 
six  inches  in  length,  contains  two  lines,  each  three  inches  in 
length,  I  mean  no  more  than  this  : — that  if  it  were  divided  at  a 
certain  jwint,  the  two  lines  between  this  point  and  each  end  of 
the  Line,  woidd  be  found  equal  to  three  inches  each.  In  other 
words,  that  an  undivided  whole  was  two  halves  in  potentia,  but 
not  in  actu ;  and  that,  on  looking  at  a  Avhole  line,  we  have  no  more 
right  to  say  we  see  the  two  halves  l>etbre  di\'ision,  than  on  looking 
on  a  l)lock  untouched  by  the  chisel,  we  have  a  right  to  say  we  see 
a  statue.  Therefore,  you  see  I  got  rid  of  every  absurdity,  for  I 
aduiitted  that  a  line  six  inches  in  length  was  capable  of  being 
divided  at  one  cut  into  two  of  three  inches  each. 

Trans.— This  is  capital !  We  are  now  not  differing  at  all, 
but  sailing  in  concert.  What  you  Sivy  is  true  beyond  a  doubt. 
Mat. — A\^ell,  but  then  other  thoughts  arose.  I  referred  to 
the  first  number  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Shepherd,  and 
found  that  in  our  dialogtie  there  recorded,  you  showed  me  a 
piece  of  wood,  and  iisked  mc  whether  it  was  a  single  atom,  or 
composed  of  a  number  of  particles.  And  I  further  foimd,  that 
I  replied,  "  that  it  was  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
particles.'' 

Trans. — (Turning  over  numbers  of  the  Shepherd. J  Yes, 
yes,  here  it  is  exactly  as  you  say.  Go  on,  for  I  am  extremely 
anxious  to  hear  the  result  of  yom-  thoughts. 

Mat. — Now,  it  struck  me,  that  I  was  a  great  deal  too  hasty  in 
my  use  of  the  word  "composed."  I  thought  because  by  divi- 
sion we  should  arrive  at  these  small  particles,  they  must  neces- 
sarily have  existed  prior  to  the  piece  of  wood.  Here  I  went  too 
far,  for  I  now  find,  that  though  the  piece  of  wood  exists,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  particles  may  never  exist  till  ili vision  has 
been  actually  performed;  whereas,  by  the  use  of  the  word 
■■  composed,"  I  dogmatically  asserted  a  prior  existence  of  the 
particles. 

Trans. — What  you  say  strongly  reminds  me  of  a  remark 
made  by  Tichte,  in  that  most  difficult  book.  Die  Thatsachen 
des  Bewusstseyns.  He  observes  (I  quote  from  memory)  that 
when  we  contem.plate  a  coloured  surface  and  declare  it  infi- 
nitely divisible,  when,  of  course,  v,-e  have  not  infinitely  divided 
it,  we  mean  no  more  than  that  we  can  divide  it  infinitely,  and 
are,  in  fact,  contemplating  our  omi  power. 

Mai. — Exactly;  it  is  little  matter  whether  we  say  we  con- 
template our  own  capability  to  divide,  or  that  of  space  of  being 
divided.  Now  observe  to  what  I  am  coming.  You  remember 
we  called  tliis  piece  of  wood  a  '"  one  of  aggresation,"  because 
its  particles  were  many,  and  it  was  merely  their  union  that 
constituted  the  one ;  now  I  much  question  whether  it  has  these 
particles  before  division  takes  place,  and  hence  tJiink  it  pro- 
liable  that  it  may  be  a  one  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  the 
existence  of  these  particles  is  secondary. 

Trans. —  I  think  I  understand  you.  I  conceive  you  mean, 
that  if  I  heap  these  halfpence  together,  the  result  will  be  really 
an  aggregate  one,  because  the  existence  of  every  single  half- 
^  enny  preceded  that  of  the  heap.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  believe  that  an  extended  mass  may  exist,  not  preceded  by 
what  we  call  its  particles;  but,  on  the  other  liand,  that  the 
mass  exists  first,  and  the  particles  afterwards  ;  and  not  only  is 
the  existence  of  the  former  necessary  to  that  of  the  latter,  but 
even  an  act  of  division  must  precede  it. 

]\[at. — You  have  hit  oft'  my  meaning  to  a  nicety.  Now  what 
think  you  of  my  hypotliesis  :■' 

Trans. — Think,  it  is  a  true  one,  beyond  doubt.  What  a 
monstrous  absurdity  would  it  be  to  say  that  the  head  of  Venus 
was  actually  in  a  block  of  marble  before  Phidias  had  touched 
it!  and  as  all  these  little  particles  must  have  some  fionn  or 
other,  it  is  not  less  riiliculous  to  suppose  them  existing  before  a 

+  The  Greek  words,  of  which  these  arc  a  Latin  version,  were 
originally  used  by  Aristotle  ;  tliey  are — ''  en  energeia,""  "  en 
dunamei.'" 
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•ection  is  really  made.  We  first  see  an  extended  surface,  and 
on  cutting  that  we  have  the  particles. 

Mat. — True;  and  if  a  common-sense  man*  said  to  me, 
"  What  infernal  nonsense  you  talk,  to  admit  the  existence  of 
the  whole,  without  admitting  that  of  the  parts!"  I  should 
answer,  I  do  not  admit  the  existence  of  the  whole,  without  at 
the  same  time  admitting  its  possibility  of  being  divided  into 
parts.     At  which  he  ought  to  be  satisfied. 

Trans. — My  dear  fellow,  if  you  attempt  to  satisfy  a  mere 
common-sense  man,  unless  you  first  tire  him  out  by  making 
him  contradict  himself,  you  have  given  yourself  a  nice  job. — 
But  proceed. 

Mat. — Now,  in  the  case  of  this  piece  of  wood,  you  observe 
the  oneness  of  the  whole  precedes  the  many  of  the  particles. 
We  have  a  one  preceding  a  many. 

Trans. —  Very  good ;  but  then  you  remember  that  this  piece 
of  wood  depends  for  its  form  (and  it  cannot  exist  without  form) 
on  other  bodies  bounding  it ;  hence  the  existing  of  the  one  de- 
pends on  that  of  the  many. 

Mat. — True  ;  every  thing  we  call  <me  is  in  fact  a  portion  of 
something  larger,  and  capable  of  being  divided  into  small  par- 
ticles. This  piece  of  wood  is  itself  but  a  portion  of  the  uni- 
verse, and,  as  3'ou  say,  a  perceiving  being  must  mentally  draw 
a  line  round  it,  and  stop,  to  sejiarate  it  from  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
verse. But  you  see  the  imiverse  itself  is  prior  to  these  portions, 
which  are,  as  it  were,  cut  out  of  it.  Ah,  now  I  have  it !  The 
universe  is  not  composed  of  parts,  but  parts  arise  from  a  divi- 
sion of  the  universe.  Now  we  have  a  one  preceding  the  many, 
aye,  and  a  one  distinct  from  any  oneness  in  the  mind.  The 
universe  is  itself  one ;  and  it  is  no  portion  of  anything,  but  is 
the  sum  total  of  every  thing — the  all — the  Pan.  No  need  of  a 
perceiver  to  start  from  a  point,  and  stop ;  he  may  start  from 
where  he  pleases,  and  he  need  not  stop  at  all.  The  universe 
is  the  one. 

Trans. — We'll  discuss  that  point  next  time;  but  I  am 
afraid  the  universe  will  disappoint  you. 

*  As  this  gentleman  was  a  Materialist  at  first,  I  have  conti- 
nued to  call  him  by  that  name.  However,  he  is  now  really  no 
Materialist  at  all;  he  and  his  friend  being  a  pair  of  amicable 
dialectitians. 


ANIMAL  ARITHMETIC. 
Mr.  M'Leav,  in  his  Horce  Entomolpgicm,  has  made  a  very 
beautiful  arrangement  of  the  animal  world  into  five  major  de- 
partments, each  of  which  is  divided  into  five  minor  departments. 
The  five  major  are,  1st,  Acrita,  the  lowest  species,  including  1. 
Agastria  or  Infusoria,  the  very  lowest,  without  either  mouth 
or  alimentary  canal ;  2.  Intestina  ;  ?>.  Pol^'pi  natantes;  4.  Po- 
lypi vaginati ;  5.  Polypi  rudes.  The  2nd  major  division  is 
the  MoUusca,  which  are  especially  diflficult  to  an-ange,  so  that 
he  has  left  two  chasms  unfilled  up  ;  observing,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  great  fivefold  divisions  are  so  clearly  established, 
that  the  vacancy  at  present  must  be  ascribed  to  scientific 
ignorance.  He  gives  only  three  classes  of  Mollusca,  viz.  acephala, 
pteropoda,  and  brachiopoda.  *  *  '■'  The  Sd  division  is  Ver- 
tebrata,  consisting  of  amphibia,  reptilia,  pisces,  aves.  mammalia. 
The  4th  division  is  Annulosa,  consisting  of  ametabola,  Crustacea, 
arachnida,  haustellata,  mandibulata.  The  5th  division  is 
Kadiata,  consisting  of  cchinida,  stellerida,  medusida,  acejjhalida, 
fistulida. 

"  It  can  scarcely  liave  escaped  our  notice,"  says  Mr.  M'Leay, 
"  as  somewhat  remarkable,  that  each  of  the  great  groups  ap- 
pears to  bo  composed  of  five  smaller  ones ;  for,  while  it  may  be 
true,  indeed,  that,  contenting  myself  with  the  ability  to  pass 
from  the  acephala  to  the  pteropoda,  by  means  of  the  genus 
hyale,  I  have  by  no  means  determined  this  disposition  to  hold 
good  among  the  mollusca,  fstill,  as  it  is  equally  certain  that  this 
group  of  animals  is  as  j'et  the  least  knouni,  it  may  be  improper 
at  present  to  conclude  that  it  forms  any  exception  to  the  rule. 
It  would  even  seem  imqiiestionable,  that  the  gasteropoda  of 
Cuvier  return  into  themselves,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  group  ; 
but  whether  tlic  acephala  form  one  or  two,  such  is  by  no 
means  accurately  ascertained,  though  enough  is  known  of 
the  mollusca  to  incline  us  to  suspect  that  they  are  no  less 


subject  in  general  to  a  circular  disposition  than  the  four 
other  great  groups.  It  may  at  first  be  imagined,  that  each 
group  resolving  itself  so  constantly  into  five  others  is  an  effect 
which  can  only  be  attributed  to  some  accident,  which  may  have 
favoured  this  species  of  development,  but  there  are  too  many 
conditions  to  be  ftilfilled  before  we  can  consider  this  supposition 
as  in  the  slightest  manner  probable.  The  regularity  which  is 
conspicuous  in  the  whole  distribution  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
as  above  given,  can  proceed  from  no  other  cause  than  design. 
Whether  this  regularity  be  in  Nature,  or  whether  it  be  merely 
part  of  an  artificial  system,  which  I  am  now  uselessly  pro- 
posing to  the  scientific  world  for  their  examination,  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  very  becoming  in  me  to  determine;  but  I  can 
safely  say,  that  almost  all  the  groups  here  laid  down  have  been 
proposed  by  others,  so  that  in  this  respect,  at  least,  there  will  be 
room  for  remonstrance,  if  I  should  be  judged  to  have  wrested . 
the  animal  kingdom  to  any  theory  of  my  own." 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  above  divisions,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  arc  strongly  corroborated  by  the  five 
senses,  and  the  five  fingers  and  toes  of  animals. 

We  may  observe,  that  the  five  great  circles,  which  may  be 
represented  by  five  sixpences  arranged  in  a  circular  form,  the 
highest  order  being  opposite  to  the  lower,  are  connected  by  five 
intermediate  classes — tunicata,cephalapoda,annelida,  cirripeda, 
and  zoanthida. 

Extension  of  Soverbignty. — The  government  of  the  de- 
mocracy brings  the  notion  of  political  rights  to  the  level  of  the 
humblest  citizeni,  just  as  the  dissemination  of  wealth  brings  th« 
notion  of  property  within  the  reach  of  all  the  members  of  the 
community ;  and  I  confess,  that  to  my  mind  this  is  one  of  its* 
greatest  advantages.  I  do  not  assert  that  it  is  easy  to  teach 
men  to  exercise  political  rights,  but  I  maintain,  that,  when  it  is 
possible,  the  effects  which  result  from  it  are  highly  important ; 
and  I  add,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  time  at  ^vhich  such  an  at- 
tempt ought  to  be  made,  that  time  is  our  own.  It  is  clear  that 
the  influence  of  religious  belief  is  shaken,  and  that  the  notion 
of  divine  right  is  declining  ;  it  is  evident  that  public  morality 
is  vitiated,  and  the  notion  of  moral  rights  is  also  disappearing. 
These  are  general  symptoms  of  the  substitution  of  argument 
for  faith,  and  of  calculation  for  the  impulses  of  sentiment.  If, 
in  the  midst  of  this  general  disruption,  you  do  not  succeed  in 
connecting  the  notion  of  rights  with  that  of  personal  interest, 
which  is  the  only  immutable  power  in  the  human  heart,  what 
means  will  you  have  of  governing  the  world,  except  by  fear  ? 
When  I  am  told,  that  since  the  laws  are  weak,  and  the  popu- 
lace is  wild ;  since  passions  are  excited,  and  the  authority  of 
virtue  is  paralyzed ;  no  measures  must  be  taken  to  increase  the 
rights  of  the  democracy — I  replj%  that  it  is  for  these  very  rea- 
sons that  some  measures  of  the  kind  must  be  taken  ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  governments  are  still  more  interested  in  taking 
them  than  society  at  large,  because  governments  are  liable  to 
be  destroj'ed,  and  society  cannot  perish. — Toequeville^s  Demo- 
cracy in  America. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

K.  S. —  We  wish  to  devote  the  Shepherd  as  much  as  possible 
to  universal  and  social  subjects  ;  vie  leave  the  minor  details  to 
publications,  tvhose  professed  object  it  is  to  discuss  them.  The 
development  of  good  principles  in  separate  individuals,  is  not 
our  object ;  our  object  is  to  bring  them  into  actiou  at  the  same 
time,  by  pointing  to  the  mode  of  association.  If  two  rogues  are 
obliged  to  live  in  a  house  together,  they  may  be  tolerably  com- 
fortable ;  but  if  you  convert  one  of  the  rougues,  yeu  make  both 
miserable.  Quer.y,  Whether  ivovld  it  be  better  to  convert  one 
of  these  rogues  only,  or  leave  them  both  in  thsir  original  state 
of  roguery  ?  Answer,  if  you  convert  one  only  you  make  an 
Abel  for  a  Cain  to  destroy. 

The  conversation  on  marriage  and  animal  food  we  will  use, 
but  we  must  not  have  too  much  spirit  i?i  one  member. 

A  Universalist  ive  will  answer  very  kindly  next  week. 

A  letter  for  the  Transcendentalist  lies  at  the  office. 

London  :  Printed  and  Published  by  B.  D.  Cousins,  18,  Duke- 
street,  LincolnVinn-fields. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  DESTRUCTION. 


I  came  not  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil. 

Jesus  Christ, 


"  Let  the  flower  blow.  Do  not  nip  the  bud,  for  you  cannot 
make  another.''  All  sound  policy  in  human  conduct  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  laws  of  Nature.  The  process  of  growth 
in  plants  and  animals  is  a  graduated  succession  of  states  of 
being.  The  seed  that  is  sown  in  the  earth  corrupts,  but  out  of 
its  corruption  springs  the  living  germ  of  its  successor.  The 
gay  corolla,  that  constitutes  the  flower  and  the  bed  of  vegeta- 
tion, disjippears  when  the  nui-sling,  which  it  was  destined  to 
enwrap,  has  acquired  a  being,  and  strength  sufficient  to  resist 
the  action  of  the  elements.  As  the  fruit  perishes,  the  seed 
withiu  it  acquires  new  vigour,  and  retains  the  embryo  of  a  new 
plant,  when  the  former  has  sul)mitted  to  the  universal  law  of 
dec.iy,  which  is  common  to  all,  but  the  mineral  world,  which  is 
the  emblem  of  the  Deity. 

Nature  has  established  many  schools  for  teaching  wisdom 
(would  we  only  go  there  to  learn),  and  the  great  reformers, 
which  have  been  raised  up  at  different  times,  have  invariably 
attended  these  divine  institutions,  where  alone  true  wisdom  can 
be  found.  The  object  of  true  science  is  to  teach  the  modes  of 
Nature's  working,  and  thus  to  present  a  model  for  us,  the  pupils 
of  Nature,  to  follow;  but  science  too  frequentlj-,  nay,  always, 
loses  sight  of  the  moral  end,  and  contents  itself  with  the  names 
of  things,  and  parts  of  things,  in  endless  division.  When  a 
man  has  learned  botany,  as  vulgarly  taught,  he  has  learned 
nothing  to  make  him  wiser  or  better.  He  knows  the  names  of 
the  se\en  parts  of  fructification.  He  knows  the  different  va- 
rieties of  each.  He  knows  that  each  species  of  plant  has  a 
fixed  number  of  stamina  and  stigmata,  and  according  to  this 
number  he  classes  the  plant,  if  he  adopt  the  sexual  system  of 
Linnaeus ;  but  if  he  prefer  the  system  of  Jussieu,  or  of  Toume- 
fort,  his  mode  of  arrangement  is  different.  But  the  great  ob- 
ject of  all  these  systems  is  merely  to  fix  and  to  remember  the 
names  of  individual  plants.  The  whole  science,  as  taught  in 
the  schools,  is  merely  a  science  of  names — a  branch  of  lan- 
guage. It  is  the  letter,  but  not  the  spirit  of  botany.  We  may 
say  the  same  of  anatomy,  or  of  any  other  scientific  branch  of 
scholastic  learning.  The  moral  of  science,  which  is  really  the 
only  valuable  portion  of  natural  knowledge,  is  entirely  over- 
looked, and  the  young  student  is  left  to  teach  himself  a  moral, 
if  he  can,  or  leave  his  preceptor,  untaught,  if  he  cannot. 

Yet  there  is  not  one  of  the  sciences  which  may  not  singly  be 
made  instrumental  in  teaching  the  sublimest  and  the  most 
practical  truths.  It  matters  little,  whether  we  observe  Nature 
in  large  or  in  small  systems.  In  each,  the  same  everlasting 
siniplicity  and  regularity  of  system  prevails,  and  perfection  in 
art  is  that  which  approaches  nearest  the  simplicity  of  Nature. 
When  man  first  attempts  to  be  a  painter,  he  errs  not  in  sim- 
plicity, but  in  complexitv' ;  M-hcn  he  paints  a  tree,  he  makes 
each  leaf  distinct,  and  spends  a  world  of  time  on  the  monstrous 
deformitj-,  which  afler  all  bears  no  resemblance  to  a  tree. 
When  experience  haa  imparted  a  little  wisdom,  he  saves  both 


time  and  labour  by  a  single  sweep  of  his  pencil,  and  makes  the 
image  of  a  tree,  without  defining  a  single  leaf  that  belongs  to  it. 
This  latter  is  the  most  natm-al  method,  but  it  is  always  the  last 
discovered.  It  is  the  end  and  the  perfection  of  art,  which 
ignorance  obstinately  rejects,  until  painful  experience  con- 
found it. 

Genias  alone  discovers  the  true  method,  for  genius  is  a  son 
of  Natuiv.  It  takes  lessons  from  its  mother.  Accordinglj-, 
we  find  that  all  great  moral  teachers  have  taught  by  analogy, 
not  by  the  artificial  forms  of  science,  but  by  the  simple  logic  of 
Nature,  which  schools  and  colleges  cannot  communicate. — 
"  The  wsdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God." — "  The 
wisdom  of  the  wise  shall  perish,  and  the  understanding  of  the 
prudent  shall  be  hid."  The  wisdom  of  schools  is  hard  to 
learn;  and  when  it  is  learned,  the  heart  is  not  better,  and  the 
mind  is  only  skilled  in  names  of  things.  The  M-lsdom  of  Na- 
ture is  simple  and  intelligible  to  all ;  it  is  a  moral  sense,  which 
is  developed  before  science  in  children,  and  is  more  valuable  as 
a  guide  through  life,  and  as  a  source  of  enjojinent. 

Christ  not  only  used  the  parable  and  the  simile  as  modes  of 
instmction,  but  he  kept  up  the  spirit  of  the  natural  processes 
by  opening  the  flower  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  instead  of  destroy- 
ing the  bud.  Christianity  is  distinctly  a  new  religion,  in  re- 
lationship to  that  of  Moses.  But  Christ  was  a  fi^ithfid  disciple 
of  Moses,  and  his  disciples  were  also  faithful  to  the  very  end  of 
their  ministrj%  "  I  came  not  to  destro}'  the  law,"  says  Christ ; 
and  j'et  he  came  to  put  an  end  to  sacrifices,  and  ceremonial 
rites,  as  religious  obligations.  "  I  came  to  fiilfil."  "  You 
have  seen  religion  in  the  bud,  ye  have  seen  the  green  calj'x 
that  concealed  the  corolla ;  I  will  open  the  calyx,  and  show 
you  the  flower.  Do  not  despise  the  calyx,  although  now  it  is 
of  no  farther  use,  since  the  flower  is  ready  to  blow.  The  calyx, 
was  useful  in  its  season,  and  will  yet  remain  a  long  time  as  a 
base  for  the  flower  to  rest  upon :  but  the  flower  is  infinitely 
more  beautiful,  and  the  world  shall  wonder  with  admiration  at 
its  splendour."  The  flower  has  come,  and  the  caXyx.  is  forgot- 
ten, but  something  more  is  yet  in  reserve ;  the  fruit  follows 
next— the  subject  of  enjoyment.  The  flower  is  merely  an  ob- 
ject for  the  ey&  to  behold— the  fruit  is  a  subject  for  the  nou- 
rishment of  the  body.  Is  it,  then,  to  be  wondered  at,  if  Chris- 
tianity, having  escaped  from  the  calyx  of  Judaism,  and  bloomed 
as  a  flower  for  an  appointed  season,  should  have  to  encounter  a 
crisis  like  its  predecessor,  and  become  the  matrix  of  a  more 
pure  and  nutritious  system  of  religion  than  has  yet  been  taught? 
Is  there  any  heterodoxy  in  supposing  it  ?  Is  there  any  impiety 
in  believing  that  a  religion  can  improve,  that  mankind  can 
become  wiser  and  better,  and  that  the  modes  of  social  inter- 
course, as  well  as  the  modes  of  faith,  may  all  be  amended,  even 
supposing  they  came  directly  from  the  dictation  of  God  ? 
Surely  the  laAvs  of  God  are  wise,  and  what  is  wiser  than  the 
system  observed  in  those  uniform  laws  of  vegetation,  according 
to  which,  change  succeeds  change  in  regular  succession,  as  the 
plant  rises  from  one  state  of  being  to  another  ?  Who  told 
thee,  O  professor  of  Christianity,  that  that  which  now  prevails 
as  an  established  form  of  religion,  under  the  name  of  Chriat,  is  the 
last  form  in  which  the  growing  word  of  God  in  man  shall  appear? 
Is  there  any  appearance  of  its  perpetuity  ?    Is  it  a  fruit,  or 
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merely  a  flower ;  is  it  a  show,  or  is  it  really  a  substance  ?  A 
conscientious  and  fearless  mind  can  have  little  difficulty  in 
answering  this  question ;  but  the  fearful  and  unbelieving  will 
dogmatically  assert  that  the  gospel  is  really  finished,  and  that 
we  shall  never  have  any  other  exhibition  of  truth  than  that 
wliich  we  now  have.  He  will  quote  Scripture,  too,  to  prOAe  it. 
He  will  remind  us  of  the  curse  of  the  Apostle  Paul  upon  him- 
self, or  even  an  angel  of  heaven,  if  either  should  dare  to  preach 
another  gospel.  Simple  creature !  How  can  tliat  be  another, 
which  grows  up  out  of  the  same  stem  ?  Was  Christianity 
another  religion  than  that  of  Moses  ?  It  looks  very  different. 
Yet  Christ  came  not  to  destroy  the  law  of  Moses,  but  to  fulfil 
it ;  and  may  not  Christianity  undergo  a  similar  change,  not  for 
destruction,  but  fulfilment,  yet  so  thorough,  as  scarcely  even  to 
leave  a  resemblance  of  its  present  dying  condition  ? 

Where  are  now  the  tabernacle  in  which  God  appeared  to 
Moses  ?  the  ark,  in  which  the  tables  of  the  law  were  deposited? 
Where  is  now  the  temple  of  Solomon,  in  which  the  sacred  fire 
descended  from  heaven  and  consumed  the  sacrifices  appointed 
by  the  lawgiver  ?  Where  are  now  the  sacrifices,  of  oxen,  and 
sheep,  and  calves  of  a  year  old,  goats  and  young  kids,  for  the 
sins  of  the  people .'  All  these  were  divine  institutions,  around 
which  the  piety  of  former  ages  was  gathered,  and  in  whose 
cause  enthusiasts  buried  their  swords  and  their  daggers  in  each 
others  bowels.  All  gone  to  the  land  of  forgetfulness.  Yes, 
these  were  divine  institutions.  Divine,  but  not  final  institu- 
tions. The  divinity  of  an  institution  is  no  proof  of  its  immuta- 
bility. The  blossom  is  also  di\ine ;  but  it  dies  when  the  fruit 
begins  to  show  itself.  And  even  the  fruit,  when  it  first  comes 
forth  from  the  hand  of  its  maker,  comes  forth  in  imperfection, 
green  and  sour,  and  impleasant  to  the  palate.  But  it  has  the 
principle  of  growth  ■ftdthin  it.  However  perfect  it  may  come 
forth  in  its  infantine  state,  it  is  not  perfectly  ripe,  nor  beautiful, 
nor  sweet.  It  gathers  juice,  and  softness,  and  plumpness ;  it 
clothes  itself  \vith  bloom,  and  appears  at  last  as  unlike  what  it 
was  at  first,  as  a  drop  of  water  is  unlike  a  hailstone,  or  a  bit  of 
charcoal  to  a  sparkUng  diamond.  Suppose  fruits  were  reason- 
ing beings  like  men,  had  faith  in  God  like  our  modern  school- 
men and  perverted  Christians,  and  were  to  reason  thus : — "  We 
are  divine  productions.  God  made  us  good,  we  have  no  busi- 
ness to  change — God  made  us  sour,  we  have  no  right  to  become 
sweet — God  made  us  green,  we  have  no  right  to  become  bloom- 
ing— God  made  us  hard,  we  have  no  right  to  Isecome  soft  and 
plump."  Were  a  grape,  or  an  apricot,  or  a  peach,  to  reason 
thus,  would  not  you  say  they  were  very  foolish  fruits  ?  Yet 
such  is  the  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  by  the  priests  and  their 
adherents.  It  was  invented  in  the  Aristotelian  schools,  and 
now  forms  an  essential  ingredient  of  political  Christianity,  and 
the  basis  of  Christian  Conservatism.  "  Let  us  remain  green,  as 
God  made  us,  says  the  Conservative,  there  is  danger  in  inno- 
vation ;  let  us  avoid  the  sun  that  cherishes  and  ripens  us  merely 
to  our  destruction  ;  we  are  more  able  to  resist  opposition  in  a 
hard  and  sour  state,  than  in  a  soft  and  sweet  state ;  let  us  hold 
fast  to  the  primitive  order  of  things.  It  is  sinful  to  change 
that  which  evidently  was  ordained  by  the  will  of  God."  All 
the  sectarians  reason  in  the  same  manner.  They  all  hanker 
after  primitive  Christianitj',  and  the  more  light  they  can  dis- 
cover upon  the  early  or  green  history  of  the  Church,  the  more 
confident  they  are  of  obtaining  the  grace  divine  that  wiU  feshion 
them  after  the  model  that  alone  is  from  heaven.  Green  Chris- 
tians, indeed,  they  must  be,  that  have  made  no  progress  in 
eighteen  centuries  ;  green  crabs  that  hang  in  the  shade,  and  at 
last  drop  to  the  earth  with  adamantine  firmness. 

What  is  the  use  of  the  spirit  of  God  in  the  Church  ?  Is  it 
not  the  sun  that  ripens  the  fruit  ?  Did  not  Christ  promise  to 
send  his  spirit  to  lead  us  into  all  truth  ?  He  himself  did  not 
teach  us  all.  "  Whatsoever  he  heard  of  the  father  he  told  unto 
us  i"  but  the  Church  is  a  ripening  fruit,  an  institution  gather- 
ing juice  and  strength,  and  destined  to  come  to  maturity  by  a 
process  similar  to  that  of  vegetation.  This  ripening  process  we 
will  reveal.  The  end  of  this  ripening  process  we  show,  and 
though  the  end  be  very  different  from  the  beginning,  e^•en  as 
sweet  is  different  from  sour,  still  we  say  that  the  fruit  is 
the  same;  the  Christianity  is  the  same;  the  Church  is  the 


same.     "  We  mean  not  to  destroy  Christianitj',  but  to  fulfil 
it." 

The  great  distinction  between  the  sour  and  the  sweet  Chris- 
tianity is  this,  that  the  sour  is  a  selfish  fruit.  It  tries  to  con- 
vert individuals,  instead  of  attempting  to  "  bring  forth  a  nation 
at  once,"  according  to  the  Scripture  promise.  The  attempt  to 
make  individual  Christians,  in  an  unchristian  world,  is  a  very 
preposterous  attempt.  Such  a  law  as  that  of  Christ's  is  not  to 
be  kept  by  individuals.  It  never  has  been  kept.  It  is  not 
even  taught.  We  give  the  sour  fruit  of  priestcraft  credit  for 
perceiving  that  the  law  of  Christ  can  not  be  taught  literally. 
It  must  be  accommodated  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan — a  com- 
promise must  be  made  with  the  devil,  whose  kingdom  the  par- 
sons have  agreed  to  defend  upon  Conservative  principles,  and 
perverted  the  meaning  of  Christ's  law  to  dove-tail  wth  the  rob- 
bery and  oppression  of  Christ's  greatest  opponent.  It  is  a  cu- 
rious treaty,  and  most  sanctimoniously  is  the  compact  between 
Christ  and  the  Devil  defended  by  the  successors  of  Peter  and 
the  Apostles.  One  would  suppose,  to  hear  them  preach,  to  see 
their  mimic  gesticulations,  and  listen  to  their  musical  intona- 
tions, into  which  are  artfully  woven  the  sacred  phraseologj'  of 
selfishness — "  the  peculiar  people — the  elect,  the  chosen  people 
—  called  out  from  amongst  the  mcked  world — predestinated  to 
glory," — and  all  the  other  pleasing  ideas  which  give  consolation 
to  the  unripe  fruits,  by  encouraging  the  hopes  of  preferment,  supe- 
riority', power,  which  are  ever  connected  with  tlie  corresponding 
opposite  ideas  of  a  reprobate  people,  a  doomed  people,  an  inferior 
people,  to  whom  ^vrath  is  fore-ordained  ; — one  would  suppose,  we 
say,  to  hear  and  witness  all  this  ostentatious  display  of  piety  and 
love,  that  there  was  really  some  reality  in  it.  But  the  very  book 
respecting  which  all  this  cant  is  employed,  has  taught  us  that 
all  this  ostentatious  display  is  merely  Luciferian — it  is  the 
shadow  of  a  brighter  substance — it  is  the  outward  expression 
of  a  love  which  is  not  .yet  realized,  because  the  fruit  is  not  ripe ; 
but  a  love  which  wll  be  realized  by  the  general  adoption  of 
the  Christian  principle  of  social  love,  as  the  plan  decreed  in 
the  councils  of  eternal  wisdom  for  bringing  forth  a  nation  at 
once,  and  destroying  the  power  of  Satan  by  a  coup-de-main. 

"  For  the  law,''  says  an  Apostle, "  having  a  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come,  and  not  the  very  imaf/e  of  the  things,  could  not, 
with  those  sacrifices  which  they  offered  year  by  year  conti- 
nually, make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect.  For  then  would  they 
not  have  ceased  to  be  offered  ?  Because  that  the  worshijipers 
once  purged,  should  have  had  no  more  conscience  of  sins."*" 
This  is  admirable  reasoning.  If  a  man  is  once  fairly  purged 
from  guilt  inwardly,  he  is  no  more  conscious  of  being  guilty  ; 
he  is  no  longer  fearful  of  the  punishment  of  guilt.  Has  the 
death  of  Christ  removed  this  consciousness  of  guilt  ?  We  have 
put  this  question  to  many  professing  Christians,  and  we  inva- 
riably receive  for  answer,  that  they  are  great  sinners.  One  not 
long  ago,  told  us  that  he  believed  God  would  be  justified  in 
sending  him  to  hell  for  ever,  for  the  sins  he  had  committed. 
We  told  him  he  must  be  a  dangerous  character  in  human  societ}' ; 
and  that  if  God  were  justified  in  sending  him  to  hell,  surel\'  the 
law  would  be  justified  in  sending  him  to  the  hangman.  He 
would  not  admit  this  conclusion  !  It  is  the  character  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  to  acknowledge  their  guiltiness.  It  is  a  strik- 
ing feature  of  Evangelism,  and  no  Christian  or  religious  sect 
is  without  the  guiltness  of  conscience.  Such  people  are  not 
saved.  The  Redeemer  has  not  come  to  them.  We  can  con- 
scientiously say  that  we  have  no  such  load  upon  us  ;  we  once 
had;  but,  like  the  pilgrim  who  fled  from  the  city  of  destruction, 
we  laid  it  all  upon  the  Saviour's  back,  and  we  have  nothing 
farther  to  do  with  it.  "  Cast  your  burden  upon  the  Lord ;"  we 
have  done  so  and  will  do  so.  We  have  no  guilt,  our  conscience 
is  clear,  it  is  purged  in  so  far  as  it  respects  our  relationship  with 
God.  And  now  we  boldly  say,  that  God  is  not  justified  in 
sending  us  to  hell.  We  demand  an  acquittal  at  the  bar  of  Hea- 
ven, and  in  doing  so,  we  only  follow  the  Scripture  advice,  to 
come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  and  into  the  holiest  of  all. 
The  flesh  Christians  cannot  do  this,  because  the  conscience  is 
not  purified  by  flesh  and  blood. 

♦  Heb.  X. 
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On 


'  The  Onk." — {Continued  from  p.  56.) 
Transcendentalisl. — materialist. 

Trans. — We  are  now  going  to  extend  our  enquiries  even  to 
the  universe ;  and  first  let  me  make  a  few  remarks.  Whatever 
object  is  presented  to  us,  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  one, 
which  is  resolvable  into  a  many ;  by  a  process  of  reasoning  we 
come  to  the  one,  which  we  have  called  an  ultimate  particle,  but 
this  same  particle  is  never  manifested  to  our  senses;  and  in  our 
former  dialogues  we  discover,  that  e\en  if  we  tr^-,  by  dialectic 
investigations,  to  find  out  its  properties,  it  leads  us  to  a  contra- 
diction. There  was  no  sophistry,  no  play  upon  words,  used  in 
our  pursuit.  If  we  admit  the  existence  of  an  object  in  space, 
(as  e.  g.  the  piece  of  wood,)  in  the  absence  of  all  perceivers,  we 
must,  at  the  same  time,  admit  the  atom.  For  if  we  say,  there 
is  no  ultimate  particle,  our  whole  edifice  falls  to  the  ground; 
the  theory  of  infinite  di\-ision  of  any  body,  leads  to  the  non-ex- 
istence of  that  body. 

Mat. — A^ve,  by  the  bye,  let  us  consider  that  point ;  we  have 
not  yet  investigated  the  theory  of  infinite  dinsion. 

Tran^. — Why,  the  upholders  of  that  would  suppose  this 
piece  of  wood  to  be  composed  of  particles,  which  particles  are 
composed  of  other  particles,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  Now 
composition  cannot  be  called  an  essential  attribute  of  substance, 
but  merely  expresses  the  relation  in  which  several  substances 
stand.  And  yet,  by  making  division  infinite,  you  have  no  self- 
stability — ^you  come  to  no  self-existing  one — but  composition 
seems  the  very  condition  on  which  the  compounded  particles 
exist. 

Mat. — I  see  now  the  result  of  our  dialectic.  If  you  saj' 
this  piece  of  wood  has  no  ultimate  particle,  you  have  taken 
away  the  very  foundation  of  fts  existence.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  admit  ultimate  particles  (or  atoms),  we  are  involved 
in  the  contradictions  exhibited  in  our  former  dialogues.  This 
seems  odd,  that  we  are  -wTong  whether  we  admit  an  hypothesis, 
or  the  reverse  of  that  hypothesis.     How  is  it  ? 

Tra/w.— Because  the  assumption  we  set  out  on  was  wrong; 
we  assumed  this  piece  of  wood  as  an  object  existing  independent 
of  a  perceiving  being,  which  was  the  very  thing  we  had  no  right 
to  assume.  This  piece  of  wood  occupies  but  a  portion  of 
space — it  is  itself  but  a  portion  of  the  mass  of  sensible  objects — 
hence  (Dial,  v.)  there  is  need  of  a  perceiver  to  constitute  it. 
The  perceiver  constitutes  it  by  mentally  drawing  a  line  roimd 
it.  Its  very  existence  a-s  a  separate  object  depends  on  that  act. 
Now  the  ultimate  particle  we  used  to  talk  about,  we  never  even 
saw,  much  less  did  we  draw  a  line  about  it.  But  the  existence 
of  a  portion  depends  on  its  being  apprehended.  And  as  the 
atom  cannot  even  be  seen,  of  coiu^se  it  cannot  exist  (I  mean, 
exist  in  a  separate  state).  When  talking  of  the  qualities  of  an 
atom,  we  are  talking  of  a  thing  whose  very  existence  is  impos- 
sible ;  and  when  we  talk  of  an  infinite  division,  we  talk  of  an 
impossible  act,  for  no  period  of  time,  however  large,  would 
suffice  to  perform  it.  Hence,  when  we  talk  of  the  attributes 
of  impossible  matters,  what  can  you  expect  but  impossible 
results  ? 

Mat. — I  now  see  all.  If  we  talk  of  this  piece  of  wood  as 
existing  independently  of  perception,  we  must  suppose  it  com- 
posed of  atoms,  and  that  these  atoms  are  the  conditions  of  its 
existence  ;  but  if  we  admit  that  a  portion  cannot  exist  wthout 
the  presence  of  an  intelligent  divisor,  of  course  we  cannot 
suppose  that  an  atom,  or  a  particle  so  minute  as  to  be  impervi- 
ous to  the  view  of  any  one,  exists  at  all.  And  e\en  if  there 
were  microscopes  powerful  enough  to  exhibit  this  small  m;igni- 
tude,  still  it  would  be  the  intelligent  perceiver  alone  who  could 
declare  it  a  separate  thing  from  the  surrounding  bodies,  and  in 
fact,  endow  it  with  a  separate  existence. 

Trans. — Yes;  and  now  look  straight  before  j'ou.  You  see 
this  table,  and  you  see  that  it  is  bounded  on  all  sides ;  that 
which  bounds  it  you  expect  to  be  bounded  by  something  fur- 
ther, this  house  h:is  its  bounds,  on  each  side  it  is  bounded  b}- 
other  houses,  at  the  bottom  by  the  ground,  above  by  the  atmos- 
phere. Set  a  bound  where  you  like,  you  must  comprise  those 
bounds  iu  further  bounds. 


Mat. — Yes,  I  see  you  must  go  on  till  you  arrive  at  the 
universe. 

Trans. — And  now  obserN-e,  our  proceeding  will  be  the  reverse 
of  what  it  has  hitherto  been.  Every  object,  we  apprehend,  oc- 
cupies but  a  portion  of  space.  In  our  attempts  to  arrive  at  an 
atom  we  have  divided  an  object,  or  rather  tried  to  investigate 
the  result  of  a  didsion.  A  whole  was  given  (a.  e.  a  whole  in 
respect  to  its  own  particles),  and  we  inquired  respecting  the 
quality  of  its  parts.  Now  we  consider  the  object  no  longer  as  a 
whole,  but  itself  merely  a  part  of  the  mass  of  sensible  objects — 
every  given  mass  is  a  portion  of  a  hirger  mass — and  so  on.  The 
universe  is  no  object  present  to  the  senses,  nor  is  it  a  series  of 
sensible  phenomena  which  have  been  present  to  us  successively, 
and  have  since  been  apprehended  by  the  understanding.  Like 
the  atom,  we  an-ive  at  it  by  a  process  of  reasoning  ;  only  in  the 
former  pursuit  we  inquired  what  woidd  be  the  ultimate  result 
of  division,  now  we  inquire  what  would  be  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  addition.  The  atom  is  the  ultimate  particle,  the  uni- 
verse is  the  ultimate  total. 

Mat. — Exactlj'. 

Trails.  -And  as  we  first  inquired  whether  division  was  in- 
finite or  not,  we  must  now  inquire  whether  addition  is  infinite 
or  not. 

Mat. — We  must. 

Trans. — Do  you  remember  our  old  Axiom  ?  Every  word 
that  has  not  a  signification  is  sheer  nonsense  ?'' 

Mat.— I  do. 

Trans. — '  Universe,"  therefore,  if  it  be  not  a  mere  unmeaning 
sound,  has  a  corresponding  signification. 

Mat. — "  Universe,"  means  the  sum  total  of  sensible  objects  : 
I  say,  sensiljle  objects,  in  contradistinction  to  such  beings  as 
many  of  the  religious  world  aflirm  not  to  be  manifest  to  the 
corporeal  senses. 

Trans.  -  The  universe,  as  we  have  said,  is  never  present  to  the 
senses  at  once.  Nay,  it  even  requires  a  considerable  time  to 
apprehend  a  portion  a  mile  or  two  in  extent.  Take  a  walk 
from  Charing  Cross  to  Whitechapel  church,  and  observe  what 
a  variety  of  objects  you  must  collect  together  to  bring  all  you 
have  passed  through  to  a  one. 

Af at.— Hut  why  bring  them  to  a  one  ? 

Trans. — Why  we  have  to  add  objects  together  to  arrive  at 
the  uni\  erse,  and  what  is  adding  but  bringing  to  a  one.  In  the 
common  process  of  counting,  you  say  1,  '2,  that  is  one  brought 
into  one  sum,  with  the  previous  one,  3,  that  is  to  say  another 
one  brought  into  one  sum,  with  the  sum  previous  to  that ;  thus 
you  see  addition  is  successively  bringing  several  objects  to  a  one. 

Mat. — Yes,  I  see  now. 

Trans, — Well,  if  the  number  of  sensible  objects  be  infinite, 
how  can  we  ever  complete  our  addition  ?  The  L^niverse  is,  as 
3'ou  say,  a  sum  total,  but  how  can  we  arrive  at  a  sum  total  with- 
out completing  our  addition  ?  You  see  an  infinite  universe  is  a 
word  altogether  without  meaning  for  us.  The  universe  is  the 
aggregate  of  all  sensible  things ;  if  we  never  arrive  at  this  aggre- 
gate, it  is  nothing  for  us,  and  hence  we  might  as  well  strike 
the  word  "universe''  out  of  our  vocabulary,  if  we  attach  to  it  the 
word,  "infinite." 

Mat — Stay,  let  us  look  a  little  further  into  the  requisite  Syn- 
thesis, or  adding  process.  Now  a  man  has  a  very  clear  conception 
the  meaning  of  the  words  "  fift.y  miles,"  and  yet  if  he  performs 
a  journey  of  fifty-miles,  he  does  not  collect  into  one  view 
every  pebble  that  happens  to  lie  on  the  road.  On  the  contrary 
he  forgets  many  objects  which  attracted  him  at  the  beginning, 
of  his  journey.  Thus  it  may  be  with  the  universe  ;  we  may 
not  be  able  to  bring  before  us,  and  successively  add  to  our  heap 
ever}' lump  of  dirt  in  the  world,  but  still  we  may  be  able  to 
a])prehend  a  sum  total,  as  the  nran  apprehends  the  fifty-miles 
>vithout  remembering  what  occupied  e\ery  inch  of  the  road. 

Trans. — The  cases  are  quite  different.  A  man  may  walk  on 
at  a  regular  pace  without  looking  at  anything  but  his  watch,  and 
still  apprehend  fii'ty  miles,  signifying  by  a  mile  that  distance 
which  he  can  walk  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Or,  if  he  puts 
faith  in  road  surveyors,  a  mere  counting  of  mile-stones  will 
suffice.  I  do  not  require  you  to  see  e\ery  peb))le.  Take 
in  worlds,  systems  at  a  glance,  if  you  like,  still  if  the  things  to 
be  added  are  infinite  in  number,  you  will  arrive  at  yom-  task, 
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no  sooner  by  adding  thousands  than  units.  I  much  suspect, 
that  as  we  found  both  the  finite  and  infinite  division  lead  to 
absurdity,  so  we  shall  find  ourselves  puzzled  by  a  finite  or  infi- 
nite universe.     Good  bye !     Of  thejinite  universe  hereafter ! 


Erratum,  p.  55,  Ond  col.  line  -11,  for  "  Tichte"  read  "  Fichte." 
THE  SATAN  OF  THE  POETS  AND  THE  PRIESTS, 

COMPARED  WITH  THE 

SATAN   OF   NATURE. 
(Concluded  from  No.  1.) 


The  following  is  the  reply  of  the  Messiah  of  Heraud  to  the 
plea  of  Satan  : — 

— —  Right  roj'ally,  serenely  bright. 
High  on  Ids  ^vinged  chariot,  paved  with  lo\e, 
Life  its  foundation,  and  its  pillars  light, 
Peace  for  its  canopy,  o'er  arched  above, 
Messiah,  patient,  heard  the  insensate  pica 
Wherewith  the  arch-apostate,  wrathful,  strove. 
"  Satan,"  thus  spake  tlie  judge,  "  ere  asked  of  thee 
On  the  thick  bobses  of  my  buckler  thou 
Hurlst  thy  defence  of  ire,  impetuously. 
Thou  knowest  not  the  Father  ;  ))ut  I  know. 
Thou  hast  not  been  his  counsellor.     To  thee. 
Say  when  to  thee,  did  he  his  secrets  show  '^ 
Where  wcr't  thou  when  he  spake,  begetting  me 
His  word,  and  breathed  his  spirit  infinite 
Through  the  far  echoes  of  eteniity  !"  &c.  &.c. 
This  claim  of  hereditary  privilege,  and  native  superiority  in 
the  Messiah,  is  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time  :  avc  lose  no- 
tliing  of  the  force  of  the  appeal  ])y  proceeding  at  once  to  the 
primitive  state  of  the  fallen  angels. 

"  Gods  were  ye,  each  one  to  himself  appro\cd  ; 
Divinest,  swayed  by  no  intelligence ; 
Superior,  wisest,  mightiest,  self-emoved. 
Each  rested  in  his  owi  magnificence. 
Incapable  of  brighter,  till  the  Sire 
Made  manifest  a  higher  excellence ;" 
that  is,  till  God  brought  forth  the  Messiah,  and  set  him  above 
the  highest  of  his  elder  l)rcthven.     The  principle  is  philoso- 
phically correct  that  the  last  is  superior  in  wisdom  to  the  first. 
It  is  also  philosophically  correct,  that  past,  or  first-bom  time, 
sinks  into  hell  or  forgetfulness ;  but  the  present,  or  eternally  be- 
gotten time,  lives  in  everlasting  light.     There  are  manj'  other 
senses  in  which  the  Mythos  of  Satan  and  Messiah  is  beautifully 
correct.     But  when  these  piinciples  are  personified,  and  when 
the  past  becomes  a  hell  of  torture  to  a  sensitive  being,  and  the 
present  a  lieaven  of  glory  to  a  royal  nndefectible  favourite. 
Humanity  revolts  at  the  tliought.     J  ustice  repels  it  with  indig- 
nation, and  treats  the  sophistry  of  the  schools  by  which  it  is  de- 
fended, with  the  contempt  it  deserves.     Satan  envied  the  pro- 
motion of  this  younger  son  of  heaven. 

"  Law  proved  thy  love  defective,  faith  unsound, 
Will  rebel,  to  the  voice  of  the  Supreme." 
"  Who  made  them  so?"  will  be  re-echoed  to  eteniitj'  by  every 
thinking  mind.  "  He  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth,"  is  genuine  philosophy, 
but  it  is  a  philosojihj'  that  will  not  admit  of  hell-fire  and 
misery.  The  moderate  distvil)ution  of  pain  in  this  world  is  not 
inconsistent  with  benevolence,  because  it  is  .an  incentive  to 
action;  and,  consequently,  the  hardening  of  tlie  heart,  as  a 
means  of  creating  pain  and  social  and  political  activity,  is  per- 
fectly justifiable ;  but  when  you  send  the  poor  creature  whose 
love  was  defective,  faith  viisoiind,  and  will  re/jel,  to  hell,  black 
fire,  and  horror  eternal,  because  lie  was  a  hardened  vessel,  there 
is  no  logic  in  the  universe  to  justify  you.  It  is  fearful  blasphemy 
to  assert  it,  reckless  impiety,  the  scorn  of  the  world  to  come. 
^,Ye  would  rather  have  all  the  iniipiity  of  all  the  atheists  and 
infidels  of  eteniitj'  upon  our  conscience,  than  carry  such  a  fear- 
ful pilgrim's  load.     But  Mr.  11  is  in  good  company',  and  even 


we  do  not  condemn  him.     The  God  of  the  Shepherd  is  not  such 
an  Inquisitor,  that  we  must  become  monks  Dominican. 
Messiah  even  taunts  Satan  with  his  poverty  and  misery  :— 
— — —  Look  around, 
"  Thy  place  is  of  thy  spirit!"    "  Let  it  be!" 
Impatient  of  reproof,  thus  Satan  said  : 
"  It  is  as  I — but  who  created  me? 
His  is  the  wrath  and  fury,  who  hath  made 
The  vessel  for  them.     So  he  loves  not  me. 
Nor  these  who  dwell  with  me  in  this  thick  shade; 
He  is  not  love  to  all  if  love  to  thee.'''' 

How  gentle !    how  angelic !    how  intelligent  I     Messiah  then 
tells  Satan  that  he  was  made  free  to  stand  or  fall.     How  this 
consorts  with  St.  Paul's  doctrine,  only  the  sclioolmen  ean  tell, 
but  the  scholars  cannot  imderstaud  them ;  and  what  is  equally 
singular,  the  Messiah  himself  is  equally  free  to  fall,  but  will 
not  to  all  eternity — because  it  is  decreed  he  shall  stand: — 
"  — — —  Other  bond  have  I 
None,  with  the  Fatlier,  but  obedience  whole. 
The  Son  returns  to  all  eteniity 
Entire  obedience  to  the  Father's  wiU,''  &c. 

How  ciin  we  wonder  at  the  progress  of  infidelity  in  an  age  of 
thought,  when  the  whole  mass  of  human  intellect  is  sunk  in  the 
gloomy  caverns  of  a  mythology  so  dark  and  unfathomable  as 
this  ?  Thanks  to  the  colleges  !  Moses  and  the  Prophets  had 
no  such  notions.  Happy  men !  Happy,  indeed,  is  the  people 
who  am  refer  all  things  that  are,  and  all  events  that  occur,  to 
the  superintendence  of  a  just  and  a  wise  being,  wlio  has  seen 
proper  to  create  a  certain  amount  of  evil,  but  whose  justice  will 
never  suffer  a  creature  to  caiTj''  more  than  its  nature  can  bear, 
and  who  will  ultimately  remove  the  loatl  of  misery,  and  give 
joy  for  moiuiiing,  the  garment  of  praise  for  tlie  spirit  of  heavi- 
ness. 

But  who  and  what  is  the  Satan  of  Nature  ?  It  is  the  God 
of  Nature  working  by  antagonism,  or  tlirough  the  selfish  prin- 
ciple. It  is  not  evil  necessarily ;  but  the  selfish  piinciple,  in 
ignorance,  produces  animosities,  which  animosities  can  onlj^  be 
removed  by  a  social  union,  and  then  the  mass  of  separate  beings, 
being  actuated  by  one  symp.athetic  sjiirit,  is  like  luito  God,  in 
unity.  The  contentions  work  out  this  final  result,  in  showing 
the  evil  of  selfishness  bj-  experience.  Satan,  tlierefore,  is  tlie 
spirit  of  law  and  bondage,  which  brings  us  to  liberty,  that  is 
Christ.  Christ  teaches  us  how  to  terminate  the  reign  of  Satan, 
by  fraternal  love  and  social  community.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  he  is  called  the  Messiah,  becnnse  nothing  else  can  save  the 
world  from  contention  but  this  spirit  of  communion,  or  cruci- 
fixion of  self.  The  voluntarj'  death  of  the  founder  of  Chris- 
tianity is  a  type  of  this  great  spiritual  crucifixion,  which  is  re- 
quired of  the  Church  before  it  can  be  saved.  The  deatli  of 
Christ's  body  has  inflicted  no  wound  upon  the  reign  of  Satan. 
It  has  strengthened  it,  by  the  Church  resting  on  a  false  basis ; 
but  the  spirit  of  Christ  imparted  to  the  Churcli,  and  acting  in  a 
social  capacity  for  the  universal  good,  and  giving  up  all  that  be- 
longs to  self,  in  order  that  the  great  body  of  the  Church  may  be 
firmlj"^  united  in  love,  is  the  true  and  the  only  saviour  which  man 
can  ever  have.  The  victim  is  Satan,  and  when  self  is  crucified  in 
this  social  manner,  it  rises  again  into  newness  of  life  more  glori- 
ous than  ever ;  for  the  new  social  state  will  not  diminisli,  but 
infinitely  increase,  the  happiness  of  the  individual  behig.  Satan 
is,  therefore,  at  his  destruction,  transformed  into  an  angel  of 
light.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  fall  and  re- 
demption of  man,  by  regarding  it  as  the  connected  plan  of  one 
great  presiding  spirit.  But  to  set  a  Messiah  over  one  selfish 
department,  and  a  Satan  over  the  other,  and  give  each  part^'  a 
sect  in  society,  is  to  open  a  sluice  of  delusion  to  inundate  tlie 
world  of  thought. 

Satan  is  not  so  evil  that  he  is  not  admitted  into  heaven. 
The  Lord  sent  a  devil  direct  from  heaven  to  deceive  Aliab.  In 
the  book  of  .Tob,  Satan  is  represented  as  taking  a  walk  into 
lieaven,  and  holding  a  free  and  easy  conversation  with  God 
himself^  Michael  durst  not  bring  against  lu'm  a  railing  accusa- 
tion. He  is  a  sovereign  prince,  and  reigns  till  the  social  princi- 
ple supersedes  the  selfish.  If,  then,  the  poets  and  the  priests 
really  do  wish  to  overcome  Satan,  instead  of  venting  their  elo- 
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qucnt  abuse  upon  an  ideal  personage,  who  ha3  no  such  local 
existence  and  habitation  as  they  dream  of,  they  ought  to  direct 
the  inspiration  of  the  muse,  and  the  gifts  of  the  Holj-  Spirit,  to 
the  advociicy  of  a  religious  or  social  system,*  and  thus  subdue 
Satan  in  human  society.  But  the  wisdom  of  schools  and  col- 
leges never  dreams  of  this  great  work:  it  is  wholly  taken  up 
with  abstract  propositions  and  poetical  prosopopeias.  It  knows 
not  God;  it  cannot  analyse  the  Divine  Nature,  and  discover 
the  double  personality.  Though  it  attempts  to  demonstrate  his 
infinite  attril)utes,  it  invariably  overlooks  the  negative  depart- 
ment of  his  nature.  It  shows  the  light,  but  conceals  the  dark- 
ness, wliich  is  the  most  sublime  feature  of  the  Deity;  and  all 
the  attriljutes  of  darkness  are  overlooked  with  the  great  and  un- 
tathoniable  abj'ss  of  obscurity  and  grandeur  which  involves 
them.  Until  this  great  abyss  of  dinnity  is  penetrated,  secta- 
rianism must  desolate  the  earth,  and  till  the  bedlams  of  society. 
We  must,  like  Christ,  descend  into  hell,  and  deliver  the  spirits 
wliich  are  there  im])risoned  by  the  fear  of  God  and  Satan. 
A\''e  do  not  require  to  go  far  for  this  purpose.  Hell,  like  hea- 
^en,  i*  within  us  ;  it  is  in  the  mind  ;  there  is  the  lake,  there  is 
the  prince  of  darkness,  there  is  the  tire;  there  also  is  the  pri- 
soner. This  jjrisoner  we  must  deliver — deliver  by  what  means? 
by  showing  liim  his  Redeemer  in  the  pit ;  and  what  is  this  Re- 
deemer, but  such  a  re-xsonable  view  of  the  Divine  Nature  as 
will  destroy-  the  fear  of  God  and  Devil  for  ever.  Fear  is  the 
slavery  which  makes  the  fearful  religions  of  the  world  a  hell 
upon  earth.  "  And  the  fearful  and  unbelieving  are  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire."  Christ  was  sent  ■'  to  destroy  the  works 
of  the  Devil,  and  deliver  them  wlio,  through  fear  of  death, 
were  all  their  life-time  subject  to  bondage:'  but  Christ  has  only 
come  outside,  he  has  not  yet  come  into  the  heart.  This  heart- 
Christ  is  the  true  and  the  only  Saviour.  The  v.hole  work  of 
atonement  and  resiu-rection,  that  was  perfimned  in  .Terusalem, 
is  but  a  type  of  that  which  must  be  performed  in  the  heart  of 
every  member  of  the  Church  individually,  and  in  the  Church 
socially,  jis  a  body  politic. 

The  mythos  of  Satan  and  Christ  is  the  most  sulilime  of  all 
subjects  for  an  epic  poem.  It  will  yet  immortalize  the  man 
who  fairly  delineates  it.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  it 
might  be  done.  We  will  suggest  one.  Let  Satan  be  the 
representative  of  the  present  sj-stem  of  society.  Let  him  be 
an  intelligent,  vigorous,  humane,  well-meaning,  contented  spi- 
rit, who  maintains,  with  all  the  powers  of  language,  and  all  the 
elo(iuence  of  jjoetry,  the  necessity  of  gradations  in  wealth 
amongst  individuals,  tlie  wealthier  ruling  the  poor,  keeping 
them  in  subjection  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  both  in  this 
world  and  the  next,  and  inculcating  moral  and  religious  lessons 
of  obedience  to  the  laws,  respect  for  property,  and  patient  sul)- 
mission  to  the  afflictive  dispensations  of  Political  Providence. 
Let  the  character  be  perfectly  sincere,  untainted  with  hypocrisy, 
thoroughly  convinced  of  his  own  rectitude,  and  the  infallibility  of 
his  philosophy.  On  the  other  hand,  let  the  Messiah  adopt  the 
social  view  of  the  question;  let  him  insist  upon  the  voluntary 
humiliation  of  the  rich — the  brotherly  co-operation  of  all  for 
the  good  of  all — tho  universal  education  of  mankind  in  the 
pririciplcs  of  honour — the  government  of  society  by  love,  reject- 
ing the  doctrine  of  eternal  torture,  and  adopting  merely  the 
simple  responsiijiiity  of  Nature,  which  punishes  evil  in  every 
well-cultivated  mind  by  the  moral  instrument  of  social  inter- 
courec.  Let  the  two  parties  contend  with  fair  argument,  by 
intellect,  whicli  is  the  sword  of  the  spirit;  not  with  swords,  and 
guns,  and  tlnuiderbolts,  and  other  Hotspur  instruments,  except 
through  the  instrumentality  of  h.alf-tutored  men.  Such  unholy 
weapons  are  degrading  to  the  character  of  a  moral  being,  but 

*  It  is  onl}-  ivi  a  social  principle  that  we  advocate  the  cause 
of  religion.  We  do  not  admire  the  sour  sectarianism  of  the 
world  ;  neither  do  we  admire  that  selfish  spiritualism  which  re- 
tires v.'ithin  itself,  and  pretends  to  enjoy  intercourse  with  God, 
whilr.t  it  alienates  itself  from  society.  "  He  that  says  heloveth 
God,  and  loveth  not  his  brother,  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not 
in  him."  "  Religion"  comes  from  the  Latin  verb,  "  religo,' 
to  hind  together.  It  is  higher  than  spiritualism,  as  sociality  is 
higher  than  selfishness  False  religion  is  selfishness — true  reli- 
gion is  social  love. 


are  the  only  tribunal  to  which  the  ignorant  can  appeal,  and 
would  constitute  a  field  sufficiently  spacious  to  give  romance 
and  interest  to  the  poem. 

Were  tliis  plan  adopted,  it  would  be  found  that  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  clergy  would  range  themselves  on  the  side  of 
Satan,  and  Christ  would  have  the  poor  and  the  simple-minded 
only.  Yet  this  is  a  right  reverend  and  orthodox  statement  of 
the  case,  and  by  no  means  at  variance  with  the  character  of 
Satan  as  portrayed  in  the  Bible,  whilst  it  is  as  practical  a  per- 
sonification of  the  Satan  of  Nature,  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
We  heartily  wish  that  the  muse  would  inspire  some  one  to  sing 
such  a  song  before  we  go  hence,  and  be  no  more.  Byron  aiid 
Goethe  have  done  much  to  prepare  the  waj-  for  such  an  epic. 
The  Lucifer  of  Byron  is  a  splendid  character.  But  the  motive 
or  object  of  his  wickedness  is  not  such  as  ought  to  characterise 
the  Satan  of  nature,  who  must  be  represented  as  acting  always 
upon  the  principle  of  doing  evil  that  good  may  come.  The 
prologue  to  Faustus  by  Goethe,  is  a  paraphrase  upon  the  book 
of  Job — the  devil  is  in  heaven  talking  freely  with  God,  and  re- 
ceiving a  commission  to  tempt  the  Doctor — but,  although,  he 
justly  complains  the  evils  of  human  life,  and  expresses  his  dis- 
affection ivith  the  system  prevailing  in  society,  there  is  a  low 
vulgarity  about  him,  which  throws  his  opinions  into  contempt. 
Perhaps  the  prologue  to  Job  is  the  closest  approximation  to  a 
correct  drama  of  God  and  Devil  that  the  spirit  of  poetry  has  on 
record.  It  is  astonishing  that  the  epic  genius  has  not  pursued 
the  idea.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  corruption  of  the 
schools  of  Theology  and  of  the  public  taste.  The  Satan  of  .lolj  is 
neither  a  liar  nor  a  fiend ;  he  tries  .Tob,  to  see  if  he  would  curse 
God  in  Povertj^  The  victory  is  fairly  divided  between  Satan 
and  God ;  Satan  saj's  '  take  all  that  he  hath,  or  touch  his  bone  and 
his  flesh,  and  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face.'  This  was  'done. 
"  After  this.  Job  opened  his  mouth  and  cursed  his  dai/y  He 
who  curses  his  day,  curses  the  providence  of  God,  and  God 
liimself.  *'  He  who  sweareth  by  heaven,  sweareth  by  the  throne 
of  God,  and  by  him  who  sitteth  thereon."  There  is  a  chastity 
and  delicacy  about  the  "  prologue  in  heaven  of  the  book  of  Job," 
which  it  requires  "  not  talent  but  taste,''''  in  our  modern  poets 
to  exceed. 

SCHISM   AMONGST   THE   AMERICAN 
PRESBYTERIANS. 


For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  violent  contest  between 
an  old  and  a  new  party,  in  the  Presbyterian  union  in  the  United 
States.  This  has  at  last  terminated  by  the  excommunication 
of  the  rfiinority,  consisting  of  about  600  congregations,  by  the 
majority,  consisting  of  about  "2,400  congregations.  The  cor- 
r\iptions  complained  of,  are  traced  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
the  "  wide  spread  and  ever  restless  spirit  of  Radicalism."  The 
following  is  the  testimony  of  the  Assembly  on  this  point, 
contcained  in  a  general  epistle  to  all  the  churches  of  Jesus 
Christ  :— 

"  One  of  the  most  formidable  evils  of  the  present  crisis  is, 
the  wide-spread  and  ever  restless  spirit  of  Radicalism,  manifest 
both  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State.  Its  leading  principle, 
everv'^vhere,  seems  to  be,  to  level  all  order  to  the  dust.  IMighty 
only  in  the  power  to  destroy,  it  has  dri\en  its  deep  agitations 
through  the  bosom  of  our  beloved  Church.  Amidst  the  multi- 
plied and  revolting  forms  in  which  it  has  .ippcared,  it  is  alwavs 
animated  bj'  one  principle.  It  is  e\  er  the  same  levelling,  re- 
volutionary spirit,  and  tends  to  the  same  ruinous  results.  It 
has,  in  succession,  driven  to  extreme  fanaticism  the  great  cause 
of  Revivals  of  Rehgion,  of  Temperance,  and  of  the  rights  of 
man.  It  has  aimed  to  transmute  oiu-  pure  faith  into  destruc- 
tive heresy ;  our  scriptural  order  into  confusion  and  misjule. 
It  has  crowded  many  of  our  churches  with  ignorant  zealots  and 
unholy  members;  driven  our  pastors  from  their  flocks;  and 
with  strange  fire  consumed  the  heritage  of  the  Lord,  filling  our 
churches  \rith  confusion,  and  our  judicatories  with  conflict ; 
making  our  venerated  name  and  beloved  institutions,  so  far  as 
its  fearful  influence  extends,  a  hissing  and  a  by-word  before  the 
American  people  ;  and  even  threatening  the  dissolution  of  our 
national  union,  as  well  as  the  dismemberment  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church." 
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Such  13  the  work  of  demolition,  even  in  America,  the  land  of 
promise  to  our  British  Radicals ;  but  a  land  of  fanatics  and 
griping  money-mongers,  notwithstanding.  We  are  glad  to  see 
the  tower  of  Babel  falling — the  legs  of  the  image,  partly  iron, 
and  partly  clay,  crumbling  to  pieces.  The  kingdom  of  the 
beast  is  to  fall  "  without  hand,"  that  is  to  say,  it  must  fall  by 
its  rottenness  ;  it  comes  apart  like  a  statue  made  of  wet  sand, 
when  the  sun  sheds  a  few  rays  of  genial  warmth  upon  it.  Our 
readers  will,  no  doubt,  be  curious  to  know  what  these  corrup- 
tions of  doctrine  are,  which  have  separated  the  six  hundred 
congregations  from  their  former  allies.  They  are  contained 
in  the  following  sixteen  heterodoxies  : — 

I.  That  God  would  have  prevented  the  existence  of  sin  in 
our  world,  but  was  not  able,  without  destroying  the  moral 
agency  of  man  ;  or  for  aught  that  appears  in  the  Bible  to  the 
contrary,  sin  is  incidental  to  any  wise  moral  system. 

'2.  That  election  to  eternal  life  is  founded  on  a  foresight  of 
faith  and  obedience. 

3.  That  we  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  first  sin  of  Adam, 
than  with  the  sins  of  any  other  parent. 

4.  That  infants  come  into  the  world  as  free  from  defilement, 
as  was  Adam,  when  he  was  created. 

.5.  That  infants  sustain  the  same  relation  to  the  moral 
government  of  God  as  brute  animals,  and  their  suffering  and 
death  are  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  principles  as  those 
of  brutes,  and  not  by  any  means  to  be  considered  as  penal. 

6".  Tliat  there  is  no  other  original  sin  than  the  fact  that  all 
the  posterity  of  Adam,  though  by  nature  innocent,  or  possessed 
of  no  moral  character,  will  always  begin  to  sin  when  they  begin 
to  exercise  moral  agency ;  or  that  original  sin  does  not  include 
a  sinful  bias  of  the  human  mind,  and  a  just  exposure  to  penal 
suffering  ;  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  Scripture  that  in- 
fants, in  order  to  salvation,  do  need  redemption  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

7.  That  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  whether  of  Adam's  sin, 
or  Christ's  righteousness,  has  no  foundation  in  the  Word  of 
God,  and  is  both  unjust  and  absurd. 

8.  That  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  not  truly 
\icarious  and  penal,  but  sjonbolical,  governmental,  and  instruc- 
tive only. 

9.  That  the  impenitent  sinner  is  by  nature,  and  indepen- 
dently of  the  renewing  influence  or  almighty  energy  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  full  possession  of  all  the  ability  necessary  to  a 
full  compliance  with  all  the  commands  of  God. 

1 0.  Tliat  Christ  never  intercedes  for  any  but  those  who  are 
actually  united  to  him  by  faith  ;  or  that  Christ  does  not  inter- 
cede for  the  elect  until  after  their  regeneration. 

II.  That  saving  faith  is  the  mere  belief  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  not  a  grace  of  the  Holy  spirit. 

12.  That  regeneration  is  the  act  of  the  sinner  himself;  and 
that  it  consists  in  a  change  of  his  governing  purpose,  which 
he  himself  must  jn-oduce,  and  which  is  the  result,  not  of  any 
direct  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart,  but  chiefly  a 
persuasive  exhibition  of  truth,  analogous  to  the  influence  which 
one  man  exerts  over  the  mind  of  another ;  or  that  regeneration 
is  not  an  instantaneous  act,  but  a  progressive  work. 

13.  That  God  has  done  all  that  he  ca7i  for  the  salvation  of 
all  men,  and  that  man  himself  must  do  the  rest. 

14.  That  God  cannot  exert  such  influence  on  the  minds  of 
men  as  shall  make  it  certain  that  they  will  choose  and  act  in  a 
particular  manner,  without  impairing  their  moral  agency. 

1 .5.  That  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  not  the  sole  ground 
of  the  sinner's  acceptance  with  God  ;  that  in  no  sense  does  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  become  ours. 

16.  That  the  reason  why  some  differ  from  others  in  regard  to 
their  reception  of  the  gospel  is,  that  they  make  themselves  to 
differ. 

Such  a  curious  hodge-podge  of  truth  and  absurdity  we  have 
not  often  witnessed  ;  but  we  forego  any  critical  observations  at 
present,  leaving  our  readers  to  form  each  a  judgment  for  him- 
self on  the  condemned  articles. 

Ill  some  of  the  resolutions  (says  the  Scottish  G'uanlian) 
adopted  by  the  convention  of  the  orthodox  party,  the  extra- 
vagancies and  errors  to  which  Hadicalism  lias  led,  are  more 
distinctly  pointed  out.  They  complain  of  the  following 
disorders : — 


"  The  disorderly  and  unseasonable  meetings  of  the  people,  in 
which  unauthorised  and  incompetent  persons  conducted  worship 
in  a  manner  shocking  to  public  decency  ;  in  which  females 
often  led  in  prayer,  and  sometimes  in  public  instruction  ;  the 
hasty  admission  to  church  privileges,  and  the  failure  to  exercise 
any  wholesome  discipline  over  those  who  subsequently  fell  into 
sin,  even  of  a  public  and  scandalous  kind  ;  and  of  these  and 
other  disorders,  grieving  and  alienating  the  pious  members  of 
our  churches,  and  so  filling  many  of  them  with  rash,  ignorant, 
and  unconverted  persons,  as  graduallj^  to  destroy  all  visible 
distinctions  between  the  Church  and  the  world. 

"  While  many  of  our  ministers  have  propagated  error  with 
great  zeal,  and  disturbed  the  church  with  irregular  and  dis- 
orderly conduct ;  some  have  entirely  given  up  the  stated 
preacliing  of  the  gospel,  others  have  tiu-ned  aside  to  secular 
pursuits,  and  others  still,  while  nominally  engaged  in  some 
part  of  Christian  effort,  liave  embarked  in  the  wild  and  extra- 
vagant speculations  which  have  so  remarkably  signalized  the 
times,  thus  tending  to  secularize  and  disorganize  the  very  minis- 
try of  reconciliation." 

The  Assembly  (continues  the  same  clerical  paper),  in  their 
General  Epistle,  part  of  which  we  have  cited  above,  have  pub- 
lished the  following  excellent  testimony,  \vith  which  we  must 
close  our  account  of  the  proceedings  : — 

"  As  the  gi-eat  truths  of  the  gospel  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
all  Christian  hope,  as  well  as  of  the  purity  and  prosperity  of 
the  Church,  we  felt  ourselves  bound  to  direct  early  and  pe- 
culiarly solemn  attention  to  those  doctrinal  errors,  which, 
there  was  but  two  much  evidence,  had  gained  an  alarming 
prevalence  in  some  of  our  judicatories.  The  advocates  of 
these  errors,  on  their  first  appearance,  were  cautious  and  reser- 
ved, alleging  that  they  differed  in  words  only  from  the  doctrines 
as  stated  in  our  public  standards.  Very  soon,  however,  they 
began  to  contend  that  their  opinions  were  really'  neAV,  and  were 
a  substantial  and  important  improvement  of  the  old  creed  of 
the  Church  ;  and  at  length,  that  revivals  of  religion  could  not 
be  hoped  for,  and  that  the  souls  of  men  must  be  destroyed,  if 
the  old  doctrines  continued  to  be  preached.  The  errors  thus 
promulged  were  by  no  means  of  that  doubtful  or  unimportant 
character  which  seems  to  be  assigned  to  them  by  some  of  their 
professed  friends  of  orthodoxy.  You  will  see  by  their  published 
acts,  that  some  of  them  affect  the  very  foundation  of  the  system 
of  Gospel  truth,  and  that  the}'  all  bear  relations  to  the  Gospel 
plan  of  very  serious  and  ominous  import.  Surely  doctrines 
which  go  to  the  formal  or  virtual  denial  of  our  covenant  re- 
lation to  Adam  ;  the  native  and  total  depravity  of  man  ;  the 
entire  inability  of  the  sinner  to  recover  himself  from  rebellion 
and  corruption  ;  the  nature  and  source  of  regeneration  ;  and 
our  justification  solely  on  account  of  the  imputed  rightousness 
of  the  Redeemer,  cannot,  upon  any  just  principle,  be  regarded 
as  "  minor  errors."  They  form,  in  fact,  "  another  Gospel ;" 
and  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  faithfully  adhere  to  our  public 
standards,  to  walk  with  those  who  adopt  such  opinions  with 
either  comfort  or  confidence. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied,  indeed,  that  those  who  adopted  and 
preached  these  opinions,  at  the  same  time  declared  their  readi- 
ness to  subscribe  our  Confession  of  Faith,  and  actually  pro- 
fessed their  assent  to  it  in  the  usual  form,  without  apparent 
scifiple.  This,Jn  fact,  was  one  of  the  most  revolting  and  alarm- 
ing characteristics  of  their  position.  They  declared  that  in  doing 
this,  they  only  adopted  the  Confession  '■'■  for  substance,'"  and 
by  no  means  intended  to  receive  the  whole  system  which  it  con- 
tained. Upon  this  ])rinciple,  we  had  good  evidence  that  a  num- 
ber of  Presbyteries,  in  the  ordination  and  reception  of  ministers, 
and  other  church  officers,  avowedly  and  habitually  acted. 
And  hence  it  has  not  been  uncommon  for  the  members  of  such 
Presbyteries  publicly  and  formally  to  repudiate  some  of  the  im- 
portant doctrines  of  the  foimulary  which  they  had  thus  sub- 
scribed ;  and  even,  in  a  few  extraordinary  cases,  to  hold  up  the 
system  of  tnith  which  it  contains,  as  "  an  abomination  ;"  as  a 
system  which  it  were  to  be  "  wished  had  never  had  an  exist- 
tence."  No  wonder  that  men  feeling  and  acting  thus,  should 
have  been  found,  in  some  instances  substituting  entirely  differ- 
ent confessions  of  faitli  in  place  of  that  which  is  contained  in 
our  constitution.     Who  can  doubt  that  such  a  method  of  sub- 
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scribing  to  articles  of  faith  is  immoral  in  principle  ;  that  it  is 
adapted  to  defeat  the  great  purpose  of  adopting  confessions  ; 
and  that,  if  persisted  in,  it  could  not  fail  to  open  the  door  of  our 
church  wider  and  wider  to  the  introduction  of  the  most  radical 
and  pestiferous  heresies,  which  would  speedily  destroy  her  cha- 
racter as  an  evangelical  body  ?" 

We  shall  only  observe  of  this  subscription  to  this  formal 
Confession  of  Faith,  that  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
conduct  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  who  subscribed  to  the  out- 
ward fonn  of  the  law,  whilst  they  attempted  to  supersede  the 
letter  with  the  spirit.  We  ourselves  have  no  objection  to  sub- 
scribe the  Confession  of  Faith,  we  could  do  it  most  conscien- 
tiously, but  having  done  it,  we  could  not  conscientiously  preach 
the  "  letter  "  as  taught  and  xmderstood  by  the  Church.  We 
should  insist  at  all  times  on  the  spirit  and  substance  of  religion 
being  superinduced  upon  a  mere  formal  observance;  and  the 
substance  of  Christianity  diffei-s  as  much  from  its  priestly  cari- 
cature, as  the  Chiistianity  of  the  priest  from  the  religion  of 
Moses  and  Aaron. 


I^TDIAN  PROPHET. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    SHEPHERD. 

Sir, — Your  quotation  in  No.  5,  page  ."U,  from  the  Hicksite 
American  publication,  to  the  effect  that  "the  natives  (Indians) 
have  a  higher  sense  of  this  divine  light  in  the  soul  than  the 
professors  of  Christianity  generally  have,"  receives  a  curious 
confiraiation  from  the  notes  of  an  honest  zealous  sectarian,  who 
\iewed  such  manifestations  as  wild  fancy,  or  the  works  of  the 
devil.  His  solution  of  the  difficultly,  hy  seriously  attributing 
the  origin  to  Satan,  niust  be  admirable  in  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tural Christian  and  mechanical  philosopher.  The  witness  be- 
ing respectable,  while  he  rejects  the  true  source  of  the  pheno- 
menon, makes  his  evidence  of  the  fact  of  double  weight.  If 
the  account  is  not  too  well-known,  perhaps  you  may  use  the 
following  extract,  which  I  made  some  time  ago,  and  indulge  the 
public  wth  your  comments.  I  believe  the  book  was  printed 
in  Ameiica. — Yours  respectfully,  C.  L. 

August,  1837. 


Extract  from  the  Diary  of  David  Brainerd,  Missionary  to 
the  Indians  in  the  years  1742  to  1747,  when  the  present 
United  States  were  a  Colony  of  Great  Britain,  and  almost  en- 
tirely a  wildemesss. 

"  What  increases  their  (the  Indians)  aversion  to  Christianity 
is  the  influence  their  powwows  have  upon  them.  These  are 
supposed  to  have  a  power  of  foretelling  future  events,  of  re- 
covering the  sick,  and  of  charming  persons  to  death.  And 
their  spirit,  in  its  various  operations  seems  to  be  a  satirical  imi- 
tation of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  that  the  church  in  early  ages 
Avas  favoured  with. 

"  I  have  laboured  to  gain  some  acquaintance  with  this  affair, 
and  have  for  that  end,  consulted  the  man  mentioned  in  my 
journal,  of  May  9,  who,  since  his  conversion  to  Christianity, 
has  endeavoured  to  give  me  the  best  intelligence  he  could  of  this 
matter.  But  it  seems  to  be  such  a  mystery  of  iniquity  that  I 
cannot  well  undei-stand  it  ;  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn  he  himself 
has  not  any  clear  notions  of  the  thing,  now  his  spirit  of  divina- 
tion is  gone  from  him.  However,  the  manner  in  which  he  says 
he  obtained  this  spirit  was,  he  was  admitted  into  the  presence 
of  a  great  man,  who  informed  him  that  he  loved,  pitied  and  de- 
sired to  do  him  good.  It  was  not  in  this  world  that  he  saw 
the  great  man,  but  in  a  world  above  at  a  vast  distance  from  this. 
The  great  man,  he  says,  was  clothed  with  the  day  ;  yea,  with 
the  brightest  day  he  ever  saw ;  a  day  of  many  years,  j'ca,  of 
everlasting  continuance  !  this  whole  world,  he  says,  was  drawn 
upon  him,  so  that  in  him  the  earth  and  all  things  in  it  might  be 
seen.  I  asked  him,  if  rocks,  mountains,  and  seas  were  drawm 
upon  him,  or  appeared  in  him  ?  He  replied,  that  every  thing  that 
was  beautiful  and  lovely  in  the  eartli  was  upon  him,  and  might 
be  seen  bj-  looking  on  him,  as  well  as  if  one  was  on  the  earth  to 
take  a  view  of  them  there.  By  the  side  of  the  great  man,  he 
says,  stood  his  shadow  or  spirit.  This  shadow,  he  says,  was  as 
loTelj  as  the  man  himself,  and  filled  all  places,  and  was  most 


agreeable  as  well  as  wonderful  to  him.  Here,  he  says,  he  tarried 
some  time,  and  was  unspeakably  entertained  and  delighted  with 
a  \iew  of  the  great  man,  of  his  shadow  or  spirit,  and  of  all 
things  in  him.  And  what  is  most  of  all  astonishing  he 
imagined  all  tliis  to  have  passed  before  he  was  born.  He 
never  had  been,  he  says,  in  this  world  at  that  time.  And 
what  confirms  him  in  the  belief  of  this,  is.  that  the  great  man 
told  him  that  he  must  come  down  to  earth,  be  bom  of  such 
a  woman,  meet  with  such  and  such  things,  and  in  particular  that 
he  should  once  in  his  life  be  guilty  of  murder.  At  this,  lie  was 
displeased,  and  told  the  great  man  he  would  never  murder.  But 
the  great  man  replied, "  I  have  said  it,  and  it  shall  be  so."  Which 
has  accordingly  happened.  As  this  time,  he  says,  the  great  man 
asked  him  what  he  would  chose  in  life.  He  replied,  first  to  be 
a  hunter,  and  afterwards  to  be  a  powwow  or  diviner.  Where- 
upon the  great  man  told  him  that  he  should  have  what  he  de- 
sired, and  that  his  shadow  should  go  along  with  him  do^m  to 
earth,  and  be  with  him  for  ever.  There  was,  he  says,  all  tliis 
time  no  words  spoken  between  them.  The  conference  was  not 
carried  on  by  any  human  language,  but  they  had  a  kind  of 
mental  intelligence  of  each  others'  thoughts.  After  this,  he  says, 
he  saw  the  great  man  no  more  ;  but  supposes  he  came  down 
to  earth  to  be  bom,  but  the  spirit  or  shadow  of  the  great 
man  still  attended  him,  and  ever  after  continued  to  appear  to 
him  in  dreams  and  other  ways,  until  he  felt  the  power  of  God's 
word  upon  his  heart,  since  which  it  has  entirely  left  him. 

This  spirit,  he  says,  used  sometimes  to  direct  him  in  dreams 
to  go  to  such  a  place  and  hunt,  assuring  him  he  should  there 
meet  ivith  success,  which  accordinglj'  proved  so.  And  when  he 
had  been  there  some  time,  the  spirit  would  order  him  to  another 
place.  So  that  he  had  success  in  hunting,  according  to  the 
greatman's  promise,  made  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  chosing  this 
employment. 

There  were  some  times  when  this  spirit  came  upon  him  in  a 
special  manner,  and  he  was  full  of  what  he  saw  in  the  great 
man  ;  and  then,  he  says,  he  was  all  light,  and  not  only  light 
himself,  but  it  was  light  all  around  him,  so  that  he  could  see 
through  man,  and  know  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts.  These 
depths  of  Satan  I  leave  to  others  to  fathom,  and  do  not  know 
what  ideas  to  affix  to  such  terms,  nor  can  guess  what  conceptions 
of  things  these  creatures  have  at  the  times  when  they  call  them- 
selves all  light.  But  my  interpreter  tells  me  that  he  heard  one 
of  them  tell  a  certain  Indian  the  secret  thought  of  his  heart, 
which  he  had  never  divulged.  The  case  was  this  :  The  Indian 
was  bitten  with  a  snake,  and  was  in  extreme  pain  ;  whereupon 
the  diviner  (who  was  applied  to  for  his  reco\ery)  told  him,  that 
at  such  a  time  he  had  proposed,  that  the  next  deer  he  killed,  he 
would  sacrifice  it  to  some  great  power,  but  had  broken  his  pro- 
mise. And  now,  said  he,  that  great  power  has  ordered  this 
snake  to  bite  you  for  your  neglect.  The  Indian  confessed  it 
was  so,  but  said  he  had  never  told  anybody  of  it.  But  as  Satan, 
no  doubt,  excited  the  Indian  to  make  that  promise,  it  was  no 
wonder  he  should  be  able  to  communicate  the  matter  to  the 
conjurer."     [No  wonder  at  all.] 

Formation  of  Wood  and  Flesh. — The  circulation  of  sap 
in  trees  proceeds  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  animals.  The  sap  rises  from  the  root  by  one  set 
of  vessels,  and  descends  from  the  leaves  by  another  set  of  ves- 
sels. In  the  leaf  this  sap  undergoes  a  peculiar  change  by  the 
action  of  light  and  heat.  This  change  is  indispensable  for  its 
nutritive  or  lignifying  virtues.  When  stripped  of  leaves,  the 
branches  cease  to  grow.  It  is  on  this  account  that  growth 
ceases  in  winter,  even  when  the  life  of  the  tree  is  preserved. 
This  juice  returns  between  the  wood  and  the  bark,  and  forms 
what  is  called  the  alburnum,  or  new  growth  of  wood,  of  a  soft 
»ubstance.  This  alburnum  becomes  hard  during  winter,  and 
forms  a  sort  of  layer  above  the  growth  of  the  former  year,  so 
that  the  age  of  a  tree  can  be  easily  determined  by  the  number 
of  concentric  rings  perceived  in  a  transverse  section.  The  age 
of  any  particular  branch  may  be  determined  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. This  fact  in  reference  to  trees,  leads  us  by  analogy  to 
determine  the  difference  between  arterial  and  venous  blood  in 
animals.  It  is  often  asserted  that  arterial  blood  being  the 
ptirest  is  the  most  nutritive,  and  that  the  veins  contain  merely 
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the  refuse  of  the  circulating  fluid  ;  but  the  veins  are  the  re- 
turning vessels  of  the  animal  system,  and  it  seems  most  proba- 
ble that  the  change  which  the  blood  undergoes  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  vessels,  by  the  action  of  heat  and  light  upon  the 
skin,  is  of  a  nature  corresponding  to  that  wliich  is  effected  upon 
the  sap  in  the  leaf. 

Equivocation  of  thb  Church. — In  1816  James  I.  issued 
his  orders  to  the  heads  of  houses  in  Cambridge  University,  that 
all  who  took  any  degree  should  subscribe  to  the  three  articles 
mentioned  in  the  six-and-thirtieth  canon.  This  was  acted 
upon  till  the  3'ear  1772,  when  the  senate  having  previously 
appointed  commissioners  (or  sj-ndics)  to  inquire  into  the  legality 
of  the  step,  enactetl,  that  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in- 
stead of  the  usual  subscription  to  the  three  articles,  should,  for 
the  future,  subscribe  to  the  following  sentence  :  "  I,  A.  B.,  do 
declare,  that  I  am  bona  fide  a  member  of  the  Church  of  '^ng- 
land,  at  hi/  law  established."  This  relaxation  was  still  farther 
extended  to  Bachelors  of  civil  law,  of  medicine  and  of  music, 
and  to  doctoi-s  of  music.  But  what  is  the  difference  between  a 
bona  fide  member  of  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law  estal>- 
lished,  and  one  who  subscribes  to  the  articles  of  the  church  ? 
Surely  this  was  intended  as  a  loop-hole  for  hypocrisy.  The  pure 
churchman  would  not  hesitate  to  subscribe  the  articles,  the  pure 
dissenter  would  disdain  to  subscribe  the  bona  fide  evasion.  The 
despicable  hypocrite  only  would  demand  such  a  mask,  and 
priestcra//  alone  would  condescend  to  sanction  it.  One  thing, 
however,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  viz.,  that  nobody  can 
tell  what  the  church,  by  law  established,  means,  except  it  be 
that  portion  of  it,  which  relates  to  temporal  possessions,  upon 
which  there  is  considerable  unanimity  among  the  sleeved  and 
gowned. 


Xaturk  anu  her  two  Childrbx. — The  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal  world  may  be  compared  in  their  relationship  to 
the  letter  Y.  Both  vegetable  and  animal  spring  from  the 
mineral,  but  the  animal  is  a  moving  twin,  and  feeds  upon  its 
brother  vegetable.  In  this  respect,  the}'  both  resemble  the  two 
jaws  ;  one  of  which  is  fixed,  and  the  other  is  moveable.  The 
highest  order  of  vegetables  and  animals  are  farthest  removed 
from  each  other.  The  point  of  union  js  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale,  where  it  is  scarcely  ])ossible  to  distinguish  between  an 
animal  and  a  \egetable.  Nature,  therefore  has  two  distinct 
families,  both  proceeding  from  the  same  matrix,  and,  according 
to  geological  discovery,  their  creation  was  contemporaneous, 
and  the  progression  in  both  has  been  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Universalist. — The  passage  in  p.  122,  of  vol.  1,  which 
traces  all  men's  thoughts  and  actions  to  God,  as  the  primg 
source,  is  not  affirmed  to  be  the  language  of  Scripture,  but  only 
in  harmony  with  it.  We  suppose  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
that  man's  righteousness  is  from  God  only ;  and  it  is  equally 
scrijitural  and  philosophical  to  assert,  that  God  hath  power,  like 
a  potter,  over  the  clay,  to  make  vessels  of  honour  and  vessels  of 
dishonour — to  harden  and  soften  the  heart  as  he  willeth.  Jiho 
else  has  power  ?  "  Not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground'^  with- 
out the  power  of  God,  for  all  power  comethfrom  God,  in  whom  we 
live,  move,  and  have  our  being.  The  paragraph  headed  "  Im- 
partiality of  Nature,"'  in  / .  24,  is  a  collection  of  texts  from 
Eccles.  ix.  11,12,  and  vii.  1 5 — 1 6.  The  passage  quoted  1  Kings, 
22,  33,  instead  of  1  Kings,  22,  23,  i*-  merely  a  typographical 
error,  not  easily  delected.  We  are  obliged  to  our  Correspondent 
for  pointing  it  out ;  we  were  not  aware  of  the  blunder.  Our 
Correspondent  also  complains  of  our  severity  to  Mr.  Harris, 
in  vol.  2.  We  did  not  kjww,  until  the  termination  of  the 
volume,  that  he  had  given  the  i;100  to  the  poor  ;  when  we 
heard  it,  we  resolved  to  make  reparation.  Still,  notwithstand- 
ing this  new  colouring  matter,  the  whole  affair  is  absurd.  ]J  hy 
should  a  money-bait  be  held  out  to  ivrite  against  money,  and 
why  should  the  writers  nibble  at  the  bait  ?  The  giving  it  away 
does  not  alter  the  case.  Money  given  in  charity,  and  adver- 
tised in  flattering  terms  in  the  newspapers,  is  money  spent 


upon  oneself.  A  man  cannot  eat  money ;  he  must  spend  it  on 
something,  and  the  greater  portion  of  rich  men''s  wealth  is  spent 
en  the  gratification  of  vanity.  We  mean  no  offence  to  Mr. 
Harris  personally. '  We  spoke  of  him  more  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  class,  than  as  an  individual.  We  never  persecute  in- 
dividual character,  and  never  will  do  it,  not  even  in  retaliation. 
We  will  rather  suffer  wrong.  But  certainly  we  do  abhor  the 
religious  principles  of  such  a  work  as  that  we  quoted  from.  It 
is  most  uncharitable,  and  really  impious.  It  lays  the  blame 
ivhcre  it  ought  not  to  lie,  and  acquits  the  guilty.  Why  blame 
Liberalism,  Radicalism,  and  Infidelity,  for  the  evils  of  society? 
These  are  merely  the  natural  reaction  against  the  corruption  of 
a  false  faith,  and  a  selfish  money  and  benefice-mongering 
priesthood,  conspiring  with  an  equally-corrupt  class  of  lay 
brethren,  to  smother  the  religion  of  the  Son  of  God.  They  are 
the  Great  Dragon,  that  spueth  out  floods  of  water  against  the 
Man-child,  who  is  obliged  to  fly  into  the  wilderness  for  a  season 
from  their  fury. 

The  following  is  the  Transcendentalist's  reply  to  Universalist : 

With  respect  to  the  Universalist 's  P.  S.,  the  Transcendentalist 
begs  to  assure  him  that  he  can  attach  no  meaning  to  the  words 
"  bounded  only  by  space,"'  though  he  is  aware  tliat  this  property 
is,  often  predicated  of  tvorlds.  Let  the  body  bounded  be  of  what 
shape  you  please.  Why  is  it  of  this  or  that  shape  ?  Because 
it  is  bounded  iti  this  or  that  manner.  If  U.  reflects  on  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  space,"  he  will  find  that  it  is  merely 
the  form  in  which  outward  things  appear,  and  that  it  is  by  no 
means  a  thing  in  itself,  or  even  an  appearance.  If  we  look 
at  the  sky,  and  call  it  a  large  space,  we  mean  that  we  see  an 
extended  blue  surface.  If  at  night  we  say  we  see  tlie  stars 
floating  in  space  ;  we  mean  we  see  little  night  spheres  bounded 
all  round  by  a  dusky  coloured  surface.  Let  U.  only  fry  to 
imagine  a  circle,  without  at  the  same  time  picturing  to  himself 
the  surrounding  surface,  and  that  of  a  different  colour.  U. 
supposes  a  body  as  existing  in  space,  and  the  space  it  im- 
mediately occupies  as  being  all  the  space  e.risting.  This  body, 
therefore,  occupies  all  space, — supposijig  it  to  be  spherical, 
what  lies  without  the  sphere  ?  Body  ?  No  :  for  that  would 
occupy  further  space.  Space?  No  ;  by  the  hypothesis.  And 
then,  why  is  if  a  sphere  more  than  a  cube,  if  it  be  not  bounded 
at  all?  And  admitting  that  space  is  e.iternal  ty  the  body, 
what  is  mere  space  1  is  it  of  any  colour,  has  it  any  properties 
whatever,  unless  the  mere  absence  of  body  be  called  a  property  ? 
How  then  shall  we  distinguish  it  from  nothing?  Aiuiifa  bo'ly 
be  bounded  by  nothing,  how  can  there  be  different  forms,  S(C. 
T.  will  write  on  this  subject  more  at  large  in  his  ne.rt  dialogue, 
and  hopes  to  hear  again  from  the  Universalist,  who  is  evidently 
far  above  a  mere  common  place  reasoner. 

The  Commercial  Traveller  in  our  next. 

We  have  received  complaints  from  several  places,  that  The 
Shepherd  cannot  be  got,  the  former  agents  declaring  that  it  has 
ceased,  <|r.  We  do  not  pretend  to  divine  their  motives,  but  we 
wish  to  apprise  the  complaining  parties  that  they  are  imposed 
upon,  and  advise  them  to  credit  no  report  of  the  kiiid  which  is 
not  communicated  typographically  by  "  The  Shepherd"  itself. 
Any  bookseller,  in  regular  correspondence  with  London,  will 
serve  them,  by  merely  giving  him  the  publisher's  name. 

A  Theocratist  came  too  late,  but  he  will  find  an  answer  to  his 
letter  in  the  leading  article. 

We  are  aware  of  Heraud's  Legion  in  the  "  Judgment  of  the 
flood,''  and  may  probably  review  it  on  a  future  occasion,  when 
we  have  compared  it  with  the  book  of  Enoch. 
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MESSIAH'S  KINGDOM. 

■  Behold,  a  king  shall  reign  in  righteousness,  and  princes  shall 
rule  in  judgment.' — Isaiah, 

Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Satumia  Regna, 
Jam  nova  progenies  coelo  demittitur  alto. —  Virgil. 
The  base,  degenerate,  iron  offspring  ends: 
A  golden  progeny  from  Heaven  descends, 

— —  DryderCs  Virgil. 

Of  all  the  magnificent  ideas  which  have  ever  captivated  the 
human  imagination,  none  has  ever  equalled,  far  less  excelled, 
the  idea  of  the  Messiah's  personal  reign  upon  earth.  It  is  the 
splendour  of  the  conception  that  has  created  the  fanaticism 
respecting  it.  Men  do  not  become  fanatics  for  a  trifling  object, 
A  fanatic  soars  too  high  up,  above  the  common-place  realities 
of  life,  to  be  excited  into  devotional  frenzy  upon  a  mere  politi- 
cal question.  It  is  by  lowering  the  ambition  of  men  that  you 
cool  their  devotion. 

The  Radical  has  made  a  curious  parachutical  descent  from 
the  balloon  of  religion.  His  heaven  upon  earth  is,  annual  par- 
liaments, vote  by  ballot,  and  universal  suffrage.  The  Millenna- 
rian  anticipates  no  less  than  the  descent  of  the  immortal  body 
of  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  his  saints,  to  take  possession  of  a  rege- 
nerated earth,  bind  the  devil,  and  cast  him  into  hell,  and  then 
live  and  reign  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  unmolested  by  sin 
or  death,  or  any  kind  of  misery,  until  Satan  be  again  let  loose, 
like  an  incorrigible  rogue,  to  pui"sue  his  old  game  of  political 
and  social  mischief. 

We  like  the  Milleimarian  idea  for  its  grandeur.  It  is  sublime 
without  being  ridiculous  -,  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that 
it  has  been  the  means  of  overturning  many  a  sober  mind,  which 
meditated  too  boldly  upon  its  imposing  mysteries.  But  this 
bewildering  effect  was  principally  occasioned  by  the  impractical 
view  which  was  taken  of  the  subject.  The  Millennarians  are 
mere  waiters.  They  do  nothing.  They  merely  tell  each 
other,  and  tell  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  they  will  listen  to  them, 
that  Christ  will  come  again;  and  they  try  to  calculate  the 
time,  and  they  make  all  sorts  of  fanciful  conjectures;  and  still, 
after  all,  they  do  nothing.  It  is  a  dreamy  doctrine,  and  very 
-well  calculated  for  creating  spiritual  intoxication.  We  know 
»vhat  it  is  from  experience.  We  have  been  of  the  party, 
heated  up  to  the  highest  fever  heat  on  the  brilliant  idea  of  the 
second  advent.  It  was  this  very  idea  that  first  drew  us  out  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  launched  us  into  a  sea  of  inte- 
resting inquiry,  which  has  ultimately  landed  us  in  the  haven  of 
Universalism, 

Nor  was  it  from  want  of  faith  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  pro- 
mise of  a  Messiah,  that  we  ceased  to  identify  ourselves  with 
the  Millennarians.  We  still  are  Millennarians,  We  still  look 
for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  our  mind  has  merely  been  an  opening  of  the  original 
idea.  When  we  belonged  to  the  Church  political,  we  enter- 
tained the  common  undefined  ideas  of  a  JMillennium,  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  Christian  world, — such  ideas  as  are  to  be  found 
delineated,  in  forcible  and  luxiu-iant  language,  in  the  popular 
and  successful  poem  of  "  The  Course  of  Time,"  by  Pollok, 
with  whom  Ave  were  intimate  during  the  time  of  its  composi- 


tion, and  to  whom  we  suggested  several  ideas  now  embodied  in 
the  work.*  The  idea  opened  upon  us  by  the  discussion  of  the 
Millennarian  question,  by  Irving,  in  the  year  1828,  We  began 
then  to  see  it  politically.  We  saw  the  necessity  of  Chris- 
tianizing the  state ;  and  seeing  that  the  prophetic  announce- 
ments of  the  Messiah  spoke  decidedly  of  the  personal  reign  of 
a  divine  deliverer,  we  naturally  enough  gave  our  assent  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  second  advent,  because  at  that  time  we  had  no 
idea  of  any  other  individual  than  .Jesus  of  Nazareth  represent- 
ing the  Son  of  God,  or  God  on  Earth,  In  a  very  few  months, 
however,  i.  e.  before  the  close  of  the  year  1820,  we  overcame 
this  difficulty,  or  rather  this  absurdity,  by  the  discovery  that 
the  true  Messiah  was  a  divine  principle,  or  in  other  words,  tlie 
spirit  of  God  manifested  in  the  adoption  of  a  beneficent  ruling 
principle  by  human  society;  and  that,  whenever  the  funda- 
mental character  of  Christianity,  namely,  social  love  and  equa- 
lity, was  received,  as  the  basis  of  political  government,  then  it 
might  be  positively  asserted  that  Christ  was  come,  and  that  the 
Messiah  had  begun  to  reign. 

In  these  three  stages  of  religious  opinion,  therefore,  we  had 
the  same  original  idea  as  a  polar  star  to  direct  us.  Apparently 
different,  we  are  still  the  same — still  looking  for  a  Messiah,  still 
expecting  a  Millennium;  but  neither  looking  for  Clirist  to 
descend  from  heaven  in  a  cloud,  nor  man  nor  earth  to  undergo 
any  other  species  of  regeneration  than  that  which  takes  place 
through  the  exercise  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  the 
exercise  of  which  alone  entitles  man,  by  pre-eminence,  to  the 
designation  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Lord  of  Creation,  We 
know  that  there  are  many  worthy  men,  of  strong  faith  in  the 
Messi.ah's  coming,  and  whose  zeal  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
people's  condition  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  most 
boasted  liberalism,  who  ■will  stoutly  oppose  this  view  of  the 
subject,  and  tell  us  that  it  is  giving  the  lie  to  the  Scriptures, 
which  distinctly  specify  Jesus  Christ  as  the  man  who  is  to  re- 
turn and  rule  over  the  earth  in  its  regenerated  stsite.  Wo  do 
not  wish  to  spurn  away  such  believers,  because  we  know  from 
our  own  experience  that  they  may  be  on  the  way  to  more  ex- 
panded views  of  the  Providence  of  God,  but  still,  like  all  other 
opinionists,  whether  spiritual  or  material,  they  are  hard  to  deal 
with.  The  Scriptures  do  speak  of  "  this  same  Jesus,  so  coming 
in  like  manner  as  he  went  into  heaven,"  Those  who  rest  upon 
the  letter  of  the  Bible,  consider  this  conclusive.  We  have  not 
much  faith  in  the  letter,  and  we  know  not  by  what  authority 
we  can  have  faith  in  it.  This  same  Jesus  said  of  the  bread 
which  he  brake  to  his  disciples,  "  This  is  my  body."  The 
Roman  Catholics  insist  that  this  is  to  be  literally  understood— 
and  certainly  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  these  four  words;  yet 
a  figure  of  speech  is  evidently  meant.     Had  the  letter  of 

*  We  remember  especially  suggesting  to  the  poet  the  idea 
of   painting   in   heaven.      He   was   highly  pleased   wth   the 
thought ;  but  his  fine  poetic  taste  could  not  tolerate  the  idea 
of  an  angel's  using  a  painter's  brush,  or  hog's-ltair  pencil.     He 
therefore  makes  the  angels  use  their  fingers  only: — 
"  And  dip  their  hands  in  colour's  native  well, 
And  on  the  everlasting  canvas  dash 
Figures  of  glory,  imagery  divine," 
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prophecy  ever  lieen  fulfilled,  or  generally  been  fulfilled,  there 
might  he  some  plausibility  in  the  Millennarian  argument ;  but  it 
is  notorious,  that  wliile  the  spirit  of  prophecy  has  received 
very  ample  confirmations  and  most  marvellous  fulfilments,  the 
strict  letter  of  great  or  universal  predictions  never  has  been  ful- 
filled on  any  occasion.  Hence  we  have  no  right  to  trust  to  it; 
nay,  we  are  boimd  in  common  prudence  to  reject  it  as  an  ignis 
fatuus,  which  has  proved  delusive  to  all  who  have  preceded  ns. 

The  general  spirit  of  prophecy,  we  say,  has  never  yet  failed, 
or,  if  apparent  failures  may  be  pointed  out,  the  fulfilments  are 
BO  obvious,  and  so  emphatic,  as  to  over-rule  any  objection  which 
may  be  made  against  them.  The  details  of  Christ's  coming 
were  not  distinctly  foretold  ;  but  a  special  coming  was  foretold, 
and  distinctly  expected.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  that  has 
taken  place  since.  The  general  character  of  the  Christian  apos- 
tacy  was  foretold  in  a  very  striking  manner  ;  but  the  persona- 
lities with  which  it  has  been  intennixed,  have  Jill  proved  a 
stumbling-block,  both  to  Christians  and  Infidels.  It  is  these  per- 
sonalities which  delude  the  simple.  Men  are  all  idolatrous, 
whether  they  be  Infidels  or  Christians,  Papists  or  Protestants. 
They  all  hanker  after  favourite  persons  of  their  special  worship. 
Hence,  it  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  a  Christian  that  the  spirit 
of  Christ  can  come  in  any  other  person  than  he  came  of  old. 
Yet  nothing  is  more  in  accordance  with  an  enlightened  view  of 
the  history  of  prophecy  and  the  Church.  The  idea  of  Christ 
is  too  small,  it  is  confined  to  a  person.  This  is  idolatry.  And 
for  this  idolatrj'  the  Church  is  punished,  and  by  this  idolatry 
the  Church  is  corrupted. 

Were  we  to  trust  to  a  prophecy  in  this  personal  sense,  we 
would  trust  to  a  delusion.  Our  idea  of  the  Jiillennium  is  even 
still  more  sublime  than  that  of  the  Millennarians  themselves. 
We  make  every  man  Christ,  who  is  imbued  with  Christ's  stan- 
dard principles.  The  whole  mass  of  men  thus  united,  is  the 
great  Christ,  and  the  chosen  individual  who  presides  over  them 
is  the  personal  Christ.  An  association  composed  in  this  manner 
is  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth.  The  hope  of  this  kingdom 
is  not  connected  in  our  mind  wth  any  magmficent  theatrical 
display  of  trumpets,  and  processions  in  the  clouds,  or  the  per- 
sonal descent  from  heaven  of  the  great  minister  of  the  circum- 
cision. We  neither  expect  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  certain 
obnoxious  sects  and  parties,  nor  to  regenerate  the  soil  of  the 
earth  without  the  industry  and  the  skill  of  man.  Experience 
has  taught  us  a  little  wisdom,  and  judging  from  the  mistakes  of 
our  ancestors  upon  these  important  subjects,  and  comparing  the 
ATilgar  expectations  with  the  facts  themselves,  we  have  ar- 
rived to  the  very  orthodox  conclusion,  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  wthin  us — that  the  clouds  of  heaven  are  the  darkness 
that  obscures  the  mind  on  religious  subjects — and  that  the  de- 
scent of  Christ  in  these  clouds  of  thought,  is  only  the  opening 
of  the  unblown  idea  of  the  Messiah,  which  had  formerly  been 
confined  to  the  person  of  an  indi^adual,  but  now  expands  to  the 
fulness  of  the  godhead,  and  fills  every  human  being  that  appre- 
hends it.  In  this  sense  we  feel  that  Christ  is  already  coming. 
The  descent  has  commenced.  The  vulgar  Millennarian  doc- 
trine is  the  natural  harbinger  of  it.  This  doctrine  is  wholly 
outward  in  its  character.  It  chiefly  directs  the  mind  to  the  de- 
monstration of  the  senses,  and  this  very  circumstance  becomes 
the  means  of  blinding  it  to  truths  of  a  higher  order.  This 
speedily  dies  of  disappointment.  It  is  the  Baptist  which  de- 
creases, whilst  the  more  rational  expectation  of  the  spiritual 
and  personal  Messiah  combined,  is  gradually  on  the  increase. 

We  believe  the  Irvingites  still  continue  to  hope  in  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  .Tesus  of  Nazareth.  It  is  very  difficult, 
however,  to  ascertain  their  opinions  on  this  or  any  other  subject. 
They  publish  nothing  by  the  press.  The  spirit  has  interdicted 
the  use  of  the  press  for  a  season.  Their  doctrine  is,  therefore, 
wholly  circulated  by  tradition.  Any  information  which  we  can 
obtain  respecting  the  creed  of  this  universal  church,  as  it  styles 
itself,  rests  entirely  on  the  testimony  of  private  individuals. 
We  have  attended  their  meetings  several  times,  but  we  heard 
only  exhortation  and  admonition.  This  was  rather  irksome  to 
one  who  does  not  consider  any  of  the  clergy,  or  any  piiblic  in- 
structor in  the  country,  as  in  a  suitable  frame  of  mind  for  giv- 
ing admonition  and  exhortation  to  the  people.  In  our  private 
conversation  with  the  members  or  preachers,  we  are  generally 


annoyed  with  the  same  everlasting,  unfinished,  and  useless  ex 
postulation  and  dictation.  If  we  put  a  direct  question,  we 
receive  an  indirect  answer ;  and  are  told,  at  the  same  time,  that 
our  minds  are  not  in  a  proper  state  for  receiving  the  answer 
direct.  We  believe  they  do  succeed  in  frightening  many  timid 
people  into  the  faith  by  these  means ;  but  the  fearless,  who  are 
not  to  be  led  by  nervous  apprehensions,  retire  in  general  as 
ignorant  of  the  faith  of  their  spiritual  tormentors  as  when  the 
interview  began.  We  have  been  told,  however,  that  Christ  ia 
expected  in  person,  and  that  they  are  preparing  a  people  to 
receive  him.  The  church  of  the  Irvingites  is  certainly  a  sin- 
gular institution  in  these  modern  times.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  has  what  is  generallj'  called  revelation  or  inspira- 
tion to  direct  it ;  and  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  in  our  minds, 
that  this  spirit  of  revelation  will  deceive  them,  as  it  has  deceived 
in  all  ages  those  who  trusted  to  its  literal  meaning.  The  flesh 
and  the  letter  are  its  leading  principles. 

There  are  several  other  parties  in  the  country  who  entertain 
similar  opinions.  All  the  Southeottians,  who,  though  scattered, 
are  numerous,  live  in  the  same  joyous  expectations  ;  and  still 
continue  to  rise  and  walk  after  innumerable  falls  and  disappoint- 
ments. But  all  these  parties  are  from  the  very  spirit  of  their 
doctrine  inactive.  They  religiously  obey  that  mysterious  and 
insulated  text  of  Scripture  so  very  convenient  for  the  indolent 
mind  ;  "  Stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of  God."  God  is  to 
do  it  all  for  them,  and  they  have  only  to  preach  and  pray  for 
his  coming.  One  would  suppose  from  these  worthies,  that  man 
was  essentially  a  preaching  and  praying  animal — that  the  highest 
rank  of  excellence,  and  the  highest  state  of  activity  to  which 
man  as  a  regenerated  being  could  reach,  was  exhortation  and 
prayer.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  it  is  the  very  lowest ;  that  a 
man  is  in  hell  as  long  as  he  feels  the  spirit  of  praj'er  (else  why 
does  he  pray?  were  he  in  heaven,  he  would  not  think  of 
prayer),  and  that  it  is  preposterous  to  extort  or  expostulate  with 
human  beings  in  a  state  of  society  which  necessarily  incites 
them  to  evil,  so  much  so,  that  those  who  imagine  they  aie  being 
reclaimed  from  sins,  are  most  frequently  falling  into  sins  of  a 
more  deceitful  and  dangerous  nature.  Do  the  exhorters  and  ex- 
postulators  keep  the  laws  of  Christ  themselves,  that  they  take 
it  upon  them  to  reproach,  and  dictate  to,  their  fellow  creatures, 
living,  like  themselves,  in  the  midst  of  temptation  ?  Because  they 
refrain  from  drunkenness  and  swearing,  and  from  travelling  or 
reading  a  newspaper  on  a  Sunday,  are  they  therefore  holy  men  ? 
Have  they  left  all  and  followed  Clirist  ?  or  what  have  they  done, 
or  what  do  they  propose  to  do,  which  is  calculated  to  promote 
the  well  being  of  their  brethren  ?  If  all  this  activity  is  to  be 
left  to  God  or  Christ  when  he  comes,  why  not  leave  the 
preaching  and  praying  to  Christ  also  ;  and  if  anj'thing  at  all  is 
to  be  done  by  man,  why  not  all  or  a  part  of  all  ?  Why  not  as- 
sociate upon  a  Christian  model,  why  not  teach  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  association  ?  What  right  has  a  clergyman  to  talk 
so  long  and  so  devoutly  about  points  of  faith.  Sabbath  break- 
ing, drunkenness,  and  other  heterodoxies,  and  forget  the  main 
cause  of  all  these  evils,  the  fundamental  constitution  of  society 
upon  the  Satanic  principle  of  selfish  appropriation  and  money 
making  ?  The  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  begins  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Satan's  kingdom.  What  is  Satan's  kingdom  ?  Does  it 
consist  merely  of  gin-drinking  and  Sunday  travelling,  Sunday 
whistling  and  dancing,  or  the  neglect  of  the  ordinances  of  read- 
ing prayers  three  hundred  years  old,  and  singing  psalms  com- 
posed three  thousand  years  ago,  by  a  man  whose  feelings  were 
not  calculated  to  arouse  the  sympathies  of  an  age  like  this.'  We 
should  like  the  Church  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  this  question. 
"  What  is  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  or  of  what  does  the  kingdom 
of  Satan  consist  ?"  We  believe  they  do  not  know ;  and  it  is 
because  they  do  not  know  what  Satan  is,  that  they  cannot  over- 
come the  evil.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  Satan  may  very  easily 
be  overcome,  and  that  men  will  most  effectually  accomplish  this 
feat,  accounted  so  difficult,  and  by  many  impossible.  The 
Scripture  promise,  is,  that  we  shall  tread  Satan  under  our 
feet,  that  is,  we  shall  put  him  in  subjection.  Satan,  in  our  opinion, 
is  the  selfish  principle  in  society — the  appropriation,  monopo- 
lizing, and  grasping  principles  in  morals,  and  the  fearful  prin- 
ciple in  religious  feith,  which  makes  men  regard  God  as  a  fiend, 
and  trenible  to  otfend  him,  by  thinking  this,  or  saying  that,  or 
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holding  opinions  which  are  denounced  by  fearful  ftvnatics  like 
themselves.  Selfishness  and  fear  are  the  pillars  of  SaUns  king- 
dom. It  requires  only  a  Samson  to  take  hold  of  both,  and 
bring  do^-n  the  whole  superstructure  of  iniquity. 

Against  this  selfishness  and  fear  we  preach,  and  in  so  doing  we 
believe  we  are  more  directly  aiming  at  the  vitals  of  evil,  than 
4iny  one  of  our  contemporaries,  either  in  the  pres?  or  the  pulpit. 
We  teach  simple  and  pure  Christianity,  undefiled  by  priestcraft, 
and  for  ever  to  be  divorced  from  trade  and  commerce  viiih 
human  souls.  We  do  not  know  of  another  publication  in  the 
country,  in  which  Christianity  is  taught.  The  kingdom  of  Satan 
i«  supported  by  the  whole  craft  of  the  hierarchy,  and  all  the  lay 
world  of  property  is  in  concert  with  the  ministers  of  Satan's  theo- 
logy, to  defend  the  in^-stery  of  ungodliness.  A  large  party 
has  even  the  presumption  to  call  itself  Conservative  in  Satan's 
kingdom  !  and  tliis  part}'  is  the  special  favourite  and  protogee 
of  the  Church  !  They  evidently  do  not  wish  for  the  coming  of 
Christ  or  his  kingdom.  The  Lord's  prayer  is  a  mummery  to 
them,*  or  used  only  as  a  blinder  to  keep  up  the  delusion  of  the 
people,  and  prevent  them  from  actively  uniting  to  bring  to  pass 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which  is  really  after  all,  nothing 
more  then  "  th«  gathering  of  the  pkople." 


'  Thy  kingdom  come,"  &c. 


SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  NORWAY. 

Almost  all  the  privileges  for  which  the  Radicals  of  England 
em  now  clamouring,  have  been  already  obtained  by  the  inha* 
bitants  of  Norway,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Laing's  journal,  pub- 
lished last  year,  are  evidently  the  happiest  people  in  Europe, 
perhaps  in  the  world.  Indeed,  he  represents  that  republic  as 
having  advanced  to  a  state  of  social  comfort,  which  America, 
France,  and  England,  may  only  expect  to  attain  to  about  a 
thousand  yeare  hence.  They  have  obtained  universal  suffrage, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage ;  they  have  a  free 
and  unfettered  press,  and  the  privilege  of  having  their  news- 
papers conveyed  post-free  :  so  that  a  daily  newspaper  costs  only 
28s.  per  annum.  They  have  no  entail,  or  primogeniture  laws ; 
*nd  the  property  is  so  etiually  divided,  that  the  greater  propor» 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  are  proprietors,  or  life-renters  in  com- 
fortable  circumstances,  so  much  so,  that  every  cottager  has  a 
house  of  several  apartments,  with  many  domestic  comforts  •,  and 
what  is,  perhaps,  still  more  singular,  in  a  Protestant  country,  they 
have  a  national  church  without  dissenters !  The  people  are  satis- 
fied with  their  clergy,  and  the  clei^y  are  evidently  much  more 
attentive  to  the  instruction  of  their  flock,  than  our  spiritually 
proud  divines  of  England  and  Scotland;  for  an  Episcopal  con- 
firmation is  an  examination  of  such  a  searching  character,  that 
none  are  allowed  to  pass  without  giving  most  satisfactory 
proofe,  not  of  being  able  to  repeat  a  Church  catechism  for  chil- 
dren, but  of  understanding  thoroughly,  in  the  usual  orthodox 
style  of  understanding,  all  the  leading  principles  of  religion 
and  morals.  This  confirmation  is  so  highly  valued,  as  a  test  of 
character  and  attainments,  that  it  is  usual  in  the  newspapers  to 
advertize  for  a  confirmed  shop-boy,  housemaid,  clerk,  or  any 
other  species  of  servant.  So  says  Mr.  Laing.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  a  good  deal  of  mockery  in  this  confirmation  after  all, 
and  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no  dissenters,  is  a  satisfac- 
tory proof  that  the  controversial  faculties  of  the  people  are  not 
cultivated;  and,  therefore,  in  a  theological,  or  metaphysical 
sense,  they  must  be  of  an  inferior  order,  and  naturally  prone  to 
superstition  and  credulity.  This  is  really  the  case ;  but  still 
the  fact  of  national  un.animity,  and  so  close  an  approximation  to 
social  equality  is  pleasing  to  contemplate,  and  forms  a  luminous 
contrast  to  the  picture  of  misery  which  presents  itself  in  the 
highly  intellectualized  countries  of  science  and  civilization. 
"  He  that  increa-seth  knowledge,"  says  Solomon,  "  increaseth 
sorrow."  There  is  much  truth  in  the  remark,  when  applied 
merely  to  science,  for  science  and  wisdom  are  two  different  ac- 
quisitions, and  we  are  making  much  more  progress  in  the  for- 
mer than  the  latter. 

The  followng  is  Mr.  Laing's  accoimt  of  the  people  and  press 
in  Norway  :«— 


"  The  liberty  of  Ukj  press  is  one  of  the  articles  of  the  ground 
law.  It  is  free  for  every  man  to  print  and  publish  what  he 
pleases  ;  there,  cannot,  consequently,  be  any  censorship,  or  any 
suppression  of  publication — but  every  man  is  responsible  for 
what  he  chooses  to  publish.  For  treason  or  blasphemy  he  is 
amenable  to  public  justice ;  but  the  ground  law  defines,  that  to 
constitute  the  oflfence,  it  must  be  open  and  intentional.  Defa- 
mation, or  libel,  also,  on  private  character,  must  be  open,  inten- 
tional, and  false,  to  constitute  the  offence. 

"  The  state  of  the  periodical  press  in  a  country  gives  a  true 
measure  of  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  of  their  intelli- 
gence, their  openness  for  constitutional  privileges,  and  even  of 
their  domestic  comforts.  The  newspapers,  since  I  came  here, 
have  been  my  principal  and  most  instructive  reading.  In  Nor- 
way there  are  upwards  of  twenty ;  but  some  only  give  the  ad- 
vertisements and  official  notices  of  the  province  or  town  in 
which  they  appear — even  these  are  not  without  interest  to  a 
stranger.  It  is  curious  to  see  what  is  to  be  sold  or  bought,  and 
all  the  various  transactions  announced  in  an  advertising  new*- 
paper.  Of  those  which  give  also  the  foreign  and  domestic  new?, 
the  most  extensive  circulation  appears  engaged  byadailj'  paper, 
called  the  Morgen  Blad,  published  in  Christiania.  The  cost  of 
a  daily  paper,  sent  by  post,  is  seven  dollars,  or  twenty-eight 
shillings  sterling,  yearly.  There  is  no  duty  on  newspapers ; 
and  as  there  are  six  or  seven  published  in  Christiania  alone,  this 
price  is  probably  as  low  as  competition  can  make  it.  In 
paper  and  type  this  journal  is  superior  to  any  French  or  German 
one  that  I  have  seen,  and  its  articles  of  foreign  news,  and  its 
editorial  paragraphs,  are  often  written  wth  great  ability.  From 
the  importance  attached,  in  all  these  newspapers,  to  little  local 
affairs,  it  is  evident  that  the  mass  of  the  people,  not  merely  an 
educated  few,  are  the  consumers.  There  being  no  tax  on  adver- 
tisements, the  most  trifling  matter  is  announced,  and  a  publisher 
appears  to  have  a  kind  of  brokerage  trade  at  his  counting 
house,  and  to  be  empowered  to  sell  or  buy  for  parties,  or  at 
least  to  bring  buyers  and  sellers  together.  I  have  seen  it  ad- 
vertised, with  a  reference  to  the  Editor's  counting  house,  that 
there  was  a  turkey-cock  to  be  sold,  a  cow  in  calf  wanted,  and 
such  trifles  as  show  that  the  class,  to  whom  they  are  no  trifle, 
read  and  have  the  benefit  of  newspapers. 

"  The  most  entire  freedom  of  discussion  exists.  Public  men 
and  measures  are  handled  freely,  but  I  cannot  say  injuriously 
or  indecorously.  The  Norwegian  newspapers,  and  especially 
their  numerous  correspondents,  are  much  occupied  with  objects 
of  local  interest,  and  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  conduct  of 
men  in  office,  from  the  lensman  of  a  parish,  to  a  minister  of 
State.  No  neglect  or  abuse  passes  unseen  or  unnoticed,  and  if 
the  accusation,  even  of  an  anonymous  correspondent,  appears 
well  founded,  the  highest  functionary  feels  himself  morally  ob- 
liged to  bend  to  public  opinion,  and  explain  the  transaction. 
If  he  is  unjustly,  or  unreasonably  blamed,  he  finds  pens  drawn 
in  his  defence,  without  trouble  to  himself.  The  public  func- 
tionaries have  been  made  to  feel  that  they  are  the  servants,  not 
the  masters  of  the  public.  Under  the  absolute  government  of 
Denmark,  although  authority  was  mildly  and  judiciously  exer- 
cised, the  functionary  naturally  felt  himself  the  delegate  of  the 
master.  The  interest  or  accommodation  of  the  public  was  a 
secondary  consideration.  The  old  officers  bred  in  this  school  can- 
not understand  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  feel  rather 
awkward  in  being  summoned  before  this  tribunal,  perhaps  by 
an  anonymous  writer,  to  answer  for  real  and  obvious  errors  in 
their  official  conduct.  The  temperate,  but  firm  manner  in 
which  these  controversies  are  carried  on,  the  absence  of  any 
outrage  on  the  private  feelings  of  public  men,  even  when  their 
public  conduct  is  attacked  or  exposed,  do  honour  to  the  good 
taste  and  good  sense  of  the  nation,  and  prove  that  a  press,  as 
free  as  that  of  the  United  States,  may  exist  without  scurrility, 
or  brutal  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  private  life.  Such  news- 
papers as  the  American  people  read,  would  not  find  editors  or 
readers  in  this  country. 

In  Sweden  the  press  is  under  a  very  strict  censorship.  It  is 
somewhat  amusing  to  see  published  in  the  Norwegian  news- 
papers, the  articles  for  which,  in  the  sister  kingdom,  the  pub- 
lisher has  been  prosecuted,  his  newspaper  suppressed,  his  busi- 
ness, and  the  bread  of  many  depending  on  it,  interrupted  as  if 
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the  peace  of  empires  had  iieen  violated.  Yet  here  the  same 
articles  are,  as  matters  of  course,  given  at  large,  commented 
on,  circulated,  read,  and  forgotten,  without  producing  tlie  slightest 
ill  consequence.  Prosecutions,  at  the  instance  of  government, 
have  been  attempted,  as  in  other  countries,  against  the  editors 
of  newspapers  ;  but  the  ground  law  is  distinct  as  to  what  con- 
Btitutes  an  actionable  offence  against  Church,  State,  or  indi- 
A'iduaLs,  in  printed  and  published  matters,  and  a  peculiar  prin- 
ciple in  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country,  which  I  shall  endeav- 
our to  explain  at  another  time,  makes  the  judge  responsible  for, 
and  obliyed  to  defend,  as  a  party,  the  correctness  of  his  legal 
decision,  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  court  a  constituent 
part  of  the  State,  independent  both  of  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative, rendering  it  impossible,  which  it  is  not  perhaps  in  Great 
Britain,  that  judges,  in  their  decisions  upon  political  offences, 
should  1)6  swayed  by  political  feelings  and  party  spirit.  Such 
prosecutions  have,  accordingly,  in  every  instance,  been  deter- 
anined  in  this  country  on  the  most  impartial  principles,  without 
any  leaning,  either  towards  government,  or  towards  popular 
feeling. 

"  Besides  newspapers,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  pe- 
^odical  and  occasional  works  published.  There  is  a  Penny 
Magazine  in  great  circulation.  The  matter,  and  even  the 
plates,  I  believe,  taken  or  borrowed  from  its  English  namesake. 
And  there  is  another  weekly  magazine,  upon  the  same  cheap 
plan.  There  are  several  monthly'  journals,  on  literary,  anti- 
quarian, agricultural,  and  military  subjects,  and  in  almost  every 
newspaper  there  is  the  announcement  of  some  new  work  or 
translation." 


PROTESTANT  DELUSION. 

The  following  awful  specimen  of  Protestant  Christianity  we 
have  copied  from  the  last  number  of  the  Evangelical  Maga- 
zine:— 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  W.  Cooper,  sen.,  Dublin, 
to  a  friend,  a  very  influential  person  in  New  York. 

"  You  are,  I  am  persuaded,  Ijetter  acquainted  with  the  poli- 
tical affairs  of  this  country  than  I  am  ;  and  concerning  its  re- 
ligious affiairs  I  am  almost  afraid  to  write.  Popery  is  increas- 
ing by  its  splendid  churches  (as  they  now  call  their  chapels), 
and  other  religious  houses,  and  by  the  number  of  its  now  well 
dressed,  nay,  fashionably  dressed  priests,  monks,  friars,  &c.  &c. 
They  swarm  like  locusts  in  our  streets,  (see  Rev.  ix.  1 — 11.)  and 
infidelity  stalks  abroad.  Yet '  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed 
God '  is  evidently,  and  even  rapidly,  gaining  ground.  Popery 
is  spreading  over  the  land ;  but  '  the  streams  which  gladden 
the  city  of  our  God,'  (Ps.  xlvi.  4,  study  the  whole  psalm)  are 
running,  and  swelling,  and  spreading,  and  fertilizing  under- 
neath ;  and  (you  know  the  amazing  power  of  vegetation)  as  the 
grass  grovts,  its  spring  will  burst,  and  the  ever-gi-een  (not  Popish) 
of  Ireland  shall  adorn  its  every  rood.  '  Then  shall  the  earth 
yield  its  increase,  and  God,  even  om-  God,  shall  bless  us,'  &c. 
(Ps.  Ixvii.  6,  7,  study  the  whole). 

"  Ah  !  my  infatuated  brother,  John  Bull,  strong  to  make 
money  and  to  fight,  is  yet  very  gullahle ;  and,  therefore,  no 
wonder  that  Jesuitical  practices  have  deceived  him,  and  led 
him  to  sujjpose  that  Popery  is  not  the  same  as  in  ages  past ! 
*  Can  the  leopard  change  his  spots?'  The  tiger  is  very  docile 
to  his  keeper,  in  our  mild  climate,  and  in  his  den  ;  but  loose 
him  into  his  owni  wilds,  in  his  own  country,  and  you  will  soon 
perceive  that  no  refoi-raation  has  been  wrought.  Satan  can  ap- 
pear, when  it  suits  his  purposes,  '  as  an  angel  of  light ' — so  can 
Popery  ;  but,  like  the  devil,  it  is  '  always  the  same.''  (This, 
you  know,  is  the  English  of  its  Latin  motto). 

"  Popery  has  not  the  germ  of  reformation  in  it.  Other  re- 
ligious communities,  however  they  may  have  gone  astray  as  lost 
sheep,  yet,  if  they  '  forget  not  God's  commandments  ' — if  they 
hold  that  principle,  namelj',  the  all-sufficiency  of  god's 
WRITTEN  v\OKD  FOR  FAITH  AND  PRACTICE,  they  may  reform, 
and  I  believe  thej^  will.  (See  Ps.  cxix.  17C).  But  Rome  has 
not  that  principle.  Rome  has  rejected  and  persecuted  it,  and 
still  rejects  and  persecutes ;  and,  therefore,  Rome  cannot  be 
reformed.    The  fiat  of  God's  decree  has  gone  forth  against  her. 


She  shall  not  he  reformed,  but  destroyed.  The  Almighty  angel 
of  the  covenant  shall  lift  this  mill-stone  from  the  earth,  which 
it  has  oppressed  so  long,  and  ground  to  pieces  thousands  of  its 
best  inhabitants,  and  '  cast  it  into  the  sea,  where  it  shall  sink 
to  rise  '  no  more.'  (Rev.  xviii.  "21).  And,  in  the  inscrutable 
ways  of  God's  providential  dealings,  perhaps  the  present  eleva- 
tion of  that  devoted  mill-stone  is  but  the  immediate  precursor 
of  its  final  fall,  and  only  intended  to  make  its  plunge  into  the 
sea  more  signal  and  more  dire."  "  \V.  C." 

This  is  a  ludicrous  specimen  of  the  self-conceit  of  a  Church, 
which  actually  boasts  of  rejecting  the  living  spirit  of  Christ,  by 
appealing  to  the  letter  of  the  written  word  as  the  supreme  au- 
thority; and  with  this  indecisive  judge,  whose  meaning  is 
dependent  upon  a  living  interpreter,  condemning  another 
Church,  which  appeals  to  the  living  spirit  of  Christ  in  the 
Church.  We  do  not  know  which  of  the  two  contending  parties 
are  most  to  be  marvelled  at — the  Catholic,  for  its  impudence  in 
calling  that  a  universal  Church,  which  is  merely  a  close  corpo- 
ration of  cardinals ;  or  the  Protestant,  for  its  presumption  in 
calling  that  a  Church  which  has  not  the  living  spirit  of  Christ 
as  a  supreme  comt  of  appeal,  and  for  want  of  this  living  spirit, 
represented  in  a  visible  form,  obliged  to  resort  to  a  written 
book,  about  which  no  two  Protestants  can  be  found  to  agree. 
If  the  Catholic  Church  be  the  tower  of  Babel,  Protestantism 
is  merely  the  loose  brickwork  which  has  fallen  from  the  summit. 
Its  countless  heaps  of  churches,  chapels,  and  conventicles,  pre- 
sent a  hideous  picture  of  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
church  of  the  Saviour  of  lost  sinners !  It  certainly  is  the 
Church  of  lost  sinners.  But  where  is  the  Saviour?  Gone  to 
heaven,  says  the  Protestant — in  the  Church,  sa3's  the  Catholic. 
Which  of  the  two  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  written  word, 
after  all  ?  "  Behold,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  world."  Verily,  we  believe  both  Protestants  and  Catholics 
are  in  sad  delusion,  but  Catholicism  is  the  Church  in  a  corrupt 
state.  Protestantism  is  not  a  Church  at  all ;  it  is  merely  a  heap 
of  fallen  rubbish  and  loose  brickwork.  The  true  Church  is  the 
general  assembly  of  Christians,  organized  upon  the  principle  of 
universal  suffrage,  and  social  love.  The  Head  of  the  Church 
is,  then,  the  Trie  and  Infallible  representative  of  Christ 
and  the  people  at  one  and  the  same  time.  This  is  Universal- 
ism.  Every  man  may  understand  it.  A  Church  so  constituted 
is  superior  to  the  Bible. 


THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST'S  DIALOGUES. 
No.  VIIL 


On  "  The  One." — {Continued  from  p.  60.) 
Transcendentalist, — Materialist. 

Trans. — Before  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  finite 
universe,  as  is  proposed  in  our  last  dialogue,  there  is  a  subject  I 
Avish  to  consider,  and  as  it  really  bears  on  the  point,  it  will  not 
be  misplaced.  I  have  received  a  communication  in  which  a 
gentleman  expresses  himself  not  altogether  convinced  of  my 
theory,  that  the  existence  of  a  finite  body  necessarily  involves 
that  of  another,  which  is  its  boundary. 

Mat. — Indeed ! 

Trans. — Yes,  and  he  says  that  he  can  conceive  an  atom,  or  a 
finite  body,  bounded  merely  bj-  empty  space. 

Mat. — Why,  so  do  the  astronomers  treat  of  planets  &c. 
They  say  there  are  worlds  floating  in  space.  Your  correspond- 
ent's view  seems  perfectly  coiTect. 

Trans. — We  will  examine  it.  You  gi'ant,  of  course,  that  the 
planets,  &c.,  are  spheres,  spheroids,  or  something  of  the  kind  ? 

Mat.— I  do. 

Ti-ans. — And,  indeed,  that  every  finite  body  has  some  figure 
or  other  ? 

Mat, — I  do. 

Tram. — Well,  then,  we  will  consider  the  body  as  a  sphere, 
though  of  course,  our  argimients  will  extend  to  every  other  sort 
of  solid  figure.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  another  observation  of 
tny  con-espondent's.     He  says  that  even  if  the  space  which  the 

*  The  Universalist  \n\\  oblige  me  by  reading  this  dialogue.— T. 
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body  immeiliatel3'  occupied  were  all  the  space  there  was,  still 
that  space  would  l)e  sufficient  for  the  existence  of  the  body. 

Mat. — And  so  it  would  ! 

Trans. — Let  us  first  enquire  whether  the  hypothesis  itself  be 
possible.  Granted  that  there  is  no  other  space  but  that  imme- 
diately occupied  by  the  special  body,  would  the  space  itself 
be  splierical  ? 

Mat. — Yes. 

Trans. — Good,  not  only  the  body,  but  the  space  it  occupied, 
namely,  the  whole  region  of  space  would  be  spherical.  Now, 
what  lies  without  this  sphere  of  space.  Is  there  any  space 
beyond  it  ? 

A/a/.— No ! 

Tra/w,— What,  then  ?    Is  there  anj'  space  beyond  it  ? 

Mat. — No,  for  then  the  body  would  occupy  space,  and  by  our 
hypothesis  the  spherical  space  is  all  space. 

Trans. — Then,  if  there  is  nothing  beyond  it,  not  even  empty 
space  (assuming  for  a  moment  empty  space  to  be  more  than 
nothing),  how  can  it  be  said  to  be  bounded  at  all  1-  And  if  not 
bounded  at  all,  how  can  it  be  of  any  figure  ? 

Mat. — I  see,  I  see.  It  will  not  do  to  admit  the  existence  of 
a  portion  of  empty  space  of  any  definite  form.  But  still  that 
is  no  argument  against  a  body  being  surrounded  by  empty  space. 

Trans. — That  I  grant.  But  I  pray  you  tell  me  what  this 
empty  space  is  ?     Have  you  ever  seen  any  ? 

Mat. — No,  no,  certainly ;  but  I  can  imagine  it. 

Trans.— Well,  here  is  a  black  ball,  now  imagine  it  floating  in 
empty  space. 

Mat. — I  do. 

Trans. — And  now  tell  me  the  picture  that  your  imagination 
formed. 

Mat. — I  fancied  I  saw  the  ball  swimming  through  the  sky. 

Trans. — And  the  sky  was  blue  ? 

Ma/.— Yes. 

Trans. — And  is  empty  space  blue  also  ? 

Mat. — No.     Empty  space  can  have  no  colour. 

Trans. — Then  it  appears,  you  have  not  imagined  a  ball  float- 
ing in  empty  space  at  all. 

Mat. — Perhaps  not  imagined,  if  you  mean  formed  a  picture. 
But  still  that  does  not  prove  that  I  cannot  form  a  conception 
of  it.  Now,  I  have  a  perfect  conception  of  such  powers  as  mag- 
netism, grantation  &.C.,  and  yet  I  cannot  imagine,  or  form  a 
picture  of"  magnetism." 

Trans. — No.  But  you  have  seen  needles  drawn  by  a  load- 
stone, you  find  by  experience  that  certain  stones  can  draw  iron, 
and  then  to  this  power  that  you  see  manifested  you  give  the 
name  of "  magnetism."  When  you  say  "this  stone  is  magne- 
tic," you  mean  no  more  than  that  if  brought  within  a  certain 
distance  of  particles  of  iron,  it  would  attract  them. 

Mat. — True,  I  cannot  picture  to  myself  the  power,  but  only 
its  manifestation.  I  see  certain  phenomena  and  conclude  on  a 
power;  maj'  not  I,  equally  well,  from  certain  api)earances|which'I 
can  perceive,  conclude  in  the  existence  of  empty  space  which  I 
cannot  perceive  ? 

Trans. — Yes  ;  but  before  we  talk  of  its  existence,  I  want  to 
know  what  is  this  mysterious  something  the  existence  of  which 
you  desire  to  prove. 

Mat.— -Why,  it  is  the  reverse  of  body  ;  body  stands  in  space, 
and  the  interstices  between  bodies,  are  occupied  by  space. 

Trans. — I  ask  what  it  is ;  not  where  it  is,  nor  what  stands  in 
it.     Is  it  something  or  nothing  'f 

Mat. — That  is  a  diflicult  question.  Empty  space  can  scarcely 
be  called  nothing  ;  and  yet  it  is  that  which  remains  after  every 
thing  is  taken  away. 

Trans. — Come,  come,  I  am  sure  that  these  shades  of  "  no- 
thing "  are  too  subtle  for  the  apprehension  of  either  of  our 
brains.  After  deducting  every  thing,  what  can  remain  but 
nothing  ? 

Mat. — Well,  well,  empty  space  is  nothing,  but  yet  it  has  its 
uses. 

Trans. — Very  good.  Then,  when  we  talk  of  two  planets 
with  empty  space  between  them,  we  say  there  is  nothing  be- 
tween them ;  and  when  we  say  there  is  nothing  between  two 
things,  we  generally  mean  the}-  are  in  contact. 

iV/a/.— Now,  that  is  a  mere  pun,    I  can  easily  perceive  two 


bodies  with  nothing  but  space  between  them,  and  yet  being  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  Stay,  stay,  I  find  I  was  very  wrong  in 
calling  space  absolutely  "  nothing,"  it  possesses  one  property 
and  tliat  is  extension. 

Trans. — Still  I  am  in  the  dark,  I  can  understand  what  is 
meant  by  coloured  extension,  and  so  on  ;  but  extension  liy  it- 
self conveys  to  me  no  meaning  whatever.  Yonder  sky  is  ex- 
tended ;  that  is,  we  see  a  surface  of  blue. 

Mat. — But  mathematicians  often  treat  of  extension  alone. 
When  they  treat  of  a  triangle  ;  (for  instance),|they  consider  it 
merely  as  a  portion  of  extension  ;  they  neither  regard  colour 
nor  material, — in  fact,  a  triangle  cannot  be  a  body,  it  is  a  mere 
surface. 

Trans.— And  what  does  this  prove  ?  Merely,  that  if  I  draw 
a  triangle  on  a  piece  of  paper,  that  I  can  reason  on  those  pro- 
perties of  the  triangle,  which  are  likewise  possessed  by  a  triangle 
drawn  on  a  slate,  &c  A  connoisseur  of  colours,  looking  at  a 
painted  door,  will  direct  your  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the 
piece,  without  once  calling  your  attention  to  the  size  of  the  sur- 
face. But  this  does  not  prove  that  he  ever  saw,  or  even  can 
conceive  a  colour  which  occupies  no  space  at  all.  Thus  it  is 
with  space ;  we  see  a  body  and  regard  its  magnitude  alone, 
which  is  all  very  well ;  one  of  the  properties  of  body  is  exten- 
sion, and  we  direct  our  thoughts  to  that  particular  property. 
But,  then,  what  right  have  we  to  fancy  that  the  extension  would 
continue,  even  if  all  body  were  annihilated,  when  we  admit, 
that  by  the  greatest  eff"ort  of  imagination,  we  cannot  picture  to 
ourselves  extension  without  colour,  or  some  other  quality  ?  Ex- 
tension merely  expresses  the  nebeneinunderseyn  (German)  of  a 
body ;  that  is,  merely  means,  that  the  parts  of  a  body  lie  one 
without  the  other.  Hence,  extension  can  never  be  the  sole  at- 
tribute of  any  thing ;  for  how  can  one  part  lie  without  another, 
if  there  are  no  parts  ^  '  How  can  the  position  of  parts  be  the 
only  attribute  of  anything  ^  Our  phenomenon  is  bounded  by 
another  phenomenon,  or  is  a  bound  to  ourselves ;  though,  per- 
haps, the  boundary  manifested  to  one  sense  is  not  manifested 
to  another.  Suspend  an  orange  from  the  middle  of  the  ceiling 
by  a  thread.  To  the  eye  of  a  person  standing  against  one  wall 
of  the  room,  the  orange  appears  surrounded  by  the  opposite 
wall  -,  does  he  stand  under  it,  the  orange  appears  bounded  by 
the  ceiling.  To  his  touch  no  such  boundary  is  manifested ;  he 
can  grasp  the  orange  with  his  hand,  and  of  course  does  not  feel 
the  wall,  which  is  at  some  yards  distance.  But  how  is  the 
orange  revealed  to  his  touch  ?  Because  it  acts  as  a  boimdary 
to  himself;  he  is  not  so  free  when  he  holds  the  orange,  as  while 
his  hand  is  empty.  In  one  case  he  can  shut  or  open  his  hand 
as  he  pleases,  in  the  other  lie  cannot.  We  cannot  conceive  of 
one  thing  bounded  otherwise  than  by  another  thing,  we  cannot 
arrive  at  it  by  argiunent.  It  was  no  pun,  when  I  said  I  could 
not  conceive  of  bodies  separated  by  "  nothing"  otherwise  than 
as  in  contact.  If  we  say  two  bodies  are  in  different  places,  we 
express  their  relation  with  regard  to  each  other.  "  Place"' 
(».  e.  occupied  space)  itself  is  merely  a  relation  of  various  bo- 
dies, or  phenomena ;  there  can  be  no  relation  between  place 
itself  and  body. 

And  now  for  the  finite  universe.  Empty  space,  as  I  hay» 
shown,  can  be  no  boundary  for  body;  and  hence,  the  universe, 
which  includes  all  body,  cannot  be  bounded  in  space.  Hence 
the  universe  is  not  finite. 

Mat. — The  deuce,  it  is  not !  And,  in  our  last  dialogue,  yr 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  infinite.  Is  not  th 
absurd  ? 

Trans.—  Of  course  it  is.  It  is  alisurd  to  reason  on  the  pro- 
perties of  the  universe  altogether.  On  that  which  is  manifested 
to  us  we  can  argue,  but  how  can  we  discourse  on  that  which  is 
never  revealed.  What  is  the  universe  ?  merely  a  word  to  ex- 
press the  fact,  that  whatever  quantity  of  finite  bodies  we  ima/- 
gine,  we  must  always  imagine  them  bounded  by  something  be- 
yond— and  so  on — and  so  on.  In  the  same  wa}-,  take  any 
number  j'ou  please,  however  high,  and  j^ou  can  always  conceive 
one  still  liigher.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  you  conceive  th« 
really  highest  immber.  Neither  can  you  conceive  the  uni\erse; 
if  you  assume  it  to  be  infinite,  it  is  obvious  that  no  sjaithesis 
will  be  sufficient  to  take  it  in  ;  if  you  assume  it  to  be  finite,- 
you  find  that  you  are  always  asking  for  something  beyond, — ^io 
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other  words,  that  you  have  not  grasped  the  whole  universe. 
When  you  talk  of  things  which  are  impossible  to  be  perceived  or 
conceived,  you  are  admitting  the  existence  of  a  world  altogether 
independent  of  a  conscious  being,  which  is,  as  I  always  labour 
to  prove,  an  atheistical  absurdity. 

AN  ARTICLE  FROM  AND  FOR  A  SPIRITUALIST. 

The  following  article  was  sent  some  time  ago  by  a  gentleman, 
■who  really  is  what  he  styles  himself,  a  Commercial  Traveller. 
He  is  also  an  abstainer  from  animal  food,  and  a  water  drinker. 
He  is,  moreover,  a  professed  Spiritualist.  We  cannot  insert  the 
dialogue,  however,  without  a  comment.  In  the  first  place,  the 
language  is  not  suitable  for  the  Shepherd.  It  is  unintelligible, 
and  equivocal ;  not  calculated  to  incite  enquiry,  and  far  less 
calculated  to  stimulate  activity.  We  must  use  common  lan- 
guage in  our  publication.  We  are  not  strong  enough  to  palm  a 
language  upon  the  public.  The  repugnance  of  mankind  to 
learn  new  languages,  even  when  their  personal  interest  is  evi- 
dently deeply  interested  in  the  acquisition,  is  very  great-,  but 
when  nothing  but  the  eccentricity  or  whim  of  an  unknown  in- 
dividual is  the  moving  cause,  pray  what  effect  can  follow  but 
contempt,  and  refusal  even  to  read  ? 

We  insert  the  dialogue,  afler  having  rejected  a  former  com- 
munication still  more  unreadable,  in  the  hope  that  our  commer- 
cial friend,  by  merely  looking  at  it  in  print,  may  feel  satisfied, 
that  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  it,  it  is  not  a  mode  of 
instruction  likely  to  kindle  a  flame  of  useful  activity  in  the 
simple  mind.  Mere  spiritualism  is  selfishness.  All  Spiritual- 
ists, who  do  not  employ  their  vital  principle  of  action  in  active 
co-operation  with  their  fellow-men  for  bettering  the  outward 
modes  of  social  intercourse,  are  monks  only.  They  may 
preach  to  all  eternity  upon  abstractions,  without  making  any 
useful  impression  upon  the  minds  of  their  hearers  ;  and  all  the 
while,  their  enemy  is  ruling  the  people  in  the  only  way  in  which 
men  can  be  ruled,  namel}%  the  modes  of  social  and  political 
action.  Men  can  understand  modes  of  action,  but  they  cannot 
be  bothered  with  abstractions.  Our  abstract  gentlemen  have  this 
important  truth  to  leani,  and  we  put  it  in  italics,  that  they  may 
meditate  upon  it,  that  their  finely  wrought  principles  of  ab- 
stract being,  are  only  useful  when  employed  by  themselves 
inwardly  as  guides  to  direct  them  how  to  proceed  in  urging 
forward  the  public  mind  to  the  adoption  of  some  outward 
means  for  producing  a  vital  change  in  the  religious  and  political 
condition  of  human  society.  The  people  will  never  go  deep 
into  any  subject. — Why  should  they?  It  is  not  necessary. 
They  may  understand  the  solar  system  sufficiently  well,  without 
algebra,  or  conic  sections— It  is  the  business  of  astronomical 
leaders  to  understand  all  the  principles  of  mathematical  calcu- 
lation, but  the  people  only  want  to  know  the  arrangement  of 
the  system.  The  attempt  to  teach  the  people  any  thing  more 
than  the  outteard  mode  of  arrangement  will  defeat  itself  for 
6ver. 

A  question  of  eating  and  drinking  is  too  trifling  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  so  purely  individual  or  selfish,  that  as  our  Commer- 
cial Traveller  informs  us,  every  man  should  have  the  answer  to 
it  in  his  own  bosom,  head,  or  heart.  This  is  the  best  part  of 
the  dialogue,  and  is  our  principal  reason  for  admitting  it.  In 
other  respects,  he  has  evaded  the  question  altogether,  talked 
about  any  thing  but  the  point  of  discussion,  and  left  us  just 
where  we  wish  to  be  left,  to  ourselves  and  to  God.  But  would 
we  not  have  been  better  left,  had  nothing  at  all  been  said  or 
written  ?  He  tells  us  that  "  no  other  man  can  answer  a  man's 
own  interrogation."  We  are  afraid  our  Traveller  has  travelled 
to  little  purpose,  if  he  has  acted  upon  this  principle  in  his 
commercial  dealings.  We  should  not  like  to  employ  such  a 
traveller.  There  is,  however,  a  portion  of  truth  in  the  propo- 
sition, but  our  Traveller  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  analyze  it. 
No  man  can  answer  my  question,  unless  I  am  qualified  to  be- 
come a  recipient  of  his  answer — but  if  I  can  receive  it,  the 
answer  becomes  mine  by  appropriation.  We  are  none  of  those 
ascetics  who  seek  truth  in  solitude,  "  we  light  our  o^vn  at  other 
men's  torches."  Intellect  is  the  organ  of  communication  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  there  are  truths  belonging  to  every 


mind,  which  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  have  been  there, 
%vithout  intellectual  intercourse  with  other  men.  Ideas  are 
generated  upon  a  principle  resembling  the  generation  of  ani- 
mals—on«  animal  cannot  generate  life,  7ieither  can  one  man 
generate  ideas.  Ideas  are  procreated  by  union,  and  every  man 
is  male  and  female  as  a  generator  of  ideas ;  for  he  not  only 
begets  ideas  in  others,  but  conceives  ideas  in  return.  Oui 
Traveller,  therefore,  when  he  tells  us  to  receive  nothing  from 
without,  or  nothing  on  the  negative  side,  talks  unmeaning 
language.  The  negative  side  is  the  only  recipient.  The  posi- 
tive is  the  giver,  the  negative  is  the  receiver.  He  may  put 
another  meaning  on  his  language,  and  make  it  correct ;  but  of 
what  use  is  it,  after  all  ?  It  is  merely  hair-splitting  ;  it  Avants 
heart.  It  is  a  play  upon  words — a  word  philosophy,  a  word 
theology,  a  selfish  spiritualitj',  which  decries  the  social  and  in- 
tellectual principles,  which  are  the  only  means  which  God  has 
ordained  for  conveying  any  happiness  that  is  worth  enjoying. 
With  these  few  observations,  we  insert  the  dialogue,  hoping 
that  if  our  friend  live  twenty  years  longer,  nay,  ten,  and  cast 
his  eyes  over  it,  he  will  say,  "  Aye,  I  was  a  monk  then,  but 
now  I  am  a  social  fellow." 


Intellectualist.—I  am  glad,  Sir,  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  you,  having  had,  for  some  time,  a  great  desire  to 
hear,  from  your  own  lips,  an  account  of  your  reasons  for  living 
upon  a  vegetable  diet;  and  I  also  furthermore  wish  to  hear 
from  your  own  mouth,  whether  it  be  true,  that  you  have  dared 
to  protest  against  the  continuance  of  human  marriages.  I  am 
persuaded.  Sir,  from  what  I  have  heard  of  you,  that  you  will 
not  consider  it  as  impertinence  in  me  to  make  this  request, 
seeing  that  my  motive  is  not  mere  curiosity,  but  a  sincere  desire 
to  obtain  instruction.  Permit  me,  dear  Sir,  to  add, — you  can- 
not but  be  aware,  that  in  thus  daring  to  differ  from  a  vast 
majority  of  your  fellow-men  (yea,  even  the  Christian  section  of 
them,)  you  are  singularising  j^ourself  as  one  to  whom  the 
Almighty  must  have  extended  a  peculiar  degree  of  illumina- 
tion. Did  not  the  prophets  and  holy  men  of  old  eat  flesh,  and 
that,  too,  by  the  express  command  of  their  God?  Nay,  but 
more  than  this,  did  not  He,  of  whom  it  is  written,  "  This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  m  whom  /  am  well  pleased,  hear  ye  him,"— - 
I  repeat  it,  did  not  the  acknowledged  Son  of  God,  the  great 
example  for  men,  partake  of  animal  food,  and  drink  wine  also  ? 
If  you  cannot  deny  this,  it  seems  but  needless  to  refer  you  to 
the  example  and  practice  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Fathers, 
those  eminently  pious  men,  who  scrupled  not  to  follow  their 
Saviour's  example  ;  and  again,  to  the  continuation  of  this  prac- 
tice, as  now  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  our  strictest  pietists. 
Do  not  all  follow  on  in  the  well-beaten  track  of  flesh  eating  ? 
Perhaps,  Sir,  it  may  be  as  well  to  waive  the  marriage  question, 
until  you  have  a  little  explained  yourself  concerning  the  absti- 
nence from  animal  food,  and  fermented  drinks. 

fAnionw^.— Instead  of  considering  your  thus  questioning  me 
as  impertinent,  I  am,  with  much  delight,  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge that  I  esteem  it  as  a  favour,  inasmuch  as  that  thus  aa 
opportunity  is  afforded  me  to  outwardly  express  what  is  my 
inward  state  of  being.  But,  my  good  friend,  although  I  so 
cheerfully  comply  \rith  your  request  in  submitting  to  give 
the  best  explanation  I  can  of  myself,  I  by  no  means  engage 
that  it  shall  be  satisfactory  to  you,  seeing  that  no  ottier  man 
can  answer  a  man's  own  interrogations.  WTien  you  ask  a 
question,  it  is  but  the  expression  of  a  question  asked  in  you, 
and  when  you  answer  a  question,  it  is  but  the  expression  of  an 
answerer  answering  ifi  you.  No  answer  given  to  you  from 
yfiihout  by  other  being,  will  avail  to  satisfactorily  answer  the 
interrogation  of  your  own  being.  The  questioner  and  the 
answerer  are  ONE. 

/. — I  think  I  can  partl^'^  understand  what  you  mean  by  the 
questioner  and  the  answerer  being  one,  at  least  so  far  as  it  re- 
gards bodily  sensations ;  but,  indeed,  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
far  from  being  able  to  go  the  whole  length  of  your  assertion,  I 
do  most  assuredly  perceive,  that  with  regard  to  our  sensations, 
we  must  individually  be  the  answerers  of  our  own  questions; 
for  instance,  I  ask  you  what  is  tooth-ache,  knowing  you  to  be, 
or  to  have  been,  the  subject  of  it;   you  give  me  a  minute 
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deicription  of  its  eft'ccts,  and  I  am  just  where  I  was  in  regard 
to  a  conscious  knowledge  of  tooth-ache,  I  must  im  it  to  know 
it,  with  reference  to  my  constitutional  sensations  I  must  be 
my  own  answerer.  But,  surely,  this  does  not  apply  to  all 
questions  asked,  I  do  not  at  all  perceive  its  bearing  upon  the 
question  I  have  just  proposed,  and  I  do  not  at  all  see  why  you 
should  not  be  able  to  satisfactorily  answer  them.  You,  of 
course,  must  have  some  motive  in  thus  depriving  yourself  of 
those  indulgencies,  (nay,  even  common  necessaries)  so  amply 
p^o^  ided  for  us  by  our  Ixiuntiful  Creator.  Do  you  suppose  me 
to  be  void  of  common  imderstanding,  or  are  you  about  to  speak 
to  me  in  an  unknown  tongue  ?  You  will  excuse  me,  Sir,  but  I 
am  not  wthout  fear  lest  you  should  think  somewhat  too  highly 
of  yourself.  Perhaps  I  am  a  little  impatient— will  you  pro- 
ceed. Sir. 

U.—  U  I  consent  to  be  interrogated  by  you  in  your  own 
manner,  is  it  more  than  fair  that  I  should  allowed  to  answer 
your  interrogations  in  my  own  manner?  This  j'ou  admit. 
Very  well.  Supposing,  then,  that  my  mode  of  answering  is  an 
interrogatory  one,  you  must,  of  course,  be  prepared  to  answer 
my  questions  in  your  own  manner. 

/. — Sir,  you  are,  without  exception,  the  oddest  man  I  ever 
met  with,  however,  I  suppose  there  is  no  getting  on  with  you 
unless  one  siibmits  to  oddness.  I  must  consent  to  be  a  little 
foolish,  just  for  once,  but  I  can't  promise  that  it  will  be  for 
long,  for  I  expect  I  shall  never  be  able  to  endure  your  Quakerish 
mode  of  discussion ;  but,  pray  go  on,  and  let  us  have  your 
first  question,  if  I  must  be  questioned  by  way  of  eliciting  an 
answer  to  my  own  question. 

U. — ^To  begin,  I  ask  you  a  threefold  question  ;  what  are  you 
from,  whence  are  you,  and  whither  are  you  tending  ? 

/.—Sir,  nothing  but  the  firm  conviction  I  have  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  yoiu"  motives,  would  induce  me  to  continue  this  cor- 
nspondence  a  moment  longer ;  what  in  the  world  can  the 
question  just  proposed,  have  to  do  with  your  explaining  your 
reasons  for  abstaining  from  animal  diet ;  just  be  so  kind  as  to 
give  me  some  little  idea  of  the  relationship  of  the  two  questions, 
if  I  can  but  perceive  that  remotely  they  have  a  bearing  towards 
each  other,  I  wll  endeavour  to  answer  you. 

U. — A  man's  outward  conduct  is  always  representative  of  his 
inward  state  of  being,  it  is  tho  very  expression  or  likeness 
thereof;  if  you  ask  him  why  he  does  this  or  that  particular 
thing,  he  must,  if  he  speak  his  feelings,  say  my  inward  nature 
(or  whatever  term  you  please  to  give  it)  inclineth  me  to  it,  I 
am  but  following  out  a  propensity,  or  bias  in  my  nature. 

/. — Excuse  the  interruption ;  but.  Sir,  permit  me  to  ask,  are 
there  no  outward  motives  for  action?  do  we  not  sometimes 
follow  outward  attraction  ?  do  you  mean  to  assert  that  all  our 
actions  are  involuntary?  are  you  going  also  to  deny  the  freedom 
of  the  will  ?  are  we  not  free  agents  ? 

U. — The  human  will,  considered  as  a  secondary  mil,  must 
depend  on  a  primary  will,  which  also  depends  on  imity — the 
all  centre.  The  freedom  of  the  human  will  consists  in  its  con- 
senting to  co-operate  with  its  primary  or  universal  will,  in  union 
with  unity.  The  human  will,  considered  only  as  a  secondary 
will,  is  will  in  bondage,  in  limits ;  whatsoever,  therefore,  it 
does  from  itself  as  an  end,  cannot  be  an  act  of  a  free  will, 
it  is  will  acting  in  limitation.  You  ask,  is  not  the  \nll 
tree?  but  why  do  you  not  ask,  in  what  is  the  will  free? 
lathe  man /we?  what  man?  the  man  in  prison?  no.  But 
the  man  in  prison  has  a  capacity  for  freedom  ?  yes.  But  he 
loses  his  freedom  the  moment  he  ceases  to  co-operate  with  the 
laws  of  the  law-giver,  whatever  country  he  may  be  in.  A  man 
is  exteriorly  free  no  longer  than  while  he  lives  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  his  country ;  let  him  once  break  his  connection  with 
these,  and  those  who  before  preserved  him  in  freedom,  now 
bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  him  into  prison  ;  he  has  set 
himself  in  opposition  to  them  ;  they,  therefore,  are  now  become 
his  opponents.  The  human  will,  in  harmony  with  its  imiversal, 
and  most  antecedent  will,  lives  in  freedom  ;  but  let  it  once  be 
broken  off  from  this  connection,  and  it  immediately  becomes  an 
imprisoned  will,  and  however  secm-e  it  may  be  in  its  chains, 
none  of  its  acts  are  free-will  acts,  but  only  the  acts  of  a 
prisoner ! 

/. — Ah !  Now,  Sir,  I  begin  to  perceive  that  you  would  have 


me  to  understand  that  we  are  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
the  outward  objects  we  perceive  are  the  inciting  cause  of  ac- 
tion, and  that  there  is  some  difference  between  incitement  and 
excitement.  You  would  have  me  to  understand,  I  suppose,  Sir* 
that  excitement  is  merely  the  drawing  out  into  action  already 
incited  feeling. 

^- — Yes,  Sir,  and  that  thus  what  is  termed  wicked  conduct,  is 
but  the  expression  of  a  universal  evil  spirit,  that  holds  a  generat- 
ing relationship  with  the  nature,  through  whom,  it,  by  primary 
impressions,  or  impregnations,  ultimately  expresses  itself  into 
outwardness  of  action.' 

.  {■ — But,  pray  Sir,  Sow  do  you  dispose  of  man's  accounta- 
bility, or  his  responsibility  ?  How  can  man  ever  be  in  fault,  if 
all  his  actions  are  but  the  expression  of  an  antecedent  spirit  in 
his  nature. 

If. — I  am  glad,  Sir,  that  you  are  in  some  measure  able  to 
understand  me ;  only  be  quiet,  and,  as  much,  as  possible,  lay 
aside  all  pre-conceived  notions  (for  the  best  of  these  are  of  no 
value),  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  you  will  very  shortly  begin 
to  perceive  the  propriety  of  my  mode  of  answering  questions 
with  regard  to  it. 

/.^Again,  pardon  me  for  interrupting  you,  but  I  cannot  for- 
bear thanking  you  for  the  great  pains  you  have  taken  in 
endeavouring  to  force  me  to  think  for  myself;  I  was  at  first 
disposed  to  be  a  little  angry  at  what  I  imagined  as  dogmatism 
in  you,  but  I  am  now  glad  that  you  had  the  patience  to  bear 
with  me,  and  that,  instead  of  cutting  me  off  with  a  few  abstract 
reasons  for  your  singulai-  conduct,  you  have  driven  me  as  it 
were  into  the  depth  of  my  own  being  for  the  answer. 

l^- — Unless  you  are  driven  to  a  deeper  depth  than  yot(r  own 
being  you  will  not  obtain  the  satisfactory  answer,  you  must  not 
consent  to  be  put  off  with  the  either  ultimate  or  mediate  answer, 
these  leave  you  unconnected  irith  the  antecedent  end,  which  is 
indeed  the  asker  of  the  questions,  and  therefore  the  only  satis- 
factory answerer,  when  the  end  answers  the  end  itself  in  you,, 
then  YOU  will  be  a  conscious  satisfactory  answer.  You  can 
only  realli/  know  what  you  realli/  are  in  the  spirit.  If  you 
really  will  know  more,  you  must  realli/  be  more  in  the  spirit. 
And  to  realli/  be  more  in  spirit,  you  must,  as  to  your  degenerated 
and  self-acquired  being,  become  less  :  why  did  I  not  attempt  to 
form  an  answer  to  your  question  that  your  understanding  could 
have  embraced,  just  that  because  I  would  by  all  means  avoid 
making  any  addition  to  the  immense  quantity  of  excrescencious 
or  fictitious  self  accumulated  knowledge,  which,  as  an  incrassation 
or  crust,  covers  you.  Had  I  given  you  an  answer  from  tcithout^ 
I  should  but  have  assisted  to  further  encase  or  entomb  yoiu 
But  this  is  not  my  ojice,  I  cannot  assist  you  on  the  negative 
side  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  I  must  constantly  call  upon  youto  take 
nothing  in  on  that  side,  whether  it  is  called  good  or  evil,  I  must 
incessantly  remind  you  that  your  only  activity  must  be,  that  of 
not  satisfying  a  single  want  of  your  fictitious  existence  be  it  of 
what  kind  or  sort  it  may ;  but  above  all,  it  must  never  cease  to 
tell  you  that  until  self  (or  a  degenerating  principle  in  your 
will)  is  denied,  not  one  step  can  be  taken  towards  your  re^ 
generation. 

/.—Sir,  I  must  beg  leave,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  decline 
the  conversation,  for  I  am  by  no  means  equal  for  it,  what  yov 
mean  I  cannot  even  imagine,  and  as  to  attaching  a  meaning  to 
what  you  say  myself,|this  I  can't  do  ;  I  am  in  a  complete  mist ; 
you  have  raised  a  dense  fog  about  me ;  I  dont  know  that  I  shall 
ever  be  able  to  find  my  way  home  again. 

U. — Your  account  of  yourself  is  truly  encouraging,  and  I  can 
only  hope  that  you  may  indeed  never  find  that  home,  from 
which  it  is  clear  you  have  at  any  rate  been  a  little  removed.. 
Be  not  afraid  of  the  dense  mist  yet  surrounding  you ;  your  pier- 
cing it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  density  is  decreasing,  otherwise 
your  perception  could  not  increase. 

I' — Well,  Sir,  I  can  but  thank  you  for  your  patience  with  me, 
but  really  I  had  no  idea  that  my  asking  you  such  a  simple  ques- 
tion would  have  led  to  all  this :  however,  as  I  must  confess  that 
the  discussion  is  not  altogether  uninteresting  to  me,  perhaps  you 
will  have  no  objection  to  our  resuming  it,  when  we  next  meet. 
In  the  mean  time,  Sir,  I  wish  that  you  would  make  an  effort  to: 
render  yourself  more  intelligible.     Good  bye,  Sir. 
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THE    SHEPHERD. 


SAVAGE  THEOLOGY. 


The  speculations  of  the  Yellow  Knife  Indians,  regarding  the 
■creation,  are  dwelt  on  at  length  in  Franklin's  journey  to  the  Polar 
^1^,  but  most  of  them  are  either  forgotten,  or  strangely  distorted 
by  the  present  generation,  who  content  themselves  with  a  simple 
belief  in  the  existence  of  one  great  spirit,  who  rewards  the  good, 
and  punishes  the  evil  doer.  I  was  once  speaking  to  a  Camarade 
de  Mandeville,  a  Chippewyan  chief,  on  this  subject,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  impress  on  his  mind  a  few  moral  precepts  for 
Ms  future  guidance,  to  which  he  listened  with  the  most  profound 
gravity  and  attention.  When  I  had  concluded,  he  raised  his 
head  a  little,  and  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  said,  in  a  low 
and  solemn  tone,  "  The  chief's  words  have  sunk  deep  into  my 
heart,  and  I  shall  often  think  of  them  when  I  am  alone.  It 
is  true  that  I  am  ignorant,  but  I  never  lie  do'\\Ti  at  night  in  my 
lodge,  without  whispering  to  the  Great  Spirit  a  praj'er  for  for- 
giveness if  I  have  done  any  thing  wrong  that  day." 

The  following  is  a  good  lesson  for  Christians,  we  question  if 
any  of  the  missionaries  could  teach  a  better : — 

"  These  people  (Chippewyans)  are  by  no  meansjwanting  in 
shrewdness,  when  occasion  offers  for  the  display  of  it.  Mr. 
M'Leod  was  reproving  one  of  them  for  the  bickerings  he  had 
had  with  the  other  tribe,  and  after  expostulating  with  him  on 
the  danger  of  so  bad  an  example,  infonned  him  that  they  were 
all  brothers,  created  by  the  same  power,  which  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  man,  but  regarded  every  one  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  his  actions ;  that  they  should  be  kind, 
therefore,  and  charitable  towards  each  other,  for  that  such  conduct 
was  pleasing  to  the  Great  Spirit.  '  Ah  ! '  said  the  Indian,  Avith 
a  heavy  sigh,  '  that  is  good,  and  if  the  chief  wishes  to  teach  us 
in  that  way,  which  is  very  good,  let  him  show  that  he  fears  the 
Great  Spirit,  and  give  me  a  gun  to  hunt  Avith,  for  my  family 
are  staiving.'  " — Capt.  Back's  Journal. 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA. 

"  Of  the  three  hundred  native  Christians  (at  Singapore) 
mentioned  in  the  census,  at  least  nine-tenths  are  Roman 
Catholics,  who  are  either  descendants  of  the  Portuguese,  or 
converts  to  the  French  Jesuits.  There  is  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  settlement,  who  performs  divine  ser- 
vice in  a  house  which  has  been  fitted  up,  and  consecrated  for  a 
chapel.  There  are,  also,  two  or  three  dissenting  missionaries  at 
Singapore,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  much  success  in  the 
conversion  of  the  natives,  the  effects  of  their  labours  being 
rarely  heard  of  in  the  settlements,  except  through  the  medium 
•nissionary  publications,  brought  out  from  England  (!) 
♦The  labours  of  the  Jesuits  are  confined  to  the  Pagan 
/latives  in  the  settlement,  for  the  Mahommedans  hold  their 
form  of  religion  in  great  contempt,  and  are  apt  to  designate  it 
as  Christian  idolatry.  The  great  success  they  have  met  with 
i  Cochin  China,  and  in  other  parts  of  Eastern  Asia,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  their  entire  devotion  to  the  cause  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  their  attention  being  solely  turned  tow^ards  the  propa- 
gation of  their  faith:  pecimiary  emolument  cannot  be  their 
object,  for  the  pittance  allowed  for  their  support  is  in  itself  in- 
fiufficient  to  tempt  them  to  embark  in  so  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous a  service.  Whenever  they  have  gained  a  considerable 
body  of  converts,  they  generally  endeavour  to  acquire  aposto- 
.  ical  supremacy,  with  a  view  to  convert  the  entire  population 
b  a  coup-de-main.  This  was  the  case  in  Cochin  China,  during 
my  stay  in  the  Archipelago.  The  Jesuits,  who  had  been  tole- 
rated by  the  Government,  made  great  progress ;  but  they  in- 
duced their  converts  to  rebel,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
two  of  them  were  beheaded,  and  the  remainder  were  expelled 
the  country.  The  system  may  be  foimd  to  answer  in  countries 
like  Paraguay  and  California,  where  the  natives  are  divided 
into  many  petty  tribes ;  but  in  powerful  kingdoms,  which  pos- 
eegg  a  substantial  government,  the  results  must  be  very  dif- 
etent—Earrs  Voyages  and  Adventures  in  the  Indian  Archi' 
nelaqo,  Lond,  1837,  p.  392. 


DRUAfMERs'  Festival. — The  patience  and  constancy  of  the 
Spartan  youth  most  conspicuously  appeared  in  a  certain  festi- 
val, celebrated  in  honour  of  Diana,  sumamed  Orthia,  where 
the  children,  before  the  eyes  of  their  parents,  and  in  presence 
of  the  whole  city,  suffered  themselves  to  be  whipped  till  the 
blood  ran  down  upon  the  altar  of  this  cruel  goddess,  where 
sometimes  they  expired  under  the  strokes,  and  all  this  without 
uttering  the  least  cry,  or  so  much  as  a  groan  or  a  sigh;  and 
even  their  o'\vn  fathers,  when  they  saw  them  covered  with 
blood,  and  ready  to  expire,  exhorted  them  to  persevere  to  the 
end,  with  constancy  and  resolution.  Plutarch  assures  us,  that 
he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  a  great  many  children  lose  their 
lives  at  the  celebration  of  these  cruel  rites.  Hence  it  is  that 
Horace  gives  the  epithet  of  patient  to  the  city  of  Lacedsemon — 
Fattens  Lacedwmon ;  and  another  author  makes  a  man,  who 
had  received  three  strokes  of  a  stick  without  complaining,  say, 
"  Tres  plagas  Spartana  nobilitate  conco.vi." — I  have  borne 
three  strokes  with  Spartan  nobleness." 


A  Church  Offering  in  Norway  ! — There  is  a  kind  of 
pride  among  the  Bonder  (yeomen)  to  make  a  handsome  one,  a 
dollar  or  two,  at  Yule.  The  mode  of  presenting  it  is  not  very 
decorous.  The  clergyman,  in  his  embroidered  robes,  is  on  his 
knees  at  the  altar,  after  the  service  is  performed,  apparently 
absorbed  in  meditation  and  prayer.  The  people  go  round  the 
altar  in  procession,  and  as  each  deposits  his  offering  on  the 
altar,  the  clergyman  makes  a  nod  of  acknowledgment. — Laing's 
Residence  in  Norway,  1836. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  believe  the  principal  difference  between  a  Theocratist 
and  us,  is  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth.  He  does  not 
make  tfie  Saviour  universal  in  his  being,  but  confines  him  to  an 
individual ;  we  regard  him  as  universal  in  his  being,  and  con- 
sider the  Son  as  existing  in  the  Church,  or  any  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  true  Christ,  in  the  very  same  sense  (but  a  different 
manifestation)  in  which  he  CMsted  in  Jesus  Christ.  But  every 
man  to  his  office.  Jesus  Christ  the  first,  afterwards  those  that 
are  associated  with  him.  Christ,  therefore,  may  come  again  in 
another  individual,  and  sti  I  be  the  same  Christ,  for  it  is  not  the 
flesh  but  the  spirit  that  is  the  Christ.  Such  is  our  meaning.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  know  where  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  is,  neither 
have  we  any  authority  to  take  the  mystical  language  of  prophecy 
in  a  literal  sense.  We  believe  that  the  Son  of  God  was  iden- 
tified with  Jesus  Christ ;  but  the  Son  of  God,  like  God  himself, 
is  infinitely  divisible,  and  is  formed  in  every  man  who  conceives 
him  "  the  hope  of  glory."  "  Ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  mem- 
bers in  particular.''''  We  suspect  our  Correspondent  does  not 
fully  apprehend  what  we  mean  by  the  universal  Christ.  But 
we  will  try  him  again,  by  telling  him  tftat  the  universal  Christ 
is  the  Church  ;  that  at  present  he  is  dead  in  the  tomb,  in  hell ; 
and  that  we  are  waiting  at  the  tomb  to  see  the  Saviour  arise, 
for  it  is  only  by  the  Church  that  salvation  can  come  to  the 
people.  We  allow  that  the  last  leading  article  was  only  a  par- 
tial answer,  but  it  was  not  written  on  purpose.  To  the  inquiry 
respecting  Mr.  S.,  we  reply — "  not  at  present ,"  but  he  has  it 
in  contemplation  when  a  suitable  opening  presents  itself.  We 
would  be  obliged  to  T.  to  point  out  any  thing  particular  he 
observes  in  the  public  papers  of  interest  to  our  inquiries. 

We  must  have  close  readers  for  close  writers. 
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TAVO  GODS. 


"  Thou  art  my  Son ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee." 
"  There  are  Lords  many,  and  Gods  many."— Z?i6/e, 


Two  Gods !  why  should  there  be  two  ?  why  should  there  be 
three  'f  why  should  the  Gods  be  infinite  in  number,  and  yet  all 
one  ?  We  cannot  tell,  but  as  the  Yezedi  said  to  Joseph  Wolff, 
when  he  asked  him  why  he  did  not  pray,  when  he  believed  in  a 
God, — "  thus  it  is."  * 

God  nuiy  be  represented  in  a  twofold  light,  theoretical  and 
practical ;  or  universal  and  particular.  The  first,  according  to 
Scripture,  is  the  Father ;  the  second  is  the  Son. 

The  first  is  too  great  for  our  finite  minds  to  comprehend  ;  we 
are  lost  in  the  sublimity  of  the  Father,  but  we  have  a  fellow- 
feeling  with  the  Son,  who  is  God  brought  down  to  our  compre- 
hension. 

The  Son  is  the  practical  God — he  is  man.  We  cannot  cor- 
respond practically  with  the  Father  ;  we  require  a  mediator, 
and  that  mediator  is  our  own  human  nature,  directed  by  the 
Father's  counsel. 

When  Moses  saw  God,  it  was  not  the  theoretical  or  universal 
God,  but  the  practical  or  particular  manifestation  (in  shape  and 
form)  of  a  divine  energy ;  when  the  prophets  saw  him  in  human 
shape,  it  was  only  a  mediator  that  they  saw.  They  could  see 
nothing  else.  No  man  ever  saw  God — no  angel  or  archangel 
ever  saw  God— God  is  invisible,  and  mW  be  as  invisible  in  hea- 
ven to  eternity  as  he  is  now  on  earth, 

"  He  that  hath  seen  me,"  says  Christ,  "  hath  seen  the  Fa- 
ther; I  and  the  Father  are  one  ;"  and  no  man  is  a  Christian 
who  cannot  say  the  same.  If  the  Church  be  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  surely  it  has  a  right  to  say, 
like  Christ, — "  I  and  my  Father  are  one ;  he  that  hath  seen  me, 
hath  seen  the  Father."  We  will  never  acknowledge  a  Church, 
nor  a  Christian,  who  does  not  confidently  say  the  same.  We 
do  not  want  a  human  Church,  destitute  of  divinity  ;  we  despise 
it.  Of  what  benefit  can  it  be  to  us  ^  Whence  does  it  derive  its 
authority  ?  what  is  the  spirit  that  possesses  it  ?  who  is  its  fa- 
ther ?  If  the  Father  be  divine,  surely  the  Son  should  be  a  par- 
taker of  the  divinity.  With  whom  does  it  correspond  ?  what 
are  its  means  of  communication  between  earth  and  heaven? 
has  it  direct  influence  from  the  Father  ?  does  it  know  the  Fa- 
ther's will  ?  has  it  the  means  of  decisively  ascertaining  the  Fa- 
ther's will  on  all  important  subjects  of  Church  discipline  ?  If 
not,  pray,  what  is  the  Church  but  a  usurpation— an  alien  from 
God.^ 

Our  venerable  Church  of  England  has  not  the  courage  to 
maintain  that  she  has  din-ct  intercourse  with  the  Father,  and 
for  this  we  despise  her. 

But  how  is  this  direct  intercourse  to  be  obtained  ?  by  a  union 
of  the  Church  upon  Christian  principles.  "  A  new  command- 
ment I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another ;"  "  love  even 
your  enemies."  It  is  not  theoretical  love  we  mean,  but  prac- 
tical ;  the  active  co-operation  of  the  whole  Christian  Church  to 

*  Shepherd,  vol.  i.  p.  19. 


adopt  means  for  cultivating  the  minds  and  improving  the 
condition  of  the  universal  population.  This  only  requires 
an  attempt.  Love  cannot  fail,  the  people  would  flock  around 
it  Only  convince  them  that  you  do  love  them,  and  their 
hearts  are  won  for  ever.  It  is  not  enough  to  preach  and 
pray  to  them,  or  expound  the  mj'steries  of  metaphysical 
science  to  them,  or  to  send  them  to  the  light  within,  when 
they  are  wading  in  the  mud  without.  You  must  take  them 
by  the  shoulders,  and  saj'  to  them,  *'  here  is  food,  and  here 
is  clothing,  here  is  a  comfortable  dwelling;  you  must  keep 
this  dwelling  clean,  and  yourselves  clefui,  and  your  children 
cletm ;  and  you  must  send  all  your  children  to  school ;  here  are 
schools  for  them — here  are  baths  for  you.  You  are  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Church — you  must  study  its  interests,  think  seri- 
ously upon  the  modes  of  action  and  of  instruction  which  it 
ought  to  pursue,  appoint  your  representatives  to  maintain  these 
modes,  and  let  Providence  determine  the  rest  by  tlie  majority 
of  the  Church.  You  can  do  no  more.  But  do  not  regard  the 
Church  as  immutable,  nor  a  decree  of  the  Church  this  year  to 
be  binding  for  ever.  The  Church  is  progressive.  Therefore, 
urge  upon  the  people  whatsoever  j'ou  consider  right,  but  always 
faithfully  and  patiently  submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  majority. 
This  is  the  practical  God  of  the  Church.  This  is  the  Son  who 
is  with  it  for  ever.  This  is  the  Judge,  who  supersedes  the 
Father.  This  is  the  infallible  Heiul,  whose  bulls  are  just  and 
right,  until  they  be  repealed  by  the  same  authority  which 
emitted  them." 

Society,  so  constituted,  is  the  practical  God.  The  theoreti- 
cal God  consigns  all  authority  to  this  only-begotten  and  well- 
beloved  Son. — "  The  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  commit- 
ted all  judgment  unto  the  Son." 

When,  therefore,  our  spiritual  friends  insist  upon  our  cruci- 
fixion of  self,  we  thoroughly  agree  with  them ;  but  when  they 
inform  us,  that  this  self  is  the  social  self,  that  we  are  to  aban- 
don that  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  pi-actical  God  of  so- 
ciety, and  deliver  ourselves  up  to  the  impractical  God  within 
ourselves,  we  saj",  "  you  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of;  you 
are  rejecting  the  Mediator ;  you  are  destroying  your  own  and 
other  men's  peace  of  mind,  by  thrusting  your  head  into  the 
holiest  of  all  without  authority,  only  to  be  tlirust  out  again  iij 
confusion  of  mind  and  defeat  of  purpose.'' 

"  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  the  Son."  We 
must  seek  God,  not  inwardly  in  ourselves  singly',  but  in  man- 
kind socially.  We  must  seek  him  in  human  nature.  They 
that  look  to  the  light  within  their  own  special  selves,  without 
commingling  their  own  light  with  that  of  others,  will  obtain  a 
very  miserable  supply  of  illumination.  Tlie  light  within  does 
not  mean  the  light  of  your  oavu  sweet  self,  but  the  light  of 
human  nature.  Mankind  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  man. 
Language  is  the  uniting  principle  that  combines  the  different 
members;  it  is  the  electric  chain,  through  which  the  divine 
fluid  is  transmitted  from  soul  to  soul,  and  thus  animates  all  with 
the  same  living  spark.  By  this  chain  the  mind  that  strikes  the 
fire  communicates  it  to  all  that  are  in  immediate  connexion 
■with  itself;  and  were  this  connexion  more  intimate  and  social, 
the  eympathies  of  men  would  be  more  perfect,  and  tlie  inter- 
communications of  mir.d  woald  be  improved,  like  those  of 
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roads  and  railway's,  which  are  the  harbingers  of  a  more  intimate 
correspondence  between  individuals  and  nations. 

To  this  social  intercourse  we  look  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  promise  of  God  dwelling  with  men.  By  this  social  inter- 
course the  prejudices  of  different  tribes  and  nations  are  gradu- 
ally destroyedL  Provinces  that  hitherto  have  hated  or  despised 
each  other,  on  account  of  some  slight  difference  of  manner  or 
speech,  are  being  reconciled.  Men  are  beginning  to  perceive, 
tbat  differences  of  modes  of  thought,  of  worship,  of  speech, 
of  dress,  of  form  or  complexion,  do  not  involve  the  idea  of 
moral  guilt.  Reconciliation  is  taking  place  ;  interchange  of 
thoughts  is  opening  up  new  views  of  religion  and  morals; 
bigotry  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  a  spirit  of  toleration  ;  intellec- 
tual discussion  is  breaking  the  chains  and  fetters  of  priestcraft 
and  superstition  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  facility  of  this  intel- 
lectual intercourse  and  discussion  is  the  work  of  the  demolition 
of  Babel's  tower  proceeding.  Men  are  being  prepared  for 
unity. 

And  pray  what  is  doing  all  this  ?  Social  and  intellectual 
intercourse — the  electric  chord  of  society — the  navel-string  that 
unites  every  man  to  the  practical  God.  Snap  that  chord,  and 
the  man  falls  away  into  the  unfathomable  abyss  of  the  imprac- 
tical or  theoretical  God,  who  has  fii-mly  declared,  that  no  man 
shall  come  unto  him  but  througli  the  Son.  They  are  dreamers 
all,  who  think  they  have  found  him  except  in  mankind.  The 
God  in  a  single  individual  is  an  idol.  They  are  idolators  who 
worship  him  ;  and  he  is  an  idolator  who  cannot  perceive  God  in 
any  other  man  but  himself.  The  most  interesting  manifesta- 
tions of  Deit}'  we  have  ever  witnessed  have  been  in  fools  and 
fatuated  people.  It  is  chiefly  amongst  them  that  prophetic 
powers  are  developed.*  But  the  most  practical  and  useful 
manifestations  of  the  Deity  are  in  the  wise,  who  employ 
largely  the  intellectual  and  social  means  for  re-uniting  the  scat- 
tered limbs  of  Christ's  mystical  body — the  Church. 

Now  let  us  state  again  what  is  the  difference  between  the  two 
Gods  of  whom  we  speak.  The  one  is  the  God  of  Nature,  and 
and  the  other  the  God  of  Human  Natvre.  The  latter  is 
"  The  Son."     The  other  won't  speak  to  us.     He 

"  Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  on  the  trees," 

We  live  in  liim,  breathe  in  him,  and  move  in  him;  but  it  is 
only  as  man  that  we  know  liim,  and  by  the  social  intellect  only 
that  we  know  him  as  man. 

But  still  the  intellect  is  not  the  final  resting-place.  Love  is 
the  end.  Love  is  the  haven  to  which  we  are  all  sailing  ;  it  is 
only  in  love  that  we  can  find  enjoyment — but  it  is  social  love, 
the  love  of  one  another.  Mere  love  of  God  is  an  impossibility, 
an  abstraction — "  he  that  says  he  loveth  God,  and  loveth  not 
his  brother,  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him."  Hence 
God-love,  as  it  is  called,  is  merely  an  imposition  of  self-love, 
unless  it  be  socially  developed,  and  then  it  is  social  love. — 
"  Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself;  on  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets.''  Are  they  two  commandments  ?  No,  in- 
deed, they  are  merely  one — "  A  new  commandment  I  give 
unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another."  This  is  the  two  com- 
mandments in  one. 

Love  is  the  end,  but  intellect  is  the  means  of  promoting  it ; 
there  is  no  intercourse  without  intellect — there  is  no  union 
without  intellect.  By  intellect  the  experience  of  all  is  brought 
into  a  heap,  and  made  one  ;  by  intellect  the  stock  of  human 
observation  is  concentrated.  But  it  is  merely  a  servant.  There 
is  no  satisfaction  in  mere  intellectual  pursuits,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  contribute  to  the  moral  and  social  feelings.  How  won- 
derfully every  intellectual  gem  is  enhanced  by  the  idea  that 
others  are  admiring  the  gem  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  that  is 
may  be  instrumental  in  procuring  some  new  blessing  for  so- 
ciety !  But  a  mere  intellectual  idea,  which  is  solitary  in  its 
origin,  which  is  not  meant  to  be  communicated  to  others,  which 
is  not  expected  ever  to  be  outwardly  employed  for  any  inte- 
resting purpose,  is  an  idea  of  no  value.    The  social  feelings  set 


*  The  prophet  is 
Hosea  ix.  7. 


a  fool,  and  the  spiritual  man  is  mad.— 


the  price  upon  intellect ;  the  social  feelings  are  the  best  in- 
spirers  of  genius.  It  is  at  the  social  board,  where  genius  flashes 
with  the  fire  of  wit,  and  the  blazonry  of  truth — it  is  in  the 
true  social  spirit  that  the  orator  speaks  and  the  penman  writes, 
when  they  speak  and  write  to  the  heart.  Love — social  love- 
is  the  God  that  inspires,  and  intellect  is  the  vehicle  which  com- 
municates the  feelings  by  the  use  of  written  or  spoken  signs  of 
speech. 

"  God  is  love" — social  love ;  an  idol  is  self  love ;  and  we  may 
easily  and  practically  determine  the  amount  of  divinity  pos- 
sessed by  any  individual  by  the  breadth  of  love  which  his  dis- 
position manifests.     But  what  sort  of  love  is  it  that  is  valuable 
to  society  ?  not  that  sexual  love  which  striplings  exhibit  towards 
one  another,  when  they  sigh  and  long  for  each  other's  society,, 
and  make  every  other  person  unhappy  with  their  fretfulness, 
when  their  favourite  is  absent;  this   is  rank  selfishness:  not 
that  family  love  which  wastes  itself  on  some  few  individuals  of 
kindred  extraction,  who  have  sprung  from  the  same  loins,  and 
are  known  by  the  same  name,  who  are  christened  after  me,  or 
suckled  by  her,  and  which  has  scarcely  even  common  civility 
left  for  the  other  members  of  the  family  of  God.     Family  af- 
fections are  very  useful  and  virtuous  in  a  state  of  life  like  ours  ; 
but  they  may  be  carried  to  a  selfish  extent,  by  the  shutting  up 
of  the  spiritual  affections  for  kinsmen  of  another  description 
than  those  of  flesh  and  blood.     The  broadest  love  is  the  best,  it 
is  the  most  generous,  it  has  always  obtained  the  richest  tribute 
of  admiration,  because  it  requires  the  highest  order  of  being,  and 
the  greatest  sacrifice  of  individual  feelings.    It  is  the  love  which 
seeks  the  good  of  men,  not  of  individuals  only.  It  is  such  a  lore 
that  Christ  evidently  meant  when  he  requested  his  followers  to 
abandon  the  luxuries  of  the  world,  and  divide  their  substance 
with  their  fellow  men  and  follow  him.     We  candidly  admit 
that  it  would  be  extremely  foolish  for  single  individuals  to  do 
this  in  the  present  state  of  society.    It  is  a  duty  for  society  at 
large  to  perform  en  masse.     It  cannot  be  done  on  a  small  scale^ 
to  any  effectual  purjiose.     Individuals  with  money  at  command 
have  more  opportunities  of  doing  good,  and  more  good  is  really 
done  by  the  judicious  distribution  of  their  wealth  betimes,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  discretion,  than  could  be  effected  by  a  total 
squandering  of  the  principal  among  the  poor,  who  would  soon 
disperse  the  substance,  and  leave  the  scattered  wealth  to   be 
gathered  up  by  some  coarser  and  more  grasping  mind  than  that 
which  in  charity  dispensed  it.     But  the  faithful  combination  of 
Christian  men  and  women,  upon  a  principle  of  social  affection, 
in  which  every  individual  would  be  domesticated  as  one  of  the 
great  familj'  of  the  church,  every  child  properly  educated,  and 
reared  to  industry  and  honourable  feeling,  and  every  man  and 
woman  practically  taught  to  regulate  their  passions  and  co-ope- 
rate with  God  in  limiting  or  extending  the  number  of  their  off- 
spring, according  as  the  interests  of  society  seemed  to  require  it — 
such  a  union,  we  say,  is  not  only  simple  and  practicable,  but  is 
the  only  true  Christian  imion,  because  it   is  the  only  method 
by  which  evil  can  be  subdued  and  Satan's  kingdom  destroyed. 
If  3'ou  look  for  the  destruction  of  Satan's  reign  of  evil  in  the 
human  heart,  when  some  are  exceedingly  rich,  others  exceedingly 
poor,  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and  unhouselled,  you  look  for  a  delu- 
sion.    It  is  no  new  doctrine  that  we  teach,  it  as  old  as  society. 
Lycurgus  knew  it,  and  acted  upon  it  in  part,  and  Sparta  kept  his 
laws  five  hundred  years,  and  actually  ruled  Greece,  without  the 
use  of  science  or  art.    The  arts  and  sciences  were  banished  from 
Sparta  ;  they  were  encouraged  by  Athens.  Yet  the  Spartans  were 
famous  for  wisdom  and  virtue  ;  and  the  Athenians  were  famous 
for  frivolity  and  caprice.      But   Sparta  had  social  love    and 
good  manners ;  all  her  citizens  dined  at  a  common  table,  they 
were  intimately  known  to  each  other.    Social  feeling  is  stronger 
than  science.     Solon,  as  a  lawgiver,  was  weaker  than  Lycurgus, 
but,  still,  Solon  knew  and  acknowledged  what  we  have  taught. 
According  to  liollin,  who  takes  his  authoritj'  from  Plutarch  and 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Solon,  "  considered  that  such  persons  as  hare 
no  fortune,  and  make  use  of  no  methods  of  industry  to  gain  their 
livelihood,  are  ready  to  employ  all  manner  of  unjust  and  un- 
lawful means  for  acquiring  money  ;   and  that  the  necessity  of 
subsisting  some  way  or  other  then  disposes  them  for  committing 
all  sorts  of  misdemeanom-s,  rapine,  knaveries,  and  frauds,  from 
which  spring  vp  a  school  of  vice  in  the  bosom  of  the  Common- 
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wealth,  and  such  a  leaven  gains  ground  as  does  iwtfail  to  spread 
its  infection,  and  by  degrees  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  public. 
This  is  the  true  devil  of  society'.  Destroy  this  devil  by  a 
well  concerted  social  plan,  and  society  becomes  Christ ;  and 
is  infallible  in  promoting;  human  happiness.  "  The  comforter  will 
lead  you  into  all  truth,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remem- 
brance whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you."  At  present  we  are 
all  of  our  Father,  the  Devil,  and  the  lusts  of  our  Father  we  do. 
The  comforter  is  not  yet  come,  but  when  he  comes,  the  Devil 
our  Father  will  be  transformed  into  an  a«gel  of  light.  Hence, 
we  are  informed,  in  sacred  allegory,  that  Satan  is  God's  first 
born,  and  Christ  the  second  born  ;  each  is  a  son,  the  first  for 
evil,  and  the  second  for  good,  but  the  second  is  merely  the  first 
"bom  again."  These  two  are  one,  and  that  one  is  merely 
t&e  universal  God  manifested  in  human  Nature ;  being  one, 
two,  three,  seven,  or  a.s  many  as  you  can  imagine.  Monotheism, 
Tritheisni,  or  Polytheism,  according  as  you  please  to  vie  w  the 
"  All  and  inAUJ" 


SIR  THOMAS  MORE'S  UTOPIA. 

TifB  idea  of  Utopia*  is  evidently  borrowed  from  Plato,  and  is 
illustrated  in  a  more  popular  and  less  metaphysical  style.  It 
is  more  intelligible  to  the  simple  mind.  Its  truths  are  living 
tsraths,  which  even  children  may  understand.  The  plan  of  the 
work  is  like  that  of  an  epic  poem,  and  the  description  of  Utopia 
and  its  interesting  inhabitants,  is  related  by  a  traveller  of  the 
Aame  of  Raphael,  who  is  supposed  to  have  visited  the  island, 
and  to  describe  the  outline  of  his  ovm  personal  observations. 

This  Raphael  Sir  T.  met  at  Antwerp,  and  in  the  introduction 
to  Utopia  an  interesting  conversation  is  recorded,  in  which  all 
tJie  principles  of  social  community  are  discussed,  and  the 
truth  pointed  out  by  this  hero  of  the  poem.  "  Dreadftil 
punishments,"  says  Raphael,  "  are  inflicted  on  thieves;  but  it 
were  better  to  make  good  provisions  that  all  might  know  how 
to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  be  preserved  from  the  necessity  of 
stealing,  and  of  dying  for  it."  This  sentence  contains  the  whole 
secret  of  the  doctrine,  namely,  that  evil  ought  to  be  prevented 
by  kindness,  not  checked  by  punishment  or  fear.  Society,  how- 
ever, in  ignorance,  has  not  attained  to  this  enlightened  convic- 
tion ;  and  those  whose  sacred  duty  it  is  to  teach  this  religion 
(for  religion  it  really  is)  instead  of  pointing  out  the  truth  to  the 
world,  have  merely  striven  to  accommodate  the  principles  of 
Christian  love  to  the  Satanic  system  of  old  society — "  observing 
that  the  world  would  not  suit  their  lives  to  Christ's  rules,  they 
(the  preachers)  have  adapted  his  doctrine  to  their  lives,  that 
they  might  agree  some  way  or  other.  But  this  compliance 
hath  had  no  other  effect  than  that  men  become  more  secure  in 
their  wickedness  by  it." 

Of  property  and  money,  the  substance  of  the  author's  opin- 
ions may  be  comprised  in  the  following  quotations  : — "  As  long 
as  there  is  any  property,  and  money  is  the  standard  of  all  things 
else,  I  cannot  think  that  a  country  can  be  governed  justly 
or  happily.  Not  justly,  for  the  best  things  will  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  best  men  ;  not  happily,  for  all  things  will  be  divided 
among  a  few  who  are  not  completely  happy,  while  the  rest  are 
in  absolute  misery."  "  I  confess,  that  without  destroying  it 
(private  property)  entirely,  the  oppressions  of  many  may  be 
lightened,  but  they  can  never  be  quite  removed.  It  will  hap- 
pen, as  in  a  complication  of  disorders,  that  applying  a  remedy 
to  one  part,  you  do  harm  elsewhere." 

Utopia,  then,  is  an  island  five  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
about  two  hundred  broad  in  some  part8,t  governed  upon  the 
fbregoing  political  principles.  It  is  a  monarchy  and  republic  in 
one ;  the  prince  is  elective,  and  the  suffrage  is  universal.  The 
prince,  however,  is  chosen  by  the  syphogrants,  or  philarchs,  and 
the  syphogrants  by  the  people. 

Bach  philarch  has  the  charge  of  thirty  families,  who  elect 
liim  as  their  ruler.  A  country  family  consists  of  about  forty  per- 
sons, beades  two  slaves,  and  they  live  in  town  and  country  alter- 
itately ;  but  in  town  a  family  consists  of  from  ten  to  sixteen, 

*  Utopia  means  "  a  fine  country.'' 

t  England  is  evidently  meant  by  the  author. 


It  consists  of  relations,  but  small  families  are  made  up  from 
those  which  contain  a  surplus  of  children  under  age. 

"  The  oldest  man  of  every  family  presides  in  it.  Wives  obey 
their  husbands,  and  children  their  parents— -junior  ever  serving 
senior.  Every  city  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  and  in  the 
middle  of  each  is  a  market-place.  What  is  manufactured  by 
the  several  families,  and  brought  tliither,  is  carried  to  hoixses 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  In  these  all  things  of  that  kind 
are  laid  together,  and  every  father  goeth  thither  and  taketh 
whatever  he  or  his  family  need,  without  paying  for  it,  or  leav- 
ing any  exchange.  There  is  no  reason  for  giving  any  one  a  de- 
nial, since  they  have  such  plenty  of  all  things.  And  there  is 
no  danger  of  any  one  asking  for  more  than  he  needeth,  for,  be»> 
ing  sure  they  shall  always  be  supplied,  they  have  no  induce- 
ment of  the  kind. 

"  It  is  the  fear  of  want  which  rendcreth  any  animal  greedy  0)^ 
ravenous.  And,  besides  this  fear,  there  is  a  pride  in  man  which 
maketh  him  esteem  it  a  glory  to  excel  his  fellow-creatures  in 
pomp  and  excess.  The  laws  of  Utopia  leave  no  room  for  these 
feelings. 

"  Near  these  markets  are  others  for  every  kind  of  provision. 
Here  are  herbs,  fruit,  bread,  fish,  fowl,  and  cattle.  Without 
their  towns^are  appointed  places,  near  a  running  stream,  for 
killing  their  beasts,  which  is  done  by  their  slaves.  They  allow 
none  of  the  citizens  to  kill  their  cattle,  thinking  that  pity  and 
good  nature  (which  are  among  the  best  of  the  affections  born  in 
us)  are  greatly  impaired  by  butchering  animals.  Nor  do  they 
suffer  any  thing  foul  or  unclean  to  be  brought  into  their  towns', 
lest  the  air  be  infected  with  ill  scents,  which  might  injure  their 
health. 

"  In  every  street  are  spacious  halls,  lying  at  equal  distanced 
from  each  other,  and  distinguished  by  particular  names.  The 
syphogrants  dwell  in  them  with  their  thirty  respective  families, 
fifteen  lying  on  one  side,  and  as  many  on  the  other,  and  here 
they  meet  and  hold  their  repasts.  The  steward  of  each  goeth 
to  the  market  at  an  appointed  hour,  and  taketh  home  provision 
according  to  the  number  belonging  to  his  hall." 

The  unpleasant  services  about  these  halls  are  done  by  slaves" 
(who  are  convicts  condemned  to  slavery  for  moral  crimes) ;  cook- 
ing and  dressing  are  done  by  the  women,  and  the  youth  of  both 
sexes,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  puberty,  serve  their  elders 
at  table. 

"  Thus  live  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  In  the  country,  where 
they  live  at  considerable  distances  asunder,  every  one  eats  at 
home,  and  no  family  is  without  necessary  provision  ;  for  froitl 
them  are  sent  provisions  to  those  living  in  the  tofl-ns." 

Industiy  is  universal.  No  one  can  leave  his  family  to  travel 
without  a  passport.  If  he  be  found  rambling  in  idleness,  with- 
out authority,  he  is  punished  ;  and,  for  a  second  offence,  con- 
demned to  slavery. 

"  There  are  no  idle  people  amongst  them,  nor  any  pretences 
for  excusing  any  individual  from  labour.  They  have  no  ta- 
verns, ale-houses,  or  brothels,  nor  any  other  mediums  of  cor- 
ruption, of  gathering  in  comers,  or  forming  parties.  All  live 
in  full  \iew,  and  all  are  obliged  to  do  their  duty,  and  employ 
well  their  leisure ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  nation  thus  regulated 
must  enjoy  great  abundance  of  all  things,  which  being  equally 
distributed,  no  one  can  want  or  be  obliged  to  beg." 

"  At  their  great  council  at  Amaurot  (the  capital),  to  which 
three  from  every  town  are  sent  yearly  (annual  parliaments), 
they  examine  what  towns  abound  in  provisions,  and  in  which 
is  any  scarcity,  that  the  one  may  be  supplied  from  the  other, 
and  this  is  done  without  any  exchange  ;  for,  according  to  their 
plenty  or  scarcity,  they  supply  or  are  supplied,  so  that  the 
whole  island  is,  as  it  were,  one  family.'' 

They  have  amassed  considerable  treasure  by  foreigii  com- 
merce, chiefly  exportation  of  surplus  produce.  This  treasure 
is  kept  in  reserve  for  unavoidable  wars,  in  which  foreigners  are 
employed  ;  but  they  employ  gold  and  silver  in  domestic  life  in 
a  manner  somewhat  original.  Plate  must  convey  a  very  dif- 
ferent idea  to  their  minds  from  ours,  when  chamber-pots,  and 
close  stools,  and  other  vulgar  \itensils,  are  made  of  gold  and 
silver.  Slaves  are  fettered  with  gold  and  silver  chains,  and  ear- 
rings of  gold  are  hung  upon  some  of  them  as  badges  of  infamy. 
Under  such  training  children  are  taught  to  despise  gold,  and 
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Kheu  the  good  of  their  country  requires  it,  people  have  no 
objection  to  resign  their  chamber-pota  and  close-stools  to  pay 
the  expences  of  a  military  campaign. 

Pleasure  is  their  summum  bonum  ;  this  consists  in  temper- 
ance and  social  love — all  excesses  are  reprobated.  Their  re- 
ligion is  simple  natural  theology ;  their  morality  unperverted 
by  the  fanaticism  of  divines  and  fearful  fanatics ;  and  univei-sal 
toleration  is  granted  for  men  to  ■worship  God  as  they  please. 
There  are  varieties  of  religion  amongst  them  ;  but  as  no  perse- 
cution is  employed,  and  no  favouritism  shown  by  government, 
no  particular  dislike  is  felt  by  individuals  against  those  who 
differ  from  them,  and  proselytism  is  pursued  with  great  com- 
posure. 

Marriage  is  consecrated  amongst  them,  and  its  duties  and 
privileges  strictly  enforced.  Adultery  is  punisheel  with  slavery, 
divorce  not  encouraged,  but  may  be  obtained  by  application  to 
the  prince,  with  consent  of  both  parties ;  but  no  two  parties  ever 
engage  in  matrimonial  compact  without  being  first  introduced 
to  each  other  in  a  state  of  nature,  "  in  beauty  unadorned." 
"  They  wonder  at  the  folly  of  mankind  in  all  other  coimtries, 
who,  if  they  buy  but  an  inferior  horse,  examine  him  all  over,  and 
take  oflF  his  trappings ;  yet  a  wife,  on  whom  dependeth  the  hap- 
pinesa  of  the  remainder  of  life,  they  take  upon  trust,  regarding 
only  her  face,  and  leaving  the  rest  of  her  body  covered,  where 
contagious  and  loathsome  disorders  may  be  concealed." 

We  have  heard  of  the  paradise  of  fools ;  but  where  is  the 
country  that  can  lay  claim  to  that  venerable  designation  ?  here 
it  is. 

"  They  (the  Utopians)  take  great  pleasure  in  fools.  It  is 
esteemed  base  and  unbecoming  to  use  them  iU,  and  they  tliink 
it  not  amiss  for  people  to  divert  themselves  with  their  folly,  and 
that  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  fools.  For  were  men  so  morose 
and  severe,  as  not  to  Ije  at  all  amused  with  their  ridiculous  be- 
havioiu-,  and  foolish  sayings  (wliich  is  all  they  can  do  to  recom- 
mend themselves  to  others),  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they 
would  be  80  well  provided  for,  nor  so  tenderly  used  as 
otherwise." 

This  is  the  very  attics  of  philosophy,  we  perfectly  coincide 
with  it.  God  has  created  fools,  why  should  we  not  enjoy  them  ? 
Only  let  them  be  put  in  their  proper  places,  not  in  official  situa- 
tions, and  in  cathedral  seats.  Every  man  to  his  office.  "  To 
your  tents,  O  Israel." 

They  have  few  laws,  and  every  man  understands  them  ;  no 
lawyers,  and  few  priests,  but  the  priests  superintend  the  educa- 
tion of  children.  They  are  all  taught  not  to  fear  death  ;  and 
when  life  becomes  burdensome  by  disease  or  age,  the  priest  may 
give  a  warrant  for  an  individual  to  remove  himself  by  poison  ; 
but  unwaiTanted  suicide  is  accounted  infamous. 

The  Utopian  system  seems  to  us  to  be  defective  in  grandeiu-. 
There  is  a  modest  simplicity  and  comfort  about  it ;  but  it  is 
weak,  it  wants  science  and  art,  and  the  homeliness  of  a  people 
who  dye  not  their  wool — and  wear  only  one  suit  a  year — and 
work  in  leather  clothes  which  last  seven — and  whose  families 
make  their  own  clothes — and  who  require  few  of  those  artificial 
comforts  which,  amongst  modem  civilians,  are  now  ranked 
amongst  the  necessaries  of  life — is  by  no  means  alluring  to  our 
perhaps  spoDed  and  perverted  imaginations.  Moreover,  we  do 
not  see  any  necessity  for  such  homeliness.  "We  suspect  that  man 
cannot  be  refined  inwardly  without  the  instrumentality  of  out- 
ward refinements ;  the  fine  arts  are  especially  useful  in  polish- 
ing  the  human  being. 

"  Emolliunt  mores  nee  sinimt  esse  feros." 

"  They  soften  our  manners,  and  preserve  us  fi'om  barbarism." 

This  defect  belongs  also  to  Plato's  republic.  We  regard  both, 
therefore,  as  unnatural ;  as  pictures  which  in  practice  could  not 
be  realized,  without  introducing  many  instniments  of  polish 
which  the  ingenious  authors  have  neglected  to  employ. 

PRACTICAL  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


It  is  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  make  plain  to  other  minds 
that  which  is  deeply  felt  in  one's  own.  The  deeper  the  feeling, 
the  more  difficult  tlie  explanation  in  words.  Now,  as  the  well- 
fore  of  the  human  race,  viewed  in  the  phrase  "  Education,"  is  to 


me,  the  ab.iording  idea,  I  feel  that  my  former  letter,  which 
you  so  far  approved  as  to  insert,  will  require  on  the  part  of  the 
public  some  further  discussion.  Many  things  are  too  familiar 
and  obvious  to  my  mind  to  occur  as  necessary  to  be  written  of. 
To  keep  alive  the  subject  and  to  vindicate,  what  may  appear  ta 
some,  mystic  views,  I  hold  myself  ready  to  ansM-er  any  objec- 
tions, either  inserted  in  your  paper,  or  which  may  be  left  in 
writing  at  your  publishers. 

A  little  more  experience  will  convince  every  religious  and 
political  party,  as  many  are  already  convinced,  that  the  coui^ea 
hitherto  pursued  are  no  longer  capable  of  preserving  their  order, 
and  will  not  accomplish  their  proposed  human  improvement. 
As  the  age  of  brute  force  is  passed,  the  powerful  will  endeavour 
to  keep  their  power  by  mental  influences,  and  "  Education'' 
will  probably  be  the  next  popular  demand.  But  why  should  it 
be  expected  that  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  will  pre- 
serve them  from  physical  want  or  immoral  actions  ?  Not  all 
the  education  the  world  has  yet  laboured  at,  has  been  able  to 
preserve  its  chosen  subjects  from  the  wretched  extremity  of  the 
gallows,  nor  from  crimes  as  black  as  any  which  lead  poverty  to 
that  end.  Yet  there  is  a  latent  feeling,  nearly  universal,  that  a 
further  refinement  of  mind  would  prove  a  preventive  of  almost 
every  evil.  It  is  supposed  that  ignorance,  or  a  want  of  more 
knowledge,  is  the  reason  that  men  are  not  so  morally  right,  or 
»o  socially  happy,  as  we  all  strongly  feel  they  are  capable  of  be» 
coming.  But  friendly  as  I  am  to  intellectual  progress,  I  am 
convinced  that  other  than  intellectualresults  can  never  come  from 
intellect.  Sowing  brute  force  you  reap  an  animal  result ; 
sowing  intellect  you  reap  intellect ;  but  upon  a  totally  different 
basis  must  education  proceed,  if  it  is  to  arrive  at  a  result  different 
and  better  than  has  yet  been  exhibited.  How  shall  a  truly 
moral  result  be  attained  if  we  never  so  propose  or  think  of  it  ; 
or,  thinking  of  it,  conclude  it  will  grow  out  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture ?  As  well  might  we  expect  a  harvest  of  wheat  where  we 
have  planted  potatoes. 

A  correspondent  who  friendly  charges  me  with  obscurity 
wishes  to  know  what  is  the  "  moral  practice,"  recommended. 
"  What  are  the  teacher  and  his  pupils  to  be  doing  for  this  hour 
per  day  ?"  I  take  is  as  good  evidence  of  what  I  have  asserted 
regarding  the  absence  of  moral  or  divine  end  in  our  systems 
that  a  most  intelligent  man  informs  me  I  am  "  not  understood 
by  him  or  ten  readers  of  the  Shepherd."'  He  declares  he  has 
no  idea  whatever  corresponding  to  my  expressions.  Such  is  no 
doubt  the  general  condition  of  mere  intellectual  men.  He  is 
correct.  I  am  not  understood,  nor  should  I  be  if  I  entered  ever 
so  much  into  the  details  of  treatment  suitable  in  my  view  to  the 
mathematical,  practical,  grammatical,  musical,  or  any  other 
peculiar  mental  organization  through  which  the  universal  voice 
may  speak.  Nay,  were  I  actually  at  work,  few  would  appreciate. 
But,  be  it  respectfully  declared  to  such  friends,  that  it  is  for  that 
reason  I  write.  Were  my  aspirations  commonly  current,  and 
on  the  high  road  to  success,  I  need  not  put  them  forth.  That 
which  is  adopted  requires  no  advocate.  The  progressive  scheme 
of  to-day,  becomes  a  hindrance  and  a  stumbling  block  to  pro- 
gression to-morrow.  Even  that  which  I  now  recommend  to 
support,  I  should  myself,  were  it  accomplished,  be  the  first  to 
supersede  by  something  which  would  then  be  the  mysticism  of 
that  day,  as  what  I  now  put  faintly  forth  is  mysticism  at  tliis 
da  J'.  A  pair  of  kitchen  bellows  were  once  mystical ;  now  even 
the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  is  a  familiarity  ;  and  mj'stery  dwells 
in  the  next  undeveloped  discovery. 

While  on  the  subject  of  reception  and  intelligibility,  I  cannot 
forbear  relating  a  fact,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  a  novelty  to  your 
readers,  as  it  was  indeed  surprising  to  me,  while  it  is  enough  to 
rouse  a  sluggard  to  action.  In  my  neighbourhood  I  had  ob- 
served an  Infant  Scliool  conducted  by  a  female,  in  what  I 
guessed  to  be  a  superior  manner.  Thinking  such  a  teacher 
would  be  interested  in  the  subject,  I  called  vdth  a  copy  of  yovu" 
No.  7,  to  leave  her  to  read,  and  favour  me  ivith  any  remarks 
thereon.  Being  before  school  hours,  I  sent  it  into  her  room  by  an 
intelligent  girl  I  saw  in  the  school,  but  I  had  not  departed  many 
steps  when  she  came  after  me  with  a  message  that  "  she  thought 
I  had  Jietter  not  leave  it."  From  the  poverty  of  the  place  I 
had  not  imagined  she  was  a  dependant  on  patronage.  Her 
supporters  would,  perliaps,  be  astonished  to  learn  that  the  effect 
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of  their  benevolence  is  so  cruel  as  to  reduce  her  to  that  condition 
which  they  pretend  to  deplore  in  ]?oman  Catholic  Countries. 
At  all  events  my  inilignation  against  its  authors  was  completely 
absorbed  by  unmixed  pity  for  the  poor  victim.  And  does  this 
occur,  I  asked,  in  the  most  enlightened  district  of  the  most  en- 
kghteneil  nation  in  the  world  ?  But  I  believe  that  Islington  is 
the  most  priest-ridden  parish  in  England.  If  I  mistake  not, 
too,  her  party  is  the  most  liberal  of  them  all,  for  there  was  a 
money-box  in  the  school-room,  labelled  "  Church  Missionary 
Society,"  the  party,  I  presume,  in  whose  hands  are  the  great 
Universities,  and,  by  patent  right,  the  morals  and  intellects  of 
the  rising  generation.  On  me,  who  have  never  experienced  in 
my  o^nl  family,  or  in  my  connexions,  anything  like  the  rejection 
of  an  offer,  because  it  might  lead  to  deeper  thought,  to  whom, 
till  this  hour,  it  had  been  an  occurrence  only  reported,  I  must 
confess  it  made  a  deep  and  sad  impression.  A  woman  with 
talent  enough  to  earn  her  breatl  in  any  situation  in  life,  to  be 
brought  to  such  a  state  of  miserable  dependance  that  her  inde^c 
ttepurgatorius  must  extend  to  every  scrap  of  paper,  not  sifted 
through  some  Committee  of  monied  people,  who  have  not  half 
her  abilities,  is  a  result  so  deadly  as  to  excite  in  me  feelings 
similar  to  the  occurence  of  a  murder.  Indeed,  it  leads  to  nothing 
short  of  mind-murder — murder  by  starvation. 

I  prenously  had  objections  to  committees,  on  the  grounds  of 
impracticability  and  slowness,  but  here  we  see  an  efficiency  of 
evil,  without  so  much  as  a  vote  or  a  discussion,  perhaps  without 
design.  And  let  me  ask  the  liberals,  who  sigh  over  such  a  state 
of  things,  what  they  do  to  counteract  this  backward  tendency  ? 
It  is  not  for  want  of  wealth  or  knowledge  that  they  are  inert. 
The  charitable  explanation  is,  that,  abhorring  such  effects,  and 
perceiving  that  the  old  mysticism  is  always,  verbally  at  least, 
found  united  therewith,  they  fly  off  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
will  acknowledge  no  interior  origin  of  life  and  growth  whatever. 
Hence  our  modern  liberal  schools,  as  the  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion, the  London  University,  and  their  imitators,  are  one-sided 
affairs.  They  profess  to  make  a  home  for  every  means  calcu- 
lated to  promote  human  good,  yet  leave  the  pupils  without  help 
where  they  most  require  it,  that  is,  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
sources  of  their  individual  feelings  and  affections.  From  the 
days  of  Sheridan,  or  before,  until  now,  the  liberals  have  talked 
ardently  of  a  University  for  Females,  but  the  priest  will  always 
carry  the  question  against  them,  so  long  as  they  reject  the 
supremacy  of  the  moral  feelings,  and  make  a  monarch  of  the 
intellect.  The  result  of  such  defects,  on  either  side,  is,  that 
both  sexes  are  ill  educated  for  each  other,  and  not  at  all  for  the 
end  of  education.  It  is  in  vain  to  appeal  for  progress  to  men 
who  are  bound  to  stand  still  by  money  profit,  as  well  as  by  opi- 
nion. The  hope  is  with  the  liberal-minded.  To  them  I  would 
say,  continue  to  reject  the  old  mysticism,  with  all  its  verbiage, 
forms,  and  cant,  as  the  derelict  of  a  past  age,  but  do  not  in  that 
act  throw  out  of  mind  those  functions  and  natures  of  the  human 
being,  whose  wants  are  supplied,  though  defectively  and  inju- 
riously, by  such  means.  Erect  a  new  mysticism,  uniting  in  one 
comprehensive  whole,  the  human  feelings,  intellect,  and  organi- 
zation. There  are  real  inward  as  well  as  outward  phenomena, 
No  individual  exists,  who  would  not  assert  the  truth  of  some 
interiorly  originating  realities,  yet  the  prevailing  intellect  of 
the  day,  taken  collectively,  denies  their  existence  altogether, 
and  tries  to  erect  a  superstructure  of  learning,  without  due 
regard  to  the  foundation  of  being,  whereon  they  propose  to 
build.  Now  the  affections  are  so  much  larger  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male  mind,  that  no  educative  scheme  can  at  all 
comprehend  them,  which  does  not  regard  the  moral  spontaneity 
as  the  primary  object  of  the  teacher's  care,  and  females  must 
continue  to  Ml  into  the  ranks  of  superstition,  as  hitherto,  I 
purpose,  therefore,  another  week,  to  consider  the  subject  of 
National  Education,  to  be  attained  through  a  development  of 
the  female  portion  of  the  rising  generation. 

This  is,  I  perceive,  rather  a  gossipping  letter,  but  familiarity 
may  sometimes  assist  the  discussion  of  principles.  C.  L.  " 

[Gossipping  though  it  be,  it  is  a  better  letter  than  the  last. 
Jesus  Christ  taught  by  parable,  i.  e.  gossip,  vEsop  taught  by 
gossip,  and  both  taught  with  effect;  they  are  read  to  this  day — 
but  Plato  never  is  read,  except  by  learned  logicians,  word-phi- 
losophers, ascetics,  auchoiites,  and  such  as  never  have,  and 


never  can,  while  God  exists,  have  much  social  influence  on  their 
fellow-men.  We  advise  C.  L,  always  to  write  in  this  style,  and 
for  every  single  sentence  of  philosophy,  or  mysticism,  put  down 
seven  sentences  of  gossip.  The  great  defect  of  many  good  men 
and  shrewd  mystics  is,  that  they  are  nothing  but  mystics ;  they 
do  not  study  the  art  of  gaining  access  to  the  heart.  For  this  rea- 
son they  are  doomed  to  oblivion  ;  they  live  in  society  as  if  they 
did  not  belong  to  it ;  they  represent  its  evils  as  inward,  and 
therefore  n^lect  the  outward  means  of  removing  them  ;  and 
although  they  are  so  inconsistent  as  to  use  speech,  by  makiHg 
sounds  with  their  outward  mouths,  they  contrive  to  modulate 
those  sounds  in  such  a  way,  as  that  no  man,  who  is  not  previ- 
ously of  their  own  party,  can  possibly  receive  them.  They  are 
too  inward.  Philosophy,  and  wisdom,  and  religion,  and  virtue, 
are  twofold,  inward  and  outward.  The  neglect  of  the  former 
makes  a  hypocrite — the  neglect  of  the  latter  makes  an  ancho- 
rite. The  two  combined  make  the  perfect  man.  We  know 
some  men,  who  might  be  very  useful  to  their  fellow-creatures, 
were  they  merely  to  dip  two  or  three  hours  a-day  into  the 
newspaper  gossip,  collect  facts,  scientific  and  social,  and 
mount  their  mystical  axioms  on  these  slings,  and  throw  them 
amongst  the  people.  The  people  would  then  stir.  How 
strange  it  is,  that  men  either  go  to  one  extreme  or  another ! 
There  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  temperance ;  abstinence  is  com- 
paratively easy  ;  but  to  tread  the  middle  path  of  wisdom  is  aa 
difficult  as  to  cross  the  single-hair  bridge  of  Mahomet,  that 
spans  the  mouth  of  hell,  and  leads  into  heaven.— Ed.] 


A   TALE,   SHOWING   THE   WAY   TO   KILL 
SATAN. 

Benedict  and  Beatrice  were  very  comfortable  for  a  week  afler 
marriage ;  but  all  at  once,  Benedict  became  uneasy,  and  ceased 
to  fondle  and  doat  upon  Beatrice.  What  was  the  cause  of  this, 
think  you?  It  was  the  merest  trifle  in  the  world.  Beatrice 
had  a  rather  vulgar  habit  of  picking  her  teeth  after  meals,  and 
sucking  them  with  a  sharp  noise.  Benedict  could  not  bear 
this,  and  he  was  ashamed  to  tell  his  partner  of  it.  He  thought 
he  would  overcome  it.  He  reproached  himself  for  his  weak- 
ness. He  called  it  an  e\il  spirit.  He  said  that  God  would 
not  like  Beatrice  the  less  for  this  habit,  and  why  should  he. 
He  resolved  to  bear  it ;  but  the  resolution  was  too  great  for 
Benedict,  His  nervous  system  was  shaken.  He  brooded  over 
the  offensive  subject ;  he  was  always  enforcing  his  resolution, 
alwaj's  keeping  a  check  upon  himself;  and  the  only  result 
that,  he  perceived  was  this,  that  he  could  not  accomplish  his 
purpose.  He  gave  waj'  at  last,  became  fretful  and  disagree- 
able, and  Beatrice  perceived,  to  her  great  grief,  that  she  had 
lost  his  affections,  and  that  all  her  attempts  to  please  him  by 
kind  words,  pleasant  looks,  and  assiduous  attention,  only  served 
to  make  him  more  irascible  and  disaffected. 

Benedict  had  a  friend,  to  whom  he  resolved  to  communicate 
his  grief;  but  he  blushed  deeply  at  the  thought  of  revealing 
such  a  trifle.  However,  he  kept  his  resolution,  and,  to  hia 
great  surprise,  he  found  that  his  friend  had  been  tormented  in 
a  similar  manner.  "  And  how  did  you  get  over  it  ?''  said 
Benedict ;  "  you  must  have  more  virtue  than  I,  if  you  could 
subdue  such  a  feeling.  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  got  a  bad 
heart,  and  that  the  wicked  one  has  enthroned  liimself  within 
it."  "  Ha !  ha ! "  roared  his  friend,  "  ha !  ha !  the  wicked 
one,  forsooth !  What  think  you,  my  friend,  if,  instead  of 
being  a  fiend,  it  is  an  angel  of  light?"  "  Angel  of  light!" 
said  Benedict,  "  to  make  me  unhappy,  and  divide  my  affection 
from  my  spouse — you  chaff  me  now."  "  Not  a  bit,"  said  lu's 
friend,  "  you  must  consider  whether  the  habit  you  allude  to  is 
good  or  bad,  graceful  or  ungraceful.  If  your  judgment  aj)- 
proves  of  it,  as  good  and  graceful,  then  I  say  you  have  a  devil; 
but  if  the  habit  be  ungraceful  and  bad,  how  can  you  call  that  a 
devil,  which  is  merely  a  spirit  of  refined  feeling,  which  cannot 
bear  an  offence  against  propriety.  It  is  said  of  God  that  he 
hates  evil  with  a  perfect  hatred ;  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
character  of  every  refined  feeling  to  do  the  same,  and  to  perse- 
cute offensive  habits  imtil  they  are  eradicated."  "  Then  you 
do  not  think  the  evil  is  in  me,"  said  Benedict.  "  Your  hatred 
of  the  offensive  habit,"  said  his  friend,  "  is  not  evil,  but  you 
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aw  to  blame  for  concealing  the  cause  of  your  disaifection, 
Jour  wife  is  entirely  ignorant  of  it.  She  would  instantly  re- 
move the  offence  if  she  were  aware  of  it ;  the  angel  would  be 
pacified,  and  that  which  you  now  think  a  devil,  would  prove 
only  a  schoolmaster  for  you  both.  Suppose,  my  friend,  you 
were  very  much  troubled  with  fleas  in  bed,  and  could  not  sleep, 
iiad  you  were  to  take  some  metaphysical  notion  into  your  nod- 
■dle,  that  the  tickling  and  restlessness  were  merely  inward  feel- 
ings, the  effect  of  a  principle  of  evil  in  youi'  spiritual  nature, 
and,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  catch  the  fleas,  and  get  rid  of 
them  by  outward  means,  you  were  merely  to  speculate  on  the 
spirit  of  evil  in  your  own  heart,  as  the  main  and  sole  cause  of 
all  imeasy  sensations,  and  resolved  to  apply  the  remedy  within 
by  an  a  priori  process,  beginning  not  at  the  fleas,  which  caused 
the  tickling,  but  at  the  sensitive  soul,  which  perceived  the  sen- 
sation, how  long  do  you  think,  Mr.  Benedict,  you  might  lie 
among  the  fleas  before  you  got  rid  of  the  uneasy  feelings?" 
■"  Ha !  ha !  ha !  '  said  Benedict,  "  very  good !  I  see  you  are  right. 
There  is  an  inside  cause  and  an  outside  cause  for  every  condi- 
tion. The  inner  cause  of  my  uneasiness  is  my  sensitive  mind, 
the  outer  cause  is  the  offensive  habit  of  my  wife  ;  but  the  blame 
is  at  present  in  my  concealment  from  her  of  the  cause  of  my 
unhappiness.  It  was  pure  shame  that  prevented  me  from  com- 
plaining ;  I  am  now  resolved  to  mention  it."  He  did  so.  She 
was  astonished — she  begged  his  pardon — she  embraced  him 
twenty  times  over,  and  tenderly  reproached  him  for  his  want  of 
confidence  in  not  revealing  the  secret  before  ;  and  from  that 
<lay  thenceforth  the  loving  couple  renewed  their  loves,  she  re- 
joicing in  the  recapture  of  her  husband's  affections,  and  he  in 
the  possession  of  a  delicate  and  affectionate  partner,  who,  hav- 
ing once  discovered  his  weak  side,  took  care  in  future  never  to 
offend  it. 

"  Now,"  said  his  friend,  many  years  after,  "  how  do  you  get 
on  with  your  devil,  have  you  killed  him.*"  "  No,"  said  Bene- 
dict, "  I  have  converted  him.  It  was  a  very  simple  process. 
What  a  fool  was  I  to  suffer  so  long  when  so  complete  a  remedy 
was  in  my  own  power  ?"  "  Ah  ! "  said  his  friend,  "  it  is  so 
with  a  thousand  other  evils  of  life  ;  a  thousand  other  devils 
which  priests  in  vain  attempt  to  exorcise,  and  spiritualists  in 
vain  attempt  to  subdue.  There  is  no  killing  the  devil  of  so- 
ciety, but  by  removing  the  materials  in  which  he  appears.  If 
jou  want  your  house  clean  and  tidy,  you  wash  it,  and  sweep  it, 
and  ventilate  it ;  if  you  want  a  clean  person,  you  wash,  and 
powder,  and  put  on  clean  clothing,  you  then  feel  comfortable 
to  yourself,  and  agreeable  to  others;  but  should  you  say,  "oh! 
outward  cleanliness  is  beneath  my  notice,  I  am  spiritually 
clean,"  and  you  suffer  your  house  to  become  filthy,  and  your 
person  abominable;  you  not  only  become  yourself  uncomforta- 
ble, but  you  arouse  the  devil  in  every  one  that  comes  near  you. 
They  abominate  your  house,  they  nauseate  your  person,  and 
they  go  away  and  revile  you  to  their  acquaintances  as  a  dis- 
grace to  human  nature.  In  like  manner  may  we  explain  every 
other  social  evil.  They  all  arise  in  outward  things  impressing 
the  senative  mind  with  strong  sensations,  which  lead  to  hatred, 
blander,  strife,  theft,  and  murder.  Every  one  of  these  devik 
may  be  exorcised  in  the  very  same  fashion  as  you  have  exor- 
cised your  own,  only  some  are  manifested  on  so  large  a  scale, 
that  they  would  require  a  nation  to  combine  to  put  them  to  the 
rout." 
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On  "  The  Onb." — {Cmitinuea  from  p.  70.) 
Transcendentalist. — Materialist. 
Trans. — Now,  I  conceive,  our  dialogues  have  assumed  an 
important  aspect ;  we  have,  in  a  popular  manner,  said  the  same 
things  that  Kant  has  said  in  his  Antinomie  of  pure  Reason. 

Mat. — What  ?    We  have  not  been  talking  Kantism  all  this 
time? 

Trans. — Not  precisely ;  our  argiunents  have  occasionally 
^liflPered  from  those  of  Kant,  but  yet  we  have  proceeded  on  the 


same  principle,  and  on  certain  points  we  have  gone*  quite  as 
far  as  he  has. 

Mat. — But  I  thought  Kantism  chiefly  depended  on  a  certain 
table  of  categories. 

Trans.— Well,  and  when  it  is  convenient  we  can  soon  drop 
down  into  those  categories.  That  "  oneness"  of  apprehension 
—that  "  one"  to  which  we  are  obliged  to  bring  all  objects,  may 
be  called  the  category  of  categories,  being  much  higher  than 
the  Kantian  category,  called  "  unity,"  and  inclusive  of  that, 
as  Kant  himself  h?.s  expressed.  However,  we  will,  perhaps,  talk 
of  the  Kantian  Categories  hereafter.  Do  you  remember  the 
progress  of  intellectual  apprehension,  in  the  case  of  visual  phe- 
nomena ? 

Mat. — Perfectly.  We  suppose  a  mass  of  unapprehended 
sensible  phenomena  lying  before  us ;  to  make  any  one  an 
object  for  the  understanding,  we,  as  it  were,  mentally  draw  s 
line  about  it,  and  separate  it  from  the  rest;  the  power  by 
which  this  is  done  may  be  called  the  imaging  power.  We  after- 
wards make  a  stop,  and  that  which  is  separated  at  this  stop  is 
one  object,  this  power  of  stopping  is  the  understanding.  And, 
indeed,  the  understanding  seems  to  be  little  more  than  a  store- 
house for  the  creations  of  the  imaging  power.  I  have  a  symbol 
for  this  (though,  of  course,  as  all  symbols  are,  an  imperfect 
one).  Suppose  that  a  man  is  picking  up  sand,  and  throwing  it 
into  a  variety  of  boxes ;  when  each  box  is  full,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  sand,  and  no  more,  is  brought  to  a  mass.  Now,  the 
man  who  collects  appears  to  me  to  perform  the  function  of  the 
imaging  power,  while  the  boxes,  which,  though  inanimate,  as  it 
were,  command  that  so  much,  and  no  more,  shall  be  a  mass,  ap- 
pear to  me  to  perform  that  of  the  understanding.  And,  by  a 
little  extension,  we  may  include  the  consideration  of  other 
phenomena,  besides  those  merely  visual.  Suppose  a  person 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  prospect,  and  listening  to  a  flute, 
and  suppose  the  charms  of  the  music  are  so  great  as  to  make 
him  forget  those  of  the  prospect ;  though  a  man  cannot  be 
said  to  draw  a  geometrical  line  between  a  sound  and  a  picture^ 
yet  he  does  that  which  is  similar, — at  first  his  ejres,  and  hi* 
ears,  are  occupied  by  a  mass  of  sensations,  he  now  separates 
them,  and  makes  the  soimds  alone  his  object.  In  common 
parlance,  this  would  be  called  attending  to  the  sounds,  and  we 
may,  if  we  please,  call  the  compound  act  of  object-making 
"  attention."  Thus,  suppose  there  is  a  figure  painted  on  a 
white  ground,  it  is  the  same  whether  we  say  you  make  an 
object  of  the  figure,  or  you  direct  your  attention  to  it.  If  yon 
attend  to  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  figure,  you,  as  it  were, 
exclude  the  ground  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  criticising 
the  whiteness  of  the  ground,  3'ou  exclude  the  figure. 

Trans. — Your  views  and  mine  on  this  head,  are  precisely  the 
same.  And  now  let  us  consider  the  result  of  our  former  dia- 
logues. We  liave,  in  fact,  been  considering  finity  and  infinity 
— finite  and  infinite  division — finite  and  infinite  addition.  And 
now  observe  the  curious  predicament  we  are  in :  finity  is  not 
enough  to  satisfy  our  imagination,  infinity  is  too  much.  Let  ug 
take  this  bit,  and  imagine  it  divided  a  thousand  times,  the  un- 
derstanding can  readily  apprehend  these  multifarious  divisions, 
but  is  the  imaging  power  here  satisfied  ?  No  !  It  would  add 
another  division,  and  another,  and  another,  give  it  in  the  first 
instance  as  large  a  number  as  you  please — ^and  yet  infinity  is 
too  much  for  it;  the  synthesis  will  never  be  complete.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  infinite  addition ;  there  is  no  number  so 
large,  but  you  may  conceive  one  added  to  it — and  yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  an  infinite  number.     Here  Kant  8tops.+ 

Afat. — And  yet,  methinks,  it  were  wrong  to  stop  here !  Does 
not  this  appetite  of  the  imaging-power  after  an  infiraty,  which 
yet  it  can  never  attain,  seem  to  point  at  some  strange  mystery, 
which  should  be  enquired  into  ? 

Trans.  —I  think  so  And  every  where  is  this  singular  appe- 
tite (as  you  call  it)  of  the  imaging-power  manifest.  To  appre- 
hend the  figure  on  the  white  ground,  we  settled  that  it  was 

*  I  beg  my  Kantian  readers  will  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  words  "  in  some  points." — T. 

f  That  is,  in  his  theoretical  reason.  I  am  aware  of  what  he 
says  respecting  the  regulative  use  of  the  idea  of  infinity,  and 
also  of  his  "  Prahtisehe  Vernunft'"-~T. 
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neeeamrj  mentally  to  draw  a  line  round  it. — And  what  is  this 
line  ?  Does  it  not  as  much  belong  to  the  white  ground  us  to 
the  figure  ?  does  it  not  mark  the  contact  of  them  both  ?  There 
cannot  be  a  boundary  of  one  thing  alone ;  the  boundary  of  the 
inclosed,  is  also  the  boundary  of  the  incloser.  The  under- 
Standing  may  pronounce  the  figure  to  be  its  object,  to  the  exclu- 
Bion  of  the  ground,  but  still  the  imaging-power  cannot  stop  at 
the  boundary.  Nay,  I  will  even  communicate  to  you  a  curious 
paradox:  the  imaging-power  has  passed  the  boundary,  before 
the  understanding  has  put  it.  We  have  agreed,  over  and  over 
again,  that  we  cannot  take  into  our  minds  any  figure,  without  at 
the  same  time  taking  in  that  which  encloses  it.  Hence  the 
imaging-power,  even  to  take  in  the  figure,  must  also  take  in 
some  of  the  white  ground ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  imaging-power 
has  already  taken  in  some  of  the  white  ground,  that  the  under- 
standing can  pronounce  the  figure  to  be  its  object.  Then  if  the 
figure  and  ground  together  have  to  become  an  object,  the 
imaging-power  must  take  in  some  of  that  which  incloses  the 
ground,  before  the  understanding  pronounces  the  boundary. 
Thus  is  the  imaging-power  ever  going  on — on — on,  the  under- 
Standing  vainly  endeftvouring  to  stop  it,  but,  as  it  were,  itself 
carried  on  by  the  torrent. 

Mat. — And  now  I  do  perceive  something  very  wonderful. 
Pinity  seems  to  arise  merely  from  the  understanding  setting 
bounds,  and  yet  if  the  understanding  try  to  apprehend  infinity, 
it  grasps  together  a  number  of  finite  things,  which  are  its  data. 
If  we  imagined  a  person  capable  of  comprehending  infinity,  we 
should  merely  think  that  he  was  able  infinitely  to  add  up  fini- 
tiee,  but  these  finities  merely  arise  from  the  bounds  set  by  the 
understanding. — What,  then,  must  have  been  the  mysterious 
something  which  preceded  the  finities  ? 

Trans. — Without  saying  what  the  "  mysterious  something" 
is,  of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  region  of  the  understanding.  The  understanding  is  that 
which  sets  bounds,  its  acts  do  not  commence  before  the  setting  of 
bounds,  and  hence  this  "mysterious  something"  which  pre- 
ceded its  bounds,  does  not  come  under  its  laws.  The  logic  of 
the  schools  exhibits  the  laws  of  the  understanding  -,  if  you  are 
treating  of  external  objects  (i.  e.  things  brought  to  a  one  by  the 
understanding)  you  must  of  course  obey  the  laws  of  the  under- 
Standing.  But  what  have  these  la  ws  to  do  with  that  which 
preceded  the]  boimdi  ?  The  understanding  is  merely  of  use  in 
time.  Talk  of  things  eternal,  and  the  understanding  is  useless. 
The  infinite  universe  we  talked  of,  was  one  which  should 
have  been  embraced  by  the  understanding  ;  but  as  this  required 
an  infinite  synthesis,  we  discovered  that  it  was  impossible.  We 
have  hitherto,  in  the  preceding  dialogues,  merely  been  following 
the  laws  of  our  understanding.  And  what  have  we  been  led  to  ? 
To  contradictions.  Finity  involved  contradiction,  so  did  infinity. 
The  understanding  could  merely  grasp  a  number  of  sensible 
phenomena,  but  did  we  direct  it  to  the  eternal,  aye,  or  even  to 
the  consideration  of  its  own  acts,  it  committed  suicide,  it  ceased 
to  be  understanding.  We  have  as  yet  only  shown  that  there  is 
nothing  infinite  within  the  reach  of  the  understanding,  but  we 
hare  not  said  that  there  is  nothing  infinite  without  its  reach. 
I  am  uttering  no  mere  conjecture,  no  wild  mysticism,  but 
that  to  which  our  inquiries  have  really  led  us.  You  yourself 
observed  that  for  the  apprehension  of  finite  objects,  a  "mysterious 
something"  must  precede  even  the  operations  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  this  non-finite  something  must  essentially  diifer  from 
the  infinite  created  by  an  infinite  synthesis,  even  were  such 
synthesis  possible,  which  it  is  not.  The  understanding  has  been 
of  this  use,  its  very  incapacities  have  shown  us  that  there  is  a 
something  beyond  its  grasp. 

Mat. — Then,  who  knows,  but  a  little  child,  who  has  not  cul- 
tivated the  use  of  its  understanding,  may  be  nearer  to  the  con- 
templation of  this  something  than  many  a  grown  man  ? 

Trans. — That  is  a  point  which  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide 
on,  but  in  Mark  x,  1 5,  occur  these  remarkable  words ;  "  Who- 
soever shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he 
shall  not  eater  "  therein." 

ABSTAINERS. 

Whether  men  may  ultimately  cease  to  live  upon  animal  food, 
we  cannot  positively  affirm.     But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 


as  far  as  agricultural  experience  has  hitherto  advanced,  there 
seems  no  probability  of  a  change  from  the  animal  to  the  vege- 
table. One  thing  is  evident  enough  to  the  agriculturist,  that  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  and  food  for  cattle,  is  essentially  necessary  for 
preparing  the  ground  for  raising  food  for  man.  What  is  called 
rotation  husbandry,  is  an  undeniable  proof  that  Nature  will  not 
suffer  the  animal  to  be  annihilated  without  punishing  man  for  the 
crime  of  extirpation.  A  succession  of  white  crops,  or  crops  for 
man,  is  most  ruinous  to  land  ;  but  an  alternation  of  white  and 
green  crops, — that  is,  of  corns,  grasses,  or  turnips,  &c.,  preserves 
the  soil  in  perpetual  fertility.  What  does  this  prove,  but  that 
Nature  has  resolved  that  cattle  shall  share  the  produce  of  the 
soil  along  with  us?  This  we  consider  as. a  settled  point.  The 
next  point  to  be  determined  is — "  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
cattle?"  Why  should  they  be  eaten?  Is  it  not  horrible  to 
murder  inferior  creatures  merely  to  preserve  the  lives  of  those 
which  call  themselves  superior,  and  yet  support  their  existence 
by  living  upon  dead  carcasses  ?  But  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  dead  aniiual  and  a  dead  vegetable  ?  The  vegetable 
must  die  before  you  can  live  upon  it.  Plan  it  as  you  please, 
still  it  must  be  that  you  live  upon  death.  The  vegetable  eater 
lives  upon  death  ;  the  aniinal  eater  lives  upon  death.  Sir  J. 
E.  Smith,  the  celebrated  botanist,  even  argues  in  favour  of  the 
vitality  of  vegetables,  their  sensitive  and  conscious  existence. 
That  they  have  a  life  of  some  kind  is  evident.  That  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  life  is  necessary  for  our  existence  is  also  evident.  But 
who  can  say  that  more  evil  is  occasioned  by  eating  oysters,  than 
by  living  upon  potatoes  ?  And  who  can  say  that  more  evil  is 
occasioned  by  killing  sheep,  than  by  suffering  them  to  die  of 
the  rot  in  a  ditch — eaten  up  of  vermin  several  days  before  they 
finally  relinquish  life  ?  This  frequently  happens,  even  with 
the  utmost  care  of  man  to  prevent  it,  and  would  happen  more 
frequently  were  man  to  leave  the  animal  to  its  own  resources. 

It  seems  to  us  to  be  a  law  of  Nature,  that  life  proceed  out  of 
death.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  be  a  law  of  Nature,  that  the 
connection  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  world  should  be 
so  intimately  preserved,  that  the  animal  that  feeds  upon  vege- 
table food  should  be  better  calculated  for  food  than  that  which 
feeds  upon  animal  diet.  In  the  former  case  the  progression 
from  vegetable  to  animal  is  preserved,  in  the  latter  it  is  broken, 
and  a  double  digestion  of  the  animal  nature  is  the  consequence. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  we  believe,  that  vegetable  eaters  are  ac- 
counted clean  food  for  man ;  but  animal  eaters  are  accounted 
unclean.  This  argument  may  be  spiritually  used  by  abstainers 
in  their  o\vn  behalf,  except  amongst  cannibals. 

The  experience  of  all  cold  countries  is  in  favour  of  animal 
food.  The  Laplanders  have  little  else  to  live  upon,  and  the 
Russian  empire  could  not  be  supported  without  it.  But  the  in- 
habitants of  the  tropical  regions  do  not  require  it.  It  is  of  a 
heating  and  stimulating  nature.  It  is  especially  calculated 
for  cold  constitutions,  but  by  no  means  suitable  for  warm 
temperaments. 

But  what  would  be  done  with  the  animal,  were  the  use  of 
animal  food  discontinued — and  why  is  milk  used  by  the  vege- 
table eaters  ?  Calve  killing  alone  supplies  us  with  milk  ;  the 
milk  does  not  belong  to  man,  except  through  the  law  of  usurpa- 
tion and  extortion. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  a  gentleman,  well  known  to  Mr. 
Owen's  followers,  though  not  a  disciple  of  Owen,  frequently 
attended  the  lectures  in  Charlotte-street.  He  was  a  vegetable 
eater,  and  a  water  drinker.  He  carried  his  virtue,  however,, 
much  farther  than  the  common  abstainers  do — he  would  not  use 
cooked  food — he  ate  raw  potatoes,  cabbage,  cucumbers,  &c.— 
and,  moreover,  he  wore  his  beard  in  its  natural  state.  He 
finally  took  a  dislike  to  leather  shoes,  and  ordered  a  pair  of 
some  vegetable  or  woolly  substance,  which  had  not  been  pro 
cured  by  an  act  of  deliberate  murder.  He  was  a  man  of 
respectable  connexions,  well  educated,  and  of  very  polished 
manners.  We  lost  sight  of  him  for  two  years.  About  two 
months  ago,  in  passing  through  our  publisher's  shop,  we  saw 
our  abstemious  and  eccentric  friend  sitting  on  the  counter,, 
quite  fresh  and  rosy.  We  did  not  recognise  him  at  first,  he 
was  so  altered  in  look ;  but  having  been  sufficiently  satisfied, 
by  a  little  examination,  as  to  his  identity,  we  immediately 
questioned  him  as  to  the  change  in  his  appearance.    First,  he 
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had  a  smooth  chin,  and  second,  he  had  rosy  cheeks  and  fresh 
complexion,  and  third,  he  had  leather  shoes.  He  told  us  can- 
didly, that  he  had  partly  discontinued  his  former  habits — he 
now  cooked  his  food.  This  was  evidently  the  cause  of  his 
restoration  to  health  and  beauty.  But  now  he  belongs  to  the 
Tempeiance  Societies,  and  is  what  is  generally  called  a  Tee- 
totaller. Now  we  ask,  what  other  authority,  but  experience 
alone,  has  man  got  for  eating  cooked  food  ?  We  have  heard  a 
lecturer  on  Temperance,  »,  e.  Abstinence,  attempt  to  show  the 
folly  of  drinking  beer,  by  asserting  that  the  beer  was  really  in 
the  bread,  and  in  a  more  healthy  state.  Supposing  this  to  be 
literally  true,  which  it  is  not,  for  beer  acquires  properties  by 
fermentation — upon  the  same  principle  we  say  that  the  bread 
is  in  the  grain,  why  cook  the  grain  at  all?  and  if  we  cook 
grain,  why  not  cook  grapes,  and  what  is  wine  but  cooked 
grapes?  These  doings  require  justification,  and  you  cannot 
justify  them  upon  any  other  principle  than  that  which  justifies 
the  killing  of  animals  for  food.  We  allow  that  it  is  very 
disagreeable  to  our  feelings  to  kill  for  food  •,  but,  as  our  Com- 
mercial Traveller  says,  "  Where  are  we  ?"  What  sort  of 
world  are  we  in,  and  who  made  it,  and  made  animals  to  prey  on 
one  another,  and  fixed  it  as  a  law  of  Nature  that  it  cannot  be 
Otherwise ;  and,  moreover,  has  actually  increased  the  happiness 
of  all  animals  used  for  food  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the 
evil  inflicted?  Cattle  are  never  starved,  and  worked  to  death, 
like  horses  and  donkej-s ;  their  flesh  is  not  torn  by  whips,  and 
lacerated  by  harness ;  neither  arc  their  tails  chopped  off,  like 
those  of  dogs  and  horses,  to  gratify  the  perverted  taste  of  a 
cruel  fashion.  They  live  in  abundance  and  ease,  and  they  die 
an  easier  death  than  their  envied  fellow-brutes  of  the  unclean 
order.  Ask  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  where  the  greatest  amount  of  brute  misery  is  expe- 
rienced, and  to  what  department  of  zoology  tlieir  benevolence 
is  directed  ?  They  will  mention  neither  oxen,  nor  sheep,  nor 
fowls,  nor  fishes,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  eels  and  lob- 
sters— but  they  will  specify,  in  particular,  dogs,  asses,  and 
horses,  which,  merely  because  they  are  not  itsed  by  man  for 
food,  are  doomed  to  suffer  a  larger  amount  of  the  evils  of  the 
high-pressure  system  of  life  than  the  clean  animals.  Thus  we 
find  that  pain  and  pleasure  are  pretty  equably  distributed,  even 
in  this  respect.  Providence  has  ordained  evil  in  this  world, 
and  every  species  must  bear  its  allotted  portion  ;  but,  wherever 
any  severe  infliction  is  laid  upon  one,  there  seems  to  be  some 
eon-esponding  benefit  conferred,  to  atone  for  the  suffering. 


Roots  of  Plants,— The  roots  of  many  plants  which,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  are  small,  have  been  enlarged  by  cultivation, 
and  rendered  capable  of  yielding  a  considerable  siipply  of  nutri- 
tious aliment,  for  example,  the  carrot,  the  turnip,  the  beet,  and 
the  pai-snip.  Roots  that  are  acrimonious  and  poisonous  when 
raw,  are  so  altered  by  the  art  of  cookery,  as  to  become  mild, 
nutritious,  and  wholesome  food,  owing  to  heat  destroying  the 
acrimony,  upon  which  their  injurious  properties  depend,  and 
even  by  simple  elutriation  (straining)  are  of  the  most  vinilent 
of  poisonous  roots,  that  of  jatropha  manihot,  is  converted  into 
Tapioca  a  mild  fecula,  well  known  for  its  nutritive  qualities, 
and  universally  employed  as  an  article  of  diet  in  convalescence, 
and  by  persons  of  delicate  habits.  By  similar  means  many  other 
roots,  also,  which  are  now  regarded  as  hurtful,  might  be  rendered 
inert,  and  large  additional  supplies  thus  afforded  to  the  vegeta- 
ble stores  already  selected  for  the  subsistence  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion.— Thomson's  Botany. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  carefully  read  over  the  remainder  of  the  Commer- 
cial Traveller's  article,  and  we  must  confess  that  our  opinion 
of  it  remains  unchanged.  His  object  is  to  lead  men  to  the 
internal,  instead  of  the  external  authority  for  religion.  This 
we  ourselves  are  doing  ;  and,  therefore,  in  «o  far  as  this  ob- 
JMt  is  concerned,  his  dialogxies  are  quite  superfluous.  But,  along 
with  this  highly  important  object,  he  has  a  minor  object  in  view 


— to  teach  us  that  weak  tea  is  better  than  itrong^that  lemonade 
is  better  than  brandy  and  water-.-and  that  bread  and  butter  is 
better  than  roast  beef.  This  may  pass  very  well  in  a  joke; 
but  ivhen  a  man  seriously  engages  in  a  crusade  against  any 
species  of  food,  it  is  more  than  probable  he  turns  out  a  tyrant 
at  home,  and  loses  his  social  good  humour  abroad.  We  have 
known  several  instances  of  domestic  tyranny  by  water  drinkers, 
and  of  more  than  one  instance  of  abstainers  refusing  even  a 
mutton  chop  to  their  wives  in  a  state  of  bodily  infirmity. 
Water  drinkers  ice  respect,  and  abstainers  we  respect,  but  we 
prefer  leaving  them  to  the  light  Mrithin,  as  long  as  their  constitU' 
tion  remains  uninjured.  We  have  even  advised  friends  of  pit' 
thoric  habits  of  body  to  drink  water  in  preference  to  fermented 
or  spirituous  liquors, and  also  to  abstain  from  animal  food,  for 
there  are  some  constitutions  which  will  fatten  on  bread  and 
water ;  but  we  would  advise  all  vegetable  eaters,  and  water 
drinkers,  who  are  sinking  in  health,  to  take  a  little  wine  for 
their  stomach's  sake,  and  a  bit  of  boiled  chicken,  or  broiled 
fish,  if  they  can  procure  it.  But  every  man  to  his  liking.  "For 
neither  if  we  eat  are  we  the  better,  neither  if  we  eat  not  are 
we  the  worse."  It  is,  however,  very  remarkable  that  the  in- 
terior philosophers  should  attach  so  much  importance  to  exterior 
things.  Why  should  weak  tea  be  better  than  strong  tea  for 
the  spirit  ?  and  why  should  lemonade,  which  is  an  acid,  and 
very  injurious  to  our  stomach,  be  preferred  to  brandy  and  wa- 
ter, which,  when  used  in  moderation,  is  a  cordial  ?  Our  Tra- 
veller says  brandy  ought  to  be  rejected  on  that  account.  Then,why 
does  he  not  reject  warm  clothing,  a  comfortable  fire-side,  clean, 
linen,  and  clean  bed  clothes  1  or  does  he  act  up  to  his  prin- 
ciples in  every  department  of  personal  and  domestic  economy? 
and,  if  not,  where  is  the  line  of  distinction  ?  We  are  adorers 
of  cleanliness ;  we  could  almost  tvorship  a  clean  person,  are 
tve  wrong  in  doing  so  I  are  we  not  gratifying  selfl  We  usnild 
rather  argue  the  point  with  the  Traveller  ourselves,  than  suffer 
him  to  choose  his  man,  and  put  such  yielding  opposition  into  his 
mouth.  We  will  give  him  a  column  of  the  Shepherd  to  debate  the 
first  principles  of  his  philosophy  with  us.  There  is  no  use  in 
writing  to  a  mind  or  minds  tliat  do  not  understand.  We  could 
qitote  numerous  passages  from  his  manuscript  quite  incompr&- 
hensible.  We  shall  select  one  or  two  for  him  to  ejcplain,  and 
we  hope  he  will  not  explain  them  as  the  angels  explained  the 
visions  of  old,  but  make  them  sufficiently  intelligible  to  make 
his  writing  go  into  the  soul.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  self- 
acquired  knowledge  ?''  We  are  told  to  receive  nothing  from 
other  men,  and  nothing  from  ourselves.  'We  suppose  we  are 
to  receive  from  God  only.  Well,  give  us  a  specimen  of  the 
right  and  the  wrong,  and  sliow  us  how  to  draw  the  distinction  ; 
and  how  are  we  to  determine  that  a  preference  for  weak  tea  is 
divine,  and  a  preference  for  good  strong  gunpowder,  or  howqua, 
with  sugar  and  cream,  is  selfish  and  human  ?  and  what  is  the 
meaning  of  an  "  Educator  educating  education,^''  and  "  re- 
signing ourselves  up  to  the  divine  generator?"  This  is  quite 
enough  for  once ;  and  tee  assure  our  correspoiulent  we  put 
tfiese  questions  in  perfect  simplicity,  frcm  a  pure  conviction 
that  such  language  is  perfectly  useless  in  an  educational  aensey 
or  in  any  other  sense  than  a  confounding  sense. 

A  Universalist  next  locek.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  however, 
that  his  language  was  not  very  respectful,  but  we  shall  not  re- 
sent it.  Moreover,  ice  paid  a  sixpence  more  for  his  letter— it 
was  double, 

A  letter  lies  in  the  office  for  the  Transcendentalist. 
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FORMS  OF  WORSHIP. 

"  Faults  in  the  life  breed  errors  in  the  brain, 
And  these  reciprocally  those  again. 
The  mind  and  conduct  mutually  imprint 
And  stamp  their  image  in  each  other's  mint." — Cowper, 

Last  week  we  conversed  of  God,  and  showed  that  the  practi- 
cal God  was  not  the  Father,  but  the  Son,  i.  e.  God  manifest  in 
Human  Nature,  or  the  United  Church.  The  worship  of  this 
Son  is  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  society ;  and  the  forms  of 
worship  'of  this  Son  are  the  forms  of  social  intercourse  by 
which  we  endeavour  to  render  each  other  happj'. 

The  churches  of  the  old  world,  in  their  ignorance,  have  wor- 
shipped the  wrong  God,  They  have  merely  worshipped 
themselves,  or  bowed  the  knees  to  an  image  in  their  own 
feeble  minds.  Their  worship  is  a  selfish  worship,  because 
it  is  not  a  reciprocal  act.  The  individual  members  may  all 
kneel  together ;  the  rich  may  kneel  beside  the  poor ;  both  may 
listen  to  the  same  discourse,  and  sing  the  same  hymn,  but  still 
they  are  mdely  separated  in  interests  and  affections,  and  have 
no  confidence  in  one  another,  because  they  do  not  worship  the 
social  God  in  the  spirit  of  social  love,  and  in  tlie  mutual 
performance  of  social  duty.  This  social  duty  constitutes  the 
life  and  soul  of  religion.  There  is  no  worship  without  it.  All 
else  is  idolatry — a  dreamy  mysticism,  a  spiritual  pride,  a  state 
of  scattering,  in  which  no  individual  can  enjoy  any  comfort 
without  alienating  himself  in  idea  from  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  launching,  like  a  solitary  wanderer,  into  the  infinite  abyss 
of  metaphysical  delusion. 

Now  the  only  true  religious  forms  of  worship  are  the  forms 
of  mutual  intercourse  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
happiness.  Forms  of  prayer  have  no  such  tendency.  There 
is  no  social  duty  performed  in  reading  or  repeating  a  prayer. 
Singing  hymns  outwardly  to  an  inward  spirit  is  ec[ually  dis- 
tant from  the  genuine  substance  of  religious  worship.  God  is 
in  man,  it  is  in  man  alone  you  can  worship  him.  To  man 
alone  can  you  address  yourself,  when  you  address  him.  To 
worship  him  within  yourself  solely,  is  merely  self  worship — to 
address  him  seated  on  a  cloud,  or  elevated  in  the  azure  blue,  is 
heathenism — to  address  him  in  a  stone,  or  other  piece  of  dead 
matter,  is  fetichism — to  address  him  in  a  statue  is  idolatry — but 
to  address  him  in  the  church  visible,  modelled  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  social  and  fraternal  love,  is  to  worship  the  Son,  who  is 
the  image  of  God,  and  the  Lord  of  this  portion  of  creation. 
Unless  this  Son  be  worshipped — socially  worshipped — the  Fa- 
ther's face  can  never  be  seen  in  peace.  It  hath  an  eternal 
frown  upon  it  to  an  unsocial  or  divided  Church.  Can  one 
member  of  a  family  be  happy,  while  the  rest  are  miserable  ? 
Can  one  limb  rejoice,  when  the  rest  are  in  torture  ?  Can  the 
eye  regale  itself  with  the  beauties  of  natural  scenery,  while  the 
ear  is  harrowed  with  the  discordant  shrieks  of  oppression,  or 
despair?  No;  individual  happiness  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  universal  diffusion  of  enjoyment;  and  if  the  selfish 
soul  can  shut  itself  in  from  tlie  observation  of  misery  without, 
and  contrive  to  surround  itself  \vith  the  outward  signs  of  enjoy- 
ment, iu  order  to  escape  the  melancholy  sensations  which  the 


spectacle  creates,  this  only  serves  to  vary  the  mode  of  reaction, 
for  the  miserable  objects  of  destitution,  perceiving  the  forlorn 
condition  of  their  being,  finally  resort  to  physical  rebellion,  as 
the  climax  of  their  irritation.  This  reaction  is  inevitable  ;  it 
is  merely  the  agitation  of  a  tortured  body,  and  the  attempt  to 
repress  it  by  physical  force  is  like  the  barbarous  sport  of  Nero, 
who  stuffed  his  tortured  victims'  mouths  with  rags,  to  deprive 
them  of  tlie  melancholy  satisfaction  of  groaning  under  the  ope- 
ration of  the  rack.  From  whence  does  all  this  arise,  but  from 
a  want  of  worship,  and  a  suitable  form  of  worship,  for  the 
social  God  ?  What  a  miserable  delusion  of  selfishness  it  is 
which  prompts  men,  under  such  circumstances,  to  pray  to  the 
metaphysical  God  within  their  own  bosoms,  or  in  tlie  azure 
blue,  or  bend  the  knee  in  closets  to  an  old  man  in  the  clouds, 
or  to  an  image  of  a  crucifix,  or  a  Virgin  and  her  Son,  or 
chaunt  hymns,  or  perform  fastings  and  mock  humiliations,  and 
cry  and  whine,  like  the  priests  of  Baal,  to  a  God  who  \viU  not 
suffer  you  to  approach  him  except  through  man  ^  "  Get  thee 
up,"  said  the  Lord  to  Joshua,  when  he  lay  praying,  on  his  face, 
with  his  clothes  rent,  "  Get  thee  up  ;  wherefore  liest  thou  on 
thy  face  ?  Israel  hath  sinned."  Aye,  get  re  up  !  get  ye  up  ! 
wherefore  all  this  praying,  and  kneeling,  and  melodious  toning 
of  mouth  piety?  What  doth  all  this  avail,  when  the  people 
have  sinned  ?  Who  cares  for  your  prayers  ?  Ye  have  sinned. 
Repent  ye  of  your  wajs.  "  Loose  the  bands  of  wickedness, 
let  the  oppressed  go  free,  break  down  every  yoke,  undo  the 
heavy  burdens,"  and  worship  God  through  the  medium  of  a 
social  s^'stem — the  best  form  of  worship. 

O  how  deplorable  it  is  to  see  the  human  mind  prostrate  in 
base  idolatry  before  a  lifeless  form  of  unmeaning  and  ineffec- 
tual prayer,  which  for  so  many  generations  hath  superseded  the 
true  worship  of  God  in  the  heart,  through  the  mediator  of 
social  love !  To  hear  a  grave  divine,  reverend  in  look  and 
dress,  and  surrounded  with  reverend  and  hoary-headed  jjriests  of 
the  Son  of  God,  utter  such  a  panegyric  upon  the  mummery  of 
the  Church  as  the  one  we  are  about  to  quote,  is  almost  enough 
to  make  one  despair  of  the  possibility  of  ever  restoring  the 
human  mind  to  the  image  of  simple  nature,  which  it  has  lost. 
It  is  a  piteous  specimen  of  the  learning  of  the  schools,  and  a 
living  comment  on  the  words  of  Scripture,  that  the  Book  is  a 
sealed  book  to  the  schoolmen.  Dr.  Fancourt,  in  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  in  St.  Martin's 
Church,  Leicester,  1830,  on  the  insecurity  of  salvation  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  concludes  a  wild  and  most  delirious  eulogium 
on  the  forms  of  the  English  Church,  with  the  following  seriouf 
caution,  and  apostolical  admonition: — "  Can  there  be  found 
men,  who  having  once  held  intercourse  with  God,  in  a  liturgy 
so  pure,  so  spiritual,  and  comprehensive,  close  this  holy  volume 
of  devotion,  and  seek  in  a  corrupt  communion  a  strange  form 
of  worship  ?  To  such  would  we  say,  '  If  your  souls  have  any 
relish  for  what  is  sulilime  and  pure,  if  j^ou  have  any  under- 
standing of  what  is  simple  and  impressive,  if  you  have  any  de- 
light in  seeing,  during  the  hours  of  prayer,  all  the  attributes  of 
God  developed,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  redeeming  love  dis- 
played, cast  not  too  hastily  from  you  these  pear 's  of  prayer, 
and  beware  of  impoverisliing  your  souls  by  witlidrawiiig  from  a 
Church  so  purely  Apostolic.''''''     Poor  fellow!     This  sermon 
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was  preached  shortly  ai'ter  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Bill,  and  during  the  pressure  from  without  for  a  Reform 
in  Parliament.  The  spirit  of  this  pious  Conservative  was 
grieved,  no  doubt,  at  the  sinfulness  of  the  nation,  which  had  al- 
ready begun  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  discontentment  with  im- 
heard-of  selfishness  and  mercenary  baseness,  in  the  distribution 
of  public  wealth,  and  unspeakable  imbecility  and  uselessness  in 
the  ceremonious  forms  of  pretended  worship.  We  will  not  do 
him  the  injury  even  to  suppose  that  the  fear  of  pecuniary  loss 
to  the  Church  had  even  the  smallest  influence  on  his  mind. 
Giving  him  full  credit  for  sincerity  and  disinterestedness  of  pur- 
pose, what  a  melancholy  ruin  of  spiritual  being  does  this  short 
quotation  exhibit !  Intercourse  with  God  on  a  jnece  of  paper .' 
This  is  even  worse  than  transubstantiation.  And  pray  what 
did  the  piece  of  paper  say  ?  "  Lord  be  merciful  to  us,  mise- 
rable sinners."'  ("  Get  thee  up  ;  wherefore  liest  thou  on  thy 
face  ?  Israel  hath  sinned.")  Why  tell  God,  for  three  hun- 
dred long  years,  that  you  and  your  children  are  miserable  sin- 
ners ?  Is  this  the  way  to  have  intercourse  with  God  ?  Are 
these  the  pearls  of  prayer  which  are  so  valuable  for  salvation  ? 
Can't  you  get  up  ?  Can  you  do  notliing  to  make  yourselves 
less  miserable  ?  Does  God  do  any  tiring  for  you  in  return  for 
these  chimes  that  you  perform  at  church  ?  Why  have  you 
forsaken  Christ,  and  gone  to  the  Father  without  a  mediator  ? 
Miserable  sinners  !  Miserable  sinners  you  will  for  ever  re- 
main, unless  you  resohe  to  woi-ship  God  with  living  forms,  and 
address  him  through  his  own  image,  by  performhig  the  social 
duties  which  you  owe  to  one  another.  Ye  have  sinned  ;  your 
prayers  are  useless.  Your  pearls  are  false ;  your  doom  is 
sealed,  unless  ye  repent — doomed  to  be  and  to  remain — misera- 
rable  sinners ! 

Thousands  of  volumes  have  been  written,  and  much  good 
ink,  paper  and  time,  consumed,  and  mental  energy  squandered, 
and  angry  feeling  excited,  in  discussing  the  trivial  controversy 
of  the  merits  of  Church  forms,  and  still  the  parties  continue 
to  expend  their  vital  Christianity  in  the  same  unholy  warfare. 
Much  blood  has  been  shed  in  settling  the  debate — grievous 
calamities  have  been  inflicted  upon  nations — ^fields  have  been 
desolated,  crops  have  been  destroyed,  cattle  have  been  houghed, 
fruit  trees  burnt,  cottages  set  on  fire,  and  families  exposed  to 
cold  and  hunt;er,  merely  because  the  two  contending  powers 
could  not,  or  would  not,  agree  upon  the  diabolical  point  of  dis- 
pute respecting  the  mode  of  uttering  a  metaphysical  prayer  to 
a  theoretical  God.  Their  very  act  of  collision  was  an  aban- 
donment of  the  worship  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  best  and 
only  form  of  whose  Vv'orship  is  peace — the  arts  of  peace — and 
the  social  duties  which  beget  and  cherish  peace.  They  were 
contending  for  a  point  which  the  Prince  regarded  as  a  mere 
lifeless  form,  and  for  this  lifeless  form  they  broke  up  the  living 
form  in  which  alone  his  kingdom  and  his  worship  consisted. 

And  what  think  you,  reader,  would  be  the  most  orthodox 
objection  to  this  social  worship  of  God  in  the  living  forms  of  re- 
ciprocal duty,  instead  of  the  dead  forms  of  paper  books, 
a^ens,  and  responses  ?  We  should  be  accused  of  seeking  sal- 
vation by  works  instead  of  faith  !  The  Church  has  contrived 
to  disseminate  widely  the  notion  that  works  are  dead  fomis, 
but  faith  is  a  living  form  ;  and  the  clergy  and  people,  under 
the  cloak  of  this  mystification,  no  doubt  imagine  that  there  is 
more  vital  Christianity  in  poring  over  the  liturgy,  and  uttering 
the  responses,  than  in  active  co-operation  for  renewing  the  forms 
of  social  intercourse.  Without  disputing  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptural  axiom,  that  faith  is  superior  to  works,  we  reply  that 
the  one  is  merely  the  inward  motive,  the  other  the  outward 
manifestation  of  the  motive.  They  are  one  and  the  same,  be- 
ing merely  the  two  poles  of  the  same  magnet — their  existence 
is  inseparable,  and  consequently  the  dispute  regarding  their 
separate  manifestation  is  the  dispute  of  ignorance,  similar  to 
that  of  the  discussion  respecting  the  separate  existence  of  posi- 
tive and  negative  electricity.  We  call  the  mind  superior  to 
matter,  because  it  rules  it;  but  the  re-action  of  matter  possesses 
a  feminine  authority  over  mind,  a  -winning,  a  coaxing,  a  moral 
power,  which  yet  is  not  a  positive,  but  a  negative  power.  'Tis 
so  with  faith  and  works.  Faith  is  the  inward  principle,  work  is 
the  outward  exhibition.  The  inward  is  greater  than  the  out- 
ward, but  the  outward  is  merely  the  inward  made  visible.     It 


matters  not,  therefore,  whether  you  espouse  the  cause  of  faith 
or  works,  you  are  equally  in  error  if  you  do  not  espouse  both. 
Now,  what  sort  of  faith  must  it  be  'in  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
which  teaches  men  to  establish  forms  of  prayer,  written  down 
for  all  generations,  and  to  pore  over  these  written  forms,  and 
kneel  upon  boards,  and  utter  amens  and  responses  after  a  clerk, 
and  assume  a  grave  and  melancholy  air,  and  go  demurely  home 
and  dispense  Mith  many  social  comforts  on  a  Sunday,  which  are 
not  considered  evil  on  Monday  morning,  and  to  call  this  a  de- 
vout and  acceptable  form  of  worship  ?  "  Is  it  not  better  to 
deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast 
out  to  thy  house  ?  when  thou  seest  the  naked  to  cover  him,  and 
hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh  ?"  Which  of  the  two  is 
the  best  faith  ?  that  which  produceth  the  best  fruit. 

Now  we  say  the  former  is  not  a  religion  at  all.  "  Religion," 
in  its  literal  sense,  means  social  union.  This  is  not  only  the 
pure  and  spiritual,  but  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word.  It 
means  co-operation.  Cicero  deduces  it  from  "  relego,"  instead 
of  "  religo  ;"  but  the  diffierence  is  immaterial,  for  "  relego  " 
means  to  "  gather  together,''  and  "  religo  "  means  to  "  bind "  to- 
gether. Evidently  the  word  means  a  "  being  together,''^  and 
that  is  social  union.  Now,  the  mere  spiritualists  maintain  that 
this  "  being  together,''''  refers  to  God  and  the  soul.  This  is  the 
selfish  aspect  of  religion,  and  is  allied  to  that  commandment  of 
Christ,  "  Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart."  But 
there  is  another  aspect,  of  a  social  and  practical  nature,  which 
belongs  to  the  department  of  works,  and  which  is  allied  to  the 
new  commandment  of  Christ,  "  Love  one  another."  This 
latter  is  the  end  and  purpose  of  religion.  True  religion  begets 
this.  False  religion  cannot  beget  it.  Is,  then,  your  religion 
true  or  false  ?  try  it  by  this  test. — Is  your  love  of  God,  or 
union  with  God,  or  relationship  to  God,  true  or  false,  intimate 
or  remote  ?  try  it  by  this  test.  A  perfect  religion  will  bring 
forth  a  perfect  union  between  the  members  of  the  Church  ;  an 
imperfect  religion  will  di%'ide  the  affections  of  its  members. 
What  is  the  state  of  your  Church  ?  What  are  the  good  fruits 
of  your  pearls  of  prayer  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  outcry 
of  the  people,  the  groans  of  the  labourer,  the  hungry  cry  of 
the  thousands  of  helpless  children,  the  untutored  ignorance  and 
neglected  morals  of  one-third  of  our  population  ?  Whence  did 
these  originate  ?  In  religion,  or  the  want  of  religion  ?  Do 
not  tell  us  the  people  won't  go  to  church  ;  church-going  is  not 
religion,  it  is  merely  a  mock  imion — such  a  union  as  takes 
place  daily  in  Newgate,  when  the  pi-isoners  are  collected  toge- 
ther. Is  the  union  created  within,  or  is  it  merel}'  the  proximity 
of  bodies — do  the  members  cohere  with  the  living  spirit  of  love, 
or  are  they  merely  the  dry  bones  of  a  skeleton,  connected  with 
inres,  and  jingling  with  the  discord  of  unaffianeed  m.atter  ? 

Are  we  blasphemers  because  we  revile  your  paper-books, 
your  amens  and  responses,  your  organs  and  vdolins,  3'our  clerks 
and  precentors,  your  surplices,  and  your  cassocks,  and  your 
black  go^vns,  and  your  velvet  and  silk  trimmings,  and  your 
bands,  and  all  the  other  paraphamalia  of  what  you  call  your 
"  Religion  ?"  Truly,  you  are  a  heathen  sect ;  relics  of  Pagan 
saints  and  Ethnic  idolators,  if  your  own  religion  has  consecrated 
dead  matter  thus  Do  not  accuse  the  Catholic  of  superstition  ; 
his  dry  bones,  and  the  rags  of  his  mummies — his  skulls  and  his 
fragments  of  the  true  cross,  are  all  consecrated  by  the  same 
authority  which  consecrated  your  forms  of  worship.  It  is  a 
trick  of  Satan  to  divert  the  mind  from  religion  itself,  to  tempt 
you  to  expend  the  devotion  which  partly  belongs  to  every  man 
upon  things  of  no  living  value,  that  when  ye  mix  ^vith  the  living 
images  of  God  ye  may  say  to  yourselves,  "  I  have  paid  my  de- 
votions, I  have  satisfied  my  conscience,  I  have  done  my  duty  to 
God,  my  creator,  now  I  must  look  after  mine  own  interest.''^ 
Thus  it  is  !  The  trick  succeeds,  the  deception  takes  effect,  the 
false  worship  satisfies  the  conscience.  The  Papist  is  pleased  be- 
cause he  has  visited  the  shrine,  and  crossed  himself  devoutly  at 
the  coffin  of  a  mummy,  and  touched,  with  holy  look  and  studious 
composure,  the  rag  of  an  old  hermit  who  abstained  from  woman, 
or  the  petticoat  of  an  old  maid  who  escaped  from  man. 
The  Protestant  is  pleased  because  he  has  beat  time  with  the 
clerk,  bent  his  kness  before  a  book,  and  not  crossed  himself  before 
a  crucifix  or  an  image  of  the  Virgin.  O  Satan  !  what  a  wag 
thou  art  !    how  gravely  thou  keepest  up  the  delusions  of  devo- 
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tion,  aod,  under  pretence  of  doing  service  to  God,  iiiflictest 
social  mischief  of  the  most  poignant  pain  upon  the  human 
race ! 

The  best  form  of  worship,  then,  in  our  opinion,  is  tliat  by 
which  the  church  is  formed  after  the  image  of  a  perfect  man, 
whoee  members  are  knit  together  by  a  living  principle  of  sym- 
pathy, which  causes  each  to  rejoice  in  the  joy  and  grieve  in  the 
sufferings  of  its  fellow,  and  self  to  dispense  with  all  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  its  own  reasonable  wants. 

^ESTHETIC  LETTERS,  OX  THE  CULTIVATION 

OF  THE  HUMAN  BEING. 

By  Schiller. 

letter  iv. 
So  much  is  certain,  that  nothing  but  the  preponderance  of  such 
a  character  among  a  people  can  render  the  administration  of 
goverment,  according  to  moral  principles,  harmless ;  and  no- 
thing but  such  a  character  can  insure  its  duration.  In  the 
establishment  of  a  moral  government,  the  law  of  courtesy  is  to 
be  estimated  as  an  effective  power ;  and  free-will  should  be 
attracted  into  the  realm  of  causes,  where  every  thing,  by  strict 
necessity,  doth  constantly  depend  upon  another.  But  we  know 
that  the  determinations  of  human  will  always  remain  uncer- 
tain, and  that  it  is  only  in  the  absolute  being  that  physical  and 
moral  necessity  coincide.  If,  then,  the  same  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  the  courteous  bearing  of  man,  as  upon  natural 
consequerices,  it  must  be  Nature,  and  he  must  be  led  by  his 
impulses  to  that  course  of  action  which  is  the  sole  and  invaria- 
ble result  of  a  courteous  character.  The  will  of  man,  however, 
stands  perfectly  clear  between  duty  and  inclination,  and  on  this 
sovereign  prerogative  of  his  person  no  physical  constraint  can 
be  empowered  to  encroach.  If,  then,  he  is  to  reserve  this  abi- 
lity tfl  choose  for  himself,  and  yet,  nevertheless,  be  a  trust- 
worthy member  in  the  effective  combination  of  powers,  this  is 
only  to  be  brought  about  by  making  the  working  of  these  two 
springs  of  action  in  the  realm  of  appearances  completely  to 
coincide,  and  by  the  substance  of  his  will  remaining  the  same 
throughout  all  the  diversity  of  form,  so  that  his  impulses  har- 
monize vk-ith  his  reason  sufficiently  to  be  available  for  a  universal 
legislation. 

It  may  be  said  that  every  individual  bears  within  himself  the 
outline  and  vocation  towards  becoming  a  pure  ideal  human  be- 
ing, and  to  subsist  in  harmony  throughout  all  vicissitudes,  with 
the  uiichangeable  unity*  of  this  ideal,  is  the  great  problem  of 
his  existence.  This  pure  man,  who  presents  himself  to  osir  scru- 
tiny, more  or  less  distinctly  in  every  subject,  is  to  be  represented 
through  the  State— the  objective,  and,  as  it  were,  canonical  form 
in  which  every  characteristic  variety  of  the  subjects  endeavours  to 
be  thoroughly  united.  Now,  two  different  modes  may  be  con- 
ceived  how  the  man  in  time,  and  the  man  in  idea,  may 
coalesce;  and,  consequently,  as  many,  how  the  State  may 
maintain  itself  in  the  individual : — either  that  the  pure  man 
suppress  the  empirical,  that  the  State  abolish  the  individual ; 
or  that  the  indiridual  become  state,  that  the  man  in  time  en- 
noble himself  to  the  man  in  idea. 

Certainly,  if  in  the  moral  estimate,  only  one  side  of  the  sub- 
ject be  taken  into  account,  this  distinction  comes  to  nothing  ; 
for  reason  ia  satisfied  if  her  law  only  holds  unconditionally  ; 
but  in  the  entire  anthropological  estimate,  in  which  the  matter 
contained  is  computed  together  with  the  form,  and  the  living 
sentiment  also  has  a  voice,  this  distinction  will  come  so  much 
the  more  into  notice.  Reason,  indeed,  requires  unity,  but 
Nature  variety;  and  both  claim  to  be  legislators  for  man.  The 
law  of  the  first  is  impressed  on  him  in  a  consciousness  that  can- 
not be  bribed;  that  of  the  latter  in  an  indestructible  feeling. 
Hence  a  defective  cultivation  is  always  evinced  when  the  moral 
character  can  be  maintained  only  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  natiu-al ; 
and  a  political  constitution  is  still  very  incomplete,  if  it  aim  to 
establish  unity  only  by  extirpating  variety.    The  government 

*  I  here  refer  to  a  work  written  by  my  friend  Tichte,  en- 
titled "  Lectures  on  the  Destination  of  Learned  Men,"  in  which 
this  subject,  not  hitherto  attempted  in  the  same  way,  is  lumin- 
ously treated. 


should  honour  not  only  the  objective  and  generic  cliaracter  in 
the  individuals,  but  also  their  subjective  and  specific  character ; 
and,  whilst  it  extends  the  undefinable  realm  of  morals,  should 
not  depopulate  the  kingdom  of  appearances. 

When  the  artizan  lays  his  luuid  on  the  shapeless  mass,  to 
mould  it  to  the  form  he  has  purposed,  he  feels  no  hesitation  in 
using  violence ;  for  the  nature  that  he  works  on  deserves  no 
regard  for  itself :  he  is  not  to  consider  the  whole  for  the  sake  of 
a  part,  but  to  look  at  the  part  for  the  sake  of  the  whole.  When 
the  artist  lays  his  hand  on  the  same  mass,  he  feels  as  little 
hesitation  in  using  violence,  only  he  avoids  doing  so.  He 
does  not  respect  the  material  on  which  he  works  a  tittle  more 
than  the  mechanic  ;  but  he  endeavours,  by  a  seemly  and  dex- 
terous treatment  of  it,  to  delude  the  eye  that  would  preserve 
the  material  in  its  liberty.f 

It  is  altogether  different  with  those  artificers  who  busy  them« 
selves  in  poUtics,  and  in  education — who  make  man  at  once 
their  material  and  their  problem.  Here  the  design  is  turned 
back  into  the  material,  and  only  so  long  as  the  whole  is  service- 
able to  the  part,  is  the  part  allowed  to  accommodate  itself  to 
the  whole.  With  a  sense  of  regard  very  different  from  this, 
that  the  artist  feigns  for  his  material,  must  the  master  of  poli- 
tical art  approach  his  own,  and  must  exercise  forbearance  to- 
wards the  property  and  person  of  every  one,  not  merely  sub- 
jectively, and  for  the  sake  of  producing  a  delusive  effect ;  but 
objectively  also,  for  the  sake  of  the  inward  being. 

But  since  the  State  must  be  an  organization  formed  by  and 
for  itself,  it  can  only  be  realized  so  far  as  the  parts  are  each  in 
unison  with  the  idea  of  the  whole.  Since  the  State  serves  as  a 
representative  of  pure  and  objective  manhood  in  the  breast  of 
its  citizens,  it  has  to  observe  the  same  relations  towards  them  in 
which  they  stand  to  each  other,  and  it  can  do  honour  to  their 
subjective  manhood  only  to  that  degree  in  which  it  is  elevated 
to  the  objective.  If  the  inner  man  is  in  unison  with  himself,  he 
will,  amid  the  loftiest  universality,  preserve  the  peculiar  and 
characteristic  conduct  of  himself,  and  the  State  will  be  merely 
the  enouncer  of  his  noble  instinct,  the  more  intelligible  inter- 
preter of  his  inward  legislation.  And,  on  the  contrary,  if  in 
the  national  character,  the  subjective  man  set  himself  in  con- 
tradictory opposition  to  the  objective,  to  that  degree  that  no- 
thing but  the  suppression  of  the  former  can  achieve  victory  for 
the  latter,  then  will  the  government  employ  the  stern  rigour  of 
the  laws  against  the  citizens,  and  to  save  itself  from  becoming 
their  victim,  it  must  trample  unconcernedly  on  an  individuality 
so  hostile. 

But  man  may  be  opposed  to  himself  in  a  twofold  manner, 
either  as  a  savage,  when  his  feelings  lord  it  over  his  principles  ; 
or  as  a  barbarian,  when  his  principles  destroy  his  feelings.  The 
savage  scorns  art,  and  acknowledges  Nature  as  his  absolute  di- 
rector ;  the  barbarian  derides  and  dishonours  Nature,  but,  more 
despicable  than  the  savage,  too  often  continues  to  be  the  slave 
of  his  slave.  The  cultivated  man  makes  Nature  his  friend, 
and  honours  her  freedom,  whilst  he  msre'y  bridles  her  self-will. 

If,  therefore,  reason  bring  her  moral  unity  into  physical  so- 
ciety, she  need  not  injure  the  variety  of  Nature.  If  Nature 
strive  to  maintain  her  variety  in  the  moral  structure  of  society, 
the  moral  unity  need  not  be  infringed  thereby;  the  conquering 
form  rests  equally  remote  from  uniformity  in  either  event. 
Totality  of  character  must  be  found  in  a  people  fit  and  worthy 
to  exchange  the  government  of  necessity  for  that  of  freedom. 

+  It  is  certain  that  in  a  beautiful  statue  a  part  of  our  affec- 
tion is  transferred  to  the  marble ;  and  this  implies  that  the  mar- 
ble then  appears  to  us  of  a  character  superior  to  its  real  nature, 
having  claims,  rights ;  having  power  within  the  limits  of  its  'wn 
existence,  by  a  law  which  lies  in  itself,  which  may  be  the  idea 
of  liberty. 


THE  POPERY   OF  OXFORD  AND  THE  NEW 
CHURCH  PARTY. 

Our  readers  have  often  heard  of  the  "  Tracts  for  the  T^imes," 
published  by  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  pro- 
fessing to  reform  the  church  upon  Catholic  (not  Roman)  princi- 
ples.    They  consist  of  three  octavo  voluines,  which  we  have 
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dipped  into,  but  tliey  are  exceedingly  dull  and  quite  vexatious 
with  childish  discussions  upon  the  mere  externalities  of  religion . 
These  tracts  which  are  written  or  patronized  bj'  a  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Dr.  Pusey,  and  several  clerical  gentlemen  of  talent  and 
influence,  are  accused  of  having  a  tendency  to  Popery,  and  for 
some  time  past  the  Conservative  party  have  been  waiting  and 
longing  for  a  champion  to  appear,  and  take  up  the  gauntlet  of 
the  Whig-Popish  regenerators.  Mr.  Peter  Maurice,  late  of 
Jesus  College,  Chaplain  of  New  and  All-souls  Colleges,  and 
officiating  minister  at  Kennington,  Berks,  has  at  last  spontane- 
ously appeared.  His  friends  and  foes,  however,  seem  to  have 
already  decidedly  pronounced  that  he  is  not  the  man.  "  I  be- 
lieve" says  Maurice,"  the  learning  and  intellect  of  Oxford  would 
never  have  set  me  up  as  the  man.  I  have  waited  to  see  if  they 
would  bring  forward  the  man,  for  I  know  that  many  in  Oxford 
are  quaking  under  the  fearful  signs  of  the  present  times.  But, 
inasmuch  as  they  set  not  up  '  their  man,'  and  take  no  steps  to 
prevent  me,  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  /  am  at  last  the  man 
whom  the  Lord,  and  not  men,  hath  chosen." 

Having  made  his  calling  and  election  sure,  like  a  good  Chris- 
tian, Maurice  then,  boldly  and  successfully,  begins  to  expose  the 
Popery  of  the  New  Church  party. 

There  is  something  rather  anomalous  in  the  circumstance, 
of  a  movement  towards  High  Church  principle  taking  place 
in  concurrence  with  a  popular  movement.  But  so  it  is,  and 
a  High  Church  Party  now  attempt  to  revive  the  almost  obsolete 
notions  of  the  apostolical  succession  of  the  clergy,  and  the  abso- 
lute spiritual  authority  of  the  bishops.  But  here  follows  the 
language  of  the  tracts  themselves,  which  we  quote  from  Mr, 
Maurice's  book,  called  "  the  Popery  of  Oxford  confronted , 
&c." 

"  There  are  some  who  rest  their  divine  mission  on  their  own 
unsupported  assertion ;  others  who  rest  it  on  their  popu- 
laritj' ;  others  on  their  success  ;  and  others  who  rest  it  on  their 
temporal  distinction.  This  last  case  has,  perhaps,  been  two 
much  our  own.  I  fear  we  have  neglected  the  real  ground  on 
which  our  authority  is  built,  oiir  Apostolical  descent. 

"  We  have  been  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the 
flesh,  nor  of  the  v.-ill  of  man,  but  of  God.  The  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  gave  his  spirit  to  his  apostles ;  they  in  turn  laid  their 
hands  on  those  that  should  succeed  them,  and  these  again  on 
others  -,  and  so  the  sacred  gift  has  been  handed  down  to  our 
present  bishops,  who  have  appointed  us  their  assistants,  and,  in 
some  sense,  representatives. 

"  Now  every  one  of  us  believes  this, 

"  Why,  then,  should  any  man,  here  in  Britain,  fear  or  hesi- 
tate boldly  to  assert  the  authority  of  the  bishops  and  pastors  of 
the  Church,  on  grounds  strictly  evangelical  and  scriptural,  as 
bringing  men  nearest  to  Christ  our  Saviour,  and  conforming 
them  exactly  to  his  mind,  indicated,  both  by  his  own  conduct, 
and  by  the  words  of  his  spirit  in  the  apostolic  writings  ?  Why 
should  we  talk  so  much  of  the  Establishment,  and  so  little  of 
Apostolical  Succession  ?  Why  should  we  not  seriously  en- 
deavour to  impress  our  people  with  this  plain  truth — that  by 
separating  themselves  fi-om  our  communion,  they  separate 
themselves  not  only  from  a  decent,  orderly,  useful  Society,  but 
fi-om  the  only  Church  in  this  realm  which  has  a  right  to  be 
QUITE  SURE  that  she  has  the  Lord's  body  to  give  to  the  people?'" 
Surely  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  does  not  belong  to  this  party  ? 
No ;  there  are  three  parties  in  the  Church — the  high,  low,  and 
middle.  We  suspect  the  Bishop  belongs  to  the  low  party.  The 
first  is  the  ascension  party,  the  second  is  the  descension  party, 
and  the  third  is  the  suspension,  or  swinging-to-and-fro-on-the- 
earth,  part}'. 

The  apostolical  succession  could  only  come  down  to  the 
English  Church  through  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Divine  ordination  of  the  Roman  Church  is  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  Roman  Church  is  The  Church.  If 
the  ordination  of  Popery  was  divine  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, when  the  dissent  took  place,  and  when  Papal  corrup- 
tipn  was  at  its  climax  of  iniquity,  surely  the  ordination  is  still 
divine,  when  the  Roman  clergy  have  been  purified  by  affliction, 
and  humbled  by  manifold  political  disturbances,  to  seek  for 
peace  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  soul,  where  their  haughty  and 
baronial  predecessors  disdained  to  look  for  it.     This  doctrine 


makes  the  Church  of  England  only  a  lopped-ofF  branch  of  the 
true  Church.  It  will  work  on  many  simple  minds,  we  doubt 
not,  and  lead  many  stray  sheep  into  the  fold  of  the 'Man  of 
Sin !  *  without  considering  that  the  whole  Church  visible  is 
corrupt,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  Christian  to  come 
out  instantly,  of  stock  and  branch,  and  every  little  twig  of  it, 
and  be  not  partaker  of  its  sins. 

Regeneration  by  baptism  is  another  of  the  heresies  of  Dr. 
Pusey.  "  There  is  no  hint,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  that  regene- 
ration can  be  obtained  in  any  way  but  by  baptism  ;  or  if  totally 
lost,  could  be  restored."  '•  Baptism  is  not  a  mere  initiatory 
rite,  but  an  appointed  means  of  conveying  the  Holy  Spirit." 
This  is  mere  JNIaterialism,  which  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  following  the  letter.  But  it  is  singular  enough,  that  all 
these  High  Church  doctrines  must  become  almost  literally  true 
when  the  Catholic  Church  is  united  upon  social  principles,  for 
then  every  member  of  the  Church  visible  will  have  an  active 
portion  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  belongs  to  the  whole  body. 

Salvation  by  good  works  is  another  heresy  quoted  from  Dr. 
Newman,  the  leader  of  the  party.  "  Our  actions  will  avail  for 
our  salvation  chiefly  as  they  tend  to  evidence  or  pioduce  this 
frame  of  mind."  Observe  here,  however,  that  the  frame  of 
mind  is  the  principal ;  the  actions  are  merely  regarded  as  sub- 
ordinate. "  Tlsese  holy  works  will  be  the  means  of  making 
our  hearts  holy,  and  of  preparing  us  for  the  presence  of  God. 
Outward  acts  done  on  principle  create  inward  habits."  This  is 
Popish  heresy !  what  a  hair-splitting  species  of  philosophy  school 
divinity  is !  "  Good  works  are  of  service  to  us  as  impressing 
our  hearts  with  a  heavenly  character."  More  heresy !  exceed- 
ingly Popish!  but  nothing  equal  to  Nehemiah  the  Jew,  who 
had  the  presumption  even  to  entreat  God  to  remember  him  in 
mercy  for  his  good  works;  and  far  less  Popish  than  Jesus  Christ, 
who  said,  "  they  that  have  done  good,  to  the  resurrection  of  life, 
and  they  that  have  done  evil,  to  the  resurrection  of  condemna- 
tion."    But  a  little  thing  shakes  the  nerves  of  the  wicked. 

But  Newman  wants  to  deify  the  Virgin  Mary  !  This  is  too 
bad.  The  Trinity  is  more  than  enough  for  a  Protestant  divine 
to  digest.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  create  a  surfeit  by  adding  the 
Virgin.  But  perhaps  Newman  means  to  bring  her  in  as  a  de- 
sert. ''  Our  Saviour  was  bom  without  sin.  His  mother,  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary,  need  have  made  no  offering,  as  requiring 
no  purification  ! "  Poor  man  I  what  strange  notions  he  has  got 
of  purity  and  impurity!  But  still  it  is  true,  she  needed  to 
make  no  offering  for  purification.  What  was  wrong  with  the 
woman  ?  She  could  not  help  it.  But  this  is  Popery !  Mr. 
Newman  also  teaches  the  doctrine  of  self  denial,  and  conse- 
quently of  religious  penance  !  More  and  more  Popish !  "  Self- 
denial  was  the  great  evidence  which  the  first  disciples  gave,  and 
which  we  can  give  still."  "  The  self-denial  which  is  the  test  of 
our  faith  must  be  daily."  "  The  word  daily,  implies  that 
the  self-denial,  which  is  pleasing  to  Christ,  must  consist  of 
little  things."  "  A  rigorous  self-denial  is  a  chief  duty ;  nay, 
it  maj'  be  considered  as  the  test  whether  we  are  Christ's  dis- 
ciples, &c.  The  earlj'  Christians  went  through  self-denials  in 
their  very  profession  of  the  gospel.  What  are  our  self-denials, 
now  that  the  profession  of  the  gospel  is  not  a  self-denial  ?  "  We 
wonder  how  a  Christian  minister,  as  Maurice  pretends  to  be, 
can  presume  to  find  fault  with  this  doctrine  of  Ne\vman'8.  If 
this  be  Popery,  would  to  God  that  the  whole  Church  were  to 
become  Popish  for  ever.  But  what  does  the  author  mean  by 
self-denial '/  and  what  does  Maurice  mean  by  it,  when  he  calls 
the  abo'.e  language  "  fallacious  sophistry  ?"  We  know  not,  but 
our  opinion  of  self-denial  is  "  the  social  distribution  of  the  good 
and  evil  of  life,"  upon  as  equitable  terms  as  is  practicable,  by  a 
sj'stem  of  social  organization.  The  old  fashioned  meaning,  we 
know,  is  merely  "individual  abstinence,  mortification,  &c."  This 
we  disapprove  of  as  monkish.     The  self-denial  we  mean  is  one 

*  So  they  call  the  Pope ;  poor  fellow  !  But  the  Man  of 
Sin  is  the  old  man  of  the  heart,  the  selfish  principle  in  man, 
which  refuses  to  set  up  the  Church  upon  the  rock  of  Christ. 
The  Church  of  England  is  a  member  of  this  Antichrist,  and 
the  present  contentions  which  are  rending  its  bowels  are  merely 
the  warnings  of  her  coming  dissolution.  She  never  had  much 
unitv — she  has  now  less  than  ever. 
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which  will  make  imlividuals  hai)pici-  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
innocent  pleasure.  But  hear  Mr.  Newman.  "  Rise  up  then 
in  the  morning  with  the  purpose  that  (ple.-ise  God)  the  day 
shall  not  pass  without  its  self-denial,  with  a  self-dei\ial  in  inno- 
cent pleasures  and  tastes,  if  none  occurs,  to  mortify  sin.  Let 
your  very  risini;  from  your  bed  be  a  self-denial.  Let  your 
meals  l)e  self-denials.  Determine  to  yield  to  others  in  things 
indifferent ;  to  go  out  of  your  way  in  small  muilers  to  incon- 
venience yourself  {so  that  no  direct  duty  suffer  by  it),  rather  than 
you  should  not  meet  with  your  daily  discipline.  This  was  the 
Fsalmisfs  method,  who  w;is,  as  it  were,  "  punished  all  day 
long,  and  chastened  every  morning."  It  was  St.  Paul's  method, 
who  "  kept  under,''  or  "  bruised"  his  body,  and  brought  it 
into  subjection.  "  This  is  one  great  end  of  fasting  J"'  Really 
the  clergy  are  going  mad  for  want  of  something  to  do.  Being 
too  well  kept,  and  having  too  few  self-denials  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  country,  the  consciences  of  the  tender-hearted  are 
reproaching  them  because  they  are  not  suffering  for  Christ's 
sake.  They,  therefore,  think  of  the  only  agreeable  substitute 
for  outward  persecution ;  namely,  that  of  teasing  themselves, 
and  going  out  of  their  way  to  inconvenience  themselves !  Yet 
these  men  are  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  like 
their  spirit:  they  evidently  mean  well.  It  is  the  first  step  to 
righteousness.  When  once  a  man  has  brought  himself  to  the 
state  of  self-denial  in  any  shape,  he  is  a  better  man  than  he 
whose  selfish,  grasping,  and  sensual  soul,  puts  out  its  lobster's 
claws,  and  appropriates  every  bit  of  gold  or  silver,  rick  of  corn, 
bushel  of  potatoes,  tenth  pig,  or  tenth  chicken,  that  it  can 
catch  hold  of.  It  is  easier  to  persuade  a  self-denying  man  to 
reform  the  Church,  than  it  is  to  persuade  a  grovelling  sensualist 
whose  only  desire  is  to  be  left  alone  to  accumulate  whatever 
filthy  lucre  the  God  of  this  world  shall  throw  in  his  way.  With 
all  its  absurdity,  therefore,  we  hail  this  Popish  spirit  as  it  is 
called.  It  is  a  new  move,  and  as  we  are  not  afraid  of  old  Po- 
pery reviving,  for  it  is  dying  e\en  abroad,  we  are  inclined  to 
hope  that  it  is  the  dawn  of  a  new  Catholic  and  universal  Chris- 
tian spirit,  which  will  yet  conform  the  Church  of  Christ  to  the 
pure  social  love  precept  of  its  divine  founder.  We  shall  pro- 
bably revert  to  this  subject  on  an  another  occasion.  We  have 
not  yet  finished  Maurice's  book. 


CHURCHQUAKE. 

About  the  time  of  the  agitation  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  whole 
Church  of  England  began  to  tremble.  The  supineness  of  the 
clergy  was  suddenly  aroused.  The  opium-eater  arose  and 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  wondered  at  the  noise  of  the  multitude  with- 
out. To  question  the  purity  of  the  old  lady's  doctrines,  the 
disinterestedness  of  her  character,  or  the  soundness  of  her  mind, 
was  no  less  a  crime  than  blasphemy  and  impiety  I  A  church- 
man regards  the  "  Alma  mater"  of  England  in  the  same  light  as 
a  Catholic  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  each  is  the  spouse  of  God — imma- 
culate ;  the  Church  of  England  may  be  called  Elizabeth  or  Bess, 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  may  be  called  Mary.  To  suppose 
that  Bess  is  unfaithful,  that  she  has  had  an  intrigue  with  the 
%ricked  one,  that  she  has  ever  reared  sons  and  daughters  for  the 
enemy  of  God  and  man,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  j-our  guilt.  A 
celebrated  physician  in  London,  among  other  proofs  of  insanity 
alleged  against  an  unfortunate  victim  of  a  Commission  of 
Lunacy,  added  the  conclusive  and  insuperable  fact,  that  the  poor 
man  believed  in  animal  magnetism.  This  was  no  doubt  ac- 
coimted  a  cajiital  hit,  by  those  who  feared  its  introduction,  or 
who  dreaded  innovations,  lest  they  should  bo  obliged  to  acquire 
new  knowledge,  and  run  the  risk  of  losing  old  patients.  When 
once  a  man  has  established  himself  in  an  easj^  way  of  living 
and  being"respeeted,  he  fears  any  change  which  makes  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  good  fortune  doubtful ;  nay,  even  his  conscience 
and  his  self  love  can  enter  into  compact,  and  manufacture 
powerful  arguments  to  prove  that  changes  are  dangerous.  It 
is  those  who  suffer,  not  those  who  benefit,  from  the  q\'\\,  who 
strive  to  subvert  it  •,  and  the  best  proof  of  the  inward  or  spiritual 
corruption  of  the  clergy,  is  that  they  are  in  alarm  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  most  glaring  abominations  in  outward  practices. 

A  well  paying  falsehood  will  be  supported  even  by  its  enemies  a 


long  while  after  it  is  proved  to  be  a  lie.  We  have  known  pri- 
vate Radicals  who  wrote  publicly  for  the  Tories,  just  because 
the  Tories  ])aid  well.  We  have  known  infidels  who  wrote  theo- 
logy and  defended  orthodoxy  with  the  accredited  weapons  of  the 
Kinctuary,  just  because  the  sanctuary  contained  a  treasury  better 
supplied' than  that  which  belongs  to  the  outer  court.  We  have 
known  drunkards  who  wrote  "  on  temperance  and  judgment  to 
come"  with  as  much  earnestness  as  Paul  himself,  when  he  made 
Felix  tremble;  we  have  known  liars  reprobate  the  vice  in 
others  of  which  they  were  notoriously  guilty  themselves;  and  we 
have  seen  many  fair  and  unfair  dames,  flashing  forked  thunder- 
bolts of  scandal  around  them,  whilst  they  were  keenly  condemning 
the  same  spirit  of  busy-body-ism  in  their  fellow  snakes.  Every 
one  has  a  motive  for  writing  and  speaking  ;  some  write  and 
speak  for  money,  and  some  for  reputation.  If  a  drunkard 
write  a  good  article  on  temperance,  he  may  have  a  good  fuddle 
over  the  ready  money  price  of  it.  If  a  liar  make  a  good  speech 
in  favour  of  probity,  he  may  open  an  account  on  the  debit 
side  of  his  listener's  ledger.  If  a  lady  expatiate  musically  and 
eloquently  on  the  virtues  of  charity  and  fellow  feeling  with  the 
infirmities  of  our  fellow  creatures,  she  may  be  permitted  to  finish- 
her  oration  with  a  scandalous  peroration  on  the  character  of 
hor  rival,  or  her  next  door  neighbour.  These  things  are 
all  very  natural — very.  And  what  do  they  all  amount  to  ? 
only  this,  that  the  human  mind  is  a  gay  deceiver,  and  that  its 
meanings  and  intentions,  its  real  moral  character,  are  not  to  be 
determined  by  its  words,  but  by  its  habitual  actions.  But 
would  the  drunkard  who  writes  in  a  temperance  journal,  not  be 
sorry  if  the  journal  lost  its  circulation  and  ceased  to  pay  him 
for  his  labour  ? — very  sorry  indeed.  Would  the  lady  not  be  sorry 
if  scandal  were  utterly  prohibited  ? — very.  Would  the  Radical 
not  be  sorry  if  the  Tory  paper  for  which  he  writes  and  reports 
were  to  die  ? — very.  Would  the  clergyman  not  be  sorry  if  the 
Church,  by  which  he  acquires  money  and  influence,  were  to  lose 
its  money  and  its  power  ? — very.     Tis  all  very  natural. 

But  is  it  not  too  bad  to  compare  a  pious  servant  of  Jesus- 
Christ  with  deceivers,  and  sinners  of  the  unregenerate  world  ? 
But  where  is  the  pious  servant  of  Jesus  Christ-'  "Let  not 
your  hearts  be  troubled,"  said  Christ,  '.'  ye  believe  in  God  v 
believe  also  in  me." — "  In  this  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation^ 
but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world."  If  the 
world  is  evil,  it  is  not  of  Christ,  and  the  pious  Christian  has. 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  when  it  is  regenerated  or  reformed,  it  be- 
comes Christ,  and  then  the  Christian  rules  and  reigns  in  it^ 
But  our  pious  Christians  of  the  priestly  order  rule  and  reign  in.- 
the  evil,  and  are  afraid  of  the  discontinuance  of  evil,  lest  their 
authority  should  be  impaired  !  When  comiption  reigned  in 
Church  and  State,  the  priesthood  were  at  peace  ;  G'xl  was  thert 
"  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  Zion,  and  the  glory  in  the  midst  of 
her."  Now  that  pluralities  are  restricted,  that  boroughmon- 
gery,  and  soul-selling,  and  church  and  benefice  traffic,  are 
threatened  with  annihilation,  the  wall  of  fire  is  in  danger  of 
being  removed,  and  the  glory  extinguished  !  Does  the  glory 
of  God,  then,  consist  in  patronage,  selling  churches  to  school- 
men— in  pluralities,  or  heaping  aristocratical  favours  upon  off- 
shoots of  the  nobility,  or  literary  tools  of  the  hierarchy  y  Does- 
it  consist  in  tithes,  that  burden  and  impoverish  the  land,  and 
rates,  that  irritate  the  feelings  of  the  people  '?  in  empty  pews, 
that  are  desolated  by  cold  sermons  from  pampered  and  heartless 
pretenders  to  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  ?  Does  it  consist  of 
gentlemanly  servants  of  Christ,  who  associate  with  tlie  gentry., 
and  extract  tribute  from  the  populace,  and  do  not  even  preach 
by  example  the  religion  they  profess  ?  Oh,  yes  !  it  consists  of 
all  tliis,  and  much  more  than  this,  and  none  but  Satan  would 
ever  arouse  the  slumbers  of  the  clergy,  by  threatening  the  sub- 
version of  a  Church  so  purely  apostolic ! 

One  would  think,  however,  that  if  they  had  any  faith  at  all, 
they  would  liave  no  fear.  The  Rev,  George  Davys,  Rector  of 
Allhallows,  London  Wall,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  in  1830,  said,  in  a  discourse  on  the  Church- 
quake  which  was  then  begun,  that  "  a  Church  is  not  brought 
to  desolation  by  the  attack  of  its  avowed  enemies,  but  by  ite 
sins  against  itself."  Why  blame  the  people,  then  ?  What  have 
the  people  to  do  with  the  downfal  of  the  Church  ?  The  Church 
has  been  made  a  corporation,  a  close  borough.     The  clergy 
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alone  form  the  Church  (if  Church  there  be,  for  there  is  no  con- 
vocation to  express  its  unity) — the  clergy  alone  are  to  blame,  if 
there  be  danger.  The  Church  has  sinned  against  itself,  and, 
like  the  Roman  Babylon  and  the  Mosaic  economy,  it  must 
come  to  nought,  because  it  is  the  relic  of  a  bygone  age,  and 
refuses  to  concur  with  the  progress  of  successive  generations. 

Dr.  Fancourt,  in  the  same  year,  had  very  gloomy  fore- 
bodings:— "Looking  through  a  perspective,  the  mental  eye 
may  discover  gloomy  results  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  see,  at 
the  end  of  a  period  not  very  remote,  conscientious  Protestants 
exiles  and  wanderers  for  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  or  taunted  bj 
Romanists  with  sarcastic  raillery,  sajang,  '  Sing  us  one  of  the 
songs  of  your  Zion.'  If,  in  the  righteous  judgments  of  God,  a 
destiny  so  bitter  be  in  store  for  rising  generations,  who,  with 
honest  pertinacity,  cling  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation^ 
well  may  they  sit  down  and  weep,  when  they  remember  that 
Church,  which  has  been  to  them  and  their  country  the  source 
of  blessings  innumerable  and  inestimable  ! "  The  downfal  of 
the  Church,  it  seems,  will  be  regarded  by  the  Doctor  as  a  righte- 
ous judgment  of  God.  But  for  what?  not  for  the  long  reign  of 
corruption  that  has  preceded  the  day  of  Reform,  but,  strange  to 
tell,  for  the  very  attempt  itself  to  remove  the  corruption  which 
has  accumulated  in  the  temple  !  This  is  priestly  reasoning  ! 
We  always  have  been  told  by  priests,  in  other  cases,  that  the 
judgments  of  God  are  slow,  but  sure.  Should  the  Church, 
therefore,  come  down  speedily,  we  have  no  theological  authority 
to  prove  that  it  is  a  judgment  for  Whig  or  Radical  Reform,  but 
rather  for  Tory  misrule,  and  priestly  pride,  and  worldly-mind- 
edness,  during  three  hundred  years,  in  which  the  Church  has 
been  boasting  of  Reformation,  and  filling  the  pilgrim's  sack  of 
iniquity  with  the  most  presumptuous  sins. 

The  insult  which  was  put  upon  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  at  his  installation,  arose  entirely  from  the  Conserva- 
tive spirit,  which  insists  upon  the  preservation  of  abuses  for 
ever.  "  Meddle  not  with  those  who  are  given  to  change,''  they 
have  Scripture  for  it !  only  it  is  a  Scripture  which  condemns  the 
Reformation  as  deeply  as  Refomi.  These  men,  the  Rev.  Lord 
BajTiing  and  others,  who  opposed  the  Bishop,  would  have  stuck 
fast  to  the  Popish  Church  had  they  lived  in  the  days  of  Wick- 
liffe.  They  are  Conservatives  ;  they  support  Satan  in  his  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  and  would  be  sorry  to  see  a  change,  un- 
less it  were  a  change  which  would  multiply  their  subjects,  and 
pour  in  their  tribute  with  less  labour  to  themselves,  and  less 
anxiety  about  its  amount.  The  Bishop  said  the  Church  was 
not  the  clergy,  but  the  people.  This,  no  doubt,  was  offensive. 
He  also  said  that  there  might  be  unity  of  mind  without  unity 
of  form;  and,  consequently,  justified  Dissenters  for  objecting  to 
established  forms ;  this  also  gave  oifence.  He  said,  moreover, 
that  societies  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  should  not  be  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  Establishment.  The  liberality  of 
his  views  called  forth  shouts  of  disapprobation,  and  the  Rev. 
Lord  Bayning  refused  to  propose  that  the  sermon  should  be 
printed  !  His  Reverend  Lordship's  conduct  was  hailed  with  a 
concert  of  approbation  from  the  clergy  !  What  do  the  clergy 
mean  ?  They  mean,  if  they  could,  to  monopolize  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  country,  to  dictate  to  faith,  to  superintend  the 
seminaries  of  education,  to  license  or  not  license  teachers  and 
preachers,  to  multiply  churches,  to  impoverish  Dissenters  by 
obtaining  government  grants  to  endow  their  own  chapels,  and 
thus  lure  away  the  people  by  cheap  sittings,  and  then  clench 
the  nail  by  an  increase  of  territory  corresponding  to  the  increase 
of  their  own  number. 

The  judgment  which  they  form  of  Dissenters,  or  rather  wish 
to  impress  upon  the  public  mind,  may  be  estimated  from  the 
following  quotation,  from  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Cole, 
called  "  British  Zion's  Watch  Tower :" — "  A  man's  religious 
principle  is  the  ruling  spring  of  his  life,  and  if  that  stand  in  hy- 
pocricy,  his  life  will  be  the  same,  his  conversation  will  not  be 
upright,  nor  his  works  in  truth !  And  this  is  with  an  abundance 
of  awful  testimony  proved  in  our  day  ;  for  more  truth,  and  in- 
tegiity,  and  uprightness,  in  the  intercourse  of  merchandize,  will 
he  found  in  one  plain,  unprofessing,  naturally  honest,  Church- 
of-England-man  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  thanin  ten  fleshly 
gospel-chapel  worshippers  put  together .'" 

Ihese  fleshly  Dissenters  (it  is  a  wonder  he  did  not  use  the 


word  bloody,  he  was  within  an  ace  of  it,  and  most  likely  would 
have  used  it,  had  it  not  been  a  Radical  word,  but  it  means  the 
same  thing)  are  a  great  eye-sore  to  the  Church.  Dissenters, 
Infidels,  and  Papists,  are  a  Trinitarian  Antichrist,  which  divide 
the  hatred  of  a  Churchman  into  three  equal  parts.  He  standi 
alone  with  the  sword  of  the  spirit  against  them  all.  But,  alas! 
he  wanteth  courage !  he  is  in  fear!  the  Church  is  in  danger! 
He  cannot  sing  the  song  of  faith. 

Trust  in  the  Lord,  for  ever  trust, 

And  banish  all  your  fears  ; 
Strength  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  dwells, 

Eternal  as  his  years. 
What  though  the  wicked  dwell  on  high, 

His  arm  shall  bring  them  low. 
Low  as  the  caverns  of  the  tomb. 
Their  lofty  heads  shall  bow. 
Have  they  some  misgivings  that  they  themselves  are  the 
wicked  and  the  lofty  here  meant  ?   The  epithet  lofty  can  scarcely 
apply  to  the  poor  Radicals  and  the  oppressed  labourers  of 
England. 


DEVIL  WORSHIP  IN  CEYLON. 

Thb  Ceylonese  literally  worship  the  Devil,  and  their  poets  sing 
his  praise,  as  the  Author  of  Enl.  He  goes  by  different  names, 
like  the  Jupiter  of  the  ancients,  but  still  he  is  the  same  "  Great 
Black  God  that  causeth  the  people  of  the  world  to  be  sick." 
There  is  the  Black  Female  Devil,  and  the  Great  Grave-yard 
Devil,  and  the  Tusked  Devil,  and  the  Death  Devil,  all  hide- 
ous peraonifications  of  the  origin  of  evil.  But  stiU  the  Cey- 
lonese acknowledge  that  "  the  greater  one  is  God."  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  praises  of  the  devils  are  sung,  maybe  imagined 
from  a  few  extracts  which  we  will  make  from  a  poem,  called 
the  Yakkun  Nattannawa,  which  is  a  sort  of  liturgy  addressed 
to  the  different  personifications  of  evil. 

"  He  walks  and  plays  with  the  foiu-  queens  of  the  four  banka. 
He  seizes  men,  and  terrifies  them  with  devilish  fear,  causing 
them  to  be  sick.  We  have,  accordingly,  dressed  sweetmeats, 
and  presented  them,  without  any  mistake,  in  the  articles.  O 
thou  great  God,  bless  and  preserve  this  person !  There  is  no 
other  God  besides  thee  in  the  midst  of  the  sixteen  hundred 
queens.  Thou  seizest  men,  and  causest  them  to  be  sick,  by 
placing  them  in  solitude.  AVe  have,  accordingly,  prepared 
sweetmeats,  and  offered  them  to  thee,  without  any  mistake. 
Oh,  thou  great  black  God,  preserve  the  sick  person  by  cheering 
him ! 

"  His  whole  body  is  black,  and  he  rides  on  a  bullock.  The 
breast  also  is  black,  and  a  demon  is  in  it.  In  his  left  hand  is 
a  pool  of  blood,  and  white  food.  May  the  sickness  caused  by 
the  black  prince  be  taken  away  this  day. 

"  Thou  livest  continually  in  the  streams,  and  in  drains ;  thou 
dearly  lovest  clean  and  white  thing*. 

"  The  Black  Female  Devil,  who  dwells  under  the  rocks  and 
stones  of  the  Black  Sea,  looks  upon  this  world,  and  having 
seen  the  infants,  causes  them  to  be  sick.  Come  thou  black 
devil  upon  this  stage ! 

"  The  clothes  shine  in  which  she  (Black  Samy)  was  dressed. 
The  sick  person  has  no  (refreshing)  sleep  by  reason  of  dreams. 
She  dresses  with  chaplets  of  flowers.  Come  thou  giddy  brained 
queen! 

"  The  lad  called  Mangerrie  will  appear  at  a  distance  like  s 
flash  of  Ughtning.  He  has  already  shown  his  strength.  Come 
thou  furious  devil,  who  art  playing  and  standing  in  the  air,  at 
the  height  of  twenty-eight  miles!     Come  and  accept  me! 

"  He  plays  in  the  pool  of  blood  ;  he  loves  the  blood,  and 
the  smell  of  food  made  by  bxuiiing.  Accept  thou  the  offerings 
made  with  fried  fish,  and  take  away  the  sickness  which  thou 
hast  caused.     O,  befriend  me,  thou  blood-thirsty  devil ! 

"  Thou  dwellest  in  the  house,  and  playest  in  the  laimdry. 
Thou  causest  the  burning  colic,  and  inflation  of  bowels.  Ac- 
cept the  meat-offerings,  and  the  offerings  made  with  reddish 
boiled  rice,  and  prepared  in  the  shade  of  the  tree  Dombey," 

RECIPK    FOR    MAKING    A    DEVIL. 

"  Make  a  female  figure  of  the  planets  with  a  monkey's  face. 
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and  iU  body  the  colour  of  gold.  Offer  four  offerings  in  the 
fcur  comers.  In  the  left  comer  place  some  blood,  and  for  vic- 
tims a  fowl  and  a  goat.  In  the  evening  place  the  scene  repre- 
senting the  planets  in  the  high  gi-ound. 

"  The  face  resembles  a  monkey's  face,  and  the  head  is  the 
colour  of  gold.  The  head  is  reddish,  and  the  buncli  of  hair  is 
black,  and  tied.  He  holds  blood  in  the  left  hand,  ai^d  rides  on 
a  bullock.  After  this  manner  make  the  sanguiniuy  figure  of 
the  planets. 

"  Put  plenty  of  blood  in  the  left  hand.  Make  the  riglit 
hand  to  lie  on  the  effigies  of  planets.  Make  a  high  foot-stool 
for  it  to  stand  upon,  and  give  the  offerings  of  the  ferocious  spec- 
tre after  this  manner. 

"  The  fierce  and  wanton  devil  will  bless  every  day.  He 
has  a  golden  rope  and  a  goad  in  his  hands  ;  he  walks  for  plea- 
sure, and  blows  flutes.  He  deceives  the  people  by  looking 
upon  them,  and  making  noises. 

"  In  that  day  thirty  thousand  devils  obtained  j)ermission 
from  the  ancient  and  former  king,  and  much  influence  for  tak- 
ing pleasure,  who  were  conceived  in  the  womb  of  the  woman 
Peddooma,  and  were  bom  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Sundiiy 
of  January." 

This  is  quite  enough  for  a  specimen.  It  is  a  mad  and  incoherent 
rhapsody,  but  it  comes  to  us  only  through  the  medium  of  a 
translation,  unaccompanied  with  the  traditionary  knowledge 
which  is  necessary  to  comprehend  it.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  evil  principle  is  worshipped,  and  entreated  by  prayer, 
and  offering,  and  praise,  to  remove  the  evil  which  he  has  occa- 
sioned. The  God-Demons  are  not  more  horrible  than  the 
moral  evil  which  they  t^-pify.  There  is  a  principle  in  nature 
of  which  they  maj'  be  the  symbol,  and  it  is  the  object  of  all 
religion  to  enable  iis  to  escape  that  evil.  It  seems  very  absurd 
to  us  occidentalists  to  worship  the  author  of  mischief;  but  it  is 
exceedingly  natural  to  supplicate  an  absolute  power,  that  has 
the  alternatives  of  pain  and  pleasure  at  his  disposal,  or  who  can 
at  least  confer  a  certain  amount  of  happiness  by  removing  its 
opposite.  Nil  admirari  {wonder  at  nothing')  is  an  old  proverb, 
and  a  good  one.  Why  should  we  wonder  at  anything  ?  Na- 
ture is  a  labyrinth,  a  re^•olving  sphere,  in  which  all  extremes 
meet,  and  every  possible  view  of  a  subject  is  presented.  The 
wise  man  looks  at  them  all  with  composure  •,  the  fool  is  always 
horrified  at  something. 

THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST'S  DIALOGUES. 

No.  X. 


On  "  The  One." — {Continued  from  p.  7.9) 
Transcendentalist. — Alaterialist. 

Mat. — I  own  I  am  scarcely  satisfied  with  the  result  of  our 
last  dialogue.  It  seems  levelled  at  the  otherthrow  of  all  that 
we  have  been  building  up  for  the  last  nine  weeks.  We  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  infinity  was  inaccessible  to  us,  be- 
cause an  infinite  synthesis  would  be  required  for  its  apprehen- 
sion (which  synthesis,  it  would,  of  course  be  impossible  to  com- 
plete), and  now  it  seems  that  a  queer  sort  of  infinity  isaccesiible 
to  us,  which  is,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  comprehended  by  the 
understanding. 

Trans.  - 1  do  not  wonder  at  your  being  puzzled  at  the  ap- 
parent contradiction  into  which  we  have  fallen.  One  of  our 
decisions  was,  that  the  word  "  Universe"  with  the  predicate 
"  infinite,"  was  void  of  signification. 

Mat. — It  was. 

Trans. — And  why  ?  Because  we  had  previously  defined 
"  Universe"  to  be  a  sum  total  of  sensible  objects.  It  requires 
an  act  of  the  imaging  power,  and  one  of  the  understanding  to 
constitute  one  object  alone,  much  less  a  sum  total  of  objects. 

Mat. — And  yet  if  we  conceive  a  great  mass  prior  to  anything 
we  can  cut  out,  it  would  seem  that  the  sum  total  was  not 
apprehended  by  a  synthesis  at  all,  but  that  we  were  born  with 
this  sum  total  before  us  all  at  once,  and  then  subsequently  made 
our  deductions. 

Trans.— "^ot  a  sum.  total,  nor  a  total  which  is  apprehended, 
but  one  prior  to  apprehension,  or  understanding  itself.  Do  you 
not  perceive  any  way  to  resolve  the  contradiction." 


Mat. — Indeed  I  do  not. 

Trans. — It  has  arisen  altogether  from  our  assuming  no  higher 
faculty  than  the  understanding.  We  first  say  that  the  finite 
arises  by  the  undersUinding  setting  limits,  and  then  that  the  only 
conceivable  way  of  arriving  at  the  infinite  is  by  a  perpetual 
addition  of  finites  which  the  understanding  grasps,  aa  it  were, 
into  one  sum.  Assuming  I  say  that  the  understanding  is  the 
only  faculty,  this  would  be  a  monstrous  absiu-dity,  for  whence 
would  come  that  to  which  the  understanding  first  sets  limits .' 

Mat. — Exactly.  That  is  the  very  difiiculty  I  cannot  sur- 
mount. 

Trans. — And  let  us  examine  this  contradiction.  AVe  perceive 
that  it  is  inevitable,  that  we  do  not  arrive  at  it  by  any  false 
process,  but  that  we  must  arrive  at  it.  Any  finite  number  of 
objects  is  too  small  for  the  imderstanding;  an  infinite  number  is 
too  large.  Let  us  turn  our  glance  outward,  what  presents  itself? 
Stand  at  the  window  and  gaze  straight  before  you.*  Do  you 
observe  any  limit  going  round  the  edge  of  your  prospect  ? 

Mat. — No  ;  my  prospect  has  no  edge,  it  vanishes,  as  it  were, 
on  every  side. 

Tans. —  Observe,  I  am  not  talking  of  the"objects  which  vanish 
in  the  distance,  but  those  which,  it  may  be  taid,  border  our 
view. 

Mat. — I  perfectly  understand  you. 

Trans. — Now  suppose  you  were  requested  to  draw  on  paper 
all  that  is  now  present  to  your  sight.     Could  you  do  it  ? 

Mat. — No,  I  must  draw  somewhat  less.  The  edge  of  my 
picture  would  fall  within  the  extent  of  my  vision.  Thus  pain- 
tings are  either  square,  circular,  oval,  or  have  some  definite 
form,  and  as  we  will  assume  the  painter  does  notpaint  more  than 
he  sees,  we  must  conclude  that  he  paints  less.  Since  the  whole 
coloured  plane  which  is  before  me  is  of  no  form,  any  fonn  I 
would  behold  must  be  v\'ithin  the  limits  of  the  place. 

Trans. —  In  other  words,  the  whole  that  is  offered  to  the 
senses,  cannot,  at  the  sanie  time,  be  an  object  for  the  under- 
standing. 

Mat. — Nor,  indeed,  is  it  an  object  at  all.  An  object  is  a 
determined  thing,  with  certain  limits,  produced  by  theimaging- 
power  and  the  understanding.  But  this  whole,  is  nothing  de- 
temiined,  has  no  certain  limits. 

Trans. — But  yet  it  is  necessary  for  the  apprehension  of  an 
object.  We  have  over  and  over  again  said  how  the  superficies 
that  bounds  the  triangle  is  necessary  to  the  triangle  itself. 

Mat. —  And  very  curious  thoughts  have  I  had  on  the  subject. 
In  declaring  the  triangle  on  paper  to  be  my  object,  I  thereby 
excluded  the  surrounding  superficies,  and  directed  my  attention 
to  the  triangle  alone.  Hence,  if  I  call  the  triangle  my  object, 
I  may  call  the  whole  extent  of  the  siurrounding  superficies  my 
non-object.  But  yet  I  do  not  seem  to  speak  quite  accurately; 
though  I  say,  I  exclude  the  surrounding  superficies,  I  cannot 
exactly  exclude  it  altogether  from  my  consciousness.  I  am,  as 
it  were,  obliged  to  make  the  non-object  an  object,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  an  absurdity,  but  is  a  fact  notwithstanding.  And 
still  the  non-object  is  not  an  object  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
object  itself,  or  it  would  not  be  a  non-object.  I  am  aware  of  a 
distinction,  but  cannot  express  in  what  it  consists.  I  am  aware 
that  tlie  non-object  is  not  wholly  an  object,  nor  wholly  a  non- 
object  (although  I  have  called  it  so),  and  the  point  to  which  I 
have  arrived  is  exceeding  difficult. 

Trans. — It  is,  I  grant,  exceedingly  difficult  and  intricate ; 
so  difficult,  that  I  greatly  fear  lest  my  readers  (excepting  Mr.  J. 
P.  G.,  and  a  few  others,  who  are  conversant  with  the  greatest  me- 
taphysical obscurities),  may  not  be  able  to  follow  us.  That  an 
object  is  an  object,  is  understood  by  every  intelligent  person; 
but  when  wc  come  to  the  point  that  the  non-object  is,  as  it 
were,  an  object,  and  have  also  asserted  that  such  is  the  case, 
we  have  asserted  that  which  to  the  imderstanding  is  an  absur- 
dity ;  but  ivhich  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact.  "  A  is  A,'  is  the 
axiom  of  the  understanding,  deny  that,  logic,  algebra,  &c.  &c., 

*  This  is  a  curious  experiment.  Let  any  of  my  readers  set 
with  heads  fixed,  and  their  eyes  open,  and  instead  of  fixing  their 
attention  on  every  one  particular  objec*,  endeavour  to  take  in 
the  whole  view  as  an  object,  they  will  find  it  has  no  form,  no 
set  limits  and  thence,  cannot  be  an  object. — T 
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fall  to  the  ground.  "  A  is  not  A,"  is  a  contradiction  to  the 
•tmderstanding.  The  common-sense  man,  if  he  finds  a  system 
leads  to  the  result  "  A  is  not  A,"  thro^vs  aside  his  book  in  dis- 
gust, and  declares  that  the  system  is  false,  in  the  face  of  it, 
and  he  is  right  so  to  do.  From  his  own  point  of  view  the  re- 
sult "  A  is  not  A,"  is  a  monstrous,  an  appalling  absurdity. 
But  yet,  as  I  said  before,  the  sentence  "  A  is  not  A,"  expresses 
a  feet.  I  will  drop  you,  my  dear  Materialist,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, as  I  know  you  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  what  I 
am  about  to  say,  and  address  my  readers,  to  whom  I  am  about 
to  render  what  has  been  said,  if  possible,  more  intelligible. 
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Let  the  above  figure  represent  a  square  surface  placed  before 
vts,  and  divided  into  nine  smaller  squares.  Let  us  be  supposed 
to  direct  our  attention  to  the  form  of  the  square  A,  of  course 
A  is  our  object,  while  the  remaining  eight  squares  may  be  said 
io  constitute  the  non-object.  By  making  A  our  object,  we  ex- 
clude the  other  squares;  but  yet  we  find, that  to  apprehend  the 
•form  of  A,  which  is  a  square,  we  must,  as  it  were,  take  in  the 
other  squares,  which  form  its  boundary.  Thus  we  exclude, 
and  do  not  exclude,  the  eight  squares  at  the  same  time.  And 
-thus,  while  we  call  A  our  object,  and  the  rest  the  non-object, 
•we  are,  at  the  same  time,  obliged  to  admit  that  the  non-object 
is  some  sort  of  an  object. 

Mat. — I  think  you  have  made  the  case  much  clearer  by  the 
■diagram ;  but  it  is  altogether  decidedly  difficult. 

Trans. — This  is,  I  think,  the  way  to  solve  the  difficultj'.  A. 
is  the  object  of  the  understanding,  the  other  squai-es  are  not 
-the  object  of  the  understanding,  but  of  the  imaging-power, 
■which  has  already  passed  the  bounds  out  of  the  understanding. 
Hence  the  doubtful  position  of  the  "  non-object,"  which  seems 
-at  the  same  time  an  object  and  no  object.  The  fact  is,  it  has 
some,  but  not  all,  of  the  attributes  of  an  object.  An  obje'ct  is 
produced  by  the  imaging-power,  and  bounded  by  the  under- 
standing. Now  this  non-object  (i.  e.  the  external  squares)  is 
produced  by  the  imaging-power,  but  not  bounded  by  the  under- 
standing. Hence  you  see  it  is  only  partly  on  its  way  towards 
being  an  object; 

Mat. — I  see  plainly  now.  The  understanding  sets  limits, 
but  never  does  it  set  limits  to  all  that  is  present  to  our  con- 
sciousness, though  that  does  not  prove  that  the  unlimited  is  Hot 
present  to  the  consciousness. 

Tram. — Exactl}'.  The  finite  proves  the  infinite.  By  show- 
ing that  we  have  a  finite  power,  we  at  the  same  time  show 
that  we  have  an  infinite  power.  Let  us  set  a  finity  where  we 
will,  we  find  that  we  are  conscious  of  something  beyond,  and 
hence  that  the  understanding  can  never  alone  be  an  exponent 
«f  our  whole  being.  The  only  use  of  the  understanding  is  to 
set  bounds  to  something  in  our  consciousness ;  and  that  very 
feculty  of  setting  bounds  implies  that  there  is  something  be- 
yond those  bounds,  and  of  course,  in  our  consciousness,  as 
otherwise,  it  would  not  be  for  us  at  all.  Hence  the  infinite 
precedes  the  finite,  is  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  the  finite, 
.and  is  at  the  same  time  absolutely  incomprehensible  to  the 
understanding. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

UniversaUst. — As  far  as  Mr.  Harris  individually  is  con- 
cerned, we  yield  to  our  correspondent  willingly.  We  meant  no 
personal  allusion  to  Harris  ;  hut  only  to  the  abstract  fact  of 
■"  money  being  offered  to  write  against  money"    H.  ivas  not  to 


blame,  and  he  has  acted  very  honourably  in  the  matter.  As 
for  vanity,  if  we  have  suspected  him  of  it,  it  is  a  very  common 
iveakness  of  human  nature  ;  we  merely  regard  it  as  the  sin  of 
weakness,  not  of  hardened  wickedness ;  and  pray,  who  is  with- 
out it  ?  We  have  seen  the  account  of  a  city  in  ruins,  found  in 
the  back  woods  of  America,  and  also  of  mummies,  and  coffins 
of  men,  from  three  to  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  hut  we 
believe  little  or  nothing  more  is  known  of  them  than  what  our 
correspondent  has  read.  We  can  only  conjecture,  therefore, 
that  America  was  peopled  of  old  by  a  small  race  of  men  like 
Picts  or  Laplanders,  who  were  so  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of 
life  as  to  be  able  to  congregate  in  large  cities.  But  the  bar- 
barians of  Central  Africa  do  the  same  at  this  day ;  so  that  we 
have,  as  yet,  no  authority  to  conclude  that  they  were  a  superior 
race  of  men.  The  passage  from  Sir  R.  Phillip's,  to  which  \J. 
has  not  given  the  reference,  is  from  Sir  R.'s  "  Million  of 
Facts." 

In  the  number  for  July,  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  we 
advertised  the  Shepherd.  It  appears  that  the  advertisement 
gave  offence,  for  the  Editor,  in  the  succeeding  number,  makes 
a  formal  apology  for  its  insertion.  This  was  very  kind  on  his 
part,  for  it  was  equal  to  a  second  advertisement,  and  atoned  for 
the  extravagant  charge  which  he  made  for  the  first.  We  paid 
Thirteen  Shillings  for  the  first,  ivhich  was  Four  Shillings  more 
than  any  other  magazine  or  newspaper  demanded.  This  is 
another  proof  of  the  pecuniary  skill  of  that  apostate  piety 
which  ]  retends  to  the  name  of  Christian.  We  are  very  glad  to 
know  that  the  Evangelical  would  have  rejected  our  advertisement 
on  its  own  merits,  and  we  can  refer  him  to  very  high  Christian 
authority,  for  saying  that  his  condemnation  is  not  considered 
very  vexatious.  Frazer's  Magazine,  of  this  month,  speaking  of 
the  Evangelical  "  renowned  for  its  dulness,"  and  the  Eclectic 
"  for  its  impudence,"  and  the  Patriot  "  for  its  scurrility," 
says,  "  To  be  abused  in  any,  or  all  of  these,  is  reckoned  equiva- 
lent to  honour  among  well-disposed  people."  We  do  read  the 
Evangelical  at  times.  But  we  do  so  with  the  same  feelings 
with  which  tve  would  visit  Bethlehem  Hcspital.  It  presents  a 
melancholy  picture  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
Saviour.  Does  the  Evangelical  consider  his  conscience  justi- 
fied in  pocketing  the  Thirteen  Shillings,  and  then  white- wash- 
ing his  character  by  an  apology  next  month  ?  "  The  wages  of 
sin  is  death."'  If  he  wants  to  throw  off  the  guilt,  let  him  re- 
fund the  money,  or  give  it  to  the  poor.  Judas,  even  Judas  Is- 
cariot,  cast  doivn  the  price  of  his  guilt  at  the  feet  of  them  that 
bought  him.  Is  the  editor  of  the  Evangelical  less  conscientious 
than  the  betrayer  of  his  master.  Verl)um  sapienti  sat.  We 
shall  be  satisfied  if  the  money  be  given  for  some  public  and 
benevoleiit  purpose  ;  but,  as  "  the  wages  of  a  harlot,  and  the 
price  of  a  dog,"  are  rejected  by  the  Lord,  it  would  be  advisable 
fwt  to  bestow  it  upon  a  religious  institution. 

A  t  the  suggestion  of  a  very  intelligent  friend,  we  have  re- 
moved the  offensive  word  Pantheism  from  our  title.  In  doing 
so,  however,  we  protest  against  the  prejudice  which  exists 
against  the  word.  We  used  it  in  the  real  Apostolic  sense,  "  all 
and  in  all."  To  Pan,  is  applied  by  St.  Paul  to  God  himself. 
We  have  substituted  Universalism,  which  is  equally  offensive, 
and  may  perhaps  be  itself  removed ;  but  in  thus  running 
through  a  course  of  offence,  we  are  merely  affording  an  illus- 
tration of  the  littleness  and  the  silliness  of  human  prejudices, 
and  the  imperfections  of  language.  Our  meaning  is  always 
the  same,  and  our  conscience  without  reproach,  either  in  re- 
spect to  God  or  man. 

C.  L.  in  our  next. 
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THE  MESSENGER  OF  THE  MESSIAH  DISTIN- 
GUISHED FROM  THE  MESSIAH. 

Bhhold  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  will  prepare  the 
way  before  me  ;  and  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly 
come  to  his  temple,  even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  in 
whom  ye  delight,  behold  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of 
YiOiii.—Malachi. 

Then  palaces  shall  rise !   the  joyful  son 
Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  sire  begun. 

Pope's  Messiah. 

Last  week  we  treated  of  the  forms  of  worship,  and  identified 
the  worship  of  the  Son  with  the  practice  of  social  morality. 
However  heretical  we  might  seem  to  be,  we  had  still  the  autho- 
rity, almest  verbatim,  of  one  who  is  highly  esteemed  as  a 
metaphysician  and  divine  by  the  religious  world ;  namely, 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  who,  in  his  "  Aids  to  Reflection,''''  Aphorism 
23,  asserts  that  "  Morality  itself  is  the  service  and  ceremonial 
of  the  Christian  religion." 

In  discussing  the  subject  which  forms  the  title  and  text  of 
this  chapter,  we  will  once  more  accept  of  the  proferred  aid  of 
Coleridge,  and  employ  his  theological  authority  to  bring  out 
and  illustrate  our  own  particular  views.  The  following  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  and  interesting  little  paragraph  occurs  in  his 
«  Table  Talk :" — "  When  I  reflect  upon  the  subject  of  the 
messenger  of  the  covenant,  and  observe  the  distinction  taken  in 
the  prophets  between  the  teaching  and  suffering  Christ,  and 
the  triumphant  Messiah,  the  judge  who  was  to  follow, — and 
how  Jesus  always  seems  to  speak  of  the  son  of  man  in  a  future 
aense,  and  yet  always,  at  the  same  time,  m  identical  with  him- 
self;  I  sometimes  think  that  our  Lord  himself,  in  his  earthly 
career,  was  the  Messenger,  and  that  the  way  is  noiv  still  pre- 
paring  for  the  great  and  visible  advent  of  the  Messiah  of 
glory.     /  mention  this  doubtingly." 

And  pray,  why  does  Mr.  Coleridge  mention  this  doublinglyl 
Because  he  doubts  if  Jesus  Christ  be  the  final  Messiah.  Not- 
withstanding all  his  outward  professions,  he  really  doubts  if 
Jesus  be  the  very  Messiah  that  was  promised  to  the  fathers, 
and  suspects  it  possible  that  he  might  only  have  been  the  Mes- 
senger sent  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  make  the  paths 
straight  before  him.  In  this  doubt  we  think  Coleridge  was 
right,  the  doubt  was  the  better  faith  of  the  two,  and  we  only 
wonder  why  the  doubt  was  not  converted  into  certainty  at 
once  as  soon  as  it  was  experienced.  Nothing  can  be  more  cer- 
tain than  this,  that  the  Messiah  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
has  not  yet  come  ;  that  Christ  himself  left  his  disciples  upon 
the  understanding,  and  with  the  distinct  acknowledgment,  that 
the  work  of  the  ^Messiah  was  not  performed,  and  that  another 
advent  was  necessary  to  complete  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  this,  that  ninety  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
another  Messiah,  born  of  a  woman,  is  foretold  by  St.  John 
from  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  in  language  much  more  distinct  and 
emphatical  than  that  which  predicted  his  first  coming.  That 
the  Messiah  of  the  prophets  is  frequently  delineated,  not  as  a 
double  character  only,  but  as  two  distinct  individuals;  as  "the 


two  olive  branches,"  and  "  the  two  anointed  ones,  that  stand 
before  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,"* — as  the  priest  and  the 
king ;  "  and  I  will  raise  me  up  a  faithful  priest  that  shall  do 
according  to  that  which  is  in  mine  heart,  and  in  my  mind ;  and 
he  shall  build  me  a  sure  house,  and  he  shall  walk  before  mine 
anointed  for  ever ;"+  and,  as  Coleridge  justly  observes,  to  con- 
firm this  idea  of  the  double  character  of  the  Messiah,  Jesus 
Christ  speaks  in  a  future  sense  of  the  son  of  man,  whose  com- 
ing to  judgment  was  pointed  out  as  the  grand  object  of  faith 
for  Christians,  as  well  as  for  Jews.  From  all  this,  and  much 
more  that  might  be  said  on  the  subject,  we  conclude  that  we 
not  only  have  no  right  to  believe,  but  we  are  bound  in  faith 
and  honour  to  deny,  that  the  coming  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  a 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  Abraham.  Christianity  is  merely 
a  typical  dispensation,  like  that  of  Moses,  and  must  speedily 
meet  with  the  same  doom,  that  the  pride  of  the  Gentiles  may 
be  brought  down  as  low  as  that  of  the  Jews,  over  whom  they 
have  unfeelingly  and  ignorantly  exulted. 

But  Coleridge  informs  us  that  Christ  speaks  of  the  "  son  of 
man""  as  identical  with  himself — we  allow  it ;  but  before  we 
attach  a  meaning  to  his  words,  let  us  muse  a  little  on  his  mys- 
tical commission.  He  told  all  that  he  knew  to  his  disciples  ; 
all  that  the  father  had  given  him  to  reveal,  that  he  revealed^: 
and  much  of  that  he  did  not  fully  understand ;  he  knew  there 
was  another  coming,  but  of  the  time  and  manner  of  that  com- 
ing he  knew  nothing.  §  But  he  led  his  disciples  to  believe  that 
they  would  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  they  believed  it  would  be 
so,  and  even  argued  and  contended  with  one  another  respecting 
the  precedence  in  the  new  kingdom.  When  he  ascended  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  he  did  not  remove  the  mystery,  and  a 
inystery  it  is  to  this  day.  His  actions,  his  words,  his  whole 
life  is  a  mystery,  an  uninterpreted  mystery,  the  literal  under- 
standing of  which  deceived  his  immediate  disciples  and  apos- 
tles, and  is  most  likely  to  deceive  us  also,  if  we  do  not  unclothe 
it  by  means  of  the  book  in  which  the  whole  drama  is  repre- 
sented in  a  language  peculiar  to  itself. 

Well,  then,  the  identity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  son  of  man, 
is  none  other  than  the  identity  of  every  Christian  with  Christ 
himself.  The  unity  of  the  whole  Christian  Church  is  a  pe- 
culiar doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.  "  For  we,  being  many, 
are  one  bread  and  one  body,  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one 
bread."  ||  "  By  one  spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body, 
whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  bond  or  free,  and  have  been 
all  made  to  drink  into  one  spirit."  "  Ye  are  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  members  in  particular."  This  is  what  is  called 
spiritual  language— the  spirit  of  the  Church  is  "  unity."  That 
spirit  is  the  Christ.  It  preserves  its  identity  in  every  indi- 
vidual; whether,  therefore,  it  come  in  a  thousand,  or  ten 
thousand  individuals,  still  it  is  identically  the  same  spiiit,  the 
same  Christ.  There  is  no  other.  Interpreting,  therefore,  all 
this  language  as  it  ought  to  be  interpreted,  we  cease  to  have 
any  thing  more  -to  expect  from  the  body  of  .Tesus  of  Nazareth, 
which  has  done  its  work,  and  ceased  to  live  amongst  us.     But 

*  Zech.  iv.  t  1  Sam.  ii,  35.  J  John  xv.  1,5.   aj 

§  Matth.  xxiv.  36.         ||  1  Cor.  x.  17.— 1  Cor.  xii.  12—27.  f 
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that  omEipresent  spirit  which  animated  his  body,  and  spate 
with  his  mouth,  and  gave  him  power  to  become  the  founder  of 
a  great  ecclesiastical  polity,  will  come  again  in  like  manner,  in 
another  individual,  and  gather  more  closely  together  in  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  the  Church  which  Jesus  Christ  has  only 
typically  gathered  by  a  physical  union  of  creeds  and  outward 
ceremonials. 

It  is  only  by  this  simple  view  of  the  subject  that  the  jarring 
discord  of  the  Christian  Church  can  be  reconciled,  and  all  the 
apparent  confusion  removed  which  commentators  have  long 
been  puzzled  withal,  and  which  superficial  infidels  have  cast 
up  with  exultation,  before  the  equally  superficial  believers  of 
the  letter  of  the  word.  And  what  a  magnificent  idea  it  gives 
us  of  the  coming  dispensation,  when  we  consider  that  that  in 
which  we  now  live,  and  which  the  priests  of  to-day,  like  those 
of  Aaron's  household  of  old,  regard  as  a  final  and  everlasting 
iflstitution,  is  only  a  temporary  and  ceremonial  system  pre- 
figuring a  better,  and  tending,  by  the  metaphysical  subtleties 
which  it  presents,  to  sharpen  the  visual  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  train  it,  by  a  long  and  tedious  system  of  discipline,  to  the 
perfect  understanding  of  all  the  mysteries  of  Nature,  in  so  far 
BS  they  are  necessary  to  establish  a  form  of  social  union,  in 
which  individual  happiness  shall  be  carried  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  ef  enjoyment.  Who  knows  but  every  living  soul 
which  has  inhabited  the  earth,  and  lent  his  aid  to  carry  forward 
the  work  of  universal  discipline,  may  rise  again  in  the  fulness 
of  time  to  a  concious  enjojonent,  even  on  this  terrestrial  scene, 
of  the  ultimate  blessings  which  are  kept  in  store  for  the  final 
dispensation  which  is  to  wind  up  the  plan  of  the  Providence  of 
C?«d  ?  We  know  not ;  but  we  doubt  not  that  all  will  be  satis- 
fectorily  explained  at  last,  and  every  thinking  mind,  every 
longing  soul,  which  bums  with  holy  curiosity  to  know  the  des- 
tiay  of  his  species,  will  yet  rejoice  in  the  full  revelation  of  the 
secrets  which  at  present  defy  his  deepest  investigation.  Of 
these  things  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty,  but  it  is  pleasing 
for  hope,  it  is  delightful  for  faith,  to  repose  with  confidence  on 
the  eternal  Providence,  and  even  to  assert  with  full  assurance 
that  satisfaction  musi  be  given  at  last,  and  the  jus-tice  of  God 
be  vindicated  before  all  his  intelligent  creatures. 

And  how  is  this  justice  to  be  vindicated  ?  Only  by  a  fulfil- 
zoent  of  the  promise  to  the  fathers  of  a  universal  monarchy — 
in  which  the  members  shall  be  knit  together  in  social  and  fra- 
ternal affection — and  knowledge,  that  is,  pure  moral  knowledge, 
will  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  This  is  the 
work  of  the  Messiah.  This  work  has  not  yet  been  accom- 
plished— it  is  not  accomplished  among  any  one  people,  much 
Jess  amongst  all  nations.  Even  supposing  our  pious  missiona^ 
lies  to  succeed  in  diflTusing  Meir  knowledge  of  the  truth  through- 
out the  earth,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  Only  such 
another  scene  of  Christian  love  as  this  land  of  light,  and  valley 
of  vision,  exhibits  at  this  present  time,  when  one  half  of  the 
population  is  estranged  from  th^  Church,  and  the  other  half  is 
divided  into  contending  sects,  who  hate  one  another  with  a 
godly  hatred,  and  make  the  welkin  ring  with  their  mutual  recri- 
minations. Would  you  call  this  a  Mellennium  ?  If  the  em- 
pire of  China,  and  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Japan  and 
Corea,  and  all  the  wilderness  of  Tartary,  and  the  plains  of 
Hindostan ;  if  all  the  wilds  of  Central  Africa,  the  borders  of 
Euphrates  and  Tigiis,  and  the  shores  of  the  Levant,  and  every 
little  nook  and  comer  of  dry  earth,  were  peopled  by  such 
Christians  as  our  Chiu-chmen  and  Dissenters,  where,  in  the 
name  of  truth  and  righteousness,  would  be  your  cause  for  re- 
joicing ?  Is  there  not  something  more  a-wanting  than  what 
Ims  yet  been  manifested  by  any  body  of  Christians  ?  Is  it  not 
EdI  a  mockery  from  beginning  to  end — a  mere  type,  a  mere 
shadow,  with  no  more  reality  of  social  love,  than  Moses  and 
his  goats  of  atonement  for  sin  ?  And  ivill  you  make  it  any 
better  by  saying  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  within,  that  the 
Church  is  invisible,  and  that,  as  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  the  Dissenter, 
declares,  a  political  representative  in  Parliament  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  a  religious  man  ?  What  a  mockery  religion  must 
be,  if  a  lawgiver  does  not  require  it !  What  a  useless,  fruitless 
jttece  of  lumber  faith  must  be,  if,  in  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic justice,  its  services  are  not  indispensable  ?  Truly  we  are 
astonished  at  the  delirium  of  Christians,  as  they  call  them- 


selves, and  we  can  only  recover  from  our  astonishment  by 
recollecting  that  these  men  are  not  Christians,  but  merely  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity. 

Christianity  within  is  Christianity  without ;  whenever  it  is 
inwardly  begotten,  it  is  outwardly  revealed.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve in  an  in\d3ible  Church  which  is  not  visible  at  the  same 
time.  This  cant  is  a  miserable  threadbare  cloak  for  hypocrisy 
to  cover  its  nakedness  withal.  It  is  like  the  fulsome  chant  of 
spiritual  cleanliness  and  purity  of  mind,  when  the  face,  and 
hands,  and  all  the  external  covering  of  the  body,  as  well  as  its 
undiscovered  nakedness,  are  panting  after  the  water-brooks — or 
the  soap-suds.  No  ;  "ye  will  know  them  by  their  fruits,"*  is 
a  legitimate  and  infallible  test  for  us  to  judge  of  all  religious 
pretensions,  and  by  this  test  we  have  most  confidently  decided 
that  the  Messiah  has  not  practically  come,  and  that  the  Chris- 
tian Dispensation  is  merely  the  messenger  to  prepare  the  way 
before  it.  We  do  not  aver  this  doubtingly,  like  Coleridge  ;  we 
have  a  little  more  faith — we  are  sure  of  it ;  and  we  are  equally 
sure,  that  if  the  Messiah  had  come,  Coleridge  would  not  have 
been  troubled  with  any  doubts  upon  the  subject.  A  man  who  has 
never  seen  the  Sun  may  doubt,  when  the  Moon  rises,  whether 
he  sees  the  Sun  or  not ;  but  no  sooner  does  the  day-star  appear, 
than  his  doubts  are  for  ever  dispelled.  Who  can  look  in  the 
face  of  the  Sun,  and  doubt  ?  Yet  Coleridge  looked  in  the  fece 
of  Christ,  and  doubted  whether  he  were  the  messenger  or  the 
prince,  whether  he  were  the  morning-star,  or  the  Sun  of  Righte- 
ousness himself .+ 

But  it  is  a  comfortable  thing  for  a  man  who  doubts  to  have 
his  doubts  resolved,  and  resolved  they  easily  are  by  the  bipolar 
doctrine  of  Christian  philosophy.  The  bipolar  view  of  Chris- 
tianity presents  it  in  two  distinct  aspects — the  scattering,  and 
the  gathering — Antichrist,  and  Christ.  The  former  lasts  till 
the  Son  of  Man  come.  "  There  must  be  a  falling  away  first,," 
before  the  Christ  come.  The  whole  Church  must  degenerate 
from  its  first  love,  and  continue  to  make  progress  in  its  unsocial 
transgression,  till  the  time  appointed,  when  the  Lord  shall  con- 
sume the  Man  of  Sin  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy 
him  by  the  brightness  of  his  coming.  And  pray  what  is  this 
apostacy  ?  in  what  does  it  consist  ?  Some  simple  creatures  say 
it  is  Popery  !  some  say  Mahoraetanism  !  It  is  neither  one  nor 
other,  but  all  of  them,  and  you  and  we,  put  together  •,  and 
Protestantism,  perhaps,  more  than  any,  for  it  is  a  more  distant 
departure  from  the  primitive  sociality  of  Christians.  The  early 
Christians  began  to  realize  their  Master's  commandment,  and 
the  moral  of  the  Lord's  supper,  by  a  common  table,  at  which 
rich  and  poor  met  together,  and  mutual  distribution  was  made 
of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  This  could  not  last, 
because  it  was  imperfectly  arranged,  and  the  jiospel  had  not  ex- 
perienced that  metaphysical  ordeal  through  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pass.  Still  it  was  the  first  fruits  of  Christianity,  and 
when  it  ceased  the  gospel  ceased  along  with  it,  and  has  never 
since  been  exemplified  by  the  immense  mass  of  its  professors. 
This  is  the  apostacy.  The  new  commandment  was,  "  Love 
one  another ;"  this  was  the  rale  ;  look  at  our  population,  our 
Christian  ministers  and  their  flock,  and  you  see  the  exception. 
There  is  no  room  for  doubt ;  the  fact  is  demonstrable  by  the 
finger  alone,  and  can  only  be  overlooked  by  the  selfish  princi- 
ple, which  has  enveloped  itself  with  a  mist  of  false  doctrine, 
and  persuaded  itself  that  this  social  community  of  Christian 
fraternal  aflfection  is  an  impracticable  scheme,  and  that  Chris- 
tian love  is  merely  an  inward  invisible  principle,  which  conceals 
itself  amid  the  rubbish  of  commercial  craft,  and  money-making 
propensities,  and  rivalries,  and  jealousies  in  trade,  and  other 
modes  of  unsocial  intercourse  ;  and  that  none  but  God  can  see 
this  love,  which  is  spiritual  only,  and  constitutes  what  is  called 
by  Dissenters  the  invisible  Church,  which  is  independent  of 
politics,  and  seeks  not  the  legislative  regulations  of  authorities 
to  give  it  active  being  !  This  is  the  very  climax  of  hypocrisy, 
the  very  uttermost  ends  of  apostate  Christianity !  an  unrevealed 
love !  a  Christian  Church  living  in  inward  love,  and  outward 
hatred !  a  love  that  does  not  love,  nor  do  the  works  of  love ! 

*  2  Thess.  Ji.  3. 
t  It  is  said  of  the  Messiah,  that  he  will  bring  in  everlaBting^ 
righteousness.— Surely  we  will  know  it  when  we  see  it. 
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a  lore  that  leaves  all  its  opposite  passions  and  feelings  to  riot 
in  the  soul,  and  control  the  actions,  and  sleepily  reposes  in 
god-like  tranquillity  in  the  spirit  within,  and  neither  attempts 
to  assume  the  reiiis  of  self  gavemment  nor  direct  the  helm  of 
public  affairs,  for  the  completion  of  the  only  scheme  by  which 
Christianity  can  become  undeniably  divine  !  It  is  a  self-delu- 
aion  !  a  head  of  the  great  h^'dra  of  Antichrist,  '.vho  is  merely 
the  selfish  principle  in  man,  and  whose  destruction  must  be 
accomplished  by  Christ,  the  social  principle,  ia  the  establisli- 
ment  of  a  system  of  social  love. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  social  system  will  come  at  last. 
The  present  is  a  monster,  which  grows  daily  more  hideous.  We 
are  now  living  in  times  which  are  really  more  fearful  than  the 
warlike  days  of  our  ancestors.  The  miseries  we  experience  in 
the  conflicts  of  trade  and  opinion,  are  infinitely  more  vexatious 
than  the  civil  wars  and  petty  strivings  of  barons  and  of  princes. 
The  deaths  that  are  occasioned  by  grief  and  disappointment 
are  more  numerous  than  those  for  which  the  sword  is  responsi- 
ble. The  widows'  groans,  and  the  orphans'  tears,  are  more 
copious  than  ever ;  the  hungry  stomachs  of  the  helpless  poor 
are  as  joyless  and  helpless  now,  in  times  of  peace,  as  they  used 
to  be  in  the  days  of  civil  commotion.  Sorrow  and  anxiety  are 
on  every  countenance;  and  what  is  worse  than  all,  the  tricks  of 
trade  are  corrupting  the  morals  of  mankind,  and  introducing 
frauds  into  every  department  of  commercial  intercourse,  so 
that  social  life  has  already  become  the  very  personification  of 
&lBehood.  And  you  call  this  Christianity  !  you  call  these  people 
Christians  !  you  call  Protestants  the  Lord's  elect,  and  the 
Pope  the  man  of  sin  !  and  congratulate  yo'irselves  that  you 
"were  not  bom  Papists  or  Mahometans !  Are  you  not  a  de- 
laded  people  ?  Members  of  the  body  of  Anticlirist ;  victims 
of  the  selfish  principle  that  inspires  him,  and  heaping  up  wrath  for 
yourselves  and  your  children,  because  you  will  not  believe  in 
Christ's  triie  system,  which  alone  is  calculated  to  remove  the 
evil  from  the  heart,  and  from  society? 

HIGH  CHURCH  TORYISM  OF  COLERIDGE. 

TaxRE  is  a  species  of  virtuous  satisfaction  experienced  in  wit- 
nessing the  intellectual  darkness  of  a  great  luminary  of  literary 
and  social  intellect. (!)  It  is  a  restoration  of  the  equilibrium 
which  his  super-eminent  qualities,  in  other  respects,  had  de- 
stroyed. The  reputation  of  Coleridge  for  conversatvonal  and 
logical  powers  is  greater,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  indi- 
vidual of  the  last  generation,  and  is  rivalled  by  few  in  any  pre- 
ceding age.  But  the  greatness  of  his  mind  is  strangely  con- 
trasted with  the  littleness  of  his  prejudices.  Why  did  he  feel 
Buch  anripathy  to  Whigs,  Radicals,  Dissenters,  Unitarians,  and 
Papists?  Why  did  he  vent  so  much  virtuous  indignation 
against  these  parties,  and  speak  so  tenderly  and  affectionately 
of  the  High  Church  Tory  party,  whose  errors,  notwithstanding, 
he  candidly  acknowledged?  We  can  scarcely  imagine  any 
Other  reason  than  this,  that  he  was  a  High  Church  Tory  him- 
self, and  therefore  he  regarded  the  Tories  as  his  own  kindred, 
whose  faults  were  venial  and  pardonable  faults ;  but  all  other 
parties,  as  enemies  to  his  family,  whose  smallest  sins  were  to  be 
visited  by  the  lex  talianis,  and  attributed  to  moral  and  intellec- 
tual depravity. 

Speaking  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs 
thereupon,  he  calls  their  conduct  pre-eminently  wicked  in  a 
political  sense,  because  they  appealed  to  a  vulgar  majority  of 
voices,  playing  upon  the  "  necessary  ignorance"  of  the  people, 
and  thus  destroying  all  freedom  of  discussion  by  competent 
heads,  in  the  proper  place.  "  They  have  appealed  directly  to 
the  argument  of  the  greater  number  of  voices,  no  matter  whe- 
ther the  utterers  were  drunk  or  sober,  competent  or  not  compe- 
tent ;  and  they  have  done  the  utmost  in  their  power  to  rase  out 
the  sacred  principle  in  politics  of  a  representation  of  interests, 
and  to  introduce  the  mad  and  barbarizing  scheme  of  a  delega- 
tion of  individuals."  There  is  a  combination  of  weakness, 
sophistry,  and  falsehood,  in  this  sentence,  which  makes  it  very 
remarkable.  We  have  heard  of  compendious  sentences  which 
expressed  volumes  of  truth ;  but  here  are  volumes  of  error, 
prejudice,  and  party  spirit,  and  a  host  of  intellectual  and 
moral  delinquities,  in  full  conspiracy  against  an  attempted  re- 


formation of  most  glaring  abuses  in  Church  and  State,  without 
a  syllable  of  reproach  against  those  whose  whole  energies  ara 
employed  m  contiiiuing  the  Augean  stable  in  its  filthy  statew 
Would  it  not  have  been  much  more  noble  in  Coleridge  to  have 
acknowledged  the  good  intentions  of  Refonners,  whilst  he 
pointed  out  their  errors,  than  to  rank  himself  on  the  side  of 
those  who  were  either  so  morally  blind  as  not  to  perceive  the 
evil  of  the  old  sybtem,  or  so  morally  corrupt  as,  having  seen  it» 
to  refuse  to  amend  it  ?  Of  Reformers  it  can  only  be  said  that 
they  arc  deficient  intellectually;  but  of  the  other  party  it  seems 
to  be  very  eddent  that  their  deficiency  is  of  a  moral  nature* 
and  if  so,  they  are  the  principal  culprits,  for  the  moral  only  is 
responsible  for  crime. 

There  was  more  intellectual  strength  than  moral  purity  in 
the  intellect  of  Coleridge,  and  on  anj'  important  question  of 
movement  in  political  or  ecclesiastical  affairs,  we  would  fix  hia 
opinion  at  a  very  low  value.  The  following  sentence,  which  is 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  tirade  against  Reform,  will  help 
to  justif}'  the  estimate  we  have  formed  of  the  morale  of  Cole- 
ridge's intellect.  Speaking  of  the  absence  of  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Whigs  for  the  benefits  which  the  nation  has  derived 
from  the  constitution  of  the  Revolution,  he  says : — "  With  no 
humility,  nor  fear,  nor  reverence,  like  Ham,  the  accursed,  they 
have  beckoned  with  grinning  faces  to  a  vulgar  mob,  to  come 
and  insult  over  the  nakedness  of  a  parent,  when  it  had  become 
them,  if  one  spark  of  filial  patriotism  had  burnt  within  their 
breasts,  to  have  marched,  with  silent  steps  and  averted  faces,  to 
lay  their  robes  upon  his  destitution!"  This  sentence,  in  the 
mouth  of  a  young  student,  when  he  makes  his  debut  at  a  de- 
bating society,  in  favour  of  Conservative  principles,  might 
sound  very  well,  and  perhaps  might  be  regarded  as  an  auspi- 
cious promise  of  future  talent,  but  in  a  philosopher  like  Cole- 
ridge, in  a  man  who  says,  "  I  am  by  the  law  of  my  nature  a 
reasoner^''  in  a  man  who  says  of  his  own  system  of  philo- 
sophy, "  if  you  once  master  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  you  cannot 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  it  as  the  truth,  you  cannot  be 
sceptic  al  about  it," — in  such  a  man  the  sentence  alluded  to 
is  nothing  but  bombast,  and  a  grievous  departiu-e  from  his  own 
theory.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  sentence  is,  that  the 
Whigs,  instead  of  exposing  the  nakedness  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution, ought  to  have  concealed  its  shame  from  the  profane 
gaze  of  the  populace.  In  other  words,  they  ought  to  have  pre- 
varicated, equivocated,  mystified,  and  sophisticated  with  the 
people,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  delusive  notion  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  British  Constitution.  This  is  the  moral  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  a  pretty  moral  it  is ;  a  moral  which  destroys  Cole- 
ridge's own  moral  character,  and  casts  suspicion  upon  all  that 
he  has  vmtten  in  favour  of  the  High  Church  doctrines.  If 
Mr.  C.  would  consider  it  an  unpardonable  sin  to  expose  the 
nakedness  of  his  father  the  State,  he  must  have  shrunk  still 
more  from  the  deeper  guilt  of  unveiling  the  nudity  of  hia 
mother,  the  Church.  With  such  holy  reverence  for  the  conse- 
crated shame  of  a  drunken  father,  and  an  adulterous  mother, 
can  we  be  certain  that  Mr.  C.  has  spoken  out  his  inward  feel- 
ings on  the  subjects  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  delinquencies? 
No,  indeed  ;  we  can  have  no  faith  in  the  man  whose  reverence 
for  his  mother,  the  Church,  was  superior  to  his  zeal  for  the 
moral  regeneration  of  the  children,  whom  she  had  corrupted 
by  her  abandoned  principles. 

The  accusation  which  he  has  uttered  against  the  spirit  of 
Reform  is,  moreover,  in  curious  contrast  with  his  own  professed 
principle  of  raising  the  moral  above  the  intellectual.  The  ap- 
peal to  the  necessary  ignorance  of  the  majority,  is  a  deep  poli- 
tical crime  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  C;  but  we  think  it  would  have 
been  a  much  greater  crime  to  have  appealed  to  the  necessary 
selfishness  of  the  minority.  Knowledge  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon,  if  employed  by  selfishness.  Knowledge  is  a  hireling,  and 
works  for  its  master.  A  knowledge  which  is  lured  by  a  mino- 
rity to  make  laws,  is  a  curse  to  a  people;  for  it  employs  facta 
and  intellectual  energies  for  selfish  and  unholy  purposes.  A 
universal  people  alone  is  free  from  selfishness.  We  repeat  it, 
"  A  universal  people  alone  is  free  from  selfishness,"  and  by  a  ne- 
cessary law  of  its  nature  it  must  act  uprightly  in  a  moral  and 
social  character.  We  allow  that  a  universal  people  is  not 
equally  accomplished  in  an  intellectual  respect;  but  aa  the 
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moral  is  sui^erior  to  the  intellectual,  even  in  Mr.  Coleridge's 
own  system,  the  universal  people  has  a  right,  a  moral  right,  to 
determine  the  moral  basis  upon  which  society  shall  be  con- 
ducted. We  ourselves  disapprove  of  Radical  majorities,  but 
they  are  a  necessary  evil ;  we  also  disapprove  of  representative 
or  parliamentarj^  legislation,  but  it  is  also  a  necessary  evil — but 
we  disapprove  still  more  of  Tory  minorities  and  hereditary 
legislation ;  and  as  ^ve  see  no  possibility  of  getting  out  of  these 
latter  evils  without  urging  the  people  on  to  Radical  reforma- 
tions, we  prefer  giving  our  support  to  the  cause  of  progression, 
than  endeavouring,  like  Coleridge,  to  stagnate  society  by  Con- 
servative principles.  By  progressing  we  may  attain  to  some 
good ;  by  standing  still,  never.  "  The  Church  is  the  last  relic 
of  our  nationality,"  says  Coleridge.  "  Would  to  God  that  the 
bishops,  and  the  clergy  in  general,  could  once  fully  understand 
that  the  Christian  Church  and  the  National  Church  are  as  little 
to  be  confounded  as  divided!'  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  it 
means  that  there  is  something  wTong,  something  rotten  in  Den- 
mark—it means  that  there  is  some  moral  or  intellectual  defi- 
ciency in  the  Church ;  but  not  being  a  descendant  of  Ham,  the 
Reformer,  our  worthy  logician  merely  gives  a  gentle  hint  to  the 
gentlemen  in  lawn,  that  they  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be. 
He  t£ilks  very  differently  of  the  Dissenters — "  I  sometimes 
hope  that  the  rabid  insolence  and  undisguised  despotism  of 
temper  of  the  Dissenters  may  at  last  awaken  a  jealousy  in  the 
laity  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  the  apathy  and  inertness 
are,  I  fear,  too  pioiound  — too  providential.''^  "  The  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  carried  in  the  violent,  and,  in  fact, 
unprincipled  manner  it  was,  was  in  effect  a  Surinam  toad,  and 
the  Reform  Bill,  the  Dissenter's  admission  to  the  Universities, 
and  the  attack  on  the  Church,  are  so  many  toadlets,  one  after 
another,  detaching  themselves  from  their  parent  brute."*  If 
Coleridge  was  by  a  law  of  his  nature  a  reasoner,  we  do  not 
regard  him  as  a  correct  reasoner.  At  all  events.  Providence 
reasons  differently,  and  the  Church,  in  spite  of  all  Mr.  C.'s 
feeble  attempts  to  conserve  its  corruption,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  to  preserve  it  from  attack,  is  doomed,  in  the  councils  of 
Heaven,  to  be  divorced  like  an  adulterous  wife,  or  purified  by 
the  purgatory  of  revolutionary  fire.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  it 
■wants  purification;  and  if  Mr.  C.  had  had  his  own  way,  would 
it  have  got  purification  ?  We  suspect  not;  and,  therefore,  we 
conclude  by  saying,  that  the  necessary  ignorance  of  the  people, 
with  moral  justice  to  inspire  them,  is  a  much  better  pilot  to  a 
legislative  government,  than  the  necessary  talent  and  logic  of 
schoolmen  and  landed  gentry,  with  self-interest  as  their  idol. 
Mercy  is  better  than  judgment.  We  mean,  like  Ham,  to 
expose  this  Master  in  Israel  still  more  to  our  readers  ;  but  we 
will  also  reveal  some  of  his  peculiar  excellencies,  for  he  was  a 
noble  spirit  and  with  all  his  faults  we  love  him.  The  two 
principles  were  strongly  developed  in  him,  and  the  discord  was 
great  between  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  nature,  the  latter 
being  too  strong  for  the  former ;  but  the  good  was  evidently  of 
a  very  high  order,  and  we  will  not  fail  to  give  our  feeble  testi- 
mony to  its  worth. 

*  The  above  quotations  are  all  taken  from  the  "  Table  Talk." 

NATIONAL  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

The  mother  is  the  first  teacher  of  every  human  being ;  for, 
however  we  may  doubt  of  the  mental  generation  of  the  father, 
that  of  the  mother  is  irresistably  established  by  the  striking 
effects  assignable  to  distinct  causes,  frequently  produced  on  the 
being  previous  to  birth.  So  that  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
that  too  when  physical  susceptibility,  and  probably  mental,  is 
the  greatest,  the  maternal  influence  is  actively  and  potently 
working. 

For  many  months,  at  least  from  the  birth,  in  ordinary  cases, 
for  some  years,  the  mother  is  the  principal  instrument  of  the 
child's  development.  Her  influence,  compared  to  that  of  the 
fether,  or  of  any  other  individual,  is  overwhelming,  because  it 
is  not,  like  his,  of  an  intellectual  kind  only,  but  extends  by  the 
tenderest  associations  to  every  function,  power,  and  Nature. 
Yet  because  in  ignorance  our  forefathers  originated  the  fashion 


of  appointing  the  commencement  of  school  tuition,  at  the  age 
of  six  or  seven,  we  indulge  ourselves  in  the  vain  hope  that  all 
we  desire  is  then  in  our  power.  Whereas,  by  that  time  the 
business  is  almost  settled  ;  the  greater  and  deeper  part  of  the 
character  is  stamped  and  settled  for  ever.  AU  we  can  do  eifter 
that  is  but  a  modification,  a  hardening  or  softening,  while  the 
great  outline  remains  the  same.  "  Emollit  mores "  was  the 
old  college  boast,  and  truly  their  power  for  good  extends  little 
beyond  the  manners.  How  important  then  to  apply  with  ten- 
fold energy  to  the  work  of  educating  female  youth,  on  whom 
the  only  hope  of  permanent  melioration  and  happiness  of  the 
mass,  in  the  next  and  future  generations  so  largely,  almost 
totally,  depends  ! 

In  every  hxmian  being,  considered  in  his  outward  relations, ' 
the  will  is  the  supreme  or  prime  mover  ;  the  understanding  is 
the  secondary  mover ;  the  actions  are  the  subordinate  or  moved. 

External  circumstances  may  modify  the  lower  nature ;  the 
father  may  be  the  developing  means  to  the  child's  intellect, 
but  the  mother  appeals  directly  to  the  will,  and  it  is  upon  the 
quality  of  the  will,  and  not  upon  the  quantity  of  intelligence, 
or  power  of  activity,  that  the  moral  character  depends. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears,  that  not  only  in  respect  to  the  time 
being  greater  that  the  child  is  with  the  mother,  compared  to 
the  intercourse  with  the  father,  but  the  sort  of  education  also 
which  is  generated  by  the  maternal  nature,  is  of  far  more 
moral  importance,  being  no  less  than  the  course  of  the  senti- 
ments and  affections,  which  in  future  years  regulate  and  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  the  actions,  and  the  destiny  of  the  adult. 

In  every  station  of  life  mothers  are  more  exempt  from 
worldly  competitive  struggles  than  the  fathers ;  and  should, 
therefore,  be  chosen  by  reason,  if  Nature  had  not  pre-appointed 
them,  the  means  of  developing,  in  the  calmness  and  quiet  of 
home,  those  internal  attachments,  and  inward  aspirations,  of 
which  even  the  most  costly  college  life  can  merely  speak. 

The  mother's  power,  then,  may  be  compared  to  the  geome- 
trical ratio,  of  which  the  father's  is  only  the  arithmetical.  The 
mother  imprints  her  education  stereotype  fashion,  which  can 
only  be  altered  by  application  to  the  furnace  ;  while  the  father 
works  with  the  common  moveable  types,  which  another  com- 
poser can  come  and  diseirrange  or  re-arrange.  The  mother 
dyes  in  grain,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  cloth  is  wove  ;  the  fa- 
ther can  only  paint,  and  polish,  and  varnish,  when  it  has  come 
from  the  loom. 

But  what  is  true  of  the  mother  in  a  physical  sense,  may  not 
be  true  literally  or  spiritually.  Let  us  inquire.  In  response 
to  that  inqmry,  I  think  we  shall  learn  and  feel  that  it  is  more 
than  physically  or  literally  true.  We  shall  arrive  at  the  con- 
viction, that  there  is  even  a  maternal  nature  in  that  portion  of 
mankind  which  is  of  the  male  sex.  What  I  have  written,  I 
venture  to  assert,  is  true  when  so  applied,  and  I  beg  of  your 
doubting  readers,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  novelty,  to  give  that 
application  one  or  two  trials. 

If  I  should  say  it  would  be  a  good  experiment  to  reverse 
the  usual  mode,  and  hand  over  the  education  of  females  to 
men  teachers,  and  transfer  the  boys  to  female  teachers,  I 
should  excite  the  horror  of  all  prudish  minds,  whether  in 
breeches  or  petticoats.  Though  medical  men  for  the  bodiei^ 
and  priests  for  the  souls,  have  total  liberty,  one  must  not  pro- 
pose an  effective  means  of  sweeping  off  the  cobwebs  of  intellect, 
and  the  earwigs  of  sociality.  So  I  must  adopt  the  next  best 
expedient,  and  advise  that  the  male  teachers  should  discontinue 
for  a  seeison  their  rigid  intellectual  tuition,  and  meet  their 
pupils  on  the  maternal  principle.  This  will  require  no  smeill 
effort,  but  the  results  will  amply  repay,  if  only  for  their  curio- 
sity and  rarity.  Nay,  further,  let  individuals  make  the  trial 
upon  themselves.  Let  not  men  force  every  proposition  or  fact 
to  a  slavish  submission  to  mere  reason.  Let  the  affections  be 
affectionately  treated,  and  the  imderstanding  affectionately  and 
rationally  treated.  Let  us,  in  spite  of  Locke's  authority,  make 
the  experiment  upon  ourselves,  and  see  whether  there  be  not 
higher  functions  of  the  soul  than  the  understanding.  Why,  the 
very  word  declares  that  it  stands  under  something  else. 

When  occurrences  of  opposition  and  vexation  happen,  let  xts 
for  once,  not  increase  the  disharmony  by  rationally  showing 
that  it  is  unjust  we  should  be  so  opposed  or  vexed,  or  ease  our- 
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selves  by  venting  our  spleen  on  some  equally  or  more  innocent 
individual,  but  let  us  seek  out  in  ourselves  the  maternal  nature, 
which  will  enable  us  to  put  up  with  these  things,  and  literally 
to  "  take  up  our  cross."  Let  us  find  the  grave  of  personal  injury 
within.  This  is  what  I  venture  to  call  the  maternal  principle, 
and  no  one  need  be  long  without  an  opportunity  of  trying  if  he 
have  it. 

The  attentive  reader  will  perhaps  perceive  b^'  this  time  at 
least  one  of  the  senses  in  which  the  mother  is  to  be  the  prime 
instrument  in  education,  and  as  it  is  true  in  every  sense  it  mat- 
ters not  which  is  first  comprehended.  C.  L. 

P.  S. — My  pen  is  something  like  the  young  man  when  he 
first  set  off  on  his  commercial  travels.  He  went  out  without 
his  pocket  book ;  then  he  discovered  that  his  coat  was  not 
brushed  clean  ;  a  tliird  time  he  had  to  return  for  his  samples. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Shepherd  I  may  in  time  learn  to  ex- 
press my  meaning  in  writing.  I  think  I  had  better  go  back 
again,  and  by  another  effort  ascertain  what  this  said  education 
really  is,  about  which  I  am  writing  as  well  as  many  other  folks. 


PURGATORY,  ITS  ANALOGICAL,  ALEGORICAL,' 
AND  SCIENTIFIC  MEANING. 

It  may  be  supposed  by  many  ignorant  people  that  the  priests 
invented  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  and  then  imposed  it  upon 
the  people  without  any  authority.  But  this  is  a  gross  mistake ; 
and,  indeed,  all  uncharitable  suspicions  of  this  nature  are  mis- 
conceptions, and  lead  the  mind  to  exceedingly  false  and  absurd 
ideas  respecting  the  origin  and  progress  of  opinion.  The 
foundation  of  the  doctrine  is  in  universal  nature  itself,  and  in  the 
Scriptures,  from  which  the  Popish  priests  extracted  it.  Their 
ignorance  of  the  Bible  necessarily  led  them  to  a  foolish  con- 
struction, but  it  was  not  more  foolish  than  other  constructions 
which  both  Papists  and  Protestants  have  put  upon  this  mys- 
terious book.  In  one  of  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  that  Apostle 
speaks  of  Jesus  Christ  preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  from 
which  it  was  naturally  concluded  that  there  were  spirits  con- 
fined in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  who  were  within  hope  of  sal- 
vation. In  the  book  of  Macabbees,  it  is  said  that  it  is  a  holy 
and  a  wholesome  thing  to  pray  for  the  dead,  that  they  may  be 
loosed  from  their  sins  ;  and  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  wicked  being 
shut  up  in  the  pit  and  visited  after  many  days.  There  are 
several  other  passages  in  the  Bible  which  may  be  construed 
into  the  doctrine  of  a  Purgatory,  so  that  we  have  no  occasion 
to  be  astonished  at  its  appearance  and  prevalence  during  the 
dark  ages  of  the  "  literal  word,"  when  almost  no  other  book 
but  the  Bible  was  read,  and  that  only  by  priests  and  monks, 
whose  minds  were  deranged  by  over-animated  zeal  and  defec- 
tive science,  and  keenly  engaged  in  the  devisal  of  means  to 
rescue  disembodied  spirits  from  the  burning  flames. 

We  always  endeavour  to  find  out  a  physiological  reason  for 
every  thing,  convinced  that  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain;  and, 
more  especially,  convinced  that  all  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
religion  of  the  most  civilized  people  in  the  world  are  replete 
with  substantial  meaning.  They  are  not  mere  vagaries,  as 
superficial  thinkers  idly  suppose.  They  are  the  mysteries  of 
Nature,  under  which  she  conceals  for  a  time  important  truths, 
which  are  hereafter  to  be  revealed.  They  are  seldom  to  be 
understood  in  the  light  in  which  the  Church  views  them  ;  but 
they  are  never  destitute  of  truth,  and  they  may  safely  defy  all 
the  genius  and  sophistry  of  schoolmen  or  infidels  utterly  to 
overthrow  them.  And  why  should  Nature  teach  mysteries  ? 
You  may  just  as  well  ask  why  women  should  go  with  veils  on 
their  faces,  and  men  never.  This  has  been  the  case  in  all  civi- 
lized, and  more  especially  in  half  civilized  countries,  and  to 
this  day  it  is  so  common  in  the  East,  that  the  women  walk  the 
public  streets  completely  shrouded  from  public  view,  having 
■only  a  pair  of  holes  as  eyelets  to  peep  through.  As  nations 
progress  in  civilization,  this  custom  declines,  and  the  female 
fece  becomes  exposed  as  well  as  the  male.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  in  the  Divine  plan  ?  It  is  almost  universal ;  and 
in  those  countries  where  progress  is  at  a  stand,  the  veiling  of 
the  female  face  continues  in  all  its  original  secrecy.    It  is  in 


the  West  chiefly  that  the  custom  has  been  abandoned,  because 
in  the  West  only  science  has  flourished,  and  unveiled  the  face 
of  Nature  by  the  discoveries  of  philosophy.  Woman  is  the 
representative  of  Nature.  In  the  infancy  of  mankind  she  is 
despised — her  physical  weakness  is  insulted — she  is  put  under 
restraint  —  a  veil  is  put  upon  her  countenance  ;  because  then 
man  is  ignorant  of  N.T.ture,  and  acting  in  opposition  to  her 
benevolent  impulses.  As  science  advances  woman  becomes 
more  free,  more  frank  in  the  exhibition  of  her  features,  till  at 
last  she  casts  off  the  veil  entirely,  and  is  revealed  to  public 
view.  The  moral  of  all  this  is,  that  Nature  shrouds  herself 
from  human  search  in  the  first  stages  of  progress,  and  gradually 
developes  her  beauties  to  the  inquiring  and  philosophic  mind. 

The  science  of  Purgatory  may  be  illustrated  in  a  similar 
manner.  Hell  and  heaven,  though  not  true  in  the  revolting 
sense  in  which  they  are  usually  taught,  are  still  fundamental 
truths,  as  personifications  of  the  bipolar  principles  of  Nature. 
They  are  revealed  both  temporally  and  spiritually.  At  pre- 
sent we  shall  only  treat  of  their  temporal  development.  Hell 
temporal  is  the  old  world,  and  heaven  temporal  is  the  new. 
Hell  is  first  revealed  because  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale. 
The  Church  appears  first  in  this  state  as  its  embryo  form.  It 
is  a  state  of  apostacy  and  misery.  It  must  be  delivered  from 
this  state  by  a  moral  purgation, — a  furnace  which  will  remove 
the  dross — and  bring  forth  the  gold  in  greater  purity.  This 
funiace  is  the  fire  of  Protestantism.  The  Catholic  Church  is 
"  the  Church  "  in  corruption.  For  it  alone  a  purgatory  is  pre- 
pared. Protestantism  is  not  the  Church,  it  is  merely  a  pro- 
testor against  certain  abuses  in  the  Church.  To  Protestantism, 
therefore,  there  is  no  Purgatory.  It  is  nothing  but  an  ordeal ; 
it  has  neither  form,  nor  character,  nor  moral  energy,  as  a  united 
polity ;  it  is  merely  an  offshoot  from  the  parent  stem,  a  disaf- 
fected sheep  which  has  strayed  from  the  fold  because  of  the 
negligence  of  the  shepherd.  This  is  the  rationale  of  the  re- 
jection of  Purgatory  by  the  Protestant  Church,  and  of  the 
peculiar  stress  that  was  laid  upon  this  article  of  faith  by  the 
Catholics  before  the  Reformation,  when  the  Church  was  about 
to  be  cast  into  Purgatory,  from  which  it  will  finally  escape, 
with  a  new  moral,  and  a  rich  spiritual,  character. 

There  were  many  good  things  in  the  old  Roman  Church 
which  we  have  not  now.  She  was  a  better  persecutor,  it  is 
true,  but  with  Doctor  Johnson,  we  "  like  a  good  hater."  One 
who  hates  strongly  can  also  love  strongly.  Its  hatred  arose 
from  its  zeal,  it  was  no  doubt  well  meant ;  but  to  its  own  follow- 
ers, its  love  was  women's  love.  It  was  kind  to  the  poor,  it  was 
peculiarly  attached  to  the  people,*  and  was  indebted  to  that 
attachment  for  all  its  power.  It  was  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
regard  for  the  common  people  that  it  acquired  that  irresistible 
ascendancy  over  princes,  that  made  it  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
Its  principal  agents  in  acquiring  and  maintaining  this  ascendancy, 
were  monks  and  friars,  who  were  intimately  related  by  familiar 
converse  and  association  with  the  poorest  of  the  flock,  who 
also  willingly  contributed  to  assist  them,  both  temporally  and  spi- 
ritually, bestowing  alms  on  the  poor  which  they  had  extorted  by 
fair  words  from  the  rich.  It  was  only  in  the  latter  days  of  their 
career,  that  they  became  coi*rupt,  and  thus  required  the  furnace 
of  Protestantism  to  purify  them. 

Another  feature  of  the  old  Roman  Church  is  to  be  admired 
—it  had  no  hereditary  honours.  Popes,  Cardinals,  Bishops, 
all  the  great  officers  of  the  Church,  were  elected  from  the 
people,  and  most  frequently  from  the  lowest  ranks,  being  takea 
from  the  monks  and  friars,  who  rose  by  their  talents  to  the 
highest  dignity  to  which  human  ambition  could  aspire.  Pro- 
testantism entirely  abandoned  this  equitable  system;  and  estab- 
lished the  aristocracy  of  birth,  which  now  looks  down  with 
sovereign  contempt  upon  the  poor,  with  which  it  has  no  fellow- 
feeling.  We  must  go  back  to  the  principle  of  the  Mother 
Church,  shaking  off  all  her  groundless  prejudices,  her  absurdi- 
ties, and  tyrannies ;  we  must  abandon  the  Protestant,  or  politi- 
cal doctrine  of  military  and  hereditary  ascendancy,  and  adopt 
the  mild  and  generous  doctrine  of  intellectual  and  moral  domi- 
nation. 

*  We  speak  only  comparatively,  still  regarding  it  as  an  apos- 
tate from  the  true  social  spirit. 
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The  Purgatory  of  the  Reformation  was  not  confined  to  Pro- 
testant countries.  It  extended  over  the  whole  Church.  It  in- 
troduced an  intellectual  age.  It  exalted  the  reason  above  the 
moral  sense,  and  created  a  species  of  republicanism  in  thought, 
which  has  gradually  broken  up  the  old  spiritual  dominion,  so 
that  it  has  almost  wholly  disappeared.  But  we  have  merely 
escaped  from  a  spiritual  into  an  intellectual  tyrann3'.  Both  are 
corruptions.  But  as  the  moral  is  liigher  than  the  intellectual, 
BO  in  the  progress  of  the  Church  to  its  predestined  manhood, 
we  must  return  to  the  moral  power  as  the  legitimate  ruler  of 
society.  Intellect  becomes  a  purgatory  to  the  moral  sense, 
when  the  latter  is  misdirected  by  the  false  lights  of  igno- 
rance and  imperfect  science.  But  unless  science  refine  the 
moral  sense,  and  restore  it  to  its  authority,  it  merely  acts  the 
part  of  a  revolutionist,  and  keeps  the  mind  and  society  in  con- 
stant agitation,  without  being  able  to  accomplish  any  desirable 
social  improvement. 

But  not  only  has  Nature  provided  in  science  a  purgatory  for 
the  moral  sense,  but  she  has  also  pro\'ided  a  purgatory  for 
science  itself.  The  stages  of  science  are  threefold,  like  that  of 
the  Church: — first,  the  moral,  misdirected  by  ignorance  and 
theory ;  second,  the  intellectual,  directed  by  demonstration  and 
experiment ;  and  third,  the  moral,  directed  by  demonstration 
and  experiment  perfecting  theorj^  We  are  in  the  second  stage 
at  present.  The  sciences  are  now  merely  intellectual.  They  will 
all  come  round  to  their  original  object,  imder  less  fallible  pilot- 
age than  they  enjoyed  in  ancient  times.  Astrology  was  a 
moral  science;  it  was  cast  into  the  purgatory  of  astronomy, 
which  is  an  intellectual  science.  Alchemy  was  a  moral  science ; 
it  also  was  cast  into  the  purgatorj'  of  chemistry,  which  is  now 
an  intellectual  science;  and  though- we  do  not  affirm,  that  old 
astrology  or  alchemy  will  revive,  any  more  than  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  still  we  affirm  that  in  the  progress  of  science  the 
moral  character  will  recover  its  authority,  and  the  demonstra- 
tions of  astronomy  and  chemistry  will  hereafter  be  employed  in 
a  moral  sense,  and  their  intellectual  facts  made  subsernent  to 
higher  ends  than  merely  filling  the  heads  of  the  learned  with 
volumes  of  observations  and  experiments,  or  even  of  adding 
invention  to  invention,  to  please  the  childish  curiosity  of  half- 
tutored  minds.  The  alchemist,  ignorant  as  he  weis,  perceived 
the  analogies  between  the  moral,  or  spiritual,  and  the  material 
world  ;  he  reeisoned  deeply  upon  these  analogies ;  his  soul  was 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  universal  harmony  ;  he 
reasoned  from  outward  to  inward,  and  from  inward  to  outward ; 
and  although  he  erred,  he  erred  only  in  his  premises,  for  want 
of  scientific  knowledge — but  our  modem  chemists  are  mere 
matter-of-fact  men,  and  not  a  single  genius  amongst  them  arises 
to  connect  the  world  of  mind  with  that  of  matter,  and  show 
how  the  discoveries  of  material,  may  throw  light  upon  the 
darkness  of  mental  and  moral,  science.  This,  we  say,  has  yet 
to  be  done,  and  this  is  alchemy,  purged  and  reformed.  Astro- 
logy, also,  will  rise  again  with  totally  new  features.  The  old 
spiritual  character  of  religion  and  science  will  revive,  and 
come  out  of  the  furnace  of  Protestant  piu-gatory,  seven  times 
purified. 


WATER  DRINKERS  &c. 


cuts  are  the  fashion.  So,  when  land  was  cheap,  men  lived  «■ 
vegetables,  now  it  is  dear  we  must  have  flesh,  because  one  acre 
will  support  a  man  on  bread,  and  cibbage,  and  onions,  and  po- 
tatoes, and  such  like,  while  it  requires  four  acres  to  keep  him  oa. 
sheep  and  oxen. 

Besides,  if  there  was  no  meat  eaten,  what  would  become  of 
all  those  nice  butcher  boys  and  slaughtermen  who  uphold  the 
dignity  of  the  human  race,  and  are  the  ornEiment  of  civil  society. 
What  should  we  do,  alas,  for  tallow  candles,  if  the  dripping-paa 
supplies  were  stopped  ?  Why,  Sir,  we  might  in  the  summer  time, 
be  reduced  to  the  horrid  necessity  of  going  to  bed  by  day  light, 
and  of  rising  at  most  ungentlemanly  mechanical  hours.  Then, 
again,  are  the  scavengers,  who  clear  away  all  the  extra  dirt,  the 
coal-heavers,  who  bring  the  extra  coals  for  cooking,  and  the  dust- 
men, who  take  them  away,  all  to  be  cut  off  from  their  employ- 
ment, and  perhaps  be  diiven  to  other  occupations  depending  on 
your  nonsensical  arts  of  reading  and  writing  ? 

No,  no,  Mr,  Shepherd,  yours  is  the  doctrine  for  me  :  take  the 
Scriptures  properly  and  literally,  "■  be  ye  filled  with  the  spirit,'' 
no  tea  and  coffee,  nasty  exciting  things,  let  us  have  cordial 
brandy.  What  else  was  it  sent  for  ?  why  was  it  permitted  to 
enter  man's  head  to  make  it,  if  he  is  not  to  drink  it  afterwards  ? 
These  objectors  don't  study  the  harmony  of  things.  If  I  like 
a  thing,  is  not  that  enough  ?  Who  gave  the  liking,  wko  furnishes 
the  object  liked  ?  the  whatd'ye  call  it  (the  sjllogism,  is  it  not> 
Mr.  Editor),  is  complete,  I  may  properly  take  it. 

Then,  as  you  so  capitally  prove,  horses  must  be  kept,  else  there 
would  be  no  jolly  drivers  and  ostlers,  and  stable  boys  ;  in  fact, 
these  vegetable  fellows  would  root  out  every  thing  valuable  in 
society.  These  abstainers  want  to  cut  us  up  at  the  root.  Radicals, 
indeed  !  I  think  the  best  thing  you  could  do,  would  be  to  hand 
them  over  to  the  government  as  most  dangerous  persons,  or  at 
all  events  get  them  denounced  by  the  Licensed  VictuallCTS  in 
their  excellent  newspaper.  How  could  they  get  even  as  much 
as  bread  without  horses  to  plough  the  land,  even  allowing  that 
horses  eat  half  the  produce  ?  How  could  a  family  subsist  on 
a  large  well  cultivated  garden  ?  Why,  Sir,  one  man  with  a  spade 
cannot  produce  more  than  enough  for  about  thirty  individuals, 
and  if  his  family  amounted  to  five  persons,  the  labourer  would 
want  nearly  one-fifth  of  his  earnings.  Look  at  the  market  gar- 
dens in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  see  if  the  workman 
get  that  proportion.  Why,  Sir,  for  ten  shillings  a- week,  they  send 
produce  enough  to  market  to  sell  by  retail  for  nearly  as  many 
pounds,and  here  are  a  set  of  chaps  who  want  us  to  create  a  greater 
demand  for  hand  labour  and  less  demand  for  cattle.  My  good- 
ness, how  wages  would  rise.  Why,  Sir,  the  people  would  soon  be 
coming  out  of  the  cotton  factories,  and  shirts  and  stockings 
would  grow  dear.  Then  working  iu  the  air  they  woHld  not 
drink  so  much  gin,  barley  would  get  cheap,  if  a  long  concate- 
nation of  evils  would  come  to  pass  and  which  you  do  well  to  nip 
in  the  bud. 

In  short,  if  man  had  been  intended  to  live  on  vegetable  diet, 
or  to  keep  sober,  and  to  be  thoughtful  and  serious,  we  should 
find  him  so;  what  were  constables  and  magistrates,  and  prisons, 
and  chapels  appointed  for ."  But  it  is  of  no  use  to  argue  with 
such  oddities,  and  I  merely  write  to  let  you  know  how  some  of 
your  readers  appreciate  your  labours.  Yours  Veritas  in  vino. 

BIBLIBUS. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF   THE    SHEPHERD. 

Sir. — I  cannot  think  why  you  occupy  ss  much  of  your  valua- 
ble space  in  ^vriting  against  those  humbug  water  drinkers  and 
vegetable  eaters,  to  the  exclusion  of  so  much  better  fun. 

Who  does  not  know  that  oxen,  and  sheep,  and  pigs,  and  the 
rest  were  created  to  be  eaten  by  man,  as  fleas  and  bugs,  and  at 
last  worms,  were  created  to  eat  him  ?  As  mj'  wife  says,  what 
else  were  they  sent  for  ?  Your  Transcendentalist  shows  plainly 
enough,  that  there  is  no  sight  unless  somebody  is  present  to  see, 
80  there  would  be  no  cattle  unless  somebody  were  hungry  enough 
to  eat,  and  this  creation  would  be  actually  abridged,  and  God's 
works  cramped  by  these  lean  thinkers. 

You  know.  Sir,  when  broad-cloth  was  dear,  the  men  wore  great 
coats  down  to  their  heels,  large  enough  to  hide  body  and  legs, 
and  all ;  but  now  it  has  become  cheap,  sparrow-tails,  and  short 


[As  the  foregoing  letter  is  humorous  and  perfectly  intelligible, 
we  willingly  insert  it.  But  we  do  not  consider  that  it  is  of  any 
moral  importance,  at  present,  to  agitate  the  question  :  we  stand 
on  the /ree  ground  of  temperance,  not  of  abstinence.  We  be- 
lieve that,  experimentally,  we  know  what  temperance  is  as  well 
as  any  man  or  woman  in  society.  We  have  lived  for  several 
months  at  a  time  on  vegetable  food,  refrained  from  spirits  of  any 
material  kind  for  two  years,  and  scarcely  tasted  ale  or  beer,  or 
any  fermented  liquor  once  a-week  during  that  time  ;  we  have 
even  injured  our  health  by  abstinence.  We  have  tried  every 
species  of  food  that  our  circumstances  would  admit  of,  except 
7incooked,  so  that  we  can  jud^e  for  ourselves,  but  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  judge  for  other  men.  At  present  it  is  not  a  social  ques- 
tion, it  may  become  one.  But  as  Biblibus  has  not  answered  all 
our  objections,  we  will  be  happ3'  to  insert  another  letter  if  he 
has  any  desire  to  meet  them. — Ed.] 
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DISSENTERS   IN  ENGLAND. 

Tho  following  list  of  Dissenting  Congregations  in  England 
and  Wales  is  taken  from  the  Congregational  Magazine  for 
January,  1836: — 

Roman  Catholics 416 

Presbyterians, 197 

Independents 1,840 

Baptists 1,501 

Calvinist  Methodists 4"27 

Wesleyan  Methodists 2,818 

Other  Methodists 666 

Quakers 396 

Home  Missionary,  and  other  Stations 453 

Total 8,440 

Establishment 11,825 

Majority  of  Episcopalians 3,385 


"  But  we  should  err  egvegiously,"  says  M'CuUoch,  in  his 
British  Statistics,  "  if  we  imagined  that  the  number  of  indivi- 
duals belonging  to  the  Dissenters  and  the  Church  were  in  any 
thing  like  this  proportion.  Generally  speaking,  the  Dissenters, 
particularly  the  Methodists,  are  much  more  strict  and  regular 
in  their  attendance  at  divine  service  than  the  members  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  latter,  indeed,  include  a  large  class, 
partly  consisting  of  the  upper,  and  partly  of  the  lower  and 
middle  orders,  who  are  but  little  scrupidous  in  their  observance 
of  the  ordinances  of  religion.  Many,  too,  of  the  Dissenting 
congregations  are  extremely  limited,  and  though  some  of  them 
are  numerous,  yet  at  an  average  they  are  small,  compared  with 
those  belonging  to  the  Church.  On  the  whole,  we  incline  to 
think  that  the  entire  number  of  Dissenters  in  England  and 
Wales  does  not  exceed  2,700,000,  or  at  most  3,000,000,  of 
whom  from  500,000  to  600,000  maybe  Catholics." 

THE  FAIR  SEX  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The  following  ordinance,  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Turkish 
women  in  the  streets  and  in  the  public  promenades,  was  pub- 
lished on  the  1 8th  of  July : — "  Though  his  highness  our  most 
gracious  sovereign,  in  consequence  of  his  natural  clemency  and 
kind  feeling  towards  his  people,  gives  his  attention  to  the 
tranquillity  and  satisfaction  of  his  subjects,  and  to  afford  to  all, 
especially  the  inhabitants  of  this  capital,  all  decent  anuisements 
and  the  diversions  which  they  find  in  the  fine  season  in  the 
public  promenades,  it  has,  howe\'er  been  noticed  by  his  Majesty 
that  women  remain  too  long  in  most  of  the  promenades,  and  do 
not  return  home  till  the  time  of  the  evening  prayer  or  later  ;  that 
in  most  of  the  promenades  they  walk  about  and  sit  intermingled 
with  the  men;  and,  lastly,  that  they  have  in  their  service  Harem 
Arabadshi  (harem  cnachmen),  who  presume  to  dress  in  a  manner 
not  permitted  to  the  Rajas.  Now  as  all  those  things  are  no  less 
contrary  to  the  will  of  his  highness  than  to  the  sentiments  of  all 
Mussulman,  it  is  necessary  that  these  scandalous  abuses  should 
be  done  away  with  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  henceforth  every  one  is 
to  walk  in  a  decorous  manner  ;  that  the  women  are  not  to  walk 
about  in  the  promenades  mingled  with  the  men  ;  that  they 
are  to  go  home  from  the  promenade  at  the  latest  at  half-past  ten 
o'clock  (an  hour  and  a  half  before  sunset) ;  lastly,  that  they 
shall  have  in  their  service  honest  people,  and  no  such  Arabadshis 
as  dress  in  a  manner  unbecoming  Rajas. 

Further,  though  his  excellency  the  Seraskier,  conformably 
with  the  duties  of  his  office,  is  constantly  intent  on  securing 
public  order,  by  maintaining  the  precepts  of  religion,  and  pre- 
serving the  people  from  injury  and  misfortunes,  by  preventing 
all  improper  actions,  which  are  displeasing  to  God,  yet  for  some 
time  pa-st  the  ancient  ordinances  relative  to  tradespeople  in  the 
necessary  intercourse  wth  the  women  have  been  neglected, 
and  it  is  observed  that  in  particular  the  dealers  in  cutlery,  the 
woollen-drapers,  and  apothecaries,  employ  their  sons  or  their 
young  men,  who  wear  Fez  turbans  or  kalpacks,  as  shopmen,  and 


that  the  latter  deal  with  the  women  ;  that  most  of  them  hav® 
their  magazines  and  apartments  in  the  back  part  of  their  shops, 
and  that  the  women  go  into  them  and  make  purchases  ;  lastly, 
that  the  women  even  presume  to  enter  the  coffee-houses  in  Pera 
and  Ga'ata,  and  there  to  eat  ices  ;  duly  to  regulate  these  mat- 
ters, and  iis  it  was  formerly  prescribed  that  the  tradespeople 
with  whom  the  women  deal  must  be  especially  honest  persons, 
it  is  necessary  that  these  tradesmen  should  discharge  all  the 
above  youths,  whether  Armenians,  Greeks,  Catholics,  Jews,  or 
of  any  other  nation,  and  if  they  want  shopmen  employ  only 
sober  and  elderly  persons  like  themselves  ;  that  the  women  shall 
not  go  into  the  inside  of  the  sitting-rooms  and  shops,  but  only 
converse  from  the  uutside  ;  that  they  shall  not  enter  the  apothe- 
caries' shops,  but  deliver  the  prescriptions  on  the  outside,  and 
so  receive  their  medicines  ;  lastly  that  no  woman  be  henceforth 
seen  in  a  coffee-house.  His  highness  has  accordingly  been 
graciously  pleased  to  direct  the  preceding  ordinance  to  be  pub- 
lished and  strictly  observed,  and  every  person  so  trangressing  is 
to  be  severely  punished." 


A  ROYAL  LEVELLER. 

"  The  boldest  institution  of  Lycurgus  vr&s  the  division  of  the 
lands,  which  he  looked  upon  as  absolutely  necessary  for  estab- 
lishing peace  and  good  order  in  his  Commonwealth.  The 
greater  part  of  the  people  were  so  poor  that  they  had  not  one 
inch  of  land  of  their  own,  whilst  a  small  number  of  individuals 
were  possessed  of  all  the  lands  and  wealth  of  the  country.  Ih 
order,  therefore,  to  banish  insolence,  envy,  fraud,  luxury,  and 
other  distempers  of  the  state — I  mean  extreme  poverty  and  ex- 
cessive wealth — he  joerswa&erf  the  citizens  to  give  up  all  their 
lands  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  make  a  new  division  of 
them,  that  they  might  all  live  together  in  a  perfect  equality  and 
that  no  pre-eminence  or  honours  should  be  given  but  to  virtue 
and  to  merit  alone. 

"  This  scheme  extraordinary  as  it  was,  was  immediately  execu- 
ted. Lycurgus  divided  the  lands  of  Laconia,  into  thirty  thousand, 
which  he  distributed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
the  teiTitories  of  Sparta  into  nine  thousand  parts,  which  he  distri- 
buted an>ong  an  equal  number  of  citizens.  It  is  said  that  some 
years  after,  as  Lucurgus  was  returning  from  a  long  journey,  and 
passing  through  the  lands  of  Laconia,  in  the  time  of  Harvest, 
and  observing  as  he  went  along  tiie  perfect  equality  of  the  sheaves 
of  reaped  corn,  he  turned  towards  those  that  were  ivith  him,  and 
said,  smiling,  '  D.)es  not  Laconia  loo';-:  like  the  j^ossession  of 
several  brothers  who  have  just  been  dividing  their  inheritance 
amongst  them?' 

"  After  having  divided  their  immoveables,  he  undertook  like- 
wise to  make  the  same  equitable  division  of  all  their  moveable 
goods  and  chattels,  that  he  might  utterly  banish  from  among 
them  all  manner  of  inequality.  But  perceixing  that  this  would 
meet  with  more  opposition  if  he  went  openly  about  it,  he  en- 
deavoured to  effect  it,  l)y  sapping  the  very  foundations  of  avarice. 
For  first  he  cried  down  all  gold  and  silver  money,  and  ordered 
tliat  no  other  should  be  current  than  that  of  iron  ;  which  he 
made  so  very  heavy,  and  fixed  at  so  low  a  rate,  that  a  cart  and 
two  oxen  were  necessary  to  carry  a  sum  of  ten  mina;  (or  £20), 
and  a  whole  chamber  to  keep  it  in. 

The  next  thing  he  did,  was  to  banish  all  useless  and  super- 
fluous arts  from  Sparta.  But  if  he  had  not  done  this,  most  of 
them  would  have  sunk  of  themselves  and  disappeared  with  the 
gold  and  silver  mone}"^,  because  the  tradesmen  and  artificers 
would  have  found  no  vent  for  their  commodities,  and  this  iron 
money  had  no  currency  among  any  other  of  the  Grecian  states, 
who  were  so  far  from  esteeming  it,  that  it  became  the  subject 
of  their  banter  and  ridicule." — Rollin. 

[This  just  proves  the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  that  wherever 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way — and  it  moreover  proves,  that  one 
man  with  authority  can  do  more  than  a  thousand  clamourers  in 
reforming  the  abuses  of  a  state.  When  will  Radicalism  ever 
be  able  to  effect  this  that  was  done  by  a  Monarch  ?] 
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Thk  Power  of  Music. — It  is  singular  that  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  not  excluded  from  the  pleasures  arising  from  music. 
A  proof  of  this  is  related  of  an  artist  of  the  name  of  Arrow- 
SHiith,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who  resided  some 
months  at  Winnington,  about  the  year  1816,  exercising  his 
profession  of  a  miniature  and  portrait  painter.  "  He  was," 
says  Mr.  Chippendale,  of  Winneck,  "  quite  deaf.  He  was  at 
a  gentleman's  glee  club,  of  which  I  was  present  at  that  time, 
and,  as  the  glees  were  sung,  he  would  place  himself  near  some 
article  of  wooden  furniture,  or  a  partition,  door,  or  window 
shutta*,  and  would  fix  the  extreme  end  of  his  finger  nails, 
which  he  kept  rather  long,  upon  the  edge  of  some  projecting 
part  of  the  wood,  and  there  remain  until  the  piece  under  per- 
formance was  finished ;  all  the  time  expressing,  by  the  most 
significant  gestures,  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  the  perception  of 
musical  sounds.  He  was  not  so  well  pleased  with  a  solo  as 
with  a  pretty  full  clash  of  harmony  :  and,  if  the  music  was  not 
very  good,  or  rather,  if  it  was  not  correctly  performed,  he  would 
not  show  the  slightest  sensation  of  pleasure.  But  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstance  in  this  case  is,  that  he  was  evidently 
most  delighted  -with  those  passages  in  which  the  composer  dis- 
played his  science  in  modulating  the  different  keys.  When 
8uch  passages  happened  to  be  executed  with  precision,  he  could 
scarcely  repress  the  emotions  of  pleasure  which  he  received, 
within  any  bounds;  for  the  delight  he  evinced  seemed  to  border 
©n  ecstasy.  This  was  expressed  most  remarkably  at  onr  club, 
when  the  glee  was  sung  with  which  we  often  conclude ;  it  is  by 
Sterens,  and  begins  with  the  words,  "  Ye  spotted  snakes,'  from 
Shakspeare's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  In  the  second  stanza, 
on  the  words,  '  Weaving  spiders  come  not  here,'  there  is  some 
modulation  of  the  kind  above  alluded  to,  and  here  Mr.  Arrow- 
smith  would  be  in  raptures,  such  as  wovdd  not  be  exceeded  by 
any  one  who  was  in  full  possession  of  hearing." — Guide  to 
Knowledge. 

The  "  Church"  signifies,  sometimes,  the  bricks  and  mortar 
which  constitute  the  building,  this  is  its  phj'sical  or  lowest 
meaning ;  the  Church  signifies,  sometimes,  the  ecclesiastical 
wealth  and  revenues,  this  is  its  political  or  worldly  meaning ; 
the  Church  signifies,  sometimes,  the  believers  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  State  Theology,  this  is  its  interior  or  intellectual  mean- 
ing ;  but  the  word  CHURCH  never  signifies  the  thing  itself 
in  it3  inmost  or  divine  meaning.  The  true  signification  has  gone 
out  of  use  because  the  reality  is  not  conscious  to  men.  When 
the  nobler  powers  of  man  are  unemployed,  he  descends  to 
lower  uses — so  is  it  %vith  his  words. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  J.  K— n's  letter  afforded  ns  much  gratification.  There 
was  no  occasion  for  the  modest  timidity  ivhich  he  seems  to  have 
experienced  in  committing  his  thoughts  and  feelings  to  paper. 
He  has  evidently  read  the  Shepherd  with  interest,  and  with 
•under standi7ig,  and  the  light  u-hich  he  professes  to  perceive  in 
its  analogical  system  of  theology,  meets  with  such  an  ardent 
response  in  our  mind,  that  we  cannot  doubt  of  his  sincerity. 
It  will  be  a  difficult  thijig  for  him  to  lose  it,  now  that  he  has 
found  it.  His  musical  analogy  is  ])erfectly  correct,  and  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  our  oxen  mode  of  reasoning.  Society 
ought  to  be  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  a  band  of  musi- 
cians. Each  musician  has  his  otvn  instrument,  and  the  sounds 
emitted  by  these  instrumeiits  are  all  different  in  tone  and 
depth.  Still  the  various  sounds  are  made  to  accord  by  the 
rules  of  art,  so  that  a  compound  sound  is  produced,  which  com- 
iines  the  individual  harmo-ny  of  each  into  the  general  harmony 
of  all.  But  the  general  harmony  would  be  destroyed  if  each  in- 
strument were  not  in  harmony  icith  itself.  Every  man  in  a 
musical  or  unmusical  instrument  of  the  social  band,  and  the 
man  must  be  in  harmony  with  himself  before  he  can  play  har- 
moniously as  a  social  being.  This  is  one  fact.  But  there  is 
another.  Man  must  learn  the  moral  and  social  music  ;  and  a 
land  is  Letter  than  private  lessons  for  musical  instruction. 
Many  musicia7}S,  who  play  well  alone,  are  disconcerted 
when  they  first  attempt  to  piny  in  concert.    By  playing  iii 


concert  they  learn  time  better  than  by  private  study.  The 
concert  music,  therefore,  corrects  the  solo  music,  and  a  man 
cannot  be  a  good  musician  until  he  has  learned  to  take  part 
in  a  concert.  A.  J.  will  easily  perceive  in  this  the  two  poles 
again  ;  first  the  solitary  music,  and  second  the  social  music. 
Now,  we  think  the  two  musics  must  be  perfected  together  ;  but 
the  solitary  is  the  basis,  and  a  certain  proficiency  must  be  made 
in  it  before  we  can  with  propriety  attempt  the  concert.  This 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  progress  of  man.  Religion 
hitherto  has  been  giving  private  lessons  in  morals,  making  in- 
dividuals as  good  as  possible ;  but  it  has  not  yet  attempted  the 
concert — that  is,  the  social  music.  There  is,  therefore,  some- 
thing yet  to  learn,  the  private  virtue  has  to  be  put  to  th^ 
test ;  men  must  associate  in  order  to  see  what  more  is  neces- 
sary. They  beat  time  differently — one  ten,  another  twenty^ 
thirty,  or  forty,  heats  a  minute.  By  association  this  discord 
would  be  destroyed,  and  all  men  would  beat  time  alike,  and 
play  in  unison.  You  may  delay  the  social  morality  as  long  as 
you  please,  still,  when  it  is  first  attempted,  you  have  to  leam 
it,  whatever  proficiency  yvu  have  made  in  individual  morality. 
As  many  pictures,  which  look  well  in  a  private  parlour,  become 
daubs  in  an  exhibition;  so  many  good  private  characters  would 
betray  great  imperfections  if  acting  in  concert  with  a  large 
association.  Private  and  public  morals,  though  one  in  vital 
energy,  are  yet  two  distinct  polar  manifestations  of  the  one 
moral  principle. 

My  Dear  Universalist,— j4*  our  points  of  difference  are 
rather  questions  between  you  and  me,  than  interesting  to  the 
general  readers  of  the  Shepherd,  /  feel  that  I  cannot  fill  the 
pages  of  that  work  by  writing  answers.  But  Pll  tell  you  what 
Pll  do;  if  you  will  send  up  a  letter  (post-paid)  to  the  Shepherd 
Office,  inclosing  your  address,  or,  at  any  rate,  some  place 
whither  I  might  send  an  answer,  I  will  write  you  a  private 
letter,  and  pay  the  postage  to  Chatham  myself,  I  strongly 
suspect  that  our  difference  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and 
that  you  have  construed  some  expressions  of  mine  to  a  sense 
by  me  never  intended.  Perhaps  you  think,  that,  supposing  a 
bullet  were  in  a  glass  of  water,  I  should  say  the  water  caused 
the  roundness  of  the  bullet,  whereas  I  attribute  no  particular 
virtue  to  any  surrounding  body  above  another,  but  merely  say 
that  that  which  is  finite  must  be  bounded  by  something  or  other. 
Nothing  but  patches  of  colotir,  arranged  in  different  forms,  is 
presented  to  the  eye.  Were  there  no  distinction  of  colour,  (/ 
include  shade  as  a  distinction)  sight  would  be  of  no  possible 
use.  When  you  lay  your  white  circle  on  a  white  piece  of 
paper,  the  bounding  colour  of  the  former  arises  from  the  shade 
created  by  the  pieces  of  paper  not  lying  quite  close ;  and  if 
the  paper  be  thick,  its  edge  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  create  a 
boundary.  If  you  hold  it  up  in  the  middle  of  the  rootn,  it  is 
the  contrast  with  the  dark  wall  at  the  back  which  sets  it  off. 
You  will  say  that  the  circle  does  not  touch  the  wall,  and  hence 
the  wall  cannot  be  its  boundary ;  but  I  say  distance  is  not 
manifested  to  the  eye  alone,  but  is  discovered  by  the  under- 
standing. To  the  eye  a  vast  extended  plane  is  presented,  on 
which  are  depicted  smaller  and  larger  objects  ;  and  the  boy''s 
kite,  which  is  but  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  is,  as  far  as  the 
eye  is  concerned,  bounded  by  the  sky.  Thus  the  moon,  to  our 
eye,  appears  in  the  same  plane  with  what  we  call  luminaries, 
but  by  an  intellectual  investigation  we  find  that  the  difference 
of  size  is  occasioned  by  distance,  and  what  we  before  called 
"  smaller  luminaries  "  are  really  larger  than  the  moon.  Your 
definition  of  a  circle  is  not  correct,  the  circumference  is  not  the 
circle.  In  Simson's  Euclid,  Book  I.,  Def.  15,  you  will  find 
that  "  a  circle  is  a  plane  figure  contained  by  one  line,  which  is 
called  the  circumference.''^     Yotirs,  very  truly. 
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FAITH— A    SOCIAL    PRINCIPLE,    TO    WHAT 
EXTENT. 

Let  the  world  be  told 


She  boasts  a  confidence  she  does  net  hold  % 

That  sick  she  trembles,  knowing  she  must  die, 

Her  hope  presumption,  and  her  faith  a  lie ; 

That  while  slie  doats,  and  dreams  that  she  believes. 

She  mocks  her  Maker,  and  herself  deceives ; 

That  truth  itself  is  in  her  head  as  dull 

And  useless  as  a  candle  in  a  skull ; 

And  all  her  love  of  God  a  groundless  claim, 

A  trick  upon  the  canvas,  painted  flame. — Cowper. 

There  is  nothing  so  much  wanted  in  these  modem  days  as 
authority.  Both  in  Church  and  State,  the  old  authority  that 
held  these  two  polities  together  is  decaying,  without  leaving  a 
substitute  in  its  stead.  IMen  are  a'l  eagerly  searching  after  an- 
thority  in  some  shape  or  other.  Indeed  it  is  almost  the  sole 
object  of  the  investigations  of  science  and  literature.  All 
public  discussion  in  the  press,  or  by  viva  voce  debate,  has  this 
sole  object  in  view,  the  settlement  of  questions  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  standard  of  undisputed  authority.  Facts  are  eagerly 
sought  out  in  the  pages  of  history,  in  the  fields  of  science,  and 
in  the  common  occurrences  of  daily  life,  and  these  are  curi- 
ously strung  together,  like  beads  on  a  string,  or  like  eggs  on  a 
thread,  and  applied  to  the  various  purposes  for  which  the 
respective  parties  collected  them.  Facts,  too,  stubborn  things. 
as  they  are  called,  are  exceedingly  accommodating.  All  par- 
ties deal  in  them ;  the  Tory,  Whig,  and  Radical  papers  are  full 
of  them  ;  and  all  the  religious  papers,  of  every  denomination, 
each  has  its  own  string  of  beads,  which  it  counts  like  a  pious 
Catholic,  taking  sacred  care  that  no  counter-tiioi  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  string,  to  destroy  the  harmony  of  the  fair  collec- 
tion, and  invalidate  the  conclusions  with  which  the  gatherer  set 
out,  and  to  which  he  is  resolved  ultimately  to  come. 

The  trouble  which  one  party  takes  to  destroy  the  credit  of 
another  party's  facts,  is  truly  ridiculous.  Mole-hills  are  mag- 
nified into  mountains,  and  mountains  parvified  into  mole-hills, 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  if  the  salvation  of  the  world  were 
suspended  on  the  issue  of  the  contest.  But  no  settlement  takes 
place;  Ciich  party  remains  on  its  own  mole-hill,  which  it  regards 
as  a  mountain,  and  looks  with  indignation  or  scorn  on  its  cor- 
responding opposite  party,  which  is  equally  scornful  and  blind 
as  itself.  And  all  this  arises  from  want  of  authority.  The 
Catholic  maintains,  that  the  authority  is  in  the  Church — the 
Protestant,  in  the  Bible  ;  the  Tory,  in  the  Constitution— and 
the  Radical,  in  the  People.  When  we  come  to  practise  these 
different  theories,  we  find  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
Church  to  consult — the  Bible  is  as  indecisive  as  if  it  did  not 
exist,  the  Constitution  cannot  be  defined,  and  the  People  cannot 
be  found. 

Each  party  is  still  striving  to  complete  its  own  authority.  The 
Catholics  are  striving  to  determine  finally  whether  authority 
resides  with  the  Pope  personally,  or  the  Pope  and  his  privy 
council,  or  the  Pope  and  a  general  council ;  and  how  the  Pope 
should  be  chosen,  to  make  him  legitimate  and  infallible,  whether 


by  the  cardinals,  or  by  the  clergy  partially,  or  the  clergy  and 
laity  universally.  The  Protestants  are  striving  to  make  their 
authority  equally  conclusive,  by  arguing  stoutly  upon  texts 
and  passages,  making  new  translations,  and  abusing  the  old — 
twisting,  torturing,  writhing,  adding,  and  mutilating,  and  clip- 
ping the  toes  of  the  sacred  book,  to  fit  the  slipper  which  their 
own  Crispin  has  made  for  it.  The  Tories  and  Whigs  are  simi- 
larly engaged  in  demonstrating  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  the 
constitution.  Some  say,  it  is  immutable,  like  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  should  stand  till  the  general  conflagration  destroy 
the  earth  and  all  the  works  of  man  ;  others  say  that  it  is  move- 
able, but  only  upon  the  wheels  of  the  Bishops  and  the  Conserva- 
tive Peers-,  others  say  the  Commons  may  drive,  but  the  Lords 
and  Bishops  should  put  a  drag  upon  the  vehicle;  others, 
again,  ask  what  it  is  ?  and  no  one  can  tell  what  it  is,  without 
meeting  a  flat  contradiction  from  the  gentleman  opposite.  Then 
again,  the  Radicals  are  labouring  hard  to  prove,  first,  that  there 
is  no  constitution,  and,  second,  that  a  triune  commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  is  unconstitutional ;  third,  that  the 
people  are  averse  to  Whigs  and  Tories,  Established  Churches, 
and  other  grievances ;  and  fourth,  that  the  people  have  no 
means  of  expressing  their  opinions,  and  consequently,  we  can- 
not well  determine  what  is  their  opinion,  or  if  they  have  an 
opinion.  Moreover,  it  is  not  yet  decided  whether  the  people 
be  male  and  female,  or  male  only  ;  that  it  is  not  female  only, 
is  already  fmallj'^  determined,  but  it  is  still  a  matter  sub  jiidice, 
(before  the  bar)  whether,  in  its  political  capacity,  the  people 
should  be  of  one  sex  or  two.  God  has  evidently  made  it  two  ; 
but  would  it  not  be  advisable  for  man  to  cut  off  one  half  of 
God's  creation  from  the  lordship  of  society  ?  And  if  so,  why 
should  the  constitution  permit  a  Queen  to  reign,  and  forbid 
women  to  serve  in  any  other  capacity  than  the  domestic  ser- 
vants of  Majesty,  or  the  private  servants  of  her  Majesty's  pub- 
lic servants?  All  these  things  are  very  curious  ;  and  all  arise 
from  the  want  of  this  most  desirable  of  all  things.  Authority.} 

Pray  where  can  we  find  this  thing,' Authority  ? 

Who  is  wise  enough,  good  enough,  or  strong  enough,  to  bring 
it.  Wisdom  alone  cannot  bring  it,  for  people  cannot  apjire- 
ciate  wisdom,  unless  they  be  wise ;  goodness  cannot  liring  this 
authority,  for  people  cannot  imitate  it  unless  they  be  good  ; 
strength  cannot  bring  it,  for  it  is  a  moral  and  intellectual  agent, 
and  compulsion  is  vain  as  an  instrument  of  instruction.  It 
must  be  a  combination  of  all  the  three  ;  and  where  is  the  man 
who  has  it  ?  We  know  him  not,  and  we  suspect  we  never  shall 
know  him.  It  is  not  a  man  who  has  this  authority ;  it  is  Man, 
or  the  spirit  of  society,  and  that,  as  we  have  already  proved,  is 
God  the  Sox..  It  is  to  this  authority  that  democracy  is  blindly 
advancing,  vnth  merely  political  vision  ;  but  it  is  in  its  ecclesi- 
astical sense  only  that  we  regard  democracy  as  the  moral  yo 
vernment  of  God — a  state  of  society  to  which  the  world  must 
ultimately  attain,  when  God  shall  be  king  over  all  the  earth, 
and  there  shall  be  one  Lord,  and  his  name  one. 

Universality  is  the  highest  authority  to  which  we  can  attain. 
To  this,  therefore,  we  ought  to  aim,  both  in  Church  and  State. 
Now  this  universality  implies  faith  in  the  people — faith  in  the 
public  mind;  not  faith  in  a  mob  party — but  faith  in  the  public, 
genuinely  expressed,  without  fear,  and  without  compulsion ;  not 
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such  a  public  as  the  white  public  of  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  which  carries  by  acclamation  the  appalling  resolution 
that  "  man  is  the  legitimate  property  of  man,"  and  is  per- 
mitted to  do  so  by  the  legislative  government  of  "  the  land  of  the 
Free,"  in  whose  dominions  this  theory  of  property  is  reduced  to 
practice  ~  not  such  a  public  as  the  base  and  ignominious  elec- 
tors of  Great  Britian,  who  sell  their  opinions,  their  consciences, 
for  pieces  of  yellow  dirt,  and  then  murmur  at  the  corruptions 
which  permit  them  to  pollute  themselves.  These  are  not  the 
public,  and  even  if  they  were  the  public,  they  are  not  free. 
Neither  do  we  call  the  Clergy  the  Church,  nor  the  Establish- 
ment the  Church,  but  the  Church  is  the  moral  sense  of  the 
universal  people,  legitimately,  genuinely,  and  freely  expressed. 
To  that  we  bow  with  the  most  passive  submission,  and  regard 
this  submission  as  the  very  highest  social  virtue — faith  in  God, 
as  he  reveals  himself  in  man. 

However,  although  this  be  practical  faith  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  there  are  inferior  orders  of  faith  which  we  respect 
in  proportion  to  the  universality  of  their  authority.  Social  tes- 
timony is  strong  or  weak  in  proportion  to  its  Catholicity.  His- 
tory is  a  department  of  social  testimony.  All  history,  however, 
is  not  social.  We  believe  only  the  social  department  of  history 
confidently.  We  will  endeavour  to  explain  this  difference. 
We  believe  in  the  battle  of  Hastings — we  believe  in  the  refor- 
mation of  Luther — we  believe  in  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
These  are  social  facts  that  stamped  their  image  on  the  public 
mind,  and  left  their  memorials  behind  them  universally  ex- 
tended ;  but  the  simple  fact  of  King  William  of  Normandy 
falling  when  he  first  landed  upon  British  ground ;  or  of  Luther 
conversing  with  the  devil  in  his  retirement  at  Wartburg  ;  or  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  being  wise,  good,  or  brave  personally,  is 
not  a  social  fact,  but  a  statement  originating  in,  and  supported 
by,  individual  testimonj'  only.  It  is  from  the  want  of  this  dis- 
criminating mode  of  separating  the  two  species  of  historical 
testimony  that  the  public  mind  is  so  easily  led  astray,  either  to 
believe  too  much,  or  too  little,  according  to  the  humour  it  hap- 
pens to  possess,  or  the  party  view  of  a  subject  which  it  happens 
to  entertain.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  point  out  the  great 
leading  facts  of  social  testimony  which  have  impressed  their 
image  on  society,  and  thus  established  their  reality  by  a  proof 
which  is  equivalent  to  demonstration,  and  which  it  is  for  ever 
useless  to  deny. 

When,  therefore,  we  censure  at  times  the  apostate  spirit  of 
the  Church  for  deifying  the  literal  meaning  of  Revelation,  we 
do  not  allude  to  the  historical  department  of  the  Bible,  which, 
so  far  as  it  consists  of  social  or  universal  facts,  which  have  the 
testimony  of  a  nation  or  a  continent  for  their  reality,  we  un- 
hesitatingly receive.  The  letter  of  the  word — the  faith  and  re- 
ception of  which  we  condemn  by  the  authority  of  the  book 
itself  which  condemns  it — is  the  letter  of  prophecy  and  re- 
vealed doctrine,  not  of  sacred  history,  which  is  not  a  revelation, 
but  merely  a  social  testimony,  to  be  judged  by  the  same  rules 
of  criticism  that  we  apply  to  the  history  of  Luther,  or  of  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy.  We  should  be  very  loathe,  indeed,  to  re- 
ject the  social  testimony  of  a  nation  candidly  recorded,  regard- 
ing the  origin  and  history  of  its  political  and  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitutions ;  or  the  social  history  of  a  Church  which  has  been 
regularly  transcribed  and  tested  by  friends  and  foes  of  divers 
opinions  during  its  continuous  publication.  But  insulated  facts, 
domestic  events,  subordinate  occurrences,  we  treat  with  the  re- 
spect which  their  trifling  importance  deserves.  So  much  so, 
that  we  consider  the  mere  fact  of  Christianity  having  arisen  in 
Judea  with  a  man  who  declared  himself  a  divine  messenger, 
and  manifested  extraordinary  healing  powers,  which  he  com- 
municated to  his  disciples,  who,  with  this  power,  perambulated 
the  world,  and  established  the  Christian  fitith  in  every  civilized 
nation,  to  be  sufficient  for  social  faith  to  rest  upon,  and  we  can- 
not understand  the  pretensions  of  a  man  to  liberality  and  social 
feeling  who  rejects  the  fact ;  but  the  particular  details  of  an 
evangelist  are  subject  to  all  the  imperfections  which  attach 
themselves  to  every  report,  however  trifling  or  important,  and 
however  accurately  expressed  and  recorded.  Even  a  difference 
of  language  in  the  narrators  will  give  a  difference  of  impression 
in  the  hearer.  How  very  far  from  the  living  truth  are  all  the 
ideas  which  country  people  entertain  of  the  great  arenas  of 


public  strife  in  London,  of  parliamentary  eloquence,  and  po- 
pular ferment.  The  mass  of  the  population  in  the  metropolis 
know  nothing  at  all,  never  hear  of  many  of  those  public  asso- 
ciations and  tm;?or/an<  (!)  meetings  which  the  inhabitants  of 
provincial  districts  read  of  in  party  papers  with  the  most  ab- 
sorbing interest,  whilst  their  imaa;ination  arrays  them  in  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  revolutionary  excitement,  and  repre- 
sents the  resident  population  of  the  metropolis  as  listening  with 
ears  erect,  and  ^^•aiting  with  panting  anxiety  for  the  evolution 
of  the  plot.  An  imperfect  language,  addressed  to  an  unsocial 
and  unenlightened  imagination,  produces  sad  misconceptions, 
even  when  the  languaoe  itself  is  the  product  of  simplicity  and 
innocence,  and  when  the  imagination  has  conceived  and  recon- 
ceived  from  the  original  report,  and  begotten  its  own  miscon- 
ceptions upon  other  imaginations,  it  is  easy  to  explain  how  airy 
castles  arise  in  faith,  with  all  the  poetic  features  of  truth,  richly 
painted  for  effect,  like  the  blues  and  greens  of  Turner,  or  the 
azure  distances  of  Gastinean,  which  the  polished  fancy  declares 
to  be  likenesses  of  Nature,  but  the  cooler  judgment  asserts  to 
be  the  petted  offspring  of  fancy. 

Social  faith  is  wisdom  and  learning.  It  is  only  in  the  more 
limited  exercise  of  the  believing  principle  that  credulity  appears. 
But  this  social  faith  is,  asj'et,  confined  merely  to  a  fact,  it  can 
go  no  farther  than  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
instituted  the  Christian  Church.  All  else  is  m  vstery  because  it  is 
revelation,  and  the  conflicting  poles  of  human  opinion,  as  the 
Catholic  school  of  Oxford  declares,  must  vibrate  between  the 
two  aspects  of  every  question  of  school  theology,  "  till  it  settles 
down  into  a  fixed  centre  of  moderation  and  adjustment.'  * 
LTpon  almost  everything  respecting  Christianit}'',  except  this 
fact,  the  Church  is  divided  into  innumerable  fraements,  and 
consequently  its  universal  authority  destroj'ed.  This  fact  alone 
remains  as  a  starting  point  to  commence  de  novo.  Moreover, 
it  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  the  only  commandment 
which  Christ  gave  to  the  church,  was  social  love.  This  is  a  prac- 
tical starting  point,  a  so'.il  foundation  upon  which  to  relouild 
society.  Moreover  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  he  pro- 
mised his  spirit  to  the  church.  But  he  taught  no  doctrine. 
His  authority  upon  doctrine  is  completely  destroyed  by  eccle- 
siastical dissension.  Divines  are  endeavouring  to  reproduce 
his  doctrine  by  intellectual  discussion,  but  they  want  authority  ; 
they  are  merely  individuals,  a.:d  even  should  they  collect  mil- 
lions around  them,  these  millions  are  merely  a  section  of  the 
Church.  Doctrine  cannot  at  present  be  determined  by  autho- 
rity. Why  ?  because  the  church  is  not  nnited.  A  imited 
church  could  settle  doctrine  ;  but  a  church  can  only  be  united 
by  social  love.  Social  love,  therefore,  is  the  beginning  of  the 
new  world,  and  by  endeavouring  to  effect  this  in  society,  by  what- 
ever means,  we  are  more  activel}'  and  usefully  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  church  than  by  giving  onr  bodies  to  defend  the 
doctrines  and  quibbles  of  a  sect,  or  by  giving  our  substance  to 
pecuniary  associations  for  spreading  sectarian  Christianit}^. 

All,  then,  we  conclude,  that  social  faith  can  confidently 
affinn,  is  the  fact  of  the  institution  of  the  Church  by  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  ;  the  fact  of  the  only  commandment  of 
Christ  being  "social  love,"  and  the  fact  of  the  pro.nise  of  his 
presence  or  authority  to  his  visible  or  united  Church.  Every 
other  subject  is  indeterminable  by  private  discussion,  and  can 
only  be  referred  to  the  church  universal,  when  the  spirit  of  sec- 
tarian animosity  is  put  dovm,  and  when  there  shall  be  neither 
Catholic  nor  Protestant,  Trinitarian  nor  Unitarian,  bond  nor 
free,  Jew  nor  Greek,  but  when  all  shall  be  'one  in  social  affec- 
tion, and  intellect  shall  be  subordinate  to  the  tender  feelings 
and  the  sensitive  principle  of  the  soul.  We  shall  then  find 
truth,  for  friendship  and  love  are  the  best  reasoners.  Party 
spirit  cannot  be  enlightened ;  it  hates  the  truth ;  it  strings 
only  its  own  beads,  and  refuses  to  string  the  beads  of  other  men. 
It  is  the  social  faith  only  that  can  be  useful  to  mankind. 
The  other  species  of  faith  may  be  very  useful  for  intellectual 
exercise  ;  especially  if  that  exercise  be  performed  with  generous 
and  indulgent  feelings ;  but  to  the  social  faith  only  can  we 
look  with  hope  for  social  deliverance.  It  is  our  firm  convic- 
tion that  hope  is  vain  without  it ;   with  it  there  is  authority  of 

*  Sewell's  Thoughts  on  Subscription,  p.  26. 
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the  highest  order,  and  a  principle  of  equality  and  justice  which 
points  to  the  very  noblest  mode  of  human  association. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  men  will  turn  to  it  at  last,  and  in 
those  days  the  Shepherd  will  not  be  forgotten.  His  voice  now 
lost  amid  the  bowlings  of  political  agitation,  and  mere  intellec- 
tual theology,  liis  pages  now  scorned  by  the /ea*/;^/ worshippers 
of  an  UDlevely  personification  of  paternal  deity,  or  sneered  at 
by  the  sensualized  wanderers  of  a  homeless  and  a  hopeless 
materialism,  will  then  shed  lii^ht  upon  the  beclouded  spirit  of 
many  a  repentant  victim  of  the  two  cheerless  extremes,  into 
which  society  has  long  been  divided,  who  will  be  astonished 
to  find  that  he  who  was  once  called  a  faithless  blasphemer  by 
one,  and  a  spiritual  dreamer  by  another,  was  only,  in  his  public 
writings,  a  living  image  of  universal  paternity,  first  by  a  course 
of  offence,  showing  a  fellow  feeling  with  every  one  of  the  hu- 
man family,  and  then  summing  up  the  whole  by  a  social  view 
of  his  great  master's  mind  in  the  re-iuiion  of  that  church  which 
has  been  scattered  according  to  the  threat  pronounced,  and  will 
yet  be  gathered  according  to  the  promise  delivered. 

LECTURE  ON  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM, 

BY    DR.    ELLIOTSON, 

At  the  University  College  Hospital. 

Dr.  Elliotson  lectured,  about  three  weeks  ago,  on  some  cases, 
in  which  animal  magnetism,  or  ^lesmerism,  had  produced  what 
he  regarded  as  remarkable  effects.  The  first  case  was  one  of 
epilepsy,  occurring  in  a  girl  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  housemaid 
of  diminutive  statui-e.  She  had  been  subject  for  twelve  months 
before  her  admission,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1837,  to  attacks  of 
epilepsy,  which  occurred  about  once  a  week,  or  oftener.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  she  had  a  fall,  by  which  she  was  stunned  ; 
this  was  worthy  of  remembrance.  She  was  subject,  to  almost 
constant  headaches  in  the  morning  and  evening;  they  also  came 
on  a  short  time  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  a  fit,  and  some- 
times shooting  pains  across  the  occiput  preceded  the  fit  for  a 
few  days.  She  also  experienced  before  the  fit  came  on  a  sen- 
sation of  coldness,  which  ran  up  the  spine,  and  was  attended 
with  numbness,  which,  when  it  reached  the  head,  produced  the 
feeling  of  her  being  stunned,  and  then  she  lost  consciousness. 
The  fit  was  characterised  by  convulsions,  chiefly  of  the  face 
and  trunk ;  the  extremities  were  in  a  rigid  state,  the  hands 
clenched,  the  face  variously  contorted,  the  eyes  rolled.  This 
state  was  not  followed  by  coma,  but  with  a  restlessness  and 
sleeplessness,  and  a  severe  throbbing  pain  of  the  head,  which 
generally  continued  for  three  or  four  hours.  She  had  been 
cupped  on  the  shoulders  last  January,  and  had  leeches  applied 
to  the  temples,  and  took  some  aperient  medicine.  She  had  a 
fit  last  night ;  the  fits  usually  come  on  in  bed,  during  the  state 
intermediate  between  sleeping  and  waking.  Complained  on 
her  admission  of  headache,  and  sickness  after  food ;  tongue 
clean,  appetite  bad,  bowels  regular. 

The  peculiarity  in  this  case  consisted  in  the  fact  of  the  pa- 
tient, as  soon  as  the  convulsions  of  the  epileptic  seizure  were 
over,  subsiding  into  a  restless,  fidgetty  state,  which  lasted  three 
or  four  hours,  instead  of  falling  into  the  state  of  coma  which  is 
usual  in  this  affection.  In  the  treatment  of  the  case,  at  first, 
as  the  pulse  was  not  full,  it  was  thought  there  was  no  necessity 
for  blood-letting,  and  low  diet  was  considered  sufficiently  active 
antiphlogistic  treatment;  and  on  the  4th  of  April  quarter 
grain  doses  of  nitrate  of  silver  were  commenced,  and  given 
three  times  a-day ;  the  dose  was  increased  by  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  graduallv-,  until  she  reached  two  grain  doses  three  times 
a-day.  On  the  9th  the  report  stated  that  since  the  last  fit, 
which  occurred  on  the  6th,  she  had  suflfered  from  continual 
pain  in  the  temples,  and  indeed,  all  over  the  head,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  take  blood,  which  was  buffed  and  cupped. 
She  was  now  subject  to  similar  attacks,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary frequently  to  bleed  her;  the  pulse  was  hard  and  full.  On 
the  1 6th  of  j\Iay  she  was  bled  to  eight  ounces ;  on  the  20th  to 
eight  ounces ;  and  on  the  23rd  ten  ounces  were  taken  away. 
The  nitrate  of  silver  was  being  increased  all  this  time  gradu- 
ally. She  took  this  medicine  for  six  weeks  from  its  first  com- 
mencement ;  he  (Dr.  E.)  never  gave  it  during  a  longer  period, 
for  fear  of  discolouring  tho  skin.     On  the  27th  of  May,  the  fits 


being  as  frequent  as  before,  tliough  the  nitrate  of  silver  was 
given  in  two  grain  doses,  that  medicine  was  discontinued,  and 
the  cuprum  ammoniatum  in  quarter  of  a  grain  doses  was  com- 
menced, and  given  three  times  a-day,  the  dose  being  incre:  S3d 
b\-  a  quarter  of  a  grain  twice  a- week.  On  the  5th  of  June  she 
was  taking  one  grain  doses  of  the  medicine ;  this  produced 
sickness,  though,  as  has  been  stated,  she  bore  two  grain  doses 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  As  the  copper  produced  this  nausea, 
the  dose  was  diminished  to  three-quarters  of  a  grain  ;  and  as 
this  now,  also,  produced  sickness,  on  the  1 0th  she  took  one 
minim  of  creosote  with  each  dose  of  it,  and  this  effectually 
prevented  the  nausea,  and  the  copper  was  again  increased  to 
grain  doses.  On  the  1 6th  the  report  states,  that  there  has  been 
no  nausea  and  no  fit.  On  the  1 7th,  however,  the  nausea  re- 
turned, and  the  creosote  was  increased  to  two  minim  doses,  vrith 
the  effect  of  checking  the  sickness,  and  she  bore  the  copper 
well.  On  the  20th  the  dose  was  increased  to  one  and  a  quarter 
grains.  On  the  24th  there  had  been  no  fit,  and  there  was  no 
nausea.  Soon  after  she  began  the  copper,  which  had  not  pro- 
duced any  decided  effects,  another  agent  was  called  into  action 
in  the  cure,  and  any  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  case,  he  (Dr. 
E.)  considered  was  to  be  ascribed  to  this.  Under  this  treat- 
ment, which  he  should  shortly  speak  of  more  fully,  the  fits 
ceased  altogether,  and  instead  of  the  patient  having  con^a^l- 
sions  as  she  used  to  have,  she  was  now  seized  with  fits  of  som- 
nambulism, or,  as  it  had  been  proposed  to  call  the  state,  somno- 
vigilium,  a  much  more  appropriate  term,  and  one  which  ex- 
pressed the  condition  better,  the  patient  being  both  asleep  and 
awake,  and  walking  not  being  necessary  foa-  its  existence,  that 
s.vmptom  being  present  in  only  one  species  of  the  affection. 
All  at  once  she  would  become  perfectly  insensible,  but  her 
eyes  would  remain  v.ide  open,  but  perfectly  insensible  to  the 
effect  of  light :  pulling  her  hair  produced  no  impression  on  her. 
Her  sense  of  hearing  was  lost  to  all  ordinary  sound.  Though 
her  eyes  were  open,  yet  she  was  perfectly  blind ;  when  v'ou 
dashed  the  fingers  suddenly  towards  her  ejes,  there  was  no 
winking.  Her  tongue  was  not  tried,  but  it  is  probable  her 
sense  of  taste  was  gone.  She  had  never,  in  her  own  recollec- 
tion, had  the  sense  of  smell.  Yet  though  now  totally'  mthout 
external  sensation,  she  was  constantly  talking,  and  talked  very 
sensibly,  and  wittily  too  ;  but  from  the  great  variety  of  topics 
her  conversation  embraced,  it  amounted  to  rambling.  She  dis- 
plaj'ed,  also,  a  great  spirit  of  mimicry.  This  state  had  been 
commonly  called  somnambulism ;  somno-vigilium,  as  he  (Dr. 
E.)  had  said,  was  a  better  term,  for  this  patient  could  neither 
stand  nor  walk,  but  laid  in  bed,  dm-ing  the  attacks.  This  slate 
would  cease  as  a  fit  of  epilepsy  or  hysteria  ceases.  She  would 
become  suddenly  still,  look  wild  for  an  instaiit,  rub  her  eyes, 
be  sensible  of  e\ery  thing  around  her,  and  resume  her  natural 
character,  which  was  that  of  a  quiet,  modest  girl.  These  attacks 
were  remarkable,  both  from  the  sudden  manner  in  which  they 
came  on,  and  the  equally  sudden  manner  in  which  they  went 
off.  As  she  could  not  be  awakened  by  external  impressions 
made  on  her.  Dr.  Elliotsox  determined  on  trying  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  producing  a  strong  internal  sensation  in  her, 
and  endeavoured  to  get  her  to  believe  she  was  likely  to  fall  to 
the  ground.  For  this  purpose  she  was  lifted  from  the  bed,  and 
it  was  found  that  she  could  not  stand ;  she  was  then  supported 
under  the  arms,  and  at  first  she  felt  the  ground  slightly,  th«i 
afterwards  gradually  got  a  proper  feeling  in  her  feet,  then  by 
degrees  she  began  to  step  out,  and,  with  assistance,  at  last 
walked  firmly.  She  suddenlj'  awoke  during  the  walk,  ceased 
to  speak,  appeared  lost  for  a  moment,  then  moved  her  head, 
seemed  astonished,  and  awoke,  and  walked  to  bed  well.  She 
was  shortly  after  laid  on  her  bad  for  repose,  and  no  sooner  was 
this  done  than  she  fell  again  into  the  same  state.  In  a  moment 
she  again  became  senseless,  her  eyes  again,  though  ^vide  awake, 
lost  their  sight  entirely,  she  talked  again  in  the  same  rambling 
way,  and  was  again  as  rude  in  her  mimicry  as  before.  She  was 
again  taken  up,  and  walked  about,  and  was  instantly  restored, 
and  remained  in  her  natural  state  for  a  week.  At  the  end  of  a 
few  days  the  same  kind  of  attacks  again  came  on.  Nothing 
had  made  so  great  an  impression  on  him  (Dr.  E.)  as  to  see  the 
brain,  as  instanced  in  this  case,  completely  senseless,  and  yet 
the  mind  wandering  and  active,  in  two  or  three  moments  the 
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patient,  losinj?  all  external  sensation,  which  was  suddenly  again 
restored,  again  lost,  and  again  restored.  Some  similar  symp- 
toms were  ob.served  in  a  common  epileptic  fit,  such  as  the  per- 
son in  a  moment  becoming  perfectly  senseless,  and  as  suddenly 
becoming  sensible,  but  the  intellect,  as  in  this  case,  was  not 
active  during  the  state  of  external  insensibility.  After  a  few 
weeks  the  character  of  these  attacks  completely  changed  ;  she 
still  wandered  in  her  talk,  displayed  the  same  spirit  of  mimicry, 
sang,  whistled,  danced,  was  rude,  noisy,  laughing,  or  miserable, 
by  turns,  but  she  also  retained  in  these  attacks  all  her  external 
senses;  she  saw,  heard  and  walked  well,  and  the  power  ov;r 
the  voluntary  muscles  was  entire ;  she  was  now  in  a  state  of 
what  was  called  ecstatic  delirium ;  the  attacks  coming  on  sud- 
denly, and  as  suddenly  ceasing,  no  symptom  of  phrenitis  being 
present,  the  attacks  lasting  a  few  hours,  and  coming  and  going 
like  attacks  of  epilepsy.  There  you  might  see  her  in  the  ward 
singing,  dancing,  and  mimicing  every  individual  ;  sometimes 
swearing,  sometimes  rather  affectionate ;  then  the  attack  going 
off  as  suddenly  as  it  came  on  ;  she  seemed  lost  for  a  moment, 
then  began  to  smile,  look  pleased,  and  at  once  became  herself 
again. 

Now,  they  (the  students)  were  aware,  that  when  affections  of 
this  nature  attacked  persons  while  asleep,  and  they  were  par- 
tially awakened,  the  state  they  were  then  in  was  called  som- 
nambulism ;  but  when  the  attacks  came  on  while  the  persons 
were  a«  ake,  a'ld  they  became  half  asleep,  the  result  was  ec- 
stacy.  The  one  term  he  had  employed,  that  of  "  sleep  waking," 
applied  to  both  these  states.  Sleep  waking  was  much  more 
extraordinary  in  some  persons  than  in  others.  This  patient  re- 
collected in  one  paroxysm  what  occurred  in  former  ones,  but 
when  out  of  the  attacks  she  forgot  all  that  took  place  in  them. 
She  had  a  memory  of  circumstances  which  happened  in  the 
fits  during  the  presence  of  the  fits  only  ;  but  she  also  remem- 
bered in  the  fits  those  things  which  occurred  out  of  them. 
The  eyes  of  this  patient  converged  towards  the  nose,  one  rather 
more  so  than  the  other  ;  he  (Dr.  E.)  wished  to  know  if  she  saw 
double  ;  she  appeared  to  see  everybody,  but  her  vision  was 
much  disturbed,  for  she  never  winked  when  the  fingers  were 
pushed  suddenly  towards  the  eyes,  and  when  one  finger  was 
held  up  she  said  there  were  two ;  when  two,  that  there  were 
four;  then  she  often  said  that  people's  "  eyes  were  turning 
round."  &c.  This  double  vision  was  a  common  occurrence 
when  one  eye  converged  more  than  another,  and  arose  from  the 
adductor  muscle  on  one  side  being  drawn  aside.  When  a  watch 
was  held  to  her,  she  could  not  tell  the  minute  hand  from  the 
other,  and  it  all  appeared  confused  to  her,  though  she  seemed 
to  the  looker-on  to  have  perfect  vision.  This  sv-mptom  had 
been  remarked  in  other  similar  cases,  as  well  as  the  effect  also 
of  light  on  the  iris,  and  pushing  the  fingers  against  the  ev'es, 
whiih  produced  no  winking.  Gall  had  mentioned  a  case  similar 
to  the  present  one,  occurring  in  a  young  man  sixteen  years  old, 
who  had  extraordinary  attacks  from  time  to  time.  "  He  was 
agitated  in  bed  without  consciousness ;  his  movements  and  ges- 
tures showed  a  great  activity  of  many  internal  organs;  what- 
ever was  done  to  him  he  did  not  perceive  it.  'At  length  he 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  walked  hastily  in  the  apartment ;  his 
eyes  were  then  fixed  and  open.  He  (Dr.  Gall)  placed  different 
obstacles  in  his  wa^^  which  he  removed  with  his  hand  or  care- 
fully avoided  ;  then  he  threw  himself  suddenly  on  his  bed,  was 
agitated  there  some  time,  and  at  length  awoke  and  sat  up,  very 
much  astonished  at  the  number  of  curious  persons  who  were 
about  him."  Gall  had  also  mentioned  another  case,  which  was 
told  to  him  by  M.  Joseph  de  Roggenbach,  of  Friburg.  "  He 
told  me,"  says  Gall,  "•  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses,  that 
he  had  been  a  somnambulist  from  his  infancy.  In  this  state 
liis  tutor  had  frequently  made  him  read  ;  made  him  look  for 
places  on  the  map,  and  he  found  them  more  readily  than  when 
awake ;  his  eyes  were  alwaj's  open  and  fixed  ;  he  did  not  move 
them,  but  turned  his  whole  head  ;  many  times  they  held  him, 
but  he  felt  the  restraint,  and  endeavoured  to  liberate  himself, 
but  did  not  awake.  Sometimes  he  said  he  should  wake  if  they 
led  him  into  the  garden,  and  this  alwai/s  happened.''''  Cases  of 
this  kind  on  record,  said  Dr.  E  ,  were  endless ;  at  first  we  were 
induced  to  smile  at  them,  but  we  must  look  at  the  respectable 
authority  from  w^hence  they  came.     A  case  was  also  on  record 


of  "  a  mil'er,  who,  dreaming,  and  with  his  ev^es  open,  would  go 
into  his  mill,  enter  upon  his  usual  daily  occupation,  and  retuni 
to  bed,  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  Avithout  remembering  in  the 
morning  anything  he  had  done  in  the  night."  Professor  Up- 
ham  had  spoken  also  of  "  an  American  farmer,  who  rose  in 
iis  sleep,  went  to  his  bam,  and  threshed  out  five  bushels  of  rye 
in  the  dark,  separating  the  grain  from  the  straw  with  great 
exactness."  Dr.  Black  lock,  the  blind  poet,  on  one  occasion, 
rose  from  his  bed,  to  which  he  had  retired  at  an  early  hour, 
came  into  the  room  where  his  family  weve  assembled,  conversed 
with  them,  and  afterwards  entertained  them  with  a  pleasant 
song,  without  any  of  them  suspecting  he  was  asleep,  and  with- 
out his  retaining,  after  he  awoke,  the  least  recollection  of  what 
he  had  done;  and  Dr.  H.iycock,  professor  of  medicine  at  Ox- 
ford, would  deliver  a  good  sermon  in  his  s'.eep,  nor  could  all 
the  pulling  and  pinching  of  his  friends  prevent  him.  In  another 
case,  the  subject  who  walked  in  his  sleep,  usetl  to  tell  the 
occurrences  as  though  they  had  happened  in  a  dream.  In 
Frazer's  Magazine,  some  time  since,  a  case  of  an  American 
lady  was  recorded,  who,  durine  the  time  she  was  asleep,  would 
preach  long  sermons,  and  amazed  her  family  by  her  nocturnal 
eloquence  ;  "  and  it  was  customary,"  says  the  relater  of  the 
case,  "  at  tea  parties  in  New  York  (in  the  houses  of  medical 
practitioners),  to  put  the  lady  into  bed  in  a  room  adjacent  to 
the  drawing  room,  in  order  that  the  dilletanti  might  witness  so 
extraordinary  a  phenomenon.  We  have  been  told  by  ear-wit- 
nesses, that  her  sermons,  though  they  had  the  appearance  of 
connected  discourses,  consisted  chieflj'  of  texts  from  Scripture 
strung  together.  Some  of  these  sermons,  we  believe,  have 
been  published."  Now,  this,  said  Dr.  Elliotson,  could  take 
place  in  ordinary  sleep,  when  the  mental  faculties  were  in  a 
state  of  great  activity.  Tl.e  fragment  publijhi'd  by  Coleridge, 
under  the  title  of  "  Khubla  Khan,"  owed  its  origin  to  the  fol- 
lowing incident : — He  fell  asleep  while  reading  a  book,  just  as  he 
came  to  the  words  Khubla  Khan;  during  his  sleep  he  composed 
a  long  poem,  descriptive  of  the  palace  of  Khubla  Khan ;  and 
when  he  awoke,  he  endeavoured  to  recall  to  memory  the  poem 
composed  during  sleep  ;  he  was  uniting  it  out,  when  he  was 
disturbed  by  a  visitor,  who  completely  drove  the  tiain  of 
thoughts  out  of  his  head  ;  he  could  not  recall  it,  and  thus  he 
was  unable  to  finish  the  description  which  he  had  so  wonder- 
fully begun.  If  this  could  occur  in  common  sleep,  why  in 
diseased  sleep  might  not  cases  like  those  recorded  above  occur? 
Now,  in  sleep,  we  observe,  occasionally,  increase  of  some  of  the 
mental  powers,  while  t^here  is  a  decrease  of  others.  For  in- 
stance, the  conception  we  have  of  different  persons  we  see  in 
this  state  is  so  strong,  that  though  we  are  not  intelligent  enough 
to  see  the  absurdity  of  considering  them  present,  when  they 
may  be  either  dead  or  in  foreign  lands,  yet  they  are  so  vividly 
conceived,  that  we  cannot  overcome  the  conception  that  they 
are  present.  So,  in  sleep,  the  sensation  of  shivering,  without 
our  really  being  cold,  is  very  intense,  and  our  sensation  of 
warmth  the  same.  So,  in  common  dreaming,  there  is  a  great 
partial  excitement  in  the  brain ;  and  so,  in  deep  sleep,  or  coma, 
and  in  sleep  waking,  we  are  partially  awake  and  partially 
asleep,  some  faculties  being  less,  some  more,  than  usually  ex- 
cited. Some  persons  are  able  to  do  in  sleep  what  they  could 
not  do  when  awake,  and  poems  have  been  composed  in  this 
state  which  cou'd  not  have  been  c  mposed  had  the'r  authors 
been  awake.  We  find  numbers  of  instances  of  this  increase  of 
power  in  parjicular  faculties  during  sleep  mentioned  by  writers. 
Persons  in  their  sleep  have  often  passed  over  the  most  danger- 
ous precipices  with  perfect  safety,  though  they  could  not  have 
done  so  had  they  been  awake.  In  these  instances,  the  facts 
may  depend  on  the  faculty  or  emotion  of  fear  being  asleep, 
the  absence  of  fear  making  the  passage  sniffer  fiom  the  person 
being  steadier.  In  sleep,  however,  things  could  be  sometimes 
done  which  the  person  could  not  effect  when  awake,  and  in 
which  the  absence  or  presence  of  fear  could  have  no  effect ;  for 
example,  the  following  instance  of  increase  of  muscular  power 
during  sleep  might  be  mentioned  :  -  One  Sunday  Mr.  Dubrie, 
a  musician,  at  Bath,  attempted  in  vain  to  open  a  window  tliat 
happened  to  be  i;ailed  down  in  his  bed-room.  At  night  he 
rose  in  his  sleep,  and  made  the  attempt  successfully,  but  threw 
himself  out,  and  broke  his  leg.     Numerous  instances  of  extra- 
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ordinRry  muscular  movements,  effected  during  sleep,  and  which 
could  not  have  been  done  in  a  waking  state,  were  on  record. 
Lord  Moiiboddo  describes  a  sleep-walking  girl  in  Scotland, 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  in  her  fits,  which  began  with 
drowsiness  ending  in  "  sleep,  or  what  had  the  appearance  of 
sleep,  for  her  eyes  were  close  shut,"  would  leap  upon  stools  and 
tables  with  surprising'  agi'ity,  and  run  with  great  violence  .and 
much  faster  than  she  could  do  when  well,  b\it  always  with  a 
certjiin  destination  to  some  one  place  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  to  which  place  she  often  said,  when  she  found  the  fit  com- 
ing on  her,  that  she  was  to  go  ;  and  after  she  had  gone  to  the 
piace  of  her  destination,  if  she  did  not  there  awake,  she  came 
back  in  the  same  direction,  though  she  did  not  always  keep 
the  high  road,  but  frequently  went  a  nearer  way,  across  the 
fields,  and  though  her  road,  from  this  reason,  was  often  very 
rough,  she  never  fell,  notwithstanding  the  violence  with  which 
she  ran.  But  all  the  while  she  ran  her  eyes  were  quite  shut, 
as  her  brother  attests,  who  often  ran  with  her  to  take  care  of 
her,  and  who,  tliough  he  was  much  stronger,  older,  and  cleverer 
than  she,  was  hardly  able  to  keep  up  with  her.  Now,  it  is  not  the 
case,  that  any  particular  sense  is  always  dormant  in  this  condi- 
tion ;  tliere  is  great  variety  both  in  the  faculties  which  are 
affected,  and  in  the  amount  of  torpor.  Some  persons  seem  to 
be  insensible  to  light,  not  perceiving  a  light  when  one  is  near 
them,  however  strong,  while  they  hear  the  slightest  possible 
noise.  An  Italian  nobleman,  named  Auaustin  Forari,  was 
subject  to  sleep-waking,  and  on  one  occasion  was  watched  by 
Signer  Vigneul  Marville,  who  gave  the  folio wng  account : — 
"  Signor  Augiistin,  after  playing  at  cards,  retired  to  repose,  and 
his  servant  said  his  master  would  walk  that  night;  he  was  ly- 
ing upon  his  back,  and  sleeping  with  open  staring  eyes,  a  sure 
sign,  as  we  were  told,  that  he  would  walk  in  his  sleep.  I  felt 
his  hands,  and  found  them  extremely  cold,  and  his  pulse  beat 
so  slowly  that  his  blood  appeared  not  to  circulate.  We  played 
at  backgammon  until  the  spectacle  began.  It  was  about  mid- 
night, when  Signor  Augustin  drew  aside  the  bed-curtains  with 
violence,  and  put  on  his  clothes.  I  went  up  to  him,  and  held 
the  light  under  his  eyes.  He  took  no  notice  of  it,  although  his 
eyes  were  open  and  staring.  Before  he  put  on  his  hat  he  fas- 
tened on  his  sword-belt,  which  hung  on  the  bed-post  •,  the 
sword  had  been  removed.  He  then  went  in  and  out  of  several 
rooms,  approached  the  fire,  warmed  himself  in  an  arm  chair, 
and  went  thence  into  a  closet  where  was  his  wardrobe.  He 
sought  something  in  it,  put  all  the  things  into  disorder,  and, 
having  set  them  right  again,  locked  the  door  and  put  the  key 
into  his  pocket.  He  went  to  the  door  of  the  chamber,  opened 
it,  and  stepped  out  on  the  staircase.  When  he  came  below, 
one  of  us  made  a  noise  by  accident ;  he  appeared  frightened 
and  hastened  his  steps.  His  servant  desired  us  to  move  softly. 
and  not  to  speak,  or  he  would  become  out  of  his  mind  ;  and 
sometimes  he  ran  as  if  he  was  pursued,  if  the  least  noise  were 
made  by  those  standing  round  him.  He  went  into  a  large 
court  and  to  the  stable,  stroked  his  horse,  bridled  it,  and  looked 
for  the  saddle  to  put  on  it  ;  as  he  did  not  find  it  in  the  accus- 
tomed place,  he  appeared  confused.  He  then  mounted  his 
horse,  and  galloped  to  the  house  door  ;  he  found  this  shut ; 
dismounted,  and  knocked  several  times  at  the  door  with  a 
stone  which  he  had  picked  up.  After  many  unsuccessful  efforts 
he  remounted,  and  led  his  horse  to  the  watering  place,  which 
was  at  the  other  end  of  the  court,  let  it  drink,  tied  it  to  a  post, 
and  went  quietly  to  the  house.  Upon  hearing  a  noise  which 
the  servants  made  in  the  kitchen,  he  listened  attentively,  M'ent 
to  the  door,  and  held  his  ear  to  the  keyhole.  After  some  time 
he  went  to  the  other  side,  and  into  a  parlour  in  which  was  a 
billiard- table;  he  walked  round  it  several  times,  and  acted 
the  motions  of  a  player.  He  then  went  to  a  harpsicord.  on 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  practice,  and  played  a  few  irregular 
aire.  After  having  moved  about  for  two  hours,  he  went  to  his 
room,  and  threw  himself  on  his  bed  in  his  clothes,  and  we 
found  him  in  them  the  next  morning,  for  after  his  attacks  he 
always  s'.ept  eight  or  ten  hours.  '1  he  servants  declared  that 
they  could  put  an  end  to  the  paroxysm  only  either  by  tickling 
his  soles,  or  blowing  a  trumpet  in  his  ear." 

Now,  the  hands  of  the  person  in  this  case  were  cold,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  patient  in  the  hospital  now ;  her  pulse  was  not, 


however,  affected  as  in  the  case  of  Signor  Augustin.  Now, 
this  nobleman,  besides  the  disturbance  of  those  parts  which 
were  excited,  went  about  as  if  he  saw  well,  but  took  no  notice 
of  the  candle  being  placed  under  his  eyes.  Now,  this  could 
only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  a  part  was  sensible  at 
one  moment,  and  insensible  at  another,  he  (Dr.  E.)  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  ;  and  we  couhl  only  otherwise  say,  that  there 
was  an  extraordinary  state  of  the  organs  of  the  senses.  Now, 
in  many  cases,  though  the  eyes  were  shut,  persons  walked 
about,  and  without  running  against  objects  in  the  way.  The 
force  of  habit miuht  explain  this  in  manj'  cases;  things  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  doing  daily  we  do  easily,  and  in  sleep  the  influ- 
ence of  this  habit  woiUd  be  exerted.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, this  was  not  a  sufficient  explanation.  Perhaps  it  miiiht 
explain  some  of  the  circumstances  in  the  case  of  Signor  Augus- 
tin, but  it  would  not  explain  the  fact  of  his  taking  up  a  stone 
to  knock  at  the  door,  or  the  visits  and  walkings  in  stninge 
places  which  some  sleep-walkers  took.  Now,  in  some  of  these 
cases,  there  was  great  excitement  of  sensibility  in  regard  to 
light,  which,  when  applied  to  the  eye,  caused  great  pain.  But 
a  person  could  see  through  a  very  small  aperture ;  it  was 
astonishing  through  how  small  an  aperture  sight  would  be  car- 
ried. The  hole  made  by  the  prick  of  a  needle  in  a  piece  of 
paper  would  transmit  sight.  Perhaps  some  cases  of  persons 
seeing  when  their  eyes  appeared  shut  might  be  explained  in 
this  way,  that  their  eyelids  were  not  quite  closed.  Yet  there 
were  some  cases  recorded,  in  which  persons  had  seen  through 
opaque  bodies  ;  a  case  was  related  by  the  Archbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux, of  a  young  ecclesiastic,  who,  in  sleep,  would  rise,  go  to 
his  room,  take  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  compose  good  sermons 
— sermons,  perhaps,  as  good  as  the  Archbishop  did.  particularly 
if  he  was  old  '1  hey  knew  that  Gil  Bias  said  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  wrote  bad  sermons  in  his  old  age.  When 
this  young  ecclesiastic  had  finished  a  page,  he  would  read  it 
aloud,  and  correct  it.  Once  he  had  WTitten  ce  divin  enfant ; 
in  reading  over  the  passage  he  substituted  adorable  for  div'in  : 
but  observing  that  ce  could  not  stand  before  adorable,  he  added 
t.  The  Archbishop  held  a  piece  of  pasteboard  under  his  chin, 
to  prevent  him  from  seeing  the  paper  on  which  he  was  writintr; 
but  he  wrote  on,  not  at  all  incommoded.  The  paper  on  which 
he  was  writing  was  then  removed,  and  another  piece  substi- 
tuted ;  but»he  instantly  perceived  the  change.  He  ^vrote  pieces 
of  music  in  this  state,  with  his  eyes  closed  ;  the  words  were 
under  the  music,  and  once  were  too  la.ge,  and  not  placed  under 
the  corresponding  notes.  He  soon  perceived  the  error,  blotted 
out  the  part,  and  wrote  it  over  again  with  great  exactness.  Per- 
haps, said  Dr.  Elliotson,  you  may  pay  no  regard  to  this  and 
other  such  cases  which  are  recorded  ;  but  let  us  hear  a  case  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Abercromhie.  It  was  that  of  a  poor  girl,  who 
looked  after  cattle  at  a  farmer's,  and  slept  in  a  room  often 
occupied  by  an  itinerant  fiddler  of  great  skill,  and  addicted  to 
playing  refined  pieces  at  night :  but  his  performance  was  taken 
notice  of  by  her  as  only  a  disaareeable  noise.  She  fell  ill,  and 
was  removed  to  the  house  of  a  benevolent  lady,  whose  servant 
she  became.  Some  years  after  this  change,  she  had  fits  of 
sleep-wakins-,  in  which,  after  being  two  hours  in  bed,  she  be- 
came restless,  and  began  to  mutter,  and,  after  uttering  sounds 
precisely  like  the  tuninc  of  a  violin,  would  make  a  prelude, 
and  then  dash  off  into  elaborate  pieces  of  music,  most  clearly 
and  accurately,  and  with  the  most  delicate  modulations.  She 
sometimes  stopped,  made  the  sound  of  tuning  her  instrument, 
and  began  exactly  where  she  left  off.  After  a  year  or  two.  she 
imitated  an  old  piano  also,  which  she  was  accustomed  to  hear 
in  her  present  residence  ;  and  in  another  year  began  to  talk,  to 
descant  fluently,  most  acutely,  and  wittily,  and  with  astonish- 
ing mimicry,  and  copious  illustrations  and  imagery,  on  politi- 
cal, religious,  and  other  subjects.  For  several  years  she  was 
ignorant  of  all  around  her  in  the  paroxysms  ;  but  at  about  the 
age  of  sixteen  she  began  to  observe  those  who  were  in  her 
apartment,  and  could  tell  their  number  accurately,  though  the 
utmost  care  was  taken  to  have  the  room  darkened  ;  and  ivhen 
her  eye-lids  were  raised,  and  a  candle  was  brought  near  the 
eye,  the  pupil  seemed  insensible  to  liuht.  Now  (Dr.  Elmot- 
soN  said),  he  was  convinced  that  persons  had  such  an  increasa 
of  sensibility  in  tlie  eyes,  in  some  cases,  that  what  appeared 
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dark  to  us  was  light  to  them,  and  they  saw  well.  He  had  now 
a  patient,  who  constantly  sat  in  the  dark  ;  when  he  went  to  see 
her,  he  was  always  led  into  the  room  where  she  was,  and  led  to 
his  seat ;  she  saw  him  plainly,  but  he  could  not  see  her  for 
several  minutes,  though  he  gi'adiially  obtained  vision.  So, 
under  morbid  states,  what  is  darkness  to  most  persons  was  light 
to  them.  No  doubt  the  statement  which  had  been  given  to 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  respecting  the  case  which  he  had  recorded, 
was  correct. 

Some  persons,  however,  went  farther  than  this ;  they  stated 
that  people  in  sleejv waking,  not  only  have  seen  when  their  eyes 
have  Ijeen  closed  and  bandaged,  but  have,  also,  seen  when  a 
piece  of  pasteboard  has  been  held  before  the  eyes,  and  seen 
well,  too.  It  had  also  been  said,  that  people  saw  with  the  sur- 
face of  their  bodies,  by  placing  an  object  at  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  they  would  tell  its  colour,  &c.,  and  the  same  by  touch- 
ing it.  They  also  said  that  some  persons  perceived  tastes  of 
different  kinds  by  the  same  mode  of  trial.  They  even  went 
farther  than  this,  and  said  that  a  letter  that  had  been  wrapt  up 
carefully,  and  placed  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  had  been  read. 
We  had  cases  of  this  kind  showered  in  upon  us  from  all  quar- 
ters. From  France,  Italy,  Germany,  America,  and  Ireland. 
What  were  we  to  do  ?  One  of  these  cases  from  America  was 
not  a  hundred  years  old,  but  occiured  in  1834,  and  was  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Belden,  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences  for  that  year.  The  patient,  a  girl  sixteen  j'^ears  of  age, 
in  these  paroxysms,  saw  with  her  eyes  closed  and  most  carefully 
bandaged,  and  in  the  dark.  Sometimes  she  evidently  saw,  and 
was  directed  by  her  eyes,  for  when  the  stair-door,  which  was 
usually  left  open,  was  fastened  by  the  blade  of  a  knife  placed 
over  the  latch,  she  rushed  from  her  room  impatiently,  and  ex- 
tending her  hand  before  reaching  the  door,  seized  the  knife, 
threw  it  indignantly  upon  the  floor,  and  exclaimed,  "  AVhy  do 
you  wish  to  fasten  me  in!"  Generally  the  eyes  v.-ere  closed, 
sometimes  they  were  wide  open,  and  the  pupils  dilated.  She 
almost  iuvarialily  supposed  it  was  day,  and  when  advised  to  re- 
tire, usually  replied,  "  What!  go  to  bed  in  the  day  time?" 
When  a  light,  reflected  from  a  concave  mirror,  was  once  thrown 
upon  her  closed  eyelids,  she  exclaimed,  "  What !  do  you  wish 
to  shoot  me  through  the  eyes?"  Once,  when  she  was  writing 
out  a  song,  with  a  black  handkerchief  over  her  eyes,  a  person 
placed  a  piece  of  brown  jiaper  between  her  eyes  and  the  paper 
on  which  she  was  writing,  and  she  exclaimed,  "  Don't,  don't." 
She  played  well  at  backgammon  in  the  paroxysms,  and  con- 
quered Dr.  Butler,  an  experienced  player.  Sometimes  she 
displaj'ed  astonishing  powers  of  mimicry,  tliough  she  never  did 
so  during  the  time  she  was  awake.  She  recollected  from 
paroxysm  to  jia-roxysm  what  occurred  in  each,  but  forgot,  when 
awake,  what  had  happened  in  them,  and  would  declare  that 
she  never  played  at  backgammon,  ^c. 

So  far  as  the  cases  go,  said  Dr.  Elliotson,  the  details  in  all 
of  them  are  more  or  less  like  ours,  but  they  go  beyond  what  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  appears  that  in  this  last  case  light  must  have 
got  through  some  small  aperture  ;  we  can  scarcely  fancy  that  it 
was  not  so.  Two  cases  are  recorded  from  Boulogne,  in  which 
patients  saw  with  their  stomachs,  and  tasted  what  was  put  there. 
Whether  to  believe  these  things  or  not,  he  (Dr.  E.)  did  not 
know  but  he  was  determined  to  see  for  himself  before  he  passed 
judgment  on  any  of  them.  He  was  quits  ready  to  see  any 
case  which  might  be  shown  to  him.  Some  reporters  went  far- 
ther than  this, — they  said  that  one  patient,  besides  seeing  with 
the  stomach,  saw,  also,  with  the  elbow  ;  and  that  others  de- 
scribed the  topography  of  Paris,  though  they  had  never  been 
within  hundreds  of  miles  of  that  city.  Others,  again  talked 
strange  languages,  though  the^'  new  nothing  about  them  when 
iwake.  There  were  stranga  things  in  sleep-waking,  no  doubt, 
hut  the  knowledge  of  accidental  facts  such  as  the  topography 
of  a  strange  city,  and  the  knowledge  of  a  strange  language, 
could  not  be  credited  without  being  witnessed.  Now,  the  question 
arose,  whetlier  these  states  could  be  produced  by  means  of  art ; 
they  were  evidently  depending  on  a  diseased  state,  as  epilepsy 
was.  '1  he  girl  now  in  the  hospital  was  thrown  into  the  remark- 
able state  by  the  manipulations  wliich  had  been  called  animal 
magnetising.  The  gentleman  who  magnetised  her  would  pass 
one  or  both  hands  gently  before  her ;   fn   a  few  minutes  she 


would  stare,  move  her  eyes,  and  then  go  to  sleep.  Thi«  had 
also  occurred  in  a  large  number  of  other  instances.  Some  had 
said  the  result  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  gentle  motion  of  the 
hands,  as  that  would  sometimes,  as  was  known,  send  people 
to  sleep ;  but  it  could  not  be  in  all  cases,  as  the  effects  were 
produced  when  the  magnetiser  stood  some  distance  off,  and 
sometimes  even  by  one  or  twa  movements.  The  same  thing 
also  occurred  in  some  cases  when  the  movements  were  made 
behind  person's  backs.  A  parrot  of  his  (Dr.  E)  had  l)een  sent 
to  sleep  by  a  few  strokes  down  the  back,  in  the  morning,  a  time 
during  which  it  was  never  used  to  sleep.  Many  persons,  again, 
entirely  resisted  the  influence  of  the  magnetising.  He  had  re- 
sisted its  influence,  as  also  had  many  gentlemen  who  had  sat  to 
be  operated  on.  Besides  the  effect  being  produced  in  some  per- 
sons when  at  a  great  distance,  and  in  others  by  one  or  two 
movements,  the  sleej)  was  sometimes  most  interse.  He  thought 
the  manipulation  had  greater  influence  than  had  before  been 
imagined.  Now,  he  liad  read  of  all  these  things  many  years 
ago,  and  felt  anxious  to  know  something  more  about  them.  In 
lii"29  Mr.  Chenevix,  who  had  been  in  Paris,  and  practised  Mes- 
merism to  some  extent,  was  willing  to  show  him  the  effect  of  it. 
He  (Dr.  E.)  took  him  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  to  try  its  effects 
on  some  nervous  patients,  in  whose  cases  it  is  said  to  do  most 
good.  He  (Dr.  E.)  was  not  satisfied  with  its  eft'ects  on  any  but 
one  patient,  and  in  that  instance  the  results  were  so  extraordi- 
nary, that  he  felt  convinced  that  it  was  a  subject  not  altogether 
to  be  laughed  at.  The  patient  was  an  ignorant  Irish  girl,  who 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  gentleman.  She  was  brought 
into  a  private  room,  and  the  manipulation  commenced  ;  in  a 
minute  or  two  she  begged  he  would  not  go  on,  as  she  said  it  pro- 
duced great  weakness  in  her,  and  a  pain  in  the  abdomen.  This 
pain  went  off  when  a  transverse  motion  was  made  over  the  part. 
He  (Dr.  E.)  did  not  infer  much  from  this,  for  he  thought  this 
effect  might  be  merely  imagirary,  but  when  the  manipulator  sud- 
denly darted  his  open  hand  upon  her  arm,  and  she  suddenly  lost 
the  power  of  it,  which  was  again  as  suddenly  restored  by  a  few 
transverse  motions  ■,  and  when  he  showed  the  same  effects  on 
the  otlier  arm,  and  also  on  the  leg,  and  produced  the  same 
results  when  the  girl's  eyes  had  been  closed,  he  (Dr.  E.)  began 
to  be  staggered.  On  one  one  occasion,  too,  while  she  was  in 
this  state,  the  operator  placed  a  very  small  piece  of  paper  on 
one  of  her  feet,  and  then  she  could  not  raise  that  foot,  but  after 
a  few  transverse  motions  had  been  made  she  raised  it  easily. 
This  occurred  again  and  again.  He  was  satisfied  there  was  no 
deception  there.  He  was  astonished  at  the  effects,  and  when 
asked  if  he  was  satisfied,  he  did  not  say  at  first  either  yes  or  no  ; 
he  was  almost  ashamed  to  say  that  he  was  not.  On  first  seeing 
a  thing  of  the  kind,  he  thought  it  excusable  for  any  one  to 
suppose  there  was  collusion,  and  disbelieve  the  effects  altogether. 
He  had  published  an  account  of  those  experiments  in  the  "  Lon- 
don Medical  and  Physical  Journal,"  for  1829.  He  was  fully 
saUsfied  that  there  was  something  more  than  imagination  in 
these  things,  but  he  had  had  no  opportunity  or  time  to  carry  on 
the  investigation,  till  he  heard  of  Baron  Dupotet  being  in  Lon- 
don, who  had  magnetised  for  twenty  years,  and  some  of  whose 
works  on  magnetism  he  (Dr.  E.)  had  read.  He  Weas  determined 
to  ask  him  to  afford  his  assistance.  The  results  of  the  experi- 
ments had  been  the  following  :^Generally  speaking,  it  took  no 
effect  on  male  subjects,  or  if  it  did  it  was  very  slight,  consisting  of 
slight  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  a  feeling  of  fidlness,  and  gasp- 
ing, or  catching  of  the  breath, — in  many  cases  not  even  as  much 
effect  as  this.  These  effects  were  not,  however,  imaginary  ;  he 
(Dr.  E.)  had  felt  them,  and  he  had  expected  rather  to  go  to 
sleep,  if  there  had  been  any  effect.  Some,  however,  went  to 
sleep,  who  had  made  up  their  minds  that  no  effect  could  be 
produced,  and  had  determined  to  resist  it  if  possible.  A  great 
number  of  female  patients  had  been  sent  to  sleep,  and  so  had 
one  male  epileptic  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes,  not  longer  ;  he 
was,  however,  decidedly  asleep.  This  effect  was  all  that  was 
produced  in  him,  and  this  did  not  always  occur.  The  experi- 
ments had  been  tried  on  three  girls,  one  of  them  epileptic,  and 
two  of  them  hysterical.  In  the  first  c.ise  the  girl  was  sent  into  a 
state  of  decided  coma ;  she  had  no  sensation  ;  she  was  pricked 
^vith  pins,  and  suffered  no  p.ain  ;  she  did  not  feel  Mhen  her  hair 
A^as  pulled.     During  the  time  the  influence  lasted  she  kept 
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rolling  her  eyes,  or  moving  her  lower  lip  up  anddo^^^l;  wlienthe 
eyes  |i'ere  still  the  lip  moved,  and  vice  versa.  Nothing  but 
coma  was  produced  in  thi.  case,  but  she  could  not  open  her 
eyes  bj'  herself,  nor  by  transverse  movements  across  them,  ex- 
cept these  movements  were  made  by  the  magiietiser  himself,  as 
no  one  else  in  performintf  this  manipulation  succeeded.  This 
was  tried  ri'peatedly,  and  found  always  to  be  the  case,  while 
the  magnetiser  succeeded  instantly. 

With  regard  to  the  patient  he  first  mentioned,  the  effects 
were  most  decided  ;  she  did  not  fall  into  the  ecstasy  directly 
after  she  was  magnetised,  but  the  change  in  the  fits  came  on 
after  she  had  been  magnetised  several  times.  Hence  it  was  not 
an  immediate  effect  of  the  process,  though  it  had  been  produced 
by  it.  The  paroxyisms  were,  however,  decidedly  put  an  end  to 
by  magnetism.  She  would  sit  during  the  manipulations,  and 
talk  as  ramblingly  as  possible,  and  be  exceedingly  abusive,  then 
all  at  once  she  would  stare  about  her,  close  her  ej'es  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  be  quite  well  again.  Now  she  was  brought  out  of  the 
attacks  so  repeatedly  and  so  decidedly,  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  magnetism  produced  the  eft'ects.  There  was  no 
imagination  acting  here,  as  they  had  seen  her  when  she  sat 
down,  restless  and  abusive,  not  knowing  that  she  was  to  be 
brought  to  herself;  indeed,  not  knowing  that  she  was  not  herself. 
She  only  came  out  of  the  f  ts  once  or  twice  without  magnetism, 
but  was  brought  out  of  them  three- fourths  of  the  times  by  that 
agenc.y,  when  it  was  employed,  and  she  had  never,  he  believed, 
been  brought  out  of  the  ecstatic  delirium  without  it.  Many 
persons  had  been  convinced  of  the  effects  of  magnetism  by  this 
case,  who  had  not  believed  in  it  when  only  sleep  was  produced. 
There  was  no  collusion,  he  felt  convinced,  in  this  case.  Another 
patient,  a  girl,  had  been  sent  into  a  state  of  coma  by  means  of 
magnetism  ;  no  pricking  with  pins,  or  pulling  of  her  hair,  would 
bring  her  out  of  that  state.  There  was,  therefore,  no  doubt  that 
a  coma,  similar  to  that  of  epilepsy,  could  be  produced  by  mag- 
netism. Her  jaw  was  so  fixed  that  it  could  not  be  drawn  do«-n 
by  the  force  of  the  hand,  but  when  a  few  transverse  motions 
were  made  over  it,  it  gave  way  directly.  This  girl  could  not 
open  her  eyes  until  they  had  been  magnetised.  There  was  no 
deception  practised  in  these  things.  Baron  Dupotet  said  he 
would  open  one  sense  while  the  others  remained  shut.  He 
placed  his  finger  in  one  of  her  ears  and  she  heard  slightly  at  first ; 
she  then  began  to  hear  better,  and  gradually  got  to  the  full 
sense  of  hearing,  and  answered  questions  ;  and  the  last  time  not 
only  spoke,  but  fell  into  a  violent  rage,  and  shook  an  indi\  idual 
who  had  offended  her,  with  great  force  ;  she  sat  down  looking 
the  picture  of  rage,  her  lips  white,  and  she  trembling  all  over 
with  passion.  She  was  awoke  by  a  few  transverse  motions  over 
the  eyes,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  had  occurred  during  the 
state  of  insensibility. 

Now,  so  far  as  these  facts  had  gone,  that  is,  those  that  had 
come  under  his  own  notice,  he  (Dr  E.)  believed  in  what  he 
should  call  Mesmerism,  for  Mesmer  might  be  considered  the 
second  founder  of  the/system.  He  (Dr.  E.)  was  never  ashamed 
to  declare  what  he  believed  ;  he  had  little  respect  for  authority 
when  he  saw  facts  like  those  he  had  observed  in  the  cases  mani- 
pulated on  by  Baron  Dupotet ;  he  must  believe  them.  The 
whole  profession  might  laugh,  but  he  must  believe  that  there 
was  a  peculiar  power  which  gave  rise  to  the  phenomena  which 
he  had  observed,  and  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  known  or  ap- 
preciated. They_  were  not  however,  without  the  authority  of 
great  men,  as  believers  in  Mesmerism.  Laplace,  the  great  ma- 
thematician, second  only  to  Newton,  thus  expresses  himself 
concerning  it ; — "  Of  all  the  instruments  which  we  can  empiov, 
in  order  to  enable  us  to  discover  the  imperceptible  agents  of 
nature,  the  nerves  are  the  most  sensible  ;  especially  when  their 
sensibility  is  exalted  by  particular  causes.  It  is  by  means  of 
them  we  have  discovered  the  slight  electricity  which  is  developed 
by  the  contact  of  two  heterogeneous  metals.  The  singular  phe- 
nomena which  result  from  the  extreme  sensibility  in  the  nerves 
of  particular  individuals,  have  given  birth  to  the  various  opinions 
relative  to  the  existence  of  a  new  agent,  which  has  been  denomi- 
nated animal  magnetism,  to  the  action  of  the  common  magnetism, 
to  the  action  of  the  mineral  magnetism,  and  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun  and  moon  in  some  nervous  affections  •,  and,  lastly,  to 
the  impressions  which  may  be  experienced  from  the  proximity 


of  the  metals,  or  of  running  water.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  action  of  these  causes  is  very  feeble,  and  may  he  easily 
disturbed  by  accidental  circumstances ;  but  because  in  some 
cases  it  has  not  been  manifested  at  all,  we  are  not  to  conclude 
it  has  no  existence  ;  and  we  are  so  far  from  being  acquainted 
with  all  the  agents  of  nature,  and  their  different  modes  of  action, 
that  it  would  be  quite  unphilosophical  to  deny  the  existence  of 
the  phenomena,  merely  because  they  are  inexplicable  in  the 
present  state  of  our  Knowledge."  C'uvier,  also,  fully  admits 
animal  ma5netism.  "  We  must  confess,"'  says  he,  "■  that  it  is 
very  difhcult  in  the  experiments,  which  have  for  their  object 
the  action  that  the  nervous  system  of  two  different  individuals 
can  exercise  one  upon  the  other,  to  distinguish  the  effect  of  the 
individual  upon  whom  the  experiment  is  tried,  from  the  physi- 
cal results  produced  by  the  person  who  acts  for  him.  The  effects 
however,  on  persons  ignorant  of  the  agencj-,  and  upon  individu- 
als whom  the  operation  itself  has  deprived  of  consciousness,  and 
these  other  animals  preseat,  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt,  that  the 
proximity  of  two  animated  bodies  in  certain  positions,  combined 
with  certain  movements,  have  a  real  effect,  independently  of  all 
participation  of  the  fancy.  It  appears  also,  clearly,  that  these 
effects  arise  from  some  nervous  connection  which  is  established 
between  the  nervous  systems."  With  the  authority  of  two 
such  individuals,  said  Dr.  Elliotson,  one  of  them  a  profound 
mathematician,  the  other  a  distinguished  naturalist,  there  could 
be  no  disgrace  in  taking  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  effects  of 
Mesmerism  ;  not,  of  course,  going  to  anything  supernatural,  but 
only  as  to  its  production  of  such  effects  as  we  observed  in  other 
cases,  such  as  sleep,  coma,  sleep-wakin?,  loss  of  power  and  sen- 
sation in  the  limbs,  &c. ;  these  we  often  saw.  So,  also,  we  had 
seen  persons  who  appeared  to  be  asleep,  but  who  were  sensil)le 
to  external  objects  ;  and  again,  we  saw  some  faculties  possessing 
extraordinary  sensibillity,  while  others  were  more  obtuse  than 
natural.  This  was  the  extent  to  which  the  inquiry  would  be 
carried. — The  Lancet. 


THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST'S  APOLOGY. 

I  HAVE  heard  from  several  quarters  that  my  dialogues  have 
by  some  been  reckoned  unintelligible,  and  by  others  accounted 
mere  verbal  disputations.  For  this  reason  I  have  deemed  it 
expedient  to  take  a  review  of  all  my  dialogues,  showing  the 
purpose  of  each,  that  I  may  thereby  assist  those  who  reafli/  do 
not  understand  them ;  and  show  to  those  who  call  them  merely 
verbal  disputarions,  how  much  they  are  in  the  WToni^. 

There  are,  however,  certain  of  my  readers  who  not  only  un- 
derstand these  dialogues,  but  extract  from  them  a  profound 
meaning  which  was  never  in  the  mind  of  their  author.  I  da 
not  mean  that  they  have  perverted  my  meaning,  but  they  have 
penetrated  the  scanty  surface  spread  by  me  (and  which  I  was 
not  aware  concealed  anything),  and  held  up  to  my  eyes  a  store 
of  rich  and  mysterious  treasure.  This  party  has  my  sincere 
and  heartfelt  thanks ;  its  members  have  been  the  most  con- 
stant readers  of  my  papers,  and  have  taken  the  greatest  pains 
to  communicate  to  me  their  own  profound  and  original  thoughts. 
They  are  but  little  known  to  the  common  pursuers  of  what  is 
now  called  philosophy,  but  they  are  the  honourable  successors 
of  the  "  salt  of  the  earth,"  as  manifested  at  different  times, 
and  on  different  occasions,  and  though  heaven  and  earth  (i.  e. 
lip-religions  and  worldly  pursuits)  pass  away,  they  shall  not 
pass  away. 

To  this  class  of  readers  I  hare  to  make  an  apology  for  my 
apology,  for  explaining  that  which  they  already  understand ; 
but  I  hope  they  will  find  some  use  in  my  sumniarj',  as  present- 
ing the  contents  of  the  whole  of  my  dialogues  to  one  glance, 
and  thereby  rendering  reference  easy. 

Dialogues  I.,  IL,  III.,  are  occupied  with  the  enquiry  whe- 
ther there  is  to  be  found  anything  corresponding  to  the  word 
"  one.''  Every  word  is  symbolical  of  a  conception  or  an  idea, 
and  hence  our  inquiry  is  not  directed  to  the  etymological 
meaning  of  the  word  "  one  ;"  but  we  seek  for  an  idea  to  which 
the  word  "  one"  may  be  applied,  or  whether  it  be  void  of  sig- 
nification altogether.  It  is  not  respecting  the  mere  use  of  a 
word  that  we  inquire,  but  about  the  being,  or  non-being  of  an 
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idea  or  a  phenomenon.  We  take  a  lump  of  wood,  and  find  that 
it  is  a  one  ;  we  now  ask  ourselves  in  what  consists  its  oneness 
when  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  "many;"  and  if  we  are  answered 
that  a  "  one"  is  but  a  "  many"  united,  we  must  still  remain 
unsatisfied  ;  since,  if  we  ask  what  is  a  "  many,"—  the  answer 
will  be  a  multiplicity  of  "  ones  "  Hence  we  proceeded  to 
loOiC  after  a  fundamental  one,  which  should  lie  at  the  basis  of 
the  many,  but  not  be  itself  resolvable.  A  mere  self-subsistinR, 
indivisible  one,  was,  as  we  discovered,  not  to  be  found  in  the 
sensible  world,  and  on  enquiry  further,  we  found  that  such  a 
thing  was  impossible,  as  involving  a  contradiction  in  se.  Hav- 
ing thus  decided  that  a  self-subsisting,  indivisible  "  one  "  was 
not  to  be  found,  we  turned  our  attention  again  to  the  piece  of 
wood,  and  asked  in  what  its  oneness  consisted.  We  admitted 
that  it  was  a  one  and  a  many  ;  but  how  was  it  even  such  a 
'•  one"  as  it  was?  The  answer  was — on  account  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  many  the  union  constituted  the  one.  We  then 
discovered  that  the  union  consisted  not  in  any  physical  power. 
We  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion — an  union  makes  a  one  of  a 
many;  the  question  that  remained  was  — What  is  the  uniter  .' 
what  is  the  bond  that  makes  one  bundle  of  the  many'?  That 
some  superficial  readers,  finding  I  was  searching  for  an  ade- 
quate idea  corresponding  to  the  word  "  one,"  should,  on  a  pass- 
ing glance,  call  the  discussion  in  the  first  three  dialogues  merely 
verbal,  I  am  not  surprised.  But  why  they  should  say  the 
sime  of  the  subsequent  dialogues,  where  the  use  of  words  was 
scarcely  hinted  at,  I  am  at  a  loss  even  to  imagine. 

Dialogue  IV.,  contained  a  hint  that  "oneness"  came  rather 
from  the  percipient  than  the  thing  perceived.  It  showed  that 
anything  short  of  the  whole  universe,  being  merely  a  portion  of 
a  larger  mass,  an  active  being,  a  ])ercipient,  was  necessary  to 
draw  the  line  which  should  separate  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
mass,  and  constitute  it  a  distinct  one  portion. 

Dialogue  V.  illustrated  this  subject  by  the  diagram  of  a 
straight  line,  and  then  described  the  process  of  apprehension, 
viz.  that  first  the  imaging-power  [Einbildunc/skraft)  went  on 
"■  dot,  dot,"  along  the  line  which  shoidd  cut  the  portion  from 
the  rest  of  the  mass,  and  that  afterwards  the  understanding 
stopping  its  progress,  declared  that  so  much  and  no  more  of 
what  it  had  added  up  should  form  one  object.  This  was  illus- 
trated by  a  familiar  example  of  counting  halfpence. 

Dialogue  VI. — In  this  a  doubt  was  started  whether  it  was 
light  to  consider  undivided  bodies  as  composed  of  smaller  par- 
ticles, and  whether  the  whole  might  not  exist  prior  to  the  parts 
whicli  arose  from  actual  division.  The  Malerialist  then  thinks, 
that  though  a  percipient  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  portion  of 
the  universe,  the  universe  itself  may  be  a  owe,  not  composed  of, 
but  merely  resolvable  into  particles,  and  consequently  inde- 
pendent of  a  percipient. 

Dialogues  VII.  and  VIII.  are  a  familiar  exposition  of  part 
of  the  doctrines  of  Kanfs  Crit'ih  der  reinen  Vernunft.  "  Uni- 
verse," meaning  tlie  sum  total  of  sensible  objects,  is  considered 
as  without  a  meaning  for  us.  It  must  either  be  infinite  or 
finite.  If  infinite,  as  apprehension  is  successive,  it  would  re- 
quire an  infinite  time  to  apprehend,  and  hence  its  apprehension 
is  impossible.  If  finite,  it  must  be  bounded  by  something,  and 
as  the  bound  of  a  corporeal  thing  is  an'  ther  corporeal  thing,  of 
cov.rse  it  will  not  be  the  whole  imiverse.  Hence  the  word  uni- 
verse is  wthout  meaning  to  the  mere  understanding  ;  unless, 
indeed,  we  give  it  the  mere  negative  meaning  of  that  which  re- 
mains after  a  portion  is  grasped  by  the  understanding,  and 
which,  together  with  that  portion,  is  looked  upon  by  some 
power  as  always  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  portion. 

Dialogues  IX.  and  X.  show  that  the  imaging-power,  in  pro- 
ducing a  finite  body,  or  phenomenon,  has  already  passed  the 
bounds  of  such  body  ;  that  hence  the  imaging-power  was  al- 
ways in  advance  of  the  understanding  or  bound-setter.  It  was 
discovered  that  there  was  something  present  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  was  not  grasped  by  the  understanding  ;  that  there 
was  a  something  which  seemed  an  object  and  a  non-object  at 
t'le  same  time.  That  there  was  a  faculty  beyond  the  imder- 
standing,  apparently  in  opposition  to  the  understanding,  and 
yet  without  which  the  understanding  could  not  perform  its  func- 
tions. This  part  I  endeavoured  to  render  clear  by  a  diagram, 
and  to  e5iplain  it  more  clearly  is  out  of  my  power.     I   doubt 


not,  that  to  some  of  my  readers  these  two  dialogues  were 
exceedingly  difficult.  The  object  of  them  can  only  be  seen 
from  a  peculiar  point  of  view,  and  that  unless  that  particu'ar 
point  be  gained  all  investigation  is  useless.  All  the  dialogues 
but  these  two  are,  I  conceive,  so  easy  that  a  child  might  under- 
stand them  with  attention. 

It  will  now,  I  hope,  be  seen  from  this  short  survey,  th.at  m3- 
object  has  not  been  to  dispute  about  the  mere  meaning  of 
words ;  but  rather  that  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  higher  faculty  than  the  understanding  ;  that  the  great 
mathematicians,  chemists,  geologists,  &c.,  if  they  pursue  nothing 
higher  than  their  sciences,  are  but  unworthy  representations  of 
humanity,  as  they  merely  cultivate  those  things  that  can  be 
grasped  by  the  understanding,  instead  of  inquiring  whence  the 
imderstanding  itself  proceeds,  while  all  the  while  the  fact  that 
they  are  in  possession  of  higher  faculties  is  staring  them  fiill  in 
the  face.  "  The  light  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness 
comprehendeth  it  not."  "  Ah  !"  cries  somebody,  "  that  verse 
only  refers  to  the  rejection  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  Jews." 
My  good  friend,  it  is  not  till  some  verses  below  that  we  learn 
that  "  the  word  was  made  flesh;"  it  shone  in  darkness  from 
the  beginning.  The  Transcende.vtalist. 

N.B.  I  hope  to  continue  my  dialogues  next  week. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Lecture  on  Animal  Magnetism,  which  cccii  ies  wore 
space  than  we  expected,  has  obliged  us  to  defer  till  next  week 
our  Correspondents''  letters.  Having  entered  so  minutely  into 
the  subject  of  Magnetism,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Shepherd, 
we  were  anxious  to  give  the  lecture  entire,  as  published  in  the 
Lancet.  Much  of  the  professional  portion  of  it  mag  be  unin- 
teresting to  the  readers  of  the  Shepherd,  but  ample  compensa- 
tion will  be  made  by  the  remainder,  which  is  pecitliarly  inte- 
resting. We  have  the  same  opinion  of  Animal  Magnetism 
that  we  have  of  Phrenology,  viz.  that  it  is  an  incipient  science, 
which  is  only  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  ignorance  and  extrava- 
gance of  its  over-enthusiastic  disciples. 

Aquatinta. — Our  Fair  Correspondent  will  derive  much  satis- 
faction, as  well  as  ijistruction,  from  Porphyry^s  Treatise  on 
A  nimal  Food,  where  total  abstinence  is  recommended,  in  a  most 
elegant  and  fascinating  style  of  language.  The  work  is 
translated  into  English  by  Taylor,  the  celebrated  Greek  scholar. 
There  is  also  an  interesting  scientific  discourse  on  the  subject, 
by  Professor  Donovan,  in  Lardner''s  Cabinet  Cyclopedia, 
Domestic  Economy,  vol.  2,  where  plenty  of  minute  arguments 
on  both  sides  may  be  found.  True,  Nature  teaches  both  good 
and  evil,  and,  therefore,  in  one  sense,  the  voice  of  Nature  is  not 
a  criterion  of  good ;  the  judgment  must  decide  ;  but  whenever 
the  voice  of  Nature  is  absolute,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  evil 
it  occasions  is  not  absolute,  but  only  relative  evil.  If  it  be  an 
absolute  law  of  Nature  that  animal  food  be  eaten,  it  is  more 
merciful  to  eat  than  to  abstain — if  not,  then  it  is  donbifnl. 

P.  T.  S. — Mr.  Smith  will  give  a  copy  of  the  frrst  and  second 
xnlumesof  the  Shepherd,  (gratis)  to  any  Mechaniv''s  Library, 
or  Institution,  that  applies  for  it,  through  the  Secretary,  or  any 
respectable  referee  in  the  metropolis.  As,  however,  he  himself 
will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  binding,  he  hopes  to  be  relieved 
from  the  expense  of  postage.  The  same  pax-ties  will  also  re- 
ceive the  third  volume,  when  it  is  completed. 
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THE  CATHOLIC   AND   THE   PROTESTANT  PRIN- 
CIPLE COMPARED. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Kings,  the  men  of  Rome ! 

And  ever  since,  and  now,  fair  Italj, 

Thoii  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 

Of  all  Art  j-ields,  and  Nature  can  decree. 

Even  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee  ? 

Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 

More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility. 

Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm,  which  cannot  be  defaced. 

Byron. 

The  characteristic  distinction  between  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  principle  is  this,  that  the  Catholic  maintains  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  Church,  and  the  Protestant  claims  the 
privilege,  and  maintains  the  authority,  of  private  judgment. 

A  perfect  social  union  would  necessarily  reconcile  both  spe- 
cies of  authority ;  but,  as  perfection  is  beyond  the  hope  of 
created  beings,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  inquire  into  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  the  two  sj'stems. 

It  is  clear  enough,  from  the  very  terms  of  tlie  two  expres- 
sions, "  public  opinion,"  and  "  private  opinion,"  that  the 
Catholic  doctrine  has  a  greater  tendency  to  unity  than  the 
Protestant.  Were  every  man  who  seeks  truth  privately,  certain 
of  finding  it,  and  of  finding  it  also  in  such  a  way  as  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  truth  as  his  neighbour  lias  found  it,  there  would 
be  no  difference  between  public  and  private  opinion.  But  it  is 
a  law  of  our  nature,  that  private  individuals  shall  only  discover 
truth  partially,  and,  therefore,  public  opinion  being  the  aggre- 
gate of  private,  is  considered  superior  on  all  questions  of  a 
moral  nature,  on  which  individual  experience  is  equally  di- 
vided. 

In  a  former  article  on  this  subject,  we  expressed  ourselves  in 
such  a  manner,  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  faith  and 
obeilience  to  the  voice  of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  united  Church, 
that,  in  this  Protestant  land,  where  people  are  necessarilj'  pre- 
cluded from  hearing  Catholic  ideas  expressed,  we  were  accused 
of  teaching  Atheism  under  the  guise  of  Catholicity  !  Whj-  ? 
Because,  instead  of  recommending  men  and  women  to  seek 
God  for  themselves,  we  enforced  the  necessity  of  social  union 
to  determine,  finally,  all  questions  relative  to  practical  religion ; 
thus  recommending  men  and  women  not  to  follow  individual 
vagaries,  and  sectarian  peculiarities,  but  to  endeavour  to  or- 
ganize society  into  such  a  united  form,  that  individual  will  and 
authority,  on  all  moral  and  religious  questions,  would  be  en- 
tirely lost  in  the  absorbing  influence  of  public  opinion. 

Mr.  Owen  has,  in  our  opinion,  laid  down  the  outward  fomr  in 
which  this  visible  Church  might  be  organized.  Plato,  Sir  Thomas 
3Iore,  and  others,  have  also  done  the  same.  We  do  not  mean  to 
propose  any  particular  plan  of  our  own,  because  we  do  not  con- 
sider ourselves  at  present  vested  with  any  Catholic  authority 
for  inventing  modes  of  moral  association.  We  only  refer  the 
reader  to  these,  as  models  to  assist  his  imagination,  in  forming 
a  conception  of  what  we  mean ;  with  this  specific  exception, 
that  these  plans  above  mentioned  want  the  Catholic  idea  of  a 
supreme  head,  as  the  risible  representative  of  God  upon  earth. 


This  the  old  Catholic  Cliurch  possesses;  but  the  Catholic 
Church  is  deficient  in  a  point  of  immense  importance,  which 
these  others  have  appropriated,  namely,  the  universal  sove- 
reignty, which  includes  every  member  of  the  Clnirch  as  an 
active  and  ruling  member  of  the  body  politic. 

It  is  a  most  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  the  present  state  of 
society',  that  there  is  a  party  within  it  which  is  moving  forward 
in  advance  of  another  party,  by  means  which  necessarily  de- 
press and  retard  the  progress  of  that  party  which  they  excel. 
The  loAver  classes  of  modem  civilization  are  repelled  Ijackwards 
by  the  same  power  which  propels  the  higher  classes  forwards, 
and  the  jealousy  that  subsists  between  the  two  is  such,  that  that 
which  is  adopted  by  the  lower,  becomes  immediately  contempti- 
ble to  the  higher,  and  the  two  poles  react  upon  each  other  in 
such  a  way,  that  if  the  lower  classes  become  infidels,  the  higher 
classes  profess  to  be  religious,  and  vice  versa. 

■With  this  polar  re-action  progi-ess  is,  notwithstanding,  stiil 
taking  place.  Society  is  advancing,  but  it  is  advancing  by  an- 
tipathy, or  dissent,  instead  of  sympathj-.  Could  this  progress 
not  l)e  can-ied  on  by  sympathy  ])etter  than  by  antipathy  ?  At 
present  the  power  belongs  to  one  party  only,  and  jealousy  is 
aroused  in  both.  Did  the  p  >wer  belong  to  both  parties  equally, 
love  or  sympathy  would  be  created  between  both.  Progress 
then  would  not  only  not  be  retarded,  but  wonderfully  ac- 
celerated, because  jealousy  being  removed  on  the  part  of  the 
less  advanced,  and  no  sinister  or  selfish  object  being  contem- 
plated, or  even  attainable,  on  the  part  of  the  more  advanced,  the 
experience  of  the  wise,  and  the  benevolence  of  the  good,  would 
tlien  have  free  scope  for  action,  which  is  im2'>ossible  at  present. 
The  voice  of  wisdom  is  now  drownied  in  the  jealousv-  of  poverty 
or  party  spirit,  and  the  whispers  of  1)enevoience  are  mistaken 
for  the  snares  and  the  tricks  of  selfish  policy.  Wisdom  would 
then  have  authority,  virtue  would  then  have  authority,  autho- 
rity sanctioned  by  the  public  sense,  which,  when  delivered 
from  the  obscuring  mists  of  suspicion  is  always  capable  of  dis- 
cerning the  difference  between  wisdom  and  folly,  virtue  and 
vice.  Oppression  begets  jealousy,  jealously  begets  prejudice, 
and  prejudice  is  obstinacv'  and  irrationality.  We  may  trace 
all  the  moral  evils  of  society  to  the  perverting  inflaeuce  of  a 
stupid  system  of  social  government,  and  distri'ijution  of  power 
and  wealtli.  A  great  proportion  of  what  is  generally  attributed 
to  original  sin  is  occasioned  by  this  only. 

In  such  a  social  organization  it  is  evident  that  private  opinion 
would  hold  a  subordinate  place,  without  being  suppressed  or 
even  fettered.  It  would  feel  its  inferiority  ;  but  believing  it 
to  be  jjossible  always  to  improve  the  human  mind,  and  the 
forms  of  social  intercourse,  it  would  still  continue  to  discuss  the 
propriety  of  changing  them.  There  would,  hovvever,  he  this  de- 
cided difference  between  such  discussions  in  a  Catholic  or  social 
system,  and  those  under  a  system  such  as  v>-e  now  rex)ine  in, 
that  the  former  would  be  carried  on  vrith  great  temperance, 
mildness,  and  patience,  without  any  vicious  excitement  of  jea- 
lousy, or  any  lieavings  of  passion  on  account  of  oppression  or 
political  extortion,  and  the  ear  of  every  listener  would  be  open 
to  conviction,  by  being  solely  occupied  with  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  the  question,  and  totally  unbiassed  b^-  any  personal  suspi- 
cions or  party  animosities.     Or  should  such  a  thing  as  partj- 
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spirit  arise  to  a  certain  extent,  as  it  most  probably  would,  it 
would  be  a  spirit  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  character,  en- 
tirely disconnected  with  the  corrupting  influence  of  private  or 
selfish  interests,  such  rs  those  which  now  gnaw  the  root  of  all 
social  morality,  and  all  public  virtue. 

Such  a  system  is  what  we  call  a  Catholic  system,  in  which 
the  voice  of  the  Church*  is  supreme,  and  the  voice  of  individuals 
is  allowed  the  utmost  liberty  of  critical  comment  for  the  sake  of 
public  instruction  and  universal  and  contemporaneous  progres- 
sion. 

Now  we  affirm  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  dissent  from 
such  a  system.  "What  would  be  the  object  of  dissent  ?  what 
could  a  Dissenter  do  by  going  out  ?  What  privilege  could  he 
gain  .'  What  end  could  be  obtained  ?  The  Protestants  came 
out  of  the  Roman  Church  because  they  were  not  allowed  freedom 
of  speech,  and  because  the  Pope  was  elected  by  a  junta.  Had 
it  not  been  for  these  two  facts,  there  never  would  have  been  a 
Protestant  Church.  Luther  would  have  preached  undisturbed 
and  still  professed  himself  a  faithful  son  of  the  church  ;  and 
men  would  fearlessly  have  listened  to  Luther,  and  no  formal 
separation  would  have  taken  place,  but  discontentment  would 
have  spread  over  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body,  the  court  of 
Rome  would  have  felt  its  power,  and  the  contemplated  Reform 
would  have  been  effected  without  a  single  rent  in  the  holy  gar- 
ments of  the  Mother  Church.  It  was  the  want  of  Catholicity  in 
form  that  destroyed  the  Church.  Catholicity  in/ortw  would  pro- 
duce Catholicity  in  spirit,  and  Catholicity  in  form  must  be  ef- 
fected long  before  the  Catholicity  in  Spirit  be  engendered  ;  the 
child  is  formed  bodily  first  and  spiritually  afterwards. 

A  Church  so  constituted  is  infalliable  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses. It  is  the  regeneration  of  society ;  and  it  is  the  only 
means  by  which  individual  regeneration  can  be  affected. 

How  infinitely  superior  such  an  idea  is  to  that  Protestant 
system  of  working  individually,  by  preaching  to  men  and  women 
in^  chapels  and  closets,  proselytizing,  and  persuading  them  that 
they  are  regenerated  or  will  be  regenerated  if  they  believe  this, 
or  do  that,  or  give  themselves  passively  up  to  God  to  be  gene- 
rated anew !  This  Protestant  notion  of  regeneration  is  an  illu- 
sion, and  lucky  for  mankind  that  it  is  so.  Why  should  one, 
two,  or  three,  or  more  individuals,  be  regenerated  in  the  midst  of 
an  unregenerate  world  ?  We  need  not  say  why,  but  we  may 
ratber  say  how  is  it  possible,  and  can  a  regenerate  man  be  com- 
fortable in  an  unregenerate  world  .'  The  more  regenerate  he  is, 
the  more  miserable  he  must  be,  because  the  more  unlike,  and 
the  more  at  variance  vnth,  the  world  he  lives  in.  No :  there 
may  be  feelings,  convictions  and  impressions  of  a  peculiar  na- 
ture which  men,  if  they  choose,  may  call  regeneration,  or  what 
they  please,  but  our  idea  of  a  purified  heart,  and  a  polished 
head,  is  so  infinitely  beyond  any  such  paltry  specimens  of  rege- 
neration as  we  have  ever  Avitnessed,  that  we  should  pity  our- 
selves for  our  low  and  vulgar  estimate  of  moral  excellence,  if 
we  dignified  them  by  any  other  name  than  "  peculiarities." 

Every  species  of  devotion  has  been  put  in  practice  to  accom- 
plish regeneration  upon  private  principles.  St.  Jerome  says 
that  God  delights  in  the  rumbling  of  an  empty  belly — "  intes- 
iinorum  nostrorum  rugitu  et  inanitate  ventris  delectetur,'"  f 
•'  and  the  angelic  rule  of  Tabenne,"  says  Gibbon,  "  condemned 
the  salutary  custom  of  bathing  the  limbs  with  water  and  anoint- 
ing them  with  oil."  The  system  of  La  Trappe  is  everlasting 
silence.  Some  become  Nazarites,  and  cease  to  shave  or  crop 
their  hair — others  lie  on  ropes,  and  knotted  boards,  and  hard 
pebbles.  Pascal  wore  an  iron  girdle,  with  prickles  on  the  inner 
siu^ace,  which  was  only  discovered  after  death,  sticking  to  his 
flesh  !  The  Der^^shes  in  the  East  spin  themselves  round  on 
their  heels  till  they  cannot  stand  still ;  they  then  sicken  and 
fall  into  divine  vision !  Some  mystics  of  old  used  to  sit  for 
three  days  in  the  comer  of  a  room  looking  at  their  navels — on 
the  third  day  they  discovered  God.  All  these  are  anti-catholic, 
or  private  modes  of  seeking  God,  and  as  long  as  men  do  seek 
God  privately,  they  will  be  led  into  these  or  other  equally  use- 
less excesses.    Association  connects  all  such  extravagances  of 

*  We  call  such  a  system  of  society  a  Church,  becaxise  it  is 
a  moral  government. 
+  Opera,  vol.  i,  p.  1 37. 


manner,  by  creating  an  authority  which  is  the  very  highest 
authority  which  can  be  obtained  for  the  practical  purposes  of 
social  government,  for  man  is  the  Lord  of  this  lower  world,  to 
whom  all  power  and  judgment  is  given  under  the  Father,  who 
judgeth  not  -except  through  this  medium. 

To  deny  this  Catholic  doctrine,  therefore,  is  indirectly  to 
reject  Christianity.  Protestantism  is  not  a  Church,  it  is  a  sys- 
tem of  confusion — a  scattering  of  the  flock — a  rejection  of 
authority — and  opens  the  way  for  every  species  of  extravagance 
which  the  human  mind,  when  left  alone,  is  prone  to  commit. 
There  was  much  of  this  Protestant  spirit  in  the  old  Oatholie 
Church.  The  monks  were  all  Protestants ;  they  were  even 
exempted  from  episcopal  jurisdiction  more  than  a  thousand 
years  ago.  (See  Mosheim,  Century  7th,  chap.  2.)  The  re- 
mainder of  Catholicism  is  Catholic  more  in  name  than  reality ; 
still  it  presents  an  imperfect  model  of  an  organization  for  a  new 
Christian  Church,  which  we  can  find  in  no  other  community. 
Its  principal  constitutional  defect,  at  present,  is  the  want  of 
popular  influence,  which  destroys  its  progressive  character,  and 
creates  an  anachronism  of  Church  discipline  and  doctrine, 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  a  system  of  mutation  and  pro- 
gressioui  in  concurrence  with  the  modifications  which  are  ever 
taking  place  in  the  social  habits  and  intellectual  exercises  of 
mankind. 


THE  POPERY  OF  OXFORD  AND  THE  NEW 
CHURCH  PARTY. 

{See  Number  11,  Vol.  3.) 

In  a  former  number  we  took  a  superficial  glance  of  a  new  and' 
interesting  discussion,  which  has  been  started  in  the  Universi- 
ties, respecting  the  character  and  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  has  originated  with  what  the  staunch  Protestant 
will  call  a  heresy — and  the  Catholic,  a  symptom  of  pious  re- 
morse, and  retreat  to  the  true  faith.  Peter  Maurice  sadly  de- 
plores these  Catholic  symptoms,  and  puts  up  the  prayer  of 
Protestant  orthodoxy  to  the  Father  of  Spirits,  that  he  would 
check  the  growth  of  the  Great  Antichristian  Apostacy,  and 
preserve  unsullied  the  virgin  purity  of  the  English  spouse  of  the 
Divine  Redeemer,  who  established  her  own  political  liberty,, 
like  all  other  Protestant  spouses  and  concubines,  by  the  mur- 
derous instrumentality  of  gunpowder  and  steel.  Yet  Peter 
acknowledges  that  the  Catholics  "  hold  many  of  the  grand 
truths  of  the  Gospel,"  "  though  in  unrighteousness.''^  They  be- 
lieve in  original  sin,  in  justification  by  faith,  and  sanctification 
by  the  Spirit,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  election,  all  in  unrighte- 
ousness !  Moreover,  they  are  scrupulously  observant  of  the 
Lord's  day,  and,  "  in  their  family  and  social  devotions  equally 
remarkable,''''  in  unrighteousness !  "  Here,  too,"  says  Maiuice, 
"  they  may,  I  regret  to  add,  put  the  nominal  Christian  to  the 
blush.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  one  instance,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  a  solitary  one.  I  was  informed,  by  a  person  who  had 
a  Roman  Catholic  lady  lodging  for  some  length  of  time  in  her 
house,  of  a  fact  I  can  never  forget,  and  which  makes  my  heart 
bleed  for  them,  knowing,  as  J  do,  that  they  are  under  such  a 
strong  and  perilous  delusion.  This  lady  was  wont  regularly,, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  to  assemble  her  little  family,  seven 
interesting  children,  and  kneel  down  along  with  them,  their 
infant  hands  clasped  together,  their  eyes  uplifted  in  all  the  ear- 
nestness of  childlike  simplicity,  herself  in  the  centre,  conducting 
their  devotions,  I  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming,  '  O  that 
she  was  but  a  believer  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  was  led  to  put 
her  trust  solely  in  his  merits,  and  not  in  saints  !  O  that  Prch- 
testant  mothers  were  all,  or  many  of  them,  like  this  Roman  Ca~ 
tholic .'"  What  a  pity  it  is  that  those  prayers  which  the  inno- 
cent little  children  repeated,  were  not  Protestant  prayers! 
How  very  angry  the  Almighty  must  be  with  the  dear  little 
babes,  with  their  clasped  hands,  repeating  Popish  liturgies,  and 
approaching,  in  filial  love  and  confidence,  the  Father  of  Spirits 
with  Popish  piety  in  their  hearts !  Yet  Peter  regrets  the 
spreading  of  this  religion,  although,  according  to  his  own 
acknowledgment,  the  villages  around  Oxford  are  in  a  most  de- 
plorable state  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  and  the  Church-of- 
England-men  are  to  be  seen  working  in  their  gardens  on  a  Sun- 
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5iay,  while  the  Church-of- England-women  arc  engaged  at  home 
on  the  same  holy  day,  baking,  brewing,  and  washing  ! 

Maurice  is  not  sufficiently  cool  for  exposing  the  Popery  of 
the  new  school  -,  we  have,  therefore,  accepted  the  aid  of  an 
anonymous  writer,  who  has  made  a  very  interesting  selection 
of  passages  from  the  Tracts,*  from  which  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  How  miserably  contrasted  are  we  with  the  One  Holy 
Apostolic  Church  of  old,  which,  serving  with  one  consent, 
spoke  '  a  pure  language,'  and  now  that  Rome  has  added,  and 
we  have  omitted,  in  the  catalogue  of  sacred  doctrines,  what  is 
left  to  us  but  to  turn  our  eyes  sorrowfully  and  reverently  to 
those  ancient  times,  and  wWh  Bishop  Ken,  make  it  our  profes- 
sion to  live  and  die  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church,  ))efore 
the  Division  of  the  East  and  West^ 

By  the  Catholic  Church  they  mean,  therefore,  not  the  Roman 
Catholic,  but  the  three-fold  Church,  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Pro- 
testant. It  is  melancholy  to  think,  however,  that  this  beautiful 
complaint  of  the  apostacy  of  the  Univereal  Church,  which 
sounds  so  musically  in  the  ear,  in  its  vague  and  general  mean- 
ing, should  turn  out,  when  further  illustrated,  to  be  merely  a 
solemn  dirge,  not  over  the  apostacy  of  the  Church  from  the 
social  morality  of  universal  brotherhood,  but  over  the  loss  of  a 
few  trinkets  and  vestments,  and  the  discontinuance  of  some 
childish  forms,  which  have  enraptured  the  fancy  of  the  Hebrew 
Professor,  and  his  lean\ed,  his  eloquent,  and  his  pious  asso- 
ciates. What  has  the  English  Church  omitted  of  the  ancient 
Christianity?     Let  us  hear: — 

"  For  example,  would  not  most  men  maintain,  on  the  first 
Tiew  of  the  subject,  that  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
infants,  or  to  the  dying  and  insensible,  however  consistently 
pious  and  believing  in  their  past  Uvea,  was  a  superstition  ?  and 
j^et  both  practices  have  the  sanction  of  primitive  ages." 

On  the  subject  of  praying  for  the  dead,  the  Tracts,  as  usual, 
refer  for  authority  to  the  primitive  Chiuxh.  "  All  the  liturgies 
now  existing,  or  which  can  be  proved  to  have  existed,  contain  a 
prayer  which  has  been  excluded  from  the  English  ritual,  for 
the  rest  and  peace  of  all  who  have  departed  this  life  in  God's 
feith  and  fear." 

These  Catholic  gentlemen  also  maintain,  by  the  same  autho- 
rity of  antiquity,  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  real  sacrifice.  On 
a  comparison  of  the  different  forms  of  oblation  and  consecra- 
tion, it  will  be  seen  that  in  each  of  the  four  original  liturgies 
the  Eucharist  is  regarded  as  a  mystery  and  a  sacrifice. 

"  E.  g.  (that  is  '  exempli  gratia,''  for  example)  in  the  Roman 
FouM,  translated  from  a  missal  now  in  use  in  the  Clnivch  of 
Rome.  '  We  offer  unto  thy  glorious  Majesty,  of  thine  own 
gifts  and  presents  a  pure  host,  a  holy  host,  an  immaculate 
host,'  &c. 

"  Thb  Oriental  Form. — '  We  sinners  offer  unto  thee,  0 
Lord,  this  tremendous  and  unbloody  sacrifice,'  &c. 

"  Thb  Egyptian  Form. — '  Sanctify  and  thoroughly  conse- 
crate them,  making  the  bread  the  body,  and  the  cup  the 
blood,'  &c. 

"  The  Gallican  Form. — '  Sanctify  these  hosts,  <fec„  that 
they  may  confer  eternal  life  and  an  everlasting  kingdom  on  us 
who  are  going  to  eat  and  drink  of  them  in  the  transformation 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  om-  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thine  only 
begotten  Son.' 

"  Such  is  the  view  taken  of  the  consecration  and  oblation  of 
the  Eucharist  in  the  four  independent  Christian  liturgies.  It 
is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  such  Protestants  as  ha\e 
rejected  the  ancient  forms ! " 

These  Tract  and  Popish  gentlemen  speak  of  the  clergy  as 
entrusted  with  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  a*  the  heralds  of 
mercy,  aa  the  denouncers  of  woe  to  wicked  men,  as  entrusted 
Tfith  the  awful  and  mysterious  gift  of  making  the  bread  and 
wine  Christ's  l)ody  and  blood.  All  this  authority  is  transmitted 
to  them  by  spiritual  descent,  that  is,  ordination, — derived  not 
from  the  body  of  the  Church  upwards,  but  from  St.  Peter 
downwards,  by  apostolical  succession.     How  strangely  and  dis- 

*  Specimens  of  the  Theological  Teaching  of  certain  Mem- 
bers of  the  Corpus'  Committee  at  Oxford.  Fellowes,  Ludgate 
Street,  1836. 


cordantly  these  childish  and  exterior  views  of  Christianity  jar 
■\vith  the  following  beautiful  sentiments  which  betray  feelings  of 
a  purer  spirit  of  Christianity  than  is  commonly  prevalent  in 
Christendom,  &c.  The  affections  are  placed  above  the  intellect. 
Creeds  and  articles  of  faith,  though  regarded  as  divine  inspira- 
tions, are  regarded  by  them  as  inferior  and  subordinate  depart- 
ments of  religion.  "  And  thus  much  on  the  importance  of 
creeds  to  tranquillize  the  mind  ;  the  text  of  Scripture  being 
addressed  principally  to  the  affections,  and  though  definite 
according  to  the  criterion  of  practical  influence,  vague  and  in- 
complete in  the  judgment  of  the  intellect."  "  Nor  in  the  next 
place  is  an  assent  to  the  text  of  Scripture  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Christian  fellowship.  As  the  sacred  text  was  not  in- 
tended to  satisfy  the  intellect,  neither  was  it  given  as  a  test  of . 
the  religious  temper  which  it  forms,  and  of  which  it  was  an 
expression."  Still  we  are  told  that  the  articles  of  the  Church 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  Christian  religion  as  the  Bible  itself, 
and  that  there  is  not  a  Dissenter  living  but  inasmuch  and  so  far 
as  he  dissents,  is  in  a  sin.  This  would  be  all  very  true,  pro- 
vided the  Church  were  constituted  upon  the  principles  of  social 
love  ;  but  the  tracts  merely  inculcate  this  love  in  a  very  general 
and  vague  manner,  and  make  no  allusion  to  the  practical  syste- 
matic method  of  creating  love  according  to  the  model  of  the 
earlj'  Christ'ans. 

But,  strange  to  say,  this  new  Catholic  party  talk  of  the  di- 
vine dispensation  of  Paganism,  and  the  scattered  fragments  of 
truths — pilgrim  truths  up  and  down  the  world,  a  sort  of  tradi- 
tionary religion  revealed  to  all  men,  and  to  be  found  in  every 
nation  !  Nay,  they  even  acknowledge  the  truth  of  all  articles 
of  faith  in  various  degrees  of  divinity.  "  But,  indeed,  not  our 
own  articles  only,  though  they  claim  authority  in  a  more  high 
and  especial  sense  ;  but  all  creeds,  confessions,  formularies  of 
doctrine,  and  summaries  of  Christian  education,  which  come 
from  bodies  of  Christians,  are  valuable  in  the  same  manner. 
Theg  ought  all  to  be  maintained.''''  This  ultra-liberalism,  strange 
to  tell,  serves  as  an  apology  for  excluding  Dissenters  from  the 
colleges !  The  above  extract  is  taken  from  "  Thoughts  on 
Subscription,"  by  Sewell,  one  of  the  new  Catholic  party. 

The  re^'ival  of  the  Popish  habit  of  the  priest,  and  his  turn- 
ing his  back  to  the  congregation  during  prayers,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  exhibits  a  large  cross  on  his  back,  is  another  proof  of 
the  backsliding  tendency  of  Protestantism  in  Oxford.  "  A  long 
strip  of  silk,"  says  Mr.  Maurice,  "  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
in  width  is  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  where  it  is  fastened 
by  a  pin  or  button,  and  extends  downwards  to  the  bottom  of  the 
surplice,  before  and  behind,  with  a  fringe  of  the  same  material 
at  each  end,  and  a  cross  of  black  silk,  raised  or  embossed,  just 
above  the  fringed  border,  the  amis  of  the  cross  being  extended 
corncrwise,  or  in  the  shape  of  the  martj^r's,  or  St.  A.ndrew'8 
cross."  All  this  is  performed  by  Mr.  Newman  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  where  the  whole  collegiate  establiih- 
ment  attends  to  hear  the  university  sermons;  but  the  exhibi- 
tion is  only  made  in  the  Church  in  its  parochial  capacity.  This 
same  Newman  is  he  who  extols  the  character  of  Mary  the  Vir- 
gin 80  high  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  he  does  not  regard 
her  as  an  intermediate  being  l^etween  a  woman  and  a  divinity. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  must  confess  that  there  are  many  Ijeauti- 
ful  sentiments  uttered  by  this  new  Catholic  party,  but  they  are 
wrapped  up  in  such  a  mass  of  rude  matter,  and  filthy  rags  of 
ceremonial  righteousness,  that  we  can  have  little  fellow  feeling 
with  it.  But  we  rejoice  in  its  existence,  for,  in  the  first  place, 
it  tends,  like  all  other  divisions,  to  crumble  the  tower  of  Babel ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  directs  the  religious  public  to  the 
contemplation  of  Catholic  ideas  which  cannot  fail  ultimately  to 
beget  a  desire  for  a  universal  union  of  the  Christian  Church 
upon  social  principles.  They  are  treading  upon  our  own  pre- 
mises, and  propagating,  under  cover,  man^^  of  the  standard  doc- 
trines of  pure  uuiversalism.  In  fine,  they  are  Universalists 
professedly,  but  have  not  yet  escaped  from  the  slavish  fear 
which  necessarily  attends  erroneous  ideas  of  the  origin  of  evil. 
With  them  Nature  is  still  one  power,  and  God  anotlier.  This 
Atheistic  basis  must  eventually  destroy  them.  Faith  and  unity, 
or  the  Church,  can  rest  on  nothing  but  Pantheism.  1  Cor.  xv. 
28,  The  final  restoration  of  the  Church  makes  God  all  in 
all,   "  Ta  panta  en  pas'i,  i.  e,  "  all  things  in  all  things.''''     The 
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same  is  said  of  Christ.  Col.  iii.  11.  This  destroys  evil,  whose 
existence  is  kept  up  by  giving  it  a  separate  origin,  and  thus  be- 
getting an  accusing  spirit,  and  an  unsocial  system  of  intercourse. 
There  is  no  absolute  evil.  In  the  absolute  sense  God  is  not, 
and  cannot  1)e  the  author  of  evil.  Evil  has  only  a  relative 
existence,  and  this  relative  evil  is  only  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
social  and  moral  union  of  the  Church.  This  is  the  final  pur- 
pose of  God,  "  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time^ 
he  might  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which 
are  in  heaven,  and  which  are  on  earth  ;  even  in  him\  Eph. 
i.  10. 


THE  MORMONITES. 

The  Mormonites  are  a  new  religious  sect  in  America,  who,  like 
the  Irvingites  in  England,  are  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  Pro- 
phecy, or  Direct  Revelation.  They  have,  wthin  these  few 
weeks  or  months  past,  sent  seven  apostles  to  this  country,  who, 
we  believe,  are  at  present  in  Lancashire,  and  are  about  to 
perambulate  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  this  unholy  land, 
for  disciples  to  the  tiq-w  and  only  true  faith.  They  have  al- 
ready made  several  disciples  in  Preston,  who  have  undergone 
afresh  the  rite  of  baptism,  and  called  themselves  by  the  name 
of  Mormon. 

They  have  a  book,  which   is  called  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
It  is  tolerably  large,  and  contains  a  curious,  but  not  very  inte- 
resting history  of  a  people  we  never  heard  of  before,  and  whose 
names  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  chronicles  of  Judah,  or  Israel, 
or  Babylon  the  Great,  the  Mother  of  Harlots,  or  of  any  other 
religious  or  irreligious  order  that  we  are  acquainted  with.     The 
book  is  said  to  be  translated  from  an  ancient  relic,  a  piece  of 
fossil  literature,  discovered  by  the  founders  of  the  sect,  con- 
sisting of  letters  engraved  upon  plates,  which  ])lates  were  hid  of 
old,  and  preserved  by  the  divine  vigilance,  until  their  discovery 
by  his  chosen  ones  in  the  land  of  tlie  free.     The  following  is 
the  testimony  relative  to  the  existence  (material  or  spiritual  we 
know  not)  of  these  plates,  as  they  have  been  seen  and  handled 
by  the  witnesses.    But  we  have  seen  and  handled  many  things, 
whose  existence  it  would  be  hard  to  demonstrate.     Last  night 
only  we  dreamed  we  were  reading  a  book  ;  the  words  and  ideas 
were  clear  and  connected ;  we  distinctly  pronounced  them  as 
Ave  read  aloud  ;  and  when  we  awoke,  we  repeated  the  last  sen- 
tence awake,  witli  a  sort  of  admiration  at  the  clearness  of  the 
vision.     To  us  this  book  was  a  reality  ;  but  where  is  it  now  ? 
It  would  certainly  be  more  wonderful  if  half  a  dozen  people 
had  seen  the  same  book,  and  read  the  some  words.     But  even 
this  we  are  prepared  for,  as  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact  of 
revelation,  though  we  refuse  to  be  guided  by  the  literal  or  obvi- 
ous meaning  of  it,  or  even  to  acknowledge  that  it  must  necessa- 
rily speak  truth,  until  it  has  passed  the  tribunal  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  viz.  huma:i  intelligence,  to  whom  all  judgment  is  given. 
The  testimony  of  these  witnesses  is  as  follows: — 
"  Be  it  known  unto  all  nations,  kindreds,  tongues,  and  people, 
unto  whom  this  work  shall  come,  that  Joseph  Smith,  junior, 
the  translator  of  this  work,  has  shown  unto  us  the  plates  of 
which  hath  been  spoken,  which  have  the  appearance  ef  gold  : 
and  as  many  of  the  leaves  as  the  said  Smith  has  translated  we 
did  handle  with  our  hands;  and  we  also  saw  the  engravings 
thereon,  all  of  which  has  the  appearance  of  ancient  work,  and 
of  curious  workmanship.     And  this  we  bear  record,  with  words 
of  soberness,  that  the  said  Smith  has  shown  unto  us,  for  we 
have  seen,  and  hefted,  and  know  of  a  surety,  that  the  said 
Smith  has  got  the  plates  of  which  we  have  spoken;  and  we  give 
our  names  unto  the  world,  to  witness  unto  the  world  that  which 
we  have  seen,  and  we  lie  not,  God  bearing  witness  of  it. 

"  ChRISTI..X   WlIITiMER. 

Jacob  "Whitmer, 
Petkr  Whitmer,  junior. 
John  Whitmer. 
Joseph  Smith,  senior. 
Hyrtm  Smith. 
Samuel  H.  Smith." 
Another  testimony,  signed  by  Oliver  Cowderoy,  David  Whit- 


mer, and  Martin  Harris,  says  that  an  angel  of  God  came  down 
from  heaven,  and  brought  the  plates,  and  showed  them  to  the 
three  witnesses,  with  the  engravings  thereon. 

This  Book  of  IMormon  contains  "  a  record  of  the  people  of 
Nephi,  and  also  of  the  Lamanites,  written  to  the  Lamanites, 
who  are  a  remnant  of  the  house  of  Israel;  and  also  to  .Tew  and 
Gentile,  written  by  way  of  commandment,  and  also  by  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  and  revelation :  witten  and  sealed  up,  and  hid  unto 
the  Lord,  that  they  might  not  be  destroyed,  to  come  forth  by 
the  gift  and  power  of  God,  unto  the  interpretation  thereof. 
Sealed  by  the  hand  of  Moroni,  and  hid  up  unto  the  Lord,  to 
come  forth  in  due  time  by  the  way  of  the  Gentile,  the  inter- 
pretation thereof  by  the  gift  of  God. 

"  Also  a  record  of  the  people  of  Jared,  who  were  scattered  at 
the  time  the  Lord  confounded  the  language  of  the  people,  when 
they  were  building  a  tower  to  get  to  heaven." 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  will  now  quote 
an  article  from  the  Upper  Canada  Times,  of  May  '20'th,  183C, 
relative  to  this  new  religious  denomination.  'Ihere  is  some 
rather  hasty  judgment,  or  uncharitable  feeling,  perceptible  in 
the  writer  of  it,  in  which  we  do  not  participate.  Bnt  as  the  tes- 
timony of  an  American  is  of  more  value  to  the  reader  in  a 
historical  sense  than  our  pri\ate  opinion,  we  give  the  article 
verbatim,  as  we  find  it. 

THE    MORMONS. 

"  This  sect  is  increasing  rapidly  in  numbers,  already  amount- 
ing to  more  than  twenty  thousand  persons.  The  settlement  at 
Kirtland  numbers  about  one  thousand.  There  they  have 
erected  and  nearly  completed  a  huge  stone  temple  at  an  expense 
of  forty  thousand  dollars.  Its  dimensions  are  sixty  by  eighty 
feet,  and  fifty  feet  liigh.  It  is  of  no  earthly  order  of  architec- 
ture, but  the  prophet  says  it  is  exactly  according  to  the  pattern 
showed  him,  though  it  is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  in  splendour 
from  the  want  of  means.  It  appears  to  be  of  two  stories,  hav- 
ing two  rows  of  Gothic  windows  running  round  it,  besides  win- 
dows projecting  from  the  roof  for  the  attic  story.  The  first 
floor  is  the  place  of  worship,  and  is  completed  in  a  very  showy 
style,  with  four  rows  of  pulpits  at  each  end,  having  three  pul- 
pits in  a  row.  These  twelve  pulpits  rise  behind  and  above  one 
another,  and  are  designed,  the  uppermost  row,  as  they  sa3-,  for 
the  bishop  and  his  counsellors  ;  the  second  for  the  priest  and 
his  counsellors  ;  the  third  for  the  teachers  ;  the  fourth  or  lowest 
for  the  deacons.  Each  end  is  provided  in  the  same  manner. 
The  body  of  the  house  is  occupied  v,-ith  slips,  but  the  seats  in 
them  are  moveable,  so  that  the  audience  can  sit  facing  either 
end  of  the  room.  Over  the  division  between  each  of  the  rows- 
of  pulpits  hangs  a  painted  canvass  rolled  up  to  the  ceiling,  and 
to  be  let  down  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  conceal  the  dignitaries  be- 
hind from  the  audience.  Similar  curtains,  or,  as  they  are 
called,  "  veils,"  arc  disposed  of  over  the  room,  so  that  it  can 
at  any  time  be  divided  into  four  apartments,  to  carry  on  the 
objects  of  the  imposture.  Every  thing  about  the  temple  is 
evidently  designed  to  strike  the  senses  and  attract  curiosity;  and 
at  the  dedication,  which  is  to  take  place  on  next  Sabbath,  most 
astonishing  "  glories  "  are  promised  and  expected  by  the  faith- 
ful. The  second  floor  and  the  attic  loft  are  designed  for  a  se- 
minary literary  and  theological ! 

"  They  all  have  revelations  continually,  though  the  prophet 
alone  is  authorised  to  commit  them  to  writing,  for  fear  un- 
doubtedly of  discrepancies.  Besides  the  Mormon  Bible,  they 
already  have  a  book  of  Revelations. 

"  There  is  one  great  difference  which  ought  to  be  mentioned 
between  the  revelation  of  Joseph  Smith,  jun.  and  that  of  Mo- 
hammed. The  latter  had  at  least  the  merit  of  a  flowing  and 
beautiful  style.  But  there  ne^er  was  a  more  bald,  senseless, 
drivelling  collection  of  trash  put  together  in  the  form  of  a 
book,  than  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  the  Supplementary  Re- 
velations. It  is  reall}'  astonishing,  and  it  is  humiliating  to 
think  that  any  human  beings  who  have  read  the  Bible  can  be 
so  far  deluded  as  to  believe  such  a  WTctched  farrago  to  be  a 
divine  revelation. 

"  In  proportion  to  the  strength  of  their  faith,  they  pretend  to 
have  the  power  of  working  miracles,  healing  the  sick,  &c.  of 
which  they  relate  numberless  instances,  though  nobody  attests 
them  besides  themselves.    But  the  more  intelligent  jilace  but 
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little  reliance  upon  either  miracles  or  prophecy-,  for  the  purpose 
of  convincing  unbelievers,  as  they  have  so  often  attempted 
both  without  success ;  but  rely  chiefly  on  their  own*  internal 
experience.  What  they  know  of  course  they  know,  and  there 
ia  an  end  of  the  matter. 

"  That  most  of  them  sincerely  believe  in  their  mummeries 
cannot  be  denied.  Some  probably  have  attached  themselves 
from  other  motives.  Many  are  doubtless  pious  though  deluded 
men.  They  funiish  evidence  of  being,  for  the  most  part,  men 
of  perverted  intellect,  disordered  piety,  unfurnished  minds, 
with  no  sound  principles  of  religion,  inclined  to  the  mystical 
and  dreamy,  and  ready  to  seize  upon  any  thing,  no  matter  how 
crazy  or  absurd,  that  will  gratify  their  restless  crazy  piety,  and 
bolster  up  their  exorbitant  spiritual  pride.  Such  men  always 
exist  in  every  community,  and  are  always  the  fit  subjects  for 
fanaticism  and  delusion.  They  call  themselves  "  latter  day 
saints,''  and  profess  to  be  the  only  true  church,  to  have  the 
only  gospel  order,  consisting  of  apostles,  elders,  bishops,  &c-, 
which  several  orders  of  the  Christian  hierarchy  have  been  dis- 
tinctly brought  to  light  in  the  Book  of  Monuon.  They  believe 
that  there  is  no  true  church  without  apostles,  prophets,  miracles, 
tongues,  &c.,  as  they  existed  in  the  apostolical  days,  and  to  all 
of  which  they  lay  very  positive  claims.  They  lay  great  stress 
upon  the  promise,  "  These  signs  shall  follow  those  that  be- 
lieve," &c. 

"  The  inquiry  instinctively  arises,  are  they  really  so  blinded 
and  deluded  as  would  seem,  or  are  they  a  set  of  impostors  ? 
With  respect  to  the  great  mass,  I  have  berore  said  that  I  be- 
lieve they  are  no  hy[)ocrites,  but  genuine  fanatics,  completely 
blinded  and  deluded.  But  of  the  leaders  I  do  not  believe  this 
is  tme. 

"  I  had  the  honour  of  making  some  acquaintance  with  the 
illustrious  prophet,  Joe  Smith,  and  his  coadjutor  Rigdon,  and 
the  other  inferior  satellites.  Smith  is  apparently  about  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  is  evidently  a  singular  being.  He  is 
very  plausible  and  polite  in  his  manners,  has  an  eye  that  glis- 
tens like  a  serpent's,  and  it  is  perpetually  flying  about  to  find 
some  object  on  which  to  rest.  His  lips  are  firmly  compressed, 
and  he  wears  an  eternal  smile  of  self-complacency  on  his  fea- 
tures, and  has  all  the  air  of  one  who  is  conscious  of  having 
communion  with  invisible  spirits,  whether  good  or  bad  you  are 
at  a  loss  to  determine.  He  has  been  a  money-digger  and 
necromancer  from  his  youth,  and  his  father  before  him.  His 
character  is  undoubtedly  about  an  equal  compound  of  the  im- 
poster  and  the  fanatic,  and  combines  all  the  featm-es  of  the 
knave  and  tlie  dupe. 

"  Rigdon  is  altogether  another  sort  of  man.  He  has  been  a 
Campbellite  preacher  of  considerable  talents  and  eloquence. 
He  is  a  large,  fat,  jolly  fellow,  who  knows  how  to  turn  his 
talents  to  the  best  account,  and  manifestly  has  not  a  particle  of 
faith  in  the  imposture,  but  practises  it  for  purposes  which  he 
knows  best.  He  was  evidently  as  I  talked  with  him,  ashamed 
of  the  silly  fooleries  he  was  propagating,  and  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  make  an  excuse  and  leave  the  company.  What 
an  account  such  men  will  have  to  render  to  God  at  the  day  of 
retribution ! '' 

ESTHETIC  LETTERS,  ON  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  HUMAN  BEING. 

BY    SCHILLER. 
LETTER    V. 

Is  this  the  character  that  the  preseiit  age,  that  passing  events 
show  us  ?  1  direct  my  attention  immediately  to  the  most  pro- 
minent object  in  this  extensive  picture. 

True  it  is,  the  authority  of  opinion  is  fallen,  arbitrary  will  is 
unmasked,  and  although  yet  armed  with  power,  filches  no  more 
respect :  man  is  awakened  from  his  long  indolence  and  self-de- 
ception, and  with  increasing  urgency  and  energy  of  tone  de- 
mands to  be  reinstated  in  his  inalienable  rights.  But  he  does 
not  merely  make  the  demand  on  this  side ;  and  on  that  he  stands 
up  to  take  up  l)y  force  what,  iu  his  opinion,  is  wrongfully 
witholden  from  him.  The  fabric  of  natural  government  totters, 
jts  rotten  foundation  gives  way,  and  a  physical  possibility  seems 


to  be  afforded  to  place  law  upon  the  throne,  to  honour  man 
by  constituting  him  the  ultimate  object  of  his  own  existence, 
and  to  make  true  freedom  the  basis  of  political  combination. 
Vain  hope!  The  moral  possibility  is  wanting,  and  the  mo- 
ment that  promises  us  fi-eedom  finds  a  race  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing it.  _ 

Man  depicts  himself  in  his  actions,  and  what  is  the  form  de- 
lineated in  the  drama  of  the  present  times  ?  Here  savage  rude- 
ness, there  luxurious  languishment ;  the  two  extremes  of  human 
debasement  existing  in  conjunction. 

In  the  lower  and  numerous  classes  are  exhibited  rude  and 
lawless  passions,  which  break  forth  as  soon  as  the  bonds  of 
civil  order  are  dissolved,  and  hasten  with  unmanageable  fury  to 
their  brutal  satisfaction.  And  thus,  though  objective  humanity 
may  have  had  cause  to  complain  of  government,  the  subjective 
is  obliged  to  honour  its  institutions.  Should  it  be  blamed  that 
it  lost  sight  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  while  it  was  con- 
cerned to  defend  its  existence  ? — that  it  hastened  to  separate 
with  the  power  of  gravitation,  and  to  hold  tocether  with  that  of 
cohesion,  if  the  formative  power  was  not  yet  conceived  ?  Its 
dissolstion  contains  its  justification.  Society,  on  being  liberatetl 
from  its  bonds,  instead  of  springing  upwards  by  the  power  of 
organic  life,  falls  back  into  the  realm  of  elements. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  civilized  classes  present  the  yet  more 
repulsive  aspect  of  supineness  and  of  depravity,  which  is  the 
more  disgusting,  because  cultivation  itself  is  its  source.  I  do 
not  at  present  recollect  which  of  the  ancient  or  modern  philo- 
sophers has  made  the  remark,  that  the  more  noble  any  object 
may  be,  the  more  painfully  do  we  behold  its  ruin  ;  but  this 
truth  is  experienced  in  the  moral  world.  Licentiousness,  which 
converts  the  son  of  Natia-e  into  a  madman,  makes  the  disciple 
of  art  a  villain.  The  enlightenment  of  the  understanding,  on 
which  the  refined  classes,  not  altogether  withoHt  reason,  pride 
themselves,  is  so  far  from  displaj-ing,  in  its  collective  force,  an 
ennobling  influence  upon  the  sentiments,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  confirms  corruption  by  maxims.  We  renounce  the  sway  of 
Nature  in  her  legitimate  field,  to  experience  her  tyranny  in  the 
moral :  and  whilst  we  are  striving  to  resist  her  impressions,  we 
take  from  her  our  principles.  The  affected  decency  of  our 
manners  refuses  to  her  the  first  voice,  which  is  unimpeachable, 
to  the  end  that  we  may  yield  to  her  in  our  material  ethics,  the 
last  which  is  decisive.  In  the  bosom  of  the  most  refined 
sociality  hath  selfishness  laid  the  foundation  of  her  system  ; 
and  without  gaining  from  it  one  social  heart,  we  experience  all 
the  infections  and  all  the  distresses  of  society.  Our  free  judg- 
ment we  subject  to  its  despotical  opinion,  our  feelings  to  its  ab- 
surd customs,  our  will  to  its  arrangements ;  only  the  determina- 
tion of  our  will  we  maintain  in  opposition  to  its  sacred  rights. 
Haughty  self-sufficiency  contracts  the  heart  of  the  worldling, 
which  often  beats  with  ^jTnpathy  in  the  rude  man  of  Nature  ; 
and  each  one,  as  in  a  burning  city,  strives  to  save  only  his  own 
miserable  property  from  the  devastation.  Only  in  an  entire 
forswearing  of  sensibility  is  it  believed  that  defence  may  be 
found  against  its  errors ;  and  the  ridicule,  which  is  often  a 
wholesome  corrective  to  the  enthusiast,  calumniates  with  as 
little  tendeniess  the  most  honourable  feelings.  Cultivation, 
very  far  from  placing  us  in  freedom,  only  developes  a  new  want 
with  each  power  that  it  elaborates;  physical  constraints  clino- 
more  gallingly  around  us,  so  that  the  fear  of  ruin  smothers  even 
the  fiery  tendency  to  perfectibility ;  and  the  maxims  of  patient 
obedience  are  prized  as  the  highest  wisdom  of  life.  Thus  we 
see  the  spirit  of  the  time  wavering  between  perversion  and  rude- 
ness, between  the  wholly  unnatural  and  the  barely  natural  state, 
between  superstition  and  moral  infidelity,  and  it  is  only  the 
consideration  of  these  evils  that  at  times  sets  bounds  to  them. 


THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST'S  DIALOGUES. 

No.  XL 

O.v  "  Finite  Beings." — {Continued  from  p.  88.) 

Transcendentalist  discovered  sitting  alone. 

Trans. — A  pretty  situation  I  am  in  !     Here  have  I  promised 

to  continue  my  dialogues,  and  the  deuce  of  a  person  comes  to 

converse  with  me.     A  dialogue  with  one's-self  would  be  rather 

Hibernian.     Yet  what  am  I  to  do  ?     The  Materialist,  taking 
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advantage  of  the  fine  weathor,  is  steaming  away  to  Graveaend. 
{A  knock).    Come  in  ! 

Enter  Idealist. 

A  stranger !     Take  a  seat,  I  beg.  Sir. 

Ideal. — Though  personally  a  stranger,  I  am  intimate  with 
your  dialogues  with  the  Materialist. 

Trans. — Oh  !  I  see,  you  have  come  to  dispute  with  me  on 
some  point.     You  have  not  come  from  Chatham,  have  you  ? 

Ideal. — No,  nor  have  I  come  to  dispute.  I  have  merely 
called  to  express  my  entire  concurrence  with  all  that  you  say, 
and  am  happy  to  find  a  person  precisely  of  my  opinion. 

Trans.  —You  do  me  infinite  honour.  May  I  ask  what  your 
opinions  are  ? 

Ideal. — Certainly.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  mind  knows  no- 
thing of  matter,  except  through  the  medium  of  certain  sensa- 
tions. Or  rather,  I  am  wrong  in  talking  of  sensations  as  a  me- 
dium, for  we  have  no  right  to  assume  anything  beyond  these 
sensations.  This  talk  is  because  we  perceive  it,  were  we  not 
perceiving  it,  it  would  not  be  at  all.  An«l  what  is  the  talk  ?  A 
combination  of  sensations  made  by  ourselves ;  and  what  are 
sensations  ?  Merely  affections  of  ourselves.  Hence,  however 
the  world  may  ridicule  the  opinion,  it  is  very  clear  that  there 
is  really  nothing  but  ourselves,  although,  as  we  undergo  certain 
changes,  now  being  affected  with  blue  sensations,  now  with  red, 
we,  from  an  old-fashioned  prejudice,  ascribe  them  to  something 
external  to  ourselves.  But,  thank  God !  we,  who  have  learned 
to  reflect,  have  got  rid  of  these  prejudices. 

Trans. — Then  I  am  to  understand  that  all  these  tilings  aroimd 
us  entirely  depend  on  ourselves,  but  that  we  ourselves  are  en- 
tirely independent  of  them. 

Ideal. — Exactly.  While  I  look  at  this  table  it  exists,  but 
when  I  turn  my  back  upon  it,  pop  !  it  is  gone,  and  the  wall 
supplies  its  place;  but  I — 1  am  independent,  because,  whether 
I  look  on  the  table  or  the  wall,  or  any  thing  else,  I  remain  the 
same.  I  walk  into  the  fields,  and  my  house  passes  away ;  I 
walk  back  to  my  house,  and  the  fields  pass  away, — but,  amid 
the  general  rise  and  fall,  beginning  and  ending,  creation  and 
destruction,  I  stand  firm  as  a  rock. 

Trans. — I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  this  communication 
of  your  ^iewi,  but  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  promulgated  any 
such  opinions. 

Ideal. — My  dear  Sir,  you  have  not  said  the  words,  but  all 
your  dialogues  have  been  directed  to  this  one  end.  You  have 
said  that  the  object,  as  perceived,  could  not  be  without  a  per- 
ceiver.  You  have  shown,  that  to  the  existence  of  any  one 
finite  body,  the  joint  operation  of  the  imaging-power  and  the 
understanding  itself  is  requisite.  You  talk,  indeed,  ef  a  mys- 
terious, indefinite  something,  which  is  neither  finite  nor  infinite; 
but  how  do  you  show  it?  Why,  you  show  that  the  imaging- 
power  is  always  passing  the  bounds  set  by  the  understanding. 
That  is,  you  show  that  one  of  our  faculties  runs  faster  than 
another,  not  that  there  is  anything  independent  of  those  facul- 
ties. Were  it  not  for  the  imaging-power,  you  would  never 
know  any  thing  about  this  indefinite  mass,  from  which  the 
finite  is,  as  it  were,  carved.  Why  should  it  not  be  the  product 
of  the  imaging-power  ?  That,  indeed,  I  am  convinced  is  the 
case — the  imaging-power  creates  the  indefinite,  and  the  imder- 
standing  creates  the  definite  by  setting  limits.  Thus  do  we, 
independent  beings,  by  the  aid  of  our  own  faculties  alone, 
build  up  the  whole  multitude  of  sensible  objects,  we  ourselves 
being  the  centres  from  which  alone  they  derive  their  being. 

Trans. — Bless  my  soul,  what  a  magnificent  edifice  have  we 
managed  to  construct,  all  that  sky,  and  those  fields,  and  those 
houses ;  and  then,  when  night  comes  on,  we  shall,  if  we  are 
lucky,  contrive  to  make  a  moon.  Ha !  ha !  ha  I  But  seri- 
ously speaking,  my  dear  fellow,  you  have  altogether  misunder- 
stood me.  I  never  considered  myself  to  be  an  independent, 
all-evolving  being,  and  I  regret  that  any  thing  I  have  written 
should  convey  such  an  impression. 

Ideal.— Yon  surprise  me !  Have  you  not  shown  how  the 
thing  perceived  could  not  be  without  the  perceiver  ?  Have  you 
not  shown  that  the  same  thing,  seen  from  different  points  of 
view,  is  different  to  different  perceivers  ? — That  the  circle  is  a 
circle,  because  some  one  looks  straight  upon  it ;  but  an  eclipse, 
when  some  one  looks  obliquely  upon  it  ? 


Trans. —  I  am  aware  of  all  this;  I  know  that  the  things  I  see 
bear  certain  forms,  merely  because  I  regard  them  from  certain 
points  of  view,  and  hence  that  if  I  did  not  regard  them  at  all, 
they  would  not  have  these  forms :  but  when  did  I  speak  of  a 
perceiver,  independent  of  the  thing  perceived  ? 

Ideal. — You  have  not  mentioned  it ;  but,  surely,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  perceiver  does  not  depend  on  the  thing  perceived. 

Trans. — Not  to  me.  But  I  see  you  draw  your  conclusion 
from  its  being  indifferent  to  yourself,  whether  you  behold  the 
table  or  the  wall. 

Ideal. — That  is  how  I  draw  it. 

Trans. — Yes,  but  granting  that  you  are  independent  of  any 
one  object,  such  as  a  table  or  a  chair,  it  does  not  follow  that 
you  are  independent  of  objects  altogether.  Turn  from  the  table, 
you  see  the  wall,  turn  further,  you  see  the  window,  by  this  pro- 
cess you  change  one  object  for  another,  but  you  do  not  get  rid 
of  objects  altogether. 

Ideal. — But,  if  I  shut  my  eyes  ? 

Trans. — Why,  then,  if  you  are  thinking  at  all,  you  are 
thinking  of  objects  of  some  sort,  and  this  depends  on  your  hav- 
ing previously  perceived  these  objects.  The  very  creatures  of 
imagination  which  you  create  and  annihilate  at  pleasure,  do  not 
depend  merely  on  yourself?  Had  you  never  seen  a  fish,  nor  a 
woman,  you  could  not,  even  in  your  mind,  farm  the  fantastic 
image  of  a  mermaid.  The  choice  of  objects  of  thought  may, 
perhaps,  depend  on  yourself  alone  ;  but  certainly  it  does  not 
rest  with  you  alone  whether  you  shall  have  objects  er  not. 

Ideal. — Then  if  the  perceiver  depends  on  the  perceived,  and 
the  perceived  on  the  perceiver ;  what  is  independent  ? 

Trans. — "No  finite  being,  and  that  we  are  finite  every  tooth- 
ache or  head-ache  proves.  I  am  aware  that  in  the  tenth  dia- 
logue I  used  the  expression  "  we  have  an  infinite  power,"  but 
this  merely  meant  an  inflnitely-«/rtt)in^  power,  which  we  our- 
selves cannot  check.  It  is  the  imaging  power  which  goes  on — 
on — on,  and  even  this  proves  us  to  be  finite  beings.  Let  a  body 
X  move  on  from  A,  in  the  direction  B, 

A B 

and  never  stop,  but  go  on  ad  infinitum  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles 
an  hour.  Here  the  body  X  so  far  as  it  moves  on  infinitely  has 
an  infinite  power,  but  so  far  as  it  only  moves  on  at  a  certain  rate 
(fifty  miles  an  hour)  it  is  retained,  a  bound  is  set,  which  though 
it  does  not  stop  its  course,  is  a  check  to  its  celerity.  Thus  it  is 
with  our  imaging  power,  it  goes  on  dot — dot — from  one  sensation 
to  another,  never  stopping  in  its  progress,  but  were  we  beings  of 
Infinite  capacity,  we  should  have  no  occasion  for  succession,  there 
would  be  a  perpetual  presence,  and  no  succession  at  all.  We 
must  talk  of  this  hereafter,  as  we  have  by  no  means  exhausted 
the  subject.  Materialism  is  a  deadly  system  of  Atheism,  as  it 
makes  infinite  dulness,  the  head  of  all  things  ;  but  it  is  not  a 
presumptuous  doctrine,  inasmuch  as  its  professors  acknowledge 
themselves  a  mere  modification  of  this  stupidity.  But  in  t/ottr 
Idealism  there  are  Atheism  and  presumption  combined,  as  not 
only  do  you  deny  a  Being  superior  to  your  own  finite  self,  but 
make  yourself  the  sole  source  of  all  things.  A  true  philosophy 
has  Materialism  at  one  pole.  Idealism  at  the  other.  Each  one 
taken  by  itself  is  fallacious  and  AtheisticaL 


WHAT   DO  YOU  MEAN  BY  EDUCATION.' 

After  a  little  discourse  between  two  parties  on  the  subject 
they  generally  arrive  at  this  question.  Very  often  they  may 
agree  in  principle,  and  differ  in  words.  On  the  other  hand,  so 
long  as  only  general  terms  are  used,  individual  minds,  opposite 
as  the  poles  in  reality,  may  appear  to  agree  most  harmoniously. 
This  is  observable  in  a  very  convincing  mjmner  on  political  and 
social  subjects  ;  especially  on  the  side  of  complaint  and  pulling 
down.  So  long  as  reform  is  altogether  denied  every  grade  of 
reformers  make  common  cause  ;  they  adopt  some  general  ex- 
pressions, and  all  seem  to  pull  heartily  in  one  direction.  They 
all  can  honestly  and  co-operatively  complain  of  everything 
that  is  done.  But  when  a  relaxation  takes  place,  when  some 
reform  is  granted,  and  a  portion  of  the  reformers  are  placed  on 
the  aflwmative  side,  that  is  to  say  to  become  actors  instead  of 
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passive  setters  up  instead  of  complainers  of  institutions,  then 
it  is  found  that  individuals  and  parties  outwardly  united,  m  ean 
Tery  different  things  by  the  same  words. 

There  is  scarcely  a  general  proposition  to  which,  if  you  let  us 
attach  our  own  meaning  we  cannot  agree.  The  subject  may  be 
either  political,  moral,  or  religious;  nay,  two  general  propositions, 
apparently  contradictory,  and  which  have  been  used,  time  out 
of  mind,  to  separate  mankind  into  hostile  parties,  may  be  har- 
monized in  the  mind  of  one  and  the  same  individual.  And  that, 
two,  without  resorting  to  any  time,  serving  accomodation.  The 
Yulgar  public,  as  far  as  they  know  anything  of  such  a  mental 
condition,  call  it  Jesuitical,  double  dealing,  or  by  some  epithet 
intended  to  be  contemptuous  and  condemnatory,  but  which  the 
said  Jesuitical  and  duplex  mind  can  complacently  and  kindly 
receive  in  a  laudatory  sense. 

I  look  upon  education,  however,  as  too  serious  a  public  matter 
to  be  left  unagreed,  in  this  uncertain  and  wavering  state.  We 
must  bring  the  public  mind  to  a  clear  and  determined  position 
upon  it.  Almost  every  thinking  man  has  the  word  in  his  mouth 
as  representative  of  something  to  him  most  important  and  most 
jreal,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  subject  should  not,  for  the 
sake  of  the  deepest  human  interests,  be  brought  to  issue.  More- 
over, it  appears  to  me  susceptible  of  the  most  lucid  arrangement, 
BO  that  no  misunderstanding  can  possibly  occur  to  any  person  who 
will  use  the  scale  I  am  now  proposing  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing to  the  test  any  one  who  speaks  or  writes  upon  the  subject. 

When  national  education  is  spoken  of  in  Parliament,  it 
means  reading  and  writing.  The  prime  minister  is  careful  to 
let  it  be  known,  he  means  no  more  than  these  lowest  instru- 
mental conditions  of  future  working  usefulness,  lest  it  should  be 
supposed  that  he  is  going  "  at  one  fell  swoop"  to  push  power 
from  its  tottering  stool.  If  benevolent  individuals  set  up  a 
village  school,  it  will  go  a  little  farther,  and  include  the  first 
questions  in  mental  arithmetic,  or  some  industrial  instruction— 
Btill  a  working  school,  to  fit  the  children  for  outward  servitude, 
regardless  of  the  only  means  of  developing  a  consciousness  of  the 
real  end  of  their  existence.  Here  and  there  parties  are  found 
who  tremblingly  venture  to  suppose  the  practicabillity,  and  to 
introduce  the  experiment,  of  free  thought ;  but  the  consequent 
outward  vivacity  and  energy  inducing  the  disapprobation  of 
clerical  and  other  friends,  the  school  is  soon  restored  to  its  pri- 
mitive peace,  rectitude,  and  simplicity. 

If  some  have  found  that  education,  such  as  its  professors  give, 
poor  or  costly,  whether  on  themselves  or  others,  with  all  means 
and  appliances  of  life  at  their  command,  has  still  left  a  deep 
want  gnawing  at  their  inmost  heart,  and  have  looked  and  felt 
around  them  in  the  mental  world  for  means  of  relief,  and  de- 
velopment, and  harmony  for  their  deeper  nature,  they  have 
rarely  found  it  for  themselves,  and  still  more  rarely  have  they 
been  able  to  become  the  administering  means  to  others.  Yet 
education,  to  be  true  and  really  useful,  must  go  as  deep  as  this ; 
aye  and  much  deeper  too. 

But  to  come  back  again  to  my  scale.  I  think  it  is  extensive 
enough  to  take  in  all  opinions  and  parties  at  present  known ; 
but  I  shall  be  glad  to  find  any  of  your  correspondents  desire  its 
prolongation,  or  rather,  if  I  may  so  speak,  its  further  profunda- 
tion. 

1.  Reading. 

2.  Reading — Writing — Number  and  Form. 

3.  The  preceding — with  Inquiries  concerning  Things. 

4.  The  preceding        „      Development  of  Thought. 

5.  The  preceding        „  „  Feelings. 

6.  The  preceding        „  „  Human  Instincts. 

7.  The  preceding        „  „  Conscience. 

I  dare  not  suppose  your  readers  so  obtuse  as  to  require  a 
grade  for  every  mere  modification,  such  as  gymnastics,  singing, 
drawing,  history,  or  the  usual  school  embellishments ;  though  I 
am  sorry  to  remark,  that  on  modifications  only  many  energetic 
public  men  occupy  almost  their  whole  attention.  The  differ- 
ence between  Bell  and  Lancaster,  which  is  about  the  same  as 
the  money  difference  between  twenty  shillings  and  a  sovereign, 
has  been  shamefully  used  to  make  divisions,  which  are  not 
worthy  of  the  slightest  investigation.  They,  however,  serve  to 
divert  the  public  from  the  true  consideration  of  the  subject,  and 
most  effectually  to  disgust  the  really  unselfish,  ardent  minds, 


who  afterwards  discover  how  they  have  been  gulled  into  a  waste 
of  time,  thought,  and  feeling. 

But  there  yet  remains  a  most  important  consideration,  which 
involves  results  as  deep  and  as  opposite  as  those  of  life  and 
death.  It  is  one  thing  to  write  a  book,  and  another  thing  to 
make  a  reader.  Judging  by  the  multitude  of  volumes  already 
in  print,  the  former  is  an  easy  task.  How  to  increase  readers 
to  any  good  purpose,  is  yet  an  unsolved  problem.  My  scale 
will  only  accomplish  half  its  business,  unless  your  printer  will 
assist  us  in  making  a  diagram,  to  show  the  two  modes  of  read- 
mg  It. 

The  parties  who  make  reading  and  writing  the  basis  of  educa- 
tion, still  verbally  profess  a  regard  to  morals,  but  their  ratio  will 
be  expressed  with  more  than  due  favour,  by  a  triangle,  having 
its  base  at  No.  1,  with  its  point  downwards,  and  vanishing  before 
it  reaches  No.  7  :  while  the  parties  who  make  No.  7  the  basis 
of  all  their  doing,  will  be  represented  by  a  similar  figure,  turned 
the  other  way  up : — 

(2.)  (1.) 


The  former  may  be  called  the  disciplinarian  mode,  which 
whether  exhibited  in  National  or  Day  Schools,  or  Colleges,  or 
Universities ;  whether  the  price  paid  be  a  penny  a-week,  a  shil- 
ling a- week,  or  a  guinea  a-day,  is  only  a  sepulchre,  more  or  less 
polished,  and,  having  death  for  its  basis,  has  death  for  its  result. 
You  cannot  livingly  read  inwards  from  without,  any  more  than 
apples  can  grow  in  our  trees  inward  from  without.  The  scene- 
painter  can  produce  an  appearance  by  that  process,  so  can  the 
schoolmaster ;  but  the  apples  of  one,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
other,  are  heartless,  loveless,  useless  appearances,  which  the  true 
stomach,  and  the  true  mind,  will  equally  reject. 

The  reverse  mode  of  procedure,  the  only  true  reading,  may 
be  called  the  parental,  the  Platonic,  the  Socratian,  the  Chris- 
tian, the  Pestalozzian ;  no  matter  the  name.  The  growth  is 
outward  from  within.  The  life  mode,  not  the  death  mode. 
Based  on  self-moral  consciousness,  involving  the  spontaneity  of 
the  feeling  nature,  with  the  actual  harmony  of  mind  and  mat- 
ter, supporting  the  power  of  expression  in  poetry  and  other 
arts :  development  of  the  intellectual  nature,  with  its  train  of 
history,  science,  laws  of  mind  and  matter :  development  of  the 
outward  nature,  with  its  consequences,  reading,  writing,  drawing, 
&c.,  energy  of  body,  adroitness  in  execution.  Education,  then, 
and  not  politics,  is  the  subject  on  which  the  cry  of  "  liberty  or 
death"  has  a  real  meaning,  coming  home  to  every  one  of  us. 

Now,  as  "  Education"  will,  in  the  mind  of  one  speaker,  go 
only  as  far  as  number  one,  while  another  goes  as  far  as  nimiber 
three,  and  another  to  five;  also  another  set  of  speakers,  not  only 
read  to  different  numbers,  but  read  altogether  from  a  different 
side,  like  the  difference  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  English 
modes  of  ^vriting,  it  is  essential  to  have  at  hand  some  such  test 
as  this,  by  which  we  can  readily  bring  to  issue  what  our  friends 
design.  It  is  desirable  to  do  so,  not  only  on  account  of  clear- 
ness, but  if  the  public  mind  gets  fixed  to  one  spot,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  move  to  an  improved  ground,  than  if  no  position  at 
all  had  been  taken.  Above  all,  when  the  public  are  allowed, 
unwarned,  to  adopt  any  defective  principle  as  the  correct  foun- 
dation for  national  operations,  and  the  day  of  failure  arrives, 
immoveable  reproaches  are  heaped  on  the  true  principle,  and 
on  all  that  happens,  by  common  usage,  to  be  designated  by  the 
same  word. 

Therefore,  do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  is  a  whimsical, 
or  merely  metaphysical  flight  of  mine,  intended  but  to  amuse 
the  careless  reader.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  most  forcefully 
that  much  mischief  will  result,  if  a  national  effort  should  be 
made  to  put  down  vice  and  crime  by  means  of  education,  so 
long  as  it  is  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  such  mere  instru- 
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ments.  Nay,  let  it  extend  to  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  unt- 
versity,  it  never  can  more  than  modify  and  refine  ^^ce  and 
crime.  Experience  declares  this.  To  abolish  them,  we  must 
begin  from  the  other  end.  We  must,  by  an  involusion,  for 
which  I  fear  the  public  are  at  present  little  prepared,  read  our 
English  ideas  in  the  Hebrew  style. 

Bat  I  must  conclude.  We  are  often  called  on  by  disputants 
to  define  our  terms :  a  sure  symptom  that  the  said  disputants  feel 
they  have  the  worst  of  the  argument.  I  have  here  endeavoured 
to  pursue  Avhat  I  consider  a  superior  course.  The  analyzation 
of  ideas  is  surely  more  valuable  than  verbal  inquiries,  and  in 
every  respect  preferable  to  the  definition  of  words.         C  L. 


PASTORAL   NEGLIGENCE    OF    THE   IRISH 
CHURCH. 

The  Protestant  clergy  usually  speak  of  themselves  as  a 
blessing  to  Ireland.  In  what  respect  they  are  so  we  know  not. 
But  there  is  one  particular  virtue,  in  which  Protestantism  prides 
itself,  viz.  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures — in  the  performance 
of  which  it  has  been  sadly  deficient  towards  the  inhabitants  of 
the  sister  isle.  There  are  3,000,000  of  Irish,  who  speak  the 
Irish  language  only  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  last  century, 
not  a  single  edition  of  the  Irish  Scriptures  was  printed  for 
them.  For  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  this  total  neglect 
of  the  indigenous  population  was  committed  by  the  English 
Establishment,  which,  during  that  period,  must  have  drawn  at 
least  £125,000,000  of  sterling  money  from  Ireland,  for  its 
luxvirious  support.  For  eighty-three  years  preceding  that,  only 
1,750  copies  were  printed,  only  500  ef  which  were  Old  Testa- 
ments, and  the  rest  New  Testaments.  The  whole  period  is  two 
hundred  and  eight  jears,  during  which  only  1,250  New  Testa- 
ments, and  500  Bibles  were  distributed  to  the  native  Irish  in 
their  own  tongue ;  and  during  this  period,  without  doubt,  the 
Church  received  £200,000,000  of  involuntary  tribute  for  its 
maintenance.  Moreover,  out  of  these  1,250  Testaments,  and 
500  Bibles,  only  about  800  of  the  former,  and  300  of  the 
latter,  were  distributed  in  Ireland,  the  rest  being  sent  by  Mr. 
Boyle  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  During  the  above-mea- 
tioned  period,  upwards  of  120,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  of 
which  102,000  were  entire,  were  distributed,  or  sold  at  a  cheap 
rate,  among  the  Welsh,  who  number  only  about  600,000  per- 
sons, the  aboriginal  Irish  being  five  times  that  number.  Since  the 
year  1811,  to  1829,297,458  copies  of  the  Scriptures  have  been 
distributed  among  the  Welsh,  and  80,188  among  the  Irish.  So 
that,  notwithstanding  all  that  Bible  Associations  have  done  for 
heathen  lands ;  notwithstanding  the  prayers  of  the  faithful, 
and  the  zealous  co-operation  of  all  sects  and  parties  of  Pro- 
testants, to  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil  and  the  Beast,  not 
one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  Scriptures  had  in  1829  been 
distributed  among  the  indigenous  Irish  population.  This  is 
merely  a  simple  fact.  We  can  find  no  apology,  but  negligence 
and  indifference  to  that  home  where  true  charity  begins.  The 
agents  of  Bible  Societies  are  forcing  their  way  into  China,  in 
defiance  of  the  Imperial  edicts,  and  depositing  Bibles,  Testa- 
ments, and  tracts,  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  They  are  even 
establishing  printing  presses  on  the  water,  to  evade  the  inter- 
dicts of  the  sovereign  authority,  and  smuggle  in  the  word,  in 
opposition  to  the  political  prohibition.  Yet  here,  in  our  own 
United  Kingdom,  are  three  millions  of  native  Irish,  who,  for  two 
hundred  years,  have  not  received  one  hundred  thousand  copies 
of  the  Bible  from  a  Chiurch  which  they  have  actually  been 
supporting  by  their  own  industry  !  It  is  needless  to  say,  that 
the  priests  will  not  permit  the  Bible  to  be  used.  The  priests 
are  less  formidable  rivals  than  the  Emperor  of  China ;  and 
moreover,  the  priests  have  no  objection  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Catholic  Bible,  with  the  notes  of  their  own  Church.  But  the 
pious  Protestants  will  rather  suffer  the  people  to  perish  for  lack 
of  knowledge,  than  distribute  a  Bible  which  is  translated  by  a 
Catholic ! 

Tantaene  animis  coelestibus  ira  ? 
Can  such  passions  dwell  in  heavenly  minds  ? 


INCREASE  OF  CATHOLICISM  IN  AMERICA. 

(From  Miss  Alartineaii's  Society  in  America, ) 

I  was  seriously  told  by  several  persons  in  the  South  and  West, 
that  the  Catholics  of  America  were  employed  by  the  Pope,  in 
league  with  the  Emporor  of  Austria,  and  the  Irish  to  explode 
the  Union.  The  vast  and  rapid  spread  of  the  Catholic  faith  in 
the  United  States  has  excited  observation  which  grew  into  this  ru- 
mour. I  believe  the  truth  to  be  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
Pope's  wish  to  keep  the  Catholics  of  America  a  colonial  church, 
and  the  Catholics  of  the  country  thinking  themselves  now  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  be  an  American  Catholic  Church,  a  great 
stimulus  has  been  given  to  proselytism.  This  has  awakened 
fear  and  persecution,  which  last  has  again  been  favourable  to 
the  increase  of  the  sect.  While  the  Presbyterians  preach  a  harsh 
ascetic,  persecuting  religion,  the  Catholics  dispense  a  mild  and 
indulgent  one,  and  the  prodigious  increase  of  their  numbers  is  a 
necessary  consequence.  It  it  found  so  impossible  to  supply  the 
demand  for  Priests,  that  the  term  of  education  has  been  short- 
ened by  two  years.  Those  observers  who  have  made  themselves 
familiar  with  the  modes  in  which  institutions,  even  of  the  most 
definite  character,  adapt  themselves  to  the  wants  of  the  times, 
will  not  be  made  uneasy  by  the  spread  of  a  religion  so  flexible 
in  its  forms  as  the  Catholic,  among  a  people  so  intelligent  as 
the  Americans.  The  Catholic  body  is  democratic  in  its  politics, 
and  made  up  from  the  more  independent  kind  of  occupations. 
The  Catholic  religion  is  modified  by  the  spirit  of  the  times  in 
America,  and  its  professors  are  not  a  set  of  men  who  can  be 
priest-ridden  to  any  fatal  extent.  If  they  are  let  alone,  and 
treated  on  genuine  republican  principles,  they  may  show  us  how 
the  true,  in  any  old  form  of  religion,  may  be  separated  from  the 
false  ;  till  the  eye  being  made  clear,  the  whole  body  will  be  full 
of  light.  If  they  cannot  do  this,  their  form  of  religion  will  decay 
or  at  least  remain  harmless,  for  it  is  assuredly  too  late  now  for 
the  return  of  the  dark  ages. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Commercial  Traveller  has  been  received,  but  he  is  per- 
fectly unintelligible,  and  somewhat  crazy ;  he  talks  of  the 
uselessness  of  argumentative  and  speculative  reasoning  on  the- 
ological subjects,  although  his  own  dialogue  contains  some  of 
the  most  speculative  reasoning  on  necessity  and  free  agency 
which  is  to  be  found  in  our  columns  !  And  what  is  all  this  old 
song  about  individual  regeneration  and  passive  activity,  and 
active  passivity,  but  speculative  reasoning  ?  Instead  of  an- 
swering  our  questions,  or  trying  even  to  answer  them,  he  merely 
says,  "  When  the  Shepherd  perceives  the  necessity  of  a  consti- 
tutional change  in  his  degenerated  nature,  he  will  tinderstand 
the  necessity  of  resignation  to  the  Divine  Generator."  Noio 
we  never  denied  the  necessity  of  resignation ;  we  asked  the 
meaning  of  "  resigning  ourselves  up  to  the  Divine  Generator.'''* 
This  is  the  active  sense  of  "  resiqiiing,'"  and  ice  are  to  do 
it  without  self-activity!  We  believe  it  utterly  impossible  for 
the  Commercial  Traveller  to  explain  himself;  and  if  he  re- 
plies, that  "■  being  himself  regenerated,  we  cannot  understand 
him  till  we  be  as  he  w,"  then  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 
But  is  he  better  than  we,  either  individually  or  socially  ?  Can 
he  conscientiously  and  piously  say,  "  stand  back,  I  am  holier 
than  thou  ?''  It  is  our  firm  opinion  that  the  self-conceit  which 
usually  takes  the  name  of  Regeneration  is  a  curse  to  religion, 
and  is  the  result  of  great  ignorance  of  the  legimate  motherhood 
of  the  Church.  The  Church  only  can  bring  forth  the  new  off- 
spring, and  the  Church  must  first  be  formed  bodily,  according 
to  the  beautiful  mystical  saying  of  a  Prophet — "  J\fy  mother 
Zion  bare  me,  and  I  brought  her  forth ;"  i.  e.,  /  brought  forth 
the  Church  bodily,  the  Church  then  recreated  me  spiritually. 
This  is  regeneration,  not  an  individual,  but  a  great  social,  birth, 
"  a  nation  born  at  once."     (Is.  Ixvi.  8.) 

Mr.  Owen's  lectures  in  our  next. 
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THE  CONFESSIONAL. 


"  Come,  now,  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord ;  though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  he  white  as  snow ;  though 
they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool."— Isaiah  i.  18. 
"  Confess  yoiur  faults  one  to  another." — James. 

What  does  the  reader  expect  from  the  title  of  this  chapter  ? 
a  treatise  on  the  practice  of  confession,  as  enjoined  by  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  and  a  curious  and  inquisitive  re«ew  of  the 
secret  and  indelicate  manoeuvres  of  the  Roman  priesthood,  to 
unveil  the  arcana  of  domestic  and  connubial  life,  by  too  close 
an  examination  of  the  female  sex  ?  No ;  we  refer  him  to 
Dens  and  the  Jesuits  for  that — to  Sanchez,  especially — where 
he  will  find  every  idea  that  he  can  possibly  imagine,  and  per- 
haps a  thousand  more,  that  are  perfectly  original,  even  to  his 
teeming  mind.  We  suffer  such  things  to  pass  unnoticed.  Quite 
enough  is  written  and  spoken  respecting  them  in  other  quar- 
ters; and  as  we  consider  them  only  a  specific  form  of  the  generic 
system  of  irreligion  which  prevails  throughout  the  world,  we  do 
not  think  that  any  important  object  would  be  gained  by  their 
suppression — firmly  believing  that  the  practices  complained  of, 
with  some  few  trifling  exceptions,  are  as  compatible  with  virtue, 
modesty,  and  pure  moral  feeling,  as  the  so  much  vaunted  deli- 
cacy of  Protestantism,  which  is  notorious  over  Christendom  for 
the  amount  of  sexual  immorality  which  it  has  occasioned,  and 
the  deep  depravation  of  female  character,  for  which  it  is 
responsible.  Morality  in  England  is  distributed  in  the  same 
proportion  as  wealth.  The  good  may  be  very  good,  as  the  rich 
are  very  rich ;  but  the  bad,  especially  those  of  the  delicate  sex, 
are  infamous  amongst  travellers,  and  the  moral  scourge  and 
pestilence  of  societJ^  Let  Catholics  and  Protestants  fight  their 
own  battles.  The  strife  is  now  beginning  to  rage  with  violence. 
The  Catholics  are  persecuting  and  banishing  the  Protestants 
abroad.  They  are  even  depriving  them  of  the  privileges  of 
denizens  -,*  and  the  Protestants  are  petitioning  Parliament  to 
retaliate  by  similar  legislative  measures  ;  whilst  the  missionary 
zeal  is  kindling  the  flame  of  a  religious  war,  which  will  yet 
convulse  the  whole  population  of  Christendom.  We  shall 
look  on  quietly — stand  stiU,  and  wait  for  God's  salvation.  Both 
parties  will  perish — that  is,  the  spirit  of  both  parties  will  perish, 
and  each,  like  the  two  knights,  when  they  fell  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  black  and  white  statue,  will  confess  that  both  sides 
were  in  error. 

No,  reader ;  we  do  not  mean  to  abuse  confession.  It  is  a 
good  thing,  when  used  with  prudence.  "  Confess  your  sins  to 
one  another"  is  a  goodly  precept,  and  so  necessary  a  part  of 
Catholic  religion,  that  confession  to  God  is  not  complete  with- 
out it.  No  religious  duty  is  complete,  which  does  not  make 
man  a  partner  with  God  in  its  performance. 

Well,  then,  reader,  we  want  to  make  thee  our  confessor !    to 

*  Alluding  to  a  letter  in  the  Times,  on  Thursday,  28th, 
from  Turin,  stating  that  Protestants  were  to  be  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  giving  evidence  as  witnesses,  or  of  having  deeds 
drawn  or  grants  made  in  their  favour. 


make  an  acknowledgment  of  our  sins  unto  thee,  that  in  so 
doing  we  may  humble  ourselves  before  God  and  man,  and  learn 
henceforth  to  aim  at  a  higher  degree  of  excellence  than  any  we 
have  yet  attained.  We  have  been  accused  by  many  of  many 
sins ;  and  we  have  felt  the  accusations,  and  bitterly  regretted 
the  oflFence  inflicted.  We  have  sometimes  felt  so  deeply,  and 
seen  the  difficulties  that  begirt  us  so  insurmountable,  as  almost 
to  resolve  to  abandon  for  ever  the  attempt  to  stir  up  the  dor- 
mant spirit  of  universal  faith  and  religion,  that  belongs  to  every 
man,  and  which  is  only  prevented  from  shining  forth  into  soci:  1 
being,  by  the  mists  of  sectarianism,  which  a  conceited  and  igno- 
rant philosophy  has  gathered  around  it. 

These  complaints  are  curiously  contrasted ;  the  same  article, 
the  same  expression,  that  gives  pleasure  to  one,  gives  pain  to 
another ;  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  the  most  stable  mind 
firmly  to  withstand  the  powerful,  the  intelligent,  the  virtuous, 
and  well-directed  batter\',  either  of  praise  or  blame,  from  any 
point  of  the  compass.  The  most  powerful  vessel  will  give  way 
to  a  broadside,  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  immoveability.  All 
that  we  can  say  is  this,  "  We  have  never  struck  our  colours  ;" 
we  have  preserved  our  honour. 

But  we  have  often  fretted,  often  felt  annoyed,  often  suffered 
the  peculiar  vexations  of  our  position  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  our  minds,  and  in  the  commotion  of  a  tide  of  conflicting 
sensations,  arising  from  the  discrepancies  of  surrounding  rela- 
tionships, we  have  addressed  the  reader,  and  conveyed  to  our 
language  the  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  our  own  thought?, 
and  the  imperfections,  which  a  few  hours  or  days  of  reflection 
would  have  quietly  removed.  For  this  we  do  not  crave  for- 
giveness. Evil  should  never  be  forgiven.  _To  forgive  it  is  to 
league  with  it.  It  is  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  Nature  bi/  no 
means  to  clear  the  guilty.  Pursue  evil  to  the  last ;  but  when 
you  punish  the  evil,  take  care  and  punish  nothing  else. 

We  have  not  only  used  hardjwords  and  unkind,  on  several 
occasions,  but  we  have  also  expressed  ourselves  in  language 
which  has  not  conveyed  to  the  reader's  mind  the  precise  idea 
which  we  intended.  The  first  is  a  moral,  the  second  is  an  in- 
tellectual imperfection.  Perhaps  this  confession  may  help  us  to 
get  rid  of  them.  But  we  do  not  mean  to  take  all  the  blame  to 
ourselves,  for  that  would  be  unjust.  We  mean  to  share  it  with 
others.  There  is  a  moral  duty  for  a  reader,  as  well  as  a  writer. 
Every  reader's  conscience  should  be  able  to  tell  him  whether  he 
performs  that  duty  or  not,  by  the  social  feeling  which  he  expe- 
riences towards  the  writer.  The  understanding  of  a  writer's 
meaning  much  depends  upon  the  feeling  of  the  reader  towards 
the  writer.  Prepossession  of  either  kind,  friendly  or  adverse, 
is  prejudicial  to  right  interpretation.  Let  every  reader  judge 
for  himself.  We  do  not  accuse  persons  ;  we  accuse  and  perse- 
cute principles  only.  Intellectual  imperfection  will  also  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  in  a  reader's  understanding  as  it  does  in 
the  writer's  language.  Moreover,  there  is  a  native  imperfection 
in  language  itself.  Almost  all  abstract  terms  and  epithets  are 
used,  by  different  people,  in  different  senses,  so  that  we  find  it 
impossible,  in  abstract  discussions,  to  comprehend  the  meanings 
of  men  and  women  with  whose  modes  of  speech  we  are  quite 
familiar,  but  whose  language  cannot  convey  to  our  minds  the 
idea  which  it  describes  in  theirs.    It  ia  not  "  T/k  Times'"  alone 
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which  longs  for  a  reform  of  the  English  language,  neither  is  it 
"  The  Times'"  alone  which  considers  it  one  of  the  most  urgent 
species  of  reform.  There  are  few  men  who  ever  rose  above  the 
vulgar  level  of  materialism  in  controversy  with  their  fellow 
men,  who  have  not  experienced  the  same  desire. 

We  observed,  in  a  former  number,  that  we  were  accused  of 
teaching  Atheism  under  the  guise  of  Catholicity.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  passage  complained  of : — No.  11. 

"  Now,  the  mere  spiritualists  maintain  that  this  '  being  to- 
gether,'' refers  to  God  and  the  soul.  This  is  the  selfish  aspect 
of  religion,  and  is  allied  to  that  commandment  of  Cluist, 
'  Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart.'  But  there  is 
another  aspect,  of  a  social  and  practical  nature,  which  belongs 
to  the  department  of  works,  and  which  is  allied  to  the  new 
commandment  of  Christ,  '  Love  one  another.'  This  latter  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  religion.  Trae  religion  begets  this. 
False  religion  cannot  beget  it.  Is,  then,  your  religion  true  or 
false  ?  try  it  by  this  test. — Is  your  love  of  God,  or  union  with 
God,  or  relationship  to  God,  true  or  false,  intimate  or  remote  ? 
try  it  by  this  test.'''' 

The  "  selfish  aspect"  of  religion  applied  to  the  love  of  Grod 
gave  offence.  Had  we  written  it  "  individual  aspect,"  it  pro- 
bably would  have  passed.  In  the  above  passage,  however,  we 
were  supposing  the  two  aspects  of  religion  to  be  distinct  for 
the  sake  of  argument.  St.  John  does  the  same,  when  he  says, 
"  he  who  says  he  loveth  God,  and  loveth  not  his  brother,  is  a 
liar,  and  the  tnith  is  not  in  him  ;  for  if  he  love  not  his  bro- 
ther, whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath 
not  seen  ?"  Love  of  God  and  social  love  are  thus  identified ; 
but  it  is  evident,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  John  using  this 
language,  that  there  were  people  then,  as  there  are  now,  who 
pr^essed  to  love  God  wliile  they  loved  not  their  brethren. 
They  deceived  themselves.  Their  love  of  God  was  self-love, 
as  all  love  must  practically  be  which  is  not  socially  developed. 
When,  therefore,  we  said  the  mere  love  of  God  was  the  selfish 
aspect  of  religion,  we  did  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  love  of 
God,  without  social  love,  was  possible  ;  but  that  to  speak  of  it, 
or  profess  it,  without  the  social  development,  was  to  view  re- 
ligion in  a  selfish  aspect ;  and  we  think  it  requires  only  the 
eye  to  open  and  observe  the  holloAvness  and  unfruitfulness  of 
all  professional  religion,  which  dwells  to  a  sickening  extent 
upon  this  love  of  God,  whilst  it  riots  in  the  pampering  of 
the  selfish  principle,  to  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
thus  treating,  like  St.  John,  the  unsocial  profession  of  love 
to  God,  so  common  in  society,  as  a  selfish  or  false  principle. 
However,  we  did  not  express  ourselves  sufficiently  clear,  and 
thus  far  we  confess  our  intellectual  error ;  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  like  Job,  we  boldly  maintain  our  moral  integrity.  The 
concluding  sentence  of  the  extract,  which  we  have  marked  in 
italics,  reveals  our  meaning. 

There  are  many  other  trifling  matters  which  we  might  speci- 
fically enumerate.  As,  for  instance,  we  have  been,  from  two 
opposite  quarters,  accused  of  Radicalism  and  Toryism,  of  in- 
fidelity and  superstition.  Some  say  the  Shepherd  has  too 
much  faith,  and  others  cannot  bear  such  an  infidel  production. 
The  reason  of  all  this  contrariety  is  very  obvious.  It  is  the 
necessary  result  of  our  position  between  the  two  polar  extremes 
of  thought.  It  is  to  ourselves  a  demonstration  that  we  are 
really  somewhere  about  the  latitwde  which  we  calculated  upon, 
and  to  which  we  essayed  to  steer.  We  do  certainly  allow  that 
we  partake  of  both  poles,  and  not  being  able  to  explain  ourmean- 
ing  or  point  out  our  intermediate  position  in  every  number, 
it  is  almost  unavoidable  that  the  rapid  survey  of  an  occasional 
reader,  who  does  not  carefully  compare  what  is  affirmed  in  one 
page,  and  illustrated  in  another,  should  form  an  erroneous 
opinion  of  many  vague  expressions,  which  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly awkward  for  us  to  illustrate,  explain,  or  smooth  down, 
every  time  we  employed  them. 

But  why,  it  is  answered,  give  offence  at  all  ?  Why  not 
speak  and  write  inoffensively  ?  This  is  a  most  important  ques- 
tion, peculiarly  so  to  the  present  age.  We  know  some  people 
who  write  inoffensively — very  clever  people,  far  m  advance  of 
of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  But  they  are  not  understood. 
The  eye  of  the  clergyman  or  his  flock  glances  dozingly  over  the 
article ;  it  ia  all  right,  nothing  to  shake  the  old  faith ;  a  new 


mode,  perhaps,  of  drawing  and  painting  a  subject,  but  all  com- 
patible with  the  old  doctrine,  and  sanctioned  bj'  the  party 
which  supports  it.  The  old  root  is  not  struck,  it  is  not  even  visi- 
bly aimed  at.  And  as  trees  of  every  description,  whether  human 
or  vegetable,  can  well  afford  a  few  branches  and  leaves,  and 
even  occasionally  a  bushel  of  fruit,  provided  you  let  the  root 
and  the  stock  alone,  or  refrain  from  engrafting'a  superior  plant ; 
so  the  Church  and  State  will  tolerate  much  variety  of  specula- 
tion within  their  precincts,  provided  only  you  profess  to  be 
friendly  to  their  material  constitution,  and  suffer  them  to  enjoy 
that  peace  which  they  value  above  all  other  peace — letting 
them  constitutionally  alone.  You  cannot  effectively  attack  a 
constitutional  enl  wthout  giving  offence,  because  untU  you 
give  offence  you  are  not  understood.  The  offence  is  in  j'our 
meaning,  and  takes  effect  whenever  it  is  perceived.  Hence  all 
Reformers  are  necessarily  offensive,  and  every  attempt  to  re- 
form inoffensively  has  proved  a  failure.  What  is  the  reason 
that  the  Church  cannot  reform  itself  ?  Because  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  intelligibly  in  the  Church  on  such  a  subject  without 
shocking  the  feelings  of  its  members.  The  spirit  of  Reform, 
therefore,  goes  out  and  attacks  the  institution  objectively  as  an 
enemy,  being  necessarily  prevented  from  doing  it  subjectively 
as  a  friend.  The  most  powerful  action  upon  both  Church  and 
State,  for  Reform,  is  offensive  action  ;  we  wish,  for  oiu:  own 
comfort,  that  it  were  not  so,  but  it  is  better  to  give  offence  to 
the  abettors  of  evil  than  suffer  the  evil  to  reign  unmolested. 

"  But  there  are  degrees  of  offence  ?  Cannot  one  act  offensively 
in  moderation  ?  There  is  no  occasion  for  wounding  deeply." 
Well,  we  allow  that  a  certain  prudent  medium  ought  to  be  pre- 
served, and  moreover,  we  are  perfectly  willing  once  more  to 
confess  our  sins,  and  admit  that  we  have  not  yet  attained  to 
this  prudent  medium  ;  and  we  believe  it  would  take  the  pru- 
dence of  an  Archangel  himself  to  abide  in  it.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  task  to  convey  new  ideas  to  the  mind.  We  be- 
lieve there  are  numerous  public  writers  in  London  at  present, 
who  cannot  by  language  convey  the  thoughts  to  which  they 
attach  the  greatest  importance.  If  they  do  not  go  far  enough 
they  are  not  understood ;  if  they  go  too  far  beyond  the  line  of 
prudence,  the  public  are  offended.  Fearing  to  offend,  they 
labour  for  life,  pregnant  with  an  idea  and  cannot  get  delivered. 

"  It  must  needs  be"  said  Christ,  "  that  offences  come,  but 
woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  they  come."  He  himself  brought 
an  offence  into  the  world,  and  it  was  wo  !  wo  !  unto  him  ;  his 
Apostles  carried  the  same  burden  of  the  Lord,  and  their  punish- 
ment was  similar.  We  can  have  no  conception,  in  this  age,  of 
the  offence  of  the  Gospel  when  it  first  appeared.  Blasphemy, 
to  deify  a  man ;  Atheism,  to  deny  the  gods  •,  sacrilege  and  ir- 
religion,  to  abandon  sacrifices,  which  prevailed  everywhere  at 
the  time.  Every  offence,  in  fine,  which  at  present  is  loaded 
with  the  abuse  and  execration  of  professional  religion,  was  then 
concentrated  in  the  new  religion.  Was  it  wisdom  in  God  to 
commence  a  new  em  thus  ?  If  so  ;  it  may  now  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  man  to  follow  his  example. 

We  have  often  been  accused  of  offensiveness  in  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  taught  the  unity  of  the  source  of  evil  and  good. 
Now  we  have  made  the  experiment  in  private  by  teaching  it 
both  ways.  In  the  inoffensive  manner  we  find  it  easy,  compa- 
ratively easy,  to  obtain  an  apparent  assent  to  the  general  propo- 
sition ;  but  whenever  we  make  an  application  to  try  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  party,  we  find  that  the  assent  was  merely 
formal,  and  that  the  mind  had  only  superficially  surveyed 
the  language  without  embracing  the  meaning.  For  example, 
it  is  easy  to  make  people  confess  that  God  is  the  creator 
of  all  things,  that  all  power  is  from  God,  that  by  him  all 
things  consist,  that  his  life  is  our  life,  that  he  is  the  all, 
and  in  all,  &c. ;  all  general  propositions,  expressive  of  unity 
in  universal  being,  and  very  beautiful  and  inoffensive — but  not 
understood  ;  for  the  very  same  individuals  who  acknowledge  in 
one  breath  that  all  things  are  created  by  God,  mil  tell  you  in 
another  that  evil  was  not  created  by  God,  and  thus  divorce  one  half 
of  Nature  from  the  Deitj'.  They  vnW  tell  you  that  e^^l  grows 
in  nature  as  worms  grow  in  wood  ;  they  will  discant  on  the  self 
creative  property  of  a  free  agent ;  and  turn  round  upon  you  at 
last,  and  give  a  flat  denial  to  the  proposition,  to  which  they  first 
subscribed.    Show  \is  the  vaaa.  who  ha«  leamt  that  doctrine 
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inoffensively,  and  we  will  convince  you  that  he  does  not  believe, 
does  not  understand  it. 

We  have  often  asserted  that  injustice  is  a  property  of  justice. 
We  are  not  understood.  But  we  challenge  any  man  to  define 
justice  wthout  including  injustice  at  its  negative  pole,  not  as 
a  thing  distinct  or  separate  from  justice,  but  really  as  a  living 
part  of  it.  We  would  illustrate  the  principle  of  eternal  justice 
thus 


JUSTICE  ABSOLUTE, 

{Including  Injustice  relative.) 
p    Equality, Inequality, 


N. 


Impartiality,  &c.  Partiality,  &c. 

The  line  represents  the  principle  of  justice.  Equality  is  the 
positive  pole  of  justice,  inequality  is  its  negative.  Were  God 
to  make  all  beings  equal  in  power,  beauty,  virtue,  &c.,  he 
would  deform  creation,  by  destroying  its  interesting  variety. 
His  wisdom,  therefore  has  made  all  beings  unequal,  in  power, 
beauty,  virtue,  &:c.  But  perfect  wisdom  and  perfect  justice 
are  in  perfect  harmony.  This  inequality  therefore  is  justice. 
But  yet,  who  can  or  will  deny  that  inequality  of  favour  and 
distribution,  is  the  very  essence  of  injustice  ?  How  can  you 
logically  define  this  rod  of  justice  without  including  injustice  as 
a  subordinate  feature  ?  Do  you  say  that  this  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms  I-*  Say  so,  if  you  please,  but  imagine  it  otherwise.  All 
Nature  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  all  true  philosophy  is 
like  that  line  ;  a  bipolar  proposition  containing  two  opposites 
which  are  not  contraries.  Electrical  science  has  now  demon- 
strated this  fact,  in  physics.  Imagine  that  line  an  electric  rod  ; 
3'ou  have  two  opposite  electricities  in  it,  which  are  not  contra- 
ries, but  inseparable  companions — yet  one.  This  line  is  capable 
of  demonstrating  all  the  doctruies  taught  in  the  Shepherd. 
Tiie  offence  which  we  commit  is  included  in  that  small  type 
of  injustice  relative  ;  but  the  universal  doctrine  we  teach  is 
Justice  Absolute.  This  at  least  is  what  we  mean.  The  doc- 
trine is  simple  and  certain  in  our  own  minds ;  but  forgetting  fre- 
quently that  we  are  read  by  those  who  are  in  a  different  state 
of  being  from  ourselves,  we  frequently  use  expressions  for 
which  better  might  be  substituted,  and  pass  over  without  illus- 
tration, that  which  requires  a  very  careful  exposition.  But, 
offence  we  must  give  to  a  certain  extent,  or  remain  misunder- 
stood. And  one  mode  of  gi\'ing  offence  would  probably  be, 
calling  that  upper  line  of  Justice  Absolute,  God,  and  the 
other  line  o{  relative  Injustice,  Satan.  This,  however,  is  what 
we  mean,  and  the  mind  which  cauuot  hear  this,  cannot  analyse 
Nature,  and  is  yet  in  the  bonds  of  fear. 

Now  what  has  this  confession  amounted  to  ?  "  That  we 
have  sinned,"  and  that  our  readere  ought  in  conscience,  also  to 
confess,  "  that  they  have  sinned."  We  do  not  profess  to  flatter 
the  present  state  of  any  man  or  woman's  moral  or  intellectual 
being.  To  write  without  offence  would  be  positively  useless  ; 
to  exceed  in  offence  would  be  positively  injurious.  To  cultivate 
the  good  and  offend  the  evil  in  moral  and  intellectual  being, is  our 
object  and  our  Avish  ;  when  we  fail  it  is  from  want  of  moral  and 
intellectual  perfection  to  guide  ourselves.  But  these  we  posi- 
tively affirm  as  the  pillars  of  our  faith — first,  the  eternal  and 
immutable  absolute  Deity  ;  second,  his  methodic  providence  in 
the  relative  mutability,  and  succession  of  time,  and  all  its  pro- 
ductions. This  latter  proposition  is  the  basis  of  our  Christian 
faith,  Christianity  being  the  gi-eatest  work  of  Providence  in  the 
history  of  man  ;  and  Christ  being  the  greatest  moral  authority 
who  ever  lived  in  time,  and  therefore  the  incarnate  image  of  the 
eternal  God. 


SIX   LECTURES   BY   MR.   OWEN, 

WITH    AN    address   TO    CONGRESS,   &C. 

Heywood,  Manchester,  1837.    2s. 

We  take  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  Mr.  Owen  does,  and 
although  there  be  some  important  points  of  difference  between 
us,  we  regard  him  as  the  leader  of  the  social  movement  in  Bri- 
tian.  He  is  shaming  the  Christians.  They  are  a  disgrace  to 
their  Master  •,  they  may  say  they  have  prophesied  in  Christ's 
name,  and  in  Christ's  nam«  cast  out  devils,  and  in  Christ's 


name  done  many  wonderful  works ;  but  he  must  say  to  all, 
"  depart  from  me,  I  know  ye  not,  ye  workers  of  iniquity.  Other 
sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  your  fold."  Mr.  Owen  works 
upon  the  social  basis,  and  thus  far  we  are  decidedly  at  one  with 
him.  We  have  formerly  defined  the  principles  which  separate 
us,  to  which  we  are  not  at  present  disposed  to  revert.  We 
heartily  wish  him  success  in  his  attempt,  believing  that  the  im- 
perfection which  must  necessarily  attend  every  incipient  under- 
taking, would  gradually  vanish  before  experience,  and  that  the 
great  one  truth  to  which  we  attach  what  the  Owenites  call  a 
foolish  importance,  would  force  itself  more  obviously  and  irre- 
sistibly upon  the  mind,  after  a  practical  effort  to  dispense  with 
it  entirely.  Who  can  object  to  the  social  principle  of  Owenism, 
and  call  himself  a  Christian  ?  He  is  a  very  foolish  and  an 
ignorant  Christian,  a  Christian  who  is  leagued  mth  antichrist, 
and  striving  with  all  his  individual  influence,  to  prevent  the 
practical  realization  of  the  gospel,  as  good  news  to  the  children 
of  men. 

These  lectures  were  delivered  in  Manchester  previous  to  the 
late  discussion  between  Mr.  Owen  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roebuck, 
the  Warrenite  Methodist.  They  are  fresh  from  the  fountain, 
and  the  latest  production  of  this  British  Apostle  of  "  Social 
Justice,"  whose  name  is  connected  throughout  all  Christendom 
■with  this  one  idea.  There  is  a  large  stream  of  pure  moral  and 
original  truth  running  through  them ;  the  evils  of  the  old  world, 
and  the  anticipated  harmony  of  the  new,  are  painted  with  as 
much  clearness  and  ngovir  as  ever,  aftbrding  the  comfortable 
assurance  that  Mr.  Owen's  mind  still  retains  its  wonted 
strength,  and  its  former  enthusiasm,  both  of  which  may  God 
preserve  till  he  has  inflicted  such  a  deep  wound  on  the  unsocial 
system  of  Satan's  domination,  that  the  monster  will  writhe  with 
the  torture,  till  it  breathe  its  last  amid  the  hallelujahs  of  the 
rich,  and  the  exultations  of  the  poor. 

We  have  picked  out  the  following  passage  as  one  amongst 
many  others  equally  interesting,  and  equally  characteristic  of 
the  author's  mind  :— 


It  is,  however,  somewhat  diflicult,  previously  to  additional 
experience,  to  decide  very  accurately  what  should  be  the  pre- 
cise permanent  divisions  of  human  life  to  form  the  best  classi- 
fication. But  there  is  now,  sufficient  knowledge  for  present 
purposes,  and  experience  will  afford  more,  so  soon  as  it  shall  be 
required. 

Probably,  periods  of  five  years,  up  to  thirty,  will  afford  a 
present  iiseful  classification,  and  each  class  to  be  occupied  as 
follows : 

First  class  or  from  birth  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  year. 

To  be  so  placed,  trained,  and  educated,  as  that  they  may 
be  in  a  proper  temperature  for  their  age,  fed  with  the  most 
wholesome  food ;  lightly  and  loosely  clothed  ;  regularly  and 
duly  exercised  in  a  pure  atmo^here ;  also,  that  their  disposi- 
tions may  be  formed  to  have  their  greatest  pleasure  in  attend- 
ing to,  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  all  who  may  be  aroimd 
them  ;  that  they  may  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge,  as  far  as 
their  young  capacities  will  easily  admit,  of  the  objects  which 
they  can  see  and  handle,  and  that  no  false  impression  be  made 
on  any  of  their  senses  by  those  around  them  refusing  a  simple 
explanation  to  any  of  their  questions ;  that  they  may  have  no 
knowledge  of  individual  punishment  or  reward,  or  be  discou- 
raged from  always  freely  expressing  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings ;  that  they  may  be  taught  as  early  as  their  minds  can  re- 
ceive it,  that  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others,  are,  like  their 
own,  instincts  of  human  nature  wkich  they  are  compelled  to 
have,  and  thus,  to  acquire  in  infancy  the  rudiments  of  charity 
and  affection  for  all ;  that  they  may  have  no  fear  of,  but  full 
and  implicit  confidence  in,  every  one  around  them,  and  that 
the  universal,  selfish,  or  individual  feeling,  of  our  animal  exis- 
tence, may  be  so  directed  as  to  derive  its  chief  gratification 
from  contributing  to  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  others. 

By  these  measures,  a  solid  foundation  will  be  laid  for  sound 
minds,  good  habits,  superior  natural  manners,  fine  dispositions, 
and  some  useful  knowledge.  By  these  means  they  ivill  be  so 
well  prepared  before  they  leave  this  class,  that,  for  their  age, 
they  will  think,  speak,  and  act  rationally.  They  will  be,  there- 
fore, at  the  end  of  this  period,  ia  many  respects,  in  advance  of 
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the  average  of  human  beings,  as  they  are  now  taught  and 
placed,  at  any  time  of  their  lives. 

It  is  true,  that  at  this  age,  they  will  not  be  equal  to  the 
men  of  the  old  world  in  physical  strength,  or  in  the  num- 
ber of  sensations  which  they  have  experienced,  or  impressions 
received  ;  they  will,  however,  for  tlieir  age,  have  more  sound 
health,  and  be  more  active  ;  they  will  have  superior  disposi- 
tions, habits,  manners,  and  morals  ;  they  will  have  fewer  no- 
tions and  fancies,  but  they  will  have  a  greater  number  of  true 
ideas.  These  true  ideas  being  of  course  all  consistent  with 
each  other,  and  in  accordance  with  every  known  fact,  will  be 
of  far  more  advantage  to  the  individuals,  than  the  matured 
minds  of  the  old  world,  in  the  majority  of  which,  there  are  but 
few  true  ideas,  with  many  false  notions.  These  false  notions 
destroy  the  value  of  the  few  true  ideas  which  they  have  ac- 
quired ;  for  the  true  ideas,  thus  mixed  with  error,  tend  only 
the  more  to  perplex  their  reasoning  faculties,  and  to  confound 
their  judgments. 

The  first  class  being  prepared  by  this  new  rational  nursing 
and  infant  training,  will  leave  the  nursing  and  infant  school  to 
be  removed  into  the  appropriate  arrangements  for  the  second 
class;  which  class  will  consist  of  children  from  five  to  ten 
years  complete. 

This  class  will  be  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed,  upon  the  same 
general  principles  as  the  first  class,  making  only  the  difference 
which  their  age  requires  ;  but,  noAV,  their  exercises  will  consist 
in  that  which  will  be  permanently  useful.  According  to  their 
strength  and  capacities  they  will  acquire  a  practice  in  some  of 
the  lighter  operations  of  the  business  of  life  ;  operations,  which 
may  be  easily  made  to  afford  them  far  more  pleasure  and  gra- 
tification than  can  be  derived  from  the  useless  toys  of  the  old 
world.  Their  knowledge  will  be  now  chiefly  acquired  from 
personal  inspection  of  objects,  and  familiar  conversation  with 
those  more  experienced  than  themselves.  By  this  plan,  being 
judiciously  pursued,  under  rational  arrangements  properly 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  these  children  will,  in  two  years  be- 
come willing,  intelligent  assistants  in  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments and  gardens  for  some  hours  in  the  day,  according  to 
their  strength.  Continuing  this  mode  of  education,  these  chil- 
dren from  seven  to  ten  will  become  efficient  operators  in  what- 
ever their  physical  strength  will  enable  them  easily  to  accom- 
plish, and  whatever  they  do,  they  will  perfoi-m  as  a  matter  of 
amusement,  and  for  exercise,  with  their  cquallj^  intelligent  and 
delightful  companions.  These  exercises  they  will  pursue  under 
the  immediate  directions  of  the  juniors  of  the  third  class ;  for, 
it  is  anticipated,  that  the  young  persons,  twelve  years  of  age 
and  under,  will,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  advantage  to 
themselves  and  society,  when  thus  rationally'  trained  and  placed, 
perform  all  the  domestic  operations  of  their  o^vn  immediate 
association  or  family  ;  and  perform  them  in  a  manner  far  su- 
perior to  what  is  now  in  execution  in  the  most  approved  clubs 
in  London  and  Paris ;  they  will  also  assist  to  keep  the  gardens 
and  pleasure  grounds  of  the  family  in  the  highest  order,  for  the 
rational  enjoyment  of  themselves,  their  own  immediate  associa- 
tion, and  also  of  those  numerous  superior  friends  who  M'ill  visit 
them  from  other  similar  family  establishments. 

When  these  children  shall  be  advanced  to  the  age  for 
leaving  the  second  class,  they  will  have  their  character  so 
formed  physically,  intellectually,  morally,  and  practically,  that 
they  can  no  longer  be  compared  with  any  of  the  irrational  clia- 
racters  which  have  been  formed  under  the  old  system  of  man's 
free-agency.  At  ten,  they  will  be  well-trained,  rational  beings ; 
superior  in  mind,  manner,  dispositions,  feelings,  and  conduct,  to 
any  who  have  yet  lived,  and  their  deficiency  in  physical 
strength  will  be  amply  supplied,  by  the  superior  mechanical 
and  chemical  powers,  which  wU  be  contrived  and  arranged,  to 
be  ready  for  them  to  direct  when  they  enter  tlie  next  class. 
These  new  operations  will  be,  to  them,  a  continual  source  of 
instruction  and  amusement,  and  to  which  they  will  look  forward 
with  the  delight  experienced  by  the  acquisition  of  new  and  im- 
portant attainments. 

The  members  of  the  second  class,  when  they  shall  complete 
their  tenth  year,  will  enter  the  third  class,  which  will  consist 
of  those  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  complete.  This  class  wiU 
be  engaged,  the  first  two  years,  that  is,  from  ten  to  twelve, 


in  directing  and  assisting  those  in  the  second  class  from  seven 
to  ten,  in  their  domestic  exercise  in  the  house,  gardens,  and 
pleasure  grounds ;  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  thej^  will  be  en- 
gaged in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  more  advanced  useful  arts  of  life  ;    a  knowledge  by 
which  they  will  be  enabled  to  assist  in  producing  the  gi-eatest 
amount  of  the  most  valuable  wealth,  in  the  shortest  time,  with 
the   most   pleasure   to  themselves  and  advantage  to  society. 
This  will  include  all  the  productions  required  from  the  soil  ; 
from  mines ;  from  fisheries ;  the  arts  of  manufactimng  food, 
to  keep  and  to  prepare  it  in  the  best  manner  for  daily  use;  the 
art  of  working  up  the  materials  to  prepare  them  for  gannents, 
buildings,  furniture,  machinery,  instruments,  and  implements 
for  all  purposes,  and  to  produce,  prepare  and  execute,  whatever 
society  requires,  in  the  best  manner  that  the  concentrated  wis- 
dom and  capital  of  society  can  direct.     In  all  these  operations 
the  members  of  this  class,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years,  will 
daily  assist,  for  as  many  hours  as  will  not  injure  their  physical 
strength,  mental  powers,  or  moral  feelings,  and  with  their  pre- 
vious training,  with  the  daily  superior  instruction  and  aid  which 
they  will  receive  from  the  members  of  the  class  immediately 
above  them ;  they  will  perform  all  that  will  be  necessary  for 
them  to  do,  ivith  no  more  exercise  than  their  physical  and 
mental  health  will  require  to  keep  them  in  the  best  state  of 
body  and  mind.     In  these  five  years,  also,  they  wiU  make  a 
great  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  all  the  sciences  ;  for  they 
will  be  surrounded  \vith  every  facility  to  acquire  accurately 
the  most  valuable  knowledge  in  the  shortest  time  ;  facilities 
such  as  will  open  more  than  a  "  royal  road  "  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  with  the  aid  of  all  the 
facts  yet  discovered.     This  vnW  be  a  period  of  great  progress 
and  consequent  interest  to  this  new  race,  thus  trained,  to  be- 
come, for  the  first  time  in  human  history,  intelligent  rational 
beings. 

They  will  now  be  well  prepared  to  enter  the  fourth  class, 
which  will  be  formed  of  those  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
complete.  This  class  will  enter  upon  a  most  interesting  jjeriod 
of  human  life ;  within  its  duration,  its  members  wiU  become 
men  and  women  of  a  new  race,  physically,  intellectually,  and 
morally ;  beings  far  superior  to  any  yet  knowi  to  have  lived 
upon  the  earth — their  thoughts  and  feelings  will  have  been 
formed  in  public,  without  secresy  of  any  kind ;  for  as  they 
passed  through  the  pre\ious  divisions,  they  would  naturall}' 
make  known  to  each  other,  in  all  simplicity,  their  undisguised 
thoughts  and  feelings.  By  this  rational  conduct,  the  precise 
feelings  which  they  were  obliged  to  entertain  for  each  other, 
would  be  accurately  kno^vn  to  all.  Thus  would  it  be  ascer- 
tained who  had  the  strongest  attachment  for  each  other,  and 
these  will  naturally  imite  and  associate  together,  under  such 
wise  and  well  prepared  arrangements,  as  shall  be  the  best  de- 
^^sed,  to  insure  to  the  individuals  uniting,  the  greatest  amount 
of  permanent  happiness  with  the  least  alloy  to  themselves,  and 
injury  to  society. 

Under  this  classification  and  consequent  arrangement  of 
society,  every  individual  will  be  trained  and  educated,  to  have 
all  his  faculties  and  powers  cultivated  in  the  most  superior 
manner  knoMni ;  cultivated,  too,  imder  the  new  combination  of 
external  objects,  pui-posely  fomied,  to  bring  into  constant  exer- 
cise the  best  and  most  lovely  qualities  only  of  human  nature. 
Eacli  one  will  be,  thus,  well  educated,  physically  intellectually, 
and  morally.  Under  this  classification  and  consequent  arrange- 
ment of  tliese  associated  families,  wealth  unrestrained  in  its 
production  by  any  of  the  artificial  absiu'dities  now  so  common 
in  all  countries,  will  be  most  easily  produced  in  superfluity ;  all 
Avill  be  secured  in  a  full  supply  of  the  best  of  it,  for  all  piu-- 
poses  that  may  be  required.  They  will,  therefore,  all  be 
equal  in  their  education  and  condition,  and  no  artificial  dis- 
tinction, or  any  distinction  but  that  of  age,  will  be  known 
among  them. 

There  will  be  then  no  motive  or  inducement  for  any  parties 
to  unite,  except  from  pure  affection  arising  from  the  most  un- 
reserved knowledge  of  each  others'  character,  in  all  respects,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  known  before  the  union  takes  place.  There 
will  be  no  artificial  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  permanent  happy 
union  of  the  sexes ;  for,  luider  the  arrangements  of  this  new 
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state  of  human  existence,  the  affections  will  receive  every  aid 
which  can  be  devised  to  induce  them  to  be  permanent  •,  and 
under  these  arrangements,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  as  the 
parties  will  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  in  the  condition  of 
lovers  during  their  lives,  the  affections  will  be  far  more  durable, 
and  induce  for  more  pleasure  and  enjoyment  to  the  parties,  and 
far  less  injurj'  to  society,  than  has  ever  yet  been  experienced, 
under  any  of  the  varied  arrangements  which  liave  emanated 
from  the  imagined  free-will  agency  of  the  human  race. 

If,  however,  these  superior  arrangements  to  produce  happi- 
ness between  the  sexes,  should  fail  in  some  partial  instances, 
which  it  is  possible  may  yet  occur,  measures  will  be  introduced 
by  which,  without  any  severance  of  friendship  between  the 
parties,  a  separation  may  be  made,  the  least  injurious  to  them 
and  the  most  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  society. 

No  immorality  can  exceed  that  which  is  sure  to  arise  from 
society  compelling  individuals  to  live  continually  together, 
when  they  have  been  made,  by  the  laws  of  their  nature,  to  lose 
their  affections  for  each  other,  and  to  entertain  them  for  another 
object.  How  much  dreadful  misery  has  been  inflicted  upon 
the  human  race,  through  all  past  ages,  from  this  single  error  ? 
How  much  demoralization !  How  many  murders  !  How 
much  secret  unspeakable  suffering,  especially,  to  the  female 
sex  !  How  many  evils  are  experienced  over  the  world,  at  this 
moment,  arising  from  this  single  error  of  the  imaginary  free-will 
system  by  which  men  have  been  so  long,  so  ignorantly,  and 
miserably  governed ! 

This  portion  of  the  subject,  to  do  it  full  justice,  would, 
alone,  require  a  longer  course  than  is  now  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  system  under  consideration ;  but  this  limited 
view  must  suffice,  at  present,  for  a  sketch  or  outline  of  what  is 
in  contemplation. 

This  fourth  class  will  be  still  more  active  and  general  pro- 
ducers of  the  various  kinds  of  wealth  required  by  society,  as 
well  as  the  kind  and  intelligent  instructors  of  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  third  class  to  enable  these  senior  members  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  which  has  been  previously  taught  to  them- 
selves, when  members  of  the  third  class.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  these  four  classes,  under  such  simplified  arrangements  in 
all  the  departments  of  life,  as  may  now  be  made,  will  be  suflfi- 
cient  to  produce  a  suri^lus  of  all  the  wealth,  which  a  rational 
and  superior  race  of  beings  can  require ;  but  to  remove  all 
doubt  respecting  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  to  make  the  busi- 
ness sf  life  a  pleasure  to  all,  another  class  of  producers  of 
wealth,  and  instructors  in  knowledge,  shall  be  added,  and  they 
will  form  the  fifth  class ;  which  class  will  consist  of  those  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years  complete. 

This  will  form  the  highest  and  most  experienced  class  of 
producers  and  instructors,  and  beyond  the  age  of  this  class, 
none  need  be  required  to  produce  or  instruct,  except  for  their 
own  pleasure  and  gratification.  This  fifth  class  will  be  the  su- 
periors and  directors  in  each  branch  of  production  and  of  edu- 
cation. They  will  perform,  in  a  very  superior  manner,  that 
which  is  now  most  defectively  done  by  the  principal  proprietors 
and  active  directing  partners  of  large  producing  establishments, 
and  by  the  Professors  of  Universities. 

The  great  business  of  human  life  is,  first,  to  produce  abun- 
dance of  the  most  valuable  wealth  for  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  all ;  and  secondly,  to  educate  all  to  well  use  and  properly 
enjoy  their  wealth  after  it  has  been  introduced. 

We  have  now  most  amply  provided  for  the  production  of  the 
wealth,  and  also  for  the  formation  of  a  superior  character  to 
use  and  enjoy  it  in  the  most  advantageous  and  rational  manner, 
by  the  five  classes  of  producers  and  instructors  which  have  been 
described. 

The  sixth  class  will  consist  of  those  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
years  of  age  complete. 

The  business  of  this  will  be  to  preserve  the  wealth  produced 
by  the  pre\dous  classes,  in  order  that  no  waste  may  arise,  that 
all  khuls  of  it  may  be  kept  in  the  best  condition,  and  used, 
when  in  the  most  perfect  state,  for  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of 
all  parties.  They  will  also  have  to  direct  the  distribution  of  it, 
as  it  may  be  required  from  the  stores,  for  the  daily  use  of  the 
family.  Under  the  arrangements  which  may  be,  and  no  doubt 
will  be  formed  for  these  purposes,  two  howra  each  day  wiU  be 


more  than  sufficient  to  execute  the  regular  business  of  this 
class,  in  a  very  superior  manner.  Some  part  of  the  remainder 
of  the  day  they  will  most  likely  feel  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
occupying  with  visits  to  various  parts  of  their  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting establishment,  to  see  how  every  process  is  ad\ancing, 
with  each  of  which,  by  their  previous  training  they  will  be 
familiar,  and  now,  at  their  leisure,  they  may  consider  whether 
any  improvement  can  be  made  in  them  for  the  general  benefit. 
Another  portion  of  the  day  they  will  probalsly  devote  to  their 
most  favourite  studies,  whether  in  the  fine  arts,  in  the  sciences, 
in  trying  experiments,  in  reading,  or  conversation,  or  in  making 
excursions  to  the  neighbouring  establishments,  to  give  or  re- 
ceive information,  or  to  make  visits  of  friendship. 

This  would  be  the  prime  period  for  the  more  active  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  and  all  would  be,  by  this  classification,  most 
amply  enabled  to  enjoy  them.  They  would  have  high  health, 
physical  and  mental  ;  they  would  have  a  constant  flow  of  good 
spirits  ;  they  would  by  this  period,  have  secured  a  greater 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  most  varied  useful  knowledge  in  prin- 
ciple and  practice,  than  any  human  beings  have  ever  yet 
attained :  they  would  also  be  familiar  with  those  acquirements 
which,  in  addition  to  their  attainments  in  that  which  is  useful 
in  principle  and  practice,  would  render  them  delightful  com- 
panions to  each  other,  and  to  all  with  whom  they  may  come  in 
communication.  And  they  would  be  thus  preparing  themselves 
to  become  fit  members  of  the  class  immediately  in  advance  of 
them,  that  is,  the  seventh  class.  This  will  consist  of  all  the 
members  of  the  familj^  from  thirty  to  forty  years  inclusive = 
(  To  bs  concluded  in  a  future  Number.) 

FOURIER'S  SOCIAL  SYSTEM.  ~ 

According  to  promise  we  proceed  now  to  give  the  reader  an 
outline  of  the  social  "  Phalange"  of  Charles  Fourier,  a  system 
of  societary  intercourse  which  has  not  been  able  to  raise  its  voice 
so  loud,  as  that  of  the  Saint  Simonian  doctrine  ;  but  one  which 
the  more  we  study  its  beautiful  details,  impresses  us  with  a 
deeper  conviction  of  its  superiority  to  its  rival,  in  working  Avith 
all  the  variegated  passions  and  affections  of  human  nature  ;  and 
bringing  all  its  now  jarring  sounds  of  discord,  to  join  in  a  chorus 
of  universal  harmony.  The  two  systems  above  alluded  to,  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  many  superior  minds  in  "La  belle 
France."  In  this  respect,  we  believe,  there  is  a  very  notable  dis- 
tinction between  France  and  England.  The  social  system  in  Eng- 
land has  never,  up  to  this  very  hour,  been  patronized  or  encour- 
aged, by  men  of  education  and  learning.  In  France  the  very 
highest  order  of  nobility  and  talent  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  them- 
selves ^iendly.  Probably  the  repression  of  public  opinion  by 
the  severity  of  government  has  a  tendency  to  create  this  social 
prepossession  in  private.  The  remark  has  been  frequently  made 
that  the  principles  of  genuine  liberty  have  been  vulgarized  in 
Britain,  by  the  unlimited  scope  which  is  given  to  the  expression 
of  opinion,  both  by  the  tongue  and  the  pen.  This  evil  will  ul- 
timately cure  itself  with  us,  but,  in  the  meantime,  we  have  to 
overcome  the  obstacles,  with  which  it  has  impeded  our  progress, 
and  the  difficulties  which  we  experience  in  so  doing,  will 
give  the  people  some  lessons  in  true  philosophy,  which  it  is 
indispensable  for  them  to  learn  before  they  can  be  happy. 
Moreover,  there  is  this  singular  difference,  between  the  two 
most  remarkable  French  systems,  and  the  one,  the  only  one 
which  has  been  promiilged  in  England,  that  the  two  former  are 
founded  upon  a  basis  of  religious  faith.  This  is  remarkable  in 
a  country  like  France,  notorious  for  infidelity ;  but  we  are 
pretty  well  convinced  that  it  is  partly  owing  to  this  latter  cir- 
cumstance, that  so  much  feeling  and  talent  has  collected  around 
them.  Infidelity  is  less  offensive  in  France,  than  in  England  ; 
and  such  views  of  God  and  the  destiny  of  man  as  are  presented 
in  the  doctrines  of  St.  Simon  and  Fourier  can  even  be  con- 
templated without  horror,  by  a  professor  of  religion  ;  we 
say  professor,  for  the  truly  religious  mind  is  that  in  which  the 
law  of  universal  harmony  reigns,  and  which  does  not  confound 
the  outward  forms  and  creeds  of  a  church,  with  the  inward  life 
of  Divine  and  social  faith. 

Not  having  confidence  in  our  ovm  ability  to  analyse  the 
system  of  fourier ;  indeed,  not  being  provided  with  a  copy  of 
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his  works,  which  we  cannot  procure  in  London,  and  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum,  we  in- 
tened  to'write  to  Paris  for  an  outline  which  Mi-,Doherty,  one  of 
the  four  members  of  Fourier's  "  la  Commission  Preparatoire," 
promised  us  a  year  ago  ;  but  to  prevent  delaj,  and  perhaps  disap- 
pointment, as  we  are  informed  Mr.  Doherty  is  about  to  come 
to  England,  for  the  express  purpose  of  gi«ng  publicity  to  the 
doctrine  he  has  embraced,  we  have  resolved  to  make  a  literal 
translation  of  Abel  Transon's  "  Theorie  Societaire,"  published 
in  the  Re\iie  Encyclopedique,  xmder  the  sanction  of  Fourier 
himself,  as  a  compend  of  his  doctrine  and  mechanical  arrange- 
ments.* 

CHARLES  FOURIERS  THEORY  OF  SOCIETY. 

By  Abel  Transon  late  Pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and 

Engineer  «f  Mines. 

"|We  ought  to  be  prepared  for  some  great  event  in  the  order 
of  the  general  destiny,  the  French  revolution  being  nothing  more 
tlian  the  terrible  and  indispensable  preliminary  of  the  memora- 
ble revolution  which  is  approaching."  (De  ^laistre).  This  idea, 
which  the  illustrious  defender  of  Catholicism  has  presented  in 
many  forms,  and  which  bloomed  in  all  the  great  spirits  of  his 
age,  has  at  length  become  almost  iiilgar.  Every  one  now  feels 
that  in  the  crisis  where  things  now  stand,  there  must  be  a 
prompt  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  questions,  which  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  has  started  in  politics,  religion,  and  morals. 
Every  man  invokes,  with  all  his  prayers,  a  new  and  efficacious 
remedy  for  the  general  misery. 

We  have  studied  modem  societies,  and  perceived  that  they 
do  not  deserve  the  name  of  societies,  since  the  progress  of  intel- 
ligence and  of  public  riches,  is  profitable  only  to  the  fortimate 
few,  as  in  England,  where  the  misery  of  the  people  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  development  of  industry.  We  have  inter- 
rogated history,  and  have  discovered,  that  at  no  one  epoch,  in 
no  one  place,  has  man  ever  enjoyed  a  perfect  liberty.  And, 
those  who  in  this  word,  "  man^'  give  a  large  space  for  the 
people,  the  people  who  labour  ;  those  have  leansed  by  expe- 
rience, that,  in  order  to  give  liberty  to  man,  it  is  not  enough  to 
modify,  or  even  to  subvert  any  existing  form  of  government. 

In  the  mean  time  some  new  ideas  have  taken  root,  new 
fects  have  been  presented.  German  philosophy  has  expatiated 
upon  "universal  unity."  In  England  they  have  attempted 
the  institution  of  co-operative  societies  ;  and  France  has  re- 
sounded with  a  word,  which  is  at  once  a  pleasing  hope  (belle 
esperance)  and  a  great  problem: — Association. 

1  am  about  to  give  an  account  of  the  labours  of  a  man,  who, 
in  1808,  wrote  these  remarkable  words: — "  It  is  in  vain,  philo- 
sophers, that  you  have  accumulated  libraries  in  search  of  happi- 
ness, so  long  as  you  have  not  extiipated  the  root  of  all  social 
evils,  ^^iz.  the  industrial  iticoherence,  which  is  the  antipode  of 
God's  design.  Is  it  in  disdain,  or  inadvertence,  or  fear  of 
failure,  that  men  of  learning  have  neglected  to  exercise  their 
intellects  upon  the  problem  of  Association  ?  It  matters  not 
what  has  been  their  motive,  they  liave  neglected  it ;  and  I  am 
the  first  and  the  only  one  who  has  studied  it.  If,  therefore, 
the  theory  of  Association,  unknown  till  now,  could  lead  the 
way  to  other  discoveries,  if  it  be  the  key  of  new  sciences,  they 
ought  to  have  fallen  to  me  only,  since  I  am  the  only  one  who 
has  sought  and  apprehended  this  theory." — {Theorie  des  Quatre 
Mouvemens,  Discours  Prelim inaire.) 

_  In  the  same  work  (1808),  M.  Charles  Fourier  gave  a  most 
vigorous  critique  of  Society,  and  placed  the  principles  of  Asso- 
ciatieu,  which  he  had  reproduced,  in  a  methodical  train,  and, 
with  the  fullest  developments,  in  1822,  (Traite'  de  1'  Asssocia- 
tion  Domestique-Agricole,)  after  fourteen  years  of  silence  and 
meditation.  Ten  years  have  passed  since  this  publication.  Iii 
the  intenal,  the  same   ideas  have  been  presented  under  an 

*  The  works  of  Fourier  are  "  Theorie  des  Quatre  Mouvemens 
et  des  Destinees  Generales,"  i  vol.,  published  1808 — "Traite 
de  r  Association  Domestique-Agricole,"  2  vols,  (1822)—"  Le 
Nouveau  Monde  Industriel  et  Societaire,"  1  vol.  (1829).— 
Chez  Bossaage-pere,  Rue  Richelieu,  No.  60,  or  at  the  office 
of  the  Ph^nstere,  or  Phaknge,  Rue  Joc[ud«t  No,  5, 


abridged  form  (Le  Nouveau  Monde  Industriel,  1829).  These 
different  works  contain  the  exposition  of  a  discovery  of  the 
Social  System,*  the  residts  of  which,  if  put  to  the  test,  are  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  affect  the  dearest  hiterest  of  huma- 
nity. The  practical  verification  is  easy,  and  yet  the  labours  of 
M.  Fourier  have  passed  almost  unnoticed.  His  name  remains 
in  comparative  obscurity.  Is  this,  then,  an  oversight,  which 
we  must  add  to  the  numberless  oversights  of  which  society  has 
been  guilty  towards  men  of  genius  ?  I  will  endeavour  to  put 
the  reader  in  a  condition  to  resolve  this  question  for  himself. 

The  principal  work  of  Fourier  is  the  Treatise  of  the  Domes- 
tic Agricultural  Association.  It  is,  as  he  himself  says,  a 
"  Theory  of  Universal  Unity."  M.  Foiu'ier  has  made  choice 
of  a  very  modest  title,  not  to  alarm  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  afraid  of  novelties.  Moreover,  he  has  endeavoured  to 
draw  the  attention  to  the  first  thing  which  ought  to  be  done, 
that  is,  to  make  a  rapid  increase  of  produce,  in  order  to  extir- 
pate indigence,  the  general  scourge,  wliich  falls  upon  the  infe- 
rior classes.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place, 
to  organize  the  most  common  and  most  productive  employ- 
ments— those  of  domestic  economy,  and  housekeeping.  If  the 
theory  of  Association  is  found,  this  is  the  first  application  which 
ought  to  be  made  of  it.  For  the  rest,  it  is  sufficient  to  know 
in  what  terms  M.  Fourier  presents  the  problem  of  Domestic 
Agricultural  Association,  to  be  con\inced  that  the  solution  can 
come  only  &om  a  very  general  theory,  and  to  perceive  that  the 
object  of  the  book  is  much  more  va^t  than  one  would  be  tempted 
to  believe  from  the  simplicity  of  the  title.  The  following  is  the 
manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself: — 

"  I  am  about  to  discuss  a  question  which  will  appear  devoid 
of  any  relationship  with  destiny.  It  is  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion. I  myself,  when  I  began  to  speculate  upon  this  object, 
never  could  have  imagined  that  so  simple  a  calcidation  could 
lead  to  a  theorj'  of  social  condition.  The  solution  of  this 
question,  so  much  despised,  led  to  the  solution  of  all  political 
problems.  We  know  that  it  requires  sometimes  but  very  small 
means  to  accomplish  very  great  ends.  It  is  with  a  metallic 
needle  that  the  thunder  is  controlled,  and  the  vessel  is  con- 
ducted amid  storms  and  darkness,  and  it  is  with  means  equally 
simple  that  a  termination  may  be  put  to  all  social  calamities." 
—Theorie  des  Quatre  Mouvemens,  p.  10. 

That  which  has  opened  to  M.  Fourier  a  path  perfectly  novel 
is,  that  in  treating  of  Association,  he  has  operated  at  once 
upon  the  passions  and  upon  industry — endeavoured  to  conciliate 
indi\ddual  and  collective  interests— above  all,  that  he  has  pro- 
posed to  create  industrial  attraction,  and  transform  all  labour 
into  pleasure. — (Sommaire,  p.  3.) 

Before  attempting  the  methodical  exposition  of  the  system 
of  Fourier,  I  insist  upon  this  capital  idea  of  rendering  labour 
attractive,  so  that  every  one  is  drawn  to  it  freely  and  by  pas- 
sion. We  shall  see  further  on  if  this  result  is  attained,  but  it 
is  well  from  the  commencement  to  suppose  such  a  problem 
solved,  and  to  foresee  the  consequences. 

It  is  clear  that  the  complete  solution  of  this  problem  will 
dispel  the  principal  difficulties  of  association.  It  would  be  the 
happiest  result  of  a  theory,  and  the  best  guarantee  of  its  realiza- 
tion. This  point  gained,  the  residts  announced  by  ISl.  Fourier, 
however  marvellous  they  may  appear,  would  have  nothing  che- 
merical.  If  the  labours  of  industry  are  transformed  into  plea- 
sures more  captivating  than  our  festidties  (and  those  of  the 
people  are  not  so  very  briUiant  but  they  may  conceive  the  pos- 
sibility of  exceeding  them),  then  the  rapid  increase  of  all  pro- 
ductions, the  accession  to  employment  of  all  the  rebellious 
classes,  (the  idle,  the  young,  the  vagabond,  the  savage),  the 
abolition  of  transportation,  the  enfranchisement  of  negroes  and 
slaves,  with  the  full  consent  of  their  masters,  all  these  promises 
of  the  author  become  simple  and  natural.  I  remark  yet  one  more 
advantage  which  embraces  all  others,  and  which  will  convince 
the  reader  of  the  interest  which  the  idea  of  M.  Fourier  involves. 
Industry  being  supposed  attractive,  the  association  could,  with- 
out any  risk,  make  an  advance,  to  the  poorest  associate,  of  a 
minimum  of  lodging,  food,  and  clothing.    Thus  the  least  for- 

*  Le  procede  Societaire. — A  literal  translation  of  this  ex- 
pression would  make  barbarous  English, 
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tunate  of  men  would  enjoy  this  advantage,  which  Nature  does 
not  refuse  to  the  brute  creation,  tranquillity  of  mind  with  re- 
gpect  to  futiu-ity.  But  so  long  as  industry  is  repugnant,  the 
workman  will  do  nothing  except  when  he  is  stimulated  by  m- 
digence.  We  cannot,  therefore,  in  the  present  state,  guarantee 
to  him,  even  this  minimum,  without  which,  however,  all  liberty 
is  illusory. 

I  will  endeavour  to  point  out  the  means  which  M.  Fourier 
employs  to  create  mdustrial  attraction,  but  I  must  first  ex- 
pound the  general  conception  which  binds  together  all  the  parts 
of  his  system. 

IMPASSIONED    ATTRACTION,   OR   THB    DETERMINATION   OF    THE 
PLAN    OP    GOD. 

"  Impassioned  attraction  (/'a//rac< jow  passionie)is  ih^  im- 
pulse given  by  Nature  anterior  to  reflection,  and  persisting,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  reason,  of  duty,  and  of  prejudice,  &c." 
M.  Fourier  devotes  a  particular  portion  of  the  "  Treatise  of 
Association  "  to  demonstrate  the  excellence  of  impassioned  at- 
traction, its  property  of  divine  permanent  interpretation,  the 
necessity  of  taking  it  for  a  guide  in  every  social  mechanism 
where  we  wish  to  follow  the  ways  of  God  to  arrive  at  the  prac- 
tice of  justice,  and  truth,  and  social  unitv." 

Present  society  is  so  constituted  that  one  can  hardly  be 
allowed  to  satisfy  his  desires  without  doing  injury  to  himself 
or  his  fellows.  Every  man  desires  riches,  for  example,  but  the 
greatest  number  is  denied  them.  Labour,  and  the  practice  of 
truth,  are  seldom  the  ways  of  fortune.  In  almost  every  direc- 
tion falsehood  and  fraud  prevail.  Does  any  one  desire  to  pro- 
cure the  pleasures  which  civilization  presents,  it  is  an  almost 
certain  method  of  ruining  his  purse  and  his  health.  We  can- 
not abandon  one  passion  without  sacrificing  others.  Love  does 
wrong  to  friendship,  and  ambition  causes  us  to  forget  both,  &c. 
These  observations  are  trivial ;  but,  instead  of  considering,  as 
heretofore,  these  miseries  as  inherent  in  human  nature,  M. 
Fourier  calls  all  this  a  world  turned  upside  domi  {monde  a  re- 
bours).  As  he  has  faith  in  the  integrality  of  providence, 
he  lays  down  as  a  first  principle  that  there  exists  a  social  me- 
chanism appropriate  to  human  nature,  a  mechanism  which  will 
make  the  interest  of  each  man  concur  with  the  practice  of 
truth,  which  will  open  to  all  a  simple  path  to  riches  and  happi- 
ness, and  this  path  will  be  the  obedience  of  each  to  the  impul- 
sions which  he  receives  from  Nature,  t.  e.,  to  impassioned 
attraction. 

Attraction  is  the  one  and  universal  law  of  all  movements ;  of 
the  social  as  well  as  of  the  material  movement.  If  at  present 
man  cannot  obey  this  impassioned  attraction  without  serious 
inconvenience,  it  is  not  because  man  is  vicious,  it  is  simply  be- 
cause the  social  order  in  which  he  lives  is  contrary  to  Nature. 
This  truth  appears  so  obvious  to  M.  Fourier,  that  he  is  aston- 
ished that  so  long  a  period  has  elapsed  without  seeking  a  ter- 
mination to  the  present  system. 

To  place  impassioned  attraction  as  the  first  principle  of  the 
social  movement  is  somewhat  bold,  for  where  will  the  desires 
of  men  cease?  and  when  every  weight  which  now  prevents 
their  excesses  is  at  once  removed,  what  will  preserve  all  these 
passions  in  harmony  ?  M.  Fourier  approaches  very  boldly 
these  difficulties.  He  promises  to  lead  the  passions  to  equili- 
brium by  the  influence  of  pleasures,  and  not  by  moral  dis- 
courses, the  method  hitherto  adopted  by  all  moralists,  a 
method  which,  moreover,  has  never  succeeded.  As  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  moderation,  who  pretend  that  perfection  is  not  to  be 
attained  by  man:  "  What  do  they  know  of  it  ?  Why  despair 
of  the  wisdom  of  God  before  they  have  studied  his  designs  in 
the  calculation  of  the  social  permanent  revelation,  or  impas- 
sioned attraction,  of  which  one  cannot  determine  the  ultimate 
object  but  in  proceeding  regularly  by  analysis  and  synthesis  ? 
But  this  calculation  seems  absurd  at  first  sight.  It  informs  us 
that  every  one  desires  to  possess  millions  and  a  palace.  How 
can  these  be  given  to  all  the  world  ?  Frivolous  objections !  Is 
this  a  motive  to  abandon  a  study  ?  Pursue  it  without  fear. 
Follow  the  precepts  of  your  philosophers,  which  enjoin  you  to 
explore  the  whole  domain  of  science.  Finish,  therefore,  that 
which  Newton  has  commenced — the  calculus  of  attraction  ;  it 
will  teach  you  that  that  which  desires  ixullioiis  aud  a  palace, 


desires  too  little,  for,  in  the  social  state  {Tetat  societaire)  the 
poorest  of  men  will  enjoy  five  hundred  thousand  palaces,  where 
he  will  find  gratuitously  much  more  pleasure  than  a  king  of 
France  can  procure  with  thirty-five  millions  of  revenue,  &c." 

I  beg  the  reader  to  suspend  his  judgment  upon  such  asser- 
tions until  he  has  finished  the  perusal  of  this  simple  analysis. 
It  suffices  for  the  present  to  feel  how  far  the  principle  of  im- 
passioned attraction,  considered  as  the  permanent  interpreter  of 
the  di\'ine  will,  is  something  profoundly  religious,  and  how  the 
discovery  of  a  plan  of  association  which  wwuld  give  free  scope  to 
attraction,  would  manifest  in  a  high  degree  the  infinite  wisdom 
and  bounty  of  Providence  in  leaving  nothing  of  an  arbitrary  na 
ture  in  the  organization  of  societies.  Thelegislator  then  will  strive 
no  Longer  to  direct  man  by  constraint.  The  moralist  will  ap- 
peal no  more  to  the  reason  to  restrain  inclinations  which  are 
stronger  than  reason  itself;  and,  in  fine,  the  theocratist  would 
have  no  more  pretext  for  repressing  the  liberty  of  mankind. 
It  is  necessary  to  read  in  the  work  of  M.  Fourier  his  admira- 
ble critique  of  the  laws  of  constraint,  and  the  precepts  of  rea- 
son opposed  to  attraction  I  confine  myself  to  the  transcription 
of  the  table  in  which  he  sums  up  all  the  properties  of  impas- 
sioned attraction,  considered  as  the  principle  of  the  social 
movement. 

{To  be  continued.) 

THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST'S  DIALOGUES. 

No.  XIL 

On  "  Finite  "QmnGS."— {Continued  from  p.  110.) 

Transcendentalist — Idealist. 

Ideal. — Still  I  am  not  convinced  that  there  is  any  reality  but 

ourselves.     You  say  we  are  never  independent  of  objects,  or  at 

least  imaginations  called  from  objects. 

Trans. — I  do  ;  and  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  appeal  to  a 
very  deep  sleep,  when  wo  do  not  dream  at  all.  Because,  if 
there  [be  a  state  in  which  we  have  no  perception,  we  can  have 
no  qualities  at  all;  and  as  you  say  all  physical  objects,  our  own 
bodies  included,  are  in  themselves  nonentities,  there  must  be  a 
general  annihilation  and  suicide  every  time  we  take  a  sound 
nap,  and  when  we  wake  there  must  be  something  to  call  us 
back  into  existence ;  and  this  something  cannot  be  ourselves, 
since  we,  by  the  hypothesis,  have  already  ceased  to  be. 

Ideal. — You  are  quite  right,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  ever  are 
in  a  state  without  any  consciousness,  though  our  memory  does 
not  always  suffice  to  record  different  states  of  consciousness. 
But  can  we  not  look  forward  to  a  time  when  we  shall  be  free 
from  all  restraint — when  we  shall  not  be  bounded  by  any  ob- 
ject-— when  we  shall  look  back  on  our  earthly  state,  and  acknow- 
ledge, that  though  the  curbs  we  formerly  felt  haunted  us 
through  that  state,  they  were  not  necessary  to  our  being,  but 
have  utterly  passed  away,  while  we  remain  free  and  unbounded. 

rrara*.— A  very  sublime  picture !  I  beg  your  pardon— no 
picture  at  all,  because  you  s<iy  there  will  be  no  objects  to  see. 
So  you  imagine  there  will  be  a  time  when  we  shall  never  direct 
our  regards  outwards,  nor  even  to  the  images  of  external-  ob- 
jects  in  our  own  minds,  but  remain  merely  contemplating  our 
own  infinite  perfections. 

Ideal. — That  is  what  I  mean.  Then  it  will  be  proved  that 
we  ourselves  are  absolutely  independent,  and  require  not  any 
thing  external. 

Trans. — Then,  and  I  fear  not  before  then,  which  will  be  a 
pretty  long  while.  Now  only  observe  what  dogmatism  is  your 
doctrine !  A  Materialist  talks  of  the  existence  of  something 
altogether  independent  of  spirit,  and  when  you  ask  him  to  prove 
it,  he  says,  I  feel  it,  see  it,  touch  it,  &c.  This  alleged  proof 
you  call  dogmatical. 

Ideal. — And  so  it  is. 

Trans.— I  agree  with  you,  as  you  know.  It  is  dogmatical. 
And  why  ?  Because  the  Materialist  concludes,  that  since  mat- 
ter aff'ects  mind,  it  can  exist  without  mind ;  from  those  very 
sensations  which  could  not  be  were  it  not  for  himself,  the  perci- 
pient, he  concludes  there  is  something  independent  of  all  per- 
cipients whatever.  This  dogmatism  consists  in  drawing  a  larger 
inference  than  his  premises  warrant. 

Ideal,— ExdiGily  so. 
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Trans. — And  what  do  you  do  ?  You  are  aware  of  your  own 
existence  as  a  perceiving,  thinking,  willing  being,  and  acknow- 
ledge by  this  that  there  are  objects  of  your  perception,  thought, 
and  will.  Your  o\ra  existence  is  manifested  to  you,  by  the 
contemplation  of  external  objects,  (for  you  must  adniit  them 
to  be  external,  though  yon  make  yourself  their  origin),  and 
from  this  you  dogmatically  infer  the  existence  of  yourself  with- 
out external  objects.  That  is,  your  dogmatism  is  the  same  as 
that  of  a  Materialist,  namely,  you  infer  more  than  your  pre- 
mises warrant. 

Ideal— I  believe  you  are  pretty  right ;  one  cannot  prove 
one's  independence  of  external  objects  -,  but  may  not  «ne  in- 
dulge a  pleasing  hope,  that  one  may  some  day  enjoy  that  inde- 
pendence ? 

Trans.— 1  think  not.  This  independence  seems  to  me  a 
contradiction  in  se.  Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  what,  in 
common  parlance,  is  called  freedom  and  captivity.  Suppose  a 
man  compelled  to  inhabit  a  dungeon  for  many  years.  He  is  a 
captive.     What  is  his  condition  ? 

Ideal. — He  is  free,  day  after  day,  to  behold  the  same  walls — 
to— 

Traras.— Stay,  that  is  enough.  I  think  we  shall  both  agree 
that  a  man  who  is  compelled  for  several  years  to  see  the  same 
walls  is  a  captive  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  But  let  us 
perform  the  pleasing  office  of  opening  the  prison  door,  and 
turning  the  captive  loose.  Let  him  run  over  the  fields.  Is  he 
a  captive  now  ? 
Ideal. — No. 

Trans. — But  suppose  we  shut  the  gate  of  the  fields,  and  keep 
him  in  all  night,  though  he  wishes  to  get  out,  is  he  a  captive 
then? 

Ideal. — Yes. 

Trans. And  what  was  the  difference  between  his  freedom 

and  captivity.    It  did  not  depend  on  place.  A  man  in  a  prison, 
with  the  door  open,  would  be  a  free  man.     And  a  man  kept  in 
the  open  air  against  his  will  would  not  be  free. 
Ideal. — True. 

Traw*.— This  is  the  first  definition.  That  man  is  free  who 
can  at  will  vary  the  objects  placed  before  him,  that  man  is  cap- 
tive who  cannot  vary  those  objects  though  he  wills  it,  and  they 
prove  unpleasant.  The  free  man  sits  in  his  house,  and  when 
the  walls  grow  wearisome  he  walks  out ;  that  is,  he  exchanges 
these  objects  for  the  sky,  fields,  streets,  &c.  These  again  weary 
him,  he  walks  back  home,  that  is,  he  re-exchanges  this  out-of- 
door  prospect  for  his  walls.  An  ardent  imagination  may  be  a 
great  cause  of  comparative  freedom.  Shut  two  men  in  a  room, 
let  one  be  so  deficient  in  imagination  that  he  cannot  imagine 
any  absent  object  whatever,  the  other  have  the  power  of  calling 
up  delightful  images  ul  pleasure.  How  different  are  the  situa- 
tions of  these  two  men,  the  one  bound  to  contemplate  a  disagree- 
able reality,  while  the  other  can,  as  it  were,  close  his  mind's  eye 
upon  the  present  gloomy  prospect,  and  alleviate  his  wretched- 
ness by  wandering  through  regions  of  past  or  fictitious  happi- 
ness. But  observe  neither  one  nor  the  other  is  freed  from 
objects  altogether,  both  are  equally  obliged  to  contemplate 
something.  The  reason  why  we  call  one  man  more  free  than 
the  other,  is  that  he  can  with  greater  facility  vary  his  objects. 

Ideal. — Methinks  I  have  a  new  view  of  freedom.  I  now 
find  that  there  may  be  a  liberty  attending  the  perception  of 
external  objects,  while  I  before  thought  freedom  could  only 
arise  from  their  removal. 

Trans. — Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  their  removal.  Ltt 
us  suppose  the  objects  of  sight  gone,  that  is  to  say,  let  us  sup- 
pose blindness,  let  us  suppose  deafness,  let  us  suppose  taste 
gone,  let  us  suppose  the  memory  of  previous  objects  extin- 
guished, and  what  is  there  left?  A  being  possessed  alone  of 
the  sense  of  touch  ;  that  is,  having  the  rank  we  assign  to  an 
oyster.  In  our  progress  to  exalt  man  we  have  degraded  him 
almost  to  a  Zoophite.  Take  away  this  small  residue,  and  what 
happens  short  of  absolute  annihilation.  Not  death,  not  mere 
death,  for  to  me,  who  firmly  believe  in  immortality,  this  only 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  change  of  state  ;  but  cold,  dark,  inane, 
dull  annihilation.  And  this  is  the  freedom  you  would  have 
aimed  at !  You  would  have  thrown  off  first  this,  then  that, 
and  when  you  looked  for  the  residue  you  would  have  found 
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Man  is  a  great  mystery,  he  ever  wanders  between  freedom 
and  necessity.  Utterly  destroy  either  the  one  or  the  other  and 
you  annihilate  him  absolutely.  His  freedom  manifests  itself 
by  striving  against  necessity ;  necessity  manifests  itself  by  the 
fact  that  man  must  strive,  that  he  cannot  attain  this  or  that 
end  without  passing  through  a  medium.  Take  away  freedom, 
man  is  a  mere  passive  clod  ;  take  away  necessity,  he  is  a  burst- 
ing bubble.  A  statue  is  a  fine  manifestation  of  man's  double 
position.  The  sculptor  beholds  the  block  of  marble  a  mere 
cubic  mass.  He  imagines  the  lovely  form  of  a  Venus.  The 
block  of  marble  is  not  pleasing  to  his  eye,  he  cannot  annihilate 
it ;  herein  consists  his  subservience  to  necessity  ;  but  he  bids  it 
bear  the  form  he  h£is  in  his  mind,  he  bids  it  throw  off  its  first 
rough  aspect,  and  become  a  Venus.  Here  he  asserts  his  free- 
dom. He  takes  his  chisel ;  the  marble  is  hard,  resists  him,  and 
he  forms  it  by  slow  degrees.  Here  is  the  struggle  between 
freedom  and  necessity.  At  length  the  statue  is  complete,  the 
struggle  is  over,  yet  the  marble  is  not  annihilated  ;  no !  man 
must  still  acknowledge  himself  under  the  dominion  of  neces- 
sity ;  but  he,  at  the  same  time,  sets  on  necessity  the  seal  of  his 
own  freedom. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Aliquis. — Authority  is  threefold.  \st.  Social  Testimony  of 
facts,  historical,  scientific,  or  phenomenal.  This  authority  is 
merely  external,  and  does  not  determine  "  meanings.''''  2nd, 
Individual.  This  is  your  own  judgment  determining  the  mean- 
ings for  yourself  by  the  aid  of  individual  experience.  These 
two,  however,  are  still  incomplete  without  the  3rf — Social  testi- 
mony of  internal  facts  or  meanings.  This  is  the  last  and  the 
highest  authority,  but  it  is  the  result  of  the  two  former.  This 
latter  state,  on  a  Catholic  scale,  is  thai  which  we  contemplate  as 
the  regeneration  of  society.  A  Church,  or  social  economy,  may 
be  formed  outwardly  on  CathoVc  principles  before  the  true 
Catholic  spirit  be  sentimentally  edperienced.  The  intellect  may 
perceive  a  Catholic  mechanism  before  the  moral  sense  be  in- 
vested with  a  Catholic  feeling.  The  intellect  makes  a  system 
for  training  the  moral  being.  We  institute  a  school  before  we 
educate  children.  We  do  not  educate  children  first,  and  then 
found  a  school  for  them.  The  intellect  is  urged  to  construct 
by  the  wants  of  the  moral  being ;  so  that,  even  when  acting 
mechanically  for  the  regeneration  of  moral  nature,  it  is  the  ser- 
vant, not  the  master  of  the  moral  sense.  It  is  the  architect  of 
society, 

R — XI.— The  argument  of  necessity  in  Calvinism  is  perfectly 
philosophical  and  conclusive,  until  you  come  to  the  corporeal 
and  eternal  sufferings  of  the  reprobate.  Were  it  not  for  this 
latter  misconstruction  of  the  true  and  sublime  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  punishment  of  evil  {not  the  wicked,  vulg),  Calvinism 
would  be  unassailable.  Leibnitz,  we  believe,  regarded  it  as 
mathematically  demonstrable.  R — n  may  study  the  subject 
very  satisfactorily  from  a  small  and  abridged  edition  ofCalvin''s 
Institutes,  published  by  Cornish,  New  Turnstile,  Holbern. 
Price  \s.  6d.  He  will  there  find  our  first  principles  boldly  ac- 
knowledged without  the  conclusions. 

We  are  preparing  an  outline  of  St.  Simonism,  but  we  assure 
our  readers  that  ths  difficulty  of  obtaining  satisfactory  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  social  science  is  more  than  we  at  first 
contemplated.  The  Shepherd  will  be  very  valuable  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  study;  as  it  will,  when  completed, 
contain  a  plain  and  intelligible  outline  of  the  most  celebrated 
models  of  association. 

E.  Truelove. — Not  yet  bound,  call  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 
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RELIGIOX,  ACTIVE  AND  PASSIVE. 

God,  in  the  nature  of  each  being,  founds 

Its  proper  bliss,  and  sets  its  proper  bounds. 

But  as  he  framed  a  whole,  the  whole  to  bless, 

On  mutual  wants  built  mutual  happiness ; 

So,  from  the  first,  eternal  order  ran. 

And  nature  link'd  to  nature,  man  to  man. — Pope. 

O  faith !  thou  dost  constrain  us  like  a  spell ; 

We  pass  the  gulph  that  parts  that  world  from  ours. 

Heaven  dwells  in  us,  and  we  in  heaven  do  dwell. 

So  we  imparadise  our  souls  in  bowers 

Of  Asphodel,  beneath  Elysian  skies, 

And  hold  high  converse  with  celestial  powers  ! 

There  shadows  are  not,  no  appearance  lies ; 

But  being,  and  eternal  truth,  and  good. 

Pure  freedom,  and  developed  energies ; 

No  great,  no  little,  there  is  understood,  &c. — Heraud, 

As  we  have  had  a  little  controversy  with  some  of  our  friends 
and  correspondents  on  this  subject  of  Religious  Passivity,  we 
will  endeavour  in  this  number  to  express,  in  a  few  words,  our 
own  views  upon  the  point  of  dispute. 

Some  maintain  the  necessity  of  pure  passivity  in  religion. 
We  do  not  imderstand  what  they  mean  by  it,  but  still  they 
talk  about  it.  Some,  on  the  contrary,  insist  upon  activity  only. 
Probably  the  two  parties  may  be  very  appropriately  classed 
under  the  two  categories  of  Faith  and  Works.  The  one  be- 
lieves, relies,  and  trusts  in  God ;  the  other  employs,  actively 
and  energetically,  the  powers  with  which  God  has  gifted  him. 

The  Evangelicals,  as  they  are  called,  preach  faith  only,  or 
chiefly ;  for  though  they  profess  to  love  good  works  as  well  as 
their  opponents,  they  regard  it  as  heretical  to  trust  to  good 
works  for  God's  salvation.  We  think  they  are  right — "  God 
eeeth  not  as  man  seeth ;  the  Lord  judgeth  the  heart."  The 
Armenian  party,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  every  man 
must  be  judged  according  to  his  works.  This  is  not  only  Scrip- 
tural, but,  in  our  opinion,  perfectly  just ;  for  what  a  man  is  in- 
wardly, must  appear  outwardly. 

We  are,  therefore,  inclined  to  adopt  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, because  we  cannot  get  over  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
adoption  of  one  only. 

But  in  order  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  we  take  both 
sides,  let  us  suppose  the  following  line  to  represent  religion  :— 
Religion. 
Faith  Works 


P. 


Individual 


Social 


N. 


Let  it  also  be  supposed  to  represent  an  electrified  rod,  ha\ing 
the  positive  at  one  end,  and  the  negative  at  the  other ;  and  let 
us  suppose  two  philosophers  to  be  disputing  which  of  the  two 
contained  the  original  electric  principle — To  what  conclusion 
would  they  come  ?  to  none.  They  would  end  where  they  be- 
.gan,  by  acknowledging  that  P.  contained  the  positive,  and  N. 
the  negative,  and  that  the  one  could  not  exist  without  the 


other.     Still  the  two  ends  are  essentially  distinct,  and  can  never 
be  mistaken  for  each  other. 

Religion  may  be  viewed  in  a  similar  light.  It  is  twofold. 
There  is  a  religion  for  the  individual,  and  a  religion  for  society, 
and  these  two  religions  are  essentially  distinct,  wide  as  the  two 
poles  asunder.  The  one  is  the  reverse  of  the  other.  Thus  the 
religion  for  the  individual  regards  man  as  mortal ;  the  religion 
for  society  regards  him  as  immortal — for  society  is  like  the 
King,  it  cannot  die.  The  religion  for  the  individual  regards 
man  as  having  an  immortal  soul ;  the  religion  for  society  re- 
gards him  as  having  an  immortal  body.  The  religion  for  the 
individual  regards  man  as  a  pilgrim  on  earth,  a  mere  wanderer 
through  the  valley  of  tears,  seeking  for  a  city  which  hath  foun- 
dations whose  builder  and  whose  maker  is  God ;  the  religion 
for  society  regards  him  as  a  proprietor  on  earth,  as  having  here 
fixed  his  everlasting  al)ode,  and  engaged  in  constiiKtin-,'  a 
kingdom  for  himself,  which  shall  merit  the  ai)j)e!liitioi!  of  a 
terrestrial  paradise.  The  religion  for  the  indixidual  sees  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  of  God  in  heaven  ;  tlie  religion  for 
society  expects  to  realize  them  on  earth,  \c.  We  see,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  a  polar  distinction  betwcL-n  the  two  religions; 
and  3'et  they  are  not  two  religions,  but  one  religion. 

Let  us  examine  now  the  characters  of  the  two  religions,  in 
respect  to  activity  and  passivity.  Tlie  religion  of  the  indivi- 
dual is  faith,  and  hope,  and  resignation,  and  trust  and  depen- 
dence on  God— pure  passivity.  The  more  passive  it  is,  the  more 
perfect  it  is ;  tlie  greater,  also,  the  faith,  and  trust,  and  reli- 
ance, the  greater  the  passivity.  It  is  a  species  of  repose,  a  calm 
serenity  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  troubles  not  itself  with 
out\rard  things,  but  looks  far  Ijeyond  the  scenery  of  the  mate- 
rial globe,  shuts  its  eyes  to  the  corrupt  and  adulterated  light  of 
the  sensual  world,  and  lives  in  an  imaginative  world  of  idea, 
where  God  is  king,  and  itself  is  subject,  and  wJiere  there  is  no 
alternation  of  action  and  passion,  but  an  everlasting  monotony 
of  "  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest ;  you  are  in  the  bosom 
of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful."  Some,  we  believe 
have  carried  this  passivity  to  considerable  perfection,  and  are 
exceedingly  happy  in  the  spiritual  lullaby  witli  which  it  rocks 
them  to  repose.  The  possibility  of  carrying  out  this  propen- 
sity, we  know  experimentally  ;  for  we  have  been  so  deeply 
lulled  in  the  lap  of  its  intoxication,  that  we  have  ceased  even  to 
look  at  a  newspaper  for  months,  and  divorced  ourselves,  to  the 
utmost  practicable  extent,  from  every  association  which  was 
connected  with  tlie  corporeal  being.  There  is  a  great  happi- 
ness attending  it ;  and  the  greater  the  faith,  the  greater  the  en- 
joyment. We  look  Ijack  upon  the  period  spent  in  that  state, 
as  on  a  tale  of  romance.  There  is  a  halo  bf  more  than  earthly 
light  around  it.  It  seems  like  a  picture  of  Christ,  with  an  ins 
on  his  head,  and  an  expression  of  divine  complacency  on  hig 
countenance.  We  sometimes  en\y  those  who  are  in  it,  and 
wish  we  could  take  a  nap  at  times  in  the  lap  of  faith  and  hope, 
as  we  used  to  enjoy  it,  when  we  cared  not  for  the  world,  nor 
the  things  of  the  world,  but  lived,  and  breathed,  and  luxuriated 
in  the  visions  of  God. 

And  why  did  we  come  out  of  it  ?  All !  reader,  dost  thou 
wish  to  know  that?  We  can  give  thee  a  good  reason — because 
we  were  but  a  solitary  sheep,  and  the  flock  could  not  follow. 
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That  was  the  solitary  religion  of  which  we  spake.  It  was 
merely  a  self-developmeiit.  It  was  the  positive  without  its 
negative — the  male  without  its  female.  It  was  spiritual  acti- 
vity, uiiacconipaiiied  with  bodily  activity.  It  was  what  is  vul- 
garly called  a  passive  state  of  being.  It  is  worth  enjoying, 
but  we  do  not  think  it  right  to  enjoy  it  alone.  It  is  a  sin 
against  Xature,  imless  it  l>e  associated  with  its  connterijart,  the 
negative  or  social  religion,  wliich  stimulates  all  the  active 
principles  of  our  nature,  and  causes  us  to  act  iis  independent 
heings,  to  ^vhom  the  cultivation  of  the  material  nature  is  com- 
mitted, and  by  whose  exertions  society  is  to  be  carried  out  to  its 
ultimate  destination.  This  latter  is  a  converse  view  of  the  subject 
of  religion.  We  are  no  longer  dwelling  in  secluse  meditation 
on  God  and  our  own  souls  alone,  and  weaving  webs  of  painted 
■vision  in  the  f;'.iry  regions  of  our  fancj',  wliich  are  never  to  he 
realized  in  material  form  ;  but  we  are  engaged  in  discovering 
the  plans  of  Providence  for  society  on  earth,  for  man  as  a  race, 
and  not  man  as  an  individual.  This  is  what  we  call  the  active 
department  of  religion,  the  department  which  rouses  to  healthy 
exertion  the  inventive  faculties  of  human  nature,  and  culti- 
■vates  the  talents  Avhich  were  not  bestowed  on  our  minds  to  be 
suppressed,  but  to  fulfil  the  destiny  of  man  atid  woman,  as  the 
lords  cf  the  earth,  and  the  tillers  of  the  grouiul,  which  being  a 
wilderness  at  biith,  it  is  tlieir  employment  to  convert  into  a 
fruitful  garden,  an  abode  of  peace  and  abundance,  and  of  social 
haiTuony. 

But  wliy  ha\e  we  forsaken  the  individual  aspect  of  religion  ? 
A  religion  for  the  species  only  is  a  horrible  religion — "  A  religion 
which  consigns  the  individual  to  annihilation,  is  a  religion 
■which  never  can  commend  itself  to  the  affections  of  the 
children  of  faith,  whose  chief  delight  consists  in  overlooking 
the  grave,  and  anticipating  that  world  of  vision  which  you 
would  destroy."  You  much  mistake  us  if  you  imagine  for  one 
moment  that  we  would  destroy  it,  or  that  we  have  lost  even  a 
hair's  weight  of  our  faith  in  its  reality.  It  occupies  our 
thoughts  daily.  We  see  it  foreshowni  in  everj^  object  in  Nature, 
in  the  citj',  in  the  fields,  in  the  streets,  and  on  the  highway ;  on 
the  barren  heath,  and  in  the  luxuriant  flower-garden,  it  is 
always  before  us  ;  but  it  is  the  passive  department  of  our  being, 
and  we  keep  it  in  its  state  of  passivity.  What  can  we  do  to 
commend  ourselves  to  God,  but  merely  resign  ourselves  to  our 
fate ?  Can  ■n'e  persuade  him,  can  we  con\ince  or  convert  him, 
can  we  oppose  him,  or  conquer  him,  or  divert  the  course  of  his 
providence  b.y  our  ingenuity  'i  The  more  passive  we  are  the 
better.  Our  business  is  to  be  still, — to  believe,  trust,  and  hope 
in  the  justice  absolute  of  God — and  fret  not,  pine  not,  shrink 
not,  from  the  post  which  his  providence  has  assigned  us,  look- 
ing for  that  blessed  hope,  in  which  every  man,  who  knows  what 
faith  in  God  means,  inwardly  rejoices,  amid  all  the  trials  of  life. 
We  would  sooner  part  with  our  head  than  jjart  with  this.  Let 
society  and  its  millennium  go  to  the  wind  for  us  if  we  are  not  to 
rejoice  in  the  hope  of  the  species ;  if  our  posterity  are  to  dance 
and  revel  on  oiu-  inanimate  ashes,  whilst  our  conscious  being 
has  passed  into  forgetfulness  like  a  puff  of  wind  or  the  smoke 
of  a  cottage  chimne}^,  then  we  say  we  care  nothing  at  all 
about  a  millennium,  and  would  just  as  soon,  like  Nero,  rejoice 
in  the  total  destruction  of  the  species  as  its  continuation  under 
such  circumstances.  The  happier  men  become  in  an  infidel 
millennium,  the  more  miserable  will  they  feel  in  the  contem- 
plation of  death.  Nay,  we  believe,  that  happiness  under  such 
circumstances  might  be  increased  until  it  became  a  curse,  and 
men  would  seek  the  deterioration  of  their  outward  condition, 
merely  to  make  their  ininds  more  comfortable.  'Tis  thus  the 
two  polar  aspects  of  religion  act  consentaneously.  It  is  im- 
possible to  part  them.     Every  thing  in  Nature  is  bipolar. 

This  leads  us  to  a  moral,  which  is  this,  that  the  line  of  duty 
which  God  has  prescribed  for  man  in  this  life  is  twofold — one 
for  himself  of  passivity,  and  another  for  his  neighbour  of  ac- 
tivitJ^  To  balance  these  two  duties,  so  that  the  one  shall  not 
prevent  the  other,  is  our  heau  ideal  of  moral  vu-tue.  The 
mystic  puts  too  much  into  the  sc<ale  of  passivity,  and  the  ma- 
terialist too  much  into  the  scale  of  activity.  The  passivity  ne- 
glects the  outward  modes  of  intercourse  best  adapted  for  cul- 
tivating the  outward  and  visible  department  of  society.  The 
activity  clamours  too  much  about  intellect  and  matter,  neglect- 


ing the  interior  being,  which  enjoys  and  regulates  all  the  out- 
ward phenomena.  We  consider  all  the  religious  sects  as  speci- 
mens of  the  former.  We  consider  all  the  inddel  and  materialist 
parties  as  specimens  of  the  latter.  The  one  treats  exclusively 
of  solitary  religion ;  the  other  exclusively  of  social  religion. 
We  prefer  a  combination  of  both.  A  combination  of  both  we 
will  have— the  world  will  have  it.  Nature  demands  it — 
science  demonstrates  it  to  be  impossible  that  the  two  polar  as- 
pects can  be  disunited.  Happiness  cannot  be  fully  developed 
without  them  both  ;  and  hence  we  conclude  that  both  must 
ultimately  lie  obtained  by  the  revulsion  of  human  feelings 
against  every  attempt  to  effect  a  separation. 

Such  is  our  reply  to  the  w/^ra-spiritualist,  and  the  ultra- 
materialist  ;  such  is  the  position  we  have  taken  in  religion. 
Let  him  who  can,  demonstrate  that  he  has  got  a  better.  Our 
inability  to  maintain  it,  as  we  perceive  it,  does  not  diminish  the 
strength  of  our  assurance,  that  it  is  the  fulcrum  of  eternal  jus- 
tice that  we  stand  upon.  The  more  we  think  of  it  the  more 
we  feel  confirmed  on  our  double  foundation.  We  stand,  like 
the  angel  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  with  one  foot  upon 
the  land,  and  the  other  on  the  sea,  and  declare  the  twofold  cha- 
racter of  true  religion,  and  the  decree  of  the  Almighty,  that  no 
doctrine,  faith,  or  system,  can  succeed,  which  does  not  proceed 
upon  the  double  basis  of  pure  passivity  and  pure  activity,  viz., 
faith  and  toorhs. 

This  truth  we  send  forth  to  the  world  as  a  revelation — infalli- 
ble. Upon  many  points  we  do  not  speak  with  authority,  but 
upon  this  we  do. 

If  it  be  asked  which  of  the  two  aspects  of  religion  must  be 
first  cultivated,  we  reply,  both  at  once;  they  mutually  cultivate 
each  other,  they  are  both  passive,  and  both  active  to  one  ano- 
ther, so  much  so,  that  the  mystic  without  society  would  lose 
his  mind  or  his  creative  faculty,  and  the  socialist  would  de- 
generate into  a  mere  beast,  vvithout  the  moral  re-inforcement 
derived  from  solitary  meditation.  The  progress  of  the  two 
may  be  illustrated  thus — 
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That  is,  the  positive  and  negative  are  produced  together, 
for  they  both  belong  to  one  line.  It  is  not  necessary  that  per- 
fection be  attained  inwardly  before  an  outward  mechanical 
arrangement  be  made  to  elevate  still  higher  the  moral  being. 
There  are  two  inward  faculties,  the  moral  and  the  intellectual ; 
the  latter  may  perceive  a  mechanism  to  improve  the  former, 
and  the  former  may  stimulate  the  latter  to  invent  a  mechanism 
for  its  benefit.  The  moral  nature  cannot  be  fuUj'  developed 
except  in  suitable  external  circumstances,  and  the  intellect  only 
can  provide  those  external  circumstances.  The  moral  nature 
says  to  the  intellect — "  I  am  unhappy,  I  am  fettered,  I  cannot 
be  delivered  ■\vithout  your  assistance."  The  intellect  affords  its 
assistance  to  remove  the  obstacle,  and  present  facilities  of  de- 
velopment. These  facilities  being  presented,  the  moral  nature 
comes  out  according  to  its  native  tendency.  Thus  the  intellect 
and  the  conscience  are  always  co-operating  ;  the  one  removes 
obstacles  and  pioneers  the  way,  the  other  advances  and  bears 
the  fruit  of  humanity  along  with  it.  The  intellect  is  the  male 
which  sows  the  seed  in  death  ;  the  moral  sense  is  the  female 
which  gives  it  a  living  organization  and  conscious  being. 

This  active  and  passive  view  of  religion  inculcates  this  soli- 
tary maxim,  upon  which  we  lay  a  considerable  weight,  namely, 
that  no  man  has  a  moral  right  to  enjoy  solitary  happiness  only; 
that  we  may  err  in  passive  as  well  as  in  active  religion.  The  sen- 
sualist, who  despises  the  pleasui-es  of  faith,  and  seeks  in  riot  and 
debauch  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  enjoyment,  is  only  the  counterpart 
in  the  material  aspect,  of  him  who  rejects  the  material  depart- 
ment of  morality,  and  seeks  in  egotistic  meditation  the  excite- 
ment of  spiritual  vision.  We  ought  to  share  our  sorrows  as 
well  as  our  joys  with  each  other.  We  must,  while  living  in 
this  coiporeal  state,  participate  in  the  condition  of  the  world 
without.  Nor  even,  were  it  possible  entirely  to  withdraw,  can 
we  commend  ourselves  to  an  enlightened  conscience,  if  we  lis- 
ten to  the  temptation.  Moreover,  there  is  an  excitement  of 
pleasure  in  the  one  extreme  as  well  as  in  the  other.    By  widen- 
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ing  the  sphere  of  your  social  affections  you  increa-^e  your  hap- 
piness, whilst  you  diniitiish  the  danger  of  individual  vexa-tion. 
The  pleasure  is  of  a  different  kind,  but  still  it  is  remunerative 
yirtuouB  pleasure,  peculiar  to  the  social  spirit,  and  felt  by  many 
who  are  not  aware  that  that  very  feeling  is  the  source  of  so- 
cial reli!!;ion  to  which  society  trusts  for  its  restoration,  and  in 
which  the  Son  of  Man  will  be  revealed  when  he  comes  to 
judgment. 

CHARLES  FOURIERS  THEORY  OF  SOCIETY. 

By  Abel  Tratison,  laie  Pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and 

Engineer  «f  Mines. 

(Continued  from  payt  1 19.) 

"  First.  TVj/"  compass  (or  index)  of  Social  permanent  Jiece- 
lalion,  since  the  spur  of  attraction  stimulates  ue  contiiuuilly, 
and  by  impul^ies  as  invariable,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
as  the  light  of  reason  is  variable  and  deceitful. 

"  '2nd.  Economy  ef  mechanism,  by  the  employment  of  a 
method  combining  the  two  faculties  of  interpretation  and  im- 
pulse ;  a  method  adapted  for  reveal'ng  and  stimulating  at  the 
same  time. 

"  3rd.  An  affectionate  concert  of  the  Creator  icilh  tlie  crea- 
ture, or  a  conciliation  of  the  free  will  of  man,  obej'ing  by  plea- 
sure, with  the  authority  of  God,  commanding  pleasure  by 
attractioiial  impulsion. 

"  4th.  ,1  Combination  of  the  useftil  with  the  agreeable,  of 
benefit  with  charm,  by  the  interposition  of  attraction  in  pro- 
ductive liibours,  where  it  ought  to  engage  us  passionately,  as 
towards  the  whole  will  of  God,  of  which  it  is  the  inteipreter. 

"  5th.  A  diminution  of  coercive  means,  such  as  gibljcts,  con- 
stables, tribunals,  philosophers,  and  other  parasitical  wheel- 
work,  which  the  ci^ilized  and  barbarous  order  interposes  for 
the  maintenance  of  industry,  always  repugnant  out  of  the  se- 
ries of  '  passion.' 

"  6th.  A  collective  reward  of  docile  gloljes,  (pa.«sions)*  by 
the  charm  of  an  attractive  regime,  and  a  collective  punishment 
of  rebellious  globes  without  the  employment  of  violence,  by 
the  incentive  alone  of  desire,  or  the  martyrdom  of  attraction, 
which  is  the  negative  punishment  for  rebellious  and  obstinate 
globes,  living  under  the  laws  of  men. 

"  7th.  Tlie  alliance,  or  co-operation  (ralliement)  of  sound 
reason  with  \ature,  that  is  to  say,  the  guarantee  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  riches  and  happiness,  which  are  the  wish  of  Nature,  by 
the  practice  of  justice  and  truth,  which  are  the  desire  of  sound 
reasor,  and  cannot  reign  but  by  Association. 

"  ??t1i.  Unitv  Internal,  or  the  peace  of  man  with  Limsclf; 
an  end  of  the  state  of  internal  war,  which  organizes  the  civilized 
state,  by  putting  passioa  and  attraction  iu  every  man  at  variance 
with  wisdom  and  law. 

"  9th.  Unity  External,  or  the  relations  of  man  with  God 
and  the  universe.  The  world,  or  the  universe,  not  communi- 
cating with  God  but  by  the  interposition  of  attraction,  no  crea- 
ture, from  the  stars  do^ii  to  the  insects,  arriving  at  harmony, 
but  by  following  the  impulses  of  attraction,  there  ivoald  be 
duplicity  of  system  if  man  were  to  follow  another  law  than 
attraction  to  attain  the  object  of  the  Divine  plan,  vi;;.  hannony 
and  unity." — (Treatise  of  Domestic  Agricultural  Association, 

Even  though  we  do  not  perceive  at  first  the  possibilit3-  of 
satisfying  impassioned  attraction,  we  will  admit  without  doubt, 
that  such  a  principle  is  superior  to  those  which  have  been  pro- 
posed in  these  latter  times  as  the  basis  of  Association.  We 
must  acknowleilge,  for  example,  all  that  there  is  of  vague- 
ness and  barrenness  in  the  definition  given  by  St.  Siironism, — 
"  Association  ought  to  have  for  its  object  the  moral,  iitellec- 
tual,  and  physical  amelioration  of  the  most  numerous  class." 
A  generation  flattered  from  infancy  (berce'e)  by  the  recital  of 
the  great  things  which  its  fathers  have  accomplished,  to  deliver 

*  Des  globes  docile,  Fourier  has  a  peculiar  style,  and  as  he 
carries  out  his  system  in  idea  to  the  universe,  each  p;ission 
seems  to  be  regarded  by  him  as  a  moral  globe,  revolving  round 
its  central  sun.  This  idea  will  explain  the  meaning  of  docile 
globes,  which  we  have  translated  literally. 


themselves  from  oppression,  would  not  apparently  associate  for 
the  puri)ose  of  maintainingimd  consecrating  the  "■  evploitution"* 
of  the  people.  To  have  imagined  that  the  preceding  definition 
virtually  contained  a  social  doctrine,  and  to  have  presented  it 
to  the  world  with  such  feeble  appuricnances  (lagage)  as  the 
foundation  of  a  new  era,  is  a  j)resumption  which  the  enthusiasm 
of  faith,  and  the  desire  of  being  useful,  sufhciently  explain. 
But  it  is  also  an  error,  which  it  is  well  to  confess,  were  it  for  no 
other  reason,  than  putting  oiu-selves  in  agreement  with  a  man 
whose  whole  life  was  employed  in  seeking  a  remedy  for  gocial 
miseries,  and  who  said  in  11!  17,  "  It  has  now  become  a  general 
maxim,  that  ndere  ought  to  labour  for  the  good  of  the  governed, 
but  a  principle  is  not  a  science.  An  axiom  so  vague  does  not 
suffice  to  point  out  the  duties  of  the  public  man  ;  for  whatever 
measure  a  minister  attempt,  he  always  persuades  himself  very 
easily  that  he  works  for  the  interest  of  the  subject.  And  if  it 
be  jiretended  that  this  principle  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the 
science  of  obligations,  which  belong  to  the  character  of  a  public 
man,  it  may  as  well  be  said  that  morality  is  com.plctcd  {as  a 
science)  when  we  have  determined  that  it  ought  to  have  for  its 
object  the  happiness  of  men.'' — (St.  Simon,  Industry.) 

The  principle  of  the  amelioration  of  the  most  numerous  class 
throws  no  new  light  upon  the  question  of  association.  But  if  it 
be  replied,  "  Here  is  a  social  mechanism  in  which  human  pas- 
sions, instead  of  being  as  now  an  occasion  of  disorder  and  ruin, 
will  become,  on  the  contrary,  a  powerful  means  of  harmony  for 
the  whole,  and  a  siu'e  road  to  happiness  and  riches  for  indi- 
viduals," we  have  then  a  point  of  departure  well  fixed,  and  it 
only  remains  in  order  to  appreciate  the  value  of  such  language, 
that  we  examine  with  attention, — 1st,  if  its  author  has  made  an 
exact  and  complete  analysis  of  human  passions  ;  'Jnd,  if  he  has 
in  fact  discovered  a  mode  of  association  which  permits  their 
free  development. 

I  will  soon  arrive  at  this  examination  ;  but,  as  they  ha\  e  in- 
sisted much,  in  these  latter  times,  on  the  value  of  the  historical 
argument  to  support  their  pre\ision  of  futurity,  as  they  lia\e 
established  with  reason  that  a  theory  of  general  destinies  cannot 
obtain  credence  but  in  giving  an  account  of  the  past,  and  point- 
ing out  iu  the  present  the  germs  of  the  futiu-e  which  it  an- 
nounces, I  will  say  here  some  few  words  on  the  manner  in 
which  M.  Fourier  views  the  development  of  human  society. 

TWOrOLD    DEVELOPMENT    OF    SOCIAL    DESTINV. 

Human  nature  having  recei-icd  all  the  passions  necessary  to 
association  cannot  escape  individual  sufferings  and  ge;ieral  ca- 
lamities, if  despising  the  social  ])eimanent  revelation  (impas- 
sioned attraction),  it  persists  in  lining  in  industrial  incoherence 
and  family  parlyism  (morcollemcnt  familial)  which  are  diame- 
trically opposed  to  the  plan  of  Provide.ico.  ^Jloreover,  always 
adniitting  a  real  progress  in  the  chain  of  the  fsnir  knov.n  socie- 
ties (s;ivagism,  patriarchism,  barbarism,  and  civilization),  a  pro- 
gress characterized  pvinciiially  by  the  development  of  tlie 
sciences  and  of  great  industry,  31.  Fourier  considers  these 
four  societies  as  the  four  phases  of  human  infancy,  and  classes 
them  together  as  the  unhappy  period  in  the  movement  subver- 
sive 

Human  nature  is  developed  by  a  harmonic  or  a  subversive 
mo\  cment  according  as  it  obeys  or  resists  the  divine  will  mani- 
fested by  attraction. 

This  twofold  action  of  the  social  movement  is  in  conformity 
with  the  twofold  action  of  the  material  movement ;  which  pre- 
sents to  us  the  planets  as  having  already  attained  to  the  social 
state,  whilst  the  comets  are  still  in  the  state  of  incoherence.* 

*  "  E.vploitalion  "  is  a  word  wliich  we  cannot  translate,  it 
literally  means  the  working  of  mines,  land,  i<.c.;  but  metapho- 
rically applied,  it  means  the  working  the  value  out  of  a  man  for 
your  own  ends,  *' iiiaking  a  chop ''  ofliim,or  "  bleeding  him," 
as  the  vulgar  say.  The  people  would  not  apparently  unite  for 
such  an  object ;  to  tell  then;,  therefore,  that  amelioration  is  the 
object  of  union  is  telling  them  a  mere  truism,  "  bagage."  We 
think  the  word  would  be  adopted  by  the  English  if  it  were  not 
harsh  in  sound. 

*  M.  FiHirier  couMders  comets  as  embryos  of  planets  destined 
to  acquire  a*  we'.l  as  the  latter  a  regular  and  sure  movement. 
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Unity  of  system  with  duality  of  development  is  according  to 
M.  Fourier  one  of  the  principle  laws  of  movement. 

By  these  considerations  M.  Fourier  escapes  the  difficulties 
which  the  partisans  of  absolute  progress  encounter.  These,  in 
fact,  are  obliged  to  labour  to  prove  the  infinite  goodness  and 
wisdom  of  Providence  in  the  great  catastrophes,  which  have  de- 
solated the  human  race,  such  as  general  wars,  the  invasion  of 
barbarians,  &c.t  M.  Fourier  thought  it  derogatory  to  Provi- 
dence to  attribute  to  him  the  employment  of  such  means  of 
progress.  According  to  him,  all  the  calamities  of  which  history 
has  preserved  the  remembrance,  all  the  scourges  which  still  afflict 
us,  are  the  punishment  {indirect,  for  the  spirit  of  vengeance  can- 
not be  allied  with  the  idea  of  Divine  Providence)  of  a  creature 
who  resists  the  law  of  his  own  being,  the  law  which  is  incessantly 
being  revealed  to  him  by  attraction,  and  which  stimulates  this 
creature  to  association,  and  not  to  disunion  {morcellement). 
This  explanation  appears  to  me  very  beautiful  and  satisfactory. 
It  is  presented  under  a  remarkable  form  in  the  following  pas- 
sage : — "  We  would  comfort  the  mind  by  saying  '  Providence 
does  not  protect  the  poor  ;  it  wishes  that  they  should  be  un- 
happy, spoiled,  and  persecuted  in  civilization.'  Every  one 
would  reply  that  I  accused  Providence  of  an  evil  which  we 
ought  to  impute  to  the  egotism  of  riches  and  the  unskilfulness 
of  legislators.  That  is  nothing,  the  assertion  is  rigorously  cor- 
rect, thanks  to  the  last  word  in  ci^'Ilization  ;  for  Providence 
who  does  not  approve  of  the  civilized  order,  or  of  divided  la- 
bour, would  be  in  contradiction  to  itself,  if  it  did  permit  the 
poor  class,  called  plebeian,  to  attain,  by  divided  labour,  the 
happiness  which  it  would  enjoy  in  the  socical  regime  or  com- 
bined labour,  with  great  combinations  and  great  economical 
means." — (Treatise  of  Domestic  Agricu'tural  Association. ) 

When  M.  Fourier  passes  from  generalities  to  detail,  when  he 
analyses  the  characters  and  properties  of  dilferent  societies,  and 
especially  of  civilization,  above  all,  when  developing  this  idea 
of  a  world  turned  upside  down,  he  sho«s  in  all  the  vices  of  the 
present  state,  a  reaction  of  passions  compres.-ed,  an  image  re- 
versed ot  the  virtues  of  the  social  or  liarmonic  order — ^lie  throws 
upon  the  whole  of  this  subject  an  imexpected  light,  and  shows 
himself  far  superior  to  those  who  have  heretofore  attempted  the 
critique  of  our  epoch.  But  I  Avill  not  dwell  upon  these  mat- 
ters, which  would  require  lengthened  expositions.  It  must 
suffice  for  the  present  to  have  made  known  the  general  view  {la 
vue  d'ensemble)  which  M.  Fourier  takes  of  history. 

ANALYSIS   OF    THE    PASSIONS. 

The  first  enjoyments  to  which  man  aspires,  those  which,  be- 
fore any  thing  else,  he  strives  to  procure,  are  riches  and  health. 
If  man  does  not  enjoy  these  advantages,  he  cannot  de- 
velop himself  in  any  relationship.  The  first  focus  of  attrac- 
tion, then,  is  luxury  (internal  luxury,  or  health — external 
luxury,  or  wealth).  Attraction  tends  to  luxury  by  five  sensual 
means,  to  which  the  social  sclieme  ought  to  give  the  fullest 
scope  and  satisfaction,  "  But,''  says  M.  Fourier,  "  the  senses 
are  not  alone  the  sources  of  sociabilitj',  for  the  most  influen- 

The  modern  application  of  the  calculus  to  the  movement  of 
comets,  does  not  contradict  this  character  of  incoherence  which 
M.  Fourier  attributes  to  them.  In  fact,  the  plains  of  their  orbits, 
like  the  nature  of  their  movements,  does  not  agree  with  the  sim- 
plicity which  is  observed  in  this  respect  in  the  planetary  system. 
It  is  true  that  the  Newtonian  theory  gives  no  explanation  of 
these  facts  (the  almost  perfect  coincidence  of  the  orbits  and 
common  direction  of  all  the  movements  of  the  translation  and 
rotation  of  the  planets).  The  hypothesis  of  Laplace  on  this 
subject,  has  not,  properly  speaking,  tmy  scientific  value,  not 
being  supported  by  the  verification  of  numbers.  This  feeble- 
ness of  science,  in  the  face  of  a  class  of  facts  so  important  and 
so  much  more  striking  than  the  jjhenomena  known  imder  the 
name  of  the  laws  of  Kepler,  attests  a  great  retardation  in  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind.  This  ouglit  to  prove  a  serious 
caution  to  all  those  who  endeavour  to  repel  the  ideas  of  INI. 
Fourier  upon  cosmogony,  merely  because  they  arc  novel. 

+  See  for  example,  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Five  discoui'ses 
to  the  Pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  on  the  St.  Simonian 
Eeligion."  (1830.) 


tial  of  the  senses — taste,  or  the  appetite  for  nourishment — leads 
to  anthropophagy."  The  senses  are  only  auxiliaries,  or  stimu- 
lants {renforts)  of  sociability,  as  the  pleasure  of  the  table, 
which  renders  friendship  more  lively  and  more  cordial.  By  this 
simple  observation,  that  the  passions,  materially  considered,  do 
not  furnish  of  themselves  any  social  tie,  we  are  saved  from  all 
the  difficulties  into  which  we  launch,  by  proclaiming  vaguely 
the  restoration  of  matter  {rehabilitation  de  V  matiere).* 

That  which  especially  characterises  human  nature,  that,  in- 
deed, which  particularly  distinguishes  the  animal  creation,  is 
its  tendency  to  form  groups,  or  passional  leagues.  Friendship, 
ambition,  love,  and  familism,  are  the  true  motives  of  sociability 
•i— the  sources  of  all  social  relationships. 

Any  one  of  these  four  passions  suffices  to  form  a  group,  but 
even  in  the  same  group  borrowed  motives  may  intervene  be- 
tween two  or  three  of  these  passions,  or  even  between  four. 

M.  Fourier  illustrates  the  properties  of  elementary  groups. 
The  result  of  his  analysis  is  of  such  importance,  that  it  will  be 
better  for  me  to  quote  verbatim. 

"  Each  of  the  groups  is  produced  by  the  impulse  of  two 
principles,  or  motives  ;  the  one  spiritual,  S,  the  other  material, 
M— a  table  of  which  follows ! 

Elementary  Sources  of  the  FotrR  Grovps. 
First  Group  of  Friendship. 
S.      Affinity  (spiritual)  of  characters. 
M.     Affinity  (material)  of  industral  propensities. 

Second  Group  of  Ambition. 
S.      Affinity  (spiritual) — combination  for  Glory. 
M.     Affinity  (material) — combination  for  Interest, 

Third  Group  of  Love. 
M.     Affinity  (material)  by  the  Charm  of  the  Sbnses. 
S.      Affinity  (spiritual)  by  the  Ties  of  the  Heart, 

Fourth  Group  of  Family. 
M.     Affinity  (material)  by  Consanguinity. 
S.      Affinity  (spiritual)  by  Adoption. 

This  simple  table  teaches  us  more  than  volumes  upon  the 
practice  of  life.  In  the  first  place,  if  one  of  the  two  motives 
is  deficient  in  a  group,  it  is  vitiated.  "  Simple  groups,  with  single 
motives,''  says  M.  Fourier,  "  are  generally 

The  contemptuous  tie— by  the  domination  of  the  material. 

The  tie  of  dupery — by  the  domination  of  the  spiritual." 

We  see,  then,  by  the  disposition  of  the  letters  S  and  M,  that 
the  spiritual  motive  holds  the  first  rank  in  the  two  groups  of 
friendship  and  ambition,  and  that  the  material  motive  rules  in 
the  other  two.  This  is  more  full  of  meaning  and  truth  than  the 
attempt  to  unite  spirit  and  matter,  by  giving  them  in  all  rela- 
tions an  equal  importance,  as  does  the  St.  Simonian  doctrine. 
It  is  so,  also,  with  the  pretended  equality  of  man  and  woman. 
M.  Fourier  is  more  in  truth  and  nature,  when  he  attributes  to 
man  a  predominant  influence  in  the  two  first  groups,  and  when 
he  declares,  without  hesitation,  the  superiority  of  woman  to 
man  in  the  other  two  orders  of  relationship. 

I  will  also  transcribe  two  tables  on  the  attraction  and  tone 
{tori)  of  the  groups.  "  If  danger  is  to  be  braved  in  the  case  of 
war,  of  robbery,  or  incendiarism,  we  will  see  the  four  groups 
submitted  to  influences  very  different.  Each  of  the  groups 
also  adopts,  in  internal  relations,  a  tone  which  is  peculiar  to 
itself. 
Attraction  {rentrainement').  Tone. 

1st  Group  of  Friendship.  1st  Group  of  Friendship,  or 

Equalization. 
All  are  attracted  in  confusion.         Cordiality,    and   Confusion 
of  Ranks. 
2nd  Group  of  Ambition,  or 
Ascendance. 
Deference  of  inferiors  to  su- 
periors. 


2nd  Group  of  Ambition. 
Superiors  attract  inferiors. 


*  This  is  a  St.  Simonian  idea.  The  restoration  of  matter, 
or  rehabilitation  of  matter,  is  the  sanctification  of  the  sensual 
or  corporeal  nature,  and  corresponds  to  the  theological  idea  of 
a  glorified  body. 
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3rd  Group  of  Love. 
Women  attract  men. 

4th  Group  of  Familism. 
Inferiors  attract  Superiors. 


3rd  Group  of  Love,  or  Inversion. 
Deference  of  the  Strong  to 
the  weak  sex. 

4th  Group   of   F.imilism,    or 
Descendance. 
Deference  of   Superiors    to 
Inferiors. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  properties  cannot  always  be 
observed  in  the  present  system,  where  the  passions  are  com- 
pressed and  entangled.  It  is  thus,  also,  that  parents  cannot 
obey  the  laws  which  Nature  has  established  in  regard  to  the 
fourth  group.  They  are  naturally  induced  to  treat  their  chil- 
dren as  little  gods ;  but  because  there  is  no  counterweight  to 
their  indulgence,  they  are  constrained  to  whip  and  lecture 
them  ;  and  it  happens  that  God  not  haviug  given  children  attrac- 
tion towards  the  forms  of  education,  children  are  at  war  with 
their  parents. 

We  can  comprehend,  also,  by  these  tables,  into  what  modes 
of  despotism  a  society  will  be  conducted,  which,  knowing  only 
the  hierarchal  laws  of  the  second  group,  would  nevertheless 
associate  all  the  passions.  If  we  know  only  these  two  princi- 
ples of  association,  "  Superiors  attract  inferiors,"  and  "  Infe- 
riors owe  deference  to  superiors,"  (the  principal  regulators  of 
the  groups  of  ambition)  and  strire  in  the  mean  while  to  rule 
£tmilism,  friendship,  and  love,  then  we  must  come,  by  a  logical 
necessity,  to  consequences  which  must  necessarily  destroy  all 
human  dignity,  and  all  perfect  liberty. 

I  have  yet  spoken  only  of  five  sensitive  passions,  and  of  four 
affections  of  the  soul  (affections  animiques),  which  are  known 
to  all.  But  there  are  three  other  passions  hitherto  despised 
or  condemned  by  all  professors  of  morality,  and  which  M.  Fou- 
rier reclaims  as  being  passions  of  harmony,  which  cause  the 
animic  and  sensitive  passions  to  agree  with  themselves  and 
each  other.  These  three  passions  are  the  essential  sources  of 
social  organization.  They  serve  to  form  the  series  of  groups 
which  exist  in  ivssociation  only.  Moreover,  these  three  passions 
having  no  employment  in  the  state  of  civilization  are  there  very 
hurtful.  For  greater  precision  I  will  borrow  the  author's  own 
definitions. 

The  first  of  these  three  passions  is — "  The  spirit  of  party. 
The  speculative  spirit.  It  is  the  passion  for  intrigue,  very  ar- 
dent in  courtesans,  the  ambitious,  the  commercial,  the  world  of 
fasliion,  &c.  ITie  Cabalistic  spirit  always  mixes  up  calculations 
with  passion.  All  is  calculation  with  the  intrigsing.  The  least 
gesture,  even  a  wink  of  the  eye,  it  does  all  with  reflection  and 
celerity.  This  ardour  is  then  a  reflective  spirit.  {Fougue  re- 
fiechie). — (Cabalism)." 

The  second  is  "  a  blind  passion,  the  opposite  of  the  preced- 
ing. It  is  an  enthusiasm  which  excludes  reason.  It  is  the 
captivation  of  the  senses  and  the  soul, — a  state  of  intoxiciition, 
of  moral  blindness, — a  kind  of  happiness  which  arises  from  a 
combination  of  two  pleasures,  one  of  sense,  and  oiie  of  soul. 
Its  domain  is  especially  love.  It  operates  also  upon  the  other 
passions,  but  with  less  intensity. — (Compositism)." 

The  formation  of  the  barricades  in  July  is  a  good  example 
of  Compositism,  shoAving  how,  by  a  blind  passion,  we  can  do 
rapidly,  and  in  perfection,  that  which  in  cool  blood  would  re- 
quire much  more  time,  and  be  executed  in  worse  style. 

Suppose  now,  two  vessels  -which  rival  in  speed,  to  enter  port. 
The  crew  will  bring  to  the  contest  a  precision,  a  skill,  an  ar- 
dour, which,  -without  doubt,  would  not  l)e  so  great  without  the 
emulation  which  animates  them.  This  is  an  example  of 
Cabalism. 

The  social  process  of  M.  Fourier  puts  every  one  of  these 
passions  into  play  in  all  employments.  We  ought  to  under- 
stand that  this  is  a  method  of  rendering  labour  infinitely  more 
productive  than  it  is  at  present.  But  it  is  necessary  to  effect 
frequent  changes  with  labourers,  for  the  spirit  cannot  support  for 
a  long  time  any  one  of  these  two  -\'iolent  states.  Rivalry  would 
become  hatred,  and  enthusiasm  madness.  This  consideration 
leads  us  to  the  third  of  these  deliberative  passions. 

"  Alternatism  or  Fickleness,  is  the  appetite  for  periodic 
variety,  contrasted  situation,  change  of  scene,  stirring  incidents, 
novelties  proper  to  create  illusion,  to  stimulate  at  once  the 


senses  and  the  soul.  This  want  is  felt  in  a  moderate  degree 
every  hour,  and  keenly  every  two  hours.  If  it  is  not  satisfied, 
man  falls  into  weariness  and  ennui.'' — {Summary,  p.  1  400). 

"  Such  are,  according  to  M.  Fourier,  the  essential  springs  of 
attraction,  the  twelve  Radical  passions  of  which  are 

5.  Sensitive,  tending  to  luxury  ; 
4.  Affective,  tending  to  groups  ; 
3.  Distributive,  tending  to  series  of  groups. 

The  development  of  these  twelve  elementary  passions  pro- 
duces UNiTEisM,  or  the  passion  of  unity,  as  the  re-union  of  all 
the  colours  produces  -B-hite.  However,  it  may  be  well  to  un- 
derstand that  these  twelve  are  not  the  only,  but  the  principal 
passions.  Their  combinations  and  changes  form  a  great  num- 
ber of  mixed  passions,  as  the  mixture  in  different  proi>ortions 
of  the  principal  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum  forms  a  variety  of 
mixed  colours. 

I  have  just  spoken  of  that  which  is  common  to  all  men ;  but 
human  association  is  the  harmonic  employment  of  individualities. 
It  is  of  importance,  therefore,  to  know  that  which  distinguishes 
individuals.  It  is  necessary  to  class  characters.  That  -which 
constitutes  character  is  the  dominion  of  one  or  more  jiassions. 
The  title  of  the  character  is  valued  by  the  number  of  dominant 
passions,  and  the  more  elevated  this  title  is,  the  more  also  is 
the  social  destiny  of  the  individual.  Thus  those  whom  M. 
Fourier  calls  solitones,  have  only  one  dominant  j)as8ion. 
"  These  characters  are  the  most  numerous.  They  \ary  less 
than  the  othera  in  their  tastes  ;  they  have  an  aptitude  for 
works  of  a  long  duration.  In  fine,  says  M.  Fourier,  they  are 
in  the  scale  of  characters,  that  which  private  soldiers  are  in  a 
regiment."  On  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as  the  title  is  ele- 
vated, the  correspondi-*g  character  is  of  a  rarer  species  ;  but  it 
is  also  apt  to  interfere  in  a  great  number  of  functions. 

Here  is  a  very  important  idea  in  the  theory  of  association. 
According  to  M.  Fourier,  Nature  does  not  produce  characters 
by  chance,  but  in  a  fixed  and  determinate  number  according  to 
their  titles,  so  that  when  society  shall  have  passed  from  its  pre- 
sent incoherence  to  social  organization,  every  individuality  \{\U. 
have  its  proper  place,  and  every  character  will  be  in  the  uni- 
versal order  like  a  necessary  note  in  an  immense  concert.  In 
general  terms  this  assertion  is  conformable  to  our  ideas  of  unity 
and  universal  harmony.  We  even  feel  that  association  is  im- 
possible, except  upon  this  condition,  for  it  is  necessary  that  the 
characters  which  correspond  to  this  or  that  function,  be  neither 
in  excess  nor  defect.  But,  this  acknowledged,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  considered  hazardous  to  proceed  further,  and  to  wish  to  de- 
termine the  strict  proportions  in  -which  the  different  species 
(titres)  of  character  are  produced  before  an  incipient  attempt  at 
association  have  put  all  the  individualities  to  the  test.  M.  Fou- 
rier also,  in  giving  these  proportional  numbers,  does  not  consider 
their  valuation  as  the  first  point  of  importance  in  the  examina- 
tion of  his  system  ;  that  which  he  demands  is,  that  we  meditate, 
before  every  thing  else,  on  the  social  mechanism  or  art  (pro- 
cede),  by  means  of  which  he  promises  to  harmonize  the  anti- 
pathies, as  well  as  the  sympathies,  the  natural  discords,  as  well 
as  the  concords ;  it  is,  that  we  apply  ourselves  to  ascertain  if 
by  his  mode  of  association,  we  shall  be  able  to  put  in  play, 
without  danger,  and  employ  M'ith  advantage,  the  Radical  pas- 
sions. Then  the  question  of  characters  will  be  partially  solved, 
since  the  indi\idual  character  results  from  the  development  of 
some  one  of  these  passions. 

{To  be  continued.) 

THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST'S  DIALOGUES. 
No.  XIIL 
On  "  FiNiT£  Beings." — {Continued  from  p.  r20.) 
Transcendentalist— Idealist. 
Ideal. — Is  there  not  in  the  bosom  of  man  an  appetence  after 
infinity,  a  longing  after  something  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  sensible  world  'f     Does  not  every  present  object  surfeit  us 
after  a  -while,  so  that  we  are  impelled  onwards  to  a   desire  to 
learn  it,  and  wander  in  some  unknown  region  ?     In  your  dia- 
logues -with  the  Materialist,  you  showed  how  any  one  compre« 
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hended  object  ever  supposed  a  something  beyond — that  the 
determined,  as  it  were,  floated  on  the  vast  surface  of  the  unde- 
termined. To  the  facultj'  which  produced  limitation,  and 
thereby  constituted  an  object,  you  gave  the  name  of  the  under- 
standing. This  understanding  was  the  limiting  power,  there 
always  was  something  beyond  its  reach,  yet  even  its  own  capa- 
city was  almost  (perhaps  quite)  infinite.  Where  is  the  quan- 
tity too  great  for  its  apprehension,  nay,  great  enough  ?  Give 
any  finite  number,  tlie  rapacious  demands  of  the  understanding 
are  unsatisfied,  it  can  conceive  a  still  greater  number — give  any 
finite  extension,  it  can  grasp  one  still  more  extended.  Even 
this  bounding  power  seems  desirous  of  infinity-.  It  seems  desi- 
rous of  bounding  the  boundless.  Every  thing  in  man  seems 
destined  for  eternity.  The  imaging  power  is  ever  soaring  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  understanding,  which  is,  itself,  so  vast, 
that  no  finite  universe  will  fill  its  grasp.  Yet  these  very  facul- 
ties, soaring  and  ambitious  as  they  are,  do  but  prove  our  finity. 
They  are  manifested  by  a  perpetual  struggle  with  necessity. — 
Stay,  methinks  I  am  wrong. 

Trans. —  How  so  ? 

Ideal. — Why,  it  now  seems  to  mc,  that  the  imaging  power  is 
the  primary  producer  of  the  universe. 

Trans. — Why  that  is  what  you  thought  at  first. 

Ideal. — Aj'e,  but  see  my  difficulty.  I  then  looked  upon 
myself  as  the  origin  of  the  universe,  though  I  now  see  how 
absurd  was  my  position.  Now  I  find  that  I  am  not  indepen- 
dent of  the  things  around  me.  This  table,  for  instance ;  I  can- 
not banish  it,  nor  can  I,  without  trouble,  even  change  its  form, 
>^There  it  is,  a  round  table,  and  however  I  may  wishjit  to  bejsquare, 
I  cannot'make  it  so  without  some  knowledge  of  carpentry,  nor 
even  with  that  knowledge,  without  consuming  some  time.  Here 
is  the  point.  How  is  it  that  I  am  not  master  of  the  creations 
of  my  own  imaging  power  ? 

Trans. — When  did  I  ever  call  these  things  around  us  the 
creations  of  the  imaging  power  ? 

Ideal,  — Psha,  psha  !  you  cannot  get  off  that.  You  know  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  a  mere  sensation  is  no  image. 

Trans. — But  the  undetermined  mass  that  precedes  all. 

Ideal. — Is  itself  formed  by  the  imaging  power,  running  from 
one  point  to  another,  without  being  checked  by  the  under- 
standing. 

Trans.— But  what  are  the  points  ? 

Ideal. — I  scarcely  know. 

Trans. — Then  let  us  see  if  at  any  rate  we  can  hit  on  some 
hypothesis  which  may  explain  this  really  abstr'ise  subject.  I 
scarcely  think  you  are  wi-ong  in  supposing  the  imaging-power 
to  be  one  of  the  producers  of  the  universe,  and  fully  acknow- 
ledge the  difficulty  which  meets  us,  when  we  find  their  creations 
stubbornly  resisting  our  will.  Perhaps  we  may  find  that  the 
imaging-power  can  scarcely  be  called  "  our  own,''  but  may  be 
a  kind  of  fibre  taking  its  origin  in  a  being  superior  to  ourselves, 
and  from  which  our  own  being  depends.  The  points  are,  I 
think,  single  sensjitions,  from  the  union  of  which,  as  we  know, 
objects  arise.  Understand  by  sensation,  I  mean  that  in  an  ol> 
ject  which  is  distinguished  from  form  or  order,  I  can  render 
my  meaning  plain  by  an  example.  Look  at  this  red  piece  of 
paper,  the  redness  is  the  sensation.  This  redness  may  be  con- 
sidered as  distinct  from  the  form  or  size  of  the  pappr,  a,  mere 
dot  mil  give  as  perfect  a  sensation  of  redness  as  an  acre  stained 
red.  Now  this  sensation  does  not  at  all  seem  to  be  produced 
by  ourselves,  it  is  no  image,  consequently  no  product  of  the 
imaging-power.  But  it  is  that  which  precedes  an  image,  which 
renders  an  image  possible. 

_  Ideal. — To  concentrate  our  researches,  let  us  confine  them  to 
•visual  objects,  wliich  are  more  evident  than  others.  Mere 
colour  irrespective  of  foi-m  is  the  sensation. 

Trati^. — Well,  imagine  a  person  as  yet  having  received  but 
one  sensation,  and  utterly  iguorant  of  form.  Let  us  suppose  the 
person  l.vnng  on  his  back  on  a  cushion  so  soft,  that  the  sense  of 
touch  is  not  called  into  play,  and  let  us  suppose  his  ej'es  fixed 
on  a  clear  blue  sky.  This  blue  is  to  him  unbounded,  conse- 
quently has  no  figure.  Well,  let  us  now  suppose  a  sensation  of 
white  to  strike  him.  Were  the  blue  sensation  utterly  at  an  end, 
utterly  erased,  tlie  person  would  not  be  aware  that  the  sensa- 
tion vi-as  a  ne'iV  one.     Now  the  imaging-power  comes  into  plaj'. 


it  unites  both  these  sensations  \  but  how  is  this  ?  A  person, 
cannot  both  have  and  not  have  a  sensation.  Here  comes  stic- 
cession  to  the  solution  of  our  difficulty, — the  imaging-power 
begets  time,  and  these  sensations  are  successive.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  in  its  course  it  seems  to  dwell  on  the  very  sensations, 
and  as  it  were  to  extend  tljem,  or  beget  space.  I  acknowledge 
that  this  last  sentence  is  somewhat  crude ;  it  is  but  the  germ  of 
an  idea,  and  not  idea  fully  developed,  and  I  request  3'ou,  my 
good  Idealist,  as  well  as  all  my  kind  readers,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  I  do  not  consider  myself  in  possession  of  a  system  which 
I  am  explaining  to  the  unlearned,  but  these  very  dialogues  are 
my  o'^^Ti  method  of  learning,  I  utter  the  thoughts  as  they  rise 
into  m^'  head,  set  them  down  as  soon  as  uttered  ;  and,  there- 
fore, though  a  subsequent  dialogue  m&v  vary  a  little  from  a 
former  one,  my  readers  must  not  accuse  me  of  inconsistency,  as 
they  will  have  before  their  eyes  the  Aery  train  of  thought 
which  may  cause  me  to  veer  from  one  point  to  another,  I  ex- 
pressly desire  that  the  dialogues  may  be  regarded  as  a  whole. 

Time  and  space,  as  is  well  known,  are  measures  of  each  other. 
How  do  we  knowthat  an  hour  has  elapsed  ?  Why,  by  the  feet, 
that  the  hands  of  the  watch  have  gone  through  a  certain  space. 
If  we  were  walking  on  a  long  road  without  any  mile-stones,  hovr 
should  we  know  we  had  walked  a  mile  i*  did  we  not  know  how 
long  a  time  was  taken  by  such  a  process,  and  then  to  take  a 
watch  out,  and  ascertain  what  time  had  passed  ?  In  short,  a 
wide  space  is  that  which  it  takes  a  long  time  to  traverse,  a  long 
time  is  that  in  which  you  traverse  a  large  space. 

Can  we  not  conceive  time  and  space  to  be  twin  children, 
neither  prior,  but  each  essential  to  the  other,  and  both  the 
experiments  of  some  primitive  power  ?  Let  us,  bj^  an  act  of 
the  highest  imagination  and  abstraction,  consider  A  as  the 
centre  of  power  to  all  space  or  time.  Let  us  consider  it  now  as 
begetting  space  i,  does  it  not  gradually  wden  its  influence,  and 
at  once  beget  time  ? 


But  while  I  am  uttering  these  very  words  a  curious  idea 
has  struck  me,  which  I  will  resume  for  the  next  dialogue. 

SIX    LECTURES   BY   MR,   OWEN, 

WITH    AN    ADDRESS    TO    CONGRESS,   &C, 

Heywood,  Manchester,  1837.     "23, 
(Concluded  from  our  last.) 

The  business  of  this  class  will  be  to  govern  the  home  de. 
partment,  in  such  manner  as]  to  preserve  the  establishment  in 
peace,  charity,  and  affection  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  prevent 
the  existence  of  any  causes  which  may  disturb  the  harmony  of 
the  proceedings.  And  this  result  vn\\  be  most  easily  effected 
for  the  foUoAving  reasons: — First,  because  they  Anil  know  what 
their  own  nature  really  is,  and  that,  the  con\-ictions  and  feel- 
ings of  the  individuals  are  not  created  by  their  will,  bmt  that 
they  are  instincts  of  their  nature  which  they  must  possess  and 
retain,  until  some  new  motive  or  cause  shall  effect  a  change  in 
them. — Secondly,  because,  in  consequence  of  this  knowledge,  all 
in  the'  establishment  will  be  rational  in  their  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  conduct ;  there  ■«'ill,  therefore,  be  no  anger,  ill-will,  bad 
temper,  inferior  or  evil  passions,  uncharitableness,  or  imkind- 
ness. — Thirdlv',  because  no  one  will  f5nd  fault  with  another  for 
his  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  nature,  or  acquired  charac- 
ter ;  as  all  will  know  how  these  have  been  formed ;  but  all 
will,  of  necessity,  feel  a  deep  interest  in  doing  whatever  may 
be  in  their  power,  by  kindness  directed  bj-  judgment,  to  im- 
prove these  qualities  in  ever^'  individual. 

Fourthly,  because  there  will  be  no  poverty,  or  fear  of  po- 
verty, or  want  of  any  kind. 

Fifthly,  because  there  will  be  no  disagreeable  objects  within 
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or  around  the  establishment  to  Jinnoy,  or  to  produce  an  injuri- 
ous or  unpleasant  effect  upon  any  one. 

Sixthly,  because,  according  to  age,  there  would  be  a  perfect 
equality  in  their  education,  condition,  occupations,  and  enjoy- 
ments. 

Seventhly,  because  by  their  training,  mode  of  life,  and  the 
superior  arrangements,  in  accordance  with,  and  congenial  to 
their  nature,  and  by  which  they  would  be  continually  influ- 
enced and  governed,  they  would,  very  generally,  if  not  always, 
enjoy  sound  health  and  good  spirits. 

Eighthly,  beaiuse  there  would  be  no  motive  to  engender  am- 
bition, jealousy,  or  revenge. 

Ninthly,  because  there  would  be  no  secresy  or  hypocrisy  of 
any  kind. 

Tenthly,  because  there  would  be  no  buying  or  selling  for  a 
monied  profit. 

Eleventhly,  because  there  could  be  no  money,  the  cause  now 
of  so  much  oppression  and  injustice. 

Twelfthly,  because  there  would  be  no  religious  or  injurious 
mental  perplexities  or  estranged  feelings,  on  account  of  religi- 
ous or  other  differences  of  opinion. 

Thirteenthly,  because  there  would  be  no  pecuniary  anxieties, 
for  wealth  of  superior  qualities  would  everywhere  superabound. 

Fourteenthly,  because  there  would  be  no  disappointment  of 
the  affections ;  both  sexes  rationally  and  naturally  enjoying  the 
lights  of  their  nature,  at  the  period  designed  by  Natiure  and 
most  beneficially  to  insure  to  all  virtue  and  happiness. 

Pifteenthly,  and  lastly,  because  every  one  would  know  that 
permanent  arrangements  had  been  purposely  devised  and  exe- 
cuted to  ensure  impartial  justice  to  every  one,  by  each  being  so 
placed,  trained,  and  educated  from  birth  to  maturity,  that  he 
would  be,  as  he  advanced  in  age,  secure  of  experiencing  all  the 
advantages  and  enjoyments  which  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
his  predecessors  knew  how  to  give  to  the  faculties  and  powers 
which  he  derived  from  Nature. 

This  class  of  domestic  governors  would,  naturally,  for  order 
and  convenience,  diride  themselves  into  sub-committees,  each 
cf  which  sub-committees  would  more  immediately  superintend 
or  govern  someone  of  the  departments,  which  would  be  divided 
between  them,  in  the  best  manner  their  experience  would  di- 
rect. In  this  manner  the  whole  business  and  affairs  of  each 
association  would  be  governed  without  jealousy  or  contest.  And 
.  as  each  establishment  would  be  kept  in  high  order,  and  as  no 
cause  which  could  create  disputes  or  differences  would  be  per- 
mitted to  remain,  there  could  be  little  to  govern  in  families  thus 
made  rational ;  every  member  of  them  being,  from  their  birth, 
placed  i\-ithin  rational  arrangements,  and  surrounded  solely  by 
rational  external  objects. 

By  these  arrangements  and  classifications,  every  one  would 
know,  at  an  early  age,  that,  at  the  proper  period  of  life,  he 
would  have,  Avithout  contest,  his  fair  full  share  of  the  govern- 
ment of  society. 

But  final  decision  ujjon  every  doubtful  point  of  practice  must 
rest  somewhere ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  most  natural,  that  this 
power  should  be  vested  in  the  oldest  member  of  this  class,  who 
will  possess  this  precedence  for  one  year  onlj',  because,  at  the 
termination  of  that  period,  he  will  be  superseded  by  the  next 
senior  member  of  this  class,  and  he  wll  become  a  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  eighth  class,  which  will  consist  of  those  from  forty  to 
sixty  years  complete. 

After  prodding  for  the  production  of  wealth,  for  its  pre- 
servation and  distribution,  for  the  training,  education,  and  forma- 
tion of  character  from  birth  to  maturity,  and  for  the  internal 
government  of  each  establishment,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
arrangements,  to  connect  each  establishment  with  all  other 
establishments  founded  on  the  same  principles,  or  to  form  what 
may  not  be  improperly  called  the  external  and  foreign  ar- 
rangements. 

The  eighth  class  \riU  have  the  charge  of  this  department ;  a 
department  so  important  to  place  under  the  direction  of  the 
best  informed  and  most  experienced  yet  active  members  of  so- 
ciety. The  individuals  from  forty  to  sixty  years  of  age  will  be 
so  informed  and  experienced  as  a  class,  after  they  shall  have 
regularly  passed  through  the  seven  previous  classes. 

Their  business  will  be  to  receive  and  attend  to  visitors  from 


other  establishments  ;  to  correspond  with  other  establishments.; 
to  visit,  and  to  arrange  the  general  business  of  public  roads, 
conveyances  and  exchanges  of  surplus  produce,  inventions,  im- 
provements and  discoveries,  in  order  that  the  population  of 
every  district  should  freely  partake  of  the  Ijenefits  to  be  de- 
ri\  ed  from  the  concentrated  knowledge  and  acquirements  of  the 
world,  and  that  no  part  should  remain  in  an  ignorant  or  bar- 
barous state.  For  by  these  means  a  new  power  of  in\ention 
and  discovery  will  be  opened  to  mankind,  many  millions  of 
times  more  efficient  than  that  which  has  ever  yet  been  in  ac- 
tion, and  more  will  be  accomplished  by  it,  for  the  advance  of 
the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  human  race,  in  one 
year,  than  can  be  attained  under  this  old,  ignorant,  wretched 
and  irrational  system  in  any  given  period. 

The  members  of  this  class  will  circumscribe  the  world  in 
their  tra\els,  giving  and  receiving  in  their  course  the  most 
valuable  knowledge,  and  continually  interchanging  acts  of 
friendship  and  kindness  with  all  with  whom  they  come  into 
communication.  Their  wants,  wherever  they  may  go,  among 
these  new  family  associations,  will  be  most  amply  supplied ; 
for  there  will  be,  every  where  among  them,  a  large  superfluity  of 
every  kind  of  useful  or  desirable  wealth.  The  most  varied  and 
delightful  sensations,  appertaining  to  human  nature,  when  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  powers  and  faculties,  shall  be 
called  forth  in  their  due  order  and  proportions,  and  cultivated 
in  the  superior  manner  previously  described,  will  be  continually 
called  into  action,  and  this  period  of  human  life  will  be  one  of 
high  utility  and  enjoyment.  For  the  earth  will  not  be  the  wild 
barren  waste,  swamp,  or  forest,  which,  with  some  exceptions,  it 
has  ever  been,  and  yet  is  ;  the  united  efforts  of  a  well  trained 
world,  will  speedily  change  it  into  a  well  drained,  highly  culti- 
vated, and  beautiful  pleasure  scene,  which,  by  its  endless  va- 
riety, will  afford  health  and  enjoyment  to  all,  to  a  degree,  such 
as  the  human  mind  in  its  present  degraded  and  confined  state, 
has  not  the  capacity  to  imagine.  For  the  human  faculties  have 
been  cultivated  to  have  a  perception  of  regions  of  torment,  but 
never  those  of  happiness  ;  the  hitherto  fancied  heaven  of  irra- 
tional man,  would  be  a  state  of  stupid  monotonous  existence, 
most  unsatisfactory  to  an  intelligent  rational  being. 

By  these  arrangements  being  carried  out  to  the  extent  in- 
tended, the  whole  human  race,  from  the  age  of  forty,  would  be, 
in  reality,  more  truly  sovereigns  of  the  world,  than  any  one  is 
now  sovereign  of  any  empire  or  kingdom.  These  superior  ra- 
tional beings  would  have  all  the  productions  of  the  earth, 
which  they  could  use  or  enjoy  much  more  effectually  at  their 
control  than  any  sovereign  can  now  command  them.  These 
men  of  the  new  classification  would  all  be  well  trained  and  pro- 
perly prepared  to  make  the  best  use  of  wealth,  and  to  obtain 
its  highest  permanent  enjoyment  without  making  abuse  of  any 
part  of  it.  And  these  high  enjoyments  would  be  yet  enhanced 
to  these  men,  by  the  knowledge  that  they  were  not  depriving 
a  single  human  being  of  similar  privileges  and  advantages,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  each  one  of  their  fellow-men  would  de- 
rive additional  gratification  from  witnessing  or  knowing  that 
this  control,  over  all  the  enjoyments  which  the  world,  in  its 
most  highly  cultivated,  or  best  state,  could  afford,  was  thus 
possessed  by  so  many  of  their  fellowmen,  justly  and  advantage- 
ously for  all  other  classes,  and  which  privileges  and  advantages 
all  these  classes  would  also,  at  the  proper  period  of  life,  equally 
enjoy. 

Time  will  not  admit  now  of  more  extended  detail  of  this 
interesting  part  of  the  subject,  for  this  portion  of  it,  like  the 
former,  would  require  an  extended  com-se  of  lectures  to  do  it 
full  justice. 

The  next  lecture  must  conclude  the  present  course,  and, 
according  to  promise,  will  include  the  outline,  and  as  much  as 
the  time  will  admit,  of  the  detail  of  the  mode  of  applying  these 
principles  to  practice  under  the  new  classification  of  society. 

[We  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  that.] 


MR.  OWEN'S  VISIT  TO  PARIS. 

Our  readers  are  well  aware,  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Owen  has 
lately  paid  a  visit,  by  express  invitation  of  a  numerous  party  of 
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friends,  to  the  French  metropolis,  where  he  has  produced  a  very 
powerful  sensation.  His  arrival  was  publicly  notified  in 
the  Parisian  journals  :  many  gave  a  copious  account  of  his  life 
and  writings,  with  such  a  compendious  outline  of  his  system, 
as  could  be  conveniently  inserted  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
French  newspaper.  The  provincial  papers  of  France,  would 
follow  of  course  the  example  of  their  metropolitan  leaders.  So 
that  the  name  and  history,  and  social  system  of  Mr.  Owen 
"have  within  these  two  months  last,  been  published  to  the  whole 
mass  of  the  French  population.  Foreign  journals  (not  ^Hi7/iV;), 
would  most  probabl}'  inform  their  readers  what  the  French  me- 
tropolis was  for  a  season  amused  with  ;  and  thus  we  ma}^  safely 
say  that  this  year  has  revived  the  reputation  of  Owenism  upon 
the  Continent,  where  for  a  long  period  it  had  been  slumbering 
in  oblivion.  But  we  have  not  the  fact  of  publicity  alone  to  jus- 
tify us  in  making  this  sanguineous  observation.  We  are 
also  assured,  by  eye  witnesses  of  the  enthusiastic  reception 
which  Mr.  Owen  experienced  in  the  French  capital,  that  he 
has  a  very  large  and  respectable  party  of  friends  in  France. 
The  large  hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  which  he  gave  his 
first  lecture,  was  crammed  with  about  two  thousand  people, 
anxious  to  see,  for  they  could  not  understand,  the  Apostle  of  So- 
cialism. iMr.  Owen  addressed  them  in  English,  and  IM.  Precor- 
bin  translated  after  him  in  French,  and  did  so  with  such  fluency 
and  ease,  that  the  substance  of  Mr.  Owen's  lectme  was  communi- 
cated to  the  whole  assembl^^  without  losing  any  more  of  its 
force,  than  would  have  been  conveyed  by  the  mouth  and  lungs 
and  personal  influence  of  the  social  Father  himself.  Men  of 
every  rank  expressed  their  approbation  of  his  plan,  even  mem- 
bers of  the  court  itself,  one  of  the  French  King's  aid-de-camps 
being  an  acknowledged  advocate  of  the  new  system  ;  the  Duke 
de  Montmorency  also  presided  over  the  association,  which  vras 
formed  on  Mr.  Owen's  arrival.  Men  of  rank,  talent,  and  learning 
Tallied  around  him  ;  respectability  was  given  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  his  doctrine,  and  a  new  spur  inserted  in  the  sides  of  the 
French  nation,  wliich  perhaps  will  teach  them  better  how  to 
proceed,  when  they  have  once  more  upset  the  fabric  of  their 
political  Babel.  3Ir.  Owen  was  astonished  as  well  as  pleased 
at  the  freedom  of  the  French  people,  a  freedom  existing  in  the 
midst  of  political  despotism,  a  moral  freedom  which  we  in  this 
-country  know  nothing  of,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  advance- 
ment of  onr  political  liberty  ;  but  a  freedom  so  far  superior  to 
mere  police  emancipation,  as  to  induce  jMr.  Owen  to  think  that 
despotic  countries  would  yet  take  the  lead  in  the  great  work  of 
social  amelioration.  Politics  are  down  in  France.  The  French 
^re  looking  beyond  them  ;  and  lucky  would  it  be  for  us  also,  if 
instead  of  palavering  with  trifles,  such  as  ballot,  and  canvass, 
and  poor-law  amendments,  and  other  minor  subjects  of  legisla- 
tion, we  were  to  cast  all  this  small  ware  at  once  overboard,  and 
raise  one  loud  and  universal  national  shout,  for  a  great  social 
reorganization  of  the  commonwealth ;  we  may  labour  for  ever 
at  this  patching  and  mending  system,  which  is  a  miserable  delu- 
sion, that  will  bring  this  and  many  other  generations  in  son-ow 
to  the  grave,  and  leave  our  posterity  in  the  mud  of  legislative 
mysticism,  after  all. 

Lest  our  readers,  however,  should  misinterpret  the  meaning 
of  the  above  paragraph,  and  suppose  that  there  exists  a  concert 
t>f  social  and  intellectual  feeling  in  Paris  upon  the  subject,  we 
must  infonn  him  that  there  are  many  fools  in  France  as  well 
as  in  England  ;  and  that  Mr.  Owen  has  got  his  own  share  of 
that  remarkably  numerous  portion  of  our  species  ;  and  these 
played  a  very  unfair  and  illiberal  game,  not  very  consistent 
with  the  character  ot  men  who  profess  to  follow  the  maxim  of 
"  no  praise,  no  blame ;"'  many  of  them  objected  to  invite 
old  Fourier,  the  Father  of  socialism  in  Paris,  now  white  with 
age,  to  the  banquet,  and  even  objected,  moreover,  to  the  friendly 
offers  of  co-operation  which  the  Fourierites  made ;  thus  tending 
to  produce  a  spirit  of  party  at  the  commencement  -,  but  it 
was  well  that  such  foolish  overtures  were  over-ruled,  for  although 
Owen  is  now  in  the  ascendant,  the  scientific  power  of  Fourier- 
ism,  which  has  captivated  some  of  the  most  able  and  enlight- 
ened minds  in  France,  must  always  entitle  it  to  such  veneration 
and  respect,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  system  to  suc- 
ceed by  despising  it.  The  fact  is  that  the  excellences  of  all 
men  must  be  united.    This  is  Fourier's  own  doctrine,  and  the 


man  who  thinks  he  knows  all  and  can  be  taught  by  none,  is  the 
very  worst  socialist  and  the  worst  co-operator  that  ever  God  cre- 
ated. Fourier  and  Owen  were  personally  introduced  to  each 
other  ;  but  neither  understood  the  others  language. 

The  banquet  to  Owen  was  very  splendid,  and  about  seven 
hundred  people  sat  down  to  it.  But  the  police  prevented  him 
from  continuing  his  lectures,  on  account  of  the  popular  commo- 
tion they  occasioned.  Mr.  Owen  has  been  promised  an  inter- 
view ynth  Louis  Philippe  when  he  returns  from  Germany, 
where  he  has  now  gone  to  urge  the  adoption  of  his  system  on 
the  crowned  heads.  He  is  striking  at  the  wrong  nail  we  fear ; 
but  still  there  is  a  propriety  in  the  act,  were  it  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  obtaining  that  publicity,  which  always  radiates  from 
a  court.  But,  there  is  another  and  a  better  reason,  which  is, 
that  the  men  in  power  be  left  \vithout  excuse,  should  the  peo- 
ple soon,  rising  up  as  one  man,  and  like  a  giant  refreshed  with 
new  wine,  demand  the  concession  of  the  social  rights  of  hu- 
manity, in  a  manner  not  very  comformable  with  the  laws  of 
good  breeding. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  L. — The  letter  addressed  to  C.  L.  we  will  give  next  week, 
III  the  meanwhile  let  the  writer  read  our  leading  article  of  this 
week,  which  was  written  the  evening  before  we  read  his  epistle. 
We  will  comment  on  the  letter,  which  is  pure  materialism,  or 
what  some  call  rationalism  ;  perhaps  the  most  mystical  of  all 
isms,  because  it  places  happiness  in  knowledge,  i.  e.,  the  com- 
prehension  of  the  incomprehensible.  May  heaven  preserve  its 
from  the  tyranny  of  human  intellect !  Intellect  is  too  high 
already ;  it  has  overpowered  the  moral  feelings.  It  is  the 
dominion  of  intellect  in  Church  and  State  that  we  abhor ; 
give  us  sensibility  in  preference  to  intellect,  if  we  must  have 
only  one  of  the  two,  but  we  would  rather  have  both  ;  put  down 
the  usurper,  and  make  a  commissioner  of  him. 

A  Universalist. —  We  certainly  did  take  offence  at  a  Univer- 
salist  calling  our  doctrine  Omnibusalism  ;  moreover,  we  had  a 
good  laugh  over  it,  but  since  he  disclaims  any  intention  to 
offend,  we  are  perfectly  reconciled.  His  two  half  sheets  were 
folded  separately,  the  one  being  an  envelope  to  the  other, — this 
is  equal  to  a  double  letter — they  ought  to  be  folded  together. 
We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  and  regard  him  as 
an  intelligent  correspondent.  Had  the  word  omnibusalism  not 
been  applied  to  our  doctrine,  we  would  not  have  mentioned  the 
sixpence,  but  having  received  a  cut,  we  thought  proper  to  give 
one.  Many  whom  we  respect  much  less,  and  know  as  little 
about,  have  put  tts  to  double  the  expense  for  a  single  letter,  and 
we  have  been  silent,  regretting  only  that  the  feelings  of  our 
correspondents  were  not  so  delicate  as  eur  own. 

A  letter  for  the  Transcendentalist  has  been  lying  in  the  shop 
for  more  than  a  tveek. —  We  icould  feel  obliged  to  him  if  he 
ivould  send  his  copy  on  Friday  morning,  as  it  has  of  late  put 
the  compositors  to  considerable  inconvenience. 

B.  R. — Lord  Bacon  did  write  a  work  on  a  social  form  of 
government  called  "  N'ova  Atlantis,''''  but  he  left  it  unfinished. 
We  agree  icith  our  correspondent,  that  all  philosophy  is  twaddle 
compared  to  social  science,  and  science  of  every  description  is 
only  to  be  valued  by  its  tendency  to  social  amelioration.  We 
recommend  a  careful  perusal  of  our  analysis  of  Fourier's  sys- 
tem. The  man  who  has  not  read  Fourier  has  some  very  curious 
ayid  simple  truths  to  learn  about  his  own  nature,  and  the  destiny 
of  his  species.  But  the  three  systems  of  modern  times  have  all 
their  peculiar  excellences,  and  supply  defects  in  each  other. 
Fourier  has  analysed  man ;  St.  Simon  has  analysed  history 
and  progress ;  ajid  Owen  the  infiuence  of  external  circum- 
itances.  It  is  the  Trinity  personified  as  the  herald  of  the 
millennial  state.     We  learn  from  each  as  the  son  of  all, 

L.  Pitkcthly  ivill  receive  it  in  a  week  at  farthest. 
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WHAT  HAS  RELIGION  DONE  FOR  SOCIETY.' 

I  ask  for  justice  !     I  prefer 

An  equitable  suit  ! 
I  appeal  to  the  law,  and  the  case 

Admitteth  of  no  dispute. 

If  there  be  justice  here. 

If  law  have  place  i:i  heaven, 
Award  upon  this  bond 

Muist  then  for  me  be  given. — Soulheff. 

We  hope  the  reader  remembers  the  distinction  which  we  drew 
last  week  between  individual  and  social  religion,  as  it  will  pre- 
vent any  misconception  of  the  language  which  we  mean  to  em- 
ploy at  present.  We  divided  religion  into  individual  and  so- 
cial thus — 

Religion. 
P.     Individual Social.     N. 

We  spoke  also  of  the  possibility  of  developing  these  two 
aspects  of  religion  in  such  a  disproportioned  manner  as  to  give 
too  much  preponderance  to  either.  Individual  religion  maylje 
developed  passively  in  m^-sticism  so  exclusively  as  to  become  a 
species  of  monachism,  and  social  religion  may  be  developed 
actively  so  exclusively  as  to  become  infidelity,  b}'  neglecting 
the  cultivation  of  the  private  feelings  of  faith  and  hope,  in 
which  individual  religion  consists.  We  maintain  the  necessity 
of  cultivating  both  departments,  both  the  active  and  passive 
qualities  of  religion ;  for  otherwise  it  is  not  perfect,  but  in  either 
case  is  an  unnatural  counterfeit  of  what  is,  in  our  estimation, 
the  all-comprehensive  and  only  virtue. 

In  order  to  answer  the  above  question  therefore,  accurately, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  answer  be  twofold.  It  is  necessary  to 
determine  whether  religion  has  proved  a  comfort  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  whether  it  has  proved  a  comfort  to  society ;  and, 
moreover,  we  must  determine  whether  it  has  leaned  most  to  the 
«e{/'-development,  or  the  «ocia-development. 

Moreover,  if  we  should  find  that  it  has  leaned  too  much  to 
one  side,  and  thus  destroyed  the  equilibrium  between  self-love 
and  neighbour-love,  and  thereby  produced  positive  evil,  it  does 
not,  therefore,  follow  that  religion  itself  is  positively  evil,  but 
only  that  it  has  been  abused,  for  evil,  like  any  other  element  of 
Nature— like  the  atmosphere  in  a  storm — like  fire  in  a  stack- 
yard— or  water  in  an  inundation.  There  is  no  element  of  Na- 
ture, which,  in  its  proper  place,  and  under  due  subjection  to  the 
laws  of  universal  harmony,  is  not  positively  useful;  and  there 
is  none  which  has  not  been  emplo^-ed,  and  always  is  employed, 
in  some  way  or  other,  to  produce  evil.  It  would  be  out  of  all 
consistency  if  it  were  otherwise  with  religion,  which  is,  without 
doubt,  an  elementary  principle  of  the  constitution  of  man. 

Now,  we  say  that  religion  has  heretofore  been  cultivated 
upon  the  individual  side,  in  such  a  disproportionate  manner  as 
to  create  social  evil.  3Iany  noble  and  cheering  truths  are 
taught  by  the  clergy  ;  such  as  the  superintendence  of  Divine 
Providence — the  immortality  of  the  soul — the  earnest  of  this 
immortality,  which  is  universally  conveyed  to  the  Christian 
Church,  and  many  other  churches,  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ 


— the  propagation  of  Christianity  by  extraordinary  interferences 
of  Providence — the  consolations  derived  from  solitary  reflection 
on  the  evidences  of  faith  and  hope,  amid  the  sutferings  of  life, 
and  the  anticipations  of  death.  And  to  religion  also  we  may 
ascribe  the  high  poetic  inspiration  which  has  been  infused  by 
this  faith  and  hope  into  the  language,  the  literature,  and  the 
philosophy  of  Christendom,  which,  though  unproductive  in  a 
social  or  collective  sense,  convey  much  silent  pleasure  to  indi- 
vidual minds  when  poring  over  pages  of  wrapt  enthusiasm,  such 
as  Young,  and  Milton,  and  Hervey,  and  Watts,  and  Words- 
worth, and  a  thousand  other  men  of  various  shades  of  senti- 
ment, who  still  continue  to  administer  pleasure  to  the  soUiary 
student,  consolation  to  the  so'itary  patient,  and  hope  to  the 
solitary  outcast,  but  yet  produce  no  social  good  which  can  be 
directly  traced  to  them  or  their  works.  We  admit  the  indi- 
vidual advantages  derived  from  these  sources,  to  almost  any  ex- 
tent which  is  considered  reasonable  bj  the  ordinary  mind  of 
sober  and  religious  bearing.  But  when  we  ha\e  admitted  it 
all,  we  must  then  put  our  finger  on  the  negati-.e  pole  of  the 
line,  and  ask  for  as  faithful  an  account  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  religion  in  a  social  sense. 

It  probably  will  be  replied,  that  whatever  improves  the  indi- 
vidual, must  necessarily  improve  society.  Now,  tliis  propo^d- 
tion  we  can  only  partially  assent  to,  and,  in  order  to  illustrate 
it,  we  shall  have  recourse  to  our  line  once  more.  Let  the  line 
represent  a  virtuous  man  in 


P.     Comfort- 


-Distress.     N. 


It  surely  will  not  be  aflirmed  that  the  virtue  will  shine  to 
equal  advantage  on  the  one  side  as  the  other.  Romance  writers 
are  very  fond  of  painting  heroes  in  poverty,  and  emblazoning 
their  virtues  in  rainbow  colours.  But  we  must  not  read  history 
in  romance.  The  \irtuous  man  in  easy  circunistiinces  is  a, 
peaceable,  innocent  member  of  society — a  good  husband,  a  kind 
parent,  a  just  master,  respected  by  his  neighbours  in  life,  and 
regretted  by  his  friends  at  death.  He  probably  lived  on  his 
money,  and  produced  no  perceptible  change  on  the  intercourses 
of  life.  The  virtuous  man  in  distress  is  obliged  to  work  with- 
out remuneration ;  he  is  iu  business,  and  fails ;  he  loses  by 
others,  and  others  by  him.  This  business  won't  do,  he  tries 
another  ;  he  entreats  a  friend  to  assist  him  ;  he  fails  ;  again  he 
is  cheated,  over-reached,  and  circumvented  by  cunning  men  ; 
he  has  recourse  to  petty  means  of  supplying  daily  wants  ;  his 
children  are  hungry  ;  his  wife  is  pale  with  anxiety  ;  his  home 
is  uncomfortable.  Still  he  preserves  his  integrity ;  he  has  never 
voluntarily  abused  his  trust,  but  he  has  actually  subsisted  on 
other  men's  property,  and  what  does  the  thief  do  more  ?  More- 
over, he  has  aroused  jealousy  and  suspicion  in  men's  minds;  he 
has  hardened  their  hearts  ;  they  cannot  be  always  losing  ;  they 
resolve  to  look  after  themselves,  and  lest  there  should  be  some 
undiscovered  secret,  lest  there  should  be  some  friend  behind  a 
cloud  who  would  come  forward  and  relieve  him  in  a  case  of  ur- 
gent necessity,  they  clap  him  into  prison  as  a  fraudulent  appro- 
priator  of  other  men's  property,  and  there  he  lies.  Give  him 
either  activity  or  passivity,  spirit  or  no  spirit,  he  must  neces- 
rily  create  evil,  if  he  be  poor.   And  his  children  will  probably 
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turn  out  thieves,  because  he  has  not  the  monej'  to  put  the  boys 
to  a  trade,  and  the  girls  are  too  indigent,  and  perhaps  too  plain, 
to  be  sought  by  industrious  and  thrinng  young  men.  Such 
men  as  this  are  never  pointed  out  as  models  of  virtue.  Our 
ieau  ideals  are  general. y  gentlemen  in  easy  circaimstances  ; 
their  means  may  be  small  or  great,  the  difference  matters  ex- 
ceedingly little  for  the  poetry  of  the  case  ;  but  they  must  iiot 
be  negociants,  they  must  not  be  busy  men.  They  are  quiet 
easy  philosophers,  book  men,  and  closet  men,  and,  perhaps, 
praying  and  preaching  men,  who  take  their  sober  walks  on  a 
morning  or  evening,  at  a  regular  hour,  and  a  regular  steady 
pace,  with  both  hands  behind  their  backs,  and  their  umbrellas 
between  them,  with  large  goloshes  to  keep  their  feet  warm,  and 
spatterdashes  to  keep  their  legs  warm,  and  spencers  to  keep 
their  chests  warm.  These  are  the  men  for  the  biographers  of 
^drtue.  The  biographers  are  right.  These  are  the  happiest 
specimens.  And  what  does  this  teach  us  ?  namely,  that  if  society 
were  so  constituted  that  re  en  could  be  easy  in  external  circum- 
stances, and  have  an  opportunity  of  developing  their  real  being, 
there  would  be  far  more  innocence  and  virtue  in  the  world 
than  now,  when  virtue  is  actually  driven  out  of  a  man  by  force, 
when  his  soul  is  besieged  like  a  walled  city,  and  in  defending 
himself  from  the  temptations  from  without,  he  is  corrupting 
himself  and  others  hj  the  WTetched  manceuvres  he  is  obliged  to 
make  in  his  oivn  behalf. 

Now,  we  would  ask  the  religious  biographer,  where  are  his 
happiest  specimens  of  individual  religion?  Not  among  bustling 
men.  They  are  either  to  be  found  among  such  gentlemen  and 
ladies  as  we  have  described,  or  among  easy  cottagers,  whose  no- 
tions of  comfort  are  on  a  level  with  their  station,  and  who  feel 
very  little  of  the  agitation  and  commotion  of  the  world  of 
trade.  Trade  spoils  virtue.  Virtue  will  live  with  the  humblest 
cottager,  but  it  is  hard  to  find  it  with  a  bargaining  and  schem- 
ing citizen.  Ease,  ease,  ease  of  mind,  in  respect  to  bodily  sub- 
sistence, is  its  most  nutritious  element.  What,  then,  has 
religion  done  for  this  ?  What  has  it  done  to  remove  the  com- 
plication of  business,  and  the  temptations  to  fraud  and  dis- 
honesty, rivalry,  jealousy,  and  strife  ?  Nothing.  It  has  said 
to  men,  "  be  not  contentious  ;"  and  it  has  written  poetry  and 
preached  sermons  to  this  effect,  but  this  poetry  and  these  ser- 
mons have  been  addressed  wholly  to  the  individual.  Now  the 
individual  cannot  obey.  The  individual  is  obliged  to  cherish 
the  evil.  Ever}'  rival  in  trade  alarms  him,  and  forces  him 
to  adopt  a  new  move,  to  invent  another  scheme,  to  put  down  the 
man  that  would  destroy  his  means  of  subsistence.  He  must 
fight  or  starve,  and  in  fighting  he  must  hate,  or  he  wants  en- 
thusiasm to  proceed. 

Preaching  and  moralizing  are  totally  useless  in  putting  down 
this  evil.  And  yet  we  can  easily  imagine  our  old  gentleman 
and  lad}',  or  comfortable  cottager  in  human  life,  reading  with 
rapture  a  sermon  of  an  eloquent  divine  directed  iigainst  the 
spirit  of  contention.  They  are  quite  enchanted.  "  Oh !  how 
beautiful,"  they  wonder  how  men  can  refrain  from  follo>^'ing 
such  beautiful  advice,  "  What  a  -sncked  world  it  is,"  (and  how 
very  comfortable  their  own  fire-side).  What  a  small,  very  small 
impression  it  would  make  on  a  London  tradesman  !  He  might 
probably  drily  answer,  "  I  wish  the  eloquent  divine  were  sen- 
tenced to  keep  my  shop,  and  experience  all  my  hopes  and  fears, 
and  scheme  and  writhe,  and  torture  his  brain  as  I  do,  merely 
for  a  month.  He  would  then  find  that  although  it  may  be 
easy  to  write  and  preach  ■without  personal  hatred  (and  even 
the  clergy  know  this  is  not  very  (easy),  it  is  impossible  to 
live  by  an  overdone  trade,  without  a  fearful  violation  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  social  feelings."  "  Example  is  stronger  than 
precept."  This  is  an  old  proverb,  but  the  meaning  of  it  is 
little  considered  ;  a  clergyman  cannot  show  example  to  a  trades- 
man ;  nor  can  a  rich  man  show  an  example  to  a  poor  man. 
But  example  being  an  outioard  thing,  and /)rece//<  an  inward 
thing,  the  meaning  is,  that  outward  forms  are  more  effectual  in 
producing  virtue  than  inward  admonitions.  Clergymen  have 
been  dealing  with  inward  things  exclusively.  Moralists  have 
done  the  same.  Religion,  as  taught  by  these  clergymen  and 
moralists,  has  been  inwardly  and  only  inwardly  developed, 
and  thus  morality,  which  is  the  effect  of  an  outward  arrange- 
ment of  society,  never  has  been  produced,  and  never  will  be 


produced  by  clergymen,  moralists  or  mystics  of  any  description,, 
who  confine  themselves  to  individual  proselytism,  and  neglect 
the  only  divine  method  of  regenerating  mankind,  viz.,  a  new 
social  organization,  upon  a  principle  of  universal  fraternity,  in 
which  the  earth  shall  belong  to  all,  and  every  man  shall  be  re- 
warded according  to  his  works,  in  which  men  shall  not  act 
individually  for  individual  gain,  but  in  large  social  masses  for 
universal  good,  and  every  genus  and  species  of  talent  obtain 
free  scope  for  the  development  of  its  native  powers,  which  are 
now  buried  and  lost  by  the  dead  weight  of  selfishness,  which  is 
kept  on  by  the  solemn  mockery  of  individual  religion. 

Whatever  good  individual  religion  may  do  in  a  private 
capacity,  which  is  its  ovm  peculiar  province,  it  is  not  calculated 
to  work  beneficially  on  large  masses,  as  long  as  it  upholds  the 
present  system  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  political  economy. 
Its  good  effects  are  petty  at  present,  while  negatively  it  is  the 
cause  of  ineffable  mischief,  by  associating,  in  the  public  mind, 
the  idea  of  passivity  with  true  religion.  People  will  tell  us  that 
the  clergy  ought  not  to  interfere  with  politics  ;  because  religion 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  world !  that  is,  it  is  an  unsocial 
principle  ;  for  whatever  is  social  has  to  do  vrith  this  world,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  truly  political  than  social  religion.  In 
what  has  this  notion  originated  ?  In  the  prevailing  heresy  of 
individual  religion,  which  regards  individual  faith  as  all  that  is 
necessary  to  constitute  the  Christian,  whilst  it  leaves  to  the 
Devil,  the  God  of  this  world,  the  social  org-anization  of  society, 
which  renders  all  this  faith  and  all  this  private  piety  and  mys- 
ticism of  no  practical  utility  •,  nay,  which  creates  temptations 
and  schools  of  vice,  which  destroy  all  faith  and  all  morality, 
and  demonize  a  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  our  fellow 
creatures. 

The  criminal  statistics  of  the  country,  although  as  yet  not 
much  to  be  depended  on,  are  sufficiently  appalling,  but  the 
20,000  nominal  offenders  committed  annually  for  trial  at  our 
criminal  courts,  are  but  a  small  fraction  of  our  degenerate 
population.  The  worst  crimes  are  those  whose  perpetrators 
are  never  committed.  Direct  theft  is  not  so  injurious  to  society 
as  fraudulency  and  deception  in  trade.  Theft  is  merely  a 
natural  reaction  of  poverty  against  riches.  If  you  accumulate 
too  much  power  at  the  one  end  of  the  line,  you  cause  a  vacuum 
or  svction  at  the  other.  Theft  is  merely  a  suction  produced  by 
this  vacuum.  If  the  pump  had  no  vacuum  it  could  not  drav^r 
water,  and  if  the  property  system  had  no  vacuum  there  would 
be  no  theft.  The  cases  are  perfectly  analogous.  It  is  not  the- 
thief  who  steals,  it  is  the  man  of  property,  he  who  causes  the 
vacuum  which  creates  the  suction  •,  he  is  the  thief  positive,  the 
other  is  merely  his  objective  counterpart,  who  finishes  the  work 
which  his  master  has  begun,  and  is  punished  for  his  pains. 
How  is  it  possible  to  prevent  theft  by  punishment  or  counsel  ? 
We  have  seen  many  poor  children  craving  bread  in  the  streets, 
we  have  watched  them  and  seen  them  meet  with  repeated  rebuffs ; 
they  have  told  us  they  had  no  home,  they  lay  in  cellars  or 
sheds,  or  on  stairs,  or  where  they  could  find  a  shelter,  and  at 
last,  no  doubt,  were  taken  before  a  criminal  court,  and  sent  to 
the  colony  of  incurables,  after  a  solemn  sermon  from  a  judge, 
who  affects  the  morality  of  the  church,  and  the  philosophers. 
What  can  these  poor  creatures  do  ?  They  actually  save  their 
lives  by  stealing  ;  they  are  Calvin's  reprobates — doomed  to  their 
fate.  But  who  dooms  them  ?  The  pious  religionists  and  mora- 
lists, who  teach  individual  religion  only,  and  neglect  to  combine 
it  with  social  or  political  religion,  which  is  the  only  method  of 
preventing  crime,  by  associating  all  the  members  of  the  state 
in  one  compact  fellowship,  from  which  each  shall  derive  a 
motive  for  honourable  exertion.  In  this  respect  religion  has 
been  fearfully  deficient.  In  this  respect  religion  has  proved  a 
curse  to  society.  It  has  not  only  neglected  its  duty,  but  by 
neglecting  it,  has  positively  aggravated  the  evils  which  it  haS 
professed,  and  been  paid,  to  cure. 

It  is  now  worse  than  ever.  There  was  a  noble  spirit  of 
generosity,  encouraged  by  the  Catholic  church  of  old,  in  the 
distribution  of  individual  wealth  amongst  large  communities  of 
both  sexes,  and  in  alms  for  the  poor,  and  there  was  also  a  spirit 
of  self  denial,  encouraged  to  a  large  extent,  and  still  much  cul- 
tivated, by  the  Catholic  priesthood,  which,  however  wild 
and  unavailing  in  its  exercise,  seemed  evidently  to  flow  from 
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sincerity  of  purpose,  and  certainly  inspired  the  public  mind 
with  generous  ideas,  of  which  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  rich 
and  the  great  for  the  cnis.ides,  the  revival  of  the  arts,  and  the 
endowment  of  public  institutions  bear  ample  testimony.  But,  in 
our  Protestant  times,  the  spirit  of  selfishness  has  been  nurtured 
to  an  unprecedented  extreme,  and  by  way  of  separating  them- 
selves from  the  abuses  of  Popery,  they  have  made  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  spirit  of  private  gathering  and  hoarding,  and  in- 
culcated upon  their  disciples,  the  virtue  of  saving  and  collecting, 
and  appropriating  wealth  as  the  sure  road  to  respectability 
in  this  world,  and  a  glorious  salvation  in  the  next.  The  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  has  even  shown  how  a  poor  man  -vdih  eight 
shillings  a  week  may  save  one  at  least,  and  amass  by  compound 
interest  a  handsome  property  of  a  few  pounds,  to  build  himself 
a  cottage.  In  this  the  clergy  themselves  do  set  the  example, 
and  instead  of  devoting  their  property  to  public  purposes,  like 
the  denounced,  and  idolatrous  Catholics,  they  add  house  to 
house,  and  field  to  field,  in  derision  of  the  curse  which  a  prophet 
of  the  Lord  has  denounced  against  the  unsocial  act.* 

la  not  this  wickedness  ?  Is  not  man,  the  individual,  a  stranger 
here  ?  The  world  is  merely  a  pilgrimage  for  individuals  ;  here 
•we  have  no  continuing  city,  but  we  seek  one  to  come.  V/hy, 
then,  should  we  appropriate  houses  and  fields,  and  other  things 
belonging  to  this  world  ?  These  belong  to  society  only,  which 
never  dies.  Society  belongs  to  the  world,  and  the  world  to  so- 
ciety ;  but  the  individual  is,  and  ought  to  consider  himself,  a 
foreigner.  This  is  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  It  is 
even  the  gospel  originally  taught  in  the  tithe  and  endowment 
system,  which  gives  a  clergyman  a  life-rent  in  his  glebe,  but  no 
hereditary  title.  There  is  no  individual  property  acknowledged 
hy  the  Gospel,  all  belongs  to  the  church  at  large.  "  All  things 
are  yours,  whether  things  in  heaven,  or  things  on  earth,  for  ye 
•are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's." 

The  unsocial  e\'ils  abo\e  alluded  to,  are  all  occasioned  by  indi- 
vidualiring  religion,  by  solitary  enjoyment,  by  closet  devotion, 
«nd  by  encouraging  the  heresy  that  this  inward  feeling  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  duty  required  by  God  of  his  creatures.  The 
business  of  life  is  regarded  as  something  alien  to  religion,  but 
still  compatible  with  it ;  and  thus  the  utmost  encouragement  is 
given  to  private  accumulation,  and  no  effbrt  is  made  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  evil,  for  the  pious  devotees  who  appropriate  this  world's 
wealth  are  at  the  same  time  persuaded  that  this  world  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  are  two  different  things  ;  and  that  poverty  and 
misery  must  necessarily  continue  here,  till  it  pleases  God  to  put 
an  end  to  them,  and  that  their  sole  duty  is  merely  to  look  after 
themselves  and  their  friends,  and  let  others  do  so  likewise. 
It  is  therefore  a  mere  scramble  for  property  outwardly,  and 
piety  retires  to  its  closet,  and  its  books,  where  alone  there  is 
any  enjovTnent  provided  for  it.  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  wealth, 
there  is  want ;  in  the  midst  of  refinement  there  is  rudeness  and 
brutality  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  palaces  of  pious  Christians, 
there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  living  in  dens  and 
cellars,  poisoned  with  the  noxious  atmosphere  of  jjoverty  and  dis- 
ease ;  in  the  midst  of  learning  there  are  thousands  who  cannot 
read  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  superabundance  of  clothing,  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  covered  with  rags.  Can  individual 
religion  ever  reach  these  ?  Can  they  ever  go  to  church  to  learn, 
supposing  they  could  there  be  taught  ?  Can  they  ever  read  a 
useful  book,  supposing  they  had  tolerable  education  ?  Can  they 
ever  meditate  quietly  in  their  closets  on  the  mercies  of  God  and 
the  beauties  of  holiness  ?  No  !  no  !  It  is  a  miserable  delu- 
sion to  expect  that  individual  proselytism  will  ever  save  the 
world.  It  must  be  a  grand  coup  de  main  which  will  effect  the 
restoration  of  men  at  once.  The  clergy  are  of  no  use  in  this 
social  sense.  They  are  merely  individualists,  and  having  re- 
fused to  preach  their  Master's  gospel  to  the  poor,  their  steward- 
ship must  depart  from  them,  as  being  unprofitable  servants. 

We  will  repeat  our  caution  to  our  readers  by  distinguishing 
between  the  indindual  good  and  the  social  evil  which  ha^e 
been  effected  by  clerical  religion. 

Clerical  religion  has  done  good  indiyidually  by  administer- 
ing private  spiritual  consolation  in  distress,  and  in  the  prospect 
of  death,  and  in  soUtary  moods  and  conditions. 

*  Isaiah,  5,  8. 


Clerical  religion  has  done  evil  socially,  by  allying  itself  with 
the  unsocial  system  of  accumulation  and  covetousness,  and 
spreading  a  false  notion  in  the  popular  mind,  that  religion  is 
compatible  with  the  hoarding  of  private  giiins. 

Politically,  therefore,  clerical  religion   has  proved  a  curse 
although,  during  the  prevalence  of  this  curse,  it  has  privately 
administered  the  antidote  to  some. 

But  the  social  evil  far  outweighs  the  private  good,  and  the 
conclusion  which  we  draw  from  an  analysis  of  the  subject  is 
this,  that,  in  respect  to  social  doctrine — the  clergy  are  upholding 
the  reign  of  Antichrist,  and  are  what  are  in  Scripture  called 
worshippers  of  the  Beast ;  whilst,  pri\ately,  they  are  worship- 
ping Christ,  and  making  atonement  with  lip  service  for  the 
mischief  which  the  selfish  principle  has  occasioned  under  their 
sanction. 

Can  a  man  serve  two  masters  ? 

CHARLES  FOURIER  S  THEORY  OF  SOCIETY. 

By  Abel  Transon,  late  Pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and 

Engineer  of  Mines. 

{Continued  from  page  125.) 

MOnE   OF   ASSOCIATION'. 

The  process  of  Association  consists  in  the  formation  of  small 
bodies,  as  groups  spontaneously  united  by  the  exercise,  in  labour 
or  pleasure,  of  the  same  passion,  and  in  the  union  of  groups  of 
the  same  genus,  or  of  series  of  groups,  regulated  according  to 
certain  conditions ;  so  that  each  series  shall  represent  by  the 
totality  of  its  groups  all  the  features  of  a  single  passion,  or,  if 
you  prefer  it,  all  the  Aarieties  of  a  single  labour  or  pleasure. 

The  art  of  associating  consists  in  knowing  and  directing ; 
1st,  the  internal  distribution  of  a  series  and  its  groups,  and 
under  groups  ;  2nd,  its  external  distribution,  or  concurrence  and 
spontaneous  co-operation  with  other  series. 

Groups. — Ardour,  enthusiasm,  according  to  M.  Fourier, 
arising  only  from  the  simultaneous  satisfaction  of  two  passions 
at  least,  one  sensual  and  one  animic,  it  follows  that  no  labour  can 
be  accomplished  by  an  isolated  individual.  To  the  exercise  of 
every  function  we  must  appoint  a  group  more  or  less  numerous 
whose  members  are  mutually  attracted  hy  one  of  the  four 
animic  passions,  and  who  moreo\er  experience  attraction  to- 
wards their  common  occupation.  Without  doubt  it  T^-ill  often 
happen  that  a  harmonian*  will  be  induced  to  take  part  with  a 
group  without  having  a  decided  taste  for  the  emploj-ment  of 
that  group,  as  the  simple  result  of  some  personal  attachment ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  love  of  a  certain  employment  will 
enable  him  to  overcome  some  peculiar  aversions  for  individuals. 
In  both  cases  the  accord  would  be  simple  and  imperfect.  Yet, 
nevertheless,  the  result  would  furnish  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
power  of  the  social  tie.  The  essential  condition  is  that  the 
composition  of  the  group  be  effected  freel3',  "•  that  all  the 
parties  be  passionately  engaged  in  it  without  having  recourse 
to  the  stimulants  of  want,  morality,  reason,  duty,  constraint,  &c.'' 

Another  condition  of  the  formation  of  groups,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  their  most  valuablead vantages,  is  the  minute  division 
of  labour.  If  every  individual  in  a  grouji  were  engaged  in  all  the 
details  of  its  employment,  there  would  necessarily  be  many 
collisions  amongst  them.  If  they  were  all  entrusted  with  a 
common  charge,  it  would  follow,  what  always  takes  place  under 
such  circumstances,  that  no  one  would  take  it  to  heart.  It  is 
well  known  what  guarantee  of  its  perfection  arises  from  the 
division  of  labour,  and  without  doubt  this  perfection  will  be 
great  when  in  every  work  of  industry,  of  science  and  the  fine 
arts,  every  one  having  chosen  his  special  occupation,  according 
to  his  taste,  will  be  able  to  depend  upon  enthusiastic  associates, 
for  the  completion  of  parts  for  which  he  feels  little  attraction. 

We  have  already  seen  what  are  the  passional  elements  of  the 
groups,  what  are  their  springs  of  action  in  the  material  and  the 
spiritual,  in  fine,  to  what  laws  of  tone  and  attraction  they  are 
subject,  according  as  this  or  that  passion  predominates. .  We 
might  yet  give  more  interesting  details  upon  this  first  element 


*  Harmony  is  the  name  Fourier  has  given  to  new  social  order 
which  succeeds  civilization. 
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of  human  association  ;  but  I  must  here  confine  myself  to  that 
which  is  necessary  to  give  the  reader  a  precise  idea  of  the  theory 
of  M.  Fourier. 

Series. — "  An  impassioned  series  is  the  association  of  all  the 
groups,  each  of  which  exercises  some  species  of  a  passion  which 
becomes  a  generic  passion  for  the  individuals." 

Thus,  for  example,  in  industry  the  association  of  groups,  which 
in  the  same  canton  (district)  will  cultivate  diiferent  species  of 
flowers,  will  form  the  series  of  florists,  and  to  particularize  them 
more,  the  whole  of  the  groups  which  cultivate  different  varieties 
of  the  same  flower  wiH  make  a  series.* 

The  formation  of  series  has  for  its  object  the  creation  of  active 
rivalries,  between  the  groups  of  a  species  nearly  related,  and 
also  of  kindly  correspondence  and  collective  engagements  be- 
tween groups  more  remote. 

We  have  seen  that  amongst  the  individuals  composing  the 
same  group,  sympathy  and  agreement  are  founded  upon  identity 
of  passion  and  function.  Amonst  groups  more  remote,  they  will 
be  foimded  upon  contrast.f  These  two  passional  modes  are 
equally  powerful,  and  ought  both  to  be  employed.  The  value 
of  contrast,  as  a  source  of  attraction,  may  be  easily  perceived, 
for  example,  in  the  natural  affinity  which  subsists  between 
children  and  old  people  ;  an  affinity  much  greater  than  we 
perceive  between  the  middle  age,  and  either  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes. But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  create  this  double  agreement 
of  identity  and  contrast,  we  must  also  know  hov7  to  produce 
emulation  and  rivalry,  which  are  always  the  expression  of  a  truo 
discord.  J  These  relationships  are  naturally  established  amongst 
employments  whose  importance  is  nearly  equal.  The  groups, 
therefore,  must  be  arranged  by  shades  so  graduated,  that  be- 
tween two  neighbouring  groups  the  suffrages  may  be  equal. 
As  M.  Fourier  says,  the  employment  must  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  a  compact  scale, 

By  this  organization  in  series,  the  groups  then  are  put  in  con- 
trast and  rivalry,  which  multiplies  the  springs  of  attraction, 
that  we  have  seen  to  be  inherent  in  the  \eTy  nature  of  each 
Isolated  group.  The  charm  of  soul  is  doubled,  since  to  sym- 
pathy by  identity  is  added  sympathy  hj  contrast.  There  is 
also  a  double  pleasure  of  the  senses,  "  since  to  the  charm  of 
special  perfection,  or  excellence,  to  which  each  group  raises  its 
produce,  and  to  the  love  of  approbation,  which  is  thereby 
gratified,  is  added  the  charm  of  collective  perfection,  or  social 
luxury,  which  reigns  in  the  labour  and  produce  of  the  entire 
series."  In  fine,  the  ardour  of  each  group  is  increased,  and  the 
tie  Of  affection  which  binds  all  its  members  is  strengthened  by 
the  desire  of  surpassing  rival  groups.  We  see,  then,  that  the 
employment  of  the  social  sj'ste.n  gives  development  to  the  two 
first  distributive  passions,  to  the  composite  (blind  zeal — enthusi- 
asm), and  to  the  cabalistic  (reflective  zeal  or  intrigue).  To 
satisfy  the  third,  the  love  of  change,  fickleness,  labour,  like 
pleasure,  must  be  pursued,  in  short  and  diversified  periods 
{seanees,  sittings). 

The  duration  of  employment  for  a  series  will  be  generally 
one  or  two  hours,  never  exceeding  this  term,  except  for  urgent 
business,  or  exceptional  labours  of  art  or  science,  in  which  the 
individual  has  need  of  greater  liberty.  Thus,  every  one  will 
be  able  in  the  course  of  a  day  to  devote  himself  to  very  different 
occupations.  Every  one  will  be  able  to  develop  alternately  his 
spiritual  and  corporeal  faculties,  without  ever  leaving  to  dis- 
gust or  envy  the  time  so  employed.  The  formation  of  work- 
men into  groups  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  one  task,  admits 
of  employment  in  short  periods,  since  a  group  of  ten  or  twelve 
individuals  will  perform  in  one  hour  the  labour  which  now 
occupies  a  single  ivorkman  for  a  day.  The  necessity  of  minute 
division  of  labour  in  every  group  is  thus  easily  perceived.  It  is 
essentially  necessary,  in  order  that  everj'  one  may  acquire  a  real 
skill  in  the  different  and  numberless  employments  in  which  he 
■will  take  part. 

*  Series  and  group  correspond  to  genus  and  species. 

+  Here  there  is  a  decided  difference  between  Owen  and 
Fourier.  Fourier  employs  all  the  passions  ;  instead  of  destroy- 
ing competition,  he  merely  tames  it,  and  makes  it  innocent. 

X  The  reader  must  remember  that  good  music  always  em- 
ploys discords,  but  discords  kept  in  due  subjection. 


The  idea  of  labour  in  short  sittings  is  very  beautiful  and 
very  original.  It  is  a  remedy  for  a  great  proportion  of  the 
evils  which  fall  upon  the  people.  It  is  truly  the  emancipation 
of  the  working  men. 

In  meditating  on  the  progress  of  humanity,  we  often  congratu- 
late it  on  having  escaped  the  ancient  institution  of  castes.  But 
laying  aside  the  small  number  of  those  who  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  education,  and  a  pri\-ileged  condition,  and  considering  only 
the  mass  of  the  people,  are  we  then  so  far  removed  from  this 
organization  of  primitive  society,  that  it  has  ceased  altogether 
to  exist  amongst  us  ?  A  family  is  no  longer,  in  its  successive  ge- 
nerations, restricted  to  the  same  profession,  but  the  chain  has 
been  broken  only  at  the  rings  which  unite  these  generations 
together.  It  remains  entire  throughout  the  whole  period  which 
intervenes  between  birth  and  death.  It  there  holds  the  man 
immoveable.  Every  man  is  bound  for  life  to  the  same  profes- 
sion, to  the  same  trade  -  a  brutalizing  condition,  which  makes 
of  the  most  noble  creature  a  machine  to  knead  bread,  to  chum 
butter,  or  make  pins'  heads. 

What  is  it  that  constitutes  the  charm  of  the  professions  which 
they  call  liberal  .^  is  it  not  that,  in  opposition  to  the  mechanical 
professions,  they  permit  and  encourage  the  simultaneous  develop- 
ment of  all  the  faculties  ?  A  painter,  for  example,  can  very 
Ccisily  and  very  usefully  employ  himself  in  sculptiu-e,  architec- 
ture, music  ;  he  can  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  sciences, 
to  literature  ;  all  this  is  necessary  to  elevate  his  genius,  and 
quicken  and  direct  his  inspiration.  But  if  you  shut  up  the  artist 
from  morning  till  evening  in  your  workshops  of  mechanic  arts, 
how  can  you  help  extinguishing  his  genius  ?  and  yet  this  gold- 
smith was  perhaps  a  Benvenuto  Cellini,  this  watchmaker  a 
Breguet,  this  metal-weigher  a  Watt. 

Labour  in  short  sittings  then  puts  an  end  to  this  vicious  circle 
from  which  modem  economist  cannot  escape.  At  present,  the 
progress  of  industry  demands  the  division  of  labour,  but  as  the 
division  of  labour  specializes  more  and  more  the  employment  of 
the  workman,  it  leads  him  to  brutishness,  so  that  the  progress 
of  industry  becomes  incompatible  with  that  of  the  indus- 
trious. I  insist  upon  this  expression  of  vicious  circle  (cercle 
vicisux ),  by  which  51.  Fourier  characterises  all  the  progress 
of  civilization,  since,  in  fact,  in  the  most  of  C£ises,  as  weU  as  in 
the  preceding  example,  civilization  turns  the  most  happy  dis- 
coveries inevitably  to  the  determent  of  the  working  classes. 
CiWlization,  says  he,  creates  the  elements  of  happiness,  but  not 
the  happiness. 

Short  sittings  have  not  only  the  advantage  of  insuring  the 
full  development  of  individual  faculties,  but  they  multiply  the 
affectionate  relationships  of  all  the  associates,  since  the  compo- 
sition of  the  numerous  groups,  in  which  a  single  indindual  will 
take  part,  will  be  very  different.  In  a  word,  they  destroy  every 
thing  that  is  exclusive  in  collective  interests.  The  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  problem  of  association,  namely,  the  due  dis- 
tribution of  benefits,  or  retribution  to  every  one,  according  to 
his  works,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  is  thus 
solved : — If  the  series  were  not  amalgamated  one  with  the 
other,  if  all  the  affections  and  interests  of  an  associate  were 
connected  solely  with  one  order  of  labour,  every  one  would 
seek  the  predominance  of  his  own  corporation.  Hence  would 
arise  collisions  without  number,  and  equilibrium  would  be  de- 
stroyed. I  ^^•ill  return  by  and  hje  to  the  important  problem  of 
proportional  distribution.  Let  it  suffice  for  the  moment  to 
have  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  social  system,  which 
consists  in  the  employment  of  different  series  in  contrast, 
rivalry,  and  copartnership — (engrene'es).  These  three  proper- 
ties of  series  are  equally  necessary  to  the  mechanism  of  asso- 
ciation, they  demand  the  distribution  of  functions  according  to 
a  comx^act  scale  {en  echelle  compacted,  the  minute  division  of 
labour  and  emplo^Tuent  in  short  periods. 

From  what  precedes,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  reader  must 
begin  to  perceive  that  the  promise  of  making  the  passions  of 
use,  and  of  giving  a  free  development  to  passionate  attraction  ; 
that  this  promise,  I  say,  is  by  no  means  presumptuous  in  the 
mouth  of  51.  Fourier,  for  the  employment  of  the  series  puts 
into  play  the  three  distributive  (or  neuter)  passions ;  and  these, 
again,  each  according  to  its  individual  nature,  only  manifest 
themselves  by  the  development  of  the  animic  (or  active),  and 
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the  sensitive  (or  passive)  passions.  In  respect  to  the  tr.insfor- 
mation  of  labour  into  ple.isurc,  by  a  passsigc  from  unsocial  and 
repugnant,  to  social  and  attractive  industry,  we  will  have  to 
point  out  many  of  the  secondary  and  very  efficacious  means  of 
insuring  this  result ;  but  we  may  alreadj'  recognize  the  solution 
of  this  problem  given  in  the  following  table,  which  I  have  bor- 
rowed from  M.  Fourier,  and  which  sums  up,  in  respect  to  in- 
dustry, all  that  hjis  now  been  read  : — 


Disunited  Industry  operates, 
\st.  By  the  smallest  unions 
in  works  of  culture  and  domes- 
tic economy. 

Id,  By  periods  of  the  largest 
duration  and  the  greatest  mo- 
notony. 

3rf,  By   the   greatest    com- 


Social  Industry  operates, 
\st.  By  the  largest  possible 
unions  in  every  department. 

2d,  By  periods  (sittings)  of 
the  shortest  duration  and  great- 
est variety. 

3rf,  By  subdivisions  the  most 
minute,  afiecting   a  group  of    plication  affecting  in  one  in- 
individuals  in  every  shade  of    dividual  all  the  shades  of  an 
employment.  emploj-ment. 

By  attraction,  charm.  By  constraint,  want. 

One  property  of  the  series,  not  less  valued  than  those  which 
■we  have  considered,  and  to  which  I  ought  henceforth  to  invite 
the  particular  attention  of  the  reader,  is,  that  by  embracing  in 
one  mechanism  the  pleasures  of  consumption  with  the  labour 
of  production,  they  will  immediately  destroy  the  purely  unpro- 
ductive character  of  consumption,  which  has  with  reason  been 
appropriated  to  it  in  modem  times.  This  is  important.  It 
does  not  attempt,  as  is  commonly  said,  to  make  commerce  and 
industry  move  l>y  the  luxury  of  riches.  Understand  here  that 
the  more  the  whole  association  is  refined  in  its  taste,  the  more 
will  its  productive  faculties  be  active  and  powerful.  We  have 
seen,  in  fact,  that  to  produce  the  charm  of  industry,  one  of  the 
first  conditions  to  fulfil  is  the  subdivision  of  every  emplo^Tiient, 
on  a  scale  of  shades  of  close  resemblance.  "  This  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  sure  means  of  giving  active  development  to  the 
cabalistic  passion,  of  raising  every  production  to  high  perfection, 
of  excitina;  an  extreme  ardour  in  labour,  and  a  great  intimacy 
amongst  the  members  of  each  group.  But  this  brilliant  result 
would  fail,  did  we  not  also  produce  a  refinement  of  tastes 
amongst  consumers  as  well  as  amongst  producers.  In  this 
case  the  general  perfection  of  art  would  fail  for  want-of  ap- 
preciators.  The  cabalistic  spirit  would  lose  its  activity  amongst 
the  groups  of  producers  and  preparers  (preparateurs),  &c. 
To  obviate  this  evil  the  social  state  will  train  children  to  the 
cabalistic  spirit  in  three  employments — consumption,  prepara- 
tion, and  production.  It  will  accustom  them  from  an  early 
age  to  exert  their  skill  upon  every  species  of  food,  every  savour, 
and  every  accommodation.  This  variety  of  tastes,  which  would 
be  very  ruinous  in  civilization,  would  be  economical  and  pro- 
ductive in  association.  It  would  then  procure  the  double  ad* 
vantage,  1  st,  of  exciting  industrial  attraction,  and  ■2nd,  of  con- 
suming and  producing  by  means  of  series.'"* — {The  New 
World,  Nouveau  Monde,  p.  85.) 


LETTER  FROM  "  A  STUDENT." 

Sin, — The  following  letter  has  reached  me  from  a  deep  think- 
ing friend.  If  you  see  the  propr-iety  of  giving  it  to  the  public, 
as  the  offspring  of  a  sincere  mind,  I  should  like  the  observation 
to  go  with  it,  that  if  the  churches  were  given  us  to  occupy,  I 
cannot  see  the  men  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. I  can  find  employment  for  almost  any  number  of  per- 
sons of  either  sex  who  are  prepared  to  carry  into  practice  the 
principles  I  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth,  in  large  buildings, 
obtainable  at  moderate  rents.  From  actual  experience  now 
making,  it  is  proved  there  is  no  want  of  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  parents,  even  the  poorest.  The  harvest  is  exceeding 
great,  but  the  labourers  are  few.  This  is  the  point  where  we 
are  wanting.  All  the  churches  in  the  world  would  never  give 
us  the  power  to  use  them  rightly.  With  the  right-ended  de- 
sign, we  should  never  be  deficient  in  communicative  means. 

*  Large  mas?es. 


You  will  not  conclude,  then,  that  I  agree  with  the  general  bear- 
ing of  the  letter  ;  quite  the  contrary,  I  would  combat,  if  called 
on,  almost  Q\ery  position.  None  the  less  I  wish  the  writer 
to  be  heard,  and  think  it  a  pity  the  letter  shoidd  be  buried  in 
my  drawer. 

If  indeed  my  friend  means  the  real  true  "  Church,"  that  ia 
indeed  where  we  ought  to  be.  C.  L. 

To  "  C.  L.,''  the  tcriter  of  the  articles  on  Education,  inserted 
in  the  Shepherd. 

Dbar  Sir, — I  like  your  idea  of  "  Camp  Schools,"  only  that 
in  this  our  climate,  and  our  present  state  of  comfort  (great  evea 
for  the  "  starving,''  as  compared  with  the  savage  life  in  deserts), 
they  could  not  have  the  effect  that  in  time  of  old  the  self-denial 
of  a  prophet,  baro-foot,  stick,  and  sackcloth,  had  over  wan- 
dering tribes. 

You  say  rightly,  "  the  lowest  part  of  the  mass  is  the  thing 
to  be  moved."  The  Church,  the  Church  is  the  place  we  want. 
The  crown  is  now  favourable  to  general  and  useful  education. 

The  thing  now  to  petition  for,  or  rather  to  demand,  in  the 
name  of  intellectual  education,  is  the  free  use  of  all  churches 
on  Sundays,  which  have  now  no  congregations,  and  I  believe 
there  are  many  in  the  city  where  no  mystic  service  is  performed 
on  Sundays.  Also,  the  use  of  all  other  churches  on  the  week- 
da3'8,  for  evening  lectures,  and  mental  training,  by  laymen ! 
The  Church  to  be  had  gratis.  The  Crown,  as  the  head  of  the 
Church,  has  power  to  enforce  the  grant  free  of  any  charge  ;  the 
lighting  and  cleaning  to  be  defrayed  by  subscription  of  Id.  per 
week  ;  many,  I  hope,  would  pay  more  with  pleasure ;  for  in 
winter  the  place  must  be  made  comfortable  and  warm  for  the 
poorest  of  the  poor — those  now  stigmatised  by  the  exclusive  aa 
the  vile  unwashed  rabble  (monsters  !  and  they  tax  soap)  ;  for, 
as  you  say  very  truly,  they  are  now  the  human  beings  to  be 
moved.  The  rest  will  feel  shame  and  remorse,  and  follow  in 
the  new  conviction  ;  but,  in  my  humble  opinion,  should  the 
churches  be  granted,  and  filled  by  the  very  poor  and  middling 
(who  would  come  at  first  in  winter  merely  to  warm  themselves),  I 
assert  that  nothing  but  real  knowledge  should  be  spoken  of,  the 
word  "  God  "  never  mentioned,  or  even  alluded  to — the  priest 
never  abused,  nor  praised,  nor  mentioned  at  all.  Lectures  on 
MAN,  and  on  the  universe,  as  known  to  reason  by  the  reve'a- 
Hon  of  scientific  observation  and  research. 

The  people  themselves  will  soon  find  out  that  you  speak  to 
them  of  the  very  same  things  (man  and  the  universe)  as  all  re- 
ligions do,  and  ever  did.  The  people  will  soon  make  the  dif- 
ference also  between  the  mystic  lessons  they  cannot  understand, 
and  the  scientific  demonstrations  which  have  the  new  power  of 
awakening  the  intellectual  faculties,  while  the  church  language 
by  priests  never  addresses  itself  but  to  our  instincts. 

I  suggest  no  difference  of  seats  like  friend  Owen  had  at  hig 
meeting.  Convinced  am  I  that  the  fcv\er  rich  came  the  better 
for  the  feelings  of  the  poor  unwashed,  whom  we  want  to 
raise  in  their  own  estimation.  Let  all  come  in  free,  and  seat 
themselves  where  they  please.  Let  science  and  useful  know- 
ledge, and  the  arts,  and  the  science  of  life  and  human  wants, 
human  feelings,  human  understanding  and  health,  temperance, 
peace,  order,  and  good-will,  be  the  only  subjects.  No  politics, 
no  allusion  to  the  past  and  present,  but  plain  reasonings  (from 
the  facts  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  knowledge  now  possessed) 
on  what  future  society  will  be  when  all  brains  are  purged  of 
superstition. 

The  repeated  bloody  revolutions  of  past  centirries  have  given 
us  (the  people)  liberty  of  meeting  to  di.-icuss,  liberty  of  speech 
everywhere,  and  liberty  of  the  press  to  diffuse.  With  these  to 
start  from  as  a  basis,  more  bloody  revolutions  can  only  destroy 
the  freedom  already  conquered  from  absolutism.  Knowledge 
alone  can  move  the  people  onwards.     Take  for  motto — 

Ignorancb,  the  only  original  sin  from  which  mankind  can 
be  redeemed. 

Real  Knowledge,  the  only  means  of  redemption  in  the 
power  of  human  society. 

Churches,  the  only  places  where  all  the  people  can  be  in- 
structed, and  really  informed  and  educated  together. 

Lav  Teachers  (scientific  lecturers),  the  Only  priests  to  be 
trusted. 
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Religious  forms  pass  away. 

The  religious  feeling  progresses. 

Medtatioxs  change  with  time,  and  our  mystic  'temples  are 
now  Sanctuaries  of  thought  and  science,  no  more  to  mystify  our 
instincts,  but  to  convince  our  understandings. 

"What  is,  is  what  must  be,  because  of  what  has  been  !  Abuse 
not  the  aristocracy  nor  the  clergy  of  the  world :  they  have  done 
much  for  mankind. 

Kings  have  beaten  down  Popes. 

Nobles  have  beaten  down  Kings. 

Real  knowledge  will  beat  down  both  Kings  and  Nobles,  un- 
less they  seat  philosophy  on  the  throne.  At  this  very  moment 
the  crowns  of  England,  and  France,  and  Spain,  are  abandoning 
the  churches  to  the  people,  in  order  to  march  with  public  feel- 
ings and  opinions,  and  to  secure  themselves  longer  against  men- 
tal progressiveness,  which  tolerates  nothing  now  but  what  may 
prove  of  general  utility.  War  and  conquest  have  marked, 
throughout,  the  reign  of  ignorance  in  power.  Order  and  peace 
must  mark  the  reign  of  intellectual  progress,  by  which  to  re- 
deem the  people  from  the  original  sin  of  ignorance.  But  for 
■{his,  lay  disinterested  teachers,  devoted  to  science,  must  hare 
the  use  of  all  your  churches. 

Robert  Owen  has  done  aa  much  as  any  man  can  do.  But 
after  his  success  in  Manchester  and  the  north,  when  persecution 
begins  in  Liverpool,  he  starts  oif  to  convert  monarchs  !  !  This 
is  beyond  m}^  comprehension. 

The  Shepherd  I  have  always  said  was  an  excellent  publica- 
tion, but  it  should  be  smaller  in  size,  larger  in  type,  much  less 
matter  in  each  number,  price  one  penny  or  a  halfpenny,  and 
distributed  as  the  publisher  does  the  Satirist. 

It  is  no  longer  the  time  to  "lay  down  one's  life  for  the 
sheep."  Full  liberty  is  now  allowed  to  diffuse  real  knowledge, 
temples  and  teachers  are  the  things  most  wanted  to  create,  a3 
you  say,  an  atmosphere  of  thought  or  mind. 

As  there  are  churches  in  every  parish,  lay  teachers  might  be 
appointed  to  move  over  the  land,  and  a  board  of  real  educa- 
tion should  appoint  and  pay  them  to  do  by  authority  what 
Owen,  Carlile,  and  Buckingham,  do  of  their  own  accord, 
and  at  their  own  expence.  This  would  soon  be  followed 
by  Mechanics'  institutions  in  every  village,  but.  far  greater 
crowds  would  follow  and  attend  to  education  in  the  Church 
itself,  than  would  go  to  other  places,  which  a  narrow  and  mis- 
taken priesthood  will  always  decry  as  receptacles  of  infidelity, 
(See  the  absurdities  now  published  by  the  Church  of  England 
Quarterly  Review.  A  STUDENT. 

[This  letter  is  another  specimen  of  the  confusion  of  language  ; 
for  though  we  believe  that  "  a  studenfs''''  mind  is  in  discord 
with  our  own  upon  some  important  points,  yet  he  has  not  fully 
expressed  his  own  meaning,  when  he  speaks  of  knowledge  and 
science  being  the  summum  bonum.  What  sort  of  knowledge 
does  he  mean  ?  Does  he  mean  to  affirm  that  a  philosopher  in  a 
laboratory  or  a  scientific  meeting,  is  happier  than  a  school-boy 
sitting  on  his  heels  in  a  country  farmer's  shed,  before  a  blazing 
fire  of  dried  branches  and  old  pales,  which  he  and  his  school 
fellows  have  collected,  and  round  which  the  spell-bound  party 
have  religiously  seated  themselves,  to  listen  to  the  tales  of  genii 
and  fairies,  goblins  and  kelpies,  and  other  creatures  of  the  mind, 
whose  ideal  image  is  as  awfully  enchanting  to  the  charmed 
fancy  as  the  reality  could  be  to  the  bodily  vision  ?  Then  we 
deny  the  assertion.  We  deny  the  possibility  of  creating  high 
enjoyment  without  ginng  considerable  scope  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Reason  and  knowledge  may  be  the  solid  earth,  but  ima- 
gination is  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  live,  move,  and  have 
our  being.  Man  is  essentially  an  imaginative  being.  Even  the 
materialists  themselves,  without  knowing  it,  are  obliged  to  give 
indulgence  to  this  interesting  and  creative  faculty,  from  which 
alone  true  knowledge  in  man  actively  proceeds.  The  attempt 
to  suppress  it  is  exceedingly  fanatical — nothing  more  so.  The 
laws  of  Nature  are  not  to  be  altered  to  please  the  whim  of  a 
section.  Nature  has  given  calculation  and  scepticism  to  some, 
ardour,  hope,  and  fancy  to  others.  That  the  former  should 
try  to  put  down  the  latter  may  be  natural  enough,  but  it  would 
Ije  very  unnatural  if  they  should  succeed.  We  are  firmly  of 
opinion  that  God  has  made  man  well,  and  there  is  no  occasion 


for  preaching  a  crusade  against  any  generic  feature  of  human 
nature,  but  merely  against  a  foim  of  society,  which  pre- 
vents the  proper  development  of  the  human  being.  To  try 
to  make  a  romp  rational,  is  absurd — she  is  happier  as  she  is ;  but 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  association  in  which  the  active, 
the  ardent,  and  the  affectionate  disposition  of  the  romp  might 
be  used  to  advantage,  is  an  object  worthy  of  pursuit.  We  want  a 
system  that  will  develop  human  nature  freely,  as  God  has  made 
it ;  not  a  system  that  will  make  artificial  beings  I  —mere  rational- 
ists— according  to  the  beau  ideal  of  some  mortal  man,  who  ima- 
gines that  judgment  is  better  than  imagination.  Judgment  is  cer- 
tainly requisite  to  lay  a  sure  foundation  ;  but  the  superstruc- 
ture, the  dwelling  place  is  fancy, — fancy — where  all  the  fine  arts, 
all  that  is  ornamental  and  exquisite  in  human  nature,  resides. 
What  is  the  social  feeling  but  fancy  ?  What  is  affection  but 
fancy  ?  The  genius  of  language  has  already  determined  this 
by  the  use  of  such  expressions  as  these,  "  the  dog  has  taken  a 
fancy  for  the  child,"  or  "  the  child  for  the  dog,"  or  "  the  man 
for  the  woman,  &c ;"  but  who  ever  heard  of  knowledge  being 
indentified  with  affection  ?     It  is  as  dry  as  a  peat. 

And,  pray,  why  should  our  student  have  such  an  antipathy 
to  clergy,  and  not  to  lajTnen,  and  yet  advise  us  not  to  abuse  the 
clergy,  for  they  have  done  much  good  ?  It  sounds  droll  to 
say,  "  We  will  not  abuse  you,  gentlemen,  nor  call  you  unqua- 
lified, but  we  will  not  employ  you,  gentlemen,  for  laymen 
only  are  qualified."  We  regeird  this  as  a  refinement  of  abuse. 
We  think  very  differently.  We  believe  laymen  are  unqua- 
lified, but  we  certainly  think  them  entitled  to  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  Church,  and  in  this  respect  we  cordially 
agree  with  a  Student.  The  Church  is  at  present  a  one-sided 
affair,  a  sort  of  trade  or  corporation,  like  the  honourable  com- 
pany of  fishmongers,  or  goldsmiths,  or  merchant  tailors.  We 
regard  it  in  no  other  light  at  present.  But  the  idea  of  intrusting 
the  education  of  the  people  to  men  solely  devoted  to  the 
materialism  of  thought,  is  to  us  defective.  It  is  enough  to 
subject  the  Church  to  the  law  of  mutation  or  progression  to 
which  every  other  department  of  society  is  subject.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  amalgamating  the  laymen  and  the  clergymen 
into  one,  making  the  Church  consist  of  the  universal  people, 
and  calling  any  man  to  the  office  of  a  clerical  teacher  who  is 
deemed  to  be  endowed  by  Nature  with  the  requisite  abilities. 
The  clergy  of  God  and  Nature  are  the  men  for  us,  not  the 
clergy  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  only,  who,  b\'  virtue  of  a 
usurped  power,  exclude  from  the  prosecution  of  the  apostolical 
profession  many  highly  gifted  men,  who  would  have  been  an 
honour  to  societ.'^,  by  being  called  to  the  chair  of  Moses  and 
Christ. 

Much  of  this,  we  believe,  a  Student  agrees  with ;  but  the  dif- 
ferent meanings  of  language  in  individual  minds  lead  to  many 
seeming  differences  where  there  are  none. 

But  we  must  say  a  word  about  his  abandonment  of  the  term 
"  God  !"  He  may  just  as  well  tell  us  to  abandon  the  use  of 
the  word  '  sun'  or '  moon.'  Moreover,  it  is  absolutely  unscientific 
to  talk  thus ;  not  to  speak  of  the  utter  explosion  of  Atheism 
from  all  philosophical  discourse  (and  pray,  what  book  was  ever 
written  which  employed  science  to  advocate  an  Atheistic  faith?) 
We  say,  that  considering  the  now  universally  acknowledged  fact 
of  the  bipolar  aspect  of  every  department  of  Nature — it  seems  to 
us  impossible  to  express  the  ideas  of  the  mind  on  universal  being 
without  having  two  terms,  one  to  express  the  external  or  objec- 
tive aspect,  and  another  the  internal  or  subjective  aspect. 
Every  thing  is  so  beautifully  arranged  upon  this  double  prin- 
ciple, that  we  run  involuntarily  into  double  forms  of  expression, 
and  cannot  avoid  it.  God,  in  our  idea,  is  the  subjective  Na- 
ture. Nature  is  the  objective  God.  They  may,  for  illustra- 
tion, be  represented  thus  : — Let  the  line  represent 
Universal  Being. 

p  God  Nature  ^ 

or  Nature  subjective.  or  God  objective. 

What  would  "  A  Student "  do  with  the  two  ideas  ?  How 
would  he  express  them  ?  If  he  would  abandon  one  of  the 
terms,  how  would  he  supply  its  place  ?  Would  he  confound 
the  two  ideas  ?  If  so,  then  where  is  his  philosophy,  his  science, 
and  his  knowledge  ?     Echo  answers,  "  where  ?" 
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THE  BLIND  MAN,  AND  THE  PARALYTIC. 

A    FABLB    BV    FLORIAN. 

(  Translated  from  the  French,  by  V.) 

If  •re  would  but  mutually  assist  each  other,  the  weight  of 
our  individual  misfortunes  would  be  considerably  liahtened ; 
the  good  we  do  to  our  brothers  and  sisters,  invariably  dimin- 
ishes the  evils  we  suffer  from  ourselves.  Confucius,  in  accord- 
ance ■with  his  whole  doctrine,  anxious  to  impress  this  truth  upoa 
the  people  of  China,  related  to  them  the  following  anecdote  : — 
In  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Asia,  there  lived  two  very 
luifortunate  men  ;  the  one  was  a  cripple  and  the  other  blind  ; 
both  were  extremely  poor  besides  ;  they  constantly  implored 
heaven  to  determinate  their  wretched  existence,  but  their 
prayer  .ras  ineffectual,  they  could  not  die.  Our  Paralytic 
stretched  liimself  upon  a  miserable  truckle-bed  in  the  market- 
place, he  suffered,  but  received  no  commiseration,  and  this 
caused  him  to  suffer  the  more. 

The  blind  man,  liable  at  every  movement  to  be  hurt,  was 
without  support  or  guide,  he  had  not  even  a  poor  dog  to  love 
or  lead  him. 

It  happened  one  day  that  the  blind  man  feit  his  way  round  the 
street  where  the  sick  man  lay,  for  he  heard  his  groans  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  his  soul  was  moved  to  compassion.  Addressing  him- 
self to  the  unhapp}-  man,  he  said  '"  it  is  only  the  unfortunate 
can  feel  for  the  unfortunate  ;  I  have  my  sorrows,  and  you  have 
yours  ;  let  us  unite  them,  brother,  and  they  will  be  less  insup- 
portable to  both  ;  alas  I  said  the  cripple,  do  you  not  know,  that 
I  can  hardly  put  one  leg  before  an  other ;  what  benefit  to 
either  could  result  from  uniting  our  misfortunes  ?  What  be- 
nefit, replied  the  blind  man  !  listen  to  what  I  would  say.  Both 
of  us  together  possess  all  the  good  that  each  of  us  individually 
is  in  need  of;  I  have  my  legs,  and  you  have  your  eyes,  I  can 
carry  you,  and  you  can  be  my  guide  ;  your  eyes  shall  direct 
my  insecure  steps,  and  my  legs  in  return  will  go  where  ever 
you  please.  Thus,  without  ever  suffering  our  friendship  to  de- 
cide which  of  us  two  shall  perform  the  most  useful  services  for 
the  other,  I  shall  walk  for  you  and  you  shall  see  for  me. 

[This  fable  is  not  a  picture  of  society  as  it  is,  but  as  it 
should  be.  Nature  has  distributed  her  own  gifts  amongst  us  ; 
she  has  broken  her  body,  she  has  divided  her  mind,  and  given 
each  of  us  a  portion.  No  man  is  imiversally  gifted.  The 
strongest  mind  has  a  weakness,  and  the  weakest  mind  has  some 
element  of  strength  iu  its  constitution.  The  brave  are  some- 
times timid,  the  timid  are  sometimes  brave. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  gifts  of  man- 
kind ;  but  it  is  not  vain  to  attempt  to  show  that  each  man 
is  dependent  upon  his  own  fortune  or  gifts,  and  derives  little 
assistance  from  the  gifts  of  others.  The  gifted  man,  who 
is  poor  and  friendless,  remains  poor  and  friendless,  and  his 
gifts  are  buried  in  his  own  head,  or  expended  in  the  me- 
liment  of  gossip,  or  the  chit-chat  of  a  village  ale-house.  The 
inspiration  of  genius  is  dissipated  in  the  wilderness  of  society. 
It  is  often  ridiculed  as  madness  by  the  ignorant,  and  too  often 
leads  to  madness  by  the  neglect  which  it  experiences.  How 
much  mental  power,  how  much  happiness  is  destroyed  by  the 
solitariness  of  the  individual,  amid  the  vast  assemblies  of  his 
fellow  men  !  The  blind  man  finds  his  own  staff",  and  the  lame 
man  his  own  crutches,  and  the  weak  man  takes  to  his  heels,  and 
the  strong  man  fights  for  himself;  and  the  fine  man  manoeuvres 
for  his  own  interest ;  and  the  eloquent  man  enhances  his  o^vn 
merits  ;  and  the  feeble  man  slanders  to  sooth  his  own  envy  ; 
and  the  rich  man  spends  on  his  own  fancies ;  and  the  poor  man 
schemes  and  works  for  his  own  private  support  ;  and  the  power- 
ful man  collects  the  labours  of  all  for  his  own  private  aggrandize- 
ment. Were  the  blind  man  in  the  fable,  to  carry  the  lame  man 
■where  he  wishes  not  to  go,  and  the  lame  man  with  his  eye 
sight  to  direct  the  blind  man  wrong,  and,  having  gained  his  own 
private  object,  leave  the  blind  man  to  find  his  o^\-n  way  alone, 
the  picture  of  present  society  would  be  complete.  We  "all  help 
one  another,  the  master  helps  the  servant,  and  the  spinner  the 
weaver,  and  the  weaver  the  spinner,  the  printer  the  bookbinder, 
and  the  ^vriter  the  printer ;  but  when  the  one  has  wrought  hard 
for  little,  and  the  other  has  merelv  thrown  his  net  into  the  sea 


of  popular  trouble,  and  brought  large  gains  into  his  own  coffers, 
whilst  the  fishermen,  who  did  the  laborious  work,  are  merely 
fed  and  clothed  for  the  occasion,  where  is  the  friendly  co- 
operation ?  The  blind  and  the  lame  of  the  fable  are  one,  and 
their  interests  are  one,  and  their  gains  are  equal ;  but  here  the 
interests  are  two,  and  the  gain  is  on  one  side  ;  the  poor  labourer 
is  used  for  his  strength,  and  when  that  fails  him,  he  must  then, 
like  a  blind  or  lame  man  alone,  find  his  own  w.ay  home. 

What  is  the  cure  for  this  evil  ?  The  union  of  interests, 
mutual  confidence,  mutual  dependence,  social  industry,  accumu- 
lation for  masses,  and  not  for  individuals,  property  for  all,  and 
not  for  one  or  a  few, — minute  division  of  labour,  and  universal 
employment,  short  hours  of  labour,  long  hours  of  recreation  for 
the  pleasures  ot  imagination  and  the  suppression  of  sensualism, 
annihilation  of  poverty,  the  eternal  destruction  of  filthy  streets, 
and  dirty  habitations,  of  bad  clothes,  and  unclean  persons,  of 
ignorance  and  bad  taste,  of  drunken  habits,  arising  from  idleness, 
and  want  of  suitable  amusements,  &c.  These  are  the  ciyes. 
We  only  want  the  power  of  externalh'  modelling  society,  to 
effect  the  moral  change.  It  is  an  outward  act  for  the  purpose  -s 
of  begetting  an  inward  grace.]  ' 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

The  Quakers  are  an  interesting  people.  Their  elementary 
view  of  religion  is  of  a  purer  and  more  perfect  kind  than  that 
of  the  surrounding  sects  of  Christianity.  They  have  in  em- 
bryo the  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  worship,  "  in  the  upright  heart 
and  pure."  They  have  in  embryo  the  idea  of  a  social  commu- 
nity, in  the  friendly  aids  with  which  they  administer  to  each 
other's  necessities.  They  have  in  embrj-o  the  idea  of  a  religion 
of  peace,  in  their  decided  reprobation  of  all  violent  species  of 
offensive  or  defensive  warfare.  And  they  have  in  embryo  the 
idea  of  a  pure  morality,  founded  upon  veracity,  independence, 
liberty,  innocence,  .and  domestic  happiness.  They  have  many 
exceedingly-  beautiful  features  of  character ;  and  yet  there  is 
something  peculiarly  deficient  in  their  social  capacity,  as  mem- 
bers of  general  society.  They  carry  out  the  system  of  indivi- 
dualism in  religion  farther  than  any  other  Christian  sect.  They 
are  gatherers  of  this  world's  goods — they  are  self-appropriators, 
and,  according  to  William  Hewitt's  oyra  acknowledgment,  they 
devote  their  whole  time  and  attention  to  business,  and  money- 
making.  They  discourage  the  fine  arts.  They  have  banished 
music,  and  dancing,  and  painting,  and  sculpture,  from  their 
dwellings ;  they  have  interdicted  the  fancy  from  interfering 
with  the  arts  of  tailoring  and  dressmaking.  Thej-  have  intro- 
duced monotony  into  speech,  and  customs,  and  manners,  and 
even  into  the  drawl  of  their  peculiar  oratory,  the  sing-song  of 
which  (their  only  music)  they  have  religiously  preserved  since 
the  days  of  George  Fox.  They  have  banished  novels  and 
romances  from  their  drawing-rooms,  and  give  but  small  coun- 
tenance to  'poetry,  and  that  of  a  peculiar  sectarian  species. 
What  can  such  people  do  ?  They  engage  in  trade,  and  gather 
money.  That's  all.  According  to  the  notions  of  degenerate 
Christianity,  this  money-making  is  all  right ;  and  in  the  present 
state  of  society  it  is  not  wrong.  But  where  is  the  spirit  of 
Reform  manifested  in  Quakerisnx?  Does  it  teach  social  union, 
or  does  it  teach  men,  each  to  gather  for  himself,  and,  like  the 
Israelites,  when  the  manna  came  down  from  heaven  in  the  wil- 
derness, collect  more  than  he  can  make  use  of,  so  that  it  be- 
comes a  stink  in  his  nostrils?  *  The  very  attemjit  to  approxi- 
mate Christian  community,  without  fairly  entering  it,  has  been 
injurious  to  Quakerism.  Their  numbers  are  still  very  limited, 
notwithstanding  the  inducements  to  join  them,  and  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly cautious  of  admitting  any  poor  man,  who  might  ulti- 
mately prove  a  burden  to  the  society.  Wealth  is  really  a  virtue 
amongst  them,  and  poverty  a  sin,  and  the  greatest  of  all  pre- 
tenders to  a  spiritual  religion  are  the  most  indefatigable  gather- 

*  This  is  another  beautiful  type  of  community.  The  Israel- 
ites were  forbidden  to  take  more  than  they  could  make  use  of. 
If  they  disobeyed  it  stank.  We  have,  therefore,  a  type  of  the 
social  system  at  the  institution  of  both  law  and  gospel — Where 
is  the  antitype  ? 
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ers  of  material  riches.     There  is  a  consistency  in  Jewish  money 
hoardinor.  but  how  does  it  accord  with  a  Quaker's  spirituality  ? 
The  following  quotations  from  a  clever  article  by  William 
Howitt,  a  Quaker,  in  the  last  number  of  TaWs  Mayasine,  will 
confirm  the  above  observations : — 

"  The  friends  have  separated  themselves  from  the  public  on 
many  points  of  religious  principle,  and  have  renounced,  on  that 
ground,  many  of  its  pursuits  and  pleasures.  They  are  thus  be- 
come a  simple  and  domestic  people  ;  for,  having  abandoned 
almost  all  the  expensive  habits  and  recreations  by  which  their 
neighbours  spend  their  time  and  their  money,  they  are  thrown, 
in  a  great  degree,  upon  business,  as  a  mode  of  filling  up  their 
time.  Thence  they  derive  as  tradesmen  another  great  advan- 
tage :  they  not  only  devote  to  their  business  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  their  time  than  many  others,  but  they  give  it  an  almost 
undivided  attention.  «  #  «  *  « 

Well,  then,  the  friends  have  an  education  that  gives  them 
activity,  application,  and  an  attachment  to  business  ;  which 
gives  confidence  in  their  integrity,  and  takes  out  of  their  track 
of  accumulation  rival  propensities  and  seductions.  They  must, 
of  necessity,  under  these  circumstances,  get  money ;  and,  having 
got,  how  are  they  to  spend  it  ?  Is  it  on  splendid  houses  and 
equipages — on  li\erie3  and  armonial  bearings— on  numerous 
establishments — on  attendance  at  the  theatre,  the  opera — at 
races,  clubs,  balls,  assemblies,  routes — by  magnificent  entertain- 
ments to  the  titled  and  fashionable  ?  Or  is  it  on  fine  clothes, 
jewels,  or  the  accomplishments  of  music,  dancing,  or  painting — 
by  field  sports,  or  games  of  hazard  ?  From  all  these  they 
abstain  on  religious  conviction.  These  could  not  divert'  them 
from  the  acquisition  of  wealth — these  could  not  retard  or  lessen 
that  acquisition  in  its  coui-se  ;  and,  wealth  being  once  acquired, 
the  only  difficulty  is  to  say  how  it  shall  be  prevented  from  be- 
coming enormous.  Friends  live  in  good  houses,  and  have  them 
well  and  even  elegantly  furnished  ;  but  then  they  indulge  in  none 
of  those  articles  which  absorb  the  greatest  sums  of  money.  Their 
dresses  are  simple :  what  can  they  spend  on  them  compared 
to  what  fashionable  people  do?  They  keep  no  xjaskets  of 
jewellery,  to  blaze  in  drawing-rooms  and  at  leve'es.  They  have 
no  costly  pianos  or  harps,  guitars  or  violins.  They  avoid  as 
vanity  carving  and  gilding,  and  the  Baylonish  glare  of  gaudy 
colours  in  curtains,  hangings,  and  canopies.  Seldom  do  satins 
and  damasks,  much  less  gold  and  silver  tissues,  flame  on  their 
chairs,  couches,  and  ottomans  ;  and,  as  for  those  gloriovis  orna- 
ments of  walls,  paintings,  by  miisters  old  or  new,  in  which  lie 
often  more  capital  than  iu  the  houses  which  hold  them,  or  even 
the  estates  on  which  those  houses  stand — why,  they  have  none 
of  them — no,  not  even  a  framed  engraving,  in  nine  out  of  ten 
cases,  except  the  West  family,  Penn's  Treaty  with  the  Indians, 
and  the  portrait  of  Thomas  Clarkson.  What  sums  do  they 
save  in  what  are  called  accomplishments — in  teaching  children 
music,  singing,  dancing,  fencing,  drawing,  painting,  languages, 
and  a  dozen  other  things,  which  are  now  drilled  into  the  young, 
■without  the  slightest  regard  to  capacitj-,  taste,  or  future  require- 
ment !  What  simis  do  they  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  opera- 
dancers  and  singers,  actors,  musicians,  drill-masters,  keepers  of 
taverns  and  clubs  !  They  ha^•e  one  member  in  Parliament ; 
but  there  is  no  chance  of  their  being  brought  to  spend  their  ten 
or  twenty  thousand  pounds  at  an  election  ;  for  they  have  a 
conscience  against  bribery  and  drunkenness,  and,  moreover,  are 
not  fond  of  turning  night  into  day, 

'^  The  greatest  danger  which  attends  this  state  of  things,  is  that 
of  fostering  a  worldly  spirit,  and  of  bringing  upon  the  possessors 
Eome  of  the  worst  evils  of  wealth,  without  its  gplendour  and 
elegancies.  And  thb  is,  in  fact,  the  besetting  an  of  the  society. 
Manv  and  repeated  are  and  have  been  the  warnings  of  the 
yearly  meeting  on  this  subject — and  which  may  be  found  duly 
recorded  in  their  Book  of  Extracts,  or,  as  it  is  now_  called,  the 
Book  of  Advices,  or  the  Book  of  Discipline — that  is,  the  book 
of  the  laws  of  the  Society— for  friends  to  be  moderate  in  their 
desires  ;  to  withdraw  from  trade,  when  they  have  got  enough  ! 
and  make  way  for  others.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this 
advice  is  the  least  attended  to  of  any.  The  words  of  Paine, 
though  severe,  were  not  without  a  good  deal  of  justice,  when  he 

gaid "  They  pursue  money  with  a  step  as  steady  as  time,  and 

an  appetite  as  keen  as  death.''    The  majority  of  friends  go  on 


trading  to  the  last ;  and  in  no  society  is  the  influence  of  wealth 
more  felt,  or  more  powerfully,  though  silently,  exerted.  Is 
this  to  be  wondered  at,  after  the  education  now  described,  when 
the  acquisition  of  property  is  necessarily  looked  upen  as  a  great 
duty  ?  I  once  saw  a  wealthy  grocer,  who  was  capable,  not 
merely  of  keeping  his  carriage,  but  of  keeping  three  or  four,  if 
he  pleased,  and  with  no  family  to  provide  for,  busy  wrapping 
up  pounds  of  sugar,  as  if  his  living  depended  upon  it.  A  person 
came  in  and  related  some  foolish  action  of  a  retired  tradesman. 
"  Ah  ! "  said  the  friend,  "  when  men  go  out  of  business,  they 
are  almost  sure  to  do  some  foolish  thin?  or  other.''  His  fingers 
moved  more  nimbly,  his  eyes  glistened  with  satisfaction,  and 
the  weighing  of  pounds  of  sugar  evidently  seemed  a  more  meri- 
torious deed  than  before,'' 

TO  CORRESPOXDENTS. 

We  have  neglected  for  several  weeks  past  to  do  justice  to  the 
Watchman  Xewspaper,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  fVesleyan 
Methodists,  and  glories  in  the  name  of  Christian,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  Catholics,  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  Whitfieldians,  So- 
cinians,  Unitarians,  Sandemanians,  Glassites,  Swedenborgians, 
Seuthcottians,  ^c.  About  four  or  five  weeks  ago  we  sent  art 
advertisement  to  the  Watchman  office,  cofitaining  the  follow- 
ing words: — "  The  Shepherd,  now  publishing,  weekly, price  \}^d. 
The  pages  of  the  Shepherd  are  devoted  to  the  demonstration  of 
the  social  aspect  of  Christianity,  the  general  apostacy  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  its  reunion  upon  social  principles." 
This  is  the  advertizement.  It  was  received  by  the  clerk,  and 
5s.  paid  for  it,  but  a  council  having  sat  upon  it  in  the  inner 
court,  it  was  resolved  to  reject  it ;  and,  accordingly,  when  we 
sent  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  cur  advertizement,  we  were  in- 
formed that  it  was  rejected  "  because  it  was  Antichristian  !" 
We  merely  put  this  little  fact  on  record  without  any  comment 
Mayhap,  in  a  century  hence,  some  public  writer,  turning  over  the 
pages  of  theShej>heTd  in  the  British  Muse^im,  to  trace  the  rise  and 
progress  of  aregenerated  gospel,will  light  upon  this  centennarian 
anecdote,  and  reprint  it.  with  some  striking  observations,  for  a 
generation  yet  unborn,  trho  will  regard  us  in  the  light  of  heralds 
of  the  coming  morn,  and  rejoice  in'the  sunbeams  of  that  light 
which  falls  upon  us  merely  by  rejraction  from  the  yet  unrisen 
sun.  To  that  generation  we  appeal.  To  Christ,  the  founder 
of  Christianity,  we  appeal.  To  his  judgment  seat  we  appeal, 
before  which  we  shall  be  happy  to  meet  the  editor  of  the 
AVatchman,  and  the  council  who  rejected  the  advertisement, 
along  with  the  conductors  of  the  Er.ingelical  Review,  of  the 
same  pious  fraternity.  Till  then  we  bid  them  adieu.  We 
shall  never  denounce  them  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  generation 
yet  unborn,  we  shall  by  and  bye  pick  out  a  few  more  specimens 
of  the  trade  from  the  Evangelical  advertizements. 

In  Xo.  6,  of  Vol.  II.,  we  promised  to  treat  soon  of  miracles, 
that  volume  having  closed  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  we  could 
not  redeem  our  promise  as  we  intended ;  but,  in  the  interval  of 
time  bettceen  the  2nd  and  3rf  volumes,  we  collected  a  number 
of  interesting  particulars,  under  the  name  of  "  Legends 
and  Miracles,''  which  we  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  our 
readers.  They  contain  a  specimen  of  almost  every  kind 
of  miraculous  phenomenon  which  has  been  recorded  in  the 
history  of  man,  and  form  a  very  important  key  to  the  study 
of  Psychology.  The  collection  was  not  made  for  amusement 
only  ;  although  there  is  a  sufficient  fund  of  amusement  to 
make  it  attractive  to  the  simple  mind,  there  is  food  for 
tough  digestion,  even  by  the  most  experienced  adept  in  tlte 
occult  sciences — something  to  puzzle  the  brains  of  the  wise, 
as  well  as  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  foolish, 
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LIKIXGS  AND   DISLIKINGS, 

OR    THE 

rOWER  OF  PREJUDICE  WITH   REFERENCE  TO 
ASSOCIATION. 

Nor. — Be  advised ; 
Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe,  so  hot 
That  it  do  singe  yourself;  we  may  outrun 
Bj  violent  swiftness  that  which  we  run  at. 
And  lose  by  over-running.     Know  ye  not 
The  fire  that  mounts  the  liquor  till  it  run  o'er. 
In  seeming  to  augment  it,  wastes  it  ?     Be  advised. 
I  say  again  there  is  no  English  soul 
More  stronger  to  direct  you,  than  yourself ; 
If,  with  the  sap  of  re.ison,  3011  would  (j^uciich. 
Or  but  allay,  the  fire  of  passion. 

Shakspeare,  Henry  VIII. 

Hatred  is  most  commonly  used  in  a  vicious  sense,  as  expres- 
sive of  some  unjustifiable  passion,  and  love  is  used  in  the 
opposite  sense,  as  expressive  of  something  meritorious.  The 
reason  of  this  is  manifest ;  love  has  a  tendency  to  tranquillize, 
hatred  to  agitate,  the  mind.  But  there  are  many  species  of 
love  which  are  evil,  and,  vice  cersa,  hatreds  which  are  truly  vir- 
tuous. A  man  who  is  never  angry,  is  a  man  without  moral 
feeling ;  and  a  man  who  never  hates  is  devoid  of  sensibility. 
We  cannot  conceive  a  state  of  being  without  hatred.  It  be- 
longs to  creation — it  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  composi- 
tion of  a  moral  being.  It  is  one  of  tlie  primitive  sources  of 
activity.  Love  tends  to  repose — hatred  to  active  exertion. 
Love  tends  to  permanency — hatred  to  change  of  condition. 
Hatred  of  evil  is  the  primary  cause  of  moral  and  intellectual 
progression. 

It  is  good  to  hate  evil. 

No  man,  consciously  or  knowingly,  hates  good. 

We  hate  that  which  w6  think  evil  to  ourselves.  But  we  are 
often  mistaken  ;  and  here  it  is  where  the  evil  lies — in  hating 
that  which  is  really  not  evil,  but  only  supposed  to  be  evil. 

The  prepossessions  and  prejudices  of  party  spirit  are  singu- 
larly strong,  and  as  far  as  our  own  experience  goes,  particularly 
so  in  early  life.  We  well  remember  the  aversions  with  which 
we  were  accustomed  to  look  upon  certain  religious  and  political 
parties.  The  detestation  was  mingled  with  a  kind  of  religious 
awe  and  commiseration,  but  it  was  a  hatred,  and  that  so  power- 
ful as  to  absorb  our  feelings.  This  feeling  we  have  entirely 
lost ;  it  is  only  by  taxing  our  memory  that  we  can  speak  of  it ; 
but  the  remembrance  of  it  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  acuteness 
of  that  dislike  which  is  experienced  by  many  towards  ourselves 
and  our  readers — dislike  which  almost  chokes  utterance  in  some, 
raises  the  curl-of-lip  contempt  in  others,  and  the  pompous  ma- 
jesty of  Pharisaic  silence  in  many. 

This  passion  is  not  confined  to  persons,  it  extends  to  places 
and  things.  We  remember  certain  roads  which  we  detested, 
certain  parts  of  a  road  which  we  peculiarly  longed  to  pass, 
from  a  sort  of  ill-defined  antipathy.  We  remember  an  old 
lime  tree  which  alwaj-s  occiisioned  sad  and  disa.greeable  refec- 


tions. It  was  a  solitary  thing,  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  track 
of  rocky  land,  with  a  solitary  sheep  or  cow  occasionally 
grazing  beside  it,  .and  a  solitary  cottage,  and  a  solitary  dog, 
and  perhaps  a  solitary  farmer,  looking  out  upon  the  bleak 
waste,  from  which  he  du?  out  his  yearly  subsistence.  It  makes 
us  sad,  even  now,  to  recal  it  to  our  remembrance.  All  this  we 
once  hated,  and  we  are  afraid,  from  the  feeling  even  at  this 
very  moment  upon  us,  that  we  hate  it  still. 

There  are  certain  colours  in  dress  which  we  dislike,  certain 
forms  in  statuary,  painting,  or  architecture,  which  we  abhor  ; 
certain  modes  of  behaviour,  which  we  cannot  endure  ;  certain 
vain  and  affected  airs,  which  are  peculiarly  displeasing ;  and 
certain  presumptive  acts  of  assurance,  which  we  abominate. 
We  have,  therefore,  abundance  of  the  tliins  called  hatred. 
We  hate  sounds,  smcDs,  sights,  tastes,  and  feelings — five  species 
of  sensitive  hates  have  we,  with  an  infinitude  of  variations,  all 
combining  with  the  moral  sense,  and  producing  moral  aversion 
of  corresponding  intensity. 

Is  there  any  one  of  our  readers  who  can  .say  tliat  he  is  dif- 
ferently constituted,  that  he  loves  every  sound  alike,  every 
sight,  smell,  taste,  and  feeling  alike  ?  then  we  siiy  he  is  tJie 
most  extraordinary  animal  in  existence.  Is  there  a  man  who 
hates  nothing,  and  loves  every  thing  ?  No  ;  it  is  an  absurdity. 
The  very  being  of  life  is  bipolar.  An  attraction  to  one  pole 
always  creates  a  corresponding  aversion  to  the  otlier.  Why, 
then,  oppose  hatred!-'  Why  strive  to  destroy  it?  Why  not 
encourage  it.^  Reader  !  Dost  thou  not  know  that  the  earth 
of  itself  is  barren,  or  briugeth  forth  weeds  and  confusion,  but 
when  cultivated,  it  produceth  rich  and  luxuriant  crops,  deli- 
cious friuts,  ar^l  beautiful  flowers  I-'  The  principle  of  barren- 
ness, or  weed-production,  therefore,  is  an  evil,  because  we 
strive  to  destroy  it,  but  yet  it  is  the  source  of  agricultural  art, 
and  all  the  pleasures  derived  therefrom.  Agriculture,  as  an 
art,  could  have  no  existence,  were  it  not  for  this  fundamental 
vice  in  our  mother  earth.  The  object  of  agriculture  is  to 
destroy  this  barrenness,  and  tendency  to  confusion  of  produce. 
But  agriculture  never  can  destroy  it ;  for  even  supposing  it 
possible  to  cultivate  every  acre  of  dry  land,  the  labour  must  be 
incessantly  repeated  from  ye<ir  to  year,  nay,  almost  from  day 
to  day,  to  prevent  the  fundamental  vice  from  rearing  its  head 
too  high.  But  with  all  our  labour,  that  vice  will  appear,  for 
the  principle  of  viciousness  is  not  destroyed,  it  is  only  kept 
down  by  the  power  of  art,  and  the  skill  of  science. 

Nay,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  fundamental  vice  is 
actually  increased  ;  the  power  of  the  earth  to  bring  forth  weedi 
is  increased  by  cultivation,  as  any  farmer  will  speedily  per- 
ceive, by  suffering  Mother  Nature  to  have  her  own  way  for  a 
year  or  two  in  his  well  plowed  acres. 

This,  perhaps,  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  how  the 
elementary  principle  of  hatred  in  man  increases  in  the  same 
proportion  as  love. 

"  As  much  as  I  do  Cressid  love, 
"  So  much  by  weight  hate  I  her  Diomed.^^ 

A  civilian  has  many  more  aversions  than  a  savage.  A  ci- 
vilian is  offended  with  a  small  musical  discord  which  would 
delight  the  rude  untilled  mind  of  a  barbarian  ;  he  is  offended 
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■with  an  error  in  grammar  or  pronunciation,  with  awkwardness 
of  manner,  with  improprietj  of  colour  in  dress,  with  harshness 
of  light  and  shade,  or  unchasteness  of  colour  in  painting — 
species  of  ofFenco  which  a  savage  cannot  feel  because  he  has  not 
been  refined  sufficiently  to  relish  the  corresponding  opposite 
virtues.  For  the  man  who  cannot  feel  the  offence  of  u>ant  of 
keeping,  of  delicacy  of  tint,  and  of  accuracy  of  drawing,  in  a 
picture,  has  not  a  soul  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  those  beauties 
when  they  are  really  present.  It  is  the  power  of  enjoyment  in 
the  one  case,  which  gives  the  sensitiveness  and  keenness  of  dis- 
like in  the  other.  The  civilian,  therefore,  hates  more  than  the 
savage ;  that  is,  he  has  a  greater  variety  of  hates,  and  by  that 
variety  we  measure  the  amount  of  his  moral  and  intellectual 
tefinement. 

Does  not  this  seem  strange,  and  yet  undeniably  true,  that  as 
we  go  on  towards  perfection  we  increase^the  elementary  princi- 
ple of  hatred  indefinitely,  and  that  in  that  increase  consists  our 
happiness  ?  For  happiness  is  merely  a  game  in  which  we  play 
at  ho-peep  with  pain,  and  derive  all  our  enjoyment  from  giving 
it  the  go-by.  And,  as  a  man  who  tlirows  balls,  and  catches 
them  successively  as  they  fall,  tossing  them  up  in  a  continuous 
circle  of  motion,  augments  Ids  ovm  satisfaction,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  the  spectators,  by  increasing  the  numl>er  of  the 
balls,  and  the  areas  of  the  circles  of  motion  ;  so  also  do  men 
make  additions  to  the  amount  of  social  happiness  by  a  multi- 
plication of  the  chances  of  receiving  painful  sensations,  since 
the  object  of  all  human  skill  is  to  present  those  chances,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  avoid  them. 

So  much  for  elementary  hatred.  Now  let  us  say  a  little  of 
sectarian  hatred. 

Although  we  have  determined  tliat  the  happiness  of  man  i« 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  liability  to  hate  ; 
we  have,  at  the  same  time,  shown  that  it  also  consists  in  the 
suppression  of  that  hatred  ;  the  susceptibility  of  offence,  with- 
out the/ac/  of  offence,  is  the  condition  of  a  happy  beiag.  That 
this  is  not  the  state  of  sectarianism  is  well  known.  The  fact 
of  offence  is  unfortxmately  very  frequent  in  sectarianism.  It  is 
a  concert  of  discords.  The  susceptibility  of  offence  is  not  great 
enough.  Were  sectarians  more  sensitive  than  they  are  (not- 
withstanding all  their  proneness  to  ignite  by  the  slightest  fric- 
tion), it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  their  moral  well-being. 
Their  susceptibility  is  all  developed  on  one  side  ;  they  are  not 
sufficiently  susceptible  of  self-offence.  We  would  not  find 
fault  with  their  tendency  to  feel  offended  w^ith  others,  if  they 
were  sharp-sighted  enough  to  percei\e  their  own  deformities. 
They  would  thus  immediately  commence  the  work  of  recon- 
ciliation, and  as  they  removed  offence  from  themselves,  they 
would  gradually  see  it  removed  in  their  neighbours.  Let  the 
ausceptibility  alone.  Let  it  grow  to  infinity.  It  is  a  taste,  it  is 
refinement ;  but  when  a  man  is  peculiarly  sensible  of  discords 
in  other  men's  music,  whilst  he  cannot  detect  a  single  discord 
in  his  own,  he  has  only  one  polar  aspect  of  his  being  developed, 
and  is  a  sectarian,  giving  offence  to  all,  and  receiving  oflPence 
from  all  but  his  own  sweet  self. 

The  application  of  this  to  individual  sects  and  parties  is  very 
easy.  Their  most  prominent  defect  is  a  blindness  to  the  offence 
of  their  own  natures.  They  require  a  certain  delicacy  of  treat- 
ment. They  are  somewhat  nervous.  They  have  their  likings 
and  dislikings,  hopes  and  fears,  and  holy  awes,  &c.  These 
mvst  be  indulged,  and  in  indulging  these  idiosyncracies,  they 
are  oft'ending  other  minds,  who  are  equally  entitled  to  respect 
in  their  likings  and  dislikings — and  thus  we  stand. 

How  to  get  out  of  this  position  is  the  most  difficult  problem 
of  life  and  progress.  To  reason  each  other  out  of  it  is  im- 
possible, to  laugh  each  other  out  of  it  is  equally  impossible. 
To  persecute  is  vain,  and  to  wait  with  patience  is  hopele^.  To 
attempt  to  associate  under  such  circumstances  is  ridiculous,  and 

<  any  one  small  party  to  abandon  society,  and  endeavour  to 
form  an  imperium  in  imperio,  is,  in  our  modest  opinion,  a  bad 
speculation.  A  nation  only  can  successfully  institute  a  social 
system.  If  so,  there  is  no  alternative  left  but  the  propagation 
of  the  principle  by  individual  proselytism,  until  some  all-ab- 
sorbing event  in  the  course  of  Providence  takes  place  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  realization  of  the  idea.  It  is  our  firm  con- 
viction, built  upon  historical  evidence,  that  when  asocial  idea 


has  taken  firm  root  in  the  mind,  especially  in  the  public  mind, 
opportunities  are  speedily  afforded  it  of  reaeiving  a  material 
embodiment.  It  cannot  fail  of  being  brought  to  the  birth 
when  once  it  has  been  conceived  and  quickened  into  vital 
being. 

But  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  a  Protestant  country,  in  some 
reapacts,  presents  the  moat  insuperable  obstacles  to  a  first  attempt. 
Protestantism  is  a  stage  behind  Catholicism  in  social  feeling. 
The  infinite  number  of  sectarian  parties  in  Protestant  countries 
has  created  a  sea  of  trouble  and  spiritual  confusion.  The  antipa- 
thies are  excessive,  self-righteousness  is  very  high,  and  the  par- 
ties are  verj-  small.  In  Catholic  coimtries  it  is  different — there 
is  only  one  Church— a  Catholic  feeling  pervades  it,  a  mimic 
sort  of  brotherhood  is  already  provided,  and  held  up  to  respect, 
in  the  monastic  institutions,  which  are  in  this  country  repre- 
sented to  the  people  in  the  most  impious  light ;  and  thus  the 
Catholics  really  are  so  far  in  advance  of  all  other  parties,  that 
in  Paris,  at  this  very  da.y,  a  large  community  of  Catholic  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  is  in  l>eing,  fbmied  upon  a  social  model, 
and  as  successful  as  any  institution  of  the  kind  can  expect  to 
be  under  the  malefic  influence  of  civilization. 

It  must,  however,  be  small.  If  it  be  religious,  it  must  be  secta- 
rian, and  if  it  be  irreligious,  it  must  be  sectarian,  and  if  it  be 
indifferent,  it  must  be  offensive. 

No  party  can  grow  to  nationality,  and  no  apparent  success  in 
temporal  afl'iurs  would  have  any  persuasive  effect  upon  religious 
conviction,  for  old  religion  is  so  thoroughly  prepared  for,  and 
has  so  often  succeeded  in,  regarding  poverty  and  misery  as  vir- 
tues, that  if  on  c-e  the  torch  of  zeal  were  fairly  rekindled,  it  is 
hard  to  divine  what  it  might  effect.  One  thing  it  might  at- 
tempt, and  that  is  rival  communities  ;  thus  introducing  a  spirit 
of  opposition  and  hatred  in  constitutional  organization,  which 
would  be  prevented  by  a  national  movement. 

But  how  could  a  national  movement  reconcile  sects,  without 
enforcing  (which  is  impossible)  a  compromisal  of  principles  ? 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  method,  and  that  is  a  fua- 
damental  basis,  upon  which  every  variety  of  opinion  might 
manifest  itself,  viz.,  neither  an  affirmative  nor  a  negative  basis, 
but  a  neutral  basis,  upon  the  principle  that  society  has  nothing 
to  do  with  individual  faith. 

This,  mca-eover,  is  not  a  mere  expedient,  but  a  fact.  Indivi- 
dual religion  has  reference  to  another  world.  Society,  as  a  body, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  another  woild ;  society  belongs  to  this 
world,  and  this  world  only.  The  individual  who  dies,  and  leaves 
this  world,  he  only  can  have  to  do  with  another.  Let  him, 
therefore,  determine  his  own  faith  ;  let  him  act  upon  the  Pro- 
testant principle  of  private  authority.  But  the  Church  visible, 
or  society  which  dies  not,  let  it  determine  what  social  conduct 
ought  to  be  ;  and  let  it,  therefore,  act  upon  the  Catholic  princi- 
ple of  public  or  social  authority.  Thus,  we  may  have  the  two 
churches  in  one,  with  their  characteristic  features ;  the  Catholic 
church  (the  church  of  works)  determining  moral  and  social 
behaviour,  and  the  Protestant  church,  each  man  apart,  cul- 
tivating private  faith,  and  other  parties,  believing  or  not  be- 
lieving, as  they  saw  reason.  A  very  great  variety  of  forma,  and 
modes  of  opinion,  and  conduct,  might  thus  be  included  in  a  sys- 
tem organized  upon  the  two  fundamental  pillars,  formerly  spe- 
cified in  the  Shepherd.  If  ever  such  a  system  be  successfully  es- 
tablished, we  know  no  country  lietter  circumstanced,  geographi- 
cally and  commercially,  than  this,  for  the  experiment ;  but,  the 
attempt  must  first  be  made  in  France,  before  an  English  people 
can  have  courage  to  think  of  iL  We  are  not  presuming  to  stir 
up  any  cnthusiiism  upon  the  subject  ;  we  are  merely  analysing 
the  prospects  of  fiitiu-ity.  And  to  show  that  we  are  not  without 
the  most  respectable  authority,  in  indulging  in  the  hope  above 
expressed,  we  will  conclude  by  quoting  a  sentence  from  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  philosophers  of  Europe,  M.  de  Feruasac,  in 
the  "  Bulletin  Universel  des  Sciences,  and  de  1'  Industrie'"  (7th 
section,  Feb.,  1S34)  : — "Unless  some  retrograde  movement 
takes  place  in  civilization  we  may  boldly  predict  that  if  the 
development  of  the  human  mind  and  population  be  not  ar 
rested,  the  force  of  events  must  lead  to  the  application  of  the 
idea  of  M.  Foiuier." 

But  all  the  systems  are  one  in  substance.  Association  is  the 
idea,  and  when  the  tim.e  coxaes  for  it's  serious  application,  we 
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doubt  not,  that  the  genius  of  man  will  give  a  variety,  and  an 
interest  to  its  ditfereiit  mode8,  of  which,  at  present,  we  am 
scarcely  form  a  phantasm. 


ANALOGIES.— GEOLOGY,    ASTRONOMY,    AND 
HISTORY. 


In  tlie  wood-cut  which  accompanies  tliis  article,  we  have 
attempted  a  rude  outline  of  the  analogy  which  exists  between 
three  Bciences.  We  miglit  have  taken  more,  but  we  consider 
it  necessary  to  avoid  complexity  and  prolixity,  both  for  our  own 
sake,  and  the  sake  of  our  readers.  The  stjuare  figure  repre- 
aenta  geology — the  semicircuUu",  astronomy.  The  lower  geolo- 
gical stratum  is  the  material  or  mineral  formation,  the  second 
is  the  vegetable,  the  third  is  the  animal,  and  tlie  fourth  is  the 
moral.  This  division  con'esponds  to  that  in  the  astronomical 
figure — the  outward  circle  represents  the  sphere  of  the  three 
great  planets,  t^ranus,  Saturn,  and  Jupiter.  The  second  is  the 
sphere  of  the  four  asteroids,  which,  crossing  each  other  in  their 
srrbits,  are  well  represented  in  symbol  by  a  cross.  The  third 
is  the  sphere  of  the  remaining  four  planets,  and  the  fourth  is 
the  Sun. 

By  this  figure  we  do  not  mean  to  affirm  any  thing  absolute 
respecting  the  priority  of  the  vegetable  to  the  animal  creation, 
which,  »o  far  as  geological  observation  hii*  yet  gone,  seem  to 
have  begun  together,  like  the  branch  of  a  tree,  dividing  into 
two  ;  but  only  to  assert  relatively,  that  the  vegetable  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  mineral,  and  being  a  lower  species  of  or- 
ganization, and  necessary  for  the  support  of  animal  life,  it 
seems  to  be  the  elder  of  the  twins,  by  a  sort  of  physical  neces- 
sity, which  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  more  and  more  confirmed 
by  future  observations  and  discoveries. 

Before  the  cresitiou  of  vegetables,  progress  was  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  superposition  of  tlie  different  strata,  one  above  ano- 
ther ;  when  the  vegetable  and  animal  arose  into  being,  the  pro- 
gress went  from  lower  to  higher  species,  until  man  was  created, 
and  then  the  progress  commenced  in  a  new  department  altoge- 
ther. Man  being  a  moral  and  progressive  being,  the  progress 
is  continued  in  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature.  We  are, 
therefore,  not  such  traitors  to  our  species,  or  to  sound  reason,  as 
to  suppose  that  a  new  raoe  of  animals  superior  to  man*  may 
fee  created,  to  supplant  us,  as  we  have  supplanted  the  mega- 
thcria,  and  the  monstrous  saurians,  who  flourished  in  the  days 
of  the  Titans,  when  lather  Jove  himself  was  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  his  own  authority.  We  are  somewhat  wiser  than 
this,  for  now  we  see  that  creation  is  finished — finished  in  man, 
and  that  the  work  of  regeneration,  or  moral  and  intellectual 
education  of  tlie  rational  being  man,  has  superseded  the  work 
of  primitive  creation. 

You  may  trace  the  progress  of  society  in  these  two  figures, 
and  if  you  compare  them  with  history  in  general,  or  with 
ecclesiastical  history  in  particular,  you  will  find  a  strict  analogy. 
Thus  the  first  stage  of  man  is  material,  or  sensual ;  second, 
mystic,  or  fanciful,  being  a  feeble  attempt  at  satisfactory  know- 
ledge. Finding  this  to  fail,  he  afterwards  attempts  (thirdly) 
science;  finding  this  still  defective,  he  cultivates  (fourthly) 
morality,  where  lies  all  his  enjoyment. 


*  This  has  been  hinted  at  by  some  of  our  metropolitan  phi- 
losophers. 


In  the  history  of  revelation  you  pcrcei\  e,  Jtrst,  the  law  ; 
second,  the  cross,  or  the  state  of  transition,  when  the  Chtirch 
had  no  political  existence ;  third,  the  gospel  in  apo'^tacy,  or 
controversy,  or  state  religion  ;  and  fourth,  the  grand  climac- 
teric of  all  religious  progress,  the  moral  realization  of  the  pro- 
mises of  law  and  p^'o^pcl.  This  is  the  Sun.  Hence  in  the  l)eau- 
tiful  and  luxuriant  imagery  of  primitive  mysticism,  the  millen- 
nial age  is  called  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  which  arises  on  the 
mind  with  healing  on  his  wings. 

A  sun  and  a  planet  are  two  extreme  opposites,  or  poles,  and 
belong  to  two  ends  of  a  magnetic  line,  thus, 

P.    Sun Planet.     N. 

A  planet  is  by  nature  opaque,  it  has  no  light  in  itself-,  it  is 
always  one  half  in  darkness,  and  light  and  darkness,  or  good 
and  evil,  alternate  on  all  parts  of  its  surface.  A  sun  is  the 
opposite.  It  is  in  the  system  the  emblem  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual perfection.  It  is  unity,  and  light,  and  power.  So  also 
is  a  moral  government  in  the  history  of  society.  God's 
government  is  called  a  moral  government,  to  denote  its  perfec- 
tion ;  and  what  else  is  a  social  system,  in  which  full  scope  is 
given  to  the  development  of  human  nature,  by  the  suppression 
of  all  private  appropriation  and  physical  oppression  ?  It  is  the 
opposite  pole  of  that  species  of  government  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed,  and  may  with  great  propriety  be  called  Solar,  in 
opposition  to  that  planetary  or  wandering  form,  which  now 
bKghts  the  happiness  of  mankind.  The  progress  of  man  in 
moral  intelligence  is  therefore  figuratively  depicted  before 
us  in  the  mystic  emblems  of  N.iture  ;  and  as  Nature  prophe- 
cies in  all  her  other  work*— as,  for  instance,  when  she  makes 
eyes,  ears,  and  mouth  for  a  child,  long  before  it  has  the  slight- 
est occasion  for  them — so  also  in  the  great  system  of  which  we 
form  a  part,  do  we  see  our  destiny  distinctly  pointed  out  in  the 
two  polar  characters  of  animal  and  moral  being. 

Were  we  inclined  to  carry  out  this  analogj-  still  farther,  we 
would  say,  that  the  large  division,  containing  the  three  planets, 
is  male,  and  the  small  division,  with  the  four  planets,  is  female. 
Thus  man  is,  by  nature,  and  revelation,  and  generation,  prior 
to  woman ;  he,  in  botanical  language,  represents  the  stock,  and 
as  a  tree  divides  itself  into  seven  parts,  three  permanent  and 
four  deciduous,  so  man  is  permanently  a  generator,  but  woman 
not.  Hence  the  life  of  man  divides  itself  into  three  stages, 
birth,  puberty,  and  death ;  but  the  life  of  woman  into  four» 
birth,  puberty,  loss  of  puberty,  and  death.  Thus  the  figure 
con-esponds  with  the  idea  of  the  old  theologians,  that  the  law  is 
the  male  church,  and  the  Gospel  the  female.  Now  the  law 
consisted  of  seventeen  precepts — the  gospel  of  one.f  Tliete  are 
distinctl}'  represented  in  the  satellites.  The  cross  that  sepa- 
rates them  is  the  emblem  of  that  discord  which  necessarily  be- 
longs to  the  planetary  aspect  of  human  society. 

Should  any  one  eay  that  this  is  imaginative,  we  reply,  that  it 
is  as  clear  as  phrenolotry,  or  any  single  department  of  meta- 
physical, or  even  political  science.  Still  it  is  imaginary,  and  so 
is  moral  science  itself. 

But  the  science  of  geology  nms  into  this  three  and  fourfold 
division  in  another  manner  than  that  above  alluded  to.  It 
divides  the  formations  into  four,  the  fourth  being  the  sphere  of 
man  and  civilization.  We  have  no  animals  in  the  first,  a 
few  inferior  animals  in  the  second,  a  higher  order  in  the 
third,  and  perfection  in  the  fourth.  This  division  may  be 
arbitrary,  but  it  has  cert.iin  appearances  like  partition  walls, 
which  commend  it  to  the  scientific  world.  Fourier  has  fixed 
iipon  the  same  number  in  his  theory  of  the  four  movement?, 
the  fourth  being  the  final  or  social  movement,  and  even  Moses, 
in  the  4th  Commandment,  has  conveyed  the  idea  into  the 
Christian  world  by  infonning  us  that  God  visits  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  on  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
This  does  not  imply  a  generation  in  the  vulgar  sense,  but  in 
the  great  sj'mbolical  sense  which  the  wood-cut  points  out.  The 
four  movements  are  the  four  generations.  That  Moses  did  not 
mean  the  vulgar  8en:!e,  is  evident  from  other  parts  of  the  law, 
which  punish  offences  even  to  the  tenth  generation. 


t  Seven  haads  and  ten  lioms  (with  the  odd  one^ — seven  pre 
cepts  of  Noah, and  ten  of  Moses. 
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Vico,  the  father  of  modern  historical  analysis,  has  followed 
the  same  numeric  order ;  his  three  periods  of  history  being 
succeeded  by  a  fourth,  which  is  merely  a  revival  of  the  first  un- 
der an  improved  form,  thus  forming  a  continued  chain  like  the 
Grecian  monochord,  called  diatessaron,  consisting  of  four  notes, 
the  fourth  being  the  first  of  a  new  series  ;  and,  therefore,  both 
fourtli  and  first. 

We  are  none  of  those  who  admit  of  the  stupid  idea  of 
ohance  as  a  basis  of  philosophy.  We  do  not  know  what  it 
means.  Every  thing  in  Nature  is  systematic,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole  is  perfect.  The  Harmonicon  filso  is  perfect, 
which  unites  the  parts  by  their  respective  relationships.  When 
we  discover  small  or  obscure  analogies,  we  attach  little  impor- 
tance to  them,  merely  because  they  are  little  ;  but  when  they 
are  large  and  clear,  we  think  them  deserving  of  attention,  be- 
cause it  is  fiy  analogies  only  that  the  universal  science  can  be 
organized. 

These  analogies,  in  fine,  are  a  higher  or  more  interior  order 
of  facts.  The  mere  facts  of  the  nimiber  and  size  of  the  planets, 
the  area  of  their  orbits,  and  other  isolated  phenomena,  are  of 
little  importance  imtil  they  are  collated  with  other  facts  in 
Nature,  in  order  that  a  new  species  of  facts  not  yet  known  may 
be  thereby  discovered.  In  this  reproduction  of  a  new  genera- 
tion of  facts,  we  perceive  the  approaching  era  of  the  moraliza- 
tion  of  science,  when  the  external  facts  having  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated,  the  genius  of  man  will  be  chiefly  directed  to  the 
comparison  of  the  different  departments  of  Nature,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  the  one  law  of  universal  harmony  upon 
which  the  magnificent  fabric  is  constructed. 

The  scientific  movement  is  preparatory  to  the  moral  and  spi- 
ritual movements.  Science  provides  the  material ;  but  the 
material  of  science,  as  at  present  arranged,  is,  in  our  estimation, 
as  inadequate  to  effect  the  regeneration  of  man  as  a  huge  and 
disorderly  heap  of  stones,  brick,  mortar,  and  wood,  for  the  do- 
mestic comfort  of  an  imhouselled  family.  The  architect  is  yet 
awanting.  The  arrangement  of  the  materials  is  yet  to  be 
made  before  the  heap  of  rubbish  be  entitled  to  the  name  of 
"  sweet  home.'' 

The  attempt  at  this  universal  harmony  is  being  made  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy,  but  especially  the  two  fonner,  are 
eagerly  engaged  in  the  eflfbrt.  In  Germany  it  assumes  the 
character  of  a  mental  philosophy,  trying  to  harmonize  and 
swallow  up  all  pliilosophies.  In  France  it  assumes  the  cha- 
racter of  a  science,  endeavouring  to  embrace  all  sciences.  The 
St.  Simonians,  though  now  defunct  as  a  sect,  liave  given  very 
general  circulation  to  the  idea  and  the  hope.  And  even  the 
new  Catholic  party,  now  fomiing  in  France,  of  which  the  Abbe 
de  la  JMenais  is  an  accomplished  and  eloquent  representative, 
proceeds  upon  the  same  principle. 

Science,  as  now  cultivated,  creates  as  much  evil  as  it  removes ; 
there  is  not  a  new  discovery  of  importance  in  mechanics  which 
does  not  slay  its  thousands.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  :•'  The 
sciences  are  not  yet  socialized. 


THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST'S  DIALOGUES. 
No.  XIV. 

ON    QUANTITY    CONTINVOTS    AND    DISCRETE. 

{Continued  from  p.  1'2G.) 

TranscendentaUst. — Idealist. 

Trans. — The  idea  that  I  said  struck  me  at  the  end  of  our 
last  dialogue,  was  Zeno's  view  with  respect  to  motion.  Do 
you  remember  the  principle  of  his  argiunent  against  motion  ? 

Ideal. — No. 

Trans. — The  whole  principle  rests  on  the  assmnption  that 
space  is  infinitely  divisible.  Let  A  B  be  a  straight  line,  along 
■which  a  body  is  in  motion. 
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infinite  time  for  any  body  to  move  for  ever  so  short  a  distance  ; 
in  other  words,  that  motion,  notwithstanding  its  existence,  is 
manifest  to  experience,  and  may,  by  reasoning,  be  proved  to  be 
impossible. 

Ideal. — I  see  the  difficulty  clearly,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
to  be  removed.  I  more  the  pebble  from  one  end  of  the  table 
to  the  other,  and  see  plainly  enough  that  it  is  in  motion,  but 
still  the  argument,  that  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  points  in 
the  time  of  motion,  proves  that  it  does  not  move  at  all.  Stay, 
though,  I  remember  in  one  of  your  dialogues  with  the  Material- 
ist, you  said  that  the  parts  of  a  body  might  only  exist  in  po- 
tentia,  but  not  actuallj',  xmtil  a  division  had  really  taken  place. 

T'rflHS.— True,  but  that  remark  would  be  of  no  avail  here  ;  a 
body  moving  straight  forwards,  not  only  moves  in  a  straight 
line,  but  begets  a  straight  line,  which  is  gradually  increased  a 
point  at  a  time.  Take  a  button,  hang  it  on  a  string,  and  whirl 
it  rapidly  round,  you  will  find  that  it  begets  a  circle  ;  that  it 
actually,  to  your  very  view,  begets  the  circle.  Here  the  part 
precedes  the  whole,  evidently  passes  through  an  infinite  number 
of  points,  and  therefore  performs  an  infinite  journey  in  a  finite 
time.  This  is  a  contradiction  in  tei-ms,  and  yet  it  is  evidently 
and  indubitably  true. 

Ideal. — I  see  before  me  an  important  matter  for  considera- 
tion ;  when  I  shoot  this  marble  across  the  table  I  see  a  straight 
line  produced,  or  rather  a  cylinder,  the  circumference  of  which 
is  the  same  as  the  circumference*  of  the  marble.  But  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  does  pass  through  an  infinite  number  of 
points.  Docs  it  not  rather  appear  that  the  points  are  but  the 
ball  itself  in  different  positions,  and  that,  supposing  the  line  is 
six  times  the  length  of  the  diameter  of  the  wall,  the  wall  will 
have  been  only  in  six  different  situations  ;  consequently,  that 
the  points  passed  through,  >vill  not  only  be  finite  but  few  in 
number. 

Trans. — Yours  is  a  natural  mistake,  and  one  that  will  finish 
on  a  slight  investigation.  Let  us  suppose,  as  you  say,  a  ball  of 
one  inch  in  diameter,  shot  through  a  distance  of  six  inches,  of 
course  the  cylinder  will  likewise  be  six  inches  in  length  ;  but 
as  you  say  that  the  ball  will  only  occupy  six  several  situations, 
it  follows  that  the  same  effect  will  be  produced  by  six  balls 
placed  in  a  line. 

AB 

oooooo 

This  figure  is  no  solid,  but  a  succession  of  solids ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  solid  produced  b.v  the  motion  of  a  ball  is  really 
a  continuous  solid  ;  dim,  indeed,  but  still  cylindrical  in  the 
strict  geometrical  sense ;  thus : — 


( 
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Now  on  the  assumption  that  A  B  is  infinitely  divisible,  it  is 
clear  that  the  body  ^rill  successively  touch  an  infinite  number 
of  jioints.  To  pass  through  an  infinite  number  of  points,  will 
occupy  an  infinite  time  ;  hence,  Zeno  concludes,  that,  as  an 
infinite   number  of  points  lies  in  every  line,  it   will   take  an 


In  the  upper  figure  there  are  interstices  between  the  balls,  in 
the  latter  there  are  no  interstices,  every  thing  is  filled  up  ;  and 
hence  it  follows  that  the  cylinder  produced  by  the  motion  of  a 
ball  in  a  line  six  times  its  o«ti  diameter  is  of  larger  dimensions 
than  that  ball  multiplied  by  six.  The  images  of  the  ball,  as  it 
were,  melt  into  one  another,  so  as  to  produce  a  continuity,  and 
hence  if  we  concei\e  the  upper  figure,  instead  of  being  six 
balls,  to  be  one  in  six  positions,  there  is  an  infinite  number  of 
positions  between  thnt  at  A  and  that  at  B,  which  are  requisite, 
that  the  external  points  of  the  balls  may,  by  their  motion,  fill 
up  the  interstices. 

Ideal. — I  see  my  mistake  clearly  enough,  and  that  the  size 
of  body  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  number  of  positions  re- 
quired in  the  generation  of  a  continuity. 

Trans. — And  now  we  come  to  the  great  gulf  between  quan- 
tities continuous  and  discrete.  A  quantity  discrete  is  that 
w-hose  division  is  supposed  to  be  finite,  a  quantity  continuous 
that  whose  di\ision  is  supposed  to  be  infinite.  Then  twelve 
halfpence  are  a  quantity  discrete;  assuming  the  halfpenny 
to  be  an  unity,  you  can  only  perform  dinsion  eleven  times. 
Obser\e, also,  your  division  proceeds  at  stated  intervals,  and  not 
continuously  ;  if  you  take  off  five  halfpence,  the  nearest  divi- 

*  The  experiment  is  the  same  as  that  of  spinning  a  halfpenny 
^vhen  a  sphere  is  produced. — T. 
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sion  you  can  make  is  1)y  taking  six  lialfpeiue  ;  there  is  no  me- 
dium between  five  and  six.  But  let  us  take  a  line,  however  short 
it  may  be,  and  we  shall  find  that  we  can  divide  it  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  ways,  and  that  there  are  no  two  such  points  to  be 
taken  that  we  cannot  p.-rform  an  act  of  division  between 
them.  The  same  may  be  Siiid  of  superficies  and  solids.  While 
we  Ciill  a  small  portion  of  extension  unity,  of  course  we  treat 
quantity  continuous  in  the  same  manner  as  quantity  discrete. 
Thus,  if  we  consider  the  foot  as  twelve  inches,  and  do  not  allow 
oiirselTcs  to  divide  any  one  inch,  of  course  our  division  will  be 
finite.  But  then  the  inch  itself  is  a  continuous  quantity,  and 
to  Siiy  that  a  foot  is  made  up  of  twelve  inches,  is  no  more  th.in 
to  Siiy  that  a  number  of  continuous  quantities  will  make  a  large 
one.  When,  however,  we  talk  of  infinite  division,  we  me.-in 
that  in  dividing  an  extension,  we  sh.aU  never  ceme  to  a  quantity 
that  is  merely  discrete  and  not  continuous.  Every  part  of  a 
superficies  is  a  superficies,  and  consequently  divisible,  as  we 
talked  about  in  our  dialogues  on  the  "  One,"  and  I  merely  re- 
vive the  subject  ius  necessary  to  our  consideration  of  "  motion." 
Geometricians  consider  a  point  to  be  without  magnitude, 
that  is,  having  no  quantity  at  all ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
as.sert  that  a  point  in  motion  will  produce  a  line,  i.  e.,  a  quan- 
tity. Xow,  the  quantity  of  a  point  being  =  0,  it  follows,  that 
by  a  mere  addition  0  +  0  +  0,  nothing  can  be  produced  but 
0,  hence  something  must  be  communicated  by  motion  more 
than  by  mere  addition.  This  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  our 
consideration  of  the  production  of  time  and  space  by  the 
imaging-power. 


SPECIMEN  OF  YANKEE  CHRISTIANITY. 

But  Horace,  Sir,  was  delicate,  was  nice  ; 

Bubo  observes,  he  lashed  no  sort  of  vice  : 

Horace  would  say,  see,  Billy  served  the  crown  ; 

Blunt  could  do  business — Higgins  knew  the  town. 

In  Sappho,  touch  the  failings  of  her  sex  ; 

In  Reverend  Bishops,  note  some  small  neglects  ; 

And  own  the  Spaniard  did  a  waggish  thing. 

Who  cropped  our  ears,  and  sent  them  to  the  King. 

Some  of  our  tender-hearted  friends  have  got  a  notion  tliat  a 
Christian  spirit  is  a  soft,  delicate,  inoffensive  spirit,  and  advise 
us,  and  all  who  seek  the  good  of  mankind,  to  cultivate  this 
spirit  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom.  Catholics  are  not  to  be 
abused,  Protestants  not.  Infidels  not ;  and  men  arc  not  to  be 
called  hypocrites.  If  .lesus  Christ  were  alive,  they  would,  no 
doubt,  administer  the  same  pious  admonition  to  him  ;  and  when 
he  exclaimed  "  Scribes  and  Pharasees,  h^-pocrites,  generation  of 
vipers,"  &c.,  would  probably  gently  whisper  in  his  ear,  that  it 
were  vain  for  him  to  expect  his  gospel  to  succeed  until  he  aban- 
doned the  use  of  such  terms,  which  betrayed  anything  but  a 
Christian  spirit.  We  certainly  think  that  a  lavish  use  of  such 
language  is  very  feeble  and  ineflicient,  and  have  so  far  adhered 
to  this  maxim,  that  we  do  not  remember  a  single  occasion  on 
which  we  have  applied  the  names,  hypocrite,  liar,  scoundrel, 
villfiin,  or  any  other  abusive  term,  to  an  individual  or  class. 
Our  indignation  must  be  roused  to  a  most  towering  height 
when  we  suffer  the  appellation  to  iippear  in  type,  although,  now 
and  then  it  may,  perhaps  once  in  three  months,  escape  from 
our  lips ;  but,  there  are  publications  in  London  of  pious  pre- 
tensions, and  repute,  who  lavish  such  epithets  with  tlie  utmost 
profusion  ;  set  themselves  up  as  judges  of  individual  character, 
and,  as  if  they  had  a  commission  from  heaven  as  God's  vicege- 
rents and  assessors,  open  the  gates  of  heaven  and  hell  to  whom- 
soever they  esteem  best  qualified  for  admission,  and  push  them 
in  nolens  volens  by  their  own  special  authority.  Such  publica- 
tions are  esteemed  more  Christian  than  ours.  Why,  reader  ? 
Because  they  occasionall.y  give  vent  to  such  beautiful  exclama- 
tions as  these,  "  Blessed  .Jesus,  how  precious  is  thy  blood  !  how 
rich  the  consolations  of  thy  gi'ace  !  oh,  my  redeemer,  thou  pos- 
sessor of  my  heart,  how  shall  I  express  the  debt  of  gratitude 
that  I  owe  to  that  unsearchable  love,  which  has  bought  me,  and 
saved  me  from  everlasting  wrath  b}'  the  sufferings  of  the  heir  of 
the  eternal  God  !'"     In  the  following  page  or  column,  perhaps, 


you  see  individuals  vilified  and  misrepresented,  accused  of  being 
actuated  by  imchristian  feelings  (formerly  devils,  but  Christi- 
anity is  changing),  and  distinguished  by  the  appropriate  names 
which  are  employed  vulgarly  as  appellatives  to  the  false  profes- 
sion of  religion.  Such  writers  and  characters  have  a  special  au- 
thority to  abuse,  becauue  they  make  atonement,  and  show  their 
commission,  by  the  melodious  song  and  puritanic  phraseology 
of  the  evangelical  profession.  We,  of  course,  not  using  such 
language,  are  not  permitted  to  vilify  ;  nay,  even  a  harsh  word, 
frequently  employed  even  in  the  pulpit,  and  by  all  religious  and 
controversial  writers,  sounds  doubly  fierce  in  a  page  of  the  Shep- 
herd, on  account  of  that  deficiency  in  the  unction  of  cant,  to 
which   we  have  alluded. 

This  is  a  longer  introduction  to  our  article  on  American  sla- 
very than  we  intended  ;  but  as  we  do  not  intend  to  abuse  the 
slave  holders,  we  thought  it  right  to  give  our  readers  a  hint,  that 
there  is  no  occiision  for  us  to  abuse  them,  as  they  have  taken 
th.tt  office  from  us,  and  amply  abused  themselves,  .is  the  follow- 
ing extracts,  taken  chiefly  from  the  Reports  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  and  "  Cox's  Slavery  in  America,"  will  sa- 
tisfactorily demonstrate  : — 

"  In  South  Carolina,  if  a  free  negro  '  entertains'  a  nmaway 
slave,  he  forfeits  ten  pounds,  and  if  unable  to  p.ny  the  fine, 
which  must  be  the  case  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred,  he  is 
to  be  sold  as  a  slave  for  life.  In  1827  a  free  woman  and  her 
three  children  were  thus  sold,  for  harbouring  two  slave  children, 

"  In  Mississippi  every  negra  or  mulatto,  not  being  able  to 
prove  himself  free,  may  be  sold  as  a  slave.  Should  the  certifi- 
cate of  his  manumission,  or  the  evidence  of  his  parent's  free- 
dom, be  lost  or  stolen,  he  is  reduced  to  hopeless  bondage.  This 
provision  extends  to  most  of  the  Slave  States,  and  is  in  full 
operation  in  the  district  of  Columbia. 

'•  In  South  Carolina,  any  assembly  of  free  negroes,  even  in 
the  presence  of  white  persons,  '  in  a  confined  or  secret  place, 
for  the  purpose  of  mental  instruction,^  is  an  unlawful  assem- 
bl3',  and  may  be  dispersed  by  a  magistrate,  who  is  authorized 
to  inflict  twenty  lashes  on  each  free  negro  attending  the 
meeting. 

'•  In  the  city  of  Savannah,  any  person  who  teaches  a  free 
negro  to  read  or  write  incui-s  a  penalty  of  thirty  dollars.  Of 
course  a  father  may  not  instruct  his  own  children. 

"  In  Maryland,  a  .Justice  of  the  Peace  may  order  a  free 
negro's  ears  to  be  cut  off  for  striking  a  tvhite  man.  In  Ken- 
tucky, for  the  same  offence,  he  is  to  receive  thirty  lashes, 
'  well  laid  on.'  The  law  of  Louisiana  declares  '  free  people  of 
colour  ought  never  to  insult  or  strike  tnhite  people,  nor  pre- 
sume to  conceive  themselves  equal  to  the  whites;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  ought  to  yield  to  them  on  every  occasion,  and 
never  speak  or  answer  them  but  with  respect,  under  the  penalty 
ot  imprisonment  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.' 

"  The  corporation  of  Georgetown,  in  the  district  of  Colum- 
bia, passed  an  ordinance,  making  it  penal  for  any  free  negro- 
to  receive  from  the  post-office,  have  in  his  possession,  or  cir- 
culate any  publication  or  ■writing  whatsoever  of  a  seditious 
character. 

"  In  North  Carolina,  the  law  prohibits  a  free  coloured  manf, 
whatever  may  be  his  attainments  or  ecclesiastical  authority,  to 
preach  the  Gospel ! 

"  In  Georgia,  a  white  man  is  liable  to  a  fine  oi  five  hundred 
dollars,  for  teaching  a  free  negro  to  read  or  write.  If  one 
free  negro  teach  another,  he  is  to  be  fined  and  whipped  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court !  Should  a  free  negro  presume  to 
preach  to,  or  exhort,  his  companions,  he  may  be  seized  without 
warrant,  and  whipped  thirty-nine  lashes,  and  the  same  number 
of  lashes  may  be  applied  to  each  one  of  his  congregation. 

"  In  Virginia,  should  free  negroes  or  their  children  assemble 
at  a  school  to  learn  reading  and  writing,  any  Justice  of  the 
Peace  may  dismiss  the  school  with  twenty  stripes  on  the  back 
of  each  pupil. 

'•  In  some  States,  free  negroes  may  not  assemble  together 
for  any  purpose,  to  a  greater  number  than  seven.  In  North 
Carolina,  free  negroes  may  not  trade,  buy,  or  sell,  out  of  the 
cities  or  towns  in  which  they  reside,  under  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiting their  goods,  and  receiving  in  lieu  thereof  thirty-nine 
lashes. 
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"  The  laws  of  Ohio  against  the  free  blacks  are  peculiarly 
detestable,  because  not  originating  from  the  fears  and  pre- 
judices of  slave-holders.  Not  onlj'  are  the  blacks  excluded  in 
that  State  from  the  benefit  of  public  schools,  but  with  a  refine- 
ment of  cruelty  unparalleled,  they  are  doomed  to  idleness 
and  poverty,  by  a  law  which  renders  a  white  man,  who  enri- 
ploys  a  coloured  one  to  labour  for  him  one  hour,  liable  for  his 
support  throuah  life  ! 

•'  By  a  late  law  of  Maryland,  a  free  negro  coming  into  the 
State,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  fifty  doUai-s  for  every  week  he  re- 
mains in  it.     If  he  cannot  pay  the  fine  he  is  sold. 

"  In  Louisiana,  the  penalty  for  instructing  a  free  black  in 
a  Sunday  Sclwol,  is,  for  the  first  offence,  five  hundred  dollars  ; 
for  the  second  ofience,  death  ! 

"  Such,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  the  sitiiation  of  three 
hundred  thousand  of  our  fellow-citizens  •,  and  the  only  com- 
fort, the  only  consolation,  the  only  mitigation  of  their  sufier- 
ings,  which  a  Society,  said  to  )ye  "  full  of  benevolence  and  the 
hallowed  impulses  of  Heaven's  own  mercy,"  proposes,  or  even 
wishes  for  them,  Ls  their  transportation  to  Africa  ! 

♦•■  Is  this  a  harsh  assertion  ^  Let  us  attend  to  the  proofs  that 
THB  Society  discourages  all  attempts  to    improve   the 

CONDITION    OF    THE    FREE    BLACKS. 

"  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  managers  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  ofliicially  declare,  that,  in  their  opinion, 
no  human  power  can  remove  the  causes  which  prevent  the 
improvement  and  elevation  of  the  free  negroes  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  in  this  country  ;  and  that  the  New  York 
Society,  in  jiddressing  the  Legislature,  express  their  desire, 
that  the  provisions  in  the  constitution  and  statute  book  of  that 
State  relative  to  the  blacks,  may  "  slartd  in  all  their  rigour." 
The  provision  in  th«  constitution  here  alluded  to,  is  that  re- 
cent one,  which  virtually  deprived  the  blacks  of  the  right  of 
tuflFrage  which  the  fathers  of  the  Revolution  bad  given  them, 
by  requiring  a  freehold  qualification.  In  the  Convention  by 
which  the  new  constitution  was  formed,  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  and  able  lawyers,  including  Rufus  King  and 
Chancellor  Kent,  had  protested  against  this  proscription  ae  un- 
just and  anti-republican ;  but  the  Colonisation  Society  are  free 
from  scruples  of  this  soit  in  relation  to  men  with  black  skins, 
and  they  declare  to  the  Legislature,  without  whose  consent  this 
provision  in  the  conatitutionlcaanot  be  changed,  that  they  wish  it 
to  stand  in  all  its  rigour.  But  not  contented  with  giving  their 
sanction  to  past  acts  of  injustice,  the  Society  use  their  influence 
with  the  Legislature  to  prevent  its  benevolent  operation  in  fu- 
ture. Their  Memorial  proceeds : — "  Persuaded  that  their  con- 
dition here  is  not  susceptible  of  a  radical  and  permanent  im- 
provement, we  wmtld  deprecate  any  legislation  that  should 
encourage  the  vain  and  injurious  hope  of  it." 

"  The  Connecticut  Coloiiixation  Society,  in  their  address 
already  quoted,  denies  that  even  "  religion  itself''  can  subdue 
the  prejudices  existing  against  these  people.  The  same  address 
authoritatively  decides,  that  the  free  blacks  "  constitute  a 
class  by  themselves,  a  class  out  of  which  no  individual  can  be 
elevated." 

"  The  Kentucky  State  Colonization  Society,  in  their  official 
address,  say,  "  It  is  against  this  increase  of  coloured  persons, 
who  take  but  a  nominal  freedom,  and  cannot  tise  from  their 
degraded  condition,  that  this  Society  attempts  to  provide." 
Af.  Rep.  VI,  82. 

"  '  Tlie  people  of  colour  must  in  this  country  remain  for 
ages,  probably  for  ever,  a  separate  and  distinct  caste,  weighed 
dowB  by  causes  powerful,  universal,  invincible,  which  neither 
legislation  nor  CHRI•^TIANITY  can  remove." ' — Af.  Rep.,  Edit, 
Art,  VIL  1.96. 

"  '  We  have  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  restore  them  (the 
free  negroes)  either  to  self-respect  or  to  the  respect  of  others. 
It  is  not  our  fault  that  we  have  failed.  It  is  not  theirs.  It 
has  resulted  from  a  cause  over  which  neither  we  nor  they  can 
have  control."  ' — Speech  of  Rev.  Dr.  Nott  before  New  York 
Ctd.  Soc. 

We  say  that  it  is  needless  to  abuse  the  perpetrators  of  such 
wickednees, — men  who  enact  severe  laws  against  the  improre- 
ment  of  the  black  population,  and  then  revile  them  as  the  very 
outcasts  of  humanity,  irredeemable  even  byChrist  himself.  They 


abuse  themselves  more  effectually  then  we  can.  The  last  quo- 
tation is  from  the  speech  of  a  celebrated  American  clergyman  ! 
And,  moreover,  the  Colonization  Society  is  established  upon 
such  inoffensive  principles,  that,  in  1834,  when  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Breckenridge,  in  a  speech,  insisted  on  the  sinfulness  of  slavery, 
a  lay  member  who  was  present, complained  of  Mr.B'.s  unconsti- 
tutional conduct,  and  said  he  was  strongly  tempted  to  call  him 
to  order  !     How  vevv  Christian  is  all  this  meekness  of  wisdom ! 


CHARLES  FOURIER'S  THEORY  OF  SOCIETY. 

Bi/  Abel  Transon,  late  Pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and 

Engineer  of  Mines. 

(Continued  from  page  133.) 

Thus  in  the  theory  of  M.  Fourier,  the  well-being  of  the 
people  is  not  only  the  result,  but  the  first  condition,  of  associa- 
tion. It  cannot  associate  men,  but  by  procuring  them  riches 
and  happiness. 

One  word  more  on  the  employment  of  the  series.  M.  Fou- 
rier frequently  insists  upon  this,  that  the  process  of  association 
has  in  it  nothing  arbitrary.  It  is  the  alliance  of  humanity 
with  Nature ;  since  in  Nature  all  beings  of  one  kind  are  ar- 
ranged in  series,  graduated  and  contrasted.  The  musical  gamut 
presents  a  scale  of  sounds  so  disposed,  that  there  is  a  discord 
between  sounds  that  are  proximate  to  each  other,  but  concord 
between  those  placed  at  ceitain  intervals.  The  analysis  of 
light,  also,  presents  a  scale  of  graduated  shades.  In  fine,  the 
classification  by  series  of  genus,  species,  and  varieties,  is  the 
uniform  method  of  Naturalists.  Indeed,  the  scientific  world 
vpants  a  standard  for  this  classification,  this  formation  of  series. 
Thus,  for  example,  a  celebrated  physician  has  given  a  remark- 
able classification  of  the  elementary  bodies  of  chemistry,  but 
this  classificatiou  does  not  correspond  in  strict  analogy  with 
other  natural  classifications. 

M.  Fourier  regards  universal  analogy  as  the  abeolu'te  stan- 
dard; but,  according  to  him,  the  first  movement  to  study  is  the 
social  movement.  As  soon,  in  fact,  as  humanity  is  organised 
according  to  providential  views,*  as  soon  as  it  has  oUered  into 
harmony,  the  mechanism  of  human  association  will  become  a 
faithful  mirror  of  vmiversal  mechanism  The  theory  of  asso- 
ciation, considered  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  is  then  the 
supreme  science,  opening  the  way  to  all  other  sciences.  Whea 
we  thoroughly  understand  the  combinations  of  all  the  elemen- 
tary groups  of  human  association,  their  harmonies,  their 
numbers,  we  will  th«n  be  able  also  to  explain  combinations, 
harmonies,  and  numbers,  in  every  kind  of  phenomena.  Then 
science,  as  ^vell  a-s  industry,  will  have  lost  its  repugnant  charac- 
ter. It  will  be  full  of  charms  and  attractions  for  persons  who, 
in  the  present  state,  appear  to  have  the  least  appetite  for  it, 
(such  as  women  and  children),  because  they  will  see  in  all  the 
productions  of  Nature  symbolical  images  of  life,  and  of  all 
human  passions.  Then,  in  fine,  will  be  raised  that  majestic 
edifice  of  science,  that  organic  encyclopedia,  for  which  the 
famous  motto,  "  tantum  series  juncturaque  pollet"'j-  will  not 
be  a  bitter  derision. 

It  is  thus  that  M.  Fourier  views  the  8<.-ientific  question.  The 
title  of  his  first  publication  (1808)  sufficiently  indicates  the 
height  of  his  pretensions  in  this  respect.  When  he  announces 
the  theory  of  the  social  movement,  he  announces  also  the 
theory  of  otiier  movements  (such  as  the  material,  or  plartetary^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  distribution  of  satellites,  the  order  and  num- 
ber of  planets,  &c.,  the  organic,  or  the  law  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  organs  to  vegetables  and  animals ;  the  instinctual,  or 
the  law  of  the  distribution  of  instincts  and  passiona)  The 
work  of  1822  gives,  upon  all  these  subjects,  brilliant  informa- 
tion. Unfortunately,  M.  Fourier,  not  having  made  ksown  his 
rules  of  analogy,  the  value  of  his  conclusions  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated. That  which  appears  at  least  well  established,  and  be- 
yond a  doubt,  is  the  truth  of  what  I  have  just  said,  that  with 

*  According  to  the  final  design  of  ProvidMtce— ProcisMfo 
for  all. 

+  A  motto  taken  from  Horace,  meaning,  "  Combination  aad 
union  only  can  prevail." 
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him  the  social  process,  the  employmsnt  of  series,  has  nothing 
arbitrary.  It  is  not  a  simple  production  of  the  imagin;ition — 
it  is  a  genuine  discovery. 


I  have  endeavoured  in  this  first  article  to  f?ive  an  outline  of 
the  social  science  of  M.  Fourier.  In  the  following  I  will  ad- 
dress myself  to  its  principal  applications.  Permit  me,  in  the 
meanwhile,  to  add  some  useful  reflections  upon  that  which 
precedes. 

The  principal  work  of  M.  Fourier  (tlie  Treatise  of  Domestic 
Agricultural  Association)  is  arranged  after  a  method  altogether 
unusual ;  since  this  method  is  itself  an  application  of  the  dis- 
covery, an  example  of  arrangement  by  scries.  This  circam- 
atance,  added  to  the  abundance  and  variety,  truly  marvellous, 
of  its  practical  details,  renders  the  study  of  it  rather  difficult  ; 
and,  in  a  first  reading,  causes  one  to  lose  sight  of  the  chain  of 
ideas,  and  the  unity  of  system.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
when  once  we  have  made  a  serious  examination  of  this  theory 
not  to  recognize  an  order  strictly  logical. 

Since,  in  every  investigation,  it  is  admitted  as  a  principle 
that  we  ought  to  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  compound,  is 
it  not  evident,  that  after  having  proclaimed  impassioned  attrac- 
tion as  the  permanent  revelation  of  social  and  individual 
destiny,  after  having  completely  renewed  the  basis  of  mo- 
rality, politics,  and  religion,  the  first  thing  to  do  in  the  science, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  association  of  men,  is  to  unveil  the 
nature  of  the  individual,  to  analyse  his  passions,  and,  above 
all,  to  determine,  with  care,  the  relationship  which  ought  to 
subsist  between  them,  lest,  in  the  free  scope  which  will  be 
afforded  them,  those  which  particularly  characterize  humanity, 
be  not  subdued  by  those  which  are  common  to  animality  7 

After  this  first  step,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  study  the 
properties  and  laws  of  formation,  of  the  first  elements  of  smo- 
ciation,  that  is  to  say,  of  groups  which  tend  to  form  animic 
passions,  then  to  learn  to  combine,  to  classify,  these  first  ele- 
ments, to  form  the  series  or  elements  of  the  second  order  ? 

And,  as  a  series  embraces  all  the  labours  or  pleasures  of  one 
kind  ;  as  by  the  nature  of  its  formation,  above  all,  by  labour 
in  short  sittings,  it  is  susceptible  of  co-operation  (engrenage) 
with  every  other  series  ;  we  have  here  the  integral  element,  by 
means  of  which  we  may  form  the  first  degree  of  association,  the 
domestic  association,  the  social  household,  or,  to  employ  ano- 
ther expression  of  M.  Fourier,  the  "  Phalange^* 

And,  when  all  the  conditions  of  the  formation  of  tlie  social 
household  have  been  established,  when  we  have  determined  the 
number  of  individuals  of  whic'i  it  must  be  composed,  the  sur- 
face of  land  which  it  ought  to  occupy,  the  form  of  its  habita- 
tion, and  all  the  mechanism  of  its  functions  of  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  consumption,  we  will  pass  to  the  association 
of  sonal  households,  or  communities  of  the  sam:  district,  and 
then  rise  progressively  to  the  most  compound  political  associa- 
tion, the  unique  organization  of  the  whole  globe. 

Such  is  the  method  that  ^I.  Fourier  has  followed.  It  is 
assuredly  the  most  na-tural,  and  the  only  one  which  can  con- 
duct to  truth.  We  feel  that  this  method  leaves  nothing  arbi- 
trary in  the  disposal  of  power,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  social 
hierarchy,  since  every  sphere  of  association  ivill  be  overruled 
by  tie  necessity  of  including  all  the  spheres  of  an  inferior  de- 
gree. If,  on  the  contrary,  we  would,  in  the  first  place,  and  a 
frriori,  define  the  nature,  the  forms,  the  limits  of  power,  and 
all  the  laws  of  political  association,  to  descend  afterwards  suc- 
cessively through  all  the  degrees  of  the  social  scale,  even  to 
domestic  association,  and  the  individual,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble, that  in  place  of  a  doctrine  of  association,  we  would  build 
up  a  doctrine  of  despotism  and  oppression — {e.vploitation). 

Domestic  association  (or  the  household)  and  general  political 
association — such  are  the  two  extreme  terms  which  this  great  pro- 
blem of  human  association  presents — the  so'ution  of  which  was 
a  work  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  century.  With  which  of  the 
two  terms  must  we  approach  this  problem  ?  It  seems  as  if 
simple  logic  and  all  analogy  pointed  out  the  domestic  associa- 
iien  as  the  true  point  of  departure.  However,  all  those  who,  in 
these  latter  times,  have  proposed  any  new  social  system,  appear 

*  Phalanx,  or  community. 


to  have  followed  the  contrary  metliod.*  Even  those  who  have 
perceived  and  proclaimed  the  emptiness  and  feebleness  of  politi- 
cal theories  proposed  for  half  a  century,  those  who  acknow- 
ledge for  example  the  necessity  of  substituting  doctrines  of 
order  and  hannony  for  doctrines  of  antagonism,  have  not  aban- 
doned the  method  of  writers  who  preceded  them.  They  confine 
themselves  always  to  social  superstructures,  instead  of  consider- 
ing thfe  base  of  the  edifice.  All,  or  almost  all,  are  more  occupied 
with  the  constitutions  to  be  given  to  empires,  than  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  present  domestic  system,  the  isolation  of 
families,  and  the  dissociation  of  industry,  ought  to  continue. 

Without  doubt  this  prepossession  of  the  best  minds  is  ex- 
plained by  the  politic;d  agitations  in  which  we  live. 

We  must  confess,  also,  that  in  commencing,  like  M.  Fourier, 
with  the  household,  we  find,  at  the  beginning,  questions  of  a  cha- 
racter, which  appear  triual  to  many  ;  but  those  who  are  aware 
that  the  first  wants  of  the  people  are  better  clothing,  food,  and 
lodging,  will  not  forget  that  the  highest  faculty  of  genius,  is  to 
pass  with  facility  from  the  greatest  generalites  to  the  most 
minute  details. 


*  We  miut  except  Owen,  in  England,  who  has  the  merit  of 
having  first  attempted  the  practical  realization  of  association,  by 
the  formation  of  co-operative  societies.  But  he  had  no  tieu-  social 
theory.—  [The  above  note  and  italics  are  A.  T.,  the  author's 
own. — Ed.] 

Erratum. — For    '•  determent,"   in  page    132,   middle  of 
second  column,  read  "  detriment." 


BARON  DU  POTET'S  LECTURES. 

In  justice  to  the  Baron  Du  Potet,  and  the  subject  of  Animal 
Magnetism,  we  must  add  our  own  little  testimony  to  that  of 
others  who  have  witnessed  the  operation  and  its  interesting 
effects.  The  lectures  are  merely  a  compilation  of  facts  and 
opinions,  with  which  we  have  long  been  familiar.  We  ex- 
pected nothing  new,  for  nothing  new  can  easily  be  adduced  ; 
and  as  that  which  is  old  and  familiar  to  us,  is  still  doubted  or 
discredited  by  many  loud  pretenders  to  science,  we  consider  it 
as  of  more  importance  to  establish  old  facts  than  to  bring  for- 
ward novelties,  which  are  sure  to  be  treated  with  ridicule  by 
those  whose  curiosity  they  stimulate. 

After  the  lecture,  the  Baron  magnetised  tliree  patients,  a 
yaung  mjm  in  good  health,  who  volunteered  himself  as  a  sub- 
ject for  experiment,  and  two  young  women,  who  were  in  an  un- 
healthy condition  of  body.     The  Baron  magnetized  them  all 
at  once.     The  ladies  were  speedily  put  to  sleep,  and  the  young 
man  finally  nodded  his  head,  and  seemed  in  a  state  of  entire 
forgetfiilness.     The  females,  however,  alone  gave  undeniable 
proofs  of  being  asleep.     We  were  invited  to  put  them  to  the 
test.     We  and  some   other  gentlemen   accordingly  roise   and 
examined  the  eyes  of  the  patients.    One  of  the  ladies  kept  her 
eyes  wid«  open ;  but  they  were  evidently  not  waking  eye*— 
they  were  motionless ;    moreover,   the   eyelids  never  moved. 
For  fully  more  than  half  an  hour  the  eyelids  remained  im- 
movable, not  even  a  single  wink  was  indulged  in,  to  mois- 
ten the  surface  of  the  eye.     We    watched  for  motion  till 
our  own  eyes  were  sore  with  the  exertion,  but  we  might  as  well 
have  looked  for  animation  in   a  carved   or  painted  image  of 
Madonna.    This,  we  are  certain,  is  more  than  any  human  effort 
could  imitate.     The  Baron  then  showed  us  the  influence  of  his 
manipulations ;  first,  by  agitating  his  patients  at  the  distance  o 
several  paces,  and  then  speedily  restoring  their  tranquillity  b 
a  few  gentle  passes.     The  sobs  and  throes  of  one  of  the  patients 
were  sometimes  very  vehement,  but  not  repulsive  to  the  feel- 
ings ;  those  of  the  other  were  of  a  less  sudden  and  con^Tilsive 
nature,  and  indicated  no  symptom  of  internal  uneasinesa,  bu 
merely  a  heaving,  which  the  magnetizer  created  or  suppresae 
at  will,  without  ever  touching  the  patient.     We  opened  tiie 
eyelids  of  the  girl  whose  eyes  were  closed.     The  eyes  siar«d 
and  the  pupil  was  about  double  its  ordinary  size.     This  we 
attributed  to  the  shutting  of  the  eyelid,  and  the  darkness  occa- 
sioned by  it ;  but  the  same  effect  was  perceptible  in  the  eyeso 
the  other  patient,  which  were  incessantly   exposed  to  light 
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The  eyes  having  closed,  the  patient  complained  that  some  one 
had  opened  her  eyes.  '•  What  impudence  !  what  right  has  he 
to  open  my  eyes  ?''  "  What  harm  does  it  do  to  you  ?  " — 
"  It  does  harm  to  my  eyes."  "  Do  you  think  you  are  any- 
better  for  the  Baron's  operations  ?  " — "  To  be  sure  I  am." 
"  Will  lie  cure  you  :-  "— "  Yes  !  "  "  When  ?"— "  A  month 
after  Christmas  I  shall  be  well."  "  When  will  you  have  ano- 
ther fit?"  (epileptic) — "  I  don't  know."  "  Try  if  you  can 
ascertain." — "  I  think  it  will  be  Wednesday  or  Thursday 
■week,  one  or  other  of  those  days  ;  but  why  do  you  talk  so  ? 
You  are  so  inquisitive.  Why  don't  yon  let  me  alone?  I 
don't  want  to  talk.'  "  Then  why  do  you  talk  ;  why  not  sit 
silent?" — •'  Because  you  talk  to  me,"  &c.  Such  is  a  specimen 
of  the  conversation  which  we  and  two  other  gentlemen  promis- 
cuously held  with  this  young  woman,  who  was  very  lively  and 
pert ;  and,  although  half  reproaching  us  the  while,  seemed 
very'  willing  to  prolong  the  conversation.  After  the  forcible 
opening  of  the  eyes,  however,  she  cried,  but  a  few  passes  of  the 
Baron's  hand  within  a  few  inches  of  her  person  restored  her 
composure.  _ 

This  is  all  that  we  ourselves  witnessed  at  one  lecture.  W  hat 
■we  heard  we  say  nothing  of;  but  we  did  not  perceive  in  the 
company  any  one  who  doubted  the  reality  of  the  magnetic 
influence.  Indeed,  we  consider  the  man  who  could  doubt,  who 
could  suspect  any  thing  like  collusion  or  imposture,  to  be  more 
knave  than  fool  -,  he  must  be  a  man  of  bad  heart,  who,  rather 
ihan  give  credence  to  a  singular  visible  phenomenon,  will  en- 
tertain suspicions  of  dishonesty  in  circumstances  where  no  hu- 
man power  could  act  a  deceitful  part,  and  where,  after  all, 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  attempting  an  impossibility.  Let 
any  of  our  readers  endeavour,  for  two  minutes,  to  keep  their 
eyelids  motionless,  with  open  eyes,  and  they  may  have  an  idea 
of  what  we  consider  a  practical  impossibility.  The  Baron  said 
he  could  keep  the  eyes  of  his  patient  in  that  state  for  hours, 
and  the  difficulty  he  found  in  awakening  her,  confirmed  the 
truth  of  his  words,  for,  after  the  company  had  begun  to  dis- 
perse, and  the  lady  was  moved  towards  the  window  for  cool 
air,  the  eyes  remained  fixed  as  before,  and  it  w.-us  not  till  after 
rep'eated  passes  and  blowing  with  his  mouth,  that  motion  was 
communicated  to  the  eyelids,  and  then  the  patient  awoke. 

We  have  given  a  plain  and  unvarnished  account,  because  we 
do  not  wish  to  decorate  a  subject  of  this  nature.  We  seek 
plain  facts  ourselves,  and  desire  to  give  nothing  more.  We  are 
mere  learners.  We  are  not  so  wise  as  to  prejudge,  or  refuse  to 
CO  and  see  and  determine  by  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  We 
do  not  regard  scepticism  as  philosophy,  but  as  one  of  the  ol> 
stacles  to  the  progress  of  truth,  and  agree  with  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  in  his  book  of  Errors,  that  incredulity  is  as  great  a 
source  of  error  among  the  learaed,  as  credulity  among  the 
vulgar  They  are  two  opposite  species  of  folly,  of  which  the 
■world  was,  and  still  is,  full.  The  phrenologists  sadly  complain 
of  the  neglect  of  their  facts.  Do  they  treat  other  facts  not  in- 
cluded in  their  philosophy  of  mind  with  that  respect  M-hich 
they  claim  for  their  ovm  ?  Perhaps,  when  they  do  j  ustice,  they 
will  receive  it.  Till  then  do  they  deserve  it  ?  Animal  Mag- 
netism is  a  branch  of  phrenology,  the  neurological  branch.  And 
its  facts  are  even  more  obvious  to  the  senses  than  those  of  the 
formation  of  brains  within  an  untransparent  skulL* 

rSince  writing  the  above,  we  have  attended  another  lecture, 
and  seen  the  girl,  Lucy  Clerk,  in  a  sta'^e  of  magnetic  sleep. 
She  is  a  mad,  frolicsome  creature,  and  would  play  some  pretty 
pr  inks  if  she  were  let  alone.  She  talks  and  laughs  immode- 
rately but  not  till  the  Baron  haa  opened  her  mouth,  and  mag- 
netii^ed  her  ears.  She  had  an  operation  performed  upon  her 
ntc'i  during  sleep,  by  a  surgeon,  who  also  pricked  her  with  a 
lancet  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  to  test  her  sensibility,  but  she 
exhibited  no  symptom  of  feeling.  We  did  not  see  these  ope- 
ration^ but  several  respectable  and  intelUgent  mdinduals,  who 
were  eye-witnesses,  and  with  whom  we  conversed  at  the  lecture, 
assured  us  of  her  total  insensibility.  We  gave  her  one  smart 
pinch  on  the  fore  finger,  but  it  was  as  immovable  as  the  finger 
of  a  corpse.  We  tried  the  same  pinch  on  a  stout  man  afterwards, 
who  winced  immediately,  and  declared  he  could  not  bear  it.] 

*  It  is  asserted  by  phrenologists  that  the  brain  gives  shape  to 


the  skull ;  but  we  would  ask,  does  the  marrow  give  its  shape  to 
the  bone?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  phrenology  has  many 
powerful  facts  to  uphold  it,  but  it  is  rather  too  bony. 

OLD  REFORMERS. 

Whisn  one  peruses  not  the  history  of  early  Protestant  times, 
but  the  writings  of  early  Reformers,  we  discover  almost  all  the 
I)olitical  doctrines  which  now  prevail  amongst  the  populace  of 
Europe,  insisted  upon  with  all  the  energy  of  religious  zeal,  and 
identified  with  Christianity  itself.  Popular  government  was 
once  a  favourite  topic,  even  with  the  clergy  themselves,  but  the 
fury  mth  which  party  spirit  manifested  itself,  was  mtt  with  a 
corresponding  fury  on  the  ojiposite  side,  and  the  buining  of 
heretics,  slitting  their  noses,  and  cropping  their  ears,  were  re- 
garded as  criminal  acts  by  the  sufferers  only,  who  longed  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  retaliating  in  kind.  Were  John  Knox 
alive  in  these  days,  he  would,  most  probably,  be  engaged  in 
writing  another  blast  of  the  trumpet  against  female  govern- 
ment, which  he  detested  as  unscriptural,  resolved  to  co-operate 
with  the  curse  of  paradise  in  prolonging  the  subjection  of 
woman  ;  but  John  would  also  boldly  engage  with  his  friend 
Buclianan  in  defending  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  for  which  these  two  worthies,  amid  some  huge 
paradoxes  of  doctrine,  fought  manfully.  An  old  writer  on 
the  vagaries  of  those  days,  whose  name  we  know  not,  nor 
yet  the  date  of  his  -works,  says  that  Buchanan  "  was  hired 
to  write  his  damned  and  rebellious  dialogue  concerning  the 
original  and  rights  of  the  Scotch  monarchy,  wherein  he  pas- 
sionately, and  with  force  of  eloquence,  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  people  may  give  the  crown  to  whom  they  please; 
that,  if  princes  do  not  excel  in  virtue  they  are  not  to  be  deemed 
kings,  but  should  want  the  benefit  of  a!l  human  society,  and  if 
thej'  walk  not  accordirjg  to  the  laws  made  by  (lie  people,  they 
are  enemies  to  God  and  man,  should  be  reckoned  among 
wolves  and  other  destructive  beasts,  deposed,  judged,  and  exe- 
cuted, as  other  malefactors."  This  the  writer  calls  a  diabolical 
dialogue.  He  also  calls  the  doctrine  of  popular  go\-ernment  a 
monkish  doctrine,  becau.se  the  monks  were  free,  and  might 
rise  te  the  papal  chair  itself,  which  was  open  for  all  aspirants. 
Yet,  though  the  germ  of  Universalism  seems  to  exist  in  these 
writers,  as  practical  men  they  were  as  tyrannical  as  their  op- 
ponents, and  they  never  suggested  any  possible  mode  of  ruling 
society  l)y  a  social  suftrage.  The  people  were  themselves  and 
their  party,  and  had  their  own  views  been  condemned  by 
the  majority,  they  would  have  changed  their  popular  prin- 
ciples immediately. 

We  believe  that  truth  may  long  flicker  theoretically  in  the 
Blind,  in  a  phantastic  or  ideal  character,  before  it  assume  a  posi- 
tive form.  When  it  has  acquired  a  positive  form,  it  is  practical, 
but  till  then  it  merely  vents  itself  in  popular  clamour.  It  is  for 
this  reason  we  think  our  present  public  can  never  enforce  any 
positive  practical,  and  final  good,  either  in  Church  or  State.  The 
people's  principles  are  not  positively  formed  ;  they  are  merely 
negative  in  their  character  as  reformers,  very  good  complainers 
and  detecters  of  evil,  but  most  bungling  architects  of  a  better 
order  of  external  condition.  In  this  respect,  they  may  be  said  to 
be  their  own  tyrants,  for  whenever  their  principles  of  Church 
and  State  politics  are  well  fixed  and  intelligible,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  their  success.  Nothing  is  better  calciUated  to  fix 
their  opinions  on  e^rte.nals  than  to  study  well  the  social 
systems. 
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WHAT  MIGHT  RELIGION  DO  FOR  MANKIND  ? 

The  seeds  are  sleeping  in  the  soil;  meanwhile 
The  tyrant  peoples  dungeons  Avith  his  prey  ; 
Pale  victims  on  the  guarded  scaffold  smile. 
Because  they  cannot  speak  ;  and,  day  by  day, 
The  moon  of  wasting  science  wanes  away 
Among  her  stars ;  and  in  that  darkness  vast 
The  sons  of  earth  to  their  foul  idols  pray. 
And  grey  priests  triumph  ;  and,  like  blight  or  blast, 
A  shade  of  selfish  care  o'er  human  looks  is  cast. 

This  is  the  winter  of  the  world ;  and  here 
"We  die,  even  as  the  winds  of  autumn  fade. 
Expiring  in  the  frore  and  foggy  air. 
Behold !  Spring  comes,  tho'  we  must  pass,  who  made 
The  promise  of  its  birth,  even  as  the  shade, 
Which  from  our  death,  as  from  a  mountain,  flings 
The  future,  a  broad  sun  rise  ;  thus  arrayed, 
As  with  the  plumes  of  over-shadowing  wings. 
From  its  dark  gulph  of  chains,  earth  like  an  eagle  springs. 

—Revolt  of  Islam, 

The  power  of  religion  is  very  great ;  would  it  were  only  pro- 
perly directed !  It  raises  a  tribute  of  half  a  million  per 
annum,  merely  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  distribute  tracts  and 
Bibles  amongst  the  heathen.  It  could  do  the  same  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  poor,  if  the  ministers  of  religion  were  so  dis- 
posed. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  the  tendency  of  preaching  to  spend 
money  in  an  unproductive  manner.  The  ministers  and  the 
printers  receive  all  the  money,  and  the  people  only  receive  the 
words  and  the  paper. 

We  do  not  want  a  will  in  the  people ;  we  want  only  a  direct- 
ing power  in  their  leaders.  The  people  are  under  bad  manage- 
ment ;  and  just  because  all  who  have  made  any  profession  of 
j-eligion  have  adopted  the  same  unsocial  policy,  it  seems  now 
settled  down  into  a  vulgar  fact,  that  religion  is  altogether  spiri- 
tual, and  that  the  teacher  of  religion  must  not  employ  any 
other  means  but  the  pure  word.  People,  therefore,  who  acquire 
a  little  sense,  and  begin  to  think  for  themselves,  make  a  laugh- 
ing-stock of  the  priesthood,  and  regard  it  only  as  a  discipline 
for  children  and  we.ak-minded  individuals,  who  are  incapable  of 
asserting  their  mental  independence.  Witli  such  views,  many 
men  of  little  religious  feeling  encourage  religious  missions  to 
the  very  ignorant,  although  they  would  treat  with  sovereign 
contempt  the  proffered  advice  of  a  missionary  to  themselves  or 
their  families. 

Man  J',  however,  are  already  beginning  to  think  that  external 
circumstances  are  of  more  avail,  in  a  moral  sense,  than  the 
moralists  have  hitherto  preached.  Several  noblemen  have 
already  tried,  and  now  powerfully  recommend,  the  land  allot- 
ment system,  as  a  remedy  for  moral  depravity.  According  to 
the  reports  of  the  British  Association,  Lord  Sandon  and  Lord 
Nugent  are  both  at  present  making  the  experiment  with  suc- 
cess ;  and  Lord  Headley,  many  years  ago,  succeeded  in  civi- 


lizing a  race  of  barbarians  in  Glenbegh,  county  of  Kerry, 
Ireland,  who  have  reclaimed  upwards  of  two  tliousand  acres  of 
land,  and  raised  a  surplus  of  food,  with  which,  in  times  of 
scarcitj^  they  can  assist  their  needy  countrymen. 

Such  plans,  however,  we  do  not  approve  of.  We  think  them 
exceedingly  defective.  What  a  waste  of  labour  it  is  to  employ 
a  single  individual,  in  an  isolated  condition,  upon  a  few  acres 
of  land,  without  capital,  \vithout  instruments,  with  nothing  but 
a  rude  spade,  a  pair  of  brawny  arms,  and  an  inexperienced 
head,  when  agricultural  science  is  already  advanced  to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection,  that,  by  means  of  the  accumulated  expe- 
rience of  ages,  the  soil  is  improved,  the  crops  doubled  and 
trebled,  and  the  labour  of  cultivation  almost  proportionably 
curtailed  !  What  is  the  use  of  experience  to  the  individual, 
if  the  experience  of  the  species  is  thus  to  bo  thrown  away,  and 
men  are  to  be  sent  back,  like  savages,  to  the  mere  guiilaiice  of 
instinct  and  brute  labour  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  'f 

What  a  vast  diiference  would  it  make  in  an  estate  like  Lord 
Headley 's,  consisting  of  several  thousand  acres,  sufficient  to 
fonn  one  of  Fourier's  or  Owen's  phalansteres,  to  concentrate 
the  labours  of  four  or  five  hundred  men,  and  divide  the  produce 
according  to  the  merits  of  each  individual  in  the  various  de- 
partments  of  his   employment  ?      One   hundred  men   might 
easily  cultivate  the  whole,  which  is  now  laboured  and  bungled 
by  four  hundred.     Each  of  these  might  have  tlie  use  of  half  a 
dozen  comfortable  well-furnished  apartments   for  his  family, 
who  now  live  stowed  and  huddled  up  in  a  smoky  and  dirty 
cabin.     Moreover,  they  might,  \vithin  their  own  family  circle, 
provide  every  species  of  domestic  convenience ;    they  might 
work  as  cai-penters,  smiths,  potters,  tailors,  shoemakers  ;  their 
wives  and  children  might  be  employed  as  cooks  and  liousekeep- 
ers,   with  every  comfort   of  domestic  life,  and  abiuulance  of 
leisure  time  to   spare   for  social  intercourse.      The  landlord 
might  receive  his  present  rent,  the  labourer  more  tlian  his  pre- 
sent reward,  and  a  surplus  of  production,  cither  in  agriciiltiu-e 
or  the  arts,  be  left  to  exchange  for  tlie  productions  of  other 
parts  of  the  country.     All  this  might  be  done  without  religion  ; 
but  if  the  spirit  of  religion  did  exist  in  its  professed  stewards 
and  ministers,  it  would  have  been  done  long  ago,  and  been  now 
rapidly  spreading  over  the  country  with  success.     But  well  did 
Christ  foresee  the  spirit  of  his  ministers,  when  he  compared 
himself  to  a  nobleman  going  into  a  far  country,  promising  to 
return   again ;   but   after  having   been    long  absent,  the  ser- 
vants became  riotous  and  faithless,  and  did  eat  and  drink  with 
the  drunken,  thus  neglecting   the   interest  of   their  master's 
liousehold,  and  studying  merely  their  present  vicious  inclina- 
tions. 

Christ,  in  mystical  language,  informs  us  how  his  kingdom  on 
eartli  is  to  begin  by  calling  his  religion  tlie  gospel  of  glad  tid- 
ings to  the  poor,  and  excluding  the  rich.  We  always  consider 
tlie  mystic  sense  of  this  great  teacher  as  the  safest  guide  for  us 
to  follow  in  our  prospective  inquiries  into  the  future  destiny  of 
mankind.  And  here  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  tliat  it  is 
with  the  poor,  and  with  the  poor  alone,  that  such  a  social  re- 
generation as  the  one  above  hinted  at,  can  commence.  It  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  such  large  cities  as  London  and 
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Glasgo^v,  can  be  remodelled  in  one,  or  even  two  or  three  gene- 
rations. They  were  last  in  formation,  and  they  Avill  be  last  in 
regeneration.  It  is  the  same  wth  the  rich,  they  are  the  last 
formation  of  the  social  strata,  and  they  must  be  the  last  to  re- 
ceive the  spirit  that  reintegrates  the  social  condition. 

We  refer  the  reader  to  this  week's  portion  of  Fourier's  social 
system  for  a  clearer  outline  of  our  meaning.  The  phalanstere 
is  there  sufficiently  descriljed  to  be  intelligible,  and  in  it  the 
possibility  may  be  discerned  of  at  least  remodelling  all  our  vil- 
lages and  hamlets,  and  thus  saving  an  immense  loss  of  labour 
and  happiness  now  foolishly  thrown  away  by  the  stupid  system 
of  divided  industry. 

We  are  not  proposing  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  simul- 
taneously throughout  the  coimtr3',  nor  the  substitution  of  such 
domestic  establishments  for  the  streets  and  squares  of  our 
overg^o^^Tl  metropolis.  Let  the  rich  and  the  metropolitans 
pursue  their  present  career,  but  let  the  poor  have,  at  least,  an 
eligible  opportunity  of  benefiting  one  another,  by  uniting  their 
labour  after  the  manner  proposed.  Surely  there  is  nothing  rm- 
reasonable  in  this,  nothing  at  all  calculated  to  alarm  the 
wealth^',  who,  on  the  contrary,  would  reap  additional  security, 
and  an  increase  of  revenue.* 

But  where  is  such  a  system  to  stop,  would  it  not  fina'ly  en- 
croach upon  city  life,  and  effect  a  reformation  therein  ?  as- 
suredly it  would. 

Such  a  system  would  improve  the  morals  of  the  country  peo- 
ple by  association,  cleanliness,  and  variety  of  emplo^inent,  and 
the  effect  would  be  a  thorougli  cleansing  of  the  filth  of  the  ci- 
ties and  towns,  where  grow  the  seeds  of  every  species  of  crime 
which  disfigures  the  annals  of  our  criminal  courts.  Extemal 
filth  is  the  cause  of  internal  abomination,  and  vice  versa.  One 
half  of  this  huge  metropolis  is  a  moral  fistula.  The  ■^'ery  at- 
mosphere of  some  square  miles  of  it  is  fatal  to  virtue.  Send  even 
a  philanthropist  from  St.  James's  to  live  for  twelve  months  in 
some  infested  court  of  the  eastern  hamlets,  and  the  very  change 
of  condition  would  cause  a  revolution  in  his  moral  sentiments  ; 
it  would  rouse  his  passions,  irritate  his  temper,  make  him  more 
burdensome  to  himself,  and  more  intolerant  to  others.  It 
would  be  no  loss  to  the  community  if  one  half  of  London  were 
burned,  provided  it  were  resolved  that  the  new  buildings  be 
subjected  to  a  strict  Hygeian  discipline,  not  of  pills,  but  of  ge- 
neral and  regular  purification,  and  decided  cleanliness.  This  is 
a  subject  on  which  the  law  can  with  propriety  exercise  the  se- 
verity of  [luthority,  banishing  all  fi-om  the  city  with  unrelenting 
rigour  who  refused  to  conform  to  the  sanitary  regulations. 

In  this  great  emporium  of  filth  and  crime,  the  liberty  of  wal- 
lowing is  enjoyed  in  full  perfection.  You  may  walk  the  street 
in  any  sort  of  attire,  wth  a  skin  inch  thick  with  mud,  with 
clothes  barkened  with  filth,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  say  "  what 
dost  thou '-"  You  may  live  in  a  pig-stye,  if  it  seemeth  good  unto 
yoiu'  Hioral  and  ph.ysical  inclinations,  or  v'ou  may  take  bears 
into  your  parloui',  and  civilize  them  by  the  society  of  yourselves 
and  your  children.  It  is  perfectly  lair\-ful.  The  police  ivill  not 
inteifere ;  but  if  j'ou  are  foiuid  drunk  in  the  street,  yon  are 
fined  five  shillings,  or  imprisoned  for  a  day.     If  you  want  to 

*  111  recommending  this  mode  of  association,  encouraged 
and  supported  bj-  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  country',  we 
must  not  1)6  understood  as  giving  encouragement  to  small  ex- 
periments on  a  few  acres  of  land,  undertaken  by  a  few  zealous, 
but  poor  individuals,  which  must  necessarily  fail  for  want  of 
scope  and  means  for  attaining  the  full  stature  of  an  industrial 
establishment.  The  first  experiment  must  be  under  the  control 
of  men  of  capital,  and  of  scientific  skill ;  five  hundred  steady, 
sober,  and  robust  men,  might,  we  think,  if  intent  upon  such  an 
experiment,  easily  precure  the  soil  and  the  capital  from  some  of 
the  gi'eat  landed  proprietors,  hy  making  a  few  necessary  conces- 
sions indispensable  in  the  incipient  state  of  every  species  of  re- 
formation. With  such  patronage,  and  under  such  superintend- 
ence, success  is  probable,  and  one  successful  experiment  would 
in  rapid  succession  be  imitated  by  others.  With  feebler  aid 
than  this  it  would  be  a  forlorn  hope.  One  of  those  concessions, 
we  think,  must  be  reward  according  to  desert,  upon  Fourier's 
system.     Equality  is  not  a  fact. 


get  dnmk  in  a  legal  way,  go  to  your  pig-stye,  where  you  are 
absolute  master. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  destroying  cities.  But,  we  believe, 
there  is  a  limited  extent,  beyond  which  the  size  of  a  city  should 
not  go,  and  that  that  may  easily  be  made  a  matter  of  calcula- 
tion, detemiined  b}^  the  amomrt  of  territory  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion, with  the  quantity  of  produce,  and  number  of  niral  popula- 
tion. We  do  not  admire  Mr.  Owen's  system  of  uniform  and 
everlasting  parallelograms.  Mr.  Owen  adopts  this  system  upon 
economical  principles.  That  his  calculations  are  correct  we 
believe.  Thej-  conespond  with  Fourier's,  and  also  with  the 
calculations  in  Edmonds'  interesting  work  on  Practical  and 
Political  Economy.  But  economy,  or  mere  saving  of  labour, 
is  a  miserably  low  standard  of  value.  What  is  man,  that  his 
condition  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  greater  or  less  amount  of 
labour  required,  to  bring  a  cart-load  of  grain,  or  of  coals,  from 
one  place  to  another  .'  What,  although  the  expense  were  in- 
creased ten-fold,  if  by  that  ten-fold  expense,  a  higher  moral  end 
were  to  be  accomplished  ?  Cheapness  and  deaniess  are  only 
worthy  of  notice  when  ihey  do  not  enter  into  competition  with 
a  moral  object.  Neither  do  we  consider  it  material,  that  a 
country  should  contain  as  many  inhabitants  as  can  possibly  find 
support  witMn  it.  There  is  no  occasion  for  extremes  of  any 
kind  •,  a  dense  population  is  as  great  an  evil  as  a  small  popula- 
tion. The  principal  object  to  be  pursued,  \i,  first,  systematic 
emploj-mcnt,  and,  second,  such  outward  arrangements  as  will 
develop  all  the  genius  and  faculties  with  which  God  has  gifted 
the  hum.an  being. 

Large  cities  are  indispensably  necessary.  There  only  can 
we  enjoy  combination  in  the  most  xmiversal  sense  of  the  word. 
There  only  can  the  highest  department  of  art  be  cultivated. 
There  only  can  the  sciences  be  pursued  with  advantage.  There 
only  can  a  congress  of  superior  minds  takes  place  for  intellec- 
tual and  moral  co-operation.  There  only  can  a  centre  be  foimd, 
whence  shall  radiate,  as  from  the  sun  to  the  planets,  the  highest 
order  of  intelligence.  Nature  itself  has  given  us  the  tj^pe. 
The  sun  wheels  the  planets  around  it  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
sj'stem.  The  planets  wheel  their  satellites  around  them  as  pro- 
vincial towns.  This  graduated  scale  is  a  law  of  Nature.  Mo- 
rality demands  it.  Intellect  demands  it.  Man's  love  of  variety 
demands  it.  The  very  gamut  foreshows  it.  Every  musician 
practises  it ;  the  orator  studies  it  in  his  climax  ;  the  painter  in 
his  chiaroscm-o.  There  must  be  a  centre  of  attraction  ;  and  in 
that  centre  must  be  combined  every  species  of  power — to  wit, 
size,  variety,  and  combination,  beyond  that  of  any  other  place. 

Now,  is  there  anything  that  we  have  uttered  contrary  to  re» 
ligion  ?  Is  it  not  all  in  conformity  with  Christ's  doctrine  ?  But 
instead  of  urging  the  adoption  of  such  moral  means  of  regenera- 
tion, the  religious  world  are  merely  preaching  in  the  filthy  parts  of 
the  city,  and  telling  the  people  to  pray,  and  go  to  church,  and  dis- 
tributing tracts,  telling  them  what  great  sinners  they  are, 
through  Adam,  primarily,  and  themselves  secondarily.  More- 
over, their  zeal  has  induced  them  to  send  missionaries  to  all 
parts  of  the  ^vorld  to  save  the  heathen  ;  while  even  at  home  in 
Ireland,  millions  of  half  savages,  speaking  the  Irish  language, 
are  entirely  neglected  ;  and,  although  paying  tithes  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  English  hierarchy,  have  no  Irish  mission  sent  to  en- 
lighten them  ;  and  but  a  verj-  few  books,  about  one  to  every 
twenty  families,  sent  to  instruct  them.  And  what  is  the  worth 
of  their  individual  proselytes,  when  they  have  found  them  ? 
nervous  fools.  Read  the  Missionary  Magazine,  and  see  what 
pitiful,  fearful,  Devil-dreading  wretches  they  are.  "  Woe! 
unto  you,  scribes  and  pharasees,  hypocrites,  for  ye  compass  sea 
and  land,  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  when  ye  have  found  him, 
ye  make  him  tenfold  more  the  child  of  hell  than  yourselves.'* 
We  can  expect  little  moral  benefit  from  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion ;  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  are  nearer  the  kingdom  of 
God  than  thej-.  They  might  do  much  good,  but  they  will  not. 
It  is  their  destiny  to  be  shmmed  ;  as  it  was  with  the  reformation 
from  Catholicism,  so  it  must  be  in  the  reformation  from  Pro- 
testantism. The  clergy  must  be  convicted  of  religious  apostacy, 
and  enmity  to  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
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CHARLES  FOURIER'S  THEORY  OF  SOCIETY. 

Bjf  Abel  Transon,  late  Pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and 

Engineer  of  Mines. 

(Continued  from  page  143.) 

SECOND    ARTICLE. 
APPLICATION   OF   THE   THEORY. 

In  conchuliiie  the  preceding  article,  I  insisted  on  tlie  necessity 
of  approaching  the  problem  of  association  by  the  most  simple 
term — the  domestic  establishment,  persuaded  that  every  other 
way  would  be  at  once  illogical,  and  fatal  to  liberty.  More- 
over, M.  Fourier  is  well  aware,  that,  when  once  the  destiny  of 
humanity  is  clearly  defined,  we  might  advance  to  it,  not  only 
by  the  realization  of  a  model  association,  which  would  be  a 
proof  and  a  guarantee  of  the  discovery,  but  we  might  also  pro- 
ceed towards  it  slowly,  and  by  degrees,  in  provoking  measures 
of  administration  and  general  policy,  proper  for  transforming 
successively,  and  without  danger,  the  institutions  of  present 
society.*  Under  this  aspect,  that  is  to  sav,  in  respect  to  modes 
of  transition,  the  tlieoiy  of  M.  Fourier  is  not  less  precise,  nor 
less  fioiitful  in  resources,  than  in  resjiect  to  views  of  definite 
association.  But  M.  Fourier  lightly  considers  the  possibility 
of  a  local  experiment,  as  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  his 
theory  of  universal  unity.  M.  Fourier  esteems  himself  a 
greater  reformer  than  those  who  have  taken  tliat  name.  He 
thinks  that  the  adoption  of  his  ideas  will  rapidly  change  the 
face  of  the  globe,  but  he  does  not  require  that  people  merely 
take  him  on  his  word.  His  discovery  is  supported  by  proof's 
extremely  numerous,  and  much  detailed,  and  his  doctrine  has 
no  need,  for  its  verification,  of  the  conquest  of  an  empire,  or 
even  of  a  province.  It  is  sufficient  merelj^  to  make  a  district 
experiment,  (of  about  a  square  league,  i.  e.  nine  square  miles,) 
■which  would  be  cultivated  merelj^  by  a  social  domestic  estab- 
lishment, or  industrial  phalanx  (community),  of  from  1,G00  to 
1,800  persons. t 

The  social  mechanism  of  M.  Fourier  has  properties  so  striking, 
so  opposed  to  all  that  is  known  (industrial  attraction,  useful  em- 
plojrment  of  all  characters,  fusion  of  extreme  classes,  passional 
equiUbrimn  in  the  distribution  of  benefits,&c.),tbat  its  realization 
in  an  experimental  district  would  be  the  most  effectual  method 
to  convince  the  masses  of  the  advantages  of  association.  More- 
over, such  an  attempt,  an  agricultural  experiment,  t  would 
wound  no  interest,  and  give  umbrage  to  nobody.  The  very 
worst  of  the  enterprise  would  even  be  a  considerable  Isenefit 
tor  the  founders,  whose  capital  will  have  been  employed  in  a 
work  which,  by  the  simple  advantage  of  economy,  will  be  emi- 
nently productive.  In  case  of  success,  even  though  partial,  the 
founders  will  have  the  glory  of  having  accomplished  a  social 
work  of  the  most  excellent  description.  They  will  have  de- 
monstrated the  means  of  extirpating  universal  misery,  and 
destroyed  at  once  every  chance  of  a  social  )•  evolution. 

These  considerations  are  powerful.     M.  Fourier  reproduces 


*  M.  Fourier  concludes  the  first  volume  of  the  treatise  on 
association  hy  an  observation,  of  ^vhich  he  thus  explains  the 
object — "  In  giving,  during  the  course  of  this  vo'ume,  outlines 
of  the  happiness  of  association,  every  one  might  have  replied 
to  me,  that,  after  having  acquired  the  habits  of  civilization,  they 
could  not  think  of  such  speculations,  that  they  would  rather 
place  the  free  mind  in  circumstances  the  most  beneficial  to 
the  mass  of  the  people,  organized  as  separate  families  and  cot- 
tage agricidture,  such  as  we  have  at  present. 

"  I  have,  therefore,  abandoned  the  social  base,  to  speculate 
upon  establishments  not  associate,  and  to  examine  the  re- 
sources which  this  incoherent  system  can  furnish  for  liberal 
truths."— (Vol.  1,  p.  542.) 

+  There  is  a  long  note  here,  which  will  interrupt  the  train  of 
thought  in  the  text.  We  will  reserve  it  for  the  conclusion, 
about  two  weeks  hence. 

J  Exploitation  agricole. — We  are  not  aware  that  these  two 
words  can  be  translated  into  English.  Exploitation  is  here 
used  in  a  good  sense  ;  it  is  very  expressive  in  French  ;  it  means 
a  digging  the  virtue  out  of  the  earth,  without  injuring  it. 
"  Experiment''  is  very  tame,  but  we  have  chosen  it  because  it 
forms  a  synonym  with  "  attempt." 


them  under  all  forms,  and  being  persuaded  that  it  is  by  the 
realization  of  a  model  association  that  the  general  movement 
whicli  he  foresees  ought  to  commence,  he  has  given,  in  his 
books,  details  of  the  estimate  of  expenses  in  preparations, 
buildings,  purchases,  &c.  Wi(h  the  same  motives  I  have  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  task  of  making  known  the  organization 
and  mechanism  of  the  Social  Domestic  Establishment. 


M. 


THE    SOCIAL    DOMESTIC    ESTABLISHMENT, 

Fourier  explains,  first,  the  material  arrangements  which 
will  procure,  to  all,  riches  and  health.  We  must,  above  all, 
satisfy  the  first  want  of  attraction,  by  the  creation  of  compound 
luxury,  internal  and  external;  that  is  to  say,  that  he  who  wishes 
to  form  an  association  of  men  must  know,  in  the  first  place, 
how  to  lodge,  feed,  and  clothe  them,  &c.  This  is  the  natural 
mode.  In  fact,  it  is  in  the  development  and  harmony  of  the 
passions,  in  an  especial  manner,  that  the  wonders  of  association 
Avill  appear  to  advantage.  It  is  by  this  course  that  humanity 
will  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  its  nature,  and  it  is  in  this, 
also,  that  M.  Fourier  perceives  the  object  he  has  ultimately  in 
view.  "  Our  principal  object  in  this  work,"  he  says,  "  is  the 
balance  of  the  passions.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  curious 
have  been  able  to  admire  only  the  material  excellencies  of 
human  productions.  For  the  first  time,  they  will  behold  the 
passional  beauties,  and  declare  that  they  have  seen  God  in 
person,  and  in  all  his  wisdom;  for  what  is  the  spirit,  the  wisdom 
of  God,  unless  it  be  the  harmony  of  the  passions,  their  full 
development,  without  any  collision,  and  in  perfect  concord  also, 
like  that  of  an  excellent  orchestra  ?  This  Ijeautiful  result  is 
the  only  one  which  can  give  to  mankind  an  idea  of  tlie  glory 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity.  We  now  know  the  material 
wisdom  wliich  displays  itself  in  tlic  harmony  of  the  celestial 
spheres,  and  in  the  mechanism  of  created  objects,  but  ^ve  have 
no  idea  of  political  and  social  ivisdom." — (^Treatise  of  Associa- 
tion, vol.  ii.) 

This  simple  quotation  will  suffice  to  remove  the  prejudices  of 
those  who,  judging  hastily  of  a  l)ook  by  its  title,  do  not  feel 
disposed  to  believe  that  that  of  M.  Fourier  can  contain  any 
thing  else  than  some  ingenious  plans  of  industrial  organization. 
At  all  events,  to  restore  the  order  of  Nature,  it  is  necessary  to 
place  humanity  in  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to  its 
physical  existence.  In  the  first  jjlace,  therefore,  we  shall  occupy 
ourselves  with  its  habitation. 

The  Phalanstere* — the  social  domestic  establishment — 
the  industrial  phalanx  of  from  1,600  to  1,800  persons,  culti- 
vating about  nine  square  miles,  occupy  an  edifice  whose  con- 
struction is  not  at  all  arbitrary — "  Since  there  are  for  edifices 
methods  adapted  to  each  social  period.  Dwellings,  planta- 
tions, established  by  a  society  which  operates  by  a  series  of 
groups,  ouglit  to  differ  prodi.L'iouslj  from  our  villages  and  town.s, 
which  are  adapted  for  families  which  have  no  social  relation- 
ship, and  which  work  in  contradiction." 

It  would  be  difficult,  in  a  simple  analysis,  to  give  a  complete 
idea  of  the  distribution  of  the  phalanstere.  What  this  distri- 
bution presents  as  most  striking  and  original,  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  street  gallery,  heated  or  cooled  according  to  the 
difference  of  seasons  and  climates.  The  floor  of  this  covered 
street  is  on  a  level  with  the  first  story ;  on  each  side  are  rows  of 
dwellings  of  three  stories,  looking  on  one  side  towards  the  gal- 
lery, and  on  the  other  to  the  country,  or  interior  coiu'ts,  laid  out 
with  agreeable  plantations. 

Each  has  his  own  private  dwelling,  proportioned  to  his  for- 
tune,t  but  all  labours,  interior  as  well  as  exterior,  being  exer- 
cised by  groups,  and  series  of  groups,  the  edifice  includes  a 
great  number  of  public  halls,  called  seristeres  (for  series). 

The  centre  of  the  phalanstere  is  adapted  for  peaceable  em- 
ployments, for  halls  of  repast,  exchange,  council,  library,  stu- 
dies, &c.     In  the  centre  are  placed  the  temple,  the  watch- 


*  This  word  corresponds  to  what  the  Owenites  call  a  paral- 
lelogram, and  residence  of  a  community. 

t  Here,  again,  Owen  and  Fourier  are  at  variance —Owen 
proceeding  upon  the  doctrine  of  natural  equality,  which  is  a 
notion — Fourier  upon  natural  insiuality,  which  is  a  fact. — Ed.] 
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tower,  the  telegraph,  the  carrier-pigeons,  the  chime-bells,  the 
ohservatorv,  &c. 

One  of  the  wngs  contains  all  the  noisy  ■ivorkshops,  as  car- 
pentry, forging,  and  smith  work.  It  contains,  also,  all  the  in- 
dustrial assemblages  of  children,  who  are  commonly  very  noisj*, 
in  industry  as  well  as  in  music.  By  this  simple  arrangement, 
we  avoid  a  troublesome  inconvenience  of  civilized  cities,  where 
we  see,  in  every  street,  some  workman  with  his  hammer,  some 
ironmonger,  or  apprentice  of  the  clarionet,  breaking  the  ear- 
drums of  fifty  families  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  other  wng  contains  the  caravansera,  ^nth  ball-rooms, 
halls  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  &c. 

All  the  children,  rich  or  poor,  lodge  in  the  entresol,*  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  the  night  guards,  and  be- 
cause they  ought,  in  many  respects,  to  be  separated  from  adults. 
The  patriarchs  lodge  in  the  ground  floor. 

"  The  common  halls  do  not  resemble  the  public  halls  with 
us,  where  the  intercoiu'se  is  confused,  without  graduation.  A 
ball,  or  repast,  vAXh.  us,  forms  only  an  assembly'  without  subdivi- 
sions. The  social  state  does  not  admit  of  this  disorder.  A 
series  has  alwaj's  three,  four,  or  five  divisions,  which  occupy 
as  many  contiguous  halls.  Each  seristere  has  apartments  and 
cabinets  attached  to  it  for  the  groups  and  committees  of  each 
division,''  &c. 

This  detail  is  much  more  important  than  at  first  appears. 
It  follows  from  this,  that  not  only  are  the  parties  not  united  in 
series,  in  every  exercise  of  labour,  pleasui'e,  or  repast,  &c., 
(except  with  a  company  of  their  omi  choice),  but  also  that  one 
may  circumscribe  his  relationships  as  much  as  he  pleases.  You 
see,  then,  that  already,  that  is  to  saj',  under  this  first  view  of 
the  material  arrangements,  the  social  order  respects,  in  the 
midst  of  association,  the  rights  of  the  individual.  Here  the 
pleasures  of  intimacy  are  never  compromised  by  the  inconve- 
niences of  a  crowd,  any  more  than  they  are  stifled  by  the  mono- 
tony of  rule.  Here  every  one  is  free.  Every  one,  in  every 
kind  of  relationship,  creates  his  own  circle.  You  are  ahvays 
passionately  attracted  to  take  part  in  the  labours  and  pleasures 
of  some  group  ;  but  if  you  prefer  to-day  to  remain  at  home, 
and  dine  by  yom-self,  you  will  find  no  one  to  rebuke  you.  The 
life  of  the  phalanstere  is,  in  every  respect,  opj)osed  to  that  of  a 
monastery  ;  and  so  it  ought  to  be,  himianity  having  a  decided 
aversion  to  monastic  institutions. 

Let  us  descend  now  these  great  stairs.  Now  we  are  within 
the  enclosed  porch.  "  Here  is  a  precious  luxury  of  which  even 
kings  are  deprived,  in  civilization.  On  entering  their  palaces 
they  are  exposed  to  rain  and  cold  ;  on  entering  the  Phalanstere, 
the  smallest  can-iage  passes  from  covered  porches  to  enclosed 
porches,  heated  also  like  the  vestibules  and  staircases. 

"  A  harmcnian  of  the  loM-est  order  mounts  his  car,  in  a  porch 
well  heated  and  enclosed.  He  communicates  between  the 
palace  and  the  stable,  by  a  subterranean  passage  well  orna- 
mented and  gravelled.  He  goes  from  his  dwelling  to  the  pub- 
lic halls  and  work-shops  bj'  street  galleries,  which  are  heated  in 
winter  and  ventilated  in  summer.  Thej'  can  in  harmony  go 
through  the  workshops,  stables,  magazines,  ball-rooms,  refec- 
tories, assembly  rooms,  &c.,  without  knowing  whether  it  rains 
or  blows,  whether  it  is  cold  or  hot ;  "  and  the  details  which  I 
give  on  this  subject,"  continues  INI.  Fourier,  "  authorize  me  to 
say,  that  if  the  civilized,  after  three  thousand  years  of  study, 
have  not  yet  learned  how  to  lodge  themselves,  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising  that  they  have  not  learned  to  control  and  harmonize 
their  passions.  When  they  fail  in  the  smallest  calculations  of 
the  material,  they  may  weU  fail  in  the  great  calculation  of  the 
passional.'" 

We  have  scarcely  had  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  most  simple 
marvels  of  the  new  world,  and  I  fear  that  my  reader  is  al- 
ready alarmed,  and  wags  his  head  with  signs  of  incredulity, 
especially  if  he  belongs  to  the  number  of  those  honest  folks 
who  cry  out  "  Utopia"  as  soon  as  one  announces  anything  new, 
and  wishes  to  come  out  of  the  circle  of  common  life.  What 
Utopia,  in  fact,  is  greater  ?    It  treats  of  nothing  less,  than  the 

*  Conesponding  to  our  first  floor,  but  raised  only  a  little,  so 
as  to  represent  a  floor,  or  apartment,  between  the  ground  floor 
and  first  floor.     We  have  nothing  like  it  in  England. 


immediate  suppression  of  all  the  causes  of  rheums,  catarrhs, 
inflammations  of  lungs  &c.  It  treats  of  the  means  of  making 
humanity  naturally  exempt  from  malady ;  and  in  this  respect, 
surely,  we  are  at  least  not  inferior  to  the  brute  creation.  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  a  project  very  cold,  considering  the  condition  in 
which  we  now  are. 

But  this  Phalanstere,  it  is  then  a  palace  ! 

Yes,  I  tell  you,  a  true  palace.  But  if  this  palace,  which  con- 
tains from  three  to  four  hundred  houses,  be  more  economical 
than  three  or  four  hundred  houses,  which  now  form  some 
hideous  tillage  !  or  count  with  M.  Fovu-ier  the  immense  saving 
of  materials  of  land  and  hand-work,  that  you  gain  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  inclosure  walls,  quick  hedges,  and  ditches  of 
little  properties  !  Think,  also,  of  the  immense  economy  of  con- 
struction, administration,  and  management  obtained  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  single  cellar,  magazine,  granarj-,  and  kitchen,  for 
four  hundred  of  each.  Think  that  the  simple  fact  of  association 
would  reduce  to  nearly  one-tenth  the  number  of  individuals 
employed  iir  domestic  functions,  and  would  permit  the  applica- 
tion of  the  siu^plus  to  other  labours.  Consider,  also,  the  extreme 
simplification  of  every  external  relationship,  such  as  selling 
and  bm'ing.  After  all  this,  you  will  begin  to  think  that 
Fourier  might  have  good  reason  for  ^rishing  to  construct  a 
palace  for  a  domestic  association.*  And  then,  think  you, 
seriously  that  the  huts  of  Lower  Brittanj%  or  the  cellars  of  the 
street  of  Mortellerie,  in  Paiis,;are  fit  habitations  for  men  ?  No  ! 
it  is  not  possible  that  one  party  ctui  remain  thus  scattered  in 
dirty  caljins,  isolated  from  all  support,  strangers  to  every  social 
movement,  as  imcultivated  in  person  as  theyare  in  intelligence; 
and  the  others  have  not,  more  than  they,  been  made  to  be 
stowed  up  in  infectious  streets  without  air  or  light,  not  kno^ring 
the  water  and  the  earth,  but  by  the  dirt  of  their  gutters.  Let 
us,  therefore,  be  more  faithful  to  Providence,  or  rather  let  us  be 
more  just  in  our  demands  upon  it ;  for  the  e^ils  of  humanity 
having  been  without  measure,  it  is  necessary  that  ripon  it  shall 
at  length  arise  the  sun  of  brilliant  prosperity.  Thus,  let  us 
not  repel  these  fine  promises  ;  let  us  not  repel  them,  at  least, 
before  we  have  seriously  examined  them. 

*  We  were  informed  by  an  intimate  friend  of  Fourier's,  that 
about  two  months  ago,  or  more,  an  unkno'(\"n  friend  had  sent 
into  Fourier's  institute,  in  Paris,  ten  thousand  francs,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  up  and  publisliing  a  perfect  model  of  the 
Phalanstere. 


MORALS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

According  to  the  Rev.  David  Ruell,  the  chaplain  of  Cler- 
kenwell-prison,  there  are  seven  thousand  prisoners  annually 
passing  imder  his  care,  and  his  enumeration  of  the  original 
causes  of  the  moral  delinquency  is  as  follows  :—"  The  usual 
process  has  been  impatience  of  parental  restraint,  \-iolation  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  neglect  of  religious  ordinances  ;  evil  associ- 
ation, especially  with  abandoned  females ;  dnmkenness,  arising 
from  attending  public  houses,  tea-gardens,  &c. ;  petty  theft, 
the  want  of  character  on  leaving  prison  after  the  first  conviction, 
and  then  a  reckless  course  of  confirmed  guilt.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect a  single  case  of  capital  offence,  where  the  party  has  not 
been  a  Sabbath-breaker,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  assured 
me,  that  Sabbath-breaking  was  the  first  step  in  the  course  of 
crime." 

Now,  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Ruell,  and  his  flock, 
whose  opinion,  however,  we  do  not  deem  infallible,  even  when 
it  respects  their  o^vn  affairs,  we  may  remark  that  the  above 
cavses  are  not  causes  at  all,  but  merely  effects  of  something 
else.  In  the  first  place,  parental  restraint  in  itself  is,  we  believe, 
very  seldom  the  cause  of  moral  degeneracy  in  the  children  of 
the  poor,  whose  parents  are  notoriously  lax  in  the  moral  sense 
of  restraint;  but  a  small  house,  and  impatience  of  li^ing 
stowed  up  in  a  cellar  or  a  gan-et,  with  a  drunken  father  and 
mother,  and  half  a  dozen  dirty  children,  we  believe,  very  fre- 
quently, drive  a  poor  youth  from  home,  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
those  who  are  doomed  by  birth,  and  the  unsocial  sj'stem  of  poli- 
tical life,  to  prey  upon  their  fellow- creatures.     It  is  contrary 
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to  Xiitnre  to  suppose  that  fine  moral  feelings  can  be  trained  in 
bodily  filtli  and  want,  and  comfortless  dwellings.  There  may 
be  individual  exceptions,  in  which  the  love  of  character,  com- 
bined mth  other  favourable  circumstances,  may  elevate  the 
child  of  extreme  vretcheduess  above  the  level  of  his  birth,  and 
save  him  from  the  fate  of  his  caste  ;  but  these  exceptions  arc 
so  very  rare,  that  tliey  are  published  as  miracles  when  they  do 
occur,  and  thus  they  only  serve  to  confirm  the  rule  aijove 
given. 

The  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  can  never  of  itself  be  consi- 
dered a  cause  of  moral  delinquency,  swch  as  that  referred  to  ; 
otherwise,  it  would  produce  the  same  effects  amongst  the  middle 
and  higher  classes,  who  re£;ard  the  Sabbath  morel 3'  as  a  holiday, 
and  spend  it  in  what  Mr.  Ruell  would  call  a  i^rofanation.  The 
same  maj'  be  said  of  religious  ordinances,  which  are  certainly 
neglected  by  the  poor ;  but  as  frequently  neglected  by  respec- 
table tradespeople,  by  magistrates  and  State  ministers,  and 
other  exemplary  characters.  These,  with  both  rich  and  poor, 
are  not  causes,  but  effects — effects  of  domestic  circumstances  ; 
poverty,  want  of  education,  or  surplus  education  ;  want  of  proper 
clothing;  want  of  mental  tranquillity,  which  is  necessary  to 
indulge  in  religious  exercises  ;  and,  moreover,  want  of  clerical 
efficiency  in  public  instruction.  These  are  the  original  causes, 
which  the  poor,  in  most  instances,  have  no  power  to  remove,  but 
are  merely  passive  instruments  of  a  barbarous  system  of  the 
social  or  rather  selfish  policy  supported  by  bigotrj'. 

Why  does  not  the  State  look  after  its  own  children  ?  why 
not  produce  entertainment  and  tuition  for  the  mind,  and  tasks 
for  the  employment  of  industry  ?  Some  of  the  finest  minds  in 
the  country  are,  by  the  mere  accident  of  birth,  doomed  to  the 
lowest  and  most  degenerate  employments.  State  orphans,  de- 
prived of  parental  care,  left  to  mere  accident  for  support,  and 
to  the  streets  for  a  home,  and  to  street  wanderers  like  them- 
selves for  companions,  what  can  they  do  but  live  like  dogs,  by 
picking  up  a  bone  or  a  bit  of  lights,  when  they  can  find  an  op- 
portunit}'  ?  Society'  has  abandoned  them,  and  they  really  have 
a  moral  right,*  under  sxich  circumstances,  to  prej'  upon  society. 
It  is  a  dead  game  with  them  ;  but  it  is  a  game  which  is  not 
more  hazardous  than  one  of  military  glory,  in  which  the 
highest  ranks  of  society  rejoice  to  expose  their  valuable  lives. 

Providence  provides  for  thieves  as  well  as  for  honest  trades- 
men and  landed  gentlemen.  There  is  an  unseen  hand  that 
feeds  the  little  orphan  thief ,  who  has  no  home,  no  father  nor 
mother  to  call  him  son,  and  ^o  suppl}'  the  daily  wants  of  that 
appetite  which  is  stronger  than  death.  He  wanders  about  from 
morning  till  eve,  craving  food,  and  food  alone.  The  young 
lions  do  the  same  ;  "  they  roar  after  their  prey,  and  seek 
their  meat  fi-om  God.  That  thou  givest  them  they  gather ; 
thou  openest  thy  hand,  thej'  are  filled  with  good.  Thou  hidest 
thy  face,  they  are  troubled  ;  thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they 
die,  and  return  to  their  dust."  But  who  is  responsible  for  the 
little  orphan's  deeds  ?  No  one  takes  charge  of  him,  no  one  pro- 
vides for  him,  no  one  educates  him,  or  trains  him  to  honourable 
industry.  He  may  be  employed  gathering  bones,  or  scraping 
pots,  for  a  season,  kicked  about  and  abused,  for  eighteen  hours 
out  of  the  twenty- four,  for  a  bare  subsistence,  and  damned  as  a 
lazy  vagabond,  if  not  always  in  attendance  to  answer  the  calls 
of  an  imperious  master  ;  but  human  nature  was  not  born  to 
submit  tamely  to  such  a  state  of  being,  and  rather  than  endure 

*  It  is  a  state  of  warfare,  and  we  do  not  consider  thieves 
en  masse  as  the  aggressors,  but  merely  the  retaliators.  It  would 
be  a  most  unfortunate  thing  for  the  world  if  all  men  were  ren- 
dered passive  and  submissive  to  such  a  state  of  grasping  and 
appropriation  as  the  j«roperty  system  of  worldly-mindedness  pre- 
sents, God  in  mercy  has  sent  the  spirit  of  theft  to  prevent  the 
diabolical  system  from  taking  deep  root  in  the  affections  of  men, 
and  for  urging  us  all  to  think  of  a  better  mode  of  social  inter- 
course. It  is  said  in  Scripture,  that  when  Samson  wanted  thirty 
changes  of  raiment,  to  pay  a  debt  of  honour,  the  spirit  of  God 
came  upon  him,  and  he  slew  thirtj'  men,  and  stripped  them,  and 
paid  his  forfeit  with  their  old  garments.  The  Philistines 
stripped  Israel,  and  Israel  stripped  the  Philistines.  If  the  rich 
strip  the  poor,  may  not  the  spirit  of  God  take  revenge  b^'  giving 
ingenuity  ;vnd  protection  to  the  plunderers  of  property  ? 


it,  the  best  minds  will  boldly  rel)el  against  that  society,  which 
thus  insults  the  spirit  of  industry  with  which  every  man  is  par- 
tially' gifted  by  Nature,  and  which  may  be  developed  in  all,  by 
generous  usage.  We  doubt  not  that  that  Divine  Justice,  which 
readily  acquitted  the  dying  thief  on  the  cross,  acquits  these  un- 
fortunate plunderers  of  our  pri\  ate  propert.\-,  and  secretly  em- 
ploys them  as  scourges  of  political  crime,  and  the  instruments 
of  enforcing  a  more  equitable  system  of  social  policy. 

Drunkenness  has  more  of  the  character  of  causalit3"  in  it 
than  any  of  the  other  causes  alluded  to.  It  is  the  fiiiitful 
source  of  innumerable  crimes.  It  is  a  vice  peculiarly  human ; 
no  brute  woidd  ever  be  guilty  of  it.  Murder  is  common  to 
man  and  brutes — but  drunkenness  is  exclusively  human,  and  is, 
in  our  opinion,  a  more  pernicious  crime  than  murder  itself. 
The  drunkard  is  a  slow  murderer,  not  only  of  himself,  but  of 
his  wife  and  children,  and  of  the  happiness  of  society,  which 
suflTers  materially  from  every  intemperate  member.  We  do  not 
excuse  the  drunkard.  Every  man  addicted  to  this  species  of 
intemperance  ought  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  severity, 
ivhen  other  means  of  a  more  moral  character  have  failed  to 
reform  him.  But  have  the  moral  means  been  tried  ?  Have  the 
moralists  clamoured  against  the  physical  causes  of  immorality, 
and  used  their  influence  to  remove  them  ?  We  have  never 
wanted  abundance  of  moral  preachers,  clerical  and  lay  ;  elo- 
quent men,  who  have  painted  vice  in  the  most  revolting  colours, 
and  have  rendered  her  an  object  of  abljorrence  to  all  who  lis- 
tened to  their  imiiassioned  homilies ;  but  no  practical  means 
have  ever  been  emploj'ed  or  recommended  to  remove  it.  We 
do  not  consider  hospitals,  free  schools,  and  other  charitable  in- 
stitutions, as  practical  means.  These  are  merely  monopolies  in 
the  hands  of  the  middle  classes.  You  may  see,  almost  weekly, 
the  blue-coat  boys  walking  with  their  relations — the  former  in 
their  antique,  vulgar,  and  beggarly  halsit  as  paupers,  the  latter 
dressed  in  all  the  finery  of  fashion,  and  presuming  to  rank 
themselves  as  gentlemen  and  ladies  !  Neither  do  we  consider 
workhouses  as  practical  means,  nor  tread-mills,  nor  Sunday 
schools  ;  schools  of  industry  would  be  more  suitable  institu- 
tions, but  of  these  we  know  none,  and  for  want  of  these  the 
population  perisheth.  Learning  is  but  of  modem  growth  ;  but 
industry  is  as  old  as  mankind,  and  has  alwaj's  been  the  most 
effectual  teacher  of  moralitj-.  Moreover,  innocent  recreation  is 
necessary.  Neither  of  these  two  necessary  things  are  provided 
by  the  State.  These  are  the  positive  preventives  of  crime, 
which  are  entirely  neglected,  and  instead  of  them  Ave  have 
negative  preventives — magistrates,  constables,  gaolers,  and  gaol 
chaplains,  who  cost  more  money  to  the  country  than  the  schools 
of  industry  would  cost,  which,  being  productive  institutions, 
would  more  than  refund  their  oami  expenditure. 

The  Honourable  and  Reverend  Gerard  Noel,  after  making  a 
declaration  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Ruell,  his  clerical  brother, 
respecting  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  sa3-s,  that  he  cannot 
suggest  any  remedy  for  the  evil  at  Richmond,  his  residence, 
except  that  of  preventing  the  London  people  from  coming  to 
Richmond  on  Sunday  !  There  is  no  proposal  made  by  anyone 
to  provide  rational  amusement  for  the  people — to  control,  in  a 
kind  and  indulgent  manner,  their  inclinations,  arid  thus  direct 
their  natmal  propensities  into  a  proper  channel.  The  sole  aim 
of  all  moralists  hitherto  has  been  to  do  violence  to  Nature,  and, 
for  this  very  reason.  Nature  has  wiselj'  and  justlyjdone  violence 
to  them — and  God  is  with  Nature,  and  against  the  moralists. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  intercourses  of  society  are  rapidly'  in- 
creasing, 'by  means  of  mechanical  inver.tions,  and  the  moralists 
are  not  prepared  for  the  new  circumstances.  They  are  employ- 
ing methods  which  onl^-  were  adapted  for  the  infancy  of  society, 
when  Richmond  was  a  retired  and  sequestered  little  Aillage, 
which  cost  a  day's  journey  to  visit  from  London,  and  an  incalj 
culable  amount  of  trouble  and  danger  ;  besides,  no  London 
citizen  would  then  think  of  visiting  it  for  health  or  pleasure, 
and  the  priest-ridden  inhabitants,  well  workeif  up  with  the  fear 
of  God,  and  his  sable  counterpart,  the  opposite  pole  of  the  god- 
head, had  nothing  else  to  do  but  go  to  church.  These  were  the 
palm}'  days  of  the  clergy.  They  want  to  restore  them  ;  to  put 
their  interdicts  upon  steam-boats  and  coaches,  and  other  inven- 
tions, for  social  intercourse,  and  thus  to  leave  no  other  alterna- 
tive for  the  poor  prisoners  but  prayer  alone !    And  this  is  mora- 
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lity  !  It  is  enough  to  cause  a  national  rebellion  against  everj' 
thing  that  takes  tlie  name  of  morals  and  religion,  and  perpe- 
trates such  an  act  of  wickedness  and  folly,  when,  by  the  aid  of 
a  little  judicious  management,  and  paternal  care  and  outlay  by 
the  State,  this  very  intercourse,  so  much  dreaded  and  complained 
of,  may  be  rendered  instrumental  in  purifying  the  moi-als,  and 
refining  the  manners  of  the  population,  and  of  working  into 
the  hands  of  the  Church  itself,  if  the  Church  really  delights  in 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  people. 


THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST'S  DIALOGUES. 
No.  XV. 

ON     MOTION. 

(Continued  from  p.  126.) 

Transcenden  talist. — Idealist. 

Trans. — Let  us  begin  from  the  subject  which  terminated  our 
last  dialogue  ;  namely,  the  generation  of  a  line  by  the  motion 
of  a  point.  A  point  is  supposed  by  geometricians  to  have  no 
magnitude,  and  is  yet  supposed,  by  its  motion,  to  generate  a 
magnitude.  If  you  doubt  the  existence  of  a  point  without 
magnitude,  you  may  take  as  a  subject  for  consideration  the  ball 
which  generates  the  cylinder,  as  displayed  in  our  last  dialogue. 
While,  however,  I  refer  to  tliat  dialogue,  I  would  mention,  that 
at  page  140,  column  2,  line  29,  "  ball  "  should  be  read  for 
"  wall,"  in  two  instances. 

We  will  now  inquire  into  motion,  and  the  contradictions  it 
involves. 

Ideal. — I  have  reflected  on  the  subject,  and  see  clearly  the 
difficulty  \  at  the  same  time,  any  solution  seems  all  but  impossi- 
ble. Yet,  I  think,  I  can  put  the  difficulty  in  a  more  obvious 
light.     Let  A,  B, 

A B 

be  the  straight  line,  along  which  a  body  moving  will  pass  an 
infinite  number  of  points.  Let  the  first  of  these  be  called 
a,  the  second  h,  the  third  c,  and  so  on.  Now,  to  pass  from 
o  to  6  will  take  one  portion  of  time,  from  i  to  c  another, 
from  c  to  d  a  third,  and  so  on.  As  the  points  are  infinite,  so 
also  will  the  portions  of  time  be  infinite,  and  as  any  portion  in- 
finitely multiplied,  will  be  an  infinite  quantitj^,  so  will  the  time 
occupied  in  passing  from  A  to  B  be  an  infinite  time. 

Trans. — All  this  we  arrived  at  in  our  last ;  but  yet  I  am 
glad  that  you  have  set  forth  the  matter  in  so  full  a  light,  as 
now  I  suspect  we  may  be  enabled  to  gather  a  profitable  result. 
Fkst  of  all,  what  is  motion  ?  How  can  a  body  be  said  to  be 
in  motion  from  A  to  B  ?  Is  a  body  continuing  at  the  point  A 
in  motion  ? 

Ideal. — Certainly  not,  but  at  rest. 

Trans. — Neither  is  a  body  at  the  point  B  in  motion,  nor 
indeed  at  any  point  between  the  two,  but  at  rest.  When  we 
say  that  a  body  at  A  can  move  from  A  to  B,  we  imply,  that 
although  at  A,  it  has  a  capacity  of  being  at  B. 

Ideal. — Exactly. 

Trans. — But  a  mere  capacity  of  being  at  C  does  not  consti- 
tute motion,  for  the  body  may,  notwithstanding  such  capacity, 
remain  motionless  at  A.  Neither,  if  it  were  actually  at  B, 
would  it  be  in  motion,  as  we  have  seen.  The  body  in  a  state 
of  motion  from  A  to  B,  has  more  than  a  mere  capacity  of  be- 
ing at  B,  and  yet  is  not  actually  there.  Motion,  therefore,  is 
derived  from  capacity  and  actuality,*  and  yet  is  neither.  We 
now  come  to  Aristotle's  definition  of  motion  : — He  ton  dunamei 
ontos  entelecheia,  he  toionton,  kinesis  estin.  "  The  energy  of 
what  exists  in  power,  considered  as  so  existing,  is  motion.'''' 
Observe  this,  motion  is  an  energy,  and  this  is  the  medium  be- 
tween mere  capacity  and  actuality.  As  "  energy "  is  not  a 
very  common  word,  we  will  illustrate  its  meaning.  Take  a 
cake  of  ice,  and  apply  heat  to  it,  it  will  gradually  thaw,  and 
finally  become  liquid.  Thus  we  have  exhibited  capacity, 
energy,  and  actuality. 

*  I  here  profess  myself  greatly  indebted  to  that  excellent 
but  forgotten  work,  Harris's  Philosophical  Arrangements. 


I.                               IL  III. 

The  cake  of  ice        The  cake  of  ice.  When  the  process 

at  first  has  merely     while  thawing,  has  of  thawing  is  over, 

a  cajoaci^y  of  becom-     more  than  a  mere  the  cake  of  ice  is 

ing  liquid.                    capacity,  but  is  not  actually  in  a  state 

yet  actually  liqmd.  of  liquidity. 
It  is  energiz'ing  to- 
wards liquidity. 

And  now  to  consider  the  body  in  motion  from  A  to  B.  At 
first,  while  it  is  at  A,  it  has  a  mere  capacity  of  being  at  B ; 
when  it  is  in  motion  it  is  energizing  towards  B,  and  at  last  it 
is  actually  at  B.  Energy  means  a  pure  state  of  becoming  to  he 
and  not  a  state  of  being  any  thing.  Hence,  when  there  is  any 
motion  short  of  the  perpetual,  there  must  be  a  state  of  rest,  a 
state  of  energy,  and  a  second  state  of  rest.  The  body,  while 
in  motion,  is  at  no  point,  it  has  left  a  point,  and  will  arrive  at 
a  point,  but  diu-ing  the  transition  it  is  merely  in  the  state  of 
tending  to  a  point. 

Ideal. — Still  I  do  not  see  how  Zeno's  contradiction  is  to  be 
solved. 

Trails. — Then  I  think  I  can  now  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject.  Let  us  draw  another  line  A,  B,  on  which  we  will  mark 
several  points,  C.  D.  E. 

A  C  D  E  B 


o 


Now,  let  the  ball  at  A  move  on  to  towards  B,  and  there 
stop ;  in  the  whole  course  of  its  transition  it  is  merely  in  a  state 
of  energy,  and  is  not  anywhere.  Now  observe  Zeno's  fallacy. 
He  would  say  that  a  body  in  moving  from  A  to  B,  must  suc- 
cessively he  at  the  intermediate  points  C,  D,  E,  thus  assuming 
that  the  body  energizes  first  from  A  to  C,  then  from  C  to  D, 
and  so  on.  But  we  need  not  admit  anything  of  the  kind ;  we 
assume  that  there  is  but  one  energy  from  A  to  B,  and  not  a 
compound  of  an  infinity  of  energies.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
body,  in  moving  from  A  to  B,  never  is  at  any  one  of  the  inter- 
mediate points ;  these  points  merely  seem  to  mark  the  direc- 
tion of  its  energy.  This  was  the  way  in  which  Aristotle  would 
have  answered  Zeno.  You  try  to  prove  the  impossibility  of 
motion,  by  assuming  that  a  body  in  motion  must  he  successively 
at  an  infinite  number  of  points,  whereas,  the  body  only  passes 
through  them,  without  ever  being  at  one  of  them.  Your  whole 
argument  rests  on  the  assumption  that  [the  body  must  be  in  an 
infinite  number  of  situations,  while,  in  fact,  it  is  in  no  situation 
at  all  till  it  is  at  rest. 

Energy  is  the  connecting  link  between  being  and  non-being. 
Let  non->v  afterwards  be  X.  In  the  transition  from  one  state 
to  the  othvr,  it  is  neither  non-X,  nor  X,  but  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  l)oth,  and  yet  neither. 

We  can  now  throw  a  light  on  the  generation  of  ^  line  by  the 
motion  of  a  point.  We  showed  that  a  mere  additfon  of  0  (the 
magnitude  of  a  point)  could  produce  nothing.  Motion,  how- 
ever, is  the  transition  from  non-being  to  being,  and  hence  ivill 
express  the  energiiiing  of  non-magnitude  towards  magnitude. 
Here  I  merely  mention  the  geometrical  point  as  a  spnbol ;  I 
am  not,  on  this  occasion,  disposed  to  attack  or  defend  its  actual 
being. 

I  hope  we  shall  shortly  return  to  time  and  space,  and  our 
very  worthy  friend,  the  imaging-power. 


TO   THE   EDITOR   OF    THE    SHEPHERD. 

Sir, — The  following  is  copied  from  the  Monthly  Magazine, 
printed  some  years  ago.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  in  the  Shep- 
herd, if  you  think  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  grace  its  pages. 
Perhaps  you  will  give  us  a  few  Pantheistical  remarks  on  it,  as 
its  general  tenor  is  absolute  Materialism  ;  however,  an  insertion 
of  it  in  the  Shepherd  will  oblige  your  constant  reader, 

,  Chs.  Dyer. 

8,  Newman-street,  Edgeware-road. 

INSANITY. 

Is  madness  a  disease  of  the  mind  or  the  body  ?  Of  the  body, 
doubtless     But  let  us  get  into  no  metaphysics,  much  less  into 
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the  doubts  and  difficulties  of  theology.  We  know  nothing  phy- 
sically of  the  mind  but  throxigh  the  body.  For  anything  we 
actually  know,  the  mind  is  the  sheer  result  of  admirable  me- 
chanism. Of  the  union  of  an  independent  body,  and  an  inde- 
pendent mind,  we  know  nothing.  We  affirm  nothing,  cer- 
tainly, of  the  mind,  uninfluenced  by  the  body.  We  enter  not 
into  the  question  of  materialism,  it  is  unconnected  with  the 
view  we  take  of  the  subject.  We  must,  however,  speak  po- 
pularl}-- — the  mind  and  the  body,  mental  disease,  uncaused  by 
external  impression,  is  scarcely  iHtelligible  ;  sensations  are  ex- 
cited from  \rithout  and  within,  and  in  both  may,  in  excess,  be- 
come the  cause  of  insanity.  The  process  is  shortly  this  :  ex- 
ternal impressions — in  proportion,  of  couree,  to  constitutional 
susceptibility — act.  through  the  senses  and  nerves,  upon  the 
feelings,  and  the  feelings  react  upon  the  brain.  The  impres- 
gion  is,  in  fact,  double;  first,  upon  the  senses,  next,  upon  the 
heart ;  almost,  perhaps,  quite  simultaneously.  The  nerves  and 
the  circulation  are  thus  both  implicated  ;  and  thus,  by  excess 
of  action,  moral  impressions,  of  all  kinds,  may  become  causes  of 
insanity.  But  the  moral  i?  not  the  immediate  cause— it  is  pro- 
ductive of  a  physical  one,  which  is  in  reality  the  immediate — ■ 
the  proximate  cause  of  derangement ;  and  to  the  physical  effects 
must  we  direct  our  main  attention. 

Now,  these  moral  causes  are  within  every  body's  observation, 
and  every  body  can  estimate  the  first  effects.  Some,  without 
weighing  the  force  of  their  expressions,  have  denied  the  influ- 
ence of  mind  on  matter  ;  but  the  fact  of  effects  upon  the  body 
—of  even  disepses,  both  of  structure  and  fimction,  produced 
by  mental  emotions — is  established  by  a  thousand  proofs.  The 
heart,  stomach,  liver,  intestines,  kidneys,  &c.,  are  often  vio- 
lently affected  by  the  consequences  of  passion.  The  ancients 
referred  particular  passions  to  particular  viscera — courage  to 
the  heart,  anger  to  the  liver,  J03"  to  the  spleen,  &c.,  and  even 
modem  physicians  of  great  eminence  have  done  nearly  the 
same.  But  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  ^vith  recognizable  facts. 
Sensations,  emotions,  passions,  are  all  accompanied  by  bodily 
changes  ;  yet  these  are  all  excited  by  impressions  from  without 
—that  is,  are  all  instances  of  mind  acting  upon  matter,  before 
matter  acts  upon  mind — are  all  moral  causes. 

Modesty  betrays  itself  by  a  simple  blush,  which  vanishes 
with  the  exciting  cause,  and  scarcely  produces  any  further  per- 
ceptible effect  ;  but  shame  shows  a  deeper  suffusion — a  more 
permanent  one  ;  the  blood  is,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  retained  in 
the  vessels  nearest  the  surface,  as  if  the  veins  had  suffered  some 
sudden  constriction,  and  refused  to  return  it ;  this  sensation,  in 
its  excesses,  is  known  to  have  produced  other  phj-sical  effects  of 
an  extraordinary  kind — suppressions,  insanity,  death.  Esquirol, 
a  French  physician,  records  his  attendance  upon  a  "  lady  who 
became  insane  on  the  wedding  night,  fi-om  shame,  on  sleeping 
■with  a  man  ;  and  also  another,  who,  thougli  she  loved  her  hus- 
band to  excess,  was  deranged  at  the  nuptial  approach." 

Diffidence  is  another  modification  of  modesty,  which  has 
brought  on  mental  derangement.  Cowper,  the  poet,  is  quoted 
by  Dr.  Burrowes  as  an  instance  of  melancholy  from  apprehen- 
sion of  inabilit}'  to  execute  with  propriety  a  very  simple  and 
honourable,  but  public  dut^r. 

Terror  and  horror  produce  similar  effects  ;  but  here  the  face 
is  pale — the  blood  is  driven  from  the  extreme  vessels  back  upon 
the  heart — the  motions  of  the  heart  become  thus  embarrassed 
—a  violent  struggle  ensues — and  the  organ  maj'  suddenly  cease 
to  beat,  or  may  burst.  In  the  re-action,  too,  the  functions  of 
the  brain  may  be  ovenvhelmed  by  the  force  of  the  blood  rush- 
ing back  into  the  vessels,  and  then  insanity  ensues. 

In  anger,  again,  the  blood  flies  to  the  capillaries,  and  reddens 
the  surface  ;  but  sometimes  the  effect  is  just  the  contrary,  and 
the  cheek  is  perfectly  bleached ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  of  a  more 
deadly,  though  less  impetuous,  character,  coupled,  perhaps,  with 
the  chilling  cheeks  of  hatred  and  revenge — a  sudden  and  for- 
cible control  effected  partly',  perhaps,  by  the  promise  of  future 
and  more  effective  vent ;  but  madness  may  follow,  in  the  one 
case,  the  accelerated  movement  of  the  blood  ;  and  apoplexy, 
in  the  other,  the  violeat  reaction  upon  the  exhausted  vessels. 

The  effects  of  fear,  and  terror,  and  anger,  even  upon  the 
muscular  powers,  are  equally  obvious  ;  anger  augments  them 
prodigiously ;  fear,  on  the  contrary,  paralyses  ;  sudden  alarms, 


— as  WQ  learn  from  ph^'sicians  of  respectability,  and  we  may 
safelj-  trust  to  such  fivcts — by  their  chilling  effects,  have  re- 
moved the  symptoms  of  incipient  fever.  Fear,  again,  may 
check  as  well  as  cause  insanity,  A  pail  of  cold  water,  dashed 
on  the  patient  1)3-  surprise,  has  been  kno\vn  to  cure  mania ;  but 
tliere  must  alwa3's  be  danger  of  the  reaction  destroying  the 
equilibrimn  between  the  nerves  and  tlie  circulation,  and  thus 
producing  fatuity*  or  apoplexy.  Terror,  again,  niaj'  stimulate 
as  well  as  paralyse.  It  will  rouse  to  extraordinary  efforts 
of  self-preservation  ;  but  the  ultimate  effect  may  work  the  sub- 
version of  the  mind.  Dr.  Burrowes  records  the  ettects  of  terror 
upon  a  British  niival  officer,  who  had  an  intrigue  with  the  wife 
of  a  native  of  Monte  Video.  Rctuniing  from  an  interview,  ia 
the  night,  he  was  attacked  b^'  assassins  ;  the  sudden  fright  and 
peril  acting  as  a  powerful  stimulant,  he  defended  himself  so 
\igorously  that  he  escaped  unhurt,  and  took  refuge  in  a 
place  of  safety  ;  but  scarcely  had  he  reached  it,  when  he  was 
seized  with  furious  mania ;  the  reaction  destroyed  the  equili^ 
brium — the  circulation  had  been  too  much  quickened  to  calm 
quietly  down  to  the  point  of  steadiness. 

The  tendencv'  of  excessive  grief  to  force  blood  to  the  brain, 
and,  consequently-,  to  bring  on  madness,  is  familiar  to  every  one- 
— tears  give  relief,  sudden  jov',  again,  and  more  likely,  appar 
rently,  than  grief—  it  has  no  natural  vent  like  grief.  Transit 
tions  from  joy  to  grief  occasion  the  greatest  shocks,  and  produce 
the  most  durable  effects.  Yet  actual  losses,  or  disappointments 
in  pecimiary  speculations,  do  not  appear,  observes  Dr.  Bur- 
rowes, to  occasion  insanity  so  frequenth'  as  unexpected  or  im- 
mense wealth.  In  the  six  months  succeeding  the  numerous 
failures  of  the  winter  of  18"2.)-G,  there  were  fewer  returns  to 
the  commissioners  for  licensing  mad-houses  of  insane  persons  in 
the  London  district,  than  in  any  corresponding  period  for  many 
years  before. 

Distinct  effects,  again,  are  produced  on  particular  organs,  by 
jjartieular  passions.  To  give  an  instance  or  two — the  smell,  or 
even  the  expectation  of  food,  excites  the  saliva — maternal  feel- 
ings the  secretion  of  milk — dislike,  both  in  the  woman  and  the 
brute,  prevents  the  flow  of  it — fear  excites  the  intestiaes,  kid- 
neys, and  skin,  prodiicing  dian'hiea,  incontinence  of  urine,  and 
sweat — grief  affects  the  stomach  and  lachrymal  ducts — compas- 
sion, the  bowels — anger,  the  liver — terror,  the  nerves,  sometimes 
even  to  paralysis — extreme  hope,  the  respiration. 

And,  generally,  whenever  strong  emotion  and  passion  stimu- 
late the  brain  to  extraordinary  exertion,  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  responsive,  and  varies  ivith  the  force  of  the  impression.  Joy, 
anger,  desire,  &c.,  accelerate  the  circulation,  and  bring  on,  in 
its  excesses,  mania,  palsy,  &c.  Fear,  horror,  &c.,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  retarding,  or  rather,  by  reflecting  back  the  current  of 
the  blood  iipon  the  larger  vessels,  produce  fainting,  and  even 
absolute  suspension  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  on  the  re- 
covery of  its  force,  so  violent  a  reaction,  that  life  is  often  ex- 
tinguished in  the  conflict,  or  the  intellect  deranged. 

Intense  thought,  or  abstraction,  has  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  circulation.  Mathematicians  have  been  known,  says  Dr. 
Burrowes,  to  pass  days  and  nights  without  sleep,  from  being  too 
deeply  engaged  in  some  intricate  calculations.  This  absence  of 
sleep  is  obviously  the  result  of  excessi\e  action  of  the  brain, 
which,  if  not  relieved,  must  soon  run  on  to  delirium.  Extraor- 
ilinary  wakefulness  is  the  signal  of  Nature,  therefore,  for  sus- 
pending such  pursuits. 

Other  effects  in  abundance  may  be  collected,  not  usually  as- 
signed among  the  results  of  the  action  of  the  mind  upon  the 
body,  and  yet  as  indisputably  such  as  any  that  have  already 
been  noticed.  Dr.  Burrowes  marks  the  charming  of  warts  as 
an  instance  ;  the  rapid  change  of  the  hair  to  white  is  plainly 
another  ;  the  very  temperature  of  the  body  is  changed — lust 
heats — fear  and  aversion  cools — the  mal  de  pays  arises  from  a 
moral  source — producing,  on  the  evidence  of  ph3-sicians,  posi- 
tive organic  eftects — the  lungs  are  found  adhering  to  the 
pleura,  &c. 

The  moral  causes  hitherto  enumerated  originate  in  the  indi- 
vidual ;  bxit  there  are  others  which  seem  to  spring  fi-om  the 
existing  condition  and  circumstances  of  societ3'.  The  more 
artificial  is  the  state  of  societ3-,  the  more  active  are  such  causes 
— the  more  extensively  they  multiplv'  and   operate.     Indul- 
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eence  indolei^ce,  the  ^-ices  of  refinement,  make  men  more  suscep- 
tible and  irritable— more  sensitive  to  impressions,  and,  of  course, 
more  liable  to  insanity.  Intense  pursmts,  of  any  kmd,  high 
cultivation,  morals,  religion,  politics,  produce  intellectual  dis- 
orders The  lower  classes,  too,  though  exempt  from  these  con- 
comitants of  habitual  luxury,  and  intense  cultivation,  provoke 
diseases  by  excesses ;  drunkenness  and  intemperance  producing 
thus  the  very  effect  which  extreme  refinement  and  fastidious- 
ness do  among  the  higher-that  is,  greater  susceptibility. 

FThe  above  quotation  from  the  Monthly  Magazine,  we  very 
willingly  insert,  at  the  request  of  oui-  Correspondent,^    But  we 
can  scarcely  agree  with  him,  that  the  tenor  of  the  article  is  ab- 
solute Materialism.    We  see  little  m  it  which  even  a  disciple 
of  Berkeley,  or   Malebranche,  may  not  safely  admit.     Mate- 
rialism denies  the  primary  existence  of  mind,  by  asserting  the 
primary  existence  of  matter,  and  regards  mind  as  nierely  a  pro- 
duction of  material  combinations,  not  as  a  distinct  elementary 
beine      Spiritualism  asserts  the  primary  existence  ot  mind,  and 
regards  matter  as  merely   a   creation    of  the  positive  meiital 
agent  which  rules  the  universe.    The  article  above  quoted  takes 
neither  side,  and  it  speaks  so  clearly  of  action  and  reaction  be- 
tween spiritual  feelings  and  m^ien^\  instrurnents  of  feelings 
that  one  cannot  read  it  without  thinking  all  the  while  of  two 
polar  beings,  spiritual  and  material.     Does  our  Coii-espondent 
imagine  that  the  intimate  connexion  between  mind  and  matter 
is  an  argument  in  favour  of  Materiabspi  ?     Surely,  he  cannot 
think  so.     Why  should  it  prove  the  being  of  the  one  pole,  and 
not   of  the  other?     It   merely   proves  the  union.     But  why 
should  the  mind  be  injured,  when  the  body  is  inj^jed  ?    The 
mind   is  not  injured,  that  we  know  of.     When  the  glass  of  a 
telescope  is  injured,  we  cannot  see  the  solar  spots,  but  our  eyes 
are  not  injured:  our  opportunities  of  observation  are  injured 
So,  if  a  man  lose  his  eye-sight,  or  hearing,  his  opportunities  of 
external   intercourse  with   the  materia    world  are   curtai  ed. 
When  his  nerves  are  weakened,  when  his  blood  is  overheated 
the  same  effect  follows,  and  the  world  seems  to  whirl  round,  and 
all  its  contents  are  presented  in  confusion.^    His  instrvment  is 
destroved  ■  and,  as  a  warrior,  whose  sword  is  broken,  or  shield  is 
£t  r^ust'eUhe;  submit,  or  provide  himself  with  another,  so 
the  mind,  as  long  as  it  uses  the  destroyed  instrument,  is  ineffi- 
cient, but  inefficient  only  in  the  instrument.     We  can  prove  no 
more     But  how  can  we  prove,  or  make  it  appear  probable,  that 
the  mind  procures  another  instrument  ?     In  the  first  place,  we 
prove  that  mind  is  positive,  and  matter  negative.    Mind  or  con- 
sciousness, is  unity-matter  a  compound.  Mmd  is  lord  of  matter, 
not  matter  of  mind.    The  dissolution  of  elementary  mind,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  proved  •,  for  nothing  but  a  compound  substance 
Undissolve.     A  Materialist  may  beheve  m  the  dissolution  of 
Sd  but  that  is  merely  a  matter  of  faith.     But  mere  science, 
that  is,  the  anatomy  or  physics  of  the  question,  can  never 
prove  the  immortality  of  the  mind.     It  is  a  moral  question, 
because  it  treats  of  a  moral  subject ;  and  a  well-ordered  m  nd 
who  sees  Nature  as  the  magnificent  fabric  of  an  infinite  wisdom 
and  power,  can  have  little  difficulty  in  perceiving  the  almost 
moral  certainty  of  an  eternal  prolongation  of  being  to  the  crea- 
ture in  whom  the  idea  and  the  hope  of  immortality  has  been 
Planted.     Our  minds   are  actually  made  for  it ;  and  when  did 
Nature  ever  commit  such  a  blunder  as  to  make  generic  provi- 
sion for  a  condition  of  being  which  was  never  to  be  realized  .- 
Search  all  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation,  and  you  find   he 
providential  and  prophetic  mind  of  the  Creator  anticipating  the 
future  being  of  the  work  of  his  admirable  skill.  _   It  seems  to  us 
a  pity  that  liberals  should  be  so  prone  to  Materialism  and  anni- 
hilation, &c.     It  has  materially  injured  their  cause  hitherto  •, 
but  no  doubt  a  material  good  will  result  from  it  m  the  end  ; 
but  as  for  their  philosophy  and  science,  they  are  very  shaUow, 
and  are  now  gradually  going  out  of  repute  by  the  tail  or  lower 
extremities  of  society. — Ed.] 

The  following  sentence  we  quote  from  a  work  called  Church 
Reform,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  fnlly  hereafter :—    _ 

"  These  two  facts— the  subjugation  of  ignorance  by  religious 
faith  and  the  reluctance  of  that  faith  to  take  any  cognizance 
of   human  progressivity,  constitutes  for  us  a  most   sacrkd 

W^RIli^'T     AGAINST    THE   ETERNITY    OF    MYSTERIOUS    DOGMAS, 


OR  SYMBOLICAL  WORSHIPS.  They  are  all  by  nature  essentially 
temporary,  and  it  is  in  that  positive  character  of  real  but 
evanescent  utility,  that  we  regard  them  as  most  sublime  and 
most  admirably  consistent  with  the  natural  circumstances,  in 
which  they  were  not  only  useful,  but  actually  indispensable  as 
a  beginning." 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J,  Q. or,  W.  B. — We  felt  very  much  interested  in  the  pros- 
pectus   which   our   correspondent  sent   us,  and  think  it  the 
nearest  approach  to  Catholicism  {not  Roman)  in  religion  that 
we  have  before  witnessed,  under  such  a  form  as  the  model  of 
an  association  ;  and  nothing  pleases  us  more  in  the  prospectut 
than  the  subjection  of  the  individual  to  the  universal  opinion. 
This  is  indispensable.     It  is  the  basis  of  Christianity.     The 
members  {not  the  clergy)  are  the  Church,  and  the  Church  is 
the  highest  court  of  appeal.     Th3  spirit  of  Christ  is  in  the 
tvhole,  and  by  this  sumtotalism  of  opinion  in  the  Church,  and 
by  this  alone,  can  the  spirit  of  Christ  become  practically  useful, 
and  reign  in  the  world.     This  is  what  we  call  Universalism. 
Notwithstanding,  we  have  our  objections  to  the  prospectus— 
objections  arising  from   the  conviction  that  the  defects  com- 
plained of  will  mar  the  success  of  the  measure.    In  the  first 
place,  there  is  a  confusion  of  authority.     The  Scriptures  are 
called  one  authority,  and  the  universal  sense  of  the  Church  is 
another.     Now,  we  ask  the  reason  why  the  Church  is  not  per- 
mitted, at  this  day,  to  consecrate  Scriptures,  as  loell  as  in  the 
days  of  Constantine  the  Great.     It  is  the  office  of  the  Church 
to  declare  what  is,  and  what  is  not  Scriptural.     IVhy  should 
our  Church  history  not  be  a  part  of  the  Bible  as  well  as  the 
Church  history  of  the  Jews  ?     If   the  Church  cannot  make 
holy  Scriptures  of  equal  authority  with  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, then  the  spirit  of  God  is  not  in  the  Church,  and  it  is 
mere  quackery  to  talk  of  it.     We  insist  upon  a  plenary  inspira- 
tion of  the  Chvu-ch,  for  without  this  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Church,  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  a  mere  fiddle- 
stick, and  you  may  play  any  tune  you  like  with  it.     This, 
then,  is  our  first  objection. 

Our  second  objection  is,  that  the  plan  of  the  Association  ts 
not  sufficiently  defined,  or,  in  fact,  there  is  no  plan  of  opera- 
tion. There  is  an  ideal  good  aimed  at— -a  desirable  object  in 
view  ;  but  the  method  to  be  pursued  is  so  imperfectly  outlined, 
thai  no  practical  effect  can  follow.  We  do  not  wish  to  propose 
a  plan  of  our  own  at  present ;  we  are  more  disposed  to  col- 
late the  plans  of  others,  and  give  ourselves  and  our  readers 
time  for  reflection,  and  to  spread  abroad,  in  our  little  circle, 
the  possible  idea  of  association.  But  we  recommend  our  cor- 
respondent to  read  carefully  the  leading  article  of  this  week, 
and  the  portion  of  Abel  Transon's  exposition  of  Fourier's  sys- 
tem. Perhaps  he  may  find  some  hints  which  may  be  ser- 
viceable. Depend  upon  it  that  nothing  but  the  clearest  and 
most  arithmetical  mode  of  going  to  work  can  succeed  in  these 
scientific  times.  :,.■,- .1 

Trakscendentalist. — Might  not  the  Transcendentalist  have 
refuted  Zeno's  fallacy  by  another  fallacy,  showing  that  there 
was  no  space  between  A  and  B,/or,  if  a  mathematical  pomt  is 
without  breadth  or  length,  an  infinite  number  rf  such  points  ts 
also  without  breadth  or  length?  Hence  the  body  passes  from 
A  to  Bin  no  time.  Two  opposite  fallacies  iieutrahzing  each 
other,  thus  show  the  method  of  reasoning  to  be  inconclusive. 
It  is  the  inconclusiveness  respecting  Nature's  mysteries  that 
forms  the  basis  of  faith  in  the  creature. 
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COMMUNITY  OF  PROPERTY:  TO  WHAT  EXTENT 
IS  IT  POSSIBLE? 

"  And  all  that  believed  were  together  and  had  all  things  com- 
mon. And  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them 
to  all,  as  every  man  had  need.  And  thoy  continuing  daily 
•with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bread  from  house 
to  house,  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of 
heart.'' — Acts  of  the  Apostles,  ii.  44. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  the  primitive  Chris- 
tian practice  of  common  property,  but  they  have  always 
proved  remarkable  failures.  In  modern  times,  these  attempts 
have  generally  originated  with  stern  fanatics,  destitute  of  com- 
mon prudence,  and  trusting  blindly  to  the  extraordinary  mani- 
festation of  the  spirit,  and  they  have  alwa3's  been  connected 
with  the  idea,  that  political  institutions,  and  magisterial  authori- 
ties, were  imneccssary  to  preserve  the  order  and  subordination 
of  society.  From  the  naked  Anabaptist,  who  raved,  with  a 
drawn  sword,  in  the  streets,  and  proclaimed  the  reign  of  King 
Jesus,  down  to  the  coolest  and  most  infidelized  materialist,  this 
notion  of  a  system  of  political  peace,  and  pure  moral  govern- 
ment, has  been  evidently  either  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the 
doctrine  of  community. 

The  subject,  however,  has  one  very  towering  difficulty,  viz., 
the  marriage  question.  This  stops  all  arguing  -with  some,  and 
thoroughly  perplexes  others. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  marriage  question,  community  would 
have  been  established  in  the  world  long  ago.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  deeply  impregnated  with  the  idea. 
According  to  Thomas  Campanella,  even  some  of  the  earlj'  fathers 
went  so  far  as  to  teach  a  community  of  wives,  like  Lycurgus, 
Socrates,  Cato,  and  Antoninus.  Others  limited  this  community 
nd  obsequia,  to  kind  offices  of  friendship,  maintaining  the  exclu- 
sive individuality  of  the  couple  in  one  solitary  respect — this 
one  solitarj-  respect  made  a  family  party  of  the  couple  and 
their  oifapring — a  private  circle,  having  an  interest  of  its  own, 
supplying  its  own  means,  and  regulating  its  own  expenditure. 

The  Church,  finding  it  impossible  to  adhere  to  its  original 
maxims,  was  naturally  very  much  excited  upon  this  question. 
Tliere  was  always  a  large  amount  of  pious  feeling,  and  sincere 
faith,  in  her  bosom.  Fear  prompted  some ;  spiritual  fervour, 
and  ambition  of  higher  attainments  in  virtue,  stimulated  others ; 
and  no  sticrifioe  was  considered  too  great,  for  attaining  the  de- 
sired end  of  our  being,  a  pure  and  a  happy  state  of  mind. 
The  most  unnatural  austerities  were  practised — every  species  of 
social  pleasure  was  abandoned.  Mysticism  embraced  every 
species  of  self-denial,  from  the  isolated  hermit,  up  to  the  clois- 
tered monk — from  the  naked  Adamites,  whose  sexes  associated 
in  perfect  nudity,  ^vithout  the  common  feelings  of  human 
nature,  to  the  well-clothed  and  comfortable  Abelites  and  Shakers, 
who  refuse  to  reproduce  their  own  likenesses  in  flesh  and  blood. 
Community,  in  all  its  aspects,  has  been  experimentally  tried, 
with  the  exception  of  love  alone.  Chastity  has,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Church,  been  most  universally  esteemed  a  virtue ;  but  it  is  rather 
unfortunate  for  that  credit,  that  her  idea  of  chastity  has  so  far 


overshot  the  mark,  that  the  virtue  has,  in  all  ages,  degenerated 
into  a  vice,  and  proved  the  source  of  innumerable  evils.  The 
feelings  of  mankind  have  always  revolted  against  a  promiscuous 
intercourse  of  the  sexes,  even  more  so  than  against  their  violent 
separation  ;  and  the  latter  sj'stem  being  the  collection  of  soli- 
tary individuals,  who  were  merelj'  received,  one  by  one,  as  they 
became  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  not  the  simultaneous  act 
of  a  society  or  a  peoj^Ie,  was  more  likely  to  arise  in  an  age  of 
confusion  and  fanaticism,  than  any  domestic  arrangements, 
which  require  an  enlightened  system  of  procedure,  and  a  lai'ge 
social  band,  of  both  sexes,  to  mal<c  even  a  first  experim.ent. 
A  disordered  and  an  unsocial  state  of  societj'  is  very  fai'ourable 
for  monachism,  and  each  cloister  preserves  its  own  popubition 
check,  in  its  conditions  of  admission.  There  is  no  danger  of  a 
failure,  except  through  luxury  and  exce-is,  which  alt^ne  contri- 
bute to  the  dowiifal  of  monastic  institutions.  As  to  promiscu- 
ous intercourse  of  sexes,  we  do  not  believe  it  possible  ;  not  be- 
cause it  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  any  civic  insti- 
tution, but  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  Iniman 
being,  and  reveals  itself  in  none  of  his  social,  or  even  animal 
propensities.  Love  is  an  individualist.  But  it  is  questionable 
how  far  there  is  a  necessity  for  magisterial  or  political  la^^■  inter- 
fering to  enforce  a  union  between  two  beings,  who  hate  one 
another ;  or  how  far  the  education  of  children  should  be  en- 
trusted to  parents,  to  spoil  or  improve  their  native  dispositions, 
according  to  their  own  whims  and  fancies. 

In  these  latter  questions  are  contained  our  ideas  respecting 
community,  in  so  far  as  the  sexes  are  concerned.  Promiscuous 
intercourse  is  a  vice  of  such  enormous  magnitude,  that  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  impossible  in  practice,  and  we  have  so  good  an 
opinion  of  the  moral  stamina  of  our  species,  that,  in  a  well- 
organized  moral  system,  we  believe  that  the  conscience  would 
be  so  powerfully  developed,  that  no  species  of  conduct  would 
be  persisted  in  by  any  individual,  that  was  calculated  to  give 
oftence  to  his  fellows,  or  to  the  common  sense  of  society.  We 
must  not  compare  the  feelings  of  an  unsocial  state,  in  which 
every  man  is  at  war  vnih  his  neighbour,  in  almost  all  his  rela- 
tionships, with  a  state  of  associate  interest,  in  which  individual 
happiness  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  private  <ind  public 
happiness  of  the  whole  society.  The  moral  law  is  the  law  of 
God.  It  is  the  last  law  which  is  to  be  established.  It  is  a  law 
which  acts  by  conscience.  There  is  a  sphere  of  action  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  it ;  that  sphere  is  the  social  state,  which  as 
necessarily  produces  the  moral  sense,  as  the  light  of  the  Sun 
causes  the  convolvolus  to  IjIow,  and  the  darkness  closes  its 
petals  for  ever. 

Communftj%  in  this  respect,  must  be  subject  to  tiie  moral 
sense,  and  may  be  safely  limited  by  the  rule  of  Christ, — 
"  Whom  God  hath  put  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder." 

The  same  rule  may  be  applied  to  other  departments  of  this 
great  question  of  common  property, — "  What  God  hath  given 
to  the  people,  let  no  man  take  from  them." 

NoH',  what  hath  God  given  to  the  people  ?  Common  nature, 
air,  earth,  and  water.  In  these  great  elemental  portions  of  our 
mother  earth,  we  have  all  a  right  to  claim  an  interest  and  a 
share.  ]Moreover,  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  admits  this. 
The  public  feeling  will  permit  a  man  to  give  away  his  estate  to 
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another  man,  when  it  will  not  permit  him  to  give  away  his 
wife.  The  estate  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  him.  It  re- 
quires mutual  love  to  constitute  a  moral  right  to  property. 
Two  lovers  belong  to  one  another  hy  tiie  bipolar  law  of  attrac- 
tion ;  and  the  earth  and  the  species  belong  to  one  another  in 
the  same  sense  ;  but  this  rule  will  not  ap^sly  to  a  man  and  a  j^lot 
of  ground.  The  love  is  all  on  one  side,  and  this  is  not  a  bind- 
ing love.     The  relationship  is  not  necessary. 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  expedient  ?  We  do  not  consider 
that  it  is  expedient,  except  under  certain  circumstances.  In  an 
unsocial  state,  property  in  land  is  indispensable  for  its  cultiva- 
tion. AVhat  is  every  body's  property,  belongs  to  nobody,  un- 
less every  body  acts  in  a  social  capacity,  and  cultivates  the  soil 
for  the  general  benefit.  But  as  this  is  the  very  highest  state  of 
social  being,  it  cannot  be  attained  in  the  infancy  of  society. 
Society,  therefore,  must  go  through  the  necessary  ordeal  of  pri- 
vate property  in  land,  to  cultivate  the  soil,  which,  otherwise, 
would  lie  as  Nature  has  produced  it,  in  unspeakable  confusion. 
Social  organization  puts  an  end  to  this  necessity.  All,  there- 
fore, that  political  economists  say  of  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  personal  appropriation  of  land,  we  admit  to  be  correct. 
Ajspropriation  is  indispensaljle  for  its  proper  cultivation  ;  but 
social  appropriation  would  produce  more  boinitiful  results  than 
individual  appropriation. 

But  here  our  idea  of  common  x)roperty  begins  to  undergo  a 
little  modification.  Property  does  not  consist  in  land  alone, 
but  in  moveables  also,  in  manufactures,  in  works  of  art  and 
imagination,  &c.  Some  of  these  are  individualities,  others  not. 
Manufactures,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  are  social  pro- 
ductions. Cloth  is  the  production  of  many  different  individuals, 
and  requires  a  combination  of  skill  and  labour  to  produce  it. 
Numerous  other  productions  resemble  it  in  this  respect.  But 
painting  is  an  individuality — sculpture  is  an  individuality — so 
is  engraving — so  is  scientific  skill,  and  ability  of  \arious  deno- 
minations, and  each  denomination  produces  a  species  of  wealth 
or  property  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which,  by  a  necessary  law  of 
Nature,  must  belong  to  itself.  The  picture  belongs  to  the 
painter — the  sculpture,  to  the  sculptor — the  invention,  to  the 
inventor — the  skill,  to  the  sl^illful — the  industrj^,  to  the  indus- 
trious—the strength,  to  the  strong.  The  strong  man  will  do 
more  than  the  weak,  therefore,  moi'e  belongs  to  him — the  in- 
dustrious will  do  more  than  the  indolent,  therefore,  more  be- 
longs to  him — the  skillful  man  ivill  do  better  work  than  the 
unskillful,  therefore,  better  belongs  to  him.  These  are  the  dis- 
tinctions of  Nature,  of  God,  and  of  Providence.  Man  cannot 
alter  them.  Man  cannot  do  violence  to  them,  without  rebellion 
against  God  and  his  own  nature. 

It  follows,  then,  from  the  above  rules,  that  one  may,  accord- 
ing to  the  moral  law  of  Nature,  possess  more  property,  and 
better  property  than  another  man  ;  even,  as  by  a  simi'ar  law  of 
Nature,  one  man,  by  superiority  of  talent,  is  entitled  to  more 
power  than  another  man.  But  that  property  must  be  of  his 
own  creation — mediate  or  immediate — not  usurped  property, 
which  naturally  belongs  to  the  species,  and  which  the  moral  law 
forbids  any  individual  to  appropriate  to  himself. 

Our  idea  of  community,  therefore,  is  not  absolute.  Absolute 
community  would  produce  tameness  and  monotony,  and  destroy 
the  spirit  of  society.  But  agricultural  community  would  pre- 
serve the  individual  rights  of  all,  be  an  ample  security  against 
the  fear  of  want,  and  be  a  most  successful  instrument  of  moral 
regeneration  for  the  people,  whilst  moveable  property  would 
afford  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity,  the  stimulus 
of  emulation,  and  all  its  energetic  and  kindred  impulses.  Ac- 
cording to  the  present  system  of  grasping,  the  very  inheritance, 
the  birth-right  of  the  people,  is  stolen  from  them.  An  indi- 
vidual may  possess  a  province?,  he  may  sow  tares,  or  wheat,  as 
he  pleases,  and  feed  dogs  or  men  with  the  produce.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  appropriation  of  land.  Were  this  evil  destroyed, 
the  greatest  evils  of  society — poverty,  and  the  fears  and  moral 
depravitj'  coimected  with  it,  would  cease — common  food  would 
be  common  to  all,  a  better  food  would  be  purchasable  by  those 
whom  Nature  had  raised  above  the  common  level,  and  the 
best  would  be  procured  by  those  whose  natures  corresponded 
with  the  object  desired.  Manj'  of  these  would  refuse  the  best, 
and  willingly  distribute  it  amongst  others  ;  the  kindly  relation- 


ships of  morality  would  thus  be  preserved  •,  no  virtue  Avould 
be  lost,  whilst  many  vices  would  entirely  disappear  and  all 
would  be  shorn  of  their  locks. 

Here,  however,  the  ghost  of  Malthus  presents  itself — a  writer 
whom  we  very  much  admire,  and  a  character  whom  we  much 
esteem,  although,  in  some  respects,  we  think  it  necessary  to  op- 
pose him  ad  ultimas  brhes  terrarum,  to  the  very  utmost  limits 
of  his  meaning.  Malthus  is  abused,  first,  by  the  poor,  who 
have  not  read  him  ;  and,  second,  by  the  religious  fanatics,  who 
are  afraid  of  the  facts  which  he  so  powerfully  adduces.  The 
delusions  which  pervade  society  respecting  this  insinuating 
writer,  are  marvellous ;  but  of  these  we  have  no  occasion  at 
present  to  speak,  except  by  way  of  compliment  to  the  spirit  we 
have  conjured  up.  Malthus  says  that  population  has  a  ten- 
dency to  become  too  numerous,  and  that  Nature  checks  the 
amount  by  poverty,  pestilence,  war,  Sec.  Blalthus  is  right.  It 
has  hitherto  been  so  ;  but  Malthus  does  not  say  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  mankind  taking  Nature  tmder  their  oivn 
management,  and,  by  the  judicious  control  of  their  passions, 
moderating  the  supply  of  human  beings,  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  i^rudence.  Were  men  to  do  this.  Providence  would 
not  require  to  send  epidemics,  pestilence,  war,  famine ;  and  man 
would  then  become  the  son  of  God,  acting  in  council  with  God 
in  the  moral  government  of  society.  But  if  man,  like  a  mere 
fish,  or  brute,  merely  give  vent  to  his  animal  feelings  without 
restraint,  and  bring  forth,  with  as  much  rapiditj^  as  Nature  will 
permit,  Nature  will  indulge  him,  and  bring  forth  accordingly  ; 
but  she  will  apply  the  rod  of  chastisement  to  his  back,  and 
remind  him  by  the  stripes,  that  if  he  wants  to  be  happy,  if  he 
wants  to  be  free,  he  must  take  the  reins  of  government  into  his 
ovm.  hand,  and  learn,  by  the  calculations  of  wisdom,  how  to 
make  use  of  the  passions  which  God  has  given  him  to  use,  but 
not  to  serve.* 

With  this  little  bit  of  wisdom,  such  a  community  as  that  we 
have  hinted  at,  would  make  a  paradise  of  earth  ;  without  this 
wisdom,  any  state  of  social  being  would  prove  a  curse  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people. 

*  Were  the  question  put  to  us, — "  Is  there  any  danger  of  the 
world  ever  becoming  overpopulated  ?"  we  would  reply,  "  No." 
But  we  can  only  see  two  preventives — wisdom,  on  the  part  of 
man,  which  meets  its  reward  in  comfort  and  abundance  ;  and 
folly,  on  the  part  of  man,  which  meets  its  reward  in  social  con- 
fusion, banishment,  warfare,  poverty,  celibacy,  prostitution  and 
premature  death. 


"  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MARRIAGE." 

A  vfORK,  under  the  above  title,  written  by  Dr.  Ryan,  physician 
to  the  Metropolitan  Free  Plospital,  has  just  appeared;  and 
Avhich  professes  to  unfold  the  important  subject  treated  of  in 
all  its  "  social,  moral,  and  physical  reJatioas."  No  class  of 
persons  can  be  better  fitted  to  enlighten  the  public  mind,  in 
these  respects,  than  medical  men,  as  the  wide  field  of  observa- 
tion which  is  open  to  them,  and  the  unreserved  manner  in 
which  they  are  admitted  into  domestic  life,  in  all  its  phases, 
furnishes  them  with  data  for  the  most  comprehensive  and  cor- 
rect opinions  on  those  subjects  relating  to  the  basis  of  all 
national  good — the  domestic  happiness  of  individuals.  A  vast 
amount  of  evil  unquestionably  results  to  mankind  from  the 
ignorance  which  prevails  in  society  on  the  subject  before  us ; 
and  this  ignorance  has  been  perpetuated  by  the  morbid  delicacy 
attached  by  most  people  to  its  investigation.  We  trust,  how- 
ever, that  a  change  is  coming  over  the  public  mind;  and  that 
the  publication  of  reputable  works  on  the  philosophy,  patho- 
logy, and  i^hysiology  of  marriage,  will  meet  with  deserved  en- 
couragement, and  be  productive  of  much  good,  both  to  public 
health,  and  public  morals.  It  is  onl^^  requisite,  that  authors 
should  treat  the  subject  in  a  serious  and  becoming  way,  to  recon- 
cile the  most  fastidious  modest}'  to  its  elucidation.  We  regret 
to  observe,  that  Dr.  Ryan  has  not  been  so  scrupulous  in  this 
respect  as  we  could  have  wished,  for,  adopting  the  axiom  of 
Haller,  that  "  there  are  no  secrets  in  physiology,"  he  has  ex- 
pounded the  subjects  on  which  he  treats,  with  a  degree  of  free- 
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dom  bordering,  we  think,  on  coarseness  and  bad  taste ;  for  while 
he  deprecates  the  circulation  of  licentious  books,  in  relation  to 
the  most  influential  of  all  human  passions,  written  merely  to 
gratify  a  meritricious  curiosity,  he  introduces  into  his  own  work 
cases  and  anecdotes,  the  relation  of  which  must  come  under  the 
same  censure  -,  and  can  be  of  no  use,  except  to  illustrate  the 
depra\  ity  of  our  common  nature,  when  under  the  influence  of 
debasing  circumstances.  We  agree  with  him,  that  the  physio- 
logy and  pathology  of  reproduction  are  as  much  legitimate 
objects  of  study,  as  nutrition  and  respiration ;  but  there  cer- 
tainly can  be  no  need,  in  order  to  the  due  understanding  of  the 
subject,  to  enter  into  minute  details  of  depraved  exceptions  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  Nature,  or  disgusting  instances  of  their 
violation,  in  the  one  case  more  than  the  other.  But  in  our 
notice  of  the  work  before  us,  we  shall  not  follow  the  author  in 
his  delicate  paths ;  but  confine  ourgelves,  principally,  to  the 
morale  of  the  question. 

There  is  much  matter  of  anxious  interest  in  the  following 
extracts : — 

"  The  evidence,  and  other  information  collected  by  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  upon  the  state  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland, 
fully  confirm  the  truth  of  the  important  principle,  which  has 
been  the  same  in  all  ages  and  countries,  namely,  that  the  only 
'effectual  check  to  surplus  population  (that  is,  to  the  progress  of 
population  outstripping  that  of  employment,  and  comfortable 
subsistence),  is  the  attachment  of  the  working  classes  to  the 
comforts  and  decencies  of  civilized  life.  That  barrier  once 
removed,  and  the  hopes  and  ambition  of  the  labourer  confined, 
as  in  Ireland,  to  the  mere  absence  of  hunger  and  cold,  the 
labouring  population  will  be  found  marrj'ing  when  little  more 
than  children,  although  without  a  blanket  to  cover  them,  or  a 
potato  for  their  next  day's  meal ;  reckless  improvidence,  and 
•callous  despair,  thus  filling  the  land  with  hopeless  destitution." 
— "  In  short,  it  appears  quite  certain,  that  in  every  part  of  Ire- 
land, the  more  destitute  the  labouring  population  are,  the  more 
recklessly,  nay,  the  more  eagerly,  and  at  a  much  earlier  age, 
do  they  marry.  In  the  district  of  Ballintemple,  in  Sligo, 
*  where  the  continual  drifting  of  blowing  sands  has  buried  the 
land,  and  all  but  the  roofs  of  the  cabins,  the  inhabitants  have 
now  no  access  to  their  dwellings  but  by  a  ladder,  through  the 
roof  or  chimney,  and  subsist  upon  shell-fish  and  sea-weed  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  they  are  marrjang,  and  increasing  their 
numbers,  as  fast  as  in  other  places  !  It  must,  however,  be 
mentioned,  that  the  labourers  themselves  give  other  reasons 
for  their  desire  to  marry,  and  that  these  reasons  would  really 
aeem  to  be  well  founded,  in  the  present  lamentable  state  of 
Irish  society.  They  say,  that  their  only  means  of  support  in 
old  age,  or  in  illness,  and  under  infirmities,  are  their  children  ; 
and  that  they,  therefore,  marry  j-oung,  in  order  that  their  chil- 
dren may  be  old  enough  to  maintain  them,  before  their  own 
strength  begins  to  fail,  which,  in  consequence  of  insufficient 
food,  clothing,  and  other  hardships,  takes  place  at  a  much  earlier 
age  than  in  Great  Britain.  Their  wives  and  children  can  also 
beg  for  them,  when  they  cannot  procure  employment,  and 
their  potato  crop  is  consumed,  which  the  pride  of  the  men 
would  prevent  them  from  doing,  besides  the  '  small  luck'  which 
would  attend  an  able-bodied  man  as  a  mendicant.'  *  *  * 
One  of  the  witnesses  said,  that,  in  Kerry,  '  a  woman  had  an 
illegitimate  child,  with  a  view  (as  she  herself  stated)  of  having 
somebody  to  look  after  her,  when  she  Avas  too  old  to  take  care 
of  herself.'  Another  witness  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Yates,  county  of 
Sligo),  observed,  '  that  he  has  often  thought  that  the  more 
destitute  a  man  was,  the  more  likely  he  was  to  get  married  ; 
sometimes  it  looked  as  if  he  had  taken  a  wife  in  desperation, 
feeling  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  worse  oflT.' '' 

Boz's  inimitable  Sam  Weller  remarks,  that  people  in  Lon- 
don, when  poverty  stares  them  in  the  face,  are  unusually  prone 
to  ease  their  despair,  by  devouring  oysters ;  and,  in  this  manner, 
he  accounts  for  the  fact,  that,  the  poorer  the  neighbourhood, 
the  more  oyster-shops  will  be  found  in  it.  Not  having  this 
resource,  it  appears,  that  the  poor  Irish,  in  the  like  predica- 
ment, set  about  marrying;  so  that,  in  that  country,  the  accom- 
paniment to  poverty  is  children,  not  o^-sters — we  wish  it  were. 

But,  seriously, — could  not  the  legislature  interfere,  and  pre- 
vent a  portion  of  this  reckless  propensity  of  the  Irish  labour- 


ers ?  In  Germany,  no  individual  can  contract  a  marriage 
unless  he  can  show  the  police,  and  the  priest  of  the  commune, 
where  he  resides,  that  he  is  able,  and  has  the  prospect,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  wife  and  family.  If  a  poor  law  be  introduced  into 
Ireland,  we  hojie  a  similar  restriction  will  accompany  it.  Mal- 
thus  considered,  that  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  poor  law 
system,  in  England,  was  the  encouragement  it  gave  to  the  la- 
bouring population  to  form  improvident  marriages;  and  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  the  objection  will  apply,  with  much 
greater  force,  to  the  population  of  Ireland. 

Dr.  Rj'an  is  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  advice  contained  in 
the  orthodox  text,  "  Increase  and  multiply  ;"  and  ridicules  the 
hypothesis  of  Malthus,  thai  population,  unrestrained,  will 
advance  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence.  In  support  of  the 
opposite  conclusion,  he  brings  forward  a  somewhat  inconclusive 
argument,  namely,  that,  as  the  incalculably  large  reproduction 
of  fishes  has  not  yet  filled  up  the  ocean,  the  doctrine  of  limiting 
human  population  is  based  upon  an  unwarrantable  and  pre- 
sumptuous doubt  in  the  conservative  power  of  the  Creator,  to 
provide  for  the  subsistence  of  his  creatures.  Did  it  never  occur 
to  the  Doctor,  we  would  ask  him,  that  fishes  are  kept  within 
limit,  by  one  kind  ca^in^  another,  almost  invariably;  so  that, 
unless  we  followed  the  sarcastic  advice  of  Dean  Swift, — that 
is,  stew  the  childi-en  of  the  poor  into  soup  for  the  rich,  his 
analogy  must  fail  altogether. 

On  the  subject  of  premature  and  late  marriages,  morally  and 
pathologically  considered,  Dr.  Ryan  has  made  some  valuable 
observations.  We  are  not  advocates  for  the  interference  of 
government  in  every  matter  of  social  economy  ;  but  we  do  not 
see  how  any  reasonable  objections  can  be  adduced  against  some 
legal  regulations  on  this  head.  It  is  well-known  by  medical 
men,  that  marriage  unions,  at  too  late,  or  too  early  a  period  of 
life,  induce  weak  and  sickly  oflfspring,  which  is  highly  prejudi- 
cial to  the  general  interests  of  humanity,  and  should,  therefore, 
be  discouraged  by  every  possible  means  ;  as,  also,  should  those 
between  parties  who  are  likely  to  infect  their  children  with 
grievous  hereditary  diseases  or  idiotcy.  Parents,  too,  should 
be  under  some  compulsory  enactment  to  provide  a  school  edu- 
cation, at  least,  for  their  children.  Why  do  not  the  clergy 
make  these  subjects  matter  for  their  sermons  more  than  they 
do,  instead  of  wasting  their  time  in  discoursing  on  mere  doc- 
trinal points ." 

The  author  quotes  medical  writers,  who  estimate  the  propor- 
tion of  sterile  to  fecund  women,  respectively,  at  ten  to  a 
thousand  ;  one  to  ten  ;  and  six  or  seven,  to  three  hundred  or 
four  hundred.  We,  ourselves,  have  formed  an  opinion  that  the 
number  of  ban-en  women  in  this  country  must  be  greater,  and 
think  it  probably  may  be  as  one  to  six.  This  is  a  subject  of 
much  interest  in  medical  statistics.  It  might  be  discovered 
that  Nature  has  reserved  to  herself  a  conservative  power  of  gra- 
dually decreasing  the  number  of  fruitful  women  as  the  world 
increases  in  age.  That  some  check  or  other  is  in  operation,  is 
plain,  from  the  fact,  that  the  average  rate  of  increase  of  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  was  much  lower  dming  the  ten 
years  from  1821  to  1831,  than  during  the  preceding  ten  years  ; 
in  some  counties  the  decrease  on  the  former  average  was  as 
much  as  eighteen,  and  even  nineteen  per  cent.  Some  of  this 
diminution  may  be  attributed  to  the  spread  of  luxury  and  ex- 
pensive habits  among  the  people,  which,  by  engendering  selfish- 
ness and  ostentatious  vanity,  render  men  averse  to  the  encum- 
bering themselves  with  matrimony,  for  fear  of  its  reducing  their 
own  comforts,  and  lowering  their  station  in  society.  But  this 
kind  of  check  on  population  is  almost  siure  to  merge  into  vice 
and  miserj',  as  is  evident,  by  the  number  of  abandoned  females 
to  be  found  in  London,  and  all  large  towns. 

Dr.  Ryan  tells  us,  that  the  chief  end  of  marriage,  necordiiig 
to  all  Christian  moralists,  is  the  continuation  of  the  .species  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  extremely  sinful  in  married  persons  to  msh 
not  to  have  a  family  ;  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  divine  and  primi- 
tive command,  "  go  forth  and  multiply."  In  another  part  of 
his  work,  however,  he  admits  that  marriages  are  seldom  i:iflu- 
enced  )jy  any  such  motive  ;  and  adds, — it  is  useless  for  us  to 
den}'  that  the  majority  of  marriages,  which  are  apparently  ba?ed 
on  real  love,  are  almost  always  the  result  of  our  servile  and  in- 
voluntary obedience  to  the  imperious  voice  of  animal  pa-«ion. 
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We  think  this  is  true.  Nature  cheats  us  a  little  in  all  these 
thincs.  We  no  more  marry  for  the  mere  motive  of  perpetuat- 
ing the  race,  than  we  eat  and  drink  solely  with  a  view  to  the 
nourishment  of  our  bodies,  without  reference  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  palate. 

"  The  passion  of  love,"  says  Dr.  Ryan,  "  is  as  inherent  in 
mankind  as  the  function  of  digestion  or  respiration,  and  must 
be  gratified  as  well  as  other  wants." 

"  Omnia  vincit  amor,  et  nos  cedamus  amori ;"  love  conquers 
all,  and  all  must  yield  to  it.  How  desirable,  then,  tliat  it  should 
be  well  and  wisely  directed  !  "  Marriage  is  a  fairy  land — the 
land  of  promise  ;  but  what  constitutes  its  felicity,  is  to  many,  if 
not  to  most,  an  indistinct  and  undefinable  question  :  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  mankind  has  pronounced  it  good  and  salu- 
tary ;  it  is  the  hope  of  many  who  can  assign  no  definite  reason 
or  motive  for  its  indulgence."  "  Most  persons,"  says  our  au- 
thor, "  expect  happiness,  pleasure,  &c.,  &c.,  in  the  marriage 
state,  but  disappointment  is  the  common  result ;  for  a  good 
husband,  or  good  wife,  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  highly  civilized 
coimtries,  because  few  strictly  follow  or  adopt  the  divine  precepts 
of  Christianity.  (?)  He  .also  says,  "  A  philosopher  compared  a 
man  going  to  marry,  to  one  who  was  about  to  put  his  hand  into  a 
sack,  in  which  were  ninety-nine  sei-pents,  and  one  eel;"  the  mo- 
ral of  which  is,  that  there  are  ninety-nine  chances  to  one  against 
a  fortunate  selection.  In  these  two  latter  deductions,  we  en- 
tirely disagree  with  our  author  ;  but,  if  those  who  believe  him 
ever  venture  upon  the  hazardous  chance  of  marriage,  and  should 
catch  hold  of  a  shrew,  or  a  serpent,  all  we  can  say,  is,  that 
"  it  serves  them  right .'" 

Nevertheless,  with  all  his  fearful  warnings,  our  author  asks, 
"  Is  celibac}-  always  a  life  of  '  single  blessedness  ?'  Have  the 
unmarried  no  cares,  no  sickness,  or  no  wants  ?  and,  if  they  can 
plead  no  prescriptive  right  of  exemption  from  the  common  lot 
of  man,  upon  what  bosom  can  they  pillow  an  aching  heart,  or 
into  what  ear  whisper  their  many  sorrows  ?  what  friend  will 
sympathise,  with  cordial  disinterestedness,  in  all  their  varied 
YToes  .^" 

We  shall  take  our  leave  of  the  work,  with  a  few  select 
extracts : 

Longevity. — "  Medical  practitioners  are  often  consulted  by 
individuals  who  are  anrdous  to  know  whether  marriage  is,  or  is 
not,  conducive  to  health  and  longevity.  It  is  now  universally 
admitted  that  an  answer  in  the  affirmative  ought  to  be  given  to 
all  healthful  and  well  formed  individuals  from  the  adult  age  to 
the  sixty-fifth  year,  and  sometimes  even  later.  [We  have  seen 
it  stated,  but  we  do  not  know  upon  what  authority,  that  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three,  there  are  but  twenty-two  to  forty-eight  mar- 
ried ;  at  seventy,  eleven  bachelors  to  twent^'-seven  married ; 
at  eighty,  three  single  to  nine  married.  V'ery  nearly  the  same 
proportion  holds  good  of  the  female  sex,  of  whom,  while  seren- 
ty-two,  who  have  been  married,  attain  the  age  of  forty-five, 
only  fifty-two  unmarried  reach  the  same  term  of  life.] 

Fecundity. — "  A  friend  of  mine  knew  a  lady  of  title,  who  is 
still  a  fine  and  youthful  looking  woman,  who  had  twenty-seven 
children.  A  patient  of  mine  at  St.  John's  Hospital  had  thirty- 
two  ;  and  a  woman,  aged  seventy,  appeared  at  the  police-office, 
Bow-street,  in  May,  1 834,  who  stated  that  she  was  the  mother 
of  forty  children  ;  and  that  her  daughters  had  had  twins,  three 
or  four  times."  *  *  ♦  «  M.  de  Stael  asked  Napoleon  who  was 
the  greatest  woman  in  Fiance  ?  He  answered  :  '  She  who  has 
had  the  most  children.'  " 

Influence  of  marriage  on  the  in'ellect. — "  It  has  long  been 
observed  that  men  of  great  genius  have  fewest  children.  Expe- 
rience has  demonstrated  that  the  pleasure  of  love  extinguishes 
the  fire  of  imagination,  abates  genius  and  courage,  as  innumer- 
able proofs  have  repeatedly  attested."  "  Minerva,  and  all  the 
muses  were  virgins."  *  *  *  "  Kuen  observed  that  no  one  great 
genius  of  antiquity  had  been  addicted  to  women  ;  and  he 
stated  that  among  the  modems,  the  illustrious  Newton  had 
never  enjoj'ed  sexual  intercourse."  *  *  *  "  The  sons  of  great 
men  are  generally  inferior  to  their  fathers.  We  seldom,  if  ever, 
see  great  men  engender  great  men."  *  *  *  '  It  has  long  been 
observed,  that  men  of  genius  were  the  firstborn." 

Sinyvlar  Cases. — "  A  man's  first  child  was  of  sound  mind  ; 
afterwards  he  had  a  fall  from  his  horse,  hy  which  his  head  was 


much  injured.  His  next  two  children  proved  to  be  both  idiots.. 
After  this  he  was  trepanned  and  had  other  children,  and  they 
turned  out  to  be  of  sound  mind.  A  lady  of  considerable  talent,, 
wrote  as  follows,  to  a  phrenological  friend  : — "  From  the  age  of 
two  I  foresaw,  that  my  eldest  son's  restlessness  would  ruin  him  ; 
and  it  has  been  even  so.  Yet  he  was  kind,  brave,  and  affection- 
ate. I  read  the  Iliad  for  six  months  before  he  saw  the  light,, 
and  have  often  wondered  if  that  could  have  any  influence  on 
him.     He  was  actually  an  Acliilles."  X. 

CHARLES  FOURIER'S  THEORY  OF  SOCIETY. 

By  Abel  Transon,  late  Pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and 

Engineer  of  Mines. 

(Continued  from  page  148.) 

Moreover,  this  distribution  of  the  Phalansteie,  or  abode  of 
the  Phalanstere,  of  which  I  have  given  a  simple  outline,  is  not 
only  the  most  favourable  for  health,  but  it  is  a  condition  in- 
dispensable to  the  complete  establishment  of  passional  har- 
mony, which  is  the  principal  object  of  social  theory.  We  shall 
see,  in  fact,  that  this  harmony  reposes  on  a  basis  which  is  one,. 
"  The  formation  of  passional  series,  and  their  exercise  in  short 
sittings.''  Now  the  formation  of  series  supposes  the  concentra- 
tion of  individual  habitations  in  a  single  edifice,  in  order  that 
each  one  may  be  nigh  the  common  halls  ;  and  employment  in 
short  sittings,  occasioning  frequent  removals,  demands  also  the 
luxury  of  communications,  sheltered  and  temperated ;  since, 
without  this  precaution,  the  health  of  the  vv-orkmen  would  be 
constantly  endangered  during  the  whole  course  of  a  bad  season. 
There  is,  then,  between  the  material  and  the  passional,  a  perfect 
mutual  relationship,  which  produces  the  agreement  of  the  good 
and  the  beautiful.  This  agreement  is  one  of  the  distinctive 
characters  of  the  social  order,  in  opposition  to  the  subversive  or 
unsocial  order,  in  which  the  agreeable  and  the  useful  are  always 
nt  variance.  At  present,  when  you  see  a  house  well  furnished, 
elegant,  and  sumptuous,  you  may  safely  say, "  this  is  the  dwelling 
place  of  pleasure  and  of  idleness,  the  habitation  of  the  work- 
men being  almost  always  below  mediocrity."  Modern  luxury 
produces  no  effect  more  obvious  than  the  separation  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society.  In  the  harmonian  order,  luxury  will 
have  an  entirely  opposite  eflf'ect. 

The  harmony  of  the  material  and  the  spiritual  is  not  less  re- 
markable in  the  law  of  agricultural  employment,  in  the  domes- 
tic establishment,  than  in  the  distribution  of  its  edifices.  I 
have  shown,  in  the  first  article,  that  labour,  in  short  periods,  has 
the  great  advantage  of  permitting  the  same  individual  to  take 
l)art  in  a  great  number  of  different  groups,  whence  results,  as 
an  individual  good,  the  full  development  of  the  faculties,  and  as 
a  collective  good,  the  absence  of  corporative  selfishness.  In  the 
theory  of  M.  Fourier,  the  law  of  culture  corroborates  the  effect  of 
labour  in  short  sittings,  by  favouring  numerous  relations  between 
the  series  during  the  continuation,  even  of  their  different  occu- 
pations. "  Every  agricultural  series  endeavours  to  throw  out 
branch  parties  upon  different  points.  It  thus  undertakes  the 
cultivation  of  detached  plots,  in  all  the  different  stations  of 
series,  whose  centre  of  operation  is  at  a  distance  from  its  own  ; 
and  by  means  of  this  intermixture,  the  district  is  covered  with 
groups,  the  scene  is  animated,  and  the  geneial  appearance 
varied  and  picturesque.  But  this  intermixture  of  employments 
agreeable  in  its  general  aspect,  is  yet  more  useful  in  respect  to 
its  amalgamation  of  passions  and  complicated  interests.  These 
combinations  have  for  their  object,  the  bringing  together  divers 
groups  upon  a  sii>gle  spot,  and  leaving  a  group  as  little  as  possible 
alone  in  its  labours,  although  limited  to  short  periods,  &c. 

We  must  .see,  in  the  work  itself,  the  brilliant  description 
of  the  appearance  iv-hich  a  country  thus  cultivated  presents, 
and  the  charm  which  the  mutual  meetings  of  the  groups  of 
workmen  will  shed  ujjon  their  labours.  Under  the  eco- 
nomical point  of  view  only,  M.  Fourier  shows  that  at  pre- 
sent, the  piecemeal  sj'stem  forces  the  cultivator  to  crowd  to  - 
gether  twenty  sorts  of  produce  in  a  narrow  enclosure,  and 
prevents  him  from  planting  as  orchards  or  kitchen-gardens,  a 
number  of  exposures  (expositions)  which  would  be  propitious, 
but  being  too  far  removed  from  his  habitation,  would  not  be  pro- 
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tected  from  robbery  and  devastation  ;  whereas  when  every  dis- 
trict shall  be  cultivated  in  unity,  that  is  to  siy,  a3  if  it  be- 
longed to  one  individual,  one  might,  without  fear  of  robbery,  in- 
termix every  species  of  produce,  grasses,  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  according  to  the  virtues  of  the  soil.  Here,  then,  and 
it  is  upon  this  that  I  insist,  there  is  a  coincidence  of  arrange- 
ments the)  most  favourable — whether  in  respect  of  economy, 
pleasure,  or,  in  fine  the  strengthening  of  the  social  tie.  It  is  by 
this  constant  property  that  the  material  arrangements  of  the 
social  domestic  establishment  are  really  of  very  great  import- 
ance. 

Let  us  not  forget,  that,  in  agricultural  employment,  each 
group  has  its  moveable  tents,  to  protect  it  from  the  heat  of  tha 
Sun.  Each  series  has  its  booth  placed  in  the  centre  of  its 
labours,  there  to  deposit  its  clothes  and  instruments ;  there  to 
tfike  refreshments,  or  collations,  sent  from  the  phalanstere,  &c. 
In  a  word,  every  thing  is  foreseen,  and  arranged,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  creat.'  emulation,  charm,  variety,  attraction,  in  all 
the  operations  of  agriculture.  For,  not  to  look  but  at  the  very 
smallest  details  of  practice,  the  ardour  of  the  groups  will  suffer 
them  to  forget  nothing,  such  as  the  sheltering  of  young  shoots 
and  flowers  against  the  morning  frosts,  or  the  too  great  heat  of 
the  day ;  and  if  showers  of  rain  or  hail  shoidd  threaten,  the 
devotion  of  all  the  phalanx,  as  when  a  vessel  draws  water,  and 
bestirs  both  passengers  and  crew,  woidd  instantly  arouse  them 
to  action.  In  fine,  each  phalanx  has  its  botanic  garden,  its 
warm  and  cool  green-houses,  6cc.,  every  thing  that,  at  present, 
the  mort  wealthy  proprietor  can  create  and  maintain  only  on  a 
Tery  small  scale,' and  at  great  expense,  which,  by  the  benefit  of 
association,  will  afford  now  sources  of  pleasure  and  advantage. 

The  care  of  the  stables,  of  the  poultry-yard,  of  the  pigeon- 
house,  &c.,  is  not  of  less  importanc?  than  that  of  vegetables. 
There,  again,  attraction  is  insured,  by  means  of  the  elegance 
and  cleanliness  of  the  buildings,  by  the  minute  division  of 
labour,  which  permits  every  one  to  occupy  himself  only  with 
that  portion  of  employaicnt  which  pleases  him  ;  above  all,  by 
the  co-operation  of  indiriduals  attached  to  the  same  kind  of 
exercise,  for  no  group  would  ever  admit  an  associate  who  is  in- 
different to  the  general  success. 

In  fine,  the  social  domestic  establishment  does  not  apply 
itself  solely  to  agriculture.  Independent  of  the  labour  of  the 
forge,  cartwriaht  work,  masonry,  &c.,  which  are  immediately 
connectetl  with  this  art,  the  phalanx  has  many  other  species  of 
employment,  which  it  keeps  in  activity,  chiefly  in  bad  weather. 
It  is  still  the  attraction  of  the  associate  which  will  determine 
the  choice  of  these  employments.  It  is  of  importance  that 
they  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  engage,  passionately,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  ;  for  if  agriculture  be  an  essential  occupa- 
tion, or,  as  M.  Fourier  s;»ys,  the  pivot  of  the  social  domestic 
establishment,  it  is,  because,  among  other  reasons,  it  offers,  in 
the  great  variety  of  its  labours,  a  powerful  attraction  for  all 
ages. 

When  the  social  {uniiaire)  organization  of  the  world  shall 
have  been  established,  every  community  will  bo  employed  upon 
certain  exotic  productions,  which  will  have  the  advantage  of 
\miting  it  particularly  in  interest,  and  putting  it  in  direct  cor- 
respondence, with  other  communities  in  remote  countries.  It 
will  have,  moreover,  numerous  relations  with  neighouring  com- 
munities, whether  in  respect  to  the  exchange  of  commodities,  or 
co-operation  in  urgent  business,  as  in  the  formation  of  district 
cohorts,  for  the  accomplishment  of  works  of  common  interest, 
or  which  require,  by  their  nature,  an  additional  impulse  of 
attraction.  It  is  thus,  that,  for  the  most  part  of  the  operations  of 
mining,  each  community  of  the  same  district.will  furnish,  during 
the  course  of  a  campaign,  some  cohort,  to  which  will  be  reserved 
great  advantages.  This,  perhaps,  would  he  the  place  for  •'iving 
an  idea  of  the  organization  of  industrial  armies,  classed  m  dif^ 
ferent  degrees,  according  as  their  labours  have  relation  with  the 
general  interest  of  a  district,  a  province,  a  kingdom,  &c.,  or 
even  with  the  entire  cultivation  of  the  globe.  In  his  first  work 
(1808),  31.  Fourier  has  given,  on  this  subject,  most  minute 
details,  but,  under  the  necessity  of  being  brief,  I  can  onlv  refer 
the  reader  to  the  treatise  of  18-2-2,  in  which  he  will  find  the 
most  magnificent  ideas,  on  the  restoration  of  climates,  the  re- 
clothing  of  mountains  with  woods,  the  attack  upon  deserts,  &c. 


These  operations,  suppose  the  previous  establishment  of  har- 
mony, that  is,  of  agricultural  domestic  association,  to  which  I 
now  return ;  and,  now  that  we  have  given  a  conp  d'cuil,  or  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  material  arrangements,  we  will  follow  the 
author  in  the  examination  of  the  most  important  questions  of 
the  passional  order. 

[There  is  only  one  remaining  chapter  of  Abel  Transon'a 
Summary  of  Fourierism,  wh'ch  we  will  divide  into  two,  re- 
marking, at  the  same  time,  that  this  summary  is  merely  an  out- 
line of  the  practical  department  of  Fourier's  doctrine  ;  for  the 
ingenious  Socialist  has  not  confined  himself  to  mere  practical 
subjects,  he  has  made  a  philosophy,  as  well  as  a  science,  of  his 
system;  extended  his  researches,  through  time  and  space,  to 
the  very  skirts  of  the  universe,  and  brought  it  into  harmonious 
bearing  with  imiversal  science.  Nature,  and  revelation.  These 
are  the  ornamental  and  atmospheric,  or  aerial  departments  of 
Fourierism,  not  necessarily  connected  with  it  as  a  practical 
system,  but  vastly  entertaining  to  the  imaginative  mind,  which 
loves,  at  times,  to  rise  above  the  clods  of  the  valley,  and  shake 
off  the  dust  it  has  gathered  on  its  brogues.] 

THE  TRANSCENDEXTALIST'S  DIALOGUES. 
No.  XVI. 

ON   TIJIE  AND  SPACE. 

(Continued  from  p.  loO.) 

Transcendentalist  discovered  writing  a  letter. 

Trans. — '•  Dear  Shepherd, — The  fact  of  an  infinite  number 

of  points  without  magnitude  being  =  0,  was  stated  in  Dialogue 

XIV.     In  my  last,  i  wished  not  merely  to  refute  fallacies,  but 

to  give  a  positive  definition  of  motion.    Yours,  very  truly — T." 

Enter  Idealist. 

Ideal. — Well,  ha^e  you  thought  about  motion,  &c.  since  I 
last  saw  3-ou  ? 

Trans. — Alas,  no  !  I  have  been  dealing  in  the  most  worldly 
matters — have  been  altogether  "  immersed  in  sense,"  as  poor 
Tom  Taylor  would  have  said,  and  utterly  unable  to  attend  to 
abstractions.  Now,  thank  God,  there  is  a  short  respite,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  have  a  little  metaphysical  talk.  Let  us  chalk  up 
on  our  slate  the  results  of  our  last  dialogue. 

I.  The  energy  of  what  exists  in  power,  considered  as  so  ex- 
isting, is  motion. — Aristt)tle.* 

II.  The  line  produced  by  a  body  in  motion,  while  in  the  act 
of  being  generated,  is  a  continuous  quantity,  incapable  of  reso- 
lution into  a  discrete  one.  The  attempt  to  divide  it  into  parta 
is  the  basis  of  Zeno's  fallacy. 

Ideal. — Is  not  your  use  of  the  words  "  resolution  into  a  dis- 
crete quantity,"  rather  singular  ?  You  mean  by  it  to  imply 
"  division." 

Trans. — Ancl  supposing  I  do,  I  think  I  am  right.  Let  us 
turn  to  our  Aristotle,  and  see  what  he  gives  as  a  specific  charac- 
ter of  quantity  continuous.  The  parts  of  it,  says  he,  have  the 
property  "  pros  Una  koinon  horon  sunaptein,'  i.  e.  they  fit 
together  with  a  common  boundary.  The  absence  of  this  pro- 
perty would  convert  a  quantity  continuous  into  a  quantity  dis- 
crete.    Let  the  followng  figure, 


represent  a  board  with  two  marks  upon  it,  dividing  it  into  three 
portions.  A,  B,  and  C.  The  line  between  A  and  B  is  the  com- 
mon boundary  of  both,  as  likewise  is  the  line  between  B  and 
C.  Hence,  the  whole  is  a  quantity  continuous.  Let  us  put  an 
end  to  this  community  of  boundary,  and  separate  A,  B,  and  C, 


A 


The  act  of  separation  destroys  the  community  of  bound,  and 

""  I  assume  that  every  reac'er  of  this  dialogue  is  ac  iua'nted, 
at  least,  with  the  last  two. — T. 
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we  see  that  A,  B,  and  C,  have  separate  bounds  of  their  own, 
independently  of  each  other.  The  quantity  is  now  discrete, 
though,  of  course,  each  of  the  parts  is  still  continuous.  Now 
observe,  that  a  quantity  continuous  is  not  di\dded,  but  is  merely 
divisible ;  directly  the  act  of  division  takes  place,  it  becomes 
discrete.  The  Materialist  and  I  once  talked  of  this  matter, 
when  we  spoke  of  the  "  one  of  aggregation,"  (or  quantity 
continuous,)  and  the  "  one  of  ultimate  division,"  (or  the  unity  of 
a  discrete  quantity,  which  unity  was  utterly  without  continuity, 
in  other  words  =  0).-  Observe,  further,  that  the  quantity  gene- 
rated by  a  moving  body  is  not  only  undivided,  but  absolutely 
indivisible.  We  may,  therefore,  enumerate  three  species  of 
quantity : — 

1st,  Quantity  discrete. 

2d,  Quantity  continuous,  or  that  which  is  resolvable  into 
the  discrete.  Actually  having  no  parts,  but  capable  of  being 
resolved  into  them. 

3d,  Quantity  ultra-continuous,  or  that  which  is  not  resolvable 
into  the  discrete  ;  which  hath  no  parts,  either  actually,  or  po- 
tentially.    This  is  the  quantity  produced  by  motion. 

Ideal. — Methinks  we  are  verging  a  little  from  the  second  re- 
sult chalked  on  the  slate  ;  there  we  defined  the  lice  of  motion 
as  a  "  continuous  quantity.''  Now,  one  of  the  characters  of 
continuous  quantity,  is,  that  "  the  parts  fit  together  with  a 
common  boundary."  If,  then,  the  line  of  motion  has  no  parts 
at  all,  how  can  it  possess  this  character  ? 

Trans.  —You  see,  when  we  wrote  up  those  results,  we  only 
thought  of  the  division  of  quantity  into  discrete  and  continuous ; 
and,  certainly,  the  line  of  motion  had  more  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  second.  Quantity  continuous  is  "  much,"  not 
"  many,"  so  is  the  line  of  motion  ;  nay,  the  very  character 
given  by  Aristotle  to  quantity  continuous,  was  that  which  based 
a  connexion  between  itself  and  quantity  discrete,  viz.,  the  hav- 
ing of  parts.  Hence,  I  think  we  shall  not  be  wrong  in  calUng 
the  lines  of  motion  "  quantities  ultra-continuous." 

Ideal. — In  Dialogue  XIV.  we  defined  quantity  continuous 
as  that  whose  division  is  supposed  to  be  infinite. 

Trans. — We  did,  and  though  I  doubt  whether  the  definition 
was  q\iite  full  enough,  I  do  not  think  it  bears  against  my  call- 
ing the  line  of  motion  ultra-continuous.  If  you  do  begin 
attempting  to  divide  a  line  of  motion,  you  must  consistently  go 
on  without  stopping.  What  I  deny  is  the  power  to  begin.  In 
dialogue  XIV.  we  considered  the  line  of  motion  as  commonly 
continuous,  and  at  once  fell  into  Zeno's  contradiction.  To  steer 
clear  of  this  we  have  given  the  line  of  motion  a  characteristic 
with  a  new  name,  viz.,  that  of  being  ultra-continuous.  I  am 
afraid  we  have  not  advanced  very  far  in  this  dialogue ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  think  it  has  been  useful  as  exhibiting  a  collec- 
tion of  the  results  of  some  former  dialogues  -,  and  that  the  new 
division  of  quantity  into  discrete,  continuous,  and  ultra-con- 
tinuous, will  at  any  rate  prevent  several  mistakes. 

Transcendkntalist  turns  to  his  readers. 

And  now,  my  gentle  readers,  what  do  you  think  of  this  talk 
about  quantity  and  motion  ?  Do  not  those  of  j^ou  who  are  ac- 
quainted converse  together,  and  say,  "  What  is  friend  T.  about? 
He  promised  to  tell  us  about  the  imaging-power,  and  the  gene- 
ration of  time  and  space,  and  all  sorts  of  sublimities ;  and  now 
we  find  him  talking  about  rolling  bodies,  and  cylinders,  and 
lines  of  motion.  And  then  he  begins  giving  us  scraps  of  Aris- 
totle, and  tastes  of  James  Harris,  who  (honest  men)  knew  as 
much  of  the  imaging-power  as  a  Methodist  parson  does  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  What,  we  should  like  to  know,  has  all  this 
to  do  with  the  imaging-power  ?"  To  which  I  answer,  that  all 
my  dialogues  have  a  connection,  and  that,  when  I  began  talk- 
ing of  the  operations  of  the  imaging-power,  a  difficulty  started 
up  in  my  ovvn  mind,  which  I  thought  a  scientific  investigation 
into  "  motion  "  would  remove.  I  tell  you  again,  I  have  no 
system  cut-and-dried ;  you  have  all  my  doubts,  conclusions, 
enquiries,  &c.,  &c.,  hot  from  my  own  brain, — one  grows  out  of 
another,  and  hence  want  of  connection  is  impossible. 


BLACKWOOD  S   MAGAZINE,   ON    GEOLOGY  AND 
EDUCATION. 

"  The  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Association  at  Livei-pool  has 
been  among  the  most  popular  of  those  anniversaries.  Things  of 
this  kind  are  easily  turned  into  ridicule,  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  some  of  the  communications  read  at  the  meetings 
were  remarkably  trifling.  We  doubt  whether  the  oratory  of 
the  professed  haranguers  was  much  above  the  commonplace 
rhetoric  which  usually  figures  in  all  assemblies,  when  self-suffi- 
ciency in  the  speaker  is  corresponded  to  by  noisy  ignorance  in 
the  hearers.  And  we  think  a  much  worse  symptom,  too,  there 
is  in  all  those  meetings — a  tendency  to  set  Scripture  and  science 
at  variance,  and  to  assert  a  silly  superiority  over  prejudice,  on 
the  silly  ground  of  believing  the  nonsense  of  some  rambling 
geologist,  in  preference  to  the  declared  and  precise  langueige  of 
inspiration.  But  at  Liverpool  we  certainly  were  spared  the 
offensive  folly  of  the  hurrah  of  the  rabble  of  cognoscenti,  on  a 
clergyman's  giddily  giving  a  date  and  origin  to  the  world, 
wholly  contradictory  to  that  which  is  expressly  given  in  the 
Bible.  The  point  is  of  the  very  highest  importance,  for  if  the 
Bible  is  untrue  in  one  solemn  statement,  what  is  to  sustain  its 
authority  in  others  ?  And  we  are  to  observe,  that  the  Mosaic  origin 
of  the  world  is  stated  as  a  fact  in  the  most  important  and  solemn 
document  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  ten  commandments  is 
the  only  fact  stated  there,  and  on  the  statement  of  that  fact  is 
founded  the  institution  of  that  seventh  day,  which  was  appointed 
to  be  kept  sacred  to  worship,  and  to  human  rest,  through  all 
ages,  for  the  distinct  emblem  of  the  final  happiness  of  mankind. 
"  In  six  days,  God  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that 
in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day."  Nothing  can  be  more 
unequivocal  than  this  language.  It  is  not  to  be  diluted  away 
by  any  critical  artifice,  such  as  that  which  profanely  toys  with 
the  general  Mosaic  narrative.  If  the  sceptic  shelters  himself 
under  the  phrase,  "  in  the  beginning,"'  as  indefinite,  and  idly 
argues  that  it  may  mean  a  thousand  or  a  million  of  years,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  even  the  shadow  of  such  subterfuge,  trifling 
as  it  is  at  best,  in  the  language  of  the  Decalogue.  There  the 
six  days  comprehend  the  whole  mighty  operation;  and  we 
have  only  to  decide  between  the  direct  words  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  flippant  conjectures  of  busy  sciolists,  dabbling  in  en- 
quiries confessedly  in  their  infancy,  investigations  which  have 
not  examined  a  millionth  part  even  of  the  earth's  surface, 
which  know  nothing  whatever  of  its  interior  be3'ond  a  few  lime- 
pits  and  coal-mines,  which  are,  by  their  own  acknowledgment, 
but  beginning  to  have  any  conception  of  the  great  agencies — 
the  magnetric,  electrical,  and  etherial  influences — ^probably  in- 
strumental in  all  the  phenomena  of  nature.  This  presumptu- 
ous philosophy  is  already  forced  to  feel  that  there  are  other 
agencies  at  work,  of  which  man  knows  nothing  but  by  their  ne- 
cessity, and  which  may  be  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea, 
and  as  powerful  and  extensive  as  gravitation  itself.  Yet  it  is 
in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  immaturity  and  ignorance,  that  the 
pretended  philosopher  lifts  up  his  pert  physiognomy,  and  pro- 
nounces his  impudent  oracle.  The  heavens  and  earth  were 
created  within  the  term  of  six  days,  or  the  Decalogue  is  untrue. 
If  the  geologist  puts  his  little  authority  against  this  most 
solemn  and  awful  of  all  Divine  documents,  we  say,  let  him  be- 
ware of  the  contradiction  that  amounts  to  blasphemy.  If  the 
ten  commandments  can  be  false,  nothing  in  religion  can  be 
true.  Is  this  putting  down  reason  by  religion  ?  No.  It  is 
giving  the  greatest  weight  to  reason  ;  for  it  is  arguing  from  that 
reason  which  proves  that  the  Deity  cannot  propagate  a  false- 
hood, to  the  fact,  that  what  he  has  declared  must  be  a  truth  ; 
that  it  is  infinitely  easier  for  human  inexperience  to  blunder 
through  want  of  knowledge,  and  for  human  vanity  to  blunder 
through  want  of  sense,  than  for  the  Divine  Being  to  partake  of 
human  fallibility ;  and  finally,  that  it  is  wise  to  distrust  the  con- 
clusions of  inadequate  knowledge,  and  •wnsei  stiU  to  take  as 
the  principle  of  all  investigation,  the  maxim,  that  the  Deity 
can  no  more  deceive  than  he  can  be  deceived. 

As  to  the  childish  subterfuge,  that  the  "  Days  of  creation 
may  have  been  incomparably  longer  than  days  at  present,"  let 
the  astronomer  settle  this  question.  He  will  tell  the  sciolist  that 
the  addition  of  a  month  in  the  j^ear  would  have  required  a  to- 
tally different  bulk  of  the  globe,  or  a  vast  change  in  its  gravita- 
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tion — and  that  the  lengthening  of  the  day  by  even  a  single  se- 
cond, or  its  shortening  by  a  single  second,  would  have  a.noiinted, 
in  our  era,  to  an  addition  or  diminution   of  no  less  than  six 
hours  in  the  day — a  change  which  would  totally  subvert  the 
length  of  the  year,  and  with  it  the  whole  economy  of  vegetable 
and  animal  nature.     In  fact,  the  whole  hj-pothesis  is  nntenahl^ 
It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  entire  of  this  subject,  that  of  aU 
tke  sciences,  geology  is  at  present  least  worthy  of  the  name  of 
a  science  ;  that  it  is  little  more  than  fifty  j-ears  old,  owing  its 
birth  to  Werner  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ;  that  it  must 
be,  from  its  nature,  the  slowest  of  all  sciences,  it  being  wholly 
a  matter  of  facts  acquirable  only  by  separate,  slow,  and  exten- 
sive investigation  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.     Yet  of  all  the 
sciences  it  is  already  the  most  presuming,  and  every  trivial  ga- 
therer of  pebbles  fancies  himself  master  of  a  theory  of  the 
globe.     It  is  also  disingenuous,  for  it  assum.es  as  facts  what  it 
must  know  not  to  be  true.     It  thus  states,    that  the  globe  is 
covered  l^y  four  distinct  layers,  the  agricultural  soil,  a  layer  of 
the  remains  of  animals,  a  layer  of  those  remains  mixed  with  the 
remains  of  rocks,  and  a  layer  of  solid  granite.     All  this  is  un- 
true.    The  inspection  of  any  common  section  of  a  mine  will 
show  that  the  mixture  of  strata  is  of  the  most  miscellaneous 
kind.     Again,  we  ask,  has  any  man  ever  seen  the  supposed 
granite  cnist  which  is  supposed  to  envelope  the  interior  of  the 
globe  :■'     Certainly  no  man.     If  the  remnants  of  animals  are 
generally  Avithin  a  small  distance  of  the  surface,  what  other  evi- 
dence does  this  give,  than  that  they  were  deposited  there  by 
some  action  not  descending  far  below  the  surface,  a  deluge,  or 
sudden  cataitrophe  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ?     Even  the  perfect 
state  of  these  skeletons  shows  that  the  catastrophe  must  have 
been  sudden.     For  slow  decay  dissolves  the  frame-work.     Un- 
less the  geologist  adds  to  his  theory  that  they  were  regularly 
laid  up  in  coffins,  mammoths  and  all.     But  bodies  of  animals 
suddenly  overwhelmed,  wrapped  in  clay,  and  thus  excluded 
from  the  air,  might  last  in  their  skeletons  for  ages.     All  this  is 
not  said  to  discountenance  the  true  pursuits  of  the  geologist,  but 
the  arrogance  of  the  impudent  and  giddy  infidel  who  boasts  that 
he  has  found  out  an  argument  against  the  Scriptures.     It  is 
also  to  remind  those  of  the  clergy  who  are  silly  enough  to  lend 
themselves  to   the  propagation  of  such  follies,  that  they  know 
as  little  of  true  geology  as  they  have  respect  for  the  supreme 
■wisdom  of  inspiration.     We  say  that  inspiration  and  science 
cannot  be  contradictory.     We  say  that  true  wisdom,  where  any 
seeming  contradiction  appears,  will  wait  for  more  facts,  and, 
above  all  things,  abstain  from  the  insolent  absurdity  of  pre- 
tending that  religion  fetters  the  mind   in  the  investigation  of 
nature. 

This  is  the  true  principle  of  all  useful  enquiry  •,  on  this  prin- 
ciple Bacon  proceeded,  and  on  this  alone  true  science  ^vill 
suffer  man  to  approach  its  wonders — namely,  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  Deity  understands  his  o'wn  works  better  than 
man  can  understand  them  ;  and  that  what  he  has  revealed  of 
them  in  the  Scriptures  will  be  finally  demonstrable  even  to  the 
feeble  comprehension  of  our  Limited  capacities." 

[We  -ivill  make  a  few  remar'is  on  this  disguised  infidelity 
next  week.] 

THE  CONVOCATION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

This  question  is  beginning  to  be  agitated,  and  as  upon  every 
other  political  and  ecclesiastical  subject  connected  with  the 
possession  of  power,  wealth,  and  repose,  extreme  opinions  are 
entertained  by  large  and  influential  parties.  The  motion  of 
Mr.  Borthwick,  last  session  of  parliament,  to  re-assemble  the 
convocation,  did  not  even  receive  the  complimentary  reception 
of  a  discussion.  It  was  cast  out  in  a  thin  house,  deserted  by 
both  parties.  Whether  this  was  owing  to  the  individual  or  the 
question,  we  know  not  ;  but  since  that  time,  the  subject  has 
made  considerable  advance,  and  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  are 
favourable  to  the  measure.  We  believe,  also,  that  it  is  the 
most  sincere  and  upright  portion  of  the  clergy,  who  are  de- 
sirous of  haung  this  opportunity  of  publicly  declaring  their 
■willingness  to  adopt  some  salutary  changes  in  the  ecclesiastical 
department  of  our  national  economy.  The  idle  and  content 
would  rather  have  things  remain  as  thev  are. 


We  are  rather  surprised  at  the  fact  of  the  liberals  opposing 
this  idea  of  araigning  the  church  before  the  court  of  pubUc 
opinion.  The  effect  must  necessarily  be  favourable  to  progres- 
sive amelioration  The  clergj'  would  then  appear  bodily  in  a 
corporative  capacity  before  the  nation  ;  their  character  ■would 
be  subject  to  matter  of  fiict  observation  and  criticism.  We 
should  be  able  to  determine  what  were  their  positive  ideas  of 
moral  education  ;  whether  it  consisted  in  merely  endowing 
plenty  of  stalls,  and  filling  the  racks  u-ith  the  best  fodder,  and 
suffering  the  animal  to  chew  the  cud  in  luxurious  ease;  or 
whether  the  idea  of  yoking  the  oxen  to  the  plough,  and  makiag 
them  till  the  ground  which  furnished  their  plentiful  subsistence, 
did  not  form  part  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  successors  of  the 
Apostles.  We  should  thea  hear  from  them  collectively,  whether 
preaching  to  the  rich  and  middle  classes  in  warm  comfortable 
churches,  whilst  the  poor  ■were  wandering  comfortless  in  the 
streets,  or  Ijan^  helpless  in  filth}'  and  infested  hovels,  destitute 
of  all  that  could  minister  comfort  to  their  bodies,  or  hope  to 
their  souls,  was  all  that  was  required  of  the  steward  of  the 
mysteries  of  glad  tidings  to  the  poor.  We  should  then  batter 
the  church  effectually  as  a  combined  whole,  we  could  then 
then  embody  all  its  component  parts  into  one,  and  with  official 
documents,  which  at  present  we  cannot  procure,  we  could  con- 
vince the  doubtful,  that  those  very  men  to  whose  keeping  the 
morals  of  the  people  are  committed,  either  do  not  understand 
the  philosophy  of  morality,  or  are  personally  interested  in  pre- 
serving a  large  portion  of  the  people  in  ■\icious  circumstances 
in  order  the  more  effectually  to  demonstrate  to  their  associates 
in  the  upper  circles,  the  necessity  for  keeping  in  pay  a  "  Spiri- 
tual Legion,"  as  the  preservers  of  that  species  of  "  fearcraft," 
by  which  the  rich  are  enabled  to  pursue  a  system  of  robbery, 
and  the  poor  are  induced  to  believe  that  canning  robbery  is 
no  theft,  and  that  the  crime  consists  only  in  doing  it  rudely. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  the  convocation  will  be  re-assem- 
bled, and  form  a  new  and  interesting  subject  of  public  criti- 


SPIRITUALISM  OF  THE   BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Shepherd,  we  more  than  once,  in 
our  controversy  with  materialists,  had  occasion  to  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  atoms,  or  at  least  the  possibility  of  proving  their  ex- 
istence. We  are  happy  to  quote  the  following  scientific  testi- 
mony in  our  favour  from  the  last  report  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion.— AthencBum,  p.  747  : — 

"  Mr.  Whewell  stated  that  he  ■was  opposed  to  the  adoption 
of  any  rule  of  philosophyzing.  but  that  which  is  founded  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  phenomena,  and  took  exception  to 
certain  expressions  employed  by  Professor  Johnson  ;  such  as 
speaking  of  atoms  as  if  they  had  a  real  existence.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  concurred  with  Mr.  AYhewell  in  objecting  to  the  use 
of  the  term  "  atom''  usually  made,  and  conceived,  ^rith  Newton, 
that  Phenomena,  being  referred  to  the  affections  of  atoms  maybe 
due  solely  to  attractive  and  repulsive  forces.  As  for  his  part,'he 
rejected  the  existence  of  atoms  altogether  and  would  replace 
them  by  attractions  and  repulsions  acting  upon  mathematical 
points.  Dr.  Kane  conceived  that  the  abuse  of  the  term  "atom," 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  "V^liewell,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  could 
not  with  truth  be  charged  upon  any  well  infonned  chemist. 
Dr.  Faraday  also  objected  to  the  employment  of  the  term 
"  atom'*  in  chemistry,  as  he  conceived  that  atoms  were  not 
only  hypothetical,  but  that  their  existence  was  ehviousty  dis- 
proved, even  by  the  report  of  Professor  Johnston.  Dr.  Fa- 
raday emphatically  stated  that  he  was  not  an  atomic  chemist.'' 

Now  what  is  the  ultimate  meaning  of  all  this  ?  a  scientific 
renunciation  of  materialism.  If  the  very  existence  of  atoms  be 
doubted  or  disproved,  what  remains  .'  nothing  but  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  attraction  and  repulsion,  acting  upon  mathematical 
points  !  In  other  words  science  leads  at  present  to  the  demon- 
stration of  only  the  phenomenal  existence  of  matter,  whilst  it 
regards  attraction  and  repulsion  (pure  spiritualities)  as  the  posi- 
tive substrata. 
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PROPHECY  OF  SETH  DARWIN,  QUAKER, 

IN  THE  REIGN  OF  CHARLES  I. 

Author  of  many  strange  and  wonderful  Prophecies. 

"  This  fair  kingdom  tiavaileth  wth  sore  travail ;  but  as  a 
woman  bringeth  forth  with  sore  pain,  so  are  kingdoms,  regene- 
rated -(vith  toil  and  trouble.  There  must  be  many  births 
amongst  us,  before  perfection  cometh.  For,  lo!  wsdom  is 
tardy,  and  when  she  be  fully  come,  she  shall  not  be  long  tarry- 
ing ;  because,  when  you  behold  the  tide  at  full,  it  pauseth  but 
a  short  season,  and  neither  Sun  nor  seasons  stand  still.  And 
behold,  man  is  the  creature  of  folly,  and  the  foe  of  truth.  All 
things  change  -,  3"ea,  men's  minds  change  more  than  all  things, 
and  they  who  are  now  the  most  bUnd,  and  the  greatest  enemies 
of  truth,  shall,  amongst  our  posterity,  become  the  grand  res- 
torers of  it.  Our  neighbour  kingdom  of  France  is  now  at 
peace,  but  before  the  death  of  the  next  hundred  years,  she  shall 
be  in  travail,  and  bring  forth  such  plagues,  that  the  like  has 
not  been  known  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world.  In  those  days 
the  life  of  man  shall  be  valued  as  nought,  and  men  shall  see 
truth,  and  own  it,  but  belie  it  in  their  deeds,  and  their  hand 
shall  be  upon  all  the  world,  and  all  the  world  upon  them  ;  and 
their  fashion  shall  prevail  over  all  the  west." 

This  was  spoken  before  a  magistrate,  before  whom  he  was 
taken,  for  going  naked,  up  from  the  waist,  into  a  church.^  It 
was  committed  to  writing  by  the  clerk,  and  a  copy  of  it  given 
to  the  publisher,  by  the  Rev.  .John  Wesley,  in  1750.  Being 
urged  to  speak  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  said  they  were 
"  smoke,  dead  embers,  and  rotten  bones  of  dead  men." 

Written  Laavs. — "  Give  me  leave,"  says  Anacharsis,  the 
Scythian,  to  Solon,  "  to  tell  you,  that  these  written  laws  are 
just  like  spiderls  webs.  The  r.eak  and  small  may  be  caught 
and  entangled  in  them,  but  the  rich  and  powerful  will  break 
through  and  despise  them." 

[What  sort  of  laws  would  the  philosopher  have  but  -written 
laws?  The  laws  promised  by  true  religion — laws  written  on 
the  lieart,  living  in  the  life — laws  ivhich  form  a  part  of  one's 
self ;  so  that  one  would  as  soon  hurt  the  apple  of  his  eye  as  break 
them.  These  are  the  laws.  Book  laws  are  not  worth  keeping-, 
and  God  has  sent  the  spirit  of  disobedience,  to  agitate,  agitate, 
agitate,  until  book  laws  are  superseded  by  heart  laws.] 


Coleridge's  Idea  of  Education. — Knowledge  being  power' 
those  attainments  which  give  a  man  the  power  of  doing  what  he 
wishes,  in  order  to  obtain  what  he  desires,  are  alone  to  be  con- 
sidered as  knowledge,  or  to  be  admitted  into  the  scheme  of 
National  Education.  Subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  National 
School : — Reading,  -(vriting,  arithmetic,  the  mechanic  arts,  ele- 
ments and  results  of  physical  science;  but  to  be  taught,  as 
much  as  possible  empirically,  for  all  knowledge  being  derived 
from  the  senses,  the  closer  men  are  kept  to  the  fountain-head, 
the  knowinger  they  must  become. — Cliurch  and  State. 

[But  Coleridge  laughs  at  the  idea  of  popularizing  science 
which  will  only  effect  its  "  plebification  "  or  vulgarization.] 

Curious  Kind  of  Reaction. — The  inundation  of  Bibles 
from  Earl  Street,  over  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  has  not 
always  met  with  the  success  which  it  anticipated.  Curious  to 
tell,  it  has  produced  a  scarcity  of  Bibles  in  Norway,  by  under- 
selling the  booksellers,  and  making  it  an  unprofitable  specula- 
tion to  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  "  word  of  life."  Mr.  Laing,  in 
his  "  Residence  in  Norway"  says  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
procure  a  Bible,  and  the  booksellers  lay  the  whole  blame  upon 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society^ 

Copper-Coloured  Irish. — The  Algankinese  are  the  most  in- 
fluential and  commanding  people  in  the  whole  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Their  name  in  Irish  indicates  as  much,  viz.,  algan-kine, 
or  kine-algan,  a  noble  community,  corresponding  to  the  Phceni- 
cian  words,  algand-gens,  which  means  the  same  thing.    The 


language  of  this  people  is  the  master  language  of  the  whole 
country,  and  tvhat  is  truly  remarkable,  understood,  as  Baron 
Humboldt  asserts,  by  all  the  nations  except  two.  What,  then, 
are  we  to  infer  from  this  oljvious  affinity  ?  Why,  undoubtedly, 
that  a  colony  of  that  same  people  who  first  inhabited  Ireland, 
and  assigned  to  its  several  localities  their  characteristic  names, 
had  fixed  themselves  at  an  early  date  in  what  has  been  called 
the  "  new  world." — 0''Brien  s  Notes  to  Villaneueva''s  Pheni- 
cian,  Ireland. — [Then  the  native  American  Indians  are  nothing 
but  copper-coloured  Irishmen.] 


Why  are  inferior  animals  more  wcatherwise  than  man  ?  Be- 
cause instinct  is  stronger  <ind  wisar  than  reason  ;  only  it  cannot 
move  so  freely  in  complicate  circumstances. 

King  Charles  the  Martyr. — I  have  seen  his  letter  to  the 
Pope  (preserved  to  this  daj-  in  Rome),  wherein  he  intimates 
his  readiness  to  barter  the  Protestant  religion  in  England  for 
temporal  assistance  from  the  Holy  See. — Dr.  Wiseman's  Let- 
ters to  Poynder. 

[There's  a  noble  specimen  of  Protestant  martyrdom  !] 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  observed  the  0  +  0  0/  the  1  ith  letter,  but  thought,  from 
the  concluding  sentence,  that  T.  was  going  to  change  the  subject. 
We  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  the  current  of  his  thoughts  dur- 
ing thz  progress  of  any  investigation,  but  we  mean  to  require 
his  opinion  upon  one  or  more  subjects  before  we  have  done 
with  him.  By  revolving  our  last  notice  in  his  mind  for  half 
an  hour,  he  may  discover  one  of  them,  arid  that  regards  the 
distinction  between  failli  and  knoivledge,  a  question  very  much 
connected  with  his  own  letters.  We  meet  with  very  intelligent 
men  uho  abjure  faith  of  every  kind  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, i.  e.,  they  profess  to  abjure  it,  and  we  should  like  {for  our 
own  benefit^  such  an  acute  metaphysician  as  T.  to  analyse 
these  two  words,  and  endeavour  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  portion  of  faith  in  all  human  knowledge,  and  if  any 
knowledge  beyond  mere  consciousness  can  be  possessed  without 
faith.  If  T.  does  not  find  it  convenient  to  link  this  question, 
into  the  chain  of  Ids  inquiries,  a  separate  letter  on  the  subject^ 
when  he  can  find  leisure,  will  prove  acceptable. 

A  reader  of  the  Shepherd  spoke  privately  to  us  of  an  expres- 
sion which  we  used  a  week  or  two  ago  in  our  leading  article^ 
to  the  effect  that  we  did  not  attempt  to  stir  up  any  enthusiasm 
on  the  subject  of  association.  We  allow  that  it  is  not  very 
satisfactory;  but  our  meaning  was,  that  we  were  afraid  of 
enthusiasm  until  it  was  properly  enlightened  as  to  its  objects, 
and  means  of  attaining  them.  We  consider  that  the  principle 
cause  of  all  failures  in  laudable  attempts  to  ameliorate  society, 
lies  in  a  hot,  and  impatient,  and  feverish  enthusiasm,  without 
a  clear  conception  of  the  various  difficulties  which  are  to  be 
entountered,  and  the  objects  which  are  to  be  realized.  Enthu- 
siasm we  do  want,  but  it  must  be  enlightened,  in  the  leaders  at 
least,  who  will  take  care  to  check  any  foolish  excesses  in  those 
who  pay  respect  to  their  authority.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
united.  We  have  been  musing  on  the  fo:m  of  a  covenant /or 
association ;  we  will  try  a  rude  model,  merely  to  see  how  it 
would  be  received. 
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WHO    ARE   THE 


FAITHFUL  :-- 
INFIDELS? 


-CHRISTIANS    OR 


". Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  e\iJence  of 
things  not  seen." — Bible. 

The  universality  of  the  belief  in  a  general  restoration  of 
human  society  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
history  of  man.  The  various  forms  in  which  that  fiith  has  <ip- 
peareil,  tlie  infinite  multiplicity  of  modes  in  which  the  great 
event  is  expectwl,  arc  not  subversive  of  the  general  a^<scr- 
tion,  that  the  faith  exists,  and  has  existed  in  all  the  successive 
ages  of  civilization.  It  belongs  to  all  progressive  nations,  and 
assumes  different  forms  and  characters,  in  conformity  with  the 
religious  peculiarities  of  individual  sections  of  our  species.  It 
is  interivoven  with  all  religions,  and  fornr.s  the  very  base  and 
pinnacle  of  many.  It  is  incorporated  with  Paganism,  Deism, 
.Tewism,  Christianism,  and  Atheism.  It  is  the  most  universal 
species  of  faith  that  we  know  of,  for  it  is  compatible  with  every 
variety  of  opinion  respecting  the  being  and  existence  of  God, 
whether  athrmativc  or  negative. 

Would  it  not  be  accounted  very  strange  to  the  world,  if  tliis 
faith,  so  very  accoramodatiug,  so  far  removed  from  any  species 
of  sectarianism,  were  the  living  and  the  saving  faith,  so  much 
talked  of  by  divines  ?  In  our  opinion,  it  is  the  highest  species 
of  faith,  and  wo  doubt  not  we  shall  be  able,  both  from  Scrip- 
ture and  reason,  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  so. 

Abraham  was  called  the  father  of  the  faithful — the  founder 
of  the  house  of  faith.  But  Abraham's  faith  was  merelj'  the 
faith  or  hope  of  a  golden  a^e — the  faith  of  redemption  to  man- 
kind— the  faith  that  in  his  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed.  He  looked  for  a  temporal  deliverer,  and  be- 
lieved in  a  temporal  redemption  ;  any  thing  be^'ond  this  tem- 
poral redemption  is  not  even  alluded  to  by  his  bio,;rapher, 
3Ioses.  Moses  treated  the  children  of  Abraham  with  the  same 
worldly  doctrine.  Bishop  NVarbarton  denies  that  there  is  the 
slightest  allusion  to  a  future  state,  in  the  writings  of  Mcses. 
The  deliverer  was  a  temporal  deliverer ;  the  hope  cand  the  faitk 
were  merely  the  foresight  of  a  better  system  of  society.  The 
Jewish  prophets  kept  up  this  original  species  of  faith,  by  their 
luxurious  and  imaginative  pictures  of  Messiah's  reign.  A  new 
heaveu  and  a  new  earth  were  promised — plenty,  and  peace, 
joy,  and  gladness,  the  dance  and  the  song  of  a  happy  people, 
were  the  burden  of  the  "  word,""  as  it  came  from  the  seers  and 
barde  of  Israel.  In  the  indulgence  of  that  hope,  this  singular 
people  were  trained.  The  disciples  of  Christ  entertained  this 
hope,  even  to  the  very  moment  of  his  ascension,  and  the  last  ques 
tion  they  put  to  their  master  \v."i«this,  "  Wilt  thou  at  this  time 
restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel:-'"  that  is  to  say,  wilt  thou  at  this 
time  regenerate  societ3',  by  establishing  on  earth  the  reign  of 
peace  ?  And  even  after  his  disappearance,  this  same  faith  con- 
tinued in  the  Church.  The  expectation  of  Christ's  immediate 
return,  for  the  purpose  of  universjil  deliverance,  continued  for 
manj'  generations,  until  repeated  disappointmerrts  gave  encou- 
ragement to  the  mystical  and  spiritualizing  system  of  doctrine, 
which  has  sublimated  the  faith  of  the  terrestrial  kingdom  of 


heaven  into  a  species  of  spiritual  quackery,  which  lulls  the 
senses  of  men,  and  forbids  every  active  exertion  to  realize  the 
hope  which  belongs  by  birthright  to  the  Church. 

Faith  in  the  Christ,  or  deliverer,  is  the  true  faith.  The  Jews 
have  this  faith  as  much  as  the  Christians.  Tiie  .Tews  are  Chris- 
tians. Every  Jew,  who  Tielieves  in  the  redemption  of  man  is  a 
true  Christian,  for  faith  is  not  a  retrospective,  but  a  prospective 
act.  The  redeemer  of  man  is  the  Christ.  "  Ho  Chriitos,'''' 
"  Christ"  was  not  the  baptismal  name  of  .lesus  of  Nazareth. 
Christ  was  a  word  as  familiar  to  the  .Tews  before  the  time  of 
.Tesus,  as  it  is  to  us.  It  is  a  word  like  "  (sovereign,"  and  be- 
longs to  a  rank  or  station,  the  seat  of  the  supreme  authority  of 
peace.  It  belongs  to  the  first  individual,  by  way  of  eminence, 
who  establishes  this  peace,  and  to  all  his  successors,  as  tlie  co- 
inheritors  of  that  authority  which  is  peculiarly  divine-human, 
partaking  of  the  two  natures,  and  combining  all  the  attributes 
of  excellence.  It  was  given  to  Jesus  because  it  was  imagined 
that  he  was  ths  Christ.  He  has  not  yet  realized  that  cha- 
racter— the  hope  is  not  yet  fulfilled.  Abraham's  faith  is  not 
yet  justified.  The  Jew  still  holds  it  prospectively,  and  the 
Christian,  who  holds  it  retrospectively,  cannot  give  a  satisfac- 
tory reason  for  so  do;ng — he  cannot  satisfy  the  simple  mind, 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  fLdtilled  the  oftice  of  the  deliverer, 
without  promising  a  second  coming.  The  Christ  that  the  Jew 
looks  forward  to,  is  the  same  power  of  God  that  the  Christian 
looks  back  upon  ;  and  if  the  Jew  wants  the  retrospective  pro- 
perty of  faith,  the  Christian  wants  the  prospective,  and  thus 
the  two  pari^ies  divido  the  faith  of  Christ  between  them,  neither 
being  fully  possessed  of  the  feith.  Both,  therefore,  are  partial 
Christians. 

But  the  Infidel,  who  believes  in  i\-\e  restoration,  or  redemp- 
tion of  man  by  natural  means,  without  regard  to  the  promise 
to  Abraham,  and  the  faith  of  the  Prophets,  is  also  a  Christian, 
lie  believes  the  promise.  God  has  various  wa3's  of  revea'ing 
his  mind — by  vision,  by  oracle,  hy  impression,  by  reflection,  by- 
scientific  investigation,  and  each  of  these  methods  has  a  jic- 
culiarity  of  its  own.  Each  looks  at  the  object  through  its  own 
eye-glass,  and  its  own  medium.  One  sees  the  millennium  in 
visioii,  all  radiant  with  solar  light,  and  rainbow  colour,  angels 
and  archangels  ascending  and  descending,  heaven  correspond- 
in//  with  earth — a  mirac'e.  Another  sees  it  merely  as  a  highly 
civilized  and  cultivated  state  of  being,  in  which  the  arts  will 
minister  to  human  wants  so  abundantly  as  to  sup'-rsede  the  ne- 
cessity of  severe  bodily  labour,  in  the  production  of  wealth. 
Another  regards  it  in  the  light  of  a  new  social  contract,  in  which 
the  lights  and  privileges  of  men  shall  be  equalized,  and  a  just 
distrioution  of  education  and  wealth  be  administered  by  frater- 
nal association.  These  various  prospects  are  one  in  hubstance, 
however  much  they  may  vary  in  the  details.  But  we  are  sorry 
to  say  that  the  different  parties  who  tlius  zealously'  follow  the 
inward  motive  of  faith,  live  in  personal  hostility,  and  regard 
each  other  with  contempt  and  aversion.  What  is  the  faith  of 
an  Irvingite  ?  a  faith  in  the  deliverer.  What  i?  the  faith  of  a 
Southcottian  ?  the  same.  But  the  difference  between  the  two 
is  this,  that  the  Irvingite  believes  it  must  lie  .Tesus  of  Nazareth 
who  will  come  again,  and  the  Southcottian  believes  it  must  be 
his  spirit  coining  in  an  individua', in  the  faith  of  "  the  woman' t 
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writings."  What  is  the  difference  ?  Nothing  but  wind,  wind. 
Yet  the  two  parties  live  at  enmity ;  the  one  regards  the  other 
as  in  Cimmerian  dark'.iess  ;  and  the  Irvingite,  especially,  who 
is  the  less  universal  of  the  two,  regards  the  Southcottian  as  un- 
der the  delusion  of  the  devil.  What  is  the  difference  between 
these  two  and  the  Owenite  ?  The  Owenite  believes  that  the 
world  must  one  day  be  socialized — that  irrdividual  man  will  be 
regenerated  when  society  is  reformed  upon  rational  principles— 
that  redemption  will  take  place  when  men  live  together,  as  the 
early  Christians  are  said  to  have  done,  iu  common,  and  that 
this  spirit  of  socialism  must  soon  be  forced  upon  society  by  po- 
litical necessity.  What  is  this  but  the  coming  of  Christ  after 
all ;'  It  is  taught  in  another  form,  it  speaks  another  language  ; 
but  still  it  is  in  substance  nothing  less  than  the  faith  once  de- 
Evered  to  the  saints.  Does  God  regard  it  as  any  thing  differ- 
ent ?  It  does  not  take  the  name  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  but 
it  is  in  spirit  the  same.  It  does  not  take  the  name  of  the  faith 
of  Christ,  but  it  is  Christian  in  its  meaning,  and  truly  that  God 
who  looks  to  the  spirit  more  than  to  the  letter,  will  be  more 
likely  to  regard  with  favour  the  spirit  and  power,  than  the 
mere  name  and  form  of  Christianity. 

Self-nominated  individuals  are  always  suspicious  characters, 
in.  respect  to  qualifications.  We  have  always  been  taught  to 
despise  the  legislator  who  nominates  himself  a  representative  of 
the  people,  or  the  clergyman  who  nominates  himself  to  a  bene- 
fice, or  the  man  isho  trumpets  forth  his  own  praises  in  any 
capacity.  There  is  an  instinct  in  every  man,  which  teaclies 
him  that  this  trumpeting  is  fallacious.  Why  should  not  this 
rule  be  applied  to  Christians  ?  Why  should  he  who  blazons 
himself  abroad,  as  a  disciple  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  be 
the  man  who  is  so  in  reality  ':■  Nay,  why  should  it  r.ot  fre- 
quently happen,  as  it  often  does  with  respect  to  other  virtues, 
that  the  man  who  actually  refuses  to  call  liimself  a  Christian 
should  be  one  in  reality,  even  as  he,  who  refuses  to  speak  of  his 
generous  deeds,  is  sometimes  detected  in  the  performance  of 
works  of  the  most  exalted  benevolence,  whilst  those  who  are 
proud  of  declaring  their  works  of  charity,  are  most  frequently 
destitute  of  its  living  spirit? 

It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  so 
long  to  the  self-laudation  of  the  Christian  'world,  to  hear  it  dis- 
puted, whether  the  Christian  or  the  Infidel  is,  at  present,  most 
insti-umental  in  forwarding  the  «rork  of  genuine  Christianity. 

There  is  one  tiling  certain,  that  tlie  Christians  are  all  moral- 
ists of  the  old  school — conservatives  of  a  system  which  has 
proved  a  remarkable  failure — a  system,  whose  fruits  are  theft, 
prostitution,  contention,  deception,  grasping,  accumulation  and 
selfishness.  We  know  of  no  efficient  plan  of  operation,  which 
has  ever  been  proposed  by  the  Christian  moralists,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  these  evils ;  and  even  if  we  heard  of  the  conversion 
of  a  thousand  thieves  and  prostitutes,  we  feel  certain  that  it 
would  only  amount  to  an  exchange  of  individuals — that  a 
thousand  other  victims  ha\e  been  dragged,  by  the  common 
snares  of  vice,  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  occasioned  by  a  useless 
system  of  proselytism.  Diminution  of  real  crime  we  believe 
to  be  impossible,  in  such  a  social  order  as  we  now  live  in. 
Moreover,  education  only  changes  its  form.  The  vulgar  pick- 
pocket, who  snatches  a  handkerchief  from  your  pocket,  when  it 
hangs  carelessly  out  as  a  temptation  to  the  emptiness  of  his,  is 
but  a  mischievous  little  child  in  the  game  of  life,  in  comparison 
with  the  more  learned  knave,  who  circumvents  you,  by  his  cun- 
ning in  the  mysteries  of  law  and  the  intricacies  of  trade;  who 
writes  bills  and  accounts  with  the  facility  of  a  banker,  and 
composes  in  prose  and  verse,  with  the  elegance  of  an  Addison 
or  a  Pope.  There  are  many  thousands  in  London,  who  can 
respond  to  this  truth — who  never  lost  ten  pounds  by  a  common 
thief,  but  who  have  lost  thousands  by  gentlemen,  finished  gen- 
tlemen, who  walk  at  large,  and  enjoy  the  common  protection  of 
honest  men,  with  all  the  honours  of  men  of  respectability. 
Education  will  change  the  character  of  crime,  but  it  requires 
more  than  education  to  remove  crime.  Now  nothirig  will  re- 
move crime  but  that  which  removes  the  incentive  to  crime.  It 
is  a  law  of  Nature,  that  that  _which  is  incited  to  action  should 
move.  Knovring  this  unalterable  law,  it  is  our  duty,  not  to 
oppose  it,  but  endeavour  to  remove  every  incentive  to  an  evil 
propensity,  which  can  only  be  destroyed  by  withholding  its  nou- 


rishment. The  Infidels  are  the  only  parties  who  act  upon  this 
wise  system.  As  practical  moralists,  they  are,  therefore,  likely 
to  supersede  the  Christians,  unless  the  latter  resolve  to  act  a 
more  merciful  part,  and  reduce  to  practice  the  petition  of  their 
Master, — "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
evil." 

From  all  that  we  have  said  above,  we  regard  the  good  moral 
infidel,  who  believes  in  the  regeneration  of  society,  and  adopts 
the  foregoing  system  of  practical  moral  education,  as  a  better 
Christian,  both  in  fa'th  and  practice,  than  the  praying,  Church- 
going,  hymn  and  psalm-singing,  believer  (?). 

Notwithstanding,  we  do  not  consider  his  state  of  mind  as 
reasonable.  We  cannot  regard  any  system  of  philosophy  as 
reasonable,  or  even  as  deserving  of  the  name  of  philosophy, 
which  puts  a  negative  upon  the  divine  mission  of  Moses,  Christ, 
and  Mahomet,  especially  the  two  former.  It  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  most  glaring  inconsistency,  to  regard  any  of  the  move- 
ments of  Nature,  more,  especially,  the  great  organic  and  social 
movements,  as  accidental,  or  to  regard  them  in  any  other  light 
than  as  successive  stages  of  progress,  not  final,  but  serving  a 
temporary  purpose,  and  leading  to  higher  and  more  advanced 
conditions  of  moral  being,  containing  the  embryos  of  future 
systems,  and  destined  to  blow  and  expand,  to  give  those  future 
systems  being. 

This  is  true  philosophy — philosophy  which  takes  the  new 
out  of  the  old — which  makes  the  past  the  matrix  of  the  future 
—which  grows  grapes  on  the  vines  of  Nature's  own  production, 
by  pruning  and  culture,  and  is  not  so  foolish  as  to  uproot  and 
destroy  the  vines  which  bear  ill,  in  the  preposterous  attempt  to 
grow  grapes  without  them. 

Revelation  is  a  vineyard,  and  man  is  put  into  the  garden  to 
dress  it.  Infidelity  thrusts  him  out.  Old  faith  refuses  to  touch 
the  tree  of  the  Lord's  planting.  Both  extremes  are  foolish. 
We  would  merely  put  the  pruning  knife  into  the  gardener's 
hand,  and  tell  him  to  use  it  freely,  for  the  vine  will  not  bear 
good  fruit  otherwise.  Christianity  wants  pruning — The  Chris- 
tian has  not  spirit  to  do  it.  The  Infidel  thinks  it  not  worth  do- 
ing. Hence  both  are  ineflficient.  We  must  have  patience  till 
wiser  men  appear. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  ARTICLE  FROM  BLACKWOOD, 

IX   OUR    LAST. 

We  branded  the  article  above  alluded  to  as  disguised  infidelity, 
not  because  we  believe  the  writer  himself  to  be  an  infidel,  for 
we  ha\e  no  authority  to  judge  the  hearts  of  men,  but  because 
a  writer  could  not  more  effectually  serve  the  cause  of  infidelity 
than  by  writing  in  such  a  strain.  Neither  are  we  at  all  afraid 
of  infidelity,  any  more  than  of  Church  faith,  that  we  should 
lend  a  hand  in  stemming  the  current.  The  infidel  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  less  attentive,  than  our  Christian  clergy,  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  people.  He  would  not 
work  up  their  nervous  fears  and  mysterious  hopes  so  high,  but 
he  would  certainly  attend  to  their  alphabetical  instruction,  and 
give  them  the  means  of  acquiring  useful  knowledge,  and  also  of 
indulging  in  any  mystical  science,  to  which  their  natures  in- 
clined them.  He  would  leave  the  press  at  liberty  to  sift  the 
whole  contents  of  Nature,  and  establish  the  censorship,  not  in 
Somerset-house,  or  in  the  houses  of  Parliament,  buf  in  the 
moral  sense  of  the  people,  which  is,  as  this  coxmtry  has  now, 
within  these  last  ten  years,  demonstrated,  the  most  powerful 
check  upon  extravagant  opinions,  and  outrageous  language, 
which  has  ever  yet  been  attempted.  Let  mind  have  free  scope, 
and  truth,  which  is  the  prize  for  which  the  race  of  human  life  is 
run,  must  ultimately  be  found.  The  contest  with  error  ought 
rather  to  be  sought  than  avoided,  for  the  sooner  the  battle  is 
engaged  in,  the  sooner  will  the  victory  be  won. 

The  writer  in  Blackwood  assumes  a  principle,  and  then  uses 
it  as  a  test.  He  assumes  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  is 
a  literal  unmystified  history,  and  then  impiously  declares,  that 
if  it  be  not  a  history,  the  whole  Bible  is  false.  We  mean  to 
act  as  counsel  for  the  Bible,  and  deny  the  inference.  Whether 
the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  be  allegorical  or  historical,  we 
shall  not  at  present  aflnrm  ;  we  regard  it  as  allegorical,  prin- 
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cipally,  although  we  do  not  deny  that  it  may  be  partly  literal ; 
but  we  say  that  a  careful  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between 
the  historical  and  the  revealed  portion  of  the  Bible.  The  Bible 
history  is  merely  tlte  production  of  simple-minded  men,  evi- 
dently without  craft,  and  innocent  of  any  popular  design.  The 
prophetical  parts  are  specimens  of  rapt  enthusiasm,  contain- 
ing visions  and  dreams  of  such  characters  as  Montanus,  3Ia- 
homet,  Joan  of  Arc,  Maximilian  Daut,  Seth  Darwin,  .Tohn 
Lacy,  Jane  Lead,  .lames  Cunningham,  Richard  Brothers, 
Joanna  Southcott,  George  Turner,  John  Wroe,  and  others, 
in  all  ages,  who  have  written  in  the  same  strain,  by  a  par- 
ticular species  of  inspiration,  which  generally  belongs  to  the 
poor  and  unlettered,  and  is  peculiarly  elevating  to  the  simple 
mind,  and  consoling  to  the  downcast  and  sorrowful.  These 
latter  characters  always  speak  in  mystery.  These  are  prophets, 
which  have  always  been,  and,  probably,  always  will  be,  as  they 
belong  to  the  economy  of  Nature.  Tliey  speak  in  allegory  ; 
they  use  similitudes,  emblems,  and  symbols.  Their  language 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  rules  of  literary  criti- 
cism, nor  their  meaning  by  the  rules  of  common  speech.  They 
are  not  historians,  and  when  they  foreshow  the  future,  or  allude 
to  the  past,  they  clothe  both  in  the  mist  which  is  peculiar  to 
their  caste. 

Moses  was  one  of  those  characters,  and  where  did  he  obtain 
his  information  of  the  creation  ?  t'rom  Revelation  ?  Then 
treat  it  as  Revelation.  What  was  the  law  but  a  shadow  of 
good  things  to  come  ?  What  was  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  that 
was  to  endure  for  ever,  but  a  type  of  something  more  siibstan- 
tial  and  more  enduring  ?  What,  in  fine,  was  the  legislative 
work  of  Moses  as  a  whole  y  a  vapour  which  has  been  blown 
away,  and  only  remembered  in  history  and  tradition.  If  the 
]aw  itself  was  a  shadow,  why  should  the  revelation  of  the  crea- 
tion be  a  substance  ?  But,  Bay%  the  writer,  "  here  is  the  Fourth 
Commandment  asserting  it  as  a  fact.''  The  writer  knows  very 
little  of  revelation,  if  he  imagines  that  it  would  contradict  the 
traditions  and  historical  records  of  nations,  even  supposing  they 
were  false  ?  Is  not  the  Providence  of  God  directing  traditions 
and  histories,  as  well  as  revelations  ?  Are  they  not  a  part  of 
the  great  plan  ?  The  seventh  day  is  a  day  of  rest,  and  ordained 
by  God  to  be  a  day  of  rest  over  all  the  world,  and  he  has  im- 
planted in  man  the  conviction  that  it  was  so  ordained,  because 
the  creation  was  finished  on  the  seventh  day ;  but  whether  that 
creation  be  the  material,  geological  creation,  or  the  spiritual 
creation  in  allegory,  remains  j-et  to  be  proved.  Perhaps,  it  is 
partly  both,  and  the  real  truth  concealed  in  dark  sayings,  to 
exercise  the  ingenuity  of  man.  It  has  been  the  favourite  me- 
thod of  teaching  wisdom,  in  all  ages,  to  clothe  valuable  lessons 
in  mysterious  expressions.  Proverbs  are  all  dark.  King  Da- 
vid sj^eaks  of  "  the  words  of  the  wise,  and  their  dark  sayings." 
The  Greek  philosophers  cultivated  this  mode  of  speech  to  con- 
ceal their  thoughts  from  the  vulgar  mind,  and  the  orientalists 
have  always  been  pre-eminently  remarkable  for  it.  We  still 
discipline  children  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  a  law  of  Nature. 
Can  it  be  wonderful,  therefore,  if,  in  the  youth  or  infancy  of 
society,  the  spirit  of  Nature  should  have  propounded  mysteries? 
Who  is  he  that  maketh  the  day  dark  with  night,  but  the  same 
that  maketh  the  night  light  with  day  ?  He  who  concealeth  the 
Bun  at  midnight,  is  he  who  causeth  it  to  shine  at  noon. 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  a  his- 
tory. It  is  a  tradition,  most  probably,  and  probably  a  revela- 
tion ;  but  in  either  of  these  cases  its  literality  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon.  No  evidence  can  prove  the  truth  of  the  letter—- 
no  human  testimony  can  be  brought,  for  man  was  not  in  being 
to  witiiess  the  fiict,  and  revelation  is  a  mystery  not  amenable  to 
the  ordinary  tribunal  of  letters.  The  history  of  Moses  is  very 
different.  That  is  the  history  of  a  people,  written  by  their 
leader,  and  preserved  by  his  followers,  with  a  few  comments 
superadded,  of  a  geographical  or  chronological  character.  The 
history  of  Abraham  is  tradition  ;  the  story  of  the  flood  is  also 
tradition,  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  tradition.  Nor  does  any 
inaccuracy  in  the  traditionary  narrative  invalidate  the  authority 
of  Moses,  or  belie  his  divine  commission.  We  would  regard 
the  mission  of  Moses  and  Christ  as  divine,  though  the  history 
of  the  flood  and  of  creation  were  mere  inventions  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ham,  and  picked  up  with  the  stubble,  by  the  children 


of  Israel,  when  they  made  bricks  for  the  king  of  EgJTJt. 
Moses  was  justified  in  giving  the  cosmogony  of  the  world,  as 
he  received  it  from  his  predecessors,  without  concerning  himself 
with  its  historical  accuracy.  Let  human  science  find  that  out. 
It  is  beclouded,  on  purpose  to  exorcise  our  minds.  But  why 
should  we  be  afraid  of  contradicting  Moses  ?  Moses  would 
onl}'  laugh  at  us,  if  he  saw  our  silly  fears.  Why  should  man 
be  afraid  of  calm  iijvestigation  ?  A  spirit  of  bigotry  he  ought 
to  fear,  but  a  spirit  of  simple  inquiry  is  a  divine  spirit,  to  what- 
ever conclusion  it  come,  and  will  be  justified  by  the  father  of 
all  spirits.  We  would  rather  be  the  man  who  boldly  yielded 
to  the  demonstrations  of  science,  independent  of  Moses,  tradi- 
tion, or  visionary  and  m^'stical  revelation,  than  the  slavish  and 
fearful  fanatic  who  adopted  a  fact  merely  because  Moses 
penned  it — though  Moses  himself  was  debarred  from  entering 
the  land  of  promise,  for  the  mist.akes  which  he  committed. 

What  is  the  revelation  of  St.  John,  or  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  but  a  prospective  historj-,  in  which  men  and  kingdoms 
are  symbolized  as  dragons,  beasts,  and  horns,  with  many  other 
fantastic  images  ? — why  should  a  retrospective  revelation  follow 
a  different  rule  ?  Is  not  God  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever  ?  and  are  not  the  laws  of  revelation  the  same  for  the 
past,  as  they  are  for  the  future  ? 

As  for  geology,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  an  infant  science, 
but  less  so  than  many  other  sciences  of  observation.  Even 
chemistry  itself,  the  most  practical  »f  all,  we  have  heard  Dr. 
Faraday  repeatedly  declare,  is  destined  to  undergo  a  radical 
revolution.  Astronomy,  the  most  perfect  of  all,  is  full  of  hypo- 
thesis. In  fine,  all  the  sciences  are  awaiting  a  great  crisis, 
which  must  transform  all  the  opinions,  creeds,  and  social  insti- 
tutions of  society.  The  world  has  not  yet  arrived  to  puberty- 
There  is  one  simple  fact,  which  must  for  ever  involve  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  account  in  doubt,  and  that  is  the 
creation  of  the  Sun  on  the  fourth  day.  Moses  himself  was  a 
man  of  discernment,  not  a  simple  fool  •,  he  was  the  leader  of  a 
people  in  times  of  difficulty — he  could  not  be  blind  to  such  a 
palpable  contradiction  as  this,  and  therefore,  it  is  probable  that 
Moses  himself  regarded  the  revelation,  supposing  it  revelation, 
and  not  tradition,  as  having  some  figurative  or  allegorical  mean- 
ing. The  traditions  of  the  Jewish  church  have  allegorized  it 
long  before  geology  had  a  being ;  and  St.  Paul  himself,  in  his 
spiritualization  of  the  law,  and  even  of  the  history  of  Abraham, 
has  shown  us  that  the  letter  is  subservient  to  the  spirit ;  that 
the  word  of  God  has  a  prospective  meaning — that  revelation  is 
not  a  mere  statement  of  occurrences  in  time,  but  of  states  of 
being  in  eternity,  and  employs  history,  tradition,  fable,  and 
vision,  as  a  vehicle,  without  condescending  to  arraign  them  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  literary  criticism. 

Until  this  be  acknowledged  by  Christians,  infidelity  will 
abound,  for  there  can  be  no  denial  of  the  literary  inaccuracies 
of  the  Bible — but  the  inspiration  is  not  in  the  Bible,  it  is  in  the 
mission  and  in  the  Church — and  we  cannot  have  a  final 
court  of  appeal  for  divine  truths  till  the  Church  be  organised, 
and  its  doctrine  and  its  works  be  subjected  to  the  voice  of  God 
in  the  sum-total  of  its  members.  "  The  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  people"  is  our  motto — which  we  hold,  in  company  with  its 
counterpart,  "  the  degeneracy  of  individuals  and  sections  of  the 
people  " 


STUDENT'S  LETTERS. 


Another  letter  from  "  A  Student "  has  come  to  hand,  con- 
taining a  condensed  cosmogony,  which  is  all  that  we  can  find 
space  for  at  present ;  particularly,  as  it  reaches  us  accompanied 
by  a  contrast,  or  paraphrased  commentary,  which,  to  be  well 
understood,  must  appear  with  it.  We  will  not  be  bail  for  its 
being  understood  now,  but  both  writers  hold  themselves  re.ady 
to  explain  further  when  called  upon.  Acting  the  part  of  lite- 
rary door-keepers,  we  cannot  think  of  denying  admission  to 
respectable  parties,  merely  because  they  present  an  unusual 
physiognomy. 
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Questions  and  Answers  f»r  the  New  Catechism  of  Progressive 
Religion. 

Q.  What  is  the  end  of  all  human  institutions  ? 

A.  Happiness  in  peace  and  security,  through  civilization. 

Q.  How  can  ciyilizatiou  be  diffused  ? 

A.  By  increasing  human  sensitirenets. 

Q.  How  can  wc  increase  human  sensitiveness? 

A.  By  diffusing  mental  development  or  understanding  among 
all  classes. 

Q,  How  can  we  increase  montal  development  ? 

A.  By  increasing  the  quantity  of  intellectual  impressions  on 
the  human  brain,  through  its  union  with  our  external  senses. 

Q.  Why  through  that  physical  union  ? 

A.  Because  the  grand  end  of  the  free  imion  between  tho 
human  brain  and  tlic  external  senses,  appears  to  be  a  progres- 
sive increase  of  happiness  and  civilization  through  a  succession 
of  impressions,  or  through  progressive  knowledge. 

Q.  Are  tho  brain  and  the  external  senses  two  different 
means  of  promoting  civilization  through  knowledge. 

A.  No  :  they  are  one  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  external  senses 
are  null  when  deprived  of  the  functions  of  tlie  cerebral  mass — 
the  seat  or  centre  of  all  sensation. 

Q.  Can  the  external  serises  be  partly  deprived  of  the  cere- 
bral functions? 

A.  Certainly  ;  find  such  is  the  ease  whenever  mail  is  left 
alone  without  tho  means  of  availing  himself  of  the  mental  mo- 
difications time  has  operated  on  the  species,  through  impres- 
sions made  on  all  past  generations,  and  recorded  by  them. 

Q.  What,  then,  is  the  result  of  that  imion  between  the  brain 
and  the  external  senses  ? 

A.  When  partly  deprived  of  the  functions  the  brain  is  capa- 
ble of  j)erforming,  the  impressions  produced  by  the  external 
senses  are  then  instinctive  rather  than  perceptive  and  reflec- 
tive ;  or,  it  may  well  be  said,  animal  rtather  than  intellectual. 

Q.  What  effects  are  usually  produced  by  an  early  exclusive 
inj'stic  instruction  ? 

A.  The  tendency  of  an  early  mystic  instruction  is  decidedly 
to  call  into  action  the  instinctive  faculties  of  the  brain  only  ; 
never  the  perceptive  or  reflective  ones. 

Q.  But  has  not  civilization  progressed  under  mystic  tuition? 

A.  Certainly,  but  never  beyond  a  certain  extent ;  because 
such  tuition  brings  man  under  the  influence  of  his  animal  in- 
stincts, and  deprives  him  for  life  (generally  speaking)  of  the 
free  use  of  the  intellectual  functions  of  the  brain  ;  when  it  is 
through  tjie  latter  onl^^  that  knowledge  and  civilization  can 
proceed  onwards  beyond  the  sphere  of  thoughts  or  feelings  ge- 
nerated by  mysticism. 

Q.  How,  then,  can  society  advance  in  civilization  beyond  the 
mental  deficiency  for  progress  inherent  in  mystic  religions? 

A.  To  redeem  mankind  from  this  mental  deficiency  intel- 
lectual education  must  supplant  entirely  everywhere,  and  first 
of  all  in  all  churches,  the  mystic  instruction  s'ill  so  much  in- 
sisted on  by  the  short-sighted  or  interested  priesthood.  Then 
only  will  the  peojile  enjoy  the  free  use  of  the  organs  they  all 
possess.  This  is  the  religious  reform  that  should  have  pre- 
cedence over  all  other  civil  ones  ;  and,  therefore,  now  the  one 
thing  needful. 

But  the  people  must  be  made  to  understand,  and  to  feel, 
that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  after  real  knowledge,  is  a  continuation 
of  tlie  religious  spirit  of  blind  faith  in  occult  knowledge  or 
mysticism. 

That  all  forms  of  worship  pass  away,  whilst  the  religious 
spirit  progresses. 

That  it  is  those  forms  only  in  religion  or  education  any  one 
can  presume  to  reform,  since  the  spiiit  of  reform  is  itself  a  re- 
ligious spirit. 

That  education  and  religion  are  one  in  spirit,  and  eminently 
progressive. 

That  the  mental  M-ant  is  a  moral  want,  and  the  desire  for 
more  knowledge  the  manifestation  of  a  progressive  religion. 

That,  to  diffuse  more  knowledge,  is  in  reality  diffusing  more 
understanding. 

That,  to  diffuse  more  understanding,  is  in  reality  to  diffuse 
more  active  morality  or  virtue.j 


That,  to  diffuse  more  understanding,  morality,  and  virtue^ 
is  in  reality  to  diffuse  more  happiness  through  civilization. 

A  Studknt  in  Realities. 


Questions  and  A  nstcers  for  the  new  Catechism  of  Progressive- 
Sensitivenesii,  and  Enquiring  Conscientiovsness, 

Q.  What  is  the  end,  to  the  human  being,  of  all  rightly  ad- 
ministered human  institutions  ? 

A.  Happiness. 

Q.  What  is  to  secure  the  end  in  the  human  bosom,  when  it  ia 
attained  ? 

A.  ConscientionsnesB. 

Q.  How  are  human  institutions  to  W  rightly  administered,  to 
produce  the  end  intended  in  the  human  being  ? 

J,  By  ushig  all  such  means  as  will  tend  to  increase  the 
human  sensitiveness,  and  dispose  it  to  be  elevated,  by  free  union 
with  the  spirit,  into  conscientiousness. 

Q.  How  can  we  check  conscientiousness? 

A.  By  diffusing  menttil  development,  or  scientific  knowledge, 
among  all  classes,  for  a  self  end.  By  increasing  the  quantity 
of  intellectual  impressions,  and  connecting  them,  through  the 
senses,  with  the  animal  brain. 

Q.  How  can  we  procure  and  increase  conscientiousness  ? 

A.  By  submitting  the  human  spirit  to  a  union  with  the 
divine.  By  a  free  imion  of  ever^'  human  end  with  the  divine 
end. 

Q.  Why  through  free  union  M-ith  the  spirit  ? 

A.  Because  the  grand  end  of  the  free  imion  between  the 
human  being  and  the  divine  being,  appears  to  be  a  progressive 
increase  of  conscientiousness  and  usefulness,  through  a  succes- 
sion of  progressive  relations,  and  through  a  progressive  con- 
substantiating  of  tlie  same. 

Q.  Are  the  human  spirit,  and  the  divine  will,  two  different 
ends,  that  must  concur  in  engendering  and  securing  a  conscien- 
tious happiness  ? 

A,  Yes,  they  are  to  become  one,  so  much  so,  that  tho  human 
spirit,  so  far  as  it  is  not  related  to  the  central  spirit,  the  all-con- 
scientious centre-seat,  is  null  with  respect  to  enduring  happi- 
ness ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  united,  the  central  spirit  secures  the 
conscientious  enduring  happiness. 

Q.  Can  the  internal  faculties  be  partly  obscured  and  de- 
prived of  the  spiritual  functions  of  the  spirit  by  artificial  scien- 
tific culture  ? 

A,  Certainly;  and  such  is  the  case  whenever  man  is  exte- 
riorly hindered  from  availing  himself  of  the  spiritual  modifica- 
tions which  the  spirit  is  operating  througli  conscientiousness,  and 
which  it  has  operated  on  all  past  generations,  as  is  historically 
recorded. 

Q.  What,  then,  are  the  results  of  that  disunion  between  tlie 
internal  faculties,  and  the  spiritual  functions  of  the  infinite 
spirit  ? 

A.  When  partly  deprived  of  the  functions  which  the  spirit  is 
capable  of  performing,  th.e  impressions  produced  within  by  the 
external  senses,  from  artificial  scientific  culture,  are  rather  ani- 
mal than  spiritual ;  or  it  may  well  be  said,  sensuous  rather 
than  conscientious. 

Q.  What  effects  are  usually  produced  by  an  early,  exclusive, 
artificial,  civilized  instruction  ?  •— 

A.  The  tendency  of  an  early,  artificial,  scientific  instruction, 
is  decidedly  to  call  into  action  the  sensuous  fiiculties  of  the 
finite  human  spirit,  never  the  creative  functions  of  the  finited 
infinite  spirit,  which  produces  conscientious  enduring  happiness. 

Q.  But  has  conscientiousness  retrograded  under  artificial, 
scientific,  civilized  tuition  ? 

A.  Certainly,  to  a  fearful  extent.  Because  such  external 
tuition  brings  man  under  the  influence  of  his  sensuous  instincts,. 
and  deprives  his  spirit,  for  life  (generally  speaking),  of  the  free 
use  of  tlie  functions  of  the  finited  infinite  spirit,  when  it  is, 
through  its  functions  only,  that  conscientious  happiness  can  pro- 
ceed upwards  beyond  tlie  sphere  of  the  thoughts,  or  of  the  feel- 
ings generated  by  the  senses. 

Q,  Can  society  advance  in   conscientious  happiness,  if  i 
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progresses  by  a  scientitic  culture  onlj,  within  the  intellectual 
boundary  ? 

A.  Most  assuredly  not.  To  redeem  mankind  from  this 
mental  bondage,  this  conscience — death,  tho  creatire  functions 
must  supplant  entirely,  every  where,  intellectually  scientific 
education,  and  first  of  all  in  tho  scientific  institutions,  and  also 
the  verbal  mystic  instruction  in  all  churches,  still  so  much  in- 
sisted on  by  the  short-sighted  and  institutioni/ed  priesthood. 
Then  only  will  the  people,  from  a  free  union  with  the  creative 
spirit,  enjoy  the  conscientious  happiness  they  are  constantly 
impulsed  to  seek  This  is  the  personal  reform  that  should 
have  precedence  over  all  other  religious  ones,  and,  therefore, 
now  the  ono  thing  needful. 

But  the  people  must  l)e  made  to  understand  and  to  feel  that 
the  spirit,  which  generatci  conscientiousness,  has  been  clouded 
by  a  blind  faith  in  mysticism,  and  by  scientific  knowledge  for 
self  ends. 

That  all  forms  of  worship  p.iss  away,  whilst  the  creative  spi- 
rit always  progresses  in  producing  a  consciencious  enduring 
happiness.    ^ 

'Ihat  it  is  those  forms  only  in  religion,  or  education,  that 
any  one  can  presume  to  reform,  since  the  spirit  itself  is  un- 
changeable. 

That  the  spirit,  in  itself  one,  lets  education  and  religion  act 
as  they  may  for  a  season,  while  it  progresses  eminently  in  con- 
sciencious happiness. 

That  the  spirit  which  engenders  mental  want  and  moral 
^rant,  and  conscientious  desire,  is  itself  properly  the  food  of  all 
these  wants. 

That  the  spirit  which  infuses  conscientious  happiness,  is,  in 
reality,  infusing  more  activity  to  morality  and  to  virtue. 

That  the  spirit  which  infuses  more  activity  to  morality  and 
to  virtue,  is,  in  reality,  infusing  more  imderstanding. 

That  tho  spirit  which  infuses  more  internal  activity  to  virtue, 
to  morality,  and  to  imderstanding,  is,  in  reality,  diffusing  more 
security,  more  conscientiousness,  and  more  happiness ! 

A  Student  in  Divine  Realities. 
(See  Notices  to  Correspondents.) 

CHARLES  FOURIER'S  THEORY  OF  SOCIETY. 

£1/  Abel  Transon,  late  Pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and 

Engineer  of  Alines. 

(Continued  from  page  157.) 

PASSIONAL     EQUILIBRIUM. 

The  means  proposed  by  M.  Fourier  for  establishing  a  har- 
mony of  interests,  and  maintaining  the  general  concord,  form  a 
systematic  whole,  all  whose  parts  are  intimately  connected. 

I  have  made  known,  in  my  preceding  article,  tlie  plan  of 
social  mechanism,  a  plan  unic|ue  and  universal  (the  formation 
of  jDassional  series),  a  principle  truly  prolific,  by  the  aid  of  which 
M.  Fourier  attacks,  with  success,  the  most  arduous  difficulties, 
and  the  employment  of  which,  having  nothing  arbitrary,  elevates 
the  theory  of  association,  to  the  rank  of  a  fixed  science. 

There  are  many  conditions  essential  to  the  establishment  of 
social  unity,  conditions  easy  to  fulfil,  by  the  application  of  the 
system  of  groups  and  series  to  a  iniion  of  three  or  foiu-  hundred 
families,  and  whose  realization  will  satisfy  the  desires  of  every 
true  philanthropist.  Amongst  these  conditions,  it  is  necessarj' 
to  class,  in  the  first  rank.  Industrial  attraction,  the  whole  mini- 
mum (of  food,  clothing,  and  lodging),  and  universal  education 
(unitaire  ). 

Ist.  I  have  already  insisted  on  the  importance  of  the  first  con- 
dition, the  necessity  of  creating  industrial  attraction.  Until  then, 
all  real  progress  towards  association  is  impossible,  since  those, 
whose  more  fortunate  position  relieves  them  from  the  necessity  of 
producing,  will  confine  themselves,  as  long  as  labour  is  a  punish- 
ment, to  the  class  of  consumers.  We  congratulate  ourselves  on 
having  uprooted  the  prejudice  which  subjected  the  interests 
of  industry  to  the  interests  of  war,  and  which  despised  the  arts 
of  peace  -,  but  what  has  been  the  trae  nature  of  this  progress  ^ 
that  is  to  say,  in  what  manner  have  the  superior  classes  taken 
part  in  the  operations  of  industry  ?  Have  we  seen  them  work- 
ing in  person,  entering  the  workshops  and  learning  the  arts? 
By  no  means ;  they  have  not  been  engaged  in  industrial  enter- 


prises, but  with  their  capital  only,  leaving  to  the  people  the 
whole  care  of  multiplying  their  money.  They  have  only  re- 
served to  themselves  the  most  agreeable  employments,  such  as 
direction  and  negociation.  This  evil  has  been  deeply  felt  by 
the  Saint  Simonians,  who  exclaimed  against  tho  idleness  of 
capitalists.  But^  the  Saint  Simonians  were  ignorant  of  the 
means  of  making  idleness  disappear.  The  rich,  says  M.  Fourier, 
liaTe  good  reason  to  lovo  idleness,  since  it  presents  to  them 
nothing  but  labour,  revolting  by  its  monotony  and  the  length 
of  its  periods,  it. c.  Still  more  may  be  said,  namely,  that  every 
doctrine,  every  political  measure  which  professes  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  masses,  without  transforming  their  labour 
into  pleasure,  will  only  give  an  fidditional  stimulus  to  idleness. 
This  observation  of  M.  Fourier  appears  to  me  to  go  to  the  root 
of  the  evil.  That,  in  fact,  for  a  disagreeable,  a  brutalizine 
species  of  labour,  there  is  no  jiossible  vehicle,  but  hunger  and 
misery,  unless  it  be  the  lashes  which  they  give  to  slaves.* 

2nd.  The  possibility  of  guaranteeing  to  the  poorest  .associate 
a  minimum  of  lodging,  clothing,  and  food,  and  even  of  plea- 
sures, as  the  privilege  of  hunting  or  fishing,  entry  to  the  thea- 
tres, &c.  This  possibility  rests,  as  I  have  already  sho«-n,  upon 
the  creation  of  attractive  ind'istry.  That  which  is  of  import- 
ance to  mention  here  is  this,  that  a  guarantee  of  the  minimum  is 
necessary  for  the  fusion  or  communion  of  all  classes.  It  destroys 
the  temptation  to  robbery,  which,  indeed,  would  be  impossible 
in  an  association  where  the  use  of  the  object  stolen  would  be 
impossible.  It  is  a  security  to  the  rich,  that  all  their  co-opera- 
tors in  industry  are  free  companions  of  pleasure,  attached,  like 
themselves,  by  passion,  to  a  common  labour.  It  alone,  in  fine, 
can  procure  the  people  true  liberty  ;  for,  as  long  as  people  are 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  falling  into  intUgence,  they  cannot 
make  a  free  choice  of  their  occupations.  If  they  have  public 
rights,  they  will  be  apt  to  sell  them,  as  they  did  at  Rome,  and 
as  they  now  do  in  England.  In  a  word,  they  will  become  a 
prey  to  all  the  seductions  with  which  tlie  rich  would  surround  ■ 
them. 

3rd.  Though  these  two  first  conditions  were  fulfilled  (indus- 
trial attraction,  and  graduated  minimum),  association  would 
still  be  impossible,  if  divereity  of  style  and  manner  amongst  the 
extreme  classes  prevented,  as  now,  their  union.  Universal 
education — education  given  collectively  to  all — can  alone  prevent 
this  inconvenience.  "  General  politeness,  and  unity  of  language," 
saysM.  Fourier,  •'  can  only  be  established  by  a  collective  educa- 
tion, which  Gives  to  the  child  of  the  poor  man  the  manners  of 
the  rich.  If  Harmony  had,  as  we,  instructors  of  ditterent  de- 
grees for  the  three  classes,  academicians  for  the  great,  school- 
masters for  the  middle  classes,  and  dominies  (magisters  (?)  ma- 
gistrates) for  the  poor,  its  fate  would  be  the  same  as  our  own  ; 
a  separation  of  ranks,  and  distinction  of  manners,  which  v.'ould 

*  M.  Fourier  remarks  very  judiciously,  that  beyond  a  cer- 
tain degree,  the  increase  of  wages  would  produce  among  the 
people,  who,  already  make  a  holiday  of  Monday,  a  cessation  of 
labour,  for  two  or  three  days  in  the  -(veek,  as  in  Spain.  For 
which  reason  the  progress  of  the  people  by  elementary  instruc- 
tion will  always  meet  with  opposition.  Without  doubt,  education 
gives  to  working  people  habits  of  order  and  economy;  it  is 
not  we,  who  blame  the  exertions  which  we  made  to  spread  it. 
Bat  education  alienates  Vne  people  from  industrial  labour. 
Here  is  a  recent  fact  which  proves  the  truth  of  his  assertion. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  last  legislative  session,  M.  Arago 
proposing  a  reform  of  schools  of  arts,  and  of  trades,  complained 
that  the  young  pupils  in  the  schools  had  no  taste  for  the  em- 
ployment of  industry.  He  repeated  a  saying  well  circulated 
in  the  workshops,  respecting  the  students  of  Chalons ;  "  These 
are  the  gentlemen  who  are  afraid  to  soil  their  fingers.^''  What  • 
conclusion  can  we  draw  from  this  ?  will  people  pretend  that 
working  men  ought  necessarily  to  delight  in  uncVanness  ?  or 
will  they  not  rather  see  one  of  the  thousand  examples  of  the 
vicious  circle,  in  which  society  is  at  present  involved,  not  being 
able  to  bring  forward  two  perfections  at  once.  Does  it  vish  to 
perfect  industry' ;  it  brutalizes  the  workman  by  the  di\ision  of 
labour,  not  knou-ing  how  to  add  to  this  division  employment  in 
short  sittings.  Does  it  wish  to  perfect  the  workman  ?  The 
workman  soon  revolts  at  labour,  and  he  has  good  reason. 
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be  gross  with  the  poor,  pitiful  with  the  middle  classes,  and  re- 
fined with  the  rich.  Such  an  effect  would  be  a  pledge  of  univer- 
sal discord  ;  it  is,  then,  the  first  evil  which  the  harmonian  policy 
ought  to  avoid,  and  the  prevention  is  secured  by  a  sjstem  of 
education,  which  is  one  for  the  community  and  for  all  the 
world,  and  which  establishes  every  where  the  unity  of  good 
manners." 

Besides,  education  has,  in  the  theory  whicli  we  now  attempt 
to  illustrate,  a  character  absolutely  new,  and  which  will  suffice 
to  distinguish  the  social  order  from  alt  that  has  hitherto  been 
imagined.  This  is  what  the  reader  will  soon  perceive,  if,  in  the 
first  p'ace,  he  give  a  little  attention  to  the  principles  upon  which 
M.  Fourier  establishes  the  passional  equilibrium. 

Having  laid  down  this  fundamental  conception,  that  impas- 
sioned attraction  is  the  only  law  of  the  universal  movement, 
the  only  law  of  the  social  movement,  it  would  not  be  sufficient 
for  M.  Fourier  to  bring  out  of  the  plan  of  association,  which 
gives  development  to  attraction,  some  brilliant  advantage,  like 
the  three  general  conditions  which  we  have  just  examined.  It 
is  necessary  still,  by  a  methodical  exposition  of  the  movement, 
to  justify  attraction  in  all  its  effects.*  It  seems  to  me  without 
doubt,  that,  on  the  first  view  of  the  advantages  of  association, 
true  wonders,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  only  a  very  faint 
idea,  but  which  M.  Fourier  has  described  with  a  power  and 
richness  of  imagination  inexhaustible,  it  seems,  I  say,  that, 
in  order  to  rejilize  so  much  good,  every  one  would  be  disposed 
to  make  as  large  a  sacrifice  as  possible  of  his  passions — if,  for 
the  establishment  and  m.-untenance  of  so  beautiful  a  system, 
this  sacrifice  were  necessary.  Have  not  all  philosophers  and 
moralists  taught  us  that  man  ought  to  abandon  some  of  his 
natural  rights,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  society  y  and, 
if  such  a  principle  has  been  taught,  and  admitted  in  societies 
where  the  greatest  number  partake  of  nothing  but  misery,  who, 
then,  would  not  strive  to  put  it  in  practice,  in  order  to  procure  the 
establishment  of  an  order  of  things, which,  by  its  own  nature,would 
guarantee  to  the  lowest  of  men  a  comfortable  existence,  and  the 
full  development  of  all  their  feculties.  But  the  realization  of 
this  social  order,  requires  no  species  of  sacrifice  ;  and  here 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  M.  Fourier  is  master,  in  all  its  details,  of 
the  vast  plan  which  he  has  traced  out.  As  he  has,  in  the  first 
place,  presented  a  regular  analysis  of  the  passional  system,  so 
he  addresses  himself  to  prove  that  so  far  from  embarrassing  the 
movement,  each  one  of  the  passions  becomes  an  essential  spring 
of  mechanism,  and  furnishes  the  most  powerful  means  of  union 
amongst  classes  and  ages  which  now  appear  to  have  naturally 
the  strongest  antipathies.  And  since  this  proof  depends  on 
the  constant  application  of  a  fixed  process  (regulation  by 
series),  we  must  confess  that  the  author  had  re;ison  for  announ- 
cing, in  1808,  the  discovery  of  a  new  "■  science  exacle,''''  the 
science  of  the  social  movement. 

That  what  are  called  the  sensitive  passions  may  be  made 
the  pledges  of  harmony,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  de- 
veloped and  more  refinedi,  is  what  appears  to  me  very  strictly 
demonstrated  by  all  the  details  which  M.  Fourier  has  given 
upon  the  material  organization  of  the  "  Phalanstere,"'  What- 
ever may  be  the  importance  of  these  objects,  I  cannot  but  point 
them  out,  in  order  to  attest  the  regularity  of  the  theory. 

This  regularity  shines  conspicuously  in  the  treatise  on  the 
"  equilibres  cardinaujr,''''  cardinal  equilibria,  or  passional  com- 
binations, famished  by  the  four  affective  passions  (Treatise  of 
Domestic  Agricultural  Association,  voL  ii.  p.  477) ;  and  it  is 
here  that  we  find  ourselves  all  at  once,  and  in  an  unexpected 
manner,  recalled  to  the  important  question  of  education. 

In  fact,  the  four  affective  passions  do  not  exercise  an  equal 
influence  over  all  ages.    The  infant  is  ignorant   of  love  and 

*  Have  I  occasion  to  observe  that  he  does  not  attempt  to 
justify  the  eirors  into  which  man  is  drawn  by  his  passions  in 
the  present  order  of  society.  M.  Fourier  has  anticipated, 
under  this  view,  every  objection  in  admitting,  with  unity  of 
movement,  the  principle  of  duality  of  development,  and  in  ac- 
knowledging very  explicitly  that  in  the  subversive  order,  the 
piecemeal  system,  (regime  morceli)  the  christian  law  which 
commands  man  to  supress  his  passions  is  infinitely  wise  and 
Eupcrior  to  every  other. 


famiUsm  ;  ambition  is]  little  developed  within  him  ;  in  a  word, 
his  true  passion,  until  the  age  of  puberty,  is  friendship.  Love 
reigns  over  youth ;  after  that  comes  ambition ;  and  then  the 
last  period  of  life  concentrates  all  the  affections  in  the  family 
circle. 

It  follows,  then,  that  a  social  order,  which  professes  to  find  its 
strongest  support  in  human  feelings,  must  rest  at  once  upon  the 
four  phases  of  life.  And  since,  for  example,  friendship  is  most 
active  in  infancy,  since  it  is  then  more  disengaged  from  every 
personal  interest,  infancy',  by  this  alone,  becomes  as  indispensa- 
ble as  any  other  age  to  the  social  mechanism  ;  in  fact,  the  in- 
tervention of  infants  is,  in  domestic  agricultural  association,  one 
of  the  strongest  securities  of  the  general  harmony.  But  let  us 
stop  an  instant  at  this  first  consequence,  to  know,  that,  in  the 
theory  of  M.  Fourier,  education  ought  naturally  to  go  on  in 
the  midst  of  the  social  movement. 

This  is  excellent ;  and  this  simple  idea,  it  appears  to  me, 
ought  to  constitute,  with  every  serious  mind,  a  very  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  social  theory.  What  a  noble  testimony 
in  favour  of  a  social  order,  to  be  without  danger  for  infancy  ; 
moreover,  to  rest  itself  upon  the  virtues  of  <an  age,  which 
knows,  as  yet,  nothing  but  truth,  justice,  and  attachment. 

And  how  must  such  an  order  of  things  appear  desirable,  if 
we  give  attention  to  the  destiny  of  infants  in  modem  society ! 
The  perfection  of  industry  permits  ci\ilization  to  employ  the 
children  of  the  common  people !  Cinlization  makes  use  of 
the  children  of  the  people !  Listen  !  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mi- 
nister of  Commerce,  said,  in  these,  his  own  words,  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  February  28,  182G: — "  Our  silk  manufactories 
employ  thousands  of  children,  who  are  kept  to  their  task  from 
three  in  the  morning  till  ten  in  the  evening.  How  much  do 
they  receive  per  week  ?  One  and  sixpence  for  labouring  nine- 
teen hours,  watched  by  superintendents,  armed  with  wliips, 
with  which  they  strike  every  boy  who  stops  an  instant."  Arid 
believe  not  that  real  improvements  have  ever  been  brought  to 
a  discipline  so  horrible.  A  short  time  since,  a  daily  journal 
(the  Times)  described  the  frightfal  destiny  of  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  English  factories,  and  it  acknowledged  boldly  that 
the  present  organization  of  industry'  mainfained,  de  facto,  sla- 
very, in  the  midst  of  civilized  societies.  But,  cries  one,  let  us 
have  one  or  two  such  resolutions  as  that  of  July,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  guarantee  to  all  children  elementary  instruction. 
We  will  open  the  central  schools,  &c.  Very  well.  I  know 
the  good  wishes  and  devotion  of  those  who  form  such  projects ; 
and,  therefore,  I  feel  assured  that  they  will  be  seized  with  a 
lively  enthusiasm  in  seeing  in  the  book  of  M.  Fourier,  how,  by 
the  simple  fact  of  association  in  domestic  agricultural  labours, 
it  is  possible,  in  the  first  place,  to  support  the  parents,  and 
afterwards,  to  procure  for  all  the  children  a  complete  educa- 
tion, an  education  forming  at  once  the  heart,  the  body,  and  the 
intelligence  ;  in  a  word,  an  educ.ition  superior  to  that  of  the 
highest  classes  of  present  society,  since  the  most  simple  phalan- 
stere, substituted  instead  of  a  miserable  village,  will  unite  all 
the  examples  of  practice  to  the  lessons  of  theory,  possessing, 
with  workmanship  and  culture  of  every  varietj',  all  the  resources 
of  science,  such  as  library,  observatory,  medical  and  chemical 
cabinet,  collections  of  natural  history,  &c  • 

All  these  things,  of  which  I  hei-e  speak  in  a  general  manner, 
are  illustrated  in  the  work  of  M.  Fourier,  with  the  greatest  de- 
taiL  Education  is  treated  thoroughly.  Nothing  is  left  in  ob- 
scurity. Every  thing  is  so  definite  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
possibility  of  realizing  such  fine  promises.  I  confine  myself  to 
the  statement,  that  childhood  furnishes,  by  its  intervention  in 
the  operations  of  the  social  domestic  establishment,  one  of  the 
strongest  ties  of  association— one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of 
union. 

Passional  unions  are  s^-ibject,  like  all  the  details  of  the  theory 
of  association,  to  fixed  mles.  M.  Fourier  shows,  that  in  har- 
mony, each  of  the  affective  passions  produces  four  distinct  com- 
binations, and  lays  down  as  a  principle,  that 

"  Every  equilibrium,  of  friendship,  love,  ambition,  familism^ 
depends  on  the  internal  co-operation  of  its  foiir  motives,  and 
the  exterruil  influence  of  three  other  combinations,  balanced,  i» 
like  manner,  by  a  fourfold  native. 

"  The  combined  intervention  of  these  four   quadrillks  • 
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agreement,  produces  the    pivotal   or   unitary  equilibrium, 
which  is  the  collective  end  of  association.'''' 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  combi- 
nations of  friendship,  any  more  than  into  the  details  .furnished 
by  the  three  other  affective  passions.  It  suffices  that  I  give  the 
reader  an  opportunity  of  appreciating  the  sum  total  of  M. 
Fourier's  social  system  ;  but  I  give,  in  a  note,  some  quotations 
relative  to  these  combinations,  quotations  which  will  suffi- 
ciently prove,  that,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  difficulty  of  his 
subject,  the  author  is  always  master  of  it.f 

*  This  does  not  exclude  the  benefit  of  capitals  of  provinces, 
and  empires,  where  individuals  the  most  distinguished,  will  go 
to  be  perfected  by  the  lessons  of  the  most  celebrated  professors. 
We  speak  only,  in  this  analysis,  of  the  simple  domestic 
establishment. 

t  "  Ambition,  the  most  redoubtable  of  all  the  passions,  that 
which  is  particularly  loaded  with  the  maledictions  of  the  philo- 
sophers. What  a  pity  !  that  at  the  epoch,  when  God  created 
the  world,  and  the  passions,  there  was  not  some  philosopher  at 
hand  to  whisper — "  Eternal,  would  you  balance  the  universe 
in  wisdom,  according  to  the  dictates  of  sound  morality,  create 
worlds  without  ambition,  worlds  in  which  men  despise  all  riches, 
and  love  nothing  but  black  broth,  and  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tions. These  are  the  paths  of  true  holiness,  apart  from  ambi- 
tion. This,  eternal,  is  the  manner  in  which  thou  oughtst  to  or- 
ganize worlds,  to  render  thyself  worthy  of  the  fair  reputation 
of  a  philosophical  creator"  It  is  probable  that  God  would 
have  yielded  to  these  sage  councils,  and  that  he  would  have 
created  all  of  us  enemies  of  ambition,  despisers  of  greatness, 
&c.  But  since  God,  in  his  creations,  has  not  been  assisted  by 
the  light  of  philosophy,  and  since  he  ha^  irrevocably  subjected 
us  to  ambition,  let  us  consent  to  study  the  methods  which 
he  has  adopted  to  make  this  passion  a  lever  of  high  social 
harmony. 

"  To  reconcile  all  men  by  the  mediation  of  this  ambition* 
which  incites,  at  the  present  time,  to  so  many  perfidies  and 
thefls  !  the  task  seems  frightful,  and  we  shall  have,  on  this  sub- 
ject, a  principle  quite  new  to  establish;  it  is, that  civilized  men, 
even  the  most  insatiable  of  power,  have  not  a  fourth  part  of 
the  ambition  necessary  in  the  social  order."— (V.  ii.  p.  179.) 

"  Love,  the  most  rebellious  passion  to  the  systems  of  the  mo- 
ralists— Love  begins  to  figure  amongst  our  young  people  aa 
soon  aa  they  have  attained  their  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year. 
How  subject  them  in  the  affair  of  love  to  the  decencies  of 
social  harmony,  how  fashion  them  thereto  bv  attraction, 
so  that  the  gay  and  the  ardent,  disengaged  from  the  restraint  of 
laws,  shall  unite  with  heart  and  soul  in  the  measures  of  social 
unity  and  universal  concord  ? 

"  In  the  observations  which  precede,  I  have  refuted  the  systems 
of  education,  which  cannot  employ,  to  advantage,  the  natural 
impulses  of  infancy.  Here  their  authors  hope  to  take  their 
revenge.  '•  Let  us  see,"  say  they,  "  how  your  theories,  giving 
early  emancipation  to  young  ladies,  will  be  able  to  secure  them 
from  going  astray.  You  pretend  to  make  use  of  every  natural 
impulse.  We  take  you  at  your  word.  Tell  us  how  the  young 
girls  of  the  phalange,  free  to  give  a  blind  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  attraction,  will  be  able  to  preserve  a  conduct  satisfactory  to 
their  parents,  and  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  public 
morals.  Now,  no  evasion  :  fulfil  your  promise  entire,  of  har- 
monizing all  the  passions  by  attraction  only.  Here  is  one  of 
the  most  untractable.  Love,  especially  in  youth,  is  at  war  with 
all  the  usages  of  society  (civilized  and  barbarous).  But  em- 
ploy your  learned  counterpoise  of  compound  and  6i-compound 
series,  and,  without  using  any  constraint,  show  us  how  you 
bring  free  love  to  a  perfect  coincidence  with  the  two  authori- 
ties, administrative  and  paternal,  in  all  that  respects  interest 
and  morality.  If  you  founder  upon  this  problem,  depend 
upon  it  we  will  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  your  pre- 
ceding equilibria,  and  that,  by  anticipation,  we  must  regard  as 
doubtful  those  which  you  announce  for  the  following  sections." 
Agreed ;  I  accept  the  challenge  without  reserve,  how  rigorous 
soever  the  conditions  may  appear.  But,  in  the  first  place,  let 
us  throw  a  glance  over  the  feats  of  our  ovm  legislation  in  this 
respect.— V.  2,  p.  290. 


_  "  Familis.m. — One  of  the  effects  to  be  produced  in  the 
circle  of  paternity,  is  the  free  love  of  the  heir,  the  sincere 
desire  of  prolonging  the  life  of  the  testator.  There  is  scarcely 
any  thing  in  civilization  more  disgusting  than  the  secret  feeling 
of  legatees  towards  their  benefactors.  The  present  system  puts 
affection  and  interest  at  variance.  It  is  clear,  that  nine-tenths 
of  heirs  listen  only  to  the  voice  of  interest,  and  wish  a  speedy 
departure  to  him  whose  inheritance  they  expect.  On  the  other 
hand,  civilization  accustoms  every  parent  to  forget  every  senti- 
ment of  philanthropy  and  charity  to  establish  his  direct  line- 
age, and  to  see  the  social  world  only  in  this  union  of  children, 
and  frequently  in  an  eldest  son  only,  to  whom  he  sacrifices  the 
younger  sons  and  the  daughters.  The  family  union  ought  to 
remedy  this  double  depravity  of  parents  and  children— the 
problem  is,  "  to  establish  between  testators  and  legatees,  whe- 
ther consanguineous  or  adoptive,  an  affection  so  lively,  that  the 
heir  shall  desire  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  testator,  whom  he  is 
now  so  impatient  to  conduct  to  the  tomb." — (New  World,  p. 
393.) 

(  To  he  concluded  next  week.) 


ENDOWED  RELIGION  IN  HUNGARY. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  very  amply  endowed,  more  so,  we 
believe,  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe  ;  and  its  prelates, 
by  means  of  their  wealth,  possess  great  influence  both  in  the 
Diet  and  in  the  county  congregations.  It  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  three  archljishops  and  sixteen  bishops  (besides  four 
bishops  of  the  United  Greek  Church),  whose  united  revenues, 
principally  derived  from  landed  property,  have  been  computed 
at  £200,000.  There  is,  however,  a  very  great  disparity  in  the 
revenues  of  the  different  sees.  The  archbishop  of  Gran 
(Esztergom  Strigonium),  who  is  also  primate  of  Hungary,  with 
the  title  of  prince,  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  £60,000  per  annum.* 
The  other  prelates  have  from  £1,000  to  £10,000.  Besides 
these  dignitaries,  there  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  titular  prelates, 
and  a  numerous  body  of  canons,  abbots,  &c.,  some  of  them 
with  very  considerable  incomes. 

*  This  is  said  to  be  a  very  moderate  estimation  ;  still,  if  we 
consider  the  cheapness  of  living  in  Himgary,  it  would  go  as  far 
as  £150,000  in  England! 


There  are  two  ways  of  gaining  a  man  friends ;  first,  by 
praising  him  moderately,  and,  second,  by  reviling  him  out- 
rageously. There  are  also  two  ways  of  gaining  him  enemies ; 
first,  by  reviling  him  moderately,  and,  second  by  praising  him 
extravagantly.  Be  moderate  both  in  praise  and  blame  ;  there 
is  a  spirit  of  reaction  in  man,  which  resists  extremes  in  others, 
e  ven  those  of  which  itself  is  guilty. 

Union  is  stronger  than  number.  Twenty  men,  under  the 
discipline  of  one,  are  stronger  than  ten  thousand  in  disorder 
and  insubordination. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  B. —  We  see  no  reason  to  retract  a  syllable  of  what  we 
wrote  in  reply  to  W.  B.'s  former  letter,  nor  can  we  find  any 
thing  in  his  last  which  controverts  our  declaration  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  living  spirit  in  the  Church,  over  the  letter  in 
the  book.  The  book  is  of  no  use  to  a  dead  man,  neither  is  it  of 
use  to  one  who  cannot  read,  because  neither  of  these  two  have 
got  the  reading  and  understanding  spirit  within.  It  is  this 
living  spirit  which  is  Lord  of  the  book,  which  actually  puts  a 
meaning  upon  the  book.  W.  B.  misunderstands  us,  however, 
if  he  thinks  we  set  up  the  light  within  independent  of  the  book. 
Far  from  it.  The  book  is  a  record  of  past  experience,  and,  as 
the  memory  of  an  individual's  past  life  is  of  use  to  direct  his 
future  conduct,  so  also  is  the  memory  of  the  church  or  society 
necessary  to  correct  the  follies  of  natural  impulse,  tvhen  not 
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directed  by  the  wisdom  of  experience.  ll>  M*e  the  book,  but 
regard  the  Clmrch  cs  the  interpreter  of  the  look,  because  the 
book  is  not  alive,  aiid  cannot  eapound  itself  without  a  living 
spirit  to  read  it. 

We  do  not  regard  the  common  cant  of  appeal  to  the  lau<  and 
the  testimony  as  having  any  authority  in  doctrinal  matters. 
When  the  latv  is  so  clear  that  there  is  no  controversy  about  its 
meaning,  th-en  the  spirit  of  the  collective  church  has  settled  the 
question  ;  if  a  thief  has  stolen  a  sheep,  and  the  law  says  he 
must  restore  fourfold  the  law  is  plain,  because  the  spirit  of 
inter ^.retation  in  man  says  it  is  p>ain  ;  but  when  the  "  word" 
talks  mystically  and  metaphorically  about  faith  and  works, 
heaven  and  hell,  election  and  reprobation,  ^c,  the  spirit  in 
man  says  it  is  not  plain,  and  when  the  spirit  in  inan  says  so, 
the  appeal  to  the  book  is  vain.  Vet  one  party  says  it  is  plain 
in  this  sense,  and  another  says  it  is  plain  in  the  opposite  sense  ; 
where,  then,  is  the  aitthoiily  1  Here  are  two  opposite  spirits  of 
interpretation.  One  parly  has  as  good  a  right  to  affirm  as  the 
other  to  deup  :  each  quotes  the  book,  and  each  is  convinced, 
sincerely  convinced,  he  is  right.  In  this  case  we  say  there  is 
no  appeal,  etr.evt  to  the  Church  collective,  whose  verdict  mnst 
always  be  right,  for  the  age  in  7chich  it  is  given,  for  it  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  condition  of  the  mind  of  society.  This  universal 
sense  of  the  Church  is  what  ive  mean  by  authority.  It  is  the 
highest  court  of  appeal.  It  is  the  dominion  given  to  man  by 
the  creator,  by  tchich  he  acts  in  co-operation  with  God.  as  a  son. 
He  exercises  it  by  means  of  his  reflective  and  judging  faculties. 
God  has  tnade  him  a  reflective  being,  and  any  inspiration  which 
does  not  employ  the  reflective  faculties  which  distinguish  him 
from  the  brute  creation,  is  merely  a  spirit  of  delusion.  Ite- 
ligion  has  hitherto  been,  to  a  great  e.itenl,  subversive  of  reflec- 
tion and  free  inquiry.  In  so  far  as  it  has  been  so,  it  has  been 
a  delusion,  that  delusion  tchich  God  himself  said  he  would 
send,  as  long  as  men  refused  to  obey  the  truth,  that  is.  the 
the  glaring  truth  which  stares  at  every  man  ivithin,  but  which 
the  slavish  fear  of  a  false  interpretation  of  the  words  of  re- 
velation forbids  him  to  obey. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  our  correspondent  say  Christians  need 
no  plan.  Does  he  trust  to  mystic  without  scientijic  inspira- 
tion 1  We  are  happy  to  knoic  that  the  wisdom  of  God  trill 
never  dishonour  the  rational  being  he  hns  created,  by  suffer- 
ing such  inspiration  to  lead  to  any  thing  but  fanaticism. 
Every  species  of  inspiration  is  divine.  They  must  all  be 
gathered,  like  the  Church,  into  one  fold.  They  form  each 
a  cfieck  upon  the  other.  Each  is  a  delusion  separately. 
It  is  the  vnion  of  inspirations  which  brings  forth  the  final 
truth.  This  is  the  gathering  of  Israel,  the  Church  of  the 
first-born,  to  which  the  promise  is  made,  and  by  which  alone  the 
kingdom  of  God  can  be  established  upon  earth. 

Student's  Letters. — The  Shepherd  is  a  little  arena  for 
several  contending  parties,  with  which  we  wish  to  preserve  a 
friendly  relationi^hip,  and  for  whose  bloodless  warfare  with  exist- 
ing evils  we  have  already  made  considerable  sacrifices,  in  the 
hope  that  some  benefit  might  accrne  from  the  conflict  of  mind, 
to  which  we  have  affcrdcd  an  opportunity.  We  beg  the  reader, 
however,  distinctly  to  understand,  that  we  have  no  other  rcl<i- 
tionship  with  the  articles  inserted,  than  that  of  friendship  and 
respect  for  the  authors,  as  men  of  intelligence  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  great  cause  of  moral  regeneration.  We  feel,  already,  so 
firmly  fixed  in  mind  upon  the  means  of  moral  reformation,  and 
these  means  are  so  exceedingly  simple,  that  the  greater  portion 
of  what  we  read  about  education  seems  to  us  to  be  a  shower  of 
sand,  more  calcu\'ited  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  men,  than  to  give 
them  any  information,  or  clarify  their  perceptions.  Our  fii'st 
Studcnfs  Letter  insists  upon  knowledge  as  the  regenerator ; 
this,  we  can  positively  assert,  from  manifold  observation,  will 
not  do.  Even  amongst  our  own  personal  acquaintances,  we  can 
point  out  men  of  great  mental  powers,  and  manifold  accom- 
plishments, who  are  marvellously  deFcient  in  moral  sensibility  ; 
mere  children,  in  respect  to  the  rules  of  propriety,  and  infinitely 
lower  than  children,  in  respect  to  animal  propensities  and  irre- 
solution— men  who  can  talk  eloquently  of  sobriety,  and  then 
sink  into  a  sleep  of  intemperance  and  drunkenness — men,  ivho 


will  pass  the  highest  encomiums  upon  virtue,  and  then  launch 
for  enjoyment  into  the  opposite  vice.  Mere  knowledge  will  not 
suffice.  Besides,  knowledge  is  comparative ;  and  if  the  lowest 
human  being  were  himself  a  Newton,  whilst  the  highest  is  as 
far  above  him  as  a  Newton  is  superior  to  the  most  illiterate 
gin-drinker,  that  very  Newton  in  the  lowest  rank  would  himself 
be  a  gin-drinker,  if  the  present  relationships  of  society  were 
preserved,  and  the  same  infamous  partialities  and  oppressions 
committed.  Still,  we  believe,  that  a  refined  intellect  is  a  moral 
intellect,  and,  therefore,  are  not  far  from  agreeing  with  a  "  Stu- 
dent in  Realities." 

"  A  Student  in  Divine  Realities"'  has  a  lever  in  his  hand, 
without  a  fulcrum  to  rest  it  upon.  We  acknowledge  the  power 
of  the  lever,  if  he  could  obtain  what  mechanics  technicalh-  call  "  a 
purchase."  We  deny  the  possibility  of  mere  moral,  or  spiritual, 
or  any  other  useful  education,  independent  of  political  condition. 
On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  such  an  education  would  in- 
crease the  amount  of  crime,  although  it  would  alter  its  charac- 
ter. The  more  sensitive  a  man's  moral  nature  is,  the  more  he 
must  revolt  at  the  malpractices  of  society ;  and  as  these  mal- 
practices are  consequences  of  political  measures,  or  socuil  insti- 
tutions, he  must  lose  all  respect  for,  and  cast  off  all  allegiance 
to,  external  government,  as  soon  as  he  regards  it  in  the  light  of 
the  author  of  moral  wickedness.  Place  such  men  in  certain 
circumstances,  into  which  many  would  necessarily  be  throsni, 
and,  instead  of  pickpockets  and  thieves,  j'ou  would  have  cunning 
craftsmen,  moral  casuists,  exercising  their  improved  percepti- 
bilitj-  in  working  the  rules  of  conscience  to  accommodate  the 
changes  of  their  fitful  and  evv-ntful  lives.  People  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances cannot  judge  for  the  wTctched  poor.  We  have  often 
seen  the  sober,  and  the  iimocent,  and  the  intelligent,  starving, 
and  the  children  even  quaking  with  anxietj'  about  the  next 
suppl}'  of  bread ;  and  we  have  cursed  in  heart  all  intellectual- 
ists,  and  moralists,  and  spiritualists,  and  tract  distributors,  and 
preachers,  all  en  masse,  as  mere  closet  philosophers,  who  ought 
to  have  twelvemonths'  experience  of  genuine  poverty  to  teach 
them  wsdom.  Give  us  the  man  who  will,  in  the  first  place, 
like  Owen  or  Fourier,  provide  at  least  the  minimum  of  subsis- 
tence, and  secure  it  for  all,  and  we  will  listen  to  his  further 
plans.  This  is  the  first  step  of  education — material  food — the 
ornamental  is  the  superstructure,  the  very  top  of  the  Iniilding; 
and  as  no  mason  buiids  the  chimney-tops  first,  and  the  cellars 
afterwards,  and  finishes  with  the  foundation,  so  no  true  teacher 
of  man  will  begin  with  the  end,  and  finish  at  the  beginning. 
Much  of  the  language  of  "  a  Student  in  Divine  Realities,"  is 
unintelligible.  We  do  not  see  the  use  of  such  an  expression  as 
"  the  finited  infinite  spirit.'"  Why  not  '•  infinited  finite,"  or 
'•  finited  eternalized  and  timeated  spirit,''  or  "  spirited  spirit?"' 
We  call  this  pedantry,  and  it  invariably  defeats  its  own  ends. 
It  is  another  species  of  that  very  intellectua'ism  which  our  cor- 
respondent condemns. 

A  s.ystem  of  education  wliich  depends  on  the  proselytising  of 
indi\iduals,  and  which  secures  its  end  only  by  perpetually 
"  rating"'  poor  creatures  for  v-iclding  to  this  or  that  impulse  of 
nature,  rests  on  a  poor  foundation — it  is  roiving  up  the  rapids, 
and  will  only  serve  as  a  laughing-stock  for  those  who  propose 
to  conform  the  institutions  of  society  to  the  impulses  of  etenral 
nature,  and  ride  down  the  stream.  In  saying  so,  we  beg  to  ob- 
serve, that  crime  is  merely  a  temporary  phenomenon,  occasioned 
by  the  palitical  condition  of  the  individual.  Man  is  naturally 
disposed  to  virtue  ;  society  is  artificially  adapted  for  vice. 
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A  SHORT  ESSAY  OX  THE  BREEDING  OF 
GENTLEMEN. 

Up  with  me,  up  with  me,  into  the  clouds ! 

For  thy  song,  lark,  is  strong  ; 
Up  witli  me,  up  with  me,  into  the  clouds. 

Singing,  singing. 
With  all  the  heavens  about  thee  ringing : 

Lift  me,  guide  me,  till  I  find 
That  spot  til  at  seems  so  to  thy  mind  ! 

I  have  walked  through  wildernesses  dreary, 
And  to-day  my  heart  is  weary ; 
Had  I  now  the  wings  of  a  fairy. 

Up  to  thee  would  I  fly. 
Tliere  is  madness  about  thee,  and  joy  divine. 

In  that  song  of  thine : 
Up  with  me,  up  witli  me,  high  and  high. 
To  thy  banqueting-place  in  tlie  sky  ! — Wordsworth. 

Almost  all  men  of  education  and  reflection,  and  many  with- 
out either  reflection  or  education,  have  some  tolerable  idea  of 
the  art  of  breeding  cattle  and  horses.  Iheyknov/  that  much 
depends  on  the  sire  and  the  dam — that  a  pair  of  good  parents, 
with  good  food,  is  almost  a  certain  pledge  of  a  superior  off- 
spring. The  same  natural  process  will,  no  doubt,  be  successful 
in  the  breeding  of  human  beings,  in  so  far  as  the  mere  animal 
part  of  humanity  is  concerned.  That  is  to  say,  strength,  and 
health,  and  corporeal  beauty  in  parents,  are  most  likel}'  to  be 
attended  by  the  same  qualities  in  their  immediate  offspring. 

But  a  horse  that  is  badlj'  kept  will  speedily  degenerate,  one 
generation  will  destroy  all  its  virtues,  and  reduce  it-to  the  level 
of  the  ^"ulga^.  It  may  still  exhibit  some  of  its  original  proper- 
ties, but  they  must  be  dressed  in  the  garb  which  is  vulgarly 
called  shabby-genteel,  and  is  more  the  object  of  ridicule  than 
of  admiration. 

Thougii  good  feeding  is  indispensable  to  the  breeding  of 
horses  and  cattle,  it  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  secure  an  animal 
of  the  first  character.  Tliere  is  an  inlierent  property  com- 
municated by  descent,  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  elementary 
cause  ;  it  is  a  species  of  mind  or  disposition,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  peculiarity  of  shape,  and  bodily  vigou-,  all 
which  together  form  a  combination  of  excellences  which  are  re- 
quired to  constitute  a  high-bred,  or  high-blood  horse. 

There  is,  therefore,  an  aristocracy  of  horses.  A  decayed  gen- 
tleman horse  is  easily  distinguished,  a  real  gentleman  horse  is 
discoverable  by  the  eye  alone,  and  his  value  detemiinable  by 
the  inspection  of  his  person  only.  We  have  no  other  standard 
for  horses  but  their  personal  appearance. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  every  other  animal. 

We  have,  therefore,  authority  to  conclude  that  Nature  has 
created  an  aristocracy  in  every  department  of  creation — even 
plants  are  subject  to  the  same  law ;  and  the  various  estimations 
in  v»-hich  flowers  and  herbs  of  different  species,  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent individualities,  are  held,  attest  the  same  law  in  the  vege- 
table as  in  the  animal  creation.  T'.;is  law  prevails  amongst 
men  also. 


There  is  an  aristocracy  amongst  men.  Superior  men  and 
women  produce  a  superior  offspring.  If  tlie  same  skill  were 
displayed  in  the  rearing  of  human  beings,  as  in  tlie  rearing  of 
inferior  animals,  the  race  of  man  might  be  \'.'onderfully  im- 
proved. Strength  might  be  cultivated  in  one  line  of  descent, 
as  in  dray  horses  ;  elegance  in  another  line  of  descent,  as  in 
blood  horses,  and  e\  ery  variety  of  disposition  and  mental  energy- 
might  be  produced  to  its  utmost  possible  development,  whilst 
vices  might  be  eradicated  with  tlie  same  facility  with  which  vir- 
tues are  cultivated. 

Were  wealth  and  power  attainable  only  hy  superior  minds 
and  persons,  our  aristocracy  would  really  be  what  they  seem 
and  pretend.  Some  of  them  really  are  superior  men,  naturally. 
Many  have  raised  themselves  liy  talent  to  their  high  eminence, 
and  hcreditaiy  accomplishments  have,  in  some  instances,  been 
fortunately  preserved  by  judicious  marriages.  But  these  for- 
tunate instances  are  more  than  counter-balanced  ten  thousand 
times  by  cases  in  humble  or  menial  life,  where  the  real  native 
talent  is  sujierior  to  that  of  the  class  which  rules  over  it.  Here 
art  is  at  variance  with  Nature.  The  breeder  of  cattle  would 
not  suffer  this ;  he  would  raise  and  lov>'or  the  condition  of 
the  animal  in  exact  proportion  to  the  personal  virtues  of  the 
individual. 

Let  us  suppose  a  real  blood  horse  raising  itself  to  a  comfort- 
able place  in  one  of  the  king's  stables,  and  tnking  to  wife  a 
brewer's  mare  of  powerful  make,  but  rather  clumsy  exterior, 
and  awkward  gait.  This  worthy  couple,  in  time,  produces  a 
family  of  horses.  The  sire — being  a  genuine  blood — is,  of 
course,  desirous  to  breed  blood  horses,  but  the  fact  of  his  doing 
so  not  being  certain,  he  obtains  a  patent  from  the  king,  his  mas- 
ter, to  call  his  children  blood  horsei^,  whether  they  really  be  so 
or  not.  These  patent  blood  horses,  in  their  turn,  take  to  wives 
marcs  of  various  species,  and  enjoy  their  father's  privilege  of 
palming  their  offspring  on  the  world  as  genuine  blood,  and  thus 
the  country'  is  supplied  with  blood  horses  by  act  of  Parliament, 
or  a  king's  patent.  The  true  blood  animals  are  lost  in  the  supe- 
rior interest  of  the  patent  blood,  and  the  king's  letter  becomes  a 
standard,  for  the  horse-dealer,  and  the  horse-buyer,  which  attests 
the  virtues  of  the  original  blood  sire  only,  and  the  lineal  suc- 
cession of  the  rest,  without  even  alluding  to  the  personal  vir- 
tues of  the  dams.  In  process  of  time,  brewer's  nags  would  be 
sold  for  genuine  blood,  and  the  genuine  blood,  for  want  of  a  pa- 
tent, would  be  dragging  the  brewer's  dray,  or,  perhaps,  in  a  still 
lower  plight — some  ha^rker's  cart,  with  crockery  and  hardware, 
from  village  to  village,  and  feeding  on  the  rank  grass  that  grows 
by  the  way-side.  Such  a  condition  of  science  would  be  exactly 
analogous  to  that  which  at  present  previuls  in  respect  to  the 
breeding  of  gentlemen. 

But  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  condition  of  life,  the  educa- 
tion, the  habits,  the  society  of  the  higher  classes,  are  calculated, 
independent  of  the  original  stamen,  to  make  gentlemen  of  them. 
If  this  objection  be  insisted  on,  then  it  follows  that  the  doc- 
trine which  we  also  insist  upon,  in  part,  and  which  Mr.  Owen 
has  made  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  social  system,  must 
be  correct — that  man  is  the  creature  of  external  circumstances. 
The  same  condition,  the  same  education,  the  same  society^ 
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would  make  gentlemen  of  all  men,  if  they  make  gentlemen  of 
those  who  at  present  enjo.y  tjiem. 

That  this  reall3'  is  the  belief  of  the  rich  themselves,  requires 
little  2>roof,  and  they  do  not  seem  disposed  to  deny  it.  Educa- 
tion, societj',  fortune,  make  the  gentleman  of  the  world.  Was 
your  father  a  gentleman  ? — have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  asso- 
ciating -with  gentlemen  ? — have  you  an  estate  'f  Then  you  are 
a  gentleman.  You  liave  onh''  to  mention  these  three  facts,  and 
then  you  have  established  j-our  claims. 

Is  there  <mj  truth  in  this  assertion,  that  condition  of  life 
makes  the  gentleman  ?  Most  assuredly  there  is ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  valuing  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  with  the  inferior 
creation.  A  man  is  valued  by  his  properties,  and  so  is  a  horse. 
But  the  properties  of  a  man  extend  beyond  himself — not  so 
with  the  liorse.  The  horse  possesses  nothing  beyond  his  skin  ; 
the  man  ])ossesses  provinces  and  kingdoms.  A  horse  is  con- 
scious of  his  properties,  and  assimies  airs  accordingly' — it  is  so 
with  a  man.  The  man  of  large  properties  is  more  to  be  de- 
pended on  than  the  man  of  small ;  his  word  is  more  valuable ; 
he  will  not  descend  to  such  low  and  deceitful  tricks  as  the  poor 
man,  merely  to  gain  a  few  shillings  or  pence  ;  he  will  willingly 
squander  thousands  to  preserve  his  reputation.  There  are 
many  exceptions  on  both  sides,  but  such  is  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  two  extremes.  We  have  more  confidence  in  entrust- 
ing our  property  with  a  rich  man.  We  have  more  confidence 
in  his  word  of  honour-.  His  character  is  valuable  to  himself,  as 
a  mere  property  ;  it  is  a  key  to  society  of  a  high  order;  he 
dares  not  do  any  thing  that  would  do  it  dispai'agement  in  the 
eyes  of  those  with  whom  he  is  associated.  Whatever  is 
esteemed  an  indispensable  virtue  hy  that  class,  he  must  scrupu- 
lously adhere  to,  or  be  consigned  to  degradation.  Many  arti- 
ficial virtues  are  thus  formed,  and  the  possession  of  property 
becomes  a  security  for  their  cultivation. 

Moreover,  the  circle  of  aristocratical  acquaintance  is  very 
large  and  compact.  The  nobility,  and  higlier  gentry,  are  all 
known  to  each  other — if  not  personally,  by  name  and  lineage. 
They  ha^■e  the  privilege  of  calling  upon  each  other  without  for- 
mal introduction.  The  card  is  sufficient.  If  the  name  be  not 
previously  dishonoured,  the  most  hospitable  reception  is  imme- 
diately given,  though  the  person  be  an  entire  stranger.  The 
estate  is  the  guarantee.  The  person  is  the  representative  of 
land  and  wealth — he  is  accustomed  to  command — he  has  ser- 
vants who  obey,  and  he  has  money  to  spend — he  must  be  fami- 
liar with  the  etiquette  of  high  life.  This  is  enough.  What 
introduction  is  necessarj'  ?  Why  should  Lord  B.  take  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Lord  C,  when  B.  is  possessed  of  twenty 
thousand  per  annum,  andC.  knows  it,  though  he  ne^■er  saw  the 
possessor?  This  is  a  beautiful  peculiarity  of  aristocratical  life. 
Small  as  aristocracy  is,  compared  with  the  people,  the  circle  of 
acquaintanceship  is  the  largest ;  the  moral  influence,  therefore, 
is  greater,  independent  of  the  conspicuous  position  which  the 
individuals  hold  in  respect  to  the  public.  But  when  we  con- 
sider that  a  member  of  the  aristocracy  has  not  only  a  larger 
circle  of  acquaintances  than  an  ordinary  man,  but  he  is  also 
exposed,  bj-  the  height  of  his  station  in  society,  to  the  gaze  of 
the  public,  and  his  conduct  scrupulously  investigated  by  nume- 
rous enemies,  who  will  always  rejoice  to  find  an  opportunity  of 
injuring  his  reputation,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  such 
men,  with  only  one  half  the  native  prudence  of  the  ordinary 
plebeian,  must  have  an  artificial  supply,  as  far  superior  as  the 
fortune  and  rank  ate  more  elevated.  In  other  words,  there  is 
a  greater  power  of  moral  influence  operating  continually  upon 
the  mind  of  the  aristocrat ;  and  if  he  be  not  far  superior  in 
moral  beha\iour  to  the  poor  man,  it  is  because  he  is  inferior  in 
real  native  moral,  and  conscientious  stamen. 

It  is  this  moral  iufluence  thatmakes  the  man;  and  one  grand 
political  problem  to  he  solved,  is  this,  how  to  increase  the 
amount  of  moral  influence  upon  each  individual.  The  great 
mass  of  mankind  have  very  little  of  it,  and  some  have  none  at 
all.  There  are  manj'  desolate,  lawless  individuals,  in  London, 
who  have  even  less  than  none — who  have  a  minus  moral  influ- 
ence, acting  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  stimulating  the  pride 
and  ambition  of  the  individual  to  the  commission  of  crime. 
How  is  this  evil  to  be  avoided  ?  There  is  only  one  method — 
association.   Association  provides  the  moral  influence — nothing 


else  can.  The  aristocratical  circle,  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  is  a  sort  of  association,  and  the  influence  it  exercises 
over  the  minds  of  individual  members,  arises  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  social  union.  Were  all  society  compactly  ar- 
ranged upon  a  similar  principle — did  each  man  belong  to  his 
series,  his  group,  his  association,  society,  or  community — and 
were  individual  characters  minutel.r  scrutinized  by  their  ovrn. 
series  or  group — were  society  so  arranged,  that  no  individual 
could  live  in  it  without  belonging  to  a  group,  and  following  a 
profession  recognized  by  that  group — were  his  interest  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  profession  dependent  upon  his  individual  beha- 
viour, as  a  member  of  the  group  to  which  he  belonged — and 
were  it  impossible  for  him  to  pass  fi-om  group  to  group  without 
the  passport  of  each,  thus  carrying  his  name  and  character 
along  with  him  wherever  he  went — we  are  firmly  persuaded 
that  the  morality  of  the  country  would  rest  upon  a  basis  n-hich 
would  strengthen  with  time,  and  be  co-lasting  \n\h  the  species. 

This  is  our  method  of  breeding  gentlemen  ;  and,  after  all,  it 
is  only  the  common  way.  It  is  only  by  giving  men  a  character, 
and  playing  upon  that  character  by  a  certain  amount  of  moral 
influence,  accompanied  by  a  personal  interest  in  the  good 
estimation  of  their  fellows. 

Wherever  there  is  association,  this  moral  influence  prevails. 
There  are  many  dift'erent  ways  of  associating,  but  men  always 
should  associate  according  to  their  trades  and  professions,  the 
act  of  association  being  binding  upon  every  individual,  and  the 
superiors  chosen  by  the  suffrage  of  the  members.  This  would 
form  a  natural  aristocracy.  The  leaders  of  the  different  asso- 
ciations would  be  the  best  men  in  the  country,  and  might  form 
the  supreme  court,  to  which  all  were  amenable.  There  could 
not  be  a  better,  a  simpler  method,  also,  of  electing  the  national 
legislators.  At  present,  the  electors  are  divided  with  the  land, 
and  choose,  most  commonly,  some  individual  connected  with 
the  land  which  he  represents.  Almost  all  are  land  representa- 
tives. Soil  is  the  country,  in  the  estimation  of  our  present 
legislators,  and  mind,  genius,  science,  art,  are  not  deemed 
worthy  of  a  representation  in  pafliament.  Now  these  latter 
are,  in  our  opinion,  alone  worthy  of  being  represented,  and  if 
men  were  classified  according  to  trades  and  professions,  each 
class  would  choose  its  proper  representative,  and  the  legislature 
would  be  a  type  of  the  whole  mind  and  talent  of  the  country. 

But  the  principal  effect  which  we  anticipate  from  such  a 
classification,  is  the  individual  moral  effect,  the  imiformity,  the 
proi>riety,  the  justice,  which  would  thereby  be  introduced  into 
the  transactions  of  business.  Each  association  would  form  a 
benefit  society,  and  court  of  honour,  whose  decisions  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  any  individual  to  gainsay,  or  defy  ;  and  any 
apparent  loss  of  liberty  to  the  individual,  would  be  amply  com- 
pensated by  a  greater  security  against  fraud,  and  universal  pub- 
lic confidence. 

We  have  no  idea  of  any  thing  like  a  trades'  union  with 
legislative  authority.  We  consider  nothing  more  than  moral 
influence  admissible  with  fractional  departments  of  society. 
All  poUtical  authority  should  be  universal,  and  representative 
of  every  interest  in  the  country.  Neither  do  we  think  of  a 
system  like  that  of  our  old  corporations,  which  require  a  pre- 
mium for  admission,  and  are  controlled  by  a  self-elected  jiuita. 
We  mean  merely  a  sober  enlistment  of  individuals  under  their 
respective  categories,  with  such  a  moral  marshalling  of  troops, 
or  groups,  or  series,  as  that  each  individual  in  the  country  shall 
be  registered,  and  his  conduct  and  mode  of  subsistence  under- 
stood by  a  class,  whose  interest  it  will  be  to  preserve  him  in  the 
paths  of  moral  rectitude.  This,  we  believe,  is  an  idea  some- 
what resembling  that  contemplated  by  Lord  Brougham,  but 
which  he  never  has  had  the  courage  publicly  to  insist  upon, 
with  his  forcible  eloquence.  But  even  were  it  accomplished,  it 
would  still  be  defective  as  a  moral  regenerator,  until  land  was 
declared  the  property  of  the  public,*  and  personal  property 
limited  to  moveables  only. 

^  But  how  is  this  land  to  be  obtained  ?  How  was  land  ob- 
tained at  first — how  is  it  obtained  now — how  was  New  South 
Wales  or  America  obtained  I-'  By  conquest.  There  is  no  other 
way  of  obtaining  land.     It  is  the  legitimate  way. 
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CHARLES  FOURIER'S  THEORY  OF  SOCIETY. 

By  Abel  Transon,  late  Pupil  of  Ihc  Polytechnic  School,  and 

Engineer  »f  Mines. 

(Concluded  from  page  1C7.) 

UNITARY    OR    PIVOTAL    KQUILIBRIUM. 

M.  Foi'RiRR  gives  this  name  to  passional  agreement  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  benefits.  This  distribution  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. It  is  upon  its  success,  tliat  the  maintenance  of  associa- 
tion depends,  for  association  never  can  be  upheld  if  the  asso- 
ciates fall  out  upon  the  distribution  of  benefits. 

Hitherto,  says  M.  Fourier,  men  have  been  able  only  to 
give  retribution  according  to  the  amount  of  capital.  This  is 
very  easy,  and  requires  onl^-  a  knowledge  of  the  most  simple 
arithmetic.  But  to  find  a  principle  of  division  applicable  to 
to  talent  and  labour,  and  one  which,  by  its  very  nature,  will 
satisfy  the  interested,  as  the  rule  of  three  satisfies  the  man  of 
business — this  appears,  at  first  sight,  beyond  the  power  of  man. 

In  the  associations  which  have  been  attempted,  or  proposed 
up  to  this  period,  there  are  only  two  ways  of  remunerating 
labour  and  talent ;  either  the  equal  participation  of  benefits, 
according  to  the  principle  of  the  community  of  goods,  or  the 
dispensation  of  these  benefits  by  the  superiors  and  chiefs  of  so- 
ciety considered  as  the  most  capable. 

In  respect  to  equal  participation,  or  community,  every  one 
agrees  that  nothing  is  more  incompatible  vAih  justice  and  true 
liberty  than  such  a  species  of  equality.  This  first  process, 
therefore,  merely  avoids  the  diflficulty  of  the  problem,  and  does 
not  solve  it.  As  to  dispensation  by  superiors,  it  is  the  principle 
of  Catholic  authorit}'  put  in  action.  The  St.  Simonians,  wishing 
that  every  one  should  receive  according  to  his  works,  could  only 
for  want  of  genius  boiTow  from  the  past  this  second  solution ;  and 
as  it  was  necessary-,  at  every  hazard,  to  come  out  of  the  brutal 
law  of  wages,  which  the  master  imposes  on  the  workman,  and 
the  workman  obtains  from  the  master,  those  only  whoj  pro- 
posed something  better  could  have,  upon  this  point,  as  upon 
many  others,  condemned  the  St.  Simonians. 

In  the  problem  of  distribution,  as  in  all  other  questions,  M, 
Fourier  is  absolutely  at  variance  with  the  common  methods, 
but  here,  as  alwaj'S,  he  is  faithful  to  his  social  compass — pas- 
sional attraction  ;  faithful  to  his  system,  association  by  groups, 
and  series  of  groups. 

"  In  respect  to  princii)le9,  he  says,  my  theory  is  ONE,  and 
invariable  in  all  cases.  Whatever  problem  presents  itself  upon 
this  agreement  of  the  passions,  I  alwaj's  give  the  same  solu- 
tion ;  to  form  series  of  free  groups  ;  to  develope  them  accord- 
ing to  the  three  niles  of  compact  scale,  minute  division  of  la- 
hour,  and  short  hours,  in  order  to  give  scope  to  three  psissions, 
CABALisM.CoMPosiTisM,  and  Ai.tebnatism,  which  ought  to  di- 
rect every  passional  series." — (New  World,  p.  278.) 

And,  in  effect,  this  simple  aiTangement  suffices  to  prevent 
every  kind  of  conflict  in  reference  to  interest.  But,  before 
illustrating  the  principal  rules  of  equilibrium,  in  respect  to  re- 
muneration, it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  nature  of 
administrative  authority  in  the  phalanstcre,  this  subject  having 
a  direct  relationship  with  that  which  now  occupies  our  attention. 

There  is  in  association  a  great  number  of  lucrative  and  hon- 
ourable emplo3rments.  This  is  the  onlv  means  of  satisfying 
ambition  ;  but  there  is  not,  properly  speaking,  authority  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  has  hitherto  lieen  understood,  that  is 
to  say,  that  no  individual,  nor  body  of  individuals,  has  the  right 
to  impose  its  will  upon  others.  Here  obedience  ought  to  be 
free  and  impassioned  ;  it  is  the  absolute  reign  of  liberty.* 

*  I  think  it  u?.efal  to  quote  the  following  passage,  which  shows 
clearly  the  manner  in  which  M.  Fourier  looks  at  the  important 
question  of  power  and  liberty: — "  Here  you  ought  to  remark  a 
difference  in  the  manner  in  which  we  treat  the  question  of  hier- 
archy, and  that  in  which  the  Saint  Simonians  have  treated  it. 
I  acknowledge  having  made  great  progress  in  changing  the 
terms  of  the  problem.  I  no  more  think  of  conciliating  autho- 
rity and  liberty.  Conciliation  is  nothing  els«»  than  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  governed,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
liberty  of  the  governing  conciliator,     Now,  for  one  who  thus 


In  the  phal.anstere,  in  the  province  or  empire,  the  func- 
tions of  administration  will  all  be  elective ;  but  the  system  of 
elections  will  have  lost  all  the  absurdities  with  which  they  justly 
reproach  it  at  present ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  electoral  title 
will  alwa\-s  depend  on  the  capacity  of  the  elector,  being  always 
connected  with  his  employment ;  in  other  words,  every  one 
will  lie  called  upon  to  nominate  the  chief  of  the  groups  to 
which  he  belongs,  the  chiefs  of  his  series,  of  his  phalanstere, 
thus  rising  successively  in  the  political  order ;  but  no  one  will 
have  a  deliberative  voice  in  a  group,  series,  or  phalanstere,  &c., 
in  which  he  has  not  employment.  Moreover,  the  electoral 
right  will  be  proportioned  to  the  capacity,  because  the  niimber 
of  each  individual's  votes  will  depend  on  the  number  of  groups 
and  series  of  which  he  is  a  member  :  the  elector,  therefore,  will 
always  be  comj)etent  in  his  choice,  and  the  elective  power,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  use  this  expression,  will  be  found  to  gra- 
duate exactly  .iccording  to  the  real  merit  of  individuals. 

The  authorities  thus  constituted  by  election  exercise  only  a 
power  of  opinion.  In  the  social  domestic  establishment,  for 
example,  "  The  supreme  court  has  no  statutes  to  make  nor 
to  maintain,  all  being  regulated  by  attraction,  and  by  the  pub- 
lic spirit  (esprit  de  corps)  of  tribes,  choirs,  and  series.  It  pro- 
nounces judgment  on  important  affairs,  such  as  harvest,  vintage, 
buildings,  &c.  Its  decisions  are  followed  passicnatelt/ as  the 
compass  of  industry,  but  they  are  not  binding  ;  a  group  should 
be  free  to  delay  its  harvest  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Areopagus. — (New  World,  p.  731  ) 

Hovvever  fantastical  this  result  may  appear,  let  us  attentively 
consider,  before  rejecting  it,  that  there  is  no  medium  between 
such  a  mode  of  the  exercise  of  power,  and  that  which  supports 
itself  upon  constraint,  and  thus  proves  destructive  to  liberty. 
Could  there  I)e  any  danger  of  a  series,  by  caprice  or  obstinacy, 
compromising  the  interests  of  the  phalanx  ?  This  is  precisely 
that  which  is  impossible  !  But  the  members  of  one  series 
being  allied  to  at  least  thirty  other  series,  will  never  be 
tempted  to  sacrifice  the  general  to  a  corporate  interest.+  Such 
is  one,  amongst  a  thousand,  of  the  advantages  of  laboiu-  in 
short  periods,  an  idea  truly  beautiful,  truly  fruitful,  which  will 
be  sufficient  to  change  the  condition  of  mankind,  and  which, 
once  admitted,  brings  in  its  train,  and  renders  easy  of  accom- 
plishment, the  brilliant  promises  of  the  social  theory. 

Here,  then,  is  that  which  characterises  the  social  sj'stem  of 
31.  Fourier,  and  secures  the  true  individual  independence  of  all 
the  associates.  "  The  Areopagus  of  the  Phalanx  has  no  in- 
fluence over  the  principal  operation ;  namely,  the  distribution 
of  dividends  in  triple  lots,  proportioned  to  capital,  labour,  and 
talent.  It  is  attraction  only  which  is  the  arbiter  of  Justice  in 
this  mailer." — (Xew  World,  p.  134.) 

Now,  what  are  the  tendencies  of  attraction  in  this  matter  ? 
Here,  as  in  everj'  other  effect  of  movement,  the  development 
of  attraction  is  ttvofold.  J  It  is  direct  and  inverse.  It  tends  to 
individual  well-being,  and  to  collective  well-being.  It  produces 
cupidity  and  generosity  It  is  the  employment  of  these  two 
motives  mutualh'  counterbalancing  each  other,  which  secures 
equilibrium  in  distribution. 

M.  Fourier  shows,  at  first,  that  the  charm  of  social  life  will 
produce  intentional  alliances   (accords)  very  powerful.     "  In 

understands  things,  it  is  necessary  either  to  return  to  the  ways 
and  means  of  ancient  authority,  or  continue  in  the  system  of 
the  age,  and  push  forward  our  desires  and  meditations  upon 
liberty.  Authority,  or  liberty,  these  are  the  two  terms  between 
which  we  have  to  choose — at  present  the  choice  falls  upon  li- 
berty. Over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  the  people  demand 
liberty.  In  no  country  have  the.v  obtained  it,  nor  will  they  ob- 
tain it,  tvith  the  known  means,"'  &.c. — (Erposition  of  the  Social 
System  of  M.  Fourier,  by  Jules  Lechevalier,  vol.  i.  p.  201.) 
This  work  may  be  obtained  at  Paulin's,  Place  de  la  Bourse,  or 
at  the  office  of  the  Phalanstere. 

f  It  is  also  the  art  of  uniting  by  interest  each  phalanx,  with 
a  great  number  of  phalanxes,  near  or  remote,  which  will  secure 
the  respect  of  each  to  the  decisions  of  the  central  administra- 
tion of  the  province. 

t  The  resemblance  between  the  doctrine  of  Fourier  and  that 
of  the  Shepherd  is  here  very  obvious. 
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combining,  with  all  the  enjoyments  of  material  life,  the  absence 
of  cares  from  which  fathers  and  mothers  will  be  delivered — the 
contentment  of  fathers,  disengaged  from  the  expenses  of  do- 
mestic economj' — the  contentment  of  women,  delivered  from 
a  troublesome  housewifery,  without  money — the  contentment 
of  children,  abandoned  to  attraction,  excited  to  the  refinements 
of  pleasure,  even  in  epicurism — in  fine,  the  contentment  of 
liches,  as  well  in  respect  to  the  increase  of  fortune,  as  the  dis- 
appearance of  all  the  risks  and  snares  with  which  an  opulent 
civilian  {civilisi)  is  surrounded,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
experimental  phalanx  will  have,  from  the  first  month,  no  other 
solicitude  but  that  of  maintaining  so  beautiful  an  order  ;  and 
knowing  that  its  maintenance  solelj'  depends  on  agreement  in 
distribution,  it  will  feel  anxious  for  the  means  of  effecting  this 
distribution,  of  which  there  ydli  be  doubts  during  tlie  first  cam- 
paign, because  they  will  not  j'et  have  witnessed  it,  the  disti'ibu- 
tion  taking  place  in  January  or  February,  after  the  close  of  the 
inventory.  You  will  then  see  series,  groups,  individuals,  in 
concert  upon  this  agreement,  eagerly  adopting  resolutions  the 
most  generous,  and  engaging  to  make  sacrifices  which  are  not 
necessary.  Every  one  will  strive,  with  intentional  devotion,  and 
disinterested  resolution.  Each  one,  at  the  idea  of  relapsing  into 
civilization,  will  be  horrified,  as  at  the  thought  of  falling  into  the 
funiace  of  hell,?<kc.  From  that  time,  the  love  of  unitj-,  inter- 
tional  agreement  upon  the  preservation  of  unit.y,  will  be  raised 
to  the  very  highest  degree." — {N'ew  World,  p.  323.) 

Moreover,  the  development  of  the  affective  passions,  and  the 
combinations  which  result  from  them,  and  of  which  I  have 
given  the  principles,  will  produce  a  real  generosity  amongst  the 
different  classes  of  association.  M.  Fourier  points  out  in  de- 
tail, the  regular  emi^loyment  of  this  sentiment,  and  its  power 
of  creating  harmony  in  the  distribution  of  benefits;  and  after- 
wards he  addresses  liimself  to  point  out  how  the  desire  of  per- 
sonal gain,  the  cupidity  which  produces  effects  so  odious  in  the 
unsocial  system,  here  coincides  with  the  interests  of  justice  and 
of  truth.  Let  us  enter  a  little  into  the  study  of  this  me- 
chanism. 

The  dividend  allotted  to  each  series  is  not  determined  by  the 
quantity  of  its  products.  This  method  would  be  completely 
false,  in  an  order  of  things  where  labour  is  free,  and  attractive 
series  are  classed  in  the  order  of  necessary,  useful,  and  agree- 
able, and  each  of  these  classes  is  itself  subdivided  in  different 
degrees.  The  lot  which  falls  to  each  depends  upon  the  rank 
which  it  occupies  in  this  classification,  and  is  taken  upon  the 
simi  total  of  the  wealth  of  the  whole  phalanx.  It  may,  there- 
fore, happen,  that  a  series  devoted  to  a  laboiu:  very  productive, 
8uch  as  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  may  be  less  remunerative  than 
the  series  which  is  charged  with  the  care  of  young  children,  if 
it  is  considered  that  this  last  kind  of  labour  has  of  itself  less 
attraction,  that  it  is  more  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  so- 
ciety, &c.  This  classification  is  very  delicate,  aiul  might  give 
occasion  to  many  grave  mistakes.  In  supposing  it  very  regu- 
larly established,  it  happens  that  each  individual  directly,  and 
for  his  own  personal  advantage,  is  interested  in  seeing  that  no 
series  be  defrauded  of  its  rights. 

Each  individual,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  social  system,  is 
engaged  in  a  great  number  of  series.  Now,  if  there  be  a  false 
estimation  of  the  real  merit  of  each  series,  he  will  be  injured  at 
first,  in  the  dividends  which  he  receives  in  the  series  in  which 
he  excels,  and  where  he  has  a  right  to  the  largest  shares. 
Moreover,  he  will  be  olfendeu  at  seeing  liieir  labours  and  his 
own  ill-rewarded.  In  fact,  this  injustice  would  he  in  favoiu- 
of  the  series  in  which  he  is  inferior,  but  here,  finding  himself 
remunerated  with  small  dividends,  he  would  not  be  compen- 
sated for  the  reductions  he  experienced  in  those  in  which  he 
obtained  larger  shares.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  not 
undervalue  those  series  in  which  he  is  an  inferior,  but  in  which 
his  inclination  has  recently'  prompted  him  to  enrol.  He  esteems 
and  protects  their  industry.  He  supports  them  by  cabalistic 
friendship  and  self  love.  As  to  the  series  in  which  he  is  a 
member  of  mean  rank,  obtaining  mean  {moyens,  middling) 
shares,  it  subserves  his  o^vn  interest  that  they  obtain  that 
which  is  their  due,  without  encroaching  upon  the  other  two 
cases  {citegories)  in  which  he  is  superior  or  inferior.  Under 
all  these  relationships,  he  is  then  compelled  to  desire  exact  jus- 


tice in  distribution  ;  it  is  the  only  means  of  satisfving  at  once 
his  self-love  and  his  affections. — {Xew  World,  p.  3G0.) 

If,  in  s])ite  of  these  considerations,  it  should  still  be  feared 
that  each  individual  be  tempted  to  favour  the  series  in  which  he 
has  a  right  to  considerable  shares,  it  will  suffice,  to  make  every 
difficult}'  disappear  upon  this  point,  to  remark,  that  these  series 
will  be  necessarily  remunerated  upon  the  three  principles  of  the 
necessary,  the  useful,  and  the  agreeable,  "  Now  if  he  should 
succeed  in  causing  favour  to  prevail,  he  could  not  extend  it  to 
all,  but  only  to  one  of  the  three  ;  wherefore,  obtaining  an  ad- 
vantage upon  the  series  of  one  of  the  three  orders,  he  would 
lose  as  much  upon  the  others,  and  after  all,  have  no  gain  upon 
the  whole.  He  would  reap  nothing  but  dishonour  by  this  in- 
justice, general  distrust,  and  loss  of  all  suffrages  for  various 
lucrative  emploj'ments,  which  are  numerous  in  harmony,  &c." 
Thus,  cries  M.  Fouiier,  in  the  social  state,  injustice  turns 
always  to  the  detriment  of  its  author.  The  regime  of  impas- 
sioned series  is  a  mechanism  whi<h  seeks  justice,  &c. — {Ibid.') 

I  regret  not  being  able  to  do  more  than  glance  over  objects 
so  very  important,  to  which  the  author  has  devoted  long  chap- 
ters. Let  us  keep  only  to  the  fundamental  property  of  the 
mechanism  of  remuneration  amongst  the  series,  a  property 
which  maj'  be  expressed  by  the  following  formula : — "  to  ab- 
sorb individual  cupidity  in  the  collective  interests  of  each 
series  and  the  entire  phalanx,  and  to  absorb  the  collective  claims 
of  each  series  {by  the  in/lividual  interests  of  each  member)  in 
a  crowd  of  other  series.'^ 

And  think  you  that  M.  Fourier  stops  here !  But  you  see 
very  well  that  the  problem  is  not  j'et  solved.  It  is  necessary, 
now,  that  the  dividend  allotted  to  each  series  be  distributed 
amongst  its  groups,  and  from  groups  amongst  individuals.  For 
the  distribution  amongst  groups,  it  will  suffice  to  establish 
amongst  the  groups,  which  form  each  series,  a  classification 
analogous  to  that  of  the  series  which  compose  the  phalanx ; 
but  for  that  which  regards  the  partition  amongst  individuals, 
we  must  emplo}'  another  principle  not  less  important  than  the 
division  of  series  into  three  orders.  It  is,  that  individual  dis- 
tribution should  be  based  upon  the  three  industrial  faculties— 
LABOUR,  TALENT,  and  CAPITAL. 

But  here,  before  saying  how  talent  ought  to  be  appreciated, 
how  labour  should  be  taken  account  of,  according  to  fatigue, 
the  number  and  duration  of  its  exercises,  in  what  relative  pro- 
portion the  three  faculties  should  be  remunerated,  &c.,  how 
man}'  questions  arise,  which  are  of  capital  importance,  and 
which  it  is  necessary  to  examine  in  all  their  phases  ! 

And  to  mention  only  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  would  it 
not  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  remuneration  of  capital, 
which,  in  the  present  conditien  of  society,  encourages  the  in- 
dolence of  the  lender,  and  returns,  almost  always  in  an  odious 
usury,  to  the  detriment  of  the  labourer,  that  this  remuneration 
becomes,  in  the  social  order,  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants 
of  labour,  one  of  the  surest  pledges  of  harmony?  But  I  pause, 
for  I  feel  that  the  immensity  of  the  subject  overflows  the  limits 
which  I  ought  to  impose  upon  mj-self  in  a  simple  analj'sis. 

If  I  have  succeeded  onl}'  in  convincing  the  reader  that  the 
theory  of  M.  Fourier  forms  a  whole,  a  complete  whok,  from 
which  nothing  can  be  detached — above  all,  if  I  have  inspired 
him  with  a  desire  to  know  for  himself  an  order  of  ideas  entirely 
new,  and  which  appears  to  respond  to  the  most  urgent  wants  of 
human  nature,  I  shall  have  gained  the  end  which  I  proposed. 

But  if,  entirely  confining  my  task  to  the  exposition  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  domestic  establishment,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  most 
simple  element  of  society,  I  can  only  point  out  the  general  me- 
thods followed  by  M.  Fourier,  what  must  be  thought  of  that  work 
which  embraces  the  highest  questions  which  the  human  mind  has 
ever  investigated,  which  treats  of  the  past  and  future  destiny  of 
the  individual,  which  subjects  to  precise  laws  the  successive  deve- 
lopments of  humanity,  which  shows,  in  supporting  itself  upon 
close  reasonings,  the  wonderful  modifications,  which,  by  sys- 
tematic culture,  man  will  be  able  to  impress  upon  the  condi- 
tions of  his  planet,  which  touches,  in  fine,  upon  the  universal 
problem  of  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  life  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  sketching  with  bold  outline  a  theory  of  past 
and  future  creations? 

Before  this  immense  work,  I  am  constrained  to  withhold  my 
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ow-n  personal  opinion  ;  for  whilst  it  treats  of  the  interests  of 
entire  humanity,  what  is  the  wortli  of  an  obscure  and  individual 
testimony?  But  .seeino;  that  so  many  new  and  fertile  ideas 
have  been  summarily  presented  to  the  public,  within  these  last 
twenty  years,  and  expounded  systematically,  and  in  detail, 
with  the  last  ten  years ;  and  since,  during  this  long  period,  the 
author  has  remained  neglected  by  his  contemporaries,  I  think 
I  cannot  better  conclude  than  by  repeating  to  the  reader  these 
remarkable  words  that  M.  Fourier  wrote  in  1801! :  "When 
I  bring  forth  the  disco\ery  which  delivers  the  human  race  from 
civilized,  barbarous  and  savage,  chaos,  assures  it  of  a  greater 
amount  of  happiness  than  it  even  dared  to  expect,  and  opens 
before  it  the  whole  domain  of  nature,  from  which  it  imagined 
itself  for  ever  excluded,  the  multitude  will  not  fail  to  accuse  me 
of  quackery  (charlatanerie ),  and  wise  men  will  think  they 
treat  me  with  moderation  in  regarding  me  only  as  a  visionary. 
Christopher  Columbus  was  ridiculed,  reviled,  excommunicated 
for  seven  rears,  for  having  announced  a  new  continental  world. 
Ought  I  not  to  expect  the  same  disgrace  in  announcing  a  new 
social  world  ?  One  cannot  clash  with  all  opinions  without  be- 
ing a  sufferer;  and  philosophy-,  which  reigns  over  the  19th  cen- 
tury, will  raise  more  prejudices  against  me,  than  superstition 
against  Columbus  in  the  14th  century.'' — {Theory  of  the  Four 
Movements,  Prel.Disc.  pp.  3  j  and  38.) 

*  M.  Just  Muiron,  of  Besancon,  was  for  a  long  time  the  only 
pupil  of  M.  Fourier.  He  published  in  1 824,  a  Treatise  on  the 
Industrial  Systems,  in  which  he  compares  the  unsocial  (morcelc 
— piecemeal),  to  the  social  system.  At  present  (1832),  he  is 
publishing  a  new  work,  "  Social  Transactions,  Religious  and 
Scientific,  of  Virtumnius,^'  in  which  he  explains  the  opposition 
of  character  and  forms,  in  which  religion,  science,  and  law  are 
invested,  according  as  humanity  organises  itself  in  conformity 
with,  or  in  opposition  to,  its  providential  destinies.  These  works 
are  to  be  obtained  from  Bossange,  senior.  Rue  de  Richelieu,  No. 
30  ;  or  Paulin,  Place  de  la  Bourse ;  or  at  the  bureau  of  the 
Phalanstere  rue  Joquelet,  No.  5,  behind  the  Bourse, 


THE  JUDGES  OF  ISRAEL 

[The  following  extract  from  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Smith,  deli- 
vered in  1833,  is  strong  and  perhaps  offensive  to  many,  but 
the  striking  truths  it  conveys  are  too  important  to  be  lost.  We 
give  it  verbatim.     It  was  never  before  published.] — 

Some  people  imagine  that  the  Bible  was  invented  by  priests, 
to  establish  and  secure  a  dominion  over  the  minds  of  the  vulgiir, 
but  itseems  more  likely  to  have  been  invented  by  soldiers,  if  it  was 
the  invention  of  any  set  of  men.  There  is  very  little  encou- 
ragement given  in  the  Bible  to  priests,  they  are  generally 
treated  with  great  severity,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  de- 
nounced as  hypocrites.  The  prophets  of  Israel,  as  well  as  the 
apostles,  were  all  in  the  minority,  the  public  prejudice  was 
against  them,  they  had  to  fight  against  prevailing  opinion,  and 
it  was  not  till  they  were  dead,  and  their  bones  were  dry,  that 
their  names  were  honoured,  and  their  writings  collected  for  pre- 
servation. The  priesthood  afterwards  took  hold  of  these  writ- 
ings, and  abused  them  ;  it  has  not  the  original  genius  for  inven- 
tion :  but  it  has  the  genius  of  corruption  without  a  rival,  unless 
that  rival  be  the  legislature,  which  grows  and  preys  upon  our 
outward  substance,  whilst  superstition  prej-s  upon  our  vitals. 
A  man  of  blood,  a  successful  warrior,  a  man  possessed  of  large 
bones  and  strong  muscles,  seems  to  rank,  in  the  estimation 
of  our  inspired  historians,  highest  in  the  list  of  righteous  men, 
models  for  our  imitation.  To  kill  a  lion,  without  the  aid  of  any 
marshal  weapon,  to  attack  a  bear  with  no  other  weapon  than 
what  the  bear  himself  was  possessed  of,  to  bring  down  a  giant 
to  the  groimd  by  a  sIImc  and  a  smooth  pebble  from  the  brook, 
to  put  to  flight  the  Philistines  with  an  ox  goad,  or  treacher- 
ously lodge  a  dagger  in  the  belly  of  a  heathen  who  had  gained 
the  victory  over  the  armies  of  the  living  God — these  were  feats 
of  the  very  highest  order,  recommendations  of  character  that 
would  adTance  a  man  to  the  highest  offices  of  distinction  at 
court,  and  we  find  them  extolled  by  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
and  psalm-singers  of  Judah  and  Israel,  as  if  all  virtue,  all  worth 


consisted  in  knocking  out  a  man's  brains,  or  tearing  a  living 
creature  to  pieces.  "  Time  would  fail  me,''  says  St.  Paul,  "to 
tell  of  Gideon  and  Barak,  and  Samson  and  Jephthah,  of  David, 
also,  and  Samuel,  and  of  the  prophets,  who,  through  faith,  sub- 
dued kingdoms,  wrought  right eousriess,  obtained  promises, 
stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  out 
of  weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  tinned  to 
flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens."  This  is  virtue  !  Not  a  word 
does  St.  Paul  say  of  the  arts  of  peace;  of  teaching  the  people 
to  read  and  to  think  ;  to  cultivate  kind  feeling  and  sociality 
one  with  another;  to  emulate  each  other  in  inventing  and 
discovering  new  modes  of  applying  the  infinite  resources  of 
nature  to  our  own  advantage  ;  no  !  bullying  and  swearing,  and 
fighting,  murdering,  and  multiplying  the  evils  of  society,  are 
the  boasted  accomplishments  of  the  heroes  of  Israel.  And  these 
are  the  models  whom  we  are  taught  to  admire,  and  whose  vir- 
tues we  are  required  to  emulate  !  Our  parsons  take  thesp  wor- 
thies as  examples  to  encourage  their  disciples  to  the  practice  of 
nrtue  ;  they  -iN-rite  sermons  and  treatises  upon  Scripture  charac- 
ters, exalt  the  heroic  virtues  of  a  murderer,  a  traitor,  a  liar, 
a  fox-hunter,  and  an  incendiary;  yet  think  it  very  impious  for 
the  people  to  put  these  lessons  of  theirs  into  practice,  and,  like 
Samson,  to  bum  the  standing  com  of  the  rich  farmers,  who 
monopolize  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  themselves.  Samson 
was  a  righteous  man,  and  one  of  St.  Paul's  heroes,  one  of  the 
saints  who  have  now  gone  to  glory,  and  whose  works  have  fol- 
lowed them  to  bear  witness  in  their  favour  ;  but  the  unfortu- 
nate Samsons  of  modem  times  are  tried  before  the  justiciary 
court  as  knaves,  and  sentenced  to  expiate  their  offence  by 
death  or  transportation.  With  the  same  spirit  as  their  grand  pro- 
totype in  the  Bible,  and  with  much  deeper  injuries  upon 
which  to  found  a  quarrel,  they,  the  imitators,  are  held  up  to 
scorn,  and  public  indignation,  by  the  very  men  who  write  ser- 
mons and  compose  eiilogies  upon  the  original.  When  Samson 
lost  his  wager,  and  forfeited  the  thirty  changes  of  raiment 
to  the  Philistines,  who  attended  his  wedding,  giving  him  the 
solution  of  his  riddle,  he  found  these  thirty  changes  of  rai- 
ment by  going  out  and  slaying  thirty  men,  and  stripping  them 
of  their  clothing  ;  he  had  no  other  cause  of  quarrel  Avith  these 
thirty  men,  than  that  they  had  got  clothes  on  their  backs ;  and  we 
are  told  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  him  to  strengthen 
and  encourage  him  to  this  deed  of  highway  robbery.  The 
Spirit  was  always  ready  to  serve  him  in  any  extremity,  provided 
he  did  not  crop  his  hair — this  was  the  only  sin  that  Samson 
could  commit — the  spirit  of  the  Lord  was  his  humble  servant 
on  all  occasions  till  then,  whether  in  committing  murder  or 
highway  robbery,  or  clandestinely  destroying  the  nutritious 
produce  of  the  earth,  in  seeking  a  wife,  ©r  only  looking  out  for 
a  mistress  ;  the  spirit  was  always  at  hand,  like  the  genius  of 
Aladdin,  to  answer  all  his  requests,  provided  he  rubbed  the  lamp 
or  the  ring  upon  his  finger.  When  Aladdin  lost  his  lamp,  and 
the  old  magician  got  possession  of  the  treasure,  the  genius  Avas 
the  young  man's  servant  no  more  ;  it  wag  evident  that  the 
genius  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  a  notorious  respecter:  of 
lamps,  and  would  serve  any  rogue  at  a  pinch,  provided  he  did 
him  the  gratific^ition  of  mbbing  up  his  favourite  old  burner. 
As  long  as  Samson  kept  a  razor  or  a  pair  of  scizzors  from  his 
locks,  he  was  a  happy  man  ;  but  the  spirit  of  God  departed 
with  the  hair  and  felt  no  pity  for  a  shom  head  ;  it  came  back  as 
the  hair  grew,  but  it  was  too  late  ;  the  hero  had  lost  his  eye-sight, 
and  though  the  spirit  restored  his  strength  of  bodj',  he  refused  to 
restore  his  vision.  It  is  said  of  Samson  that  he  judged  Israel 
twenty  years.  He  must  have  been  one  of  the  circuit  judges, 
for  he  seems  to  have  had  no  settled  place  of  abode,  and  is  more 
like  one  who  ought  to  have  stood  at  the  bar,  than  sat  upoa 
the  bench, 

Ehud  was  another  of  these  Jewish  worthies :  he  made  him  a 
dagger  wth  two  edges,  and  went  slyly  to  Eglon,  king  of  Moab, 
who  at  that  time  raled  over  Israel,  and  declared  that  he  had 
a  message  from  the  Lord  to  him.  The  Lord  was  then  in  much 
higher  repute  than  he  is  now,  and  a  message  from  the  Lord  was 
not  treated  with  that  contempt  which  the  priests  and  legislators 
now  show  to  prophets  and  prophetesses  who  have  been  the  mak- 
ing of  them.  Ehud  was  admitted  to  the  presence-chamber  of 
the  monarch  to  deliver  this  message  from  heaven  ;  the  servants 
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were  all  sent  forth ,  that  no  profane  ear  might  hear  the  purport 
of  the  sacred  commission,  Ehud  drew  the  dagger  from  under 
his  raiment,  and  plunged  it  into  the  bowels  of  the  Moabite, 
This  was  the  message  of  God,  and  thus  was  the  faith  of  the 
king  of  Moab  rewarded.  I  do  not  say  that  this  was  a  bad  ac- 
tion ;  tyrants  should  be  answered  with  the  same  arguments 
which  they  use  towards  their  subjects,  or  rather,  their  victims. 
They  use  treachery  and  fraud  to  ensnare  and  destroy,  and 
treachery  and  assassination,  are  but  an  expiation  in  kind,  of  a 
thousand  crimes  of  a  similar  nature.  He  that  killeth  vnih  the 
sword,  let  him  die  by  the  sword,  and  he  that  leadeth  into  cap- 
tivity, let  him  go  into  captivity  himself.  Ehud  was  a  hero, 
certainly,  and  a  deliverer  of  his  country  ;  but  the  misfortmie 
is,  we  hear  no  more  of  him  ;  this  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
example  of  extraordinary  virtue  which  the  historian  has  thought 
worthy  of  being  transmitted  to  posterity,  and  it  is  a  compoimd 
of  treachery  and  murder,  if  not  hypocrisy,  for  our  priests  will 
tell  you  that  the  message  from  the  Lord  was  a  mere  pretence 
on  the  part  of  Ehud  ;  this,  however,  they  say  -without  autho- 
rity, in  order  to  screen  God  from  the  guilt  of  murder,  craft,  and 
treachery,  which  have  been  practised  in  his  name,  without  inter- 
mission, since  man  was  created.  Whatever  other  virtues  Ehud 
possessed,  they  are  all  swallowed  upjin  this  glaring,  dazzling  virtue 
of  daring  assassination.  In  ^'ain  will  we  look  for  any  thing  ra- 
tional or  scieiatific,  amiable,  and  philanthropic,  in  any  of  these 
heroes  ;  it  is  all  blood  and  wounds,  and  the  praise  that  is  due 
to  virtue  is  conferred  upon  bullying  and  murder.  Another 
of  the  judges  of  Israel  was  Sharaear,  and  the  only  virtuous  ac- 
tion that  is  recorded  of  him  is,  that  he  slew  six  hundred  men 
of  the  Philistines  with  an  ox  goad.  He,  also,  is  a  worthy 
model  for  Christians  to  follow ;  with  whom,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  accounted  impious  to  compare  Achilles,  or  Hector,  or  Milo 
the  Crotonian,  who  carried  a  full-grown  bull  upon  his  back  for 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then  knocked  him  down  with  one 
blow  of  his  fist.  It  is  said  that  he  ate  him  up  immediately 
after,  but  the  infidels  won't  believe  this.  After  Shamgar  came 
Deborah,  a  prophetess,  and  her  right-hand  man,  Barak,  and 
that  blessed  above  all  women,  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber,  the 
Keiiite,  who  invited  Sisera  into  her  tent,  under  pretence  of  hos- 
pitality, saying,  "  Turn  in,  my  lord,  turn  in  to  me,  fear  not."" 
She  covered  him  with  her  own  mantle,  and  gave  him  milk  to 
drink ;  and  when  he  was  asleep,  she  struck  a  nail  into  his  tem- 
ple, and  treacherously  murdered  him  ;  for  which  deed  of  almost 
unrivalled  baseness  and  treachery,  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  in- 
spired a  song  of  praise,  in  honour  of  the  heroine.  "  Blessed 
above  women,  "  says  tliis  inspired  song  of  the  Lord's  compo- 
sition, "  blessed  above  women  shall  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber, 
the  Kenite,  be ;  blessed  shall  she  be  above  women  in  the  tent. 
He  asked  water,  and  she  gave  him  milk ;  she  brought  forth 
butter  in  a  lordly  dish ;  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay 
flown — at  her  feet  he  fell  down  dead.  She  put  her  left  hand  to 
the  nail,  and  her  right  hand  |to  the  hammer,  and  with  the 
hammer  she  smote  Sisera;  she  smote  off  his  head,  when  she 
had  pierced  and  smitten  him  through  the  temples.  So  let  all 
thine  enemies  perish,  O  Lord."  If  the  clergy  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge that  Ehud's  message  from  God  was  real,  and  not  pre- 
tended, surely  they  will  not  deny  that  this  psalm  is  of  divine 
authority,  and  that  the  treachery  of  Jael  has  received  the 
Lord's  sanction.  The  next  hero  of  Israel  is  Gideon,  a  man  of 
war  also,  and  one,  at  least,  among  the  list  of  barbarians,  whom 
the  sacred  historian  has  thought  proper  to  represent  as  a  teacher, 
for  we  are  told  that  he  took  thonis  of  the  wilderness,  and  briers, 
and  with  them  he  taught  the  men  of  Succoth  Birch  rods  are 
considered  severe  enough  in  modem  times,  but  Gideon  wanted 
the  patience  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  saints,  though 
with  very  little  reason,  for  David,  the  king  of  saints,  and  the 
purest  of  all  teachers  and  songsters,  improved  upon  Gideon's 
example  of  severity,  by  using  saws  and  harrows  of  iron,  in- 
stead of  thorns  and  briers,  with  which  he  also  taught  the  inha- 
bitants of  Rabbah.  There  are  several  of  the  judges  mentioned 
by  name,  merely,  without  any  circumstance  attached,  descrip- 
tive of  their  character.  Of  one  it  is  said,  that  he  had  thirty 
sons,  who  rode  upon  thirty  asses'  colts ;  of  another,  that  he 
merely  judged  Israel  twenty-three  years,  and  then  died,  and 
was  buried.    It  was  unfortunate  for  these,  that  they  had  not 


committed  some  horrid  deed  of  murder,  incest,  or  cruelty,  for 
then  their  names  might  have  descended  to  posterity  with  some 
degree  of  historical  halo  aroimd  them. 

Jephthah  was  a  bastard,  who  was  banished  his  father's  house 
by  his  brethren,  on  account  of  his  strange  descent,  although  in 
those  days  of  concubinage  nothing  certainly  covild  have  been 
more  common  than  for  a  man  to  come  into  the  world  under 
such  circumstances.  After  being  thrust  out  of  his  father's 
house,  he  became  the  leader  of  a  band  of  vain  fellows,  an  ex- 
ample which  David  himself  aftenvards  followed.  These  vain 
fellows  were,  no  doubt,  banditti ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  A  set  of  roaming  adventurers  could,  in  such  a  state  of 
society,  obtain  a  li\ing  otherwise  than  by  plundering  the  pro- 
perty of  others,  and  levying  by  force  a,.tribute  upon  the  produce 
of  other  men's  labours.  This  man  became  one  of  the  judges 
whom  God  raised  up  by  times  to  deliver  his  people  from  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
Jephthah  as  he  came  upon  Samson,  and  he  marched  against  the 
children  of  Amnion  to  battle,  and  he  vowed  a  vow  unto  the 
Lord,  and  said,  "  If  thou  wilt  without  fail  deliver  the  children 
of  Ammon  into  my  hands,  then  it  shall  be,  that  whatsoever 
cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when  I  re- 
turn in  peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon  shall  surely  be  the 
Lord's,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  as  a  burnt  ofiering."  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  on  returning  home,  his  daughter,  his  only, 
child,  came  forth  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances, 
and  thus  she  became  devoted,  and  could  not  be  redeemed  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Moses,  which  saj's,  "  No  devoted  thing 
that  a  man  shall  devote  unto  the  Lord  of  all  that  he  hath,  both 
man  and  beast,  and  of  the  field  of  his  possession,  shall  be  sold 
or  redeemed.  Every  devoted  thing  is  most  holy  unto  the 
Lord.  None  devoted  which  shall  be  devoted  of  men  shall  be 
redeemed,  but  shall  surely  bs  put  to  death."  Thei-e  has  been 
much  controversy  amongst  divines  and  commentators  respecting 
this  barbarous  vow  of  Jephthah's  •,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
controversy  has  arisen  not  from  any  difficulty  connected  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  narrative  itself  is  told,  but  because  it 
brands  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel  with  the  same  infamy  that 
attaches  itself  to  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles,  to  whom,  according 
to  Plutarch  and  Pliny,  even  in  Rome,  as  well  as  in  neighbour- 
ing cities  and  countries,  human  victims  were  offered  at  times 
by  way  of  effecting  an  extraordinary  expiation  for  national 
crimes,  or  for  averting  national  calamities.  To  wipe  off  this 
slander  from  the  God  of  Israel,  the  Jews  and  the  Christians, 
not  understanding  the  nature  of  the  God  they  worship,  have 
endeavoured  to  give  the  lie  to  the  inspired  historian  by  saving, 
that  as  human  sacrifices  were  not  permitted  to  be  offered  upon 
the  altar  by  Moses,  it  was  allowable  for  Jephthah  to  redeem  his 
daughter  by  a  gift  to  the  Lord.  The  very  face  and  spirit  of 
the  narrative,  however,  belies  this  interpretation,  for  as  soon  as 
the  father  saw  his  daughter  come  forth,  "  he  rent  his  clothes,' 
and  said,  "  alas,  thou  hast  brought  me  very  low,  and  thou  art 
one  of  those  that  trouble  me,  for  I  have  opened  my  mouth  unto 
the  Lord,  and  /  cannot  go  backt''''  And  it  is  added,  "  he  did 
with  her  according  to  his  vow.''' 

This  custom  of  sacrificing  men  to  the  deity  was  so  prevalent 
in  ancient  times  that  the  sacrifice  of  .Jephthah 's  daughter  is  but 
an  ordinary  transaction,  amid  a  thousand  others  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  neighbouring  nations  were  in  the  habit  of  offering 
the  same  sort  of  oblations  to  their  gods,  and  the  Jews  were  per- 
petually apostatising  from  their  own  religion  to  those  heathen 
rites,  and  even  going  so  far  as  to  oft'er  up  their  children  as  burnt 
offerings  to  Moloch.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  who 
could  be  guilty  of  such  barbarous  deeds,  in  honour  of  a  foreign 
god,  could  have  such  refined  conceptions  of  the  God  of  Israel  as 
to  think  him  incapable  of  being  gratified  with  the  same  species 
of  sacrifice.  Perhaps  they  thought  they  had  reason  to  regard  the 
God  of  Israel  as  merelj"-  one  of  a  family  with  ]\Ioloch,  and  Baal, 
and  Chemosh,  and  all  the  gods  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
one  whose  daily  food  was  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  &c.,  but 
who  had  no  objections  to  human  blood  at  times,  as  an  extra- 
ordinary atonement.  In  the  days  of  King  David  there  was 
a  severe  famine  for  three  years,  and  David  inquired  of  the 
Lord  the  cause  of  this  national  calamity.  The  answer  of  the 
Lord  was,  that  the  famine  was  for  Saul  and  his  bloody  house. 
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because  he  slew  the  Gibeonites.  The  Lord,  of  course,  must  be 
appeased,  and  for  this  purpose  David  hanged  up  seven  of  SauVs 
sonn  before  the  Lord  in  Gibeah,  and  David  took  the  bones  of 
them  that  were  hanced,  and  the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
and  buried  them,  "  and,  aiter  that,  God  was  intreated  for 
the  land." 

Is  not  this  a  proof  that  the  God  of  Israel  delighted  in  human 
sacrifice,  or,  at  least,  accepted  it  occasionally  as  an  expiation  for 
national  sins  ?     Saul's  kingdom  M-as  rent  ft-om  him  because  he 
spared  Agag,  the  king  of  Amalek,  who  was  a  devoted  person  ; 
and  Samuel,  the  prophet,  took  a  sword  and  hewed  Agag  in 
pieces  before  the  Lord,  saying,  "  obedience  is  better  than  sa- 
crifice, and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams.''  That  is,  when  God 
requires  a  human  sacrifice  at  your  hands,  he  won't  be  satisfied 
or  put  off  with  a  ram.     David  hanged  these  seven  sons  of  Saul, 
in  despite  of  the  oath  which  he  swore  by  the  Lord  that  he 
would  not  cut  off  Saul's  seed  after  him,  nor  destroy  his  name 
out  of  his  father's  house  ;  but  he  spared  Mephibosheth,  the  son 
of  Jonathan,  on  account  of  the  oath  which  he  sware  unto  Jona- 
than.    It  is  common  with  princes  to  keep  oaths,  or  to  break 
them,  according  as  they  find  it  expedient,  or  agreeable  to  their 
own  sovereign  ■will  or  pleasure.     When  they  keep  them,  they 
boast   loudly  of  their  integrity,  their    honour,   and  religious 
fidelity  ;  when  they  break  them,  they  excuse  themselves  upon 
the  plea  of  necessity,  and  repeat  the  old  proverb  of  t\Tants  and 
priests,  "  keep  no  faith  with  enemies  and  heretics."   When  the 
king  of  Moab  was  sore  pressed  in  battle  by  the  kings  of  Judah 
and  Israel  we  are  told  (2  Kings,  iii,  27)  that  he  took  his  eldest 
son,  that  should  have  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  offered  him  up 
as  a  burnt  offering  upon  the  wall.     This  is  a  sacrifice  perfectly 
analogous  to  that  of  .Tephthah's  daughter  ;  and  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  Jephthah  and  his  army  of  barbarians, 
who    imbibed    so   much  of    the    superstitions    of  neighbour- 
ing nations,  would  have  considered  a  breach  of  the  barbarous 
vow  of  their  general  as  much  more  impious,  and  more  likely 
to  produce  national  calamities,  than  the  performance  of  it.  Saul 
vowed  a  vow  of  a  similar  nature,  and  Jonathan,  his  son,  was 
taken  in  the  snare,  as  Jephthah "s  daughter  was.     Saul  said, 
"  thou  shalt  surely  die,  Jonathan.''''     He  had  no  scruples  of 
conscience  about  putting  his  son  to  death  ;  the  scruples  were  all 
on  the  other  side  of  keeping  him  alive  ;  he  considered  it  sacri- 
lege to  save  him — it  was  robbing  God  of  a  gift :  and  Jonathan's 
blood  must  have  been  spilt  to  appease  the  God  of  Israel,  had 
not  the  people  interfered  and  saved  his  life,  on  account  of  the 
bravery  he  had  shown  in  the  battle,  the  success  of  which  was 
owing  entirely  to  the  daring  enterprise  of  him  and  his  armour 
bearer. 

Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  it  is  e^^dent  that, 
although  human  sacrifices  were  not  amongst  the  usual  offerings 
to  the  God  of  Israel,  nor  such  as  could  be  offered  upon  the 
national  consecrated  altars  of  the  priesthood,  yet  they  were 
not  only  such  as  might  be  made  the  subject  of  a  vow  to  the 
Lord,  in  which  case  thej*  must  be  faithfully  performed  ;  but 
they  were  such,  also,  as  were  at  times  practised  as  extraordinary 
expiations  for  the  removal  of  national  calamities,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  offering  of  Saul's  seven  sons  upon  the  gibbet  at 
Gibeah,  with  which  offering  the  Lord  was  so  well  pleased,  that 
we  are  told  he  was  entreated  for  the  land,  and  gave  the  people 
deliverance.  When  we  are  told,  therefore,  by  the  historian  that 
Jephthah  did  with  his  daughter  according  to  his  vow,  we  are 
not  left  to  conjecture  upon  the  subject.  There  is  no  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  people  mentioned,  as  was  the  case 
between  Saul  and  Jonathan  ;  there  is  no  compromisal  or  re- 
demption spoken  of.  Saul  never  proposed  to  liberate  Jonathan 
by  a  gift  to  the  Lord  ;  it  was  either  death  or  deliverance  ;  but 
Jephthah 's  daughter  got  two  months  to  bewail  her  virginity  on 
the  mountains,  and  after  that  she  returned  to  her  father,  who 
did  with  her  according  to  his  vow,  that  is,  he  burnt  her  body, 
83  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  Abraham. 

Divines  and  commentators  attempt  to  evade  this  conclusion, 
in  order  to  save  the  credit  of  the  God  of  Israel ;  but  there  is 
no  occasion.  The  garments  of  the  God  of  Jacob  are  not 
to  be  soiled  by  such  a  drop  of  blood  as  issues  from  the  veins 
of  a  single  woman.  They  are  not  only  stained,  but  dyed 
deep  and  rich  with  the  blood  of  human  nature.     "  Who  is 


this,"  sa^-s   the  prophet    Isaiali,    '■  that  cometh  from  Edom 
with    dyed  garments    from    Bozrah,    this,    that     is   glo'ious 
in  his  apparel,  travelling  in   the  greatness   of  his   might  ?  I 
that  speak  in  righteousness,  mighty  to  save.     Wherefore  art 
thou  red  in  thine  apparel,  and  thy  garments  like  one  that 
treadeth  the  wine-press  ?     I  have  trodden  the  mne-press  alone, 
and  of  the  people  there  was  none  with  me;  for  I  will  tread 
them  in  mine  anger,  and  trample  them  in  my  fury,  and  their 
blood  shall  be  sprinkled  upon  my  garments,  and  I  icill  stain 
all  my  raiment."     The  manner  of  slaying  the  victim  is  a  mere 
trifle  to  dispute  upon — whether  he   be    slain  upon  an  altar, 
bHrnt  in  a  fire,  or  cut  to  pieces  in  the  field  of  battle.     And  as 
to  the  person  offered,  it  can  signify  nothing  to  God,  whether  he 
be  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile,  a  Unitarian   or  a  Polytheist.     He  who 
delights  to  stain  his  garments  with  the  blood  of  men,  who  boasts 
of  their  redness,  and  styles  himself  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and 
the  God  of  battles,  and  glories  in  the  carnage  he  creates,  can 
never  have  his  reputation  sullied  or  dishonoured  by  human 
sacrifices.     If  bulls,  and  calves,  and  goats,  must  die  to  please 
him,  why  may  not  human  blood  be  equally  savoury  ?     The 
feelings  of  the  brute  creation  are,  probably,  as  acute  as  our 
own,  their  life  is  as  valuable,  their  self-love  and  love  of  life  are 
as  strong.     What  is  there  in  human  sacrifices  more  revolting 
God,  than  the   sacrifices  of  sheep  and  oxen  ?     Nothing,  but 
what  human  selfishness  has   imagined,  as  an  excuse  for  the  as- 
sumption of  superior  sanctity  to  itself,  and  superior  claims 
upon  the  bounty  and  loving  kindness  of  the  Deity.     But  we 
see  very  little  of  that  special  bounty.     He  provides  for  the 
sparrows  better  than  he  provides  for  man.    None  of  the  brute 
creation  are  reduced  to  despair  ;  but  man  is  often  cast  off  by 
Providence,  and  forced  by  grief,  and  hopeless  destitution,  to  cut 
the  thread  of  his  o^^ti  existence,  and  take  that  quietus  for  him- 
self which  Nature  refuses  to  bestow. 

This  sj'stem  of  sacrificing  human  victims  is  not  peculiar  to 
ancient  times.  The  sacrifices  of  the  Je^vish  economy  were 
consummated  or  perfected  by  the  offering  of  human  blood. 
Jesus  Christ  was  not  slain  upon  the  altar  of  God  in  the  Jewish 
temple,  any  more  than  Jephthah's  daughter  was ;  it  was  con- 
trarj'  to  the  law  of  Moses  to  suffer  such  a  victim  to  bleed 
there ;  but  the  deaths  of  Christ,  his  apostles  and  martjTS, 
are  alwaj-s  designated  by  the  name  of  sacrifices,  notT^-ithstand- 
ing,  &c.  &c. 

N.  B.  This  is  only  a  one-sided  ^■iew  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST'S  DIALOGUES. 
No.  XVII. 

ON  TIME  AND  SPACE. 

(Continued  from  p.  158.) 

Transcendentalist,  looking  at  "  Shepherd.'"' 
Trans. — Come,  that's  a  good  joke  !  I  have  headed  my  last 
dialogue  "  On  Time  and  Space,"  and  the  deuce  a  bit  about 
time  or  space  either  does  it  contain.  Shall  I  send  an  erratum? 
No,  no  ;  it  bears  indirectly  on  the  subject,  so  I'll  even  let  it 
stand. 

Enter  Idealist. 
Oh,  here  you  are !    We'll  now  have  some  talk,  really  andJona 
fide,  about  time  and  space.     And,  first,  a  little  conversation 
on  oiu:  dearly-beloved  "  motion."     Now  it  strikes  me,  that 
motion  is  the  only  exponent  of  physical  power. 

Ideal. — Why,  you  have  said,  that  a  body  can  have  power 
without  actually  being  in  motion.     Thus  the  body  at  A, 

A B 

has  the  full  power  of  being  at  B,  while  it  remains  stationary. 

Trans. — I  know  that ;  but  its  power  of  being  at  B  is  not  ma- 
nifested till  it  actually  has  been  there.  Understand,  1  do  not 
say  that  motion  is  power,  but  that  it  is  the  exponent  of  power. 
Were  everything  stationary,  no  physical  power  would  be  exhi- 
bited. Neither  the  block  of  marble,  nor  the  complete  statue, 
would  manifest  power ;  they  might  always  have  been  what  they 
were,  for  all  we  should  know  to  the  contrairy,  and  whatever 
power  they  might  have,  would  be  a  profound  secret.  The  power 
of  the  marble  to  become  a  statue,  is  manifested  by  the  transi- 
tion.    We  will  now  return  to  time  and  space.     It  is  very  clear 
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that  Zeno's  argument  against  motion  will  apply  equaHy 
against  time.  Assuming  every  hour  to  contain  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  moments,  each  of  which  is  a  particle  of  time,  of  course 
it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  an  hour,  since  it  would  be  of  in- 
finite length.  We  shall  solve  the  difficult}-,  by  making  a  given 
unity  in  "time  an  ultra-continuity  {vide  last  Dialogue)  or  a 
quantity  incapable  of  division.  I  can  now  tell  you  why  I 
broke  off  the  subject  of  time  since  Dialogue  XII  f.  I  there 
spoke  of  a  power"  begetting  time.  While  uttering  this,  Zeno's 
difficulty  flashed  upon  me,"'  and  I  began  to  inquire,  ho^v  can 
any  given  portion  of  time  be  begotten,  since,  to  produce  even 
a  minute,  an  infinite  number  of  moments  must  be  gone  through. 
Hence,  I  began  to  investigate  Zeno's  difficulty ,|and  think  it  is 
solved  by  the  idea  of  ultra-continuity. 

Ideal. — At  any  rate  we  have  settled  enough  to  go  on. 

Trans. — Now,  there  are  two  classes  of  readers ;  one  of  which 
can  talk  freely  on  metaphysical  abstractions,  another  of  which 
can  only  understand  these,  provided  they  are  accompanied  by 
physical  illustrations.  Now  I  shall  tall;  to  you  in  the  abstract 
style,  but  I  shall  print  the  dialogue  in  a  parallel  column,  con- 
taining the  symbol,  for  the  benefit  of  less  metaphysical  readers. 


Let  A  be  a  marble  in  mo- 
tion, to  which  there  is  no  ob- 
stacle, save  the  brick  B. 

If  the  marble  suddenly 
stopped  at  the  place  where  the 
brick  was  standing,  the  brick 
would  for  it  be  no  obstacle; 
the  motion  of  tlie  marble  would 
have  ceased  on  the  spot,  and 
tliere  would  be  nothing  to  slop. 

Therefore,  the  motion  of  the 
marble  does  not  stop  at  the 
brick,  but  the  marble  passes  it. 

Ideal. — You  remind  me  of  an  acute  remark  of  Montaigne's, 
"  One  must  kiclc  at  a  door,  to  discover  whether  it  be  bolted." 
That  is,  you  may  stand  as  close  to  a  door  as  you  please,  but 
you  will  never  discover  that  it  is  bolted,  till  your  activity  is  im- 
peded by  it,  and  by  it  alone. 


Let  A  be  an  activity,  totally 
unimpeded,  except  at  the  point 
B. 

Did  the  activity  cease  at  the 
point  B,  that  point  would  not 
impede  it,  the  activity  would 
stop  itself,  and  no  outward  re- 
sistance would  be  manifest. 


Therefore,  the  activity  does 
not  stop  at  the  point  B,  that 
is,  it  passes  it. 


Trans. —  Therefore,  as  .A 
passes  B,  and  has  no  other  im- 
pediment, it  is  an  infinite  ac- 
tivity. 

But,  as  it  is  impeded  at  B, 
it  is  a  finite  activity. 

Therefore,  it  is  an  ac'ivity 
both  finite  and  infinite. 


Therefore,  as  the  marble 
passes  the  brick,  and  there  is 
no  other  obstacle,  its  motion  is 
infinite. 

But  as  it  is  impeded  by  the 
brick,  it  is  a  finite  motion. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  motion 
both  finite  and  infinite. 
Ideal. — This  is  most  singular!  I  remember,  in  your  old 
dialogues  with  the  Materialist,  you  said  that  the  finite  proved 
the  infinite,  that  is,  that  a  thing  being  bounded,  proved  there 
was  something  beyond  the  bounds.  Now  we  have  come  to  a 
most  extraordinary  result,  namely,  that  the  thing  bounded  is 
itself  unbounded — Heavens !  what  an  apparent  (if  not  a  real) 
contradiction  ! 

Trans  — Query,  can  the  contradiction  be  avoided  ? 
Ideal. — It  seems  to  me  that  it  arises  by  the  assumption  of 
the  stoppage  at  B.     Could  we  avoid  this  assumption,  we  should 
also  avoid  the  contradiction. 

Trans. — I  never  intended  to  proceed,  except  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  A  was  impeded  at  B.  However,  as  we  find  the 
hypothesis  involves  a  contradiction  (notwithstanding,  I  deem 
it  a  true  hypothesis)  let  us  see  if  we  can  do  without  it.  Suppose 
A  not  to  he  impeded  at  any  point.  This  position  will  give  rise 
to  two  hypothesis.  Either,  1  st,  A  impedes  itself  (not  "  is  im- 
peded,"'which  seems  to  imply  a  foreign  impediment),  or, 
2ndly,  A  is  not  impeded  at  all. 
Ideal. — Exactly. 

Trans. — Now,  let  us  examine  the  first  hypothesis.  What  is 
meant  by  a  self-impeded  activity.  "  Impediment  means  "  ob- 
stacle," "  to  impede,"  means  "  to  set  an  obstacle."     If  nn 

♦  My  readers  will  remember  the  expression,  "  A  curious  idea 
has  Btruck  roe."— T. 


obstacle  is  set,  no  matter  by  what,  that  ol^stacle  will  be  at  the 
point  B  of  the  old  hypothesis,  which  j-ou  so  cavalierly  rejected, 
and  the  consequent  contradiction  of  "  the  bounded  being  un- 
bounded will  arise"  If  an  obstacle  is  not  set,  the  activity  is  unim- 
peded, and  we  are  brought  at  once  to  the  second  hypothesis. 
What  is  an  unimpeded  activity  a  nothing  ?  Activity  is  only 
map.ifested  hy  overcoming  obstacles.  What  is  an  activity 
manifested  to  nobody  or  nothing  r' 

Ideal. — Can  it  not  be  manifested  to  itself? 

Trans. — Well,  let  it  look  at  itself,  what  does  it  see  ?  How 
can  mere  unproductive  activity  be  contemplated  even  by  itself  ? 
Would  you  have  a  nothing  in  a  state  of  telf-admiration  ? 

Ideal. — I  believe  we  must  go  back  to  the  A  impeded  at  B, 
and  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  contradictions  as  it  may  please 
providence. — 

Trans. — I  think  so  too  !     Of  that  hereafter. 

TO   READERS. 

Tlie  contents  of  this  dialogue  are  the  result  of  reading 
Fichtc,  though  what  is  his,  and  what  my  own,  I  cannot  pre- 
cisely' say.  The  fact  is,  the  only  use  of  reading  a  philosophi- 
cal work  is  to  waken  ideas  in  one's  own  mind,  and  no  one  by  a 
mere  receptivity  will  penetrate  the  writings  of  a  deep  philoso- 
pher. One  must  instruct  oue's-self,  and  hence  arises  the  diffi- 
culty of  distinguishing  between  those  ideas  which  a  philosopher 
has  given,  and  those  that  he  hasmerely  awakened.  It  is  the  power 
of  constructing  that  is  wanting  to  the  ordinary  class  of  readers  ; 
they  take  a  difficult  author,  and  throw  him  aside,  because  he 
does  not  clearly  set  forth  his  meaning.^  The  fact  is,  he  cannot 
clearly  set  forth  his  meaning.  Philosophy  is  an  act  of  the  highest 
freedom,  and  hence,  a  profound  investigator  can  only  tell  you 
the  way  he  has  gone ;  he  cannot  give  you  what  he  has  at- 
tained. Youmust  travel  along  hisroadfrom  your  own  free  activity 
before  jovl  can  gain  his  point  of  view  ;  and  a  man  can  no  more 
become  a  metaphysician  from  mere  reading,  that  he  can  become 
a  great  traveller  Ij}'  the  penisal  of  a  book  of  roads.  Why 
should  a  person  struggle  against  a  difficulty  he  has  now  felt  ? 
The  negative  is  the  stimulus  to  action,  when  you  discover  that 
your  most  common  ax'oms  involves  contradictions.  This  very 
discovery  of  contradictions  is  a  free  act  •,  it  may  be  called  the 
rffstructive  side  of  philosophy.  The  cowstructive  begins  to 
abolish  their  contradictions,  to  reconcile  them,  or  perhaps  even 
to  show  that  a  contradiction  is  not  necessarily  a  falsehood. 
The  philosopher  can  merely  exhort  j-ou  to  proceed,  he  cannot 
pull  you  along,  he  is  a  finger  post,  not  a  conveyance.  Hear 
what  the  venerable  sage  of  Berlin  says  in  a  note  to  his  Grund- 
lage  :  "  The  Wissenchaftslehsef  must  exhaust  the  whole  man  ; 
it  can  only  be  apprehended  by  the  totality  of  his  whole  faculty. 
It  cannot  be  a  philosophy  of  general  application,  so  long  as  in  so 
many  men  education  destroys  one  power  of  the  mind  forthe  sake 
of  the  others,  as  the  imagination  for  the  sake  of  the  understand 
ing,  the  understanding  for  that  of  the  imagination,  or  both  for 
that  of  the  memorj' ;  so  long  will  it  be  confined  to  a  narrow 
circle.  This  is  a  truth  which  is  equally  unpleasent  to  hear  and 
to  tell,  but  nevertheless  it  is  the  truth."— FtcA/e. 

TO    SHEPHERD. 

I  will  consider  "faith  and  knowledge  ;"  but  before  I  write, 
I  should  like  to  read  a  little  book  by  Goschel  on  the  subject, 

+  I.  e.  doctrine  of  science,''  the  name  given  by  Fichte  to  his 
o>\Ti  system. 

TO  CORIiESPONDENTS. 
We  have  merely  room  to  notice  the  receipt  of  .T.  G.     ffc  fear 
he  is  too  sensitive  and  particular  for  this  world.     Map  tee 
publish  his  letter  ?     We  have  also  received  two  letters  from 
H.  D. 

London  :  Printed  and  Published  by  B.  D.  Cousins,  18,  Duke- 
street,  Lincoln's-inn-fields. 
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TWO  CHRISTIANITIES  FOR  TWO  WORLDS. 

To  man,  that  was  i'  th'  evening  made, 

Stars  gave  the  first  delight. 
Admiring,  in  the  gloomy  shade, 

Those  little  drops  of  light. 

Then  at  Aurora,  whose  fair  hand 

Removed  them  from  the  skies, 
He,  gazing  tow'rds  the  East,  did  stand ; 

She  entertain'd  his  ej-es. 

But  when  the  bright  Sun  did  appear. 

All  those  he  did  despise; 
His  wonder  was  determined  there, 

And  could  no  higher  rise. —  Waller. 

There  are  very  few  ideas  to  which  we  attach  more  importance 
than  to  that  which  is  expressed  by  the  five  words  which  consti- 
tute the  title  of  this  article. 

The  gospel  of  Christ  has  a  double  history.  In  the  first,  it  is 
a  curse  ;  in  the  second,  a  blessing  to  society.  In  the  first  it 
brings  the  sword ;  in  the  latter,  peace  to  mankind. 

The  first  is  merely  a  false  gospel,  or  a  fore-runner ;  the  se- 
cond is  the  genuine  gospel,  or  good  news  of  the  univei-sal 
monarchj' — the  reign  of  God,  or  the  vox  Dei. 

The  Christian  sects  are  all  aware,  that  a  forerunner,  by  the 
name  of  Antichrist,  was  to  make  his  appearance,  before  the 
true  reign  of  Christ  was  established ;  but  self-love  has  always 
taught  them  to  regard  their  neighljours  as  the  beast,  and  them- 
selves as  the  holy  ones  of  Israel.  It  is  difficult  for  a  beast  to 
see  its  own  horns. 

St.  Paul  describes  the  man  of  sin  as  already  working  in  hist 
day — only  there  was  an  obstacle  to  his  full  manifestation,  "  he 
who  letteth  (or  hindreth)  will  let  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the 
way."  The  political  Roman  empire  prevented  the  Church 
from  seating  itself  on  the  throne,  and  reigning  over  the  kings 
of  the  earth.  That  obstacle  was  in  time  removed,  and  the 
man  of  sin  appeared  in  his  glorj-,  "  whose  coming  is  after  the 
working  of  Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  won- 
dei-s,  and  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that 
perish," — "  Forbidding  to  maiTy,  and  commanding  to  abstain 
from  meats," — "  having  a  form  of  godliness,  without  the 
power,"  &c.,  are  also  characteristics  of  the  apostacj'.  It  is 
common  for  one  church  to  brand  another  with  these  attributes 
of  the  man  of  Sin  ;  but,  for  our  own  part,  we  regard  the  ^s-hole 
Christian  Church  as  one  grand  apostacy,  a  many-headed  mon- 
ster, and  every  individual  (ourselves  included)  as  a  member  of 
the  hydra.  The  only  difference  between  us  and  others  is,  that 
we  perceive  our  concUtion  as  a  member  of  the  monster ;  they 
do  not,  but  boast  of  their  purity  and  their  innocence. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  the  great  head  of  this  monster. 
Other  churches  are  merely'  limbs.  The  Catholic  Church,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  Church  which  has  a  soul,  or  a  real  principle  of 
activity  within  it.  The  constitution  of  the  English  Church 
renders  it  inoperative.  This  fact  is  strongly  urged  by  Mr. 
Newman,  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  the  leader  of  the  new 
Catholic  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  a  work  lately 


published  by  him,  "  On  the  Prophetical  Office  of  the  Church,' 
in  which  he  declares  some  striking  truths  respecting  the  Church 
of  England,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  should  be.  The  Church  of 
England  is  theologically  dead.  It  was  dead  born ;  it  died  as 
soon  as  the  Articles  were  subscribed  ;  it  could  do  no  more.  It 
cannot  progress,  learn,  change,  or  improve — it  can  only  in- 
trigue and  dispute  about  tithes  and  vested  rights,  and  procure 
Acts  of  Parliament  to  secure  its  temporal  possessions,  but  as  to 
its  real  theological  character,  it  is  a  dead-bom  child,  of  whichit 
cannot  be  said,  as  was  said  of  its  master,  that  "  he  grew  in  wis- 
dom and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man." 

The  Church  of  Scotland  is  in  a  similar  predicament,  though 
somewhat  more  consolidated,  by  having  a  general  assembly  of 
clergy ;  but  an  assembly  of  clergy  is  not  a  church,  neither  does 
the  association  of  the  elders  with  the  clergy  constitute  a  church. 
Clergymen  and  elders  are  not  the  Church  of  Christ.  The 
people  are  the  church.  But  the  people  of  Scotland  have  no 
positive  membership  of  what  is  called  their  Church.  The 
elders  are  self-elected,  that  is,  when  a  vacancy  occurs,  the  re- 
maining elders  fill  it  up  spontaneousl3%  They  read  out  the 
name  of  the  person  chosen,  as  they  proclaim  the  bans  of  mar- 
riage, inviting  objectors  to  state  their  reasons-,  but  this  is  a  mere 
form,  and  is,  we  believe,  frequently  omitted.  But  the  people 
care  nothing  at  all  about  it;  neither  do  they  regard  the  assem- 
bly as  having  any  theological  authoritj-.  Each  man  thinks  for 
himself,  and  pays  no  respect  to  any  decision  of  the  Church. 
The  Church  knows  this,  and  seldom  interferes  vriih  any  thing 
but  its  own  money  matters,  and  political  privileges ;  and  any 
man,  who  has  plenty  of  money,  and  common  politeness  and 
decency,  though  he  be  a  professed  infidel,  drunkard,  and  forni- 
cator, may  be  honoured  by  half  a  dozen  clergymen  weekly  at 
his  table,  in  any  of  the  cities  or  large  towns  of  Caledonia. 
The  fawning  and  patron-seeking  spirit  of  the  Scotch  students, 
also,  is  notorious ;  and  now  that  the  people  have  a  sort  of  veto 
on  the  election  of  a  clergj'man,  the  students  have  turned  round 
to  make  their  obeisance  to  the  people,  by  learning  theu-  ser- 
mons by  rote,  and  spending  two  days,  or  more,  in  committing  a 
diseoui-se  to  memory,  that  they  may  deceive  the  people  with  the 
idea  of  speaking  extempore.  It  is  all,  en  masse,  a  mere  affair 
of  the  intellect ;  as  to  heart  and  moral,  there  is  as  little  as 
among  a  ti-oop  of  savages. 

All  other  Protestant  churches  are  similar!}'  circumstanced. 
The  Catholics  are  only  a  little  better.  They,  at  least  as  Mr. 
Ne^vman  says,  have  a  definable  constitution,  in  respect  to  au- 
thority. Although  one  party  says  the  Pope  alone  has  autho- 
rity, and  the  other  the  Pope  in  Council,  they  all  agree  that  the 
Pope,  with  his  Council,  constitutes  theological  authority.  What 
is  the  use  of  a  Chiuch  at  all,  if  it  has  not  theological  authority? 
What  can  it  do  ?  It  can  only,  like  the  Wesleyan  junta,  grant 
the  privilege  of  raising  collections  in  a  district,  or  moderate 
calls  to  churches,  i.  e.  act  the  part  of  an  attorney,  in  transact- 
ing secular  business.  Such  are  all  the  Protestant  sects — attor- 
ney churches.  The  Church  of  Rome,  as  head  of  all,  claims, 
as  a  head  ought  to  claim,  the  living  spirit  of  authority,  infallible 
authority.  Moreover,  as  the  reader  may  see  from  another  article 
in  this  week's  number,  it  claims  the  power  of  working  miracles 
occasionally,  and  does  work  them,  so  as  to  puzzle  the  Protestants 
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amazingh%  But  as  each  pavty  believes  its  own,  and  not  ano- 
ther's, the  Protestant  scribes  easily  contrive  to  obliterate  all  re- 
membrance of  these  miracles,  by  the  literary  dust  of  pam- 
phlets and  newspaper  paragraphs,  which,  acting  upon  the  secta- 
rian spirit  of  the  party  addressed,  easily  mystify  the  mind,  and 
create  doubts,  and  thus  bring  back  the  wandering  spirit  just  to 
where  it  set  out. 

The  author  of  "  Remarks  on  the  late  Miracle,  in  a  Letter  to 
Dr.  Doyle,"  unable  to  deny  ihe  overwhelming  evidence  which 
the  Doctor  and  his  friends  adduced,  candidly  acknowledges  the 
miracle  in  dispute  (Miss  Lalor's  extraordinary  cure  of  six  years' 
dumbness),  and  other  miracles  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  in- 
fers from  this  that  it  must  be  Antichrist !  Now,  there  is  really 
a  great  deal  of  sound  sense  in  this.  St.  Paul  positively  says 
that  Antichrist  should  work  miracles  "  With  all  power,  and 
signs,  and  lyinff  wonders."  It  is  evident,  here,  that  the  word 
lying  (pseudous)  does  not  mean  unreal,  but  mendacious  or  de- 
ceiving. The  wonder  is  real ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  a  de- 
ceitful doctrine.  The  spirit  of  truth  has  not  come,  although 
there  is  a  commission  to  do  occasionally  strange  things.  The 
reasoning  of  this  author,  we  say,  is  very  consistent,  but  it  is 
strangely  in  discord  ydih  his  Protestant  brethren,  who  deny  the 
miracle,  jealous  of  the  privilege  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  if 
endous  of  the  honour  of  being  the  Man  of  Sin,  and  the 
Thaumaturgus  or  Wonder  Worker !  This  author  met  with 
considerable  encouragement ;  his  pamphlet  went  through  seve- 
ral editions.  The  public  saw  more  truth  in  it  than  in  the  scur- 
rilous productions  of  the  "  Imposture  "  gentlemen.  One  of 
these  latter,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  Mr.  Finlayson,  published 
what  he  called  a  refutation  of  the  miracle  at  Ranelagh  con- 
vent ;  but  although  his  book  was  published  by  the  very  best 
publisher  in  the  country  (Blackwood),  in  1824,  and  has  lain  for 
years  in  the  British  Museum,  till  it  has  gathered  dust  behind  and 
before,  within  and  without,  we  cut  open  every  leaf  of  it  in  the 
year  1837  !  A  miserable  production  it  is — ^so  full  of  passion, 
that  the  author  confoimds  times  and  places,  and  persons,  so 
strangely,  that  we  could  not  make  a  connected  narrative  out  of 
it.  We  could  only  perceive  that  he  was  a  bitter  enemy  of 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  AvilUng  to  impute  every  or  any  base- 
ness to  every  or  any  man  who  belongs  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
So  do  not  we  ?  One  of  the  most  amiable  and  liberal  minded 
men  we  ever  met  was  an  Irish  Catholic  Priest,  with  whom, 
when  he  was  in  London,  we  had  the  pleasui-e  of  spendmg  many 
happy  hours.  We  can  say  the  same  of  both  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish clergymen.  We  have  kno^vn  good  men  of  all  persuasions, 
and  are  not  inclined  to  teach  such  imcharitable  doctrines. — 
Truth  lies  somewhere  else  than  in  "  Imposture."  We  do  not 
deny  imposture  ;  but  we  deny  that  it  will  solve  all  the  ques- 
tions to  which  it  has  been  applied ;  and  the  question  of  mira- 
cles is  one  of  those. 

But,  as  the  author  above  alluded  to  observes,  this  miracle- 
working  is  the  craft  of  the  deceiver  who  set  up  the  church  as  it 
is,  and  gave  it  a  mission  to  fulfil.  That  mission  has  an  end  ; 
and  a  new  church  succeeds.  What  is  the  use  of  working  a 
miracle  on  a  poor  invalid,  restoring  a  withered  arm,  or  a  de- 
cayed leg  ?  _  The  use,  when  the  cure  is  an  undoubted  fact,  is 
but  a  deception  after  all.  These  diseases  form  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  e\ils  of  life.  The  greatest  of  all  evils  are  social 
evils — small  houses  and  large  families,  with  little  bread,  and 
fear  of  want.  These  are  greater  evils  than  withered  arms.  Has 
the  church  removed  these  evils  ?  If  so,  its  miracles  are  not 
lyinff  miracles — they  are  true  miracles.  But  the  old  church 
has  no  such  mission  :  it  is  a  lying  church.  There  are  greater 
miracles  than  these  to  come  :  "  He  that  believeth  on  me,  the 
works  that  I  do,  shall  he  do  also  ;  and  greater  works  than  these 
shall  he  do,  because  I  go  unto  my  Father."  These  cures  are 
merely  ij^Qi  of  gi-eater  cures ;  the  church  is  a  progressive  in- 
stitution •,  it  begins  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  ;  it  works  first 
with  childish  things,  and  rises  at  last  to  full  maturity — but  the 
full  maturity  is  the  removal  of  social  evils;  this  is  its  final  des- 
tiny. Every  thing  it  does,  previous  to  this,  is  a  deception — a 
shadow  of  a  power  to  be  developed  in  futurity. 

But  we  do  not  expect  that  the  old  church  will  become  the 
new — that  is,  take  the  lead  in  Reformation.  When  Lord  John 
Russell  replied  to  Mr.  ^\''akely,  a  few  daj-s  ago,  he  expressed 


our  meaning  very  forcibly  when  he  said  that  he  personally 
could  not  go  beyond  the  Reform  Bill ;  he  had  introduced  that 
measure,  and  by  that  me.-vsure  he  would  stand.  But  if  the 
people  of  England  wanted  something  more,  they  nught  dis- 
pense ivith  his  services,  and  supplant  him  with  another  more 
conformable  to  their  o^vn  spirit.  This  was  perfectly  just  and 
sober.  Each  man,  as  an  individual,  has  what  the  French  call 
a  "  Mission  ;  "  very  few  have  two  missions.  The  life  of  man  is 
not  long  enough  for  more  ;  and  those  who  do  fulfil  two  missions 
are  always  charged  with  inconsistency  and  apostacy,  and  de- 
ception ;  so  that  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  rules  of  strict 
discipline  that  a  man  should  have  one  mission  only,  and  when 
that  is  accomplished,  that  he  should  give  place  to  his  succes- 
sor. Russell,  in  this  respect,  speaks  like  a  true  philosopher, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  calmly  awaits  his  destiny.  'Tis  so, 
also,  with  the  church.  The  church  will  adhere  to  its  present 
dogma  and  antiquated  standard  :  a  new  church  must  arise,  and 
put  out  the  old  ;  the  old  will  stand  till  this  new  is  strong  enough 
to  supplant  it,  and  no  longer.  This  is  the  law  both  for  the 
Whigs  and  the  church — you  may  rail  at  them  as  you  please  ; 
this  is  the  law.  It  is  the  law,  also,  of  the  teeth — the  first  teeth 
of  a  child  are  not  the  teeth  intended  by  Natm-e  to  serve  the 
vigour  of  manhood,  but  the  second  teeth  are  late  of  groMh,  and 
the  first  teeth  supply  their  place  till  they  are  forced  out  by  the 
pressure  of  the  second.  The  first  teeth  are  not  expelled  till  the 
second  are  formed.  When  the  second  chiu"ch  is  formed,  it  ^vill 
expel  the  first.  But  where  is  the  second  ?  No  where.  Pro- 
testantism is  not  a  church ;  it  consists  only  of  a  paltry  nest  of 
sectarians  and  schismatics.  There  is  no  church  but  one — the 
Catholic,  and  that  only  works  lying  wonders ;  it  only  ciu-es 
headaches  and  white  swellings,  paralysis,  &c.  It  does  not  cure 
the  social  diseases  of  the  people —it  cures  such  diseases  as  Jesxis 
of  Nazareth  cured  :  not  the  diseases  which  the  second  Messiah 
will  cure — the  diseases  of  society.  "  He  shall  judge  thy  people 
with  righteousness,  and  thy  poor  with  judgment.  He  shall 
judge  the  poor  of  the  people,  he  shall  save  the  children  of  the 
needy,  and  shall  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor ;  he  shall  de- 
liver the  needy  when  he  crieth,  the  poor  also,  and  him  tVat  hath 
no  helper,"  &c.  These  blessings  are  reserved  for  the  second 
Advent.  It  is  Antichrist  who  cures  the  white  swellings,  and 
suflTers  old  society  to  remain. 

The  conformity  of  this  doctrine  of  Christianity,  with  the 
past  and  prospective  history  of  man  is  so  evident  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  a  new  system  of  societ}^  can  be  raised  upon  the 
ruins  of  Christianity.  It  is  imposible  to  improve  the  political 
condition  of  men,  without  finding  the  type  and  the  sanction  in 
the  bible  itself.  You  cannot  go  beyond  the  Bible  in  political 
generosity,  its  immortality  is  therefore  certain.  Did  the  Bible 
stop  at  the  present  social  or  rather  unsocial  state ;  Did  it 
positively  assert  that  you  could  not  go  beyond  it,  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  emendation ;  then  there  might  have  been  some 
reason  for  believing  that  its  days  were  numbered  ;  but  we  see  a 
new  triumph,  a  totally  new  field  of  action  in  reserve  for  Chris- 
tianity ;  it  has  not  finished  its  course.  It  has  only  ftilfilled  one 
half  of  its  niission.  The  tide  is  beginning  to  turn,  but  the 
power  is  as  great  as  ever  ;  the  tendency  only  is  altered,  the 
direction  is  changed.  The  doctrine  must  be  subservient  to  the 
moral. 

The  moral  may  be  learned  from  Christ's  sennon  on  the 
mount,  it  is  merely  the  social  doctrine,  you  can  make  nothing 
else  of  it,  "  Lay  not  up  to  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,  where 
moth  and  rust  do  corrupt,  arid  where  thieves  do  break  through 
and  steal,  &c."  Is  this  the  spirit  of  present  society  ?  Is  it  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  clergy  ?  Have  they  the  impudence  to 
maintain  that  it  is  so  ?  Then,  we  have  the  boldness,  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  to  declare  that  they  have  abused  their  master's 
doctrine,  and  are  deceivers  of  the  people.  We  shall  ultimately 
prevail ;  we  have  no  fanatical  feeling  about  us  ;  we  are  not  ex- 
pecting miracles  and  signs ;  we  expect  to  work  with  simple  na- 
tural weapons ;  but  those  weapons  will  finally  prevail,  and  the 
Christianity  we  now  teach  will,  by  future  ages,  be  declared  the 
second  gospel — the  gospel  of  glad  tidings  to  the  poor,  con- 
tained in  embr3^o,  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  but  destined  to  be 
hid,  like  the  leaven  in  the  wheat,  until  the  doctrinal  and  contro- 
versical  church  of  Antichrist  had  fulfilled  its  mission. 
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REFORMATION   IN    RELIGION,   AND   THE   PRO- 
GRESS OF  INFIDELITY. 

There  is  a  reaction  of  some  kind  taking  place  both  in  politics 
and  religion  ;  what  it  reall}'  is,  is  very  difficult  to  determine. 
Time  only  can  demonstrate.  But  since  we  arrived  in  this  huge 
metropolis,  we  see  a  most  remarliable  change  in  the  outward 
manifestation  of  princijiles.  The  boldness  and  recklessness  of 
speech,  which  characterised  the  beginning  of  tlie  reign  of  Wil- 
liam, have  gradually-  died  off;  and  though  religious  faitli  has 
not,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  made  a  step  of  progress,  gross  irre- 
ligion,  and  ignorant  and  illogical  buffoonery,  have  been  put  to 
shame  by  the  moral  censorship  of  public  opinion.  Men,  we 
believe,  are  more  reasonably  disposed  than  they  were  in  the 
dark  ages  of  mere  infidelity,  and  many,  wth  whom  we  asso- 
ciate, seem  willing  to  acknowledge,  that  there  is  a  progressive 
plan  in  human  society,  as  there  is  in  a  single  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal, and  that  even  religious  institutions  may  be  established  in 
one  age,  by  Divine  authority-,  to  be  destroyed  in  another. 

There  is  a  perceptible  progress  in  the  leaders  of  the  infidel 
party,  of  which  we  are  silent  but  impassioned  8pect^tors.  It  is 
called  apostacy  by  some,  who  are  obstinate  adherents  of  the 
old  out-and-out  infidelity,  which  resorts  to  chaos  as  a  first  prin- 
ciple, and  derives  all  its  intellectual  satisfaction,  all  the  props 
of  its  faith,  from  the  demonstrations  of  chance ;  but  to  us  it  is 
a  resurrection  from  the  death  of  the  mind,  and  a  tendency  to  a 
new  and  a  more  certain  view  of  the  wonders  of  Nature,  and  the 
destinies  of  man. 

'  There  is  very  little,  indeed,  almost  nothing  at  all  satisfactory, 
but  the  tendency  is  evident,  and  the  crisis  to  which  the  human 
mind  has  arrived,  not  to  be  disputed.  Infidelity  has  gained  a 
considerable  victory.  It  has  gained  a  fi'ee  press,  and  a  moral, 
instead  of  a  magisterial,  censorship.  The  writer  upon  religious 
subjects  is  now  no  more  responsible  to  what  is  vulgarly  called  a 
court  of  justice.  He  is  responsible  to  his  readers  only;  and 
this  responsibility  has  produced  a  greater  refinement  of  style, 
and  delicacy  of  expression,  than  it  was  possible  for  the  fines, 
and  the  prisons,  and  the  tread-miUs,  to  enforce.  For  the  last 
himdred  years,  there  has  not  been  a  period,  however  short,  in 
which  less  repulsive  language  ^vas  employed  by  the  public 
press.  This  we  owe  to  the  struggle  of  infidelity  for  liberty  to 
speak. 

Infidelity,  moreover,  has  directed  the  attention  of  mankind  to 
social  or  political  morality,  in  a  manner  never  before  equalled  by 
the  Church,  in  any  age,  so  far  as  regards  practical  religion.  If 
it  has  neglected  the  individual  religion  of  mere  doctrine  or  opi- 
nion, it  has  cultivated,  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  the  religion  of 
social  relationship.  It  has  taught  the  purest  doctrines  of  bro- 
therly love,  and  reciprocal  dependence.  It  has  taught  humility 
to  the  proud,  and  endeavoui-ed,  with  a  laudable  zeal,  to  give 
exaltation  to  the  humble.  It  has  striven,  with  all  its  might,  to 
raise  the  valleys,  and  lower  the  mountains,  of  social  and  poli- 
tical inequalitj'.  It  has  claimed  protection  for  the  weak,  in- 
struction for  the  ignorant,  food  for  the  hungry,  and  employment 
for  the  idle  and  the  able-bodied.  It  is  only  the  basest  wicked- 
ness which  can  have  the  effrontery  to  deny  that  the  infidel 
spirit  has  been  most  conspicuous,  in  demanding  these  rights, 
and  organising  the  means  for  attaining  them.  Still  it  has 
only  gained  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  part.  The  pub- 
lic will  suffer  it,  with  impunity,  to  caricature  the  clergy, 
to  destroy  the  tithe,  and  the  offering,  and  the  rate  of  the 
Church  ;  it  will  suffer  it  to  point  out  the  moral  defects  of  the 
clergy  as  a  body — their  inattention  to  duty,  their  disinclination 
to  teach,  their  greediness  of  gain,  and  aversion  to  labour-— the 
ignorance  of  the  people,  combined  vriih  ample  provision  for 
national  instmction,  &c. ;  but  the  public  cannot,  and  wiU  not 
encourage  the  spirit  of  infidelity  to  declare  that  Christianity 
itself  is  incapable  of  being  made  subservient  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  people,  or  to  affirm  that  the 
historical  evidence  of  Christianity  is  to  be  put  on  a  par  with 
the  incoherent  stories  of  heathen  mythology. 

"We  believe  the  historical  question  of  Christianity  is  almost 
settled.  We  do  not  expect  to  see  that  question  ever  more 
disturb  the  peace  of  society ;  and  fortunate  for  society  that  so 
it  is.    There  is  something  of  greater  importance  to  demand  the 


attention  of  future  generations.  It  is  the  moral  spirit  of  reli- 
gion. Men  have  hitherto  been  wrangling  with  its  intellectual 
spirit,  and  they  have  brought  forth  nothing  but  blood  and 
misery.  It  is  an  unhappy  strife — a  strife,  too,  which,  when 
consummated  by  victory,  proves  no  gain  even  to  the  conquerors. 
Our  own  opinion  is,  that  intellectually,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  the 
history  of  the  Church  is  concerned,  the  clergy  are  triumphant. 
The  historical  learning  of  the  Christian  clergy  is  unrivalled  in 
the  history  of  man.  History  is  their  fort,  and  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  literary  dust,  which  bears  upon  the  historj'  of  the 
Christian  Church,  which  has  not  been  disturbed  again  and 
again,  by  contending  and  jealous  parties,  to  satisfy  the  curious 
and  insatiable  spirit  of  research  into  the  records  of  antiquity. 
Opposition  has  fled  before  it;  so  that  the  following  passage 
from  Dr.  Wiseman's  lectures  on  the  connection  between 
science  and  religion,  may  be  strictly  applied  to  every  department 
of  ecclesiastical  history ;  excluding  such  traditions  or  revela- 
tions, as  the  story  of  creation  and  the  flood.  Speaking  of 
Egyptian  antiquities,  he  saj^s: — 

"  What  a  waste  of  talents,  time,  and  learning,  has  not  truth 
to  deplore,  in  tracing  the  history  of  this  memorable  contro- 
versy !  Over  what  a  glittering  heap  of  ruined  systems  has  not 
error  to  mourn !  Systems,  where  all  was  brilliant,  all  was  im- 
posing, all  was  confident ;  but  where  all  was,  at  the  same  time, 
hollow,  and  brittle,  and  imsound.  We  have,  indeed,  many 
cases,  where  a  sportive  and  malicious  fraud  has  deluded  the  inge- 
nuity and  study  of  the  antiquary,  and  made  him  pay,  like 
Scriblerus,  to  modern  rust  the  veneration  and  homage  reserved 
to  that  of  antiquity.  But  never  before  did  the  world  see  an 
instance,  where  a  spirit  of  giddiness  had  so  completely  invaded 
such  a  large  portion  of  learned  and  able  men,  as  that  they 
should  ascribe  countless  ages  to  monuments  comparatively  mo- 
dem, undeterred  by  the  fall  of  system  after  system. 

And  still  engage 
Within  the  same  arena,  where  they  see 
Their  fellows  fall  before  like  leaves  of  the  same  tree. 

Childe  Harold,  c.  4,  §  94. 

Never,  in  fact,  did  error  bear  more  completely  its  hydra 
form.  Each  head  was  cut  off  the  moment  it  appeared,  but  a 
new  one  rose  instantly  at  its  side,  equally  bold  and  equally 
speaking  great  things.  For  more  than  twenty  years  this  gall- 
ing warfare  continued;  but  as  prejudice  was  gradually  ex- 
hausted, and  true  science  gained  strength,  the  vital  powers  of 
the  monster  became  less  vigorous,  and  the  wound  which  it  re- 
ceived more  fatal.  Its  last  gasp  has  long  since  died  away ;  the 
last  flap  of  its  mortal  struggle  has  ceased,  and  only  existing 
among  the  records  of  antiquity,  it  can  now  present  no  more  ter- 
rors to  the  simple  and  timid  than  the  "  gaunt  anatomy,"  or 
well  preserved  coils  of  some  desert  monster  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious." — Lecture  8,  p.  1 07. 

It  would  be  very  strange,  indeed,  if  the  clergy  were  wrong 
upon  every  subject;  this  is  so  decidedly  at  variance  with  the 
equalism  of  Nature,  that  it  should  be  rejected  at  once.  Even 
the  savage  has  his  strong  points,  upon  which  he  excels  in  moral 
judgment  the  civilian.  The  clergy  have  their  strong  points 
also,  and  history  is  one  ;  there  they  are  victorious,  but  what  do 
they  gain  by  their  victory  .^  Nothing.  They  are  vanquished 
in  the  moral  and  spirit  of  religion,  and  therefore  they  must  fall. 
They  have  done  their  work  ;  they  have  fulfilled  their  mission, 
and  they  have  done  it  well.  Their  true  mission  was  to  lay  the 
historical  basis  of  Christianity  ;  they  liave  attempted  more  than 
this,  their  mission,  but  they  could  not  fulfil  it.  Why  ?  because 
they  had  not  the  spirit  given  them  ;  they  are  merely  historical 
and  classical  apostles — and  the  pause  that  is  now  experienced 
in  the  historical  struggle,  the  almost  undisputed  sovereignty 
which  they  now  hold  in  that  department,  is  to  us  a  very  intel- 
ligible symptom  that  their  mission  is  fulfilled — for,  with  all  their 
victory,  the  angel  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  has  ah-eady  pro- 
claimed to  mankind,  and  all  Europe  is  ringing  with  the  sound, 
that  the  Christian  clergy  are  merely  presumptuous  pretenders 
to  the  apostlesbip  of  the  Gospel  in  its  character  of  glad  tidings 
to  the  poor.  They  belong  only  to  the  first  era  of  the  church, 
which  is  the  era  of  moral  apostacy. 

That  which  succeeds  the  teaching  of  the  clergy  must  take 
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possession  of  what  they  have  gained,  as  well  as  of  what  they 
have  failed  to  obtain.  If  the  clergy  are  only  to  be  dispossessed 
by  historical  controversy,  then  they  are  safe  in  their  tenements  ; 
the  church  is  an  everlasting  entail  to  them,  and  their  spiritual 
offspring,  for  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  sciences  more  com- 
plete than  ecclesiastical  history ;  but  if  they  are  now  called 
publicly,  and  zealously  to  account  for  the  moral  and  sjiirit  of 
the  gospel — granting  them  their  historical  victory — then,  we  say, 
the  gospel  may  speedily  make  the  poor  rejoice  in  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  that  promise  which  the  church  has  made  them  iu  all 
ages,  but  never  yet  accomplished. 

We  have  two  books  before  us  at  present  ^nitten  by  Ultra- 
liberals — perhaps  we  do  not  offend  them  if  we  call  them  both 
infidels ;  one  is  professedly  an  infidel.     We  do  not  mean  to 
review  them,  but  merely  to  allude  to  the  spirit  of  each.    The 
one  is  a  letter  by  Richard  Carlile  to  the  Bishop  of  Nonvich, 
and  the  other  a  work  called  "  A  New  Sanctuary  of  Thought  and 
Science,"  by  a  Student  of  Realities — the  same,  we  believe,  who 
wrote  the  Catechism  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Shepherd. 
We  never  read  any  production  of  Carlile's  with  greater  satis- 
faction than  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.     It  is  an 
admirable  letter ;  the  moral  of  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the 
moral  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the  reform  he   proposes 
is   calculated  materially   to   promote  at  least  the  moral  and 
intellectual  welfare  of  the  people ;  but  it  proceeds  upon  the 
principle  of  illegitimizing  the  Bible;  but  for  this  one  pecu- 
liarity, and  the  unconsciousness  of  the  universal  parent,  we 
would  regard  it  as  unanswerable.  The  New  Sanctuary  proceeds 
upon  a  different  principle,  yet  seeks  the  same  end — a  rejec- 
tion of  the  Historical  Bible,  and  a  casting  overboard  all  mystical 
notions.  The  Rejection  of  the  Historical  Bible,  we  have  already 
sho'HTi,  is  no  easy  matter;  for  ourselves  we  really  and  devoutly 
regard  it  as  impossible ;  and  as  for  the  abandonment  of  mys- 
stery,  all  men  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it ;  but  how  to  get  rid 
of  it  is  the  query.     Now  we  cannot  imderstand  how  mystery  is 
got  rid  of  by  representing  Nature  as  under  the  direction  of 
chance,  or  the  creative  power  of  Nature,  as  working  Avithout 
conscious  purpose.   There  is  no  greater  mystery  than  this.   We 
do  not  see  any  mystery  in  the  idea  of  a  universal,  conscious. 
Omnipresent  Power,  directing  all  things  according  to  a  deter- 
mined plan,  and  making  even  the  wrath  and  the  folly  of  man 
to   praise  him,  but  we  certainly  see  a  very  great  amount  of 
mystery  in  a  mechanical  universe  Avithout  a  mind  to  regulate 
it.    This  we  call  chaos,  and  chaos  is,  of  necessity,  unintelli- 
gible. 

We  conclude  by  quoting  a  stray  passage  from  each  of  the 
two  works,  which,  we  think,  conveys  a  favourable  idea  of  the 
speech  of  each.    The  first  is  from  Mr.  Carlile's : — 

"  I  did  not — I  do  not — my  Lord,  say  that  you  '  have 
followed  cunningly  devised  fables ; '  but  I  did,  and  do  say, 
that  in  reading  the  Bible,  as  a  piece  of  human  history  relating 
to  the  affairs  of  particular  men,  as  limited  to  time  and  place, 
your  Lordship,  and  all  like  you,  have  perverted  the  Word  of 
God  into  a  fable — a  book  of  science,  inspiration,  and  revela- 
tion, into  a  book  of  superstition.  Have  you  examined  both 
sides  of  this  question  before  giving  an  opinion  ?  The  Word  of 
God  must  be  a  scriptural  or  oral  description  of  the  works  of 
God.  Do  you,  my  Lord,  so  read  and  teach  the  Bible  ?  I  do  ; 
but,  as  far  as  I  see,  your  Lordship  does  not.  I  repeat,  that  the 
iable  is  not  in  the  Bible ;  but  your  mistaken  teaching  has  per- 
verted the  language  of  the  Bible  into  a  fable." 

We  believe  Carlile  was  never  nearer  the  truth  than  when  he 
■wrote  the  above  paragi-aph.  The  spirit  of  a  book  is  always  su- 
perior to  the  mere  matter-of-fact  of  it.  But  the  spirit  may  be 
insisted  upon  without  denying  the  letter.  Were  Carlile  merely 
to  admit  the  dry  fact,  and  preach  the  spirit,  he  would  become 
one  of  the  most  notable  members  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  both 
his  head  and  his  heart  are  good,  and  there  is  not  a  more  de- 
voted adherent  to  principle  in  the  country  than  himself. 

The  other  work  is  somewhat  more  abstract  and  difficult  to 
comprehend  as  a  whole,  but  it  contains  many  valuable  truths, 
and  the  following  short  sentence  we  select,  as  comprising  within 
itself  a  complete  science  :— 

"  Each  great  period  of  the  history  of  man  has  had  its  mobile 
of  action,  its  worship,  its  faith,  in  short,  its  degree  of  knowledge 


tme  or  false  ;  and  it  was  at  all  periods,  the  harmony  of  human 
feelings  with  faith  or  knowledge,  that  gave  to  each  period  its 
moral  strength." 

This  is  true  ;  the  natural  feelings  of  humanity  must  be  in 
harmony  with  science,  to  produce  power,  peace,  and  happiness, 
in  other  words,  imity.  But  the  author  also  tells  us  (page  185) 
that  the  reasoning  faculties  should  be  called  upon  to  subdue 
"  instinctive  natural  superstition.''''  Now,  this  is  the  very  su- 
perstition that  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Depend  upon  it,  we 
shall  never  do  much  good  by  working  against  Nature.  It  is  ar- 
tificial superstition  which  ought  to  be  attacked  ;  and  here  we 
blame  the  infidel  party  mostdecidedly,  in  attempting  to  raise  an 
artificial  structure  of  imperfect  philosophy  on  the  ruins  of 
many  natural  instinctive  feelings.  This  is  their  weakness ;  na- 
tural instinctive  feelings  are  the  roots  of  all  virtuous  activities ; 
they  never  did  harm,  except  by  the  restrictions  of  bigotry,  and 
intolerance,  attempting  to  give  them  a  wrong  direction.  The  feel- 
ings will  change  and  modify  with  the  mental  operations.  If  let 
alone,  they  will  always  be  in  hamiony  with  the  state  of  the  mind ; 
but  if  laws  are  imposed  upon  feelings,  and  systems  cut  out  for 
them,  whether  by  believers  or  infidels,  human  nature  is  spoiled, 
the  handy  work  of  the  Almighty  is  dishonoured. 

A   MALTHUSIAN  RIDDLE. 

What  can  Mr,  Malthus  mean  by  tlie  followng  passage?— 

"  Among  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  we  have  not  much  rea- 
son to  apprehend  the  too  great  frequency  of  marriage,  though 
the  circulation  of  juster  notions  on  this  subject  might,  even  in 
this  part  of  the  community,  do  much  good,  and  prevent  many 
unhappy  marriages  ;  yet,  whether  we  make  particular  exertions 
for  this  purpose  or  not,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  degree  of 
proper  pride  and  spirit  of  independence,  almost  invariably  con- 
nected with  education  and  a  certain  rank  in  life,  will  secure  the 
operation  of  the  prudential  check  to  marriage  to  a  considerable 
extent.  All  that  society  can  reasonably  require  of  its  mem- 
bers is,  that  they  should  not  have  families  without  being  able 
to  support  them.  This  may  be  fairly  enjoined,  as  a  positive 
duty.  Every  restraint  beyond  this  must  he  considered  as  a 
matter  of  choice  and  taste ;  but  from  what  we  already  know  of 
the  habits  which  prevail  among  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  we 
have  reason  to  think  that  little  more  is  wanted  to  attain  the 
object  required,  than  to  award  a  greater  degree  of  respect  and 
liberty  to  single  women,  and  to  place  them  nearer  upon  a  level 
with  married  women ;  a  change  which,  independently  of  any 
particular  purpose  in  view,  the  plainest  principles  of  equity  seem 
to  demand." 

The  good  or  the  evil  of  this  passage  depends  entirely  on  the 
meaning  of  it.  But,  whatever  meaning  you  put  on  it,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  an  epitome  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine,  which 
has  two  meanings,  a  bad  and  a  good.  The  Whigs  have  adopted 
the  former.  What  Malthus  himself  really  meant,  will,  proba- 
bly, remain  for  ever  a  secret.  But  what  could  Malthus  know 
of  the  habits  of  the  higher  classes,  connected  \vith  the  subject 
of  which  he  treated  ?  He  certainly  could  not  profess  to  be  ig- 
norant of  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  higher  classes  are  the 
great  patrons  of  prostitution  ;  that  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  employ  the  prudential  check  of  celibacy,  are  not 
monks.  What,  then,  does  he  mean  by  giving  greater  liberty  to 
single  women  ?  Does  he  mean  to  confer  the  same  prudential 
privileges  upon  them,  as  upon  single  men  ?  The  question  is 
important  ■,  for,  as  the  Whigs  have  interpreted  Malthus,  this 
doctrine  is  likely  to  make  society  a  brothel, 

Sadler  and  Godwin,  the  two  great  opponents  of  Malthus, 
would  rail  at  this  doctrine  most  unconditionally,  and  preach  up 
marriage  and  population  unlimited.  It  is  amusing  to  read 
these  three  clever  and  excellent  men  keenly  contending 
against  each  others'  facts,  for  facts  they  all  have— most 
undoubted  facts,  Malthus  says,  poverty  and  the  fear  of  po- 
vei-ty,  education,  pride,  and  the  spirit  of  rank,  are  the  checks 
to  population,  Sadler  says,  this  is  impeaching  the  moral 
goodness  of  God.  Yet  Malthus  states  merely  a  fact — What 
is  it  that  prevents  men  from  manying?  fear,  pecimiary  cir- 
cumstances, poverty,  education.  But  Sadler  meets  it  with 
another   fact,  viz.,  that  Providence  itself  provides  a   check 
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of  a  more  simple  nature,  bj- diminishing  the  reproductive  power  in 
the  rich  ;  thus  Dr.  Perceval  states,  that,  in  the  parish  of  Dun- 
inore,in  Essex,  there  were  •262poor  families,  with  46G  children, and 
116  families  above  them  in  rank  Avith  only  120  children.  This 
18  merely  a  specimen.  Allowing,  therefore,  the  fact,  what  is  the 
inference  ?  the  inference  is,  that  in  order  to  diminish  the  repro- 
ductive power  of  the  poor  one-half,  you  must  raise  them  to  the 
same  rank  as  the  rich  ;  and  if  you  encourage  marriage  at  the 
same  time,  you  increase  the  means  of  reproduction  by  mar- 
riage as  much  as  you  diminish  them  by  wealth.  But  did  Sad- 
ler insist  upon  the  means  of  raising  the  poor  to  an  equality 
with  the  unprolific  rich  ?  No :  his  philosophy  did  not  go  so 
high.  He  trusted  to  Pro\'idence  and  charity !  Now,  Provi- 
dence, in  the  present  state  of  society,  uses  the  Malthusian  check, 
viz.,  misery  ;  and,  as  Fourier  says,  will  use  it  as  long  as  men 
use  the  present  political  system  of  dissociation  ;  and,  as  for 
charity,  it  encourages  dependence.  Godwin  saw  farther  than 
either  of  these  two  gentlemen — for  he  saw  the  error  of  the 
social  state,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Owenism  in  England. 
Almost  all  Owen's  doctrine  may  be  gathered  from  Godwin's 
•'  Political  Justice."  Malthus  said  that  "  the  principal  cause 
of  want  and  mihappiness  is  only  indirectly  connected  with  go- 
Ternment,  and  totally  beyond  its  power  directly  to  remove, 
and  tliat  it  depends  on  the  conduct  of  the  poor  themselves." 
Godwin  disputes  this,  and  shows  the  possibility  of  a  better  spe- 
cies of  government.  Now,  both  gentlemen  are  right ;  for  go- 
vernment can  do  nothing  unless  the  people  co-operate,  there- 
fore Malthus  is  right ;  and  the  people  can  do  nothing  unless  the 
government  co-operate,  therefore  Godwin  is  right.  Moreover, 
Providence  prorides  a  check  when  men  are  rich,  and  a  check 
when  they  are  poor — let  them  marry  and  beget  as  they  please. 
Therefore  Sadler  is  right.  And,  moreover,  many  bachelors  and 
old  maids  save  themselves  and  others  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by 
non-production,  therefore  Malthus  is  right,  and  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  is  right,  and  all  are  right ;  and  all  ^vrong,  when  they  do 
not  make  a  distinction  between  the  two  states  of  societj'.  Mal- 
thus writes  for  the  old  world  ;  he  has  no  idea  of  a  social  state. 
His  doctrine  is  adapted  for  the  devil's  kingdom,  and  a  suitable 
and  true  doctrine  it  is  for  that  kingdom.  Godwin  writes  for  a 
social  state,  and  speaks  truth  for  a  social  state  ;  but,  in  speak- 
ing truth  for  a  social  state,  he  had  no  occasion  to  deny  that 
Malthus  spoke  truth  for  the  society  for  which  he  wrote.  Every 
man  and  woman  in  the  country  is  a  Malthusian  ;  they  all  allow 
that  a  large  family  is  a  greater  burden  than  a  small  family, 
and  they  are  afraid  to  marry  till  they  see  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  a  family.  This  is  Malthus'  fundamental  fact,  and 
he  merely  wants  to  convert  this  natural  feeling  into  a  political 
measure.  In  this  Malthus  went  beyond  his  mission  •,  he  ought 
lather  to  have  endeavoured  to  discover  a  political  measure  that 
would  remove  the  fear  of  marriage.  Here  Godwin  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  Malthus.  Malthus'  doctrine  leads  to  prostitution, 
theft,  and  political  cruelty  in  the  present  state  of  society ;  Sad- 
ler's leads  to  indulgence,  idleness,  aud  moral  degeneracy  ;  and 
God^vin's  speaks  of  another  state  of  society  altogether. 

The  three  combatants  may  be  thus  characterized  :— 
^  Malthus,  correct  for  the  old  world  ;  but  his  doctrine  leads 
to  activity,  accompanied  with  misery. 

Sadler,  correct  for  the  old  world ;  but  his  doctrines  leads  to 
passivity,  accompanied  with  misery. 

Godwin  contemplates  a  new  order  of  society,  in  which  Sad- 
ler would  prove  right,  and  Malthus  not  wrong,  and  both  would 
prove  innocent  in  doctrine,  as  they  really  were  at  heart  inno- 
cent of  any  evil  intention. 

Malthus  was  a  clergyman — Sadler  an  evangelical  christian — 
Godwin  an  infidel. 


FOURIER, 

We  have  now  finished  what  we  intended  to  give  of  the  Social 
System  of  Charles  Fourier,  and  whilst  we  were  in  the  act  of 
translating  and  publishing  the  best  outline  of  the  comprehen- 
sive theory  that  has  ever  appeared  in  print,  the  old  gentleman 
himself  departed  from  this  terrestrial  scene  of  misery,  to 
enter,  we  hope,  a  better,  where  he  will  find  his  philosophy  in 


complete  and  active  operation,  both  in  spirit  and  matter.  We 
heard  of  his  death  more  than  a  month  ago,  but  dared  not  an- 
nounce it,  lest  our  information  should  prove  incorrect.  It  has, 
within  these  few  days,  been  confirmed  by  one  of  his  most  en- 
thusiastic admirers,  a  lady  of  high  moral  and  intellectual  emi- 
nence, who  pines  in  secret  over  the  fallen  condition  of  man,  and 
burns  with  a  consuming  fire  of  zeal  for  a  moral  reformation, 
which  she  has  in  vain  attempted  to  accomplish.  Our  transla- 
tion was  hastily  performed ;  the  compositors  often  setting  one 
paragraph,  whilst  we  were  writing  the  succeeding.  We  believe, 
however,  it  is  in  general  correct,  and  quite  as  simple  and  intelli- 
gible, though  not  so  elaborately  correct  and  forcible  in  English, 
as  the  original  is  in  French,  Indulgence  we  do  not  crave  from 
our  readers  for  any  imperfection  in  the  perfonnance  of  our 
task — we  merely  state  a  fact.  Whilst  Fourier  was  leaving  the 
world  of  shadows,  Owen  was  dining  with  Prince  Mettemich  in 
Vienna,  no  doubt  endeavouring  to  convert  the  great  diplomatist 
to  his  social  views — but  endeavouring  only.  Even  success 
would  be  failure.  What  can  Prince  Mettemich  do  against  the 
aristocracy  of  Europe  ?  His  whole  strength  lies  in  his  servility 
to  the  aristocratic  spirit.  Let  that  servility  cease,  or  be  con- 
verted into  hostility',  and  Prince  Mettemich  is  a  feather  in  the 
storm  of  baronial  domination.  There  is  no  way  of  changing 
society,  but  through  the  public  mind  ;  and,  to  do  it  well,  pa- 
tience is  requisite.  The  work  will,  and  must  go  on,  but  it  will 
never  be  established  till  society  is  well  experienced  in  political 
folly,  and  Radicals  are  tired  of  looking  to  paltry  measiires  of 
a  local  or  partial  interest  for  positive  amelioration.  We  are  in 
the  same  relative  position  as  the  early  Christians,  and  are 
striving  for  a  new  moral  as  they  for  a  new  doctrinal  religion. 


PRINCE  HOHENLOE. 

We  have  often  been  asked  our  opinion  of  miracles  ;  we  have 
invariably,  for  many  years  past,  given  the  same  reply|;  namely, 
that  we  regard  the  Christian  church  as  having  been  originally 
established  by  miracles,  but  that  miracles  are  not  a  test  of  truth. 
They  are  merely  a  credential  for  the  individual,  showing  that  he 
has  a  commission,  but  that  commission  may  be  to  propound  a 
a  riddle  and  not  to  expoimd  it.  There  is  nothing  at  all  un- 
reasonable in  supposing  that  a  religion,  a  metaphysical  institu- 
tion, such  as  Christianity,  should  have  been  thus  introduced  into 
society  ;  indeed,  we  cannot  imagine  any  other  mode  of  doing  it. 
The  evil  produced,  so  far  from  being  an  argument  against  the 
employment  of  miracle,  is  an  argiunent  in  its  favour,  inas- 
much as  real  positive  good  would  stand  of  itself;  but  evil  re- 
quires some  additional  and  extraordinary  prop  to  raise  and 
support  it ;  when  once  raised  the  original  raising  power  becomes 
less  necessary. 

But  was  that  original  raising  power  wholly  Avithdrawn,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Middleton,  at  the  death  of  the  apostles?  The 
certainty  of  it  most|  probably  was,  but  we  deny  that  the  oc- 
casional display  of  it  ever  has  been  irithdrawn.  We  are  finn 
believers  in  the  power  of  faith.  It  is  the  best  medicine  the 
ignorant  physician  can  use,  but  contention  kills  it.  Thus,  faith 
is  gradually  dying  ;  but  wherever  it  is  powerfully  developed, 
there  extraordinary  cures  will  be  performed  by  its  instrumen- 
tality. There  is  more  faith  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
than  perhaps  in  any  other.  The  authority,  antiquity,  pomp,  cir- 
cumstance, and  universality  of  that  church  are  very  imposing, 
and  the  ignorance  and  devotion  of  many  of  its  members  far  ex 
ceed  anything  to  be  ^vitnessed  in  a  Protestant  conventicle. 
It  is  an  admirable  institution  for  miracles,  and  miracles  it  no 
doubt  has  ;  not  imnatural  prodigies,  but  piu-e  natural  miracles, 
real  cures  performed  by  pure  faith.  We  know  from  experience 
the  power  of  mental  and  moral  excitement ;  it  will  produce  the 
same  efi^ect  as  the  apothecary's  medicine  ;  it  mil  relax  like  one 
dmg,  and  bind  like  another  ;  and  if  relaxation  and  constipation 
be  remedies,  natural  remedies,  why  should  not  faith  be  a 
remedy  ? 

"  Medical  men,"  says  Dr.  Badeley,  in  his  account  of  one 
of  Prince  Hohenloe's  cures,  "  impute  the  extraordinary  cures 
performed  by  Loutherbourg,  animal  magnetism,  charnis,  me  - 
tallic  tractors,  and  the  prayers  of  Prince  Hohenloe  to  the 
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influence  of  the  mind,  whilst  others  explain  them  by  spiri- 
tual agency,  or  miracles,  or  disbelieve  them  entirely,  and 
stigmatize  them  ignorantly  and  illiberally  as  '  perfect  deceit.' 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  however,  unite  at  last  in  one  opin- 
ion, that  perfect  faith  and  confidence  in  the  remedy  are 
indispensable  to  its  success.'"  Even  this,  however,  we  dispute, 
for  the  cures  of  children  must  be  totally  disconnected  with 
faith  in  the  patient  at  least,  and  when  the  curator  is  a  dead 
saint,  an  old  bone  or  a  shred  of  a  garment,  and  the  patient  an 
infant,  where  is  the  faith  P  As  for  the  argument  of  imposture, 
we  despise  it,  so  thoroughly,  as  a  general  argument,  applicable 
to  all  cases,  that  we  pity  the  heart  as  much  as  the  intellect  of 
the  man  who  emploj's  it. 

We  will  quote  Dr.  Badeley's  miracle,  merely  for  a  specimen 
of  many  others: 

"  On  the  7th  December,  1820,  Miss  Barbara  O'Connor,  a 
nun,  in  the  convent  at  Newhall,  near  Chelmsfold,  aged  thirty, 
was  suddenly  attacked,  without  any  e%ddent  cause,  ydih  a  pain 
in  the  ball  of  the  right  thumb,  which  rapidly  increased,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  swelling  of  the  whole  hand  and  arm  as  far  as 
the  elbow.  It  soon  became  red,  and  painful  to  the  touch.  Mr. 
Barlow,  the  skilful  surgeon  to  the  convent,  was  sent  for,  and 
applied  leeches,  loti«ns,  blisters,  &c." 

The  doctor  then  gives  a  professional  account  of  the  swelling 
and  sm'gical  operations  performed,  but  the  complaint  still  con- 
tinued virulent  for  a  year  and  a  half.     Prince  Hohenloe  was 
then  written  to  at  Bamberg.     His  answer  is  as  follows : — 
"  To  the  Religious  Nuns  in  England. 

"  On  the  3d  of  May,  at  eight  o'clock,  I  wiU  offer,  in  com- 
pliance with  your  request,  my  prayers  for  your  recovery.  Hav- 
ing made  your  confession  and  communicated,  offer  up  your 
own  also  with  that  fervency  of  devotion,  and  entire  faith  which 
we  owe  to  our  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ.  Stir  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  your  heart  the  dinne  -i-irtues  of  true  repentance,  of  Chris- 
tian charity  to  all  men,  of  firm  belief  that  your  prayers  will  be 
favourably  received,  and  a  stedfast  resolution  to  lead  an  exem- 
plary life  to  the  end,  that  you  may  continue  in  a  state  of 
grace. 

"  Accept  the  assurance  of  my  regard, 

"  Prin'ck  Alexander  Hohenloe." 

"  On  the  3d  of  May  she  went  through  the  religious  process 
prescribed  by  the  Prince.  Mass  being  nearly  ended.  Miss 
O'Connor,  not  finding  the  immediate  relief  she  expected,  ex- 
claimed, "  Thy  will  be  done,  O  Lord  !  thou  hast  not  thought 
me  worthy  of  this  cure.''  Almost  immediately  after,  she  felt  an 
extraordinary  sensation  through  her  whole  arm  to  the  ends  of 
her  fingers.  The  pain  instantly  left  her,  and  the  swelling  gra- 
dually subsided  ;  but  it  was  some  weeks  before  the  hand  re- 
sumed its  natural  size  and  shape.  Now,  I  can  perceive  no 
difference  from  the  other  (June  30th).  The  general  reports 
that  her  arm  was  paralytic,  and  that  both  hand  and  arm  were 
again  as  bad  as  ever,  are  mthout  any  foundation. 

"  The  anonymous  authors  of  some  late  publications  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  declare  their  opinion,  that  "  Miss  0'Corinor''s  case 
is  a  piece  of  deceit  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.''"'  Others 
have  asserted  that  it  is  "  an  imposition  on  the  public,''''  and 
Mr.  Barlow  and  myself  (two  Protestants)  are  included  in  the 
confederacy !  " 

This  was  to  be  expected.  Of  course  it  is  much  eacder  to  be- 
lieve that  a  white  swelling  could  be  feigned,  and  surgical  opera- 
tions all  sham  for  a  year  and  a  half,  than  that  a  devotional 
simple-hearted  female  should  receive  sudden  relief  by  the 
prayer  of  faith  !  There  is  some  philosophy  in  the  belief,  but 
none  in  the  unbelief. 

It  is  laughable  to  see  the  zeal  with  which  a  Protestant  parson 
will  join  an  infidel  to  cry  down  a  Catholic  miracle.  If  you  wish 
to  cry  down  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  you  have  no 
occasion  to  quote  Paine  or  Voltaire,  or, any  other  modem  scep- 
tic ;  merely  quote  the  Protestant  parsons,  they  will  laugh  the 
whole  story  to  scorn,  and  when  scorn  fails,  they  will  cry  out 
"  imposture  ;"  and  when  imposture  seems  doubtful  of  success, 
they  will  pity  the  poor  deluded  fools  who  believe  such  trash. 
Now,  in  our  humble  and  candid  opinion,  these  reverend  gentle- 
men are  the  enemies  of  Christ,  and  ruining  their  o^vn  reputation. 
If  evidence  so  very,powerful,  so  overwhelming  as  that  whicVcan 


be  adduced  for  manj^  Catholic  miracles  is  all  false,  then  we  say  no 
evidence  is  worth  a  fig  even  in  science,  no  man's  authority  is 
worth  quoting,  no  book  is  worth  reading,  and  knowledge  itself 
is  a  delusion. 

What  is  very  singular,  we  say,  Protestant  clergymen  wrote  a- 
gainst  these  miracles,  and  scoffed  at  them.  Witness  the  following 
from  a  Scotch  clergyman  :  "  It  would  appear  that  the  Prince 
is  increasing  in  "  Power  with  God.''  Formerly,  repeated  acts 
of  devotion  were  deemed  by  him  requisite  to  draw  down  the 
supernatural  manifestation  of  dinne  power  on  a  single  indi- 
vidual ;  but  now  (and  who  can  help  shuddering  at  the  impiety 
and  presumption  of  a  worm  of  the  earth  ?),  he  multiplies  be- 
yond aU  calculation  his  pretensions  with  God,  and  his  shame- 
less delusions  of  ignorant  men.  Now,  -with  the  most  unbounded 
sympathy  for  suffering  humanity,  he  appoints  three  days  for  all 
without  limitation,  let  their  cases  be  what  they  may,  let  them 
but  join  their  intentions  with  his  on  any  one  of  these  days  at 
the  hour  prescribed.  And  this  is  all  that  is  required  to  obtain 
from  God  immediate  relief  from  the  thousand  natui-al  shocks 
that  flesh  is  heir  to  !  Gracious  Heaven  !  and  is  it  come  to 
this  !     Is  this  the  illumination  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  !" 

Now,  is  this  clergyman  (the  Rev.  Joseph  Fiulayson)  an  ho- 
nest man  ?  His  ovni  church  regularly  prays  for  the  sick  :  he 
himself,  when  the  precentor  reads  out  "  the  prayers  of  this  con- 
gregation are  requested  for  A.  B.,  &c."  prays  for  the  recovery 
of  the  person  recommended.  Does  he  regard  lais  prayer  as  a 
deception  'f  We  never  heard  of  the  Scotch  prayers  for  the  sick 
proving  effectual ;  the  reason  is  obvious — the  clergyman  does 
not  believe  in  them,  and  the  people  have  as  little  faith.  The 
Cathob'cs  are  consistent ;  they  pray,  because  they  believe,  and 
they  follow  the  advice  of  the  Apostle  James,  who  saj's,  "  the 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick."  But  this  clergyman,  and 
all  like  him,  are  infidels — ^practical  infidels.  The  English 
Church  has  also  a  form  of  prayer  for  the  sick.  What  is  the 
use  of  it  ?  If  it  produces  no  cures  it  would  be  better  to  pre- 
scribe Morison's  Pills,  or  Daffy's  Elixir.  But  Dr,  Doyle  and 
Dr.  Wiseman  not  only  declare  wth  all  Catholics  that  their 
prayers  are  useful,  but  maintain  that  the  Catholic  Church  only 
has  this  privilege  of  working  cures.  This  we  deny.  Wherever 
the  faith  is  cultivated,  the  effects  mil  be  similar ;  but  Protes- 
tantism has  no  faith. 

Dr.  Doyle  (Catholic  Bishop)  very  happily  satirizes  the  never- 
ending  ascription  of  such  cures  to  the  nerves.  "  Oh,  happy 
nerves  !  were  Erasmus  now  living,  he  would  not  select  folly  as 
a  theme  for  his  praise,  and  pass  by  the  unspeakable  beauty  and 
convenience  of  the  nervous  system  !  This  system,  which  can 
kill  and  cure  with  equal  facility,  or  administer  relief  to  the 
dumb  and  hjq^ochondriac,  which  can  rescue  life  from  the  grasp 
of  apoplexy,  and  say  to  him  or  her  who  has  been  bowed  down 
with  infirmity  for  years, "  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk."  Le  me- 
dicin  malgre  lui,  of  Moliere,  was  unacquainted  with  it,  or  bleed- 
ing and  hot  water  would  not  have  been  his  only  specifics,  &c." 

"  Miss  Dowell  is  so  diseased  for  months,  as  to  be  enfeebled 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  very  movement  of  her  frame  might, 
in  the  opinion  of  her  physicians,  produce  dissolution.  Relief 
is  sought  from  God,  by  those  means  which,  in  all  ages,  have 
been  used,  agreeably  to  his  own  command,  in  order  to  obtain 
mercy.  She  rises,  and  almost  takes  up  her  bed  and  walks; 
and  this  is  nerves  !  To  suppose  so,  is  not  to  be  credulous,  but 
it  is  to  hoodwink  faith  and  reason,  and  bring  them  into  captivity 
to  prejudice.  I  have  seen  an  old  woman,  who  had  been,  per- 
haps for  twenty  years,  stooped  down  to  the  earth  almost,  with 
some  disease,  probably  of  the  spine,  and  in  whom  poverty,  cold, 
want,  and  age,  weakened  much  the  elasticity  of  the  nerves. 
She  prayed  with  an  humble  faith,  and  stood  erect ;  but  why 
should  not  some  hypothesis  be  devised,  to  show  that  her  cure 
was  a  mistake,  or  that  her  disease  belonged  to  some  undisco- 
vered class  ? '' — Defence  of  the  Vindication  of  the  Civil  and 
Religious  Principles  of  the  Irish  Catholics. 

This  must  gall  the  Protestants,  for  they  cannot  dispute  the 
facts,  without  impairing  their  o^vn  faith,  and  throwing  odium 
and  the  cloak  of  hj^ocrisy  over  their  own  "  prayers  for  the 
sick."  They  are  obliged  to  be  profane.  Who  can  find  fault 
with  the  piety  of  Hohenloe's  letter,  above  quoted,  and  call 
himself  a  Christian  ?    An  infidel  may  laugh,  and  scoff,  and 
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cry  "  inipohture,  deceit,  humbug,"  &c.,  but  it  ill  becomes  a  pro- 
fessor of  Christianity  to  dispute  the  truth  of  what  Clirist  him- 
»elf  positively-  promised  should  continue  in  the  Church  /)//  the 
end.  We  do  not  consider  these  miracles,  nay,  not  even  bona 
fide  resurrections,  and  restoring  of  lost  limbs,  as  evidences  of 
final  truth.  But  as  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  do  regard  mira- 
cles as  a  test  of  truth,  doctrinal  truth,we  sincerely  think  that,  in 
this  miracle  question,  the  Catholics  have  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  that  the  Protestants  are  practical  infidels,  with  a  false 
profession  of  faith. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Dr,  Doyle's  Defence  of 
J.  K.  L.,  &c. 

"  At  Wurzburg  he  commenced  those  extraordinary  actions 
which  have  astonished,  and  are  astonishing,  all  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

"  Francis  Nicholas  Baur,  Vicar  and  Dominicalis  Major  of  the 
ancient  Chapter  of  Wurzburg,  has  given,  in  twelve  letters,  an 
authentic  account  of  the  remiirkable  occurrences  performed  by 
the  Prince,  during  his  residence  of  twenty-four  days  in  that 
city. 

"  Over  his  bed  hangs  the  identical  crucifix  used  by  the  great 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  the  Indies,  a  present  from  his  Holiness 
Pius  the  Seventh.  He  has  chosen  for  his  companion  a  man 
truly  religious,  of  low  condition,  named  Michel,  of  his  own 
country,  who  unites  with  him  in  prayer,  previous  to  the  working 
of  his  miracles.  These  do  not  consist  of  long  sounding  words, 
of  formal  bombast,  and  multiplied  titles,  such  as  the  heathens 
made  to  their  gods,  but  with  faith  and  fervour,  he  says  with  the 
Apostles,  "  In  the  name  of  Jesus,  arise,  thy  faith  hath  healed 
thee." 

"  With  perfect  confidence  he  has  restored  persons  declared 
incurable.  He  has  made  the  blind  to  see,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the 
lame  to  walk,  and  paralytics  he  has  perfectly  cured. 

"  The  number  of  cures  performed  in  the  above-mentioned 
city,  and  which  are  enregistered,  are  more  than  one  hundred. 
Among  these  are  the  Princess  Matilda  of  Schwartzenburg,  who 
was  cured,  after  being  lame  from  her  eighth  to  her  seventeenth 
year.  Eighty  thousand  florins  had  been  spent  in  medical 
advice  for  her,  and  fourteen  days  before  the  Prince  saw  her,  her 
life  was  despaired  of. 

"  It  was  only  with  the  most  violent  pain  that  she  could  lie  in 
.a  horizontal  position,  and  only  by  means  of  a  machine,  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Heine,  could  she  be  something  freer  from  pain 
in  bed,  because  it  supported  her,  and  brought  her  nearer  to  a 
perpendicular  direction ;  and  in  this  state  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 
loe  found  her,  where  praying  with  him  and  his  disciple,  Martin 
Michel,  and  with  full  confidence  in  God,  at  his  command  to 
rise,  she  was  instantly  cured.  She  stepped  out  of  bed  alone, 
threw  the  machine  from  her,  was  dressed,  and  walked  after- 
wards in  the  court-yard,  and  in  the  garden,  performed  her  devo- 
tions the  next  morning  in  the  church,  with  praises  and  thanks- 
giving ;  visited  the  garden  of  the  court,  and  Julius  Hospital ; 
and  went,  on  the  24th  instant,  in  company  with  her  Serene 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Lichtenstein,  bom  Princess  of  Ester- 
hazy,  his  Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of  Aremberg,  also  her 
imcle,  his  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  Baar,  and  others,  to 
the  seraion  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenloe,  in  the  collegiate  church 
of  Haug,  and  continues  to  this  hour  perfectly  well. 

"  The  public  will  do  well  to  reflect  on  this,"  says  Father 
Baur,  "  and  the  more  so,  as  on  the  preceding  day,  as  well  as 
on  the  20th  of  June,  in  the  morning,  the  Princess  could  neither 
turn  herself  in  bed,  nor  stand  on  either  of  her  feet !  The 
Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria,  who  was  deaf,  was  restored  to  his 
hearing. 

"  On  the  Prince's  way  to  Wurzburg,  he  was  met  by  several 
vehicles  full  of  sick  persons  .He  stopped,  got  out  of  his  carriage 
and  healed  them.  In  Essleben,  he  did  the  same  ;  in  Hassfurt, 
fovu:  leagues  from  Schvveinfurt,  he  healed  five  persons.  We  con- 
tinue to  receive  intelligence  from  him. 

"  He  restored  two  sisters  to  the  use  of  their  limbs,  who  had 
not  left  their  beds  for  ten  years.  The  counsellor,  Jacob,  who 
had  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  four  years,  accompanied  his 
deliverer  from  the  third  story  down  to  the  house  door.  The 
upholsterer,  M.  Kauer,  who  had  been,  long  ago,  given  up  by  the 
physicians,  is  seen  abroad  again.  The  beneficed  clergyman.  Rev. 


Mr.  Sollner  of  Hallstadt,  before  the  residence  of  the  Prince,  in 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  persons,  was  cured  of  the  gout, 
as  he  sat  in  the  carriage,  and  he  immediately  alighted,  and 
went  through  the  town  on  foot.  Mr.  Deureling,  the  sad- 
dler, can  now  look  after  his  workmen  without  stick  or  crutch, 
&c. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  30th  of  .Time,  a  chaise 
drove  up  to  Staufenberg's  hotel.  It  was  immediately  conjec- 
tured, that  it  had  brought  some  poor  creature  in  need  of|  help, 
and  actually,  an  old  man,  by  trade,  a  butcher,  was  carried  out 
of  it  in  sheets  into  the  hotel,  for  all  his  members  were  so  crip- 
pled that  he  could  not  be  touched  with  hands.  The  crowd 
assembled  before  the  place  in  the  hotel,  were  astonished  to  see 
a  person  so  extremely  afflicted,  and  many  said  aloud,  "  If  this 
man  be  cured  the  finger  of  God  will  be  manifest."  The  whole 
multitude  were  full  of  expectation  for  the  event.  After  a  time, 
a  lady  was  heard  in  the  hotel,  calling  out  of  the  window  to  those 
inj  the  windows  of  the  adjoining  house.  '•  Good  God  !  the 
man  is  cured,  he  can  walk  already!"  The  crowd  below 
were  now  more  eager  with  expectation,  when  another  lady  called 
out  to  them,  "  clear  the  way  before  the  door !  the  man  is 
coming  out,  let  him  have  a  free  passage."  The  man  came  out 
and  walked  to  his  chaise ;  but  after  driving  a  little  way,  he 
stopped  the  coachman,  and  desired  him  to  take  him  back  to 
the  gracious  prince,  as  through  excessive  joy,  he  had  forgotten 
to  return  him  thanks. 

"  In  the  afternooB,  a  young  man  was  brought  from  Bui^lauer, 
who  had  studied  divinity  here  two  years,  before,  but  from  a  dis- 
order in  his  legs,  had  lain  since  that  time  in  constant  and  ex- 
cessive pain.  His  friends  in  the  seminary,  had  pressed  him  to 
come  hither  •,  and,  they  moreover,  induced  his  Serene  Highness, 
as  the  sick  man  could  not  leave  his  bed  in  the  carriage,  to  come 
out  to  him.  He  encouraged  the  sufferer  to  have  great  confidence 
in  the  power  and  goodness  of  God,  and  then  prayed  over  him, 
and  told  him  to  arise  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  first  time  the 
sick  man  could  not  arise,  his  Serene  Highness  repeated  the 
prayer,  and  the  man  declared  that  all  the  pain  had  left  him. 
The  prince  prayed  a  third  time,  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  immense  crowd  assembled  before  the  Staufenberg  Hotel, 
when  he  called  out  "  Arise,"  the  sick  man  raised  himself  upright 
in  his  bed.  Every  man  was  amazed  to  think  how  languid  and 
emaciated  had  been  the  state  of  this  man,  who  now  stood  be- 
fore them  with  a  countenance  beaming  with  joy,  whereas,  a 
moment  before,  he  had  lain  to  all  appeai'ance  at  the  point  of 
death.  Both  his  feet  were  before  quite  dead,  for  pins  had  been 
run  into  his  flesh  and  he  felt  nothing  of  them. 

"The  child  of  Mr.  Gulemann,  who  was  attended  by  medical 
men,  being  entirely  blind,  was  restored  on  the  spot,  and  to  this 
hour  remains  blessed  with  perfect  sight. 

"  The  daughter  of  Mr.  Mel,  the  king's  cellarer,  who  was  deaf, 
ran  about  the  house,  crying  out  for  joy,  "  I  can  hear  perfectly 
well." 

"  A  man  from  Schwemusback,  who  had  not  been  able  for  eight 
years  to  raise  himself  once  in  his  bed,  was  brought  in  a  carriage 
before  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Prince,  who  was  just  about  to 
begin  a  journey.  The  Prince  was  in  the  greatest  haste,  but 
still  wished  to  relieve  the  afflicted  man,  and  accordingly  opened 
his  window,  and  began  to  pray  from  it,  desiring  the  sick  person 
to  pray  at  the  same  time.  After  giving  him  his  blessing,  he 
called  out  to  the  man  to  arise.  This  he  could  not  do,  and  the 
prayer  was  repeated,  whereupon  the  sick  man  raised  himself  a 
little,  and  declared  that  he  was  quite  free  from  pain.  The 
prayer  was  again  repeated,  and  then  the  man  arose  entirely  by 
himself,  got  out  of  the  vehicle,  went  from  thence  to  the  colle- 
giate church  of  Haug,  and  there  returned  thanks  to  God  for  his 
deliverance.  Who  would  think  of  pretending  that,  in  this 
case,  there  could  have  been  any  application  of  magnetism, 
when,  from  the  Prince  who  spoke  and  prayed  from  his  window 
up  stairs  to  the  sick  man,  there  was  so  great  a  distance  as  to 
render  breathing  upon  him,  and  much  more  touching  him,  quite 
impossible." 

We  must  now  conclude.  These  are  only  a  few  specimens 
of  miracles  ■wTOught  in  our  own  days,  in  the  reign  of  George 
IV,  equal  apparently  to  those  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  wrought  in 
his  name.     Yet  some  will  doubt  of  the  existence  of  Christ,  be- 
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cause  of  the  difficulty  attached  to  the  belief  of  his  works  !  How 
very  contemptible  is  knowledge  !  What  a  paltry  thing  is  phi- 
losophy !  What  is  knowledge  ?  Pray,  what  is  it  ?  Your  facts 
or  mine  ?  Philosophers  will  traverse  the  earth  with  one  set  of 
facts,  striving  to  compel  mankind  to  abandon  another  set,  and 
they  complain  of  their  treatment,  and  of  people's  ignorance. 
What  a  pity  it  is  they  cannot  discover  their  own  !  There  is 
nothing  marvellous  in  all  these  stories  ;  to  us  it  is  pure  natiure, 
simple  nature,  and  would  be  much  more  frequent  if  there  were 
more  brotherly  love  amongst  us,  and  less  brawling  and  wrang- 
ling about  heterodoxy  and  orthodoxy,  which  only  make  devils 
of  men,  by  developing  the  intellectual  at  the  expense  of  the 
moral  nature.  We  are  not  requiring  tlie  reader  to  believe ; 
but  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  say,  that  if  he  refuses  other 
men's  testimony,  they  will  pay  little  respect  to  his. 

But  miracles  are  not  confined  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Valentine  Greatrakes  was  just  such  another  as  Prince  Hohen- 
loe.  But,  strange  to  tell,  the  English  Episcopalian  Bishops 
forbade  him  to  cure  the  sick  in  the  name  of  God  in  their  dio- 
cese !  !  The  Roman  Clergy  would  probably  do  the  same ; 
they  are  all  alike  meanly  jealous  of  each  other.  None  of  them 
have  got  possession  of  the  Universal  faith.  None  of  them  be- 
long to  the  Universal  Church.  "  Miracles  considered  ab- 
stractedly," says  Dr.  Doyle,  "  are  not  always  certain  signs  of 
the  sanctity  of  those  who  work  them,  or  of  the  truth  of  their 
doctrine."  This  it  right  The  worker  of  miracles  "  must 
prove  his  mission  from  the  church  his  submission  to  those  who 
mle  her."  This,  also,  is  right ;  but  where  is  the  church  ?  and 
is  it  not  probable  that  all  miracles  are  noiv  imperfect  and  un- 
certain, because  the  church  is  divided,  and  its  love  destroyed  ? 
There  is  a  secret  about  religion  which  is  yet  unveiled. 
Certain,  however,  we  are  of  this  that  the  church  is  apostate 
throughout,  and  that  the  Sectarian  Spirit  is  Antichrist  in  its 
worst  sense.  Certain,  also,  we  are,  that  \Tilgar  infidelity  is  a 
delusion,  and  its  pretensions  to  knowledge  and  philosophy  a 
farce. 


SECTARIAN    DIFFERENCES. 
(From  [Notes  to  the  "  Reproof  of  Brutus.'''') 

The  differences  among  sectaries  are  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Heyl3m : — 

"  Worse  fared  it  with  the  brethren  of  the  separation,  who 
had  retired  themselves  unto  Amsterdam,  in  the  former  reign, 
than  with  their  first  founders  and  forefathers,  in  the  Church 
of  England ;  for,  having  broken  in  sunder  the  bond  of  peace, 
they  found  no  possibility  of  preserving  the  spirit  of  unity, 
one  separation  growing  continually  on  the  neck  of  another,  till 
they  were  crumbled  into  nothing.  The  brethren  of  the  first 
separation  had  found  fault  with  the  Church  of  England  for 
reading  prayers  and  homilies  as  they  lay  in  the  book,  and 
not  admitting  the  presbytery  to  take  place  amongst  them. 
But  the  brethren  of  the  second  separation  take  as  much  dis- 
taste against  retaining  all  set  forms  of  hymns  and  psalms,  com- 
mitting their  conceptions,  both  in  praying  and  prophecying, 
and  singing  of  psalms,  to  the  help  of  memory ;  and  then  sub- 
join this  maxim,  in  which  all  agreed,  that  is  to  say,  that  there 
is  the  same  reason  of  helps  in  all  parts  of  spiritual  worship. 
Upon  which  ground  they  charge  it  home  on  their  fellow  sepa- 
ratists,— that  as  in  prayer  the  book  is  to  be  laid  aside,  by  the 
confession  of  the  ancient  brethren  of  the  separation,  so  it  must 
also  be  in  prophecying  and  singing  of  psalms  ;  and  therefore 
whether  we  pray,  or  sing,  or  prophecy,  it  is  not  to  be  from  the 
book,  but  out  of  the  heart.  For  prophecying,  next  they  tell  us, 
that  the  spirit  is  quenched  two  manner  of  ways,  by  memory  as 
well  as  reading  ;  and  to  make  known  how  little  use  there  is  of 
memory  in  the  act  of  prophecying  or  preaching,  they  tell  us, 
that  the  citing  of  chapter  and  verse  (as  not  being  used  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  in  their  sermons  and  writings)  is  a  mark 
of  Antichrist.  And  as  for  psalms,  which  make  the  third  part 
of  spiritual  worship,  they  propose  these  queries  :  1st,  Whether 
in  a  psalm  man  must  be  tied  to  metre,  and  ryhme,  and 
tune ;  and  whether  voluntary  be  not  as  necessary  in  tune  and 


words,  as  v/ell  as  matter  ?  And  2nd,  Whether  metre,  rhyme,  and 
tune,  be  not  quencliing  the  spirit  ?  According  to  which  resolution 
of  the  new  separation,  every  man,  when  the  congregation  shall 
be  met  together,  may  first  conceive  his  own  matter  in  the  act  of 
praising,  deliver  it  in  prose  or  metre  as  he  lists  himself,  and  in 
the  same  instant  chant  out,  in  what  tune  soever,  that  which  comes 
first  into  his  head ;  which  would  be  such  a  horrible  confusion 
of  tongues  and  voices,  that  hardly  any  howling  or  gnashing  of 
teeth  can  be  equal  to  it.  Finally,  as  to  forms  of  government, 
they  declared  thus : — that  as  they  who  live  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  Pope  and  cardinals,  worship  the  very  beast  itself ;  and 
they  who  live  under  the  government  of  Archbishops,  do  wor- 
ship the  image  of  the  beast ;  so  they  which  willingly  obey 
the  reformed  Presbytery  of  pastors,  elders,  and  deacons,  wor- 
ship the  shadow  of  that  image.  In  this  posture  stood  the 
brethren  of  the  separation,  anno.  1606,  when  Smith  first  pub- 
lished his  book,  '  Of  the  present  differences  between  the 
Churches  of  the  Separation  ;'  but  afterwards  there  arose  ano- 
ther great  dispute  between  Ainsworth  and  Broughton,  whether 
the  colours  of  Aaron's  linen  ephod  were  of  blue  or  sea-water 
green  •,  which  did  not  only  trouble  all  the  dyers  of  Amsterdam, 
but  draw  their  several  followers  into  sides  and  factions."— 
Heylvn's  History  of  the  Presbyterians. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T.  is  blackballed  this  week.  Our  printer  drives  us  much 
harder  than  formerly.  The  Shepherd  was,  all  but  correspond- 
ents'' notices,  made  up  before  his  letter  arrived. 

A  Friend. —  We  are  happy  to  hear  of  our  doctrine  being 
taught  from  the  pulpit.  The  pulpit  is  the  place  for  it,  and  it 
must  cause  considerable  inquiry  wherever  it  is  thus  presented 
in  public.  But  any  little  deviations  from  it  should  be  candidly 
overlooked,  and  forgiven.  Neither  should  it  ever  be  suspected 
that  it  is  want  of  moral  courage  that  prevents  the  preachers 
from  speaking  freely.  It  is  a  delicate  point  to  judge  of  mo- 
tives. Unitarians  are  more  rational  and  philosophical  in  their 
doctrine,  but  they  want  the  glowing  warmth  and  religious  feel- 
ing of  the  Trinitarians.  Were  Unitarianism  to  maintain  the 
divinity  of  the  whole  Church,  or  mystical  body  of  Christ,  instead 
of  denying  the  divinity  of  .Jesus  Christ,  it  would  be  both  \more 
reasonable,  and  tnore  religious,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  By 
denying  the  divinity  of  the  man  Christ,  it  has  actually  lost  its 
religious  feeling,  and  we  believe  it  never  can  recover  it,  except 
by  the  adoption  of  the  real  "  Catholic''''  doctrine  of  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  its  hypostatic  union  with  God,  as 
his  representative  on  earth.  There  is  no  practical  medium  be- 
tween this  and  out-and-out  infidelity. 

P. — If  a  man  holds  out  a  piece  of  bread  to  a  beggar,  atid  the 
beggar  be  suspicious  that  the  bread  is  poisoned,  can  it  appear 
singular  that  the  beggar  refuses  to  take  it  ?  Certainly  not. 
Thus,  although  positive  material  good  is  demanded  by  the 
people,  there  is  a  necessity  for  convincing  them  that  you  have 
not  poisoned  the  gift  which  you  freely  offer  them.  The  Church 
ivill  take  from  the  Tories  what  it  refuses  from  the  Whigs  ; 
why,  tJien,  wonder  if  Christians  refuse  to  accept  even  a  positive 
good  from  infidels  ?  We  question  if  infidels  would  not  be 
equally  suspicious  of  even  a  liberal  system  of  education  from 
the  clergy.  These  antipathies  we  cannot  help  at  present; 
time,  we  suppose,  will  wear  them  away. 
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EVANGELICALS  AND   MORALISTS. 

Most  disiippointed,  in  that  crowd  of  men, 

Tlie  nicin  of  subtle  controversy  stood ; 

The  bigot  theologian,  in  minute 

Distinctions  sliilled,  and  doctrines  unreduced 

To  practice  ;  in  debate,  how  loud  !  how  long  ! 

How  dexterous  ! — in  Christian  love  how  cold ! 

His  vain  conceits  were  orthodox  alone. 

He  died,  and  when  he  opened  his  ear,  prepared 

To  hear,  l)eyond  the  grave,  the  minstrelsy 

Of  bliss — he  heard,  a'as!  the  wail  of  woe. 

He  proved  all  creeds  false  but  his  ov.-n,  and  found 

At  last  his  ovra  most  false;  most  false,  because 

He  spent  his  time  to  prove  all  others  so. 

O  lovc-destroj'inp,  cursed  bigotry  I 
Cursed  in  Heaven,  but  cursed  more  in  hell  I 

Polhk^s  Course  of  Time,  D.  8. 

Although  religious  sects  are  innumerable,  every  individual 
being  himself  a  sect,  there  is  a  grand  generic  distinction,  which 
hasprevai'ed  in  all  ages,  and  separates  oM^o  the  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant  communions.  It  is  the  distinction  which  chisses 
the  members  of  the  Church  with  the  two  great  categories  of 
Evangelical  and  moderates.  There  is  more  importance  in  this 
distinction  than  our  liberal  moralists  of  modem  times  are 
aware  of. 

The  Evangelical  denies  the  virtue  of  moral  preaching — 
denies  the  possibility  of  making  Christians  of  men,  by  teiiching 
a  formal  morality.  He  hates  a  moral  sermon.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  fiercest  hatred  of  moral  discourses  amon,?;st  the 
people.  The  preaching  up  of  dead  worl<s,  as  they  call  them,  is 
contrary  to  their  received  notions  of  Christian  instruction. 
Many  of  them  cons  der  it  tantamount  to  a  rejection  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  moral  preacher  id  esteemed  atiin  to  an  infidel; 
and  by  many  regarded  with  equal  abhorrence  as  if  he  were  a 
declared  Atheist.  The  celebrated  John  Newton  saj's  he  might 
as  well  preach  to  horses  and  cattle,  as  preach  to  men  and 
■women  in  a  moral  strain. 

This  may  sound  strange  to  many  of  the  modem  liberal 
school,  who  regard  morals  as  the  all  and  in  all.  But  Newton 
knew  what  he  was  saying ;  he  knew  how  to  speak  to  the  heart. 
His  Cardiphonia,  or  »*  Words  to  the  Heart,"  are  the  most  elo- 
quent appeals  to  the  human  feelings  that  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land can  produce ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  preaching 
was  equally  attractive.  George  Whitfield  was  of  the  same 
school.  He  .ilso  was  an  Antinomian,  a  heart  preacher,  a 
despiscr  of  forms.  He  was  also  an  electrifying  preacher.  In- 
spiration accompanied  his  words.  But  no  particular  good  was 
the  lesult. 

It  is  this  inefhciency,  in  practical  good,  of  the  evangelical 
style  of  preachiuor,  wh'ch  forms  the  most  solid  objection  against 
it.  Its  eloquence  and  inspiration  no  one  can  dispute — but  it  is 
essentially  passive.  Hence  the  party  which  belongs  to  it  has 
always  been  remarkable  for  want  of  skill  in  the  management 
of  secular  business.  The  moderate  part^-  are  the  Tories  of  the 
Church  ;  the  n:en  of  action,  of  prudence,  discretion,  and  form. 


They  walk  by  rule  and  precedent,  seldom  stumble  on  one  ano- 
ther, tupport  sovereign  and  dictatorial  power,  are  averse  to  all 
changes,  and  encourage  the  people  to  observe  a  similar  formal- 
ity in  their  moral  conduct ;  always  preferring  precept  to  mere 
impulse,  and  tie  lessons  of  traditionary  experience  to  the 
theories  cf  well  meaning  but  oft  deluded  enthusiasm. 

This  latter  party  is  a  very  unpopular  partj'.  It  is  the  lite- 
rarv  soul  of  the  Church.  The  \ery  best  men,  for  learning  and 
talent,  with  very  few  exceptions,  belong  to  it.  It  is  the  cham- 
pion of  the  faith.  It  fights  all  those  battles  which  require 
learning,  and  vigour  of  mind  ;  and  is  the  principal  defence  of 
the  Church  from  the  weapons  of  infidelity.  The  Evangelical 
party  is  less  qualified  for  methodical  conflict  with  the  enemy. 
It  has  less  of  the  refinement  of  art,  less  of  the  learning  of  the 
schools,  but  more  of  the  common  feelings  of  the  people.  It 
tends  to  fanaticism.  The  fanatics  all  lean  to  this  s  de.  Fana- 
ticism is  merely'  a  carrying  out  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  evangelical  system,  viz  ,  a  preference  of  the  heart  to  the 
intellect. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  Evangelical  school  we 
ourselves  hold,  i.  e.,  we  prefer  the  afiVfCtions  to  the  intellect,  and 
we  consider  the  moralizing  system  of  preaching  as  perfectly 
incompetent  to  reform  society,  or  regenerate  mankind.  Nay, 
we  consider  it  as  positive'}'  injurious,  in  many  respects  ;  more 
especially  as  it  preserves  the  false  and  unchristian  belief  that 
the  present  arrangements  and  inequalities  of  society  are  neces- 
sary, to  afford  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  social  virtues,  and 
that  the  poor  are  made  poor,  in  order  that  the  rich  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  being  generous.  But  we  consider  the  Evan- 
gelicals as  utterly  incompetent  to  moralize  or  Christianize  man- 
kind, merely  because  it  is  not  a  part  of  their  creed  or  their 
system  to  make  use  of  outward  forms  to  create  good  morals — 
they  address  the  inner  man  only;  and  while  they  are  polishing 
and  ornamenting  the  soul,  their  enemies  are  creating  such  out- 
ward arrangements,  and  such  poverty  of  circumstance,  as  speedi- 
ly render  all  their  polishing  vain,  and  hurry  the  poor  simpleton, 
who  yields  to  their  allurements,  either  into  apostacy  or  tempo- 
ral privations.  Moreover,  whilst  they  are  preparing  one  gene- 
ration, and  urging  it  to  defy  the  temptations  that  surround  it, 
another  generation  is  growing  up  amid  the  same,  or  even  worse 
temptations,  so  that  there  is  no  end  of  their  labour  ;  the  same 
everlasting  appealing  to  the  feelings  must  be  eternally  kept  up, 
for  no  attempt  is  made  to  remove  the  temptations,  and  an  evan- 
gelized or  regenerated  father  does  not  necessarily  breed  a  son 
like  himself.  One  would  suj)pose,  that  the  speediest  mode  of 
curing  the  evil  w(nild  be  to  remove  the  temptations  ;  but  this 
forms  no  part  of  the  evangelical  plan,  unless  you  consider  Vice 
Societies  and  Magdalen  Asylums  as  attempts  of  this  kind,  which 
we  do  not;  for  although  they  save  individuals,  they  do  not 
diminish  the  sum  total  of  crime.* 

■■'  "  The  frequency  of  venereal  complaints  is  much  greater 
than  the  public  imagines.  It  is  a  fact  vthich  cannot  be  disputed, 
that  in  large  cities,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  one  in  ten  male  indi- 
viduals, from  the  age  of  twenty  to  thiity  years,  who  has  not 
been  affected  once  or  twice.  I  have  been  often  shocked  at  see- 
ing even  boys  and  girls  at  the  age  of  pubertj-,  presenting  them- 
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We  say  we  prefer  the  evangelical  basis — of  appealing  to  the 
affections  in  preference  to  the  intellect ;  but  it  is  not  by  preach- 
ing that  we  would  appeal.  This  word-mongering  is  a  mere  de- 
lusion. It  is  a  paltering  with  the  feelings  of  mankind.  Affec- 
tion cannot  be  permanently  roused  by  words.  It  merely  vibrates 
for  a  season,  during  the  hearing  of  a  discourse,  but  it  dies  in 
active  life.  Now  it  is  in  actite  life  where  we  desire  to  have  it; 
and  as  the  preacher  cannot  follow  his  pupils  into  the  bus}- 
scenes  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  preserve  the  same  poetic 
generosity,  and  heaveiiUness  of  mind,  which  he  can  contrive  to 
produce,  for  an  hour  or  two,  on  a  Sunday,  we  must  have  a  sub- 
atitute  for  this  preacher ;  a  substitute,  too,  who  is  stronger  than 
the  evil  wHhout ;  otherwise,  the  evil  will  reign  over  the  man, 
and  he  will  transgress  the  law  of  love.  This  the  Evangelicals 
strive  to  obtain,  with  their  regenerated  nature.  This  regenera- 
tion of  theirs,  however,  has  had  a  long  trial,  and  it  has  proved 
a  failure.  One  generation  after  another  keeps  iip  the  delusion, 
but  the  history  of  man,  the  history  of  the  Church,  has  branded 
it  for  ever  as  a  chimera.  The  evil  without  has  always  been  too 
great  for  the  new  man  within.  Our  plan,  therefore,  is  to  re- 
move the  evil  vrithout,  and  thus  pacify  the  evil  within.  There 
is  no  other  mode,  we  believe,  of  regenerating  man,  and  this  is 
done,  not  by  preaching,  like  Evangelicals,  by  rousing  the  feel- 
ings to  the  love  of  God,  through  Christ ;  not  by  preaching,  like 
moralists,  by  exciting  mankind  to  love  one  another  in  circum- 
stances which  create  mutual  antipathies ;  but  it  is  done  by  re- 
moving the  causes  of  antipathies,  and  making  men  love  one 
another,  without  preaching,  and  without  an  effort.  "  After 
those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward 
parts,' and  write  it  in  their  hearts,  and  \n\\  be  their  God,  and  they 
shall  be  my  people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man 
his  brother,  saying,  know  the  Lord,"  &c.  Preaching  is  use- 
less, and  ^vriting  is  useless,  as  moralizing  influences.  We  do 
not  write  to  moralize  ;  w^e  know  it  is  vain.  We  write  to  con- 
vince the  intellect  of  the  necessity  of  reforming  outward  cir- 
cumstances, to  produce  new  moral  feelings. 

We  have  said  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Evan- 
gelical school  is  a  preference  of  the  affections  to  the  intel'ect. 
This,  however,  is  only  true  in  a  very  vague  sense,  for  there  is 
a  curious  inconsistency  to  be  observed  in  this  evangelism.  The 
Evangelicals  are  the  most  doctrinal  of  all  preachers.  'Tis  they, 
and  they  almost  only,  who  confound  the  understandings,  and 
puzzle  the  imaginations  of  their  hearers  with  controversial  dis- 
courses on  Justification,  Election,  Reprobation,  Predestination, 
and  all  the  other  mysteries  of  the  Church.  All  these  subjects, 
however,  concentre  in  the  Absolutism  of  God,  and  the  all-suffi- 
ciency of  Christ,  which  are  the  only  positive  ideas  which  the 
Evangelical  Preacher  presents  to  his  hearei-s ;  and  love  directed 
to  Christ  is  the  great  and  sole  aim  of  his  ministration.  He  in- 
fers, that  if  men  truly  love  Christ,  they  will  love  one  another. 
This  is  merely  a  truism,  if  he  understood  it  right ;  for  Christ 
is  the  Church  univ  ersal ;  and  if  love  to  the  Church  universal  is 
once  begotten,  there  is  no  fear  of  individual  love.  But  where 
is  the  Church  Universal?  Is  it  formed?  The  Evangelical 
preacher  caimot  show  his  Christ,  and  therefore  his  preaching  is 
vain. 

The  Moralist  actually  aims  at  the  same  end  by  a  different 
channel ;  he  teacher  moral  duties,  and  thinks  to  overcome  evil 
by  convincing  the  intellect  more  than  by  animating  the  feelings. 
He,  therefore,  writes  beautiful  discourses — learned  discourees — 
philosophical  discourses.  He  preaches  before  judges  and  law- 
yers, and  savaiis  ;  and  instead  of  addressing  the  people,  he  ad- 
dresses the  rulers  of  the  people,  and  demonstrates  the  beauty 
and  the  propriety  of  keeping  first  those  laws  which  legislators 
have  enacted  to  protect  the  members  of  society  ■,  and,  secondly, 
those  laws  of  honour  and  moral  feeling  which  religion,  and  the 
universal  sense  of  mankind,  have  inculcated  in  all  ages.  The 
first  of  these  laws  the   rich  are   not  tempted  to  break  ;   the 


selves  with  sj'philis  or  gonorrhoea  at  the  hospitals  at  which  I  at- 
tend. Here  we  daily  observe  every  form  of  veneieal  infection, 
and  the  most  frightful  inroads  upon  health." — Dr.  Ryari's 
Philosophy  of  Marriage,  UVdl . 

So  much  for  Christian  morals  I !  and  vice  societies!  and  evan- 
gelical preaching!  and  moralL'.ing! 


preacher,  therefore,  has  thus  far  an  easy  task ;  he  speaks  to 
convert  perfect  men.  The  laws  of  honour  are  also  equally  in- 
fluential Anth  the  rich  The  very  rakes  of  the  nobility  and 
aristocracy  keep  them  instinctively,  excepting,  perhaps,  some 
sexual  and  place-seeking  laws,  about  ^vhich  the  preacher  knows 
it  would  be  vain  to  harangue  them ;  and,  therefore,  he  very 
cautiously  slurs  them  all  over  in  his  general  denunciation  of  "  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  life  ;'  phrases  of  large  im- 
port, and  susceptible  of  man^^  Jesuitical  interpretations.  As  for 
the  love  of  money,  the  root  of  all  evil,  the  clergyman's  own 
heart,  and  his  wife  and  family,  arc  pretty  good  securities  against 
any  extravagant  denunciation  of  this  sin ;  so  that,  after  all,  the 
moralist  preaches  merely  to  the  soothing  of  the  conscience  of 
the  respectable  members  of  society,  and  those  who  really  re- 
quire his  preaching  never  hear  him,  and  he  does  not  look  after 
them.  People  in  comfortable  circumstances  do  not  require  a 
preacher,  and  the  poor  do  not  get  one. 

Nay,  what  is  more,  they  have  no  need  of  one.  According  to 
Dr.  Colquhoun,  a  late  London  magistrate,  there  are  20,000  in- 
dividuals in  London  who  do  not  know  in  the  morning  how  they 
are  to  obtain  their  first  meal.  What  is  the  use  of  preaching  to 
these  ?  Their  first  demand  is  a  breakfast.  The  nearest  evil  is 
always  the  most  appalling ;  and  though  the  preachers  do  their 
utmost  to  prove  that  God  is  even  nearer  than  a  hungry  belly, 
and  that  we  may  be  in  hell  before  we  require  another  meal, 
still  there  are  very  few  men  so  formed  as  to  regard  this  in  any 
other  light  than  a  hjrpothesis,  whilst  the  hunger  and  its  demands 
are  undisputed  facts.  It  takes  a  most  vexatious  waste  of  words, 
and  energy  of  manner,  to  connnce  even  some  poor  witless,  ner- 
vous, unemployed  fool,  of  the  awful  condition  of  an  unregenerate 
soul.  What  a  vocabulary  of  words  it  would  require  to  convert 
these  twenty  thousand  breakfastless  outcasts,  who  are  forbidden 
to  beg,  who  cannot  be  apprenticed  to  a  trade  without  a  premium, 
and  who  are  thus  obliged  to  declare  war  against  society,  and 
like  Wellingtons  and  Washingtons,  in  miniature,  deceive  and 
plunder  the  enemy  by  any  means.  Non  nefus  hostem  declpere. 
There  is  no  harm  in  deceiving  an  enemy.  Even  Wellington 
himself  approves  of  this  saying,  and  only  a  few  days  ago  ac- 
knowledged that  no  man  owed  allegiance  to  a  government  that 
did  not  afford  him  protection.  Now,  all  the  protection  a  Lon- 
don thief  gets  is  this,  that  the  sheriff  will  hang  any  man  who 
murdei-s  him.  He  may  go  into  a  workhouse  if  he-pleases,  and 
there  vegetate  for  life  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  can  be 
called  protection  or  not.  Add  to  these  twenty  thousand  break- 
fastless wretches  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  other 
plunderers,  the  three  thousand  receivers  of  stolen  property,  who 
live  by  purchasing  the  prey  of  theunfortunate  ^^ctims  of  an  unruly 
and  unmethodicalsystemofsociety— if  system  it  can  be  called — 
and  you  will  find  that  not  only  do  the  profligate  not  reap  any 
advantage  from  preaching  of  an}'  kind,  but  that  it  cannot  by 
any  possibility  affect  them,  as  they  are  supported  by  opposition 
to  morals,  and  doomed,  like  the  fallen  angels,  to  the  state  in 
which  they  live.  A  rare  example  of  peculiar  gifts  occasionally 
comes  out  of  this  hell  of  society,  but  his  case  is  a  wonder,  and 
becomes  a  species  of  romance  for  the  press. 

We  are,  therefore,  not  at  all  astonished  at  the  antipathy  of 
the  people  to  what  is  called  moral  preaching,  which  is  very  \m- 
popular.  It  is  rather  a  proof  of  the  good  sense  of  the  people ; 
and,  although  the  Evangelical  preaching  is  exceedingly  defec- 
tive, wildly  fanatical  and  ineflScient,  there  is  a  great  practical 
truth  at  the  base  of  it,  which,  we  hope,  ere  long,  will  become 
more  apparent  to  the  public  mind.  We  have  more  hope  of 
this  party  than  of  the  other  •,  there  is  more  sincerity  in  it. 
There  is  less  of  that  worldly  prudence,  and  caution,  and  man- 
nerism, and  form,  which  characterize  the  other  party;  but  there 
is  more  real,  vivid,  earnest,  devotion,  and  resolution,  to  sacrifice 
to  internal  conviction.  It  is,  however,  the  widest  and  the  clear- 
est field  for  imposture.  The  simple-minded,  the  honest-hearted, 
are  the  legitimate  prey  of  the  wolves  and  the  foxes.  You  may 
lay  it  down  as  a  rule — an  infallible  rule — that  wherever  there 
is  the  largest  collection  of  simple-hearted  honest  people,  there 
also  is  the  greatest  assemblage  of  rogues. 

This  antipathy  to  moral  preaching  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  very 
fortunate  circumstance.  It  is  so  strong,  that  we  think  it  quite 
as  probable  that  the  people  will  fall  back  into  Roman  Catholic- 
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ism  as  into  a  taste  for  moral  sermons.  It  is  not  in  luim;fti  na- 
ture to  relish  svich  admonitions  ;  there  is  something  within  one 
which  refutes  every  syllable  as  it  is  uttered,  wliich  presents  ob- 
stacles of  such  variety  and  magnitude,  and  questions  possibi- 
lities with  such  impatience  and  warmth  of  temper,  that  elo- 
quence is  lost,  and  imagina'ion  strives  in  vain  to  give  interest 
to  the  subject.  We  seek  and  wtint  something  stronger  than  a 
sermon.  We  feel  that  there  is  something  hindering  the  deve- 
lopment of  virtue  Mhich  preaching  cannot  remove  ;  that  some- 
thing has  not  3'et  been  taught  the  people,  but,  for  want  of  it, 
they  adhere  to  that  which  presents  an  imperfect  semblance,  viz., 
the  Evangelical  doctrine,  which  works  with  the  universal  feel- 
ings, b^'  concentratina;  the  affections  of  the  heart  upon  a  unity 
and  spreading  out  from  that  unity  to  the  members  thereof. 
That  imity  ought  to  be  the  united  church,  in  which  all  love 
should  be  concentred,  and  from  which  it  should  drop  down 
upon  individua's  as  attraction  draws  it.  The  Evangelicals  have 
made  it  the  Man  Christ  who  is  not  to  be  found,  or  who  merely 
exists,  in  idea,  in  their  own  minds.  They  are  not  far  from 
the  truth  ;  but  even  that  little  distance  renders  all  their  preach- 
ing vain.  Preaching  is  not  the  thing  that  is  wanted,  or  it  must 
be  a  preaching  which  endeavours  to  get  rid  of  the  necessity  of 
preaching — a  preaching  which  stimulates  the  public  mind  to 
organize  the  church  upon  a  principle  of  affection,  so  that  all  the 
dry  bones  of  society  shall  be  fitly  joined  together  in  mutual  de- 
pendence and  fidelity  ;  and  there  shall  be  no  outcasts  but  those 
who  voluntarily  retire  from  competence,  sobriety,  and  peace 
—a  retirement  almost  impossible. 

Notwithstanding  what  we  have  said  above,  we  can  hold  no 
communion  with  either  part}'.  The  Evangelicals  would  regard 
us  as  impious  heretics  ;  we  regard  them  as  wild  rhapsodists,  who 
create  confusion  in  society,  and  are  only  of  use  in  keeping  down 
the  moralists,  and  preventing  them  from  securing  the  pillars  of 
political  tyranny,  and  ecclesiastical  apostacy. 

We  are  not  preachers  by  wotd  only,  we  wish  to  preach  by 
deed  ;  and  should  Providence  prevent  us  from  fulfilling  our 
wish,  we  shall  still  have  been  an  instrument  in  his  hands  of 
falsing  our  voice  against  the  delusion  of  preaching  and  suggest- 
ing an  idea  of  truth  to  some  minds,  who  may  reproduce  it  in 
others,  until  it  becomes  strong  enough  to  call  to  the  people  in 
a,  tone  too  loud  and  too  convincing  to  l:e  long  despised. 


THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST'S  DIALOGUES. 
No.  XVIII. 

ON  TIME  AND  SPACE. 

{Continued  from  ■^.  176.) 

Transcendbntalist — Idealist. 

Trans. — Now  let  us  take  up  the  point  where  we  last  broke 
off.     Let  an  activity  A  be  impeded  at  a  point  B. 

Ideal.  —I  am  now  convinced,  that  an  activity  must  be  im- 
peded, otherwise  it  is  nothing  {mde  last  Dialogue),  therefore 
say  out  boldly,  — an  activity  A  is  impeded  at  the  point  B  ;  of 
course  leaving  it  open,  whether  A  impedes  itself,  or  is  impeded 
by  a  foreign  power. 

Trans. — We  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  activity  was 
both  finite  and  infinite. 

Ideal. — W  e  did,  though  I  at  first  objected  to  the  contra- 
diction. 

Trans. — Now  we  must  try  to  reconcile  this  contradiction. 
It  is  evident,  the  activity  cannot  be  absolutely  infinite,  or  it 
would  not  be  impeded  ;  nor  absolutely  finite,  or  it  would  not  be 
checked  by  the  impediment,  but  by  itself.  We  must  try  to 
find  a  middle  course.  Now,  why  did  we  say  the  activity  was 
infinite  ? 

Ideal. — Because  it  passed  the  impediment,  and  we  assumed 
there  was  no  other.* 

Trans. — And  why  did  we  say  it  passed  the  impediment? 

Ideal. — Because  an  activity  which  would  stop  exactly  at  the 
point  would  not  be  impeded  by  any  thing  at  that  point ;  in 
fact,  the  point  would  for  it  be  nothing. 

*  This  dialogue  will  be  utterly  unintelligible  to  those  who 
have  not  read  the  last. — T. 


Trans. — And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  does  not  pass  the 
point,  or  it  would  not  be  stopped  there.  We  have  to  reconcile 
the  contradictions,  "  passing,"  and  "  non  passing." 

Ideal. — True. 

Trans. — Probably  we  have  been  too  rash  in  thinking  that 
there  is  no  medium  between  "  passing"  and  "  non-passmg ;" 
and  it  is  possible  there  may  be  one,  in  the  same  manner  as 
motion  was  the  medium  between  potentiality  and  actuality. 

Ideal. — We  will  examine  this.  In  the  symbol  of  the  brick 
and  the  marble  we  made  motion  the  symbol  of  this  activity  : 
let  us  return  to  the  consideration  of  that  symbol. 


B 


X 


The  marble  A  is  shot  off  from  X,  in  the  direction  C,  but  is 
stopped  by  the  brick  B.  The  diagram  represents  the  marble 
in  the  very  act  of  receiving  the  repulse,  and  before  any  re- 
bounding could  take  place.  It  gives  the  intrusive  brick  a 
smart  rap. 

Trans. — True,  and  in  this  rap  the  whole  my>tery  lies.  In 
this  rap  is  involved  the  contradiction  of  passing  and  non-pass- 
ing. Did  the  marble  absolutely  not  pass,  but  stop  at  the  point 
Y,  there  would  be  no  rap.  Did  it  absolutely  pass,  there  would 
be  no  rap,  for  there  would  be  no  impediment  to  cause  it. 

Ideal. — I  see  that.  If  there  were  nothing  at  B,  the  ball  A 
would  be  merely  in  motion,  or  in  a  middle  state  between  a 
power  of  being  at  C,  and  an  actually  being  there.  Now  the 
brick  creates  a  curious  position.  The  motion  towards  C  not 
only  seems  to  involve  a  power  of  being  thcie,  but  that  power  is 
manifested  in  act,  i.  e.,  the  ball  has  more  than  a  mere  power. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  tliere,  as  there  is  an  insupe- 
rable impediment,  therefore  it  has  less  than  a  power  of  being 
there.  How  odd  is  this:  the  ball  seems  to  have  no  power,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  power  which  is  manifested  in  act. 

Trans. — We  will  take  a  better  symbol ;  the  one  we  are  now- 
considering  supposes  that  in  a  moment,  whatever  power  the 
ball  possesses  will  be  destroyed  in  a  few  seconds.  Instead  of  a 
marble  running  horizontally  against  a  brick,  let  us  put  the  brick 
on  the  ground,  and  drop  a  heavy  ball  from  a  height.  The  mo- 
ment of  percussion  may  be  represented  thus: — 


O 


Here  the  power  of  the  ball  to  arive  at  C  is  never  utterly 
conquered,  but  is  manifested  by  weight,  or  a  downward  pres- 
sure. 

Ideal. — I  see  the  improvement  made  ;  the  curious  position 
of  A  remains  longer,  whereas,  in  the  other  we  had  a  mere  shock, 
and  all  was  over.  A  is  perpetually  striving  against  B.  Aye, 
that's  the  word,  striving  !  Striving  is  an  exhibition  of  all  sorts 
of  contradictions.  Power  brought  into  act  and  impotence.  Ac- 
tivity and  passivity  all  are  ."t  once  brought  to  view  by  this  one 
position  a  striving.  The  ball  emerges  towards  C,  thoueh  it  has 
no  power  of  being  there,  not  only  towards  Y  but  towards  C, 
I  say.  The  power  is  never  conquered,  and  never  conquers, 
it  remains  in  act,  and  still  manifests  itself  by  weight. 

Trans. — And  we  have  shown  that  activity  without  an  obstacle 
is  nothing  :    hence  we  come  to  the  following  results : — 

1.  Power  is  manifested  by  activity.     Activity  is  only  mani 
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fested  by  .in  obstacle.  Therefore,  power,  to  be  manifested,  must 
be  impeded  in  its  operation. 

II.  Power  must  emerge  beyond  the  impediment,  or  it  will 
not  only  cease  to  be  manifested,  but  cease  to  be  altogether. 

III.  Power  must  not  overcome  impediment,  or  it  will  agaili 
cease  to  be  manifested,  v.  Result  I. 

IV.  Striving  is  the  only  manifestation  either  of  power  or  im- 
pediment, of  activity  or  passivity.  If  striving  were  taken  away, 
nothing  would  remain. 

V.  Hence,  absolute  power  and  absolute  activity,  are,  as  far 

jis  we  have  teen  hitherto,  mere  abstractions,  as  is  linewise 
irresistible  impediment.  They  are  merely  the  component  parts 
of  a  striving  named  separately,  though  in  that  separate  form,  it 
seems  absolutely  impossible  that  they  should  be  manifest. 
«•  Strife,"  said  Heraclitus,"  is  the  parent  of  all  tliints."  I  continue 
the  title  "  Time  and  Siiace.'  They  will  be  seen  in  our  next. 

HUMAN   REGENERATION. 


It  seems  that  after  these  thousands  of  years  talking  and  writing, 
as  well  as  some  substantial  endeavour,  the  old  subject  has  yet  to 
be  talked  of  and  written  about ;  the  old  business  is  still  the  r.ew 
business.  Human  redemption,  the  first  proposition,  remains  to 
be  the  final  consummation. 

All  the  space  and  time  between  the  proposition  and  the  con- 
summation, are  occupied  by  trials  and  failures,  position  and 
opposition,  movement  and  counter-movement,  advance  of 
evil,  amendment  by  good,  progress  to  better,  relapr^e  into  bad. 
The  5/iejB^errf, too, perceives  that  dissertations  on  education, 
and  even  the  very  act  thereof,  are  nought  or  naughty.  He 
knows  that  such  works  are  like  filling  the  atmosphere  with 
clouds  of  sand.  His  eyes  are  clear  from  every  dust,  no  ob- 
scurities float  about  his  mind.  The  tests  he  has  for  man's 
moral  being  are  past  all  doubt — at  least  to  himself.  He  would, 
at  all  events,  be  sadly  deficient  in  sincerity  if  he  did  not  think 
so  ;  and  candour  demands  that  he  should  say  what  he  thinks. 
He,  however,  confesses  to  have  no  objection  to  be  the  showman 
of  an  arena,  where  the  public  may  come  and  Vave  their  optics 
■well  sanded.* 

But,  while  it  must  be  denied  that  true  moral  and  intellectual 
education  would  increase  conscientious  crime,  it  may  be  agreed 
that  something  is  wanting  besides  all  that  has  been  done  ;  nay, 
even  besides  what  has  yet  been  proposed  or  im.ngiiied  by  the 
public  mind. 

What,  then,  is  it  that  man  requires  besides  education,  and 
morality,  and  religion  ?  It  seems,  he  not  only  requires  some- 
thing beyond  what  these  have  given  him,  for  that  fact  is  now 
pretty  well  perceived  by  all  thinking  men,  but  it  farther  ap- 
pears that  some  thinkers,  among  whom  is  to  be  ranked  the 
Shepherd,  begin  to  perceive  that  all  the  good  which  these  means 
promise,  when  most  thoroughly  and  beautifully  accomplished, 
even  up  to  the  highest  beau  ideal  of  perfection,  will  leavfi  man 
as  far  as  ever  from  tlie  one  desirable  result. 

Very  good.  As  children  cry  for  toys  one  minute,  which  in 
the  next  minute  they  break  up  and  scatter  about  on  the  ground, 
so  mankind  must  call  for  political,  for  social,  for  moral,  for  re- 
Kgious  reforms.  Each,  in  due  succession,  he  will  obtain.  Each 
in  turn  he  will  try,  and  by  trial  find  out  to  be  an  empty  bubble, 
the  mere  toy  of  a  childish  momentary  desire — still  hoping  for 
relief  in  the'next  experiment,  he  goes  on  discovering  the  nothing- 
ness of  every  toy  he  tries. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  an  indulgence  in  toys  that  the  boy- 
grows  out  of  them  It  is  he  himself  becomes  altered  in  his 
being,  that  he  no  longer  atre^  ts  them  ;  and  not  because  he  is 
totally  sickened  of  the  childish  nature  by  childish  indulgence. 
Some'  new  nature  has  been  added  to  his  foi-mer  nature,  larger 
and  deeper  than  the  first,  which  swallows  up  all  its  notions  as 
knowledge  absorbs  belief. 

We  need  not  wait,  therefore,  for  parliamentaiy  refonn  to  be 
succeeded  by  universal  suffiage,  and  that  bj'  a  total  annihilation 
of  a  law-established  chiuch,  and  that  by  a  reform  of  voluntary 
religion,  and  that  by  the  general  diffusion  of  scientific  know- 
ledge, and  that  by  an  expulsion  of  chicane  from    commercial 

*  See  Shepherd,  No.  "21,  present  volume. 


dealing,  and  that  by  the  foftndation  of  co-operative  societies, 
and  those  by  the  establishment  of  an  universal  church  ;  taking 
in  all  parties  in  its  vride-embracing  spirit,  and  allowing  to  each 
party  its  peculiar  formulas. 

No  !  as  it  is  by  a  real  addition  to  his  being,  that  the  chi'd  is 
brought  into  a  state  to  forget  his  toys,  it  must  be  by  an  actual 
addition  to  his  being  that  the  man  will  forget  his  puerilities. 
All  the  attempts  to  sicken  us,  as  the  vuljjar  word  is,  do  not^ 
cannot  succeed.  We,  thereby,  become  only  pampered,  over- 
grown babies.  I  therefore  join  you,  in  saying  that  no  systems 
of  education,  of  morality,  or  of  religion  will  ever  amount,  un- 
der their  most  sublime  aspect,  to  a  supply  of  the  grand  human 
want. 

In  fact,  those  things  are  only  means.  And  let  me  ask,  how 
can  means  reach  the  end  ?  They  can  only  impinge,  not  enter 
into.  We  want  something  that  is  more  than  means,  even  if  our 
objective  end  be  all  along  the  true  one.  You  seem  to  say  we 
are  somewhat  comparable  to  the  gardeners  who  plant  apple-trees 
and  hope  for  oranaes ;  and  if  you  do  not  say  so,  I  do. 

The  monarch  of  experimental  philosophy.  Lord  Bacon,  says 
■we  must  not  expect  nev,- results,  except  by  means  not  hitherto 
tried.  The  interior  experimentalist  must  carry  this  idea  a  step 
farther.  A  new  species  of  existence  can  only  be  expected 
from  a  new  order  of  being  ;  if  it  be  of  a  higher  nature,  will  ne- 
cessaril  j^  come  a  re-form,  a  re-generation,  a  re-demption  of  the 
old  nature. 

Now,  the  views  which  the  politician,  the  moralist,  and  the 
religionist,  severally  take  of  the  subject  ascend  no  higher  than 
this  idea  expressed  by  the  syllable  "re,"  meaning  sonie- 
thingdone  over  again  with  the  old  materials.  But,  as  in  familiar 
discourse,  we  should  say  the  house  was  re-biiilt,  ■whether  when 
the  old  one  was  pulled  do^\Ti,  and  the  same  materials  were 
used  to  erect  the  new  one,  or  if  entirely  new  materials  were 
used  ;  soon  the  higher  subject  we  have  not  been  in  a  state  of 
mind  to  have  brought  into  use  too  suitable  words  to  express 
this  important  difference. 

I  am  ready  to  grant  the  necessity  of  this  r^-newal  -,  but,  like 
the  renewed  "form  of  the  house,  which  could  be  obtained  with 
new  materials  as  well  as  with  old,  whUe  in  the  former  case 
something  more  is  done  besides  obtaining  a  new  form  So, 
when  man  admits  that  Nature,  that  order  of  being,  to  be  super- 
added to  his  present  nature  and  being,  which  is  essential  to  the 
attainment  of  the  end,  he,  at  the  same  time,  undergoes  a  re- 
generation in  his  religious  nature;  he  experiences  a  re- 
demption of  his  moral  nature,  and  he  manifests  a  reformation 
in  his  socal  and  political  sphere.  Those  three  are  necessarily 
the  offspring  of  the  primary  and  essential  vitality  ;  but  the  three 
may  be  in  a  manner  exteriorily  attained  by  the  sublimest  ideas 
of  educarion,  moralitj-,  and  religion,  without  ever,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  approximating  to  the  one. 

Nay,  it  is  generally  the  fact,  and  must  be  so  from  the  known 
laws  of  human  nature,  that  the  greater  and  greater  refinement 
by  educarion,  morality  and  religion,  on   the  outside,  wall  more 


and  more  keep  the  individual  from  acknowledging  and  relying 
on  the  vitality  or  source  of  originality,  which  must  lay  hold  of, 
and  be  added  conscientiously  to  his  being. 

The  reader  will  then  want  to  know  to  what  science,  to  what 
cla>s  of  teachers,  he  is  to  look  for  assistance.  Neither  scientific 
nor  political,  nor  moral,  nor  relig'ous  instruction,  is  allowed  to 
offer  any  hopes  for  mankind.  To  what,  or  to  whom,  then,  is 
man  to  apply  ':•  Cast  off  the  schoolmaster,  the  writer,  the  lee 
turer,  the  priest,  and  all  are  gone  !  ! 

Not  so  fast,  Mr.  Reasoncr,  there  is  another  teacher  approach- 
able, perhaps,  by  two  modes — direct  and  indirect  ;  and,  there- 
fore, as  good  as  tv.o  yet  untried  opportui-ities. 

But  how  I  sha'l  best  advertise  you  of  this  fact,  or  rather  of 
these  facts,  requires  some  further  consideration.  If  neither 
forcibly  written  doctrine,  nor  eloquently  delivered  lectures,  nor 
highly  intellectual  schooling,  nor  actual  moral  example,  can 
master  the  clifficuUies  which  they  set  forth  to  conquer  even  on 
ground  universally  understood  and  admitted,  what  can  I  hope 
to  do  for  a  new  mode  on  a  new  ground,  neither  allowed  nor  ap- 
preciated, while  I  have  at  command  only  the  lowest  and  cold- 
est of  all  human  mental  means — letters  ? 

A  Mystic. 
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[We  recognise  our  friend  under  the  name  of"  Mvstk;,''  and 
are  glad  we  have  roused  him  to  write  as  he  has  done.  We  our- 
selves feel  always  the  bette/  for  a  dig  of  the  spur,  and  a  mystic 
is  not  unlike  us  in  this  respect.  Nou\  wc  think,  we  can  bring 
him  to  the  point.  This  letter  is  more  intelligible.  Every  reader 
will  perceive  that  '•  A  Mystic  "  wnnts,  Jirst,  to  renew  the  nature 
of  man,  and,  second,  to  renew  the  forms  of  society.  We  pre- 
fer the  opposite  principle,  yiV*/,  to  renew  the  forms  of  society, 
and,  second,  to  renew  the  nature  of  its  members.  But  how, 
Bays  "  A  Mystic  "  can  <in  immoral  nature  moralize  society  ? 
The  moral  nature  is  not  the  mechnnical  nature.  Men  do  not 
make  chairs  and  tables  by  their  moral  natures,  but  by  their  in- 
tellects. It  is  the  intellect  that  reforms  society  outwardly,  <ind 
this  outward  machinery  reacts  upon  the  moral  nature,  and  pro- 
duces what  we  want.  He  very  nicely  caricatures  our  process  of 
reform.  How  very  easily  we  could  caricature  his  !  But  we 
refrain  at  pre.^ent.  This  week's  leading  article  was  written  the 
evening  before  we  read  his  letter  ;  it  touches  upon  the  subject. 
We  Ijeg  to  assure  him  of  the  highest  respect,  and  to  say  that 
the  allusions  to  which  he  refers,  were  made  with  the  inten- 
tion of  stimulating  to  a  more  spirited  discussion  of  the  impor- 
tant point ;  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  print  even  the  most  bitter 
satire  upon  ourselves,  and  renounce  our  opinion  when  con- 
vinced.] 


TWO  LETTERS  FROM  A  MILLENNARIAN. 

The  two  following  letters  were  sent  by  an  unknown  reader,  who 
has  corresponded  with  us  for  several  months,  but  whose  letters 
have  ne\er  heretofore  been  inserted  in  the  Shepherd.  He  is 
evidently  a  Millennarian,  and  regards  the  Scriptures  as  tlie 
standard  authority.  His  letters  were  not  written  for  publica- 
tion. We  requested  permission  to  insert  them,  as  his  corres- 
pondence with  us  has  been  gentle  and  honourable,  though  de- 
cidedly, and  we  doubt  not,  conscientiously,  opposed  to  us.  The 
principal  point  of  controversy,  at  present,  between  us,  is 
authority.  Our  correspondent  regards  the  Scriptures  as  autho- 
rity :  we  reply,  the  Scriptures  require  an  interpreter;  the  inter- 
preter, therefore,  is  greater  than  the  thing  interpreted,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  the  final  court  of  appeal.  When  the  law  is  plain  and 
intelligible,  it  is  above  the  judge;  but  when  it  is  doubtful,  the 
judge  is  above  the  law.  We  complained,  therefore,  of  a  con- 
fusion of  authority  in  his  doctrine,  inasmuch  as  he  made  an 
exceedingly  ambiguous  book,  full  of  metaphor,  and  fruitful  of 
controversy,  the  final  court  of  appeal.  Wc  take  the  ultra- 
Catholic  view  of  the  subject,  and  regard  the  Church  universal, 
that  is,  the  people,  as  the  infallible  judge.  This  controversy 
arose  out  of  a  prospectus  of  a  religious  association,  sent  us  by 
our  correspondent.  This,  we  think,  is  sufficient  to  enable  the 
reader  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  che  two  letters.  But 
should  he  wish  to  comprehend  them  better,  he  may  refer  to  our 
answ;'r8  lo  J.G.,  or  to  W.  B.,  in  our  notices  to  correspondents: 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    TIIH    SHEPHERD. 


Mr.  Editor, 

It  gratifies  me  to  find  that  the  paper  which  I  sent  to  you  is 
80  far  comprehensible  as  to  form  the  basis  of  the  article  to  I.  G. 
or  W.  B.  in  your  answers  to  correspondents.  That  article  is 
sufficiently  definite  to  satisfy  me  that  my  views  cannot  be  very 
greatly  misconceived  by  any  one  of  competent  understanding. 
I  have  now  to  apply  myself  to  parts  of  your  remarks. 

First,  as  to  the  "  confusion  of  authority,^  your  objection  ap- 
pears to  me  to  suggest  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  Two 
things  which  are  (as  1  conclude)  dependant  on  each  other,  may 
safely  be  referred  to  in  the  manner  I  have  done.  The  sph-it  in 
the  church  is  not  (as  yet)  manifested  in  such  plenary  inde- 
pendance  as  to  be  separable  from  a  reference,  or  deferring  to 
the  written  word,-—"  If  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word 
there  is  no  light  in  them."  You  argue,  apparently,  for  the 
*'  light  within,"  as  the  Quakers  do,  and  thus  undervalue  the 


"  Law  and  the  Testimony,"  a  common — a  necessary  aberration 
— into  which  all  fall,  who  have  not  a  perception  of  the  resur- 
rection form  of  Church-stale  polity  of  the  body  of  Chris'.  I 
use  the  word  resurrection  here  as  implying  conformity  of  spirit 
and  life  to  the  revealed  will  of  God,  whilst  the  individuals  are 
yet  in  flesh  and  blood  in  this  world.  I  use  the  word  "  body  of 
Christ,"  as  applicable  to  the,  or  this,  visible  church.  I  have  no 
notion  of  the  perfectibility,  or  infallibility,  of  the  church  being 
accomplished,  until  that  period  arrives  which  is  referred  to  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  24  ;  then,  no  doubt,  the  church  will  not  be  depen- 
dent upon  printed  books.  We  do  not,  indeed, "  yet  know  what 
we  shall  be;"  but,  this  we  know,  "  that  when  we  see  Him, 
"  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is." 

2d.  }Vith  respect  to  what  you  term  the  consecration  of  Scrip- 
ture by  the  Church. 

If  any  person  can  produce  a  manuscript,  or  book,  or  books, 
having  equal  claims  to  inspiration,  with  those  which  now  are 
recognized  as  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
the  church  (although  I  do  not  know  what  you  quite  intended 
by  the  word)  would  be  guilty  of  indifi'erence  to  truth,  if  it  did 
not  humbly  and  prayerfully  inquire  into  the  authenticity  of 
any  such  documents ;  and  it  would  be  quite  consistent  to  re- 
ceive any  such  document  into  the  canon  of  Scripture,  on  the 
approval  of  the  validity  of  the  writing.  The  church  would 
"  declare''^  whether  it  believed  the  book  to  be  of  Divine  autho- 
rity, an^  in  the  degree  in  which  the  visible  church  was  free  from 
carnality  of  mind  and  life,  would  its  decision  be  correct.  It 
could  as  well  detect  spurious  vriting,  as  spurious  verbalism. 
The  language  which  you  use  in  reference  to  this  part  of  our 
subject,  partakes,  to  me,  of  a  somewhat  painful,  if  not  profane, 
levity  or  dogmatism. 

3d.  You  speak  of  making  (new)  Scripture  of  equal  authority 
with  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  This  is  a  term  I  dare  not  use. 
I  read,  "  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
"  Holy  Ghost ; '  and  the  Apocolypse  says,  in  reference  to  that 
particular  book,  "  If  any  man  i\M  to  the  sayings  of  this  book, 
"  God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  therein  "  &c 
&c. 

Again — What  do  you  intend  me  to  understand  by  the  Church 
whose  history  you  put  upon  a  level  with  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  Church.  My  belief  is,  that  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  God,  from  the  first  advent  to  the  end  of  all  things,  is  already 
WRITTEN  in  the  prophetic  and  other  Scriptures  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  of  the  Old  Testament  also  ;  for  these  have  not  yet 
rrceived  their  perfection  of  accomplishment.  The  course  of 
events  will  only  serve  to  prove  how  well  defined  and  ample, is 
Prophetic  History.  The  Scripitires,  as  now  written,  will  yet 
supersede  all  Church  H'stories  by  whomsoever  written.  The 
church  is  not  yet  sufficiently  humb  ed  into  visib'e  and  mental 
unity  to  be  allowed  to  eat  of  that  fruit  which  is  reserved  for  the 
age  of  repentance  towards  God,  and  of  Faith  in  our  Lord  .Tesus 
Christ.  (See  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Answers  to  Correspon- 
dents, p.  48,  No.  6,  V.  ;i)  The  Plenary  inspiration  cf  the 
church  seems  reserved  f .  r  that  ace  "  when  the  tabernacle  of 
*'  God  sha'l  be  with  men,"  (see  Apo.),  or  when  mortality  shall 
be  swallowed  up  of  life." 

What  is  yoi'.r  own  definition  of  the  Church,  as  used  in  your 
answer  to  W.  B.  ? 

As  to  your  second  objection. 

"  Plan  of  association  not  sufficiently  defined."  "  Depend 
"  upon  it,  1  othing  but  the  c'earest  and  most  arithmetical  mode 
"  of  going  to  work  can  succeed  in  ihc^Q  scienlijic  times." 

I  am  at  f.iendly  issue  with  you  as  to  almost  this  entire  para- 
graph. 

It  is  not  Iniown  to  me  what  is  a  suitable p/«rn,  aUhough  I  am 
not  wholly  without  ideas  on  the  subject ;  but,  I  should' hold' fff 
arm.s'  length  any  plan  of  organization  which  was  not  the  result 
of  information  obtained,  after  the  vhible  unity  of  the  Church 
under  the  supremacy  of  Holy  Writ.  My  authority  for  this  is 
the  analogy  of  redeeming  Providence.  (Exodus,  viii.  I-Jj.  lat- 
ter part  2f;th  v.)  The  law  was  given  after  the  Exodus.  'tIic 
church  is  not  yet  in  the  position  of  obedience  Avhich  may  en- 
title it  to  look  for  divine  guidance.  It  has  not  y^t  obeyed  that 
letter  of  Scripture  through  or  by  which,  in  these  last  days,  it 
will  be  judged  and  ruled:     But  as  to  organizaiion,  surely, 'sure- 
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ly,  Christians  know  what  is  civilized  and  social,  as  well  as  Owen, 
or  other  men  of  no  better  pretensions,  though  of  more  scientific 
acquirement.  We  want,  first,  not  science,  but  sincerity ;  not 
knowledge,  but  loving  obedience.  All  the  sciences  will  find 
their  due  place  when  faith  in  God  and  His  Church  shall  have 
brought  the  church  into  the  position  of  primary  unity  and  obe- 
dience to  which  we  have  referred.  We  may  not  look  for  know- 
ledge of  the  form  or  beauty  of  the  futm-e  tabernacle  or  temple 
(formed  of  living  stones),  until  we  have,  as  a  people,  come  out 
a  second  time  from  Egypt  (Christendom),  as  the  Israel  of 
God, 

In  reference  to  "  A  Plan,''  let  me  say,  in  addition,  we,  as 
Christians,  need  no  plan  at  present,  as  I  have  befor«  said,  for 
these  reasons. — Acts,  ii.  39-47 ;  iv.  33-33. 

iVbr.  7th,  1837.  I.  G. 


(2.) 


I.  G.  thinks  that  the  reply  to  his  letter  is,  in  effect,  no  reply 
at  all;  the  letter  is  untouched.  I.  G.  never  ar(iued  for  the 
supremacy  {absolutely)  of  the  letter  of  the  book,  but  he  did, 
and  does  argue,  that  the  manifestation  of  the  pure  spirit  of 
God  is  always  in  honour  and  confirmation  of  the  book,  and,  as 
by  a  reference  to  this  book,  the  "  dead'"  are  to  be  known  from 
the  "  living,''''  it  is  essential,  until  the  consummation  of  all 
things,  that  reference  should  always  be  had  to  the  "  Law  and 
to  the  testimony."  We  agree  with  the  Shepherd,  that  this 
reference  is  frequently  very  sectarianly  made ;  but  there  is  the 
"  cant"  of  felse  liberalism,  and  false  philosophy,  as  well  as 
other  cants ;  and  where  men  "  beat  off'*  from  the  written  word, 
■we  have  seen  that  scientific  folly  has  become  as  bad  a  guide  as 
ignorant  superstition.  The  French  revolution  of  1789  is  a  fine 
proof. 

We  deny  that  the  li\-irig  spirit  of  the  Church  puts  a  meaning 
"  upon,  or  into  the  book."  The  book  had  the  meaning  before 
the  spirit  of  I.  E.  S.  or  I.  G.  had  a  being.  It  is  well  if  they 
have  eyes  to  see  the  book's  meaning.  This  distinction  I.  E.  S. 
seems  to  have  entirely  lost  sight  of.  His  "  spirit  of  infelli- 
bility"  of  what  he  calls  the  Church,  is  as  spurious  an  infallibi- 
lity as  that  of  the  Papists.  I.  E.  S.  has  not  defined  his  Church 
even  yet,  unless  it  be  "  all  believers  of  all  churches  of  all 
faiths  throughout  the  world,'"  and  this  is  a  very  liberal  descrip- 
tion indeed;  one,  however,  which  I.  G.,  with  certain  limita- 
tion, could  adopt. 

We  had  provided  calculations  for  a  difference  of  spirit. 
We  know  it  exists,  but  we  aver  that  that  diffeience  is  the  result 
of  acting  on  the  independent  plan  of  I.  E.  S.  How  can  men 
agree,  unless  they  meet  in  humility  under  the  supremacy  of 
God,  and  his  promise  to  snlighten  us  vrith  his  written  word? 
How  can  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  Archbishop  of  England, 
be  expected  to  agree,  whilst  both  avowedly  or  virtually  hold 
aloof  from  the  divinely  appointed  test?  If  I.  E.  S.  did  not 
write  as  he  does  in  other  respects,  I.  G.  would  take  him  for  a 
Romanist  Jesuit. 

I.  E.  S.  speaks  of  the  "  Church  collective ;"  What  does  he 
intend?  How  is  their  judgment  obtained?  the  which,  he  says, 
is  to  be  "  always  right."  This  is  the  "  sovereignty  of  the 
people,"  indeed,  and  is  a  delusion — the  delusion  in  which  thou- 
sands are  involved.  It  is  the  resource  of  Deism,  or  the  break- 
ing up  of  absolutism,  but  it  is  not  the  truth.  I.  E.  S.  appa- 
rently avoids  a  reference  to  Scripture,  or  else  he  would  see,  that 
the  "  always  righi"  judgment  of  the  Church,  or  people,  is 
sometimes,  and  very  frequently  wrong.  It  may  be  in  harmony 
(too  feaiful  hai-mony)  with  the  "  condition  of  the  mind  of  so- 
ciety" of  a  particular  age  or  time,  but  even  the  holy  tribes 
may  go  up  to  battle  without  divine  sanction,  and  thus  bring 
(foreseen)  judgment  upon  themselves. — Dent.  1,  41.  This  act 
•was  done  in  self-willed  disobedience  to  the  ap/ointed means. 

We  know  that  God  will  not  dishonour  the  rational  being,  or 
the  gifts  which  he  has  given  to  the  sons  of  men;  but  to  contend 
that  all  gifts,  and  all  privileges,  are  equal,  is  as  illogical  as  to 
say  that  all  our  faculties  are  equally  to  be  honoured.  We  hold 
that  our  head  is  not  our  feet,  although  the  one  is  the  true  pro- 
vider for  the  other.  The  Shepherd's  universalism  is,  we  fear, 
without  a  fulcrum — without  a  satisfaction.  It  is  the  unstable 
will  of  creaturely  fallen  man.     We  have  already  said,  that  we 


anticipate  a  result  as  glorious  as  that  prepared  by  I.  E.  S.;  bnt 
as  Irving*  well  said,  "  we  may  confound  the  age  of  imputed 
righteousness  with  the  age  of  inherent  righteousness." 

It  remains — "  at  the  name,  dignity,  authority,  inspiration, 
will,  wisdom,  of  Jesus,  every  l<nee  shall  bow." — "  To  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father."  He  who  will  not  thus  receire  the  Son, 
until  the  fulness  of  all  things,  dishonours,  as  we  fear,  our  Lord 
Christ,  and  injiues  his  own  soul. 

I.  E.  S.  has  not  answered  I.  G.'s  last ;  but  controversy  seems 
in  vain,  and  .7.  G.  will  trouble  I.  E.  S.  no  longer. 

Nov.  17,  1837. 


*  I  do  not  concur  in  the  whole  of  the  paragraph  frona  Irving, 
p.  548,  of  "  Church  and  State  responsible,"  &c. 


A    SALVE    FOR    LAST    WEEK'S    SORE. 

PRINCE    HOHENLOE. 

Last  week  we  cave  a  favourable  view  of  the  subject  of  Prince 
Hohenloe'smiraclts.  We  now  consider  it  nothing  more  than 
just,  that  we  should  give  a  specimen  of  the  reasoning  ef  the 
opposite  side.  We,  therefore,  give  the  following  extract  from 
the  most  able  discoui-se  upon  the  subject  which  we  ever  perused. 
It  is  a  discourse  of  great  ability  and  learning,  with  notes,  pecu- 
liarly rich  in  quotation  and  anecdote,  all  bearing  pointedly  on 
the  subject  of  discussion,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Otway,  curate  of 
Lucan  :— (Dublin,  1823.  published  by  R.  M.  Tims.) 

"Valentine  Greitrakes,  a  Protestant,  in  the  comity  of  Wa- 
terford,  thus  took  the  enthusiastic  idea  into  his  head,  that  he 
had  a  power  give!i  him  to  cure  diseases,  and  whenever  he  could 
find  a  fit  patient  to  work  on  as  excitable  as  himself  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  imag'natinn,  he  cured  them  simply  by  drawing  his 
hand  gently  over  the  part  affected.  In  this  way,  he  performed 
extraordinary  cures  on  some,  and  altogether  failed,  as  Prince 
Hohenloe  has  done,  with  others.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  he  wa« 
superior,  for  it  is  well  attested  that  he  completely  effected  the 
cure  and  restoration  to  soundness  of  health  of  many.  Whereas 
a  German  phj-sician,  resident  at  the  town  where  Prince  Ho- 
henloe lives,  publicly  declares  and  asserts  (for  his  book  is  now 
published  in  this  city)  that  Prince  Hohenloe  never  yet  per- 
formed a  perfect  cure.*  And,  indeed,  as  far  as  his  miracles  go, 
which  I'.ave  been  performed  in  Ireland,  they  corroborate  the  asser- 
tion of  the  German  doctor.  Are  these  perfect  cures?  are  any  made 
whole  ?  can  they  walk  and  leap,  and  go  about  the  streets  prais- 
ing God,  like  the  cripple  that  Peter  and  .Tohn  cured  ?  I  chal- 
lenge the  Romish  Priests  to  produce  the  three  young  ladies  who, 
asthej'  say,  are  miraculously  cured  ;  and  if  these  young  ladies 
walk,  without  stopping  to  take  breath,  from  White  Tavern-street 
up  to  High-street,  at  a  pace  as  fast  as  a  young  person  in  health 
can  do,  then  I  will  allow  they  are  perfect  cures.  But  when 
Mrs.  Stewart  of  Ranelagh  convent,  has  an  issue  open,  when  she 
looks  as  pale  as  a  corpse,  when  she  totters  into  a  room  and 
seems  to  rise  to  receive  the  salutations  of  her  M'sitors  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  and  weakness  ;  when  her  pulse,  after  she  was 
miraculously  cured,  was  beating  at  a  rate  higher  than  that  of  a 
man  in  a  fever,  when  an  excuse  is  made  for  her,  that  she  can- 
not even  walk  in  the  garden  ;  is  it  not  a  monstrous  mockery  of 
God,  to  say  that  he  who  does  nothing  imperfectly,+  should,  in 
this  instance,  exhibit  an  imperfect  miracle  ?" 

*  Here,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  not  as  easy  to  procure  a  Ger- 
man physician  to  deny  a  truth,  as  an  English  physician  to  affirm 
a  lie  ?  Ihese  disputes  expose  poor  human  nature  in  a  most 
piteous  light,  its  eyes  blinded  by  religion  only,  or  rather  by 
sectarianism  or  irreligion.  Without  this  sectarianism  there 
v.'ould  be  neither  imposture  nor  the  suspicion  of  it,  and  this 
party  zeal  about  the  demonstration  of  facts  and  the  exposure  of 
errors  would  be  unknown.  It  tempts  one  to  cast  off  human 
testimony  altogether,  but  Prudence  condemns  this  act  of  pas- 
sion.— E.  S. 

+  What  does  Mr.  Otway  mean  by  this  ?  Did  he  never  see 
an  imperfect  man,  or  dog,  or  cat,  or  flower  ?  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  show  that  in  a  beau  ideal  sense,  all  God's  works  are  im- 
perfect, and  that,  therefore,  cures  ought  to  be  eflfected  upon 
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"Bxit  I  am  iorry  to  have  to  observe  that  here  are  sudi  evi- 
dent marks  of  (jelling  up  such  strong  circumstantial  evidence 
of  imposture,  that  I  am  certain  if  such  details  came  before  any 
twelve  Jur^inen,  on  their  oath,  in  the  matter  of  proving  a  will, 
or  any  other  such  wordly  matter,  thev"  must  find  a  verdict  of 
conspiracy  to  defraud.  How  comes  it  that  of  the  many  persons 
who  sought  for  cure  through  the  power  of  Prince  Hohenloe, 
Protestant  physicians  were  brought  to  none,  but  those  few 
whose  miraculous  restoration  has  been  since  asserted  ?  The 
Doctors,  Mills  and  Chev-ne,  were  called  on  the  31st  of  July  to 
see  Mrs.  Stewart.  This  lady,  before  that  day,  had  sundry  issues  ; 
it  was  a  great  matter  to  show  to  those  physicians  that  those 
issues  were  still  open  ;  for  the  miraculous  cure  was  to  be  effec- 
ted on  the  following  day,  when  issues  were  to  be  no  more  neces- 
sary, but  they  were  never  shown  those  issues.  It  was  a  great 
object  to  have  thosa  Doctors  declare  "  there  was  no  hope  ;" 
in  the  usual  phrase  it  was  desirable  that  she  should  be  "  given 
over  ;"  but  when  it  was  put  to  Doctor  Mills  (and  this  I  have 
from  the  best  possible  authority)  whether  the  lady  was  not 
dying  ?  the  answer  of  the  Doctor  was  "  No,  1  cannot  say,  for 
her  pulse  still  promises  well ;"  and  he  immediately  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  recipe,  which  directly  proves,  he  had  not  given  her  over. 
Besides,  I  am  assured  when  the  Protestant  physician  examined 
her  limbs  on  the  31st  of  July,  they  were  quite  flexible,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  positive  reason  why  she  might  not  rise 
and  walk.  In  fact,  the  religious  lady  was  hypochondriac,  and 
in  a  state  of  (,  reat  nervous  weakness,  a  state  from  which  she 
might  be  raised  by  the  irritability  of  great  nervous  excitement. 

'•  As  I  cannot  now  occupy  your  time  farther  on  this  subject, 
I  take  leave  to  recommend  to  your  notice,  three  able  publica- 
tions on  this  subject,  in  which  the  writers  take  three  very  diffe- 
rent views  of  this  most  interesting  subject.  One  gentleman  in 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Doyle,  allows,  I  think  too  much,  where  he  is 
willing  to  consider  these  cures  as  miraculous  ;  but  from  the  con- 
cession, he  most  ably  and  scripturally  argues  that  the  Romish 
Church  is  the  Church  of  Antichrist  ;  because  she  claims  as  her 
property  signs  and  wonders,  and  no  self-called  Christian  Church, 
but  the  Church  of  Rome  has  departed  from  the  truth,  in  arro- 
gating to  herself  signs  and  wonders;  therefore  she  is  Antichrist. 
Another  writer  in  a  pamphlet  called  "  Miracles  Mooted,"  asserts 
it  is  all  imposture,  and  takes  strong  giounds  and  brings  powerful 
proof  to  his  assertion  ;  and  another,  in  an  essay  on  the  influence 
of  the  imagination  and  passion,  and  on  the  production  and  cure  of 
diseases,  shows,  in  my  opinion,  decidedly,  that  these  wonders 
under  our  considerntion  are  explainable,  by  the  great  effects 
which  a  concentration  of  passions  can  perform  when  called  into 
action  by  religious  enthusiasm  ;  all  these  distinct  views  may  be 
true,  and  all  may  be  united  in  accounting  for  Romish  miracles. 
You  arc  to  tetitct,  that  the  performances  of  Antichrist  are 
called  lying  wonders  -,  lyintj  because  they  are  impostures  in 
themselves,  and  because  they  are  put  forth  to  serve  a  lying 
doctrine,  and  prirrrioting  a  strong  delusion  to  believe  a  lie  ;  and 
Satan  may  be  poinjitted*  to  combine  the  cheats  of  impestors, 
and  thick  coming  fancies  of  imagination,  to  work  his  ends.  He 
may  enlist  some  kp.aves  and  fools  in  his  cause,  in  order  to  build 
up  the  great  mystery  of  iniquity." 

So  much  for  Mr.  Otway.  It  is  evident  he  is  at  a  loss  what  to 
think.  He  admits  a  wonder  but  denies  a  miracle,  suspects  im- 
postuie  and  is  suspicious  of  the  nerves  ;  has  a  firm  faith  in  Sa- 
tan's attachment  to  poperj',  and  no  doubt  of  the  primitive  pu- 
rity o'  the  Chuich  of  England.  And  what  is  to  settle  all  this 
controversy  ?  Look  at  Protestant  morals  !  what  are  they  to 
boast  of?  Look  at  the  70,000  harlots  of  London,  and  their 
200,000  paramouTH,  and  what  have  you  left  ?  With  such  Chiis- 
tians  the  Apostle  forbids  us  to  eat !  ! 


this  invariable  principle  of  imperfection,  which  belongs  to  this 
planetary  state  of  being.  It  is  only  by  hypothesis  that  it  is 
asserted  that  the  muacles  of  Chiist  and  his  Apostles  were  per- 
fect.—E.  S. 

*  Not  proTipted ! !    he  is  a  first  cau£e  ! — E.  S. 


OUR  TWO  OPPONENTS. 

This  week  we  have  two  opponents  upon  us.  Our  friend  the 
Mystic  on  one  side,  and  I.  G.  on  the  other.  The  one  has  hia 
Scripture  within  him,  and  the  other  without  him,  and  they  are 
equally  opposed  to  each  other  as  to  us.  What  our  friend  the 
Mystic's  court  of  appeal  is  we  cannot  well  define  ;  but  we  sus- 
pect that  seither  he  nor  I.  G.  will  find  any  other  practicable 
court  of  appeal  than  the  universal  people,  unless  they  subject 
themselves  to  hereditary  dictation,  or  individual  caprice.  No 
doubt  it  may  be  roplied,  that  if  each  man  have  the  spirit  of  God 
to  guide  him,  all  will  go  on  well.  This  "  if  "  is  very  convenient 
in  argument ;  but  we  never  saw  this  spirit  of  God  in  real  li'^e, 
and  believe  we  never  shall,  either  in  this  world  or  that  which  is 
to  come. — Without  leaving  doubts,  it  would  make  men  irra- 
tional. It  is  doubt  and  diflficulty  that  makes  m.an  reason. 
Were  there  no  doubts  he  would  be  instinctive,  and  act  like 
bees  and  ants.  This  is  not  man's  nature.  Man  takes  and  gives 
counsel,  and  he  fulfils  the  highest  law  of  his  being  in  regulating 
society  by  the  spirit  within  him,  i.  e.,  the  combined  spirit  of  his 
species.  Our  correspondent,  I.  G.,  hints  at  the  fallibility  of 
the  public  mind  ;  and  our  friend,  the  Mystic,  talks  of  the  failure 
of  all  external  modes  of  moralizing  mankind  ;  but  both  parties 
use  language  without  a  meaning  to  us.  We  deny  that  the  pub- 
lic mind  has  ever  been  known  or  consulted  in  any  age  or  coun- 
try. But,  even  supposing  it  has  been  known,  consulted,  and 
obeyed,  we  say  the  result  was  right,  whether  it  produced  good 
or  evil ;  for,  if  the  majority  of  the  people  are  wrong  in  opinion, 
the  sooner  they  are  convinced  of  their  error  by  experience  the 
better.  In  this  respect, therefore,  theyare  infallible,  whether  they 
be  right  or  wronp'.  If  the  want  of  experience  has  kept  up  a  delu- 
sion in  the  public  mind  for  centuries,  and  five  years'  experience 
would  remove  it,  would  it  not  be  better  to  commit  a  five  years' 
blunder  than  keep  society  in  agitation  for  fi  vehundre  J  years  ?  But 
we  have  already  declared  our  opinion,that  it  is  only  in  the  moral 
department  of  government  that  the  people  become  infallible. 
In  political  economy  they  are  fools,  and  will  ever  be  fiols.  The 
only  good  use  the  people  could  make  of  power  would  be  to  re- 
move taxation,  and  this  they  will  do  ultimately  but  slowly ; 
and,  in  doing  it,  they  will  suffer  great  misery,  and  commit  many 
blunders,  which  will  be  useful  experience  to  them,  and  will 
teaeh  them  ultimately  to  annihilate  taxation  altogether.  Then 
there  will  be  no  political  economy  and  no  blundering,  for  rent 
will  be  the  revenue.  Every  temptatioa  to  crime  must  be  re- 
moved, and  those  of  customs  and  excise  are  universal.  Thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  live  by  cheating  government,  and 
government  keeps  men  in  pay  to  prevent  these  impositions. 
Can  this  always  be  ?  and  what  is  the  use  of  it  ?  The  people 
hate  these  things  with  a  mortal  hatred.  That  unerring  power 
that  made  man,  has  directed  the  popular  antipathy  against  that 
very  source  of  crime,  and  the  hatred  will  work  the  abolition  of 
the  sj-stenn. 

Perhaps  "  A  Mystic  "  would  prefer  making  men  moral  by  a 
peculiar  process  of  education,  and  thus  teaching  them  to  keep 
all  these  Jaws,  and  thus  save  the  government  the  expense  of 
soldiers  and  police.  But  even  supposing,  by  an  awful  effort,  and 
the  employment  of  a  million  of  teachers,  men  could  be  moralized 
upon  the  present  system  without  the  idea  of  a  better,  one  single 
apostate  would  be  sufficient  to  corrupt  the  whole  nation,  and 
throw  it  back  into  confusion.  Suppose  all  traders  honest  to- 
day, prices  all  fair,  wages  all  fair,  confidence  restored.  One 
man  resolves  to  take  advantaeie  of  this  ;  he  obtains  credit,  under- 
sells, smuggles,  and  cheats  the  government,  forces  competition, 
spoils  the  business  of  others,  excites  their  fears,  put  their  wits 
in  operation  to  escape  from  the  threatened  evil  of  loss  of  cus- 
tom. Trickery  re-appears;  the  public  is  deceived,  suspicion 
is  revived,  and  in  a  few  years,  we  are  jvist  where  we  were  ;  mo- 
rality and  principle,  and  every  thing  else  that's  valuable,  would 
be  hurried  away  in  the  stream.  Morality  is  an  art — a  game. 
It  is  by  moves  that  you  produce  good  or  evil ;  and  as  the  moves 
of  the  rich  are  too  powerful  for  the  poor,  the  poor  are  thrust  by 
necessity  into  rooks  and  corners,  and  forced  to  decu<'e  or  spring 
upon  their  pursuers.  If  you  want  to  moralize  mankind  without 
changing  the  form',  of  society,  you  must  teach  resiynation  and 
subaiission  to  the  poor,  teach  them  to  be  content  with  potatoes 
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and  sour  bread,  and  cold  water  and  straw  beds,  and  the  mini- 
mum of  subsistence.  Once  produce  this  pusillanimity,  and  you 
will  soon  find  them  dosn  at  the  very  lowest  abyss  ol'sufterable 
miset^'.  But  i'',  on  the  contrary,  you  rouse  them  to  activity,  to 
a  determined  resolution  not  to  be  imposed  upon  whilst  there  is 
good  bread,  and  enough  for  all.  If  you  raise  their  standard  of 
living,  and  give  them  high  ideas  of  domestic  comfort,  by  mul- 
tiplying their  wants,  you  neccssarilj'  imp  ovc  their  condition  by 
dragginu  them  farther  away  from  the  verge  of  misery.  If  you 
also  cultivate  their  moral  and  social  tastes,  by  alluring  the  ima- 
gination by  works  of  art,  and  cncnuraping  emulation  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  fancy,  if  you  give  t' em  public  balls  in  which  to  meet 
and  converse,  lecture-rooms  to  hear  instmction,  or  pure  dra- 
matic representations  to  please  aiid  to  instruct  at  once,  you 
need  be  under  no  appieheneion  from  public  houses  and  gin- 
shops,  whose  sole  attraction  arises  from  the  circumstances  of 
their  beirg  the  only  places  of  resort  that  are  provided  where 
social  conversation  can  be  enjoyed  at  a  small  expense.  Some, 
we  know,  maintain  that  human  wants  should  be  reduced  to  the 
very  lowest  possible  amount,  that  man  may  thus  be  rendered 
independent  of  externals.  Tliis  is  a  horrid  doctrine  ;  and  we 
will  not  believe  that  these  people  deal  fairly  in  teaching  such 
a  doctrine  until  they  have  emptied  their  houses,  thiown  out 
their  carpets,  their  arm  chair?,  their  sofas,  and  side-boards,  and 
tabled,  and  all  the  ether  et  ceteras  of  unnecessary  luxury  which 
the  poor  have  not,  (which  Dicge-esdid  not  want),  and  confine 
themselves  within  as  small  an  apartment  as  li'e  will  admit  of. 
If  their  principle  be  correct,  there  can  be  no  use  in  stopping 
short  of  this  ;  but  we  deny  its  correctness.  .^lan  is  moralized 
by  increasing  his  wants  and  his  aversions  ;  a  cleanly  man  must 
have  clean  clothes  ;  a  dirty  man  can  do  without;  a  chaste  man 
must  have  great  propriety  of  language  and  behaviour  ;  an  un- 
chaste man  is  not  particular  ;  a  well-bred  man  must  have  cer- 
tain forms  and  observances  adhered  to  at  table;  an  ill-bred  man 
will  do  or  say  a^y  thing — sup  the  gravj',  tear  the  meat  with  his 
fingere,  grease  all  his  cheeks  and  his  chin,  and  make  mouths  like 
a  savage ;  he  feels  no  offence,  and  suspects  none.  In  tliis  re- 
spect he  is  more  independent  of  forms  than  the  other  ;  his  wants 
are  few;  he  foll«>w8  impulse.  The  well-bred  man  V.as  many 
wants,  and  these  very  wants  constitute  his  good  breeding. 

All  the  three  modes  of  improving  the  people,  the  irite'lec- 
tual,  political,  and  moral,  must  proceed  together :  any  attempt 
to  carry  on  the  one  independent  of  the  othe-,  must  be  produc- 
tive of  great  mise-y.  It  will  cause  a  fearful  reaction  upon 
itself. 

As  for  our  friend,  T.  G.,  we  suspect  he  takes  a  wrong 
view  of  religion  and  of  Providence.  His  Holy  Spirit  is  au 
imaginary  principle,  unless  he  reduces  it  to  practice  raethodi- 
•caliy.  Experience  doej  not  prove  that  the  Holy  Ghost  will  act 
as  our  friend  expects.  The  history  of  man  refutes  the  suppo- 
sition. The  Holy  Spirit,  upon  twenty  Rien,  has  generally  been 
found  to  have  twenty  minds.  This  is  the  beauty  of  it,  in  our 
eyes;  for  this  law  of  God  and  of  Nature  will  force  mankind 
to  social  council  at  last.  Some  modern  enthusiasts  Iwve  got  an 
idea,  that  a  new  mode  of  generation  may  be  practised,  and 
children  born  regenerate  of  regenerate  parents.  Ttiis  plan 
only  exists  in  theory  ;  the  parties,  however,  have  no  doubt  of 
its  truth.  Experience  would  be  a  powerful  argument  ;  but 
where  is  the  child  ?  One  man,  two  years  aeo,  actually  pro- 
duced his  regenerate  child,  and  caused  a  stir  in  Lond<m  among 
many  people;  but  the  bubble  soon  burst,  and  the  child  is  now 
regarded  as  included  in  Adam's  transgression,  with  our  common 
imperfections.  Of  course,  it  can  be  easily  shown,  that  this 
man  was  not  himtelf  regenerate,  or  bis  child  would  have  been 
perfect — the  theory,  therefore,  may  still  be  true,  and  those  who 
hold  it  may  still  be  confident,  but  this  notion  is  two  thousand 
years  old,  and  never  has  a  regencra'.e  child  been  yet  born  ! 
As  old  also  is  this  notion  of  the  Holy  Ghosi's  especial  superin- 
tendence of  a  paity  by  particular  inspiration,  independent  of 
human  skill ;  but  this  faith  has  always  subdued  reason,  prevented 
the  exercise  of  judgment,  and  thus  occasioned  the  most  fearful 
violations  of  prudence.  It  has  thus  made  a  mockery  of  reli- 
gion, and  caused  people  to  turn  the  Holy  Ghost  into  lidicule. 
Even  the  "  Spirit''  of  the  Quakers,  »ho,  being  a  kind  of 
dumb  spirit,  is  the  meekest  of  all,  is  a  standing  joke  in  society, 


and  not  without  reason^  The  ttue  Holy  Ghost  is  the  calm  and 
del  berate  influence  acting  on  a  well-informed  and  polished 
mind.  We  knov  of  no  better.  If  the'e  be  a  better,  he  has 
withdrawn  from  the  world  ;  but  we  cannot  imagine  a  better. 
A  spirit  of  revelation  would  be  worse — dreams  and  visions 
would  be  worse — miracles  would  only  make  conjurors  o*'us,  and 
could  and  would  do  no  good  to  society,  unless  t'ley  did  more 
than  the  Apostles  did  with  theirs;  for  the  miracles  of  the  Apos- 
tles laid  the  foundation  of  Antichrist's  kinidom.  And  pray, 
what  else  but  Antichrist  have  we  found,  when  pious  Christians, 
eighteen  hundred  years  after  Christ,  are  deploring  the  state  of 
the  Church,  and  thtir  own  solitary  condition  in  the  wilderness 
of  profe»s'onal  religion  ? 

It  may  be  asked,  if  the  Church  universal  contain  the  true, 
and  practical,  and  infallible  spirit  of  God,  how  does  it  happen 
that  the  spirit  of  God  is  divided  ?  That  is  the  very  charac- 
teristic of  Chiistianity — "  This  is  my  body,  which  is  buokkn 
FOR  YOU."  This  breaking  of  the  Church  is  Antichrist  to  the 
parts,  and  in  the  parts.  It  produces  good  ultimately,  by  con- 
veying useful  experience ;  but  whilst  it  lasts,  it  is  relatively 
(though  not  absolutely)  a  positive  curse.  But  the  fragments 
must  all  be  gathered;  rot  a  crumb  must  be  lost ;  every  bone 
must  be  knit.  The  Church  will  all  come  together  again  ;  the 
people  will  push  in  upon  the  c'ergy  ;  clerical  power  will  fall, 
and  min'sterial  seruice  be  substituted  in  its  stead.  Then  you 
shall  see  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  "  the  Lord  shall  be  king  over  all 
the  earth.  There  shall  be  one  Lord,  and  his  name  one." 
This  is  Scripture — this  is  reason.  It  is  no  chimera.  And  if 
we,  in  body,  see  it  not,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  in  the  womb  of 
Providence.  It  is  thus  that  faith  will  be  consummated  in 
knowledge  on  this  terrestrial  ball — but  it  will  be  a  mere  shadow 
of  a  heaven.  A  planet  like  this  is  not  susceptible  of  such 
glory  as  the  literal  promises  of  the  Jewish  prophets  imply,  and 
very  just  that  it  should  not  be  so.  Man,  we  hope,  is  destined 
to  rejoice  on  a  larger  and  lovelier  ball  than  this  miserable  moon- 
haunted  prison.  We  regard  it  merely  as  an  inn,  a  tub  in  which 
we  sleep  for  a  night,  as  we  pass  alon;^  the  highway  of  eternity. 
We  hope  to  see  brighter  scenes  ;  to  sleep,  anl  wake  in  an  eter- 
nal succession  of  beings;  but  whilst  we  are  in  the  world,  we  must 
dabble  in  its  affairs ;  and  here  we  have  given  a  few  of  our  con- 
ceits, but  with  good  feeling,  whatever  may  be  the  appearance 
of  our  words  and  phrases. 


Creoles. — Humboldt  has  observed,  that  the  offspring  of 
a  Negro  and  European  is  more  robust  and  active  than  that  of 
a  Wt  ite  with  an  American,  because  the  best  mode  of  eff<»cing 
hereditary  diseases,  gout,  scrofula,  phthisis,  mania,  epilepsy, 
&c.,  is  by  the  commixture  of  the  species  in  intermarriages, 
as  t>.is  corrects  the  defects  of  one  individual  by  the  soundness 
of  the  constitut'on  of  another. — Dr.  Ryan. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

I.  G.  was  too  late  in  requesting  us  to  icithhold  his  letters^ 
hut  his  fears  were  wigrounded.  We  shall  not  enter  into  con- 
troversg,  and  his  letters  will  be  interesting  to  many  of  our 
readers.  But  if  I.  G.  is  desirous  of  doing  good,  or  conscious 
of  being  in  the  truth,  why  he  anxious  to  avoid  controversy? 
The  Apostles  contended  in  the  synagogues  and  market  places. 
Had  thzy  not  done  so,  we  should  now  have  been  writing  against 
augury,  and  the  killing  of  beasts  in  sacrijice  to  the  gods  ;  they 
have  saved  us  that  trouble,  but  certainly  left  us  something  to  do. 
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THE   CHURCH. 

But  not  till  time  has  calm'd  the  ruffled  breast. 
Are  these  fond  dreams  of  happiness  confest ; 
Not  till  the  rushing  winds  forget  to  rave. 
Is  Heaven's  sweet  smile  reflected  on  the  wave. 

Rogers''  Pleasures  of  Memory. 

The  State  must  finally  become  a  Church,  and  the  Church  a 
State,  and  this  take  place  whenever  the  State  becomes  a 
moral,  instead  of  a  political,  government. 

This  is  tantamount  to  a  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and 
also  to  an  incorporation  of  the  State  with  the  universal  Church. 
The  earth  nourishes  all  her  children  Nature  gives  life  and  en- 
couragement to  all  sects  and  parties.  These  are  models  of  the 
universal  Church.  No  Church  can  be  catholic,  which  does  not 
admit  of  variety  within  its  bosom. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  imitj'  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  that  there  is  division  in  it ;  but  the  division  of  the 
Roman  Church  is  of  a  very  different  species  from  that  of  the 
Protestant.  In  the  former,  all  the  dissentients  arrange  them- 
selves under  one  head,  and  abide  by  one  communion,  and  all 
submit  to  the  authority  of  one  supreme  Pontiff,  or  living  autho- 
rity. The  Catholics  of  England  are  often  disgusted  with  the 
mummeries  of  the  Continent.  So  says  Mr.  Baines,  a  Catholic 
priest,  of  Bath,  in  his  "  Vindication  of  the  Christian  Religion 
for  the  last  Thirteen  Centuries.''  His  language  we  cannot 
quote  from  memory,  but  such  is  his  meaning.  There  is  an 
accommodating  spirit  in  Catholicism,  which  bends  before  the 
•weakness  and  prejudices  of  different  climes  and  countries,  and 
thus  actually  becomes,  in  part,  what  it  claims  to  be,  "  a  Catho- 
lic religion."  In  part,  we  say,  for  this  accommodation  of  the 
Roman  Church  is  carried  only  a  very  little  way.  This  little 
way  is  the  cause  of  its  destruction.  Had  the  spirit  of  accom- 
modation been  greater,  Luther  never  would  have  separated  from 
the  CathoUc  communion.  Had  the  Court  of  Rome  understood 
the  nature  of  mafh,  and  the  laws  of  mental  progression,  she 
wou'.d  have  yielded  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  asserted  the 
Divine  right  of  changing  the  nature  of  the  dispensation,  the 
forms  and  the  ceremonies,  with  the  changes  that  occurred  in  the 
public  mind.  Luther  would  have  been  satisfied  with  this.  This 
would  have  been  a  precedent  for  future  times,  and  various 
other  changes  would  have  been  accomplished,  and  the  Church 
might  have  attained  to  its  destined  perfection  without  a  rent. 
But  this  was  not  the  process  ordained. 

Had  this  process  taken  place,  it  would,  most  probably,  have 
retarded  reform ;  because  it  would  have  strengthened  the 
Chiuch,  which  would  have  used  its  influence  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  the  representative  system,  through  which  alone 
a  union  of  all  classes  can  be  effected,  and  the  genuine  voice 
of  society  and  of  God  be  heard.  The  access  to  representation 
is  much  shorter  by  politics  than  by  ecclesiastics.  Protestantism 
opened  up  this'path,  and  now  we  are  striving,  with  all  our  might, 
to  [enter  the  strait  gate,  and  complete  the  unity  of  society, 
by  a  perfect  representative  system.  We  know  of  no  legitimate 
authority  for  society,  but  the  whole  of  society  itself ;  and  we 


are  on  the  road  to  this  authority,  before  which  every  minor 
power  must  bend. 

Protestantism  has  entirely  destroyed  the  Church,  both  in 
Catholic  and  Protestant  countries.  The  State  is  the  only  na- 
tional unity.  Every  man  feels  interested  in  the  movements  of 
the  State.  A  few  only  concern  themselves  about  the  affairs  of 
the  Churchy  except  when  it  intermeddles  with  the  rights  of  the 
majority.  Moreover,  the  representative  system  does  not  exist 
in  it.  You  must  have  "  orders"  to  belong  to  it.  Not  so  with  the 
State.  Every  man  may  be  a  senator  •,  every  man  may,  by  a 
little  industry,  become  an  elector.  Ever^'  man,  therefore,  as 
soon  as  he  begins  to  think,  thinks  of  the  political  right  which 
he  ma}-,  in  a  few  years,  enjoy,  and  on  the  exercise  of  which  the 
future  welfare  of  the  countr}'  partly  depends. 

There  is  no  institution  but  the  State,  in  which  the  people 
can  be  collected  into  a  focus,  and  concentrate  their  moral  and 
intellectual  power.  The  machinery  is  partly  prepared  for 
them,  and  by  a  continued  and  unceasing  effort,  they  will  perfect 
that  machinery  more  and  more,  till  at  last  it  is  worked  by  the 
combined  will  of  the  universal  people.  This  we  call  the  birth 
of  a  universal  Church.  It  must  begin  politically.  It  is  viiin 
for  any  man  to  attempt  to  stop  the  current  of  this  movement. 
Such  is  evidently  its  tendency,  and  wise  men  will  rather  direct 
and  urge  it  than  endeavour  to  stop  it — more  especially  when 
there  is  no  other  conceivable  channel,  in  which  a  movement  can 
take  place  to  universality. 

When  tin's  universalitj'  has  taken  place  politicallj-,  one  of  its 
first  effects  may  be  to  place  all  religions  on  a  level,  and  let  each 
find  its  own  support  by  its  own  worth.  This,  however,  will  be 
a  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  measure  ;  a  measure  ^vliich 
has  already  taVen  place  in  other  countries,  and  of  whose  im- 
mediate consequences  we  can  by  no  means  speak  favourably. 
There  is  not  a  more  fanatical  and  illiberal  people  than  the 
American  Republicans,  among  whom  this  system  of  equalism 
prevails.  If  no  better  result  shall  follow  than  that  which 
American  experience  has  manifested,  our  posterity  have  little 
reason  to  exult  in  the  prospect  which  political  universalism 
holds  out  to  them. 

Lucky,  however,  it  is  for  mankind,  that  America  has  dis- 
played to  the  world  a  sample  of  political  universalism.  With 
territorial  advantages,  superior  to  those  of  every  other  country 
in  the  world,  it  is  very  queetionable  whether  the  United  States 
be  at  present  enjoying  greater  prosperity,  either  nationally  or 
individually,  than  might  have  befallen  them  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  parent  country.  But  allowing  every  argument  in 
favour  of  political  universalism  to  be  true  ;  admitting,  that  had 
it  not  been  for  independence,  universal  suffrage,  and  cheap 
government,  the  Americans  would  have  boen  just  where  they 
were,  before  the  declaration  of  independeijce — we  affirm,  that 
the  sum  total  of  actual  gain  in  happiness  to  individuals,  and  to 
States  as  collective  bodies,  is  but  as  dust  in  the  balance,  and 
not  worth  the  price  that  it  cost.  The  people  of  this  country 
are  becoming  alive  to  the  truth  of  this  fact ;  the  experience  of 
America  has  become  experience  for  ourselves  ;  and  we  doubt 
not,  when  the  public  voice  has  obt^'iined  an  organ  by  which  to 
give  utterance  to  its  thoughts,  it  will  declare  other  doctrines 
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than  those  of  American  Republicanism,  and  steer  a  shorter  and 
a  safer  course  to  national  regeneration. 

What  that  course  may  or  should  he,  we  do  not  mean  to  in- 
quire at  present ;  we  are  more  inclined  to  reflect  a  little 
while  on  the  prevailing  prejudice  amongst  educated  people 
against  popular  or  moral  government.  It  is,  indeed,  a  living 
discourse  on  the  Scripture  texts — "  the  wsdom  of  this  world 
is  foolishness  with  God,''  and  "  to  the  poor  the  gospel  is 
preached."  If  the  gospel  be  preached  to  the  poor,  it  must 
be  in  the  poor.  It  has  already  been  preached.  God,  him- 
self, has  preached  it  in  their  formation.  He  gives  it  to  them  by 
Nature.  The  gospel  is  theirs  by  inheritance,  and  the  gospel  is 
good  news,  and  these  good  news  they  will  tell  when  you  give 
them  a  tongue.  Has  learning  done  any  political  or  moral  good 
for  mankind  ?  With  all  hjs  knowledge,  can  the  man  of  science 
settle  the  controversies  of  politics  ?  We  need  not  sneer  at  re- 
ligious disputations,  political  mysticism  is  much  deeper,  and 
never  can  be  disentangled  but  by  one  process.  How  can  justice 
be  administered  to  all,  when  taxes  are  laid  upon  all  or  many  ar- 
ticles ?  If  the  taxes  are  equal  in  amount  upon  different  articles, 
they  are  unjust ;  and  no  man  can  find  out  the  proper  proportion. 
Complaints,  therefore,  will  be  uttered  loudly  throughout  society 
as  long  as  two  diiferent  kinds  of  taxes  exist,  and  the  wisdom 
of  man  will  never  be  able  to  settle  the  dispute.  Political  know- 
ledge, therefore,  such  as  we  have  at  present,  is  of  very  little  use 
except  to  prolong  discussion  and  puzzle  opponents.  Had  men 
more  knowledge,  they  would  put  an  end  to  political  government, 
and  introduce  moral  government ;  for  true  knowledge  can 
easily  demonstrate  that  politics  are,  by  necessity,  a  labyrinth, 
and  no  balance  can  settle  their  controversies  in  equilibrio. 
Now  the  ignorance  of  the  people  will  accomplish,  instinctively, 
that  which  the  knowledge  of  the  learned  either  cannot  perceive 
or  will  not  acknowledge.  The  people  will  force  on  a  moral 
government,  which  is  in  very  truth  the  government  of  God, 
and  the  promised  era  of  terrestrial  salvation. 

What  we  mean  by  a  moral  government  is  simply  this  :  a 
government  in  which  there  shall  not  be  a  single  discussion 
about  taxes  or  burdens  of  any  description  ;  for  not  a  tax  will  be 
levied,  the  very  name  will  be  miknown  ;  every  trader  will  be 
ftee  as  the  air  he  breathes  ;  but  the  legislative  council  shall  be 
exclusively  employed  in  devising  means  for  moralizing  the  peo- 
ple, teaching  them,  directing  them,  counselling,  kindly  entreat- 
ing them,  and  never  offending  them,  because  never  taking  a 
penny  from  them. 

This  we  call  a  moral  government ;  you  may  think  this  is  not 
possible !  There  is  nothing  more  so.  Such  a  government 
does  not  exist  in  the  world  we  allow.  All  governments  are 
taxing  governments,  and  consequently  they  all  quarrel  with  the 
people.  AVe  wonder  much  that  the  clergy,  who,  sometimes,  for 
decency's  sake,  preach  sermons  on  the  text — "  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  have  never,  hitherto,  made  this  dis- 
covery. As  long  as  a  single  tax  exists,  men  \vill  quarrel  with 
government  very  justly,  and  government  will,  whilst  taxation 
continues,  be  what  we  call  "  a  state  ;"  but  as  soon  as  taxation 
ceases,  it  becomes  what  we  call  "  a  church.''  It  then  enters 
upon  the  moral  government  of  society,  and  the  great  coimcil  of 
the  nation  becomes  the  national  temple,  the  pulpit  of  the  peo- 
ple, from  which  issues  nothing  that  is  itnclean,  nothing  that  is 
corrupted  by  filthy  lucre,  nothing  that  partakes  of  extortion  or 
meanness,  or  any  other  unholy  passion.  Hence  susjiicion  will  be 
lulled  ;  \irtue  will  appear  more  unsullied  than  ever.  The 
people  will  look  with  veneration  upon  their  riders,  and  all  abuse 
and  satire  and  ridicule  which  are  now  justified  by  the  selfish,  pe- 
cuniary, and  place-hunting  views  of  political  partizans,  will  give 
place  to  the  sober  and  dignified  criticisms  of  deliberate  reason. 
We  say  we  call  this  a  "  church,"  but  we  are  not  particular 
about  names  ;  you  may  call  it  a  state,  or  a  steeple,  or  anything 
you  please,  that  is  what  we  mean.  Words  are  troublesome 
things,  they  have  so  many  meanings  that  we  are  always  ready 
to  abandon  them  whenever  they  are  likely  to  occasion  disa- 
greeable disputations. 

Now,  the  basis  of  this  moral  government  is  simply  justice — a 
moral  basis  •,  and  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  no  power 
but  the  universal  people  can  be  just.     Sir  William  Blackstone 


himself  admits  this,  "  In  a  democracy,  where  the  right  of  mak 
ing  laws  resides  in  the  people  at  large,  public  virtue,  or  good- 
ness of  intention  is  more  likely  to  be  found  than  either  of  the 
other  qualities  of  government."  "  Democracies  are  usually  the 
best  calculated  to  direct  the  end  of  a  law"  (vol.  i.  §  2).  We  are 
willing  to  admit  any  degree  of  individual  wickedness  in  the  peo- 
ple— drunkenness, brutality, beastiality,  cruelty,  ignorance,  any- 
thing you  can  imagine,  however  base,  individually ;  still  the 
combined  action  ofa  nation,  composed  even  of  such,  must  be  just 
— «elf-love  produces  the  justice.  In  a  faction  these  produce  the 
grossest  injustice  Where  bribery  or  corruption  prevails,  no- 
thing can  he  worse  than  such  characters  ;  but  where  bribery  is 
not  possible,  where  the  combined  action  is  national,  the  spirit 
of  wolves  and  crocodiles,  in  SELF-govemment,  must  produce 
justice.  There  is  no  mathematical  axiom  more  certain  than 
this.  It  is  not  the  justice  of  the  people  that  we  look  to,  indi- 
vidually ;  they  are  devils,  all  and  each.  It  is  the  people  col- 
lectively which  we  personify ;  and  which  is  just,  by  a  law  of 
Nature,  similar  to  what  mechanicians  call  the  resolution  of 
forces. 

Let  not,  therefore,  our  opponents  argue  against  us,  by  pic- 
turing the  immorality  and  ignorance  of  the  people.  We  will 
go  as  far  as  they  go,  and  a  step  farther,  to  show  them  that  the 
fact  does  not  incommode  us,  in  a  universal  system. 

But  then  the  hurry,  and  confusion,  and  roaring,  and  swear- 
ing, and  drinking,  and  fuddling,' of  a  public  election  !  Aye,  very 
bad  !  We  do  not  like  such  things,  and  we  have  already  seen 
quite  enough  of  them.  We  have  seen  the  human  slaves  taking 
the  horses  from  a  carriage,  and  yoking  themselves  instead.  We 
have  seen  the  fawning,  hypocritical  scoundrels,  eagerly  pressing 
tlu'ough  the  crowd,  to  shake  the  hand  of  the  temporary  fa- 
vourite, and,  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  damning  him  as  a 
proud,  empty-headed  blubber,  because  he  showed  a  reluctance 
to  grasp  their  dirty  paws.  We  have  seen  and  heard  them, 
roaring,  and  shouting,  and  drinking  beer  and  spirits,  and 
huzzaing,  and  cheering  their  generous  entertainer,  all  for  the 
value  of  sixpence  ;  and  the  sight  has  actually  made  us  Tories 
for  the  time  being  ;  and  we  doubt  not  many  have  been  con- 
verted to  Toryism  by  similar  exhibitions.  We  abhor  all  such 
scenes,  and  could  willingly  apply  the  whip  of  small,  aye,  of 
large,  cords,  to  every  actor  engaged.  But  it  is  the  old  system 
which  produced  all  this  evil.  It  is  we  who  want  to  destroy  it. 
Governments  have  always  encouraged  these  shameful  exhibi- 
tions;  ^r«/,  by  sufifering  GENTLEMEN  (I)  to  canvass  for  votes, 
and  buy  men's  consciences ;  second,  by  erecting  booths  for  poll- 
ing, and  gathering  a  crowd  ;  and  third,  by  limiting  pollings  to 
one  or  two  days,  and  thus  huddling  people  unnecessarily  toge- 
ther, and  driving  them  to  market  like  so  many  cattle.  Whe- 
ther this  is  done  intentionally  to  expose  the  baseness  of  the  po- 
pulace, we  know  not,  but  it  has  that  effect.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  it ;  and  without  canvassing  and  polling  booths,  nothing 
of  the  kind  would  be  visible,  and  a  stranger  would  be  unable 
to  discover  what  was  going  on.  We  want  nothing  but  sobriety, 
whereas,  hitherto,  every  thing  that  is  calculated  to  create  con- 
fusion, and  occasion  a  riot,  or  a  drunken  exhibition,  has  been 
preferred  by  the  legislators  of  our  country.  If  it  was  not  in- 
tentional on  their  part,  there  is  a  strange  fatality  in  their  igno- 
rance. 

Intellectual  and  moral  suffrage,  soberly  conducted,  is  our 
meaning.  A  man  should  have  a  suffrage,  becaxise  he  is  a  man, 
not  because  he  has  property.  Matter  should  not  rule  mind. 
Intellectual  and  moral  qualification  is  the  true  qualification  for 
government.  Such  a  qualification  Brougham  recommends  for 
national  education.  We  hope  to  see  it  established ;  it  will  be- 
come the  embryo,  or  the  forerunner  ofa  moral  government,  i.  e., 
"  a  Church-state." 

A   PRACTICAL   GOVERNMENT!    OR,   WHO    IS 
THE  VISIONARY  ? 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  brand,  as  visionary,  system* 
of  societj'  which  require  a  thorough  abolition  of  the  present 
anomalies  of  what  is  cal'ed  government.  "  Impractical,"  is 
the  common  epithet  which  is  applied  to  all  such  L^topian  theo- 
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ries — "  madmen"  is  the  appellation  which  many  of  their  sup- 
porters receive  from  a  discerning  public!  or  rather,  from  a  hire- 
ling press,  which  writes,  more  to  please  and  to  humour  a  parti- 
cular class,  than  to  ameliorate  the  general  condition  of  the 
people.  The  most  sublime  truths  are  frequently  suppressed  for 
a  generation  or  more,  by  the  mere  force  of  ridicule  and  satire, 
incessantly,  unmercifullj%  and  irrationally  directed  from  a  par- 
ticular quarter,  and  the  rising  generation  is  left  to  discover  the 
trick  that  was  plaj-ed  upon  their  fathers,  and  which  is  also  at- 
tempted upon  themselves.  And  what  is  a  practical  system  of 
government,  after  all  ?  a  s^vstem  under  which  men  and  women 
exist,  build  houses,  anf^,  cultivate  fields,  and  make  clothing  ? 
There  never  was  a  civilized  government,  under  which  they  did 
Hot  do  these  things.  Do  you  mean  a  go\emment  in  which 
there  is  no  confusion  of  authority  ?  There  never  was  such  a 
government ;  and  our  present  government  is,  perhaps,  in  that 
respect,  inferior  to  any  preceding.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
one  of  our  two  houses  of  Parliament  be  even  a  legal  assembly. 
Many  of  the  Members'  rights  to  sit  as  representatives  of  the 
people  are  questioned ;  all  the  Members  for  the  citj'  of  London 
have  their  rights  disputed ;  and  throughout  the  country,  a  ge- 
neral outcry  of  corruption  and  intimidation  prevails,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  was  ever  before  heard  of  in  this  kingdom.  Do  you 
call  this  a  practical  system  ?  Moreover,  when  the  House  is 
legally  constituted,  what  can  it  do  ?  We  are  told  by  the  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  we  cannot  obtain  a  national 
system  of  education,  on  account  of  the  vested  rights  of  the 
Established  Church,  which  refuses  to  hold  communion  in  Chris- 
tian fellowship  with  Dissenters  !  Do  you  call  this  a  practical 
system  ?  And  when  a  leading  Reformer,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  brings  in  a  Bill  for  a  mock-heroic  system  of  education, 
we  find  such  truckling  to  prejudices,  such  fear  of  offending  one 
class,  and  such  anxiety  to  conciliate  another  class,  and  such 
evident  dissatisfaction  to  all  classes,  that  the  heart  of  the  people 
never  can  regard  it  as  a  national  boon.  Do  'you  call  this  a 
practical  system  ?  When  you  are  told  that  nearly  two  millions 
of  property  is  annually  stolen  in  the  metropolis,  and  many 
thousands  of  police  on  regular  duty,  as  a  preventive  force  for 
the  preservation  of  property,  it  is  somewhat  ridiculous,  surely, 
to  call  it  a  practical  system.  When  we  are  told,  that  the  annual 
plunder  at  the  docks,  in  such  articles  as  old  iron,  cordage,  sails, 
twines  and  ropes,  lead  and  solder,  oars,  blocks,  tallow,  oil, 
paint,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  innumerable  other  articles,  by 
the  purchase  of  which  many  thousands  of  people  make  a  com- 
fortable and  pretty  safe  living,  amounts  nearly  to  a  million  ster- 
ling— do  you  call  this  a  practical  system  ?  When  we  are  told 
that  thousands  of  streets  and  lanes  in  London  are  in  such  a 
state  of  corruption,  so  infested  ■\vith  malaria,  and  the  accumu- 
lated filth  of  ages,  that  the  most  fearful  and  unheard  of  diseases 
are  incessantly  being  engendered  in  them,  which  are  never  heard 
of  among  people  who  enjoy  clean  homes  and  cleanly  persons ; 
when  you  are  actually  told  by  physicians,  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  young  men  of  London  are  impotent  with  de- 
bauchery and  disease,  and  as  feeble  in  body  as  old  peasants  of 
eighty  or  ninety;*  when  you  are  told  that  the  superintendence 
of  such  diseases  is  one  of  the  most  lucrative,  and  the  very 
busiest  department  of  the  medical  art,  that  domestic  peace  is 
spoiled,  young  love  disappointed,  jealousies  aroused,  and  hatreds 
insuperable  engendered  by  them,  surely  you  cannot  have  the 
impudence  to  call  all  this  a  practical  or  a  religious  system  ?  It 
is  the  reign  of  Chaos.  They  are  madmen  who  support  it — 
they  are  fools  who  preach  in  it:  and  the  only  wise  men  are  they 
who  try  to  destroy  it. 

There  is  nothing  more  visionary  than  the  system  which  is 
actually  in  being. 

It  is  an  old  and  an  impotent  cry  that  "  the  world  is  too  old 
to  change."  The  Heathens  said  so  to  the  early  Christians,  and 
no  doubt  conceived  it  impossible  that  Christianity  could  ever 
supersede  the  sacrificial  system  of  Paganism.     Had  the  Chris- 

*  We  were  told  so  by  a  physician  of  considerable  practice, 
only  a  few  days  ago,  and  our  quotation  from  Dr.  Ryan,  last 
week,  confirms  it.  We  had  also  some  horrible  disclosures  made 
to  us,  of  disconsolate  wives,  and  their  numerous  suspicions — the 
rest  may  be  imagined. 


tians  hinted  at  the  establishment  of  a  Hierarchy  like  that  of 
Rome,  and  even  maintained  its  practicability,  what  a  loud  laugh 
of  ridicule  would  have  been  raised  by  the  common-place  minds 
of  the  day,  whose  only  idea  of  practicability  arose  from  the  facts 
of  society  around  them  !  Yet  all  that  visionary  notion  of  a 
spiritual  despotism  has  been  realised,  and  ascertained  to  be 
quite  as  practical  as  a  Roman  Republic.  The  idea  of  a  social 
system  is  less  visionary  than  any  other  political  idea.  It  is  the 
simplest,  and  easiest,  and  most  practical  of  all,  because  it  is  the 
truth — the  destiny  of  man,  into  which  society  must  necessarily 
run.  The  idea  is  now  fairly  broached  amongst  the  people  ;  it 
will  grow  with  time  ;  it  can  never  be  abandoned.  It  is  a  living 
germ,  and  it  has  now  a  soil  for  germination  whicli  it  never  for- 
merly had  :  the  popular  mind  was  never  before  directed  to  it. 
Plato  taught  it  only  to  a  few  philosophers,  and,  like  Owen, 
visited  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  in  the  hope  of  per- 
suading the  tyrant  to  realize  it  in  practice ;  but  the  people 
knew  nothing  of  it,  and  could  not  know  it,  for  want  of  means 
of  intellectual  intercourse.  That  intercourse  has  been  obtained 
only  in  our  own  day.  The  printing-machine  and  the  post- 
office  are  both  essential  to  the  efficacious  working  of  a  popular 
press.  Our  present  post-office  system  is  only  about  fifty  years 
old.  Before  its  institution  the  newspapers  contained  very  little 
information  ;  they  had  not  the  means  of  procuring  or  supplying 
it — there  was  no  demand  for  it.  Even  so  short  a  time  ago  as 
thirty  years,  the  Times  was  a  miserable  production,  inferior  to 
the  penny  papers  of  the  present  day ;  it  was  printed  by  the 
hand-press,  and  it  took  a  whole  day  to  print  off  an  impression  ; 
now  it  can,  or  may,  print  off  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  thousand 
an  hour.  The  printing  machine  was  invented  in  1811.  It 
was  thought  visionary ;  the  old  hand-press  is  now  visionary, 
and  may  be  seen  rusting  in  idleness  in  many  a  printing-office, 
whilst  the  visionary  machine  (that  was)  is  doing  all  the  work. 
Gas  was  also  on  the  visionary  list  about  the  same  time,  and  now 
both  these  visionary  articles  have  become  the  most  practical 
systems  ever  yet  discovered  in  their  respective  departments. 
Mr.  Palmer's  improved  system  of  the  post  office,  using  coaches 
instead  of  horses  only,  was  also  opposed  as  visionary,  yet  in  a 
few  years  it  trebled  the  income  of  the  old  system  ;  in  fact,  al- 
most every  great  and  valuable  improvement  in  the  mechanism 
of  society  is  accounted  a  delusion  when  first  suggested.  Though 
men,  from  sad  experience,  have  found  that  old  things  must 
vanish  away  and  all  things  become  new,  and,  that  the  vulgar 
conceit  of  ancestorial  wisdom  is  merely  a  vague  and  unmeaning 
notion,  which  experience  belies,  still  the  vulgar  cant  is  kept 
up,  and  handled  by  conservatives  of  every  grade,  both  Tory, 
Whig,  and  Radical,  and  the  simple  people  are  wheedled  into 
the  faith,  that  that  must  surely  be  a  delusive  and  impractical 
system  which  great  lawyers  and  legislators  and  other  leaders  of 
the  people  condemn,  or  lightly  esteem.  In  so  doing,  they  re- 
tard the  cause  of  Re''ormation — but  thus  it  is,  and  thus,  we  sup- 
pose, it  must  be.  Notwithstanding,  \-ie  will  persist,  cry  aloud, 
and  spare  not,  but  lift  up  our  voice  like  a  trumpet,  confident 
that  our  views,  both  of  politics  and  religion,  are  exactly  in  the 
corresponding  position  of  the  printing  machine  in  1812  or  13, 
and  the  gas  light  in  1 807  ;  and  that,  in  a  short  while,  disappoint- 
ment will  drive  many  minds  towards  them,  as  the  only  resting 
place  for  society  at  large,  and  the  only  school  for  private 
virtue  and  happiness. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  CONTENTION. 

Is  it  possible  to  steer  through  life  without  giving  offence  ? 
We  trow  not.  There  is  no  imaginable  species  of  conduct  which 
is  likely  to  prove  universally  agreeable.  The  very  attempt  to 
please  all  is  disgusting  to  all.  Men,  ther  fore,  generally  ally 
themselves  to  a  party,  console  themselves  with  the  friendship 
of  that  party,  and  take  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  the  hatred 
of  the  opposite  faction.  The  hatred  of  an  enemy  thus  becomes  a 
test  of  worth,  and  you  find  many  pert  conceited  little  fellows,  ex- 
claiming, with  evident  symptoms  of  internal  satisfaction  ;  "  they 
hate  the  very  sight  of  me,  my  very  name  is  an  object  of  abhor- 
rence." This  hatred  is  the  thing  to  boast  of;  the  love  of  their 
own  party  is  an  inferior  species  of  triumph  to  wliich  only  an 
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ordinary  importance  is  attached.  Nay,  some  people  are  almost 
ashamed  to  be  lored,  they  would  rather  be  feared.  Love  is  too 
effeminate,  hatred  i«  something  to  boast  of;  but  fear,  fear  !  oh, 
fear,  is  a  triumph  !  What  a  dignity  and  importance  it  gives  to 
a  conceited  fellow,  to  make  him  believe  that  he  is  an  object  of 
fear  ! 

There  is  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  man,  a  sort  of  predispo- 
sition to  oifence,  whenever  an  occasion  for  quarrelling  is  dis- 
covered ;  and  where  can  he  live  without  finding  one  ?  It  is  not 
ia  Church  and  State  alone,  where  the  spirit  of  faction  prevails  ; 
it  descends  into  the  smallest  circles  of  acquaintanceship  and 
family.  We  have  seen  families  divided  into  factions  as  bit- 
terly opposed  to  each  other  as  those  of  Whig  and  Tory — Evan- 
gelical and  Moderate.  Independent  of  all  this,  a  man  is  always 
in  danger  of  quarrelling  with  his  friends  ;  he  calls  on  one,  and 
displeases  another,  he  calls  on  that  other,  and  displeases  a  third  ; 
he  ceases  to  call  on  any,  and  displeases  all.  If  he  treats  a  lady 
wi  th  attention,  something  is  suspected,  if  he  ceases  that  atten- 
tion, he  is  reproached  -with  cruelty.  If  he  endeavours  to  steer 
a  middle  course,  he  is  cold  and  reserved,  quite  a  disagreeable 
creature,  without  gallantry,  destitute  even  of  good  breeding,  or 
of  common  politeness.  What  is  the  poor  fellow  to  do  ?  A 
lady  is  similarly  circumstanced.  If  she  is  very  frank,  back- 
biters will  speasc  more  than  they  ought,  if  she  is  not  very  frank, 
she  is  proud,  and  thinks  too  highly  of  herself,  and  her  station 
in  society.  If  she  laughs  much  she  is  silly,  if  she  talks  much 
she  is  a  gossip,  and  if  she  quotes  authors  in  prose  or  verse,  she 
is  a  blue  stocking,  and  if  she  is  totally  ignorant  of  authors,  then 
she  is  merely  an  ignorant  woman.  If  she  is  fond  of  dress  she 
is  vain  ;  if  she  is  not  fond  of  dress,  she  is  a  s'ut.  We  should 
really  like  to  see  the  man  or  woman  who  has  a  good  character, 
it  has  never  been  our  lot  to  meet  with  one. 

"  Deus  in  ioto,  Diaholus  in  partibus.^'' 
"  God  in  the  whole,  the  Devil  in  the  parts."^ 
All  men  are  good,  but  each  man  is  bad.     When  God  made 
the  species,  he  pronounced  it  very  good, — very.     But  as  for 
Adam  and  Eve,  individually,  they  were  only  so-so. 


THE   AMERICAN   SHAKERS. 

The  following  aiticle,  from  the  Penny  Magazine,  is  so  con- 
firmative of  our  own  social  views,  that  we  must  insert  it,  al- 
though it  is  probable  that  it  has  been  perused  by  the  most  of 
our  readers.  The  United  Society  is  a  working  Social  System, 
with  this  principal  defect,  "  the  interdiction  of  marriage,  or 
reproduction."  It  is  also  a  religious  society,  with  very  narrow 
views  of  orthodoxy  ;  but  in  spite  of  these  two  obstacles  to 
popularity,  it  has  proved  a  successful  experiment,  as  the  follow- 
ing article,  from  an  intelligent  visitor  of  the  Shaker  communi- 
ties, clearly  establishes.  Any  necessity  for  further  observation 
of  ours  is  entirely  superseded  by  the  remarks,  en  passant,  of 
the  correspondent  of  the  Penny  Magazine: — 

"  Our  first  visit  to  the  Shakers  was  at  their  establishment,  two 
miles  from  New  Lebanon,  Massachusetts.  There  are  seven 
himdred  members  at  Lebanon,  and  three  hundred  at  Han- 
coek,  not  far  off  The  Lebanon  establishment  is  in  possession 
of  about  three  thousand  acres  of  land,  which  are  cultivated  to 
a  perfection  seen  nowhere  else  in  the  United  States,  except  at 
Mr.  Rapp's  settlement  on  the  Ohio,  where  community  of  pro- 
perty is  also  the  binding  principle  of  the  society.  This  prin- 
ciple seems  to  us  to  have  acted  most  beneficially  wherever  we 
have  seen  it  in  operation  ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
since  there  is  an  absence  of  all  that  makea  people  reckless,  and 
a  presence  of  all  that  stimulates  them  to  do  perfectly  what  they 
have  to  do.  There  is  none  of  the  anxiety  about  a  daily  pro- 
vision which  eats  into  the  heart  of  the  labourer,  discouraging 
him  in  his  toil :  there  is  the  division  of  labour  which  secures 
to  him  the  best  of  what  others  can  do  in  departments  in  which 
he  is  not  skilled  ;  and  his  mind  is  free  to  follow  out  the  employ- 
ment he  likes  best,  with  all  possible  spmt  and  energy.  His 
kind  affections,  too,  are  engaged  to  do  his  best  for  others  who 
are  doing  their  best  for  him.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity are  upon  him,  also ;  and  his  pride  is  stimulated  to  turn 


out  his  work  as  perfect  as  it  is  in  his  power  to  make  it.  It 
appears  as  if  all  these  inducements  were  stronger  than  any 
af][orded  by  the  possession  of  property  in  securing  excellence 
of  work,  plenty  of  luxury ;  for  nothing  has  been  seen  to  equal 
the  perfection  of  the  Shaker  and  Rappite  airangements,  in 
their  fields,  vineyards,  gardens,  and  homes.  They  have  the 
best  crops,  the  best  wines,  the  best  provision  for  the  table,  the 
best  medicines,  furniture,  house-linen,  roads,  fences,  and  habi- 
tations in  the  country,  with  an  enormously  increasing  amount 
of  wealth,  and  very  moderate  labour.  They  are  free  from  the 
operation  of  nine- tenths  of  the  penal  law  ;  from  all  that  relates 
to  the  protection  of  property.  They  have  all  that  they  want, 
and  have  the  means  of  obtaining  aU  that  they  can  ever  wish 
for.  They  are  free  from  all  temptation  to  theft  and  fraud  ; 
and  the  enormous  mass  of  law  which  relates  to  the  maintenance 
and  transference  of  property  bears  no  relation  to  them.  The 
matter  of  obedience  to  law  is  wonderfully  simplified  to  them. 
Offences  against  the  person  (a  very  small  proportion  in  all 
Bocieties),  are  all  for  which  they  can  be  liable  to  punishment ; 
and  properly  is  generally  at  the  bottom  of  these.  I  believe 
no  member  of  these  societies  has  ever  been  charged  with  any 
breach  of  the  laws  of  the  country. 

"  The  road  through  the  settlement  had  not  a  stone  bigger  than 
a  walnut  upon  it.  Not  a  weed  was  to  be  seen  in  any  garden  ; 
nor  a  dung-hill  in  all  the  place.  The  collars  of  the  men,  and 
the  caps  of  the  women  were  white  as  snoi^.  The  windows  were 
BO  clear,  they  seemed  to  have  no  glass  in  them.  The  frame- 
dwellings  painted  straw-colour,  and  roofed  with  deep  red  shin- 
gles, were  finished  with  the  last  degree  of  nicety, — even  to  the 
springs  of  the  windows,  and  the  hinges  of  the  doors.  The  floors 
were  as  even,  and  almost  8S  white  as  marble.  The  wood  was 
put  up  in  piles,  supported  by  stone  corner-post's ;  and  not  a 
chip  was  astray,  not  a  log  awry.  The  shop  was  stocked  with 
the  surplus  of  their  manufactures  ;  linen  and  woollen  drapery  ; 
knitted  wares  of  every  kind  ;  sieves,  baskets,  boxes,  cordage, 
casks  and  pails  -,  medicines,  confectionary,  and  toilette  luxuries. 
They  command  a  very  extensive  sale  for  all  their  productions  ; 
especially  garden  seeds  and  medicineji,  of  which  they  send  large 
quantities  yearly  to  London. 

"  Our  party  consieted  of  ten  persons,  in  four  carriages.  Some 
of  the  men  -of  "  the  family"  (settlement)  appeared  to  take 
charge  of  the  horses,  and  they  cheerfully  saluted  those  of 
their  visitors  whom  they  knew.  They  were  in  broad-brimmed 
hats  and  homespun  vests  and  breeches.  Those  whom  we  saw 
at  work  in  tha  fields,  orchards,  and  gardens,  were  without  their 
coats.  The  women  were  in  a  hi(?eou8  costume :  close  caps  of 
linen,  like  ugly  night-caps ;  and  gowns  of  drab  homespun, 
made  to  fit  nearly  as  closely  as  a  skin  ; — too  scanty  to  all 
appearance  to  walk  across  the  room  in.  A  female  elder  re- 
ceived the  ladies  of  the  party,  and  conducted  them  over  the 
dwelling,  without  hesitation,  but  without  grace. 

"  We  had  come  several  milep,  and  did  not  expect  to  be  home 
again  before  evening,  ha^'ing  formed  our  plans  in  reliance  on 
obtaining  a  meal,  as  could  formerly  be  done,  at  the  Shaker 
settlement.  Two  of  the  elders,  however,  declared  that  furnish- 
ing food  to  strangers  was  out  of  the  question.  They  had  discon- 
tinued the  practice  from  finding  themselves  overrun  with  com- 
pany from  Lebanon  Springs  :  the  profit  was  no  object  to  them 
and  the  trouble  and  disturbance  verj'  great.  This  was  reasonable 
enough  ;  and  the  leader  of  our  party  acknowledged  it  to  be  so  ; 
but  pleaded  the  reputation  of  the  country  for  hospitality,  which 
might  be  compromised  if  European  travellers  were  sent  hungry 
fiom  the  door.  This  plea  prevailed  ;  and  when  we  returned  from 
the  gardens  and  shop,  we  found  a  good  meal  spread  for  us. 
The  long  table  was  covered  with  delicious  bread,  some  wheaten, 
some  of  Indian  corn,  and  some  made  with  molasses  ;  cheese, 
butter,  spring  water,  and  excellent  currant  wine.  We  really 
thought  we  could  have  gone  on  eating  such  bread  and  butter 
all  day. 

"  Such  is  the  bright  side  of  the  picture.  Now  for  the  other. 
"  In  their  separation  from  the  world,  they  abstain  from  all  po- 
litics, all  posts  of  honour,  and  all  '  vain  pursuits  ;'  that  is,  aU 
pursuits  which  were  not  approved  by  the  founders  of  their 
society.  The  consequences  of  this  separation  are  very  lament- 
able.   They  despise  the  "  world's  people,"  as  they  call  all  out  of 
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their  own  body.  They  regard  as  unholy  ererj  concern  for  the 
social  welfare  of  large  bodies  of  people,  if  ahown  in  action. 
They  consider  themselves  in  a  condition  of  privilege ;  and  their 
epiiitual  pride  is  excessive.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  excluaive 
spirit  at  its  highest  tone,  great  tyranny  is  practised  over  the 
young  people  by  their  superiors.  They  are  discouraged  from 
conversing  with  persons  out  of  the  limit  of  the  society  ;  books 
are  discountenanced  ;  no  such  thicg  ia  dreamed  of  as  the  pur- 
suit of  science,  literature,  or  art.  These  noble  intellectual 
occupations  are  regarded  as  toys  with  which  the  holy  should 
have  nothing  to  do.  The  children,  who  are  brought  into  the 
society  by  the  admission  of  their  parents,  often  find  the  con- 
trol to  which  thoy  are  subjected  quite  intolerable.  Slany  quit 
the  society  when  of  age ;  and  some  elope  before  that  time ; 
but  not  before  they  have  had  a  long  struggle  with  their  pride 
Being  brought  up  to  caasider  themselves  in  a  state  of  privilege, 
and  under  special  divine  favour,  they  feel  it  a  degradation  to 
go  down  into  the  world  ;  and  especially  to  work  for  money.  It 
is  feared  that  not  a  few  hearts  have  been  broken  in  the  struggle 
whether  to  endure  the  reatraicts  of  the  society  or  the  degrada- 
tion of  becoming  '  world's  people.' 

"  A  friend  of  oars  had  a  girl  in  her  service,  who  had  escaped 
from  a  Shaker  family,  after  having  been  brought  up  in  it  from 
her  early  infancy.  She  had  gro^va  more  aid  more  weary  of 
the  insipid  life,  from  which  all  books,  amusements,  and  variety 
were  excluded,  when  one  Sunday  she  excused  herself  from 
church  on  the  plea  of  illness.  S  le  saw  from  her  window  a  pony 
grazing  in  the  field ;  she  could  not  resist  the  invitatioi  to  exer- 
cise and  sport ;  got  out  of  the  window,  jumped  upon  the  pony's 
back,  and  galloped  round  and  round  the  field.  She  went  in 
before  church  was  over  ;  but  she  had  been  seen,  and  W£i3  re- 
ported. In  the  irritation  of  her  mind  she  could  not  bear  cen- 
sure, and  escaped.  The  service  into  which  she  eatered  for 
support  was  easy,  and  her  mistress  was  like  a  mother  to  her; 
but  her  pride  could  not  brook  service  ;  and  after  a  struggle  of 
some  months  she  went  back  to  the  Shakers,  not  pretending  that 
it  was   for  any  other  purpose  than  the  saving  of  her  pride. 

"  It  ia  mach  to  be  wished  that  the  Shakers  could  admit  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  in  other  departments  besides  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  domestic  economy.  The  world  might  derive 
a  valuable  lesson  from  witnessing  what  might  be  done  in  science, 
literature,  and  art,  by  a  body  so  relieved  from  worldly  cares, 
80  possessed,  through  their  principle  of  community  of  property, 
with  wealth  and  leisure.  They  have  not  nearly  enough  to 
do  ;  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  could  not  devote  some  hours 
of  every  day  to  a  new  pursuit  if  the  means  were  opened  to  him. 

'•  They  are  '  peace  men  ;'  and,  like  all  the  other  '  peace 
men,'  in  all  countries,  they  dwell  in  a  place  of  peculiar  safety 
and  fearlessness.  No  one  attacks  those  who  are  known  to  be 
swoin  neither  to  attack  nor  defend.  In  all  our  travels  we  have 
ever  found  that  none  have  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  their  due  as 
those  who  refuse  to  enforce  it.  We  speak  not  only  of  personal 
security,  but  of  welfare  in  commercial  affairs.  Of  all  creditors, 
the  '  peace  men'  are  most  sure  to  be  paid.  Of  all  citizens  the 
*  peace  men'  are  the  most  sure  to  have  their  rights  respected. 
The  fact  is  honourable  to  human  nature ;  and  it  points 
strikingly  to  times  to  come,  when  moral  power  shall  be  supreme 
over  every  other  kind  of  force.  In  America,  several  religious 
bodies,  besides  the  Quake.'S,  hold  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  ; 
and  many  individuals  of  every  religious  sect. 

"  The  Shakers  insist  on  simplicity  of  language.  The  only 
particular  under  this  head  which  strikes  a  stranger  is,  that  they 
have  no  titles  of  honour,  and  say  yea  and  nay,  for  yes  and  no. 
They  do  not  use  the  Quaker  thee  and  thou.  Officers  are  re- 
quired for  the  superintendence  of  the  establishments  •,  and  these 
must  have  some  sort  of  title  Those  who  direct  the  spiritual 
concerns  are  called  elders ;  those  who  take  charge  of  the  tem- 
poral affairs,  deacons  and  deaconn esses.  There  are  also,  in 
each  society,  ministers  appointed  to  preach  their  doctrines,  and 
to  examine  cr'ndidates  for  admission. 

"  Evils  of  great  magnitude  arise  out  of  the  principle  of  celi- 
bacy, on  which  the  Shakers  pride  thei  selves  the  most.  There  is 
no  need  to  point  out  the  habits  of  selfishness,  pride,  and  bitterness 
of  spirit  which  must  arise  out  of  the  exclusion  of  a  whole  so- 
ciety from  the  tenderest  charities  of  life.     It  ia  unquestionable 


that  much  impurity  of  mind,  and  some  of  practice,  arises 
among  a  number  of  persons  all  bound  under  the  same  inexora- 
ble rule.  Tne  pl^^as  they  use  cannoL  be  satisfactory  to  the 
minds  of  all ;  and  there  is  certainly  much  doubt,  suffering,  and 
even  disobedience  in  some,  while  there  is  an  immeasureable 
pride  and  prudery  in  others.  The  discourses  of  the  preachers 
almoit  inrariably  turn  on  this  point  of  discipline,  and  the 
boastings  of  the  mem'*ers  always. 

"  The  p'eas  for  celibacy  are,  the  example  of  Christ ;  some 
texts  from  Paul's  epistles  ;  and  that  marriage  is  ordained  for 
civil  purposea,  and  oujht  therefore  to  be  left  to  the  '  world's 
people.' 

'•  The  numbers  are  kept  up  by  the  accession  of  new  members, 
who  often  brin:^  large  families  with  them.  There  is  a  great 
temptation  to  this  in  the  prospect  of  plenty  with  very  moderate 
labour.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  society 
would  have  been  more,  rather  than  less,  wealthy  withont  their 
principle  of  celibacy.  The  growth  of  wealth  ia  so  rapid  and 
sure  under  the  division  of  labour  and  mutual  aid  maintained 
where  property  is  in  common,  that  every  worker  is  found  to  be 
worth  much  more  than  he  costs.  Few  deny  this.  The  diffi- 
culty lies  in  applying  the  principle  ;  this  can  be  done  only  in  a 
fresh  and  separate  community,  drawing  apart,  on  convictions  of 
its  own,  from  all  old  ones.  The  Shakers  have  done  this  ;  and 
have  gone  a  good  way  towards  proving  what  they  m'^ht  have 
done  without  celibacy  by  receiving  into  their  '■  families''  large 
numbers  of  children  from  the  earliest  age.  Tieir  society  has 
in  fact  been  an  asylum  for  many  helpless  widojvs  with  large 
families  ;  who,  instead  of  being  a  drawback  upon  the  resources 
of  the  community,  have  increasid  its  wealth. 

"  Desiring  to  witness  the  far-famed  Shaker  worship,  we  visited 
another  establishment,  among  the  hills  which  surround  the 
valley  of  the  Housatonic,  one  fine  Sunday  mornin:?  ia  August. 
On  a  green  hill-side,  we  passed  a  "  family,"  where  all  were 
making  ready  to  follow  us,  two  or  three  miles,  to  the  place  of 
worship.  A  brother  was  putting  the  horses  into  the  neat  waggon  ; 
the  children  in  their  ugly  costume,  stood  looking  o-i ;  while  an 
elderly  woman  seemed  to  be  placed  in  each  gronp,  as  a  sort  of 
superintendent.  The  men  looked,  in  some  instances  ruddy  and 
cheerful ;  but  the  women  were  all  pallid,  thin,  and  withered.  I 
did  not  see  one  pretty  face  amoag  them  all.  Tne  children 
looked  dull  aad  spiritless. 

'•  When  we  reached  the  house  of  worship,  we  found  only  one 
person  within  the  walls;  and  learned  that  service  would  not 
begin  for  half  an  hour.  We  mounted  the  hill  behind  the 
church ;  and  stood  among  the  trees,  watching  the  gathering  of 
the  members.  We  seated  ourselves,  at  last,  on  one  of  the 
benches  near  the  door,  reserved  for  strangers.  The  women  and 
children  moved  in  like  ghosts,  keeping  their  blank  looks  fixed 
upon  us  a3  they  passed,  and  till  service  began.  We  felt  chilled 
hy  the  soulless  stare  of  the  women  :  but  there  was  a  liveliness 
in  the  glanees  of  the  little  girls,  from  under  their  close  caps, 
which  seemed  to  prophecy  that  they  would  not  stay,  when  once 
they  could  get  away. 

"  The  men,  with  five  boys,  ranged  themselves  on  three  rows 
of  benches  on  one  side  the  room  ;  opposite  the  three  rows  of 
women.  The  service  began  with  a  prayer  and  hymn  ;  the 
latter  sung  to  a  quick  chant, — the  most  discordant  terrifying 
m-^isic  that  can  be  imagined.  Then  ensued  the  dance,— the 
part  of  the  serrice  we  had  most  dreaded  to  witness.  There  ia 
no  fear  of  being  obliged  to  laugh,  however  ;  it  is  too  shocking  to 
be  ridiculous  :  the  little  girls  and  some  old  women  sat  still ;  the 
rest  drew  back  the  benches,  to  leave  a  clear  space  in  the  middle 
of  th«  room,  and  formed  in  a  line,  opposite  to  the  three  men 
who  were  to  furnish  the  music.  These  three  pawed  with  their 
hands,  like  dancing-dogs,  to  keep  time,  and  chanted  a  sort  of 
tune,  without  words,  as  it  seemed  ;  and  in  voices  which  might 
almost  have  been  heard  to  the  end  of  the  valley.  The  dancing 
began  by  the  members  advancing  in  a  kind  of  marching  atep, 
for  six  paces,  then  six  to  the  left,  then  six  backwards,  then  six 
to  the  right.  Thus  they  went  on  describing  a  square,  in  a 
jigging  march  for  a  considerable  time  The  boys  stamped 
with  much  spirit,  as  we  thought  with  glee  ;  the  women,  un- 
natural and  forlorn  in  their  whole  appearance,  might  have  been 
taken  for  galvanized  corpses. 
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"The  discourse  which  followed  was  (of  all  subjects!)  on 
civil  and  religious  liberty ;  and,  for  a  wonder,  without  anything 
about  celibacy  in  it.  There  was  some  rather  st'ange  imagery  •, 
for  instance,  the  American  revolution  was  said  to  have  drawn 
the  last  of  the  teeth  of  the  red  dragon.  But  the  principle  of 
liberty  seemed  to  be  clear  to  the  preacher's  mind  ;  and  he  was 
so  liberal  as  to  speak  of  these  of  the  world's  people  who  live 
up  to  their  faith.  More  singing  followed :  the  members  dis- 
persed to  their  homes  or  their  vehicles,  and  we  drove  down  the 
Talley,  not  much  exhilarated  in  spirits  by  anything  which  we 
had  seen  and  heard. 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  sect  has  never  had 
to  boast  of  any  great  men  or  women.  No  persons  of  mental 
power  would  join  a  society  whose  principle  is  to  crush  human 
nature,  to  extinguish  the  intellect,  and  disappoint  the  affec- 
tions. It  bears  no  character  of  permanence,  at  least  in  its 
present  condition.  The  war  against  Nature  (which  is  a  war 
against  the  Former  of  Nature)  must  be  a  short  and  losing  one. 
If  any  strong  mind  should  have  inclination  and  opportunity  to 
cast  out  the  bad  principles  of  the  sect,  retaining  the  good, 
the  United  Society  might  become  an  important  agent  in  im- 
pro\'ing  man's  social  condition ;  but  if  this  is  not  done,  and 
speedily,  the  institution  will  probably  languish  to  its  death, 
being  remembered  only  as  an  added  example  of  man's  social 
eccentricities." 


DEATH. 

There  is  a  very  great  VEiriety  of  deaths.  Some  merely  fall 
asleep  ;  death  seems  to  be  more  a  pleasure  than  a  pain  to  them  ; 
they  would  feel  sorry  to  be  roused  from  the  sweet  repose  into 
which  it  lulls  them.  Others  struggle  very  hard  for  life,  and 
die  in  very  great  apparent  agony.  Whether  the  pain  be  so 
great  as  the  symptoms  indicate,  is  impossible  to  determine ; 
but  the  strength  which  some  dying  people  evince  at  their  exit, 
and  the  violent  agitations  into  which  the  body  is  thrown,  imply 
that  life  is  ^'iolently  obstructed,  and  that  the  pain  must  corres- 
pond to  the  vigour  which  is  to  be  overcome.  We  have  seen 
very  few  die,  and  consequently,  have  not  much  personal  expe- 
rience ;  but  we  have  read  and  heard  much  of  the  termination 
of  life.  We  have  also  some  little  personal  experience,  which 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  testimony  of  others.  We  have  seen 
the  violent  throes  of  one  whose  whole  frame  was  con^Tilsed,  and 
whose  violent  motions  at  the  close  of  life  were  such,  that  all  the 
combined  strength  of  half-a-dozen  attendants  could  not  subdue 
them.  We  have  anxiously  inquired  since  we  witnessed  this 
scene  whether  it  was  right  to  employ  this  violence  to  repress 
the  movements  of  those,  who,  in  vulgar  phrase,  "  die  hard." 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  movements  give  them  re- 
lief; nature  itself  instinctively  directs  them  to  roll  and  to  kick, 
in  order  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  th^y  experience.  But  the 
officious  kindness  of  surrounding  friends  holds  the  dying  patient 
by  the  legs  and  arms,  presses  upon  his  chest,  and  blockades  him 
•on  every  side,  so  that  the  efforts  of  nature  are  counteracted,  and 
the  expected  relief  denied. 

Many  are  insensible  for  hours  before  death,  and  gradually 
disappear,  so  that  the  moment  of  death  cannot  be  determined. 
Others  recover  their  mental  clearness  a  little  before  their  latter 
end,  and  suddenly  go  out  like  an  expended  taper  ;  death  being 
only  a  gentle  start  or  shock  which  produces  no  disagreeable  ef- 
fect upon  the  system.  Others  are  dilirious  for  days  or  hours 
previous  to  dissolution,  and  sing,  and  roar,  aud  laugh,  with  a 
most  revolting  apathy  of  countenance  and  vacancy  of  eye. 
Drunkards  are  frequently  of  this  class.  Drunkards  have 
strange  visionary  appearances  to  terrify  them  at  their  exit.  "  Do 
you  see  that  black  dog?'' — "that  cat  with  a  long  tail?' — 
*'  Dont  you  see  that  tall  black  looking  fellow  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  ;  send  him  off,"  &,c.  These  are  common  expressions  from 
the  lips  of  a  dying  debauchee.  Some  fight  with  what  they  call 
devils,  little  fantastic  images  that  flicker  before  them ;  they 
square  at  them  like  men  going  to  engage  in  a  boxing  match  ; 
sometimes  they  defy  them  to  do  their  worst,  and  challenge 
them  to  come  on.  There  is  ro  deception  on  a  death-bed ; 
ihese  things  are  really  seen ;  but  they  are  in  "  the  eye,"'  as  the 


saying  i«i,  they  are  creatures  of  the  mind,  such  creatures  as  the 
mind  forms  in  dreams,  and  have  the  same  objective  reality  as  a 
lively  dream  has.  But  there  is  this  difference  between  them 
and  a  dream,  that  they  are  seen  in  conjunction  ■\vith  objects  in 
the  apartment ;  they  are  seen  on  the  bed,  on  the  drawers,  on 
the  floor,  chairs,  &c. ;  so  that  the  mind  has  a  double  vision,  a 
vision  of  the  apartment  and  its  contents,  and  a  vision  of  its  own 
creations  at  the  same  time.  Those  who  have  ever  been  trou- 
bled with  waking  night-mare  can,  perhaps,  imagine  what  this 
blue-devilism  is  We  have  experienced  the  fonner  for  two 
weeks  in  regular  nightly  succession ;  we  produced  it  at  first  un- 
intentionally by  a  cheese  supper  ;  we  afterwards  kept  it  up  in- 
tentionally, merely  for  an  experiment.  It  was  not  at  all  disa- 
greeable after  a  few  evenings.  We  were  always  so  much  awake 
as  to  see  the  apartment  distinctly.  The  incubus  came  regularly 
with  a  whistle  or  species  of  hissing.  There  was  then  a  distinct 
and  sensible  jump  of  an  animal,  about  the  size  of  a  dog,  from 
the  floor,  which  always  came  from  the  same  side  of  the  bed : 
there  was  the  distinct  pressure  of  the  feet,  and  even  of  each  sepa- 
rate toe,  and  the  perceptible  tread  of  four  feet,  first  walking  from 
right  to  left  (as  we  lay  on  the  back),  across  the  ankles,  then 
walking  up  the  left  side,  crossing  the  chest,  walking  down  the 
right  side,  and  crossing  the  ankles  once  more,  coming  up  the 
left  side,  then  resting  on  the  chest,  and  thence  finally  dispelled 
by  a  violent  effort  to  recover  breath.  It  never,  on  any  occa- 
sion, passed  the  chest  twice :  and  we  were  conscious  all  the 
while  that  then  and  there  it  must  stop — We  never  saw  anything; 
but  the  feeling  is  a  most  singular  phenomenon.  Wise  folks  of 
course  tell  us,  that  it  is  occasioned  by  indigestion,  but  thia 
makes  us  no  wiser.  Why  indigestion  should  jump  like  a  cat, 
and  whistle  or  luss  like  a  goose,  is  more  than  we  can  under- 
stand ;  that  it  is  connected  with  indigestion  we  grant,  but  we 
would  sooner  believe  that  it  is  the  cause  of  indigestion ,  than 
indigestion  of  it.     Perhaps  it  is  the  Spirit  of  Indigestion. 

Whatsoever  it  be,  there  it  is,  and  so  it  is,  and  who  can  help 
it  ?  He  who  takes  a  light  supper  can  help  it.  The  Spirit  of 
Digestion  will  then  defend  him,  and  the  cat  won't  jump  upon 
him  ;  we  have  found  out  this  from  experience.  We  are  never 
annoyed  by  puss  now,  and  perhaps  m^  may  be  able  to  steer 
clear  of  those  other  demons  that  haunt  the  death-beds  of  the 
intemperate  by  the  same  simple  process  Do  not  irritate  your 
nature  either  by  indigestible  food  or  intoxicating  liquor ;  ap- 
pease all  the  spirits  that  surround  you,  whether  of  digestion  or  of 
indigestion,  by  a  simple,  a  temperate,  but  nutritious  diet ;  pre- 
serve your  mind  in  a  corresponding  state  of  equilibrium,  let  no 
master-passion,  like  Aaron's  rod,  swallow  up  the  rest,  but  give 
full  development  to  all  that  is  simple  and  innocent  in  your 
nature,  and  repose  with  tranquil  confidence  in  the  eternal  plans 
of  Providence  both  for  time  and  eternity,  and  if  this  do  not  pre- 
serve you  from  cacodemons  in  life,  and  secure  tranquillity  at 
your  dying  hour,  nothing  else  will ;  for  nothing  is  more  likely 
to  procure  a  peaceful  death  than  a  peaceful  and  temperate 
life. 

Death  is  an  ordeal  through  which  we  must  all  pass  ;  and  tbe 
means  of  alleviating  the  pains  which  accompapy  it  are  of  vast 
importance  to  all.  They  are  not  only  important  to  the  sufferer, 
but  to  his  surviving  relations.  How  harrowing  it  is  to  a  surviving 
relative  to  think  of  the  hard  and  agonizing  throes  that  accom- 
panied the  dissolution  of  a  regretted  friend  ?  It  is  an  endless 
punishment.  It  embitters  the  remainder  of  life  to  many,  and 
spreads  the  sackcloth  of  melancholy  and  desolation  on  the 
countenance,  hurrying  thousands  with  rapidity  to  an  early 
grave,  and  overcasting  society  with  a  gloom  which  would  not  exist 
were  death  not  thus  made  more  horrific  than  it  naturally  is  by 
the  foUies  of  intemperance. 

The  life  is  generally  the  parent  of  the  death.  They  who  do 
violence  to  their  stomachs  by  excesses  of  any  kind,  who  daily 
experience  head-aches,  and  stomach-aches,  and  side-aches,  and 
other  maladies,  rather  than  forego  some  little  temporary  grati- 
fication of  an  animal  passion — lose  more  than  they  gain,  live 
unhappy,  and  have  very  little  prospect  of  an  easy  dissolution,  or 
of  leaving  behind  them  that  soothing  of  the  soul,  which  the  vir- 
tuous at  death  bequeath  to  their  friends. 
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IRVINGITE  PRANKS. 

"VVe  perceive,  from  the  public  papere,  that  the  Spirit  is  playing 
the  same  game  amongst  the  Irvingites,that  he  h.as  often  played 
amongst  the  Southcottians,  and  all  simil.ar  sects,  who  suffer 
themselves  to  be  guided  by  direct  inspiration  or  revelation.  A 
Mr.  Ballard,  a  leader  amongst  the  Irvingites,  at  Milford,  near 
Southampton,  has  been  commanded  by  the  Spirit  to  denounce 
the  members  of  the  Milford  congregation,  and  declare  to  them, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  they  were  in  error,  forcibly  dis- 
missing them  from  the  chapel,  and  employing  a  builder  to  raze 
it  to  the  very  groimd.  We  think  the  Spirit  acts  very  judi- 
ciously, and  only  wonder  it  could  have  borne  so  long  with  the 
sickening  cant,  and  sanctimonious  profession  of  superior  holi- 
ness, which  invariably  belongs  to  all  such  narrow-minded  sects. 
This,  however,  is  an  act  of  insubordination,  for,  according  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Irvingite  Church,  the  Apostles  have  the 
control  over  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
for  reason  is  superior  to  revelation.  Reason  is  the  Son  of  Man, 
to  whom  judgment  is  given.  It  is  the  Lord  of  human  society, 
and  all  insubordination  to  reason  will  suffer  punishment  sooner 
or  later.  We  fear,  however,  that  the  Irvingite  apostles  are  too 
easily  led  by  the  Spirit,  and  have  not  the  moral  courage  of 
judges  and  sovereigns,  to  check  its  extravagance,  and  preserve 
its  sobriety.  Their  constitution  is  a  step  in  advance  of  South- 
cottianism.  The  latter  is  wholly  guided  by  revelation,  and 
many  curious  games  the  Spirit  has  played  with  it.  We 
shall  mention  only  one.  It  took  place  under  the  leadership  of 
George  Turner,  in  1817.  George  was  informed  by  the  Spirit 
that  a  great  earthquake  was  about  to  take  place,  which  would 
shake  the  foundations  of  the  old  world ;  but  the  Lord's  children 
would  be  safe.  The  kingdom  of  Shiloh  was  confidently  ex- 
pected to  begin  at  the  time.  Great  preparations  were  made  for 
his  coming.  Even  clothes  were  made  for  him,  without  taking 
his  measure.  The  Spirit  told  them  to  make  the  clothes  large, 
as  Shiloh  would  be  tall  of  his  years.  We  know  a  man,  who 
was  at  the  expense  of  the  coat.  We  have  seen  it';  he  now 
wears  it,  having  kept  it  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  a  chest, 
waiting  for  Shiloh,  until  the  Spirit,  through  a  prophetess,  told 
him  to  wear  it  himself,  as  Shiloh  was  in  him.  We  know  a 
lady,  who  ordered  a  silver  snuff-box  for  Shiloh,  thinking  it  pro- 
bable that  the  Messiah  would  like  a  pinch  occasionally ;  our 
eyes  have  seen,  and  our  hands  have  handled,  the  identical  box, 
with  Shiloh 's  name  on  the  lid.  Well,  we  say  the  great  earth- 
quake was  to  take  place  in  1817,  and  Shiloh  was  expected  to 
come  and  reign.  It  was  expected  at  midnight,  and  as  the  be- 
lievers believed  themselves  safe,  and  the  aristocracy  in  danger, 
several  went  out  to  the  gmtlemen's  gates,  and  waited  anxiously 
for  the  coming  shock  and  general  wreck,  intending  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  deserted  seats,  houses,  and  equipages  of  the  rich. 
Some,  more  fearfiil,  stayed  at  home,  and  prayed.  Tivelve 
o'clock  came,  and  no  earthquake.  All  were  disappointed,  and 
the  Spirit  made  a  suitable  apology,  as  usual.  An  Owenite, 
however,  informs  us,  that  the  prophecy  was  really  fulfilled  ;  for 
it  was  in  1817  that  Mr.  Owen  made  his  celebrated  declaration 
of  his  Social  System,  which  shakes  the  foundations  of  old  so- 
ciety, and  announces  the  coming  of  another.  If  such  be  the 
case,  one  gave  the  prophecy,  and  another  fulfilled  it,  and  each 
party  despised  the  other.  Providence  works  the  machinery  of 
Nature  with  two  principles — attraction  and  repulsion.  The  re- 
pulsion of  sects,  and  of  individuals,  is  working  to  the  same  ge- 
neral focus.  The  time  is  dreary  and  long  which  the  process 
requires  ;  but  all  parties  have  one  object,  general  amelioration, 
and  this  when  the  means  of  social  intercourse  are  multiplied 
and  facilitated,  will  ultimately  lead  to  unity  of  method.  The 
repulsion  and  resistance  of  the  different  parties  will  work,  and 
work  vehemently,  until  a  compromise  is  effected,  and  the  truths 
of  all  sects,  for  each  has  a  little,  ore  acknowledged  and  acted 
upon. 

The  great  defect  of  all  such  religious  sects  is  that  they  have 
no  better  social  or  domestic  economy,  than  that  of  the  world 
around  them.  They  differ  merely  upon  an  abstraction,  a  point 
of  faith.  The  Shakers  are  nearest  to  solid  truth  ;  but  as  if 
there  was  a  fatality  about  all  partial  views,  Shakerism  is  also 
rendered  inoperative,  by  the  uimatural  law  of  monachism,  or 


celibacy  ;  and  as  for  infidelity,  it  never  has  been  able  to  make 
the  rope  of  sand  hold  tight.  Nothing  short  of  universalism,  in 
our  opinion,  can  bind  men  together;  and  that  holds  communion 
with  every  religious  feeling,  gives  a  political  existence  to  every 
adult,  and  derives  its  authority  from  the  concentration  of  the 
public  voice. — Deus  in  toto. 

GEORGE  WHITEFIELD. 

Nothing  that  remains  to  us  of  Whitefield  in  his  sermons  and 
sayings,!accounts  for  his  astonishing  power  of  moving  an  audience. 
His  manner  was  much.  He  was  a  consummate  orator,  and 
appealed  as  strongly  and  openly  to  the  passions  as  ever  did 
Garrick  or  Kean.  He  stamped,  he  wept,  he  lifted  up  his  voice 
like  a  trumpet,  he  besought  with  tears.  His  domestic  com- 
panion and  assistant.  Winter,  says  of  him : — "  His  freedom  in 
the  use  of  passions,  often  put  my  pride  to  the  trial.  I  could 
hardly  bear  much  unreserved  use  of  tears,  and  the  scope  he 
gave  to  his  feelings."  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  best-acted 
scene,  too  often  repeated,  must  tire  or  disgust  the  constant 
spectator.  Whitefield  performed  his  best  sermons  exactly  as 
Siddons  or  John  Kemble  went  through  their  favourite  charac- 
ters. Foote  and  Garrick  maintained  that  his  oratory  was  not 
at  its  full  height  until  he  had  repeated  a  discourse  forty  times. 
Garrick  affirmed  also,  not  wholly  in  jest,  that  he  could  make 
men  weep  and  tremble  by  his  varied  utterance  of  the  word 
Mesopotamia.  Franklin,  by  hearing  him  often,  came,  he  says, 
to  distinguish  easily  between  sermons  newly  composed,  and 
those  he  had  preached  often  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  His 
delivery  of  the  latter  was  so  improved  by  frequent  repetition, 
that  every  accent,  every  emphasis,  every  modulation  of  voice 
was  perfectly  tuned  and  well  placed,  that,  without  being  in- 
terested on  the  subject,  one  could  not  help  being  pleased  with 
the  disco\u^e  ;  a  pleasure  of  much  the  same  kind  as  that  re- 
ceived from  an  excellent  piece  of  music.  But  if  to  this  ia 
added  the  deep  interests  enforced  by  the  home-thrust  arguments 
and  passionate  appeals  of  the  preacher,  addressing  a  fascinated 
audience  on  the  solemn  and  awful  themes  of  "  righteousness, 
temperance,  and  the  judgment  to  come,"  the  effect  may  be 
imagined,  and  the  nature  of  Whitefield's  power  understood. 
He  seems  to  have  possessed  another  quality,  which  is  unnoticed 
by  his  admirers,  and  which,  though  an  original  power,  is  perfected 
by  use.  This  quality,  call  it  tad  or  address,  or  by  whatever 
name — the  spontaneous  offspring  of  entire  sympathy  with  the 
audience,  and  of  masterly  self-possession — must  have  been  re- 
markable in  Whitefield.  He  never  submitted  to  the  tame 
benumbing  custom  of  reading  his  sermons.  They  were 
prepared,  studied,  and  most  carefully  recited.  Southey,  in  his 
Life  of  Wesley,  when  noticing  Whitefield's  art  of  speaking  in 
the  pulpit,  conveys  a  most  useful  lesson  to  all  young  preachersi:— 
"  Had  the  sermons,"  he  remarks,  "  been  delivered  from  a  written 
copy,  one  delivery  would  have  been  like  the  last ;  the  paper  would 
have  operated  as  a  spell  from  which  he  coidd  not  depart ;  inven- 
tion sleeping,  while  utterance  followed  the  eye.  But  when  he  had 
nothing  before  him  except  the  audience  whom  he  was  address- 
ing, judgment  and  the  imagination,  as  well  as  the  memory, 
were  called  forth.  Those  parts  were  omitted  which  had  been 
felt  to  come  feebly  from  the  tongue,  and  fall  heavily  on  the  ear  ; 
and  their  place  was  supplied  by  matter  newly  laid,  in  the  course 
of  his  studies,  or /rcs/i  from  the  feeling  of  the  moment.  *  ** 
But  the  salient  points  of  his  oratory  were  not  prepared  passages 
—they  were  bursts  of  passion,  like  jets  of  a  Geyser  when  the 
spring  is  in  full  play."  The  truest  notion  of  the  peculiarities 
and  originality  of  his  oratory,  is  to  be  obtained  from  those  inci- 
dental bursts  and  jets,  when,  as  a  homely  critic  said,  "  he 
preached  like  a  lion."  One  of  those  rampant  outbreaks,  which 
made  their  way  like  an  avalanche,  was  witnessed  by  David 
Hume,  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  preacher. 
He  says  : — 

"  Once,  after  a  solemn  pause,  he  thus  addressed  his  audi- 
ence :— '  The  attendant  angel  is  just  about  to  leave  the  thresh- 
old of  this  sanctuary,  and  ascend  to  heaven.  And  shall  he 
ascend,  and  not  bear  with  him  the  news  of  one  sinner,  among 
all  this  multitude,  reclaimed  from  the  error  of  his  ways  ?'  To 
give  the  greater  effect  to  this  exclamation,  Whitefield  stamped 
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with  his  foot,  lifted  up  h's  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  cried 
aloud  '  Stop,  Gabriel  -,  stop,  'ere  you  enter  the  sacred  portals, 
and  vet  carry  with  you  the  news  of  one  sinner  converted  to 
God!'  -^  *  *  *  This  address  was  accompanied  with  euch 
animated  yet  natural  action,  that  it  surpassed  anything  I  ever 
saw  or  heard  in  any  other  preacher. ' 

Winter,  in  describing  his  manner,  says — 

"  As  though  it  were  no  difficult  matter  to  catch  the  sound  of 
"the  Saviour  praying,  he  would  exclaim,  '  Hark  !  hark  !  do  not 
You  hear  him  ?' — You  may  suppose,  that  as  this  occurred  fre- 
quently, the  efficacy  of  it  was  destroyed ;  but,  no  ;  though  we 
often  knew  what  was  coming,  it  was  cis  new  to  us  as  though  we 
had  never  heard  it  before. 

"  That  beautiful  apostrophe,  used  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
'  Oh  earth  !  earth  !  earth  !  hear  the  words  of  the  Lord !'  was  very 
subservient  to  him,  and  never  used  impertinently.'' 

Stories,  anecdotes,  and  the  most  homely  illustrations,  brought 
from  familiar  life,  were,  with  great  tact  and  aptness,  dravm  into 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  He  frequently  spoke  of  himself, 
having  first  engaged  the  sympathy  of  his  hearers  so  far  as  to 
to  make  his  egotism  agreeable  to  them.  This  relaxation 
alternated  pleasantly  with  his  fits  of  vehemence  and  passion. 
Whitefield  omitted  nothing  requisite  to  the  complete  effect  of 
his  speal^ing.  He  was  neat  in  his  dress,  and  studiously  careful 
of  his  attitude  and  gestures ;  he  was  never  put  out— he  never 
sttimbled  for  a  word.  "  Nothing  awkward,  nothing  careless 
appeared  about  him  in  the  pulpit.''  "  He  left  nothing  to  acci- 
dent that  he  could  regulate  by  care.'"— r/'rom  Tails  Maga- 
zine. J 


THE  SCARLET  SISTERHOOD. 

Oke  of  the  first  acts  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  virgin 
Queen,  and  found^r  of  the  English  Church,  inflicted  the  pun- 
Khment  of  hanging,  cutting  up,  and  bowelling  alive,  all  those 
-who  should  maint<ain  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and 
deny  that  of  the  Queen.  Fifteen  Catholics,  upon  this  charge, 
suffered  this  horrible  torture,  besides  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  priests,  for  being  priests,  and  continuing  obstinately  to  be 
priests  ■,  and  sixty  laymen,  for  hearing  mass,  and  showing  hos- 
pitality to  priests.  Margaret  Middleton,  of  York,  a  lady  of 
noble  connexions,  accused  of  the  latter  crime,  and  refusing  to 
speak,  and  thereby  betray  her  spiritual  guides,  was  pressed  to 
death,'  on  York  Bridee,  her  hands  and  feet  being  fastened  to 
four  stakes,  and  a  large  board,  loaded  with  heavy  weights, 
placed  on  her  body.  She  merely  said,  "  It  is  as  well  to  go 
to  heaven  this  way  as  any  other." 

AVe  do  not  like  to  belong  to  a  bloody  Church.  A  Church 
that  has  even  one  drop  of  blood  to  answer  for  is  not  for  us. 
Roman  Catholicism  is  drunk  with  blood,  and  Protestantism 
■was  spawned  in  it.  We  b«long  to  the  universal  Church,  self- 
covemed  by  the  combined  moral  influence  of  the  whole  mass  ; 
not  by  a  college  of  cardinals— not  by  a  confederacy  of  gentle- 
men in  holy  orders— not  by  a  hereditary  race  of  legislators— 
not  by  a  motley  group  of  ten-pound  conscience-brokers.  All 
these  are  illegitimate  authorities.  We  owe  no  allegiance  to 
them.    The  are  necessarily  corrupt. 


POLYGAMY. 


thousane^  women  to  be  introduced  irito  the  city,  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  which  had  been  murdered.  In  Thibet,  where 
half  a  dozen,  or  even  hair  a  score  of  men  have  one  wife  in 
common,  we  suppose  female  children  must  be  "  rarce  aves,'" 
that  is,  rare  birds,  and  angelic  visitors.  This,  however,  is  a  won- 
derful accommodation  of  Nature.  Moreover,  it  shows  the 
liberality  of  God,  who  thus  gocd-humouredly  indulges  the  pe- 
cuUar  views  of  morality,  and  domestic  propriety,  which  prevail 
in  different  countries.] 


Many  proofs  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  Polygamy  pr<>- 
duces  more  female  offspring  among  mankind,  and  other  ani- 
mals (Hippocrates,  Harvey,  Willoughby,  Forster,  &c.),  and 
that  more  males  result  from  monogamy.— I>r.  Ryan. 

[We  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  number  of  Wives 
^ich  both  rich  and  poor  obtain  in  polygamous  countries.  At 
the  siege  of  Babj-lon,  under  Darius  Ochus,  it  is  said  the  Baby- 
lonians being  sorely  reduced  for  want  of  provisions,  resolved  to 
destroy  all  of  their  fellow  citizens  who  were  unserviceable  m  the 
defence  of  the  city.  They,  therefore,  aawmbled  together  all 
their  wives  and  children,  and  stram-led  them ;  only  every  man 
was  allowed  to  keep  his  best  beloved  wife,  and  a  maid  servant, 
to  do  the  b^isiness  of  the  family.  Even  then,  the  women  must 
have  been  fro-thirds  of  the  population.  Darius,  having  taken 
the  city,  impaled  three  theuaand  of  the  rebels,  and  caused  fifty 


It  appears,  from  what  Lord  John  Russell  says,  that  the  prin- 
cipal obstacle  to  national  edu<'atioii  is  religious  sectarianism. 
Is  not  this  enough  to  make  men  curse  religion  P  Rather  than 
that  the  Bible  be  not  read  in  the  schools,  the  bishops  would 
suffer  the  people  to  remain  in  icnorance.  Nay,  the  Established 
clergy,  for  the  most  part,  would  prefer  national  ignorance  to  a 
system  of  education  not  under  tfceir  own  control !  This 
attempt  to  enforce  unanimity,  is  the  very  thing  that  prevents 
it.  The  best  educated  countries  in  the  world  are  those  in 
which  the  clergy  and  aristocracy  have  least  power — republics 
and  despotisms.  In  Prussia,  the  proportion  of  educated  chil- 
dren to  the  population,  is  one  to  six  ;  in  New  York,  one  to 
four ;  in  England,  one  to  seventeen !  Universal  education 
must  make  a  great  revolution  in  the  character  of  roguery  •,  it 
will  introduce  more  head  and  pen  work  into  the  game  of 
knaves,  and  thus  enforce  a  ladical  change  in  the  forms  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  only  as  a  means  to  this  end  that  we  regard  it  as  a 
good.  ''  Directly'''  reading  is  not  a  good,  because  it  is  a  soli- 
tary and  unhealthy  employment ;  but  it  is  an  ordeal,  through 
which  society  must  pass,  to  come  to  social  unanimity  and  uni- 
formity upon  first  principles.  Were'this  latter  end  gained,  know- 
ledge would  become  alive  in  society ;  at  present  it  is  actually 
dead,  and  buried  in  books  of  controversy  and  party  spirit. 

"  Happy  the  son  whose  father  has  gone  to  the  Devil,''  is  an 
old  proverb,  which  alludes  to  the  good  fortime  of  the  son  whose 
father  died  out  of  favour  with  the  priesthood,  by  leaving  none 
of  his  property  to  the  Church,  by  which  he  doomed  himsulf  to 
damnation  for  the  sake  of  his  family. 

"  Under  the  Rose." — The  clargyman  wears  a  rose  in  his 
hat,  and  in  confession,  what  is  spoke  in  his  ear  is,  in  effect, 
"  under  the  rose,"  and  is  to  be  kept  secret,  as  being  under  the 
seal  of  confession. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

An  Old  Subscriber. —  We  are  much  obliged  to  An  Old 
Subscriber  for  his  letter.  We  fully  agree  with  him  in  respect 
to  Popery,  Protestantism,  preaching,  ^c,  end  we  have  no 
doubt  that  what  we  mean  by  theological  authority  will  not  dis- 
please him.  Authority  can  do  two  things — set  up,  and  pull 
down.  Now,  a  universal  Church,  composed  of  the  whole  people, 
would  KKCKSSARiLY  be  a  moral  Church,  and  keep  down  intellec- 
tual or  doctrinal  controversy,  where  it  ought  t«  be  kept — that 
is  in  individual  or  private  life,  so  that  it  never  would  reign 
publicly.  It  is  the  clerical  bodies  of  Popery,of  Protestantism,  of 
Wesleyanism,  which  make  doctrine  and  dogmatism  rule  over  us. 
Were  these  clerisal  bodies  superseded  by  a  universal  Church, 
morality  would  reign.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  our  corres- 
pondent does  not  fully  perceive  our  meaning  by  this  week's 
Shepherd,  lohich  is  full  of  the  subject. 
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A   MORAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  raised 
Amid  the  vast  creation  ?  why  ordained. 
Through  life  and  death,  to  dart  his  piercing  eye. 
With  thoughts  be3'ond  the  limit  of  his  frame. 
But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth, 
In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers. 
As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 
The  great  career  of  justice  ^—Akenside.. 

Governments  can  only  deal  with  visible  things,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  external  behaviour  alone  can  they  rule  mankind. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  old  societj'  is  its  departure  from  this 
law  of  Nature.  In  all  ages,  theories,  dogmas,  and  intellectual 
propositions,  have  been  imposed  upon  man,  and  the  reaction  has 
been  very  deplorable.  The  rulers  attaching  importance  to  one 
proposition,  their  opponents  could  not  fail  to  attach  equal  im- 
portance to  the  other.  The  supreme  power  resolved  most 
gravely,  that  Marj',  the  mother  of  Christ,  always  was,  and  still 
is,  a  virgin.  The  opposite  party,  being  compelled  to  avow  this, 
could  not  fail  to  attach  importance  to  its  denial;  and  being 
trained  from  infiincy  to  the  affirmative  or  negative,  and  seeing 
It  keenly  contended  in  the  schools,  and  in  the  market-places, 
seeing  the  people  fight  over  it,  and  butcher  each  other  on 
account  of  it,  each  successive  generation  only  widened  the 
breach,  until  some  new  and  more  engrossing  subject  of  disputa- 
tion absorbed  the  general  interest ;  and,  even  then,  the  old  was 
established  by  law,  and  enjoying  the  luxurious  ease  of  endow- 
ment. 

This  system  is  the  clerical  s^'stem,  which  is  incoi^porated  with 
all  governments.  It  can  never  form  the  basis  of  a  good  go- 
vernment, because  it  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  binding 
the  intellect,  which  is  free  by  nature,  and  thus  it  becomes  an 
■obstacle  to  all  progressive  improvement. 

But  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  moral  government,  which  we 
prefer,  is  equally  illiberal,  inasmuch  as  it  binds  the  behaviour. 
Now  this  is  the  very  happiness  of  a  moral  sj^stem — to  set  a 
hedge  around  the  passions — to  curb  all  the  wild  and  savage  reck- 
lessness peculiar  to  the  ungoverned — to  prescribe  a  course  of 
innocence  and  of  enjoyment — to  give  protection  to  all — and 
as  much  individual  liberty  as  is  compatible  with  universal 
happiness. 

Thought,  or  intellect,  or  opinion,  or  feeling,  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. It  is  the  source  of  conduct,  but  cannot  be  subjected  to 
a  law.  It  must  be  free,  and  the  expression  of  it  ought  to  be 
free.  Governments,  therefore,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If 
the  individual's  opinions  be  so  very  different  from  the  common 
opinion,  that  he  is  necessarily  impelled  to  act  differently,  he 
must  suffer  according  to  the  law  which  regulates  the  conduct  he 
pursues.  If  murder,  he  must  suffer  the  consequence.  If  as- 
sault, he  must  suffer  as  an  assailant.  But  the  mere  teaching  of 
■a,  doctrine  is  not  amenable  to  a  moral  tribunal,  unless  it  di- 
rectly inculcates  the  commission  of  a  crime  acknowledged  by 
all  to  be  deserving  of  punishment. 

Such  questions,  therefore,  as  the  Virginis  partus,  the  birth 
■of  the  Virgin,  or  the  divinity  of  Christ,  or  transubstantiation, 


or  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  or,  in  fine,  any  other  theolo- 
gical question,  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  goveinmcnts,  and 
ought  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  Protestant  principle  of  indivi- 
dual opinion. 

If  a  Church  receives  one  or  more  of  these  questions,  and  re- 
jects others,  then  we  call  it  a  sectarian  Church  ;  but  if  it 
admits  them  all  into  its  bosom,  upon  condition  merely  that 
they  subscribe  to  these  two  fundamental  princi])!es — first, 
"  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  and  second,  "  The  spirit  of 
Christ  is  the  combined  influence  o'  all  the  Church,  genuinely 
expressed  upon  a  moral  subject:"'"'  then  it  is  a  universal 
Church. 

These  two  propositions  are,  in  some  sense  or  another,  univer- 
sally received.  And  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  they  con- 
stitute the  sum  total  of  Christ's  teaching.  The  first  is  a  beau- 
tiful moral  precept,  too  beautiful  for  practice,  but  a  l/eaii  ideal, 
which  forms  the  very  best  possiljle  basis  of  a  moral  system. 
No  man  can  deny  the  beauty  of  it.  Tory,  Whig,  and  Radical, 
believer  and  infidel,  all  agree  in  acknowledging  its  perfection. 
There  could  be  little  disputation  about  the  value  of  the  pre- 
cept, and  no  heresy  could  be  taught  respecting  it,  which  con- 
duct would  not  easily  detect.  A  clerg3'man  who  preaches  in 
opposition  to  the  primitive  Christian  morals,  of  all  things  in 
common,  and  adduces  the  language  of  these  same  primitive 
Christians,  to  prove  the  truth  of  some  ecclesiastical  dogma,  is 
easily  detected  in  his  heresy,  under  a  moral  government.  The 
clergy  do  so  now :  but  the3'  live  under  a  dogmatical  system. 
Dogma  is  here  of  more  importance  than  conduct.  Their  con- 
duct is,  therefore,  judged  by  the  times  in  which  they  live — by 
the  creed  of  the  church  to  which  they  belong ;  and  iu  this 
respect,  perhaps,  all  is  right.  But  were  the  primitive  Christian 
morality  established  by  a  moral  government,  there  could  be  no 
heresy  taught  upon  this  article  of  faith,  which  even  children 
could  not  detect.  All  men  can  judge  of  moral  heresy,  but  no 
man  can  judge  of  intellectual  heresy. 

In  a  church,  based  upon  this  principle,  therefore,  we  would 
have  this  advantage,  that  heresy  could  be  detected  at  once,  and 
unanimous!}'. 

The  second  law  of  a  universal  church  may,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
pressed differently.  But,  in  a  Christian  country,  the  language 
we  have  employed  is  more  suitable,  namely,  that  "  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  is  the  collective  spirit  of  the  universal  church,  ex- 
pressed, not  intellectually,  but  morally." 

We  believe  that  this  truth,  variously  expressed,  is  tacitly 
acknowledged  by  all  men.  It  is  used  argumentati\ely  by  all 
parties.  The  general  assent  of  mankind  to  a  proposition  is 
even  employed  as  argument  on  intellectual  subjects.  It  is 
used  by  divines,  to  prove  the  existence  of  Deity,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  the  divine  institution  of  sacrifice,  of  the 

*  Here  we  must  acknowledge  our  obligation  to  an  old  sul>- 
scriber,  for  calling  our  attention  to  an  assertion  we  formerly 
made,  namely,  that  the  Church  should  have  theological  autho- 
rity. It  was  not  altogether  correct.  It  caiuiot  po.-iitivel^'  de- 
cide on  a  final  truth.  Its  authority  is  purely  moral,  and  can 
only  approve  or  disapprove;  and  as  it  cannot  establish  a  dogmsi 
neither  can  it  suppress  or  reject  one, 
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Sabbath,  &c.  Universal  approbation  is  the  highest  compli- 
ment a  public  man  can  receive;  all  parties  rejoice  in  it.  Uni- 
versal execration  is  the  greatest  punishment  which  can  be  in- 
flicted. Universality  of  assent  is  thus  almost  tantamount  to  a 
demonstration  of  a  fact.  There  is  an  apparent  objection  to 
this  assertion,  in  the  circumstance  of  the  occasional  protesta- 
tions against  its  tnith,  which  we  hear,  from  time  to  time, 
amongst  the  unpopular  religious  and  political  parties.  Even 
Lord  Brougham  himself,  a  few  days  ago,  publicly  denied  that 
he  regarded  it  as  a  test  of  truth.  But  remember,  truth  is  partly 
an  intellectual  subject ;  we  do  not  affirm  that  universality  of 
assent  or  dissent  is  a  test  of  scientific  questions.  We  apply  it 
only  to  the  feelings  and  the  instincts  of  Nature ;  to  that  de- 
partment of  our  being,  wliich  is  out  of  the  reach  of  science, 
to  which  science  never  can,  by  any  possibility,  approach. 
Wherever  reason  can  or  ought  to  lead  us,  there  we  are  left,  to 
reason  and  experience;  in  those  departments  of  knowledge  is 
the  best  guide.  In  chemistry,  or  astronomy,  or  geology,  we 
are  guided  by  reason,  or  induction  only  ;  feeling,  or  imagina- 
tion, or  instinct,  has  nothing  to  do  with  these.  On  these  sub- 
jects the  people  cannot  judge ;  their  verdict  has  no  value.  But 
on  a  point  of  feeling,  maternal,  paternal,  filial,  social,  we  say, 
decidedly,  universality  is  a  test,  and  a  final  covirt  of  appeal— 
and  the  spirit  of  the  people  at  large  on  that  subject  is  the  Spi- 
rit of  God,  "  infallible,"—"  infallible." 

The  universal  Church,  therefore,  is  a  moral  Church ;  parti- 
cular churches  are  doctrinal  churches. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not  a  Catholic,  or  imiversal 
Church,  because  it  is  a  dogmatical  Church.  And  as  all  the 
other  churches  are  less  Catholic  than  itself,  we  see  no  possibility 
of  obtaining  a  universal  Church,  but  through  the  State.  The 
Churches  must  be  absorbed  by  the  State.  The  English  Ep's- 
copalian  Church  is  at  present  a  part  of  the  State.  The  State 
is,  therefore,  a  sect,  and  the  Church  is  the  main  obstacle  to  all 
progress  towards  universalism.  It  is  the  great  enemy  of  all 
reformation.  Instinct  seems  to  teach  it  this  fact,  that  its  latter 
end  is  approaching. 

But  when  the  Established  Church  is  dissociated  from  the 
State,  vnll  this  be  sufficient  to  make  the  State  universal  in  its 
principles  ? 

No ;  it  has  got  another  stage  to  run  after  that.  It  has  its 
intellectuality  to  banish  ! 

This  may  seem  strange  to  modem  educationists.  To  banish 
intellectuality  from  the  State  !     This  is  surely  a  delusion. 

It  is  not  a  delusion.  The  intellectuality  of  the  State  is  play- 
ing the  devil  ^dth  society.  You  may  just  as  well  try  to  fathom 
etemitj'  as  to  fathom  any  political  question.  No  man  under- 
stands politics  any  more  than  he  understands  God  Almighty. 
The  lawyers  know  no  more  about  legislation  than  the  clergy 
about  theology.  It  is  a  marvellous  fact  that  we  are  paying 
millions  upon  millions  of  our  hai-d-eamed  money  to  keep  up 
"  mystery,  mystery — Babylon  the  great,  the  mother  of  harlots, 
and  the  abomination  of  the  earth." 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Remove  all  subjects  of  political 
discussion,  that  is,  the  levying  of  money — from  legislation,  and 
one  large  mountain  of  mystery  would  at  once  be  cast  into  the 
sea.  Let  the  simple  rent  of  the  solid  land  be  the  everlasting 
revenue  of  the  country.  It  is  equal  to  fifty  milUons.  You 
may  easily  find  even  an  equivalent  for  those  whom  you  seem 
to  rob  by  this  process.  Make  a  new  code  of  forms  for  social 
transactions,  and  leave  the  administration  of  justice  to  the 
"  living  law"  of  judge  and  jury's  conscience.  Educate  every 
child,  and  train  it  to  a  profession.  Classify  all  men,  and  let 
each  man  be  kno^vn  to  his  class,  having  power  in  it,  and  with 
it,  as  a  member  of  the  great  fraternity  for  the  self-government 
of  society.  Encourage  social  intercourse  in  masses,  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  for  amusement  and  recreation — provide 
accommodation  for  all  such  purposes.  Please  mankind,  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  them  ;  kindness  always  calls  forth  a 
smile,  even  from  the  most  perverse. 

This  might  be  a  preparatorj-  step  to  better  things  ;  but  even 
this  is  more  than  we  are  sanguine  enough  to  expect ;  we  throw 
out  the  idea  in  order  to  give  it  birth  in  those  minds  which  have 
not  yet  received  it,  that  they  ma3'  digest  it  properly,  and 
teach  it  to  others  ;  that  it  may  spread  abroad  in  society,  and 


become  the  germ  of  a  new  spirit  of  agitation,  which  must  of 
necessity  arise  when  our  present  struggle  for  suffrage  and  othei 
preliminary  matters  is  over. 

Popular  suffrage,  under  a  political  system,  will  never  benefit 
the  people  of  this  country  to  any  great  extent.  It  will  be  a 
long  and  a  dreary  while  before  it  ever  bring  them  even  into  a 
condition  so  prosperous  as  that  of  their  American  brethren. 
America,  moreover,  must,  for  many  centuries,  be  blessed  with 
advantages  which  we  do  not  possess.  It  has  an  immense  s\u:- 
face  of  unclaimed  land  in  its  back  settlements,  which  is  yearly 
adding  to  its  internal  resoiu'ces.  But,  even  supposing  we  were 
as  comfortably  circumstanced  as  our  Transatlantic  brethren, 
what  a  pitiable  state  of  societj'  it  is  for  knavery,  for  avarice, 
for  theft,  for  self-interest,  for  drunkenness,  ignorance,  and  every 
imaginable  wickedness !  The  difference  of  a  few  pounds  in 
taxation,  or  shillings  in  weekly  income,  or  quality  and  quantity 
of  bread,  beef,  beer,  and  potatoes,  is  a  trifle  compared  to  these. 
Who  knows  the  miseries  inflicted  even  on  families  apparently 
weU-conditioned,  by  the  craft  and  villany  of  commercial  bar- 
gains in  every  department  of  American  industry?  Misery  i» 
not  confined  to  those  only  who  want  bread,  and  have  no  com- 
fortable dwellings,  though  these  are  more  immediately  deserv- 
ing of  oiu-  compassion ;  it  steals  alike  into  the  drawing-room 
and  the  cottage,  and  banishes  sleep  from  the  bed  of  down,  as 
well  as  from  the  hard  and  cold  plank,  or  the  harder  and  colder 
stone.  A  little  gain  we  do  allow  you  might  obtain  by  the 
alleviation  of  some  legislative  burdens,  but  we  regard  it  as  very, 
very  little  indeed.  Politics  cannot  serve  you.  The  Tories  them- 
selves, and  the  Whigs,  have  already  acknowledged  this.  How 
often  has  it  been  repeated  in  Parliament  by  members  of  every 
pai-tj' : — "  Parliament  cannot  interfere,  can  do  no  good  to  the 
complainants."  This  has  been  said  to  the  hand-loom  weavers, 
and  to  the  stocking  weavers,  and  to  numerous  other  petitioners. 
Yet  these  petitioners  never  seem  inclined  to  take  Parliament 
at  its  word.  They  insist  upon  boards  of  trade,  minimums  of 
wages,  compulsory  regulations  of  wages,  and  other  visionary 
schemes,  which  the  legislators  know  well  are  wholly  impractica- 
ble ;  but  how  few  of  the  people  seem  yet  to  be  convinced  that 
politics  cannot  save  them — that  moral  government  alone  can 
redeem  them,  and  bring  them,  with  a  high  and  uplifted  hand, 
into  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  remoTOig,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  this 
popular  delusion,  that  we  write.  We  know  it  cannot  last  very 
long.  Times  are  now  favourable  for  removing  it.  We  have 
now  a  large  and  widely  circulated  press,  and  a  reading  popula- 
tion. We  have  only  had  these  a  few  years.  We  have  got  a 
trial  of  Reform,  it  has  proved  a  delusion.  We  have  got  a  trial 
of  a  few  reductions  of  taxation,  they  are  not  perceived.  Our 
feelings  are  still  irritated  as  much  as  ever  by  the  miseries  of 
life.  Wherever  we  move  we  see  the  evil  of  the  system  pur- 
sued. We  have  moral  and  intellectual  wants  which  cannot  be 
gratified,  affections  which  cannot  be  answered,  innocent  desires 
which  cannot  be  indulged,  and  all  those  feelings  which  we  wish 
above  all  other  feelings  to  suppress,  are  those  chiefly  which  are 
roused  into  unholy  action.  It  is  a  hell,  and  men  are  all  devils, 
from  the  best  to  the  worst.  "Virtue  itself  is  only  a  species  of 
vice. 


PROPHECY. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  upon  prophecy  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  our  article  on  modern  miracles.  We  hope  we  shall 
satisfy  all  but  the  dogmatic,  whose  patronage  we  do  not  court, 
that  the  phenomenon  of  prophecy  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon, 
belonging  to  a  particular  age  or  people,  but  a  natural  and  univer- 
sal fact,  belonging  to  the  constitution  of  man,  and  developed  at 
times  in  all  ages  and  amongst  all  people.  There  is  no  truth 
of  which  we  are  more  con^'inced  than  this,  that  what  is  called 
the  gift  of  prophecy  or  revelation,  is  entirely  misrepresented 
both  by  believers  and  infidels,  who  are  equally  under  delusion 
respecting  its  nature. 

A  believer  regards  it  as  infallible  in  its  testimony  ;  an  infidel 
denies  even  the  fact  of  the  phenomenon.  A  believer  re- 
gards with  peculiar  veneration,  the  imaginary  character  of  an 
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ascient  seer,  whose  body  has  long  ago  mouldered  into  dust, 
and  of  whose  personal  appearance,  not  even  a  tradition  has 
preserved  a  radiant  image.  The  messenger  of  the  Almighty  is 
sufficient  material  for  the  imagination  to  begin  with.  This  su- 
pereminence  of  calling  suggests  a  corresponding  excellence  of 
shape,  mind,  and  character.  All  that  a  poetic  soul  can  conceive, 
and  the  spirit  of  painting  inspire,  is  employed  to  produce  the 
beau  ideal  of  the  legates  of  heaven. 

And  in  their  looks  divine. 
The  image  of  their  glorious  maker  shines. 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitiide,  severe  and  pure. 

This  is  a  poetical  delusion,  and  we  are  all  the  creatures  of 
tiie  ignorance  or  craft  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  infidel  will  tell  you  that  such  men  as 
Isaiah,  or  Jeremiah,  or  Hosea,  were  either  enthusiasts,  who 
inuigined  they  saw  visions,  or  they  were  impostors  who  pretended 
they  saw  visions,  or  their  Ijooks  were  not  written  by  theaoselves, 
but  by  the  priests  to  bewilder  and  enslave  the  people,  or  by 
some  well  meaning  but  fraudulent  reformers  to  excite  the 
people  against  the  priests !  All  these  absurdities  have  been 
brought  forward  by  the  infidel  party,  in  their  hopeless  attempts 
to  philosophize  the  question,  and  the  result  has  only  been  ex- 
posure of  ignorance. 

Prophets  have  lived  in  all  ages,  men  equal  in  foresight 
to  the  Jewish  prophets,  and  some  in  many  respects  superior 
(we  always  except  the  two  founders  of  the  two  great  and 
marvellous  dispensations  of  Je^vism  and  Christianity).  They 
live  at  this  day  in  all  countries,  and  may  easily  be  discovered 
by  the  inquiring  mind,  and  one  or  more  is  always,  in  succession, 
starting  out  of  obscurity  and  calling  the  attention  of  people  to 
his  revelations.  These  naturals,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use 
the  expression,  are  the  simple  children  of  Nature.  They  were 
the  first  philosophers,  and  have  only  been  thi-own  into  the  shade, 
by  the  substitution  of  scientific  rejisoning  for  natural  impulse, 
a«  the  director  of  human  affairs.  They  were  evidently  the 
earliest  writers,  and  their  communications  were  preserved  as 
the  commands  of  the  Almighty  ;  printing  was  unknown,  lite- 
rary criticism  unheard  of;  literary  controversy  never  even 
thought  of ;  books  were  rare,  and  such  writings,  with  the  public 
records,  were  probably  all  the  books  that  existed  amongst  the 
early  Jews.  Very  few  of  the  prophets  committed  their  pro- 
phecies to  writing ;  many  of  those  which  were  committed  are 
lost ;  and  what  remain  in  the  Old  Testament  are  probably  all 
the  books  that  Ezra  could  find  belonging  to  the  Je^vish  nation, 
the  entire  library  of  the  Jews.  When  the  Jews  returned  from 
Babylon,  they  began  to  have  intercourse  with  the  Greeks. 
Literature  was  more  common ;  antiquity  beyond  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  was  sacred.  The  Bible,  therefore,  became  an 
ancient  relic  as  soon  as  it  was  collected  ;  it  was  sacred  at  once, 
and  veneration  for  its  antiquity  would  naturally  prevent  any 
addition  to  its  contents.  This  we  believe  in  the  simple  history 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

But  we  are  not  to  infer  from  this  that  there  were  no  prophets 
after  Malachi.  The  writing  prophets  were  the  meanest  of  the 
class.  Elijah  has  not  left  a  syllable  on  record.  Ebsha,  second 
to  Elijah,  is  equally  mute.  John  the  Baptist,  one  of  thegreatest 
of  all  the  prophets,  is  merely  transiently  mentioned  in  a  few 
words,  and  scarcely  even  a  saying  of  his  recorded.  Since  the 
times  of  the  apostles,  the  fathers  enumerate  many  individucils 
possessed  of  gifts  similar  to  the  old  prophets,  preserving  always 
a  peculiar  veneration  for  those  of  whom  they  knew  nothing. 
St.  Augustin  writes  very  copiously  of  visions  and  revelations, 
and  describes  several  indiridual  cases  very  minutely.  Several 
of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church  were  given, 
and  the  tombs  and  relics  of  the  martyr  discovered,  by  revelation, 
and  prophecies  were  given  and  recorded  in  the  same  style  as  of 
old.  with  such  profusion  that,  if  the  Christian  Church  had 
collected  all  its  prophecies,  as  did  the  Jews  of  old,  the  Bible 
would  now  have  been  so  very  large  that  no  ordinary  house 
could  hold  it.  Many  of  these  prophecies  we  have  read,  and 
some  of  them  are  really  sublime ;  some  are  inferior,  some  supe- 
rior to  the  old  Testament  prophecies.  The  latter  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  select,  and  of  being  translated  by  learned 


men  into  a  pure  and  correct  phraseology,  far  superior  to 
the  original,  which  is  very  inacciurate  and  obscure,  like 
the  >vriting  of  the  \-ulg;u-,  which  is  always  more  incompre- 
hensible and  doubtful  in  construction  than  that  of  well  edu- 
cated persons.  The  former,  that  is  modem  prophecies  have 
not  been  so  favoured,  and  the  vehicle  of  printing  being  easily 
obtained,  they  are  less  select,  and  more  exposed  to  contempo- 
rary criticism.  This  has  partly  been  the  cause  why  they  have 
been  subdued  ;  but  the  principal  cause  is  the  ambiguity  and 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  prophecy  itself,  which  has  lost  its  repu- 
tation by  the  mystical  deception  with  which  it  invariably  plays 
upon  the  faith  of  its  receivers. 

Few  of  our  readers  are  aware,  that  there  are  prophecies,  ori- 
ginally given  in  English,  in  the  same  style  as  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  which  similar  judgments  and  mercies  are  pronounced 
upon  our  cities  as  upon  those  of  ancient  Asia.  Tlie  burden  of 
the  Lord  to  London,  Bristol,  Bath,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  &c., 
sounds  very  strange  to  those  whose  knowledge  of  divine  things 
is  confined  wthin  the  Bible  boards  alone ;  yet  the  writings  of 
John  Lacy,  and  his  school,  contain  many  such,  and  James 
Cunningham  has  published  a  large  collection  of  those  directly 
given  in  communication  to  himself.  These  men  lived  more 
than  a  century  ago.  Lacy  was  a  gentleman  of  property,  worth 
£2,000  per  annum,  and  evidently  a  simple-minded  man,  and 
quite  free  from  the  imputation  of  craft  for  gain.  He  had  also 
the  gift  of  tongues,  and  spoke  Latin,  when  the  Spirit  was  on 
him,  with  great  fluency.  It  was  not  good  Latin;  but  he  could 
speak  it  at  no  other  time. 

Emanuel  Swedenburg,  and  Richard  Brothers,  are  well  known 
apostles  of  mystery.  The  latter  made  considerable  stir  in  his 
day.  He  was  visited  bj-  the  first  nobiUty  of  the  land  ;  and  the 
visit  of  the  King's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  so  alarmed 
Mr.  Pitt,  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Attorney  and  Soli- 
citor-General (now  Lords  Eldon  and  Reddesdale)  he  got  the 
Duke  of  Portland  (Secretary  of  State),  to  arrest  Brothers  as  a 
traitor,  in  1794.  He  was  kept  in  confinement  eleven  years, 
that  is,  till  Pitt  died,  and  then  liberated  immediately.  And 
pray  what  reason  have  we  to  beUeve  that  the  ancient  prophets 
were  diflPerent  from  Brothers  ?  Their  treatment  was  similar. 
It  is  imagination  alone  that  makes  the  difference. 

Since  Brothers'  time,  we  coidd  enumerate  many  individuals 
of  the  same  class ;  but  it  would  swell  this  article  to  an  uneces- 
sary  length.  We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  giving 
a  specimen  of  a  living  prophet,  the  celebrated  John  Wroe,  of 
Ashton-under-line  notoriety,  now,  we  believe,  residing  at  Wake- 
field, in  Yorkshire.  Wroe  is  a  singular  man.  With  the  good 
or  evil  of  his  character  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  are  treat- 
ing merely  of  mental  phenomena,  and  to  phenomena  we  con- 
fine ourselves.  He  has  disciples  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  he  has  several  missionaries 
preaching  his  faith.  He  even  sent  two  missionaries  to  Vienna, 
many  years  ago,  to  anoint  young  Napoleon,  as  the  next  scourge 
of  the  Lord;  but  they  could  not  obtain  an  interview,  the 
Prince  being  hurriedly  taken  out  of  town,  whence  they  could 
not  follow  him.  This  was  interpreted  as  a  sign,  by  some,  that 
he  was  not  the  character  meant.  Wroe  has  given  a  strict  law 
to  his  followers,  to  "  bind  the  evil,"'  as  he  himself  says  ;  and 
in  many  respects  it  is  very  effectual.  Temperance  is  especially 
enforced,  even  the  tasting  of  spirits  used  to  be  prohibiled; 
tobacco  was  forbidden ;  cleanliness  was  enjoined,  both  in  house 
and  person ;  but  a  very  narrow  creed,  ajid  exclusive  sectism  is 
encouraged.  That  John  Wroe  has  visions  and  revelations,  we 
have  no  occasion  to  doubt.  The  visionary  phenomena  are  too 
unique  in  their  kind,  for  us  to  be  deceived  to  any  great  extent ; 
and  an  unlettered  peasant,  like  Wroe,  who  cannot  even  write  his 
own  name  in  a  legible  style,  and  can  write  nothing  more  than  his 
name ;  a  man  who  scarcely  ever  read  a  book  in  his  Ufe,  and,  there- 
fore, is  entirely  unacquainted  %vith  the  history  of  his  class,  could 
never  bring  forth  such  a  perfect  imitation  by  mere  craft.  We 
could  safely  challenge  the  most  learned  and  talented  man  in 
England  to  do  so.  Many  of  Wroe's  communications  are  in 
print ;  the  language  is  inaccurate,  and  full  of  provincialisms, 
but  some  of  the  ideas  are  exceedingly  rich.  We  will  extract 
one  specimen  only,  almost  at  random.  ITo  imderstand  the 
commencement,  we  must  observe,  that  when  the  Spirit  came 
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upon  him,  lie  always  put  his  hat  upon  his  head,  and  took  a  rod 
of  iron  in  his  hand ;  if  he  could  find  no  other  substitute,  he 
took  the  poVer.  We  asked  him  once,  how  the  Spirit  came 
upon  him — how  he  felt  the  influence  'i  He  said  it  sometimes 
seemed  like  the  flapping  of  the  wings  of  a  large  goose  over  his 
head.  Sometimes  it  was  merely  an  irresistible  impulse,  which 
overcame  volition ;  sometimes  an  audible  voice ;  sometimes 
vision.  In  vision  he  has  been  so  insensible,  that  the  pricking 
of  needles  and  pins  made  no  impression, 

"  Islington,  London,  4th  Month,  9lh  Dap,  in2.0. 
"  The  words  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  Yohanan 
(Hebrew  for  .John),  I  will  rule  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  and 
this  shall  be  the  sign  to  the  house  of  Israel,  that  if  Israel  see 
the  servant  prophesy  with  the  rod  not  in  liis  hand,  they  shall 
pay  no  regard  to  that,  neither  shall  they  be  ruled  or  directed 
by  it.  Whether  it  be  male  or  female,  they  shall  give  account 
of  all  that  has  been  transacted  during  the  time  that  he  has 
been  their  prisoner  ;  if  his  head  has  been  covered,  and  the  rod 
in  his  hand,  that  shall  they  show  to  the  house  of  Israel,  and  no 
other.  «  *  ♦  *  And  within  the  thousand  yeai'S, 
which  is  one  day,  and  the  last  of  the  six,  and  within  it  will  I 
make  the  first  (man),  he  shall  be  finished,  and  not  be  marred 
any  more  ;  for,  within  the  third  watch  of  the  day  will  I  make 
a  final  end,  and  every  planet  where  man  dwells  will  I  draw 
out  of  its  place  ;  for  where  man  dwells  there  will  be  a  regular 
heat,  and  I  will  complete  my  work,  every  tree  shall  give  its 
increase  at  its  proper  season,  for  there  shall  not  be  one  month 
in  the  year  but  the  fruit  shall  be  seen  hanging  on  the  trees, 
neither  shall  ye  have  store-houses  to  lay  up  your  fruit.  If 
you  go  northward  there  it  shall  be.  The  children  shall  hand 
the  fruit  to  the  fathers;  eastward  the  same,  southward  the 
same,  and  west  the  same ;  for  every  month  will  I  water  the 
earth  with  dews ;  one  month  shall  not  have  more  water  than 
another.  Every  river  shall  overflow  the  lands  with  mist,  and 
the  resemblance  must  I  bring  on  Benjamin's  gate.*  For,  when 
I  was  making  man,  Satan  came  also  and  marred  the  man  in 
the  making,  fo  the  earth  of  the  vessel  I  cast  from  me,  that  I 
might  make  another,  and  within  six  thousand  years  will  I  finish 
him  ;  and  I  have  preserved  the  soul  of  man  by  the  angels  and 
guards  that  I  have  set  over  him.  Though  Satan  marred  the 
shell,  yet  the  soul  that  looked  to  me  have  I  preserved.  He 
has  had  power  to  toss  the  earth  to  and  fro,  and  break  the  ami, 
and  cut  the  leg,  and  wound  the  body,  but  the  soul  he  shall  not 
destroy,  nor  destroy  the  life  of  it ;  for  those  who  are  bound 
prisoners,  their  souls  will  I  require  at  his  hands  after  my  Sab- 
bath is  over,  and  I  will  show  the  justice  of  my  power  before 
the  angels  and  my  creation,  and  I  will  show  to  Satan  and  his 
angels  that  man  has  served  me  while  he  has  been  bound. 
When  I  cast  him  out  of  heaven,  then  I  promised  to  finish  man 
■within  six  thousand  j'ears,  that  he  might  show  his  power  dur- 
ing this  time  with  all  those  planets  which  fell  with  him  ;  then 
shall  the  angels  which  shall  minister  on  these  planets  see  my 
justice  and  behold  my  power,  for  I  divided  every  ball  which  I 
fixed  in  the  midst  of  the  heavens  for  the  angels ;  and  I  said  I 
will  make  man  within  six  thousand  years  on  these  balls  which 
fell  with  Satan  from  heaven,  that  he  should  mar  the  man  in 
the  making  on  those  which  fell.  So  it  was  not  man  that  fell 
wilfully,  but  being  made  subject  to  the  fall,  that  I  might  show 
my  power.  So  I  tell  thee,  and  the  whole  house  of  Israel , 
that  he  has  power  over  all  the  planets  which  he  took  for 
instruments  to  make  war  in  heaven.  So  in  the  planets  which 
fell  not,  are  not  the  whole  creation  with  the  angels  there 
happy  y  I  tell  thee,  with  the  house  of  Israel,  these  are  my 
heavens,  with  the  throne  of  mine  inheritance,  so  man  being 
made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly,  and  Satan  being  stronger 
than  they,  it  was  needful  that  I  should  overshadow  a  part  of 
them,  and  make  them  prophets.  Satan,  by  his  power,  has 
come  forth  with  the  same  likeness,  that  he  might  make  all 
my  work  void,  and  throw  the  truth  to  the  gi-ound.  There  has 
not  been  one  generation,  but  I  have  sent  prophets  amongst 
them. 

Hear,  O  Israel,  I  have  now  showed  thee  things  which  have 
not  been  showed  to  thee  before,  for  I  will  open  thine  ears,  and 

*  His  own  resic'ence,  near  Ashlon, 


thou  shalt  hear,  I  will  open  thine  eyes,  and  give  thee  a  heart  to- 
understand  with,  so  that  thou  shalt  know  both  the  day  and  the 
hour  that  I  will  finish  thee ;  for  I  will  bless  thee  with  the 
blessing  of  eternity,  so  that  thou  shalt  become  my  sons,  and 
know  me  in  all  things ;  for  he  who  hearken  eth  unto  me,  he 
shall  be  a  branch  of  me ;  as  I  live,  so  shall  he  live.  «  •  * 
The  balls  of  the  planets  which  fell  will  rejoice  more  than  the 
balls  of  the  planets  which  fell  not ;  yet  I  tell  thee,  those  which- 
fell,  shall  see  my  justice,  and  give  true  judgment." 

The  above  is  a  sort  of  mediocre  specimen,  neither  best  nor 
worst.  If  any  one  says  he  cannot  understand  it,  we  request 
him  only  to  compare  it  to  Hosea  or  Amos,  or  any  one  of  the 
Jewish  prophets. 

But  what  is  our  own  opinion  of  all  this  ? 

Our  own  opinion  is,  that  authority  resides  in  the  uuiversal 
church,  and  that  prophecy  through  and  by  individuals  is  of  no 
authority  until  received  by  the  universal  church.  Were  the 
Church  to  receive  John  Wroe,  he  would  become  authority. 
At  present  his  authority  is  confined  to  his  own  followers. 


POLITICAL   DREAMERS. 

We  have  often  asserted,  and  still  repeat,  that  politics  are 
equally  as  mysterious  as  religion,  and  that  the  people  are  all  at 
present  under  a  political  delusion.  The  whole  system  of  go- 
vernment is  a  fallacj',  and  a  tyranny.  Taxation  is  injustice^ 
and  "  each  man  for  himself'  is  the  mystery  of  iniquity.  In 
this  individualism  lies  all  the  evil.  The  mere  laying  on  or 
taking  off  a  tax  will  make  very  little  difference,  whilst  indivi- 
dualism lasts.  Things  would  soon  come  to  their  old  level  again. 
The  world  is,  so  far  as  the  relative  distinction  between  rich  and 
poor  is  concerned,  just  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  always 
was.  Some  think  former  times  were  better.  They  said  so  in 
Solomon's  days;  but  Solomon  replies,  "  Thou  dost  not  think 
wisely  concerning  this  thing."  They  say  so  of  the  weather  z. 
that  the  summers  were  hotter,  and  the  winters  colder.  They 
used  to  say  so  a  hundred  years  ago.  They  are  always  saying 
so,  sa3's  Roach,  in  his  "  Great  Crisis,"  in  times  of  peace,  for 
Nature  conforms  to  the  state  of  human  societj',  and  harder 
frosts  are  sent  in  time  of  war,  and  these  hard  frosts  bring  corres- 
ponding reactions  of  heat.  This  was  said  more  thaa  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  the  last  great  war-time  is  a  somewhat 
curious  confirmation  of  the  assertion.  If,  therefore,  the  above 
writer  concludes,  a  time  of  universal  peace  shall  come,  all  the 
elements  will  be  subdued,  and  play  sweet  concord  with  man's 
passions.  It  is  a  beautiful  idea ;  but  it  is  a  digression  from  our 
subject,  which  is  political  delusion.  Men  have  always  beea 
complaining,  and  always  blaming  little  trijles.  One  says,  taxes- 
are  too  heavy ;  one  says,  rents  too  high.  One  blames  paper 
money,  another  blames  gold.  One  says  provisions  are  too 
dear ;  another  says  too  cheap.  The  whole  breath  of  the  people 
is  spent  on  trifles,  consequently  they  are  just  where  they  were* 
They  have  never  yet  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  viz.,  indivi- 
dualism, or  the  selfish  system. 

In  order  to  give  some  positive  proof  of  this  fact,  we  shall 
quote  a  few  passages  from  old  writers,  chiefly  taken  from  Sir  J. 
Sinclair's  collection.  We  shall  begin  with  a  quotation  from 
Jacob  Vanderlint,  who  recommends  the  enclosing  of  commons, 
&c.  This  has  been  done,  and  still  no  good  has  followed.  The 
following  passage  was  written  in  reply  to  an  objection,  that  food- 
was  too  plenty,  and  that  breaking  up  more  land  would  only 
make  matters  worse      It  is  dated  1734;— 

"  If,  therefore,  it  be  not  the  plenty  of  the  produce  that  is  the 
cause  that  it  is  at  present  sold  so  cheap,  that  the  farmers  can 
pay  no  rent,  as,  I  think,  it  is  sufficiently  proved  it  is  not,  it  will 
be  necessarily  required  to  show  what  is  the  cause  of  so  melan- 
choly a  truth  as  this  objection  is  founded  on.  For  I  allow, 
that,  perhaps,  there  never  were  so  many  fanns  quitted,  and" 
thrown  on  the  gentlemen's  hands,  in  England,  as  at  this  time. 

"  Now  this  cause,  I  assert,  is  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  owing  to 
too  great  a  scarcity  of  money  amongst  the  people  in  general^ 
and  in  order  to  improve  this,  I  must  show  what  are  the  signs 
of  a  suflicient  plenty,  and  of  too  great  a  scarcity  of  money 
amongst  the  people. 
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"  Now  the  signs  of  a  sufficient  plenty  of  money  are  these  : 
the  houses  well  filled  with  inhabitants,  the  rents  well  paid  for 
them,  and  fines  exacted;  as  also,  that  the  rents  for  lands  in 
generiil  he  well  and  duly  paid,  and  that  we  be  not  over-bur- 
thened  with  poor,  nor  our  roads  or  streets  infested  with  high- 
vajmen  and  robbers.  When  things  are  thus  circumstanced, 
trade  may  be  truly  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing  state,  or  money, 
on  which  trade  floiits,  may  be  said  to  be  sufficiently  plentiful, 
and  more  plsntiful  than  this  it  nerer  can  be. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  since  it  is  now  notorious  that  the  num- 
ber of  empty  houses  is  very  gre.it,  and,  instead  of  fines  for 
them,  as  formerly,  the  rents  are  lowered,  and  still  falling ;  he- 
sides  that  the  landlords  very  frequently  fit  them  up,  too,  for  the 
tenants,  and  our  poor  are  so  very  much  increased,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  transport  many  of  them,  and  our  roads  and  streets 
are  so  exceedingly  infested  with  highwaymen  and  robbers,  as, 
perhaps,  the  like  was  never  ;  and  since  the  objection  says  the 
landlords  can  now  hardl3-  get  any  rents  for  their  farms  ;  these 
mgns,  therefore,  being  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  former,  must 
needs  be  as  certain  and  evident  proofs  of  a  decay  of  trade,  or, 
which  is  tantamount,  of  too  great  a  scarcity  of  money  amongst 
the  people  in  general,  as  the  aforementioned  circumstances 
■were  signs  and  proofs  of  a  flourishing  trade,  and  a  sufficient 
plenty  of  money  amongst  the  people  in  general ;  nor  do  I  know 
what  kinds  of  proofs  could  be  produced,  or  reasonably  required 
besides,  or  stronger  than  these. 

"  For  if,  when  the  houses  were  well  filled  with  inhabitants, 
the  rents  were  not  only  well  paid  for  them,  but  fines  frequently 
exacted,  and  we  were  not  then  overburthened  with  poor,  as  we 
are  now,  nor  our  roads  nor  streets  infested  with  highwaymen 
and  robbers;  if  the  rents  for  the  lands  were  then, likewise,  well 
paid,  and  raised  too,  as  they  certainly  were  ;  and  if  now  the 
gentlemen  can  hardly  get  any  rents  for  their  lands,  and  all  the 
contrary  marks  and  signs  are  upon  us,  it  must  be  plain  that  it 
is  not  the  plenty  of  the  produce,  but  too  great  a  scarcity  of 
money  amongst  the  people,  which  hath  reduced  trade  to  so 
languisliing  a  condition,  that  tradesmen  in  general  can't  get 
money  to  pay  the  usual  rents  for  the  houses,  nor  the  farmers  for 
the  farms." 

Anno  IGfiO. — "It  may  be  undeniably  and  uncomfoi-tably 
observed,  that  whilst  every  one  hath  eagerly  pursued  his  pri- 
Tate  interest,  a  kind  of  common  consumption  hath  crawled' upon 
us,  since  our  land  rents  are  generally  much  fallen,  and  our 
home  commodities  sunk  from  their  late  price  and  value  ;  our 
poor  are  vastly  increased,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  generally 
more  and  more  feel  the  want  of  money.  This  disease,  havinggrown 
upon  us  in  times  of  peace,  when  no  foreigners  have  exhausted 
us  by  warlike  depredations,  may  very  justly  amaze  us  ;  and 
the  more,  when  at  the  same  time  we  observe  that  somejof  our 
neighbouring  nations,  lately  our  equals,  or  much  our  inferiors 
(I  mean  the  French  and  Dutch),  are  become  so  prodigiously 
rich  and  powerful  on  a  sudden.  Certainly  these  mighty  pro- 
ductions must  have  some  great  and  vigorous  causes,  which 
have  been  very  furiously  working  of  late  yeara,  and  such  as 
have  not  fallen  under  common  observation."— J?n<a«nja  Lan- 
guens ;  or,  a  Discourse  of  Trade,  Printed  Anno  1G80.  In- 
troduction, p.  I, 

16'99, — "Unless  this  can  be  compassed  (namely,  reducing 
the  revenue  of  the  crown  to  the  sum  of  2,300,000/  per  annum), 
it  will  be  found  that,  in  no  long  course  of  time,  we  shall  lan- 
guish and  decay  every  year,  by  steps  easy  enough  to  be  per- 
ceived by  such  as  consider  of  these  matters.  Our  gold  and 
silver  will  be  carried  off  by  degrees,  rents  will  fall,  the  purchase 
of  land  will  decrease,  woel  will  sink  in  its  price,  our  stock  of 
shipping  will  be  diminished,  farm-houses  will  go  to  ruin,  in- 
dustry will  decay,  and  we  shall  have  upon  us  all  the  visible 
inarhs  of  a  declining  people."' — Ah  Essay  upon  the  probable 
methods  of  making  a  People  Gainers  in  the  Balance  of  Trade. 
By  Dr.  D'Evenant.  Originally  printetl  Anno  l(j.09.  See 
also  his  Essay  on  the  Balance  of  Power,  "  I  will  venture  to 
say,  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion  we  never  had  a 
more  dismal  view  before  us."  Originally  published  Anno  1701  ; 
printed  in  his  works  vol,  iii.  p.  302. 

1736. — "Tlie  vast  load  of  debt  under  which  the  nation  still 


groans,  is  the  true  source  of  all  those  calamities  and  gloom]/ 
prospects  of  which  we  have  so  much  reason  to  complain.  To 
this  has  been  owing  that  multiplicity  of  burthensome  taxefl^ 
which  have  more  than  doubled  the  price  of  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life  within  a  few  years  paat  ;  and  thereby  distressed 
the  poor  labourer  and  manufacturer ;  disabled  the  farmer  to 
pay  his  rent ;  and  put  even  gentlemen  of  plentiful  estates  under 
the  greatest  difficulties  to  make  a  tolerable  provision  for  their 
families.  From  this  have  proceeded  those  infinite  swarms  of 
locusts  and  caterpillars  in  office,  who  not  only  prey  on  the  vitala 
of  industry,  but  render  even  our  liberties  -precarious,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  those,  who  have  the  sole  nomination 
and  direction  of  them.  And  to  this  we  must  likewise  ascribe 
that  ruinous  spirit  of  luxury,  corruption,  and  venality,  which 
hath  infected  the  whole  nation,  and  almost  effaced  the  very 
marks  of  frugality  and  public  virtue  amongst  us." — The  CraflS' 
wan.  No.  ,502,  14th  of  February,  1736. 

173.0, — "  What  are  then  the  circumstances  of  this  kingdom 
and  of  France  ?  On  one  side  mortgaged  revenues,  credit  sunk 
at  home  and  abroad,  an  exhausted,  dispirited,  discontented  peo- 
ple. On  the  other,  a  rich  and  popular  government,  strong  in 
alliances,  in  reputation,  in  the  confidence  and  affection  of  its 
subjects. — Our  well-equipt  fleets  and  veil  dressed  troops  give, 
to  be  sure,  an  air  of  magnificence  ;  but  then  it  is  well  known 
tfiat  we  owe  almost  Fifty  Millions,  and  have  been  forced  to 
apply  the  Sinking  Fluid,  not  to  discharge  that  debt,  but  to  fut' 
nish  out  these  shows  ;  whilst  in  most  parts  of  England  gentle- 
men's rents  are  so  ill  paid,  and  the  weight  of  taxes  lay  so 
heavy  upon  them,  that  those  who  have  nothing  from  the  court 
can  scarce  support  their  families. — Considerations  upon  the  pre- 
sent State  of  our  Affairs  at  Home  and  Abroad. — In  a  Letter 
from  a  Member  of  Parliament  to  a  Friend  in  the  Couniiy. 
By  George  Lord  Lyttelton.  See  his  Works,  Edition  1774, 
vol.  I.  p.  64  and  65. 

1756. — "  It  has  seen  a  general  received  notion,  among  poli- 
tical arithmeticians,  that  we  may  increase  oiu-  national  debt  to 
One  Hundred  Millions ;  but  they  acknowledge  that  it  must 
then  cease,  by  the  debtor  becoming  a  bankrupt. — But  it  is  very 
difficult  to  comprehend,  if  we  do  not  stop  at  seventy-five  millions, 
where  we  shall  stop. — A  Journal  of  Eight  Days'  Journey,  &e. 
in  Letters.  By  Samuel  Hannay,  Esq.  Printed  Anno  1756, 
in  one  volume  quarto,  p.  318. 

1765. — "Thus  much  is  indisputably  certain  that  the  present 
magnitude  of  our  national  incumbrances  very  far  exceeds  all 
calculations  of  commercial  benefit,  and  is  productive  of  the 
greatest  inconveniences,  by  the  enormous  taxes  that  are  raised 
upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of 
the  payment  of  this  debt,  &c.  &c. — And  lastly,  they  weaken 
the  internal  strength  of  a  state,  by  anticipating  those  resources 
which  should  be  reserved  to  defend  it  in  case  of  necessity." — . 
Blackstone's  Commentaries.  Vol.  I.  p.  328.  Edition  1775.— 
See  also  Preliminarj'  Discourse  to  Postlethwayte's  Dictionary 
on  the  wretched  state  of  our  Finances.  Third  Edition,  Anno 
1766. 

1774. — "  I  am  grieved  to  observe,  that  we  have  many  taxes 
more  hurtful  to  individuals,  than  advantageous  to  the  public 
revenue.  Multiplied  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  candles, 
soap,  leather,  ale,  salt,  &c.,  raise  the  price  of  labour,  and  conse- 
quently of  manufactures.  If  they  shall  have  the  effect  to  de- 
prive us  of  foreign  markets  which  we  have  reason  to  dread. 
Depopulation  and  poverty  must  ensue." — Kaim\s  Sketches  of 
the  History  of  Man.     First  Edition,  vol.  I.  p,  484. 

1776. — "  I  suppose  there  is  no  mathematical,  still  less  an 
arithmetical  demonstration,  that  the  road  to  the  Holy  Land 
was  not  the  road  to  Paradise,  as  there  is,  that  the  endless  in- 
crease of  National  Debts  is  the  direct  road  to  National  ruin. 
But  having  now  completely  reached  that  gaol,  it  is  needless  at 
present  to  reflect  on  the  past.  It  will  he  found  in  the  present 
year  1776,  that  all  the  revenues  of  this  island.  North  of  Trent, 
and  West  of  Reading,  are  mortgaged  or  anticipated  for  ever. 
Could  the  small  remainder  be  in  a  worse  condition  were  those 
provinces  seized  by  Austria  and  Prussia  ?  There  is  only  this 
difference,  that  some  event  might  happen  in  Europe  which 
would  oblige  these  great  Monarchs  to  disgorge  their  acquisitions. 
But  no  imagination  can  figure  a  situation  which  will  induce 
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OUT  creditors  to  relinquish  their  claims,  or  the  public  to  seize 
their  revenues.  So  egregious  indeed  has  been  our  folly,  that 
■we  have  even  lost  all  title  to  compassion  in  the  numberless  ca- 
lamities that  are  waiting  us.— Hume's  History  of  England. 
Vol.  V.  p.  475.     Note  B. 

1776. — "  Great  Britain  seems  to  support  ^nth  ease  a  burden 
iFhich  half  a  century  ago  nobody  believed  her  capable  of  sup- 
porting. Let  us  not,  however,  upon  this  account  rashly  con- 
clude, that  she  is  capable  of  supporting  any  burden  ;  nor  even 
t>e  too  confident  that  she  could  support,  without  great  distress, 
I  burden  a  little  greater  than  what  has  been  laid  upon  her.'' — 
An  Enquiry  int»  the  Nature  and  Cause  of  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
ions.    By  Adam  Smith,  &c.     Vol.  II.  p.  363. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN 
FAITH  AND  KNOWLEDGE. 

ESSAV    I.— THE    KNOWLEDGE   COMMON   TO    ALL. 

By  the  Transcendentalist. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  inquire  what  is  knowledge  ?  We  use 
the  verb  "  to  know  "  in  two  senses.  Either  we  say,  we  know 
this  or  that ;  or  we  say,  we  know  that  this  or  that  is  so  and  so  ; 
as,  for  example,  "  I  know  Peter,"  or  "  I  know  that  Peter  is 
an  Englishman."  The  first  sense  we  will  not  dwell  on,  it 
merely  expresses  recognition. 

The  second  sense  may  be  called  the  scientific  sense;  all 
leading,  all  experimentalising,  all  speculation,  are  employed  to 
acquire  knowledge  in  the  second  sense  of  the  word.  The  pur- 
suer of  science  proceeds  thus :  he  first  takes  a  proposition,  and 
then  inquires  into  its  truth.  "  A  is  B,"  is  a  proposition  of  the 
truth  of  which  he  is  not  certain ;  at  first  he  examines  its 
demonstration  if  it  be  a  matter  of  speculation,  or  weighs  its 
evidence  if  it  be  an  historical  tradition,  and  finally  declares 
that  he  knows  it  to  be  true  or  false. 

We  have  now  a  middle  state  between  knowledge  and  abso- 
lute ignorance,  as  we  shall  further  explain.  Suppose  a  man 
with  a  mathematical  mind  commences  the  study  of  Euclid's 
Elements,  and  proceeds  as  far  as  the  fifteenth  proposition,* 
which  is  as  follows  :— 

»  Theorem. — If  two  straight  lines  cut  one  another,  the  oppo- 
site angles  shall  be  equaL" 

Suppose  he  has  read  this  proposition,  that  he  understandsits 
meaning,  but  that  he  has  not  yet  read  the  demonstration,  which 
proves  its  truth.  He  has  a  mathematical  mind,  by  which  is 
meant  he  does  not  admit  the  truth  of  the  proposition  on  the 
mere  authority  of  his  author,  but  requires  a  rigid  demonstra- 
tion. What  is  called  the  middle  state  will  be  shown  by  a  com- 
parison between  this  man  and  another  who  never  heard  a  single 
geometrical  proposition.  The  student  asks  himself:  "  Are,  or 
aie  not  these  angles  equal  ?"  The  ignorant  man  never  asks  him- 
self anything  about  the  matter.  Yet  it  cannot  be  _  Kiid  that 
the  one  krutws  more  about  the  truth  of  the  proposition  than 
the  other,  for  neither  have  read  the  demonstration.  The  stu- 
dent does  not  believe  it  to  be  true,  because  belief  in  an  author 
is  contrary  to  his  disposition.  All  that  he  knows  is  the  exis- 
tence of  a  question  of  which  the  boor  is  not  aware.  If  we  sup- 
pose another  who  has  read  the  demonstration,  we  shall  have 
three  classes. 

I.  II.  Ill, 

Those  who  know  Those  who  know 
a  question,  but  not  question  and  answer, 
the  answer,  whom  we  call  the 

"  men  of  science." 

Thk  supposition  of  a  fourth  person  will  split  the  second  class 
into  two  divisions.  This  person  will  be  one  who  has  heard  and 
imderstood  the  proposition,  but  having  no  inclination  foi  geo- 
metrical studies,  pursues  the  question  no  further.  This  man 
neither  knows,  nor  ever  will  know,  the  answer,  unless  his  mind 
fee  changed.  Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  him  and  the 
student,  since  both  are  interrogated,  that  is,  both  have  heard  or 

*  Thia  proposition  is  selected  as  being  one  of  the  simplest. 

T. 


Those  who  never 
heard  of  a  question. 


read  the  question  ?*  Undoubtedly,  this  is  the  difference ;  the 
student  not  only  is  asked,  but  asks  himself  the  question, 
which  the  other  never  does.  Intellectual  education  has  done 
as  much  for  one  as  the  other  ;  the  tutor  can  never  give  more 
than  what  Toland  (in  his  "  Christianity  not  Mysterious") 
aptly  calls  the  "  means  of  information,"  imless,  indeed,  the 
answer  is  so  very  obvious,  that  the  mere  hearing  of  it  will  con- 
vey its  meaning.  Wherever  there  is  the  slightest  difiiculty,  a 
question  must  be  put  by  the  pupil  to  himself,  which,  of  course, 
requires  an  exertion  on  his  part. 

We  have  now  four  classes,  to  whom,  for  brevity's  sake,  we 
will  give  the  characteristic  names  of 

I.  IL  IIL  IV. 

The  uneducated.    The  educated    The  enquirer.    The  knower* 
non-enquirer. 

Now  these  men,  it  is  assumed,  have  all  one  quality  in  com- 
mon ;  they  have  all  sound  minds,  and  none  of  them  are  idiots. 
They  all,  therefore,  are  aware  that  a  thing  must  come  imder  a 
category,  or  under  the  opposite  of  that  category ;  or,  to  use  a 
formula,  they  are  all  aware  that  A  is  either  B,  or  it  is  not  B. 
Where  they  got  this  knowledge,  is  not  at  present  the  question; 
we  are  not  discussLag  the  differences  between  Empirists,  Pla- 
tonists,  and  TranscendentaUsts,  and  assume  as  a  fact,  that  every 
man,  who  is  in  a  sound  state  of  mind,  will  at  once  admit  that 
A  is  either  B,  or  not  B. 

For  this  formula  may  be  put  with  a  narrower  signification, 
viz.,  "  It  is  either  true  or  false  that  A  is  B,"  or  even  more  ge- 
nerally, "  A  proposition  is  either  true  or  false." 

This  is  a  proposition  which  does  not  belong  to  any  of  the 
sciences,  commonly  so  called,  but  which  must  be  assumed, 
prior  to  the  study  of  them.  The  whole  body  of  scientific 
books  do  no  more  than  give  a  number  of  propositions,  and  then 
determine  to  which  of  these  two  categories  each  proposition 
belongs.  Not  a  step  can  be  made,  except  from  this  point;  no 
knowledge  can  be  scientifically  acquired,  without  a  question 
being  asked,  and  the  asking  of  a  question  assumes  the  two 
categories 

We  have  gained  a  point  from  this  portion  of  our  investiga- 
tion ;  namely,  that  in  scientific  knowledge  we  descend  from  the 
absolute  to  the  concrete,  and  that  this  distribution  of  proposi- 
tions, into  true  and  false,  feir  from  being  a  part  of  any  particu- 
lar knowledge,  is  at  the  foundation  of  all. 

True  and  false  may  be  called  the  material  qualitative  division 
of  propositions,  in  contradistinction  to  affirmative  and  negative, 
which  are  the  formal  division.  Indeed,  the  use  of  affirmative 
and  negative  propositions  would  be  extremely  limited,  if  this 
axiom,  or  undemonstrated  truth,  did  not  lie  at  the  basis  of 
logic. 

We  obser^'ed,  that  the  axiom,  "  It  is  true  or  false  that  A  is 
B,"  had  a  narrower  signification  than  "  A  is  either  B,  or  not 
B."  Its  narro-wness  consists  in  its  not  involving  a  non-B.  The 
deficiency  is  supplied  by  another  axiom : — ^"  If  it  be  felse  that 
A  is  B,  it  is  true  that  A  is  not  B,"  and  vice  versa.  The  first 
axiom  pronounces  that  there  are  two  categories,  the  true  or  the 
false;  the  second,  that  the  non-being  of  a  proposition  imderthe 
one,  implies  a  being  under  the  other.  Whether  these  axioms 
are  the  highest  logical  heaven  we  will  not  say,  but  they  are 
quite  high  enough  for  our  purpose. 

Understand,  gentle  readers,  that  when  the  word  "  high"  is 
used,  it  does  not  mean  "  superior,"  or  "  better."  These  high 
axioms  are  mere  abstractions,  and  would  have  no  existence  at 
all,  were  they  not  manifested  in  the  concretions  which  are 
called  "  lower."  We  find  them  occupy  a  necessary  place  in 
logic,  that  they  have  a  kind  of  logical  being,  and  therefore  treat 
them  with  due  respect,  but  merely  on  account  of  the  service 
they  perform  in  explaining  what  stands  below.  There  are  a 
nimiber  of  sublime  Platonic  souls,  who  boast  of  the  contem- 
plation of  such  abstractions,  which  are  called  "  Universals." 
This,  however,  is  but  a  sort  of  philosophical  "  Cockinism," 
or  a  seeking  to  aspire,  which  ends  in  self-annihilation.    The 

*  The  word  "  question"  is  used,  because  every  mathemati- 
cal theorem,  till  demonstrated,  is  no  more  than  a  question, 
though  its  form  is  enunciative.— T. 
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im  versa],  apart  from  the  particular,  is  a  mere  abstraction ;  the 
particular,  without  the  universal,  is  a  downright  impossibility. 
The  whole  end  of  philosophy  is  to  discover  the  universal,  as 
manifested  in  the  particular,  always  allowing  the  universal  a 
primary  and  a  logical  being,  which  first  comes  into  existence  in 
the  sliape  of  the  particular. 

This  subject  is  so  interesting,  that  I  shall  pursue  it  for  some 
time,  and  consequently  shall  inten-upt  my  dialogues.  Inter- 
rupt, did  I  say  ?  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  The  grand  tendency 
of  my  dialogues  was  to  show  that  each  member  of  a  relation, 
taken  by  itself,  is  a  mere  abstraction,  and  these  essays  will,  I 
fency,  come  to  no  other  end.  In  one  sense  of  the  word  I  may 
be  called  "  bipolar;"  but  my  bipolarity  diifers  from  that  of 
many  others,  inasmuch  as  I  treat  more  of  the  point  of  union 
between  the  two  poles,  of  that  which  is  neither  non-A  nor  A, 
but  non-A  in  a  state  of  becoming  A.  Thus,  by  the  flowing,  as 
it  were,  of  one  pole  into  another,  instead  of  a  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  being  drawn  to  separate  them,  I  show  that  the 
high  Being,  who  is  above  both  poles,  is  not  a  mere  logical  ab- 
straction, but  a  perpetually  manifested  existence. 

I  will  just  give  the  point  to  which  my  dialogues  had  arrived, 
that  when  I  resume  them,  my  readers  may  know  how  to  take 
them  up.  I  had  come  to  a  "  striving,"  as  the  only  state  in 
which  activity  could  be  manifested.  From  this  I  had  intended 
to  deduce  time  and  space  as  being  naturally  generated  by  a 
struggling  power,  and  what  I  said  in  reftitation  of  Zeno's 
theory,  was  to  oppose  any  objection  which  might  be  made  to 
the  possibility  of  generating  time,  on  the  assumption  that  an 
infinite  number  of  points  must  be  passed  through. 


Patient  Readers, — who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  peruse 
the  dialogues,  read  these  essays  also ;  if  the  first  were  to  your 
mind,  so  likewise  will  be  the  second. — Your  loving  friend. 

The  Transcendbntalist. 


A  DIVINE  NATURE  THE  PRIMARY  CONDITION 
OF  SOCIAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

In  the  present  pre-occupied  state  of  society,  when  nothing 
but  bustle  and  activity  prevails,  it  may  not  be  improfitable  to 
inquire,  why  the  arrangements  for  social  improvements,  long 
since  proposed  by  benevolent  individuals,  and  contiuually 
brought  before  the  attention  of  "  (he  people,'"  have  never  yet 
been  adopted  ?  or  why  the  people  themselves  have  never 
listened  to  the  schemes  so  ably  designed  for  them,  with  an  in- 
tention to  put  them  into  practice. 

Is  it  that  the  people  are  satisfied  with  the  objects  that  they 
are  at  present  pursuing  ?  or  is  it  that  they  are  not  enough 
dissatisfied  with  themselves  to  desire  a  personal  reform  ?  Or 
shall  we  say  that  the  people  have  never  been  in  the  position  to 
raise  funds  sufficient  to  make  the  expei-iment. 

We  think  that  the  savings'  banks,  friendly  union  societies, 
and  clubs  of  various  descriptions,  by  which  money  to  an  im- 
mense amount  has  been  collected,  is  a  sufficient  evidence,  that 
the  people  could,  if  they  would,  have  secured  clean  abodes, 
wholesome  food,  instruction  for  themselves,  and  their  children, 
at  a  less  money  cost  than  the  cost  of  their  present  miserable 
condition. 

Why,  then,  we  again  ask,  have  the  people  not  adopted  im- 
proved social  arrangements  ?  And  we  propose,  as  an  answer, 
that  their  pre-engagements  are  so  intense,  and  their  individual 
pursuits  so  imperative,  as  to  prevent  their  feeling  the  immediate 
destitution  in  which  they  are,  which  consequently  precludes  the 
possibility  of  seeking  an  efficient  remedy  ;  or  that  the  people 
are  too  strongly  attached  to  the  low  objects  of  their  present 
aim  to  leave  them  for  that  which  alone  can  essentially  im- 
prove them. 

If  we  carefully  examine  the  end  proposed  by  philantrophists, 
■we  think,  we  shall  find  that  a  severe  self  imposed  moral 
discipline  is  the  price  demanded  for  improved  social  conditions. 

It  does  not  rest  with  us  to  determine  whether  the  jmce  is 
too  high  for  the  promised  advantages,  to  be  secured  to  us, 
and  to  our  children,  but  to  ask  whether  the  people  are  willing 
to  pay  it. 


If  it  is  allowed  that  the  people  are  not  yet  in  a  state  seri- 
ously to  attend  to  the  good  proposed  to  them,  we  may  ask  is  it 
possible  for  them  to  be  brought  to  listen  to  the  new'  plans  for 
their  improvement,  and  secondly  how  is  this  listening  state  to 
be  awakened  in  them  ? 

In  attempting  to  show  that  the  people  are  not  in  a  state 
to  accept  an  improved  manner  of  life  (or  mode  of  living),  we 
have  simply  to  ask,  what  are  the  conditions  prescribed  for 
them  by  the  philantrophist,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  requisite 
state  to  receive  wholesome  food,  clean  abodes,  orderly  habits, 
scientific  arrangements,  and  other  social  enjoyments  are  a  love 
of,  and  desire  for  temperance,  chastity,  order,  science,  music, 
&c.  &c. 

But  as  these  conditions  are  so  generally  wanting,  where  is 
the  stock  of  goodness  from  whence  the  new  community  is  to 
have  its  beginning  ? 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  social  arrangement  are  forming 
which  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  and 
that  they  are  imperceptibly  advancing  towards  the  end  proposed, 
and  inquire  what  must  be  the  necessary  consequence  (and  if 
we  take  a  correct  view),  we  shall  find  that  every  improver  from 
Plato  down  to  Fourier  and  Owen,  stands  merely  as  an  individual 
example  of  the  divine  and  human  conjunction,  or  instance 
of  peciUiar  genius,  and  that  in  almost  every  age  has  arisea 
some  such  genius  in  real  being,  so  far  in  advance  of  the  general 
mass;  who  seeing  heights,  lengths,  and  depths,  beyond  the  peo- 
ple, has  always  some  scheme  to  offer  for  the  general  good, 
which  is  more  pure,  more  true,  and  more  real,  than  the  people 
are  prepared  to  believe,  or  to  practice.  Such  a  genius  points  to 
the  higher  and  true  way,  and  it  were  well  for  the  people 
if  they  followed  the  direction  ;  but  being  tied  and  bound  by 
the  chains  of  their  prejudices,  and  occupations,  they  have 
no  mind  left  for  a  like  association.  Probably,  such  men  will 
continue  to  appear,  who  are  fraught  with  celestial  blessings, 
to  allure  the  people  from  their  gloomy  drudgery,  striving  to  be- 
get in  them,  an  upward  tendency,  that  richer  blessings  still 
might  unfold  themselves,  should  there  be  found  people  worthy 
of  them  ;  and  although  some  few  in  all  ages  have  accepted  the 
superior  attractions,  the  people  collectively  have  never  yet 
been  in  a  state  to  receive  the  same.  And  thus  it  appears  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  bring  the  people  into  a  state  to  accept 
the  generic  guidance  of  individual  genius,  unless  a  higher 
nature  than  the  more  human  is  superinduced  into  them. 
_  Shall  we  then  give,  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  the  human  pas- 
sion submitting  to  be  governed  by  the  divine  spirit,  because  we 
presume  that  we  have  proved  that  the  work  so  intensely  de- 
sired by  Philantrophists,  can  never  be  brought  into  light,  or 
active  energy,  by  their  own  efforts  ? 

We  know  that  the  Infinite  Spirit  in  the  philantrophist  is 
always  working  a  new  character  into  the  age,  superior  to  the 
present  character  of  the  people,  and  ever  will  be  superior 
to  the  views  generally  conceived,  in  every  stage  of  exterior 
civilization.  In  other  words,  that,  as  the  physical  body,  is  always 
in  arrear  of  moral  beauty,  so  are  the  external  forms  of  society 
always  in  arrear  of  the  ideas  originated  by  the  spirit,  and 
must  ever  be  so,  inasmuch,  as  the  effect  is  lower  than  the  cause, 
the  act  inferior  to  the  actor. 

Hence  we  may  venture  to  assert  that  the  present  social 
state  is  the  expression  of  the  present  voluntary  state,  with 
respect  to  the  spirit ;  and  that  if  it  were  possible  to  change 
the  social  form,  it  would  soon  assume  a  confused,  and  more 
unnatural  appearance,  than  it  does  at  present,  and  disorder 
greater  than  such  as  we  now  suffer  from  would  be  the  re- 
sult ;  but  in  truth,  the  forms  and  the  tastes  cannot  long  mate- 
rially differ. 

Or,  to  say  the  least,  would  not  a  superior  scientific  culture 
produce  increased  want  and  misery,  as  long  as  it  was  not  used  to 
amend  those  passions,  which  the  spirit  seeks  to  substantiate  to 
sustain  properly  the  whole  outward  activities. 

Is  it  not  for  this,  that  Jesus  Christ  always  avoided  to  re- 
commend formal  doctrine  ?  did  he  not  perceive,  with  much  more 
intense  force  than  we  do,  that  a  new  well  being  was  needed, 
and  not  new  outward  circxunstances,  and  that  good  conditions 
would  as  naturally  result  from  the  good  in  the  moral  being, 
as  expressing  result  from,  and  must  take  the  form  prescribed 
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to  it  by  the  -(rill,  in  the  intellect,  that  the  good  in  the   charac- 
ters will  sonn  produce  good  beings,  and  good  circumstances.  ^ 

The  will,  when  free,  rejects  all  forms  not  in  accordance  with 
that  which  makes  it  free. 

The  people  progress  just  in  proportion  as  their  character  is 
ill  relation  with  the  improving  spirit. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  giving  uji  as  hopeless  the  govern- 
ment of  the  passions,  shall  we  not  endeavour  to  show  how 
man  can  receive  the  new  nature,  that  ^^ill  govern  the  old,  and 
out  of  the  old  conditions,  make  the  new  that  are  suitable. 

SHELEMIAH. 


SOCIAL  IMPROVEMENT— THE  PRIMARY  CON- 
DITION OF  INDIVIDUAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  from  Shelemiwh'tj  letter  that  we  have 
a  host  of  opponents  upon  us  attempting  to  prove  that  it  is  ne- 
cessarj'  to  be  good  and  comfortable  inwardly  before  you  can 
be  so  outwardly,  that  you  muet  go  to  rest  first,  and  make  your 
bed  afterwards.  Our  own  idea  is,  that  it  is  necessary  first  to 
anticipate  by  imagination,  and  prepare  b}-  mechanical  skill  a 
place  for  sleeping  comfortably,  and  after  that  to  go  to  bed. 
Ab  to  morality,  in  a  state  of  society  like  this,  it  is  delusion  to 
think  of  it.  We  do  not  consider  temperance  or  chastity  all 
that  is  necessary  •,  we  know  many  rogues  who  are  notable  for 
both  virtues.  Most  of  the  happmess  or  unliappiness  of  life 
depends  upon  what  is  called  temper ;  and  all  the  world  knows 
that  temper  is  beet  managed  by  outward  circumstances.  If 
the  acid  of  apples  set  your  teeth  on  edge,  do  not  eat  apples. 
Is  not  this  the  lesson  of  wisdom  ?  Does  not  Shelemiah  teach 
this  himself  when  he  recommends  moral  conduct  ?  What  is 
moral  influence  but  an  outward  circumstance  acting  inwardly  ? 
"  Oh,  but,"  says  Shelemiah,  "  a  man  must  be  sober  inwardly 
before  he  is  sober  outwardly!'  Indeed!  this  is  a  great  dis- 
covery !  We  allow  it — he  has  got  the  resolution  to  be  sober. 
But  how  did  he  find  out  that  sobriety  was  a  virtue  ?  Because 
a  certain  material  substance  deranged  his  immaterial  intellect. 
Had  this  not  been  an  outward  fact,  he  never  would  have  known 
what  sobriety  was.  The  people,  we  do  allow,  can,  if  they  please, 
become  sober.  They  may  erase  to  drink  spirits  or  beer ;  they 
may  learn  to  live  upon  bread  and  water,  but  they  can  never 
learn  to  obtain  good  wages  for  labour  by  this  virtuous  process. 
The  question  thus  divides  itself  into  two,  and  we  hope  Shelemiah 
will  attend  to  ii— first,  what  the  people  can  do  ;  and,  second, 
what  they  can  not  do. 

Shelemiah  would  do  well  to  consider  the  effect  of  such  an 
assertion  as  this : — "  The  present  social  state  is  the  expression 
of  the  present  voluntary  state."  He  infers  from  it  that  if  the 
present  formal  state  were  changed,  society  would  fall  back  into 
its  old  conftision — t.  e.,  if  a  poor  man,  in  a  dirty  house  and 
clothing,  were  to  receive  a  fortune,  he  would  soon  fall  back  into 
the  dirty  house  and  clothing.  No  !  the  poor  man  would  re- 
ceive a  new  voluntary  feeling  instantaneously  with  the  money. 
In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  it  would  come.  He 
would  retain  much  of  the  old  man ;  but  new  tastes,  hitherto 
suppressed,  would  begin  to  germinate  and  grow  according  to 
the  capacity  of  the  individual  to  receive  them.  Who  does  not 
know  this  ?     We  sketch  from  Nature. 

If  this  poor  man  were  previously  a  drunkard  his  fortune 
might  ruin  him.  "  Hear,  hear,"  says  Shelemiah.  This  we 
consider  the  only  rational  objection,  and  if  we  could  not  pro- 
vide against  it,  we  would  instantly  allow,  that  before  we  can 
produce  a  good  moral  state  we  must  make  men  sober.  But 
nothing  is  so  eaaily  cured  as  drunkenness.  If  we  can  find  no 
other  means,  we  can  withhold  the  material.  You  cannot  pre- 
vent murder  thus — you  cannot  make  men  kind  and  affable 
thug — you  cannot  regulate  the  sexual  passions  thus — all  these 
must  be  under  moral  t-aining — but  drunkenness  is  the  efEjpring 
of  distillation,  and  lack  of  entertainment.  If  there  were  no 
gin,  there  would  be  no  gin  drinking.  But  we  maintain  that 
moral  training  would  cure  drunkenness,  and  moral  training  is 
an  outward  process. 

Shelemiah  has  fallen  into  the  vulgar  Christian  notion,  that 
Jesus  CJtrist  taught  no  new  plan,  therefore  no  new  plan  is  ne- 
cessary -,  but  Shelemiah  should  remember  that  Jesus  Christ 


maintained  that  the  world  would  get  worse  and  worse,  and  that 
his  no-plan  of  regeneration  would  be  inefficient.  Experience 
has  confirmed  this.  We  can  expect  no  greater  indi\-idnal 
attempts  at  holy  and  virtuous  living  than  have  already  been 
made,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  society,  for  individual  proselytism 
is  always  destructive  of  general  peace.  Time  and  experience 
have  stamped  "  impossible "  upon  the  scheme  of  reforming 
man  thus.  Modem  times  have  suggested  a  new  process,  viz., 
a  universal  process, — the  reformation  of  society  en  masse. 
This  alone  has  not  been  attempted.  It  is  a  new  idea  to  the 
people.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  have  never  heard  of  it, 
or  heard  of  it  only  through  the  ridicule  and  satire  of  the  public 
press,  which  represents  every  thing  as  a  chimera  that  is  not 
urged  upon  it  by  a  pressure  from  without.  About  ten  years 
ago  the  ballot  was  a  delusion  all  over  the  press,  now  one  half 
of  the  press  is  calhng  for  it.  It  rose  from  the  people,  and  is 
now  spreading  over  society.  There  are  many  other  notions 
now  rising  which  a  ievr  yeais  will  bring  to  maturity  and  vigour. 

If  Shelemiah  read  Jesus  Christ  as  he  oi'.ght,  he  weuld  find 
the  Saviour  say,  "  Come  unto  me  ;"  and,  "  If  the  son  of  man 
be  lifted  up,  he  will  draw  all  men  unto  him  ;"  and  how  are 
they  to  come  ?  "  Inwardly  and  individually,"  says  Shelemiah. 
Why,  that  is  the  very  way  they  have  prefeiTed  for  eighteen 
hundred  years.  We  have  all  our  lives  been  sickened  with  it. 
All  our  friends,  and  relations,  and  acquaintances  in  youth,  all 
the  pulpit  orators  we  were  accustomed  to  hear,  all  told  us  to 
seek  Christ  inwardly  and  individually.  All  the  Christian  fa- 
thers are  full  of  this  mode  of  comjng  to  Christ.  But  scarce  a 
syllable  can  we  find  in  one  of  them  about  reforming  man  en 
masse  upon  Christi.in  piinciples.  We  mail. tain  that  Shele- 
miah's  method  has  been  tried,  and  tried,  and  tried  a  thousand 
times  over  and  over,  and  demonstrated  to  be  impossible. 
Moreover,  we  maintain  that  it  is  Antichrist,  the  very  spirit  that 
cannot  come  to  Christ,  because  its  essence  is  division  or  indi- 
vidualism, it  begins  with  parts,  and  never  can  embrace  the 
whole.  It  is  an  a  posteriori  process.  Ours  is  a  priori,  be- 
ginning with  the  whole,  and  embracing  all  at  once. 

That  the  good  must  be  in  the  framers  of  a  good  constitution, 
we  allow,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  people  to  be  more  than 
passive  to  it.  We  thus  acknowledge  the  spiritual  to  be  the 
root  and  the  branch,  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

DEVILISH  LOVE. 

Special  attachments  are  not  inconsistent  with  social  love,  but 
we  are  sorry  to  say  that  they  are  frequently  experienced,  in  the 
very  strongest  and  most  feverish  degree,  by  the  most  unworthy 
persons,  and  have  their  root  in  the  basest  selfishness.  Devils 
can  love,  but  they  love  selfishly.  It  is  angels  only  that  can 
smile  on  all,  while  they  doat  on  one.  Where  are  they  ?  We 
ha>e  seen  mothers,  whose  love  to  their  own  offspring  was  so 
selfishly  intense,  that  they  looked  with  jealousy  and  hatred  on 
every  other  child.  We  have  seen  lovers,  whose  attachment  was 
so  strong,  that  they  were  imhappy  in  each  other's  absence,  and 
manifested  their  unhappines-s  by  rudeness  and  incivility  to  all 
around  them.  "W'e  have  even  been  disgusted  with  the  hatcful- 
ness  of  mutual  love  ;  but  it  was  self  love,  unsanctificd  hy  social 
love.  Self  love  is  not  fin  evil  in  itself.  It  is  only  evil  when 
confined  to  mere  self,  or  one's  own  little  coterie.  It  is  the  wild 
root  of  \irtue.  It  is  the  radicle  of  the  seed — social  love  is  the 
plumula. 

As  twigs,  ungrateful  to  the  planter's  care. 
On  savage  stocks  engrafted  learn  to  bear ; 
So  difterent  virtues  do  from  vices  shoot. 
Wild  Nature's  vigour  working  at  the  root. 

TO  CORRESFOXDENTS. 

A  Constant  Reader. —  We  do  net  know,  and  do  not  care  much, 
Transcendentalist. — As  '£.  is  notv  writing  for  us,  and  not 

for  "  the  stilt  of  the  earth,''''  we  hope  he  will  make  his  letters 

as  simple  and  morally  useful  as  possible, 
I.  G.'s  errata  in  our  ne.it. 
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TO  THE  OWENITES.— SOCIAL  REFORM. 

Socialists, — The  subject  of  this  address  is  the  "  Religion  of 
the  New  Moral  World,''  read  by  us  long  ago  in  your  weekly 
periodical,  but  lately  put  into  our  hands  by  your  worthy  F.ather, 
in  the  shaj)e  of  a  bill  or  tract.  If  it  be  a  mere  formal  produc- 
tion, it  ought  not  to  be  circulated :  if  not  a  mere  form,  but  an 
everlasting  truth,  it  is  a  subject  of  very  great  importance. 

To  us  the  subject  of  religion  is  of  ver3'  great  interest.  There 
is  none  of  greater.  There  .are  two  reasons  for  this — tirst,  a  per- 
sonal reason,  which  we  pass  over  as  an  individuality,  a  feeling 
which  we  cannot  well  communicate,  or  make  intelligilile  to 
those  who  have  it  not ;  second,  a  social  reason,  Ijecause  it  seems 
to  belong  to  human  nature,  and  is  cultivated,  under  various 
aspects,  by  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  the  wisest  and  the 
best. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  powerful  circumstance,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  has  hitherto  been  found  such  by  you,  in  your  strugglings 
for  social  amelioration. 

Religion  has  hitherto  proved  a  very  great  curse  to  society. 
Many,  therefore,  are  tempted  to  conclude,  that  it  is  a  curse  in 
itself,  under  every  aspect ;  but  has  not  wealth  proved  a  curse? 
has  not  intellect  proved  a  curse  ?  Every  lever  of  power  has 
been  abused  in  the  old  immoral  world.  The  argument  of  a 
curse,  therefore,  is  not  conclusive  for  the  entire  removal  of 
religion. 

But  what  is  religion  ?  Is  it  a  mere  matter  of  expediency 
only,  or  is  it  the  fountain  of  all  true  philosophy,  and  all  sound 
morality.  St.  Paul  says  of  his  religion,  "  In  Christ  are  hid 
all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge."  A  true  religion 
is  the  foundation  of  all  truth.  It  is  the  Atlas,  wliich  supports 
the  intellectual  and  moral  being. 

We  h  ive  given  your  religion,  in  another  part  of  the  Shep- 
herd. We  do  not  mean  to  oppose  a  single  article  of  it.  In 
general,  we  think  it  very  excellent,  and  unexceptionable  in  so 
iax  as  mere  form  of  expression  is  concerned,  and  feel  disposed 
to  wink  at  any  trifling  imperfection,  which  might  suggest  itself 
to  our  o^vn  peculiar  and  individual  views.  We  do  not  regard 
ourselves  as  authoritj',  and,  therefore,  cannot  presume  to  be 
hypercritical ;  but  there  is  one  immense  vacuity  not  filled  up, 
which  is  of  so  universal  a  nature  in  Christendom,  or,  indeed, 
any  where  else,  that  we  are  confident  we  are  not  speaking  as  in- 
dividuals when  we  make  allusion  to  it.  It  is  this  very  univer- 
sality that  emboldens  us  to  address  you.  We  mean  to  speak 
the  sentiments  of  millions  of  the  wise  and  the  good,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  the  young  and  the 
old,  of  both  sexes. 

Well,  then,  we  say,  that  a  system,  which  acknowledges  the 
being  of  a  God,  whether  matter  or  spirit,  for  we  cannot  say 
much  that  is  definite  or  intelligible  about  the  nature  of  either, 
cannot  b,"  called  a  religion,  unless  it  recognizes  the  Providence 
of  God  in  the  works  of  creation.  God  being  omnipresent  and 
omnipotent,  is  omni-active  at  the  same  time.  He  has,  there- 
fore, been  actively  engaged  in  every  event  or  occurrence  which 
has  taken  place  in  society. 

Being  the  sole  source  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  he  is  the  sole 
source  of  wisdom.     Having  the  power  to  manifest  that  wisdom, 


all  his  works  must  end  in  wisdom,  and  all  the  means  employed 
to  effect  his  ends  must  be  the  inspirations  of  wisdom.f 

According  to  the  Religion  of  the  New  Moral  World,  he  has 
resolved  to  consummate  the  progress  of  society  in  a  system  of 
universal  justice.  The  process,  therefore,  by  which  he  has  re- 
solved to  lead  men  to  this  consummation,  must  be  a  process  of 
wisdom.  The  apple  is  sour  before  it  is  sweet,  it  is  green  before 
it  is  clothed  with  its  rosj'  colouring.  All  growth  is  gradual, 
and  all  maturity  the  oflspring  of  incipient  weakness. 

Thus  it  is  with  man.  Thus  it  is  with  human  societj-.  But 
the  Deity  is  not  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  ripe  fruit  only,  but 
in  the  unripe  also  ;  not  in  the  summer  only,  but  in  the  winter, 
also. 

Awful  he. 
With  clouds,  and  storms,  around  him  thrown. 
Majestic  darkness  ! 

The  acknowledgment  of  the  directing  counsel  of  God  in  all 
things  is  not  an  article  of  faith  only,  but  an  axiom  of  philoso- 
phy. To  bring  in  the  Deity,  therefore,  in  a  vague  and  inactive 
sense,  like  the  Epicureans  of  old,  without  giving  him  an  active 
office  to  fulfil  in  the  government  of  his  own  creation,  is  per- 
fectly superfluous.  Atheism  would  be  as  philosophically  cor- 
rect. If  the  world  can  do  one  hour  without  God,  it  may  do 
for  ever.  - 

It  is  a  philosophical,  we  may  call  it  a  scientific  fact,  that 
God  is  the  Governor  of  the  world  ;  that  its  revolutions  have 
been  directed  by  him,  and  its  institutions  appointed  hy  him  ; 
and  that  they  form  a  great  and  unique  system  for  the  formation 
of  human  character  ;  that  such  men,  therefore,  as  Moses  and 
Christ  are,  in  an  especial  sense,  divine  commissioners,  not  be- 
cause they  wrought  miracles,  but  because  they  formed  men's 
characters. 

To  deny,  therefore,  the  divine  mission  of  such  characters,  is 
an  error  in  philosophy.  It  is  a  departure  from  that  very  reason 
which  you  claim  as  your  especial  guide. 

Nor  does  the  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  mission  of  Moses 
and  Christ  imply  the  continuance  of  any  system  established 
under  their  name.  The  process  of  human  discipline  is  a  suc- 
cession of  stages  for  the  development  of  different  features  of 
humanity.  One  gives  place  to  another;  and  though  all  do 
walk  in  darkness,  the  last  was  foreseen  and  foresho^vn  in  the  first. 
From  the  very  commencement  of  the  great  mystery  of  reli- 
gion, it  has  been  predicted,  in  dark  and  mysterious  language, 
that  a  time  should  come,  when  righteousness  would  floiv  doAvn 
our  streets  like  waters,  and  the  poor  should  be  satisfied  with 
bread ;  and  during  the  continuance  of  these  preparatory  and 
transient  systems,  however  dark  and  ambiguous  the  style,  this 
positive  truth  has  always  been  announced,  that  th^y  were  not 
final  systems,  but  temporary  coiTuptions,  for  the  manifestation 
of  evil — heralds  of  a  better  and  a  more  enduring  system  to 
come.  The  very  reception  of  the  faith  of  these  systems  is  the 
strongest  impulse  for  bringing  them  to  a  close. 

Now  we  do  not  treat  this  subject  as  your  Christian-evidence 
gentlemen  treat  it,  by  quoting  from  the  fathers  and  the  histo- 
rians ;  we  deal  neither  in  history  nor  fable,  Greek,  Latin, 
nor  Hebrew.    Such  reasoning  is  mystification  to  the  poor  and 
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the  unlearned,  an^  is  not  necessary  with  the  people.  Fcsr, 
to  make  the  argument  complete,  if  you  quote  from  one 
father,  you  must  quote  from  all,  and  you  must  give  text  and 
context  also ;  and  when  you  have  quoted  them,  you  must  then 
find  out  from  whom  the  fathers  themselves  did  quote,  and  you 
lose  yourselves  in  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  and  make  out  a  case  so 
long,  that  both  jury  and  counsel  are  puzzled  to  connect  its  in- 
numerable links.  We  reason  from  mere  facts — the  present 
existence  of  Christianity,  as  the  successor  of  Je>vism,  and  the 
prediction,  in  both  these  religions,  of  the  very  religion  you 
wish  to  establish.  They  have  been  predicting  your  coming  for 
thousands  of  pears.  The  mode  of  prediction  we  overlook ;  the 
general  fact  of  the  announcement  of  a  new  era,  a  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,  is  all  v#  assert. 

What  objection,  therefore,  can  you  have  to  acknowledge  the 
faith  of  these  two  systems  ?     Do  they  throw  any  obstacle  in 
your  way  ?     They  predict  their  own  downfal  for  your  sake — 
their  own  absorption,  by  your  universal  system  of  peace.     Do 
you   imagine   that  the  corruptions  of  priesthood  would  re- 
ceive confirmation    from  an  acknowledgment  of  the    divine 
mission  of  the  churches  ?    Must  an  apple  always  be  green,  and 
a  gooseben-y  always  sour  ?  or  do  you  imagine  you  would  lose 
your  liberty  by  such  an  acknowledgment  ?     You  would  gain 
it,  and  you  would  gain  authority.     What  is  the  authority  pro- 
mised to  the  Church,  that  is,  the  company  of  those  who  are 
gathered   together  upon   the  principle  [of   Christian  charity  ? 
'  the  keys  of  heaven  and  earth."    "  Whatsoever  ye  bind  on 
earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  ye  loose  on 
earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."     Ye  are  under  no  law,  "  for 
love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."    Say  we  not  right,  therefore, 
that  you  will,  gain  your  liberty  ?     You  become  the  representa- 
tives of  Christ,  and  act  in  his  name ;  and  to  him  all   authority 
is  given,  and  no  earthly  power  can  deprive  him  of  it. 

But,  then,  you  say  this  is  an  imagination.     We  reply,  your 
religion  is  an  imagination,  there  is  not  an  article  in  it  which  is 
less  imaginative  than  this  we  have  taught.     Do  you  want  cer- 
tainty ?     Have  you  got  it  in  yomr  own  system  ?     You  foresee 
a  system  of  peace  ;   it  is  a  plausible  hypothesis.     You  teach  a 
doctrine  of  the  formation  of  character ;  it  is  a  beautiful  theory, 
but  your  practice  has  not  yet  substantiated  it.  You  inculcate  the 
doctrine  of  non-responsibility,  but  still  it  is  problematical  whe- 
ther you  can  ever  act  up  to  it.  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  imagination,  and  deeply  conversant  mth  fanciful  doctrines 
like  ourselves.    They  who  live  in  glass-houses  should  not  throw 
stones.    Moreover,  you  teach  phrenology  sometimes,  and  you 
divide  the  mind,  the  indivisible  consciousness,  into  faculties, 
and  you  sometimes  say  that  one  faculty  sleeps  whilst  another 
is  awake,    like  the   eyes  of   Argus    when    he  watched  his 
flock.     You  give  instructions  in  geology,  and  you  tell  us  what 
the  earth  was  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  what  climate  this 
island  was  placed  in,  and  how  the  poles  of  the  earth  must  have 
altered,  although  you  know  not  but  this  island  is  a  moon  that 
fell  into  the  ocean  when  Noah  was  on  his  voyage  to  Mount 
Ararat.    All  these  things  you  take  upon  credit,  and  we  do  not 
blame  you,  they  are  good  things,  and  useful  knowledge ;  but 
still  they  are  largely  mixed  up  with  faith  and  imagination,  and 
not  a  whit  more  certain  than  the  fact  we  have  presented  before 
you. 

Do  you  want  to  get  rid  of  mystery,  therefore,  shake  it  off, 
and  cast  it  from  you.  Here  is  a  science  with  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end.  Why  do  you  reject  it  ?  why  do  you  prefer 
a  state  of  darkness  to  one  of  light  ?  why  do  you  require  more 
certainty  on  a  point  of  this  nature  than  on  any  thing  else? 
why  do  you  believe  in  an  unmeaning  hypothesis,  and  reject  a 
plausible  and  definite  hypothesis,  because  it  is  not  yet  certified 
with  sensible  demonstration  ?  Are  you  always  so  very  pru- 
dent in  judging  ?  Is  your  inactive  unprovidential  God  more 
intelligible,  or  less  hypothetical  than  the  one  we  have  now  de- 
scribed. Is  there  any  superstition  in  ours  which  does  not  be- 
long to  yours  ?  and  is  not  yours  somewhat  useless  and  ridicu- 
lous, sitting  omnipresent  in  Almighty  ;  indolence,  letting 
everything  go  to  confusion  as  it  may ;  whilst  ours  is  an  ingeni- 
ous intelligent  power,  leading  us  through  the  wildemess  of  con- 
fusion into  the  haven  of  eternal  justice,  guiding  our  steps  as  a 
father  doth  his  children,  and  saying  unto  us,  in  a  still  small 


voice  of  faith,  "  Fear  not,  1  am  with  you."  Ours  is  a  better 
philosophy.  It  is  more  true,  more  rational,  more  cheering, 
more  inspiring,  more  free,  for  our  Father  has  told,  us,  that 
when  we  come  of  age  he  will  remove  the  devil,  our  tutor,  and 
give  us  our  liberty. 

Talk  about  mystery !  where  is  there  greater  mystery  than 
in  your  own  minds  !     Have  you  not  clothed  all  things  in  ob- 
scurity except  politics,  which  we  give  you'credit  for  reforming  ? 
You  have  given  us  a  new  earth  in  politics,  why  not  adopt  the 
new  heaven  in  religion  ?    You  say  you  have  got  charity.     This 
is  not  enough.     Moreover,  it  cannot  be  complete  if  your  philo- 
sophy be  based  on  an  erroneous  principle,  which  kills  faith  and 
hope,  the  sisters  of  charity.     Faith  is  charity  in  prospect,  and 
hope  is  the  same.     You  say  yoiu-  system  is  Christianity  rea- 
lized.    Why  deny,  then,  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  his  faith  ? 
Do  you  not  kill  yoiur  own  system  thus,  and  diminish  its  autho- 
rity by  casting  off  the  Christian  philosophy,  whilst  you  keep  itg 
moral  spirit  ?     What  harm  does  the  philosophy  do  you,  that 
you  fear  it  so  much  ?     What  conjuror  has  alarmed  you,  by 
raising  the  devil  in  the  one,  and  not  in  the  other  ?     Let  us 
know,  for  truth's  sake  let  us  know,  and  let  us  discuss  the  sub- 
ject in  a  friendly  way  for  a  little  in  the  Shepherd,  and  the  New 
Moral  World.    We  do  not  know  what  good  may  result  from  it. 
Truth  can  never  suffer.     It  is  a  universal  question,  and  your 
success  is  deeply  involved  in  it.    Mayhap  we  can  show  you 
something  you  do  not  know.     You  cannot  excuse  yourselves 
now  by  saying  you  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  religious  contro- 
versy, for  you  are  deeply  involved  in  it,  and  yet  you  are  not 
touching  the  question,  for  when  you  prove  every  miracle  of  the 
Bible  a  falsehood,  you  gain  nothing  at  all.    The  Catholic 
Church  rests  on  a  higher  authority  than  mere  Scripture  or  mi- 
racle, so  that  you  have  a  tough  battle  to  fight,  even  when  you 
are  done  with  the  Protestants,  and  there  are  many  giants  to 
overcome  before  you  begin  your  second  campaign.    You  may 
save  yourselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble.     You  may  appropriate 
the  learning  of  the  Church,  just  as  you  appropriate  the  wealth 
of  the  rich,  and  the  taste  of  the  great.     You  vrill  act  in  con- 
sistency with  your  principles  in  so  doing.     But  you  have  a  poor 
prospect  before  you  if  you  engage  in  historical  controversy 
about  miracles,  and  the  external  evidences  of  religion,  which, 
if  the  Church  had  a  mind  to  enter  seriously  into  the  conflict, 
it  could  pour  down  in  water  spouts  and  inundations  upon  you. 

But  why  you  want  to  get  rid  of  miracles  is  more  than  we 
can  understand.  You  say  your  system  is  Christianity  rea- 
lized. Why  are  you  ashamed  of  the  interposition  of  heaven 
in  its  favour  ?  Do  you  think  it  the  bastard  son,  the  son  of  the 
bondwoman,  and  want  to  lower  the  legitimate  to  your  owu 
level  ?  or  what  do  you  mean  ?  Surely  it  is  an  honour  to  your 
system  to  know,  that  when  it  was  first  taught  by  Christ,  it  waa 
ushered  in  by  a  power  divine.  We  know  no  party  more  in- 
terested than  you  are  in  defending  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and 
the  constitution,  and  divine  authority,  of  his  Chm-ch. 

But  you  say  they  are  imnatural !  You  know  this  no  doubt ! 
This  is  a  fact !  O  socialists,  foolish  socialists,  Satan  hath  be- 
witched you ! 

But  are  we  not  as  great  fools  as  you  are  ?  quite  so.  We 
would  weigh  much  about  the  same  in  a  pair  of  scales.  We 
have  done,  said,  and  written,  many  foolish  things,  attempted 
things  beyond  us,  waded  out  of  our  depth,  left  unfinished 
many  presumptive  attempts.  But  in  this  address  we  are  not 
speaking  for  ourselves,  we  are  speaking  for  Christendom.  The 
great  majority  of  enlightened  Christians  would  acknowledge 
the  above  truths.  Fanatics,  of  course,  would  complain,  but 
these  you  do  not  care  for. 

You  must  have  your  system  universalized,  and  if  you  cannot 
imbibe  some  such  principle  as  tjiis,  the  consequence  will  be 
that  it  will  be  imbibed  by  some  other  party.  It  caimot 
be  put  down  by  reason,  nor  philosophy,  nor  matter-of-fact, 
nor  common  sense.  We  cannot  imagine  any  thing  sober 
and  intelligent  that  can  scratch  the  cuticle  of  such  a  perfect 
philosophy,  on  which  the  most  sublime  conceptions,  the  most 
poetical  superstruct\ire  of  feeling,  can  be  raised  in  perfect  imison 
with  the  perfection  of  moral  and  religious  liberty. 

We  propose,  therefore,  the  addition  of  the  following  article 
to  your  new  religion  :— 
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"  That  tha  dispensations  of  Providence  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  constitute  a  connected  series  of  training  for  the  for- 
mation of  human  cliaracter,  ending  in  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  universal  justice,  foreseen  and  foreshown  in  mysteri- 
ous language  by  divine  commissioners  from  the  beginning  in 
all  ages,  but,  more  especially  by  Moses  and  Christ,  whose 
successive  systems,  instituted  by  an  extraordinary  manifesta- 
tion of  power,  have  afforded  all  the  experience  necessary  to 
enable  mankind  to  reconstitute  society  upon  equitable  prin- 
ciples, and  unite  the  Gentile  and  the  Jew  in  one  great  family." 
This  article  contains  vitality.  There  is  a  science  in  it.  It 
does  not  meddle  with  the  social  system.  We  do  not  mean  to 
interfere  with  outward  aiTangements.  We  may  talk  or  chat  a 
little  about  better  and  worse,  and  give  various  views  ;  but  this 
is  our  plan — to  Chi-istianize  the  social  system,  or  to  sanctify  it ; 
to  consecrate  it  to  God,  to  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  This  is  our 
object,  our  only  object.  This  is  all  our  ambition.  We  are 
merely  a  disembodied  spirit  seeking  a  body,  hovering  over 
the  surface  of  the  waters,  like  Noah's  dove,  and  looking  for  a 
place  of  rest. 

We  recommend  the  Owenites  to  study  this  article  w  ell,  and 
discuss  it,  and  take  time  to  it ;  but,  more  especially,  we  invite 
the  editor  of  the  New  Moral  World,  or  any  of  his  talented 
correspondents,  to  discuss  the  matter  with  us  in  the  two  perio- 
dicals, for  the  mutual  good  of  all.  It  cannot  divert  the  atten- 
tion from  other  proceedings,  being  purely  internal  and  social. 


RELIGION  OF  THE   NEW  MORAL  WORLD. 

The  Religion  of  the  New  Moral  World,  consists  in  the  un- 
ceasing practice  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  to  the  greatest  extent  in  our  power,  without 
regard  to  their  class,  sect,  party,  country  or  colour. 

And  this  religion  every  child  bom  in  the  New  Moral 
World  will  be  taught  to  practise  from  its  birth,  through  life : 
and  every  one  will  easily  acquire,  and  act  upon,  it. 

Human  knowledge  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  the 
children  of  the  New  Moral  World  to  express  more  than  probable 
conjectures  respecting  the  supreme  power  of  the  universe  ;  con- 
jectures derived  from  the  known  laws  of  Nature. 

From  these  laws  the  following  conjectures  are  deduced  as  pro- 
bable truths  :— 

1st.  That  an  eternal  uncaused  existence  has  ever  filled  the 
imiverse,  and  is,  therefore,  omnipresent. 

2nd.  That  this  eternal,  uncaused,  omnipresent  existence  pos- 
sess attributes  to  govern  the  universe  as  it  is  governed. 

3rd.  That  these  attributes,  being  eternal  and  infinite,  are 
powers  which  are  incomprehensible  to  man. 

4th.  That  these  eternal  and  infinite  attributes  are  probablj', 
those  laws  of  Nature,  by  which,  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  the 
operations  of  the  universe  are  incessantly  continued. 

5th.  That  it  is  of  no  importance  whether  men  call  this  eter- 
nal, uncaused,  omnipresent  existence.  Matter  or  Spirit  ; 
because  such  names  alter  nothing,  explain  nothing ;  and 
man  knows  the  qualities  of  those  existences  around  him,  only 
so  far  as  his  senses  have  been  made  to  perceive  them. 

6th.  That  if  this  power  had  desired  to  make  the  nature  of  its 
existence  known  to  man,  it  would  have  enabled  him  to  com- 
prehend it  without  misery  or  doubt. 

7th.  That,  as  this  knowledge  has  not  been  given  to,  or  ac- 
quired by  man,  it  is  not  essential  to  his  well-being  or  happi- 
ness. 

8th.  That  human  nature  has  been  f»rmed  to  be  what  it  is  by 
this  power  ;  and  the  object  of  man's  existence  is  the  attainment 
of  happiness. 

9th.  That  the  power  which  composes  and  recomposes  all 
forms  from  the  materials  of  nature  cannot  be  changed  in  its 
eternal  course  by  the  request  or  prayer  of  man,  or  any  crea- 
ted being. 

10th.  That  all  dissentions  among  men,  on  these  mere  specu- 
lative matters,  are  the  greatest  mistakes  they  have  ever 
made,  and  are  now  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  their 
progressive  improvement  and  attainment  of  happiness. 

11th.    That,  for  the  convenience  of  discourse,  it  is  necessary 


that  some  concise  term   should  be  adopted,  by  which  to  de- 
signate that  Power,  which  imceasingly  composes,  decomposes, 
and  recomposes,  all  forms  of  existences  throughout  the  uni- 
verse :  and  that,  the  term  Go<J  is,  perhaps,  as  unr.cceptionable 
for  this  purpose   as  any  that  can  be  employed,  because  it 
has  the  recommendation  of  general  use  in  its  favour. 
12th.     That,  therefore,  the  creating  power,   or  powers  of  Na- 
ture, will  be  universally  called  God  in  the  New  Moral  World. 
The  whole  duty  of  man  to  this  power,  or  these  powers,  is  to 
be  happy  himself,   to  make  his  fellow  beings  happy,  and  to 
endeavour  to  make  the  existence  of  all  formed  to  feel  pleasure 
and  pain,  as  delightful  as  his  knowledge  and  power,  and  their 
nature,  will  admit. 

There  will,  therefore,  be  no  worship — no  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies— no  temples — ^no  prayers — no  gloom — no  mortification  of 
the  flesh  or  spirit — no  anger  on  account  of  religious  differences 
— no  persecutions, — but  friendship,  and  kindness,  and  charity 
for  the  Jew  and  Gentile.  All  that  will  be  required  by  man  for 
the  glory  of  God,  will  be  to  make  himself,  and  all  other  living 
things,  as  happy  as  possible. 

In  the  New  Moral  World,  to  produce  happiness  will  thus 
be  the  only  religion  of  man  ;  and  the  worship  of  God  will  con- 
sist in  the  practice  of  useful  industry,  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  in  uniformly  speaking  truth,  and  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  joyous  feelings,  which  a  life  in  accordance  with  na- 
ture and  truth  will  be  sure  to  produce. 

Thus  will  a  religion  be  established  which  will  offend  no  man, 
be  adopted  first  by  the  intelligent  and  rational  of  all  sects  in 
all  countries,  and  afterwards  by  the  human  race,  when  it  shall 
become  one  nation  and  one  people,  having  one  language  and 
one  interest,  and  when  truth,  or  the  knowledge  of  nature,  shall 
cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  covers  the  sea. 


THE  POPULATION  SCARECROW. 

Malthus  has  devoted  a  chapter  in  his  celebrated  work  on  popu- 
lation, to  the  refutation  of  Godwin's  Social  System  of  Political 
Equality  and  Community.  His  principal  argument  is,  the  in- 
crease of  population  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  he 
draws  a  very  stiiking  picture  of  the  progress  of  this  beau-ideal 
system  of  Godwinism,  until,  by  the  operation  of"  the  inevitable 
laws  of  Nature  aloue,and  not  from  any  original  depravity  of  man, 
it  degenerates  into  a  society  constructed  upon  a  plan  not  essen- 
tially different  from  that  which  prevails  in  every  known  state  at 
present."  He  says,  that  were  such  a  state  of  society  insti- 
tuted, there  would  not  be  one  woman  in  a  hundred,  of  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  who  had  not  a  family.  Now  we  dispute 
this  in  toto.  There  are  stronger  causes  than  the  fear  of  provi- 
sion for  a  family,  which  prevent  women  from  having  families. 
What  is  it  that  causes  so  much  celibacy  amongst  the  aristo- 
cracy ?  What  is  it  that  causes  such  paucity  of  children  amongst 
women  of  intellectual  pursuits,  and  highly  gifted  minds  ?  Only 
open  up  a  field  of  honourable,  intellectual  employment  for  the 
female  sex,  and  you  would  see  a  phalanx  of  women,  as  nume- 
rous as  that  which  now  pines  in  solitude,  eagerly  and  enthusias- 
tically engaged  in  useful  pursuits,  from  whom  the  population 
terrorist  would  have  little  to  fear.  Campanella  has  got  some 
views  upon  this  subject,  of  considerable  importance,  which 
have  been  employed  by  no  modern  Socialist,  that  we  know  of, 
except  M.  Fourier.  He  says  that  Nature  has  created  barren 
women,  on  purpose  to  prevent  this  evil ;  that  they  hold  a  very 
important  station  in  the  great  household  economy  of  Provi- 
dence, a  station  similar  to  that  of  Feminte  Commimes  at  pre- 
sent. But  theory,  upon  such  a  subject,  is  vain.  We  know  not 
the  resources  of  Nature,  until  we  try  the  experiment,  and  the 
experiment  must  and  will  be  made.  We  certainly  must  allow 
that  if  the  present  system  of  education  prevailed,  and  all  fear 
of  having  a  family  were  removed,  population  would  either 
rapidly  increase,  or  mortality  would  increase,  to  keep  it  down. 
But  there  are  some  fears,  which  are  better  than  others  ;  some 
of  a  higher,  and  som.e  of  a  lower  order — the  fear  of  mere  want 
is,  we  believe,  the  least  common  of  all  pre^-entives  of  popula- 
tion. Moral  causes  are  most  common.  These  latter  operate 
on  all  the  educated  classes.  There  would  be  a  positive  decrease 
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of  population,  if  the  ratio  for  the  higher  classes  were  universal. 
The  increase  comes  all  from  the  uneducated.  A  prolific  lady 
is  a  rarity.  Our  late  Queen  Charlotte,  no  doubt,  was  an  ex- 
ception ,  but  she  never  was  accused  of  blue-stockingism. 
Zucchero,  the  painter,  could  not  get  his  picture  of  the  Royal 
family  finished,  so  rapid  was  the  succession  of  baby  after  baby, 
to  be  introduced  into  the  group.  The  poor  artist,  in  despair, 
exclaimed,  "  Mein  Gott,  main  Gott!"  and  threw  down  his 
pencil.  Bat  fine  ladies  are  not  all  Queen  Charlottes.  A  baby 
is  a  rarity  with  the  largest  proportion.  But  they  are  neither  to 
be  praised  nor  blamed  for  this.  It  is  not  a  test  of  merit  or  de- 
merit. "We  state  it  merely  as  a  fact,  and  an  important  fact, 
too,  which  Sadler,  in  his  reply  to  Malthus,  has,  we  think,  de- 
monstrated, that  well-educated  people  are  less  prolific  than 
those  whose  intellectual  natures  are  not  highly  cultivated. 

At  all  events,  it  must  be  very  evident,  that  the  argument  of 
Malthus  against  a  change  of  system  is  merely  theoretical ;  and 
as  it  is  his  principal,  if  not  his  only  objection,  it  amounts  to 
nothing,  until  we  have  positive  experience  to  ascertain  its 
value. 

We  have  the  universal  testimony  of  all  ages  and  nations,  to 
the  hope  of  a  change  of  system.  Jew,  Christian,  Pagan,  all 
agree  in  anticipating  a  period  when  a  new  law  will  be  delivered 
to  mankind,  and  a  new  order  of  things  established.  The  return 
of  the  golden  age  is  the  song  of  all  the  poets,  and  is,  more  or 
less,  incorporated  with  all  religions;  and,  above  all,  with  that 
religion  of  which  Mr.  Malthus  himself  was  an  ordained  minis- 
ter. The  possibility  of  the  new  order,  therefore,  ought  not  to 
be  opposed  by  a  Christian  clergyman.  There  must  be  provi- 
sion somewhere,  in  the  divine  resources,  for  that  system  of 
things  foretold,  when  God  will  "  clothe  the  priest  with  salva- 
tion, and  satisfy  the  poor  with  bread."  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
that  any  new  laws  of  Nature  will  be  enacted,  but  only  opportu- 
nity afforded  for  the  development  of  those  laws  which  have 
hitherto  been  suppressed.  It  is  remarkable,  that  an  infidel 
should  have  more  faith  in  the  promise  to  the  Fathers,  than 
even  a  Christian  clergyman  ! 

The  world  itself  is  not  likely  to  last  for  ever.  Why  should 
not  mankind  have  a  thousand  years'  experiment  of  community, 
before  it  be  destroyed  ? 


OWENIAN  TRACT. 


The  following  is  one  of  the  tracts  circulated  by  the  followers 
of  Robert  Owen,  which  we  have  selected  in  order  to  give  our 
readers  an  idea  of  the  present  prospects  of  the  party,  as  well 
as  their  mode  of  address. 
OBSERVATIONS  Upon  Political  and  Social  Reform,  with 
a  Sketch  of  the  Various  and  Conflicting  Theories 
of  Modern  Political  Economists. 

TO    WORKING    MEN  AND  WEALTH    PRODUCERS   OF   EVERY   CLASS. 

Friends, — You  are  the  source  and  origin  of  all  wealth;  your 
hardy  hands  dig  from  the  earth  its  Md  treasure ;  you  build  our 
houses,  cultivate  our  fields,  weave  our  garments,  and  produce  all 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  with  which  society  abounds — and 
yet  you  are  poor !  Indigence  and  affluence  grow  up  and  flourish 
together  ;  industry  sttirves  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  How  shall 
we  account  for  so  strange  an  anomaly  ?  If  we  ask  our  doctors 
of  law  and  divinity  for  a  solution  of  this  social  enigma,  we  shall 
be  told  that  it  proceeds  from  our  corrupt  nature !  that  man  is 
a  greedy,  avaricious,  and  selfish  being!  reckless  of  consequences 
to  others,  so  that  he  can  but  gratify  his  own  inordinate  desires, 
and  appropriate  the  best  of  everything  to  himself!  "Twe 
strong,''''  say  they,  "  oppress  the  weak ;  the  wise  overreach  and 
defraud  the  simple !  What  can  be  done  with  so  perverse  and 
mischievous  a  creature,  but  to  '  abandon  him  to  his  own  heart's 
lusts,  and  let  him  fall  a  prey  to  his  own  devices  ?' " 

Go  next  to  Statesmen  and  Legislators,  and  hear  what  they 
Bay  to  the  matter.  They  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  necessary 
result  of  civilization ! — that  without  the  spur  of  competition 
we  should  for  ever  have  remained  savages  ! — that  without  in- 
equality of  rank  and  fortune,  emulation  could  not  have  been 
excited, — that  the  only  incentive  to  high  and  lofty  enterprise. 


ttie  only  stimulus  to  human  improvement  and  human  progres- 
sion, is  private  PROPERTy.  If,  then,  private  property  and 
competition  for  wealth  are  to  exist,  it  follows  that  some  must 
be  poor  and  some  rich  ;  some  abound  and  others  want.  "  We 
may  slightly,''  say  they,  "  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
working  millions,  bat  cannot  considerably  improve  it.  The 
wit  and  ingenuity  of  men  have  been  exercised  in  all  ages  to 
discover  this  desideratum,  but  in  vain  !  their  theories  have 
proved  fallacious.  Look,"  say  they,  "  to  your  boasted  land  of 
liberty  and  equality,  America  !  there  the  people  are  invested 
with  political  power  •,  there  they  have  '  universal  suffrage  and 
the  vote  by  ballot.'  And  are  these  free  men  happy  ?*  Are 
the  labouring  population  well  housed,  well  clothed,  well  fed  ? 
Is  there  amongst  them  '  no  leading  into  captivity  ?  no  com- 
plaining in  their  streets  ?'  Assuredly  there  is !  There,  as  else- 
where, competition  keeps  down  the  money  price  of  labour  to 
the  lowest  scale  of  subsistence,  "  and  it  is  right,"  say  they, 
"  that  it  should  be  so  !  Cheap  labour  produces  cheap  clothes 
and  cheap  bread." 

Come  we  now  to  Whig,  Tory,  and  Malthusian  political 
economists.  These  are  very  pious  men,  and  cheerfully  acquiesce 
in  the  ways  of  Providence  !  "  The  Author  of  Nature,''  say 
they,  "  has  wisely  ordained  that  a  growing  and  luxurious  popu- 
lation should  be  continually  scourged  and  kept  down  by  pesti- 
lence, wars,  poverty,  vice,  disease,  and  premature  death.  Were 
it  not  for  this  wise  ordinance,  men  would  multiply  like  rabbits. 
Like  the  caterpillars  of  Egypt,  they  would  soon  '  eat  up 
every  green  thing,'  and  at  l^st  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
following  Dean  Swift's  advice,  and  of  devouring  their  own  off- 
spring." 

Let  us  lastly  descend  to  the  new  school  of  Rational  or 
Social  Reformers.  A  class  of  politicians  thus  described  by 
the  glowing  and  elegant  pen  of  Coleridge: — "We  turn  with 
pleasure  to  the  contemplation  of  that  small,  but  glorious  band, 
whom  we  may  truly  distinguish  by  the  name  of  thinking  and 
disinterested  Patriots.  Accustomed  to  regard  all  the  affairs  of 
men  as  a  process,  they  never  hurry,  and  they  never  pause. 
Theirs  is  not  that  twilight  of  political  knowledge  which  gives 
just  light  enough  to  place  one  foot  before  the  other ;  as  they 
advance  the  scene  still  opens  upon  them,  and  they  press  right 
onward  with  a  vast  and  various  landscape  of  existence  around 
them.  Calmness  and  energy  mark  all  their  actions.  Con- 
vinced that  vice  originates  not  in  the  man,  but  in  the  surround- 
ing circumstances ;  not  in  the  heart,  but  in  the  understanding ; 
they  are  hopeless  concerning  no  one.  To  correct  a  vice,  or 
generate  a  virtuous  conduct,  they  pollute  not  their  hands  with 
the  scourge  of  coercion ;  but  by  endeavouring  to  alter  the  cir- 
cumstances, would  remove,  or,  by  strengthening  the  intellect, 
disarm  the  temptation. 

"  The  unhappy  children  of  vice  and  folly,  whose  tempers 
are  adverse  to  their  own  happiness,  as  well  as  to  the  happiness 
of  others,  will  at  times  awaken  a  natural  pang,  but  they  look 
forward  with  gladdened  hearts  to  that  glorious  period  whert 


*  If  in  England  we  hear  less  of  stagnation  in  the  commer- 
cial circles  than  we  did  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  lament  has  not 
ceased  in  America  ;  they  are,  perhaps,  not  yet  used  to  it  as  we 
are ;  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  existing  state  of  things  in  New 
York,  we  quote  the  following  from  the  "  New  Era,"  published 
in  that  city  : — 

"  At  no  period  of  its  history  has  there  been  so  great  a  degree 
of  general  distress  in  this  city  as  there  is  at  this  day.  Of  its 
mechanics,  and  other  working  men,  at  least  10,000  are  now 
without  employment,  and  the  wives  and  families  of  these,  which 
amount,  upon  a  low  calculation,  to  10,000  persons  more,  are 
suffering  want,  many  of  them  heart-rending  want.  The  letters 
which  abound  upon  our  table  from  commercial  clerks,  state  that 
there  at  least  2000  of  that  educated  class  who  have  been  dis- 
missed from  their  occupations,  and  whose  previous  scanty  sala- 
ries allowed  them  to  make  little,  if  any,  provision  for  so  sudden 
and  distreesing  a  contingency.  Of  seamstresses,  book-folders, 
bonnet-makers,  and  other  industrious  females,  we  are  assured, 
from  sources  likely  to  be  well  informed,  that  3000  are  at  this 
moment  in  pining  destitution,  and  exposed  to  heartless  temp- 
tation and  seduction,'' — New  Moral  World,  Vol.  iii.,  No.  44. 
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jiistiee  shall  have  established  the  universal  fraterrdty  of  love.'''' — 
S.  T.Coleridge.     The  Friend. 

Of  this  class  of  reformers  the  benevolent  Owen  is  the  head 
and  leader.  These  philosophers  tell  us  that  men  have  hitherto 
egregiously  and  most  lamentably  erred, — that  they  have  been 
ignorantly  attemptinfl;  to  contravene  the  immutable  laws  of 
their  nature. — that  priests  and  legislators,  mistaking  the  ma- 
terials they  h:id  to  work  upon,  like  unskilful  mechanics,  have 
spoilt  that  which  they  intended  to  improve.  They  contend 
that  .MAN  is  not  naturally  vicious,  but  just  what  circumstances, 
acting  upon  his  organization,  conspire  to  make  him, — that  it  is 
possible  to  take  any  number  of  infants  from  the  breast,  and 
train  them  up  to  be  industrious  or  idle,  learned  or  ignorant, 
virtuous  or  vicious, — that  so  powerful  is  the  influence  of  early 
association,  so  indelible  the  impress  of  education,  that  they 
may  not  only  be  given  any  habits  and  any  opinions,  but  be 
made  obstinately  to  adhere  to  them — and,  with  few  exceptions, 
pertinaciously  to  retain  them  through  life.  "  Could  we  not," 
says  Mr.  Owen,  "  take  an  infant  of  Jewish  parents,  and  make 
a  good  Quaker  of  it  ?  Could  we  not  take  children  from  this 
country,  and,  by  placirg  them  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  make  them  cannibals  ?  If  we  had  been  taken  from 
our  parents  when  yoimg,  conveyed  to  India,  and  brought  up  in 
Hindoo  families,  can  we  doubt  that  at  this  time  we  should  have 
been  tnie  believers  in,  and  devout  worshippers,  of  the  god 
Juggernaut — ready  to  throw  ourselves  under  the  heavy  and 
crushing  wheels  of  his  stupendous  chariot,  as  a  sacrifice  most 
acceptable  to  him  .*" 

If  man  be  thus  the  creature  and  the  slave  of  circumstances, 
"  Why  not,"  say  they,  "  remove  from  him  every  deteriorating 
and  pernicious  influence,  and  surround  him  with  such  circum- 
stances as  shall  improve  and  ele'^  ate  his  character,  and  make 
him  a  wise,  virtuous,  and  happy  being?"  "Competition,'' 
say  they,  "  ever  has  been,  and  ever  must  be,  the  fruitful  source 
of  vice  and  misery ;  it  exhausts  the  energies  of  man  in  fruitless 
and  unnecessary  toil,  corrodes  and  cankers  the  mind,  and  en- 
genders the  worst  passions  of  which  human  nature  is  capable  ; 
it  loads  the  few  chosen  favourites  of  fortune  with  excessive 
wealth,  and  keeps  the  bulk  of  mankind  in  indigence  and  want ; 
it  creates  a  bloated  and  unnatural  monster  of  monopoly  on  the 
one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  starvation  and  death  ;  and  science, 
in  its  progress,  will  increase  the  evil ;  it  will  sharpen  the  edge 
of  competition  and  multiply  its  powers  of  mischief  until  it  has 
borne  down  and  destroyed  the  present  system  of  society  alto- 
gether."— Remarks  on  Rational  System. 

"Would  you  then,"  say  they,  "rid  yourselves  of  all  the 
evils  which  at  present  afflict  you  ?  Would  you  emancipate 
you  childreu  from  poverty,  vice,  and  misery  ?  Abandon  coji- 
TETiTioN  and  go  into  communitv.  Do  you  doubt  its  practica- 
bility ? — Look  at  the  American  Co-operators  !  They  have 
tried  the  system  for  many  years,  and  find  it  not  only  prac- 
ticable, but  highly  beneficial.'''  Mr.  Mellish  who,  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Isaac  Cleaver,  visited  the  community  of  Rappites  in 
1811,  gives  us  the  follomng  eccount  of  their  origin  and  success- 
ful progress : — 

"The  Hanr.onists,  or  Rappites,  are  a  colony  of  fJerman 
emigrants  who  settled  in  America  in  the  year  1803.  When 
the  society  was  first  established  the  whole  ef  their  property 
amounted  to  only  20,000  dollars.  The  present  stoek  of  the 
society  we  estimated  as  follows : — 


9,000  acres  of  land,  with  implements 
Stock  of  provisions  for  900  persons,  one  year 
Mills,  machinery,  &c.       -        .        -        . 
Dwelling-housos  and  public  buildings 
Horses,  cattle,  and  1,000  sheep 
Stock  of  spirits,  manufactures,  &c.    - 


Dollars. 
90,000 
25,000 
21,000 
18,000 
16,000 
50,000 


220,000 
They  possess  about  9000  acres  of  land,  2500  acres  of  which 
are  cleared.  The  society  now  consists  of  about  800  members. 
It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  diligence, 
industry,  and  perseverance  of  this  extraordinary  people  ;  where- 
ever  we  went  we  found  them  all  activity  and  contentment ; 
but  they  have  every  inducement  to  peiseverance— they  are  all 


on  an  equal  footing  ;  every  member  is  equally  interested  in  the 
good  of  the  society.  The  moral  deportment  of  these  co- 
operators  is  highly  praiseworthy, — there  are  no  vicious  habits 
amongst  them.  As  to  lying  and  cheating,  so  commo^a  in  com- 
petitive society,  they  have  no  temptation  to  it.  As  individuals, 
they  have  no  use  for  money,  and  wo  fear  of  want.'''' — Mellish''s 
Travels  in  the  United  States  in  1811. 

This  flourishing  (ommunitv,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Shakers, 
have  lately  been  visited  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  political 
economists,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  them  : — 

"  COLONY    OF    ZOAR. 

"  The  capital  of  this  colony  is  estimated  at  137,400  dollars, 
about  34,300/.,  which  is  altogether  clear  profit ;  for  the  settlers 
had  not  a  single  shilling  of  their  own  when  they  first  embarked 
in  their  association.  Their  constitution  is  as  follows  — The 
chief  management  of  the  colony,  the  keeping  of  the  accounts, 
correspondence,  and  direction  of  Divine  Service,  have  been 
unanimously  intrusted  to  their  leader,  M.  Baumler,  who  had 
acquired  the  confidence  of  the  whole  community  while  they 
were  living  in  Germany.  He  is  assisted  by  three  directors, 
who  are  chosen  for  three  years,  but  one  of  whom  is  obliged  to 
resign  every  year.  The  election  is  by  ballot,  in  which  every 
person  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  has  the  right  of  participating. 
Each  director  has  his  own  department  of  agricultural,  domestic, 
and  administrative  economy  :  they  meet  every  night  at  the 
house  of  their  leader,  consult  upon  matters  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  community,  and  determine  the  labours  of  the  following 
day.  On  the  following  morning,  such  persons  as  have  no  stated 
employment  assemble  upon  a  given  signal,  and  each  of  the 
directors  chooses  the  person  whom  he  considers  best  qualified 
for  his  particular  business.  The  directors  are,  however,  obliged 
to  take  a  personal  share  in  the  most  diflScult  part  of  their 
labours,  and  to  excite  their  workmen  by  their  example. 

"  With  abundance  of  food  and  other  necessaries,  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  a  person  may  live  free  from  all  care  in  Zoar. 
Every  child  too,  from  the  ages  of  three  or  four,  is  sent  to  the 
general  public  school,  which  is  superintended  by  three  females. 
The  children  are  instructed  in  easy  labours  suitable  to  their 
age  ;  the  girls,  for  instance,  in  spinning,  and  the  boys  in  plait- 
ing straw  ;  so  that  each  has  a  fixed  task,  at  the  termination  of 
which  they  are  turned  into  the  play-ground." — Penny  Maga- 
zine. 

"  Our  first  visit  to  the  Shakers,"  says  Miss  Martineau,  was 
at  their  establishment  two  miles  from  New  Lebanon,  Massa- 
chusetts. There  are  700  members  at  Lebanon,  and  300  at 
Hancock,  not  far  off.  The  Lebanon  establishment  is  in  pos- 
session of  about  3000  acres  of  land,  which  are  cultivated  to  a 
perfection  seen  nowhere  else  in  the  United  States,  except  at 
Mr.  Rapp's  settlement  on  the  Ohio,  where  community  of 
property  is  also  the  binding  priniciple  of  the  society.  This 
principle  seems  to  us  to  have  acted  most  beneficially,  where- 
ever  we  have  seen  it  in  operation  ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  since  there  is  an  absence  of  all  that  makes  people 
reckless,  and  a  presence  of  a'l  thht  stimulates  them  to  do  per- 
fectly what  they  have  to  do.  His  kind  affections,  too,  are 
engaged  to  do  his  best  for  others  who  are  doing  their  best  for 
him.  Nothing  has  been  seen  to  equal  the  perfection  of  the 
Shaker  and  Rappite  arrangements,  in  their  fields,  vineyards, 
gardens,  and  homes.  They  have  the  best  crops,  the  best  wines, 
the  best  provisions  for  the  table,  the  best  medicines,  fiimiturc, 
house-linen,  roads,  fences,  and  habitations  in  the  country,  with 
an  enormously  inciea^ng  amount  of  wealth,  and  a  very  mode- 
rate labour.*  They  are  free  from  the  operation  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  penal  law  ;  from  all  that  relates  to  the  protection  of 
property.  They  have  all  that  they  want,  and  hare  the  means 
of  obtaining  all  that  they  can  ever  wish  for.  They  are  free 
from  all  temptation  to  theft  and  fraud  ;  and  the  enormous  mass 
of  law  which  relates  to  the  maintenance  and  transference  of 
property  bears  no  relation  to  them.  I  believe  no  member  of 
these  societies  has  ever  been  charged  with  any  breach  of  the 
laws  of  the  country. 


*  "  The  Rappites,"  says  Miss  Martineau,  have  an  abund- 
ance, so  much  beyond  their  need,  that  it  is  surprising  that  they 
work,  except  for  want  of  something  else  to  do." 
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"  The  road  through  the  settlement  had  not  a  stone  bigger 
than  a  walnut  upon  it.  Not  a  weed  was  to  be  seen  in  any 
garden,  nor  a  dunghil  in  all  the  place.  The  collars  of  the 
men,  and  the  caps  of  the  women,  were  white  as  snow.  The 
windows  were  so  clear,  they  seemed  to  have  no  glass  in  them. 
The  frame-dwellings,  painted  straw-colour,  and  roofed  with 
deep  red  sloingles,  were  finished  with  the  last  degree  of  nicety,— 
even  to  the  springs  of  the  windows,  and  the  hinges  of  the  doors. 
The  floors  were  as  even,  and  almost  as  white,  as  marble.  The 
wood  was  put  up  in  piles,  supported  by  stone  comer-posts  ;  and 
not  a  chip  was  astray,  aot  a  log  awry.  The  shop  was  stocked 
with  the  surplus  of  their  manufactures ;  linen  and  wosllen 
drapery,  knitted  wares  of  every  kind,  sieves,  baskets,  boxes, 
cordage,  casks  and  pails  ;  medicines,  confectionery,  and  toilette 
luxuries.  They  command  a  very  extensive  sale  for  all  their 
productions  ;  especially  garden  seeds  and  medicines,  of  which 
they  send  large  quantities  yearly  to  London." 

Working  Men  !  Will  you  see  this  Paradise  before  you,  and 
within  your  reach— and  yet  quietly  and  supinely  dwell  in  abodes 
of  poverty  ?  Will  you  for  ever  continue  to  "  spend  your 
money  upon  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  your  labour  for  that 
which  satisfieth  not  ?"    "  Forbid  it  heaven,  and  forbid  it 

MAN." 

My  friends  !  the  time  and  money  which  you  ^end  in  poli- 
tical contention,  and  useless  strikes,  would  carry  annually 
several  hundreds  of  your  unemployed  or  ill-employed  brethren 
into  peaceful  and  successful  community.  Be  ye  then  no  longer 
the  tools  of  hollow  and  selfish  politicians — their  interest  is 
not  your  interest !  If  they  court  your  favour,  it  is  that  you 
may  carry  them  on  your  shoulders  to  place  and  emolument. 
Take,  then,  "  your  own  affairs  into  your  own  hands." — Club 
your  means  together,  and  institute  for  yourselves,  as  the  Shakers 
and  Rappites  have  done,  and  as  the  Socialists  of  Manchester 
are  preparing  to  do— industrial  communities.*  Then  shall 
you  inherit  the  boasted  prerogative  of  your  nature,  and  be 
indeed  '-'■  Lords  of  Creation:  Then  shall  every  one  of  you 
*'  sit  down  under  his  own  vine,  and  under  his  own  fig-tree,  and 
nope  shall  make  you  afraid."  Then  shall  you,  and  your 
children  after  you,  enjoy  peace,  plenty,  virtuous  contentment, 
and  happiness. — S.  C. 

*  A  coHgress  of  delegates  from  various  bodies  of  Socialists 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  met  at  Manchester,  May 
1837,  to  consider  of  and  adopt  the  best  means  of  bringing  the 
community  system  into  successful  operation  in  this  country. 
After  taking  the  best  legal  advice  on  the  subject,  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  they  should  at  once  enroll  themselves  under  the 
title  of  "  National  Community  Friendly  Society,"  according  to 
Act  of  ParUament,  10  Geo.  4,  cap.  56',  sec.  11.  Their  objects 
are  thus  stated  :— «  The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  raise 
funds  for  mutual  assistance,  maintenance,  and  education,  which 
iiinds  shall  be  applied  for  the  purchase  or  rental  of  land,  whereon 
to  erect  suitable  dwellings,  and  other  buildings  ;  wherein  the 
members  shall,  by  united  labour,  support  each  other,  and 
arrange  the  powers  of  production,  distribution,  consumption, 
and  education,  so  as  to  produce  among  the  members  feelings  of 
pure  charity  and  social  affection  for  each  other,  and  practically 
plant  the  standard  of  '  peace  and  good  will  on  earth,'  towards 
11  men." — Rules,  p.  1 1. 

The  amount  of  subscription  required  from  each  member  is 
one  shilling  per  week  ;  which  in  the  four  preceding  months  has 
produced  a  fund  of  500/.  This  success,  added  to  the  liberal 
offers  which  they  have  received  of  pecuniary  assistance  as  soon 
as  they  shall  be  ready  to  commence  upon  land,  has  led  some 
of  their  more  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  brethren  to  desire  that 
practical  operations  should  be  immediately  entered  upon.  For- 
tunately, however,  a  great  majority  of  their  members,  more 
cool  and  calculating,  are  opposed  to  any  rash  or  precipitate 
attempt,  and  are  determined  to  wait  until  they  have  made  suffi- 
cient preparation  to  commence  with  certainty  of  suecess.  Mr. 
Owen,  writing  from  Munich  in  Bavaria,  September  28,  observes, 
"  I  am  much  gratified  to  hear  of  your  progress  in  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire.  Go  on  and  prosper  ;  but  do  not  yet 
suppose  you  are  ripe  for  sound  and  successful  action.  Spread 
the  principles  with  firmness  ana  moral  courage,  as  widely  as 


possible ;  increase  the  desire  to  apply  them  to  practice  but 
inculcate  the  necessity  foi  a  full  preparation  of  money  and  in- 
dustry, with  temperance  in  all  things,  before  that  practice  be 
commenced."— iVew  Moral  World,  Vol.  iii.,  No.  52. 

Those  who  desire  further  information  on  this  most  interesting 
subject,  or  wish  to  aid,  by  subscriptions  or  otherwise,  this  noblest 
of  all  human  undertakings,  are  requested  to  apply  personally 
or  by  letter,  to  the  Managers  of  the  National  Community 
1  nendly  Society,  at  the  office,  Great  George-street,  Salford 
Manchester ;  or  at  the  London  Branch,  69,  Great  Queen-street' 
Lincobi's-mn-fields ;  where  lectures  are  delivered,  and  where 
this,  and  other  pamphlets  and  books,  illustrating  the  new  vibws 
OF  society,  may  be  obtained. 


MYSTICISM   AND  SCIENCE. 

A  Scientific  man  is  one,  who  affirming  that  he  explains  Na- 
ture and  Nature's  laws,  in  reality,  hides  and  confounds  all  per- 
ception of  that  which  upholds  Nature  and  Nature's  laws  and 
without  a  due  regard  to  which  they  cannot  be  comprehensively 
understood.  A  Mystic  is  he,  who  charged  with  hiding  and 
confounding  all  real  ideas,  alone  ventures  to  speak  openly  and 
directly  of  Nature  and  Nature's  laws,  and  of  the  law-maker 

To  speak  indistinctly  and  distantly  to  give  out  obscure 
hints  of  a  power  and  life  beyond  dead  matter,  is  the  office  of 
science.  To  declare  clearly  and  affirmatively,  to  assert  openly 
and  undiluted  the  reality  and  activity  of  such  power  and  vital 
ity,  brings  down  on  such  boldness  and  freedom,  the  conterao- 
tuous  epithet  of  Mysticism.  ^ 

Here,  as  in  numerous  other  cases,  the  words  should  be  trans- 
posed, in  order  to  express  truly  the  popular  idea ;  but  for  the 
popular  expression  of  the  true  idea,  the  words  will  do  very  well 
as  they  are.  All  that  is  necessary  is  for  the  Mystics  not  to  be 
afraid  or  ashamed  of  being  so  called.  Then  the  word  would 
soon  resume  its  ancient,  its  honourable  and  correct  meaning 
The  word  would  do  very  well  for  the  men,  if  the  men  woidd  en-* 
deavour  truly  to  deserve  the  word. 

This  personal  literal  introduction  serves  to  let  j-ou  know  that 
one  at  least  is  willing  to  brave  the  sneerful  use  of  the  word 
Mystic,"  m  the  hope  not  only  of  succcssfuUy  recalling  a  good 
word  from  bad  ideas,  and  false,  degrading,  associations,  but  of 
audibly  declaring  the  existence  of  a  valuable  reality,  where  the 
merely  scientific  man  who  now  possesses  almost  exclusively  the 
favourable  ear  of  the  public,  asserts  that  no  truth  can  hopefully 
be  sought.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  scientific  man's  endea- 
vour to  keep  us  from  investigations  which  he  avows  an  incapa- 
bility of  clearing  up,  these  questions  do  and  will,  somehow  or 
other,  occur  to  and  agitate  every  mind  whether  learned  or  un- 
learned. 

Why  our  scientific  men  act"  this  churlish  part  of  the  dog  in 
the  manger,  nnable  themselves  to  manifest  the  truth,  yet  deny- 
ing the  power  to  others,  is'only  reconcilable  with  a  state  of  mind 
1  should  be  sorry  to  attribute  to  any  one  individually.  Of  a 
class,  however,  I  have  less  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  appear 
to  be  influenced  by  the  narrow-mindedness  of  sectarians,  and 
the  mental  idleness,  the  imitativeness,  the  submission  to  au- 
thonty  and  precedent,  which  reproachfully  distinguishes  Eng- 
land above  all  other  European  countries. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  the  Mystic  has  this  superiority 
over  the  scientific,  that  the  former  comprehends  the  latter  The 
Mystic  is  an  essentially  scientific  man,  but  the  scientific  man 
does  not  reach  to  Mysticism  ;  just  as  the  algebraist  covers  the 
arithmetician,  and  goes  much  farther  ;  while  to  the  mere  calcu- 
lator, the  mathematician  is  an  incomprehensible  Mystic. 

It  is  therefore  clearly  not  within  the  province  of  the  scientific 
man  to  dogmatise  on  the  assertions  of  the  Mj-stic.  Above  all 
when  he  spontaneously  declares  that  "  the  language  used  is  with' 
out  a  meaning  to  him,"  p.  191.  The  Mystic  is  in  no  such  diffi- 
culty with  rerpect  to  science  ;  he  can  find  at  least  a  relative 
m  every  proposition,  theoretical  or  practical. 

Is  it  not  almost  enough  to  drive  the  Mystic  for  evermore  in- 
ward to  communion  with  his  own  teacher,  and  to  make  him 
cease  regarding  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  when  the  very 
occasion  upon  which  he  was  wTiting,  the  only  idea  he  wanted  to 
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bring  prominently  out,  is  so  defectively  done,  that  the  most 
acute  and  lively  mind  can  overlook  or  mistake  it  ?  No  wonder 
that  Mystics  are  generally  chargeable  with  shutting  themselves 
up,  when  at  the  moment  one  declares  the  inutility  of  the  teacher, 
the  confusion  of  the  author,  the  mischief  of  the  priest ;  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  has  in  view  some  "  peculiar  process  of  education," 
p.  191.  Or  when  he  avows  the  necessity  of  a  something  beyond, 
and  besides  all  that  is  figured  forth  under  the  ideas  of  redemp- 
tion, or  regeneration,  or  renewal,  he  is  is  accused  of  wanting 
"  first  to  renew  the  nature  of  man,  and,  secondly,  to  renew  the 
forms  of  society,"  p.  189. 

How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  surmoanted  ?  For  the  Mystic  must 
not  to  give  up  his  mission  merely  because  he  does  not  immediately 
succeed  to  the  extent  which  would  perhaps  more  gratify  an  ob- 
trusive self-pride.  On  the  contiary,  failure  must  double  his 
energy  to  discover  his  own  defects,  and  quadruple  his  humility 
to  acknowledge  them  :  especially  under  the  circumstance  of 
free  speech  so  friendly  allowed  in  the  pages  of  the  Shepherd. 

Suppose  a  native  of  some  distant  land  where  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, as  a  generic  or  ideal  expression  is  totally  unknown,  were  to 
•visit  Europe,  and,  returning  home,  used  every  effort  which  lan- 
guage will  allow  to  explain  to  his  fellow  countrynien,  the  en- 
chanting art  which  had  excited  his  deepest  admiration,  what 
chance  would  such  a  one  have  of  being  understood  ?  Let  him 
endeavour  to  give  utterances  for  realities  which  he  had  seen  and 
felt,  and,  which  in  feet,  he  himself  is.  Forced,  as  necessarily 
he  must  be,  to  use  the  expressions  which  his  neighbours  con- 
stantly and  exclusively  used  to  other  and  lower  facts,  or  at 
best,  to  mingle  the  indindual  words  in  new  combinations,  would 
not  the  happy  shepherds  of  such  enlightened  regions  exclaim, 
"  he  uses  language  without  a  meaning  to  us  ?"  We  know  very 
well  what  it  is  to  put  a  red  mark  upon  our  sheep,  or  to  brand 
the  hide  of  any  animal  ;  and  we  suppose  he  means  some  re- 
fined and  improved  mode  of  doing  this.  But  if  all  the  sheep 
were  weU  daubed  over  to  day,  would  not  to-morrow's  rain  wash 
off  every  vestige  ?  And  as  one  scabby  sheep  mars  the  whole 
flock,  what  security  have  we  for  even  a  momentary  continuance 
of  this  new  mode  of  colouring  sheep  ? 

The  traveller  has  to  reply,  "  No,  no,  you  mistake  the  affair 
altogether  ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  system  of  re-colouring 
what  is  coloured  already :  for,  if  once  done,  it  lasts  for  ever  •, 
or,  indeed,  so  long  as  the  sustaining  substance  lasts.  But,  in 
fact  my  friends,  I  perceive  it  is  my  inconsideration  which  has 
led  to  this  confusion.  Either  you  must  go  to  Europe,  and 
see  these  works,  and  see  the  way  in  which  they  are  produced ; 
or  some  specimens  must  be  sent  here,  that  you  may  be  at  least 
convinced  of  their  existence.  To  what  source  you  may  attri- 
bute their  origin  will  be  another  question.  I  can  only  in  the 
mean  time  verbally  assure  you,  though  I  perceive  the  futility 
of  it,  that  the  things  I  ,speak  of,  are  real  in  themselves,  and 
are  also  made  to  be  representative  of  realities  much  higher  than 
themselves." 

And  with  this  appearance  of  arrogance,  must  he  give  up  the 
subject  he  had  endeavoured  to  introduce  to  their  comprehension, 
lucky  if  'he  escape  with  whole  bones  from  the  matter-of-fact, 
and  common  sense  indignation  of  themselves  or  their  flocks  ; 
especially  of  those  sleek,  weU  behaved  black  rams  with  their 
densely  logical  spiral  horns. 

A  few  of  the  natives,  however,  are  docile  or  curious  enough, 
seeing  he  is  an  honest  man,  to  imagine  that  the  traveller  is  at- 
tempting to  describe  something  which  he  really  has  seen  and 
felt.  They,  therefore,  meet  him  privately,  and  though  himself 
no  artist,  he  endeavours,  by  means  of  such  rude  materials  as 
lie  about,  to  develop  in  them  some  intuition  of  the  fact  of 
their  being  such  an  art ;  leaving  it  to  themselves  to  allow  the 
art  to  unfold  itself  in  them,  or  in  other  words,  to  be  added  to 
to  their  present  extent  of  being. 

In  by  no  means  so  good  a  position  as  this  supposed  traveller, 
is  the  man  amongst  us  who  asserts,  in  a  direct  manner,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  yet  unacknowledged,  unconscienced  addition  to  our 
being.  To  the  frigid  formula  of  words  alone  can  he  apply  for 
means  of  communication.  The  desire  to  know  more  by  per- 
sonal and  more  intimate  (mystical,  if  you  will),  modes,  is  more 
rarely  his  good  fortune,  than  to  be  passed  aside  as  the  reviver 
of  old  dogmas  and  doctrines  said  to  be  long  since  crushed  under 


the  wheels  of  the  modern  giant  "  steam  power,''  or  evaporated 
by  the  admirable  discoveries  of  all-dissolving  "  chemical- 
agency.'' 

Still  it  must  be  patiently  declared  again  and  again,  in  lan- 
guage of  all  kinds,  that  this  additional  nature  to  the  human  na- 
ture 18  to  take  place. 

All  analogies  and  illustrations,  however  vividly  they  may 
picture,  to  the  author's  mind,  the  point  he  wishes  to  enforce, 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  defective  in  fome  material  point.  In 
the  case  where  a  thing  unknown  to  the  hearer  is  illustrated  by 
a  thing  known,  the  figure  must  necessarily  be  objectionable  on 
another  ground  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  mind  to 
dwell  on  the  illustration,  instead  of  going  onward  to  the  thing 
itself. 

Man's  mind  we  all  perhaps  perceive,  and  admit  to  be  so»far 
comparable  to  a  tree  that  he  has  his  period  of  germination, 
his  leaf  season  in  j'outh,  his  summer  blossoming,  his  autumn 
ripeness.  All  which  is  in  the  natural  order  from  below  up- 
wards. Thus  in  man  the  expansion  of  the  body  is  followed  up 
by  the  bloom  of  intellect,  and  succeeded  by  the  ripeness  of 
morality.  But  all  these  processes,  whether  earned  on  in  the 
open  air,  or  in  the  forcing  house  of  college  erudition,  can  only- 
faster  and  faster,  or  more  aud  more  extensively  push  the  earth 
bom  natm-e  of  the  plant  or  of  the  man.  The  crab-apple  will 
remain  a  crab  ;  the  natural  man  will  continue  a  natural  man. 
Before  the  tree  can  produce  any  other  than  crab  apples,  the 
orchardist  must  come  and  graft,  or  bud,  a  new  species  into  or 
upon  the  old  stock.  It  is  clear  that  no  alteration  of  position  of 
the  trees  with  respect  to  each  other  nothing  that  the  trees 
could  do,  each  for  itself,  or  to  its  fellows,  could  produce  any 
such  result.  If  they  could  succeed  by  any  self  effort  in  purify- 
ing or  increasing  their  growth,  it  could  only  be  with  the  nature 
that  they  have,  and  not  with  the  nature  that  they  have  not. 
This  would  end  in  producing  more  and  more  of  the  acid,  crab, 
principle,  which  is  the  very  one  to  be  suppressed — not  reformed, 
or  augmented. 

Thus  Education  may  expand  our  external  powers,  may  sti 
mulate  our  intellect,  may  enlarge  our  moral  feelings ;  but 
totally  in  vain,  as  to  any  special  alteration  of  our  being.  The 
orchardist  must  be  allowed  to  come  and  prune  away  all  these 
forced  growths ;  and,  grafting  the  new  species  upon  the  concen- 
trated sap  of  the  single  stock,  suffer  to  grow  a  new  life,  with  new 
leaves,  new  blossom,  and  new  fruit  similar  in  name,  only  to 
those  which  grew  in  conformity  to  the  old  life. 

A  MYSTIC. 


REPLY  TO  THE  PRECEDING  ARICLE. 

This  is  the  old  story  over  again  about  regeneration — piecemeal 
too— that  is,  one  at  a  time.  There  is  really  a  great  deal  of 
this  regeneration  in  the  world.  It  assumes  a  great  variety  of 
shapes.  A  woman  not  long  ago  told  us  her  son  was  t^en 
with  the  new  birth,  and  could  not  work ;  he  lay  in  bed  all  day. 
She  herself  and  husband  have  had  it  a  long  time.  She  feels 
God  within  her,  has  strong  impressions,  cares  for  no  knowledge 
of  any  kind  ;  she  very  calmly  says,  "  My  God  will  teach  me 
what  is  necessary  for  me."  But  what  is  very  singular,  she  has 
a  very  great  aversion  for  another  individual  in  the  same  state 
with  herself.  Of  all  classes  in  society  there  is  not  one  which 
is  more  divided  in  heart  and  soul  than  the  mystics,  or  the  re- 
generate. The  fact  is,  that  individual  regeneration  is  an  im- 
possibility. What  is  called  the  new  nature  is  a  mere  fancy. 
Every  man  gets  a  new  nature  by  conversion  of  any  kind. 
Make  a  Christian  into  a  Mahometan,  he  gets  a  new  nature,  a 
new  inward  being,  and  feels  it  too.  When  a  man  begins  to 
ride  a  hobby  he  gets  a  new  nature.  We  know  an  old  gentle- 
man who  was  once  a  most  inordinate  drinker,  and  had  no  com- 
mand of  his  appetite  for  liquors,  who  at  last  found  a  substitute 
in  the  study  of  botany  ;  he  is  now  a  most  inordinate  botanist, 
and  has  informed  us  that  there  is  scarcely  a  plant,  or  even  a 
weed  in  the  country,  of  which  he  cannot  give  the  name,  both 
vulgar  and  scientific.  This  man  has  got  a  new  nature.  He  is 
now  a  sober  regular  living  man,  and  keeps  time  like  the  sea- 
sons. He  has  fovmd  an  addition  to  his  nature.  A  man  may 
find  a  new  nature  by  the  study  of  any  subject ;  but  it  neces- 
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sarily  happens  that  the  study  of  "  God "  produces  a  peculiar 
effect,  different  from  that  of  vulgar  science,  because  God  is  a 
living  conscious  being,  and  botany  is  a  dead  subject ;  the  man 
who  muses  upon  God,  therefore,  necessarily  concludes  that  he 
has  the  deity  within  him,  just  as  the  old  gentleman  above 
alluded  to  has  botany  within  him.  But  the  old  gentleman  can 
give  us  a  proof  of  his  skill.  "We  have  walked  over  fields  for  a 
whole  day  with  him,  and  heard  him  lecture  on  the  virtues  of 
plants,  and  give  their  individual  names  and  histories.  Here 
was  proof  positive.  What  can  the  divine-natured  man  show 
us  ?  His  science  costs  him  very  little.  We  know  some  who 
have  put  it  on  in  a  twinkling,  and  found  it  a  very  convenient 
excuse  for  ignorance.  They  talk  about  a  thing  they  know  no- 
thing of,  and  cannot  explain,  for  nobody  can  understand  them, 
and  they  cannotj  understaad  themselves.  They  merely  assert. 
and  blame  the  hearer's  unconverted  nature  for  not  compre- 
hending them.  If  this  be  not  quackery,  we  should  like  a  cor- 
rect definition  of  quackery.  RobertOwen  informs  us  that  nobody 
understands  his  system  but  himself.  Indeed,  we  have  heard 
him  say  publicly  that  it  requires  a  man  to  be  regenerated  to 
receive  and  fully  appreciate  it,  and,  in  one  sense  of  the  word, 
Robert  Owen  is  right,  for  every  man  who  undergoes  a  remark- 
able change  of  principle,  and  acquires  fixity  of  mind,  instead 
of  doubt  and  irresolution,  is  regenerated  in  a  certain  degree. 
But  all  these  new-natured  people  are  remarkable  for  this,  that 
their  own  sweet  selves  are  the  standard  for  others. 

Now  we  have  no  such  presumption.  Our  motto  is,  "  God 
in  the  whole."  Individuals  are  devils  necessarily,  devils  to 
society,  and  devils  to  one  another.  The  individual  spirit  is  a 
fractional  spirit.  We  say  unto  men  "  unite,  and  let  the  uni- 
versal spirit  of  God  that  is  in  man  reorganize  or  regenerate  so- 
ciety." We  do  not  prescribe  to  them  what  tbey  are  to  do 
after  this.  Whatever  the  whole  does  we  submit  to.  There 
will  then  be  only  one  patient  to  heal.  By  the  system  of  our 
friend  there  are  millions  of  patients,  and  new  ones  daily  ap- 
pearing as  the  old  die  off,  and  everlasting  apostacies  with  seven 
devils,  where  there  was  only  one  before.  When  society  is 
united  apostacy  is  impossible. 

Our  correspondent's  observations  respecting  scientific  men 
do  not  apply  to  us.  We  suspect  he  reads  only  his  own  articles 
in  the  Shepherd,  or  he  would  not  falsely  accuse  us.  Our  prin- 
ciple has  always  been  that  the  positive  acknowledgment  of 
God  is  the  first  axiom  of  philosophy.  All  philosophy  without 
this  is  delirious.  There  is  nothing  more  insane.  But  we  have 
taught  that  science  is  twofold,  negative  and  positive.  Vol.  i. 
p.  394-5.  The  first  treats  of  proximate  causes  only,  the  se- 
cond of  the  universal  cause.  We  will  quote  the  passage,  just 
to  convince  the  reader  of  the  inaccuiacy  of  our  correspondent. 
After  showing  that  science  negative  treats  of  minor  causes,  as 
heat  is  the  cause  of  evaporation,  &c.,  we  speak  of  the  positive 
thus : — 

"  The  positive  sj'stem  employs  the  word  God  as  the  great 
uniting  principle,  which  combines  in  one  all  those  proximate 
secondary  minor  and  disconnected  causes  which  the  negative 
system  pursues.  It  gives  a  unity  to  all  this  multifarious  scene 
of  nature  which  science  examines  in  detail.  It  views  the 
whole  with  the  bird's  eye  prospect  of  a  generalizing  mind,  and 
by  the  help  of  those  discoveries  which  the  negative  system 
brings  to  light,  it  dives  into  the  plans  and  mysteries  of  universal 
nature,  revels  in  the  sublime  and  intellectual  contemplation  of 
its  unique  intelligence,  and  anticipates  the  future  destiny  of 
man  from  an  analysis  of  the  present  and  the  past,  and  the 
analogy  of  the  whole  and  its  parts.  Moreover,  there  is  this 
peculiarity  about  the  positive  system,  that  it  connects  the  whole 
history  of  the  species  by  one  gieat  intellectual  link  of  conscious 
purpose.  It  rejects  the  unphilosophical  and  absurd  idea  of 
chance  or  incidental  occuri'ences,  by  including  all  systems  of 
religion  and  politics  within  the  machinery  of  nature,  not  as  for- 
tunate or  unfortunate  coincidences  having  a  passive  origin, 
which  is  a  most  insane  idea,  but  as  movements  originating  in 
an  active  will." 

Thus  wrote  the  Shepherd  in  1835.  It  has  never  contradicted 
it  since.  But  we  dislike  all  cant.  We  like  positive  axioms  to 
be  laid  down,  and  we  like  to  adhere  to  them  ;  but  the  man 
who  talks  much  of  his  divine  nature,  makes  himself  unneces- 


sarily a  suspicious  character.  .Tesus  Christ  said,  "  Tell  no  man 
who  I  the  son  of  man  am."  Be  not  your  own  trumpeter. 
Let  your  actions  speak,  and  your  words  testify.  But,  for  wis- 
dom's sake,  let  them  be  intelligible.  We  hope  our  corres- 
pondent will  answer  the  following  questions  :— 

Has  he  himself  got  this  new  or  additional  nature  ?  and  what 
is  its  fruit  ?   and  how  is  it  distinguished  from  self-conceit .' 

INTELLECT  AND  MORALS. 

"  We  know,"  says  Dr.  Channing,  "  nothing  so  fitted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  society,  as  to  bring  its  higher  minds  to  bear  upon 
the  multitude,  as  to  establish  close  connexions  between  the 
more  and  less  gifted,  as  to  spread  far  and  wide  the  light  which 
springs  up  ia  meditative  and  sublime  understandings. — On  the 
faithftilness  of  great  minds  to  this  awful  function,  the  progress 
and  happiness  of  men  chiefly  depend.  The  most  illustrious 
benefactors  of  the  race  have  been  men  who  have  risen  to  great 
truths,  have  held  them  as  a  sacred  trust  for  their  kind,  and  have 
bom  witness  to  them  amidst  general  darkness,  under  scorn  and 
persecution,  perhaps  in  the  face  of  death.  Such  men,  indeed, 
have  not  always  made  contributions  to  literature, — for  their 
condition  has  not  allowed  them  to  be  authors, — but  we  owe  the 
transmission,  pei-petuity,  and  immortal  power  of  their  high 
thoughts,  to  kindred  spirits  which  have  concentrated  and  fixed 
them  in  books." 

"  Some  may  think  that  we  are  exalting  intellectual  above 
moral  and  religious  influence,  that  the  teaching  of  moral  and 
religious  truth  by  the  comparatively  weak  and  foolish,  is  the 
great  means  of  renovating  the  world.  This  truth  we  indeed 
regard  as  '  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.'  But  let  none 
imagine  that  its  chosen  temple  is  an  uncultivated  mind,  and 
that  it  selects  as  its  chief  organs  the  lips  of  the  unlearned. 
Religious  truth  is,  indeed,  appointed  to  carry  forward  mankind, 
but  not  as  conceived  and  expounded  by  narrow  minds, — not  as 
darkened  by  the  ignorant,  nor  as  debased  by  the  superstitious, 
— not  as  sulDtilized  by  the  visionary,  nor  as  thundered  out  by 
the  intolerant  fanatic, — not  as  turned  into  a  drivelling  cant  by 
the  hypocrite." 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Omnivorous  Animal  will  he  inserted  next  week;  hut  we 
mean  to  exclude  one  page,  ti'hich  is  very  much  calculated  to 
destroy  its  effect  with  all  hut  those  feiv  to  whoin  the  writer 
has  no  occasion  to  explain  himself.  We  assure  him,  that  in  so 
doing,  we  merely  impose  upon  him  the  same  restrictions  which 
we  have  long  ago  imposed  upon  ourselves.  We  must  concede 
much  to  others,  if  we  expect  concessions  from  them.  Feeling 
should  never  he  explained  or  exposed.  She  is  a  veiled  nun, 
and  will  jly  from,  those  who  attempt  to  draw  the  veil  aside. 
She  loves  those  hest  who  say  least  ahout  her,  hut  wrap  her  up 
in  pictorial  images,  and  send  her,  unseen,  hut  felt,  in  all  kinds 
of  vehicles  and  cotnmodities.  Descriptive  poets  are  her  fa- 
vourites. They  are  the  best  mystics.  We  have  dipt  into  many 
mystic  writings,  hut  sweeter,  and  holier,  and  purer  feeling,  we 
never  found  in  one,  than  in  Goldsmith'' s  "  Traveller,'''  De- 
serted Village,''''  or  "  Edwin  and  Angelina.''^  Those  who 
attempt  to  describe  the  indescribable,  and  lift  the  veil  of  Ms, 
commit  an  act  of  violence,  which  Nature  never  fails  to  punish 
some  way  or  other.  It  is  a  pity  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  golden 
eggs,  merely  to  survey  the  centre  where  the  eggs  were  gene' 
rated.  This  was  done  by  the  very  noblest  minds  of  antiquity, 
the  modern  Platonists,  Ammonius  Saccus,  Proclus,  Plotinus, 
Amelius,  Jamhlichus,  and  Porphyry,  who  were  like  men  climb- 
ing huge  precipices,  and  leaving  the  people  to  stand  and  gaze  on 
their  extraordinary  daring.  It  is  better  to  take  your  gifts  down 
to  men,  than  to  go  to  the  tops  of  cliffs  and  mountains,  and  hold 
them  out  for  their  acceptance.  "  Who  is  a  wise  man,  will  un- 
derstand these  things ;  prudent,  he  will  know  them.'''' 

Three  Hundred  Maxims  for  the  Consideration  of  Parents — 
we  will  notice   them  ?iext  week. 

In  page  189,  for  "  latter  part  26th  verse,'''"  read  18th  verse. 
—Page  190,  for  "  Deut.  1,41,"  read  1,  41  to  45. 
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i,  UNIFORMITY  AND  VARIETY— IN  SYSTEMS. 

Deh  fate  un  corpo  sol  di  memhri  amiti. 
"  Oh  make  one  compact  frame  of  friendly  members." 
Tasso — Jerusalem  Delivered,  1,  31. 

Wb  think  it  is  Hutchison,  who  makes  uniformity  and  variety 
the  standard  of  beauty.  Whether  they  be  the  standard  or  not, 
we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire ;  but  certainly  we  regard  them  as 
essential  ingredients  of  a  state  of  happiness. 

Along  with  uniformity  we  include  unanimity,  as  the  source 
from  which  uniformity  proceeds.  Unanimitj-,  with  variety  of 
mind,  is  therefore  co-existent  with  uniformity,  and  variety  of 
external  arrangements.  "We  prefer  the  words  e.Kpressive  of  the 
outward  forms,  because  they  address  themselves  more  clearly  to 
the  understanding. 

It  has  been  the  ambition  of  legislators  and  moralists,  in  all 
ages,  to  produce  unanimity  of  mind  upon  many  important 
topics,  and  especially  upon  religion.  Laws  have,  therefore, 
been  enacted  for  the  limitation  of  thought ;  vainly  attempting 
to  accomplish  by  force,  what  can  only  be  efficiently  done  by 
conviction.  But  the  consequence  has  been  violent  irritation, 
and  infinite  division  of  opinion,  which,  perhaps,  is  greater  now 
than  at  any  former  period,  because  now  authority  is  destroyed, 
and  each  man  thinks  for  himself. 

Along  with  this  division,  however,  has  grown  up  a  greater 
outward  display  of  toleration,  so  that  variety  is  more  pleasing 
than  formerly.  Where  once  a  difference  of  mind  would  have 
led  to  blows,  the  result  is  now  a  hearty  laugh,  or  a  good-natured 
smile,  with  the  free-minded ;  but  with  the  stem  disciples  of  the 
old  theological  schools,  it  goes  no  farther  than  a  good  hearty 
scowl,  and  a  word  of  admonition.  There  is  certainly  a  little 
progress  towards  perfection  in  this,  more  especially  when  it  does 
not  originate  in  indifference  towards  truth,  but  merely  in  a 
tolerant  and  intelligent  spirit.  Much  of  it,  however,  at  present, 
arises  from  indifference.  A  constant  tendency  to  throw  serious 
subjects  into  ridicule,  is  the  peculiarity  of  very  many  modem 
liberals.  This  is  not  right.  It  is  prejudicial  to  tmth.  It  has 
the  effect  of  repressing  much  sanctimonious  folly,  but  it  coun- 
terbalances all  the  evil  it  destroys,  by  that  which  it  creates. 
This  is  not  liberality,  but  intellectual  licentiousness.  Such 
people  will  sport  with  the  finest  tmths,  and  prostitute  moral  and 
intellectual  beauty,  with  a  reckless  unconsciousness  of  the  in- 
fluence of  their  conduct  upon  the  moral  feelings  of  society. 
But  it  is  a  law  of  Nature,  that  laughter  never  can  ultimately 
command  respect.  Gravity,  even  accompanied  with  ignorance, 
is  more  respectable  than  wit  and  learning,  under  the  direction 
of  levity.  It  is  the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  which  establishes 
this  law.  There  is  a  sort  of  "  Divine  Instinct,"  as  the  author 
of  the  'I  Three  Hundred  Maxims"  expresses  himself,  which 
never  fails  to  give  its  final  verdict  in  favour  of  sobriety  of  mind. 

Sobriety  is  generally  consistent  with  itself,  and  has  an  attach- 
ment to  tmth.  It  is  the  ruling  power  of  society ;  but  it  is  a 
vicious  power,  in  a  state  of  tutorage,  or  imperfection.  All 
bigotry  lives  and  fractifies  in  it.  Gravity  is  the  peculiar  feature 
of  partizanship,  especially  religious ;  and  attachment  to  prin- 
ciple is  often  carried  to  so  fearful  an  extent,  that  the  laughter- 


loving  witling,  or  giggling  fool,  is  often,  by  way  of  contrast  to 
his  sober  counterpart,  denominated  a  fine  fellow,  and  a  boon 
companion.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this.  The  man  of  prin- 
.ciple,  as  he  is  called,  will  too  often  quarrel  or  combat  over  a 
word — he  will  rebuke,  correct,  admonish,  and  even  frown,  for  a 
very  subordinate  offence,  or  an  insignificant  error  of  judgment. 
Co-operation  wth  such  men  is  impossible.  Yet,  although  the 
former  are  more  social,  they  are  less  triLstworthy  and  constant ; 
less  heart}'  in  the  pursuit  of  a  definite  object. 

Here  are  two  great  evils,  therefore.  On  the  one  hand,  a  sort 
of  negative  indifference  to  truth  ;  and  on  the  other,  a  disagree- 
able, unsocial,  hammering  of  crude  notions,  under  strong  anti- 
pathies for  their  opposites.  The  former  party  is  the  most  so- 
cial;  the  latter  the  most  intelligent.  But  the  most  intelligent 
of  all  is  a  party  which  cannot  well  be  fonned  until  society  be 
altered,  which  combines  the  sober  research  and  ardent  attach- 
ment to  truth  of  the  one,  irith  the  good-natured  indulgence 
and  toleration  of  the  other. 

But  even  this  party  must  have  a  principle  of  unanimity  by 
which  to  unite,  or  party  it  cannot  be  ;  and  that  principle  must 
be  some  universal  and  heart-searching  proposition.  Any  sub- 
ject is  heart-searching,  which  is  deemed  of  vital  importance. 
The  eating  of  pork  was  once  heart-searching.  It  caused  many- 
bloody  wars,  and  violent  persecutions.  But  there  is  no  reli- 
gious principle  more  imiting  in  its  influence,  than  that  which  re- 
gards God  as  the  author  of  all  that  is — the  sole  source  of  good 
and  evil.  This  necessarily  puts  an  end  to  religious  strife,  and 
leaves  man  at  liberty  to  act  for  himself,  as  the  sole  judge  of 
good  and  evil  relative  to  himself.  The  will  of  God  becomes 
then  synonimous  with  the  will  of  man,  and  the  true  word  of 
God  becomes  then  the  living,  active  spirit  of  the  present  gene- 
ration of  men,  'and  government  becomes  a  theocracy.  This 
principle  would  put  an  end  to  all  religious  strife.  There  would 
be  many  minor  differences,  but  they  would  all  be  temporary. 
Happiness  would  be  the  test  of  the  value  of  a  principle  of 
action.  At  present  the  test  is  an  old  book,  \ratten  God  knows 
when,  and  translated  and  retranslated  by  men  who  neither 
knew  the  language  well,  nor  understood  the  subject ;  or  the 
test  is  a  string  of  articles,  ^mtten  nearly  three  hundred  years 
ago,  in  the  midst  of  bloodshed  and  strife,  occasioned  by  the 
very  doctrines  insisted  upon.  Happiness  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  good  works  are  not  taken  into  consideration  ;  the  satis- 
faction of  the  poor  is  not  regarded  as  a  criterion.  The  test  of 
tmth  is  a  scholastic  notion,  a  grammatical  formula,  a  mathe- 
matical proposition,  in  which  the  heart  hcis  no  necessary  inte- 
rest, but  in  which  a  sort  of  artificial  interest  is  created,  by  con- 
necting it  with  worldly  possessions,  honours,  emoluments, 
power,  fear  of  God  and  the  devil,  hell,  heaven,  judgment,  and 
eternity, — thus  causing  a  discord  to  exist  betAveen  happiness 
here  and  happiness  hereafter,  and  testing  the  value  of  a  doc- 
trine or  system  by  a  vain  imagination,  instead  of  a  present  and 
felt  reality. 

Under  the  guidance  of  such  a  theological  proposition,  we 
say  uniformity  and  variety  would  act  most  harmoniously,  for 
the  variety  would  be  the  result  of  peculiar  tastes,  and  could 
excite  no  bigotted  antipathy  in  consequence  of  religious  zea- 
lotry. 
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But  it  will  be  many  generations  before  all  men  could  be 
brought  to  the  acknowledgment  of  such  a  proposition,  and  im- 
der  any  other  it  would  be  impossible  to  reconcile  a  nation  to  a. 
social  system,  without  variety-  amounting  to  discord.  We  shall 
suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  the  British  nation  re- 
solved to  adopt  a  social  system,  such  as  that  of  Owen  or 
Fourier,  and  to  establish  communities  all  over  the  country. 
We  think  it  very  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  all  sects 
and  parties  would  have  no  objection  to  the  community  of  pro- 
perty. The  high  and  low  Calvinist,  the  Armenian,  the  Ana- 
baptist, and  Pffidobaptist,  &c.,  could  see  nothing  in  the  mere 
commimity  of  property  to  do  violence  to  their  creeds,  and  the 
poor  of  every  persuasion  would  hail  the  advent  of  such  a  sys- 
tem as  a  great  deliverance.  This  is  a  iiniformity  principle, 
therefore,  supposed  to  be  already  gained.  But  there  are 
minor  considerations,  vital  with  all,  but  in  different  senses, 
■which  would  create  rival  and  opposition  communities  imme- 
diately. The  marriage  question  is  one,  public  worship  is  an- 
other. We  should  have  Baptist  communities,  and  Psedobap- 
tist  communities,  and  Wesleyan,  and  Calvinist,  all  agreeing 
upon  the  uniformity  principle  of  community  of  goods,  but  liv- 
ing at  enmity  upon  the  ■\arietj'  principles  of  doctrine  and 
opinion.  But  a  very  great  advantage  would  be  gained  by  such 
a  separation  of  sects.  We  should  then  be  able  to  determine, 
Tvliich  at  present  we  are  not,  which  species  of  doctrine  is  best 
calculated  to  constitute  a  system  of  peace.  It  is  very  probable 
that  such  a  tridl  of  worth  is  determined  upon  in  the  councils 
of  heaven,  it  is  impossible  ta  didne  futurity  in  minute  par- 
ticulars, but  we  can  positively  say  that  the  means  of  observa- 
tion, and  of  judging,  under  such  circumstances,  would  be  more 
perfect  than  they  now  are,  when  the  various  sects  are  lost  amid 
the  ocean  of  society,  and  uever  can  be  \'iewed  or  judged  col- 
lectively. 

Had  Owen  proposed  a  system  of  this  kind  in  1817,  he  would 
probably  have  had  many  more  friends,  but  he  would  then  have 
concealed  his  own  ulterior  plan,  which  is  one  of  the  plans  to 
be  tried  by  experiment.  It  is  better  as  it  is.  Government  was 
Tery  much  disposed  at  that  time  to  make  an  experiment,  but 
was  alarmed  by  the  pecuniary  demands  of  Mr.  Owen,  and  as 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  soon  turned  against  him,  no  addi- 
tional motive  was  furnished  to  incuce  it  to  yield.  Had  the 
experiment  been  made,  it  would  have  been  sectarian,  and  being 
made  with  paupers,  would  have  airoyed  the  prejudices  of  honest 
pride  and  independence  against  it.  Now,  Owen's  plan  is  an 
additional  sectarian  plan — that  is,  it  is  the  plan  of  a  party,  and 
would,  in  a  universal  system  like  that  we  are  describing,  com- 
pete with  the  rest. 

Nay,  there  are  so  many  eccentric  beings  in  society,  that  if 
scope  were  allowed,  we  have  little  doubt  that  there  would  arise 
communities  of  bachelors  and  maids,  like  the  Catholic  moras- 
teiies.  The  number  of  individuals  who  pursue  a  solitary  life 
from  choice,  cannot  be  determined,  under  present  circumstances. 
Many  old  maids  are  grievously  wronged  by  a  harsh  judging 
world,  which  sets  them  all  down  in  the  list  of  disappointment,  as 
foxes  grinning  at  grapes.  It  is  our  own  opinion  that  immense  co- 
horts of  genuine  devotees  to  celibacy  would  be  foimd — in  every 
nation — to  whose  peculiar  services  society  would  probably  owe 
more  than  to  any  other  party.  The  world  is  already  greatly 
indebted  to  celibacy.  The  monks,  with  all  their  faults,  were 
the  intellectual  nobility  of  the  dark  ages.  They  have  not  only 
faithfully  preserved  their  precious  deposits,  but  spent  immense 
labour  and  time  in  collating  manuscripts,  composing  indices, 
iUustrating  obscurities  which  render  the  study  of  ancient  his- 
tory, literature,  philosophy  and  theology  comparatively  easy  to 
the  modem  student.  From  such  communities  we  could  not 
expect  poetry,  novels,  and  romances,  or  such  ierial  productions ; 
but  heavy,  hard-headed  labour,  deep  research,  invention,  and 
discovery,  would  be  found  to  court  their  society.  We  should 
have  communities  of  light-headed  people — vigorous  in  body, 
and  joUy  in  behaviour,  devoted  to  the  dance  and  the  song. 
Married  to  immortal  verse. 
Such  as  the  melting  soul  may  pierce, 
In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout. 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,  &c. 
■W"e  should  have  communities  of  artists  congregating  for  mutual 


benefit  and  inspiration  ;  then  dispersing  throughout  society  for 
the  distribution  of  their  talents,  and  the  reward  of  their  merits. 
We  should  have  communities  of  philosophers,  all  ultras  in  their 
views,  who,  tired  of  the  common-place  modes  of  vulgar  life, 
associated  together  to  elevate  their  minds  into  infinities  and 
eternities,  and  build  their  eyries  in  inaccessible  cliffs,  where  minds 
of  ordinary  wing  could  never  accompany  them.  These,  and  a 
thousand  other  varieties,  might  all  exist  upon  a  principle  of 
uniformity,  comprehending  nothing  more  than  commiuiity  of 
landed  interest  for  the  material  department,  and  toleration  of 
variety  of  opinion  and  discipline  for  the  spiritual,  or  mental  and 
moral  department.  The  most  attractive  would  be  the  largest, 
and  the  most  successful  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life  and  pro- 
duction of  common-place  enjoyment. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  prospects  of  the  social  question,  it  is 
almost  immaterial  what  particular  party  have  the  start,  provi- 
ded others  follow  in  succession.  But  as  the  agitation  of  the 
question  in  its  first  movements,  is  the  hardest  labour  of  all,  and 
surrounded  with  the  greatest  difficulties;  it  seems  to  us,  that 
the  most  universal  and  popvilar  views  compatible  with  liberty  of 
opinion,  are  laost  likely  to  prosper.  But  should  any  individual 
party  succeed,  another  party  wOl  assuredly  follow  upon  a 
different  principle ;  and  every  succeeding  attempt  will  be  diffe- 
rent from  its  predecessor.  Uniformity,  mthout  variety  is  im- 
possible, imder  any  view  of  the  question.  For  even  a  national 
movement  must  give  way  to  the  prejudices  of  sects.  All  this 
variety,  foreseen,  and  certain,  results  almost  entirely  from  the 
religious  principle.  Were  that  unanimous,  the  variety  would 
be  very  trifling,  consisting  chiefly  of  eccentricities,  which  would 
be  productive  of  much  social  satisfaction  ;  but  with  sectarian 
opinions,  or  fundamental  theology,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  social 
uniformity,  without  a  long  experimental  trial  of  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  each  system,  for  each  party  must  necessarily 
believe  itself  best  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  the  social  virtues. 

Take  any  view  which  you  please  of  the  subject,  it  is  a  re- 
ligious subject ;  the  struggle,  is  a  religious  struggle,  and  deeper 
and  deeper  must  its  combatants  dive  into  those  all  engrossing 
questions,  which  alwaj-s  have  ruled,  and  now  bear  sway  over  all 
civilized  and  barbarous  nations.  The  battle  is  greater  and 
nobler  than  the  people  imagine.  The  present  is  a  material  age, 
it  is  not  the  last,  it  will  soon  be  over,  and  a  battle  of  principle 
will  supersede  it.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  may  be  urged 
in  favour  of  the  materialists  at  present,  and  that  is,  that  the 
battle  of  principle  may  be  fought  after  the  material  question  is 
settled.  This  is  true,  the  material  question  must  be  settled 
first,  but  we  never  can  confine  ourselves  solely  to  one  question  ; 
we  must  always  have  a  variety  of  questions  before  us  to  direct 
our  judgments  in  the  settlement  of  one.  No  question  is  insu- 
lated, and  no  man  can  give  a  judicious  verdict  upon  a  case,  who 
does  not  perceive  the  consequences  of  his  verdict.  We  look 
beyond  the  material  question  of  mere  territorial  community. 
We  always  have  the  ulterior  idea  in  view,  and  the  more  so, 
because,  others  neglect  it.  We  should,  probably,  say  less  of 
it,  if  others  said  more.  The  importance  we  attach  to  it,  com- 
paratively to  the  other,  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the  fre- 
quency of  allusion  to  it.  We  are  merely  filling  up  a  vacuum, 
which  we  perceive  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject.  We  are 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  that,  which  others  neglect 
or  despise ;  aud  were  the  material  question  altogether  over- 
looked, we  should  probably,  devote  ourselves  for  a  season, 
almost  wholly  to  it,  till  we  found  a  coadjutor  to  enable  us  to 
take  up  the  spiritual  coimterpart.  The  mind  is  the  being  to 
be  consulted ;  the  feelings  are  the  parties  for  whom  we  ought 
to  legislate  ;  both  these  are  invisible  principles  ;  the  invisible, 
is  the  source  and  the  seat  of  all  happiness,  the  begianing  and 
the  end ;  the  visible  are  merely  media  of  enjoyment.  These 
media  are  of  immense  importance  ;  but  they  are  go»d_  or  bad 
only  as  the  invisible  spirit  feels  them.  It  is  the  spirit  which 
selects  them,  and  the  spirit  that  enjoys  them,  and  uses  them. 
It  is  all  a  question  of  feeling,  of  spiritual  feeling.  Here  it  begins,, 
and  here  it  ends,  and  here  it  rests  in  the  spirit  for  ever. 
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Some  weeks  since  there  were  inserted  in  the  Shepherd  various 
observations,  pro  and  cow,  relative  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  several  kinds  of  himian  diet.  I  do  not  think  the  subject 
was  much,  if  at  all  desired  up,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  lost 
sight  of.  On  reference  to  the  former  numbers,  it  appears  that 
the  discussion  was  suffered  to  be  extinguished  by  a  sort  of 
jocular  attack.  Now,  I  like  a  joke  very  well  myself  in  its  proper 
place,  and  of  all  the  serious  subjects  for  man's  consideration, 
I  will  admit  his  belly  may  bear  Siitirising  as  well  as  any.  Yet 
we  must  not  be  throAvn  aside  from  the  deeper  value  by  a  horse 
laugh. 

I  dare  say  I  may  be  very  singular  in  my  fancy,  but  to  me 
the  matter  is  of  much  importance,  and  if  j'ou  will  tolerate  it,  I 
will  endeavour  to  give  some  facts  connected  therewith,  or,  in 
short,  the  experience  of  my  own  case. 

I  know  that  the  sensual  man  can  settle  the  debate  at  once, 
by  a  successful  appeal  to  the  fact  of  his  own  gratification,  his 
pleasurable  sensations,  his  happiness,  as  he  calls  it.  I  also 
know  that  the  scriptural  man  can  continue  to  justify  his  sen- 
sualities by  quotations,  to  the  effect  that  "  not  that  which  goetli 
into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man,"  &c. 

Yet  I  think,  looking  at  the  subject  candidly  and  fairly,  on 
religious,  or  on  moral,  as  well  as  on  scientific  grounds,  it  is 
exactly  of  that  kind  which  is  open  to  question  and  investiga- 
tion, and  that  in  the  mixed  state  of  existence  wherein  we  now 
find  ourselves  immersed,  it  should  be  questioned  and  investi- 
gated. For  though  in  itself  it  is  one  of  a  lower  character,  it 
has  connexions  of  a  high  character,  and  I  ventme  to  assert, 
that  in  a  mediate  mode,  its  relations  ai'e  of  the  highest  kind. 

After  several  changes  of  my  interior  iiosition,  as  from  logic 
to  action,  from  action  to  feeling,  and  so  on,  mostly  leading  to 
a  deeper  unfolding  of  the  interior  life,  I  resolved  a  few  years 
ago  to  make  the  trial  of  abstaining  fi-om  animal  food,  with  all 
its  usual  accompaniments.  I  was  in  but  middling  health  at 
the  time,  but  my  chief  impulse  originated  in  the  perception 
that  some  friends,  who  had  for  many  j'ears  adopted  that  plan, 
were  always  in  a  state  of  mind  and  body  so  much  more  free 
and  elastic  than  myself. 

The  most  immediate  results  of  the  experiment  worth  remai'k- 
ing,  was  the  fresh  outbreaking  of  an  eruptive  acrid  disease  of 
which  I  had  been  previously  cured,  and  which  the  continued 
stimulation  of  what  is  called  good  living  kept  temporarily  con- 
cealed ;  thus  justifying  the  theory,  or  rather  explaining  the 
facts  of  those  medical  men  who  recommend  stimulating  diet  in 
cutaneous  and  glandular  diseases.  Almost  every  kind  of  food 
I  took  undenvent  such  immediate  fusion,  if  I  may  so  describe 
it,  as  to  show  some  powerfully  bad  quality  in  the  stomach, 
which  I  would  designate  as  excess  of  acid.  Perhaps,  if  any 
state  would  excuse  the  use  of  animal  food,  it  was  mine.  I, 
however,  persevered,  even  to  an  extreme,  that  I  need  not  enter 
into.  Employing  the  medicated  vapour  bath  to  take  off  the 
old  refuse,  I  have  gone  through  the  difficulties  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  at  the  present  moment  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  am 
better  than  I  have  ever  been  since  my  dyspeptic  days  com- 
menced. 

These  are  the  physical  facts  as  compressed  as  I  cau  narrate 
them.  Probably  they  are  too  brief,  but  they  must  submit  to 
brevity  for  the  sake  of  the  more  important  mental  facts. 

What  do  I  gather  from  this  experience  ?  First,  that  I 
would  not  recommend  to  any  person  over  forty  years  of  age  to 
attempt  such  an  alteration  in  his  system,  unless  he  be  prepared 
to  meet  iiltimate  consequences.  If  any  of  that  age  be  resolved, 
then  temporary  excitements  of  a  purifying  nature,  such  as  bath- 
ing, gymnastics,  and  the  like,  may  be  adopted,  until  the  new 
system  is  found  to  work  harmoniously.  Far,  however,  are  to 
be  preferred  excitements  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  nature. 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  an  imprisoned  convict  requires  more 
food,  especially  of  the  animal  kind,  than  does  the  free  labourer 
in  the  open  fields.  The  benevolent  Howard  ascertained  this, 
and  the  poor  law  investigations  have  shown  it  to  be  the  cus- 
tomary state  of  things.  An  increased  dose  of  raental  occupa- 
tion is,  therefore,  necessary  for  such  as  resolve  to  make  light  of 
the  body.    All  which  you  perceive  harmonizes  very  well.    For 


'he  time  and  money  saved  by  the  abstainer,  enable  liim  to  be 
Sin  to  edge  off  from  his  mechanical  work  if  he  be  a  poor  man» 
and  thus  he  gets  more  time  to  think  and  to  act  for  the  higher 
ends  of  his  existence.  He  can  aftbrd  to  cease  that  excess  of 
heavy  labour,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  find  the  means  of 
keeping  his  stomach  in  subordination,  or  rather  in  pacification, 
under  the  high-pressure  system. 

If  in  a  state  of  life  where  money  is  not  a  great  object,  how 
much  good  could  be  done  in  the  time  thus  saved  ?  In  the 
families  of  the  rich  and  middling,  towards  the  conclusion  of  a 
heavy  breakfast,  with  its  super-addition  of  eggs,  ham,&c,  &c., 
comes  the  important  question. — "  AVell,  my  dear,  what  shall 
we  have  for  dinner  to-day?"  Half  an  hour  may  be  consumed 
in  this  discussion  ;  then,  "  When  can  you  be  at  home  to  have 
it  nice  and  hot  ?"  Off  goes  the  lady  to  spend  the  morning  in. 
the  agreeable  and  highly  intellectual  task  of  ordering  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  various  tradesmen.  Then,  wherever  he  maybe,  or 
however  engaged,  the  husband  must  put  off  every  thing  to  be 
at  home  with  his  appetite  at  the  appointed  time.  The  neces- 
sary repose  for  digestion  completely  blocks  out  the  whole  of  the 
participants  from  any  further  interior  efforts  for  the  day.  The 
belly  has  them  tight  to  the  table,  and  there  he  keeps  them. 
Hence  you  find  that  music,  or  what  goes  by  that  name,  is  so 
fashionable.  It  requires  scarcely  any  mental  exertion  to  play 
over  what  is  knovni,  <ind  none  at  all  to  hear  it. 

After  all,  be  it  observed  the  actual  support  of  the  body  must 
come  from  the  inside.  The  soul's  health  and  strength  must 
support  those  of  the  body.  And  who  will  dare  assert  that  the 
mind's  health  is  the  result  of  the  body's  eating  and  drinking  ? 
The  imiversal  mind  must  maintain  the  individual  mind,  and 
not  backwards  from  the  individual  to  the  universal :  the  indi- 
vidual mind,  by  its  unity-derived  health,  sustains  the  body,  and 
not  the  body  sustains  the  mind.  The  body  imbibes  and  uses 
the  food  in  obedience  to  the  healthy  mind,  and  not  by  any 
self-power,  and  the  food  does  not  otherwise  strengthen  the  body 
of  a  living  person,  any  more  than  it  would  if  crammed  into  a 
dead  body,  which  is  demonstrable  in  diseased  persons. 

There  is  perhaps  no  result  of  abstinence  more  striking  than 
this,  clearer  realization  of  the  distinction  between  body  and 
self.  Many  of  your  readers  will  at  this  festive  season  be 
cracking  their  nuts  round  the  family  fireside.  If  they  perceive 
a  nut  a  little  larger  than  ordinary,  rather  darker  in  the  shell, 
more  glossy  and  fat  looking,  they  may  conclude  that  the  fruit- 
erer has  omited  to  throw  away  one  of  the  bad  ones.  Let  it  be 
cracked,  no  very  difficult  matter,  and  they  will  probably  see 
that  the  kernel,  or  what  should  be  the  kernel,  is  a  soft  much  en- 
larged, but  much  diluted,  worthless  mass,  adhering  nearly  all 
round  more  closely  to  the  shell  than  to  itself ;  and  the  living 
germ  will  be  sought  therein  in  vain.  Such  a  fellow  was  not  a  meat 
eater,  but  he  very  well  describes  the  state  of  one  so  far  as  a 
confusion  of  man's  two  distinct  natures  is  concerned.  But  a 
good  sound  nut  will  rattle  in  the  shell  before  it  is  cracked,  and 
declare  by  the  tone  that  he  is  sound. 

On  which  it  may  he  observed  that  we  have  had  very  many 
clear  sighted  intellectual  men,  not  only  among  the  flesh  eaters 
but  even  among  the  great  drinkers. 

I  would  say  in  reply,  that  I  think  you  may  smell  out  the 
channels  through  which  the  ideas  of  every  man  come,  by  a 
comparison  and  investigation  of  their  works.  Not  to  occupy 
too  much  of  your  space,  I  will  leave  that  proposition  to  your 
better-read  contributors,  and  merely  name  two  well  known 
individuals,  very  much  alike  in  their  public  pursuits.  Both  were 
vehement  politicians,  both  ^vrote  for  education,  both  wrote  and 
spoke  largely  on  general  topics.  I  mean  Sheridan  and  Cobbett. 
The  fonmer  a  wine-bibber ;  the  latter  a  milk-sop.  While  the 
stimulated  man  could  rise  no  higher  than  a  mere  pronouncing 
dictionary,  the  temperate  fiimishes  us  with  grammars,  full  of 
acute  reasoning.  While  one  writes  plays  of  doubtful  morality ; 
the  other  brings  forth  permanent  essays  on  finance  arising  out 
of  the  topics  of  the  day.  One  involves  himself  in  debt  by  per- 
sonal extravagance,  the  other  by  his  public  attempts  for  man's 
amelioration.  One  dissipates  his  personal  energies  in  court 
vices,  the  other  concentrates  them  in  agricultui-al  plans.  I  am 
not  unaware  that  the  better  of  the  two  was  not  fautless ;  but 
remember,  he  was  not  an  abtainer.    Though  abstemious,  he 
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argued  warmly  on  the  beer  and  bacon  side  of  the  question,  and 
had  a  vast  deal  to  much  of  that  kind  of  mental  colour. 

Much  more  remains  to  be  said,  and  above  all,  we  must  not 
fail  to  allude,  so  far  as  propriety  will  allow,  to  the  hymeneal 
consequences.  So  that  you  are  likely  to  receive  another  note 
from  A  MYSTIC  STUDENT. 

Christmas  1837. 
[Our  correspondent  confounds  the  two  Sheridans.] 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN 

FAITH  AND  KNOWLEDGE. 

Bi/  the  Transcendentalist. 

ESSA\     II.— WHAT     FAITH     IS    NOT. 


In  our  first  Essay  we  have  found,  that,  previous  to  all  inquiry, 
two  categories  must  be  known,  viz.,  true  and  false. 

Now  there  are  two  states,  one  of  decision,  another  of  sceptic- 
ism. For  action,  the  first  state  is  requisite;  the  second  is 
merely  prior  to  the  first  state,  or,  if  persisted  in,  produces  no- 
thing but  positive  inertness.  The  state  of  the  mathematical 
student,  mentioned  in  our  last,  is  merely  one  of  temporary 
scepticism ;  this  lasts  while  he  is  examining  the  demonstration, 
which  being  done,  he  pronounces  his  decision,  namely,  that  the 
proposition  is  true.  Scepticism  of  this  kind  is  the  very  reverse 
of  inertness  -,  it  renders  the  student  impatient,  and  stimulates 
him  to  action,  namely,  to  the  search  after  truth.  The  sceptic- 
ism of  the  man  who  does  not  inquire,  is  a  state  in  which  he 
cheeses  to  remain ;  as  it  does  not  stimulate  him,  it  is  a  lasting 
proof  of  his  inertness  in  a  particular  branch.  Understand,  by 
scepticism  is  here  meant  the  refraining  from  placing  a  proposi- 
tion under  either  of  the  categories  of  true  and  false. 

Our  student  has  hitherto  been  considered  a  mathematician, 
the  pursuer  of  a  science  which  guides  to  certainty.  Let  us 
now  take  an  historical  student,  who  can,  at  best,  only  arrive  at  a 
probability  more  or  less  strong.  Suppose  him  investigating  the 
truth  of  some  ancient  tradition ;  that  he  finds  two  reasons  for 
believing  it  to  be  false,  and  five  equally  strong  reasons  for  be- 
lieving it  to  be  true.  He  would  be  sceptical  to  a  certain  extent, 
that  is,  he  would  not  know  under  which  category  to  put  the 
proposition,  but  still  he  would  say,  "  If  I  must  put  it  some- 
where, I  will  put  it  under  the  category  of  true." 

We  will  now  leave  students,  and  consider  practical  men, 
whose  energies  are  not  directed  to  the  mere  acquirement  of 
knowledge,  but  to  the  performance  of  some  act,  in  consequence 
of  a  previous  knowledge,  or  conviction.  A  man  of  business, 
for  instance,  goes  in  the  morning  to  his  banker's.  The  proposi- 
tions which  he  assumes  to  be  trae  are  that  the  banking-house 
has  not  been  burned  down  the  night  before,  that  it  has  not 
stopped  payment,  &c.  &c.  He  cannot  prove  the  truth  of  any 
one  of  these  propositions,  cannot  produce  the  slightest  chain  of 
evidence;  all  that  he  can  rely  on  is  the  fact,  that  a  house  on 
fire  is  more  uncommon  than  a  house  not  on  fire,  and  hence,  as 
he  has  to  assume  one  of  the  two  to  be  true,  he  decides  on  the 
latter,  and  walks  to  town  accordingly.  The  student,  who  is 
merely  pursuing  knowledge,  stands  in  quite  a  different  position 
from  the  man  of  business ;  the  former  may,  if  he  like,  remain 
four  or  five  years  in  a  state  of  scepticism  as  to  whether  there 
really  was  a  King  Sesostris,  and  may  employ  all  that  time  in 
weighing  the  evidence.  Not  so  the  man  of  buoiness ;  nine 
o'clock  comes,  and  off  he  must  go,  for  he  cannot  stop  to  wade 
through  the  Times,  Herald,  and  Chronicle,  to  see  if  there  has 
been  a  fire,  but  he  at  once  assumes  there  has  not,  and  he  starts 
to  business  accordingly. 

Now  we  see  the  use  of  our  reducing  all  investigation  to  an 
inquiry  under  which  of  two  categories  a  proposition  should 
be  put.  Were  there  more  than  these  two  categories,  scepticism 
would  be  triumphant,  and  one  of  the  greatest  springs  of  action 
would  be  stopped.  The  argument,  ad  absurdum,  would  be 
crushed  at  once.  This  argument  merely  proves  that  a  proposi- 
tion is  not  under  one  of  the  categories,  and  from  this  it  is  im- 
mediately inferred  that  it  must  come  under  the  other.    Suppose 


proved  that  his  counting-house  is  unsafe,  he  at  once  assumes  it 
IS  safe — it  must  be,  or  the  other.  But  suppose  the  non-predi- 
cating "  unsafety"  of  his  counting-house  did  not  necessarily 
involve  safety,  the  check  to  action  would  be  extraordinary,  the- 
non-proving  one  case  would  leave  open  two  others,  one  great 
species  of  argument  would  be  annihilated,  and  scepticism  would 
reign  triumphant  over  action. 

But  to  what  does  all  this  lead?— To  the  following  point. 
Scepticism  cannot  long  be  the  state  of  a  man  of  action;  if  he 
were  forced  to  scrutinize  every  proposition  with  the  minuteness 
of  a  speculator,  the  whole  world  would  be  speculating,  and 
nothing  would  be  done.  Promptness,  we  have  further  shown, 
depends  on  a  man  being  able  to  say  "  either  this  or  that ;"  the 
smallest  balance  of  evidence  is  enough  for  practical  purposes, 
or  the  non-proof  of  a  proposition  being  under  one  category,  is 
suflicient  to  assume  it  under  the  other,  and  off  starts  the  practi- 
cal man,  guided  by  never  so  small  an  advantage  in  either  of 
the  scales. 

The  chief  spring  of  the  practical  world  is,  as  we  see,  not 
knowledge  in  the  mathematical,  and  scarcely  in  the  historical 
sense  of  the  word.  Ask  any  one,  if  his  friend  So-and-so  is 
alive,  and  he  will  answer  "  Yes,"  merely  because  he  has  seen 
him  a  fortnight  before,  and  has  not  heard  to  the  contrary.  If 
j'ou  press  him,  and  say,  "  Do  you  know  he  is  alive?"  he  would 
answer,  "  No,  but  I  believe  so." 

This  word  "  believe,"  which  here  means  no  more  than  a 
placing  a  proposition  under  one  of  two  categories,  on  probable, 
but  not  certain  evidence,  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the 
cause  of  warfare  between  the  faithful  and  the  infidels.  The 
infidel  attaches  no  more  meaning  to  the  word  "  faith,"  than  is 
here  attached  to  "  belief,"  in  the  mere  worldly  sense  of  the 
term.  "Belief,"  says  a  note  to  Shelley's  Queen  Mab,  "  is 
utterly  distinct  from,  and  unconnected  with,  volition ;  it  is  the 
apprehension  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas 
that  compose  any  proposition."  If  this  were  an  adequate  defi- 
nition of  "  faith,"  there  is  no  doubt  the  infidels  would  be  invul- 
nerable ;  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  a  man  can  be  guilty  of 
any  wickedness,  merely  because  he  requires  a  longer  chain  of 
evidence  to  admit  a  proposition  than  another.  The  question 
that  remains  is,  whether  this  definition  be  adequate.  The  con- 
sideration of  this  point  will  occupy  our  next  essay ;  however, 
we  will  venture  to  anticipate  the  result,  namely,  that  the  mere 
deciding  in  favour  of  the  greater  of  two  probabilities,  is  not 
faith,  in  the  religious  sense  of  the  word. 

Some  readers  will  ask,  what  use  has  been  made  of  the  four 
classes  mentioned  in  our  last  essay?  To  which  we  answer, 
none  as  yet ;  but  in  considering  faith,  we  shall  move  in  a  circle, 
till  we  meet  with  them  again. 

The  Transcendentalist. 


THREE  HUNDRED  MAXIMS  FOR  PARENTS. 

{Darton  aud  Clarke,  58,  Holborn-Mll.     Price  6d.) 

This  is  a  curious  little  volume,  and  is  certainly  worth  more 
than  the  money  as  a  mere  curiosity ;  but  it  is  valuable,  more- 
over ;  it  contains  many  useful,  and  some  very  excellent  pre- 
cepts ;  but  there  is  a  third  class,  which  is  marvellous  and  extra- 
ordinary, beyond  any  thing  we  ever  saw  in  print.  Of  this  third 
class  we  shall  say  nothing ;  it  refers  to  an  unspeakable  subjeet, 
of  which,  as  an  Apostle  says,  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to 
speak.  We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  cogitate  thereon,  but  we 
fear  the  words  will  disturb  his  own  interior  thoughts.  The 
school  is  evidently  mystic,  but  still  there  is  a  grain  of  practical 
truth  to  be  found,  which  we  have  picked  out : — "  Let  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  the  master  act  upon  the  girl,  and  the  soft 
influence  of  the  mistress  upon  the  boy,"  is  bringing  moral  in- 
struction home  to  the  understanding  and  the  feelings,  which 
can  never  be  divided.  We  recommend  the  principle  of  this 
precept  to  Shelemiah.  Perhaps  it,  better  than  we,  may  teach 
him  the  beneficial  influence  of  an  outward  circumstance.  But 
"  neuer  let  the  child  look  outward  for  the  groimd  of  its  convic- 


(if  it  be  possible  to  suppose  a  logical  contradiction),  that  there  tion,"  would  puzzle  one  of  Daniel's  angels  to  expound.  What 
were  a  third  condition,  besides  being  "  safe,"  and  "  unsafe,"  in  is  a  ground  of  conviction,  that  robbing  a  bird's  nest  is  wTong? 
what  a  situation  would  the  man  of  business  be  I  It  not  being     Our  feelings?    These  are  moved  by  the  plaint  of  the  injured 
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bird,  and  would  not  be  experienced,  did  we  not  perceive  symp- 
toms of  a  sensitive  injury.  The  grounds  of  conviction  are 
alwaps  double,  mitward  and  inward,  and  never,  in  any  single 
case,  inward  only,  or  outward  only. 

We  consider  that  this  little  book  might  be  made  very  useful, 
by  means  of  the  pruning  knife,  and  a  little  additional  graft  of 
the  understanding.  The  sermons  of  stones  and  trees,  and 
actions,  and  circumstances,  are  a  thousand  times  better  than 
those  of  words.  Indeed,  we  think  a  dumb  parent  can  bring  up 
his  children  as  morally  as  a  talkative  philosopher.  Who  has  not 
felt  the  eloquence,  of  a  look,  a  shake  of  the  hand,  a  step,  a 
gesture,  an  attitude,  an  act  ?  All  these  are  outward  symptoms 
of  inward  feelings.  They  do  not  deceive;  words  often  deceive. 
We  wish  to  God  the  moralist  would  endeavour  to  bring  about 
a  system  of  dumb  moral  instruction,  and  leave  the  sciences  to 
the  tongue  and  the  pen.  The  author  of  the  "  Three  Hun- 
dred Maxims"  evidently  has  something  of  this  in  view,  but  he 
begins  at  the  wrong  end.  We  wish  he  had  a  school  or  a  family 
to  instruct,  that  his  lectures  might  be  experimental.  He  would 
find  outward  things  more  usefiil  than  he  imagines. 

Matter  is  the  book  of  God.  It  is  the  house  of  God — the 
temple  of  God ;  and  its  arrangements  by  man  are  the  ceremo- 
nial worship  of  God— now,  henceforth,  and  for  ever. 

"  Never  venture  to  determine  what  thy  child  shall  become, 
but  by  the  inner  determination  find  out  God,  who  is  deter- 
mining it." 

"  It  is  impossible  that  a  corrupt  generation  should  generate  a 
better  one,  without  purifying  itself." 

"  Never  Isehave  childishly  to  a  child,  but  treat  the  child  with 
a  childlike  heart." 

"  Let  your  child  be  alone  only  after  having  bsen  in  good 
company,  for  when  it  comes  from  worldly  company,  it  will 
always  be  bad  company  to  itself." 

"  Words  are  not  at  all  the  means  of  conveying;  ideas  from  one 
to  the  other,  but  only  the  means  of  representing  ideas." 

"  Talk  not  to  your  child  about  the  motives  from  which  you 
act,  but  let  your  actions  be  in  correspondence  with  the  highest 
good,  and  the  child  will  itself  be  aware  of  the  good  that  is  in 
your  motives." 

•'  Never  tell  the  child  that  you  act  out  of  love,  but  really  put 
so  much  love  into  the  act,  that  the  child  will  be  sure  to  find 
it  out  from  its  loveliness.^' 

"  Never  think  that  you  will  dispose  your  child  by  words  to 
what  you  have  indisposed  it  by  facts." 

"  Never  reason  with  your  child  on  that  which  it  should  be- 
lieve from  divine  instinct  alone." 

"  All  that  is  above  the  child  is  a  subject  of  the  child's  be- 
lief," 

"  All  that  is  below  the  child  is  an  object  of  the  child's  rea- 
soning." 

"  Never  exhort  your  child  to  love,  for  a  commanded  love  is 
but  a  lifeless  image  of  love.'' 

"  Never  exhort  your  child  to  gratitude,  for  thanks  which  are 
exacted  will  be  patches  of  excess  or  defects." 

"  Never  claim  the  attention  of  your  child  when  j'ou  feel  dis- 
posed to  preach  mor  ils,  but  be  always  ready  to  aid  it,  when  it 
addresses  you  for  the  sake  of  its  moral  elevation.'' 

"  As  soon  as  the  child  sees  that  you  do  not  care  about  the 
occupation  to  which  its  nature  leads  it,  it  will  not  care  about 
the  occupation  to  which  you  would  lead  it.'' 

"  Gratify  not  your  own  vanity  by  the  exhibition  of  your 
child  ;  let  its  blushing  cheek  be  a  lesson  to  yourself." 

"  Never  propose  to  your  child  any  character,  and  the  least  of 
all  your  own,  ais  the  model,  according  to  which  the  child  is  to 
form  itself." 

"  Do  not  prove  to  your  child  the  truth  of  revelation  by  the 
miracles  operated  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  on  the  earth, 
but  let  the  child  find  the  real  miracle  in  its  own  person.'' 

"  The  child's  spiritual  nature  is  not  bad  in  itself,  but  it  be- 
coroctj  I  if  you  waste  it,  and  neglect  that  good  which  shall 
become  the  ruler  of  it.'' 

"  The  difference  between  the  sexes  is  no  inequality,  for  there 
is  not  less  certainty  in  the  feelings  of  a  woman  than  in  man's 
und^slanding," 


"  Let  the  peculiar  character  of  each  sex  be  dev  eloped  in  the 
interior  life,  and  that  will  better  secure  them  than  walls  or 
doors." 

"  To  let  the  peculiar  character  of  the  sexes  be  freely  deve- 
loped, you  must,  as  much  as  you  possibly  can,  bring  them  up 
together." 

"  Let  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  master  act  upon  the 
girl,  and  the  soft  influence  of  the  mistress  upon  t  he  boy." 

"  Do  not  shut  up  your  daughter  from  the  exercises  and  live- 
liness which  prevails  in  the  society  of  boys.'' 

•*  Do  not  shut  up  your  son  from  the  grace  and  loveliness 
which  prevails  in  the  society  of  girls." 

"  Do  not  allow  the  feelings  to  occupy  the  whole  of  your 
daughter's  existence,  but  cultivate  her  understanding  with  rela- 
tion to  the  Spirit.' 

"  Do  not  offend  the  Spirit  in  the  feelings  of  your  daughter, 
by  submitting  them  to  the  scourge  of  the  understanding,  for 
woman  in  her  feelings  beholds  the  Spirit  which  man  often 
hardly  understands." 

"  Surround  your  daughter  with  the  sphere  of  natural  exis- 
tence, for  the  good  which  she  will  develop  in  an  artificial  ex- 
istence can  never  be  understood  by  her,  nor  any  one  else." 

"  Do  not  allow  the  understanding  to  be  the  whole  of  your 
son's  existence,  but  direct  the  good  in  his  feelings  to  the  Spirit.'' 
"  Your  son  will  never  elevate  himself  above  the  personal 
tendency  of  individual  truth  to  the  universal  tendency  of 
moral  dignity,  if  you  do  not  allow  the  good  in  his  intellectual 
life  to  be  co-associated  with  the  good  in  his  feelings." 

"  He  who  is  made  able  to  see  that  the  beauty  in  Nature, 
the  Eternal  Will  in  man,  and  the  goodness  in  God  make  the 
one  great  harmony,  is  the  only  religious,  the  only  happy  man ; 
in  him  the  divine  t{erm  has  fructified,  and  God's  image  is  re- 
stored unto  him,  of  faith,  '■  ior  Christ  dwellethin  his  Spirit.'" 


The  following  are  somewhat  curious  and  equivocal : — 

"  Let  the  child  arrive  by  degrees  to  the  consciousness,  and  to 
the  free  use  of  his  physical,  moral,  and  divine  capacities,  and 
thereby  find  out  how  its  interior  vocation  is  related  to  love."-^ 
[But  if  by  trying  to  let  it  you  prevent  it,  what  then  ?  We 
should  like  to  see  this  ideal  education  realized.] 

"  Let  the  child  never  witness  a  bad  effect,  without  inquiring 
after  the  end  that  has  disturbed  the  cause." — [We  should  like 
to  s^e  the  mother  who  could  practise  this  droll  precept  ] 

"  Never  give  the  child  a  motive,  but  let  it  find  the  mover 
himself  within  its  07?n  will." — [That  is,  never  speak  to  your 
child.] 

"  Never  tell  the  child  how  it  must  behave  to  any  person,  but 
allow  the  child  to  feel  its  true  relation  to  the  centre,  and  from 
it  find  how  it  is  to  behave  to  all." 

"  Let  not  your  child  waste  its  moral  strength  in  doing  that 
which  has  no  moral  end." 

"  Never  cause  the  child  to  make  any  exterior  atonement  for 
its  transgressions,  but  let  the  voice  of  its  conscience,  confirmed 
by  your  reproof,  be  an  interior  atonement." — [Why  an  exte- 
rior action  should  not  be  treated  with  an  exterior  reaction,  is 
beyond  our  comprehension.] 

"  If  the  child  s  moral  will  be  too  weak  to  produce  moral 
action,  never  punish  the  child,  but  assist  its  moral  nature  to  re- 
cover strength.'" — [Bachelor's  children  are  nicely  brought  up. 
So  says  Mr.  Owen  ;  but  neither  of  the  two  is  a  practical 
teacher.] 

"  Never  exhort  the  child  to  anything  upon  the  ground  of 
example,  since  the  same  action  is  altogether  different  when 
proceeding  from  a  different  origin." — [Showing  a  good  example 
must  be  equally  useless ;  thus  belying  the  maxim— example  is 
better  than  precept.] 

"  Let  the  child  freely  display  and  fully  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
art  in  so  far  as  they  manifest  the  in-forming  spirit,  which  per- 
vades hnmin  consciousness  and  hum.in  freedom." — [This  has 
mystery  written  on  its  forehead.] 

"  Never  make  great  exertions  to  provide  enjoyments  for  your 
child :  cast  it  upon  the  Spirit,  who  will  provide  all  that  it  needs 
— trite  enjoyments." 

"  To  diminish  the  irritability  of  your  child,  let  it  be  inte- 
riorly concentrative :  for  the  more  concentration  takes  place  at 
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the  centre,  the  less  it  is  liable  to  be  overcome  at  the  circum- 
ference."'— [A.  very  good  prescription  for  nervous  people,  if 
they  could  prepare  it.  ] 

'•  Let  not  your  child  have  any  other  relaxation  than  that 
variety  which  will  relate  him  to  unity." — [It  would  require  one 
of  Daniel's  angels  to  explain  this.] 

"  Before  you  think  of  gathering  exterior  means  for  your 
child,  take  care  that  it  gathers  the  interior  substances  for  it- 
self."— [How  doth  it  gather  them  but  by  observation?] 

THE  HORRORS  OF  A  COTTON  MILL. 

Extracted  from  Martin's  ^'■Annals  of  C rimes,'''  and  reprinted 
by  W.  M.  Clarke,  Warwick-lane,     1837. 

Recurring  to  the  description  given  me  by  Robert  Blincoe  of 
the  dreadful  state  of  thraldom  in  which,  with  a  nittltitude  of 
iivenile  comiDanions,  he  was  involved  at  Litton  Mill,  I  am  in- 
structed to  say,  that,  as  excessive  toil,  the  want  of  proper  time 
for  rest  and  the  absence  of  nourishing  and  wholesome  food, 
gave  rise  to  contagious  ^disease,  [so  a  liberal  supply  of  good 
provisions  and  a  cessation  from  toil  quickly  restored  many  to 
healtti ;  but  instead  of  taking  warning  bj'  the  results  of  these 
terrible  examples,  no  sooner  were  the  invalids  sent  back  to  the 
mill  than  the  system  of  over-toil,  boundless  cruelty,  starvation, 
and   torture,  was  at   once  resumed.     Let  it  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  dainties  had  been  dis- 
•pensed  to  the  sick  :  wheaten  bread,  course  pieces  of  beef  boiled 
_ft^TO*tvn  in  soup,  or  mutton  for  broth,  with  good  milk  or  butter- 
,^   milk,  sparingly  distributed,  formed  the  extent  of  those  indul- 
'        gencies.      This  diet,  luxurious  as  it  was  considered  in  Litton 
Mill,  did  not  surpass  the  ordinary  standard  of  the  daily  fare 
that  Blincoe  had  enjoyed  at  St.  Pancras  workhouse,  as  well  as 
during  the  latter  period  of  his  stay  at  Lowdham  Mill. 

I  have  not  yet  done  more  than  mention  the  culfs,  kicks,  or 
scourging  to  which,  in  common  with  many  other  of  his  unhappy 
comrades,  Blincoe  stood  exjiosed;  since  by  his  accomit,  almost 
from  the  first  hour  in  which  he  entered  the  mill,  till  he  arrived 
at  a  state  of  manhood,  it  was  one  continued  round  of  cruel  and 
arbitrary  punishment.  Blincoe  declared,  he  was  so  frequently 
and  immoderately  beaten  it  became  quite  familiar  ;  and  if  its 
frequency  did  not  extinguish  the  sense  of  feeling,  it  took  away 
the  terror  it  excited  on  his  first  entrance  into  this  den  of  igno- 
rance and  crime.  I  asked  him,  if  he  could  state  an  average 
nimiber  of  times  in  which  he  thought  he  might,  in  safety,  say 
he  had  suffered  corporeal  pimishment  in  a  week.  His  answer 
invariably  was,  his  punishments  were  so  various  and  so  frequent 
it  was  impossible  to  state  \vith  anything  approaching  to  accu- 
racy. If  he  is  to  be  credited,  during  his  ten  years  of  hard 
servitude  his  body  was  never  free  from  contusions  and  wounds, 
inflicted  by  the  cruel  master  whom  he  served,  by  his  sons,  or 
by  his  brutal,  and  ferocious,  and  merciless  overlookers. 

It  is  already  stated  that  he  was  put  to  the  back  of  a  stretch- 
ing-frame when  he  was  about  eleven  years  of  age,  and  that 
often,  owing  to  the  idleness  or  the  absence  of  the  stretcher,  he 
had  his  master's  work,  as  well  as  his  own,  to  perform.  The 
■work  being  very  coarse,  the  motion  was  rapid,  and  he  could  not 
keep  up  to  the  ends  :  for  this  he  was  sure  to  be  unmercifully 
punished,  although  they  who  punished  him  knew  the  task 
assigned  was  beyond  what  he  could  perform!  There  were 
different  stretchers  in  the  mill  ;  but,  according  to  Blincoe's 
account,  they  were  all  of  them  base  and  ferocious  ruffians : 
Robert  Woodward,  who  had  escorted  the  apprentices  from 
Lowdham  Mill,  was  considered  the  worst  of  these  illiterate, 
vulgar  tyrants.  If  he  made  a  kick  at  Blincoe,  so  great  was  his 
strength,  it  commonly  lifted  him  off  the  floor :  if  he  struck  him 
even  a  flat-handed  blow,  it  floored  him  ;  if  with  a  stick,  it  not 
only  brmsed  him,  but  cut  his  flesh.  It  was  not  enough  to  use 
his  feet  or  his  hands  ;  he  must  wield  a  stick,  a  bobby,  or  a  rope's 
end.  He  and  others  used  to  throw  rollers,  one  after  another, 
at  the  poor  boy,  aiming  at  his  head,  which  of  course  was  un- 
covered while  at  work  ;  and  nothing  delighted  the  savages  more 
than  +o  see  Blincoe  stagger,  and  to  see  the  blood  gushing  out  in 
a  stream  !  So  far  were  such  results  from  deterring  the  monsters, 
that  long  before  one  wound  had  healed  similar  acts  of  cruelty 


produced  other  wounds  ;  so  that,  on  many  occasions,  his  head 
was  excoriated  and  bruised  to  a  degree  that  rendered  him  offen- 
sive to  himself  and  others,  and  was  so  intolerablj'  painful  as  to 
deprive  him  of  rest  at  night,  however  weary  he  m'ght  be.  In 
consequence  of  such  wounds,  his  head  was  overrun  by  vermin. 
Being  reduced  to  this  deplorable  state,  some  brute  of  a  quack 
doctor  used  to  apply  a  pitch  cap,  or  plaster  to  his  head.  When 
it  had  been  on  a  given  time,  and  its  adliesion  was  supposed  to 
be  complete,  the  terrible  doctor  used  to  lay  forciljly  hold  of  one 
corner  and  tear  the  whole  sc  ilp  from  off  his  head  at  once ! 
This  was  the  common  remedy ;  and  I  should  not  exaggerate 
the  agonies  it  occasioned  were  I  to  affirm,  that  it  must  be  equal 
to  anything  inflicted  by  the  American  savages,  on  helpless 
prisoners,  with  their  scalping  knives  and  tomahawks. 

This  same  ruffian,  Robert  Woodward,  who,  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  many  sufferers,  stands  depicted  as  possessing  that 
innate  love  of  cruelty  which  marked  a  Nero,  a  Caligula,  or  a 
Robespierre,  used,  when  Blincoe  could  not  or  did  not  keep  pace 
with  the  machinery,  to  tie  him  up  Ijy  the  wrists  to  a  cross-beam 
and  keep  him  suspended  over  the  machinery  till  his  agony  was 
extreme.  To  avoid  the  machinery,  he  had  to  draw  up  his  legs 
every  time  it  came  out  or  retmned :  if  he  did  not  lift  them  up, 
he  ;vas  cruelly  beaten  over  the  shins,  which  were  bare.  Nor 
was  he  released  till,  growing  black  in  the  face,  and  his  head 
falling  over  his  shoulder,  the  wretch  thought  his  \'ictim  was  near 
expiring  !  Then,  after  some  gratuitous  knocks  and  cuffs,  he 
was  released  and  instantly  driven  to  his  toil,  and  forced  to  com- 
mence with  every  appearance  of  strength  and  vigour,  though  he 
were  so  crippled  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  stand.  To  lift  the 
apprentices  up  by  the  ears,  shake  them  violently,  and  then  dash 
them  down  upon  the  floor  with  the  utmost  fur.r,  was  one  of  the 
many  inhuman  sports  in  Litton  MUl,  in  which  the  overlookers 
appeared  to  take  delight :  frequently  has  Blincoe  been  thus 
treated,  till  he  thought  his  ears  were  torn  from  his  head  ;  and 
this  for  very  trivial  offences  or  omissions.  Another  of  their 
diabolical  amusements  consisted  in  filing  the  apprentices'  teeth  ! 
Blincoe  was  once  constrained  to  open  his  mouth  to  recaive  this 
punishment,  and  Robert  Woodward  applied  the  file  with  great 
vigour  !  Having  punished  him  as  much  as  he  pleased,  the 
brute  said  with  a  sneer — "  I  do  this  to  sharpen  thy  teeth,  that 
thou  mayest  eat  thy  Sunday  dinner  the  better." 

Blincoe  declared,  that  he  had  often  been  compelled,  on  a 
cold  wnter's  day,  to  work  naked,  hanng  no  covering  on  him 
besides  his  trousers,  loaded  with  two  half-hundred  weights  slung 
behind  liim,  hanging  one  at  each  shoulder.  Under  this  cruel 
torture  he  soon  sunk,  when,  to  make  the  sport  last  the  longer. 
Woodward  substituted  quarter-hundred  weights,and  thus  loaded, 
by  every  painful  effort,  Blincoe  could  not  lift  his  arm  to  the 
roller.  "Woodward  has  forced  him  to  wear  these  weights  for 
hours  together,  and  still  to  continue  at  his  work  !  Sometimes 
he  has  been  commanded  to  pull  off  his  shirt  and  get  into  a  large 
square  skip,  when  the  savage,  being  sure  of  his  mark,  and  that 
not  a  blow  would  be  lost,  used  to  beat  him  till  he  himself  was 
tired  !  At  other  times  Blincoe  has  been  hoisted  upon  other 
boys'  shoulders,  and  beaten  with  sticks,  till  he  has  been  shock- 
ingly discoloured  and  covered  with  contusions  and  wounds. 

What  spinners  call  a  draiu  off,  at  one  of  those  frames  at 
which  Blincoe  worked,  required  about  forty  seconds :  Wood- 
ward has  often  insisted  upon  Blincoe  cleaning  all  the  cotton 
away  under  the  whole  frame  in  a  single  draw,  to  go  out  at  the 
farther  end,  uuder  pain  of  a  severe  beating.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  Blincoe  nearly  lost  his  life  :  being  caught  between  the 
faller  and  the  head-piece,  his  head  was  jammed  between  them 
Both  his  temples  were  cut  open,  the  marks  of  which  are  still  to 
be  seen,  and  the  blood  poured  down  each  side  of  his  face !  it 
was  considered  next  to  a  miracle  that  he  escaped  with  his  life 
So  far  from  feeling  the  least  compassion.  Woodward  beat  him 
cruelly,  because  he  had  not  made  more  haste  !  Blincoe  says 
to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  when 
this  accident  happened  ! 

It  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  he  denied,  that  the  most  brutal 
and  ferocious  of  the  spinners,  stretchers,  rovers,  &c.,  have  been 
in  the  habit,  from  mere  wantonness,  of  inflicting  severe  punish- 
ments upon  piecers,  scavengers,  frame-tenters,  winders,  and 
others  of  the  juvenile  class  subjected  to  their  power,  compelling 
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them  to  eat  dirty  pieces  of  candle,  to  lick  up  toljacco  spittle,  to 
open  their  mouths  for  the  filthy  wretches  to  spit  into  ;  all  which 
beastialitics  have  been  practised  upon  the  apprentices  at  Litton 
Mill !  Among  the  rest,  Blnicoe  has  often  suftered  these  indig- 
nities. What  has  a  tendency  to  display  human  natiu-e  in  its 
worst  state,  is,  thr.t  most  of  the  overlookers,  who  acted  thus 
cruelly,  had  arrived  in  the  mill  as  parish  apprentices,  and,  as 
such,  had  undergone  all  these  offensive  inflictions  ! 

There  was,  however,  one  diversion  which,  in  all  my  inquiries 
as  to  cotton-mill  amusements,  I  never  found  p.iralleled:  of  this, 
Robert  Woodward,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  a  claim  to  the  honoiu: 
of  being  the  original  inventor.  It  was  thus  executed — A  tin 
can  or  cylinder,  about  three  feet  high,  to  receive  the  rovings, 
and  about  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  was  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  alley  or  wheel-house,  as  the  space  is  called,  over 
which  the  frames  travel  at  everj'  draw,  and  pretty  close  to  the 
race.  Upon  this  can  or  hollow  cylinder  Blincoe  had  to  mount, 
and  there  to  stand  upon  one  foot,  holding  a  long  brush  extended 
in  the  opposite  hand,  until  the  frame  came  out,  about  three 
timea  in  two  minutes,  invariably  knocking  the  can  from  under 
him,  when  both  fell  upon  the  floor  !  The  villain  used  to  place 
the  can  so  near  the  race  that  there  was  considerable  danger  of 
Blincoe  falling  on  it ;  had  he  done  so,  it  would  probably  have 
lamed  him  for  life,  if  it  had  not  killed  him  on  the  spot :  the 
victim  had,  with  the  utmost  celerity,  to  throw  himself  flat  upon 
the  floor,  that  the  frame  might  pass  over  him  !  During  this 
short  interval,  the  amateurs  (Robert  Woodward,  Chamock, 
Merrick,  &c.)  used  to  set  the  can  upright  again ;  and  it  re- 
quired no  small  share  of  ingenuity  in  them  to  keep  time.  The 
ftame  being  returned,  poor  Blincoe  had  to  leap  on  his  feet,  and 
again  to  mount  nimbly  on  the  hollow  column  of  tin,  again  to 
extend  his  ami,  holding  the  long  hair  brush,  and  again  sustain 
a  fall,  amidst  the  shouts  and  yells  of  these  fiends  !  Thus  would 
the  villains  continue  to  persecute  and  tonnent  him,  till  they 
were  tired,  notwithstanding  the  sport  m.ight  have  been  his 
death.  He  ran  the  risk  of  a  broken  bone,  or  the  dislocation  of 
a  limb,  every  time  he  was  thus  thrown  down  ;  and  the  hem's 
the  monsters  thus  wasted,  they  afterwards  made  up  by  ad- 
ditional labour  wrung  from  their  wretched  victims  ! 

Another  of  their  diversions  consisted  in  tying  Blincoe 's  hands 
behind  him,  and  one  of  his  legs  up  to  his  hands :  he  had  then 
only  one  leg  left  free  to  hop  upon,  and  no  use  left  of  his  hands 
toguai-d  him,  if  he  chanced  to  fall ;  and  if  Elincoedidnot  move 
with  activity,  the  overlooker  would  strike  a  blow  with  his 
clenched  fist,  or  cut  his  head  open  by  flinging  rollers  :  if  he  fell, 
he  was  liable  to  have  his  leg  or  arm  broken  or  dislocated. 
Every  one  conversant  with  cotton-spinning  machinery  knows 
the  danger  of  such  diversions  ;  and  of  their  cruelty,  every  one 
can  judge. 

There  seemed  to  exist  a  spiiit  of  emulation — an  infernal 
spirit,  it  might  with  justice  be  designated — among  the  overlook- 
ers of  Litton  Mill,  to  invent  and  inflict  the  most  novel  and 
most  singular  pimishments.  For  the  sake  of  being  the  better 
able  and  the  more  effectually  to  torment  their  victims,  the 
overlookers  allowed  their  thumb  and  fore-finger  nails  to  grow 
to  an  extreme  length,  in  order  that,  when  they  pinched  their 
ears,  they  might  make  their  nails  meet — marks  to  be  seen  ! 

Needham  himself,  the  owner  of  the  mill,  stands  arraigned  of 
having  had  the  cruelty  to  act  thus,  very  frequently,  till  their 
blood  has  run  down  their  necks  ;  and  so  common  was  the  sport 
it  was  scarcely  noticed.  As  it  regarded  Blincoe,  one  set  of 
wounds  had  seldom  tifne  to  heal  before  another  set  was  in- 
flicted ;  and  the  general  remedy  that  Blincoe  applied  was  the 
oil  used  for  the  machinery.  The  despicable  wretches  who  thus 
revelled  in  acts  of  lawless  oppression  would  often,  to  indulge 
the  whim  of  a  moment,  fling  a  roller  at  a  boy's  head,  and  inflict 
deep  wounds  ;  and  this,  frequently,  without  even  a  shadow  of 
a  fault  to  allege,  or  even  a  plausible  reason  to  assign  in  justifica- 
tion !  At  another  time,  if  the  apprentices  stood  fair  for  the 
•  infliction  of  a  stripe,  with  a  twig  or  the  whip,  the  overlookers 
would  apply  it,  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  then,  bursting  into 

laughter,  call  it  a good  hit !     Blincoe  declared  he   has, 

times  innumerable,  been  thus  assailed,  and  has  had  his  head 
cut  severely,  without  daring  to  complain  of  the  cause.  Wood- 
ward  and  others  of  the  overlookers  used  to    beat  him  with 


pieces  of  the  thick  leather  straps  made  supple  by  oil,  having 
an  iron  buckle  at  the  end,  which  drew  blood  almost  every  time 
it  was  applied,  or  caused  severe  contusions. 

Among  Blincoe's  comrades  in  affliction  was  an  orjihan  boy, 
who  ciune  from  St.  Pancras  workhouse,  whose  proper  name 
was  .Tames  Nottingham  ;  but  better  known  as  "  Blackey,"  a 
nickname  gi\  en  him  on  account  of  his  black  hair,  eyes,  and 
complexion.  According  to  Blincoe's  testimony,  this  poor  ))oy 
suffered  even  greater  cruelties  than  fell  to  his  own  share  !  By 
an  innumerable  number  of  blows,  chiefly  inflicted  on  his  head! 
by  wounds  and  contusions  his  head  swelled  enormously,  and 
he  became  an  idiot !  To  use  Blincoe's  significant  expression, 
"  his  head  was  as  soft  as  a  boiled  turnip  !  the  scalp  on  the 
crown  pitting  everywhere  on  the  least  compression."'  This  poor 
boy,  being  reduced  to  this  most  pitiable  condition  by  unre- 
strained cruelty,  was  exposed  to  innumerable  outrages,  and 
often  plundered  of  his  food,  and  was  at  last  incapable  of  work. 
Melancholy  and  weeping,  he  used  to  creep  into  holes  and  cor- 
ners, to  avoid  his  tormentors.  From  mere  debility  he  was  af- 
flicted by  incontinency  of  stools  and  urine  !  To  punish  this 
infirmity,  conformabl3%  as  Blincoe  declared,  with  the  will  of 
Ellice  Needham,  the  master,  his  allowance  of  broth,  butter- 
milk, porridge,  &c.,  was  withheld !  Diuring  the  summer  time, 
he  was  mercilessly  "scourged !  and  in  ivinter  he  was  stripped 
quite  naked,  aud  slung,  with  a  rope  tied  round  his  shoulders, 
into  the  dam,  and  dragged  to  and  fro  till  he  was  nearly  suf- 
focated. They  would  then  draw  him  out,  and  set  him  on  a 
scone,  under  a  piunp,  and  pump  upon  his  head,  in  a  copious  ■ 
stream,  while  some  stout  fellow  was  employed  to  sluice  ffte' 
poor  wretch  with  pails  of  water,  flung  with  all  possible  fury  into 
his  face.  According  to  the  account  I  received,  not  alone  Blin- 
coe, but  several  of  the  Litton  Mill  apprentices,  when  these 
horrid  inflictions  had  reduced  the  poor  boy  to  a  state  of 
idiotism,  his  wrongs  and  sufferings,  his  dismal  condition,  far 
from  exciting  sympathy,  only  increased  the  mirth  of  these  vul- 
gar tyrants  !  His  wasted  and  debilitated  frame  was  seldom,  if 
ever,  free  from  wounds  and  contusions ;  and  his  head,  covered 
with  running  sores  and  swarming  with  lice,  exhibited  a  loath- 
some object !  In  consequence  of  this  miserable  state  of  filth 
and  disease,  poor  Nottingham  has  many  times  had  to  endure 
the  excruciatmg  torture  of  the  pitch  and  scalping-cap  already 
noticed ! 

Having  learned,  in  1822,  that  this  forlorn  child  of  misery 
was  then  at  work  in  a  cotton-factory  near  Oldfield  Lane,  I 
went  in  search  of  and  found  him.  At  first,  he  seemed  much 
embarrassed  ;  and  when  I  made  inquiries  as  to  his  treatment  at 
Litton  Mill,  to  my  surprise,  he  told  me  "  he  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  it.''  I  then  related  what  Blincoe  and  others 
had  named  to  me,  of  the  horrid  tortures  he  endured.  "  I 
dare  say,"  said  he,  mildly,  "  he  told  you  truth,  but  I  have  no 
distinct  recollection  of  anything  that  happened  to  me  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  I  was  there  !  I  believe,"  said  he, 
"  my  sufferings  were  most  dreadful,  and  I  nearly  lost  my 
senses."  From  his  appearance,  I  guessed  he  had  not  been  so 
severely  worked  as  others  of  the  poor  crippled  children  whom 
I  had  seen  :  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  his  knees  were  not  de- 
formed, or,  if  at  all,  but  very  little  !  He  is  much  below  the 
middle  size,  as  to  stature  ;  his  countenance  is  round  ;  and  his 
small  and  regular  features  bore  the  character  of  fonner  suffer- 
ings and  present  tranquillity  of  mind.  In  the  course  of  my  in- 
quiries respecting  this  j'oung  man,  I  was  much  gratified,  by 
healing  the  excellent  character  given  him  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
lodging.  Several  persons  spoke  of  him  as  being  serious  and 
well  inclined,  and  his  life  and  conduct  as  being  irreproachable. 

We  frequently,  said  my  informant,  had  our  best  dinner  on  a 
Sunday,  and  it  was  generally  broth,  meat,  and  turnips,  with  a 
little  oat-cake ;  the  meat  was  of  as  coarse  a  sort  as  could  be 
bought.  This  being  our  extra  dinner,  we  did  not  wish  to  part 
with  it  too  soon  ;  therefore  it  was  a  general  practice  among  the 
apprentices  to  save  some  of  it  till  Monday,  leaving  it  in  the 
care  of  the  governor  of  the  apprentice- house,  each  one  to  know 
his  o^^•n  :  the  practice  was  to  cut  some  mark  in  the  oat-cake, 
and  lay  it  on  the  wooden  trencher.  It  happened  one  Sunday 
we  had  our  dinner  of  bacon,  broth,  and  turnips,  with  a  ittiie 
oat-cake:  this  Sunday,  Thomas  Linsey,  a  fellow  apprentice 
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thought  he  should  like  a  snack  early  in  the  morning ;  he, 
therefore,  took  a  slice  of  bacon  between  two  pieces  of  oat-cake 
to  bed  with  him,  and  put  it  under  his  head — I  cannot  say,  un- 
der his  pillow,  because  we  never  were  allowed  any.  The  next 
morning,  about  three  or  four  o'clock  (as  it  was  a  usual  practice 
in  the  summer  time,  when  short  of  water,  for  a  part  of  the 
hands  to  begin  their  work  sooner,  by  which  contrivance  we 
were  able  to  work  out  our  full  time,  or  nearly  so),  Linsey  was 
found  dead  in  bed ;  and  as  soon  as  some  of  the  apprentices 
knew  of  his  death,  as  they  slept  about  fifty  in  a  room,  there 
was  a  great  scuffle  who  should  have  the  bacon  and  oat-cake 
from  under  his  head  :  some  began  to  search  his  pockets  for  the 
tin  he  used  to  eat  his  victuals  with  ;  some  had  pieces  of  broken 
pots,  as  no  spoons  were  allowed  !  It  was  reported  that  this 
Sunday's  pig  had  died  in  the  Lees,  a  place  so  called  at  the 
back  of  the  apprentice-house.  There  was  no  coroner's  inquest 
held  over  Linsey  to  know  the  cause  of  his  death.  I  shall  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  this  distressing  sight,  at  so  early 
an  hour  in  the  morning.     This  occurred  at  Litton  Mill. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  these  horrid  inflictions  had  been 
practised  in  Litton  Mill  unknown  to  the  master  and  proprie- 
tor ;  but  the  testimony,  not  of  Blincoe  alone,  but  of  many  of 
his  former  associates,  given  without  his  knowledge,  is  decisive 
on  this  point :  the  latter,  like  Blincoe,  described  ElHce  Need- 
ham,  the  master,  as  equalling  the  very  worst  of  his  servants  in 
cruelty  of  heart !  So  far  from  taking  any  care  to  stop  their 
career,  he  used  to  animate  them  by  his  own  example  to  inflict 
punishment  in  any  and  every  way  they  pleased.  Mr.  Ellice 
Needham  stands  accused  of  having  been  in  the  habit  of  knock- 
ing down  the  apprentices  with  his  clenched  fists,  and  kicking 
them  when  down  •,  beating  them  to  excess  with  sticks,  or  flog- 
ging them  with  horse-whips  ;  seizing  them  by  the  ears,  lifting 
them  from  the  ground  and  forcibly  dashing  them  down  on  the 
floor,  or  pinching  them  till  his  nails  met !  Blincoe  declares 
his  oppressors  used  to  seize  him  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
tear  it  off  by  a  handful  at  a  time,  till  the  crown  of  his  head  had 
become  as  bald  as  the  back  of  his  hand  !  John  Needham,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  his  father,  and  possessing  unlimited 
power  over  the  apprentices,  lies  under  the  imputation  of  crimes 
of  the  blackest  hue,  exercised  upon  the  wretched  creatures 
from  whose  laborious  toil  the  means  of  supporting  the  pomp 
and  luxury  in  which  he  lived  were  drawn.  To  the  boys  he  was 
a  tyrant  and  oppressor  !  To  the  girls  the  same,  with  the  addi- 
tional odium  of  treating  them  with  indecency  as  disgusting  as 
his  cruelty  was  terrific  :  these  unhappy  creatures  were  at  once 
the  victims  of  his  ferocity  and  lust ! 

For  some  trivial  offence,  Robert  Woodward  once  kicked 
and  beat  Robert  Blincoe  till  his  body  was  covered  with  wheals 
and  bruises.  Being  tired,  or  desirous  of  affording  his  young 
master  the  luxury  of  amusing  himself  on  the  same  subject,  he 
took  Blincoe  to  the  counting-house  and  accused  him  of  wilfully 
spoiling  his  work !  AVithout  waiting  to  hear  what  Blincoe 
might  have  to  urge  in  his  defence,  young  Needham  eagerly 
looked  about  for  a  stick  :  not  finding  one  at  hand,  he  sent 
Woodward  to  an  adjacent  coppice,  called  the  Twitchell,  to  cut 
a  supply,  and  laughingly  bade  Blincoe  strip  naked,  and  prepare 
for  z.  good  flanking !  Blincoe  obeyed;  but,  to  his  agreeable 
surprise,  young  Needham  abstained  from  giving  the  promised 
flanking !  The  fact  was,  the  poor  boy's  body  was  so  dreadfully 
discoloured  and  inflamed  by  contusions,  its  appearance  terrified 
the  young  despot-,  and  he  mercifully  spared  him,  thinking  that 
mortification  and  death  might  ensue  if  he  laid  on  another  "  flank- 
ing." Hence  his  unexpected  order  to  Blincoe  to  put  on  his 
things  !  There  was  not  at  the  time  a  free  spot  on  which  to  in- 
flict a  blow !  His  ears  were  swollen  and  excoriated ;  his  head 
was  in  the  most  deplorable  state  imaginable;  many  of  the 
bruises  on  his  body  had  suppurated  ;  and  so  excessive  was  his 
soreness,  he  was  forced  to  sleep  on  his  face,  if  sleep  he  could 
obtain  in  so  wretched  a  condition ! 

Once  a-week,  and  generally  after  sixteen  hours  of  incessant 
toil,  the  eldest  girls  had  to  comb  the  boys'  heads,  an  operation 
that,  being  alike  painful  to  the  sufferer,  and  disgusting  to  the 
girls,  was  reluctantly  endured  and  inefficiently  performed : 
hence  arose  the  frequency  of  scald  heads,  and  the  terrible 
scalping  remedy !     Upon  an  average,  the  children  were  kept 


to  work  during  a  great  part,  if  not  all,  the  time  Blincoe  was  at 
Litton  Mill,  sixteen  hours  in  the  day :  the  result  of  this  exces- 
sive toil,  superadded  to  hunger  and  torture,  was  the  death  of 
many  of  the  apprentices,  and  the  entailment  of  incurable  lame- 
ness and  disease  on  numerous  others. 

The  store  pigs  and  the  apprentices  used  to  fare  pretty  much 
alike ;  but  when  the  swine  were  hungry,  they  used  to  squeak 
and  grunt  so  loud  that  they  obtained  the  wash  first,  to  quiet 
them  :  the  apprentices  could  be  intimidated  and  made  to  keep 
still.  The  fatting  pigs  fared  most  luxuriously,  compared  with 
the  apprentices !  They  were  often  regaled  with  meal-balls 
made  into  dough,  and  given  in  the  shape  of  dumplings !  Blin- 
coe and  others,  who  worked  in  a  part  of  the  mill  whence  they 
could  see  the  swine  served,  used  to  say  to  one  another — "  The 
pigs  are  served ;  it  will  be  our  turn  next."  Blincoe  and  those 
who  were  in  a  part  of  the  building  contiguous  to  the  pigsties, 
used  to  ktep  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  fatting  pigs  and  their  meal- 
balls,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  swineherd  withdraw  he  used 
to  slip  down  stairs,  and,  stealing  slyly  towards  the  trough, 
plunge  his  hand  in  at  the  loop-holes,  and  steal  as  many  dump- 
lings as  he  could  grasp  !  The  food  thus  obtained  from  a  pig's 
trough,  and  perhaps  defiled  by  their  filthy  chops,  was  exult- 
ingly  conveyed  to  the  privy  or  the  duck-hole,  and  there  de- 
voured with  a  much  keener  appetite  than  it  would  have  been 
by  the  pigs :  but  the  pigs,  though  generally  esteemed  the  most 
stupid  of  animals,  soon  hit  upon  an  expedient  that  baffled  the 
hungry  1  .oys  ;  for  the  instant  the  meal-balls  were  put  into  their 
troughs  they  voraciously  seized  them,  and  threw  them  into 
the  dirt,  out  Of  the  reach  of  the  boys  !  Nor  this  alone:  made 
wise  by  repeated  losses  they  kept  a  sharp  look  out,  and  the 
moment  they  ascertained  the  approach  of  the  half-famished 
apprentices,  they  set  up  so  loud  a  chorus  of  snorts  and  grunts, 
that  it  was  heard  in  the  kitchen,  when  out  rushed  the  swine- 
herd, armed  with  a  whip ;  from  which  combined  means  of  pro- 
tection for  the  swine,  this  accidental  source  of  obtaining  a 
good  dinner  was  soon  lost !  Such  was  the  contest  carried  on 
for  a  time,  at  Litton  Mill,  between  the  half-famished  appren- 
tices, and  the  well-fed  swine. 

I  observed  to  Blincoe,  it  was  not  very  rational  to  rob  the 
pigs,  when  they  were  destined  to  bleed  to  supply  them  with 
food  as  soon  as  they  grew  sufficiently  fat !  "Oh!  you're  mis- 
taken," said  he,  "  these  pigs  were  fatted  for  master's  own  ta- 
ble, or  sold  at  Buxton  !  We  were  fed  upon  the  very  worst 
and  cheapest  of  Irish-fed  bacon."  There  was,  it  seems,  a 
small  dairy  at  Litton  Mill ;  but  the  butter  was  all  sent  to  his 
house :  the  butter-milk  alone  was  dispensed,  and  but  very 
scantily,  to  the  apprentices.  About  a  table-spoonfiil  of  meal  was 
distributed  once  a-week  to  the  apprentices,  with  which  to  wash 
themselves,  instead  of  soap  ;  but  in  nine  cases  out  often  it  was 
greedily  devoured,  and  a  piece  of  clay  or  sand,  or  some  such 
thing,  was  substituted :  such  was  the  dreadful  state  of  hunger 
in  which  these  poor  children  were  kept  in  this  mill. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  disguised  and  unfeeling  Toryism  of  Shelemiah's  letter 
is  such,  that  we  cannot  insert  it.  We  are  exceedingly  sorry  to 
think  that  a  good  disposition,  which  the  writer  evidently  pos- 
sesses, should  be  so  strangely  perverted  hy  a  neglected  under- 
standing. We  doubt  not  that  the  writer  means  well,  but  his 
letter  would  be  much  better  suited  for  the  Church  of  England 
Magazine,  or  perhaps  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  than  a  paper 
like  ours,  whose  object  is  to  lead  the  understanding  to  outward 
action,  and  not  to  set  the  soul  asleep  with  bewildering  phan- 
tasms. To  satisfy  the  reader,  we  will  quote  [two  passages:-— 
"  From  the  existence  of  the  realities  thus  imperfectly  hinted  at, 
we  observe,  that  it  is  utterly  useless  to  propose  to  the  people 
good  circumstances,  before  they  themselves  are  constituted  good 
moral  beings ;  at  all  events,  the  first  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  being,  and  not  to  his  circumstances.'''' — "  If  the  people 
do  not  make  good  conditions,  they  have  not  the  better  nature." 
Can  such  ignorance  pretend  to  teach  1  Does  not  Shelemiah 
know  that  we  devote  all  the  attention  to  the  being;  the  circum- 
stances are  used  for  the  sake  of  the  being,  atidfor  his  sake  only  ^ 
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THE  CHRIST. 

"  The  path  of  tlie  just  is  aa  the  shining  light  which  shineth 
move  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

Di  hii  si  feccr  poi  diversi  rivi 

Onde  Torto  Cattoiico  si  riija 

Si  chc  i  suoi  atfjuscelli  stan  piu  vivi. 

Dante.  Paradiso  ,  c.  1 2. 
From  him  do  m-Miy  streamlets  go, 
That  o"er  the  CatiioUc  garden  flow, 
The  little  trees  more  lively  grow. 

All  nations  are  familiar  with  the  idea  contained  in  this  word. 
It  is  a  divine  and  complete  deliverer.  But  there  is  a  vagueness 
about  creeds  of  churches  and  individuals,  respecting  this  de- 
liverer, wh'ch  requires  a  fe^v  mere  observations. 

All  power  (and  Christ  is  a  power,)  naturally  and  simply, 
divides  itself  into  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  The  phy- 
sical, being  tl-.e  lowest,  is  first  developed  ;  the  moral,  is  the 
end  and  olyect  of  all  government.  Intellect  may  be  largely 
developed  under  an  immoral  system. 

Saint  Augustin,  had  a  similar  view  of  Nature,  when  he  divi- 
ded Vision  into  thrre  Hud?:  corpor.ilh,  spiritnHs:,  and  intel- 
lectttalis.  But  his  definition  of  '•  i.-tellec'aialis,"  corresponds  to 
our  "  moral."  He  illustrates  it  b}-  the  precept,  '•  lov?  t'-y 
neighbour."  The  sight  of  these  words,  is  ti-.e  coii)oral  vis'on, 
and  has  no  moral  viitue.  The  remembrance  of  these  words,  cr 
the  image  of  the  precept  in  the  mind,  is  the  spiritual  vision, 
also  without  virtue ;  but  the  "  love"  itself,  is  the  "  intellec- 
tualis,"  or  the  conscious  love  feeling.  This  word  has  now- 
assumed  a  ditferent  meaning  ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  St.  Au- 
gustin and  we  are  treating  of  the  very  same  divisions  of  being, 
under  different  names.  There  is  no  other  division  to  think  of. 
Words  may  change  ;  but  the  imiversal  facts,  are  eternally  the 
same.  The  revelation  of  these  eternal  facts  in  time,  is  man's 
sphere  of  inquiry  and  his  school  for  msdom. 

This  is  the  natural  progress  of  growth  :  Christ  being  the  new 
creator,  or  governor  of  society,  the  overtumer  of  the  old,  and 
the  builder  of  the  new  government,  according  to  the  law  of 
nature,  has  a  thieefold  development. 

First — The  physical  or  bodily  Christ,  or  Christ  in  humilation, 
a  worker  of  bodily  miracles — possessing  the  authority  derived 
from  such  miracles  ;  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  but  only  a 
preacher,  not  exercising  any  delivering  power  in  renewing  the 
moral  natuie  of  man,  or  ameliorating  the  condition  of  society — 
a  mere  material  Christ — God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  handled 
and  seen,  but  not  enjoyed,  bringing  death  to  himself,  and  to  all 
that  followed  him. 

Second — We  have  the  spiritual  or  intellectual  Christ ;  that  is 
the  doctrinal  Christ  of  theologians ;  whose  nature  has  been  dis- 
cussed, analyzed,  and  depicted  with  all  the  ingenuity  and  still 
of  man,  in  whose  cause  the  most  profound  learning,  and  the 
most  marvellous  talent,  have  been  employed  for  many  succes- 
sive generations.  This  Christ  is  the  ruling  Christ  of  the 
churches  and  creeds  of  Christendom.  He  is  the  spirit  and 
power  of  the  former,  and  is  discovered  in  the  former,  and  his 
being  and  character  are  deduced  from  the  former.     He  is  much 


more  exalted.  The  other  was  in  humility,  this  in  exaltation 
and  glory.  The  other  was  a  local  being.  This  is  supposed  to 
have  an  omnipresent  being.  It  is  the  omnipresence  of  this 
spiritual  Christ  \vhich  forms  the  basis  of  transubstantiation,  and 
as  a  man  who  tastes  one  drop  of  sea-water  tastes  the  whole  sea, 
and  one  who  inhales  a  small  portion  of  atmosphere  knows  the 
Tirtue  of  the  whole,  so  he  who  tal  es  the  consecrated  host,  takes 
the  whole  logos  in  a  pa:litive  sense.  This  spiritual  Christ,  we 
say,  is  an  extension  of  the  foi-mer.  But  it  is  not  the  final  fruit. 
It  has  produced  divi  ion,  and  has  not  yet  redeemed  the  world 
according  to  proinise.  Still,  the  work  of  gemiination  and 
Christ's  growth  is  going  on — another  stnge  is  yet  to  come,  and 
that  third  stage  is  the  moral  re-'inion  of  all  the  scatttred  frag- 
ments \vhich  the  intellectual  power  has  dispersed. 

Intellect  is  naturally  a  contentious  power;  argumentative 
people  are  always  quarrelsotiie.  There  is  no  satisfying  their 
hypercritical  nicety.  Excellence,  with  them,  .seems  to  consist 
in  an  assent  to  certain  propositions,  or  a  submission  to  certain 
intellectual  formulae.  Hence  the  origin  of  crotds,  \\l)ich  are 
all  the  offspring  of  this  intellectual  Christianity,  and  are  all 
fruitless  in  a  moral  sense,  .-.nd  utterly  deficient  in  attaining  the 
object  originally  aimed  at.  When  we  conddev  thai /he  Christ 
is  at  prose  t  ou'y  in  his  second  or  middle  stage  of  progress,  this  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  is  a  fall — the  fall  of  man — and  the 
depth  of  the  fall  is  increased  in  pioportion  to  the  number  of 
professors,  or  tlie  number  of  minds,  Avhich  regard  the  intellec- 
tual assent  as  a  criterion  of  worth,  and  hope  to  reform  mankind 
by  inetaphysical  argumentations.  This  is  Anti-christ.  It  is 
the  fall  or  humiliation  of  the  Christ  in  his  spiritual  ofFsprin"-. 
We  were  told  it  would  so  be,  and  so  it  has  been,  and  seems 
still  to  be  going  on ;  men  still  vainly  hoping  by  means  of 
Antichrist  and  his  intellectual  wranglings,  to  save  themselves 
both  here  and  hereafter. 

Third — The  moral,  or  perfect  Christ. — This  is  the  consum- 
mation of  the  progress  of  the  church,  and  it  becomes  a  perfect 
unity  when  it  arrives  to  this  state.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
seed  germ,  or  type,  of  this  gi-eat  and  universal  Christ,  was  a 
perfect  and  upright  man  ;  an  individual  image  of  the  universal 
Christ  to  be  revealed  in  the  world,  and  in  man  at  a  future 
period.  He  was  a  God-man,  and  a  worker  of  \vonderful  works, 
by  means  of  the  Godhead  revealed  in  him.  The  third  reve- 
lation of  the  Christ  in  the  universal  man,  or  men  collectively, 
vriU  produce  greater  perfection  than  his,  and  do  greater  works. 
Moreover,  it  will  do  what  has  never  been  done  before,  it  will 
redeem  society.  "  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ ;  and  we  (the 
people)  shall  reign  on  the  earth  '' 

From  this  view  of  the  Christ,  it  is  evident  enough,  that  his 
final  revelation  has  not  yet  taken  place;  that  that  final  re- 
velation is  a  moral  re-union  of  society  knit  together  as  one  man, 
and  beautiful  in  moral  excellence  and  in  healing  power,  even  as 
Christ  the  individual  type  is  represented  to  have  been. 

This  latter  idea  of  Christ  is  the  universal  Christ,  or  the 
true  Saviour — the  former  only  save  nominally,  as  heralds,  or 
forerunners  of  the  latter.  The  Individual,  or  ph3'sical  Christ, 
healed  physically ;  the  spiritual  Christ  heals  ideallj'  in  the 
imaginations  of  the  devout ;  but  neither  of  the  two  produces  the 
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real  fraternal  charity  or  love,  which  alone  sufficeth  to  cure  the 
diseases  of  society.  They  are  therefore  insufficient  saviours ; 
and  the  63'stem8  erected  upon  them,  are  what  the  Scriptures 
call  Antichrist,  or  in  other  words  the  Division  of  the  Church 
and  the  hatred  and  repulsion  of  its  members.  Hence  the 
spirit  of  the  age  has  a  tendency  to  cast  them  off.  Infidelity 
takes  this  leap  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and  sets  up  a 
tabernacle  of  its  own  without  the  gates.  Infidelity  er.rs  in 
doing  so,  rot  because  it  is  wrong  in  denying  that  the  corporeal 
Christ,  or  the  spiritual  Christ,  has  failed  to  fulfil  the  promise  ef 
deliverance,  for  in  this  denial  infidelity  is  right ;  not  because 
it  is  wiorg  in  denying  that  a  belief  in  the  divine  mission  of  the 
Son  of  Mary,  is  a  saving  or  a  useful  iaith  ;  for  in  so  doing,  infi- 
delity is  right ;  not  because  it  is  wrong  in  denying  that  the 
dectiinal  creeds  about  the  spiritual  Messiah  of  the  Church  are 
erroneous,  for  in  this  also  Infidelity  is  correct ;  but  it  errs  in 
not  perceiving  the  process  determined  upon  in  the  councils  of 
Providence,  as  the  natural  growth  of  the  Christ  from  one  indi- 
vidual perfect  man,  up  to  one  universal  perfect  man.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  going  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church  ;  the  duty 
of  every  man,  now  ie,  to  complete  the  universal  man  by 
a  re-union  of  fraternity,  and  thus  reveal  the  Godhead  in 
society  by  the  creation  of  universal  brotherhood.  The  spirit 
of  this  universal  brotherhood  is  God  the  Son. 

In  the  progress  from  the  individual  to  the  universal  Christ, 
we  see  the  fall  of  man  beautifulh-,  or  rather  awfully,  deve- 
loped. Like  the  first  Adam,  the  second  Adam  was  per!ect. 
He  could  not  be  otheiwise.  He  was  free.  He  was  under  no 
law.  He  was  the  son  of  the  woman.  When  Adan)  was  put  in 
the  garden,  he  also  was  blameless;  but  Adam  was  put  under  a 
law,  he  was  made  a  bondman.  Being  made  a  bondman,  he 
fell ;  for  e\ery  man  who  is  under  an  outward  law  will  break  it. 
He  is  a  fool  if  he  do  not.  Adam  was  no  fool  in  this  respect ; 
he  ate  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Evil  increased  after  him,  in 
prcpovtion  as  his  children  multiplied,  as  intellect  and  interests 
multiplied.  A  grand  system  of  outward  law  was  set  up ;  sacri- 
fices and  types  of  outward  forms,  wooden  gods,  stone  gods,  a 
vast  temple  of  outward  things — the  world  of  the  bondman  and 
his  children.  Oracles  and  prophets  were  sent  to  keep  it  up,  and 
they  Vept  it  up  till  Christ  came,  and  then  they  gradually 
ceased. 

Now  who  was  Christ  ?  a  new  man  altogether.  A  man  who 
was  not  under  the  law,  and  could  not  commit  sin,  because  he 
was  not  under  the  law,  and  for  that  reason  onh-.  The  seed  of 
the  woman  was  free.  His  la^v  is  the  laM'  of  love,  not  an  out- 
ward law.  He  is  a  perfect  sovereign,  an  irresponsible  being, 
God  himself  never  >vill,  and  never  can,  call  him  to  account. 
He  is  not  the  son  of  knowledge,  like  the  man  of  the  tree,  but 
the  son  of  the  heart.  This  new  man  begets  children,  not  as 
the  fii-st  Adam,  but  by  a  spiritual  relationship ;  and  all  who 
are  united  with  him  in  spiritual  relationship,  that  is,  by  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  sonhood,  his  freedom,  are  themselves  free,  and 
under  the  law  of  love ;  but  tbey  who  do  not  acknowledge  him, 
are  sons  of  the  bondman  ;  they  are  miserable,  contentious  devils, 
hating  one  another,  and  persecuted  by  the  universal  spirit  till 
they  acknowledge  the  Son. 

But  how  can  or  must  they  acknowledge  him  ?  Only  as  one 
member  of  a  body  acknowledges  another — by  the  closest  union, 
the  most  perfect  possible  relationship,  unity  of  interest,  unity  of 
possession,  perfect  sympathy,  and  mutual  confidence — the 
Communion  of  the  Saints.  They  must  be  able  to  repeat,  with 
godly  sinceritj^,  and  without  hypocrisy,  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  the  communion  of  the  saints."  If  they  can- 
not repeat  this  from  the  conscience,  without  a  quaver,  without 
demurring,  without  a  mental  reservation,  the}'  are  impostors  and 
deceivers,  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing — antichrists.  We  care  not 
for  their  creeds  :  we  look  to  their  hearts,  and  their  reception  of 
the  Son  of  the  Woman, 

There  is  the  whole  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  compressed  in  a 
nutshell !  Let  Christendom  refute  it,  either  by  Xature  or  reve- 
lation, if  it  can. 

Now  you  may  call  th's  a  mijthos,  if  you  like.  You  may 
call  it  a  fable  ■,  still  it  is  a  truth,  a  true  fable,  a  true  mythos, 
but  more  perfect  as  a  history;  and  the  brotherhood  of  love  and 


friendship  is  the  true  brotherhood  ;  so  true,  that  marriage,  the 
type  of  Heaven,  is  interdicted  between  blood  relations. 

Well,  we  have  seen  the  advent  of  this  new  man,  this  son  of 
a  woman,  whe  is  the  type  of  love,  as  man  is  the  type  of  intel- 
lect. He  teaches  a  new  law,  the  law  of  love.  He  teaches  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  himself  alone,  the  representative  of 
love.  He  teaches  unity  with  himself,  as  an  irresponsible  being, 
under  no  other  law  but  the  law  of  love;  and  he  teaches  unity 
with  one  another,  as  the  subjects  of  love;  and  he  promises, 
darkly  promises,  salvation,  and  disappears.  Bodily  he  i?  not 
a  Saviour  ;  he  has  gone  ;  but  his  spirit  abides  in  the  Church. 
The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  organizing  the  universal  Church. 
It  has  to  learn  what  Christ  is  not,  before  it  discovers  what 
Christ  is.  The  intellect  is  therefore  developed.  Disputation 
commences  ab.iut  what  Christ  is ;  some  call  him  a  man,  with  the 
universal  Deity  in  him !  some  say  a  portion  of  the  Deity ! 
These  two  fight.  Another  arises,  and  saj's  he  was  merely  an 
eon,  that  is,  a  being,  an  archangelic  being.  Some  say  he  was 
created;  others,  unc  eated.  Some  maintain  that  he  existed 
before  he  was  born,  or  conceived ;  others  deny  it.  Some  say  he 
had  red  hair,  others  say  sasdy-colouted ;  and  others,  no 
doubt,  believe  his  hair  was  black  and  comely  !  All  these  hate 
each  other.  Then  they  bf gin  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  the  Son  and  the  Father.  Some  say  he  is 
eternally  being  begotten  ;  others  say  that  he  was  begotten 
from  eternity,  and  not  eternally  being  begotten.  These  are 
furious  opponents,  and  doom  each  other  to  perdition.  Then 
they  discuss  the  process  of  sanctification  by  tne  Spiiit.  Some 
s?i.j  the  water  of  baptism  vegencTates  ;  others  deny  this.  Some 
say  sprinkling  will  do ;  others  maintain  that  there  must  be  a 
complete  immersion.  Some  say  children  may  be  baptized  ; 
others  my  adults  only.  Then  they  discuss  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharist  Some  say  bodily,  others  spiritually  ; 
some  totally,  o'.hers  partially.  All  these  abominate  each  other. 
The  reader  may  imagine  a  thousand  more  extravagances.  All 
this  constitutes  the  grand  apostacy.  Still  it  is  necessary  that 
this  process  be  gone  through,  because,  if  these  questions  were 
not  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  human  mind  be*bre  the 
moral  of  Christ's  salvation  were  adopted,  they  would  destroy 
the  moral  entirely,  and  introduce  war  in  Heaven.  Indeed, 
they  have  done  so  already,  for  the  Cnristian  Church  began  with 
community,  but  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  intellecttial 
spirit  which  set  the  whole  commimion  of  the  saints  in  uproar. 

This  intellettual  strife  is  now  dying.  Religious  controversy 
has  been  tamed.  Experience  has  convinced  the  majority  that 
intellectual  Christianity  is  the  devil.  Many  throw  off  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  name  of  Christ.  They  wrong  Christ  and  Truth 
itself  by  doing  so,  and  they  shall  not  prosper,  Christ  is  the 
heir,  and  to  him  and  to  his  alone  can  the  earth  belong:  "  All 
kin)?s  shall  fall  down  before  him,  all  nations  shall  serve  him  " 

What,  therefore,  is  the  next  process — the  final  act  of  receiv- 
ing the  son  of  the  woman  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ?  There  is  no 
other  mode  but  the  entire  absorption  of  the  selfish  in  the  social 
feelings,  giving  up  ah  and  following  Christ,''''  Go  back  to  him 
whom  you  have  left ;  "  Turn  ye !  turn  ye  !  why  will  ye  die  ?" 
It  is  in  vain  to  seek  Christ  in  yourselves  individually.  That  is 
not  Christ,  it  is  the  devil ;  it  is  antichrist.  You  can  only  see 
Christ  in  one  another.  It  is  the  mutual  feeling  that  binds  so- 
ciety together,  and  makes  a//,  "  The  one."'  Our  Transcenden- 
talist  has  been  seeking  the  one  intellectually ;  and  cleverly  he 
has  ranged  the  woods  of  infinity  in  search  of  it.  Where  he 
meant  to  place  it  we  know  not ;  but  here  Is  our  one,  here  is  our 
saviour — the  moral  sympathy  betAveen  man  and  man,  the  com- 
mun'ou  of  the  saints  ;  not  the  communion  in  yourself  indivi- 
dually', whilst  3'ou  are  quibbling,  and  ivrangling,  and  debating 
about  infinities,  and  eternities,  and  formula;  of  logic,  and  diving 
into  Hell's  deep  profound  in  search  of  him  who  is  unsearch- 
able, daring  the  father's  brow  by  attempting  a  self  correspon- 
dence with  him ;  not  the  mystic  communion  of  a  soU'aire,  who, 
in  selfish  retirement  fronfi  the  members  of  his  body,  his  flesh 
and  his  bones,  affects  the  attainment  of  a  new  and  regenerate 
nature,  amid  the  social  ruins  of  society,  and  the  dismemberment 
of  his  species.  No,  no;  "  The  one"  is  full  communion.  Realize 
it  bodily,  aiid lea^e  the  rest  to  God.     He  will  come  and  dwell 
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with  you.  Build  him  a  temple ;  not  a  stone  temple,  but  one 
of  ftesh,  and  you  will  soon  find  a  spirit,  who  will  visit  it.  You 
want  the  spirit  Jirsi,  do  you?  It  is  time  enough  to  seek  the 
priest,  whcA  you  have  provided  the  temple. 

But  yet  it  must  be  a  temple.  We  do  not  want  a  factory,  a 
theatre,  a  public-house,  or  a  farm-house.  We  want  a  temple. 
There  must  be  a  provision  for  the  religious  feeling.  This  is  the 
work  of  the  iutellect,  and  this  is  the  use  we  make  of  the  in- 
tellect at  prtsent  in  maintaining  the  necessity  for  the  reception 
and  acknowledgment  of  the  son  of  the  woman.  This  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  By  this  acknowledgment  you  declare  that  you 
build  a  house  for  God.     Your  house  becomes  a  temple. 

But  tlien  the  mystic  comes  forward  and  tells  us  he  has 
already  God  within  him,  and  he  sees  his  beauty  and  his  glory 
in  solitude  Then  let  him  be  content  with  his  God.  He  will 
never  save  him  ;  but  he  will  bewilder  him  ;  he  will  play  with 
him,  even  as  a  cat  playeth  with  a  mouse,  and  eternally  deceive 
him  with  the  riddles  of  omniscience. 

And  the  intellectual  Christian,  who  is  the  opposite  extreme, 
will  contend  that  this  doctrine  is  right,  and  that  is  wrong  ;  that 
we  are  saved  by  faith,  or  saved  by  works ;  that  prayer  should  be 
uttered  with  the  lips,  loud,  long,  and  tune'ul ;  that  we  should 
pray  kneehng  or  standing,  and  never  sitting,  with  a  thousand 
other  absurditiep.  Such  a  man  cannot  eater  the  temple  of 
God,  He  is  a  Canaanite,  one  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
land.  Let  him  pray  till  his  knee  bones  are  bare,  he  will  rise 
a  greater  child  of  the  denl  than  before. 

But  what  will  beceme  of  the  sacraments  ?  They  will  all 
bo  held  sacred  and  dearer,  dearer  than  ever.  They  will  be 
consummated  What  is  the  Lord's  Supper  but  the  communion  ? 
The  English  Church  holds  it  monthly,  and  the  Scotch  Church 
half-yearly,  and  in  some  places  it  is  held  yearly,  and  a  shabby 
blasphemous  institution  it  is  !  an  insult  to  the  name  of  Christ ! 
We  will  hold  it  without  ceasing.  Oars  will  be  an  everlasting 
communion,  and  the  literal  body  of  the  Lord  himself,  the  God 
of  love  will  be  there,  and  we  will  eat  it,  and  we  will  drink 
it,  and  know  that  it  is  he.  We  will  need  no  books,  and  ser- 
mons, and  critical  exercises  to  prove  it.  And  baptism  shall 
be  there,  and  whenever  a  man  enters  the  Church  by  baptism 
he  will  be  regenerated,  for  he  will  have  been  translated  from 
self-love  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  by  which  alone  re- 
generation is  eifected. 

These  are  sublime  and  magnificent  truths,  truths  that  will 
stand  every  test.  We  call  them  omnipotent.  They  will  con- 
quer at  last.  We  know  it.  They  are  laws  of  Nature — uni- 
versal facts,  rapidly  progressing  towards  a  public  manifestation. 
They  are  partially  taught  in  every  Christian  country,  and  por- 
tions of  them  constitute  the  peculiar  feature  of  every  system  of 
re'ormation.  But  thej-  can  only  be  fully  brought  out  by  a 
Christian,  for,  without  the  name'of  Christ,  they  never  can  have 
even  an  ideal  being.  The  very  idea  of  such  a  system,  is  a  tem- 
ple for  the  name  of  Christ  to  enter.  He  cannot  be  excluded. 
He  rushes  in  like  air  into  a  vacuum.  The  philosophy  of  Chris- 
tianity is  a  necefsiry  ingreflient  of  community.  With  Chris- 
tianity community  is  indeed  divine.  Without  it  we  leave  it 
to  its  fate — we  shall  never  enter  it  But  those  who  do  shall 
have  our  good  wishes,  and  we  shall  always  rejoice  in  their  hap- 
piness. They  ma^'  improve  their  condition,  and  find  reason  to 
rejoice  that  they  have  forsaken  the  atmosphere  of  selfishness 
for  a  more  genial  clime.  To  us  a  mere  improvement  of  condi- 
tion is  a  paltf}^  consideration.  Eating,  drinking  and  sleeping, 
we  hope  to  procure  in  the  old  world,  and  if  we  cannot  find  food 
for  the  hungry  soul,  and  drink  for  the  spirit  that  thirsteth,  we 
will  remain  where  we  are. 


MYSTICISM  AND  CO-OPERiTION. 


"  We  have  enlightened  the  world,  you  know.  That  Uevil's 
crew,  they  pay  no  attention  to  rule.  We  are  so  wise, — and 
Tegel  is  haunted,  notM-ithstanding  !" — Goethe's  Faust, 


Co-operation  is  the  lowest  and  most  outward  birth  of  mysti- 
cism. Yet  co-operation,  like  many  other  children,  before  it 
has  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  disavoH-8  itsparent,  and  wishes 


to  cut  off  a"l  connection  with  its  origin.  When  it  shall  have 
grown  a  little  older  it  will  arise  and  return  to  its  father,  and, 
tailing  upon  his  bosom,  say — "  I  have  sinned  against  the  truth, 
and  have  acted  in  opposition  to  your  influence,  and  I  fear 
you  will  not  re-accept  me." 

Measuring  age,  not  by  a  progress  in  time,  but  by  progressive 
education,  by  mental  activity,  by  the  growth  of  consciousness, 
the  mystic  fulfils  his  duty  Iiy  promoting  that  ("evolopment,  and 
by  the  kind  of  agitation  these  observations  may  excite. 

In  all  written  works  on  the  subject  of  a  co-operative  state  of 
society,  from  Robert  Ovvcn,  and  other  modern  advocates,  there 
is  at  their  root  an  unreserved  avowal  of  a  horror  of  all  mvsterv. 
The  mottoes,  the  heads  of  chapters  echo  this  feeling,  "  without 
mystery,  or  fear  of  man,"  and  the  like  expressions.  There 
seems  also  to  be  some  mental  connection,  in  the  writer's  rision, 
between  mystery  and  every  error  which  the  world  has  yet  ex- 
hibited. At  all  events,  they  draw  closely  together  the  doc- 
trine of  responsibility  and  mystery. 

I  think  we  should  advance  the  good  cause  by  an  inquiry  of 
the  nature  pointed  out  in  the  assertions  made  above.  If  the 
ignorant  disciples,  and  formal  imitators  of  mystics,  find  in  their 
mental  position  a  difficulty  in  acceding  to  co-operative  practices, 
while  the  co-operator  meets  his  greatest  stumbling-block  in  the 
existence  of  mysteries,  and  it  be  true  that  these  two  apparenth' 
opposites  are  related  as  I  assert,  a  better  thing  could  not  be 
done  than  to  make  such  relation  evident.     Let  us  try. 

The  oldest  mystic  of  whom  we  have  any  authentic  personal 
record,  is,  I  think,  Pythagoras.  Of  his  deeply  m3'8tic  state 
there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  man  who  takes  the 
pleasure  of  looking  into  the  subject.  Those  who  have  not  so 
done,  will  conclude,  from  common  report,  that  he  was  full  of 
dark  saj-ings,  and  of  truths  and  facts  folded  over  b}'  double 
language  from  the  comprehension  of  the  idle  vulgar. 

Well,  then,  what  says  histor}"  of  his  opinion  of  social  forms, 
and  of  his  practice  ?  Did  not  he  and  his  disciples  make  one 
common  stock  of  their  worldly  wealth  .'  When  any  rebellious, 
or  unworthy,  or  unteachable  pupil,  exhibited  his  true  character, 
the  community  expelled  him,  giving  him  double  the  amount 
of  wealth  he  had  brought  into  the  general  fund.  The  turning 
out,  I  am  aware,  was  not  a  co-operative  mode  of  amending  the 
bad,  but  external  co-operation  was  not  the  primary  design  of 
the  school.  I  am  now  only  endeavouring  to  show  that  the 
tendency  of  mysticism  has  always  been  in  a  direction  quite 
away  from  individual  acquisition  of  wealth  ;  and,  consequently, 
so  far  in  the  direct  road  to  a  co-operative  state  of  society.  Br 
and  by  I  think  I  shall  show,  that  by  mystics  alone  can  a  truly 
and  permanently  just  state,  a  co-operative,  united,  harmonious 
form  of  society  be  carried  into  practice.  That  none  but  mys- 
tics ever  have  entertained  the  idea  in  a  lively  manner ;  that 
none  but  mystics  have  made  any  approximation  to  it  in  prac- 
tice ;  that  none  but  mystics  or  their  descendants  are  now 
living  in  such  a  state,  and  that  as  they  recede  from  mysticism, 
they  recede  also  from  co-operation. 

The  most  eminent  and  famous  mystics  of  the  western  world 
have  been  Plato  and  .Tesus  Christ.  Need  I  write  one  single 
word  to  show  that  both  these  were  the  most  hearty  co-operators 
in  thought,  word,  and  disposition,  that  ever  opened  a  truth  to 
mankind  ?  Yet  where  shall  we  find  a  gi-eater  mysticism  than 
in  the  words  of  both  ? 

Co-operative  publications  frequently  contain  comparisons  of 
Plato's  doctrines  and  designs,  -with  those  of  Robert  Owen.  Mr. 
Owen  himself  acknowledges  the  expansive  idea  and  sublimity 
of  Plato's  Republic,  his  educative  views,  his  moral  principles. 
Plato's  Repuljlic,  and  Owen's  Co-operation,  are  too  similar  in 
outward  form  to  justify  an  advocate  for  the  birth  and  adoption 
of  the  New  Moral  World,  to  cry  down  mystery,  or  mystics, 
without  fiu^her  consideration.  Yet  mysteries  and  mystics  are 
constantly  exclaimed  against  by  this  party,  as  strongly  as  bf 
the  clerical  advocates  for  the  continuance  of  the  old  immoral 
world. 

The  co-operator  will  reply  by  showing  that  neither  Platonism, 
nor  Christianism,  nor  mysticism  in  any  form,  has  yet  produced 
a  communial  or  co-operative  society,  or  in  any  way  evolved  a 
a  decently  comfortable  state  of  existence.  Which  position  is 
true,  or  nearly  go.    Not,  however,  because  mysticism,  or  the 
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Platonic,  or  Chiistian  life,  would  not  develope  it,  but  because 
there  have  been  too  few  mystics,  or  Platonists,  or  Christians. 

Does  not  every  one  who  opens  his  mental  eyes  perceive  that 
"  Christianity  is  yet  nowhere  ?"  *  Scriptural,  as  well  as  non- 
Scriptural  men,  are  in  this  perception  and  admission.  No  one 
16  now  so  inconsiderate  as  to  condemn  the  Christian  mysteries, 
because  pretended  Christians  act  in  opposition  to  them.  No 
one  will  argue  against  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Owen's  doctrines, 
merely  because  of  the  many  tradesmen  who  admit  their  truth 
and  justice,  not  one  is  found  to  carry  them  out  into  practice. 

All  that  I  am  called  upon  to  show,  is,  that  the  decided  ten- 
dency of  mysticism  is  towards  the  most  just  and  true  forms  of 
society.  Indeed,  it  must  necessarily  be  so.  Mystic  being  only 
another  expression  for  a  man  who  acts  in  obedience  to  justice 
and  truth  ;  the  form  of  society  wherein  such  men  have  sway  is 
as  consequently  just  and  true  as  the  human  skin  is  the  shape 
of  the  body  it  enveloped. 

Be  it  remarked,  however,  that  I  do  not  admit  any  yet  pro- 
posed co-operative  scheme  as  the  just  and  true  form.  I  am,  of 
course,  for  leaving  the  form  to  be  manifested  by  the  existence; 
conceiving,  that  to  prepare  a  form  first,  and  to  seek  the  animat- 
ing spirit  afterwards  in  such  form,  is  no  less  absurd  than  to 
look  into  empty  egg-shells  for  the  chick-germ. 

Take  it  which  way  you  will,  either  that  a  mystic  must  neces- 
sarily act  justly  and  truly,  or  that  a  just  and  true  man  is  ne- 
cessarily a  mystic,  my  position  is,  I  hope,  perceived,  if  not 
proved,  that  by  mystics  alone  can  the  new  moral  world  be 
exemplified. 

I  also  say  that  none  but  mystics  ever  have  held  commimial 
ideas,  or  have  attempted  to  practice  them.  Not  mystics  ac- 
cording to  the  above  definition  only,  but  also  according  to  the 
ordinary  acceptation.  I  v.iU  refer  to  the  whole  history  of  the 
commercial  spirit,  from  the  earliest  times  until  the  present,  as 
a  demonstration  that  the  kind  of  mind  which  is  farthest  re- 
moved from  co-operation,  is  also  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
mysticism.  Those  men,  who  have  stood  high  on  the  royal 
exchange  of  life,  have  been  the  greatest  hinderances  to  both 
mystic  and  co-operative  progress.  The  perpetual  recurrence  of 
"  What  shall  I  get  by  it  ?"  acts  not  more  mortally  against 
the  latter  than  against  the  former.  Whether  by  their  own 
direct  force,  or  the  influence  of  their  brilliant  and  tinselled 
example  to  the  minds  of  ^seaker  men,  the  self-acquisitive 
in  commerce,  in  war,  in  fame,  have  been  the  great  obstacles 
to  human  improvement.  Not  because  they  were  mystics,  for 
mystics  cannot  have  such  propensities,  and  dare  not  have  such 
pursuits. 

On  the  other  hand,  observe,  the  great  number  of  communi- 
ties, small  and  great,  which  the  Roman  Catholic  mysteries 
evolved.  It  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  a  life  of  celibacy  was  so 
large  a  fault  as  to  abrogate  all  their  advantages.  I  am  not 
caring  to  show  their  perfection,  nor  even  their  propriety.  All  I 
wish  is  to  show,  that  the  principle  of  community,  of  brotherly 
love,  of  the  New  Moral  World,  is  incomprehensible  by  any 
other  than  the  mystic  mind.  In  the  degree  that  he  is  mystic, 
is  it  comprehensible.  Of  Mr.  Owen  himself  I  would  say,  so 
far  as  he  is  conscious  of  his  work,  he  is  a  mystic.  He  hesi- 
tates not  to  declare  that  few  or  none  understand  him,  even 
among  his  immediate  supporters.  Is  he  not,  then,  a  self-acknow- 
ledged mystic  ? 

In  proportion  as  this  ancient  feeling  of  universal,  unselfish 
justice  died  away,  nunneries  and  priories  diminished,  or  were 
turned  to  bad  purposes,  by  those  wh«  were  more  enlightened 
and  scientific.  Not  knowing,  not  caring  to  know,  anything  of 
the  true  basis  of  such  establishments,  modern  intellect  suffers 
their  decay. 

Net  that  I  mean  to  be  understood  as  upholding  the  mental 
condition  of  these  religious  communities.  The  inmates  them- 
•elves,  generally  speaking,  were  not  conscious  of  the  universality 
which  lay  at  the  bottom.  The  possibility  of  such  an  accident 
happening  to  a  co-operative  community  is  not  inconceivable, 
just  as  the  modem  free-mason  has  fallen  out  of  that  bond  of 
unity  which  held  his  predecessors,  and  has  become  a  mere  con- 
yivialist.    Still,  these  examples,  and  many  more  which  could 

•  Vide — "  New  Sanctuary  of  Thought  and  Science." 


be  adduced,  serve  strikingly  to  show,  that,  unless  the  mysticism 
exist  in  some  degree  or  other,  unless  the  deep  inward  feeling 
reigns  throughout  the  man's  being  and  conduct,  it  must  be  at 
least  acknowledged  as  a  reality,  or  co-operation  cannot  be  sub- 
stantiated. I  will  not  go  the  length  of  saying  it  is  a  vain 
attempt,  because  it  is  difficult  to  prove  a  negative  ;  but  I  appeal 
to  recorded  facts,  I  refer  to  the  abortive  attempts  of  our  own 
time;  and  still  more,  I  appeal  to  every  man  and  woman  to 
search  themselves  for  a  corroboration  of  my  position,  that  they 
have  yet  a  want  of  something  besides  wealth  to  enable  them 
to  co-operate.  Call  it  faith  in  our  fellow-men,  call  it  univer- 
salism,  or  love,  or  mysticism,  call  it  what  you  may  ;  science 
cannot  give  it,  the  supply  of  every  intellectual  and  animal  want 
cannot  give  it ;  lectures,  books,  knowledge,  cannot  give  it. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  latest  abodes  of  the  communial  idea. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  speaking  geographically  ;  at  the 
other  extreme  of  the  world,  theologically  viewed,  have  risen  up 
various  associations,  wherein  mysticism  and  co-operation  have 
been  as  closely  associated  as  in  the  old  world. 

The  Harmonists,  Rappists,  Shakers,  &c  ,  in  America,  of 
whom  highly  favourable  accounts,  as  to  physical  means,  hare 
recenth"  been  made  public,  are  quite  as  mystic  as  the  old  Ca- 
tholic commimionists.  Which,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
scientific,  unmystified  co-operation,  when  tried  on  the  very  same 
spot,  with  equal  means  and  advantages,  in  all  other  respects, 
failed  even  under  the  hands  of  its  great  master,  is  enough  to 
shake  belief  in  the  assertions  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  myste- 
ries. If  not  sufficient  to  convince  the  reason,  it  should  at  least 
make  us  pause  before  we  condemn.  A  MYSTIC. 


SUBSTANCE  OF  A  LECTURE  ON  POETIC  GENIUS, 
AS  A  MORAL  POWER.— Bv  J.  A.  Heraud. 

Mr.  Heraud's  talent  is  well  known,  and  needs  no  praise  of 
ours.  Both  personal  praise  and  blame  are  exceedingly  repul- 
sive to  us  at  all  times ;  we  shrink  from  each  Avith  equal  intensity 
of  feeling ;  but  occasionally  individuals  come  in  our  way,  as 
the  personal  representatives  of  principles  and  opinions,  and 
demand  a  few  strictures,  for  the  sake  of  universal  propositions. 
For  the  sake  of  universals  only,  however,  would  we  ever  pen  a 
line  upon  an  individual  character,  or  put  his  name  in  print. 
Mr.  Heraud  is  a  poet  and  an  orator  of  a  very  high  character  ; 
but  he  is  peculiarly  partial  to  mythos.*  He  has  stripped  himself 
bare,  and  with  tarlike  courage  dived  into  the  pool  of  eternity — 
out  of  place  and  time — a  bottomless  pit !  the  bottomless  pit  of 
thought:  the  attempt  to  explore  which  reminds  us  of  some 
beautiful  language  in  his  *'  Judgment  of  the  Flood,"  where 
he  speaks  of 

"  Imaginations  awful,  unexplored. 
Begot  incessant  on  the  evil  heart ; 
Dire  brood  of  mind  rebellious,  bold  to  scale 
The  height  of  Heaven,  and  dare  the  brow  of  God." 

With  the  exception  of  "  evil  heart,'"  this  language  is,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  strictly  applicable  to  every  attempt,  in  or  by 
man,  to  pass  the  limits  of  space  and  lime,  and  speak^  a  lan- 
guage to  man  for  which  God  has  not  given  him  a  capacity,  and 
for  which  the  human  heart  cannot  find  a  response. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  time,  at  present,  to  enter  into  a 
review  of  the  various  subjects  of  the  lectm-e,  which  was  deli- 
vered some  time  ago,  in  the  Milton  Institution,  Cripplegate,  and 
of  which  a  literary  gentleman  once  spoke  to  us  as  fallo>vs,  in  the 
British  Library : — "  Do  you  know  Mr.  Heraud  ?  What  school 
is  he  of?  I  do  not  understand  him."  We  are  not  so  very 
dark.  But  still  we  think  that  Mr.  H.  is  soaring  above  the 
sphere  of  general  usefulness.  Were  he  to  adhere  to  his  favorite 
proposition,  that  the  language  of  Nature  is  the  subordinate  word 
of  God — we  call  it  the  word  of  God — we  would  be  satisfied  ; 
but  his  Luciferian  attempts  to  escape  from  the  purlieus  of  time 
and  space,  puzzle  himself,  and  therefore,  much  more  puzzle  his 

*  A  word,  by  the  bye,  which  is  not  poetical,  though  fre- 
quentlv  used  by  Heraud. — "  Mythi  of  mixed  creeds  and  sys- 
tems new,"—"  Mythi  following  one  another,"  &c. 
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heiircrs.  He  Ccills  tlie  genius  in  man  a  higher  order  than  the 
laiignage  of  Nature.  This  smells  of  Atheism,  It  is  man's 
intelligible  genius,  certainly.  It  is  the  humtan  Logos  ;  but  it  is 
the  mere  child  of  the  former,  the  member  of  its  body.  Of  these 
things  we  shall  iiot  speak  at  present ;  leaving  the  lecturer  to 
have  it  all  his  own  way,  we  come  to  the  following  observations. 
la  tlie  ode  which  is  appended  to  the  lecture  before  us,  we 
find  the  following  beautiful  lines,  to  vihich  our  heart  responds 
with  full  consent:  — 

"  Father  Eternal,  whom  no  angel  sees 
Nor  hears,  nor  archangelic  dignities 
Know,  save  in  the  Eternal  Son.^^ 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? — Why,  vr«  ask,  should  not 
the  creature  know  the  Father  but  in  the  Son  ?  AVe  can  give 
an  answer,  and  a  very  simple  answer.  The  Son  of  God  is  God 
in  Time,  or  God  brought  into  creation,  and  made  perceptible 
to  the  created  mind.  All  imagery  in  and  by  M-hich  feeling  is 
conveyed,  is,  in  the  poetic  sense  of  the  word,  God  the  Son. 
But  the  awful  and  incomprehensible  universalities,  infinity  and 
eternity,  are  God  the  Father,  to  whom  no  man  can  approach, 
but  in  the  purlieus  of  time;  that  is,  in  and  b_v  images  of 
created  things. 

"  Defined  anon,  and  growing  visible, 
A  shade,  a  shape,  a  symbol  it  becomes." 

The  Father  looks  with  wrath  upon  every  daring  attempt  to  ap- 
proach him  through  any  other  channel.  He  is  a  bottomless 
pit,  a  hell  to  every  mind  who  dives  into  his  eternal  and  infinite 
bosom,  \nthout  this  accompanying  mediator.  That  mind  is 
lost  and  bewildered,  and  finds  itself  at  last,  after  a  vain  and 
fruitless  pursuit  of  a  haven  of  rest,  plunged  headlong,  without 
iMdder  or  compass,  in  the  Slough  of  Despond.  Any  little  con- 
solation it  deri\  es,  it  finds  by  an  unconscious  retreat,  and  sub- 
mission to  the  Son,  whom  it  proudly  and  presumptuously 
attempted  to  defy.  We  have  nothing  to  do,  but  merely  open 
Heraud's  own  poems  at  random,  to  prove  this,  if  required. 
The  Father  is  inaccesiible  directly.  Time  is  the  sphere  of 
man,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  for  the  next  is  also  a 
world  of  time.  Creation  is  time,  and  every  creature  is  a  time- 
pisce,  and  the  Son,  the  God  of  time,  is  eternally  begotten,  or 
being  begotten,  which  is  succession. 

When  Mr.  Heraud,  therefore,  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted, 
applies  the  following  language  to  Campbell,  the  poet: — "False 
and  injurious  predicator  of  a  state  when  faith  shall  be  lost  in 
sight,  and  in  which  hope  can  have  no  part,  since  hope  requires 
time  for  its  condition,  and  has  no  place  in  eternity!" — we  say, 
Mr.  Heraud  is  going  beyond  his  sphere.  If  he  means  to  say 
that  to  God  the  Father  hope  does  not  belong,  we  have  no  oIj- 
jection ;  but  if  he  means  to  assert,  that  to  the  Son,  or  the 
Church,  hope  shall  ever  cease;  that  we  deny.  For  the  Son  is 
hope,  and  faith,  and  love,  and  time,  and  succession,  and  place; 
and  Avhen  these  cease,  creation  ceases,  and  all  individual  being 
is  annihilated.  This  is  the  bottomless  pit — this  is  the  Slough 
of  Despond.  Faith  shall  never  cease  to  eternity,  and  hope 
shall  travel  to  eternity  with  time  in  the  heart  of  every  created 
Tjeing.  What  theologian,  we  ask,  could  have  taught  the  poet 
of  hope,  that  hope  was  mortal?  Who  is  the  bold  interpreter 
of  Heaven,  that  dares  to  say  so  ?  We  know  that  the  rhymster, 
who  paraplnased  Paul's  beautiful  description  of  charity  for  the 
Scotch  Church,  for  the  sake  of  his  metre  has  thus  expressed 
liimself: — 

"  Hope  shall  to  full  fruition  rise, 
And  faith  be  sight  above. 
These  are  the  means,  but  this  the  end : 
For  saints  for  ever  love." 

But  he  had  no  warrant  for  it  in  the  text,  which  distinctly 
■eaye,  "  now  abideth  these  three,  faith,  hope,  and  charitv ;  but 
the  greatest  of  these  is  charity."  The  fact  is,  that  the  three 
are  one,  and  cannot  be  separated.  Faith  is  charity  in  prospect, 
resting  upon  a  promise,  thus  looking  hack.  Hope  is  charity  in 
prospect,  but  not  looking  back ;  and  Charity  is  the  substance 
itself,  the  thing  hoped  for.  Now,  in  a  state  of  the  purest  love, 
there  must  always  be  love  in  anticipation,  as  we  rise  in  pro- 


gression "  from  glory  to  glory."  In  the  one  state  of  glory, 
we  look  forward  to  the  other — that  is,  hope ;  and  we  hope  in 
faith  upon  the  Divine  promise.  Destroy  this  trinity,  and  "  you 
dare  the  brow  of  God,"  by  rejecting  the  Son.  We  defend  the 
Poet  of  Hope,  who  makes  the  everlasting  goddess  fearlessly 
and  exultingly  light  her  torch  at  the  funeral  pile  of  Nature 
itself;  that  is,  this  present  system.  God  has  inspired  poets 
long  ago  to  call  Hope  immortal,  and  Mr.  Heraud  is  not  able  to 
take  her  life.  We  are  poor  champions  for  the  injured  dame, 
but  we  shall  never  see  a  poignard  levelled  at  her  breast,  ^vith- 
out  thrusting  out  an  arm  to  caution  the  assailant  of  his  mistake, 
for  it  is  only  a  mistake  ;  no  evil  is  meant.  But  it  is  bad  philo- 
sophy, bad  theology,  and  bad  poetry. 

But  have  not  men  often  taught  that  faith  would  cease  with 
enjoyment?  Yes!  we  have  said  so  ourselves.  But  if  enjoy- 
ments never  cease,  there  must  be  a  succession  of  faiths.  Faith 
in  a  promise  exists  till  the  promise  be  fulfilled  ;  but  we  neither 
can  conceive,  nor  do  we  believe  in  any  state,  be\ond  which  we 
cannot  look,  both  in  faith  and  hope,  to  a  higher.  Therefore, 
as  one  faith  is  realized,  another  is  begotten,  for  ever.  Absolute 
faith  never  ceases.  No  good  theologian  would  ever  teach  this. 
It  is  a  vulgar  error — a  very  vulgar  error  indeed. 

We  have  several  more  observations  to  make  upon  this  lec- 
ture, but  we  cannot  occupy  more  space  at  present.  We  therefore 
close,  with  a  sincere  expression  of  our  admiration  of  the  talent, 
the  beauty  and  the  eloquence  of  the  composition,  as  a  whole ;  and 
were  we  not  certain,  that  poets  are  the  most  intractable  of  all 
men,  being  led  more  by  an  afflatus,  which  they  deem  infallible, 
but  which  blows  upon  them  merely  as  wind  on  an  ^Eolian 
harp,  we  should  advise  Mr.  Heraud,  if  he  aims  at  being  use- 
ful, generally  useful  as  a  poet,  to  worship  God  the  Mediator, 
and  "  dare  tlie  Father's  brow"  no  more.  We  would  advise 
him  to  paint  shades,  shapes,  and  symbols,  imagery  divine,  and 
pour  out  his  inspiration  in  forms,  and  expressions,  and  graces, 
which  are  the  appointed  vehicles  of  the  Father's  invisible  and 
omnipresent  life.  There  is  no  greater  apostate  than  him  who 
overreaches  Nature,  the  spouse  of  God.  But  we  must  do  Mr. 
Heraud  the  justice  to  say,  that  hs  has  not  neglected  this 
imagery.  His  "  Judgment  of  the  Flood"  is  full  of  rich  deli- 
neations of  the  works  of  God.  It  is  a  work  which  never  will 
die.  But  unless  he  is  resolved  to  fall  from  henceforth,  he  will 
tread  the  green  sward  of  Sion  s  mount,  and  leave  the  devils  to 
dip  into  the  bottomless  pit.  Coleridge  has  passed  as  a  shadow . 
He  will  be  little  read,  and  seldom  quoted.  Society  has  slipjjed 
through  his  fingers.  He  had  intellectual  power  to  take  hold  of 
it,  but  the  fellow  feeling  was  wanting.  He  did  not  imderstand 
the  movements  of  Providence  so  well  as  ordinary  minds. 
Soaring  too  high,  or  sinking  too  low,  is  equally  destructive  of 
a  man's  utility.  High  and  low,  in  Nature,  are  synonymous ; 
they  are  both  digressions  from  the  juste  milieu,  in  v\'hich  all 
action  and  instruction  are  canied  on.  Tlie  high-minded  theo- 
rist, and  the  low-minded  theorist,  are  brothers  in  trade — teach- 
ers without  pupils,  masters  without  servants,  and  pompous 
critics,  who  can  find  fault  with  every  thing,  but  do  nothing. 
The  common-place  minds,  in  the  mean  v/hile,  are  walking  the 
earth,  and  fixing  the  character  of  successive  generations.  What 
a  pity  it  is,  that  so  much  valuable  mind  and  moral  is  lost  to  the 
world,  from  a  presumptuous  pride  of  scanning  the  Deity  !  We 
could  sometimes  almost  weep  over  it.  But  this  world  is  the 
devil's.  This  is  actually  our  consolation,  and  the  cheering 
thought  restores  our  tranquillity,  and  we  rejoice  in  the  hope  of 
the  glory  of  God.  Curse  the  earth,  and  let  it  go  from  us.  We 
care  little  about  it;  and  who  need  care  ?  Who  will  or  can  live 
long  in  it  ?  It  is  not  a  home :  it  is  merely  a  pilgrimage.  But 
while  we  are  in  it  we  should  conform  to  its  laws,  and  these  laws 
are  the  laws  of  corporeal  and  mental  being  in  unison.  We 
should  do  all  the  good  we  can  in  it,  in  spite  of  hate,  in  spite  of 
friendship,  in  spite  of  every  thing  but  conscience,  and  that 
Divine  power  that  lives  in  conscience,  and  points,  with  uninter- 
rupted hope,  to  an  eternal  progression  of  being  in  time  and 
space.  Let  who  will  dip  unescorted  into  the  bottomless  abyss, 
we  hail  the  Son,  and  humbly  approach  the  Father  through  the 
Son  alone. 

The  following  is  an  extract : — 
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Byron  is  in  nothiii?  more  distinguished  from  Wordsworth'' 
than  in  this.  An  uuwillin;^  believer  in  a  Supreme  Power,  and 
reluctantlj'  yiekling  to  the  universal  genius  as  recognisable  in 
the  divine  logos,  he  is,  nevertheless,  not  the  possessor  of,  but 
the  possessed  hy,  his  own  individual  and  private  genius.  It 
was  his  tyrant,  he  its  slave.  Never  at  one  with  his  conscience 
• — never  on  a  level  with  her — but  under  her; — to  him  she 
seemed  to  sleep — but  she  had  mighty  dreams — has  ever — and 
at  some  crisis  makes  herself  known  to  man  in  whispers  mote 
terrible  than  peals  of  the  sternest  thunder.  No  man  can  say, 
and  least  of  all  the  poet,  T  will  never  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  conscience  !  I  mean  not  to  say,  that  Byron  was  the  most 
criminal  of  men,  or  his  verses  the  most  sinful  of  poetic  compo- 
sitions ;  but  I  decla'e  that  from  failing  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  his  conscience  in  his  personal  character,  he  was  mastered  by 
■his  conscience,  which,  as  a  tyrant,  is  the  genius  of  his  produc- 
tions. Hence  in  all  things,  he  was  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter;  and  as  a  poet  represents  the  passive  aspect  of  the  liv- 
ing verb.  The  best  portions  of  his  poetry  are  due  to  circum- 
stances. Though  he  abused  Wordsworth,  he  imitated  him  ; 
for  Shelley  had  made  him  read  him  or  hear  him  read.  He 
was  passive  to  impressions,  and  then  reacted  on  them.  Byron 
was  a  man  possessed,  but  not  by  the  Spirit  of  God — he  was  a 
demoniac.  He  was  a  conduit  pipe,  as  it  wee,  of  inspiration. 
Woe  to  him  who  is  possessed  by,  and  possesses  not,  his  genius. 
There  is  too  much  poetry  of  this  quality.  The  merely  intel- 
lectual or  sensual  poet  is  a  madman,  Milton  speaks  of  the 
trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite  with  contempt ;  yet  it  is 
with  bacchanalian  songs  and  amorous  ditties  that  the  public  is 
most  taken,  and  in  which  it  is  most  politic,  in  a  worldly  view, 
for  a  young  poet  to  appear.  Why  is  this  ?  because  the  public 
mind,  from  congeniality  of  culture,  sympathizes  more  with  the 
defects  of  genius  than  its  excellences.  Let  a  poet  come  before 
you  protected  in  complete  armour,  perfectlj'  arrayed  in  finished 
panoply,  and  on  that  very  account  ye  shall  give  him  churlish 
welcome  !  Witness  the  late  acceptance  that  Wordsworth  and 
Shelley  have  received  at  }  our  hand.  Had  Byron's  later  and 
better  compositions,  written  imder  the  influences  of  the  poetr}" 
of  the  one,  and  the  conversation  of  the  other,  been  published 
first,  ye  would  have  rejected  them  ;  indeed,  in  spite  of  his 
name,  they  were  unwillingly  received. 

That  the  public  sympathize  with  the  defects  of  genius  is  clear 
from  the  character  of  Byron's  imitators.  Mannerism  in  every 
artist  is  a  defect — the  prison  limit  within  which  his  genius  is 
confined.  This  the  imitators  alluded  to  adopted — for  this  they 
loved  him :  here,  in  fact,  the_\'  thought  his  merit  rested.  Ab- 
surd error !  which  places  the  material  necessity  above  the  mo- 
ral liberty.  Of  all  poets,  the  highest  moral  poets  are  the  least 
popular. 

One  thing  is  observable  in  all  the  poetry  of  Byron,  that  in 
his  classical  associations  he  scarcely  ventures  out  of  the  school- 
boy tracts,  and  deals  with  the  objects  he  meets  as  a  traveller 
stored  with  the  common-places  of  education.  In  all  this  lie 
transacts  as  an  intellectualist  with  the  past,  and  as  a  sensualist 
with  the  present ;  with  conceptions  and  sensations  : — but  when 
his  poetry  rises,  as  it  sometimes  may,  into  the  ideal  and  eternal, 
you  find  that  he  is  overruled  and  driven  on  by  an  impulse 
which  he  vainly  resists,  and  at  best  manifests  only  a  passive 
agency.  "  When  I  am  very  fine,"  he  said  to  Captain  Med- 
win,  "  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  myself."  He  was  simply 
the  medium  of  an  afflatus  which,  when  once  uttered,  might 
have  been  nonsense  for  aught  he  knew. 

We  have  now  to  do  with  the  poets  who  exercise  activity. 
Being,  we  have  said,  must  act — in  the  neuter  and  passive; 
we  have  detected  its  eternal  operation.  But  it  operates  in 
time  also,  and  is  diligent  in  reference  to  sensible  ultimates.  It 
is  here  that  the  third  class  of  poets  are  active.  Pope,  and 
Campbell,  and  Rogers,  are  anxious  only  for  the  sensuous  form 
— the  channel  of  expression  in  which  their  thoughts  shall  flow, 
Thtty  prefer  act  in  its  lowest  spheres  to  being  in  any.  Uncon- 
scious of  the  neuter,  and  despising  the  passive,  thej-  interpose 
a  set  form  of  speech,  and,  to  do  them  justice,  never  dream  of 
publishing  themselves  for  men  inspired.  If  they  approach  the 
purlieus  of  the  eternal  and  the  ideal,  they  are  sure  to  blunder. 
Hence  Campbell,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  poem,   lights  the 


torch  of  hope  at  Nature's  funeral  pyrs — an  errji  of  which  any 
theologian  might  have  admonished  him.  False  and  injurious 
predicator  of  a  state  when  faith  shall  be  lost  in  sight,  and  in 
which  hope  can  have  no  part  ;  sinca  hope  requires  time  for  its 
condition-  a. id  has  no  place  in  eternity  !  Such  poets  as  these 
are  the  votaries  of  the  sensuous  present  only — what  they  re- 
member and  what  they  anticipate,  belong  both  to  this  present 
life — scarcely  to  the  classical  past,  and  little  indeed  to  the  the- 
ological future.  The  best  of  them  is  rather  an  essayist  on 
criticism,  than  an  essayist  in  poetry. 

Criticism  prefers  the  form  to  the  substance— inattentive  to 
the  creative  spirit,  it  will  condemn  a  poet  for  an  imperfect 
rhyme  or  a  halting  verse. 

In  conclusion — That  genius  is,  you  know  and  feel — that  it 
does,  is  manifest  in  its  various  creations — in  the  person  of  the 
poet,  how  it  suffers  I  need  not  tell !  The  world  blames  the 
poet  for  his  aberrations  ;  wedded  to  truth,  he  is  abandoned  by 
the  world.  You  love  the  poet,  as  I  have  said,  rather  for  his 
defects  than  his  excellences  ;  the  better  he  is,  the  longer  you 
make  him  wait  for  your  approbation.  Has  he  courage  to  the 
end,  then  indeed  he  suffere  !  suffers  the  evils  of  fortune — a  liv- 
ing martyrdom,  poverty,  and  the  prison — or  death  !  If  to  es- 
cape from  these,  he  becomes  mischievous : — take  to  yourselves 
the  reproach.  Nevertheless,  however  immoral  may  be  his  ap- 
parent life,  so  much  does  the  poetic  character  paitake  of  elec- 
tion, that  through  both  good  and  evil  report  the  poet  seems  as 
if  always  compelled  to  perfect  his  appointed  work.  He  may 
cease  to  be  a  poet  to  himself,  but  not  to  others.  Sometimes, 
also,  evils  are  only  external  agents,  to  make  him  do  the  bidding 
of  his  sender.  Many  are  the  poets  who  have  been  cradled  into 
poetry  by  wrong.  The  poet  may  injure  his  worldly  peace,  but 
not  his  vocation;  for  God  himself  has  declared  that  he  shall 
bear  his  message  to  the  world.  Oh  !  how  all-important  is  this 
considera'ion  to  every  man  of  genius.  But  by  him  v^ho  is 
verily  a  true  poet,  a  poet  both  in  word  and  deed,  this  warning 
is  not  wanted.  He  is  constitutionally  prevented  from  the  dan- 
ger against  which  it  is  designed  to  guard.  If  he  suffer,  he  ac- 
cepts injury  as  the  world's  wages,  which  all  the  truth-utterers 
have  received  from  it,  as  the  appropriate  guerdon  for  their  in- 
ter'ience  ^vith  its  wrong-doings.  Knowing  also  that  virtue  is  of 
such  rare  excellence,  that  nothing  but  herself  can  adequately 
reward  herself;  he  solicits  only  the  self-contained  reward  which 
accompanies  obedience  to  her  precepts.  He  will  bear  in  mind 
that  genius  is  nothing  less  than  the  development  of  that  moral 
lav.-  which  is  the  life  of  the  human  being  ;  and  that  genius  then 
most  truly  is,  when  in  harmony  with  truth  as  true  being — truth, 
not  as  a  thing,  but  a  person,  as  the  truth,  the  way,  and  the  life. 
When  the  poetic  is  at  one  with  that  brightness  of  the  Father's 
glory,  which  is  the  life  of  men,  it  will  participate  that  light  ia 
which  there  is  no  darkness  at  all.  Poetic  genius  must  live  in 
an  atmosphere  of  purity  and  music — in  an  element  of  the  love 
and  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Poetic  fancy,  in  its  excellence, 
can  only  exist  in  minds  which  are  perfectly  serene,  and  loftily 
abstracted  from  the  influences  of  sense.  It  is  in  this  elevated 
point  of  view,  that  Collins,  in  his  before-quoted  Ode  on  the 
poetical  character,  considers  the  subject,  and  magnificently 
identifies  the  creation  of  the  Cestus  of  fancy,  with  that  of  Na- 
ture herself. 

A  CRY  FROM  THE  CHIMNEYS. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  lecture  by  Samuel 
Roberts,  on  the  affecting  question  of  Chimney  Sweep  Slavery, 
which  is  called  by  him  an  integral  part  of  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  the  world:  — 

Do  not  tell  me  then  of  your  abhorrence  of  the  inhumanity  of 
the  Americans  in  retaining  slaver3%  while  you  yourselves  tole- 
rate something  even  worse.  Their  slave  markets,  it  is  true,  are 
vile  enough.  It  is  true  that  young  children  of  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age,  are  sometimes  there  sold  and  sent  away  from  their 
parents  to  be  domestic  or  field  slaves,  in  distant  places,  but 
their  labour,  in  either  case,  is  not  often  either  oppressiTe  or  un- 
wholesome. Now  what  is  the  case  here?  Not  that  little 
beings,  born  slaves,  of  a  different  colour,  and  considered  scarcely 
human,  are  bought  and  sold,  no,  but  that  lovely  young  children^ 
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not  only  of  the  same  flesli  aiid  blood,  of  the  same  forni  and 
colour  but  of  the  same  nature  and  kindred,  are  commonly 
bought  and  sold — sold  by  whom  ?  Incredible  as  it  may  seem 
— sold  by  their  own  pare  ills  ;  sold  by  their  ow/i/a/A€r# — ay, 
sold  by  ifie  women  of  whom  they  were  born,  whose  breasts  they 
sucked,  and  on  tvhom  they  were  tconl  to  smile.  Sold  to  what, 
and  for  what  ?  Sold  to  certain  sufferings  ;  to  decrepitude,  and 
probably,  to  early,  miserable  death. — What  a  horrible  system 
must  that  be  which  thus  inflicts  inevitable  misery  on  the  inno- 
cent, feeble,  helpless  cAiWr^r*,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tempts 
the  parents  to  a  crime  of  which  the  most  ignorant  savages  never 
were  guilty, — the  bartering  of  their  offjipring,  at  the  most  en- 
gaging period  of  their  lives,  for  a  few  pounds,  to  probable 
misery,  ruin,  infamj',  and  death. 

Bj^  the  merciful  dispensations  of  Almighty  God,  all  creatm-es, 
even  those  evidently  designed  for  subsequent  labour,  require  a 
youth  of  liberty  and  ease  in  proportion  to  the  probable  length 
of  Iheir  lives,  to  enable  them  to  attain  the  requisite  growth  in 
stature  and  strength  of  body.  Human  beings  require  it  too 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  mind  and  faculties.  Even  young 
plants,  if  forced  to  bear  premature  fruit,  become  good  for 
nothing.  Who  but  fools  ever  wori  young  colts?  Liberty 
seems  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  birth-right  of  v'outh,  and  is  of 
itself  the  highest  source  of  bliss.  A  child  in  chains,  would  be, 
of  all  sights,  the  most  hoiTible,  and  the  cries  of  such  child  the 
most  heart-rending,  while  the  rapturous  exuberance  of  liberty 
in  such,  is  to  every  benevolent  heart  the  most  delightful.  The 
compelling  of  children  to  excessive  labour  was  a  crime  almost 
unhcii'd  of  till  the  adoption  of  this  accofsed  practice.  Un- 
happily it  hath  since  been  followed  up  b^'  others  almost  as 
cruel,  and  still  more  extensive. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  deal  of  this  is  exaggeration.  It  is 
nothing  of  the  kind,  so  far  from  it,  a  tithe  of  the  truth  has  not 
been  told.  A  friend  states  to  me, — "  I  remember  that  about 
half  a  century  ago,  when  what  is  now  called  Sheffield-moor,  was 
really  a  moor,  at  the  top  end  of  which  we  lived.  On  a  cold 
autumnal  evening,  some  boys  came  to  tell  us  that  a  little  sweep 
was  lying  on  the  common — this  was  found  to  be  the  case — he 
had  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  or  keep  him  warm.  We  had  him 
■vvashed  in  warm  water  and  taken  care  of  for  the  night.  In  the 
morning  we  got  JMr.  Hav/ksley,  who  was  then  the  leading  sur- 
geon, to  examine  him — he  said  there  was  no  chance  of  his  living 
long,  the  Chimney  Sweeper's  Cancer  havmg  penetrated  to 
the  vital  parts.  The  poor  child,  though  taken  good  care  of, 
died  soon  after  in  Ecclesall  Workhouse.  The  m.ister,  it  ap- 
peared, was  a  tramping  sweep,  and  finding  that  the  poor  child 
could  be  of  no  further  use  to  him,  abandoned  him."  That 
dreadful,  fatal  disease  seems  peculiar  to  the  victims  of  this  in- 
human practice  ; — in  fact,  so  much  so,  as  to  have  given  name 
to  it.  The  same  friend,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  at  the 
request  of  a  medical  man,  visited  a  poor  young  climbing  boy, 
who  had  been  taken  away  from  his  master  by  his  uucle — he 
was  fiill  of  sores  on  all  the  prominent  parts,  and  unable  to  get 
out  of  bed.  When  a  little  better,  he  was  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate, the  master  attending  ;  he  was  stripped,  and  his  sores, 
though  much  htaled,  were  still  dreadful.  The  master  did  not 
deny  this,  but  in  his  justification  boldly  asserted  that  such  lace- 
ration in  the  first  instance  teas  unavoidable.  This  plea  the 
magistrate  seemed  disposed  to  admit,  till  the  lovely  boy,  for 
such  he  was,  finding  th-^t  to  be  the  case,  so  moved  the  court 
with  his  cries,  that  the  magistrate  gave  way,  and  the  indentures 
were  cancelled.  Is  this  then  a  tasS  for  Christians  to  inflict  on 
■helpless,  innocent  children,  who  are  too  young  to  be  consenting 
parties  ?  If  you  are  not  yet  s^itisfied  of  the  dreadful  effects  of 
this,  perhaps  worst  of  slavery,  I  have  a  living  evidence  to  pro- 
duce, capable,  if  I  am  wrong,  of  setting  me  right.     *       *       * 

Gentlemen  and  Ladies, — You  see  before  you  !  I  say,  a  fel- 
low creature,  formed  by  God,  of  the  hum^n  frame  and  the 
human  countenance  divijie,  a  being,  who,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
might,  but  for  this  accursed  trade,  have  been  one  of  the  most 
graceful,  manly,  athletic  frames  now  in  this  assemblage.  That 
frame  might  have  done  credit  to  his  name,  which  is  Sampson. 
He  might  have  been  more  than  this,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge  from  disposition  to  have  enabled  him  to  have  become,  not 
on\v  a  respectable,  but  a  highly  eminent  member  of  societv. 


Dwarf  as  he  now  appears  from  the  failure  and  distortion  of  his 
lower  limbs — hLs  body,  arm?,  and  head,  are  those  of  dignity, 
grace  and  strength.  Till  he  was  put  to  this  inhuman,  destruc- 
tive employment,  he  states  that  he  was  tall,  straight,  and  active. 
You  see,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  what  he  is  now.  He  is  no 
stranger  among  you.  He  was  bom,  nurtured,  and  crippled  for 
life  among  v'ou.  For  thirty  years,  he  has  been  a  wretched 
object  of  compassion  in  your  streets.  He  has  been  all  that  time 
a  burden  to  himself  and  to  the  benevolent  among  you,  as  well 
as  an  object  of  severe  reproach  to  every  one  who  thoughtlessly 
or  cruelly  ssmc'ioned  the  horrible  practice.  Slavery.'  what  is 
any  other  s'avery  to  this  ?  This  is  no  nigger.  This  child  was 
not  a  piccaninny  sold  by  a  strange  slave-trader  in  a  foreign 
market.  No !  this  lovely,  unoffending  child,  was  sold  when 
little  more  than  seven  j'ears  of  age,  by  his  oicn  father,  for  two 
guineas,  in  this  land  of  liberty,  in  this  slavery-detesting  town, 
sold  too  it  may  be,  to  one  of  the  most  ferocious  beings  then  in 
existence,  for  one  of  the  most  inhuman  and  destructive  pur- 
poses, that  ever  was  assigned  as  an  employment  to  any  human 
being. 

The  cruelties  exercised  upon  him  during  the  two  first  years, 
are  too  numerous  and  revo.ting,  to  be  described.  It  was  then, 
when  little  more  than  nine  years  of  age,  that  a  joumevTnan 
under  tl  e  influence  of  pas«ion,  by  kicking  him,  dislocated  his 
hip.  The  poor  sufferer  was  sent  to  the  infirmary,  he  remained 
long  there,  and  when  skill  had  done  its  utmost,  you  see  the 
state  in  which  it  left  him.  Thus  crippled,  he  was  compelled 
to  serve  his  time  out,  in  the  same  s  ate  of  slavery.  It  was  a 
little  before  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  that  he  w-as 
brought  to  the  committee  more  dead  than  alive,  naked,  filthy, 
diseased,  famished,  and  staived,  till  totally  unable  to  work. 
Often  sent  supperless  to  bed,  if  bed  it  could  be  called,  which 
was  a  soot-sack  sp  ead  on  a  little  stiaw  in  a  cold  ruinous  out- 
house, till  perhaps  four  o  clock  in  the  winter  morning. 

Now  then,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  this  Slavery,  or  is  it  not  ? 
Pray,  will  anj'  one  here  have  the  goodness  to  point  out  to  me 
any  s'avery  more  horrible  than  this  is  ?  I  know  of  none. 
There  is  no  other  species  of  slavery  in  the  world  besides  this, 
a'taching  solely  to  children.,  none  else  attaching  to  those  of  the 
same  country,  accused  of  no  crime.  I  know  of  none  where  the 
victims  are  sold  by  their  own  parents  —  of  none  in  which  the 
work  a)id  the  usage  is  such  as  that  defoimitj',  disease,  and 
probably  death  must  in  early  youth  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences. These  poor  little  slaves  have  not  only  to  work  for 
their  ou-n  owners,  but  when  they  have  finished  their  work  for 
them,  are  lent  out  like  any  other  animals  or  implements,  to 
work  for  others.  By  this  means  it  is,  that  the  poor  cripple 
before  you,  contrives  to  obtain  a  scanty,  precarious,  painful 
maintenance.  He  is  imable  to  purchase  and  maintain  a  boy, 
so  he  goes  about  seeking  jobs,  and  when  he  has  obtained  a  few, 
he  borrows  a  b  y,  as  he  might  a  brush,  for  which  the  owner  re- 
ceives half  the  earnings. 

If  these  poor  little  slaves  did  not  die  off  so  fast  as  they  do, 
there  would  not  be  employment  for  a  fourth  part  of  them 
when  out  of  their  apprenticeship.  During  the  last  thirty  years, 
has  this  poor  crippled  victim  to  this  accursed  trade,  been  seen 
by  you  in  your  streets,  by  some  of  you  in  v'our  houses,  black 
as  the  chimiiies  he  was  employed  to  cleanse — but  you  never 
thought  that  you  had  converted  him  into  a  Slave,  that  you  had 
crippled  him,  that  you  had  made  him  a  miserable  being,  a 
spectacle  of  compassion  for  angels  and  for  men,  during  tliirty 
years,  encountering  insult,  pain,  and  want,  by  your  unthinking 
cruelty.  What  is  to  become  of  him  ^  Owe  you  him  nothing? 
Hath  he  not  cla'ms  upon  you  now  that  the  inhrmiiies  of  age, 
in  additi  mtohis  other  sufferings,  are  creeping  upon  him  ?  Oh, 
hov,-  easy,  how  plea.saiit  it  is  to  execrate  the  inhumanity  of 
others  !  The  inflictors  of  misery  on  negioes  are  spoken  of  by 
us  with  abhorrence,  while  we  are  enslaving,  crippling,  and 
destroying,  the  most  engaging  and  innoce.,t  of  our  native 
fellow  subjects.  Have  we  a  plea  to  uige  for  this  practice,  that 
the  slave-owners  have  not  ?  Xo  !  we  liave  not  one,  while 
they  ha\  e  some  that  we  have  not.  But,  am  I  not  addiess  ng 
people  v,ho  believe  in  God?  Am  I  not  addressing  an  audience 
of  Christians,  of  accountable  bei'igs,  whose  God  is  i.ovk.^  Is 
there  then,  a  bei:ig  here,  who  can  believe  the  God  who  is  Lone , 
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has  not  discarded  from  His  \roishippers  all  necessity  for  doing 
evil?  The  doing  of  evil  is  discarded  from  his  government. 
The  man  that  cannot  obtain  what  he  wants  hut  by  doing 
wrong,  wants  that  with  whicli  he  has  no  business,  and  which 
will  never  do  him  any  good.  He  then  becomes  the  servant  of 
the  Devil,  to  do  his  work  and  to  be  repaid,  according  to  that 
which  he  shall  have  done. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Shepherd. 
Dear  SiiErnERD. — Feeling  that  your  more  mystical  readers 
may  not  find  many  poems,  which  exactly  accord  with  their  own 
being,  I  have  ventured  to  pen  the  following.  Perhaps  the 
verse  may  be  a  little  defective  here  and  there,  but  they  will 
feel  the  difficulties  which  a  spiritual  man  has  to  undergo,  when 
he  is  encumbered  by  the  cold  forms  of  language. 

AN  ULTRA-MYSTIC. 

NEW  YEAR'S  SONG  OF  A  SPIRITUALIST. 

Come,  drink,  my  boys,  drink  from  a  glass  of  pump-water, 

A  liquor  so  sparkling,  so  mild,  and  benefic, 
Let's  swear  to  uproot  i\ath  a  terrible  slaughter. 

That  sad  host  of  vagabonds,  called  scientific. 
They  all  send  their  boys  to  learn  grammar  at  schools. 

And  think  it's  the  method  to  sharpen  their  gumption, 
They  venture  to  speak  and  to  argue  by  rules, 

And  try  to  be  vnderstood —  Lord,  what  presumption  I 
"We  know  understanding's  a  gift  of  the  devil, 

A  meteor  which  aye  will  deceitfully  shine. 
Those  with  imderstanding  are  monsters  of  evil. 

And  those  who  hare  none  must  be  surely  divine. 
And  logic's  the  apple  which  caus'd  Adam's  fall. 

It  shuts  out  the  spirit,  and  lets  in  the  letter : 
Let's  argue  without  any  logic  at  all ; 

And  if  without  grammar — why,  so  much  the  better. 
The  dull  scientifics,  when  they  studj''  nature, 

To  gaze  on  the  sun,  they  look  up  to  the  skies ; 
With  sensuous  organs  the}'  test  ev'ry  creature: 

When  we  study  physics,  we  shut  both  our  eyes. 

Some  think,  with  shut  eyes, nought  but  darkness  we're  gleaning. 

And,  truly,  we  often  suspect  they  are  right ; 
The  "  cold  forms  of  language"  so  ill  give  our  meaning, 

That  v.hat  some  call  darkness,  is  what  we  call  light. 
As  v.'ords  are  all  humbug,  and  books  nothing  teach. 

Both  reading  and  writing  must  be  a  great  sin; 
We'll  cut  them,  and  likewise  the  use  of  our  speech, 

Then  surely  the  mystical  reign  will  begin. 
The  world  came  from  nothing,  the  people  all  sa}', 

And  we  on  a  crisis  a  long  time  have  reckon "d. 
When  we  shall  blow  intellect — senses  away. 

And  welcome  the  reign  of  great  Nothing  the  Second. 

A  LIST  OF  OMNIVOROUS  ANIMALS. 

Being  much  occupied  this  week,  I  am  unable  to  tvTite  one  of 
my  usual  articles.  However,  the  readuig  of  the  "  Mystical 
Student's  "  paper  has  caused  me  to  draw  up  the  following  short 
list  :— 

.^scbylus  is  said  to  have  written  hia  tragedies  under  the  in- 
fluence of  wine. 

Sophocles  was  a  sensualist. 

Aristotle  was  attached  to  courtezans ;  his  Ethics  were  written 
to  an  illegitimate  son. 

Sbakspeare,  Jonson,  and  other  dramatists  of  the  time,  were 
wine-bibbers. 

Raphael  killed  himself  by  early  debauchsries ;  Pellini  was 
an  almost  biutal  sensuah'st. 

Goethe  was  a  voluptuary  in  the  most  extreme  degree  ;  his 
amours  were  almost  innumerable.  Nor  was  this  the  mere  ac- 
cident, but  an  essential  of  his  poetical  character.  His  elegies, 
perhaps  the  best  works  he  ever  wrote,  are  refined  pictures  of 
the  most  voluptuous  scenes,  in  which  he  was  a  principal  actor. 
Such  a  dislike  had  he  to  anything  super-sensual,  that  a  con- 
versation on  a  spiritual  subject  was  to  hira  the  greatest  inflic- 
tion. Iphigenia,  the  least  sensual  of  his  works,  was  written  un- 
der the  influence  of  Burgundy. 

Kant  was  an  inordinate  eater  and  drinker. 


If  we  look  over  history  we  shall  find  that  reflective  men  have 
often  been  abstemious,  but  that  artis's  (in  all  the  arts)  have 
usually  been  great  sensuaUsts.  Shelley  will  be  adduced  as  an 
instance  to  the  contrary  •,  but  his  pretended  exaltation  did  no- 
thing but  destroy  that  "  graphic  truth  "  which  always  charac- 
terises the  work  of  a  sensualist.  The  most  licentidus  elegy  of 
Goethe's  is  as  much  more  valuable  than  the  whole  works  of 
Shelle3%  as  a  naked  Venus,  bj-  Phidias,  is  superior  to  a  gilt 
gingerbread  king.  The  Transckndentalist. 

N.B.  The  above  is  merely  written  historically,  not  as  ex- 
hibiting any  party  feeling.  What  I  have  stated  I  can  prove 
more  at  large  if  required. 

THE  SABBATH  CONTROVERSY. 

In  159o,  Dr.  Bound  published  his  treatise  "  of  the  Sabbath," 
wherein,  he  maintains  the  morality  of  a  seventh  part  of  time 
for  the  worship  of  God,  that  Christians  are  bound  to  rest  on 
the  Lord's  day,  as  much  as  the  Jews  on  the  Mosaical  Sabbath  ; 
the  commandment  of  the  rest  being  mora!  and  perpetual  ;  that, 
therefore,  it  was  not  lawful  to  follow  our  studies  or  worldly  busi- 
ness on  that  day,  nor  to  use  such  recreations  and  pleasui-es  as 
were  lawful  on  other  days,  as  shooting,  fencing,  bowling,  &c,'' 
This  book  had  a  mighty  spread  amongst  the  people,  and 
wrought  a  mighty  reformation,  so  that  the  Lord's  day  which 
used  to  be  professed  by  interludes,  may  games,  morrice  dances, 
and  other  sports  and  recreations  begaa  to  be  kept  more  pre- 
cisely, especially  in  corporations.  All  the  Puritans  fell  in 
■vvith  this  doctrine,  and  distinguished  themselves  by  spending 
that  part  of  sacred  time,  in  public  family  and  private  acts  of 
devotion.  But  the  governing  clergy  exelciimed  against  it  as 
a  restraint  of  Christian  liberty,  and  putting  an  unequal  lustre  on 
the  Sunday,  and  tending  to  eclipse  the  aiithority  of  the  Church 
in  appointing  other  festivals.     *     * 

Archbishop  Whitgift  called  in  all  the  copies  of  Dr.  Bound's 
book  by  his  letters  and  ofiicers  at  Synods  and  visitations,  and 
forbad  it  to  be  reprinted,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham 
did  the  same  •,  both  of  them  declaring  that  the  Sabbath  doc- 
trine agreed  neither  with  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  nor  with 
the  laws  and  orders  ol  this  kingdom,  &c.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  book  was  read  privately  more  than  ever.  "  The  more 
liberty  people  were  offered  (says  Mr.  Fuller),  the  less  they  used , 
refusing  to  take  the  freedom  authority  tendered  them,  as 
being  jealous  of  a  design  to  blow  up  their  civil  liberties."  The 
Archbishop  was  no  sooner  dead  than  a  second  edition  was  pub- 
lished, 160(3,  with  additions. — Neale's  Puritans,  vol.  1,  c.  8. 

The  above  circumstances  are  now  reversed.  Indeed  the 
people  are  not  imlike  pigs,  you  must  pull  them  back  occasion- 
ally when  you  want  them  to  go  forward. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Shelemiah. — Shelemiah's  third  letter  is  triily  awfvl,  he  has 
dived  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  we  do  not  care  to  follow  him. 
God  dtcelleth  in  heaven,  and  the  devil  in  hell,  but  the  earth  is 
given  to  the  children  of  men.  We  have  no  objection  to  walk 
on  the  green  grass  with  any  reasonable  and  innocent  person  ; 
but  exploring  caves  and  subterraneous  gulfs,  ballooning  and 
parachuting,  we  leave  to  the  adventurous,  who  take  a  pleasure 
therein.  Shelemiah  is  a  prodigal  son,  tee  fear.  He  is  feeding 
on  husks  which  the  swine  have  left,  let  him  go  back  to  his  fa- 
ther,  and  to  his  own  inheritance.     He  is  not  happy. 

An  Old  Subscriber. — The  fall  and  rise  of  the  Church  is  a 
species  of  rebound,  not  a  destruction.  When  a  ray  of  light  is 
falling  down,  it  has  not  imprinted  on  the  earth  the  image  of 
the  object  it  represents,  but  when  it  is  reflected  from  the  mirror, 
it  leaves  the  image  distinctly  painted  on  the  surface.  The  liv- 
ing gospel  has  not  yet  come  down  to  earth.  It  has  not  im- 
printed the  image.  The  gospel  is  only  in  its  scientific  state. 
This  is  Antichrist,  or  contention.  But  when  the  divine  moral 
communion  of  interest  and  feeling  is  established,  the  world 
visible  ivill  then  be  Christian.  We  are  merely  intellectual  or 
argumentative  Christians,  not  genuine  heart  Christians.  Heart 
Christians  can  only  be  generated  by  Christian  communion  or 
community.    We  are  living  in  the  first  Adam. 
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THE  CHRIST— HIS  TWO  NATURES. 

Who  is  the  Redeemer  of  God's  elect  ? 

Ans, — The  only  Redeemer  of  God's  elect  is  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who,  being  the  eternal  son  of  God,  became  man,  and  so 
was,  and  continueth  to  be,  God  and  man  in  two  distinct  na- 
tures smd  one  person,  for  e\er.— Catechism  of  the  Westminster 
A  ssembly. 

"  He  put  his  head  in  his  pocket,  and  let  his  heart  speak." — 
Ebenezer  Elliott. 

Last  week  we  treated  of  the  Christ  as  the  new  moral  power 
of  society.  But  we  said  not  a  word  about  this  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  two  natures  in  one  person. 

This  question  was  once  the  subject  of  much  thundering  ana- 
thema. The  Nestorians  maintained  the  doctrine  of  a  double 
nature,  and  a  double  person,  in  the  Messiah,  and  declaimed 
.-igainst  the  custom  then  prevalent  (in  the  .5th  century)  of  call- 
ing the  Virgin  Mary  the  mother  of  God,  saying  that  God 
could  not  be  bom,  and  that  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  son  of  man  and  the  son  of  God.  The  Eutychians, 
on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  the  two  natures  were  one  com- 
bined nature,  the  incarnate  God.  Neither  party  understood  the 
other.  But  each  was  well  excommunicated  b}-  diflferent  coun- 
cils, and  the  Eutychian  council  of  Ephesus  ordered  Flavianus 
to  be  well  scourged,  and  banished  into  Lydia,  where  he  ended 
his  days.  He  had  taken  the  lead  in  a  previous  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  condemned  the  party  which  afterwards  in- 
flicted the  barbarous  punishment. 

It  is  now  very  difficult  to  determine  what  either  party  meant. 
Each  declared  that  the  other  misrepresented  it.  But  there  is 
evidently  a  very  beautiful  and  intelligible  meaning  in  the 
double  nature  of  the  Messiah,  which  we  shall  try  to  bring  out 
and  illustrate. 

We  spoke  last  week  of  a  twofold  development  of  the  nature 
of  the  Church  after  the  disappearance  of  the  individual  called 
Christ  by  way  of  eminence,  viz.,  a  spiritual  or  argumentative 
development,  which  is  at  present  going  on,  and  a  moral  or  di- 
vine nature,  yet  to  be  manifested  in  a  full  communion  of  in- 
terest and  fellow-feeling  with  those  who  assume  the  Christian 
name.  These  are  the  two  natures  of  Christ.  The  Church  is 
the  great,  or  universal  Christ ;  and  the  individual  was  merely 
the  image  of  the  universal,  which  was  to  be  revealed  after  his 
appearance  on  earth.  The  individual  himself  had  a  peculiar 
destiny — a  race  of  contention  and  humiliation — a  death  and  a 
resurrection.  This  is  merely  a  prophetic  tablet,  engraven  on 
the  page  of  history  to  forecast  the  ftiture  destiny  of  the  Church, 
its  humiliation,  its  death,  and  resiuriection  also. 

We  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  any  metaphysical  inquiry  how 
the  divine  and  human  nature  exist  in  one  person  together.  If 
a  man  cannot  feel  it,  words  can  never  explain  it.  But  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Chiu-ch  is  divine,  and  will  be 
divine  in  the  very  same  sense  as  the  Son  of  Mary,  and  that 
everv  man  in  life  has  authority  to  say,  "  I  and  m}-  father  are 
one;"  to  each,  however,  different  degrees  and  manifestations  of 
power  are  given,  and  there  is  one  head  over  all. 

The  human  natiue  of  Christ  is  not  the  Redeemer,  but  the 


thing  to  be  redeemed.  It  is  the  old  Adam,  the  man  of  the 
earth.  This  man  of  the  earth  is  a  contentious  tree-of-know- 
ledge  man,  as  well  as  a  sensualist.  He  is  also  a  selfish  man. 
Selfishness  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  contention.  It 
is  the  moving  principle  of  all  warfare,  whether  indi\ddual  or 
national.  This  principle  cannot  redeem  itself.  Had  mere  in- 
tellect or  knowledge  been  sufficient  for  redemption,  the  idea  of 
a  Christ,  which  has  been  blown  into  the  human  mind  by  a  di- 
vine afflatus  from  the  beginning  of  time,  would  have  been 
superfluous.  The  old  Adam  would  have  become  his  own  re- 
generator or  deliverer.  The  tree  of  knowledge  would  have 
been  quite  sufficient. 

But  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  a  blessing,  but  a  curse,  un- 
less that  knowledge  be  sanctified  by  a  higher  principle.  Know- 
ledge in  the  hands  of  selfish  men  is  instrumental  only  in  multi- 
plying crime.  The  modes  of  inflicting  torture  on  a  human 
being  are  daily  increasing  in  number.  Among  savages  these 
modes  are  very  few.  But  who  can  enumerate  the  instruments 
of  cruelty  v.'hich  can  be  ^nelded  against  om-  unfortunate  race 
in  civilized  countries  ?  And  every  new  invention  or  discovery 
gives  another  twist  to  the  thumb-screw. 

Knowledge  is  not  a  uniting  principle.  Its  natural  tendency 
is  to  make  a  trial  of  strength,  by  an  intellectual  controversy. 
When  Johnson  met  Burke,  he  said  he  was  always  obliged  to' 
put  forth  his  whole  strength.  When  Coleridge  met  any  body 
but  himself,  he  had  a  pride  in  silencing  them  bv  his  superior 
eloquence,  and  they,  after  a  vain  struggle,  were  obliged  to 
yipld.  Edward  Irving  used  to  say  that  he  never  could  get  in  a 
word  ^\-ith  Coleridge  ;  but  Edward,  on  the  contrarv,  showed  his 
own  lordship  over  others;  and  thus  the  graduated  "scale  ascends 
and  descends,  and  the  whole  intercourse  of  intellect  is  demon- 
strated to  be — a  struggle.  There  is  no  redeeming  power  in 
such  a  spirit ;  and  even  if  there  uere,  it  never  could  be  univer- 
sal. It  is  not  a  feeling  which  is  common  to  man,  woman,  and 
child.  It  varies  with  age,  knowledge,  and  experience.  Know- 
ledge is  fractional.  Learned  men  talk  of  books,  history,  and 
facts,  and  they  illustrate  their  poetic  and  moral  sentiments  by 
imagery  according  to  their  observation,  and  their  acquaintance- 
ship with  life.  Even  with  the  most  talented,  this  is  very  im- 
perfect and  local,  and  the  child  and  the  ploughman's  boy'may 
give  valuable  information,  even  to  the  most  learned  philosopher. 
Intellect,  therefore,  never  can  become  the  source  of  a  social  or 
common  feebng,  or  a  spirit  of  communion.  The  child  takes 
no  interest  in  it,  and  the  people,  en  masse,  cannot  take  an  active 
share  in  it ;  they  are  merely  auditors  and  spectators ;  they  look 
at  it  as  a  thing  out  of  themselves,  which  it  is  in  vain  for  them 
to  attempt  to  attain. 

But  suppose  you  change  the  nature  of  the  associating  prin- 
ciple. Instead  of  intellectual  discussion  or  knowledge,  let  us 
suppose  it  is  sympathy — a  moral  feeling,  which  is  not  easily 
described,  but  which  can  be  created  in  well  organised  minds  by 
a  slight  attention  to  a  few  externals.  How  very  different  are 
the  feelings  !  They  then  become  common  to  all.  The  verv 
children  experience  them.  They  run  about  with  conscious 
freedom,  and  freely  approach  the  persons  of  all,  both  old  and 
young,  of  both  sexes.  The  smile  of  satisfaction  dwells  on 
every  cheek,  and  the  electrifying  sensation  travels  from  hear 
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to  heart,  mutual  condedcension  and  politeness  succeed  the  state- 
liness  and  pomp  of  unyielding  rhetoric  and  dogmatism  ;  the 
distinctions  which  formerlj-  subsisted  are  now  entirely  removed, 
and  a  new  criterion  of  worth  is  established,  ^^'hich  determines 
the  excellence  of  individual  character,  not  by  the  dictatorial 
and  martial  power  of  commanding,  dictating,  and  annoying, 
but  by  the  more  amiable  and  communicating  spirit  of  yielding 
and  pleasing.  The  party  has  nov.- arxived  at  full  communion, 
because  the  argixment  has  ceased.  Whilst  two  or  three  logi- 
cians were  wTangling  together,  and  occupying  the  attention  of 
the  whole  company,  the  women  were  yaA\Tiing,  the  young  men 
were  dozing  or  lounging,  and  the  young  ladies  were  ogling  and 
tittering;  the  children  were  leaning  on  mamma's  knee,  and 
ginng  evident  symptoms  of  an  unsympathizing  spirit ;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  wrangling  over,  and  the  game,  or  other  socializing 
process,  commenced,  than  every  heart  was  interested,  every  ej-e 
was  awakened — reserve  was  removed,  fear  was  destroyed,  friend- 
ship and  condescension  assumed  the  sovereigntj',  and  intellect 
was  laid  on  the  shelf,  till  a  new  declaration  of  war  by  the  com- 
batants. This  is  simple  Nature,  and  the  history  of  the  Chiirch 
is  here  depicted  in  a  little  printer's  evening  party. 

What  we  mean,  therefore,  bj-  the  human  Nature  of  Christ 
and  the  Church  is,  that  fragmental  spirit  of  disunion  occa- 
sioned by  feelings  which  are  experienced  only  by  a  few,  and 
unintelligible  to  the  manj- ;  and  what  we  call  divine,  is  that 
uniting  and  socializing  feeling,  which  is  as  intelligible  to  the 
child  as  to  the  philosopher,  nay,  even  more  strongly  developed 
in  youth  than  in  age.  Tliis  explains  the  meaning  of  the  ever- 
lasting truth,  that  "  unless  m'c  become  as  little  children,  we 
cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  ''  This  saying  is  probably 
the  most  peculiar  saying  of  the  Son  of  Mary.  In  none  can 
we  discover  more  moral  and  divine  beauty.  It  points  with  the 
finger  of  God  to  the  moral  government  of  Messiah — to  the 
reign  of  social  friendship  and  communion.  No  other  feeling 
can  produce  communion.  The  intellect  of  man  is  only  a  bless- 
ing when  it  labovirs  to  bring  this  feeling  into  action.  When  it 
works  for  self,  it  is  a  ciu'se  to  self,  and  a  curse  to  society. 

Whether  Christ  first  taught  this  or  not,  is  nothing  to  us.  He. 
and  he  only,  has  had  power  given  him  to  identify  it  with  liim- 
self.  He  stands  alone  in  the  world  as  the  God-man,  the  uni- 
versal man,  the  man  who  says  he  will  draw  all  men  unto  him, 
and  make  them  one  with  him.  He  is,  therefore,  the  sole  au- 
thentic representative  of  this  uniting  principle,  this  unity  of 
feeling,  which  is  what  we  call  the  divine  nature,  inasmuch  as  it 
makes  us  all  one  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  God,  and  destroys 
individuality  and  self,  not  absolutelj'',  but  relatively. 

This  new  Divine  Nature  has  not  yet  come;  it  is  onh^  attempt- 
ing to  enter  the  world.  The  o!d  Adam  is  still  in  the  ascend- 
ancy, and  unredeemed  ;  the  controversy  still  goes  on  ;  the 
people  still  sleep  in  the  churches  and  chapels ;  the  intellect  still 
quarrels  over  doctrines,  and  self  still  fights  for  possessions,  and 
vamly  endeavours  to  add  field  to  field,  and  house  to  house,  in 
defiance  of  the  woe  pronounced  against  it. 

The  Christ,  therefore,  is  twofold ;  one  portion  is  to  be  redeem- 
ed, and  the  other  to  redeem — one  is  human,  the  other  divine 
— one  is  selfish,  the  other  is  social — one  is  intellectual,  the 
other  is  moral  and  sympathetic — one  to  die,  the  other  to  live. 
Clothe  yourselves  with  the  latter.  Begin  the  communion  of 
feeling,  and  it  wi;l  grow  like  a  plant,  in  favour  Anth  God  and 
man.     Cast  off"  the  dying  Christ,  and  embrace  the  living. 

The  selfish  spu-it  resists  the  communion,  and  refuses  to  be 
clothed  ^',■ith  the  Divine ;  and  its  divines  have  invented  a 
thousand  apologies  for  it.  Some  tell  you.  that  redemption  is 
wholly  an  inward  thing,  and  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  ex- 
ternals !  othei-s  v.ill  tell  you,  that  it  will  never  take  place  in 
this  ■ivorld  more  than  liitherto  !  Hence  thej*  conclude  "  Every 
man  for  himself  here,  and  trust  in  God  for  glory  hereafter." 
With  these  convictions,  many  pious  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
hold  praj'er-meetings  in  dra^ring-rooms,  with  servants  in  livery 
behind  the  door  ;  and  pour  out  their  souls  in  holy  sincerity  and 
sentiment  to  God.  The  clergyman  prays,  the  ladies  groan  and 
sigh,  the  servants  listen  at  the  kej'-hole  and  laugh,  the  groom 
kisses  the  cook  in  the  kitchen,  the  night-ranger  prowls  in  the 
poultry-yard  for  a  Godsend,  and  Providence  fails  not  to  supply 
his  wants  at  the  expense  of  false  and  thiesish  Christians  who 


have  stolen  a  name  that  does  not  belong  to  them.  Which  is  the 
real  thief? 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  this,  that  Chiistianity  foretells 
its  own  political  realization.  The'law  of  Moses  also  foretells 
the  same  of  itself.  These  two  are  merely  one  substance  with  two 
polar  aspects.  The  law  is  the  external  circumstances.  The  Gos- 
pel is  the  internal  beiug  which  reciprocally  moves  and  is  moved 
by  these  circumstances.  Tha  law  must  be  consummated.  The 
law  is  for  this  world.  It  is  a  purely  temporal  system  ;  a  cere- 
monial system.  It  precedes  the  Gospel,  as  being  the  lowest 
department.  Hence  the  salvation  of  the  world  is  represented 
under  the  figure  of  the  Jews  returning — that  is,  the  law-people 
gathering.  But  the  Jews  are  not  the  real  law-people.  "  Ye  are 
Twt  my  people,  and  I  will  not  be  your  God — I  will  no  more 
have  mercy  on  the  house  of  Israel,  but  will  utterly  take  them 
away."  The  old  law  and  gospel  are  historical  pictures  of 
universal  facts.  The  law-people  are  the  materialist,  or  political, 
or  infidel  species  of  mankind,  the  law- mongers,  the  external 
circumstance  men.  These  are  the  universal  Jewa.  Their 
philosophy  is  limited  to  this  world ;  Moses  never  spoke  of 
another.  Their  hopes  and  their  feai-s  are  all  concentrated  in 
this  little  area  of  matter ;  but  they  cannot  accomplish  their 
object  without  a  more  refined  species  of  deliverer — a  God-man, 
a  mediator,  to  connect  heaven  and  earth,  to  associate  the  human 
with  the  Divine,  and  the  expectations  of  time  with  the  hopes  of 
eternitj-. 

The  establishment  of  the  ceremonial  law  is  essential 
to  the  restitution  of  all  things.  By  ceremonial  law,  we 
mean  outward  arrangements,  corresponding  to  the  progress  and 
wants  of  man.  We  make  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  old 
Jemsh  law,  «hich  was  a  mere  local  institution  for  an  infantine 
state  of  society.  We  mean  a  ceremonial  law  created  bv  the 
social  feeling,  in  other  words,  a  social  system.  This  social 
system,  however,  is  but  a  poor  drivelling  earthly  thing,  without 
that  marvellous  charm  of  the  Divine  nature  personified  by  the 
Son  of  God.  The  material  mind  will  laugh  at  this,  we  know, 
(we  are  prepared  for  scorn)  but  it  must  slirink  before  its  sub- 
limity and  its  power.  We  are  quite  secure  ;  we  could  sit  down 
with  our  hands  in  our  pockets,  and  witness  the  defeat  of  the 
law-mongers  who  reject  this  principle.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  frankly  own,  that  without  the  law-people  we  can  do  nothing. 
The  Gospel  is  as  frivil  vrithout  the  law,  as  the  law  is  without  the 
Gospel.  They  are  merely  the  spirit  and  body ;  their  union 
ought  to  be  courted,  not  avoided. 

Here  again,  we  have  the  Christ  and  his  two  natures,  under 
another  form,  but  essentially  the  same  as  the  former.  Law  is 
the  sphere  of  intellect :  the  gospel  of  feeling  and  communion. 
These  two  divisions  \vi\\  meet  you  iu  every  view  of  the 
subject.  We  are  not  looking  at  the  individual  Christ, 
but  at  the  universal  nature  of  man  as  a  social  being,  and 
a  being  possessing  a  mind  which  bears  the  image  of  the 
infinite  and  the  eteiTial  in  its  powers  of  imagination  and  ab- 
straction. How  Christ  was  united  to  God  and  in  what 
sense  he  was  a  Son,  is  beyond  our  sphere,  beyond  our  discovery, 
farther  than  our  own  experience  goes.  We  can  imagine 
nothing  generically  distinct  from  our  own  nature  ;  we  may  coii  - 
ceive  a  greater  power,  but  the  species  is  the  same.  We  may 
imagine  a  voice  speaking  within  him,  but  that  makes  hint 
merely  a  jirophet,  which  is  an  inferior  order  of  apostleship. 
But  we  can  imagine  our  o^vn  nature  exalted  to  any  possible 
height  of  perfection,  merely  by  the  social  feeling,  and  clothed 
with  dignity  and  sublimity,  by  the  superaddition  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Sonship,  which  aspires  to  an  eternal  progression  of 
being  beyond  this  sensuous  sphere.  These  two  feelings,  the 
social  feeling  for  time,  and  the  Divine  Sonship  for  eternity, 
constitute  the  double  nature  of  the  perfect Chvach,  and  makeup 
our  beau  ideal  of  Christ's  reign  on  earth  ;  the  union  of  the  lai< 
and  the  Gk)spel,  the  amalgamation  of  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile, 
the  final  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  the  Fathers  here,  with  the 
rational  and  v.  ell-grounded  hope  of  its  more  perfect  realizatioa 
hereafter. 
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CONVERSION   OF  A  CHURCH-OF-ENGL AND 
CLERGYMAN  TO  THE  BAPTIST  PERSUASION. 

We  have  before  us  tlie  twelfth  edition  of  "  A  letter  to  the  Pro- 
vost of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  by  J.  C.  Philpot,  late  Fellow 
of  Worcester  College,  and  Curate  of  Stadhampton,  Oxford- 
shire, on  resigning  his  fellowship,  and  seceding  from  the  Church 
of  England,  in  which  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  the  principle  and  practice  of  the  Universities, 
as  well  as  the  congregations  and  preaching  of  the  orthodox  and 
evangelical  clergy  are  freely  commented  on." 

From  this  portentous  preface  one  would  naturally  expect  a 
ftill  expose  of  the  Anti-christian  sisirit  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  something  like  a  model  of  a  Christian  church.  But 
the  reader  will  be  sadly  disappointed.  The  poor  man  has 
merely  fulfilled  the  old  proverb,  "out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire."  He  disapproves  of  established  churches,  and  infant 
baptism,  .and  sprinkling  the  face  wth  water.  He  prefers  im- 
mersion !  Poor  soul !  We  hope  the  Baptists  have  slopped  him 
well  before  now !  The  most  innocent  prayer  that  we  can  offer 
up  for  him,  is  that  he  may  have  a  good  ducking.  Here  are 
his  own  words — 

*'  I  here  then  express  my  decided  conviction  that  the  very 
principle  of  an  establishment  is  contrary  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  opposition  to  the  revealed  will  of  God.  The 
Scriptures  of  truth  represent  the  whole  world  as  lying  in  wicked- 
ness, apostate  from  God,  and  exposed  to  his  righteous  indigna- 
tion. '  Out  of  this  feUen  and  apostate  world  they  declare  that 
God  has  from  all  eternity  chosen  a  people  whom  he  has  formed 
for  himself,  that  they  might  show  forth  his  praise.  This  elect 
people  the  same  Scriptures  describe  as  scattered  up  and  down 
the  world  during  their  unregenerate  »ia,ie,  "  foolish,  disobedient, 
deceived,  sen  iug  divers  lusts  and  pleasures,"'  until  at  the  time 
appointed  of  God  they  arc  effectualy  called  by  his  grace,  and 
manifested  as  the  chosen  remnant.  Being  then  baptized  by 
immersion  (the  only  Scriptural  mode|,  they  are  formed  into 
churehes  as  visible  societies,  sepa'ate  from  the  ungodly  and  un- 
regenerate  world.  If  mrn's  eyes  were  not  blinded  by  pride, 
prejudice,  education,  and  the  deceits  of  the  devil,  he  that  runs 
might  Tea!d  this  simple  sketch  of  revealed  truth,  written  as  with 
a  ray  of  tight  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament.  But  if  this 
be  true,  what  warrant  is  there  for  a  National  Establishment 
which  includes  as  Christiana  all  that  are  b/m  within  certain 
limits  called  a  parish,  and  sprinkled  at  the  font  in  infancy  ? 
Where  in  the  word  of  God,  is  there  any  foundation  for  parish 
livings  and  parish  churches,  supported  by  tithes  wrung  from  the 
farmer,  and  by  rates  levied  upon  the  householder  ?  Can  per- 
sons carnal  and  unregenerate,  enemies  to  God,  children  of  the 
devil,  as  the  Scriptures  call  them,  be  made  by  any  human 
contrivance,  or  carnal  process,  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  ?" 

By  wliat  process  was  Mr.  Philpots  made  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  ?  and  who  told  him  that  he  is  a  member  ?  and 
who  told  him  thnt  the  Baptist  chapels  are  Christ's  churches, 
and  that  by  being  dipped  over  head  and  ears  in  water,  he  has 
been  admitted  into  the  sanctuary  ?  Is  not  a'l  this  a  human  pro- 
cess ?  But  what  is  the  use  of  all  this,  if  they  have  not  the  spirit 
of  Christ?  and  if  they  have  the  spirit  of  Christ  they  will  do  his 
works,  and  they  will  be  one  family,  and  Christ  Avill  be  the 
father  of  it.  Is  it  so  ?  We  bhould  like  to  see  the  Baptist 
that  has  the  hardihood  to  pollute  his  lips  with  an  affirmative 
answ^er.  There  is  not  a  parish  church  in  England,  nor  a  Ma- 
hometan mosq^ue  in  Turkey,  whose  congregation  is  not  as  near 
to  Christ  in  spirit  as  the  Baptist  mockery  of  an  elect  people. 
The  new.  and  regenerate  spirit  of  this  immersed  "  proselyte  of 
the  gate"  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  sentence,  written 
of  the  church  he  has  deserted : — "  She  affects  to  save  souls,  and 
deludes  them  into  the  bottomless  pit."  Considering  the  gentle- 
man's notions  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless,  this  is  pretty  strong. 
He  may  congratulate  himself  that  his  dip  has  saved  him. 

We  believe  Mr.  Philpots  very  sincere,  we  can  easily  sym- 
pathize with  h's  feelings,  and  he  has  given  good  evidence  of 
sincerity  in  resigning  a  fellowship,  and  a  ch'rxrch  living.  Many, 
indeed,  resign  a  fellowship  in  order  to  take  a  wife ;  but  the 
church-living  can  be  held  in  common  with  wife  and  children. 


These  things  to  an  honest  man, are  mere  stubble,  but  in  seaieh 
ing  for  motives  we  must  always  consider  them.  He  will  lose 
nothing  by  the  change,  but  wc  cannot  say,  that  he  is  one  hairs- 
breadth  nearer  the  kingdom  of  God  than  before.  Ho  has  not 
told  us  what  this  regenerate  nature  is,  what  are  its  fruits,  how 
he  knows  that  it  is  not  a  delusion,  and  how  he  accounts  for  the 
worldly-mindedness,  <ind  selfishness,  and  monev-griijing  pro- 
pensities, of  his  regenerate  brethren.  Why  do  they  not  make 
one  family  ?  Why  have  they  not  one  purse,  one  home,  one 
interest,  one  heart  ?  We  have  known  many  of  the  immersed, 
but  we  never  could  perceive  that  the  dip  was  of  much  service  to 
them. 
The  folloiving  extract  is  worth  reading. 

"  Lastly,  I  secede  from  the  Church  of  England,  because  I 
can  find  in  her  scarce  one  mark  of  a  true  Church.  She  tram- 
ples upon  one  ordinance  of  Christ  by  sprinkling  infants,  and 
calling  it  regeneration  (the  word  of  God  allowing  no  other  than 
the  baptism  of  believers,  and  that  by  immersion),  and  profanes 
the  other  by  permitting  the  ungodly  to  participate.  The  true 
Church  is  despised,  but  she  is  honoured.  The  true  Church  is  per- 
secuted, but  she  is  a  persecutor.*  The  true  Chiirch  is  chosen  out 
of  the  world,  but  she  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  it.  The  tme  Church 
consists  only  of  the  regenerate,  but  she  embraces  in  her  univer- 
sal arms,  all  the  drunkards,  liars,  thieves,  and  immoral  charac- 
ters of  the  land.  She  christens  them,  she  confirms  them,  she 
marries  them,  she  buries  them.  And  she  pronounces  of  all  for 
whom  she  execnt."s  these  offices,  that  they  are  regenerate,  that 
'  all  their  sitis  are  forgiven  them,''  that  they  are  '  the  servants 
of  God.''  If  perchance  on  a  dying  bed,  any  doubts  and  convic- 
tions should  arise,  that  all  is  not  right  for  eternity,  she  sends 
h<?r  minister  to  visit  them,  and  'to  absolve  them  from  all  their 
sins.''  And  having  thus  lulled  their  fears  and  deluded  them  to 
die  in  peace,  she  quiets  the  rising  doubts  of  their  friends  at  the 
month  of  the  grave,  by  assuring  them,  that  '  this  our  brother 
is  delivered  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world,'  and  is 
'  committed  to  the  dust  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  tlie  resur- 
rection to  eternal  life.'  Oh  !  could  the  awful  veil  that  hides 
eternity  be  for  a  moment  lifted  up,  we  should  see  that  thou- 
sands whom  the  Church  of  England  is  blessing — God  is  cursing 
and  that  tens  of  thousands  whom  she  is  asserting  to  be  '  in  joy 
and  ff  licity,"  are  at  that  moment  '  li'ting  up  their  eyes  in  hell 
being  in  torment !  '  ' 

No  doubt,  the  Baptists  never  commit  a  mistake,  in  dipping 
the  unregenerate — who  make  their  final  dip  into  the  la'.e  that 
burneth  with  the  victims  of  the  Church  of  England  delusion, 
and  popish  idolatry,  "  dead  Calvanists,"  as  our  author  calls 
them,  and  other  water-sprinkling  heretics,  who  have  not  been 
sanctified  with  the  "blood  of  sprinkling." 

The  true  baptism,  is  the  immersion,  full  immersion,  of  the 
selfish  nature  in  the  spirit  of  communion.  The  Baptist  doctrine 
is  a  poetical  figure  of  it.  The  sprinkling  of  the  Church  is  a 
good  poetical  figure  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  communion  tha*^. 
belongs  to  the  Church.  It  has  only  got  a  little  sprinkling  of 
it.  Full  communion  is  the  true  baptism  ;  we  are  Baptists,  im- 
mersion Baptists, ;  but  we  consider  children  as  fit  as  men  or 
women  for  the  holv  rite.  It  recjuires  little  knowledge  to  feel 
the  love  of  God  and  man,  when  that  love  is  cherished  bj^  the 
ceremonial  law  of  God,  which  law  is  the  an-angement  of  .society 
according  to  a  model  of  universal  justice.  The  law  of  Christ 
is  love,  but  it  can  on'y  live  in  the  ceremonial  law.  Christ 
came  to  the  law,  and  he  is  crucified  until  it  be  restored. 

*  The  Established  Clergy  are  using  this  very  language  in  their 
own  behalf.  There  is  no  Church  persecuted  but  one,  and  that 
is  "love."  The  rest  are  only  rewarded  according  to  their 
works. 


CLERICAL  FOOLERY. 


'•  A  eorrespandence  has  grown  up  betweeR  Kr.  Townsen<i!  and 
the  "  Tracts  for  the  times''  people  of  Oxford.  Wrereare  our 
p'eliiles  when  this  nonsense  is  goinj?  on  in  the  heat  of  the  great 
Protestant  univcsity.''  The  questions  i'i  debate  now  are,  v/he- 
tlier  men  shall  torn  theiv  heads  to  the  eas%  or  to  any  other 
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quarter  of  the  compass,  during  the  reading  of  the  creeds  ? 
Whether  the  clergy  shall  wear  little  crosses  on  the  tips  of  their 
scarves  ?  Whether  they  shall  put  the  bread  and  wine  on  the 
table  in  the  chancel  with  their  own  hands,  or  by  the  hands  of 
the  churchwarden  ?  Whether  they  shall  put  them  primarily  on 
a  little  table  apart,  or  in  a  recess  in  the  wall  ?  Or  whether 
they  shall  make  a  bow  to  them  as  they  advance  to  the  table, 
or  omit  that  piece  of  politeness?  Mr.  Townsend,  it  seems, 
has  said,  cursorily,  that  all  those  tricks  savoured  of  Popery. 
Dr.  Pusey,  for  it  is  no  less  than  the  Hebrew  Professor  and 
Canon  of  Christ's  Church  who  feels  aggrieved,  proceeds  for- 
mally to  vindicate  the  orthodoxy  of  those  prodigiously  childish 
persons  who  think  that  they  are  thus  actually  restoring  the  pu- 
rity of  the  Church.  Hume,  in  his  history,  observes  with  keen 
and  due  contempt,  "  that  the  most  furious  quarrels  of  the  sec- 
taries were  about  surplices,  rails  to  the  communion  table,  the 
position  of  the  reading  desks,  and  such  other  trivialities."  And 
are  we  to  have  all  this  nonsense  renewed,  and  solemn  men  in 
doctors'  hoods  thinking  that  they  are  not  committing  the  most 
arrant  foolery  by  scribbling  either  for  or  against  them  ?  And 
all  this  trifling  when  the  very  existence  of  the  Church  is  at 
hazard — when  a  rabble  of  legislators  in  the  streets  are  howling 
for  her  plunder,  and  Popery,  like  a  wild  beast,  is  foaming  at 
her  threshold.  Let  Oxford  bestir  herself  while  she  remains  a 
University,  leave  those  pompous  triflers  to  their  obscure  squab- 
bles, and  add  something  manly,  honest,  and  rational,  to  the 
national  defence  of  Christianity." — Blackwood''s  Magazine. 

This  controversy  will  be  more  effectual  in  bringing  the  Church 
to  its  grave  than  all  the  bowlings  of  the  "  legislative  rabble." 
The  tract  gentlemen  are  storming  her  on  the  south ;  the  Ra- 
dicals on  the  north,  where  Satan,  (see  Milton,)  raised  his 
standard. 

Of  the  above  pai-ty,  the  Oxford  Tract  party,  of  which  Mr. 
Newman,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  and  Dr.  Pusey,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  are  the  chieftains,  the  Record,  a  religious 
paper,  speaks  as  follows  : — 

"  Now  that  there  are  two  societies  formed,  let  every  man  go 
to  his  own  company.  We  (in  common,  of  com'se,  with  every 
Christian  man)  not  only  consider  it  our  duty  to  assist  in  bearing 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  to  those  who  are  lying  in  ignorance 
of  it  ;  but  to  be  very  careful  in  making  the  attempt  to  see  that 
it  is  the  very  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  that  we  present  to  our 
fellow  countrymen,  and  not  a  spurious  and  destructive  imitation 
of  it.  Every  man  is  undoubtedly  called  upon  at  all  times, 
and  especially  in  times  when  the  essential  principles  of  Popery 
are  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  the  Church,  by  men  of 
name  and  consideration  in  her  communion,  to  exercise  a  godly 
jealousy  in  this  matter,  and  seriously  to  consider,  as  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  judge,  what  is  due  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  of 
God.  Deeds,  in  most  cases,  speak  more  loudly  and  signifi- 
cantly than  words.  The  Reverend  Professor  Pusey,  we  per- 
ceive, has  instantly  joined  himself  to  this  society.  Here  is  his 
declaration,  as  to  the  quarter  in  which  he  expects  countenance, 
support,  and  circulation  to  his  ruinous  delusions." 

So  say  the  majority  of  the  Churchmen  of  the  new  part}- ! 
And  John  Wesley,  whose  followers  now  go  hand  and  glove  with 
the  majority,  and  are  almost  on  the  eve  of  a  coalition,  says  of 
these  very  zealous  difFusers  of  the  very  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God: — 

"  To  speak  the  naked  truth,  not  with  anger  or  contempt,  as 
too  many  have  done,  I  acknowledge  that  many,  if  not  most  of 
those  that  were  appointed  to  minister  in  holy  things,  with  whom 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  converse,  in  almost  every  part  of  England 
or  Ireland,  for  forty  or  fifty  years  last  past,  have  not  been  emi- 
nent either  for  knowledge  or  piety.  It  has  been  loudly  af- 
firmed, that  most  of  the  persons  now  in  connexion  with  me, 
who  believe  it  their  duty  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  having 
been  taken  immediately  from  low  trades,  tailors,  shoemakers, 
and  the  like,  are  a  set  of  poor,  stupid,  illiterate  men,  that  scarce 
know  their  right  hand  from  their  left ;  yet  I  cannot  but  say, 
that  I  would  sooner  cut  off  my  right  hand  than  suffer  one  of 
them  to  speak  a  word  in  any  of  our  chapels,  if  I  had  not  rea- 
sonable proof  that  he  had  more  knowledge  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, more  knowledge  of  himself,  more  knowledge  of  God  and 


the  things  of  God,  than  nine  in  ten  of  the  clergymen  I  have 
conversed  with,  either  at  the  universities  or  elsewhere. 

"_  Insolent  clergymen,  pleasure-taking  clergymen,  praise- 
loving  clergymen,  preferment-seeking  clergymen  •  these  are  the 
wretches  that  cause  the  order  in  general  to  be  contemned. 
These  are  the  pests  of  the  Christian  world — the  grand  nuisance 
of  mankind — a  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  God. 

"  I  see  those  running  whom  God  has  not  sent,  destroying 
their  own  souls  and  those  that  hear  them,  perverting  the  right 
ways  of  the  Lord,  and  blaspheming  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
I  see  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  and  both  falling  into  the 
ditch.  Unless  I  warn,  in  all  ways  I  can,  these  perishing  souls 
of  their  danger,  am  I  clear  of  the  blood  of  these  men  'f  Soul- 
damning  clergymen  lay  me  under  more  difficulties  than  soul- 
saving  laymen,"  * 

We  leave  Mr.  Wesley  himself  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Philpot, 
the  new  Baptist  convert.  No  man  can  draw  his  own  picture. 
We  doubt  not  that  John,  and  all  his  followers,  will  find  their 
portraits  rather  hideous  to  look  upon,  with  nothing  but  lurid  red 
for  the  lights,  and  lamp  black  for  the  dark  shadows  of  their 
Stygian  countenances.  Let  the  'clergy  only  draw  each  other's 
portraits,  leave  them  to  abuse  one  another,  and  by  clerical  tes- 
timony alone  you  may  prove,  with  innumerable  respectable  wit- 
nesses, that  they  are  all  children  of  perdition,  and  soul-destroy- 
ing traitors.  If  the  real  gospel  of  the  Sou  of  God  were  in  the 
world,  would  its  professors  talk  thus  ?  We  make  no  distinction 
between  them  ;  they  are  all  followers  of  the  Beast,  and  so  are 
we ;  but  we  are  striving  to  destroy  the  monster,  they  to  preserve 
his  life.  We  are  only  Christians  intellectually  ?  Heart  Chris- 
tianity is  not  in  the  world. 


*  Quoted  from  the  Patriot,  of  October,  1836.  See  a  pam- 
phlet, called  "  What,  and  who  says  it,"  by  John  Search 
Ward  and  Co.,  Patemoster-row. 


REPLY  TO  THE  ARTICLE  "  MYSTICISM  AND 
CO-OPERATION,"  OF  LAST  AVEEK. 


If  we  cannot  convince  our  correspondent  of  his  error,  we  will 
convince  the  majority  of  our  readers.  There  is  a  considerable 
portion  of  truth  in  what  he  says.  But  we  read  history  somewhat 
differently.  The  co-operative  mystics  of  whom  he  speaks  were 
all  formalists.  Plato's  republic  is  a  form,  and  he  positively 
maintains  what  Owen  teaches,  that  by  the  societary  form  the 
individual  character  is  fashioned.  Pythagoras  was  a  disciplina- 
rian full  of  forms,  and  community  of  goods  was  the  principal. 
The  monks  were  all  formalists,  and  the  very  beginning  of  an 
order  was  the  drawng  up  of  a  list  of  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  approbation  of  his  holiness.  These  rules  being  formed,  the 
characters  came  into  them.  Had  the  Pope  waited  till  he 
found  monks,  before  he  founded  monasteries,  we  should  never 
have  heard  of  monastic  orders.  He  prepared  a  habitation  for 
them,  and  they  flocked  to  the  habitation  like  doves  to  their 
windows.  It  was  the  same  with  Ann  Lees,  and  the  Messrs. 
Rapp.  They  began  with  the  forms  as  soon  as  they  could  col- 
lect a  sufficient  party  to  begin  with. 

As  for  our  correspondent,  he  does  not  belong  to  the  school  of 
Plato,  nor  Jesus  Christ,  nor  even  Pythagoras.  He  belongs  to 
that  modem  school,  established  by  an  author  who  \»-rote  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  which  took 
the  name  of  modem  Platonism,  and  caricatured  the  intel- 
ligible philosophy  of  Plato  by  disbanding  the  intellect,  and  pre- 
tending to  cultivate  the  feelings  inthout  it.  It  never  produced 
a  community  that  we  know  of.  The  purest  mystic  community 
that  history  speaks  of  is  that  of  the  Trappists,  who  never  speak, 
who  dig  their  own  graves,  and  fill  them  up  again  in  daily  suc- 
cession, till  at  last  they  drop  into  them,  and  their  brethren 
cover  them  in  dumb  solemnity.  But  these  are  genuine  Catho- 
lics of  the  Roman  order.  All  the  mystic  orders  we  ever  heard 
of  repudiate  the  foolish  notion  of  our  correspondent,  that  "  to 
prepare  a  form  first,  and  to  seek  the  animating  spirit  afterwards 
in  such  form,  is  no  less  absurd  than  to  look  into  empty  egg. 
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shells  for  the  chick  germ  ;''  but  why  should  the  chick  germ 
exist  before  the  chicken  'f  and  why  should  a  lien  lay  an  egg 
firat,  and  hatch  a  chicken  afterwards  ?  Because,  as  an  Apostle 
beautifully  lays  down  the  universiil  truth,  "  The  first  man  is 
of  tlic  earth,  earthy — tlie  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  hea- 
ven ;"  and,  as  Moses  himself  most  philosophically  teaches, 
God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  first,  and  then 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.  The  material 
foundation  being  the  lowest,  is  first  laid.  The  cellars  are 
built  first,  and  the  garret  afterwards.  Our  correspondent  would 
b^in  to  biuld  his  house  at  the  chimney  tops  !  What  a  strange 
architect  he  is  !  a  most  serial  castle  builder  !  No  wonder  there 
are  so  few  of  the  species.  We  really  wonder  there  are  so 
many. 

But  his  doctrine  is  worse  than  absurd,  and  irrational,  and 
false — it  is  really  selfish.  It  teaches  a  sor'  of  iiulividiial  eatis- 
fection — it  tries  to  make  the  individual  happy  amid  the  sur- 
rounding misery  of  society.  It  kills  the  social  feeling  by  en- 
deavouring to  form  the  individual  character  in  solitude,  a  thing 
which  is  so  contrary  to  nature,  that  a  friend  of  ours  a  few  daj's 
ago  characterized  it  by  a  name  which  we  would  not  commit 
to  paper. 

We  repeat  the  important  truth,  that  the  process  of  Nature 
in  every  species  of  creation  is  to  begin  at  the  lowest,  and  as- 
cend to  the  highest,  and  that  the  material  form  of  society  be- 
ing the  Tery  lowest  object  of  society,  is  on  that  very  account 
the  first  point  to  be  settled. 

But  it  has  always  been  our  doctrine,  and  it  still  is  more 
positively  than  ever — that  as  God,  who  formed  man,  had  a 
idew  to  the  spirit  he  meant  to  put  in  him,  so  those  who  form 
the  social  system,  original!}'  should  have  a  view  to  that  class  of 
spirits  they  mean  to  collect.  New  Harmony  has  not  succeeded 
for  want  of  a  religious  feeling.  The  spirit  is  too  sensuous. 
This  we  grant;  but  with  a  few  genuine  feeling  minds  to  begin 
with,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  a  system  of  community  might 
spread  with  greater  rapidity  than  ever  monachism  did.  We 
should  be  very  lilad  if  our  correspondent  perceived  the  force 
of  these  tmths,  but  whether  or  not,  we  have  no  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  he  is  under  a  gross  delusion,  and  has  committed  a 
sad  blunder  in  reasoning. 

We  were  requested  to  send  the  article  of  our  correspondent 
to  the  New  Moral  World  if  we  rejected  it.  We  prefer  insert- 
ing it.  The  letter  is  intelligible  enough,  and  it  is  an  attempt 
to  wrest  from  us  our  favourite  argument,  that  the  religious 
feeling  is  necessary  for  social  combination.  We  commenced 
the  third  volume  of  the  Shepherd  with  this  idea.  Our  friend 
clandestinely  endeavours  to  pervert  the  truths  of  history  to 
his  own  favourite  hypothesis.  There  is  no  difficult}'  in  refut- 
ing him,  and  we  would  rather  refute  him  in  our  own  columns 
than  in  the  columns  of  another  paper.  The  subject  is  most 
important.  It  is  not  new  to  us  ;  but  the  view  which  "  A  My- 
stic "  has  taken  of  it  is  a  piece  of  presumption  we  were  not 
prepared  for.  Did  he  ever  read  Plato's  "  Republic  ?"  Did 
he  ever  read  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  ?  The  idea  arose  in  the  mind  of  Ignatius  Loyala, 
and  a  few  friends.  He  formed  the  outward  model  of  this  com- 
munity ;  after  repeated  disappointments,  he  obtained  the  Pon- 
tifTs  consent.  His  numbers  increased  slowly  at  first,  but  before 
a  centiu-y  had  expired  they  were  directing  the  counsels  of 
princes,  and  occupying  the  most  important  educational  chairs 
in  Catholic  countries  •,  and,  moreover,  they  were  a  progressive 
bodv,  always  changing  and  improving  the  rules  as  they  them- 
selves improved  under  their  peculiar  discipline.  If  a  Mystic 
had  half  the  spirit  of  a  Jesuit,  he  would  begin  his  commimity 
with  six  men.  Mahomet  began  with  four.  Mystics  are  too 
fond  of  ease.     They  prefer  writing,  and  talking,  and  criticizing. 

We  know  it  will  be  replied  to  this  that  the  Mystics  want  to 
do  nothing.  They  are  drones  themselves,  and  would  have 
all  the  hive  to  be  drones  also ;  but  they  inll  be  expelled  and 
banished  into  the  bottomless  abyss  of  thought,  their  own  ap- 
propriate sphere.  Mysticism  is  Individualism,  of  which  we 
mean  to  treat  next  week.  It  is  a  most  important  department 
of  Universalism,  but  grossly  caricatured  by  those  who  go  by 
the  name  of  Mvstics. 


CHURCH  EXTENSION  AT  GREENOCK. 

(from   a  CORRESPON'UENT.) 

About  eighteen  months  ago,  the  friends  of  "  out  Zion '"  in  this 
place,  having  caught  the  Church-extension  fever,  discovered  all 
of  a  sudden  that  they  had  amongst  them  an  "  unexcavated 
mass  of  heathenism  ;"'*  and,  not  to  be  behind  their  neighbours 
in  manifesting  their  zeal  in  the  great  work  of  excavation,  en- 
gaged a  licentiate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  zealots  in  the  cause,  personally  examined 
some  of  the  most  destitute  parts  of  the  town,  in  order  to  learn 
the  real  state  of  the  heathen.  A  public  meeting  was  thereafter 
called  and  their  report  read.  It  set  forth,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  an  alarmin'4  "  mass  of  heathenism  "  existed,  and, 
by  ^'.•ay  of  representing  a  specimen  to  the  astonished  friends  of 
the  Kiik  (although  no  instance  of  Bible-burning  was  recorded), 
a  story  was  told  of  an  aged  woman  when  they  discovered,  who 
acknowledged  that  she  had  never  heard  of  the  name  of  Christ! 
During  the  recital  of  this  heart-stirring  tale,  the  countenances 
of  the  credulous  might  have  been  observed  assuming  an  inordi- 
nate length,  which  strangely  contrasted  with  the  smiles  of  the 
unbelieving  Voluntaries,  many  of  whom  were  present.  From 
the  nature  of  the  resolutions  moved,  and  the  addresses  deli- 
vered, it  appeared  as  if  the  heathen  the}  were  all  the  while 
contemplating  were  the  Voluntaries,  for  the  greatest  part  of 
their  fire  was  directed  towards  them. 

Having  obtained  a  preacher,  the  only  desideratum,  to  com- 
plete the  Chalmersonian  antidote  to  Voluntaryism,  \\a.&  a  place 
to  preach  in.  Their  finances  being  rather  slender  to  undertake 
the  erection  of  a  church,  the  Methodist  chapel,  being  then  va- 
cant, was  taken  for  one  year  as  an  experiment.  It  was  accord- 
ingly opened  in  due  form,  and  with  the  brightest  prospects  of 
success.  The  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  secufe  at- 
tendance— seats  could  be  obtained  for  anything  o,-  for  nothing 
— so  that  every  facility  was  given  for  the  "  excavaion  of  the 
heathen."  The  whole  excavating-machinc  being  thus  set  in 
motion,  the  leading  Compulsories  might  be  seen  congratulating 
each  other  on  the  progress  of  their  scheme,  and  looking  big 
with  expectation — nay,  they  imagined  they  already  saw  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  "  Voluntary  verniiii."  Some  of  the 
more  zealous  suggested  that  the  locality  of  the  chapel  would 
make  a  "  nice  wee  parishie,"  if  they  could  but  get  "  a  bit 
endoomentie  "  for  the  minister.  From  Ibe  efforts  made,  it  was 
expected  that  on  the  first  Sabbath  the  chapel  would  be  crowded 
by  those  for  \vhom  it  was  intended  ;  but,  if  we  ma}'  judge 
from  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  majoritj'-  of  those  who  did 
attend  on  that  occasion,  they  were  heathen  of  the  better  sort. 
The  fact  is,  fearing  a  lailure,  a  good  manj^  of  the  Church 
friends  attended  for  the  pui-pose  of  filling  up  the  seats,  and 
making  something  like  a  respectable  appearance.  This,  how- 
ever, could  not  continue,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  on  the 
following  Sabbath,  the  preacher  found  his  congregation  con- 
siderably diminished.  This  was  disheartening  enough,  but  the 
worst  is  to  come  yet.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  a  sensible  de- 
crease went  on,  until  the  number  was  reduced  to  about  twenty  I 
—a  very  neat  and  manageable  congregation. 

In  these  cheering  circumstances  the  place  was  kept  oi^en  for 
about  nine  months,  when  Mr.  Tait,  having  excavated  the 
Greenock  heathens  in  so  short  a  time,  determined  on  removing 
to  "  a  more  extensive  field  of  usefulness,  "  Botany  Bav  !  and 
accordingly  sailed  thence  shortly  after.  Since  then,  we  have 
heard  very  little  about  church  extension  in  Greenock.  The 
friends  of  mother  Kirk  would  do  well  to  take  warning  from  the 
above  facts,  especially  those  who  are  "  waiting  for  th^moving 
of  the  waters,"  to  step  into  a  living,  lest  they  share  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Tait—"  Botany  Bay  for  life." — Glasgow  Argus. 


This  is  one  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  expressions. 


CLERICAL    INTOLERANCE. 

(From  the  Cfieltenham  Free  Press.) 

About  a  week  ago,  a  poor  woman  who  had  just  lost  an  infant 
about  sixteen  months  old,  applied  to  a  reverend  curate,  in  the 
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horouqh  of  Stroud,  to  ask  him  to  oificiate  at  his  interment- 
"  Where  was  your  child  baptized  ?"  was  the  interrogation  of 
the  priest.  At  such  a  chapel,  answered  the  poor  woman. 
"  Then  let  the  people  at  the  chapel  bury  it,"  was  his  haughty 
reply.  He  knew  there  was  no  burying-yard  at  the  chapel,  and 
therefore  the  dust  of  the  child  was  to  remain  unburied.  Whe- 
ther his  after  coj^'itations  may  have  suggested  that  an  infant 
sixteen  months  old  was  not  the  fittest  object  for  intolerance  to 
pour  out  the  vial  of  wrath  upon,  we  cannot  say,  but  the  parent 
was  sent  for,  and  the  following  very  sane  and  learned  interro- 
gations delivered  in  \vriting.  "With  what  matter  was  the 
child  babtized  :■•"  "  With  v>hat  words  was  the  child  baptized  ?" 
When  we  saw  these  queries  in  writing  we  could  hardly  believe 
our  eyes  For  an  apostolical  priest  to  be  so  ignorant  of  eccle- 
siastical doings  in  the  country  in  the  various  denominations 
was  at  least  no  credit  to  his  reverence.  He  knows,  or  as  a 
parochial  priest  he  ought  to  have  known,  that  all  denominations 
use  water  in  baptism.  Or  if  they  use  any  thing  else  he  ought 
long  before  this  to  have  ascertained  it,  that  he  might  warn  his 
parishioners  against  such  wicieduess.  "  With  what  matter  was 
the  child  baptized"  was  then  a  paltry  inquiry,  unworthy  of  a 
successor  of  the  Apostles.  The  other  question  was  no  better. 
He  should  have  known,  that  all  Dissenters,  whatever  interpre- 
tation they  may  put  upon  the  words,  use  the  form  prescribed  by 
our  Lord.  He  knows  also,  that  in  such  a  case,  mental  reser- 
vation is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  in  the  Church.  A  late 
work  from  the  press  on  "  Churci  Unity,"  by  a  clergyman,  tells 
us  that  "  drunkard,  swearer,  ^c,  is  a  priest,  and  that  God''s 
ordinance  cannot  be  made  better  by  man^s  goodness,  nor  worse 
bv  man''s  sin."'  But  what  if  wrong  matter  had  been  used  and 
wron"  words  uttered,  would  he  have  deprived  the  child  of  a 
grave" on  these  accounts  ?  The  poor  child  could  not  help  it, 
and  to  scourge  the  dead  for  the  living,  would  be  such  a  supe:- 
fluity  of  vengeance,  that  even  bigotry  blushes  at  the  thought  of 
havin"  such  a  dirty  task  to  perform.  The  wife  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham  had  not  been  baptized  or  initiated  into  the  religion  of 
the  children  of  Heth,  and  yet  these  depraved  Cannaanites  said 
to  the  father  of  the  faithful,  "  In  the  choice  of  our  sepulchre 
bury  thy  dead  ;  none  of  us  shall  withhold  from  thee  his  sepul- 
chre." Even  Paganism  suggested  that  it  would  be  indecent 
and  cruel  to  refuse  the  dead  a  grave.  We  should  like  to  know 
what  text  of  Scripture  there  is  that  directs  a  kind  and  forgiving 
follower  of  the  Saviour  to  refuse  a  grave  to  an  unconscious 
infant.  And  if  the  text  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  iNTew  Testa- 
ment but  is  a  canon  of  the  Chiu'ch,  then  the  Church  has 
been  'guilty  of  adding  to  the  Scriptures,  and  therefore  exposes 
herself  to  the  curse  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Reve- 
lation of  St.  John.  But  we  shall  be  told  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  are  the  only  persons  that  have  a  commission  to  baptize. 
Were  this  true,  still  there  is  no  text  that  connects  the  baptism 
and  burial  of  an  infant  together.  But  a  little  exa'xinalion  of 
the  much-vaunted  commission  would  show  the  arrogancy  of 
such  a  claim.  A  commission  supposes  commissioners,  and  laws 
to  regulate  their  commission.  We  cannot  suppose  that  Christ 
gave^ix  commission,  but  neglected  to  give  any  laws  to  guide 
the  coramissiojiers.  In  Timothy,  Titus,  &c  ,  ipc  have  the  laws 
of  God  given  for  the  expiess  pui-pose  of  guiding  the  apostolical 
commissioners.  Now,  it  is  only  for  any  man  to  read  those 
laws,  and  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  episcopal  commis- 
sioners of  our  day,  to  find  that  the  apostolical  regulations  for 
choosing  andco-nmissioning  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  are  daily 
set  at  defiance  by  the  episcopal  commissioners.  We  will  not 
say  that  the  Dissenters  are  scriptural  in  all  they  do,  but  we 
just  ask  any  man,  to  place  in  three  columns,  1.  The  apostolic 
commiss'oners  and  their  laws,  as  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 2.  The  episcopal  commissioners  and  the  conduct  they 
pursue  in  commissioning  priests  at  the  present  time.  Arid 
3.  The  dissenting  commissioners,  and  the  laws  they  observe  in 
choosing  their  ministers.  Let  him  put  the  subject  in  a  fair 
light,  and  he  will  see  that  the  dissenting  commissioners  dissent 
not  from  the  apostles,  but  from  the  episcopal  commissioners, 
and  that  it  is  because  'hey  "  o^ey  God  rather  than  man,'' — 
because  they  foUov;  the  apostles  rather  than  the  episcopals  who 
set  the  apostles  at  nought,  that  the  churchmen  of  our  time  say, 
"  that  they  have  no  right  to  baptize."     That  is,  the  men  who 


trample  upon  the  laws  of  revelation,  in  commissioning  ministers 
who  are  are  neither  "  apt  to  teach,"  nor  anything  else  that 
revelation  enjoins,  are  the  only  persons  fit  to  baptize  and  teach  ! 
And  the  persons  who  are  selected  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  God,  are  not  fit  for  the  sacred  office  •,  and  therefore,  as  the 
climax  of  absurdity  and  mckedness,  those  whom  the  latter 
baptize  are  to  be  refused  a  grave  ! 

A  LOOKER  ON. 


THE    TRANSCENDENTALIST'S    NEW    YEAR'S 
ADDRESS  TO  HIS  PECULIAR  READERS. 

Most  patient  of  hu.aian  beincs  ! — Before  I  began  to  ivrite 
this  letter,  I  formed  a  bold  hypothesis,  namely,  that  you  exist. 
Well  am  I  aware  that  I  have  readers,  but  whether  I  have  had 
peculiar  readers  I  do  not  know,  readers,  ^vho  have  followed  my 
own  meaninfr,  without  lumping  me  with  this  or  that  sect,  and 
have  perused  my  papers  n»t  merely  because  they  fancied  they 
perceived  in  them  some  favourite  tendency  of  their  o^vn. 

Well,  then,  dear  readers,  (assuming  your  existence)  we  have 
now  known  each  other  above  a  twelvemonth,  and  you  must 
have  perceived  that  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  t^e  views  of 
any  other  correspondent,  but  have  quietly  pursued  a  path  of  my 
oi^n.  Many,  I  dare  say,  followed  me  through  ray  Dialogues 
with  the  Materialist,  but  took  fright  at  those  I  held  with  the 
Idealist,  which  a  ve'v  goo:l  hiend  of  mine  hinted,  had  a  poly- 
theistical  tendency.  Many,  I  dare  say,  thought  I  was  going  the 
whole  hog  towards  mysticisna,  and  were  marvellously  edified 
when  they  sa-r  me  turn  my  horses'  heads  in  another  direction. 

My  dear  in^isib'e  Church  (traly  invisible,  even  to  its  pastor, 
as  I  never  set  eyes  on  one  of  you) — my  dear  Church,  I'll  let 
you  into  a  secret — 1  am  no  mystic;  I  never  in  my  life  was  in 
a  "  high  sphere,"  and  never  experienced  an  "  inbirth."  I  am 
no  ascetic,  but  have  a  remarkable  partiality  for  steaks  and  oys- 
ter-sauce, '•  cos  'em  so  delightful,"  as  Buckstone  says.  I  like 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  myself,  and  counsel  all  of  you  to  do  the 
same  ;  therefore  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  your  read- 
ing my  pastoral  letters  over  a  glass  of  whiskey  and  water,  and 
afterwards  using  them  to  light  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 

Of  all  things,  abstraction  is  the  most  detestable,  unless  when 
used  for  concrete  purposes.  To  understand  a  whole,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  its  parts  or  its  qualities  separately,  but  this  is 
merely  for  the  sake  of  again  uniting  our  knowlecV^e.  Mathe- 
matics, for  instance,  teach  one  property  of  body,  that  is,  its  dif- 
ferent relations  when  considered  under  the  category  of  qusfti- 
tity.  But  what  a  jackass  would  the  mathematician  be,  who 
fancied  his  abstractions  gave  a  perfect  knowledge  of  corporeal 
substances,  and  dcsp  sed  the  chemist  who  gave  him  properties 
discovered  from  another  point  of  vietv.  Attraction  is  a  sort  of 
division  of  labour  -,  the  co:icrete  may  be  seen  in  so  ma'iy  lights, 
that  it  is  found  necessary  to  consider  each  of  these  lights  as  a 
peculiar  science.  Suppose  there  is  a  particular  square  table, 
and  myself  looking  at  it.  This  is  a  concretion,  which  will  fur- 
nish matter  for  various  abstractio?is ;  the  square  form  ef  the 
tible  will  give  a  subject  to  che  mathematician,  the  grain  of  the 
wood  will  busy  the  student  in  vegetation,  the  brown  colour  will 
employ  the  optioiar.,  the  structure  of  e;  e,  whereby  I  am  ena- 
bled to  see  the  table,  is  matter  for  the  anatomist;  the  mental 
form  in  which  I  am  obliged  to  think  of  the  object  before  me, 
mil  occupy  the  logician  r  and  lastly,  the  consideration  of  what 
I  may  be  considered  apart  from  these  forms  of  thought,  will 
interest  a  certain  class  of  metaphysicians.  None  of  these  wor- 
thies miist,  however,  give  themselves  aira,  and  think  that  the 
whole  sphce  of  knowledge  is  comprised  in  any  one  of  their  pe- 
culiar sciences.  They  are  but  members  of  one  whole,  and 
their  only  use  is  to  aid  in  bringing  forth  one  whole  result,  just 
as  in  a  pin  manufactory,  the  maker  of  the  heads,  the  cutter  of 
the  wires,  the  sharpener  of  the  points,  and  others,  do  not  work 
that  each  may  keep  the  result  of  his  own  labour  in  a  separate 
box,  but  that  all  the  results  may  be  united  to  one  concrete — pin. 
When  I  call  abstraction  detestable,  I  mean  onlj-  so  far  as  it 
keeps  itself  in  a  state  of  proud  exclusion,  when  the  mere  ab- 
stracter considers  his  own  as  the  chief  science,  and  all  the  others 
as  mere  bubbles. 
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Some  attach  a  world  of  importance  to  the  sentence  "  I  am," 
and  think  it  is  an  expression  of  the  absolute.  But  what  is  this, 
"I:-'"  A  mere  abstraction ;  a  lot  of  things  unperceived,  and 
we  begin  to  consider  the  perceiver  apart  from  the  things,  and 
ask  what  he  is  in  his  own  being.  What  right  have  we  to  sup- 
pose that  he  has  an  "  own  being,"  when  it  is  only  for  the  con- 
venience of  thinking,  that  we  set  him  apart  from  these  objects. 
In  another  sence,  the  "  I"  may  be  used  as  an  ultra-concrete, 
meaning  the  perceiver  and  all  his  objects  tuVen  together  in  a 
lump,  and  of  this  "I,"  alone  have  we  a  right  to  predicate 
existence. 

Abstraction  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is  the  separating  one 
quality  from  others,  which  are  necessary'  to  its  existence  for  the 
purpose  of  consideration,  and  is  all  by  will,  ^^hen  the  abstrac- 
ter is  not  tempted  to  suppose  that  this  quality  can  actually 
exist  iji  this  separate  state.  Asceticism  is  moral  abstraction ; 
an  endeavour  to  live  independently  of  external  things  ;  an 
attempt  to  escape  from  a  struggle  when  life  itself  is  nothing  more ; 
in  a  word,  an  approximation  to  non-entity. 

Avoid  Nihilism  ;  to  which  every  attempt  to  run  to  the  extre- 
mity of  either  of  two  opposites,  instead  of  luxuriating  in  their 
confluence,  will  invariably  tend.  A  strong,  though  regulated 
sensualism  is  requisite  to  enjoy  life ;  life  is  the  flowing  on  from 
one  object  to  another.  Endeavoiur,  is  it  were,  to  imbibe  so  many 
objects,  to  drink  them  in,  that  each  moment  may  be  crushed 
into  a  wine- cup  of  sweets.  '■'■  Panta  reei,^  said  Heraclitus  (all 
things  flow) — a  still  being  is  no  being. — We've  got  a  new  year, 
dart  merrily  through  it. 

The  Transckndentilist. 

P.S.     Will  talk  about  Faith  next  week. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SHEPHERD. 

Dear  Shepherd. — Feeling  myself  gratified  by  your  insertion 
of  317  first  attempt,  I  have  composed  a  sonnet  of  no  less  spiri- 
tual tendency 

THE  ULTRA-MYSTIC, 

SONNET  TO  NOTHING. 

Nothing,  how  great  art  thou,  stupendous  r.ought ! 

Who  reignest  no  where,  sittest  on  no  throne  ! 

Unseen,  unheard,  unthought  by  any  one. 
Whose  solemn  dictates  in  no  school  is  taught ! 
To  thy  non-ential  region  are  we  brought. 

By  old  abstraction,  dull,  ascetic,  crone. 

Who  aye  to  leave  this  sensual  earth  is  prone. 
Which  with  bright  Nature's  hues  and  warmth  is  fraught  ! 
Nothing,  to  thee,  what  gorgeous  names  are  given  ! 

We  call  thee  light,  and  love,  and  pow'r,  and  heav'n. 

When  of  thy  might  to  novices  we  preach. 
Thy  patient  votaries,  great  cipher,  hear  ! 
Keep  us  from  marriage,  rump-steaks,  gin,  and  beer. 

And  henceforth  all  our  works  shall  nothing  teach. 


TRINITARIANISM    AND    SPIRITUALISM   OF 
VOLTAIRE. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  modem  ^viseacres,  who  prate  about 
matter,  and  rejoice  to  call  themselves  by  the  dullest  and  stu- 
pidest principle  of  Nature,  we  quote  the  following  passage  from 
a  letter  of  Voltaire  to  a  correspondent,  in  his  "^Elements  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Newton." 

"  You  say  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  (Newton)  did  not 
more  clearly  explain  himself  concerning  the  reason  which  often 
occasions  the  attractive  force  to  become  repulsive,  and  con- 
cerning the  force  bj'  winch  the  rays  of  light  are  darted  forth 
with  such  a  prodigious  velocity ;  to  which  I  may  venture  to 
add,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  could  not  know  the  cause 
of  these  phenomena.  Newton,  the  first  of  men,  was  neverthe- 
less but  a  man,  and  the  first  springs  which  Nature  employs  are 
not  within  our  reach,  when  they  cannot  I>e  subjected  to  calcula- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  compute  the  foi-ce  of  the  muscles,  but  all 
the  mathematics  are  insiifficient  to  inform  us  why  they  act  at 


tlie  command  of  the  will.  All  the  knowledge  we  have  ot  the 
planets  can  never  inform  us  why  they  turn  from  west  to  east, 
rather  than  in  the  contrary  direction.  Newton,  though  he  ana- 
tomized the  light,  has  not  discovered  its  intimate  nature.  He 
knew  well  that  the  elementary  fire  is  endued  with  properties, 
which  the  other  clemei  ts  have  I'.ot. 

"  It  passes  through  a  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  leagues 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  does  not  appear  to  tend  towards  a 
ce- tre,  like  body,  but  ex-pands  itself  equally  in  every  direction, 
contrar\  to  the  other  elements.  Its  attraction  towards  the  body- 
it  touches,  a»d  from  whose  body  it  rebounds,  has  no  common 
ratio  with  the  universal  gravity  of  matter. 

"  It  is  not  even  proved  that  the  rays  of  elementary  fire  do 
not  penetrate  each  other.  Newton,  therefore,  struck  with  aU 
these  singularities,  seems  alwa3^s  to  doubt  whether  light  be  a 
body  or  not.  For  my  part,  if  I  dui-st  risk  my  doubts,  I  must 
confess  to  you,  that  1  do  not  think  it  impossiljle  that  the  ele- 
imntary  fire  may  be  a  being  apart,  which  animates  Nature, 
and  possesses  t/tc  intermediate  step  between  body  and  some 
other  being  we  are  not  acquainted  with,  in  the  same  manner  as 
certain  organized  plants  serve  as  a  passage,  or  gradation,  foetweea 
the  vegetiible  aad  animal  kingdom." 

Here  are  actually  two  species  of  immaterial  being  suspected 
by  Voltaire — from  necessity,  too  !  He  cannot  otherwise  ac- 
count for  natural  phenomena.  Every  man  but  a  fool  sees,  and 
feels,  and  is  conscious,  of  the  being  of  spirit ;  but  here  is  some- 
thing else — a  trinity  of  being,  of  which  matter  is  the  lowest 
grade. 


PUNISHMENTS. 

The  opinions  of  men  aro  uude~geing  a  very  rapid  change  in 
respect  to  punishment,  as  a  means  of  presernng  the  peace  of 
society,  and  the  morals  of  mankind.  Penal  codes  are  be- 
coming less  sanguinarj',  and  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age  is 
averse  to  the  employment  of  cruelty  and  fear  as  the  preventive 
of  crime.  This  is  a  new  idea.  It  is  even  taught  by  the  clergy 
themselves.  But  what  is  very  singular,  these  same  teachers  of 
merry  in  political  government  do  not  pe'ceive  that  religion 
must  keep  pace  with  civil  government.  The  o'd  creed  of  eter- 
nal punishments  is  dying  along  with  the  old  sanguinary  politi- 
cal statutes.  The  clergy  have  not  nominally  extinguished  it ; 
but  it  is  seldom  mentioned  by  the  polite  preacher,  and  it  is 
esteemed  a  coarse  and  vulgar  misdeed  even  to  pronouncs  the 
word  Hell  in  the  pulpit.  Many  clergymen  will  not  even  name 
the  Devil,  the  author  of  evil,  and  the  keeper  of  Hell.  What 
their  object  can  be,  or  what  may  be  their  prevailing  motive  for 
so  doing,  we  can  only  guess.  Their  fdith  is  not  eery  strong, 
and  they  know  that  a  large  proportion  of  regular  church-going, 
baiJtized,  self-nominated  Christians,  like  themselves,  have  no 
hesitation  in  owing  that  they  do  not  believe  in  hell.  Still  they 
are  conservatives,  and  would  shudder  to  alter  the  creed  of  the 
Church.  But  if  the  Church  creed  may  not  be  altered,  why 
should  the  penal  code  undergo  a  change  'r  Religion  must  keep 
pace  with  social  progress.  Christianity  has  been  so  beautifully 
organized,  that  it  will  walk  hand  in  hand  with  any  system  of 
policy,  whether  severe  or  merciful.  It  will  descend  to  any 
depth,  or  ascend  to  any  height,  "  With  the  froward  I  will 
show  m3-self  froward,  but  with  the  upright  I  will  slio>v  myself 
upright," 


CONVERSION  OF  HINDOOS. 

The  Friend  of  India  contains  the  following  letter  from  a 
native  Bramin  (Christian: — 

"  The  renunciation  of  Hindooism  by  the  youths  of  the  Hin- 
doo College,  is  now  day  by  day  getting  new  force,  according  to 
the  progress  and  improvement  of  the  students.  If  this  grand 
institution  continue  successfully  in  its  progress  in  this  manner 
in  Calcutta  a  few  years  more,  and  if  the  managers,  the  visitors, 
and  the  professors,  take  the  same  care  as  they  are  taking  at  pre- 
sent, then  tbe  students  will  no  longer  remain  in  the  state  of  ig- 
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norance  and  superstition  like  their  ancestors,  who  were  consi- 
dered no  more  than  the  savage  beasts  of  the  desert.  Moreover, 
this  will  enable  them  to  make  a  grand  figure  in  the  world,  and 
show  the  example  to  their  own  country  and  to  other  nations. 
How  manv  well  educated  and  enlightened  students  of  the  se- 
nior classes  of  the  College  eat  and  drink  privately  those  things 
■which  their  religion  forbids  them,  and  they  neither  adore  their 
gods  and  goddesses,  nor  do  they  bow  to  those  pretended  Bra- 
mins,  who  are  the  plague  of  truth  !  Further,  many  students  of 
the  first  class  have  their  full  heart  to  embrace  Christianity,  but 
they  are  only  prevented  by  the  regulations  of  the  College,  for 
converted  students  are  not  allowed  to  read  there.  Fortunately, 
the  parents  of  some  students  are  now  become  liberal,  like  their 
song,  for  most  of  them  are  well  acquainted  with  their  sons'  cha- 
racter, yet  they  did  not  check  nor  prevent  them  in  any  way  ; 
rather,  they  indulge  them  in  their  favourite  inclinations,  which 
is  to  eat  beef,  and  other  forbidden  things  ;  and  some  of  them 
advise  their  children  to  do  privately  whatever  they  like  to  do. 
How  happy  would  it  be  for  Calcutta,  when  all  the  parents  be- 
come liberal  like  these,  and  give  the  same  privileges  to  their 
promising  sons!" — Asiatic  Journal,  Jan.  1838. 

Liberality,  both  in  IMahommedan  and  Pagan  countries,  has 
necessarily  a  sensuous  beginning,  on  account  of  the  importance 
attached  to  eating  and  drinking,  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
and  religious  liberalism  amongst  the  Jews  would  present  the 
same  phenomena.  Christianity  is  a  step  in  advance,  though  a 
similar  attachment  to  forms  pervades  all  its  innumerable  sects. 

Rbligion  of  the  New  Moral  World. — We  invite  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  an  article  on  the  Religion  of  the 
New  Moral  World,  by  the  able  editor  of  the  Shepherd.  There 
is  manifested  throughout  the  paper  such  an  air  of  sincere  belief 
in  the  principles  advocated,  of  disinterested  devotion  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  human  family,  withal  such  a  kindly  spirit, 
that  it  well  deserves  the  attentive  perusal  and  thoughtful  deli- 
beration of  our  friends  and  readers.  We  promise  it  both  on 
our  ovi-n  parts,  and  shall,  so  soon  as  our  numerous  avocations 
permit  us  leisure,  revert  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Smith  is  either  right 
or  ^vrong  upon  the  subject  at  issue  ;  if  right,  tve  shall  be  benefit- 
ted by  the  discussion  ;  if  wrong,  he  will  be  benefitted  by  it  •,  and, 
therefore,  on  both  sides  good  grounds  exist  for  its  continuance. 
We  take  this  opportunity  of  drawing  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  Shepherd,  as  a  paper  containing  may  strikingly 
original  and  useful  papers,  and  calculated  eminently  to  advance 
the  best  interest  of  man.— (From  the  New  Moral  World,  of 
Jan.  13.) 


Corn  Law  Rhyming. — According  to  a  letter  from  Crieff,  in 
the  Glasgow  Argus,  it  appears  that  the  people  of  Perthshire, 
having  long  been  cooling  in  their  political  zeal,  and  despairing 
of  obtainiug  redress  of  grievances  by  what  is  absurdly  called 
Refoi-m  in  Parliament,  are  OHce  more  roused  to  activity  upon 
the  Coni  Law  question.  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  is  now  the 
word,  and  missionaries  are  kindling  the  flames  of  agitation. 
We  wish  them  success,  if  it  should  put  but  a  penny  a- week  into 
a  poor  man's  pocket.  But  we  see  further  than  the  Corn  Laws. 
Their  repeal  will  prove  as  great  a  delusion  as  reform.  It  will 
cheapen  bread  certainly,  and  enable  us  better  to  compete  with 
other  nations  ;  but  wages  \nll  fall  in  exact  proportion,  and  the 
same  dis,tinction  of  rich  and  poor,  splendidly  comfortable  and 
supremely  miserable,  will  prevail.  All  these  movements  are 
like  changing  the  inclination  of  a  bason  of  water,  the  water 
always  finds  its  level ;  or  moving  the  box  of  a  mariner's  com- 
pa8s,"the  needle  always  point  to  the  poles.  It  is  an  entirely  new 
system  of  society  that  is  wanted,  but  first  of  all  a  popular  con- 
viction respecting  this  new  system,  and  the  necessity  for  it.  The 
world  is  too  old  now  to  be  amused  with  the  making  and  repeal- 
ing of  acts.  Dissatisfaction  will  increase  with  every  attempt  to 
palter  thus  ^nth  the  rights  of  man.  We  would  sooner  believe 
in  the  unknown  tongues  at  once,  than  lean  upon  such  broken 
reeds  for  deliverance.  Political  legislation  is  a  hydra;  if  you 
kill  one  head,  you  _^fird  another  as  bad  immediately  in  its 
place. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

F.-~It  is  the  unavoidable  tendency  of  extremes  to  beget  each 
other.  Any  species  of  ultraism  brings  forth  its  corresponding 
counterpoise.  ■  It  begets  its  own  destroyer.  The  history  of 
mankind  affords  sufficient  proof  of  this.  But  self-conceit  will 
take  nothing  but  self-experience,  and  thus  it  goes  through  all 
the  experience  of  former  times,  always  confident  of  being 
right,  till  at  last  it  dies  in  the  conviction  that  it  has  lived  in 
delusion,  because  it  lived  i?t  self,  by  treating  too  slightingly 
the  experience  of  other  men.  Intercommunication  of  experi- 
ences is  an  essential  feature  of  a  state  of  concord.  No  man 
can  have  all  experience.  No  man  is  a  whole  man,  h£  is  only 
a  fractional  man,  a  part  of  the  great  men — the  species.  Ex- 
tremes are  all  pernicious  to  social  happiness.  The  Mystic  is 
merely  the  father  of  the  Sensualist,  Many  children  have 
their  moral  characters  destroyed  by  the  ultra-puritanism  of 
their  parents,  and  we  could  point  out  families  who  hate  every 
thing  that  bears  the  asject  of  religion,  because  their  parents 
have  been  so  over-anxious  to'inspire  them  with  their  own  secta- 
rian absurdities.  Both  Mysticism  and  Sensualism  are  seeds  of 
social  corruption.  We  take  our  stand  between  them,  and  sanc- 
tify the  flesh  by  its  marriage  v;ith  the  spirit.  Materialism, 
{single)  we  abominate  as  low,  sensual,  grovelling  ;  but  Mate- 
rialism, sanctified  by  the  spirit,  is  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
Now,  a  man  who  makes  a  vow  that  he  will  not  eat  this,  or 
drink  that,  is  not  the  master,  but  the  slave  of  matter.  Tem- 
perance societies  are  doing  much  good,  but  they  are  merely 
one  species  of  Ultraism  rising  up  to  counterbalance  another. 
Perfection  is  between  them  ;  but  it  is  the  law  of  Nature,  that 
when  a  weight  is  put  into  one  scale,  you  must  put  an  equal 
weight  into  the  other  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  The  really 
virtuous  man  has  the  laiv  loithin  him  which  dictates  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  his  food.  We  can  conscientiously  declare 
that  we  never  experience  the  slightest  uneasi7iess  from  any 
thing  we  eat  or  drink  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  always  re- 
freshed with  what  we  take,  and  we  belong  to  no  society,  and 
have  subjected  ourselves  to  no  other  rule  but  the  light  within. 
After  all  we  are  genuine  Mystics  without  presuming  to  call 
ourselves  so.  We  are  Materialists  also,  and  Spiritualists  ;  in 
other  words,  Universalists.  With  regard  to  animal  food,  a 
very  intelligent  reader  of  the  Shepherd  informed  us,  after 
reading  the  "  Omnivorous  Animal,''''  that  he  had  made  the 
same  experiment  of  abstinence,  and  continued  it  till  he  became 
so  supple  in  the  joints,  that  he  could  put  his  legs  over  his 
neck ;  he  was  very  weak  at  the  same  time,  and  his  fears  com- 
pelled him  to  resort  to  his  old  diet.  Our  own  experience  is 
similar.  In  mature  life  any  sudden  change  of  that  kind 
is  very  dangerous,  especially  with  people  in  towns  engaged  in 
sedentary  life,  and  living  in  a  dense  atmosphere.  As  for  the 
conduit  water  of  London  it  is  full  of  vermin  in  summer,  and 
muddy  and  insalubrious  at  all  times.  Genuine  beer  is  the 
essence  of  grain,  and  is  the  most  nutritive  beverage  a  man 
can  drink.  A  great  variety  of  loines  may  be  made  from  our 
own  fruit,  all  noiirishing  and  inspiring  to  body  and  mind ; 
gifts  of  God  which  no  man  ought  to  despise,  but  use  with  mo- 
deration and  thankfulness,  ^^e  do  not  know  much  about  an  Ul- 
tra Mystic,  but  we  hope  he  has  more  good  sense,  and  that  F.'s 
suspicion  is  wholly  unfounded. 
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INDIVIDUALISM. 

Cliorus, — Break  the  dance,  and  scatter  the  song; 
Let  some  depart,  and  some  remain. 
Semi-chorus  1. — We  beyond  heaven  are  drawn  along. 
Semi-chorus  2. — Us  the  enchantments  of  earth  retain. 

Prometheus  Unbound. 

For  the  last  two  weeks  we  have  been  treating  of  the  Christ,  a 
most  copious  subject,  which  we  have  merely  broached.  There 
are  numerous  other  aspects  in  ^i-hich  it  might  be  taken  up,  all 
bearing  a  direct  influence  upon  our  favourite  topic  of  imiversal 
and  individual  regeneration.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  might  dis- 
cuss the  important  question  which  has  lately  occupied  so  much 
of  pablic  attention  in  the  hands  of  the  Irvingites — namely,  the 
sinful  nature  of  Christ,  which,  being  answered  by  Irving  in  the 
affirmative,  brought  down  upon  his  head  the  charge  of  blas- 
phemy with  which  his  followers  are  frequently  loaded,  even  to 
this  day.  But  in  our  hands  it  would  be  rendered  perfectly 
Synonymovis  with  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  which,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  is  fully  dsveloped  in  evil,  and  suffers  all 
its  penalties,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  either  sinful,  or  not 
sinful,  according  to  the  ■view  that  you  take  of  it,  sinful  as  being 
human  and  imperfect,  unsinful  as  merely  fulfilling  the  mission 
upon  which  it  was  sent.  It  is  childish  to  take  either  side. 
The  man  of  universal  views  must  necessarily  take  both,  and  by 
taking  both  he  solves  the  riddle  and  removes  the  mystery, 

A  few  days  ago  an  intelligent  reader  of  the  Shepherd  ob- 
served to  us,  that  both  we  and  our  mystic  friends  were  wrong. 
They  in  attaching  too  much  importance  to  inward  operations, 
and  we  in  attaching  too  much  to  external  circumstances.  He 
afterwards  observed,  however,  that  he  thought  we  erred  more 
in  our  expression  than  our  meaning.  We  did  err  in  expres- 
sion if  we  conveyed  any  thing  resembling  Materialism  in  mean- 
ing. But  few  readers  of  the  Shepherd  would  over  suspect  us 
of  wading  into  this  mire.  They  would  search  beyond  the  literal 
meaning  of  our  words  if  they  had  such  a  tendency. 

We  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  effects  produced  by  words 
upon  individual  minds.  We  are  frequently  mistaken  in  our 
own  apprehensions  of  other  men's  meaning,  and  we,  like  other 
men,  are  apt  to  be  misunderstood,  and  especially  by  the  casual 
reader.  We  cannot  be  always  explaining  and  suckling.  Yet 
a  long  course  of  suckling  seems  to  be  necessary,  even  according 
to  the  established  laws  of  Nature  herself,  and  the  most  useful 
teachers  of  men  are  probably  those  who  dwell  upon  a  single 
idea,  and  summon  all  their  knowledge  and  their  energy  to 
illustrate  and  establish  it. 

What  we  call  Individualism  is  a  very  important  branch  of 
Universalism.  It  is  a  universalism.  The  individual  is  a  uni- 
verse to  himself.  It  is  only  in  relation  to  himself  that  the 
universe  has  au  existence  to  him.  When  he  ceases  to  be,  the 
universe  ceases  to  be,  in  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  with  it. 
Man,  the  individual,  is,  therefore,  very  i)oetically  denominated 
a  microcosm — that  is,  a  little  world.  T.':e  fate  of  the  species 
is  a  subject  of  minor  consiileration,  if  we  ourselves  are  not  per- 
sonally concerned  in  it.  Little  does  the  melancholy  suicide 
care  for  the  fate  of  empires,  of  corn  laws,  and  poor  law  amend- 


ment bills — his  race  is  run.  He  looks  not  back  upon  time,  but 
with  a  nervous  and  hysteric  sneer,  he  laughs  at  the  miseries  of 
the  world  lie  leaves  behind  him,  quietly  observing,  like  the 
German  illumines  "  janrta  patet " — "  the  door  is  open,"  they  may 
walk  out  like  me  when  they  can  endure  it  no  longer.  It  is  only 
when  the  link  is  strong  that  associates  the  selfish  with  the  so- 
cial feeling,  that  the  social  feeling  can  have  a  being,  for  it  is 
self  that  experiences  the  social  feeling. 

It  was  shrewdly  observed  by  our  Transcendentalist  last  week, 
that  the  "  /"  could  not  have  an  existence  without  that  which 
surrounds  it,  A  candle  could  not  burn  if  not  surrounded  by 
the  elements  of  combustion.  Our  conscious  principle  is  simi- 
larly circumstanced.  It  is  solely  at  the  mercy  of  the  element 
it  lives  in.  But  it  is  for  its  own  sake  in  the  first  and  last  place, 
that  it  regards  that  element  as  either  good  or  evil,  and  inquires 
into  its  durability  and  its  destiny.  In  its  a  priori  process  of 
inquiry  it  begins  with  the  elementary  being  in  which  it  lives 
and  moves.  It  then  descends  to  the  creations  of  that  elemen- 
tary being,  and  in  descending  it  finds  the  human  species  before 
it  finds  itself.  It  seeks  the  destiny  of  man  as  a  species,  and 
having  satisfied  itself  upon  this  point,  it  discovers  its  own  as  a 
member  of  the  human  family.  This  is  the  most  logical  and 
conclusive  method  of  investigating  the  destiny  of  man.  Some, 
however,  prefer  the  Cartesian  system,  and  make  the  earth  "  I " 
the  centre  of  the  universe.  They  go  to  work  with  "  I  am," 
and  from  this  central  point  they  spread  themselves  out  to  in- 
finity and  eternity.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  what  is  called 
by  some  the  self-centred  being.  This  is  an  a  posteriori  process. 
It  begins  with  an  effect,  and  leads  up  to  a  cause.  This  also  is 
natural.  No  man  can  avoid  thinking  after  this  manner.  And, 
probably,  no  man  ever  existed  who  did  not  thus  reason.  Both 
these  modes  are,  therefore,  very  simple. 

But  the  grandest  discoveries,  and  the  most  sublime  and 
heart-cheering  truths  are,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  discovered  by 
the  former  method.  By  the  former  method  we  begin  with  a 
self-existing  being,  all-wise,  all-mighty.  We  discover  that  be- 
ing engaged  in  the  production  of  a  graduated  scale  of  created 
intelligences,  we  infer  the  purpose  of  the  Creator  from  the 
great  analogies  of  his  works  as  we  descend  into  their  detail,  and 
having  discovered  the  destiny  of  the  genus,  we  infer  that  of  the 
species,  and  from  that  of  the  species  we  deduce  the  fate  of  the 
individual.  But  in  beginning  with  self,  we  only  ascend  to  the 
universal  cause,  and  we  continue  ascending  for  ever,  and  dis- 
cover nothing.  It  is  by  descending  alone  that  our  discoveries 
are  made.  The  individual,  therefore,  is  the  last  object  we  come 
to.  But  though  last,  it  is  to  each  one  the  most  important.  It 
is  the  first  and  the  last. 

In  reasoning,  a  priori,  I  find  that  God  has  created  man  with 
a  rational  soul,  and  a  species  of  infinite  mind — a  little  image 
of  deity.  I  become  satisfied  of  man's  immortal  destin}',  and 
thus  rejoice  in  my  own.  This  conclusion  is  much  more  satis- 
factory to  me  than  the  solitary  conclusion  resulting  from  m}' 
own  individual  mind.  Were  all  the  human  species  Materialists 
but  myself  alone — were  the  earth  alone  the  centre  and  circum- 
ference of  their  hopes,  and  their  minds  entirely  engrossed  by 
sensual  pursuits,  without  even  the  capacity  for  receiving  abstract 
ideas  — had  I  no   companion  in  my  feelings,  no  sympathy 
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amongst  my  species  with  the  infinite  and  insatiable  tlesiree  of 
my  imagination,  my  hope  of  immortality  Avould  be  feeble  in 
comparison  of  what  it  now  is.  It  is  because  the  hope  is  generic 
or  universal,  mth  a  few  solitary  exceptions,  that  it  becomes  a 
moral  certainty  to  the  contemplative  and  religious  mind.  In- 
di\idualism,  therefore,  is,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  child 
of  Univorsalism.  But  who  is  it  that  thinks  all  this  while  ?  It 
is  an  individual,  and  the  Universslism  exists  in  that  individual. 
How,  then,  ran  the  Universalism  l)e  the  parent  of  that  which 
contains  itself?  It  is  the  idea  of  Universalism  only  that  the 
individual  contains,  and  in  that  idea  the  idea  of  Individualism 
is  comprised,  even  as  the  indiv'idual  himself  is  comprehended 
in  the  universal  mind  of  God,  When  an  individual  reasons 
a  priori,  he  begins  ivith  the  idea  of  the  universe  at  once  -,  he  rea- 
sons a  posteriori,  when  he  begins  ivith  the  idea  of  liiniself. 

Our  favourite  mode  of  reasoning  on  universal  subjects  is  the 
a  priori  method.  Hence  we  descend  to  the  self-centred  being 
at  last.  We  have  long  and  often  treated  of  the  destiny  of  the 
species — the  universal  plans  of  Providence  regarding  the  species. 
We  have  foreseen  and  foreshown  a  system  of  terrestrial  regene- 
ration on  a  large  scale,  embracing  individuals  and  thus  effecting 
their  regeneration  by  the  simultaneous  process  of  "  a  nation 
born  in  a  day."  We  have  denietl  the  ]iossibility  of  individual 
regeneration,  upon  the  principle  that  the  human  species  is  a 
unity  and  the  individual  merely  a  fragment  or  member  of  the 
unity.  As  it  is  impossible  for  one  limb  to  be  happy  whilst  its 
fellow  is  miserable,  bo  the  individual  man,  however  he  may  de- 
ceive himself,  is  always  attectod  by  the  misery  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  his  companions  in  life,  or  his  fellow  sojourners  in  time 
and  place.  Individual  improvement  we  admit  of  to  any  possi- 
ble extent  iii  a  dismeml)ered  or  selfish  system.  But  wherever 
a  man  lives  in  an  individual  money  or  property  interest,  or  in 
an  intellectual  or  religious  frame  of  mind,  in  which  he  cordemns 
or  pities  or  offends  his  fellow  man,  regeneration  is  merely  a  cant 
phrase.  In  this  sense  it  has  been  claimed  by  meji  of  every  shade 
of  character,  moral  and  intellectual,  from  the  highest  saint  down 
to  the  lowest  sinner. 

Supposing  regeneration  to  be  comparative,  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  admit  of  regeneration  as  implying  that  new  state  of  mind 
by  which  a  man  enters  upon  the  conviction  that  a  higher  sphere 
of  being  is  destined  for  him  than  this  material  scene,  that  a 
higher  order  of  lieing  than  intellect  is  necessary  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  society,  and  that  a  higher  system  of  education  than  mere 
individual  proselytism,  lecturing  and  schooling,  is  necessary  for 
the  production  of  a  good  moral  Nature.  A  man  in  this  state  of 
mind  is  above  matter.  He  walks  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  spirit,  and  "  therefore  "  as  an  Apostle  observes  "  there  is  no 
condemnation  for  him."  But  this  is  merely  the  beginning  of 
life,  it  is  but  the  leaping  of  the  child  iu  the  womb.  The  old 
man  is  still  the  major-domo  The  heir  may  be  bom,  but  he  is 
not  of  age.  So  far  we  are  willing  to  go  with  the  mystics,  and 
in  this  sense  we  ourselves  are  born  again,  and  perhaps  (but  we 
cannot  judge  for  ourselves,  and  we  are  not  inclined  to  submit 
to  their  arbitration)  we  are  as  far  advanced  in  the  new  l>irth  as 
any  of  them.  We  would  rather,  however,  be  silent  upon  such  a 
8ul3Ject. 

There  is  one  very  impoitant  fact  connected  with  the  history 
of  every  individual,  and  that  is,  that  although  wo  may  all  con- 
trive to  universalize  our  mode  of  existence  during  life,  by  the 
amalgamation  of  interests,  and  a  full  commu\)ion  of  social  feel- 
ing, we  must  all  and  each  go  out  of  life  a/one.  Now  death  is  a 
most  important  subject  to  think  of.  They  are  not  the  finest  minds 
who  do  not  muse  upon  it.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  man  to  me- 
ditate upon  Ms  final  doom.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  other  animal  is  capable  of  doing  this.  To  suppress  this 
tendency  or  faculty,  therefore,  is  a  dereliction  of  duty  ;  it  is  a 
violence  to  Nature,  and  th^  result  is  moral  castigation,  a  nisting 
of  the  feelings.  But  there  is  little  fi  ar  of  its  suppression  being 
very  general ;  it  is  t<.o  intimately  coiuiected  with  individual  in- 
terest ;  it  is  the  clim:ix  of  individual  h(ipe  in  this  world,  and  the 
epoch  at  which  our  now  destiny  commences.  It  is  interesting  at 
all  times  to  iuquire  uiiat  is  to  become  of  the  thinking  principle  ; 
but  even  when  that  is  determined,  which,  as  we  have  said 
above,  is  accomplished  by  the  a  priori  process,  there  is  another 
question,  an  a  posteriori  question  of  individual  importance. 


which  absorbs  the  interest  of  contemplative  minds  more  keenly 
than  that  of  the  general  proposition  of  a  prolongation  of  exist- 
ence, and  that  is  the  individual  condition  or  relationship  in 
another  state  of  being. 

In  our  present  fteirestrial  state,  our  individual  condition  is 
ulwajs  of  the  first  importance.  We  are  all  anxious  after  hap- 
piness. We  love  domestic  comfort,  ease,  and  independence. 
But  our  fate  is  partly  sealed  by  birth.  We  have,  in  fact,  be- 
come familiar  with  it,  and  in  general  we  can  forecast  the  gene- 
ral outline  of  our  destiny,  that  is,  our  future  rank  in  society. 
Not  so  with  our  after  being  ;  that  is  a  complete  mystery.  We 
are  not  j'et  bom  into  that  world.  Does  the  nature  of  that  new 
birth  depend  on  our  spiritual  and  moral  being  in  this  life  ?  If 
so,  how  important  to  all  of  us  is  the  individual  relationship 
which  we  bear  to  the  author  of  our  being,  or  in  other  words,  the 
standard  of  moral  good.  As  we  rise  here,  we  shall  rise  here- 
after. We  know  nothing  more  ennobling  to  the  human  mind 
than  this  consideration.  It  belongs  always  to  the  noblest  and 
the  finest  spirits.  The  sublime  in  viitue  can  never  be  attained 
without  it.  There  is  a  coarseness  and  meanness  about  even  the 
most  disinterested  acts  of  patriotism  and  public  moral,  which 
are  not  sanctified  by  this  extreme  imction  of  the  spirit.  No 
man  will  ever  exercise  an  extensive  influence  over  the  minds  of 
his  fellows,  who  is  not  deeply  penetrated  by  this  religious  feel- 
ing. No  man  can  ever  play  the  sweetest  music  of  poetry  tipon 
the  human  heart  without  it.  It  is  not  till  the  cateipillar  is 
clothed  with  wings  that  we  esteem  it  clean.  All  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  air  are  comparatively  pure,  but  reptiles  and  insects, 
that  crawl  and  dig  in  the  dull  and  dark  earth,  are  not  only  nau- 
seous to  our  feelings,  but  allegorically  employed  as  emblems  of 
moral  and  spiritual  degradation.  What  is  this  but  a  lesson  of 
Nature  ?  and  why  will  the  pupils  and  the  students  of  Nature  re- 
fuse to  learn  it  ?  Because  those  Avho  call  themselves  the  lovers 
of,Nature  are  liVe  those  self-denominated  lovers  of  God — a  self 
constituted  elect,  whose  element  of  being  is  delusion  and  conceit. 

A  man  cannot  go  too  far  in  his  imaginations  respecting  the 
destiny  of  the  human  race,  and  there  cannot  be  a  nobler  ambi- 
tion than  that  of  striving  individually  to  rise  in  the  scale  cf 
being.  We  do  not  complain  of  mystics  going  too  far.  We 
never  met  one  who  went  far  enough  for  us.  We  complain  only 
of  metaphysical  subtleties,  eternities,  and  infinities  in  the  mystic 
lore.  We  have  already  ob.served,  that  eternity  and  infinity  can 
only  be  conceived  by  man  by  means  of  time  and  space.  Time 
and  space  are  our  sphere.  We  cannot  go  out  of  them,  nor 
imagine  ourselves  out  of  them.  We  can  have  no  idea  of  any 
thing  out  of  them  ;  we  can  only  talk  of  things  out  of  them. 
This  the  mystics  do,  and  therefore  talk  what  no  man  can  under- 
stand. We  neither  call  this  high  nor  low,  deep  nor  shallow. 
They  call  it  going  centre-v.'ard.  Voltaire  says,  it  is  the  pro- 
perty of  matter  to  go  centre-ward — of  light,  to  go  from  the 
centre.*  The  centre  is  self,  the  specidum  which  retiects  the 
light  which  God  sheds  upon  it  from  around.  But,  whatever  it 
be,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  fall  out  with  any  man  about  it, 
of  Ibis  we  are  fully  certain,  that  every  man  is  a  little  vortex,  or 
whirlpool,  in  which  a  certain  amount  of  external  influence  is 
concentred,  and  that  the  whirlpool  is  deep,  large,  or  powerful,  in 
proportion  to  the  velocity  and  magnitude  of  the  confluence. 
His  very  being  depends  on  the  being  that  surrounds  him  :  to 
talk  of  central  independence,  and  power  emerging  fioni  the 
centre,  independent  of  tt^at  which  acts  upon  it,  is  very  wild. 
The  centre  is  the  point  of  confluence,  a  mere  creature  of  the 
rush  from  the  circimiference.  The  taper  hums  dull  or  brilliant, 
in  proportion  to  the  purity  and  dcufity  of  the  oxygen  that  sur- 
rounds it;  put  it  into  nitrogen,  and  it  dies — into  hydrogen,  it 
causes  an  explosion — into  pure  (xygen,  it  buins  with  a  vivid 
glare,  and  is  speedily  consumed.  So  it  is  with  man  ;  and  thus 
man  ought  to  he  considered.  It  would  not  be  more  foolish  to 
talk  of  the  taper  burning  in  a  vacuum,  ttjan  of  mai\ 
forming  bis  character  in  a  vacuum,  indei)endent  of  outward 
things.  And  as  the  fire-worker  niakes  his  flame  bum  hlue,  red, 
or  yellow,  by  the  gas  which  he  administers,  so  also  dues  the 

*  It  is  singular  enough  that  this  tendency  of  matter  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  uncreated  light  towards  the  Sun. — See  the  article, 
'•  Theories  of  the  Universe," 
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Inunaii    cliaracter   develop  itself  accor.Iiiig  us   it   is  contially 
acted  upon  by  t^ic  ck'ineiits  of  spiritual  inllucnue  from  witliout. 

Wluit  ami)ui\t  of  self-detoniiiniii^  power  the  will  has,  or 
if  it  has  any,  is  probahly  a  question  which  never  can  be  solved; 
but  it  is  certainly  practieaUy  necessary  in  the  intercourses  of 
society,  to  regard  man  as  being  possessed  of  some  species  of 
£e]f-enerp;iaing  power,  but  that  power  is  always  connected  with 
an  outward  phenomenon,  as  a  moving  principle,  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  society,  the  j)ressure  from  without,  or  the  more  inward, 
though  still  outward,  piienomcnon  of  self-exaltation  in  moral 
being  ;  for  evoa  the  contempla'ion  of  one's  own  spiritual  pro- 
motion in  iinother  world  is  an  outward  circumstance  to  the  ima- 
ginative mind,  which  can  have  no  idea  of  rising  or  falling,  ex- 
cept by  comparison  with  surrounding  objects.  A  mere  inward 
state  of  being,  or  feeling,  or  contemplation,  is  impossible.  We 
exist,  as  T.  says,  because  what  is  around  u»  exists  ;  we  ftel,  be- 
cause what  is  aiouiid  us  acts  upon  us ;  and  we  think,  because 
we  perceive  phenomena  which  are  beyond  us,  and  objective  to 
our  perceiving  minds, 

Wc,  therefore,  unequivocally  and  solemuly  deiiy  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Mystic's  inward,  or  rather  inner  (for  I'romley,  in 
his  "•  way  to  the  Sabbath  of  rest,"  makes  a  distinction)  condition. 
Mysticism,  which  asserts  it,  is  therefore  mere  verbiage,  without 
meaning.  But  that  mental  or  spiritual  contemplation  which 
luxuriates  in  the  imaginative  destiny  of  tho  species,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  nobility  of  the 
human  soul — the  poetry  of  thought — the  temple  of  science,  in 
which  all  knowledge  must  bow  down  before  the  altar,  and 
acknowledge  itself  a  minister  of  the  sanctuary,  and  as  only  use- 
fully and  nobly  employed  when  presenting  its  offerings,  and 
decorating  the  sacred  fane  of  Eternal  Faith,  Hope,  and  Cliarity^ 

THEORIES  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

There  is  a  wide  distinction  between  theory  and  demonstration, 
but  theory  always  precedes  demonstration,  and  seems  to  be  ne- 
cessiiry  to  carry  it  out.  The  imagination  is  the  precursor  of  the 
judgment,  and  never  can  the  judgment  determine  with  certanity 
a  universal  fact  which  tho  imagination  has  not  previously  con- 
ceived. The  demonstrations  of  Newton  were  only  the  attend- 
ants of  the  fancy  of  Copernicus,  The  latter  conceived  in  theory 
what  the  former  proved  to  be  a  fact.  The  imagination  is  the 
noblest  faculty  of  the  mind.  It  is  the  creative  faculty — that 
faculty  which  gives  to  man  his  sonship  and  constitutes  him  the 
image  of  God  as  a  secondary  Creator.  Imagination  and  genius 
are  synonymous. 

We  despise  all  men  who  despise  theories ;  but  wc  despise  all 
theories  which  are  mean  and  base  and  Ijeneath  the  dignity  of 
the  sul)ject  contemplated.  The  universe  is  a  sublime  subject ; 
a  theory  of  the  universe  must  be  sublime ;  but  the  more  sub- 
lime it  is,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  true.  The  old  notions  of 
the  universe  are  very  grovelling.  To  make  the  earth  the  centre 
of  the  celestial  sphere  and  its  movements,  the  only  habitable 
ball  in  existence,  is  so  very  contemptible,  that  it  is  now  too  little 
for  a  schooll)oy's  genius.  Nothing  but  intinity  will  satisfy  the 
modern  mind  for  a  theory  of  the  universe  ;  but  as  the  universe 
is  rather  too  great  for  our  little  minds,  we  now  find  it  very  con- 
venient to  substitute  the  solar  system  for  the  universe.  This  is 
an  emblem  or  type  of  the  Avhole,  and  embraces  all  with  which 
we  have  immediate  correspondence. 

M'Intosh,  in  his  Electrical  Theory  of  the  Universe,  represents 
the  sun  as  the  parent  of  the  planets,  the  source  from  which  they 
spring,  and  the  grave  in  which  they  are  finally  buried ;  thus 
preserviiig  the  analogy  of  our  own  relationship  to  the  earth. 
This  seems  plausible,  because  it  is  simple  and  natural,  but  we 
have  an  insuperable  objection  to  all  theories  which  represent 
light  as  a  material  fluid.  It  is  neither  ponderable  nor  measura- 
ble. It  has  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  gas  about  it.  There  is 
an  infinite  distinction  between  the  maximum  subtilty  of  any 
known  matter  and  the  subtilty  of  light.  Moreover,  matter  is 
all  naturally  motionless  or  susceptible  of  rest,  but  light  is  mo- 
tion itself,  the  very  opposite  extreme  of  materiality,  and  to 
represent  it  as  a  property  of  matter  is  unwarrantable.  It  is 
equally  probable  that  matter  is  a  property  of  light. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  that  matter  produces  and  emits 
light.    This  is  a  mere  vulgar  illusion.    The  philosophic  mind 


will  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  vulgar  idea  that  the  sun  begets 
light.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  light  begets  the  stm.  This 
idea  we  kiu)w  is  somewhat  singular,  but  it  is  the  only  fiiuil  hy- 
pothesis on  which  the  inquiring  mind  can  rest.  Light  is  omni- 
present, but  to  us  material  beings  it  can  only  become  visible  by 
means  of  a  material  speculum.  The  solar  matter  is  that  mate- 
rial speculum,  and  thus  the  process  of  creative  light  commences, 
dilFusing  itself  through  pLmetary  matter  and  producing  all  the 
phenomena  of  chemical  action,  vegetation  and  life.  This  is  not 
a  mere  supposition  ;  we  know  that  the  flame  of  a  candle  is  only 
a  speculum  for  the  quiescent  element  of  light  that  surrounds  it. 
To  produce  that  speculum,  two  gases  or  elementary  species  of 
niatter  are  requisite,  and  by  their  means  the  light  becomes  visi- 
ble or  materialized.  But  the  original  or  immaterial  light  is 
creative  darkness-*"  The  Lord  loveth  to  dwell  in  the  thick 
darkness." 

A  sun  and  a  planet  are  therefore  two  species  of  matter  ciiarged 
with  O2)positc  polar  electricities,  the  sun  being  the  positive,  tho 
planet  the  negative  pole,  Thi.:i  brings  us  to  M,  Chardel's 
theory  ay  illustrated  by  Mr.  Colquhouu,  in  an  appendix  to  his 
Isis  Rcvclata.  This  thet)ry  recognises  two  physical  principles,* 
the  terrestrial  and  the  solar — matter  and  motion.  "  Matter  is 
that  which  constitutes  the  consistence  of  bodies.  The  rays  of 
the  sun  unite  with  matter,  and  are  the  sole  and  ever  active  prin- 
ciple of  motion.  It  is  they  which  constitute  the  life  of  I)eingB, 
for  life  is  the  cause  of  organic  motion  in  vegetables  and  animals. 
"■  In  tho  beginning  was  tlie  word,  and  the  word  was  with  God," 
and  the  word  was  Gud.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God.  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not 
anything  made  that  was  made.  In  him  was  life,  and  the  life 
was  the  light  of  men,  and  the  light  shinetli  in  darkness,  and  the 
darkness  comprehendeth  it  not."  "  God  is  light."  Light  is  a 
Spirit.  The  sun  is  not  God,  but  it  is  the  speculum  by  which  he 
is  made  perceptible  to  men,  even  to  the  blind  wi)o  feel  him.  It 
is  God  materialized — the  image  of  God  ;  the  Son  of  God,  by 
whom  all  tliinga  are  created.  The  Father  is  invisible,  he  is  the 
imcreated  light. 

Light  is  the  soul  of  the  world  ;  and  the  eye,  the  organ  of  light, 
is  (poetically)  the  soul  of  man.  Matter  is  invisible.  Light 
only  is  visible.  Matter  is  the  element  of  eternal  uncreative 
darkness,  but  that  element  of  eternal  darkness  has  the  property 
of  reflecting  or  repelling  the  light,  and  thus  giving  itself  a  visibla 
existence.  We  have  no  objection  to  give  tangibility  to  matter, 
but  visibility  is  utterly  opposed  to  materiality  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  The  reason  is  obvious  ;  tangibility  is  the  result  of 
immediate  contact,  but  visibility  can  exist  between  objects  at 
an  indefinite  distance.  Visibility  is  immaterial,  or  spiritual 
contact,  effected  by  means  of  an  immaterial  or  spiritual  being 
acting  upon  a  material  speculum. 

A  mind  is  a  solar  creation,  a  body  is  terrestrial.  "  The  first 
man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy  ;  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from 
heaven."  That  which  belongs  to  the  earth  returns  to  the 
earth,  but  that  which  belongs  to  the  suir  must  thither  go. 

We  to  our  Father's  house  return. 

There  numerous  mansions  stand  ; 
And  glory  manifold  abounds 

Through  all  the  happy  land. 

M'Intosh  in  his  theory  represents  the  planets  as  returning  to 
the  solar  fire,  and  undergoing  decomposition  and  resurrection, 
by  an  eternal  process  of  evaporation  and  solidification,  like  the 
formation  of  rain  drops.  This  may  be  very  sublime,  but  it  is 
very  horrific,  if  this  be  all  ;  it  is  merely  a  material  theory,  and 
as  such  is  low  and  grovelling.  No  theory  of  the  univeise  can 
begin  or  end  with  matter ;  matter  is  merely  the  sphere  of  spiri- 
tual action,  nothing  else  can  ever  be  made  of  it.  But  so  far  as 
M'Intosh  goes,  we  believe  he  is  right.  The  analogy  of  Nature, 
which  is  the  only  guide  for  theoretical  inquiries,  clearly  points 
to  it  as  a  magnificent  fact.  It  is  the  end  of  this  terrestrial  sys- 
tem to  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  in  which  the  ashes  of  all 
men  will  be  consumed.  "  Yet  they  themselves  shall  be  saved, 
yet  so  as  by  fire."  The  planets  have  the  elements  of  their  own 
consumption  around  them.     Each  planet  is  wrapped  in  its  own 

*  The  word  physical  means  natural  not  material. 
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winding  sheet.  The  atmosishere  of  a  planet  is  its  destroying 
angel.  It  will  become  a  scorching  tempest  which  will  wither 
every  green  herb,  and  destroy  every  living  thing. — "  Then  the 
heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  the  elements  shall 
melt  Avith  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also  and  the  works  that  are 
therein  shall  be  bunit  up."  "  And  there  shall  be  a  new  hea- 
vens and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,"  the 
solar  orb. 

This  view  of  the  mysteries  of  religion  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  science,  and  is,  in  so  far  as  its  material  aspect  goes,  imagined 
and  embraced  by  materialists  themselves.  We  generally  go 
along  with  enlightened  materialists  so  far  as  they  do  lead  us  in 
positive  philosophy  ;  but  when  they  begin  with  their  negatives 
and  vacuums,  we  leave  them  in  the  void  of  their  own  creation, 
and  march  on  before  them.  A  materialist  is  a  sort  of  universal- 
ist,  but  he  lives  in  the  cellars,  or  the  ground  floor  at  the  highest. 
He  may  enjoy  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  of  Nature,  but  he 
never  ascends  to  the  draving-room.  The  dining-room  is  conse- 
crated to  the  belly.  The  di-awing-room  is  devoted  to  imagina- 
tion. It  is  always  the  finest  apartment.  The  dining-room  is  a 
male  apartment.  It  is  the  scene  of  male  conversation  and  in- 
tellectual contention.  The  drawing-room  is  woman's  empire, 
where  all  strife  should  cease,  and  poetry,  music,  painting,  and 
all  the  muses  and  graces  should  preside,  and  where  the  genius 
of  fancy  has  unlimited  scope  to  spread  out  his  wings  and  take 
his  ffirial  flights.  Even  this  affords  us  an  analogical  lesson.  We 
see  the  universal  spirit  in  all  these  little  things  regulating  Na- 
ture even  in  the  minutest  and  most  trifling  details,  according  to 
one  eternal  and  immutable  idea  of  harmony  which  we  ought 
diligently  to  seek  and  religiously  to  follow.*  This  is  the  music 
of  the  spheres. 

*  The  bed-rooms  above  are  mysticism,  a  sort  of  sleepy  condi- 
tion which  has  no  appetite  for  the  dining-room,  and  is  rather 
beyond  the  dramng-room,  in  its  tendency  to  dive  into  the  spiri- 
tual worlcl  without  the  body.  We  like  them  all,  we  insist  upon 
having  all. 


MR.  GASKELL,  MR.  OWEN,  AND  THE  AVORKING 

MEN, 

TO    THE    EDITOR   OF   THE   "  CHELTENHAM    FREE   PRESS." 

London,  Jan.  2, 1838. 

Sir,— In  your  Free  Press  of  the  23d  of  Dec,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing words  attributed  to  Mr.  Gaskell,  and  addressed  by  him 
to  the  "  Working  Mens'  Association"  of  Cheltenham : — "  I, 
for  my  part,  believe  that  the  working  classes  have  a  deep  inte- 
rest in  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  of  private  property. 
The  notion  of  a  community  of  property  is  too  complex,  im- 
practicable, and  repugnant  to  the  selfish  nature  of  man  to  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  any  but  a  mere  fraction,  whose  heads  are 
rather  crotchetty." 

The  literal  meaning  of  this  sentence  is,  that  the  present 
system  is  so  palatable  to  the  selfish  nature  of  man,  that  it  must 
be  continued. 

Yet  Mr.  Gaskell  wants  a  reform  of  the  present  system,  and 
that  reform  is  one  which  throws  all  the  burden  of  Government 
upon  private  property. 

If  property  be  agreeable  to  the  selfish  nature,  it  must  be  very 
"  repugnant  to  the  selfish  natui-e"  to  lay  the  whole  burden  of 
taxation  upon  it, 

Mr.  Gaskell's  own  reform,  therefore,  being  repugnant  to  the 
selfish  nature,  his  argument  is  inconclusive,  until  he  can  point 
out  precisely  the  exact  proportions  in  which  the  selfish  and  so- 
cial nature  divide  the  empire  of  society  between  them,  and 
which  of  the  two  is  the  lord  paramount. 

As  to  complexity — surely  there  can  be  nothing  more  com- 
plex than  the  present  system,  which  neither  legislator,  divine, 
nor  attorney,  nor  even  Mr.  Gaskell  can  comprehend.  Its  im- 
practicability is  equally  manifest.  Corruption  creeps  forth 
from  every  pore,  and  every  institution  fails  of  its  object.  The 
very  best  intentions  are  thwarted  by  the  selfish  root  of  bitter- 
ness, upon  which  men  have  grafted  many  virtuous  resolutions. 


Even  charity  and  philanthropy  themselves  are  cursed  and  de- 
feated by  the  complexity  and  impracticability  of  the  selfish 
system  ;  so  that  every  establishment,  however  cautious  its  rules 
however  pure  the  principles  of  its  founders  and  guardians,  be- 
comes a  bed  of  wickedness,  on  Avhich  wounds,  and  bruises,  and 
putrifying  sores  arise,  and  speedily  call  for  the  operation  of 
reform. 

The  beauty  of  the  social  system  is  its  simplicity.  It  removes 
the  plant  of  corruption  by  removing  the  root. 

What  does  Mr.  Gaskell  mean  by  the  institution  of  private 
property  ?  The  right,  we  suppose,  of  every  man  to  appropriate 
as  much  wealth  as  he  can  heap  together,  and  as  many  fields  as 
he  can  seize  hold  of  by  policy,  craft,  manoeuvre,  industry,  com- 
merce, or  quackery.  In  fine,  it  is  an  institution  tor  feeding  the 
selfish  and  starving  the  social  nature. 

What  is  the  moral  value  of  this  institution  ?  A  man  be- 
comes a  master  and  distributor  of  the  means  of  subsistence  to 
others.  They  hang  about  him  like  parasites — they  surround 
him  in  livery — they  flatter  and  caress  him,  and  move  him  to 
surrender  his  wealth  by  artifice.  He  becomes  dignified — they 
become  indignified.  He  becomes  proud — they  become  mean 
and  humble.  He  becomes  a  man  of  honour — they  become 
fellows  who  will  sell  their  caresses,  sometimes  their  consciences, 
for  a  bit  of  his  money.  Thus  vice  and  virtue  become  in  some 
measure  distributed  in  the  same  proportion  as  wealth,  and  thus 
it  follows  that  the  certificate  of  a  poor  man  is  not  worth  a 
farthing. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  are  no  exceptions,  but  the  whole  his- 
tory of  trade,  commerce,  and  electioneering,  demonstrates  that 
this  grasping  at  private  property,  this  greediness  of  gain,  is 
the  assassin  of  the  conscience. 

How,  then,  does  Mr.  Gaskell  propose  to  preserve  the  con- 
science .'  By  cheap  bread,  cheap  government,  and  sound  edu- 
cation. 

This  I  cordially  agree  with.  But  it  is  very  vague.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  sownd  education?  Here  lies  the  whole  diffi- 
culty. The  greatest  rogues  in  London  are  clever,  well  educated 
men,-  Not  long  ago  I  was  speaking  of  one  to  a  friend,  and  ob- 
served that  I  was  afraid  he  would  come  to  a  disgraceful  end. 
His  reply  was,  "  There  is  no  danger,  he  knows  his  game  too 
well."  Education  roguery  is  the  most  vexatious  of  all.  It  is 
like  greasing  a  pig's  tail ;  there  is  no  catching  an  educated 
rogue.  Every  man  in  business  knows  such  men,  and  lawyers 
understand  me  well.  To  educate  men  scientifically  therefore, 
that  is,  by  reading  and  wa-iting,  and  the  confusion  of  periodical 
literature,  and  here  to  cease,  will  only^  produce  a  more  refined 
and  cruel  system  of  immorality.  Cheap  bread  is  not  enough 
for  an  educated  rogue.  He  is  insatiable.  He  is  not  even  a 
sensualist — he  is  sometimes  an  abstainer  and  a  tee-tottler.  His 
extravagance  is  imaginative  and  ostentatious,  but  there  is  no 
limit  to  his  desires. 

I  ask  any  man  in  business  this  plain  question — What  class 
of  individuals  gives  him  and  his  family  the  greatest  annojance 
— the  educated  or  the  uneducated  rogues — those  who  pick  the 
pockets  directly  and  rob  by  violence,  or  those  who  pick  in- 
directly, and  rob  with  impunity  by  the  artifices  of  trade  ? 

Pick-pockets  seldom  cause  a  family  to  mourn.  But  the 
misery  inflicted  by  educated  rascals  is  beyond  calculation. 
Were  all  the  20,000  yearly  culprits  reduced  to  none,  and  all 
our  criminal  courts  idle  for  want  of  "  crime,"  we  should  not  in 
a  social  and  domestic  capacity  know  any  difference.  Nay, 
Avere  all  the  drunkards  in  the  countrj'  to  be  instantly  converted 
into  sober  men,  the  frauds  of  trade  would  probably  be  more 
numerous  than  ever.  The  most  expert  deceivers  and  destroyers 
of  social  and  political  peace,  are  neither  drunkards  nor  boors. 
They  are  gentlemen — not  of  the  Aristocratical  order,  for  these 
being  above  commerce,  have  nothing  to  do  but  spend — but 
intriguing  gentlemen,  schemers,  plotters,  bubble  mongers,  spe- 
culators, men  oi  sound  education.  Should  you  like  to  multiply 
the  species,  IMr.  Editor  ?  Then  give  the  people  a  sound  scien- 
tific education,  and  let  the  leaven  work. 

I  speak  not  in  favour  of  either  drunkards,  pickpockets,  or 
boors.  I  merely  say  there  are  greater  devils  than  these,  and  of 
these  greater  devils  Mr.  Gaskell  is  the  champion. 

NoAv,  Mr.  Owen  attacks  the  great  devil  himself.    His  is  a 
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grand  a  priori  process.     Instead  of  assiiiling  the  heads  of  the 
hydra,  he  merely  pierces  its  heart. 

Tliat  community  would  put  an  end  to  crime  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  But  how  far  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  community 
can  only  be  determined  by  experience.  But  it  must  begin  with 
public  property  in  land.  Mr.  GaskclTs  property  tax  is  a  spe- 
cies of  community.  That  this  will  not  put  an  end  to  crime 
needs  no  proof.  This  wiis  the  original  revenue  of  the  country 
when  men  ate  one  another.  Where  then  would  he  stop  ? 
When  he  has  refined  the  system  of  roguery  by  science,  by  read- 
ing, writing,  and  skill  in  the  arls  of  life,  what  next  will  he  do  ? 
Tliis  sound  education  is  not  sound  enough.  The  clergy  can  do 
nothing.  The  fear  of  the  devil  has  lost  its  hold.  Moral  lec- 
tures are  very  dry.  In  fine,  it  is  discovered  that  another  spe- 
cies of  education,  entirely  new,  is  required,  and  that  is  moral 
education. 

Moral  education  is  not  given  by  words  either  spoken  or 
written.  The  very  meaning  of  the  ^vord  "  moral  "  is  "  man- 
ner." A  moral  education  is  a  dumb  education.  It  is  the  result 
of  position  and  relationship  acting  secretly  on  the  moral  sense. 
It  is  the  produce  of  the  sympathy  of  society.  Put  a  child 
among  Thugs — he  grows  up  a  Thug  by  sympathy.  Put  him 
among  thieves — he  grows  up  a  thief  by  sympathy.  Put  him 
in  a  world  of  intrigue  where  a  living  is  obtained  by  secresy, 
cunning,  and  deception — he  becomes  a  deceiver  by  sympathy. 
This  sympathy  is  the  moral  teacher,  the  soul  of  society.  If 
the  system  of  society  be  seliish,  the  sympathy  is  selfish,  and 
the  "  moral  teacher  "  is  the  devil,  in  spite  of  your  schools  and 
your  lectures.  If  the  system  be  social,  the  symjiathy  is  social, 
and  its  repugnancy  to  the  selfish  nature  is  not  experienced  as 
an  evil,  because  the  selfish  nature  is  not  in  the  ascendant.  You 
might  preach  immorality  in  such  a  system — it  would  not  take 
effect.  By  defending  the  selfish  s}'stem  Mr.  Gaskell  defends 
the  system  of  immorality,  and  his  sound  education  is  nothing 
else  but  intellect  versus  morals. 

This  moral  sympathy  of  which  I  speak,  is  an  inspiration 
from  universal  society,  an  omnipresent  teacher.  It  preaches 
continually  in  a  man's  soul.  It  thrills  his  nervous  system. 
Who  has  not  felt  it  in  the  company  of  the  good  ?  Lectures 
and  science  are  paltry  substitutes  which  few  can  listen  to  and 
fewer  understand.  But  this  moral  sympathy  with  a  system  of 
social  justice,  is  a  divine  influence  of  social  and  personal  satis- 
faction which  will  put  all  lecturing  and  science  to  shame.  What 
is  j'our  feeling  your  sympathetic  feeling,  Mr.  Editor,  when  you 
walk  the  streets  of  a  great  city  ?  Is  it  not  revolting  to  your 
social  nature,  nay,  even  to  your  personal  satisfaction  ?  Does 
not  the  city  seem  a  huge  temple  of  deceit,  a  manufactory  of 
wickedness,  where  each  individual  is  congratulating  himself  at 
another  man's  expense,  and  raising  his  own  fortune  on  the  ruins 
of  his  brother's  ?  Is  there  anything  humane  or  divine  in  this  ? 
Can  even  the  individual  virtues  be  pure  that  are  cultivated  in 
such  a  soil  ?  Must  they  not  necessarily  be  corrupted  by  the 
filth  at  the  root  ^  Change  the  scene,  and  imagine  the  whole 
soil  to  belong  to  the  collective  people,  every  man  at  work  for 
himself  and  for  all,  possessing  a  moral  right  through  labour  to 
education,  good  food,  clothing,  lodging,  and  recreation :  how- 
different  the  sensation  !  how  intense  the  feeling  ef  fraternity  ! 
how  close  the  idea  of  relationship  !  Every  boy  and  girl,  every 
child  would  feel  it.  There  would  be  no  need  of  going  to  the 
lecture  room  to  learn  it.  It  would  spring  in  the  soul  like  a 
well  of  living  water,  it  would  feed  the  social,  aye,  and  the  sel- 
fish nature  with  the  bread  that  perisheth  not,  that  corrupteth 
not.  "  It  would  cover  us  with  its  feathers,  and  under  its  wings 
would  we  trust." 

The  working  men  will  be  deceived  if  they  trust  either  to  po- 
liticians or  scientific  lecturers.  Poor  fellows!  they  cannot  save 
themselves.  The  learned  and  the  educated  are  the  most  un- 
happy of  all  men  in  a  social  or  domestic  capacity.  Science  is 
good  and  useful  to  man  collectively,  but  individuals  cannot  all 
pursue  it.  The  moral  sympathy  is  for  all,  even  for  the  infant 
as  well  as  the  philosopher.  This  only  is  the  saviour.  There  is 
only  one  way  of  cultivating  it,  viz.,  by  a  sympathetic  system. 

Let  the  working  men  of  Cheltenham  think  seriously  on  these 
things,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  perceive  that  Mr. 
Gaskell  and  hi^  class,  see  no  farther  than  the  ditch. 

A  SOCIALIST. 


P.S.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  it  is  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  Socialism,  to  employ  other  than  intellectual 
and  moral  persuasion  to  promote  the  social  system.  The  pos- 
sessors of  property  have,  therefore,  nothing  to  fear  from  So- 
cialists. They  have  more  to  fear  from  Radicals,  who  being 
taught  by  Co])bett  (see  his  "  Legacy  to  Labourers  ")  that  the 
land  legally  belongs  to  the  people,  would  have  no  conscientious 
scruples  about  a  re-distribution.  This,  the  Socialist  would  op- 
pose with  all  his  vigour,  as  re-establishing  the  selfish  system 
upon  a  still  more  selfish  footing. 

The  present  object  of  the  Socialists  is  to  present  a  model  as 
an  inducement  for  others  to  follow  their  example.  The  Ra- 
dicals will  wear  out  their  lives  roaring  for  Reform.  The  So- 
cialists are  endeavovning  peacefully  and  legally  to  make  it. 
Both  parties  may  mutually  aid  and  encourage  each  other.  But 
when  a  Radical  brands  a  Socialist  as  "  crotchetty,"  he  must 
expect  a  rejoinder — a  rejoinder  too,  which  must  make  him  seem 
a  very  suspicious  character,  both  to  the  working  men  and  the 
possessors  of  property. 


EGYPTIAN  MANUFACTURES. 

[From  Wilki?ison^s  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians :   1838.) 


"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  inventions  of  a  remote  era,  and 
one  with  Avhich  the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  acquainted 
at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  the  first  Osii't;ifien,  upwards  of 
3500  years  ago,  is  that  of  glass-blowing.  The  process  is  repre- 
sented in  the  paintings  of  Beni  Hassan,  executed  during  the 
reign  of  that  monarch,  and  his  immediate  successors  ;  and  the 
same  is  again  repeated,  in  other  parts  of  Egypt,  in  tombs  of 
various  epochs.  The  form  of  the  bottle,  and  the  use  of  the 
bloAvpipe,  are  unequivocally  indicated  in  those  subjects ;  and 
the  green  hue  of  the  fused  material,  taken  from  the  fire  at  the 
point  of  the  pipe,  cannot  fail  to  show  the  intention  of  the  ar- 
tist. But  if  the  sceptic  should  feel  disposed  to  withhold  his 
belief  on  the  authority  of  a  painted  representation,  and  deny 
that  the  use  of  glass  could  be  proved  on  such  evidence,  it  may 
be  well  to  remind  him  that  images  of  glazed  pottery  were 
common  at  the  same  period,  that  the  vitrified  substance  with 
which  they  are  covered  is  of  the  same  quality  as  glass,  and 
that  therefore  the  mode  of  fusing,  and  the  proper  proportions 
of  the  ingredients  for  making  glass  were  already  known  to  them  ; 
and  we  can  positively  state,  that  two  hundred  years  after,  or 
about  1500  Bc,  they  made  ornaments  of  glass  ;  a  bead  bear- 
ing a  king's  name  who  lived  at  that  period  having  been  found  at 
Thebes,  by  my  friend  Captain  Henvey,  R.N. ,  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  which,  25  deg.  "23  min.,  is  precisely  the  same  as  of 
crown  glass,  now  manufactured  in  England.  Many  glass  bot- 
tles, and  objects  of  various  forms,  have  been  met  with  in  the 
tombs  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  some  unquestionably  of 
very  remote  antiquity,  though  not  readily  ascribed  to  any  fixed 
epoch,  owing  to  the  absence  of  ro\  al  names  indicative  of  their 
date ;  and  glass  vases,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  representations 
in  the  Theban  paintings,  are  frequently  sho^ni  to  have  been 
used  for  holding  wine,  at  least  as  early  as  the  Exodus,  1490 
years  before  our  era.''        *        »        * 

"  Such,  too,  was  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass,  and  in  the  mode  of  staining  it  of  various  hues, 
that  they  counterfeited  with  success  the  amethyst  and  other 
precious  stones,  and  even  arrived  at  an  excellence  in  the  art 
which  their  successors  have  been  unable  to  retain,  and  which 
our  European  workmen,  in  spite  of  their  improvements  in 
other  branches  of  this  manufacture  are  still  unable  to  imitate  ; 
for  not  only  do  the  colours  of  some  Egyptian  opaque  glass  offer 
the  most  varied  devices  on  the  exterior,  distributed  with  the 
regularity  of  a  studied  design,  but  the  same  hue  and  the  same 
device  pass  in  right  lines  directly  through  the  substance ;  so 
that  in  whatever  part  it  is  broken,  or  wherever  a  section  may 
chance  to  be  made  of  it,  the  same  appearance,  the  same  colours, 
and  the  same  device,  present  themsehes,  without  being  found 
ever  to  deviate  from  the  direction  of  a  straight  line,  from  the 
external  surface  to  the  interior.  This  quality  of  glass,  of 
which  I  have  seen  several  specimens,  has  been  already  noticed 
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hy  the  learned  Winkelmatin,  who  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  ancients  carried  tlie  art  of  glass-making  to  a  liigher  de- 
gree of  perfection  than  onrselves,  thougli  it  may  appear  a  pa- 
radox to  those  who  have  not  seen  their  worls  in  this  material.' 
He  describes  two  pieces  of  glass,  found  at  Rome,  a  few  years 
before  he  wrote,  which  were  of  the  quality  above  mentioned. 
'  One  of  them,'  he  says,  '  thout!;h  not  quite  an  inch  in  length, 
and  a  third  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  exhibits,  on  a  dark  and  va- 
riegated ground,  a  bird  resembling  a  duck,  in  very  bright  and 
varied  colours,  rather  in  the  manner  of  a  Chinese  painting  than 
a  copy  of  nature.  The  outlines  are  bold  and  decided,  the 
colours  beautiful  and  ])ure,  and  the  effect  very  pleasing  ;  in 
consequence  of  the  artist  having  alternately  introduced  an 
opaque  and  a  transparen.t  glass.  The  most  delicate  pencil  of  a 
miuiatine  painter  could  not  have  traced  with  greater  sharpness 
the  circle  of  the  eyeball,  or  the  plumage  of  the  neck  and 
wings  ;  at  which  part  this  specimen  has  been  broken.  But  the 
most  surprising  thing  is,  that  the  reverse  exhibits  the  saBie 
bird,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  difference  in  the 
smallest  details,  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  figure 
of  the  bird  contiauts  through  its  entire  tluckness.  The  picture 
has  a  granular  appearance  on  both  sides,  and  seems  to  have 
been  formed  of  single  pieces,  like  mosiiic  work,  united  with  so 
much  skill,  that  the  most  powerful  magnifying  glass  is  miable 
to  discover  their  junction.  From  the  condition  of  this  frag- 
ment, it  was  at  first  difficult  to  form  any  idea  of  the  process 
employed  in  its  manufacture  :  and  we  should  have  remiuncd 
entirely  ignorant  of  it,  had  not  the  fracture  shown  the  fila- 
ments of  the  same  colours  as  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and 
throughout  its  whole  diameter,  passed  from  one  side  to  the 
other  ;  whence  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  picture  was  com- 
posed of  different  cylinders  of  coloured  glass,  which  being  sub- 
jected to  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  united  by  (partial)  fusion. 
I  cannot  suppose  they  would  have  taken  so  much  trouble,  and 
have  been  contented  to  make  a  picture  only  the  sixth  of  an 
inch  thick,  while,  by  employing  longer  filaments,  they  might 
have  produced  one  many  inches  in  thickness,  without  occupy- 
ing any  additional  time  in  the  process  ;  it  is,  therefore,  proba- 
ble this  was  cut  from  a  larger  or  thicker  piece,  and  the  number 
of  the  pictures  taken  from  the  same  depended  on  the  length  of 
the  filaments,  and  the  consequent  thickness  of  the  original  mass. 
The  other  specimen,  also  broken,  and  about  the  size  of  the  pre- 
ceding one,  is  made  in  the  same  manner.  It  exhibits  orna- 
ments of  a  green,  yellow,  and  white  colour,  on  a  blue  ground, 
•which  consist  in  volutes,  strings  of  beads,  and  flowers,  ending 
in  pyramidical  points.  All  the  details  are  perfectly  distinct 
and  unconfused,  and  yet  so  verv  minute,  that  the  keenest  eye 
is  unalsle  to  follow  the  delicate  lines  in  which  the  volutes  ter- 
minate; the  ornaments,  however,  are  all  continued,  without  in- 
terruption, through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  piece.'  Some- 
times, when  the  specimens  were  very  thin,  they  applied  and  ce- 
mented them  to  a  small  slab  of  stone  of  their  own  size,  which 
sfirved  as  a  support  at  the  back  -,  and  by  this  means  they  were 
enabled  to  cut  them  much  thinner,  and  consequently  to  in- 
crease their  number.  Two  of  the  most  curious  specimens  I 
have  seen  of  this  kind  of  glass  have  been  brought  to  Eng- 
land.'' 

LINEN. 

"  The  quantity  of  linen  manufactured  and  use;!  in  Egypt 
was  truly  surprising,  and,  independent  of  that  made  up  iuto 
articles  of  dress,  the  great  abundance  used  for  developing  the 
mummies,  both  of  men  and  animalf,  shows  how  large  a  supply 
must  have  been  kepf  reiidy  for  the  constant  demand  at  home, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  the  foreign  market.  That  the  bandages 
employed  in  wrapping  the  dead  are  of  linen,  and  not,  as  some 
have  imagined,  of  cotton,  ba?  been  already  ascertained  by  the 
most  eatisiactory  tests ;  and,  though  no  one,  even  among  the 
unscientific  inhabitants  of  modern  Egypt,  ever  thought  of  ques- 
tioning the  fact,  received  opinion  in  Europe  had,  till  lately, 
decided  that  they  were  cotton  •,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  doubt 
that  "  the  bands  of  J^s*mc  linen,"  said  by  Herodotus  to  have 
been  used  for  enveloping  the  mummies,  were  cotton.  My  own 
impression  had  certainly  been  that  the  mummy  cloths  were  in- 
variably linen  •,  but  positive  experience  had  not  then  confirmed 
my  opinion,  and  I  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  universal  belief, 


and  concluded  that  some,  at  least,  might  be  cotton.  Tlie  accu- 
rate experiments  made,  with  the  aid  of  powerful  microscopes, 
by  Dr.  Ure,  Mr.  Bauer,  Blr.  Thompson,  and  others,  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  fibres  of  linen  and  cotton  thre.ids,  have  shown  that 
the  former  invariably  present  a  cylindrical  form,  transparent, 
ami  articulated,  or  jointed  like  a  cane;  while  the  latter  offer 
the  appearance  of  a  flat  ribbon,  with  a  hem  or  Ijordcr  at  each 
edge;  50  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  misUiking  the  fibres  of 
either,  except,  perhaps,  when  the  cotton  is  in  an  miripe  state, 
and  the  flattened  shape  of  the  centre  is  less  apparciit.  The 
results  having  been  found  similar  in  every  instance,  and  the 
structure  of  the  fibres  tlius  miquestionably  determined,  the 
threads  of  mummy  cloths  wese  submitted  to  the  same  test,  and 
no  cxceiJtion  was  found  to  their  being  linen,  nor  were  they  even 
a  niixture  of  linen  and  cotton  thread.  The  fact  of  the  mummy 
cloths  being  linen  is  therefore  decided.  It  now  remains  to 
inquire  into  the  natiu'e  of  the  bi/sstis  !  in  which  I  confess  con- 
siderable difficulty  presents  itself,  owing  to  the  Hebrew  sluish 
being  translated  hyssus,  in  the  Septuagint  vei'sion,  and,  in  our 
own,  "  fine  linen,"  and  to  shash  being  the  name  applied  at  thij 
day,  by  the  Arabs,  to  fine  muslin,  which  is  of  cotton,  and  not  of 
linen ;  for  the  similarity  of  the  words  in  these  cognate  languages 
argues  in  fiivour  of  the  same  meaning.  On  the  other  hand, 
Herodotus  says  the  mummy  cloths  were  '  of  hyssine  sindon,' 
and  they  are  found  to  be  invariably  linen  :  he  uses  the  expres- 
sion '  tree-wool'  to  denote  cotton  ;  and  .Julius  Pollux  adopts 
the  same  name,  distinguishing  it  also  from  byssus,  which  he 
calls  a  species  of  Indian  flax  The  use  of  the  two  words 
byssus  and  linen  present  no  difticu!t3\  since  they  might  be  em- 
ployed, like  our  flax  and  linen,  to  signify  the  plant,  and  the 
substance  made  from  it.  Cotton  cloth,  however,  was  among  the 
manufactures  of  Egypt,  and  dresses  of  this  material  were  worn 
by  all  classes." 


WONDERS— NATURAL  AND  UNNATURAL. 

The  following  extract  from  Colquhoun's  "  Ish  Revelala,"  is  a 
plausible  attempt  to  account  for  many  singidar  historical  facts 
upon  the  principles  of  animal  magnetism.  But  it  goes  but  a 
little  way.  There  are  many  in  reserve,  which  must  either  be 
brutishly  denied,  or  accounted  for  upon  other  principles.  The 
remarkable  cases  for  instance  of  witchcraft,  or  supposed  witch- 
craft, related  by  Sennertus,  the  celebrated  physician,  by  Corne- 
lius Gemma,  Wierius,  &c.,  of  individuals  vomiting  stones,  coals, 
pieces  of  wood,  balls  of  hair,  feathers,  and  even  pieces  of  dog's 
tails,  and  subjected  to  the  strictest  vigilance  to  see  that  such 
articles  were  not  in  a  fit  of  delirium  received  into  the  mouth, 
are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  animal  magnetism,  even  admit- 
ting all  that  is  recorded  of  it  to  be  true.  A  well  known  case  of 
this  kind  happened  in  Scotland  to  a  baronet's  daughter,  Cathe- 
rine Shaw,  of  BargaiTan,  and  was  submitted  to  a  public  trial 
with  the  most  respectable  medical  and  other  testimony.  The 
girl  pulled  straw,  hay,  coa's,  and  feathers,  and  almost  every  spe- 
cies of  rubbish  out  of  her  mouth,  luider  the  most  grievous  suf- 
ferings. Such  things  as  these  have  never  yet  been  accoimted 
for.  And  to  say  that  they  are  not  true,  because  they  do  not 
happen  now,  is  merely  to  assert  what  science  itself  proves  to  be 
a  lie,  that  there  are  no  extraordinary  epochs  in  time  in  which 
Nature  exerts  an  extraordinary  power  and  afterwards  resumes 
her  usual  repose.  Fossil  geology  proves  that  there  are  such 
epochs.  Modern  excavations  are  all  confirming  the  common 
testimony  and  traditions  of  ages,  and  faith  instead  of  being  di- 
minished, is  really  being  enlarged  by  discoveries.  Nature 
accommodates  herself  to  the  state  of  the  human  mind.  In  an 
age  of  superstition  and  credulity,  real  wonders  will  happen, 
because  it  is  a  proper  sphere  for  them.  The  wonders  and  the 
credulity  mutually  beget  other  other  ;  but  in  an  age  of  incredu- 
lity, they  Avill  natmally  cease,  because  the  faculty  tliat  begets 
and  attracts  them  is  not  developed. 

"  Among  the  oriental  nations,  the  cure  of  diseases  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  hands,  appears  to  have  been  well  known.  The 
Clialdean  priests  are  said  to  have  practised  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, as  also  the  Indian  Brahmins,  and  the  Parsi.  According 
to  tlie  accounts  of  the  Jesuit  nuBaiouaties,  for  the  year  1 76'i,  the 
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practice  of  curing  discises  b)'  the  imposition  of  hands,  has  pre- 
vailed in  Cliina  for  many  ages.  Tlie  theory  of  animal  magne- 
tism, indeed  appears  to  have  been  known  in  the  East  long  before 
it  was  thought  of  in  Europe.  It  is  said  that,  there  are  indivi- 
duals in  Asia,  who  make  the  practice  of  that  theory  their  pro- 
fession, and  that  these  persons  are  persecuted  by  the  Mullahs. 

"  When  we  reflect  that,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
literature,  science,  the  arts,  medicine,  &c.,  took  refuge  in  the 
monasteries  ;  might  we  not  be  led  to  suspect  that  many  of  the 
secrets  and  practices  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and 
tlie  Romans,  »hich  had  always  been  confined  to  the  temples, 
may  have  passed  into  the  monasteries  which  succeeded  them, 
and  that  in  them  the  magnetic  medicine  had  been  mysteriously 
preserved,  Indeetl,  we  have  pretty  good  evidence  that  this  was 
certainly  the  case.  'Diiers  tells  us,  that  Protogcnes,  priest  of 
Edessa,  cured  the  children,  his  pupils,  by  prayer,  and  the  touch 
of  his  hand,  and  that  the  monk  John,  had  received  from  God 
the  gift  of  curing  the  gout,  and  of  replacing  dislocated  limbs. 
The  monk  Benj.amin  cured  all  kinds  of  diseases  by  the  touch  of 
his  hand,  and  anointing  with  holy  oil,  &c.  Fetrus  Thyrreus, 
the  Jesuit,  in  his  work,  entitled  Demoniaci  hoc  est  de  Ohsessis, 
&c.,  refers  to  a  nimiber  of  cures  performed  by  ecclesiastics  by 
the  imposition  of  the  h.inds,  and  \ty  other  means  analogous  to 
the  magnetic. 

"■  If  we  admit  to  any  extent  the  efficacy  of  these  manipulations, 
and  give  any  degree  of  credit  to  what  has  been  alleged  in  re- 
gard to  the  efficacy  of  human  volition,  we  shall  ha\e  the  ready 
means  at  hand  of  explaining  in  a  pretty  satisfactory  manner, 
many  of  those  extraordinary  cases  which  have  served  as  a  foun- 
dation for  the  popular  belief  in  witchcraft,  sorcery,  possession, 
&c. ;  a  belief  which  has  led  to  many  absurdities  in  speculation, 
and  occasioned  many  enormities  in  practice.  Some  learned 
persons  indeed  have  expressed  an  utter  scepticism  with  respect 
to  the  foundation  of  the  I)elief  in  question,  considering  it  as  en- 
tirely delusive.  Some  have  treated  the  whole  subject  as  a  matter 
for  ridicule,  while  others  have  attempted  to  account  for  such  of 
the  phenomena,  as  they  conceived  to  lie  undeniable,  upon  prin- 
ciples which  are  altogether  inaderpiate  and  unsatisfactory.  If, 
however,  upon  a  rHore  minute  and  unprejudiced  investigation  of 
the  poAvers  and  processes  of  Nature,  and  a  more  thorough  exa- 
mination of  the  physiological  and  psychological  principles  upon 
which  they  depend,  it  should  appear  that  the  phenomena  which 
have  occasioned  so  much  ridicule,  doubt,  and  discussion,  may 
'he  justly  ascribed  partly  to  sympathetic  sensibility  to  certain 
reciprocal  influences  of  organic  and  inorganic  bodies  upon  each 
other;  partly  to  a  certain  disposilion,  or  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
narvous  system,  and  probably  in  some  instances  to  a  diseased 
state  of  the  animal  organism  ;  would  not  this  lead  to  dissipate 
in  a  great  measure  the  clouds  which  have  hitherto  enveloped 
this  mysterious  subject,  and  assist  us  in  evolving  principles, 
which  by  controlling  alike  the  rash  incredulity  of  scepticism  and 
the  irrational  errors  of  superstition,  could  not  fail  to  conduct  us 
to  a  more  profound  knowledge  and  more  accurate  appreciation 
of  these  apparently  anamolous  occurrences,  and  thus  prove 
highly  interesting  and  ailvantageous  to  the  study  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  man  ?"' 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SHEPHERD. 

Dear  Shepherd. — Flattered  by  the  prompt  insertion  of  my 
first  two  efl'usions,  1  liegin  to  form  no  slight  opinion  of  myself. 
As  I  am  the  only  purely  spiritual  poet  of  the  day,  of  course  I 
must  bo  the  best,  just  as  little  boys  are  "  the  be,t  boys  in  the 
parish,  when  all  the  rest  are  out  of  it." 

I  now  tend  another  poem,  ex))res8ivc  of  the  high  mystical 
state,  and  the  difficulty  there  is  in  expressing  it  by  language. 
The  measure  is  wild  and  irregular,  but  it  strikes  me  thjit  there 
\i  something  oracular  about  it.  In  your  notice  to  correspon- 
dents, I  find  you  say  I  have  too  much  "  good  sense"  to  do 
something.  I  beg  j'ou  will  not  libel  me  thus  ;  it  is  my  espe- 
cial boast  to  have  no  "  good  sense"  at  all. 

THE  ULTRA-MYSTIC, 


THE    MVSTICAI-    STATE    OF   BEING. 

I'm  in  a  state  ! 

I  am  so  great ! 

But  somehow.  Fate, 

With  stern  dictate. 

Will  ne'er  lot  me  relate 

What  is  my  state. 
Oh,  in  a  region  high  I  dwell. 
But  where  it  is  no  tongue  can  tell. 
Nay,  press  me  not,  'tis  all  in  vain  ; 
My  glorious  state  I  can't  explain  : 
For  subjects  of  such  elevation 
Cannot  be  learn'd  by  conversation, 

I'm  in  a  state  ! 

I'm  in  a  sphere  I 

All  hear,  all  hear, 

And  very  clear 

It  will  appear. 

No — I  can't  tell — oh  dear  ! 

What  is  my  sphere, 
I  know  I  soar  the  earth  above  ; 
I  heed  not  human  hate  or  love. 
You  ask  for  proof!   Why,  proof's  not  wanted; 
Whene'er  I  speak,  take  all  for  granted. 
Can  I  explain — thou  stupid  elf — 
My  state?     I  know  it  not  myself, 

I'm  in  a  state ! 


SERMON,  BY  A  BOY  OF  TWELVE. 

We  have  before  us  a  sermon  by  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  on  the 
subject  of  regeneration  !  The  father  of  this  boy  is  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  has  written  a  preface  to  the  ser- 
mon, in  which  he  speaks  of  his  son  as  a  specimen  of  extraordi- 
nary talent,  and  remarkable  piety,  "  Tender  in  conscience, 
and  without  guile,  he  could  not  sin,  he  would  not,  mifully. 
Love  seems  the  entire  ruling  principle  of  his  actions,  the  niain 
spring  of  obedience  and  obligingness."  This  is  very  general 
praise  ;  we  hope  it  is  literally  tnie ;  but  we  should  be  very 
sorry  to  praise  any  human  being  so.  However,  the  following 
fact,  or  story,  is  very  beautiful,  and  display's  a  fine  honourable 
feeling,  the  power  of  an  inward  monitor  superior  to  the  mere 
influence  oi  the  opinion  of  others.  A  man  who  does  an  ho- 
nourable action  from  the  fear  of  reproach,  or  the  love  of  appro- 
bation, is  a  worthy  man;  but  ho  who  does  a  similar  act  merely 
to  satisfy  the  moral  iirincipio  within,  is  far  better.  "  Not  long 
since  he  was  standing  at  a  bookseller's  stall,  conning  over  the 
volumes  for  sale,  when  the  wind  blowing  fiom  his  hand  one  he 
was  examining,  it  became  soiled  by  dirt,  and  in  his  considera- 
tion unsaleable.  Unobserved,  he  replaced  it  with  care,  and 
went  his  waj'.  He  had  no  money  in  his  pocket  then.  But  a 
few  days  after,  some  was  given  him,  when,  without  preoioiisly 
making  any  remark,  he  went  to  the  shop,  and  telling  how  it 
was,  asked  ^or  the  book,  saving  he  was  come  to  purchase  it. 
'•  Well,"  replied  the  bookseller,  "  there  are  not  many,  my  boy, 
who  would  have  done  this."  Looking  for  it,  he  said,  "  I  can- 
not find  the  one,  but  never  mind  it."  Slut  the  little  fellow  must 
ha\  e  a  copy,  and  would  not  leave  until  he  had  made  one  his 
own."  This  story  tells  more  than  a  whole  oration  of  senti- 
mental panegyric.  But  what  a  pity  it  is  that  this  little  fellow 
should  be  trained  up  in  such  a  hideous  faith,  as  the  creature  has 
got,  not  very  compati'de,  we  think,  with  his  "  entire  ruling 
principle"  of  Love.  "  Devils  or  angels  will  seize  our  departing 
souls,"  says  the  little  preacher.  "  Do  any  suppose  that  God 
will  not  be  as  good  as  his  word,  and  that  ho  will  not  punish 
those  who  disobey  his  commands?  *  *  Oh,  no!  thev  will 
then  be  in  torments,  aggravated  by  the  remembrance  of  their 
hardness  of  heart,"  &c.  If  the  little  divine  is  all  love  himself, 
he  has  not  adopted  a  vety  suiUible  God,  We  would  not  answer 
for  his  orthodoxy  twenty  years  hence,  unless  they  install  him, 
and  fetter  him  with  forms,  articles  of  faith,  church  livings,  and 
hopes  of  preferment.  In  such  a  case  he  will  be  in  great  dan- 
ger of  serving,  or  trying  to  serve,  both  God  and  mammon, 
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which,  according  to  his  own  high  authority,  seals  the  doojn  of 
man  for  ever  in  the  hike  that  burneth.  "  If  we  go  to  Heaven, 
we  must  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit.  If  not  bom  again, 
we  must  go  to  Hell.  *  *  If  not  regenerate,  not  bom  again, 
we  are  as  sure  of  going  to  hell  as  we  are  of  d}dng.  Oh,  then, 
flee  from  the  ^vrath  to  come."  Poor  little  fellow,  he  must  be 
sadly  frightened  with  his  orthodox  belief.  He  considers  playing 
at  cards  and  going  to  the  theatre  great  sins.  These  are  earthly 
things,  and  we  must  set  our  affections  on  things  above,  or  v,'c 
cannot  be  regenerate.  "We  wonder  what  will  become  of  the 
clergyman's  wife,  who  told  us  the  greatest  happiness  she  ex- 
pected in  heaven  was  that  of  meeting  her  own  children.  We  told 
her  it  was  a  most  heterodox  hope,  that  Christ  was  the  all  and  in 
all,  and  she  should  hope  for  nothing  but  Christ.  But  she  could 
not  understand  this.  She  was  wrapped  up  in  her  children,  and 
she  loved  them  so  well,  that  she  seemed  to  hate  all  other  chil- 
dren. She  was  an  excellent  mother,  and  a  bad  neighbour. 
What  would  the  little  preacher  make  of  this  woman  ?  Would 
the  mother  go  to  heaven,  and  the  neighbour  to  hell,  or  would 
they  both  go  to  hell  together  ?  We  can  easily  conceive  a  m^n 
going  to  both  heaven  and  hell — to  heaven  in  his  heavenly  cha- 
racter, leaving  the  evil  behind  liim  to  be  destroyed  in  the  eternal 
fire  of  God's  purifying  love.  We  certainly  believe  that  every 
man  goes  to  hell  bodily,  in  toto — and  to  hell  spiritually,  in 
parte ;  and  yet  the  man  is  saved — yet  so  as  by  fire.  The  phi- 
losophy of  hell  is  very  beautiful,  and  very  delightful  to  think 
of  and  to  hope.  The  vulgar  hell  is  only  for  the  dark  ages,  for 
a  race  of  robbers  and  murderers. 


UNIVERSAL  TAXATION  versus  UNIVERSAL 
SUFFRAGE. 

The  Whigs  are  more  willing  to  give  universal  taxation  than 
universal  suffrage.  They  have  a  great  sympathy  with  land- 
owners and  wealthy  commoners,  and  certainly  are  entitled  to  a 
shower  of  thanks  from  the  rich.  The  Poor  Law  Bill  was  in- 
tended as  a  bonus  to  the  wealthy,  and  they  have  not  confined 
their  generosity  to  the  English  gentry  only,  but  have  extended 
their  sympathy  to  their  fellow  Dives-es  in  Scotland.  The  poor 
rates  in  Scotland  are  levied  only  on  the  rich,  and  some  in  Glas- 
gow pay  20/.,  30/.,  and  40/.  per  annum.  One  gentleman  told 
lis  he  has  sometimes  paid  as  high  as  70/.  But  such  can  well 
afford  it.  They  are  rated  according  to  their  supposed  wealth, 
or  style  of  life,  and  they  can  easily  reduce  the  rate,  by  remov- 
ing the  impression  of  riches  from  the  public  and  the  assessors. 
But  it  is  proposed  that  the  rate  shall  now  become  general,  and 
the  rich  be  relieved  from  this  burden  by  sharing  it  with  the 
poor.  An  additional  tax  will  thus  be  laid  on  the  poor  house- 
holders, many  of  whom  have  more  need  of  parochial  relief 
than  ability  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  those  who,  in  many 
instances,  live  better  than  themselves.  The  honest  pride  of 
respectable  appearance  induces  many  industrious  people  to 
keep  a  good  house  over  their  heads,  at  the  expence  of  many 
domestic  comforts,  at  the  expence  even  of  nourishing  food  it- 
self, which  they  willingly  sacrifice  to  preserve  their  respectabi- 
lity. These  are  to  be  punished  for  this  honourable  and  virtu- 
ous ambition,  whilst  those  in  affluent  circumstances,  spending 
in  profusion,  and  glutting  themselves  with  the  luxuries  of  good 
living,  are  to  be  relieved  of  the  exclusive  obligation  to  contri- 
bute of  their  abundance  to  the  support  of  those  who  are  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  subsistence.  This  is  what  is  called 
equalizuig  taxation.  But  such  legislators  would  be  the  very 
last  to  propose  an  equalization  of  suffrage.  The  evident  ten- 
dency of  this  new  system  is  to  demoralize  the  people.  In- 
deed we  see  little  prospect  at  present  of  anything  but  a  process 
of  deterioration  in  morals.  We  have  no  faith  in  knowledge 
as  a  moralizing  power,  although  it  is  certainly  a  necessary 
coadjutor.  But  the  knowledge  and  education  schemes  of  mo- 
ral improvement  are  mere  puffs  and  quack  nostrums,  and  tlieir 
adoption  will  prove  equally  falacious  with  the  universal  pills  of 
the  dmg-mongers,  unless  they  be  accompanied  with  outward 
means  of  appeasing  the  initat^d  feelings,  and  leaving  the  mind 
at  ease  to  look  to  its  own  improvement.  Befoi  e  you  can  make 
men  good,  you  naust  cease  to  make  them  evil.    If  you  make 


them  evil  by  privations,  your  education  schemes  ivill  only  sup- 
ply them  with  ammunition  and  instruments  to  redress  their 
own  grievances  by  increasing  the  confusion  of  society. 

MENTAL  RESOURCE. 

Among  the  names  in  our  obituary,  is  that  of  Mr.  John  Miller, 
teacher,  Cotton-street.  A  more  surprizing  example  of  self-de- 
pendence and  self-support,  imder  physical  malformation,  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with.  Mr.  Miller  Avas  only  about  three  feet 
in  height,  his  knee  joints  did  not  play,  and  the  motion  of  his 
legs  was  produced  at  the  hip  joints  alone.  Instead  of  arms,  he 
had  merely  two  stumps,  one  of  them  a  few  inches  long,  the 
other  rather  longer,  but  less  than  half  the  length  of  an  ordinary 
arm.  His  longest  stump  terminated  in  something  having  a 
distant  resemblance  to  a  finger  and  thumb,  which  enabled  him 
to  hold  a  pen.  When  he  first  learned  to  ^vrite,  he  did  so  with 
his  foot,  with  which  also  he  performed  many  other  useful  ac- 
tions. On  becoming  a  teacher,  which  he  did  twenty  years  ago, 
he  wrote  with  the  stump  alluded  to  In  ruling  his  copy  books, 
he  held  the  pencil  in  his  teeth,  and  moved  the  roller  with  his 
stump  with  considerable  accuracy  and  expedition.  When 
young,  application  was  made  by  a  shoA\-man  to  get  him  for  an 
object  of  exhibition,  but  he  spurned  at  this,  armed  himself  with 
a  poker,  and  dared  the  shoAnnan  to  touch  him.  On  one  occa- 
sion, a  female,  Avith  a  similar  malfomiation  to  his  own,  was  ex- 
hibited in  tovai.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  see  her,  and  was 
taken  to  the  spot  for  that  purpose,  but  on  seeing  her  picture 
on  the,  canvass'  without,  he  could^  not  be  prevailed  on  to  go 
farther.  He  paid  great  attention  to  teaching,  and  at  one  time 
had  about  120  scholars.  Latterlj',  however,  he  had  only  30 
or  40,  and  as  they  were  chiefly  of  the  poorer  classes  his  income 
was  very  scanty.  He  was  of  a  good  disposition,  and  most  in- 
dependent in  his  feelings.  He  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  pa- 
rochial support,  but,  by  means  of  his  school,  he  supported  his 
mother  until  her  death  a  few  years  ago,  and  himself  since. 
The  falling  off  of  his  school,  the  fear,  and  the  feelings,  too,  of 
poverty,  probably  hastened  his  death.  He  took  ill  on  Satur- 
day, and  died  on  the  Monday  following. — Paisley  Advertiser. 

THE  NEW  MODE  OF  HEATING  ROOMS,  &c. 

The  puzzle  which  has  been  shcAnr  at  the  Jerusalem  Coffee- 
house, has  set  the  Avits  of  conjecturers  at  work  upon  the  nature 
of  the  particular  fuel  which,  at  so  cheap  a  cost  as  a  farthing  an 
hour,  is  to  waiTn  a  room.  Of  these  conjectures  we  have  lieard 
two.  The  first  is,  that  the  gardener  who  discovered  the  fuel 
■which  enabled  him  to  keep  up  the  fire  whilst  he  slept,  must  have 
used  old  tanners'  bark,  as  it  was  the  only  fuel  accessible  in  a 
hot-house.  The  other  is,  that  charcoal  is  the  base,  and  lime 
emplojed  to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  Gipsies  are  in  the 
practice  of  using  the  ashes  of  their  fires,  raked  together  in  a 
heap,  and  sprinkled  with  lime.  This  will  burn  throughout  the 
night,  and  gi\e  out  much  heat,  and  no  deteriorating  gas  is 
evolved  to  distress  the  s-eepers  in  the  gipsy  tent.  We  shall 
soon  know  the  secret. — Literary  Gazette. 

We  are  informed,  that  it  is  by  a  common  herb,  or  root,  that 
the  fire  is  fed  ;  and  that  it  will  become  universal  as  soon  as  the 
discoverer  has  secured  his  own  remuneration.  Our  coal  beds 
Avill  then  last  for  a  few  thousand  years  longer  than  our  philoso- 
phers have  calculated.  It  is  supposed  that  this  new  fuel  will 
introduce  a  very  important  change  into  domestic  life.  If  it 
should  prove  the  means  of  purifying  the  atmosphere  of  large 
cities,  it  will  be  a  valuable  boon  confened  upon  society,  and  the 
fortunate  gardener  will  become  a  sort  of  second  Adam  to  our 
friends  the  materialists,  whose  zealous  endeavours  to  remove 
smoke,  mystery,  and  corruption  from  the  atmosphere,  are  de- 
serving of  everlasting  remembrance. 

ERRATA. 

p.  239,  col.  1 ,  line  3,  for  "  imperceived,"  read  "  are  perceived." 
line  14,  for  "  by  wi-ll,"      "     "  very  well." 

NDON  :  Printed  and  Published  by  B.  D.  Cousins,  18,  Duke 
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INDIVIDUALISM.— EXTERNAL   AND    INTERNAL 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 


But' from  his  own  brave  stock,  out  at  his  side 

A  twig  sprung  up,  which  grew  as  fair  as  he  ; 

As  high  it  rais'd  its  head,  its  arms  as  wide. 

And  flourished  with  equal  gallantry. 
Their  leaves  all  kissed,  their  arms  embraced  each  other; 
They  lived,  and  loved,  and  joyed,  and  reigned  together. — 

Beaumonfs  Psyche. 


External  circumstances  act  upon  the  individual,  and  help  to 
form  his  character.  Interal  circumstances  arise  in  the  indi- 
vidual, and  are  also  instrumental  in  giving  a  direction  to  his 
principles  of  action. 

Every  man's  owm  imagination  makes  a  world  within  him, 
and  that  imaginary  world  influences  his  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions,  as  positively  and  directly  as  the  outward  world  itself. 
Almost  every  thinking  man  has  a  beau  ideal  world  within  his 
own  mind — a  world  very  diiferent  from  the  world  ■vrithout, 
though  subject  to  the  same  universal  laws  of  Nature  to  which 
the  imagination,  as  the  offspring  of  Nature,  is  obL'ged  to  adhere. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  determine  how  that  inward  world  is 
produced.  Some  maintain,  that  it  is  merely  a  renovation  of 
past  sensations  from  without ;  others,  again,  maintain  that  it  is 
a  new  creation  from  within.  Probably  both  ideas  are  correct ; 
it  is  partly  both — but  no  one  can  dispute  the  reality  of  the  in- 
ward world  of  imagination. 

The  highest  order  of  minds  have  this  imaginary  world  most 
strongly  outlined  and  coloured.  They  are,  therefore,  most 
powerfully  acted  upon  from  within,  and  in  this  sense  of  the  word 
are  most  individualized.  They  have  the  greatest  originality  of 
mind.  They  are  creators  of  a  secondary  rank,  and  their  natu- 
ral tendency  is  to  approximate  the  outward  world  to  their  own 
ideal  creation.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Owen's  favourite  ideas,  that 
the  outward  world  may  be  beau-idealized,  that  is,  advanced  to 
such  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  that  the  imagination  itself 
would  find  nothing  beyond  it  with  which  to  amuse  itself.  These 
imaginary  creations  would,  therefore,  be  checked,  and  the  teem- 
ing fancy  obliged  to  seek  a  new  field  in  which  to  disport  itself. 
He  considers  that  the  imagination  may  be  trained  from  infancy, 
like  any  other  faculty,  and  certain  ideas,  religious  ideas,  for  in- 
stance, be  thoroughly  subdued  by  a  mere  omission  of  religious 
training  in  early  life.  Most  probably,  in  coming  to  this  opin- 
ion, he  reasons  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  imagination  is 
not  a  creative  faculty,  but  a  faculty  which  revives  and  combines 
past  sensations. 

Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  imagination  is  essentially  crea- 
tive, but  limited,  of  course,  by  the  laws  of  our  common  nature. 
Imagination  defies  the  schoolmaster.  It  despises  the  forms  and 
regulations  of  society.  It  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  proper- 
ties of  this  faculty  to  step  out  of  the  hackneyed  course  of  art, 
and  seek  out  a  field  of  being  on  which  human  artifice  has  not 
imprinted  its  footsteps.  It  will  always  outstrip  and  excel 
reality.  It  is  the  avant  courier  of  action.  It  creates  within, 
long  before  the  hands  are  enabled  to  erect  without ;  and  v/ith 


this  inward  creation,  it  forms  an  element  of  disaffection,  vvhich 
becomes  the  source  of  all  external  reformation.  To  suppose  a 
period  when  this  world  within  will  cease  to  surpass  the  world 
without,  is  supposing  a  condition  of  humanity  in  which  progress 
is  at  an  end,  and  humanity  is  tantamount  to  deity.  This  is 
absurd.  Man,  therefore,  will  for  ever  be  the  creator  of  an  ima- 
ginary world  -within  his  own  mind,  which  imaginary  world  vnW 
have  an  influence  on  his  movements,  in  combination  with  the 
real  social  world  in  which  he  exists. 

Moreover,  no  system  of  education  is  able  to  remove  the  reli- 
gious feeling  ;  on  the  contrary,  any  positive  attempt  to  subdue 
it  would  give  it  a  corresponding  stimulus,  and  infuse  new  life 
into  it.  The  chief  source  of  infidelity  and  irreligion  is  neither 
immorality,  nor  ignorance,  nor  science,  but  it  is  the  abuse 
of  religion  itself,  the  excessive  corruption  into  which  its  profes- 
sors have  been  led,  either  by  a  mistaken  zeal,  or  bv  an  intem- 
perate and  perverse  spirit  of  tyranny  and  intolerance.  This 
rouses  the  contradictory  spirit,  and  begets  an  opposing  party, 
which  goes  as  far  to  the  north  as  the  former  to  the  south.  Thug 
the  equilibrium  of  Nature  is  preserved.  Nor  has  education 
much  to  do  with  the  creation  of  a  real  religious  feeling.  The 
elementary,  or  imaginative  Nature  is  the  principal  agent,  work- 
ing, however,  either  with,  for,  or  against,  what  education  has 
done.  Conversions  in  mature  life  are  very  numerous,  both 
into  and  out  of  the  Church,  and  these  conversions  arise,  some- 
times from  intercourse  with  others,  sometimes  from  creations 
within.  Opposition  has  a  natural  tendency  to  beget  its  oppo- 
nent. Infidels  frequently  beget  religious  children.  A  zealous 
advocacy  of  infidelity  in  a  parent  to  a  child  is  very  likely  to 
produce  a  religious  feeling  in  mature  life.  The  zeal  consumes 
itself.  As  the  boy  mixes  \w\Xh  the  world,  and  associates  v,'ith 
new  minds,  he  discovers,  upon  reflection,  that  his  father  was 
strongly  prejudiced.  His  eyes  open,  his  liberality  kindles  • 
his  heart  warms  towards  those  >vhom  he  was  taught  to  abhor 
and  he  rushes  into  their  society,  like  air  into  a  vacuum.  We 
have  known  several  instances  of  this.  Religious  education  pro- 
duces a  similar  effect ;  and  it  is  a  very  common  observation 
amongst  country  people,  that  clergymen's  sons,  not  educated  for 
the  Church,  are  either  infidels  or  reprobates.  We  have  many 
illustrations  of  this  in  our  mind  at  present.  The  most  reckless 
and  desperate  moralists  and  freethinkers  we  knew  at  colle"e 
^vere  clergymen's  sons.  The  process  by  which  they  became  so 
is  exceedingly  simple  and  intelligible,  and  we  see  its  type  in 
the  physical  world  all  around.  It  corresponds  to  what  the  elec- 
trician calls  induction.  If  you  electrify  a  substance  posi- 
tively, the  atmosphere  around  it  becomes  negatively  electrified 
by  induction  ;  that  is,  the  surcharge  of  one  species  of  electri- 
city draws,  by  consequence,  the  other  to  its  vicinity,  in  a  ratio 
corresponding  to  its  ohti  amount. 

Apply  this  simple  law  of  Nature  to  a  forcing  system,  a  form- 
ing system,  which  endeavours  to  subdue  feelings  existin"  in 
Nature,  and  necessarily  belonging  to  every  imaginative  mind, 
and  the  result  you  perceive  is  just  the  opposite  of  your  inten- 
tions. This  must  arise  from  an  inward  reaction.  '  You  have 
loaded  the  ass  too  heavily ;  it  kicks,  and  throws  off  the  bur- 
den ;  or  you  have  sickened  the  universal  fancy  with  a  one-sided 
view,  and  placed  a  forbidden  fruit  tree  in  3-our  garden  of  edu- 
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cation,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  your  pupils  are  urged  by 
curiosity  to  run  to  the  forbidden  fruit.  If  Materialism  were 
the  established  religion,  all  the  freethinkers  ivould  become  spi- 
ritualists, and  infidelity  would  be  moving  heaven,  earth,  and 
hell,  to  prove  the  independent  existence  of  the  soul,  and  its 
everlasting  life.  Materialism  is  merely  ballast  to  keep  the 
vessel  erect. 

All  this  proves,  if  proof  were  required,  the  principle  of  reac- 
tion, which  defies  the  action  from  vdthout,  by  going  counter  to 
it.  External  circumstances,  therefore,  are  so  far  ineflScient, 
that  the}'  have  a  tendency  to  act  by  contraries,  and  to  produce 
the  opposite  of  what  the  projector  intended.  And  as  the 
Church,  >vhich  was  originally  established  for  good,  and  is  still 
defended  for  that  special  purpose  by  many  worthy  men,  is 
actually,  by  the  law  of  contrariety,  begetting  a  school  of  infi- 
delity in  the  land ;  so  also  would  any  outward  system,  or- 
ganised on  puri^ose  to  subdue,  or  suppress  the  flight  of  human 
imagination,  give  new  impulse  and  vigour  to  the  creative  faculty, 
and  cause  it  to  soar  to  higher  regions  than  a  state  of  liberty 
would  have  given  it  zeal  to  ascend.  The  imagination  must  be 
let  alone,  and  being  let  alone,  it  will  go  on  v.'ith  the  creation 
which  it  has  begun,  and  upon  wfeich  it  has  been  exercising  its 
inventive  skill,  from  the  first  dawnings  of  the  Divine  Logos  in 
the  soul  of  man. 

Now  this  imagination  is  the  soul  of  individualism,  the  centre 
of  mysticism.  Every  man  possesses  it,  but  some  yield  more  to 
its  influence  than  others.  Sosne  have  very  little  of  the  resisting 
power  in  relation  to  externals,  and  thus  give  way  to  external 
impulse.  Others  have  very  little  resisting  power  in  relation  to 
internals,  and  thus  give  way  to  internal  impulse.  These  are 
two  difterent  species  of  men,  both  verj'  useful  in  their  j^lace,  if 
they  were  only  reconciled  to  each  other ;  but  they  have  each  an 
unconquerable  desire  to  unsex  their  opposites,  and  make  all  the 
specie^  like  themselves.  The  latter  are  spiritualists,  and  when 
they  carry  their  peculiarities  to  excess,  they^  become  mystics, 
and  endeavour  to  bury  the  external  world  entirely,  before  they 
themselves  are  buried. 

The  principle  of  mysticism  therefore  we  recognize.  It  re- 
Bcains  only  for  us  to  determine,  how  far  it  ought  to  be  carried. 
This  of  course  each  will  determine  for  himself.  But  at  present 
the  most  charitable  conclusion  to  which  we  can  come  is,  that  as 
long  as  it  admits  a  foundation  of  truth  in  the  opposite  opinion, 
it  is  tolerable  and  reasonable  ;  for  a  man  has  a  right  to  lean  as 
much  as  he  pleases  to  one  side  of  his  nature,  provided  he  pre- 
serves the  other  in  being,  and  acknowledges  its  influence  as  an 
elementary  principle  of  action.  We  say  the  same  of  materia- 
lism ;  it  also  is  reasonable  and  tolerable  as  long  as  it  acknow- 
ledges the  influence  and  being  of  the  opposite  polar  principle  of 
our  Nature,  the  spiritual.  A  denial  of  the  spiritual  power  and 
being  makes  materialism  irrational,  and  vice  versa,  mysticism 
becomes  irrational  when  it  argues  for  the  nonentity  of  the  ma- 
terial as  a  former  of  character.  Yet,  as  wit  and  madness  are 
only  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin  partition,  so  these  two 
extremes,  howeverunreasonable,areyerynearthe universal  truth. 
They  are  both  so  far  liberal,  that  they  do  not  doom  men  to 
perdition  for  modes  of  opinion  ;  but  they  are  not  universal,  in 
so  far  as  they  reciprocally  strive  to  destroy  the  elementary 
principle  of  the  other's  faith.  In  so  far  as  they  do  not  doom 
each  other  to  perdition,  they  can  meet  upon  very  friendly 
terms.  There  is  nothing  very  inquisitorial  in  the  one  to  pro- 
voke the  other.  They  have  therefore  a  tolerably  large  portion 
of  the  spirit  of  conciliation  in  a  moral  sense,  but  intellectual h', 
in  controversy,  they  are  perfect  antipodes. 

The  spiritualist,  or  mystic,  is  the  most  independent  of  the  two 
parties.  He  makes  his  own  world.  He  lives  in  his  own  crea- 
tion. With  proper  self-control,  he  governs  it  as  he  pleases ;  a 
republic  to-day,  and  a  monarchy  to-morrow  •,  he  enjoys  as  many 
revolutions  and  crises  as  he  desires,  with  very  little  trouble  to 
himself,  and  very  little  disturbance  from  the  pressure  from 
without.  In  this  respect,  we  admire  the  mystic.  A  genuine 
mystic  is  a  happy  man  ;  but  he  is  an  individualist,  politically 
and  socialljs  and  externally ;  for  he  meddles  not  ^rith,  and  dab- 
bles not  in,  the  fickle  and  vanishing  affairs  ®f  terrestrial  men. 
His  wants  are  few,  his  cares  are  few,  and  he  is  a  rich  man,  be- 
cause he  wants  but  little,  which  he  cannot  create.    Like  Midas, 


he  makes  his  ohti  gold,  and  every  thing  he  touches  in  his  o^vn 
self-centred  universe,  starts  up  into  being  like  a  spirit  at  the 
voice  of  a  conjuror,  anayed  in  all  the  glorj'  vdiich  he  desires  to 
contemplate.  He  is  a  "poet ;  he  feeds  on  the  soul  of  Nature  ; 
he  burns  the  gas,  and  throws  awa}-  the  char.  He  is  a  priest ; 
he  holds  communion  with  the  wonder-worker,  and  rejoices  in  the 
service  of  the  inner  tabernacle,  the  holiest  of  all ;  into  which 
none  but  the  high  priest  can  enter. 

But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  mystic  is  a  universalist  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  He  universalizes  the  creative 
power  of  Deity,  and  by  imagining  himself  as  united  with  God, 
he  looks  over  creation  with  an  all-comprehending  eye,  as  from 
the  central  throne  of  being,  and  recognizes  the  unity  of  that  all- 
pervading  power,  which  measm-es  eternity  and  spans  infinity, 
and  which  descends  to  the  infinitely  little  with  as  much  ease 
and  majesty,  as  it  grasps  and  regulates  the  infinitely  great. 
What  can  be  more  universal  than  this  ?  This  is  the  picture  of 
the  centre-seated  mystic,  married  to  his  god.  Happy  is  he  who 
can  thus  sit  doi\Ti  at  the  right  hand  of  his  only  Father,  and  re- 
pose himself  in  confidence  on  the  chief  good. 

But  this  picture  of  the  mystic  makes  him  unsocial  in  respect 
to  his  fellow  men.  There  is  something  a  wanting.  He  has 
gone  alone  to  heaven.  He  has  presumed  to  consider  himself  as 
a  man.  Now  he  is  not  a  man.  He  is  merely  a  member  of  the 
man.  This  is  our  argument  against  the  mystic  arguing  in  his 
own  fashion,  for  that  is  the  mode  which  we  prefer  with  all  men. 
The  species  is  man,  the  Son  of  God.  They  are  redeemed  toge- 
ther, bodily  and  spiritually ;  and  all  individual  improvement  is 
partial,  until  the  universal  action  bring  forth  its  final  result. 
Adam  was  a  man  before  Eve  was  formed,  because  he  had  all 
human  Nature  in  him  ;  but  as  soon  as  Eve  was  created,  he  was 
no  more  a  man,  for  he  had  only  a  portion  of  humanit_y.  There 
were  human  feelings  then  in  being  of  which  he  was  not  a  par- 
taker. Upon  this  principle,  we  condemn  the  system  of  seclu- 
sion. It  is  a  partitive  system,  which  breaks  up  the  universal 
man,  and  leads  away  in  direct  opposition  from  the  desirable 
termination  of  all  progress,  social  communion.  The  mystic,  we 
know,  will  reply  to  this,  that  by  seeking  God  inwardly,  we  all 
find  the  same  thing,  and  thus  all  meet  in  the  same  fold.  This 
sounds  very  plausible  in  words,  and  many  are  deceived  by  the 
simplicity  with  which  it  comes  out.  But  experience  teaches  a 
different  lesson  ;  and  a  little  analogical  reasoning,  which  is  the 
best  for  universal  subjects,  will  teach  us,  that  what  each  man 
esteems  to  be  God,  is  the  indi^"idual  Deity  of  his  own  fractional 
mind ;  and  he  himself  being  but  a  fraction  of  htimanity,  can 
only  perceive  a  fractional  Deity.  Thus  God  is  a  different  being 
in  different  minds.  Each  has  its  own  ray  of  light ;  one  lives  in 
red,  another  in  blue,  another  in  yellow ;  and  the  one  sees  a  red 
God,  the  other  a  blue  God,  and  the  third  a  yellow  God.  By 
social  amalgamation,  the  three  colours  are  united,  and  white  is 
produced  •,  but  without  this  social  amalgamation,  the  anchorite"3 
God  is,  aud  for  ever  remains,  a  painted  divinity  ;  an  idolatrous 
image,  a  self  creation,  which  must  deceive,  and  justly  deceives, 
in  order  that  the  species  be  driven  forward  to  social  union,  which 
is  the  perfection  of  our  being.  There  is  a  wisdom  and  a  mercy 
tempered  with  justice  in  this,  which  calls  loud  for  admiration. 
Were  each  indi^^dual  independent  of  anether,  did  his  happiness 
consist  in  that  independence,  or  were  it  even  susceptible  of  de- 
velopment to  a  high  degree  in  that  individualized  state,  the 
strong  link  of  brotherhood  that  binds  man  to  man,  would  cease 
to  have  a  being.  Were  each  individual  inwardly  the  same  as 
another,  did  he  see  God  exactly  as  his  brother  sees  him,  and 
feel  as  his  brother  feels,  and  think  as  his  brother  thinks,  where 
would  be  thi'it  beautiful  variety  in  minds  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  charms  of  life,  and  the  never  ending  source  of  intellectual 
entertainment  and  moral  enjoyment?  To  produce  this  de- 
pendence and  variety,  our  inward  eyes  are  differently  coloured, 
and  endowed  with  different  magnifying  and  multiplying  powers. 
These  varieties  of  organic  structure  will  for  ever  produce  cor- 
responding variety  in  intellectual  and  moral  being,  but  there  is 
a  social  process,  by  which  that  variety  may  all  be  harmonized, 
and  made  to  play  sweet  music  in  the  chorus  of  life. 

This  process  cannot  be  effected  without  a  form  or  mode  of 
social  existence.  We  do  not  say  that  the  form  alone  is  neces- 
sary.    We  only  assert  that  it  is  indispensable  ;  a  form  in  con- 
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sonance  with  the  etlect  to  be  producetL  This  brings  us  to  the 
materialist  and  his  ur.iversalism,  which  is  a  universalism  of 
outward  things,  and  a  perfect  individualism  with  regard  to  Deity, 
inasmuch  as  the  materialist  perceives,  no  directing  power  higher 
than  himself  ;  all  creation  is  a  mess,  and  his  o\\-n  creator  a  puff 
of  wind,  or  a  volume  of  gas.  Nothing  can  be  less  universal 
than  this,  for  it  breaks  up  the  unity  of  Nature  entirely,  by  re- 
moving the  omnipresent  will.  Atonement,  however,  is  made 
for  this  glaring  defect  by  the  outward  universalism  which  the 
materialist  insists  upon,  and  which  the  mystic  considers  unne- 
cessary. Where  the  one  is  universal,  the  other  is  individual, 
and  rnee  versa.  They  form  a  ciuious  contrast.  We  are  most 
piously  aad  devoutly  of  opinion,  that  a  union  of  the  two  doc- 
trines is  as  near  an  approximation  to  perfection,  as  can  well  be 
made  in  this  sublunary  system. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  individualism  ;  next  week  we 
mean  to  inquire  whether  it  is  not  necessary,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  preserve  it  in  social  life.  There  are  some  important 
arguments  in  fevour  of  it  which  must  be  considered.  Ever\- 
man  is  necessarily  a  distinct  being,  an  iadividual.  How  far  is 
it  neceesary  or  prudent  for  society  to  recognize  his  independ- 
ence ?  It  caimot  be  wholly  destroyed,  and  yet  there  must  be  a 
limit  to  it. 


THE  GLASGOW  COTTON  SPINNEES. 

The  trial  of  the  Glasgow  cotton  spinners,  and  the  secret  con- 
spiracies it  has  brought  to  light,  are  subjects  of  intense  interest 
at  present  to  the  working  classes.  The  foolish  combinations  to 
laise  wages,  to  monopolize  labour,  and  to  accomplish  these  ends 
bv  violent  means,  were  never  more  clearly  exposed  to  the  con- 
demnation of  the  industrious  and  the  sober  workman,  than  by 
the  late  disclosures.  That  the  working  classes  have  real  griev- 
ances to  complain  of  we  admit  and  positively  insist  upon,  but 
that  such  grievances  are  to  be  removed  by  private  conspiracies, 
we  positively  deny.  What  are  nine  hundred  or  one  thousand 
m.en  to  the  nation  ?  is  their  interest  to  be  identified  with  that  of 
the  British  public  ?  What  right  have  they  to  control  the  liberty 
of  their  fellow  men,  to  dictate  to  them  what  employment  they 
must  follow,  and  to  shut  the  door  of  any  species  of  manufac- 
turing labour  against  them  ?  Were  such  combinations  to  suc- 
ceed, Ave  should  merely  have  a  democracy  of  jailors  and  turn- 
keys, and  a  new  system  of  Indian  castes,  which  would  prevent 
a  man  from  following  the  profession  to  which  his  genius  or  his 
interest  inclined  him.  All  such  attempts  at  coercion,  are  not 
only  illegal  according  to  the  statutes,  but  according  to  the  moral 
law  of  Nature.  The  people  can  only  act  legally  in  a  collective 
capacity.  A  fraction  of  the  people  has  no  right  to  legislate.  It 
is  upon  this  principle  that  the  people  insist  upon  universal  su'f- 
frage.  Yet,  in  the  teeth  of  their  ov/n  principles,  they  establish 
a  system  of  tyranny  over  their  fellow  men,  which  is  really  moie 
cruel  than  that  of  aristocracy,  or  monarchy,  or  any  other  species 
of  controlling  power  that  has  ever  been  sanctioned  by  ci\ilized 
nations.  The  people  have  lost  many  friends  by  these  disclo- 
sures ;  we  are  sony  for  them,  liut  the  lesson  will  be  useful  if  it 
direct  their  minds  to  the  cultivation  of  that  pure,  moral,  and 
religious  feeling,  wthout  which,  their  influence  must  always  be 
brutal,  their  conspiracies  bloody  and  dolent,  and  their  leaders 
furious  desperadoes,  whose  life  is  a  whirlwind  of  passion,  and 
their  doom  is  perdition,  with  little  sympathy  from  the  public  at 
large.  This  is  not  anothei-  Dorchester  affair.  The  men  of 
Dorchester  were  innocent,  injured  men.  The  cotton  spinners 
of  Glasgow  are  not,  imless  the  trial,  which  seems  to  be  fair,  has 
fearfully  belied  them.     This  we  scarcely  think  possible. 

The  following  speech  of  -Sheriff  Alison,  of  Glasgow,  at  the 
close  of  the-Glaegow  Circuit  Court  of  Jmticiary,  is  so  much  to 
the  purpose,  that  w«  ^ive  it  with  pleasure,  entire.  After  the 
concluding  address  of  Lord  Medwyn  to  the  sheriffs  and  magis- 
trates, 

Mr.  Sheriff  Alison  then  rose  and  said— -Unusual  as  it  is,  my 
Lords,  for  the  Sheriffs  to  make  any  reply  to  your  Lordships, 
after  tlie  observations  which  you  have  addressed  to  them  on  the 
close  of  the  Assizes,  I  trust  you  v,-ill  forgive  me  if  on  this  occa- 
sion I  trespass  for  a  few  moments  on  your  indulgence.     I  feel 


too  strongly  to  attempt  to  disguise  the  great  satisfaction  which, 
in  common  with  all  the  official  gentlemen  connected  with  me 
in  the  investigation  of  the  cotton-spinners  conspiracy,  I  have 
derived  from  the  approbation  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
express  at  our  exertions,  and  the  gratitude  with  which  I  am 
penetrated  for  the  highly  complimentary,  I  fear  too  partial  ex- 
pressions whicli  you  have  used  towards  myself.  My  Lords,  it 
would  be  vain  to  conceal  that,  in  the  co'jrse  of  the  arduous  duty 
which  officially  fell  upon  us,  of  tracing  out  the  ramifications 
of  this  momentous  conspiracy,  and  discovering  and  protecting 
the  witnesses  by  whom  it  was  to  be  established,  I  have  often 
almost  despaired  of  success — not  from  a  doubt  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  crimes  charged  ;igainst  the  conspirators — not  from  a 
doubt  of  the  share  which  the  accused  had  in  their  perpetra- 
tion— but  from  the  extraordinary  power  and  indefatigable  ef- 
forts of  a  numerous  association,  consisting  in  this  neighbourhood 
of  several  thousand  persons,  combined  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands through  the  whole  empire,  by  whose  activity  and  intimi- 
dation, the  arm  of  justice  in  this  country  has  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  in  relation  to  crimes  of  this  description,  been  so  often 
paralysed.  I  rejoice  that  its  misdeeds  are  at  length  completely 
brought  to  light,  and,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  intimidation,  and 
all  the  attempts  at  concealment,  the  acts  of  assassination  and 
fire  raising  by  which  terror  has  so  long  been  spread  through  the 
West  of  Scotland,  have  been  traced  to  their  real  source,  and 
the  system  by  which  they  were  perpetrated,  fully  developed. 
Now  that  this  has  been  done,  the  real  object  of  the  prosecution 
has  been  attained,  which  was  rather  to  influence  the  moral  feel- 
ings of  mankind  by  the  display  of  the  atrocities  by  which  the 
conspiracy  has  been  stained,  and  to  which  it  so  readily  leads, 
than  to  terrify  them  by  the  punishment  which  might  be  in- 
flicted ;  and,  however  deep  may  be  the  guilt  of  the  convicted 
prisoners,  no  one  rejoices  more  sincerely  than  myself,  that  it 
has  been  found  possible  by  the  Court,  in  awarding  sentence,  to 
temper  justice  with  mercy.  I  trust  to  the  memorable  trial 
which  has  just  concluded  at  Edinburgh,  to  induce  the  workin* 
classes  of  this  great  city  to  pause  on  the  threshold  of  a  career 
which  they  see  leads  by  so  easy  a  transition  to  such  frightful 
crimes  ;  but  I  trust  still  more,  to  the  eloquent  and  emphatic 
words  which  your  Lordships  have  addressed  to  the  conspirators 
tried  at  this  Circuit,  and  through  them  to  the  whole  working 
millions  of  the  empire,  and  which,  speaking  to  the  understanding 
through  the  heart,  must  win  their  way  now  into  the  most  im- 
willing  breasts  by  the  simplicity  and  justice  of  the  sentiments 
which  they  convey.  My  Lords,  opposed  as  we  were  in  the  whole 
progress  of  this  investigation,  by  the  constant  efforts  of  a  section 
of  the  people  who  almost  made  a  public  question  of  the  case,  we 
must  have  proved  unsuccess*'ul  in  our  efforts  to  bring  the  guilty 
to  justice,  if  we  had  not  been  directed  and  seconded  bv  the  fii-m- 
ness,  talent  and  zeal  of  the  Queen's  Counsel,  to  whom  I  feel  my- 
self bound  to  make  this  public  acknowledgment,  and  to  whose 
abilities  and  exertions  I  mainly  ascribe  the  successful  issue  of 
the  trial.  It  may  seem  supei-fluous,  after  what  yoiu-  Lordship 
has  said,  for  me  to  notice  the  aid  by  which  I  have  been  sup- 
ported in  this  place,  but  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  inde- 
fatigable perseverance,  unflinching  resolution,  and  unwearied 
zeal  of  my  friend  Mr.  Salmond,  or  the  cool  determination  and 
skilful  efforts  of  his  able  assistant  Mr.  Nish,  by  Avhom  the 
threads  of  this  conspiracy  have  been  so  clearly  traced.  I  have 
equal  pleasure  in  bearing  this  public  testimony  to  the  intrepi- 
dity and  admirable  professional  skill  with  which  I  was  assisted 
by  CHptaiii  Miller,  the  head  of  the  Glasgow  Police,  in  the 
most  critical  moment  of  our  public  duty.  It  is  no  small  satis- 
faction to  me  to  reflect  that  this  great  contest  of  justice  %nth 
violence  has  been  conducted  from  first  to  last  without  one 
soldier  being  called  upon  to  act,  or  one  drop  of  blood  beino- 
shed  in  defeuce  of  the  majesty  of  the  laAV  ;  and  that  so  ad- 
mirable were  the  arrangements  of  the  Police,  that  the  con- 
spirators were  detected  and  arrested,  and  all  their  papers 
seized,  without  one  blow  being  struck,  or  one  voice  elevated 
in  the  contest.  My  Lorc^,  when  I  recollect  Captain  Miller's 
conduct,  when  he  entered  the  Committee-room  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  reflect  on  the  moment  when  I  stood  beside  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  apartment,  as  he  beckoned  them  out,  one  bv  one, 
till  the  whole  fifteen  were  delivered  over  to  the  Police  on  the 
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outside,  with  as  calm  a  manner  and  resolute  a  voice  as  if  he 
were  now  discharging  his  ordinary  duty   in  this  Court:  and 
when  I  call  to  mind  the  character  and  proved  deeds  of  the  con- 
spirac}',  and  recollect  that  every  room  in  the  house  was   then 
also  crowded  with  conspirators,  and  that  hundreds  of  the  asso- 
ciation thronged  the  streets,  almost  within  call,  I  cannot  but 
regard  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able instances  on  record  of  that  moral  resolution  which  is  above 
the   shield  of  innocence  and  the  bridle  of  crime,  and  which, 
paralysing  guilt,  by  the  ascendancy  of  courage,  proves  its  own 
safeguard  b}-  the  awe  which  it  inspires.    The  strike,  from  which 
emanated  this  frightful  series  of  crimes,  which  has  so  long  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  Court  at  Edinburgh,  has  since  come 
to  a  close  ;  but  the  disastrous  effects  which  it  has  produced  will 
not  so  easily  be  repaired,  and  they  have  fixed  a  dark  and  inef- 
faceable stain  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  people  of  this 
country.     My  Lords,  the   ruinous  consequences  of  the  strike 
upon  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  classes  is 
already  fiightfuUy  apparent.     The  return  of  the  commitments 
for  the  county  of  Lanark,  which  I  have  just  completed  for  the 
Home  Office,  exhibits  a  melancholy  increase  of  crime  during 
the  last  year,  and  which  will  forcibly  attract  the  attention  of 
the  legislature.     At  the  Christmas  jail  delivery  last  year,  only 
seven  prisoners  remained  in  custody  for  trial  in  this  city  ;  bj' 
the  schedule  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  there  are  at  this  moment 
sixty-eight,  almost  all  committed  dm-ing  the  last  two  months  ! 
Nor  is  this  result  surprising.     During  the  disastrous  strikes  of 
the  last  summer,  twenty  or  thirt}-  thousand  young  persons  of 
both  sexes  were  thrown  idle  for  many  months  in  this  city  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  almost  all  accustomed  to  high 
wages,  and  too  often  to  habitual  intemperance.  Nine-and-twenty 
thousand  persons   in  Glasgow  are,  directly  or   indirectly,  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  the  great  majority 
of  whom  were  thrown  idle  by  the  spinners'  strike ;  and  this  ca- 
lamitous event  took  place  at  a  period  of  unexampled  distress 
from  the  general  commercial  embarrassments   of  the  country, 
and  hardly  any  means  of  absorbing  the  helpless  multittides  in 
other  trades  existed.     For  the  skilled  workmen  who  arranged 
their  strikes,  the  cotton-spinners,  iron-moulders,  colliers,  or  saw- 
yers' funds  were  provided  from  the  resources  of  the  Association 
to  which  they  severally  belonged  ;  but  for  the  unhappy  persons 
whom  they  employed  in  their  labour,  the  piecers,  pickers,  draw- 
ers, &c  ,  no  provision  whatever  existed,  and  they  were  thro^vn 
in  vast  and  appalling  numbers  far  beyond  the  reach  either  of 
public  or  private  charity  on  the  streets,  or  into  public-houses,  to 
lull  away  the  weary  hours  of  compulsory  idleness.     The  re- 
sults may  easily  be  anticipated.     The  wretched  victims  of  this 
tjaanny  all  got  deeply  into  debt,  if  they  bad  any  credit,  and  if 
they  had  none,  sunk  into  such  habits  of  idleness,  profligacy, 
and  intemperance,  that  great  numbers  of  them  have  been  per- 
manently  rendered   mere  nuisances  and   burdens   to  society. 
The  cotton-spinners'  strike  alone  threw  six  or  seven  thousand 
women  and  children  out  of  employment  for  a  long  period; 
eight  thousand  human  beings  were  retained  in  a  state  of  desti- 
tution and  wretchedness  for  four  months  merely  at  the  plea- 
sure of  fifteen  men  !     Numbers  of  the  persons  thus  directly  or 
indirectly  reduced  to  idleness  have  already  been  tried  for  vari- 
ous offences  at  this  Circuit ;  still  more  await  their  trial  at  the 
next.     Often  they  openly  ascribe  in  their  declarations  the  ori- 
gin of  their  crimes  to  the  idleness,  drunkenness,  and  suffering, 
consequent  on  the  strikes  of  the  trade  to  which  they  belonged, 
or  on  which  they  depend.     And  what  must  be  the  confusion 
of  moral  idea,  the  utter  abandonment  of  religious  principle, 
which  couid  lead  eight  or  nine  hundred  men  to  acquiesce  in, 
and,  likewise,  impatiently  to  expect,  the  fruits  of  a  known  and 
organised  system  of  conflagration  and  violence !     Nor  have  the 
effects  of  this  unhappy  and  unnatural  system  upon  society  been 
less   disastrous      The  cotton-spinners'  strike  cost  the  persons 
who  were  employed  in  that  trade,  spinners,  piecers,  and  others, 
above  £50,000! — the  loss  to  the  masters  was  as  great — that  to 
the  persons  whom  the}"  employed  or  dealt  v.-ith  for  provisions  or 
other  articles,  probably  still  greater.     Two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  lost  to  Glasgow  and  its  vicinity  in  four  months, 
without  a  shilling  being  gained  b}'  any  human  being,  by  the 
strike  of  this  trade  alone.     The  total  loss  sustained   by  La- 


narkshire, between  the  strikes  of  the  colliers,  the  iron-mould- 
ers, sawyers,  and  spinners,  last  year,  was,  at  least,  £500,000. 
Society  cannot  long  go  on  under  a  repetition  of  such  shocks — 
capital  will  migrate  from  the  country  where  it  is  subject  to 
such  calamities.    And,  what  is  most  remarkable,  these  grie- 
\ous  blows  were  inflicted  by  the  working  classes  on  themselves 
at  the  very  time  when  commercial   credit  was  reeling  under 
the  effects  of  the  convulsion  of  last  year,  and  the  most  respect- 
able establishments  with  difficulty  sustained  themselves  against 
the  accumulated  pressure  of  diminished  orders  and  increased 
embarrassments.      The   principle   of   the  operatives    has   too 
often  been,  by  combination  and  violence,  to  force  up  their 
wages  during  prosperity,  and,  by  combination  and  violence,  to 
prevent  them  from  falling  in  adversity — hoping  thus  to  avert 
from  themselves  the  law  of  nature,  and  build  up  on  the  foun^ 
dation  of  intimidation  a  durable  prosperity  amidst  the  fleetipg 
changes   of  human   affairs.     And  what  has   been  the  conse- 
quence ?     AVhy,  that  in  the  insane  attempt,  they  have  tripled 
the  distress  already  sufficiently  severe  which  the  late  commer- 
cial crisis  has  brought  upon  them,  and  chilled  the  warmth  even 
of  Christian  charity,  by  the  evident  and  ruinous  addition  which 
their  own  conduct  has  made  to  their  sufferings.     It  is  known 
to  my  respected  friend,  Mr.  Campbell,  in  the  magistracy  of 
this  city,  whose  labours  have  done  so  much  to  distribute  to  the 
really  deserving  the  great  funds  raised  last  winter  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  that  for  one  person  who  was  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment bj'  the  late  commercial  crisis,  two  were  reduced  to  des- 
titution by  the  voluntary  strikes  of  the  workmen  during   its 
continuance — proving  thus  that  even  a  monetary  crash  which 
convulsed  the  globe,  has  done  less  to  augment  human  suffering 
than  that  moral  earthquake  which   has   spread   a  pestilential 
darkness  over  the  manufacturing  community,  which  has  rent 
asunder  the  bonds  by  which  society  is  held  together,  opened  a 
j'awning  gulf  between  those  classes  whose  united  efforts  are  re- 
quired for  general  prosperity,   and  armed  in  deadly  hostility 
even  one  set  of  workmen  against  another.     Do  the  operatives 
really  believe  that  their  interests  are  in  the  end  at  variance 
with  those  of  their  masters,  and  that  they  will  be  permanently 
benefitted  by  forcing  up  their  wages  by  murder  and  fire  raising 
to  an  unnatural  level  ?     The  interests  of  the  master  and  work- 
man are  ever  the  same,  and  can  never  be  disjoined — it  ever 
must  be  the  interest  of  the  employer  to  allure  and  retain  in  his 
service  the  skilled  and  experienced  servant.     Nothing  but  ne- 
cessity will  ever  drive  him  to  new  hands.     The  workmen  say 
they  have  hitherto  kept  their  wages  up  by  means  of  combina- 
tion and  violence ;  and  that  they  would  not  now  be  earning 
30s.   or   40s.  a  week  but  for  such  assistance.     Even  if  this 
were  the  case,  do  they  not  see  that  such  methods  must  in  the 
end  defeat  their   own  object,  and  that  the  only  effect  which 
can  result  from  such  forced  elevation  of  the  price  of  labour 
is,  that  it  will  cease  to  find  a  market  for  its  produce.     Already 
that  effect  has  become  conspicuous.     Numbers  of  the  cottsn 
manufacturers   in   this  city  have  constructed  mills  which  dis- 
pense  with   spinners  altogether, — others  have  succeeded,   by 
machinery,   in   reducing    the   numbers    required   to  one-half. 
By  the  boasted  rise  of  their  wages,  by  the  harassing  repetition 
of  their  strikes,  the  cotton  spinners  have  dug  the   grave   of 
their  on-n  industry.     If  they  soon  find  themselves  thrown  out 
of  employment  altogether,  and  machinery  supplanting  entirely 
the  industry  on  which  they  depend,  they  have  none  to  blame 
for  it  but  themselves.     And  if  this  effect  does  not  take  place, 
what  other  result  do  they  anticipate  >    Do  they  expect  by  com- 
bination and  violence  permanently  to  secure  both  higher  wages 
for  their  labour  than  circumstances  wll  admit,  and  also  a  dura- 
ble vent  for  their  produce  ?     Will  not  the  market  for  our  in- 
dustry be  lost  if  such  an  effect  continues  ?    Will  not  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  and  France,  receive  it  with  open  arms,  and  readily 
give  it  that  protection  which  it  has  ceased  to  find  in  the  British 
isles  ?     And  will  not  this  city  be  reduced  to  ruins,  and  the  land 
of  Watt  and  Ark-wright  be  stript  of  its  fabrics,  and  despotism, 
in  the  end,  reap  those  fruits  which  the  arms  of  freedom  have 
so^^Ti  ?     Around  us — on  all  sides — the  woeful  effects  of  these 
strikes  upon  the   interests  of  industry   are   spreading.     They 
tell  us,  in  a  voice  of  thxmder,  that  the  worst  enemy  of  the  poor 
is  the  combined  conspirator.    Fever  and  pestilence  are  walk- 
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ing  in  the  rear  of  combination — they  find  a  copious  havoc  of 
death  in  the  weakened  victims  of  compulsory  idleness.  Above 
three  thousand  four  hundred  cases  of  fever  were  treated  last 
year  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Glasgow  alone.  The  total 
cases  of  that  disease  were  above  eight  thousand.  These  num- 
bers, appalling  as  they  are,  this  year  are  on  the  increase.  The 
average  mortality  of  this  city,  which,  fifteen  years  ago,  was  one 
in  forty,  and  four  years  ago  one  in  twenty-nine,  was  last  year  so 
low  as  one  in  twenty-five,  a  rate  of  mortality,  it  is  be'ieved,  un- 
paralleled in  any  other  European  city.  All  this  has  taken  place 
during  a  period,  till  last  year,  of  unexampled  prosperity,  when 
all  willing  to  work  had  ample  employment.  I  am  not  surprised 
at  these  calamitous  results — they  have  advanced  side  by  side 
with  combined  conspiracy.  I  see  in  them  the  effect  of  the  arm 
of  Omnipotence  chastising  the  folly  or  wickedness  of  man — the 
necessary  consequence  of  his  o«ti  infatuation.  Impressed  with 
these  ideas,  I  feel  that  in  striving  to  bring  to  light  the  details  of 
this  conspirac}',  I  have  been  really  the  poor  man's  friend — I 
have  not  been  maintaining  the  interests  of  wealth  against  po- 
verty ^-of  tyranny  against  freedom — of  capital  against  industrj' 
—I  have  been  supporting  the  cause  of  industry  against  idleness 
—of  innocence  against  violence — of  liberty  against  oppression, 
Gratefully  acknowledging  your  Lordship's  too  flattering  en- 
comium, I  can  arrogate  to  myself  no  merit  in  what  I  have  done 
— I  have  merely  discharged  my  duty  as  all  my  brethren  in  the 
same  situation  would  have  done ;  but  I  ha^  e  the  satisfaction  of 
thinking  it  will  not  be  without  its  reward,  if  it  shall  be  instru- 
mental in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  v.orking  classes  of  this  great 
community  to  their  real  interests,  and  restoring  that  harmony 
between  them  and  their  employers  which  infatuation  can  only 
seek  to  break,  and  the  rupture  of  which  mutual  suffering  must 
ever  accompany. 

[As  much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  cotton-spinners,  v.e 
shall  reserve  it  for  next  week  ;  we  aie  very  unwilling  to  con- 
demn in  toto.     It  is  the  mode  or  manner,  more  than  the  end 
contemplated,  we  condemn,  and  better  as  well  as  legal  modes 
,  are  possible  for  obtaining  even  a  better  object.] 

THE  OMNIVOROUS  ANIMAL. 

One  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  flesh-eating,  by  nations  and 
people  otherwise  civilized,  is  its  costliness.  This  may  seem  to 
be  an  extraordinary  contradiction  among  people  whose  ci\iliza- 
tion  and  poverty  keep  pace  together,  but  theory  and  practice 
are  easily  perceived  to  be  coincident.  The  rich,  who  in  all 
cases  become  so  by  violation  of  the  laws  of  justice,  require  an 
external  stimulation  to  keep  conscience  at  peace  by  smothering 
it ;  and  they  afterwards  adopt  such  stimulants  from  the  desire 
of  enjoyment  and  luxury.  The  first  departure  from  the  in- 
stimulant,  creates  the  first  necessity  lor  an  ej'-stiniulant.  The 
necessity  for  every  additional  dose  grows  from  the  first,  like 
additional  drink  for  the  drunkard,  or  supplementary  lies  from 
the  liar. 

Costly  stimulants  being  attainable  in  profusion  by  the  rich 
only,  are  objects  of  constant  desire  with  their  ^vretched  imita- 
tors, the  middling  classes  and  the  poor.  Indulgence  therein, 
as  often  as  the  pecuniary  means  come  to  hand,  necessarily 
leaves  the  poor  man  as  poor  at  the  year's  end  as  he  was  at  the 
beginning.  Were  the  income  of  such  to  be  doubled,  they 
would  evidently  be  no  better  off  in  any  valuable  respect. 
More  animal  indulgence  would  be  enjoyed,  as  was  the  case  half 
a  century  ago,  when  the  mass  of  London  mechanics  spent  several 
days  a-week  in  the  public  house.  But  such  a  change  in  their 
external  condition  would  neither  bring  them  nearer  to  heavenly 
nor  to  earthly  bless. 

This  conclusion  is  arrived  at  from  the  following,  among  other 
reasons : — 

Human  beings,  and  their  dispositions,  are  only  really  tested 
according  to  the  measure  of  freedom  which  they  have.  If 
you  want  to  know  the  school-boy's  character,  scrutinize  him  not 
in,  but  out  of  school.  Lcok  at  the  mass  of  people  about  us, 
when  in  the  few  moments  they  have  a  taste  of  liberty,  they 
display  the  real  tendencies  and  wishes  of  their  hearts.  Eating 
and  drinking,  for  the  purpose  of  "  enjoying  themselves,"  as 
they  call  it,  are  foremost  attractions.    I  mean  not  to  libel  the 


sober-minded  working  men,  who,  I  believe,  are,  after  many 
severe  lessons  of  poverty,  at  length  learning  to  think  a  little  ; 
but,  looking  at  the  use  made  of  Sundays  and  holidays,  in 
and  about  London,  devoted  as  they  are,  either  to  priestly  in- 
fluence, to  frivolity,  or  to  debauchery,  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  population,  is  not  the  conviction  forced  on  us,  that  we  are 
not  yet  prepared  for  those  better  forms  of  society  which  the  mo- 
ralist demands?  If  liberated  but  one  day  in  seven,  or  but  one 
day  in  seventy,  the  determination  to  be  really  free  ought  to  be 
so  prevalent  as  to  show  itself  on  the  sanallest  occasion.  But 
here  :s  a  road  to  freedom  which  each  individual  may  travel  in 
his  own  manner.  A  travelling  which  qualifies  him  for  more 
freedom  in  himself,  and  to  give  room  for  more  freedom  to 
others.  If  men  will  not  voluntarily  adopt  so  easy  a  means  for 
their  own  emancipation,  nor  for  that  of  their  fellosvmen,  it  is 
not  likely  they  will  go  the  greater  length  of  self-denial  which 
is  the  condition  of  a  better  state  of  existence.  Nor  have  they 
any  qualified  right  to  demand  of  the  politically  powerful  any 
sacrifice  on  their  part  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  mass. 

From  these  and  other  obvious  considerations,  it  is  to  be  con- 
cluded, that  the  abstinence  of  necessity  is  good  for  nothing. 
Not  only  that  absolute  kind  of  poverty  which  does  not  indulge 
because  it  cannot  obtain  ;  but  abstinence  on  the  ground  of  eco- 
nomy is  likewise  rather  to  be  deprecated  than  encouraged. 
The  new  Poor  Law  diet  system  will  assuredly  not  promote 
popular  education  to  this  end  ;  neither  is  a  miserable  miserly 
saving  to  be  made  the  basis  of  social  melioration.  Moral 
grounds  are  the  meanest  upon  which  can  be  built  an  attempt 
to  better  the  rational  and  physical  natures  of  man.  The  work- 
ing populafon,  and  our  modern  philosophers,  too,  have  appa- 
rently yet  to  learn,  that  there  is  a  sphere  of  exister.ce  deeper 
than  thought.  Whether  sensualist  or  spiritualis*-,  each  goes  on 
in  his  own  will,  imbibing  his  own  liking,  "'cos  "em  so  de- 
lightful," as  Buckstone  says  ;  not  perctivirg,  perhaps,  that 
the  "  'cos  I  Like  it  "  philosophy  is  that  on  which  man  has  acted 
from  the  days  of  Adam  urtil  now;  and  on  which,  so  long  as 
he  continues  to  act,  he  must  continue  to  tfeplore  the  conse- 
quences. Beef-steak  and  whis'siy  suppers  r.atuia'Iy  give  night- 
mares, and  morning  head-aches.  Then,  as  physical  pain  dis- 
qualifies from  doing  our  neighbourly  duty,  v  e  do  not  put  it 
do'^n  to  the  account  of  selfishness. 

Few  persons  can  adopt  what  they  think  a  sounder  opinion, 
or  a  superior  practice,  without  being  seized  with  a  feverish  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  such  opinion  or  practice  in  all  persons 
around  them.  In  season,  and  out  of  season,  they  constantlv 
hamraer  at  their  family  and  friends,  in  order  to  press  them 
within  the  same  circle.  This  petty  egotism  is  the  origin  of  a 
large  persecution. 

Should  an  abstaiaer  think  it  desirable  to  induce  such  an 
effect  ill  another,  let  a  superior  example  of  the  results  be  mani- 
fested in  preference  to  argument.  Furthermore,  the  freedom 
which  should  exist  among  mankind  in  much  more  important 
matters,  we  must  allow  that  this  is  a  secondsry  question,  so  far, 
at  least,  that  if  any  one  can  carry  out  the  highest  conceivable 
end  of  man's  being  placed  on  the  earth,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  an  habitual  consumer  of  his  fellow-creature's  flesh, 
he  may  show  us  how.  Besides,  the  man  who  abstains  in  the 
midst  of  an  ab'indance,  which  he  daily  and  hourly  resists,  has 
so  many  the  more  opportunities  of  exhibiting  a  strength  of 
principle  without  obtrusiveness,  and  firmness  of  character  with- 
out tyranny,  which  the  more  absolute  head  of  a  family  can 
never  display. 

I  say,  if  any  one  can  live  such  a  life,  while  following  such 
courses,  let  him.  There  are,  possibly,  individuals  of  such  men- 
tal and  divine  strength,  but  I  have  not  the  happiness  of  their 
acquaintance,  neither  am  I  one.  Though  such  an  individual 
might  defy  contamination  of  the  higher,  by  the  lower  nature, 
I  cannot.  And  I  believe  I  am,  in  that  respect,  like  other  or- 
dinary mortals.  If  I  were  to  be  guilty  of  drinking  fermented 
liquors,  when  once  they  had,  by  my  will,  passed  into  my  car- 
case, they  would  be  beyond  my  control,  and  intoxication,  which 
is  madness,  or  temporary  moral  death,  must  ensue.  If  I  were 
to  be  guilty  of  eating  flesh,  the  similar  effects  of  its  fermenta- 
tion on  the  nerves,  though  in  a  duller  mode,  yet  with  deeper 
deadly  efl:ecti,  would  be  equally  certain  and  irres'stible. 
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It  is  a  common  answer  to  drunkards,  who  plead  in  excuse 
that  a  very  little  overcomes  them,  that  they  have  no  right  even 
to  smell  at  the  bottle  if  it  produces  such  effects  as  the  temporary 
loss  of  their  reasoning  powers.  I  would  jiut  a  parallel  observa- 
tion to  every  flesh  eater,  t'"at  "  j'ou  have  no  right  so  much  as 
to  the  smell  of  flesh,  if  for  one  moment  it  leads  jou  astray,  or 
do'^vnwards  from  the  grand  design  of  your  existence."  You 
know  not,  you  imagine  not,  what  that  may  be,  while  you  sur- 
round yourself  with  such  deteriorating  conditions.  You  never 
can  know,  while  you  continue  to  suspend  the  sense  of  internal 
perception,  by  a  custom  as  certain  in  producing  such  a  result, 
as  drunkenness  is  in  producing  a  suspension  of  the  reasoning 
faculties.  As  a  man  constantly  flying  to  the  bottle  as  he  begins 
to  grow  sober,  must  be  classed  ^viih  the  insane ;  so  the  indi- 
viduals constantl}'  flvang  to  flesh  as  they  grow  hungry,  form  a 
class  of  a  deeper  insanity,  or  moral  insanity.  Gin  drinking  in 
act  may  not  be  a  cime,  but  i«^s  consequences  are  most 
wretched,  as  its  cause  is  base.  Flesh  eating  may  not  be  an  ac- 
tual sin  (».  e.,  separation),  but  it  is  a  most  seductive  condition 
of  moral  greediness,  end  mystic  death. 

The  Shepherd  is  deeply  interested  in  this  question,  if  my 
calculations  are  good  for  anything.  For  it  seems  to  me  that 
no  one  can  become  an  abstainer  on  the  ground  of  general  im- 
provement, be  the  idea  ever  so  vague,  without  approximating 
to  uniTersality  in  his  views,  and  in  his  life.  He  will  view  every- 
thing in  the  natural,  social,  and  spiritual  worlds,  in  a  new,  and 
brighter,  and  more  harmonious  manner.  He  will  detest  those 
selfish  reservations  ^vhich  commerce  and  monej'-loving  put  on 
the  mind ;  he  will  be  really  more  brotherly,  though  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  he  seem  more  separated.  A  putting  away 
of  the  lower  worldly  troubles,  and  a  full  command  of  the  ex- 
ternal passions,  may  not  be  immediately  attainable  by  one  who 
for  years  has  been  going  on  in  a  whirl  of  successful  money- 
making,  or  of  Avit-uttering  ;  but  the  internal  check  is  nearer  to 
him,  and,  luckily  for  his  neighbours,  hits  him  harder  knocks. 
I  wish  to  entice  no  one  unduly.  The  reformed  drunkard,  as  a 
drunkard,  loses  all  his  happiness,  and  must  have  a  supply  of  a 
new  sort,  from  a  new  source.  The  rational  flesh-eater,  turning 
abstainer,  will,  in  like  manner,  lose  all  his  happiness  thence 
derived,  and  must  get  a  supply  of  a  new  sort  from  a  new 
source. 

On  the  question  of  health  I  have  forborne  to  enter,  though 
much  may  be  said,  because  I  would  put  refoim  on  no  selfish 
grounds.     The  poet  says  of  sheep-sla}ing — 

"  That  well  revenge  may  rest  contented, 
Sine;  drums  and  parchment  were  invented." 

But  war  and  law  have  not  had  half  so  many  victims,  as  good 
fatted  mutton  has  laid  on  the  altar  of  medicine. 

A  MYSTIC  STUDENT. 

P.S. — As  well  as  the  poet's  rifle,  the  metaphysician's  great 
gun,  can,  it  appears,  be  brought  lo  bear  upon  this  question. 
The  Transcendentalist  can,  if  necessary  for  the  belly's  vindica- 
tion, come  to  the  assistance  of  the  "  Head- Eater  "  of  the 
Shepfierd  in  order  to  prove  that  intellect  and  blood-sucking  can 
exist  together.  Our  friendly  enlightener  may  save  himself  so 
much  trouble.  It  is  granted  him.  "We  vdll  stroll  through  the 
Badcliife,  or  the  Museum  Librarv-,  and  pointing  to  each  author's 
works,  from  Socrates,  from  Moses  if  he  likes,  down  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  or  Byron,  Avith  few  exceptions,  all  shall  be  c'assed 
with  the  Omnivorous  Animals.  The  same  shall  be  granted  for 
the  sculptors,  the  painters,  and  the  rest.  What  then  ?  Have 
these  men,  or  their  works,  }'et  redeemed  mankind  from  their 
misery,  and  their  miserable  pursuits  and  hopes  ?  Are  they  ever 
likely  to  do  so  ?  No.  Preaching,  -writing,  printing,  painting, 
and  every  other  invention,  has  been  wholly  free  to  *the  service 
of  the  Mentalist,  and  the  advocate  of  intellect-derived  morals. 
Yet  such  men  never  have  given  room  for  the  expansion  of  one 
iota  more  being  than  was  previously  developed  in  man.  They 
never  designed  to  do  so.  They  thought  of  it,  but  it  was  too 
mystical.  So  they  have  proceeded  to  refine  more  and  more 
the  natures  they  found  ready  to  their  hands.  They  have 
helped  to  shift  human  misery  from  body  to  mind,  and  have 
necessarily  made  it  more  painful  as  they  made  it  less  xough. 


The  benevolent  and  enlightened  schoolmaster  no  longer  flogs 
the  boy's  flesh,  he  has  discovered  that  this  is  not  "  correction," 
but  he  torments  and  lacerates  bis  mind.  The  grossness  of  the 
rod  is  displaced  by  the  sensitiveness  of  a  principle  tenfold  more 
cruel,  administered  under  the  mild  term  "  emulation." 

The  Intellectual  ist  can  show  that  ideas  born  of  animal  food, 
and  fermented  liquors,  are  calculated  to  enhance  morality! 
He  can  demonstrate  that  a  pot  of  ale  and  an  idiot  birth  have 
no  connection  ;  yet  he  maintains  there  is  no  efl'ect  without  a 
cause.  But  on  this  subject  I  propose  to  trouble  you  with  a 
separate  and  concluding  letter.  I  perceive  it  will  require  some 
care,  lest,  on  the  one  hand,  the  shafts  of  ridicule  turn  the  readers 
consideration  aside  ;  or,  on  the  other,  lest  the  Shepherd  deem 
it  to  be  lifting  the  veil  too  much.  At  the  same  time,  its  greater 
importance  demands  that  we  should  not  flinch  from  the  greater 
difficulty. 


[Ridicule  and  rebuke  are  both  very  useful  at  times  in  throw- 
ing a  man  back  on  himself,  and  causing  him  to  revicAv  his  own 
works.  They  are  a  species  of  mental,  or  spiritual  adversity, 
which  corrects  many  of  the  reckless  habits  which  an  uninter- 
rupted course  of  prosperity  is  sure  to  engender.  We  believe 
*'  A  Mystic  Student"  and  we  are  not  very  far  from  unanimity ; 
but  it  seems  as  if  we  can  not  come  to  an  understai^ding  upon 
the  use  of  outward  means.  He  writes  as  if  he  denied  their 
efiicacy  altogether,  and  yet  attaches  much  importance  to  a 
selection  of  food  which  is  not  less  outward  to  the  mind  than 
are  clothing,  and  lodging,  and  social  forms,  which  all  aff'sct  the 
feelings  as  well  as  food,  only  through  different  senses.  Food 
affects  the  mind  through  the  sense  of  touch  inwardly,  and  clothing 
affects  the  mind  through  the  same  sense  outwardly  ;  all  the  other 
senses  are  inlets  to  meotal  or  physical  sensation.  Why  should 
one  sense  be  selected  by  a  Mystic  as  physically  important, 
whilst  the  rest  are  rejected  ?  There  seems  a  curious  inconsis- 
tency in  this.  We  are  not  disposed  to  dispute  his  doctrine 
about  flesh-eating.  He  may  be  correct,  but  if  he  be  correct 
in  this,  we  must  be  con-ect  in  our  idea  of  the  influence  of  other 
externals.     He  is,  therefore,  in  a  dilemma.] 

ON  KNOWLEDGE. 

Dear  Shepherd, — Oa  reading  over  the  papers  of  the  Trans- 
cendentalist  on  faith  and  knowledge,  I  think  I  can  discover  in 
that  writer  an  error,  which  belongs  not  exclusively  to  himself, 
but  to  ail  who  attach  too  much  importance  to  logical  investi- 
gation. 

The  Transcendentalist  confines  himself  to  the  mere  investi- 
gation of  propositions,  -.nthout  taking  into  consideration  what  is 
of  far  more  importance  ;  I  mean  position  in  relation  to  an  an- 
tecedent, and  prior  to  all  proposition. 

A  proposition,  subsequent  to  a  proposer,  is  either  analytical 
or  synthetical ;  that  is,  it  eitlier  enunciates  the  separating,  or 
the  putting  together  of  two  conceptions  previously  posited. 
The  following  is  the  process  for  the  formation  of  a  proposition : 
given  two  conceptions,  A.  and  B,  to  find  the  relation  between 
them  ;  if  nothing  be  given,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matt«r,  and 
we  shall  have  no  proposition- 
Now,  the  propositions  v,-e  have  in  view,  are  prior  to  reason- 
ings •,  and  positions,  as  I  have  shown,  are  prior  to  propositions; 
consequently,  positions  can  be  establislied  by  no  process  of  in- 
tellectual investigation,  but  on  the  contrary,  lie  in  the  investi- 
gator as  the  basis  of  such  inves'igations.  The  position  must 
be  in  the  being  of  the  proposer,  and  if  tliat  being  is  in  a  disor- 
derly state  ^\-ith  the  antecedent,  of  what  value  will  be  the  pro- 
positions bu'lt  on  so  rotten  a  fomrdation  ? 

The  love  of  subsequent  propositions  has,  I  think,  induced  the 
Tranecendenta'ist,  to  make  action  depend  upon  a  decision  in 
favoiir  of  one  of  two  such  propositions.  He  has  come  too 
hastily  to  this  conclusion.  Why  ma}'  not  action  sometimes  be 
the  immediate  result  of  position  'f 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  tliat  the  Transcendentalist  lias 
no  notion  of  being  as  disti'iguished  from  relation.  You  wfll 
observe,  that  he  makes  every  thing  depend  on  the  union  or  ool- 
lision  of  two  contradictions.    Hence,  by  adopting  a  systan. 
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which  in  itseif  iiuolves  a  contradiction,  he  is  able  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  inconsistency,  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
for  two  opposite  parties,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  he  is 
but  exhibiting  different  parts  of  one  whole.  Hence,  after  seem- 
ing for  some  time  an  almost  buper-sensual  idealist,  he  now 
openly  declares  in  favour  of  sensualism. 

This  system  shows  a  restless  state  of  being,  and  can  only 
spring  from  one  who  is  eternally  at  variance  with  the  position 
of  the  antecedent.  I  would  exhort  him,  as  well  as  his  readers, 
to  note  that  Being  which  is  self-sufficient,  and  in  an  internal 
state  of  rest,  rather  tlian  run  after  a  spurious  something,  whose 
very  element  is  war. 

Two  lines  will  contain  a  summary  of  my  own  and  the  Tran- 
scendentalist's  theories : — 

THESIS,   OR    POSITION. 

Prior  to  sTOthesis  and  antithesis. 
Theory  of  Peace. 

Synthesis  and  antithesis  with  nothing 
prior. — Theory  of  War. 

As  vou  have  made  your  Magazine  a  vehicle  for  the  expres- 
sion of  all  parties,  you  will,  perhaps,  have  no  objection  to  in- 
sert the  above. — Yours,  &c.  ANNAPHEL. 

[The  above,  from  an  unknown  Correspondent,  apparently 
one  of  the  fallen  angels,  we  insert  as  an  act  of  justice,  although 
we  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  so  metaphysical  a  controversy.  It 
seems  to  us  a  most  unprofitable  species  of  logomach}',  or  word 
warfare.  Position,  independent  of  relation,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive. A  proposer,  independent  of  a  proposition,  and  vice 
versa,  we  cannot  imagine.  Synthesis  and  antithesis  exist 
necessarily  in  thesis.  They  are  the  eternal  trinity,  which  can- 
not be  separated,  even  in  idea.  "  Action  the  immediate  result 
of  position,"  wthout  any  reference  to  relation,  is  dowTiright 
nonsemse.  This  is  carrying  self-sufficiency  to  the  very  maxi- 
mum. Aunaphel  must  be  aping  God  himself;  yet  even  God 
himself  cannot  be  so  far  self-s'ifficient  as  to  be  independent  of 
relation.  His  own  creations  are  his  re-agents.  We  are  firmly 
persuaded  that  all  our  metaphysical  and  mystical  friends  are  in 
the  bottomless  pit ;  and  if  Annaphel  does  not  contradict  himself, 
it  can  only  be  because  he  is  in  the  grave  of  position  %vithout 
relation — the  palace  of  "  Nothing."'  If  the  Transcendentalist 
run  into  materialism,  or  sensualism,  we  shall  blow  him  up  im- 
mediately. Our  own  position  is  a  relationship  between  spiri- 
tualism and  materialism.  There  we  have  stood  for  years,  and 
there  we  are  more  firmly  fixed  than  ever.  We  are  confirmed  by 
the  wild  vagaries  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  two  extremes  ] 

NEW  EGYPTIAN  ROOMS— BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Wk  have  paid  two  short  visits  to  these  rooms,  and  have  been 
highly  gratified  by  their  interesting  contents.  It  requires  no 
learning  to  understand  and  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  memorials  of  ancient  times,  there,  after 
a  concealment  of  thousands  of  years,  revealed  to  the  wonder- 
ing eye  of  modem  civilization.  The  mummies  are  fresh  and 
beautiftil,  perfectly  inoffensive,  and  the  clothes  in  which  they 
are  >vrapped,  have  a  cleanness  and  freshness  which  both  please 
the  eye  and  amaze  the  fancy.  One  especially,  the  mummy 
of  a  priestess  of  Ammon,  appears  as  if  she  had  been  newly 
tied  up,  mth  the  exception  of  some  decomposition  at  the  point 
of  her  toes,  and  about  the  back  of  her  neck,  which  are  partly 
exposed.  The  countenance  is  very  clearly  expressed.  You 
could  almost  tell  the  age  of  the  lady.  She  died  in  the  prime 
of  life,  strong,  and  well  formed,  and  possessing  considerable 
personal  beauty — her  breasts  are  distinctly  visible  under  the 
wrapping.  There  are  also  mummies  of  children,  one  appa- 
rently still-bom — mummies,  also,  of  numerous  animals,  croco- 
diles, hawks,  ibises,  dogs,  cats,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  relics  of  art  extremely  in- 
teresting— chairs  and  stools,  of  simple  and  convenient  form, 
made  of  wood.  There  is  also  the  wooden  model  of  a  house, 
with  a  woman  preparing  bread,  and  an  oven  with  three  doors  be- 
side her  ;  there  is  a  stair,  -vvith  rude  steps,  to  the  floor  above, 
in  which  sits  a  female  at  rest,  after  the  Egyptian  fashion,  her 


hands  on  her  knees.  Numerous  vessels  of  earthenware,  very 
much  resembling  our  own,  especially  that  red  waic  so  much 
used  for  kitchen  utensils,  such  as  pitchers,  pans,  basins,  &c. 
There  are  also  some  curious  specimens  of  Egyptian  shoes,  from 
the  sandal  up  to  the  leather  shoe,  which  latter  seems  to  be  made 
after  the  same  plan  as  our  own.  There  is  a  large  collection 
of  Egyptian  fruit  also,  with  Egyptian  baskets  of  cane,  and 
other  material,  to  hold  it.  There  are  cakes  of  bread  so  very 
distinguishable,  that  even  a  child  would  point  it  out  by  its 
proper  name.  There  are  two  ducks  half  consumed,  but  rot 
carved,  to  give  a  relish  to  the  bread,  if  you  feel  disposed  to 
make  a  meal.  Specimens  of  the  whole  domestic  economy  of 
that  singular  people  are  thus  laid  before  you,  even  tlieir  ink- 
stands, pens,  and  specimens  of  writing  are  there,  and  you  can 
form  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of  their  civilized  state.  There 
is  a  rudeness,  and  simplicity,  and  want  of  what  we  call  taste, 
about  ^very  th'ng ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much 
scientific  skill  and  inventive  power  must  have  been  possessed 
by  a  people  so  near  the  source  of  lime,  yet  displaying  such  pro- 
gress in  the  arts,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  comparative  savagism. 
There  are  some  unbaked  bricks,  with  the  celebrated  straw  in 
them  which  cost  the  Jews  so  much  labour  to  procure,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  forrcer  tale  of  bricks.  The  bricks  are  very 
large,  being  twice  as  long  and  broad  as  ours  ;  and,  consequently, 
four  times  as  larce.  You  see,  also,  plaited  female  hair,  anda 
large  v.ig,  probably  worn  by  a  judge,  or  counsellor,  in  excellent 
preservation,  which,  with  a  little  pomatum  to  improve  the  gloss, 
might  still  be  worn  by  a  modern  bald  head.  It  is  like  the 
fashion  of  the  days  of  Charles  II,,  and  not  made  of  grey 
mares'  tales,  like  the  wigs  of  our  modern  lawyers. 

Much  light  will,  no  doubt,  be  j'et  thro\vn  upon  ancient  his- 
tory by  these  discoveries,  which,  in  general,  confirm  all  that 
modest  history  has  recorded  of  the  sons  of  Plam. 

MARRIAGE  AND  CELIBACY. 

The  following  tables  taken  from  the  Lancet,  will  be  interesting 
to  many  who  are  desirous  to  know  the  relative  effects  of  mar- 
riage and  celibacy  upon  longevity  : 

Odier's  Tables. 


Mean  duration 
of  life. 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 


In  100,  there  are  alive  at. 


Married 
Females 
40.33 
36.04 
32.38 
28.86 
25.54 


Unmanied 
Females. 
30.62 
30.51 
28.86 
26.28 
23.38 


Di 


nerence. 

9.71 
5.53 
3.52 
5.58 
2.16 


Departieux,  who  composed  a  series  of  tables,  comprising  a 
total  of  48,540  deaths,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years  (from 
1715  to  1744),  says,  in  a  cursory  manner,  "It  would  ajjpear 
that  people  live  longer  in  a  state  of  marriage  than  in  one  of 
celibacy.  The  number  of  married  men  who  die  after  the  ao-e 
of  twenty,  is  nearly  one-half  less  than  the  number  of  bachelora 
who  die  at  the  same  period,  and  for  43  married  men,  or  widow- 
ers, who  attain  the  age  of  ninety,  we  find  only  six  unmarried 
men  reaching  the  same  age.  The  number  of  single  women 
who  die  after  the  age  of  twenty-,  is  about  four  times  greater  than 
that  of  mamed  females,  or  widows,  dying  after  the  same  period 
of  life  ;  and  fourteen  virgins  only  (unmarried  women)  arrive  at 
the  age  of  ninety,  for  every  112  married  women,  or  wido^vs 
who  attain  that  advanced  period  of  existence. 

Dr.  Caspar's  tables  furnished  by  Departieux,  as  follow ;  of 
every  100,  there  die, 

Period.    Married  Men.  Bachelors.  Married  Women.  Maids 
20  to  30  2.8  31.8  7  .7  28  0 

30  "  45         18.9  27.4  20.3  19.3 

Again  of  100,  there  are  alive. 


Jpto 

30 

97.2 

68.7 

92.3 

72 

45 

78.3 

41.3 

72.0 

52.7 

60 

48.1 

22.6 

49.4 

37.2 

70 

27.2 

11. 1 

29,2 

23,7 

256 
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According  to  Biches,  of  Amsterdam,  of  100,  there  die, 
From     Married  Men.    Single.    Married  Women.     Single. 

4.7  26.5 

16.5  24.5 

•22.6  1 9.2 


20  to 

30 

3.6 

33.1 

?.o  „ 

45 

17.9 

27.1 

45  „ 

GO 

■29.2 

15.6 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SHEPHERD. 

Dear  Shepherd.— I  have  still  been  too  much  occupied 
to  go  on  with  Faith  and  Knowledge  ;  it  is  a  subject  which  re- 
quires much  serious  reflection. 

However,  having  read  your  article,  "  Individualism,''''  and 
observed  another  about  Theories  of  the  Universe,  I  have  dra^vn 
a  little  sketch,  which  will  be  intelligible  to  you,  and  my  own 
readers.  You  will  find  in  it  what  you  have  said  about  "  I," 
and  what  I  have  said  about  mystification: — 

THE   BEGINNIKG. 

Being  equal  to  Non-being. 


Strife,  or  bipolarity. 


GENERATION, 

Or  life,  or  physically,  motion: 

that  is, 

The  confluer.ce  of  the  two  poles. 


» =  ^15^ 
r  "  p  s  ^ 

1 1  =g<M 

5  >-cr  g.  B. 
-   3   cT  ">  ""■ 

w  7   I  5* 
I 
or 

Consciousness. 

THE   END. 

Explanation. — Being  that  is  undetermined  is  the  same  as 
«'  no  being."  Determination  implies  strife :  in  all  propositions 
that  are  not  tautologous,  the  predicate  differs  from  the  subject. 
"  Omnis  determinatio  est  negatie,"  says  Spinosa,  "  all  determi- 
nation is  negation."  What  is  called  "  The  beginning"  does 
not  exist  at  all,  it  has  merely  a  logical  being.  In  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  poles  is  a  real  unity  first  manifest.  The  aiystical 
fault  consists  in  giving  "  The  beginning"  a  high  state  of  being, 
(as  if,  forsooth,  the  seed  ranked  higher  than  the  choicest  frmt), 
and  seeking  to  elevate  the  "  I"  into  that  state,  which  is  no 
more  than  destroying  the  poor  "  1"  entirely,  since  it  merely 
exists  by  the  confluence  of  the  two  poles.  Move  it,  if  possible, 
into  state  above  strife,  and  there  is  an  end  of  every  thing- 
Taking  away  one  pole,  and  leaving  the  other,  will_  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  result.  A  suicide,  who  disbelieved  in  a  future 
s-ate,  would  be  a  consistent  mystic. 

The  Transcb.vdentalist, 

P  S.  My  peer  misguided  friend,  the  Ultra-Mystic,  sends  his 
love'to'his  readers,    1  he  pump  in  his  yard  has  this  week  failed 


to  inspire  him.     By  the  way,  he  ia  a  most  honest  mystic  ;  he 
openly  acknowledges  his  nihilism,  and  glories  therein. 


A  Clerical  Agitator. — At  the  meeting  iri  the  Bazaar  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  Reverend  3Ir,  Stephens  said : — "  We 
have  sworn  by  our  God,  by  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  that  from 
the  east,  the  west,  the  north,  and  the  south,  we  shall  ■ttTap  in 
one  awful  sheet  of  devouring  flame,  which  no  army  can  resist, 
the  manufactories  of  the  cotton  tyrants,  and  the  palaces  of  those 
who  raised  them  by  rapine  and  murder,  and  founded  them  upon 
the  ^vTetchedness  of  the  milliors  whom  God — our  God — Scot- 
land's God — created  to  be  happy !" — Glasgow  Argus. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Astrologus. — The  idea  which  we  broaehed  last  week  explains 
the  phenomenon  of  the  suspension  of  the  planets  in  space,  at 
well  as  the  phenomenon  of  light  and  its  formation  ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory,  there  is,  first,  a  positive  action  towards 
the  Sun  as  a  centre,  and  second,  there  is  a  negative  reaction 
from  the  Sun  as  a  centre.  The  first  is  the  centripetal,  the 
second  the  centrifugal  force.  The  confluence  of  these  two 
constitutes  the  fulcrum,  or  balancing  point.  You  may  even  ex- 
plain thus  the  elliptical  orbits  of  the  planets  ;  for  in  summer 
the  North  pole  looks  to  the  Sun ;  and  therefore  the  Solar  re- 
action must  go  out  at  the  South,  thus  driving  away  the  Earth. 
In  winter  it  comes  out  at  theNorth  pole,  still  driving  away  the 
Earth,  But  supposing  the  positive,  {North)  as  in  the  two  sexes, 
to  be  more  powerful  than  the  negative,  it  is  evident  that,onehalf 
of  the  year,  the  repelling  power  of  the  Sun  must  be  greater  than 
during  the  other  half,  and  thus  it  happens  that  we  are  3,000,000 
of  miles  nearer  in  winter  than  in  summer.  The  objection  of 
A.,  in  respect  to  the  satellites  of  a  planet,  is  removed  thus :— 
Light  or  heat,  the  original  moving  power,  manifests  itself  in 
several  distinct  modes.  Electricity,  galvanism,  and  magnetism, 
are  three  of  those  terrestrial  modes.  Upon  the  same  principle 
a  planet  acts  upon  its  satellites,  with  a  power  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  Sun,  but  not  interfering  with  it,  as  being  of  a  dis- 
tinct specific  character.  This  power  may  be  varied,  ad  infi- 
nitum, by  reflection  arid  refraction.  If  this  theory  does  not 
explain  the  motion  of  the  planets,  it  provides  a  railway  for 
them  to  run  upon.  But  even  the  motion  may  thus  be  ex- 
plained :for,  as  we  know  that  magnetism  and  electricity  act  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  i.  e.,  cross-wise,  so  the  combined 
solar  positive  and  negative  actions  being  through  the  poles, 
and  the  ecliptic  being  the  plain  produced  by  the  shifting  of 
these  poles  in  their  relation  to  the  Sun,  there  is  no  resource 
left  for  the  planet,  but  to  run  right  on  along  the  plain  of  the 
ecliptic.  We  have  all  the  types  in  a  common  laboratory  of  the 
powers  by  ivhich  the  planetary  system  is  moved.  The  two  poles 
of  the  Earth  are  charged  with  opposite  electricities;  the 
North  with  positive,  the  South  with  negative.  The  poles  of  the 
Sun  have,  no  doubt,  the  same  distinction.  An  iron  rod,  held 
upright  on  the  Northern  hemisphere,  becomes  positive  above, 
and  negative  below,  and  vice  versa  on  the  Southern  htmisphere. 
This  idea,  we  believe,  will  soon  set  at  rest  the  theory  of  planet- 
ary motion. 
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INDIVIDUALISM— PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 
INTERESTS. 


Suum  cuique  tribuito. 
"  Give  every  man  his  o^vn,' 


Full  commumon  is  a  beaxi-ideal.  It  exists  in  imagination 
only.  It  never  can  be  realized  ;  for  the  moment  it  is  realized 
individuality  ceases.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  typical  realization 
only.  It  is  interestiag  to  inquire  how  farjthe  type  may  be  carried. 

Every  indiridual  being  a  centre  of  distinct  being  and  conscious- 
ness, and  in  his  central  being  unknowTi  to  ever}'  other  individual 
— individuality  is  thus  a  remarkable  feature  of  uni  versalism  itself. 
It  never  can  cease ;  and,  moreover,  it  has  its  own  interests,  its 
own  feelings,  its  own  motives  and  ends,  as  distinct  as  its  own 
consciousness.  It  is  not  to  the  production  and  distribution  of 
vulgar  wealth  alone,  that  the  mind  of  an  individual  is  necessa- 
rily or  solely  directed.  If  this  were  the  only  important  consi- 
deration, we  might  grant  the  possibility  of  destroying  indivi- 
duality in  motives,  or  swallowing  them  up  entirely,  in  the  great 
universal  motive  of  wealth  for  the  species,  and  equal  distribu- 
tion for  individuals.  But,  vulgar  wealth,  although  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  consideration,  is  on  that  very  account  the 
meanest  and  the  basest.  Nature  always  begins  with  the  lowest 
in  the  career  of  progress,  elevating  and  refining  as  she  proceeds 
in  the  development  of  the  human  mind. 

We  can  fancy  the  influence  of  universal  motives  acting  upon 
a  million  of  men  engaged  in  building  a  pyramid,  in  spinning 
cotton,  in  ploughing  land,  or  in  producing  any  species  of  manu- 
facture ;  but  what  are  the  universal  motives  which  induce  two 
individuals  to  sit  down  to  play  a  game  at  chess  ?  or  one  indivi- 
dual to  amuse  himself,  like  Prince  Potemkin,  at  solitaire  ? 
This  last  case  is  an  instance  of  piure  individualism — a  species  of 
monachism,  which  is  very  common  in  society.  What  is  the  mo- 
tive which  induces  the  angler  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  social 
life,  to  court  solitude,  to  entreat  his  sporting  companion  to  re- 
tire from  his  vicinity,  and  leave  him  alone  to  the  enjoyment  of 
his  pastime  ?  or  the  sportsman  in  the  moor,  with  his  dog  and 
his  gun,  to  avoid  the  company  of  his  fellow  sportsmen — the 
social  crack  of  whose  instruments  of  destruction  he  hears  wth 
a  nervous  irritation,  fearful  of  treading  over  ground  which  has 
been  scoured  and  unfeathered  by  another  party  ?  It  is  the  in- 
dividualism of  which  we  are  treating. 

Some  of  the  disciples  of  a  new  moral  school,  however,  might 
object  to  these  specimens  of  individual  feelings  as  vicious  pro- 
pensities— the  relics  of  a  barbarous  age  of  animal  persecution 
and  cruelty— which  will  flee  before  the  dawning  of  justice  and 
mercy  in  the  human  mind.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  a  more 
noble  instance  of  the  individual  spirit.  Let  us  make  a  sketch 
of  the  student  in  his  closet,  of  the  botanist  in  his  garden,  of  the 
bird-fancier,  of  the  entomologist,  the  geologist,  the  artist,  the 
musician,  &c.  All  these  are  individualists.  Their  feelings'may 
be  partly  social,  but  they  are  always  partially  individualized, 
and  always  most  individualized  in  the  greatest  minds.  The 
student,  whose  chief  or  only  motive  for  study  is  public  ap- 
plause, and  not  self-satisfaction,  is  a  student  of  an  inferior  cast. 


The  botanist,  who  studies  the  properties  of  plants,  merely  to 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  describing  these  plants  to  others,  or 
publishing  books,  or  writing  magazine  articles  on  this  interest- 
ing department  of  science,  is  not  a  genuine  enthusiast.  He 
loves  botany  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end.  His  end  is  app'ause  ; 
and  if  applause  could  be  gained  with  equal  facility  by  hoeing 
potatoes,  he  would  hoe  the  potatoes,  forsake  the  other  nurslings 
of  Flora,  and  rejoice  in  the  culture  of  potato  flowers  and 
bullets.  The  artist  is  particularly  unsocial  as  an  artist.  Like 
every  man  of  genius  he  loves  applause,  and  admits  the  love 
thereof  as  one  of  his  most  powerful  stimulants  ;  but  there  is  an 
individual  satisfaction  in  his  art  which  none  but  an  artist  knows, 
and  to  which  satisfaction  every  genuine  worshipper  of  the 
graces  has  sacrificed  both  time,  and  health,  and  fame  ;  led  by 
his  own  individual  feelings  alone,  independent  of  al  1  social  con- 
siderations, through  wild  and  trackless  regions  of  tliought  and 
experiment,  which  are  real  madness  to  other  men,  and  seem 
like  madness  to  his  own  reflection,  when  the  hallucination  is 
extinguished. 

How  can  such  feelings  be  universalized  ?  How  can  they 
even  be  subjected  to  a  law  ?  How  can  we  legislate 
for  them,  unless  it  be  to  encoiu-age  or  discourage  them  ? 
Bend  them  you  cannot,  Avithout  destroying  the  gem  of  hu- 
manity —  without  extinguishing  the  light  of  genius,  and 
burying  the  human  mind  in  brutish  stupidity  and  sensual 
grossness  ;  for,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  sensuality  of  artists, 
the  productions  of  art  have  a  refining  tendency  upon  others, 
even  though  the  producer  himself  has  failed  to  reap  the  benefit 
he  confers.  The  labour  of  production  is  sometimes  overdone, 
and  the  mind  once  imbent,  is  apt  to  recoil  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  its  most  approved  condition.  Again,  if  you  encourage 
these  individual  feelings,  you  depart  from  universalism  en 
masse,  by  developing  an  individual  peculiarity,  which  is  selfish 
by  Nature. 

Let  us  suppose  a  society  in  which  perfect  community  is  esta- 
blished, where  there  is  no  individual  property — where  a  man's 
ovirn  clothes  are  not  his  own,  but  he  possesses  them  by  suf- 
ferance or  courtesy,  only  because  they  fit  him — where  e\en 
the  plate  of  meat  with  which  he  is  served  for  dinner  is  not  his, 
but  he  is  suffered  to  eat  it,  because  he  may  as  well  eat  it  as 
another.  In  such  a  state  the  individual  has  nothing,  and  yet 
everything,  but  he  has  every  thing  in  the  same  sense,  as  every 
other  individual  has  every  thing  by  common  sufferance — sub- 
ject to  certain  laws,  which  declare,  that  all  that  is  necessary  for 
man's  comfort  and  happiness  shall  be  given  to  indi\  iduals. 

"  All  that  is  necessarj'  for  man's  comfort  and  happiness." 
Well,  this  is  a  large  promise  ;  but,  analyze  it,  and  you  find  a  de- 
fect. It  is  the  genus  man,  the  homo  that  is  meant,  and  not  the 
individual.  The  individual  is  only  promised  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  homo.  Now,  we 
solemnly  declare,  that  this  will  not  satisfy  us.  We  have  an 
individuality  that  none  but  ourselves  can  understand — an  indi- 
viduality so  distinct  from  the  homo  or  univt-rsal  man,  that  all 
the  eight  hundred  millions  of  men  together  in  council  could  not 
determine,  even  by  an  unanimous  consent,  that  which  is  neces- 
sary for  our  individual  happiness,  much  less  could  a  committee 
understand  it.     To  subject  us,  therefore,  to  a  committee  who 
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had  power  to  determine  what  was,  and  what  was  not  for  our 
good  bodily,  intellectually,  or  niorallj^,  would  be  an  act  of  de- 
liberate murder  coiiimitted  upon  ©ur  indivi'ual  feelings — an 
act  too  which  would  prove  in  the  general  practice  a  complete 
check  to  the  progress  of  invention,  and  the  efforts  of  original 
genius. 

We  shall  mention  a  case,  in  order  to  give  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  our  meaning.  There  is  a  community  of  "2,  .5,  or  10,000 
individuals.  Amongst  these,  there  is  a  cracV-brained  contempla- 
tive witling  of  eccentric  notions,  fond  of  solitude,  wild  in  his 
fancies,  informal  in  his  habits,  tired  of  dull  realities,  and  given, 
like  Mahomet,  to  tai^e  nightly  rides, — sometimes  daily,  on  the 
heast  Albnrak,  into  the  world  of  imagination.  He  invents,  in 
imagination,  a  new  instrunnent.  He  imagines  a  new  process  of 
mechanical  action.  He  desires  to  make  a  practical  experiment, 
without  which  the  imagination  cannot  be  tested.  Though  pos- 
sessed of  everything,  yet  he  has  nothing  except  as  other  men 
have  it,  as  the  genus  homo  has  it.  He  wants  iron,  wood,  may- 
hap silver  and  gold,  and  divers  spec'es  of  workmanship.  The 
genus  homo  has  got  all  these,  but  it  has  got  them  in  the  very 
way  that  he  does  not  want  them.  How  is  he  to  procure  them  ? 
Individually  he  has  no  right  to  them,  and,  if  he  obtain  them  at 
air,  it  must  be  b}'  permission  of  a  committee.  Before  that  com- 
mittee he  presents  himself;  the  committee  do  not  understand 
hira.  Who  can  understand  an  original  ?  They  judge  of  him 
by  his  acquired  character.  "  He  is  cat-witted,"  says  one. 
*'  He  is  a  conceited  fool,"  says  another.  "  Can  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Nazareth  ?"  says  a  third,  and  the  poor  fellow  is 
dismissed  with  a  sage  material  advice  to  clip  the  wings  of  his 
imagination,  and  pay  more  attention  to  the  realities  of  life. 
This  sentence  brea^fs  the  poor  fellow's  heart,  and  society  loses 
the  reward  which,  by  a  httle  indulgence,  he  would  have  ulti- 
mately conferred  upon  it.  Genius  cannot  be  discovered  either 
by  reputed  character  or  by  phrenology.  It  assumes  every 
form,  from  the  sluggard  up  to  the  fop — from  the  melancholic 
up  to  the  wit — from  the  heavy  to  the  light.  A  committee  is 
the  worst  bar  in  the  wor'd  before  which  to  examine  it — a  rival 
genius  is  blind  to  its  merits.  It  thus  becomes  individualized, 
and  being  individualized,  it  must  have  a  sphere  of  individuality 
to  move  in. 

Such  is  our  mode  of  reasoning  with  regard  to  individualism  •, 
but,  as  to  the  extent  of  that  sphere,  we  confess  that  we  cannot 
settle  the  question.  Experience  alone  can  prove  the  ultimate 
judge  of  that.  There  must  be  individual  rights,  or  circles  of  in- 
dividuality, in  which  the  individual  moves  and  acts  as  sovereign, 
and  which  must  be  accounted  sacred  by  every  other  individual, 
as  territories  to  which  he  has  no  right,  and  which  it  must  be 
illegal  and  criminal  to  invade.  These  circles  ought  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  e  largement  by  the  individual  himself,  otherwise 
they  become  ihe  same  as  nothing.  He  must  have  the  privilege 
and  the  means  afforded  of  amassing  those  objects  to  which  his 
individuality  looks  for  its  greatest  amount  of  happiness.  Many 
of  these  cannot  be  found  in  public  institutions,  for  individuals 
beceme,  by  orginal  genius,  the  nuclei  of  new  sciences,  institu- 
tions, and  museums.  If  no  individual  sphere,  and  that  a  grow- 
ing or  increasing  sphere,  is  permitted,  the  formation  of  such 
nuclei  is  prevented  for  ever.  Now,  what  is  a  growing  individual 
sphere  ?  It  is  a  sphere  which  an  individual  enlarges  by  the 
collection  of  property  to  which  he  alone  has  individual  right — 
That  growth  can  only  proceed  in  a  state  of  inequality.  He 
must  have  the  power  to  collect,  and  others  the  inducement  to 
aid  or  concede — an  induceT-.ent  distinct  from  sympathy,  for 
genius  cannot  be  S}Ti)pathized  with.  It  must  be  an  inducement 
peculiar  to  the  individual,  and  the  two  individuals  can  only  co- 
operate by  mutually  humouring  each  other's  tastes.  This  brings 
us  either  to  money  or  barter  ;  and  money  and  barter  bring  evil 
in  their  train — all  the  evil  which  springs  from  selfishness,  which 
includes  the  whole  mass  of  human  wckedncss. 

We  have,  therefore,  fire  on  one  side,  and  water  on  the  other. 
We  are  in  a  sad  dilemma.  We  must  either  fall  into  a  state  of 
perfect  conservatism  and  stagnation,  the  grave  of  genius  and 
the  fine  arts,  which  all  belong  to  individualism,  or  we  must 
continue  to  preserve  the  immoral  temptations  which  corrupt  the 
selfish  nature,  and  alienate  the  hearts  of  individuals  from  one 
another.    There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  the  two, 


that  the  one  is  an  unprogressive,  the  other  a  progressive  state; 
and  man  being  a  progressive  being,  we  cannot  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  that  progress  being  internipted  by  any  political  or 
social  system.  But  although  a  progressive  principle  must  exist, 
it  is  probable  that  that  progressive  principle  may  require  the 
smallest  possible  momentum  or  impulse  to  keep  it  up  ;  and  it 
may  he  admitted  in  a  variety  of  ways,  by  no  means  incompa- 
patible  with  the  general  idea  of  a  social  system.  Vice,  we  feel 
confident,  can  never  be  removed  without  the  establishment  of  a 
social  system,  and  moreover,  we  feel  so  certain,  that,  with  tole- 
rably intelligent  individuals,  not  fanatical,  either  as  materialists 
or  spiritualists,  experience  would  soon  correct  the  errors  of 
theory,  that  we  would  rejoice  to  see  any  one  of  the  social  systems 
put  in  force  upon  an  extensive  plan.  They  are  one  in  idea. 
They  are  merely  modes  of  the  social  system,  which  is  a  con- 
ception belonging  to  man  the  genus,  and  brought  out  by  indivi- 
duals according  to  their  own  individualites,  but  only  to  be 
realized  \>j  combination,  so  that  no  individual's  social  system 
ever  can  possibly  be  satisfactory.  It  is  only  the  social  system 
which  can  satisfy  man,  and  man  only,  not  a  man,  can  devise  it. 
It  is  the  universal  system,  and  the  production  of  the  universal 
man.  Of  this  universal  system  the  Shepherd  is  a  t}-pe,  inas- 
much as  it  brings  forward  the  meet  remarkable  social  ideas  for 
comparison  and  combination. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  progressive  principle.  Owenism 
wants  it;  Fourier's  system  has,  probably,  too  much  of  it, 
amounting  to  an  inducement  to  crime ;  and  St.  Simonism  is  too 
indefinite  upon  this  subject,  relying  too  much  upon  the  moral 
influence  of  governors  and  teachers,  and  too  little  upon  the 
forms  of  social  life.  But  these  three  systems  seem  to  us  to 
include  every  social  idea.  The  mere  materialism  of  the  Social 
System  is  all  foimd  in  Owen  and  Fourier,  and  the  spiritualism 
is  all  to  be  obtained  in  Fourier  and  St.  Simon.  The  material 
universality  is  all  to  be  found  in  Owenism,  and  the  individual- 
ism is  found  in  Foiuner  and  St.  Simon.  "  Chacun  selon  so, 
capacite  et  ses  ceuvres ;'''  each  one  according  to  his  capacity  and 
his  works. 

Mr,  Owen  himself  allows  that  there  must  be  an  inequality 
in  individual  power,  because  Nature  has  created  an  inequality, 
and  because  in  a  school  there  must  be  a  governor,  and  in  a  fac- 
tor)-  a  superintendent.  Here,  then,  is  necessarily  a  beginning 
for  the  progiessive  principle,  and  for  the  principle  of  evil,  with- 
out which,  we  maintain,  no  society  can  exist.  Ambition  is  a 
passion,  and  power  is  the  food  which  nourishes  it.  The  passion 
for  power  is  equivalent  to  avarice,  or  any  other  passion.  It  is, 
probably,  the  strongest  of  all.  It  has  caused  the  greatest 
amount  of  crime.  Pitt,  Walpole,  Cromwell,  Napoleon,  cared 
not  for  wealth,  but  as  the  means  of  gratifying  ambition,  and 
they  s^ed  blood,  and  corrupted  men's  hearts  with  money,  for 
power  alone,  A  syttem  which  harbours  this  passion,  and  how 
can  you  get  rid  of  it  ?  harbours  as  great  a  devil  as  the  "  auri 
sacra  fames,"  the  cursed  appetite  for  wealth,  or  gold.  Mr. 
Owen's  system  harbours  this  pas  ion  to  a  certain,  but  limited 
extent.  Now  the  query  with  us  is,  why  not  permit  the  other 
individuality  of  private  property  in  wealth,  to  a  corresponding 
extent  with  the  private  possession  of  power  ?  A  man  acquires 
power  by  talents,  by  moral  character,  by  consistency  and  steadi- 
ness of  conduct ;  why  not  acquire  proper  y  by  these  means? 
But  his  power  is  limited  to  himself;  it  is  not  hereditary.  It  is 
thus  far  incorruptible,  as  it  rises  and  stands  upon  virtue.  Were 
individual  u-ealth  subject  to  similar  restrictions,  it  would  be 
equally  innocent  as  indi\ddual  power,  and  moreover,  there 
would  be  a  consistency  in  the  system  ;  whereas  at  present  there 
seems  a  >ind  of  discord,  different  departments  of  the  system 
being  subject  to  adverse  or  contrary  laws. 

In  aU  that  we  have  no^v  written,  we  have  merely  been  reveal- 
ing the  laws  of  Nature.  The  facts  are  as  clear  as  the  laws  of 
gravitation.  But  it  is  very  necessary  that  they  should  be 
openly  acl^nov.ledged  by  all  who  are  eager  to  convince  the 
world  of  the  necessity  for  a  social  system.  Even  were  the 
beau-ideal  practical,  it  could  not  be  suddenly  erected ;  there 
must  be  a  gradual  procession  towards  it.  But  the  beau-ideal 
belongs  to  the  imagination  alone,  and  the  truly  practical  man 
is  he  who  discovers  the  distinction  between  the  approachable 
and  the  unapproachable,  keeping  the  unapproachable  always  in 
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his  ej'e  ;is  a  horizon  towards  which  he  bends  his  way.  The 
unapproachable  is  an  imaginative  system  ;  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance,  although  we  can  perceive  it  in  all  extreme 
cases,  that  that  very  system  which  most  zealously  decries  the 
exercise  of  the  imaaination  in  the  spiritual  department,  is  the 
most  imaginative  of  all  in  the  material  department.  We  do 
not  dislike  it  on  this  account,  that  is,  on  account  of  the  imagi- 
nation ;  to  this  it  owes  all  the  moral  influence  it  possesses. 
Being  destitute  of  the  spiritual,  it  would  have  been  a  mere 
radical  doctrine  without  this  imagination,  which  has  elevated  it 
above  the  world,  and  given  it  a  species  of  religious  character, 
without  which  no  system  can  ever  be  rendered  sublime  enough 
to  awe  and  endear  the  souls  of  men  and  women.  But  we 
would  rather  have  the  imagination  of  Owenism  transferred  to 
the  spiritual  department  of  being,  and  removed  from  the  prac- 
tical, which  is  not  its  proper  sphere.  You  cannot  soar  too 
high  in  the  spiritual  department,  if  your  practical  department 
is  well  based  upon  material  or  physical  laws  ;  but  if  you  con- 
found the  imaginative  with  the  mechanical,  you  spoil  the  opera- 
tion of  the  whole  system. 

We  have  said  very  little  about  the  mystics  this  week,  but 
individualism  is  only  practical  mysticism  ;  for  every  indivi- 
dual is  a  self-centred  political  power,  having  a  distinct  indivi- 
dual interest  more  or  less  valuable,  which  more  or  less  valuable 
interest  society  must  acknowledge  and  defend.  Mysticism 
carried  out  into  the  material  world  would  lead  to  the  indivi- 
dualism we  have  attempted  to  delineate,  and  there  is  suffi- 
cient universality  in  it  to  admit  of  the  Social  System.  The 
mystics  are  not  broad  ei^ough  in  their  views.  They  closet  their 
thoughts,  magnify  trifles,  and  ride  upon  puerile  hobbies,  and 
bury  in  obli\'ion  some  of  the  finest  minds  and  the  best  hearts 
that  society  encloses  within  its  bosom. 


ST.    S  I  M  O  N  I  S  M. 

Of  all  the  social  systems  ever  promulgated,  St.  Simonism  has 
proved  the  most  electrical  in  its  influence  on  the  imagination, 
and  although  the  partj-  is  now  nominally  dead,  it  has  sowed 
the  seeds  of  new  political,  social,  and  religious  ideas,  which 
have  revealed  their  vital  principle  of  being  in  the  whole  of  the 
liberal  press  throughout  the  world.  The  principal  feature  of 
this  system  is  an  analysis  of  the  past,  and  a  synthetical  con- 
clusion deduced  therefrom  respecting  the  future.  It  glories  in 
the  name  of  the  religion  of  progress,  and  in  harmony  with  this 
profession  of  progress,  it  traces  the  movements  of  the  human 
mind  from  the  earliest  sources  of  historical  information  to  the 
present  time,  arranging  the  whole  story  of  human  society  into 
a  systematic  form,  so  as  to  constitute  a  science  disclosing  the 
laws  of  the  development  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  process 
by  which  the  Creator  has  doomed  the  moral  and  intellectual 
creation  to  pass  to  the  ultimate  state  of  social  and  political  or- 
ganization. The  organization,  or  ultimate  stage  of  this  progres- 
sive movement,  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  moat  imperfect  depart- 
ment of  St.  Simonism.  Its  historical  philosophy  we  very  much 
admire,  and  to  this  we  believe  it  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
vast  array  of  talent  which  at  one  time  it  presented  to  the 
quaking  apprehensions  of  the  French  king.  In  the  hands  of 
the  St.  Simonians  history  was  not  merely  an  old  almanac,  but 
a  living,  a  universal  fact,  a  philosophy,  a  religion  of  practical 
application,  the  sire  of  the  present,  and  the  grandsire  of  the 
future.  The  vulgar  only  know  St.  Simonism  by  its  vulgarities, 
its  supposed  community  of  the  sexes,  and  of  property.  Upon 
these  subjects  there  was  much  variety  of  opinion,  and  the  writ- 
ings of  the  St.  Simonians  declare  nothing  positive.  Of  the  phi- 
losophy of  St.  Simonism  the  public  know  nothing.  That  is  too 
refined  a  subject  for  vulgar  consideration.  This  philosophy  is 
to  us  its  principal  charm.  It  was  more  a  philosophical  than  a 
practical  system.  For  this  reason  it  was  spumed  by  many  who 
were  anxious  for  a  new  social  system,  but  who  had  no  higher 
ideas  of  social  perfection  than  mere  mechanical  arrangements. 
Unfortunatel3'  the  two  parties,  the  philosophical  and  the  prac- 
tical, cannot  unite;  and  thus  both  parties  fail  of  success  for 
want  of  the  indispensable  aid  of  each  other's  attributes. 

The  view  of  St.  Simonism  which  we  now  present  is  as  short 


and  concise  as  possible.  We  have  taken  the  St.  Simonian 
chart,  a  large  sheet,  four  feet  four  inches,  by  two  feet  two  inches, 
of  which  we  give  almost  a  literal  translation,  making  only  such 
changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ideas  as  are  indispensably 
necessary  in  converting  a  chart  into  an  ordinary  prospectus.  It 
takes  the  a  priori  form,  commencing  with  GOD,  with  whom 
also  it  concludes — as  first  and  last. 

"  God,  the  infinite  universal  being — all  that  is — all  is  in 
him— all  is  by  him  all  is  he.  He  is  in  his  living  unity — 
LOVE,  and  in  the  modes  of  its  manifestat'on — love  is,  first,  in- 
telligence and  wisdom  ;  second,  power  and  beauty.  The  first 
are  the  aspect  spiritual,  to  which  corresponds  Man,  or  self;  that 
is,  individuality.  The  second  are  the  aspect  material,  to  which 
corresponds  Nature,  or  that  which  is  external  to  self 

Man,  the  human  being — man  and  woman,  a  being  collective 
and  progiessive,  a  finite  manifestation  of  God  ;  like  God,  he  is 
in  his  living  unity,  intelligence  and  wisdom,  power  and  beauty. 

The  spiritual  aspect  of  God  in  man,  and  in  external  nature, 
has  been  developed  chiefly  by  Christianity,  of  which  Catho- 
licism is  the  social  realization. 

The  material  aspect  of  God  in  man,  and  in  external  nature, 
has  been  developed  chiefly  by  Fetichism,  Polytheism,  and 
Jewish  Monotheism.* 

His  destiny  is  to  increase  without  ceasing  in  God  by  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  of  religion,  and  of  industry.  This  progress 
is  the  law  of  humanity,  of  which  the  two  great  aspects  are  an- 
tagonism in  the  past,  and  universal  association  in  the 
future. 

ANTAGONISM    IN    THE    PAST. 

The  social  organizations  of  the  past,  all  based  upon  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  God  and  man,  and  never  having  been  con- 
stituted directly  for  progress,  have  been  successively  overturned 
to  make  waj-  for  new  organizations  more  in  accordance  with  the 
new  wants  of  humanity. 

The  BDOst  vivid  expression  of  Antagonism,  which  forms  the 
general  character  of  the  past  in  comparison  with  the  future,  is 
WAR,  of  which  the  end  is  conquest,  and  the  result  the  oppres- 
sion (exploitation)  of  man  by  man. 

In  the  societies  of  antiquity — slavery  and  international  v.-ar. 
Under  the  empire  of  Christianitj'  itself  Antagonism  existed  : 
whether  in  the  bosom  of  society  at  large,  under  the  form  of 
contention  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  pov.-er  ;  or  whe- 
ther in  the  temporal  power,  by  the  bondage  and  division  of  its 
kingdom  ;  or  whether,  in  fine,  in  the  spirit'3al  p  wer  itself,  by 
the  contention  between  the  different  national  churches  and  the 
Church  of  Rome — between  the  regular  and  the  secular  clergy, 
and  the  different  monastic  orders  themselves.  In  all  this  his- 
toric series  woman  is  condemned  to  slavery  or  aubalternit}'. 
Man  alone  is  the  social  individual. 

Perfectability  being  the  law  of  the  human  race,  we  always 
perceive  the  progi'essive  principle  transferred  to  another  people, 
when  that  people  with  which  it  originated  has  been  arrested  in 
its  development.  It  is  thus  that  the  civilizations  of  the  Ea£t 
ha\e  been  received  in  Judea  and  in  Greece,  which  were  incom- 
patible with  the  stationary  constitution  of  the  primitive  social 
order,  of  which  the  system  of  castes  is  the  principal  feature. 
Thus,  also,  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire  became  a  con- 
dition of  the  political  establishment  of  Christianity,  although 
Christianity  was  bom  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  empire  itself. 
But  the  interior  constitution  of  that  empire,  founded  on  slavery 
and  war,  prevented  humanity  from  making  the  progress  which 
it  had  to  accomplish. 

The  most  general  fact  which  the  development  of  himian  so- 
cieties presents,  that  which  emhraces  most  implicitly  all  others, 
is  the  progress  of  the  religious  or  moral  conception  by  which 
man  perceives  a  destination.  Political  government,  the  regula- 
tion of  social  relations,  is  the  realization,  or  putting  in  practice 
of  this  conception. 

Character  of  the  law  of  Prsgress. — The  tendency  of  hu- 
manity to  extend  the  circle  of  association,  in  approaching  with- 

*  We  beg  leave  to  add  Protestantism,  wlrch  is  the  material 
aspect  of  Christianity,  as  subjecting  the  Church  to  the  civil 
power. — E.  S. 
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out  interruption  universal  association  ;  antagonism  and  war  de- 
crease in  proportion  as  tliis  circle  of  association  is  extended. 
The  manifestation  of  progress  by  two  alternate  movements,  the 
organic  epoch  and  the  critical  epoch.  The  increasing  division 
of  labour — more  and  more  perfect  combinations  of  the  efforts 
of  association — a  tendency  more  and  more  decided  to  give  di- 
rectly for  a  basis  to  the  division  of  labour,  and  to  the  combina- 
tion of  efforts,  the  three  grand  fundamental  capacities  of  human 
nature,  viz. — 

1.  The  Intellectual,  or  Scientific  Capacity. — In  their  his- 
torical development  the  sciences  are  subject  to  all  the  transfor- 
mations of  religious  dogma.  Thus  they  are  Materialist  when 
religion  is  material ;  and  Spiritttalist  when  religion  is  spiritual. 
Like  religion,  they  have  the  epoch  corresponding  to  Feiichism, 
in  which  every  phenomenon  has  a  cause  peculiar  to  itself,  or 
rather,  is  its  own  cause  -,  the  epoch  corresponding  to  Polytheism, 
in  which  man,  rising  to  more  general  abstractions  above  the 
world  which  surrounds  him,  and  above  his  o^vn  existence,  con- 
nects by  these  abstractions  a  certain  number  of  phenomena  for- 
merly isolated  ;  the  epoch  corresponding  to  Monotheism,  in 
which  all  the  phenomena  are  attributed  to  one  cause.  Thus 
we  can  affirm,  that  in  every  organic  epoch  science  has  been 
theological,  since  it  was  in  the  temple,  and  by  the  priests,  that 
it  was  cultivated.  It  has  become  partly  theological,  partly 
A  theistical.  It  has  become  divided  wth  sacred  and  profane 
science  as  often  as  men  began  to  j.rctest  out  of  the  temple  ; 
and  frequently,  even  in  the  temple,  against  the  ancient  creeds. 
In  fine,  it  has  become  completely  Atheistical ;  and,  then,  the 
name  oi  negative  agreed  better  with  it  than  that  of  positive,  since 
the  anarchy  which  existed  in  the  temple,  existed  also  in  the  aca- 
demy ;  that  is  to  say,  since  general  science  having  disappeared, 
there  remained  no  more  than  particular  sciences  without  any 
bond  of  union. 

2.  The  Sentimental,  Religious,  or  Social  Capacity, — The  re- 
ligious or  social  development  of  humanity  comprehends,  up  to 
the  present  time,  two  great  epochs — one  during  which  humanity 
did  not  conceive  life,  and  did  not  perceive  destination,  except 
under  the  material  relationship.  To  this  first  epoch  con-espond 
the  principal  terms — Fctichism,  Polytheism,  Jewish  Mono- 
theism, During  the  whole  of  its  continuance,  war  and  con- 
quest constitute  the  end  of  general  activity,  and  the  religious 
bond  of  association.  The  second  epoch  is  filled  by  Christianity, 
under  whose  empire  man  conceives  life,  and  feels  destination 
under  the  spiritual  aspect.  The  doctrine  of  the  reprobation  of 
matter  then  makes  way  for  the  division  of  power  in  spiritual 
and  temporal ;  war,  although  it  has  lost  its  primitive  character 
of  barbarit}',  still  remains  the  attribute  of  temporal  society. 
Spiritual  society  is  pacific.  But  the  dogma  of  this  society  not 
sanctifying  material  activity,  the  labours  of  this  order,  even 
the  pacific,  such  as  the  physical  sciences  and  industry,  develop 
themselves  out  of  its  law,  and  remain  subaltern. 

To  each  of  the  progresses  of  religious  development  corres- 
pond the  increase  of  hatred  and  of  antagonism,  the  progress  of 
love  and  of  association.  Man,  who  at  first  mercilessly  killed 
his  vanquished  foe,  or  devoured  him,  now  made  him  a  slave  ; 
the  condition  of  the  slave  gradually  improves  ;  the  slave  be- 
comes a  serf,  and  the  serf,  enfranchised  by  Christianity,  becomes 
a  farir  er,  or  a  hired  servant.  At  this  last  term,  generous  senti- 
ments find  themselves  prepared  for  universal  association.  War 
still  exists,  but  its  end  is  no  more  the  oppression  of  a  an  ;  the 
interest  of  industry  is  not  its  only  motive.  It  is  the  strife  of 
progressive  with  retrograde  classes,  on  the  one  side  to  promote, 
on  the  other  to  prevent,  the  development  of  a  new  social  prin- 
ciple.    Then  war  becomes  the  war  of  civilization, 

3.  The  Material,  or  Industrial  Capctcity. — Industry  has  been 
a  slave,  or  subordinate,  in  all  the  stages  of  the  past ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  demonstrate  its  progress  in  the  development  of  historical 
facts.  At  first  it  gradually  comes  out  of  slavery,  which  was  its 
primitive  condition,  and  in  which  it  remained  during  so  long  a 
series  of  ages,  under  the  empire  of  all  religions  anterior  to  Chris- 
tianity. After  the  enfranchisement  determined  by  the  progress 
of  the  morality  cf  the  Gospel,  we  see  the  Commons,  that  is 
to  say,  the  industrial  corporations,  formerly  serfs,  introducing 
themselves,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  into  the  political  assem- 
blies ill  England  and  France,  and  admitted,  by  their  representa- 


tives, to  give  their  advice  for  the  raising  of  subsidies.  At  the 
same  epoch  we  see  several  towns  in  Europe  constituted  cities, 
independent  industrial  confederations ;  witness  the  Hanseatic 
League,  Military  enterprises  becoming  every  day  more  costly, 
and  the  riches  of  enfranchised  industry  assuming  at  the  same 
time  an  alwa3s  increasing  importance,  we  find  the  relation  of 
political  chiefs  with  the  industrial  class  multiply  more  and  more, 
become  more  and  more  intimate,  and  each  of  these  approaches 
brings  new  advantages,  new  concessions,  in  favor  of  industry. 
Military  enterprises  themselves  did  not  fail  to  receive  a  new  di- 
rection, which  contributed  more  and  more  to  the  interests  of  in- 
dustry, with  which  they  could  no  longer  dispense.  Now,  the 
material  end  of  war  is  no  longer,  as  formerly,  to  invade  a  terri- 
tory, and  make  slaves,  but  to  obtain  over  a  vanquished  people  a 
commercial  privilege,  a  monopoly. 

Societies  have  passed  alternately  through  two  kinds  of  epochs. 
1,  Organic,  or  Religious  Epochs, — Humanity  perceives  a 
destination,  and  from  this  fact  results  a  determinate  tendency 
for  social  activity.  Education  and  legislation  cause  all  actions, 
thoughts,  and  sentiments  to  converge  in  a  common  end.  The 
social  hierarchy  becomes  the  expression  of  this  end.  There 
is,  then,  in  power  both  sovereignty  and  legitimacy,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  words. 

Order  and  confidence  reign  in  society ;  there  is  a  perfect  har- 
mon  y  between  the  will  of  the  superior  and  that  of  the  inferior. 
Election  then  acts  from  high  to  low,  because  in  fact  the  supe- 
rior capacities  are  foimd  at  the  top  of  the  scale  ;  but  so  soon  as 
the  acclamation  of  the  inferior  no  longer  replies  to  the  word  of 
command,  whatever  be  the  sanction  given  by  military  power  to 
ancient  authority,  the  organic  epoch  is  virtually  dissolved  ;  dis- 
order exists  in  its  bosom,  just  until  an  organic  principle,  more 
complete,  be  produced.  The  history  of  the  progress  and  fall 
of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  is  that  which  represent?,  on  the 
largest  scale,  and  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  the  passage  of 
humanity  from  one  critical  epoch  to  another.  So  that  humanity 
finds  itself  to-day  in  a  state  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Roman 
Empire  was  at  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  is  to  say, 
an  epoch  of  termination  and  renewal,  placed  at  the  limits  of 
two  worlds,  awaiting  with  anxiety  the  revealer  of  its  new  desti- 
At  this  epoch  the  Man  Divine,  the  Man  of  Progress, 


already  manifests  himself  in  the  person  of  St,  Simon. 

At  these  epochs  man  loves  the  destination  which  he  feels  on 
all  sides ;  he  feels  himself  carried  on  towards  the  end  which  he 
desires.  This  power  which  directs  him  he  calls  Providence, 
and  he  adores  it.  Then  he  is  active;  for  he  runs  with  all  his . 
power  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  destiny.  Then  he  feels 
himself  free,  for  that  which  he  does  for  this  end  is  that  which 
he  loves  the  most,  and  liberty  for  man  consists  in  loving  that 
which  he  ought  to  do. 

The  historic  series,  with  which  European  civilization  is  di- 
rectly connected,  presents  two  organic  epochs.  TY^e  first  is 
constituted  by  polytheism,  and  terminates  at  the  beginning  of 
the  philosophical  era  in  Greece  ;  the  second  commences  with 
Catholicism,  and  closes  at  the  end  ©f  the  fifteenth  century, 

2,  Critical,  or  Irreligious  Enochs. — Humanity  no  longer  fee's 
its  destination.  Society  has  no  more  an  end  of  determinate 
activity.  Education  and  legislation  are  uncertain  in  their 
objects.  They  are  in  contradiction  with  the  manners,  the  cus- 
toms, and  the  wants  of  society.  The  public  powers  are  no  longer 
the  expression  of  a  social  hierarchy.  They  are  deprived  of  all 
authority,  and  the  feeble  action  which  they  continue  to  exercise 
is  even  contested.  It  is  then  that,  at  the  name  of  liberty,  men 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale  claim  as  a  right  the 
privilege  of  electing  their  chiefs  ;  and  we  may  say,  that  it  is 
truly  a  legitimate  right,  since,  in  fact,  a  society  at  a  crisis,  or 
in  the  critical  epoch,  is  nothing  but  a  society  in  which  those 
Avho  are  at  the  bottom  ought  to  be  at  the  top,  and  those  who 
are  at  the  top  ought  to  be  at  the  bottom.  Election,  from  the 
bottom  upwards,  is  then  a  necessary  security  for  the  oppressed 

*  Simon  is  the  complement  of  Peter  (Simon  Peter),  the 
first  preacher  of  Christianity — the  rock — and  no  modern  doc- 
trine illustrates  better  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  Christian 
dispensation  than  St.  Simonism.  A  genuine  St.  Simonian  is  in 
faith  and  practice  a  Cbrisiian, 
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against  the  oppressor ;  but  when  the  oppressed  interest  has  tri- 
umphed, the  security  which  it  claimed  having  ceased  to  be 
necessary,  the  hierarchy  is  re-constituted,  confidence  in  authority 
is  re-established,  and  the  people  concede  freely  to  those  who 
govern,  by  right  of  capacity,  the  power  of  which  they  have 
need  to  fulfil  their  mission. 

At  these  epochs  no  sympathetic  attraction  carries  man 
towards  the  future.  He  feels  himself  moved  by  an  irresistible 
impulse  towards  an  end  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  and  which 
creates  in  him  nothing  but  fear.  This  impulse,  which  moves 
him  despite  of  himself,  he  calls  Fatality,  and  he  curses  it ;  then 
he  is  passive,  for  it  is  without  his  participation  that  he  accom- 
plishes the  movement  to  which  he  yields.  He  is  a  slave,  for  he 
feels  himself  oppressed. 

The  historical  series,  with  which  our  European  civilization  is 
directly  connected,  presents  two  critical  epochs.  The  first 
dates  from  the  appearance  of  the  philosophers  in  Greece,  and 
extends  to  the  preaching  of  Christianity.  The  second  compre- 
hends the  time  which  has  elapsed  from  Luther  to  St.  Simon. 

The  terms  of  development  of  the  collective  or  social  existence 
of  man  have  been  — 

The  Family — Primitive  and  most  restricted  circle  of  associa- 
tion. 

The  City — Political  union  of  many  families. 

The  Nation — Association  of  many  cities. 

The  Church — Union  of  many  nations  in  a  spiritual  comrau- 
nion. 

{To  be  concluded  next  week.) 

INQUIRY    INTO    THE    RELATION   BETWEEN 
FAITH    AND    KNOWLEDGE. 

ESSAY    III. — WHAT    FAITH    IS. 

By  the  Transcendentalist. 

As  far  as  we  have  yet  considered,  the  placing  a  proposition 
under  this  or  that  particular  category  involves  no  moral  depra- 
vity. We  have  now  to  inquire  how  the  appellation  "  infidel" 
comes  to  be  a  word  of  reproach. 

The  deistical  patty  will  cut  the  matter  short,  by  remarking 
that  the  abhorrence  of  "  infidelity"  is  a  mere  prejudice.  So 
it  may  be  !  but  an  abhorrence  which  exists  in  the  minds  of  a 
great  part  of  civilized  Europe,  must  at  least  be  a  psychological 
phenomenon,  which  requites  consideration. 

Without  entering  into  any  deep  metaphysical  discussion^,  I 
think  that  it  will  be  obvious  enough  that  moral  depravity  can 
only  be  predicated  of  the  will,  not  of  the  understanding. 
Whether  my  use  of  the  word  be  justifiable  or  not,  I  here  mean 
by  "  will"  the  desiring  faculty  {Begehrungs  vermogen),  so  far 
as  it  energizes  towards  the  attainment  of  an  object. 

That  a  man  is  only  held  morally  responsible  for  the  direc- 
tion of  his  will,  appears  from  such  popular  phrases  as  "  Poor 
fellow,  he  means  well," — "  He  has  a  thick  head,  but  a  good 
heart,"  and  so  on,  head  being  used  as  symbol  for  the  under- 
standing, heart  as  one  for  the  will.  If  we  were  told  that  a  man 
had  murdered  his  father,  we  should  start  back  with  horror ;  but 
if  we  were  further  informed  that  he  lived  in  a  country  where 
aged  persons  were  put  to  death,  to  prevent  their  enduring  sick- 
ness and  infirmity,  we  at  once  retract  our  abhorrence,  and 
while  we  regret  that  the  savage  was  not  better  informed,  (i.  e., 
that  his  understanding  was  not  better  cultivated,)  we  at  the 
same  time  acknowledge  that  the  apparently  cruel  act  was  meant 
kindly.  The  most  orthodox  person  would  not  be  angry  with  a 
lunatic  or  an  idiot  for  uttering  the  most  blasphemous  expres- 
sions ;  he  would  at  once  place  the  fault  in  the  understanding, 
and  not  in  the  will,  and  thereby  declare  that  he  considered  the 
afflicted  creature  morally  irresponsible. 

Indeed,  a  strictly  immoral  person  must  be  assumed  to  have  a 
faultless  understanding,  at  any  rate  mth  respect  to  the  acts  in 
which  his  immorality  consists.  A  man  who  does  a  wrong  act, 
without  knowing  that  it  is  ivrong,  is,  before  God,  no  more 
guilty  than  a  lunatic  or  idiot.  Hence,  to  constitute  wickedness, 
two  things  are  requisite :  understanding,  to  know  the  right 
course, —  will,  to  act  precisely  in  the  contrary  direction.  Thus, 
the  lowest  state  of  moral  depravity  is  that  of  "  knowing  what 
is  good,  and  not  practising  it." 


A  remark  has  just  struck  me,  which  is  worth  setting  down. 
In  respect  of  moral  excellence,  the  goodness  of  the  under- 
stending  is  no  cause  of  the  merit.  A  man  is  a  good  man,  who 
acts  to  the  best  of  liis  knowledge,  however  erroneous  that  may 
be,  and  hence  two  persons  who  have  two  ditlerent  sides  of  right 
and  wrong,  or  who  have,  by  their  several  reasonings,  determined 
that  contrary  causes  are  right,  are  still  morally  blameless,  so 
far  as  each  has  done  what  he  thinks  is  the  best.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  respect  of  moral  depravity,  the  understanding  is  a 
great  cause  of  the  blame.  The  clearer  a  man's  notions  are 
with  respect  to  right  and  wrong,  so  much  the  more  reprehensible 
is  he,  if  he  do  not  pract'se  the  former,  while,  if  he  knew  no 
such  notions  at  all,  whatever  he  does,  he  cannot  be  either  im- 
moral or  moral,  any  moie  than  a  stick  or  stone. 

Human  institutions  are  so  far  imperfect,  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  assume  that  every  m.an  has  the  same  notions  of  right 
and  wrong.  They  can  recognise  the  existence  of  an  absolute 
lunatic,  but  not  that  of  a  man  who,  by  a  false  process  of  rea- 
soning, concludes  that  the  right  course  is  the  Avrong.  Hence, 
for  the  safety  of  the  commonweal,  they  would  be  obliged  to 
punish  a  man  who  killed  his  child  merely  to  prevent  it  from 
going  through  a  certain  course  of  misery,  just  as  much  as  if  he 
were  an  ill-designing  murderer.  In  other  words,  the  faults  of 
the  understanding  must  often  be  treated  as  those  of  the  will. 
When  I  made  use  of  the  words  "  before  God  '  above,  I  con- 
sidered "  God"  as  a  judge  who  would  look  not  into  actions, 
but  into  their  motives,  and  this  is  the  only  perfectly  moral 
judge  that  we  can  assume.* 

Acts  are  mental  as  well  as  physical,  and  in  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge  the  will  is  energizing  towards  a  certain  end,  as 
much  as  in  tlie  running  of  a  race.  Hence,  if  the  end  be  mo- 
rally bad,  the  student  is  as  practically  bad  as  he  who  mingles  in 
practical  life. 

Suppose  a  proposition  bears  in  itself  the  marks  of  truth,  that 
it  is  an  axiom,  and  that  we  heard  a  man  violently  endeavour- 
ing by  all  sorts  of  ingenious  arguments  to  subvert  it.  If  his 
perseverance  convinced  us  he  was  not  merely  exhibiting  his  dia- 
lectical povv-or,  and  the  acuteness  of  his  reasonings  proved  that 
his  understanding  was  not  defective,  we  should  hardly  kno^7 
what  to  make  of  him.  Suppose  further,  the  proposition  is  a 
direct  moral  expression,  implying  that  such  and  such  acts  were 
wrong,  we  should  no^v  comprehend  the  whole  process,  and  con- 
sider that  the  man  was  willing  to  commit  the  very  acts  prohi- 
bited by  the  maxim,  and  for  the  sole  love  of  those  acts  was  en- 
deavouring to  subvert  that  maxim,  not  from  an  honest  love  of 
truth,  but  simply  to  check  the  citation  of  the  proposition  by 
any  who  might  reprehend  his  profligate  lip. 

Knowledge  and  ignorance  belong  to  the  understanding.  Love 
and  hatred  to  the  will. 

We  have  now  the  relation  between  infidels  and  the  religious 
world.  Comparatively  few  of  the  latter  have  argued  themselves 
into  their  belief;  the  very  propositions  which  are  doubted  by 
the  infidels,  are  by  them  set  up  as  absolute  axioms.  They  de- 
clare they  have  an  internal  evidence  of  their  truth,  which  is 
calling  them  axioms  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  Hence, 
perceiving  that  the  infidels  are  often  men  of  acute  understand- 
ing, they  regard  their  arguments  as  springing  from  a  hatred  of 
the  doctrines  comprised  in  the  proposition,  and  think  all  their 
subtle  reasonings  are  but  sophisms,  and  against  their  better 
sense,  in  order  to  justify  their  depraved  desires. 

All  reasonings  proceed  from  axioms.  If  one  man  will  not  ad- 
mit another's  axioms  argument  is  useless.  In  vain  will  the 
rigid  infidel  endeavour  to  convert  the  stanch  in  faith  ;  he  is 
talking  against  the  very  axioms  on  which  the  other's  whole 
chain  of  reasoning  is  built.  They  can  no  more  communicate 
than  if  they  were  both  deaf. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  two  classes  of  preachers  so  well  described 
in  a  leading  article  in  the  Shepherd  some  weeks  ago,  viz. :  the 


*  What  a  sublime  step  in  the  human  mind  is  monotheism  I 
There  is  no  obvious  connexion  between  a  moral  judge  and  a 
creator.  How  natural  would  it  be  to  make  them  separate  dei- 
ties, and  what  a  noble  advance  was  their  union  !  Civilized 
man  has  acknowledged  its  justness,  and  polytheism  is  crushed 
for  ever. — T. 
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Evangelicals  and  the  Non-Evangelicals,  ^e  shall  find  a  striking 
illustration  of  what  I  have  advanced.  The  defenders  of  Chris- 
tians are  the  Non-Evangelicals,  thev-  argue  with  the  infidels  that 
certain  propositions  are  not  axioms,  and  then,  bj'an  intellectual 
process,  endeavour  to  prove  that  it  is  much  more  probable  they 
should  be  true  than  false.  So  far  are  these  polemics  from 
being  regarded  by  the  so-called  religious  world,  that  their  faith 
is  even  suspected.  Who  has  not  heard  Paley  called  heterodox, 
and  Warburton  almost  an  infidel  ?  We  may  often  observe  a 
kind  of  amicability  between  the  polemical  Christians  and  the 
infidels ;  thus,  such  and  such  a  learned  divine  "  cannot  help 
r^etting,  that  such  and  such  an  infidel  has  adopted  cei"tain 
erroneous  opinions,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing his  admiration  at  the  zeal  after  truth,  and  the  great 
learning  which  are  displayed  in  the  writings  of  that  gentleman." 
Nay,  I  once  heard  a  high-church  preacher  declare  in  the 
pulpit,  that  an  "  honest  infidel,  like  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury," 
had  a  good  chance  of  salvation.  The  prototypes  of  this  school 
have  not  faith  in  the  Evangelical  sense,  but  considering  it  as  no 
more  than  intellectual  conviction  of  course,  do  not  regardjthe 
infidels  with  utter  abhorrence. 

The  Evangelicals,  on  the  other  hand,  having  assumed  their 
propositions  as  axioms,  not  as  results  of  reasoning,  of  course 
can  see  nothing  but  moral  depravity  in  an  infidel.  "  He  loves," 
they  say,  "  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  his  deeds  are 
e\'il." 

Faith,  therefore,  in  the  religious-world  sense,  is  the  assump- 
tion of  a  certain  proposition  as  an  axiom,  attended  by  the  con- 
yiction,  that  the  denial  of  that  proposition  proceeds  not  merely 
from  false  reasoning,  but  from  moral  depravity. 

The  Transcendentalist. 

SELF-TORMENTORS. 

We  have  translated  the  follox^dng  passage  from  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  of  Nicephorus  Callifltus,  expressly  for  the  considera- 
tion of  our  friend,  "  A  Mystic  Student."  The  characters  de- 
lineated with  great  respect  and  veneration  by  the  sacred 
historian,  appear  to  us  to  be  specimens  of  the  highest  order  of 
mystical  divines.  They  seem  to  have  divested  themselves  of 
all  those  sensual  and  grovelling  ideas  which  originate  in  the 
belly  and  the  confines  thereof.  Forms  they  despised.  Posi- 
tion alone  was  their  state  of  being — they  had  no  relation — 
they  were  omnipresent — they  had  no  coimtry,  for  they  lived 
everywhere.  No  system  of  diet,  for  they  ate  any  thing.  We^e 
neither  respecters  of  persons  nor  of  things,  and  no  doubt  could 
eat  salt  fish  with  as  much  relish  as  fresh  cabbage.  Probably 
we  belie  them,  in  saying  they  ate  animal  food.  But  the  most 
profound  mystic  we  ever  met,  a  man  totally  beyond  this  world, 
Samuel  Heame,  who  died  at  Walworth  last  March,  was  so  in- 
dependent of  all  externals,  that  he  care  not  whether  food  was 
clean  or  foul ;  he  has  told  us,  with  his  own  mouth,  that  carrion 
was  as  pleasant  to  hhn  as  fresh  meat.  He  would  eat  a  raw 
potato  from  a  dunghill,  and  he  was  so  perfect  a  Coelebs,  that 
he  lived  in  a  cellar  for  many  years,  and  would  not  suffer  a  wo- 
man, and  no  one  else  offered,  to  clean  it.  He  did  not  even  clean 
himself,  and  Avherever  he  was,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  bed  or 
out,  there  he  performed  the  offices  of  nature.  He  was  a  deep 
mystic,  and  said  many  beautiful  things.  He  had  plenty  of 
money,  and  was  not  a  niggard  in  spending  it ;  but,  if  he  had 
«een  you  dying  for  want  of  a  halfpenny,  -he  would  ha\e  with- 
held the  halfpenny  merely  to  get  you  off.  He  rejoiced  in 
deaths  and  murders,  saying,  "  that  death  was  the  greatest 
blessing  that  could  befall  us."  He  would  have  given  the  hang- 
man a  sovereign  to  bang  you,  but  not  a  penny  to  save  you,  with 
a  hundred  besides  you.  He  once  saw  a  woman  take  poison. 
He  walked  out  and  said  nothing.  She  was  discovered  and 
saved— when  asked  aftenvards  what  was  his  motive  for  con- 
cealment, he  replied,  "  I  thought  it  was  the  best  thing  that 
could  befall  her." 

The  follo^^■ing  are  men  of  the  same  class  as  Hearne,  the  indi- 
viduality only  is  different. 

"  The  rumour  is,  that  Eudocia  twice  visited  Jerusalem,  where 
she  performed  many  things  to  the  honour  of  Christ.  For  she 
raised  many  sacred  monasteries,  built  Lauras,  as  they  calJ  the 


narrow  cells  of  the  monks,  and  founded  many  schools  of  divi- 
nity, of  which  the  institutes  are  indeed  various,  and  the  modes 
of  living  different,  but  they  all  tend  to  the  same  pious  purpose. 
For  some  living  in  social  communion  in  the  same  house,  dis- 
tracted with  none  of  those  cares  which  depress  the  spirits  of 
teiTestrial  men,  with  them  there  is  neither  gold  nor  any 
other  metal.  No  one  appropriates  to  himself  a  garment  nor 
any  of  those  things  which  gratify  the  stomach.  The  man  who 
wears  to-day  a  cloak  and  hood,  you  may  see  to-morrow  with 
some  other  garment,  so  that  j-ou  may  imagine  that  they  have 
all  one  garment,  or  each  garment  belongs  to  all.  To  all  a 
common  table  is  spread,  not  covered  with  various  high-seasoned 
and  delicate  food,  such  things,  as  when  lodged  in  the  stomach, 
irritate  the  body  with  lascivious  feelings,  but  covered  only  with 
a  few  herbs  and  pulse,  as  much  as  is  merelj^  sufficient  to  sup- 
port life.  They  have  common  prayers  also,  and  supplications 
to  God,  which  they  perform  during  the  day,  and  often  through- 
out the  whole  night,  with  fear  and  a  submissive  condition  and 
posture  of  body.  They  so  reduce  themselves  by  labour,  that 
though  living  on  earth,  they  seem  more  like  dead  men.  They 
often  extend  their  fasts  to  two  and  three  days.  Some  there 
are,  who  for  five  days  and  longer  vaW  not  touch  food,  and  take 
it  only  ^vhen  necessity  compels  them,  and  that  with  great  par- 
simony. 

"  Some  again  there  are  who  live  very  differentlj^  from  these — 
separating  themselves  from  society,  they  live  alone,  shutting 
themselves  up  in  very  small  houses,  whose  breadth  and  length 
is  such  that  they  can  neither  stand  upright,  nor  lie  at  full 
length,  living  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  as  an  apostle  says. 
Some  dwell  in  the  open  air,  with  the  wild  beasts  ;  others  make 
use  of  subterraneous  dwellings,  in  which  they  hold  communion 
with  God  alone.*  But  there  is  another  species  of  Divine  com- 
munion practised  by  them,  which  far  exceeds  every  other  in- 
stance of  human  fortitude  and  constancy' ;  secluding  themselves 
in  a  parched  desert,  with  that  part  of  the  body  only  veiled 
which  Nature  teaches  us  to  conceal,  both  men  and  women  com- 
peting with  each  other  in  the  same  mode  of  life,  and  taking  no 
care  whatever  of  the  body,  subject  themselves  to  the  fiercest 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  to  whatsoever  place  chance  di- 
rects thetD,  there  they  remain,  and  there  they  lie  down ;  utterly 
rejecting  every  species  of  human  food,  they  live  on  the  herbs 
and  roots  only  which  the  earth  spontaneously  produces ;  for 
this  reason  they  are  called  Bosci,  grazers  or  foragers.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  their  appearance  is  so  altered,  that  they  resemble 
wild  beasts,  and  acquire  a  dislike  to  other  men,  whom,  if  they 
at  any  time  behold,  they  flee.  But,  if  they  perceive  any  one 
pursuing  them,  they  run  with  great  swiftness,  and  seem,  on  ac- 
count of  their  speed,  to  be  wafted  on  the  air.  Sometimes  also 
having  entered  inaccessible  places  under  ground,  they  suddenly 
disappear,  and  many  do  this,  that  they  may  conceal  the  life 
they  lead. 

"•  I  -will  mention  another  species  of  monastic  discipline  which 
I  thought  of  omitting.  It  is  considered  by  many  as  holding  the 
first  rank,  and  is  practised  by  very  few.  There  are  seme,  who 
by  many  labours  of  virtue  have  attained  a  state  in  which  they 
return  to  the  world  in  an  apathetic  condition,  indolent  and 
free  from  all  passions  and  feelings,  and  with  certain  disorderly 
gestures,  feigning  to  be  mad ;  they  so  despise  vain  glory,  as 
the  last  covering  ivhich  the  soul  is  accustomed  to  throw  off. 
In  apathy,  that  is,  in  indolence,  they  philosophize  wthout 
affection  or  mental  emotion  ;  they  take  their  food  if  need  be  in 
a  public-house  or  a  brothel,  respecting  neither  the  persons  nor 
places.  They  also  enter  baths,  and  bathe  with  naked  women, 
and  live  with  them,  yet  they  are  so  superior  to  all  affections 
and  passions,  that  they  subdue  the  impulses  of  Nature,  and 
even  exercise  a  tyranny  over  them — so  that  neither  by  sight 
nor  by  touch,  nor  by  kisses  and  female  embraces  artfully 
sought,  are  they  ensnared  into  lascivious  feelings.  With  men 
they  are  men — with  \vomen  they  are  women  ;  and  when  they 
seem  to  possess  only  one  sex,  they  have  the  capacity  of  both. 
In  this  kind  of  life,  which  overcomes  the  cravings  of  Nature, 
the  virtue  of  Nature  has  established  adverse  laws,  so  that 
satiety  cannot  be  experienced  in  any  of  those  things  which  are 

*  Which  God :' 
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accounted  necessaries.  They  always  hunger,  and  thus  their 
laws  compel  them  to  preserve  temperance  and  moderation  in 
all  things.  They  so  strictly  enjoin  the  restraint  of  the  body, 
that  even  necessity  itself  is  restrained  by  force.  Their  life  is 
balanced  in  so  perfect  an  equilibrium,  that,  as  when  the  scales 
are  in  a  horizontal  line,  no  disturbing  power  is  perceived.  And 
so  greatly  do  contrary  things  exist  and  mingle  together  in  them. 
Divine  grace  conjoining  those  which  cannot  otherwise  coalesce, 
and  again  disjoining  them  in  his  own  time,  that  what  is  very 
wonderful  to  relate,  life  and  death  reside  in  the  same  body, 
though  by  Nature  and  character  they  be  extreme  opposites. 
For  when  any  affection  or  passion  has  seized  them,  ttien  you 
may  perceive  the  body  dead  and  inactive,  as  if  it  were  deposited 
in  the  sepulchre.  When,  however,  a  great  work  of  God  is  to 
be  pei-formed,  and  prayers  to  be  poured  out  unto  God,  then  you 
behold  new  strength,  and  a  wonderfully  active  frame,  although 
it  was  just  now  exhausted,  and  worn  out  with  old  age.  They 
so  intervveave  the  present  and  the  future  life,  that  with 
bodies  almost  dead  and  buried  they  still  live,  and  converse 
Avith  the  living,  healing  the  sick,  and  commending  the  prayers  of 
supplicants  to  God,  living  in  the  present  life,  except  that  they 
have  no  need  of  necessaries,  and  are  attached  to  no  particular 
place.  They  are  every  where  at  once,  hear  all  voices,  and 
have  converse  with  all.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  making  fre- 
quent inclinations  of  the  knees,  and  placing  themselves  in  se- 
vere postures,  sustaining  their  bodies  by  desire  only,  and  creat- 
ing a  voluntary  imbecility.  They  are  wrestlers  without  flesh, 
and  strugglers  without  blood.  To  them  a  rigorous  fast  is  a 
splendid  banquet  and  deUeious  fare,  and  at  a  table  richly 
loaded  they  taste  no  food.  But  if  a  guest  should  visit  them 
from  any  quarter,  even  at  an  early  hour,  so  kindly  and  be- 
nignantly  do  they  receive  them,  with  a  new  kind  of  hospitality, 
that  you  would  suppose  they  thought  of  little  else  in  life  than 
to  fare  thus  profusely  ;  then,  again,  meditating  some  species  of 
fast,  and  unwilling  to  gratify  their  appetites  with  any  species 
of  food,  they  astonish  you  to  think  with  how  small  a  quantity 
of  food  they  can  support  life.  They  are  their  own  enemies, 
the  betrayers  of  their  own  wll  and  nature,  so  that  they  may 
abstain  from  all  corporeal  delicacies,  and  the  soul  remain  un- 
polluted in  its  own  state.  Whatever  things  are  agreeable  to 
God,  these  things  they  seek  and  preserve.  They  are  happy  in 
the  pursuit  of  this  species  of  life,  but  still  more  happy  in  their 
exit  from  life  itself;  to  this  desired  end  they  earnestly  aspire." 
Such  were  the  characters  wth  whom  the  Empress  Eudocia, 
the  wife  of  Theodosius,  conversed,  when  she  proceeded  to  Jeru- 
salem in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  She  founded  monasteries,  hos- 
pitals, and  Lauras,  and  did  many  other  works  esteemed  pious 
by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  though  calculated  only  to  encourage 
rebellion  to  the  sacred  laws  of  our  common  nature. 


"  NEW  SANCTUARY  OF  THOUGHT  AND  SCIENCE." 


The  fourth  part  of  this  novel  and  interesting  publication  has 
appeared,  and,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  the  best.  It  contains  many 
beautiful  and  universal  sentiments,  which  we  should  rejoice  to 
see  extensively  imbibed  by  the  present  generation.  But  what 
the  author's  ultimate  design  is,  or  whether  he  has  a  unique  end 
in  view,  does  not  yet  appear  evident.  There  is  a  grent  variety 
of  matter  all  arranged  in  short  paragraphs,  and  illustrated  by 
copious  and  numerous  quotations  from  the  works  of  other  men, 
which  must  have  cost  the  compiler  much  reading,  and  give  re- 
lief and  variety  to  his  work  ;  but  they  rather  divert  the  cur- 
rent of  his  own  thoughts,  and  injure  the  perspicuity  of  his  plan 
aa  a  whole.  The  title  of  this  number  is  "  Intellectual  Education 
identical  inth  progressive  civilization."  This,  in  our  mind,  has 
rather  a  mystical  meaning.  If  intellectual  education  means 
merely  an  accumulation  of  fiicts  or  scientific  knowledge,  then 
we  doubt  the  proposition  •,  but  if  it  means  also  a  refinement  of 
the  intellect,  we  have  no  objection  to  the  assertion.  Refine- 
ment, however,  is  not  produced  by  quantity,  but  quality  of 
intellect.  Why  should  intellect  be  valued  by  size  and  strength 
like  a  dray  horse  'i  Would  a  connoisseur  in  sculpture  thus  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  an  Apollo,  or  a  Jupiter  Tonans  ?  Would 
he  put  them  into  scales,  or  take  them  to  a  steel-yard .'     A  far- 


mer may  sell  cheeses  thus,  and  a  ploughman  buy  watches  thus, 
as  they  sometimes  do  ;  but  the  cioilise  knows  better,  he  values 
by  something  which  nobody  can  describe,  which  he  himself 
feels,  but  cannot  well  communicate,  except  by  a  species  of  cir- 
cumlocution which  costs  him  an  eftbrt,  and  yet  does  not  con- 
vey the  half  of  his  meaning.  Probably,  our  "author  means  to 
include,  ultimately,  the  refinement  of  intellectual  education  ; 
but  at  present  he  almost  threatens  to  omit  it,  when  he  says  "  ig- 
norance is  original  sin,  and  knowledge  is  regeneration."  If  so 
it  be,  then  some  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  in  London  have  made 
farther  progress  in  the  new  birth  than  many  of  the  sweetest 
tempers,  and  most  liberal  and  tolerant  spirits,  of  which  our 
country  can  boast.  We  will  not  admit  this,  we  protest  against 
it.  We  hope  the  author  will  explain  himself.  Probably  he 
errs  only  in  expression,  but  if  that  expression  has  conveyed 
such  an  idea  to  our  favourable  minds,  what  must  it  convey  to 
those  who  are  d-'sposed  to  condemn,  and  unfiling  to  receive 
even  their  own  acknowledged  truths  from  his  pen  ? 

This  condemnation  of  both  Spiritualism  and  Materialism  we 
approve  of.  They  are  merely  one-sided  sectarianisms.  His 
caution  respecting  a  priori  and  a  posteriori,  as  meaning  nothing 
definite,  is  equally  correct  to  a  limited  extent.  It  is  impossible 
to  reason  solely  by  either  process,  every  species  of  reasoning  in- 
cludes both.  The  end  is  in  the  beginning,  the  effect  in  the 
cause  ;  and  they  have  a  concurrent  action  in  every  act  of  rea- 
soning. Thus,  when  Columbus  perceived  branches  of  trees, 
roots,  and  sea  fowl,  in  his  adventurous  voyage  in  search  of  a 
new  worid,  he  reasoned  a  posteriori  froni  these  facts  to  the 
existence  of  land  in  the  vicinity.  But  land  was  also  a  prior  idea 
in  his  mind,  and  he  reasoned  a  priori  that  land  would  produce 
these  effects  when  he  approached  it.  Were  any  act  of  reason- 
ing properly  analysed  it  would  exhibit  the  same  kind  of  com- 
posite reasoning  as  this.  Even  chemical  analysis  is  both  syn- 
thetical and  analytical.*  When  a  chemist  analyses  water,  and 
decornposes  it  into  two  gases,  he  performs  an  a  priori  act  in 
breaking  up  a  whole  ;  but  in  his  owti  mind  he  had  previously 
begun  with  the  parts;  he  wanted  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ;  he  ac- 
tually prepared  tubes  and  retorts  to  receive  them.  In  doing  so 
he  reasoned  a  posteriori,  i.  e.,  he  concluded  that  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen were  contained  in  water.  Still,  although  every  act  of 
reasoning  is  both  a  priori  and  a  posteriori,  there  is  a  distincti(m 
between  the  modes ;  and  the  reasoning  faculty  may  be  shown 
oscillating  between  the  two  in  every  process  of  reasoning. 

As  there  is  much  more  food  f^r  our  minds  in  this  than  in 
any  former  number,  we  shall  soon  refer  to  it  again.  We  have 
glanced  it  over  very  hastily.  There  is  one  defect,  however, 
which  we  eagerly  long  to  see  removed,  for  without  this  the  book, 
and  every  other  book  that  professes  to  exalt  and  moralize  the 
human  mind,  must  fall  dead  like  a  petrified  foetus,  into  visibie 
being.  It  presents,  as  yet,  oi.ly  a  chaos  of  universal  being. 
Where  is  the  universal  mind  :■-  What  is  the  basis  of  this  new 
philosophy  /  Where  is  the  shekina  of  this  new  sanctuarv  ?  Is 
there  method  in  the  progress  of  human  civilization  ?  what  is 
th,it  method  ?  Give  us  the  philosophy  of  time,  as  well  as  the 
philosophy  o{  space,  we  war  t  a  knowledge  not  only  of  things 
as  they  are,  but  of  things  as  they  run.  Knowledge  has  this 
twofold  aspect,  and  history  is  the  kn' v^'ledge  of  time.  We  do 
not  meantmall  story  history — tales  of  batiles,  l-i-i.nhterr.antry, 
live^  and  deaths  of  eaainent  commanders,  but  universal  fe,-,ture« 
of  the  historic  movement,  the  dramatic  plan  of  the  comedy,  or 
tragedy  of  haniani '3'.  Is  it  a  unique  drama  i--  We  say  yes,  a 
DRAMA.  Our  liberal  philosophers  make  a  universe  of  dust  of  it. 
In  this  way  they  help  the  clergy,  who  see  no  plan  but  Moses  and 
Christ,  and  leave  alt  the  rest  to  chance  and  the  devil.  Why 
help  the  priests  in  this  insane  nonsense.^  What  is  there,  or 
can  there  be  in  the  uuiverse,  not  methodized  and  converging  in 
a  preordained  point  ?  It  is  our  firm  conriction,  that  if  there 
be  no  providential  plan  in  the  history  of  mankind,  philosophy 
itself  is  a.  humbug.  We  ourselves  see  it  most  clearly.  There 
is  no  science  more  obvious  to  our  perception.  We  would 
sooner  reject  chemistry,  astronomy,  geology,  and  all  the  ar- 


*  Synthetical  is  a  posteriori,  from  parts  to  the  whole;  analy- 
tical is  a  priori  from  the  whole  to  the  pMts. 
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niouTv  of  useful  knowledge,  than  the  philosophy  of  history, 
which  is  Divine  Providence.  This  is  knowledge  in  time.  Our 
author  aims  at  this  philosophy  ;  but  has  he  made  a  living  or- 
ganization of  it  ?  Let  him  look  at  one  half  of  the  St.  Simonian 
religion  in  our  present  number ;  has  he  looked  at  history  in  this 
light  ?  Or  is  he  afraid  of  seeing  too  much,  and  revealing  the 
presence  of  a  living  God  ?  We  can  tell  him  with  prophetic 
certainty,  that  until  he  perceives  this  living  God,  his  new 
sanctuary  will  prove  a  temple  of  Janus,  open  only  in  time  of 
war,  and  shut  in  time  of  peace,  for  a  living  and  universal 
power  is  the  basis  and  the  apex  of  all  philosophy.  Nature  is 
a  dreary  waste  and  a  ho\vling  v-ildemess  without  it.  In  God 
alone  can  we  hope  for  a  methodic  and  satisfactory  development 
of  the  great  drama  of  life,  but  in  a  chaos,  an  electric  agency,  a 
chemical  action,  or  any  other  senseless  performer,  we  see  no- 
thing but  execrable  confusion  for  ever,  with  no  certaint}'  of  the 
continuance  of  Reformation,  should  chance  accord  a  beginning. 
A  volcano  or  an  earthquake  may  destroy  it,  a  comet  may 
sweep  it  up,  the  world  itself  may  burst,  or  a  great  sun  from  the 
milky  way  swallow  up  and  run  away  with  our  solar  orb.  A 
thousand  catastrophes  await  a  universe  of  chaos  ;  but  the  wis- 
dom of  the  highest  order  despises  a  chaotic  basis,  and  what 
Other  basis  but  consciousness  can  there  be  which  is  not  chaotic  ? 
A  philosophy  which  is  not  based  on  universal  consciousness — 
is  chaos.  We  write  thus  in  pure  friendship  and  respect,  for  we 
think  the  author  is  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  the  truth,  but 
that  very  hair's  breadth  is  his  equinoctial  line,  the  passing 
which  introduces  him  to  another  hemJBphere,  and  another 
polar  extreme  of  thought.  Though  denouncing  Materialism 
nominally,  he  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  what  the  world 
calls  a  Materialist. 


GLASGOW  COTTON  SPINNERS. 


Last  week  we  promised  to  return  to  the  Glasgow  Cotton  Spin- 
ners' question,  but  as  considerable  public  sympathy  has  been 
created  for  the  convicts,  upon  the  supposition  of  unfairness  in 
the  trial,  or  inconclusiveness  in  the  evidence,  we  mean  to  wait 
for  farther  light.  We  should  be  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  exhibit 
any  deficiency  in  zeal  for  the  liberation  of  men  who  have  been 
unjustly  doomed  to  a  punishment  which  they  did  not  deserve, 
and  what  we  expressed  last  week  might  lead  our  readers  to 
suppose  that  this  svTnpathy  was  awanting.  But  we  consider 
the  guilt,  if  guilt  there  be,  as  a  very  different  species  of  guilt 
from  that  of  crime  committed  for  private  ends.  Whatever  the 
men  did,  they  did  from  public  motives,  they  did  for  the  in- 
terests of  a  labouring  portion  of  the  community.  Good  was 
their  ultimate  object,  and  the  principal  guilt  with  which  they 
are  chargeable  is  the  guilt  of  folly  in  expecting,  or  attempting 
to  /attain  so  important  an  object  by  such  inefficient  means. 
Had  the  conspiration  been  directed  against  the  rich  only  we 
might  have  excused  it ;  but  it  was  poor  against  poor — spinner 
against  piecer,  and  piecer  against  spinner,  and  spinner  against 
all  the  world  besides.  It  had  thus  a  tendency  to  break  the 
ranks  of  the  people,  by  creating  popular  animosities  which 
would  ultimately  play  into  tie  hands  of  the  aristocratical 
party.  The  mere  act  of  union  is  not  imlawful,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  fix  wages  is  nothing  more  than  the  lawyers  them- 
selves, their  own  judges,  have  long  done.  They  have  even  a 
court  for  reviewing  lawyers'  accounts,  which  are  there  taxed,  as 
they  call  it,  and  reduced  to  their  legitimate  amount  when  over- 
charged. The  working  men  have  surely  a  moral  right  to  do 
that  which  lawyers  do  ;  and  if  parsons  are  endowed,  and  their 
salaries  fixed  by  law,  upon  the  principle  of  vested  rights,  why 
should  not  all  men  have  vested  rights  also  :-  But  what  is  the 
popular  outcry  respecting  vested  rights,  hereditary  privileges, 
and  monopolies:-  That  they  ought  to  be  abolished.  And 
yet,  in  opposition  to  this  popular  outcry,  raised  and  kept  up 
by  the  trades  themselves,  they  attemp't  to  establish  a  similar 
system  of  privileges,  which,  if  established,  would  only  clench 
the  nail  of  aristocratical  opposition. 

Were  the  Spinners  to  succeed  in  their  object,  tbey  would 
gain  nothing  as  a  body.  If  they  raised  wages,  they  would  re- 
duce the  amount  of  labour,  and  throw  part  of  their  number 


out  of  employment,  and  do  an  injury  to  other  tradesmen 
who  could  not  combine  (for  many  trades  cannot  combine,)  to 
raise  theirs.  And,  if  all  were  raised  in  the  same  proportion, 
the  markets  would  rise  also,  and  as  they  say  on  Change,  a  par 
would  be  produced — the  old  level  would  return.  A  nominal 
rise  of  wages  is  merely  a  trick,  which  the  currency  would 
render  of  no  use  to  the  working  classes  at  large  ;  and,  if  a  frac- 
tion of  the  working  classes  raised  their  wages,  and  monopolized 
their  labour  and  its  value,  as  was  the  object  of  the  Cotton 
Spinners,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  through  the  sympa- 
thy and  aid  of  the  people,  a  portion  of  the  people  bettered 
themselves,  and  injured  their  neighbours ;  for  injury  it  must 
be,  to  have  the  door  of  a  profitable  employment  "shut  against 
you  for  ever,  and  probably  bread  raised  in  price  on  account  of 
a  higher  rate  of  wages  in  a  certain  species  of  employment. 

It  is  strongly  asserted,  that  the  individuals  convicted  are  not 
guilty  of  the  acts  of  violence  said  to  be  committed  by  the 
Spinners.  We  are  wiling  to  believe  this,  and  indeed,  the"  jury 
acquitted  them  of  all  the  most  criminal  charges.  Nothing  seems 
to  remain  of  guilt  but  a  foolish  scheme,  which  has  produced 
much  evil,  and  never  can  effect  any  good.  For  this  folly  trans- 
portation is  too  severe  a  punishment.  It  will  increase  the 
sympathy  of  the  people,  and  cause  them  to  overlook  the  folly 
of  the  convicts.  Were  they  merely  liberated  with  an  admoni- 
tion, both  government  and  people  would  thus  save  a  great  deal 
of  future  agitation,  which  will  doubtless  be  kept  up  till  some 
species  of  tardy  redress  be  obtained.  The  people  in  England 
are  beginning  to  see  the  folly  of"  strikes ;"  the  Scotch  are  merely 
a  little  in  arrear.  But,  by  a  little  indulgence,  they  will  soon 
perceive  that  national  combination  alone  can  ever  produce  a 
truly  national  benefit  to  the  working  classes.  The  interests  of 
parties  pursued  separately  must  always  injure  the  rest  of  the 
community. 


OwENiSM. — We  have  read  the  very  kind  reply  of  the  Editor 
of  the  New  Moral  World,  and  we  have  only  room  at  present  to 
observe,  that  it  is  upon  what  the  New  Moral  World  calls  the 
nort-essentials  that  we  wish  to  correspond  with  him.  We  have 
no  objection,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to  concede  what  he 
calls  the  essentials,  with  this  qualification,  that  his  essentials 
are  not  all  the  essential  essentials.  The  basis  of  all  philo- 
sophy, religion,  and  morals,  is  God.  This  is  a  universal  idea, 
comprising  all  power,  wisdom,  and  moral  that  exists,  and  man- 
kind ^\ill  never  be  familised  under  any  other  paternal  name. 
As  for  liberality,  it  is  a  part  of  our  religion.  When  we  seem  to 
depart  from  it,  we  are  apostates  from  our  oa\ti  principles  ;  we 
are  beside  ourselves.  When  we  spoke  of  Moses  and  Christ, 
we  spoke  for  Christendom,  not  for  ourselves.  Our  universalism 
includes  all  religions ;  but  as  man  and  woman  are  the  highest 
animal  revelations  of  God,  so  Jewism  and  Christianity  are  his 
highest  religious  revelations,  and  are  not  more  true  nor  more 
good  than  man  himself  is,  who  receives  and  manifests  them. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mvsticus  Junior  we  have  reserved  for  next  week,  as  he 
could  not  with  spiritual  propriety  take  the  precedence  of  the 
Elder,  and  six  pages  of  the  Shepherd  were  made  up  before  we 
were  in  possession  of  both.  We  wrote  thus  far  upon  the  sup- 
position that  "  An  Old  Mystic  "  was  inserted  in  this  number, 
but  the  compositors  have  reserved  his  letter  for  next  week  on 
their  own  authority. 

W.  Barber  just  received. 
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"  Where  Christianity  is  received  amongst  them  (the  Indians) 
with  any  efficacy,  it  appears  to  be  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
skill  of  the  Missionary  in  associating  the  new  truth  he  brings 
with  that  which  was  already  sanctified  in  their  hearts,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  new  religion  is  made  a  sequel  of  the  old  one,  in- 
stead of  a  substitution  for  it." — Miss  Martineau. 

The  above  quotation  from  Miss  Martineau  contains  a  science 
which  modem  socialists  would  do  well  to  study.  By  neglect- 
ing it  they  baffle  their  own  plans,  and  resist  the  ordinances  of 
Nature  in  the  laws  of  progress.  The  present  is  the  offspring  of 
the  past — the  future  is  the  offspring  of  the  present — the  link  of 
relationship  runs  doAvn  the  course  of  time ;  and,  where  is  the 
man  who  has  power  to  snap  it  ? 

This  observation  is  suggested  by  the  reply  of  the  Editor  of  the 
New  Moral  World,  of  which  we  made  mention  in  our  last 
Number,  though  not  intended  to  controvert  anything  advanced 
by  him,  but  rather  in  pointed  language,  to  express  the  princi- 
ple of  our  religious  philosophy. 

After  some  camplimentary  observations,  which  our  modesty 
refrains  from  quoting,  and  some  logical  distinctions  clearly  ex- 
pressed, which  we  feel  inclined  to  concede,  because  we  regard 
them  as  true,  the  writer  proceeds  to  show  that  the  religion  of 
the  Social  System  is  practical  religion.  So  is  ours ;  and  we 
agree  with  our  friend  in  his  poetical  delineation  of  the  religion 
of  works,  proceeding  of  course  from  the  antecedent  feelings  of 
the  heart. 

But  now  comes  the  tug  of  war.  "  Mr.  Smith  does  not  stop 
to  elucidate  his  argument  with  us  in  this  practical  part  of  our 
religion.  He  goes  at  once  from  the  essential  to  the  nora-essen- 
tial."  Here  is  the  point  of  dispute.  Is  it  essential  or  non- 
essential that  a  religion  be  based  upon  the  fact  of  the  Divine 
unity  and  Providence?  We  say  in  the  most  positive  term, 
essential. 

The  writer  admits  the  probabDity  of  a  Divine  Providence. 
"  Yet  {he  says)  we  assume  not  this  ground  as  certain,  but  as 
rationally  conjectural,  upon  the  score  of  knowledge  hitherto 
acquired  ;  and  we  question  in  any  one  the  right  of  dictation  to 
others  without  the  concurrence  of  facts  universally  knovsTi, 
which,  by  their  own  direct  evidence  shall  be  conclusive,  with- 
out the  meretricious  aid  of  verbal  authority."  The  right  of  dic- 
tation we  also  question  \  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  assert  it, 
and  very  reluctant  to  acknowledge  it.  We  prefer  the  volun- 
tary principle.  But,  if  we  assume  no  principle  but  that  which 
is  conclusive  without  the  meretricious  aid  of  verbal  authority, 
we  shall  reject  all  principles  that  are  founded  on  external 
facts  not  known  to  all,  and  all  internal  feelings  not  perceived 
by  all,  and  we  shall  have  very  little  left ;  but,  even  that  little 
that  is  left  will  include  what  the  New  Moral  World  calls  our 
non-essentials. 

The  fact  of  the  imity,  wisdom,  and  power  of  the  Supreme 
Agent  of  Nature,  is  an  axiom  not  to  be  demonstrated  by 
knowledge,  vulgarly  called  scientific,  but  to  he  felt  as  the  basis 
upon  which  all  knowledge  is  built,  as  the  unity  from  which  it 
comes,  and  the  converging  point  to  which  it  tends.     The  part 


cannot  demonstrate  the  whole.  The  whole  needs  no  demon- 
stration ;  it  is  an  eternal  axiom,  an  indemonstrable  fact ;  the 
denial  of  which  confounds  our  views  of  univerfal  relationship, 
and  prevents  us  from  reasoning  correctly  of  man  and  his  des- 
tiny, of  the  universe  and  its  machinery. 

We  dislike  as  much  as  any  infidel  in  Christendom  or 
Heathendom  the  cant  of  Sectarianism,  or  the  use  of  the  name 
of  God,  as  an  individual  judge,  or  partizan,  in  the  relationships 
of  life  ;  and  it  is  not  for  the  employment  of  the  religious  feel- 
ing in  this  exclusive  and  selfish,  and  belligerent  style,  that  we 
insist  upon  the  recognition  of  our  fundamental  fact.  We  seek 
it  only  as  a  fundamental  basis  of  social  organization,  not  only 
as  a  li\ing  type  of  fi'aternal  unity,  but  an  acknowledged  source 
of  individual  comfort  to  the  invisible  mind  in  its  hours  of  ab- 
straction and  dispensations  of  solitary  retirement,  when  it  rises 
up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  self-existent  power,  and  fore- 
casts its  own  individual  destiny  in  the  mighty  ocean  of  being. 
The  universal  acknowledgment  of  a  fact  has  a  magic  influence 
upon  the  mind — a  universal  denial  of  agreeable  truth  will  de- 
press the  spirits  of  all  but  the  strong-nerved  and  the  indepen- 
dent few.  To  base  a  new  world  upon  a  doubt  would  only  raise 
a  superstructure  of  doubt.  To  base  it  upon  a  denial  of  Provi- 
dence will  break  the  spell  of  social  enchantment.  No  amoimt 
of  vrealth — no  possible  improvement  in  the  art  of  cookery, 
manufacturing,  tailoring,  dancing,  or  singing,  would  make 
amends  for  the  want  of  this  non-essential. 

Novr,  according  to  our  friend,  the  religion  of  the  New 
Moral  World  is  only  "  rationally  conjectural."  We  are 
sorry  for  it.  Ours  is  not  conjectural.  We  know  no  fact  more 
certain  than  the  unity,  wisdom,  and  power  of  the  Great  Agent 
of  Nature.  The  fact  that  "  man  is  the  creature  of  circum- 
stances" is  not  so  plain,  because  we  know  many  men  who  defy 
circumstances,  who  were  taught  to  be  religious,  and  Isecame  ir- 
religious by  contradiction — who  were  taught  infidelity,  and  be- 
came Christians  and  zealous  Missionaries  by  opposition.  Still 
we  allow  the  general  truth  of  the  proposition.  But  "  circum- 
stances" is  a  plural  word.  There  is  no  unity  in  it.  Why 
make  the  creating  power  a  divided  power,  a  collection  of 
powers  ?  Why  make  a  pantheon  for  the  mind,  filled  with  an 
indefinite  number  of  agents,  all  nameless,  shapeless,  senseless, 
and  call  this  innumerable  group  of  divinities,  unknowing  and 
unknown,  the  creators  of  man  ?  Why  not  give  them  a  head, 
and  make  one  of  them  ? 

It  is  curious  enough  that  the  circumstances  should  be  facts, 
but  the  uniting  power  of  the  circumstances  only  conjectural. 
Why  so  ?  We  can  see  no  reason  for  it.  It  does  not  appear  to 
us  to  be  one  of  those  conclusive  facts  our  friend  alludes  to. 
Neither  does  it  so  well,  as  our  doctrine,  accord  with  his  own 
idea  of  necessity.  The  idea  of  a  universal  power,  a  designing, 
counselling,  modelling  power,  enforces  the  idea  of  "  necessity" 
on  the  mind.  It  was  by  dividing  God  into  fractions  that  men 
got  rid  of  "  necessity."  The  devil  is  supposed  to  be  inde- 
pendent. If  so,  he  must  be  free,  and  all  other  free  devils  and 
free  men  become  so  niany  self-determining  beings,  who  con- 
ceive evil  independent  of  God,  and  ia  opposition  to  Gcd.  Those 
who  believe  such  things  are  Sectarians.  They  are  not  Univer- 
salists ;  but,  in  believing  such  doctrines,  they  are  in  perfect  har- 
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mony  with  the  Polytheistic  doctrine  of  circumstances,  without 
a  controlling  mind,  as  the  organizator  of  the  universe.  Let  not 
the  Editor  of  the  New  Moral  World  therefore  be  afraid  of  Pro- 
^idence  interfering  ^rith  free-will.  It  is  only  by  forgetting 
Providence  for  a  season  that  men  can  adniit  of  free-will.  A 
providential  circumstance  or  thought  is  one  in  which  the  free- 
\n\\  is  supposed  to  be  overruled  by  a  special  interference.  But  a 
universal  Providence  denies  special  interference,  for  it  is  always 
acting,  never  slumbering,  never  sleeping,  never  forgetting  the 
elaboration  of  its  own  great  plans  of  wisdom. 

If  the  fact  of  Providence  be  regarded  as  conjectural  by  our 
Social  friends,  we  question  very  much  if  they  will  ever  find  a 
universal  fact.  They  may  find  many  little  tee-totum  facts 
about  chemistry  and  dye-stuffs,  acids  and  alkalis,  spinning-jen- 
nies, and  other  such  matters,  which  are  very  useful  in  their  way, 
but  come  under  the  category  of  necessaries,  and  have  little  re- 
lationship with  that  higher  department  of  thought  and  feeling, 
which  forms  the  centre  of  the  contemplative  principle  in  man, 
and  from  which  proceeds  all  that  is  noble,  all  that  posterity 
seizes  with  avidity  and  preserves  wth  care.  Even  the  doctrine 
of  free-will,  so  keenly  opposed  by  our  Social  friends,  is  one 
which  the  greatest  portion  of  mankind  rigidly  holds.  Why 
should  the  doctrine  of  necessity  be  less  conjectural  than  the 
point  we  are  disputing  ?  It  is  equally  abstract,  equally  imma- 
terial, spiritual,  mystical,  inward.  }t  is  a  purely  mystical  ques- 
tion, and  not  more  susceptible  of  practical  out-birth  than  the 
doctrine  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  fact  of  revelation. 
Who  is  to  be  permitted  to  dictate  upon  this  point  ?  When  is 
all  the  world  to  acknowledge  that  free-will  is  a  phantasy,  and 
that  every  thought,  every  act,  every  movement  we  make,  is  the 
result  of  a  power  which  we  cannot  control  by  any  self-deter- 
mining, self-exciting  energ}'  ?  If  the  new  social  state  cannot 
be  established  without  this  Calvinistic  article  of  faith,  it  will 
probably  be  a  thousand  years  and  more  before  it  have  embraced 
the  population  of  our  own  country.  There  are  many  other 
equally  conjectural  points  which  we  might  allege,  and  which, 
be  it  understood,  we  do  not  oppose.  We  are  only  levelling  our 
friends  to  the  position  which  they  have  deemed  proper  to  select 
for  us,  by  clothing  us  with  the  fairy  robes  of  ideality  and  con- 
jecture— and  thence  concluding  that  our  views  are  non-essen- 
tial. Now  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  we  are  less,  much  less,  con- 
jectural and  doubtful,  and  more  demonstrative  than  they  are. 

Probably,  the  Editor  of  the  Neiv  Moral  World  imagines, 
that  because  we  have  a  religious  feeling,  that  we  must  have  a 
little  sprhikling  of  illiberalitj'.     He  says  our  "  toleration  far 
exceeds  most  of  the  other  churches."    Let  us  analyse  this.    We 
believe  that  God  does  every  thing.     Where  can  we  find  room 
for  intolerance?     It  maybe  in  our  individual  passions  and  feel- 
ings ;  but  that  we  keep  to  ourselves  -,  it  is  private.     Intolerance 
cannot  be  in  our  doctrine.     Our  doctrine  is  social,  and  admits 
of  any  individual  development  which  society,  as  a  whole,  thinks 
proper  to  permit,  and  that  permission  would  be  extended  indefi- 
nitely to  all  thought  and  opinion,  action  only  being  amenable  to 
political  government.     Now  we  know  of  no  church  which   ac- 
knowledges the  univeraality  of  Providence       There  are  many 
churches  so  liberally  disposed  as  to  admit  the  rights  of  con- 
science, as  they  are  called,  that  is,  the  right  of  man  to  worship 
God  as  he  pleases ;  but  even  the  Dissenters,  who  cla'm  this 
right,  vnll  tell  the  people,  in  the  same  breath,  that  Mahomet 
was  an  impostor ;    that  the  monk   Sergius  wrote  the  Koran. 
Call  ye  this  tolerance  ?     We  deny  that  Mahomet  was  an  im- 
postor.    We  maintain  his  divine  mission.     We  most  cordially 
and  rigidly  believe  he  had  the  Koran  given  him  verbatim,  by 
revelation.     Call  ye  this  intolerance  ?     But  the  infidels,  who 
claim  the  same  rights  of  conscience  politically,  carry  their  into- 
lerance much  farther,  for  they   "  dictate  to  others"  the  formi- 
dable article  of  liberal  faith,  that  Moses,  Christ,  prophets,  and 
apostles,  were  all  impostors,  cunning  men,  who  manufactured 
the  Bible,  and  made  the  people  believe  it.     Call  ye  this  tole- 
rance ?  They  have  the  tolerance  outwardly,  by  claiming  liberty 
to  all  to  worship  as  they  please !    But  where,  pray,  where  is  the 
inward  tolerance  ?     And  where,  pray,  where  can  you  find  this 
inward  tolerance  taught,  but  in  the  Shepherd  ?    And  how,  pray, 
how  can  it  be  received  and  cherished,  but  by  those  who  receive 
the  doctrines  of  the  Shepherd?     We  know  that  our  friends  the 


Owenites  are  far  more  liberal  than  the  vulgar  infidels  in  this 
respect.  They  get  over  the  difficulty  by  their  circumstances 
and  necessity,  but  they  cannot  get  over  the  prophetical  profes- 
sion, without  either  charging  the  prophet  with  imposture,  or 
admitting  the  fact  of  his  mission.  They  are  thus  in  a  dilemma 
of  illiberality  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  acknowledgment  of  our 
fast  on  the  other. 

Hoping  we  have  given  no  offence,  as  we  meaat  none,  we 
conclude  for  the  present. 


THE    INDIVIDUAL,   THE   UNIVERSAL,   THE 

UNITY. 

THE  UNRIPE  FRUIT,  THE  SUN,  THE  UNIVERSE. 

Before  introducing  the  following  article  from  "  An  Old 
Mystic"  to  our  readers,  we  beg  merely  to  warn  them  of  the 
language.  It  is  written  in  the  aphoristic  style,  and  the  lan- 
guage is  very  concise  and  mathematical.  Every  sentence  is  a 
text,  and  if  the  reader  is  unable  or  imwilling  to  preach  inwardly 
to  himself  upon  each  text,  he  need  not  read,  for  his  reading  will 
be  useless.  It  is  the  custom  of  common  writers  to  think  for 
their  readers ;  the  object  of  "  An  Old  Mystic"  is  only  to  set 
the  reader  to  think  for  himself.  This  we  know  ;  and  although 
we  are  pretty  sure  that  few,  very  few,  of  our  readers  will  digest 
the  aphorisms  as  they  can  aud  ought,  still  we  are  willing  to  risk 
giving  insertion  to  the  article,  for  the  sake  of  the  small  mino- 
rity. With  the  majority  of  the  aphorisms  we  cordially  agree, 
although  it  is  more  than  probable,  that,  in  agreeing  with  them, 
we  set  them  to  a  tune  not  in  perfect  accord  with  that  which  our 
Correspondent  plays  upon  them. 

All  external  growth  is  gradual,  and  all  maturity  is  the  off- 
spring of  the  universal  qualifying  quality. 

Man's  individual  qualities  must  be  contradictory,  divisional, 
and  complex,  till  the  universal  quality  becomes  in  them  a 
uniting  tendency. 

Only  so  far  as  the  universal  quality  enters  into  any,  and 
every  individual  quality,  is  the  individual  quality  pure,  uni- 
form, and  simple. 

In  Clirist  we  had  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
which  words  mean  the  universal  being,  and  to  be  looked  upon 
as  furnishing  the  pre-requisite  to  universally  qualify  the  quali- 
ties in  every  individual  activity. 

Religion  in  its  universality  is  qualitative,  in  its  sociality  it  is 
quantitative. 

Social  happiness  has  its  origin  in  man's  universal  being,  and 
not  in  his  external  personality. 

Man's  outer  being  as  an  individual  depends  upon  his  inner 
being  as  universal,  which  he  cannot  give  to  himself,  nor  commu- 
nicate to  another. 

No  outward  social  state  whatever  can  be  to  the  individual  in 
his  individual  character,  what  his  universal  being,  character,  or 
quality,  is  to  him. 

Man's  social  amelioration  depends  entirely  upon  his  universal 
well-being,  upon  his  inner  universality,  which  is  called  the  new 
man,  or  new  world. 

Man's  social  acts,  as  an  individual  being,  are  as  unripe  fruits, 
and  need  as  much  the  urdversal  maturity,  or  matumity,  as  the 
sour  green  apple  needs  the  sun  and  the  universe. 

The  old  world,  or  old  man,  is  the  modal  indiWdual  without. 
The  new  world,  or  new  man,  is  the  universal  individual  within. 
Man's  universal  being  would  characterise  all  his  individual 
sensations,  if  he  would  but  wait  on  it  to  do  so. 

Man  suffers  as  an  individual,  because  he  does  not  walk  with 
his  universal  being. 

If  man  assimilated  his  social  policy  to  his  universal  being, 
he  would  relieve  himself  from  a  great  measure  of  individual 
sufferings. 

No  quantity  or  quality-  of  individual  acquisition  can  be  a 
substitute  for  man's  universal  being. 

The  more  mature  man's  universtd  being  becomes,  the  more 
certain  he  is  in  being  consistent  in  his  individual  character. 
Man,  as  a  universal  individual,  most  occupy  a  particular  sta- 
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tion  in  the  outward  world,  and  in  his  individual  character  exhi- 
bits the  traits  of  his  universal  being. 

Man's  well  being,  or  good  being,  being  ef  universal  origin,  it 
is  proper,  in  all  the  exterior  arrangements,  to  secure  the  same 
from  any  formal  modal  pressure. 

r-  The  universal  qualifying  quality  does  to  the  individual  quali- 
ties, as  the  gas  light  does  to  the  coloured  glasses. 

The  individual  qualities  are  intirely  modal,  and  confined  to 
self,  but  as  soon  <is  the  universal  qualifying  quality  comes  and 
embraces  them,  it  extends  their  sphere. 

Unless  the  universal  Qualifying  quality  pervades  the  indivi- 
dual qualities,  the  indindual  qualities  are  selfish,  or  socially 
selfish. 

Individual  (jualities  do  not  sustain  the  individual  in  all  his 
modal  conditions,  but  the  universal  quality  is  suflScient  for  him 
in  everi-  circumstance. 

The  individual  man  can  do  nothing  \nih  real  advantage  to 
himself  Tvithout  the  universal  qualifying  quality. 

While  we  direct  the  soul  quantitatively,  it  must  be  miserable. 

An  immense  quantity  of  wants  would  be  cut  off,  if  the  soul 
were  qualitatively  instead  of  quantitatively  directed. 

No  quantity  can  be  that  to  the  soul  which  the  universal 
quality  is ;  and  the  more  it  depends  upon  it,  the  more  certain 
it  is  of  all  its  supplies. 

It  must  be  the  tendency  of  the  universal  quality  to  render 
all  those  whom  it  embraces  independent  of  the  influence  of  the 
affairs  and  institutions  of  the  open  world. 

An  individual  that  is  not  pushed  on  to  the  univei'sal  quality 
to  be  universalised  by  it,  must  remain  in  its  limited  modalities, 
and  value  these  modes  as  intrinsic  realities. 

A  universal  indindual  does  not  enter  into  competitive  con- 
nexions, and  thus  avoids  crime,  litigation,  and  all  their  conse- 
quences. 

A  imiversal  being,  being  one  with  the  antecedent  unity,  does 
not  in  the  least  depend  upon  particular  quantities. 

Pro\ided  the  universal  free  quality  be  secured  in  the  soul,  it 
matters  but  little  to  the  success  of  any  exterior  good  what  par- 
ticular forms  or  institutions  prevail, 

A  universal  individual,  be  his  modalities  what  they  may, 
must  be  within  itself  a  theocracy. 

Where  there  is  simplicity,  uniformity,  and  purity,  in  exer- 
cise, the  modal  exhibitions  cannot  very  long  remain  compli- 
cative. 

The  conceutrative  power  of  a  universal  being,  when  firmly 
expressed,  must  have  always  its  full  force,  and  reform  the  most 
defective  moda'itie«. 

AN  OLD  MYSTIC. 


ST.    SIMONISM. 

{Concluded  from  our  last  week^s  Number.) 

UNIVERSAL    ASSOCIATION   IN    THE    FUTURE. 

At  this  term  of  its  progress  humanity,  which,  by  the  complete 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  man,  has  acquired  a  consciousness  of 
the  end  towards  which  it  moves,  organizes  itself  in  a  definite 
manner,  by  constituting  itself  directly  for  progress,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  no  more  subject  to  the  alternative  of  organic  and 
critical  epochs.  Each  individual,  then,  developed  by  an  edu- 
cation tendered  to  all,  is  placed  in  association  according  to  his 
capacity,  a'/id  rewarded  according  to  his  works. 

The  object  of  human  activity  in  this  pacific  association  is  the 
amelioration  of  man  by  man.  The  object  of  the  material  la- 
bour of  human  association  is  the  cultivation  (exploitation)  and 
embellishment  of  the  globe. 

Religious  dogma  {in  this  new  order)  comprehends  at  once 
the  material  and  the  spiritual  aspect,  whose  unity  is  life,  or  love. 
All  the  modes  of  human  actiWty  are  sanctified.  Man  has  fouTid 
the  true  \mity  of  GrocL  He  comprehend?,  he  embraces  this 
unity,  which  heretofore  he  had  worshipped,  known  and  prac- 
tised, only  partially  and  successively.  Matter  and  spirit  are 
no  more  accounted  entities,  or  substances  which  can  be  sepa- 
rately manifested,  but  only  abstractions,  which  the  human 
mind  makes  to  assist  the  understanding.    The  St.  Simonian 


God,  then,  is  a  living  and  loving  God,  manifesting  himself  at 
once  materially  and  spiritually.  He  is  a  human,  social,  uni- 
versal God.  Under  the  influence  of  this  conception  of  unity, 
of  love,  and  of  peace,  antagonism  completely  disiippears.  Evil, 
the  attribute  of  a  finite  being,  which  alwaysdevelops  itself  pro- 
gressively in  God,  disappears  as  a  positive  existence,  and  the 
dominion  of  evil  is  henceforth,  for  man,  only  the  path  opened 
for  his  progress.  It  is  that  which,  for  a  little  momect,  exceeds 
his  sympathies,  escapes  the  foresight  of  his  intelligence,  and 
siu^jasses  his  physical  energies  ;  but  never  ought  he  to  lose 
hope  ;  for  he  has  not  to  strive  in  the  world  against  a  hostile 
power.  He  enters  not  life  under  the  weight  of  an  original  sin, 
which  he  must  expiate  by  misery  ;  in  receiving  the  insatiable 
love  of  progress,  he  has  also  received  the  indefinite  power  of 
realizing  it  in  practice.  Prayer  once  supplanted  imprecation  ; 
prayer  now  itself  gives  «ay  to  thanksgiving.  The  law  of  fear 
has  disappeared.  God  has  given  himself  to  all  entire,  and  all 
learn  to  love  him,  to  know  him,  and  to  practise  him.  Never- 
theless, mystery  still  exists  for  humanity,  since  mau  is  a  finite 
being  ;  but,  in  the  future,  mj-stery  wll  no  longer  present  itself 
as  a  terrific  thought ;  it  will  bear  no  more  upon'  the  destinies 
of  man,  which  will  be  infallibly  revealed  by  his  desires  and  his 
hopes,  but  only  on  the  manner  in  which  these  destinies  can  find 
an  accomplishment  in  the  bosom  of  God  out  of  the  circle  in 
which  he  himself  acts  directly.  In  this  association,  wholly 
pacific,  humanity  labours  only  to  develop  the  sympathies,  to 
perfect  the  sciences,  and  to  increase  the  mass  of  riches.  Indi- 
viduals classed  and  rewarded  in  the  social  hierarchy,  according 
to  their  capacity,  will  be  cultivated  as  much  as  possible  by  an 
education  put  within  the  reach  of  all.  Capacity  alone  governs, 
and  to  an  authority  of  faith  and  love  there  corresponds  an  obe- 
dience of  faith  and  love.  All  labour  for  the  happiness  of  each, 
and  each  for  the  happiness  of  all.  The  traces  of  slaverv  will 
be  for  ever  effaced.  The  Social  Individual,  who  heretofore 
has  been  man  only,  becomes  tnan  and  woman.  Every  office  is 
then  filled  by  a  couple;  order  and  marriage  are  identical. 
Property  is  social.  The  entire  field  of  production  is  culti- 
vated by  association,  hierarchically.*  The  ambition  of  each  is 
to  follow  the  progress  of  his  superiors,  and  to  elevate  his  infe- 
riors to  himself.  Such,  in  its  most  general  aspect,  is  the  new 
law  given  to  the  world  by  St.  Simon, 

To  ALL  men,  without  exception,  but  to  every  man  according 
to  his  capacity  and  his  works,  education,  employment,  repore  ! 
The  triple  direction  of  humanity  in  love  indicates  in  society 
three  orders  of  labour — Intelligence,  Dogma  or  Science  • 
Religion  or  Politics  ;t  Power,  Worship  or  Industrv.  The 
social  hierarchy  is  therefore  composed  of  Learned  Men  or  Theo- 
ricians.  Priests  or  Governors,  Working  Men  or  Practicians. 

1.  Learned  Men,  or  Theoricians. — The  sayawi,  or  man  of 
science,  is  the  man  whose  sympathies  are  directed  principally 
towards  the  contemplation  of  the  intelligence,  the  wisdom,  the 
order,  which  preside  over  the  production  of  phenomena,  their 
connexion,  their  succession.  The  object  of  his  activity  is  to 
penetrate  more  and  more  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  which 
operate,  and  link  the  different  phenomena  of  life,  in  man  or  in 
the  external  world.  Now,  as  every  phenomenon  is  in  God,  or 
is  a  manifestation  of  God,  it  follows  that  science,  in  all  that  it 
comprehends,  is  only  the  knowledge  of  God  himself,  and  that 
in  this  sense  it  may  be  denominated 

Theology,  or  Dogma. — Scientific  labour  has  for  its  object  to 
multiply  discoveries  and  disseminate  knowledge  as  widely  as 
possible,  ••«hich  gives  occasion  for  the  first  general  division  of 
this  labour  into  the  Perfecting  of  Theories,  and  the  Teaching 
of  Theories,  a  division  to  which  correspond  two  distinct  orders 
of  savans. 

Theories  having  for  their  object  to  throw  light  upon  practice 

*  This  hierarchy  means  only  a  system  in  which  mind,  or 
spirit,  governs,  and  not  wealth  or  hereditary  rank.  Except  in 
the  .Jewish  Church,  priesthood  has  never  been  hereditary,  but 
it  has  been  corrupted  by  hereditary  patrons,  who  have  secured 
its  benefices. — E.  S. 

i  In  order  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  St.  Simonian 
identifica'ion  of  Religion  and  Politics,  we  may  observe  that 
Religion  means  union — Politics,  the  material  aspect  of  religion. 
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and  obliged,  of  consequence,  in  the  double  labour  which  they 
comprise,  to  draw  their  inspiration  from  practical  wants,  it  fol- 
lows that  those  who  perfect  and  those  who  teach  theories,  ought 
to  keep  up  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  the  working 
classes.  It  is  the  Social  Priest  who  establishes  this  intercourse, 
this  bond  of  union,  by  means  of  the 

Priest,  or  Governor  of  Science, — ^he  who  loves  and  conceives 
the  destiny  of  humanity  principally  under  the  aspect  of  its 
intellectual  amelioration,  and  whose  function  is  to  reconcile  and 
unite  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  perfecting  of  theories 
and  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  teaching  of  theories,  so  as 
to  direct  the  work  of  elaboration  according  to  the  wants  of 
instruction,  and  to  keep  instruction  on  a  level  with  discovery 
and  invention. 

2.  Priests,  or  Govbrnors. — The  priest  is  the  man  in  whom 
reigns  the  love  of  the  progressive  destiny  of  humanitj^  in  what- 
soever order  of  fact  it  proceeds  :  and  who  derives  from  this  love 
the  light  and  the  vigour  necessary  to  direct  its  efforts  towards 
the  end  that  he  loves  and  desires. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  priest  who  governs ;  wherever  there  are 
efforts  to  combine,  men  to  unite,  the  priest  necessarily  inter- 
venes.    His  function,  expressed  in  the  most  general  manner,  is 

to  UNITE,  to  ASSOCIATE. 

The  Social  Priest — embraces,  in  his  love,  all  the  modes  of 
being,  of  humanity.  Whatever  be  the  extent  of  the  sphere  in 
which  he  is  placed,  it  is  from  him  that  all  social  activity  ema- 
nates ;  he  is  the  source  and  the  sanction  of  order,  the  founda- 
tion and  the  bond  of  the  hierarchy.  He  presides  over  education, 
he  decerns  employment  and  repose,  adjudging  to  each  the  de- 
partment of  LOVE,  of  influence,  of  wealth,  to  which  his  capa- 
city is  entitled,  and  which  his  works  deserve. 

The  duty  of  the  Social  Priest  may  be  summed  up  in  the  task 
of  harmonizing,  in  so  far  as  human  destination  is  concerned, 
the  labours  of  science  and  of  industry ;  and  uniting,  asso- 
ciating, politically,  the  men  of  science  and  the  working  classes, 
for  the  attainment  of  this  destination. 

The  instrument  by  which  the  priest  accomplishes  this  end 
is 

Education,  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  word,  has  for 
its  object  to  direct  each  generation  to  its  religious  and  social 
destination.  Education  extends  to  the  whole  life  of  man, 
whether  it  be  to  recal  the  first  impressions  which  he  has  re- 
ceived, or  whether  it  be  to  strengthen  and  develop  them  within 
him.  It  i:i  by  education  that  he  learns  to  know,  and  acquires 
the  power  to  perform,  what  he  ought  to  do.  Education  is 
therefore  the  first  and  the  strongest  security  of  the  social  state. 
It  forms  also  the  most  important  standard  of  religious  and  po- 
litical authorit3^     Education  divides  itself  into  two  branches. 

Education,  Aloral  or  General. — General  education  is  des- 
tined to  give  to  all  men  indiscriminately,  taking  for  a  basis  that 
which  they  have  in  common,  the  sentiments,  the  knowledge, 
the  physical  habits  which  permit  them  to  live  in  societ}',  what- 
soever may  be  in  other  respects  the  different  directions  in 
which  they  may  be  engaged. 

The  two  chief  means  of  moral  education  are — 

Preaching  or  Lecturing,  is  instruction  given  to  men  as- 
sembled. Under  this  form  precepts  are  given  to  all  by  means 
of  sensibilities  and  intelligences. 

Confession  is  the  familiar  instruction  given  to  each  indivi- 
dual. Under  this  form  precepts  are  applied  to  each  individual 
case,  and  instruction  appropriated  to  each  sensibility  and  each 
intelligence. 

Professional  or  Special  Education  has  for  its  object,  in 
taking  for  its  basis  the  differences  which  distinguish  men,  to  ap- 
propriate them  under  the  triple  aspect  of  sentiments, knowledge, 
and  physical  habits,  to  the  different  functions  assigned  to  their 
different  capacities,  but  more  particularly  to  the  social  relations 
which  they  ought  to  have  with  those  with  whom  they  are 
called  to  associate  in  labour. 

Special  instruction  may  be  considered  under  two  points  of 
view.  Theory  and  Practice. 

Theory  has,  for  its  object,  to  perfect  mthout  interruption, 
the  processes  and  methods  of  communication. 

Practice  consists  in  applying  the  methods  and  proces-ies  of 


communication  to  the  different  natures  of  instruction  corres- 
ponding to  the  different  orders  of  labour. 

3.  Working  Men  or  Practicians. — The  working  man  in 
he  whose  sympathies  are  principally  excited  by  the  spectacle 
of  beauty,  power,  fecunditv,  which  display  themselves  in  man 
and  in  the  external  world.  The  object  of  his  activity  is  to  ap- 
propriate the  productive  powers  of  the  earth  to  the  material 
wants  of  man,  and  also  to  eociploy  the  creative  powers  of  man 
to  the  embellishment  of  the  earth.  Now,  as  it  is  in  God  him- 
self that  the  action  is  exercised,  which  modifies,  transforms, 
creates,  it  follows,  that  industry  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
Practice  of  God,  and  that,  in  this  sense,  it  may  be  called 

Theurgy,  or  Worship. — Industrial  labour  has  for  its  object  to 
multiisly  riches,  and  to  distribute  them  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble rapidity,  according  to  the  division  which  ought  to  be  made 
of  them,  which  gives  occasion  to  a  primary  general  division  of 
this  labour  into  the  production  of  wealth,  and  the  distribution 
of  wealth — a  division  to  which  correspond  two  distinct  classes  of 
workmen. 

As  industry  ought  to  be  a  direct  application  of  scientific 
theories,  and  as  it  therefore  ought,  in  the  double  labour  which 
it  embraces,  draw  its  inspiration  from  the  progress  of  science, 
and  clothe  itself  with  them  to  supply  its  own  wants,  it  follows 
that  the  working  classes,  producers  or  distributors,  ought  to  be, 
without  ceasing,  in  communication  with  the  Savans.  It  is  the 
social  priest  who  establishes  this  communication — this  bond,  by 
the  mediation  of 

The  Priest,  or  Governor  of  Industry. — He  who  loves  and 
conceives  the  destination  of  humanity  under  the  aspect  of  its 
material  amelioration,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  harmonize  and 
unite  the  workmen  who  produce  riches,  and  the  workmen  who 
distribute  riches,  so  as  to  direct  the  labour  of  production  ac- 
cording to  the  wants  of  consumption,  and  to  regulate  consump- 
tion according  to  the  resources  of  production. 

Legislation  prescribes  that  which  education  had  for  its  ob- 
ject to  cause  to  be  desired — That  which  characterizes  it  is  the 
penal  or  remunerative  sanction  which  is  attached  to  its  prescrip- 
tions. It  is  therefore  only  a  means  of  secondary  order,  since  it 
intervenes  in  some  respects  to  supply  the  defects  of  education. 
However,  it  is  an  indispensible  complement  of  education.  In 
the  future,  every  law  is  the  declaration  by  which  he  who  pre- 
sides over  a  function,  or  any  other  species  of  social  relation, 
makes  kno^^ni  his  ^-ill  to  his  inferiors,  sanctioning  his  prescrip- 
tions b}'  rewards  and  punishments. 

Every  judgment  is  the  act  by  which  the  superior  punishes 
or  recompenses  his  inferior,  in  the  order  of  labours  or  relations 
which  he  su2)erintends.  Therefore,  the  law  is  a  living  law, 
for  the  law  is  man.  It  is  always  real  and  precise,  for  it  is 
always  related  to  a  fixed  condition,  and  the  legislator  is  always 
the  man  who  is  best  qualified  to  appreciate  that  which  belongs 
to  the  condition  over  which  he  presides.  The  judgment  is 
always  equitable,  for  the  judge  is  at  once  he  who  loves,  and  he 
who  best  understands  the  order  which  it  is  his  object  to  main- 
tain, and  the  individual  whom  he  judges. 

The  priest  has  for  an  agent  in  the  performance  of  his  dutv— 

The  Artist. — The  mission  of  the  artist  is  to  develop  and 
excite  the  sympathies  of  humanity  -,  the  artist  is  the  word  and 
the  action  of  the  priest.  It  is  by  the  artist  that  the  priest  ma- 
nifests himself.  The  artist  seizes  the  thought  of  the  priest ; 
he  translates  it  into  his  language,  and  incarnating  it  under  all 
the  forms  with  which  he  can  clothe  it,  he  renders  it  sensible 
to  all.  He  reflects  in  it  the  world  which  the  priest  has  created 
or  discovered.  He  reduces  it  into  a  symbol.  He  unveils  it 
to  all  ej^es. 

The  three  principal  forms  of  Art  have  relation  to — 

Dogma,  or  Doctrine,  by  means  of  poetry,  song,  s}'mphony — to 

Religion,  by  means  of  preaching,  the  drama,  and  ritual — to 

Worship,  by  means  of  painting,  architecture,  sculpture. 

RELIGION,  therefore,  embraces  society  in  its  totality.  Its 
mission  is  to  unite  theory  and  practice,  science  and  industry, 
doctrine  and  worship.  The  religion  of  the  future  will  be 
greater  and  more  powerful  than  any  of  the  religions  of  the  past. 
It  will  consummate  them  all.  Its  doctrine  will  be  the  synthesis 
of  all  the  conceptions,  of  all  the  modes  of  human  being. 
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The  religious  doctrine  of  the  future,  or  the  definite  and  com- 
plete conception  of  God,  will  be  at  once 

Pantheism,  because  CJod  is  all,  and  all  is  in  God  ; 
Monotheism,  because  all  the  facts  will  be  attril)uted  to  the 
same  will,  and  referred  to  the  same  end  ; 

Polytheism,  because  God  the  one   multiplies  himself  urider 
every  form,  and  characterizes  himself  differently  by  the  differ- 
ent orders  of  phenomena  which  Nature  and  humanity  present  ; 
Fetichism,  because  God  individualizes  himself  in  each  of  his 
manifestations,  and  perpetuates  himself  in  them. 
But  the  religious  doctrine  of  the  future  will  not  be, 
The  Pantheism  of  the  past,  because  the  universal  God  will 
be  living  and  loving;  and  because  individuality,  instead  of  be- 
ing engulphed  and  annihilated  in  God,  will  in  him  progressivelv 
develop  itself;  nor 

The  Monotheism  of  the  past ;  because  the  one  God  will  be 
univeraal,  and  no  existence  will  be  conceived  out  of  his  bosom  ; 
nor 

The  Polytheism  of  the  past,  because  the  multiplied  God  will 
be  one  God  ;  nor 

The  Fetichism  of  the  past,  because  the  individual  God  will 
be  only  a  manifestation  of  the  one  universal  and  absolute 
God. 

The  government  or  politics — the  social  realization  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  future,  will  be  at  once 

A.  Theocracy,  because  the  governors  will  be  priests,  and  hu- 
manity will  be  organized  under  the  influence  of  a  doctrine 
which  will  sanctify  all  the  modes  of  its  activity,  and  give  a  re- 
ligious character  to  all  its  social  and  individual  acts  ; 

A  Monarchy,  because  one  power  will  be  reflected  in  all  the 
departments  of  society  ; 

An  Aristocracy,  because  power  will  be  given  to  the  most 
worthy,  liy  the  most  worthy  ; 

A  Democrncy,  because  each,  without  distinction  of  birth, 
will  attain  to  power  when  he  is  worthy  of  it,  and  because  power 
will  be  employed  for  the  interest  of  all. 

But  the  government  of  the  future  will  not  be 
The  Theocracy  of  the  past,  because  it  will  promote  progress 
and  not  immobility,  and  because  the  hierarchy,  founded  here- 
tofore on  castes,  wiW  henceforth  be  based  on  the  native  capa- 
citv  of  each  individual ;  nor 

The  Monarchy  of  the  past,  because,  instead  of  being  here- 
ditary, or  even  for  life,  the  power  entrusted  to  the  most  capa- 
ble will  remain  in  their  hands  only  during  the  time  in  which 
their  energy  will  permit  them  to  exercise  it  for  progress ;  nor 

The  Aristocracy  of  the  past,  because  it  will  be  neither  here- 
ditary, nor  military',  nor  indolent,  because  it  will  not  oppress 
the  people,  and  will  always  be  the  reward  of  zeal,  of  science, 
and  of  labour  ;  nor 

The  Dzmocracy  of  the  past,  because  the  people  will  no  more 
form  a  distinct  class  in  society,  because  each  labourer  \n\\  have 
rights  as  a  member  of  association  ;  and  because  society  will 
suffer  itself  to  be  directed  in  love  by  men  the  most  capable  and 
the  most  devoted  to  its  interests, 

Irreligion  takes  place  when  man  has  ceased  in  contemplat- 
ing the  universe  and  his  own  existence,  to  perceive  in  it  order, 
harmony,  unity.  But  by  a  law  of  its  nature,  humanity,  so 
soon  as  a  doctrine  no  longer  corresponds  to  its  wants,  tends  in- 
vincibly to  a  new  conception  of  order,  and  the  moment  it  ap- 
prehends it,  it  returns  to  religion.  Order,  harmony,  unity,  are 
now  new  revelations ;  and  in  this  order,  this  harmony,  this 
unity  {ensemble)  it  recognizes  the  life,  the  feeling,  the  will  of 
the  INFINITE  UNIVERSAL  BEING,  that  it  has  always  sought,  and 
always  successively  conceived;  whom  St.  Simon  has  at  last 
discovered,  and  in  whom  it  finds  the  complete  and  definite  re- 
velation of  GOD. 

[This  concludes  the  chart  of  St.  Simonism,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  note  upon  the  word  "  Priest,"  which  we  will  give 
next  week.] 

GLASGOW  COTTON  SPINNERS. 


[Having  inserted  the  accusatory  speech  of  Sheriff  Alison  in  a 
former  number,  we  now  present  our  readers  with  an  address  of 
the  Glasgow  Cotton  Spinners  in  reply  ;  but,  as  we  have  not 


yet  read  Mr.  Wakley's  defence  of  the  convicti  and  the  asso- 
ciation, we  shall  say  little  more  at  present  than  merelv  express 
our  belief,  from  a  conversation  we  had  with  one  of  the  delegates, 
that  much  injurious  slander  has  been  circulated  respecting  the 
association,  and  great  injustice  done  to  the  members  thereof,  bv 
withholding  from  the  public  press,  both  in  London  and  Scot- 
lanc4,  the  report  of  the  defence.  If  secrecv  has  been  employed 
by  the  working  men  to  accomplish  their  own  ends,  secrecy  has 
also  been  employed  by  their  enemies  to  prejudice  the  mirids  of 
the  public,  and  this  secrecy,  this  withhokling  of  evidence,  this 
close  trial  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  bodes  no  good 
in  the  motives  of  their  opponents,  and  tells  as  a  ver^•  suspicious 
circumstance  in  the  h-'story  of  the  affair.  Time,  we  hope,  will 
unriddle  the  mystery,  but  government  «ill  gain  more  by  mercy 
than  by  judgment.  The  hearts  of  rulers  are  often  fatuated  by 
I  rovidence  to  accomplish  their  downfel.  He  has  two  modes  of 
carrying  on  the  progress  of  society— kindness  and  cruelty.  He 
is  the  heart  hardener,  but  when  he  hardens  a  lieart  he  gives  it 
an  enemy. '\ 

(From  the  Glasgow  New  Liberator.) 

ADDRESS   OF   THE    GLASGOW   COTTON     SPINNERS    TO    THE    INHA- 
BITANTS   OF    GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND. 

At  the  Circuit  Court  of  .Justiciary,  held  in  Glasgow,  on  the 
l-2th  of  January,  18.38,  Archibald  Alison,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of 
Lanarkshire,  found  it  convenient  (in  replying  to  the  jud-^es)  to 
attack  the  Glasgow  cotton-spinners  in  the  most  insultin°g  and 
unquahfied  terms,  intermixing  his  statements  with  lan^uaffe  the 
most  fulsome,  expressions  the  most  degrading,  attributfng  to 
them  practices  and  conduct  the  most  revolting  and  destructive 
to  the  well-being  of  civil  and  social  society,  and  then  encircles 
all  «ith  the  mantle  of  sophistry  and  falsehood.  The  most  ac- 
tive and  efficient  means  have  been  taken  by  the  mill  owners 
and  others  interested,  in  circulating  Mr.  Alison  s  address  aniong 
the  working  population,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  and  tear- 
ing asunder  the  last  links  of  union  and  social  existence  among 
that  sadly  abused  class  of  workmen,  the  cotton  spinners  of 
Glasgow  ;  therefore,  they  consider  themselves  bound  to  lay  be- 
fore the  world  a  statement  of  facts  incontrovertible  by  reven<^e- 
nil  and  interested  factions,  as  they  are  true  in  their  character! 

When  the  cotton  spinners  struck  work  in  April,  18;j7  it  w'as 
not  for  the  purpose  of /orci«ry  up  their  wages  hwiolence  and 
combmation,  as  alleged  by  Mr.  Alison,  it  was  the  combination 
of  capitalists,  who,  on  Saturday,  told  the  workmen  that  if  they 
would  not  submit  to  a  reduction  of  ISi  on  their  wa-^es  thev 
(the  operatives)  were  to  go  about  their  business  on^Monday 
morning.  Thus,  then,  the  masters  compelled  their  workmen 
to  strike  without  giving  them  time  to  inquire  into  the  cau^e  • 
but  an  inquiry  was  entered  into,  although  on  strike,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  all  yarns  below  No.  100  were  realizino-  as  high 
a  price  in  the  market  as  similar  No.'s  had  done  in^previous 
years,  when  the  masters  were  paying  as  high  a  rate  of  wa^^es 
When  the  spinners  found  that  the  commercial  relations  of  the' 
country  were  becoming  more  and  more  distracted  by  the  venal 
practices  of  fictitious  capitalists,  thev  instantly  yielded  to  the 
masters'  proposition.  But  the  proud  and  haughty  members  of 
the  masters'  combination  turned  round  and  said,  no,  we  will  not 
have  you,  except  you  agree  to  work  at  whatever  we  propos- 
and  that  is  a  reduction  of  3.5  per  cent.,  or  upwards  of  one-third 
of  your  wages.  Here,  then,  the  masters  combined  and  con- 
spired against  the  workmen ;  brought  into  operation  all  their 
mfluence  in  raising  the  voice  of  public  opinion  against  them  • 
they  forced  the  iren  to  the  street,  and  used  their  united  efforts' 
to  starve  them  into  submission.  And  this  is  what  Mr  Alison 
calls  «  the  insane  attempt  which  tripled  their  distress  "  al- 
thoiigh  he  knew  well  that  every  attempt  was  made  on  th'p  part 
of  the  spinners  to  bnng  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  con 
tending  parties  without  effect.  An  unqualified  surrender  to 
beconie  the  ^vilhng  serfs,  and  bend  the  neck  to  those  very  men 
who  had  built  their  fame,  and  their  lordly  palaces  upon  the 
sweat  and  blood  of  the  cotton  spinners  of  Glasgow,  to  become 
the  miserable  puppets  of  a  cotton-ocrasy,  that  their  political 
existence  should  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  time;  these  were 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  ringleaders  of  the  masters'  com- 
bination would  treat  with  the  men  they  had  combined  against 
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Although  we  had  often  declared  to  the  wo-ld,  and  stated  to  the 
masters,  that  should  they  open  up  channels  in  the  yam  market, 
through  which  informatiau  could  be  obtained  at  given  periods 
as  to  its  real  state,  and  the  masters  to  raise  the  wages  in  pro- 
portion as  they  wish  to  reduce  them,  no  disputes  would  ever 
exist ;  but  no,  this  being  contrary  to  their  secret  and  exclusive 
system  of  dealing.  Yet  iMr.  Alison,  in  his  Christian-like  spirit, 
Burrounds  the  name  of  cotton  spinners  with  the  hallowed  breath- 
ings of  the  Christian  and  the  philanthropist.  Conspirators, 
fire-raisers,  assassins,  are  common  epithets  on  the  lips  of  the 
highest  civil  functionary  in  the  country,  when  speaking  of  spin- 
ners, when  it  is  evident  that  the  conduct,  and  exclusive  prac- 
tices of  the  employers,  smacks  as  much  of  secret  conspiracy  as 
the  operatives  Look  at  their  conduct  these  twenty  years  back. 
Has  it  not  been  one  continued  chain  of  combined  operations 
to  reduce  the  spinners'  wages  whenever  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred, or  the  smallest  pretext  offered  itself?  Is  this  not  a 
conspiracy  to  reduce  wages,  which  ought  to  be  as  criminal  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  as  a  conspiracy  to  keep  up  wages,  of  which 
the  immaculate  judgment  of  a  Scotch  jury  found  the  five  vic- 
tims of  a  horrid  and  cruel  pesecution  guilty  ?  We  have  al- 
ready said  that  the  masters  were  the  real,  original,  and  only  cause 
of  the  strike  of  1837,  which  has  produced  such  appalling  and 
dreadful  results,  as  Mr.  Alison  admits.  Why  then  were  the  five 
spinners  banished  th  eir  native  home,  for  the  hundreds  of  girls  and 
boys,  women,  and  men,  who  happened  to  be  on  the  streets  of 
Glasgow  ?  And  if  the  secret  and  exclusive  practices  of  the 
employers  had  the  effect  of  producing  and  creating  strikes  and 
disturbances,  why  was  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  wielded  mth 
such  potency  over  the  devoted  heads  of  the  cotton  spinners,  for 
walking  the  streets  in  peaceful  procession?  These  are  the 
three  charges  found  against  our  unfortunate  brethren.  First, 
conspiring  to  keep  up  wages ;  the  masters  conspired  to  keep 
down  wages.  Second,  great  numbers  of  people  assembled  at 
Mile-end  during  etrifee;  the  masters  were  the  cause  of  the 
stritte.  Third,  the  spinners  walked  in  peaceful  procession 
through  the  streets  of  Glasgow  ;  the  masters  by  an  exclusive 
system  dealing,  prevented  the  spinners  from  participating  in 
the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  labour.  If  both  parties  were 
equally  guilty,  why  did  both  not  meet  the  same  reward  ?  If  it 
can  be  proven  that  the  conspiracy  for  keeping  up  wages  was 
created  by  a  conspiracy  to  reduce  wages,  why  did  not  the  con- 
spirators meet  the  same  fate  of  our  unfortunate  brethren  ?  No, 
no,  this  is  altogether  contrary  to  the  judicial  proceedings  of 
Scottish  courts  ;  the  poor  must  toil  and  sweat,  produce  all,  pay 
all,  support  all,  bear  all  the  reproach  of  those  who  should  pro- 
tect them,  and  after  all  be  banished  their  native  land  for  the 
actions  of  those  who  have  built  their  temples  of  wealth,  fame, 
and  popu'arity,  upon  the  blood  and  vitals  of  the  degraded,  per- 
secuted, and  banished  workman,  proving  to  a  demonstration 
that  there  is  one  law  for  the  rich,  and  another  for  the  poor  ; 
that  the  unhallowed,  unwarrantable,  and  Aillanous  machina- 
tions of  the  greedy  capitalists  must  and  \vill  be  protected  and 
encouraged  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law ;  while  the  poor 
man  wU  be  trampled  to  the  earth  if  he  wishes  to  live. 

Mr.  Alison  goes  on  rejoicing  to  think  that  all  the  acts  of 
assassination  and  fire-raising  by  which  terror  has  so  long 
spread  itself  through  the  West  of  Scotland,  has  been  traced  to 
their  real  source,  referring  to  the  trial  at  Edinbm-gh,  and 
identifying  the  cotton  spinners  with  all  these  acts  of  fire  raising 
and  assassination.  Well,  what  did  they  prove  at  Edinburgh  ? 
Only  what  is  already  stated  in  this  paper — only  what  cotton 
spinners  would  acknowledge  at  any  time — only  what  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  witnesses  in  exculpation  in  the  witness  box,  and 
this  only  from  a  positive  conviction  that  the  conduct  and  prac- 
tice of  the  members  of  the  association,  in  a  joint  capacity, 
would  at  all  times  be  under  the  protection  of  the  provisions 
made  in  the  various  acts  of  parliament  which  bear  upon  the 
subject.  Was  the  fire-raising  proven  to  be  created  by  the 
dictation  of  the  cotton-spinners'  association,  because  a  great 
number  of  people  were  seen  at  Mile-end  ?  Were  the  assassina- 
tions proven  to  be  an  act  of  the  spinners'  committee,  because  it 
compelled  the  spiariers  to  strike  work  ?  And  has  the  arm  of 
justice  been  paralyzed  in  this  country  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
because  some  spinners  took  the  liberty  of  taking  a  walk  through 


the  public  streets  in  broad  day,  without  disturbing  either  person 
or  property  ?  Surely,  surely  there  is  not  a  man  whose  mind 
is  regulated  by  the  ordinary  oscillations  of  judgment  and  com- 
mon sense,  who  will  admit  such  a  preposterous  conclusion.  But, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Alison  refers  to  another  source,  when  he  says  Us 
misdeeds  are  completely  brought  to  light ;  the  light  he  refers  to 
will  be  from  the  light  of  astronomy  ;  the  discovery  of  Moat, 
Murdoch,  Christie,  Thorburn,  Cowan,  and  others  of  less  note, 
must  ever  be  considered  a  discovery  of  the  first  magnitude. 
The  bright  and  the  shining  light  which  these  new  planets  will, 
and  have  thrown  upon  the  moral  world,  must  far  eclipse  the 
light  which  the  orbs  of  the  solar  system  can  throw  upon  the 
material  world.  Yes,  the  key  of  gold  used  by  the  nimble 
fingers  of  the  law,  can  open  the  secret  chambers  of  the  human 
heart,  and  make  its  rays  to  shine  in  whatever  direction  the  gol- 
den reflection  directs,  and,  basilisk-like,  leaves  its  venomous 
and  destroying  impression  on  whatever  objects  its  malignancy 
fixes  upon.  The  planet  Moat,  shows  all  that  is  useful  for  cer- 
tain purposes  at  present,  which  happened  when  moving  among 
the  lower  orbs,  but  kept  hid  what  itself  proposed  ;  never  throws 
any  light  upon  a  working  committee,  an  eflicient  committee,  a 
committee  that  would  be  independent  of  the  supply  committee; 
yes,  a  committee  that  would  be  responsible  only  to  itself  for  its 
actions  ;  this  Moat  insisted  on  at  a  public  meeting,  but  was 
scornfully  rejected  by  the  trade  ;  then,  traitor-like,  he  endea- 
voured to  fix  the  base  impressions  of  his  OMm  villany  on  the  in- 
nocent. And  because  the  planet  Christie  can  show  that  gloves, 
yes,  black  gloves  can  be  borrowed  and  returned  \vithout  know- 
ing the  purpose ;  and  that  these  gloves  can  be  made  yellow 
for  perverting  justice  and  making  the  innocent  guilty.  And 
Murdoch,  a  planet  whose  splendour  is  such,  that  as  he  is  of  no 
use  to  himself,  he  of  necessity  must  make  innocents  be  parti- 
cipators in  his  blazoning  rascality.  Is  this  a  specimen  of  the 
proof  which  has  led  to  such  a  glorious  conclusion  of  Mr.  Sheriff 
Alison  ?  But  the  world  knows  that  the  golden  seal  of  civil 
necromancy  can  reach  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  human  heart; 
hence  the  imprisonment,  the  written  evidence,  the  mature  plots 
created  by  this  great  discovery  of  those  planets  by  Mr.  Alison. 
But  those  planets  have  lost  their  splendour ;  their  plots  were 
discovered;  innocence  has  prevailed.  A  convicion  hai  been 
carried  upon  charges  which  at  all  times  were  conside  ed  legal, 
and  are  considered  legal  in  every  country  where  justice  pre- 
vails ;  but,  alas  !  not  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Alison  speaks  in  the  highest  te  ms  in  praise  of  the  in- 
tre/.id  and  undaunted  courage  of  his  friend.  Captain  Miller; 
he  entered  the  Black  boy  Tavern  when  it  v.cis  full  of  conspira- 
tors, and  apprehended  fifteen  of  the  conspirators  without  a  blow 
being  struck.  Well,  the  facts  stand  thus  :  during  t^e  day  that 
the  cotton  spinners'  committee  were  apprehended,  they  learned 
that  such  was  to  take  place ;  but  conscious  innocence  told  them 
not  to  flinch.  Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  forty-nine  police 
sergeants,  headed  by  the  Procurator  Fiscal,  a  messenger-at- 
arms.  Captain  Miller,  and  all  headed  by  Mr.  Alison  himself, 
entered ;  it  can  be  proved  to  t  ^  is  hour  that  only  thirteen  spinners 
were  in  the  house  at  the  time,  and  twelve  out  of  the  thirteen 
were  apprehended  without  a  murmur  or  a  blow,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Alison.  So  much  for  the  veracity  of  Alison  ;  so  much 
for  the  daring  intrepidity  of  Captain  Miller  !  Who  can  dare 
to  disprove  this  statement  ? 

Mr.  Alison  speaks  of  the  great  loss  sus'-ained  by  the  public 
from  the  strikes  of  the  operatives,  the  great  loss  sustainetl  by 
the  operatives  themselves,  the  distracting  effects  produced  upon 
the  mercantile  relations  of  the  country,  and  the  probability  of 
the  continental  powers  grasping  at  our  commerce.  All  impar- 
tial and  judicious  thinking  men  -will  attribute  those  threatened 
calamities  to  the  competing  and  grasping  spirit  of  factious  capi- 
talists— yes,  attribute  them  to  the  original  cause,  the  secret 
and  combined  operations  of  the  masters  to  reduce  and  grind 
down  the  workman's  wages,  and  thus  reduce  the  value  of  their 
own  capital,  gathered  when  wor'«  men's  wages  were  high.  If 
this  spirit  of  grasping  tyranny  is  long  persevered  in,  the  British 
labourer  will  be  compelled  to  connect  his  skill  and  industry  to 
the  growing  enterprise  of  the  co'itinental  capitalists,  who,  with 
their  easy  taxes  and  trifling  debt,  will  supplant  Britain  in  her 
boasted  glory,  ansl  leave  her  a  baseless  monument  of  her  former 
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greatness — a  prey  and  a  curse  U>  her  bad  laws,  her  base  and 
profligate  customs,  her  heartless  and  cheerless  tjTannj,  and  her 
venal  and  blood-thirsty  governors. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  poor  degraded  cotton  spinner 
can  cover  his  langiiage  with  that  elegance  of  sophisticated 
learning,  which  the  highest  digniury  of  the  county  can  com- 
mand ;  hut  although  cotton  spinners  are  degraded  and  per- 
secuted, yet  they  can  tell  this  to  the  world,  and  defy  contra- 
diction— they  can  speak  truth,  and  be  regulated  by  its  virtues 
i— they  can  ask  their  rights,  and  fearlessly  meet  the  conse- 
quences. Let  the  world  say  of  them  what  it  will,  they  are 
Still  honest  cotton-spinners. 

PETER  FERGUSON,  Chairman. 

MYSTICISM  AND  SELF-CONCEIT. 

That  we  may  not  be  open  to  the  charge  of  neglecting  good 
advice,  or  of  avoiding  instructive  questions,  it  is  our  duty  to 
recur  to  No.  27  of  the  Shepherd,  page  216,  where  will  be 
found  the  folloAving  sentences — 

"  Jesus  Christ  said, '  tell  no  man  who  I,  the  son  of  man,  am.' 
Be  not  yoiu  o\vn  trumpeter.  Let  your  actions  speak,  and  your 
words  testify.  Has  he  (the  Mystic)  himself,  got  this  new  or 
additional  nature  ?  and  what  is  its  fruit  ?  and  how  is  it  distin- 
guished from  self-conceit  r" 

Self-conceit,  or  self-conception,  in  the  natural  corporeal 
world,  is  exactly  nothing  at  all.  Se'f-conceit,  or  self-concep- 
tion, in  the  mental  world,  is  very  little  more.  It  is,  at  best,  an 
unsubstantial  vapour,  scarcely  capable  even  of  agitating  the 
nerves  of  the  conceiver.  much  less  of  disturbing  the  philosophi- 
cal observer's  equanimity. 

A  virginal  conception  in  the  sphere  of  body,  and  a  virginal 
conceit  in  the  sphere  of  mind,  differ  very  little  in  real  value. 
The  unmarried  women  will  discourse  a  long  while  together, 
whether  mothemess  be  anything  or  nothing,  whether  it  result 
firom  self-conceit,  or  in  what  other  manner,  before  they  thereby 
arrive  at  any  real  knowledge  of  the  subject.  They  may,  to  the 
mother,  deny  the  mother's  facts,  but  that  will  not  reduce  such 
facts  to  the  level  of  their  own  scientific  disquisitions. 

The  additional  mother  natu'e  is  then  readily  distinguished 
by  the  mother  from  self-conceit,  and  she  wUl  care  nothing 
about  the  disputes,  whether  it  be  something  or  nothing.  If  her 
actions  do  not  speak,  nor  her  words  testify  in  a  manner  suf- 
ficiently demonstratively  for  the  bye-standers,  it  can  make  no 
difference  to  her  real  being.  It  can,  indeed,  make  a  difference 
with  respect  to  the  estimation  in  which  she  is  held  by  her 
neighboiu^  but  such  considerations  are  absorbed  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  mother's  duty. 

The  observations  and  interrogatories  of  the  Shepherd  are 
put  together  so  much  after  the  pulpit  fashion,  where  questions 
are  freely  and  abundantly  asked,  which  are  never  intended  or 
allowed  to  be  answered,  that  it  is  not  clear  whether  such  was 
his  intention.  He  requires  that  we  should  not  be  our  own 
tnmipeter,  yet  he  wants  us  to  declare  our  distinctive  characte- 
ristic, well  knowing  that  the  egotism,  if  not  the  imagination  of 
man,  will  prompt  him  to  produce  a  highly  coloured  representa- 
tion of  his  idea.  After  all,  it  would  remain  to  be  substantiated 
on  better  ground  than  paper  and  print,  whether  the  description 
were  borne  out  or  not  by  the  being  and  life  of  the  individual. 

Any  one  can,  from  the  Scriptures,  or  from  some  other  book, 
or  albeit  from  himself,  form  the  heroic  idea  ;  and  afterwards 
make  a  large  apologj-  for  his  own  frailties  if  he  falls  short  of 
the  measure  wherewith  he  says  we  should  be  meted  out.  From 
this  might  arise  an  endless  and  a  valuele^  controversy,  leaving 
the  subject  where  it  found  it.  The  Shepherd  appears  to  have 
had  in  his  mind  some  such  connexion  between  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  mystic  character,  when  he  penned  this  advice.  An 
allusion,  if  so,  more  complimentary  and  dangerous  than  judici- 
ous. At  least,  the  two  parties  are  brought  into  intensely  close 
contact.  I  will  not  say  such  lofty  example  is  above  the  mystic's 
hope  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  example  was  made  on  purpose  for 
man's  elevation  and  realization,  not  for  his  imitation  in  the  or- 
dinary external  sense. 

Perhaps  the  utmost  good  that  men  can  do  for  and  to  each 
other,  is  to  point  out  their  respective  errors.    To  administer  the 


truth  IS  not  in  the  human  province.  The  greatest  and  most 
fatal  error  is  the  almost  universiil  fallacious  suppoHtion,  that  it 
IS  the  business  and  duty  of  man  to  contend  for  the  tmth.  I 
should  say,  that  truth  is  stronger  than  man,  and  must  be  his 
supporter.  Hence,  it  is  to  be  replied  to  the  question,  «  Has 
the  mystic  got  this  new  nature  ?"  that  man  does  not  get  this 
new  nature  in  either  the  sense  of  begetting,  or  going  somewhere 
to  obtam  it,  or  making  it.  Man  does  not  at  all  get  the  new  na- 
ture :  the  new  nature  alluded  to  gets  him.  The  new  nature  ia 
larger  and  more  vivid  than  man,  whom  it  comprehends  and  ani- 
mates. 

"  What  are  the  fruits  of  the  new  rature  ?''  Here,  again,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  make  an  egotistical  picture  of  a  sup- 
posed state  of  beirg.  If  one  should  sav  that  the  fruits  of  the 
new  added  nature  are  the  new  added  jovs.  satisfactions,  and 
delights  which  are  independent  of  all  external  circumstances 
whatever,  the  reply  would  be  placed  to  the  motive  of  covering 
disappointment  with  large  words,  or  making  a  skreen  to  hide 
nothing,  or  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  would  be  demanded. 

But  even  should  the  baby  be  now  dead,  and  the  mother  have 
no  outward  and  tangible  concretion  to  offer,  the  inward  and 
real  facts  are  no  less  clear  and  tnie  to  herself. 

This  kind  of  answer  will  enable  the  Shepherd  to  exult  over 
the  admitted  selfishness  of  mysticism.  After  all  then,  he  will 
say,  It  is  for  the  sake  of  their  own  happiness  that  the  mvstics 
adopt  this  inward  turning.  But  he  must  not  conclude  too 
rapidly.  He  well  knows  that  happiness  sought  is  never  happi- 
ness found  ;  that  the  servant  must  willingly  do  the  work  first 
and  wait  patiently  for  the  reward  to  follow  ;  and  if  he  works 
for  the  reward,  and  not  for  the  master,  the  master  who  knows 
it  will  not  give  him  the  reward. 

It  is  difficult  to  satisfy  the  unwilling  and  oppositive  mind  on 
this  point  of  selfishness.  If  one  should  declare  acainst  the 
lower  gratifications,  it  is  insinuated  that  it  is  from  a  regard  to 
higher  pleasures.  If  one  denies  the  right  of  man  to  seek  plea- 
sure of  any  sort,  that  is  booked  to  asceticism  .ind  morbid  n-loomi- 
ness.     One  always  strikes  too  high  or  too  low.  ° 

If  I  should  say  that  "  the  n^iw  nature  is  distinguished  from 
se  f-conceit"  in  t^at,  while  self-conceit  worries  and  plagues  the 
self-conceiver  and  all  within  his  sphere,  the  new  nature  chastises 
onlv  self-conceit ;  and  that  having  accomplished  so  much  self- 
punishment,  the  new  nature  has  little  further  progress  to  make 
to  complete  the  mystic  character,  1  should  be  open  to  the  re- 
proach of  explaining  mysticism  by  mysticism.  Yet  I  know  of 
no  other  mode.  Mathematics  can  only  be  explained  mathema- 
tically ;  the  mechanist  can  only  expound  his  work  mecha- 
BicaUy.  To  every  one  it  is  allowed  freelv  to  stand  on  his  own 
^und,  except  the  mystic,  and  he  is  to  take  ice  to  the  tropics. 
When  it  turns  out  water  he  is  to  have  it  thrust  in  his  teeth,' 
that  there  never  was  and  never  can  be  anv  solidity  in  it.  And 
when  he  goes  still  deeper  to  assert,  that  the  solid'ifving  princi- 
ple and  power  reside  in  something  more  fluid  than  the  water 
nay,  actually  invisible  and  most  subtle,  shall  be  not  be  con- 
demned as  attempting  to  outrage  the  most  obvious  common 
sense  ?  Who  will  believe  in  the  power  of  the  gaseous  to  mas- 
ter the  solids  ? 

A  controversy  in  written  words  is  not  so  valuable  as  the 
actual  collision  of  mind  and  mind.  But  we  must  accept  what 
is  offered,  till  the  desire  for  something  better  grows  stronger. 
These  replies  are  not  offered  on  the  ground  of  satisfying  the 
Shepherd  or  his  coinciding  readers.  None  that  could  be  given 
would  probably  satisfv  his  mind  at  present.  It  will,  however, 
do  no  harm  for  him  to  ask  more  questions,  and  no  one  can  be 
more  ready  at  all  times  for  a  respectful  rejoinder  than  is 

rw      •„     ,  .  A  MYSTIC. 

L  We  will  ask  no  more  questions.  We  thought  we  would  get 
a  lawyer's  answer.  We  were  entitled  to  one  more  definite  if 
a  more  definite  could  be  given  ;  but  as  the  subject  of  discourse 
is  a  mere  individual  feeling,  it  is  wisdom  to  say  as  little  as  pos- 
sible prosaically  about  it.  Individual  feelings  can  never  be 
compared.  It  is  a  piece  of  presumption  in  anv  man,  to  assert 
that  his  feelings  are  more  agreeable  than  ours.'  The  subject  is 
beyond  the  sphere  of  reason,  and  consequently  of  writing.  Of 
this  we  believe  our  readers  now  feel  convinced.  Poetry  is  the 
proper  vent  for  the  pure  mystic  inspiration.] 
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THE     SHEPHERD. 


DR.   ARNOTT'S    NEW   MODE    OF   HEATING 
ROOMS. 

Dr.  Arnott  has  invented  a  stove  which  is  likely  to  supersede 
the  present  uncomfortable  mode  of  heating  apartments  bv*  large 
grates,  and  smoke  conduits.  Its  superior  advantages  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  short  summary,  and  it  seems  to  us  to  be 
a  worthy  rival  of  the  Jerusalem  Coffee-house  method,  the  secret 
of  which  is  not  yet  revealed.  Dr.  Arnott,  like  a  true  patriot, 
makes  a  gift  of  his  to  the  public. 

"  Economy  of  fuel. — A  common  open  fire  wastes  seven- 
eighths  of  the  heat  produced.  This  stove  saves  or  puts  to  use 
very  nearly  the  whole,  because,  first,  it  does  not  allow  the  air 
which  has  fed  the  combustion  to  escape,  until  deprived  of  nearly 
all  the  heat;  and  secondly,  it  does  not  allow  any  of  the  warm 
air  of  the  room,  except  the  little  which  feeds  the  fire,  to  escape 
through  the  chimney. 

"  Uniform  temperature  in  all  parts  of  the  room,  and  through- 
out the  day.  There  is  no  scorching  on  one  side,  and  freezing 
on  the  other,  as  often  with  a  common  fire. — There  can  be  no 
draughts  in  the  room,  nor  laver  of  cold  air  on  the  floor. 

"  The  Stove  is  always  alight. — This  peculiarity,  next  to  the 
saving  of  fuel,  if  not  even  before  it,  may  be  deemed  a  leading 
characteriBtic  or  advantage  of  the  stove,  from  which  many  minor 
advantages  flow.  Its  importance  is perceiTed  by  reflecting  on  the 
disadvantages  of  common  interrupted  fires,  as — the  trouble  and 
expei  se,  with  smoke,  dust,  and  no'se,  of  lighting  the  fire,  &c. 

"  It  is  because  the  stove  is  ever  alight,  that  the  temperature 
of  the  place  warmed  by  it  is  so  uniform,  and  that  so  much  fuel 
is  saved.  More  fuel  would  be  wasted  in  one  morning  hour,  by 
the  attempt  suddenly  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  room  which 
had  become  cold  in  the  night,  than  hy  keeping  the  fire  burning 
moderately  all  the  night, 

"  No  smoke  can  come  from  it,  for  the  only  passage  is  the 
small  opening  by  which  air  tnters  to  feed  the  fire,  and  in  this, 
if  desired,  there  may  be  a  flap  or  valve,  allowirg  air  to  enter 
freely,  but  not  to  return. 

"  Obedience  to  command, — The  screw  of  the  regulator  as  cer- 
tainly increases  or  diminishes  the  temperature,  as  the  screw  of 
a  lamp  varies  the  light ;  and  by  having  a  thermometer  accu- 
rately made  and  graduated,  the  very  degree  of  heat  required  in 
any  art — as  in  enamel  painting,  &c., — can  be  obtained  ^nth 
certainty." 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  mean  to  conclude  the  third  volume  of  the  Shepherd  at 
No.  40,  The  work  will  then  he  complete.  A  copious  index 
will  he  given  to  the  2nd  and  drd  volumes,  and  a  title  page  to 
each.  No  correspondenfs''  letters  can  be  inserted  in  No.  40. 
We  make  this  early  intimation,  that  our  regular  correspondents 
■may  have  time  to  draw  their  thoughts  together,  and  siring 
their  leads.  We  h(.ve  come  to  this  resolution  because  it  is  our 
intention,  at  the  end  of  the  summer  season,  to  recommence  lec- 
turing on  tJie  topics  of  which  the  Shepherd  has  treated,  and 
before  that  tve  wish  not  only  to  have  a  little  release,  but  to  visit 
our  movement  neighbours  in  France,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
grafting either  from  without  by  observation,  or  from  within  by 
letting  the  spirit  operate,  some  clearer  conceptions  of  universal 
subjects  on  the  root  of  Universaliim,  which  the  creating  mind 
has  already  planted.  We  mean  to  open  our  lectures  to  all  that 
thirst  after  the  word,  without  money  and  without  price,  and  to 
make  them  a  species  of  school  for  inrjuiry  and  reflection,  rather 
than  an  institution  for  dogmatical  instruction.  Hitherto  we 
have  been  obliged  to  charge  admijisiott-money  to  clear  our  own 
expences.  This  had  a  mercenary  look,  which  we  did  not  ad- 
mire, but  could  not  remedy.  Tlie  mercenary  look  we  hope  now 
to  remove,  and,  as  a  free  gift,  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  the  uni- 
versal word  amongst  the  indiscriminate  valgus  humanum.  We 
hope  to  be  succeeded  by  many  more  labourers  in  the  same  cuuse, 
and  on  the  same  principles. 

W.  Barber's  commu7iication  was  very  acceptable,  and  his 
friendly  rebuke  by  no  means  offensive.  We  hope  by  this  time 
he  is  partly  reconciled ;  by  calling  on  Monday  at  our  pub- 
lisher''s  he  will  find  a  paper  left  for  his  perusal,  which  we  re- 
vest him  to  return  in  a  feic  days  ;  it  will,  perhaps,  communi- 
eate  a  few  ideas,  and  en/ible  him  more  clearly  to  appreciate 


our  motives.  We  are  not  so  one-sided  as  he  imagines.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  have  to  encounter,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  objections  urged  against  our  doctrines,  is 
the  tendency  to  two-sidednees,  by  which  ice  perceive  that  even 
a  bad  man  is  not  all  a  devil,  nor  a  good  man  all  a  saint.  ,  Our 
opponents  say  it  produces  tameness.  This  they  consider  a 
fault  in  a  doctrine,  but  not  in  a  bear  or  a  bull-dog.  Tameness 
is  the  spirit  of  peace.  We  heartily  wish  that  men  were  tame. 
We  shall  see  very  little  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to  men, 
till  the  tameness  begin  to  reign  both  in  doctrine  and  practice. 

Fiancis  Wilby. —  T\e  are  sorry  we  cannot  insert  a  series  of 
letters  on  the  Pestalozzian  system ;  but  if  our  Correspondent 
can  draw  up  a  concise  synopsis,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the 
St.  Simonian  synopsis,  in  our  present  number,  we  shall  be  very 
much  obliged  to  him,  and  will  with  pleasure  insert  it.  But  it 
must  be  short  and  concise,  with  no  circumlocution. 

An  Ultra-Mvstic,  and  W. — These  two  gentlemen,  perhaps 
one,  although  the  pens  are  different,  have  each  a  song  in  our 
possession  on  the  mirth-exciting  subject  of  Mysticism.  W. 
seems  to  think  that  an  Ultra  does  not  go  far  enough,  and  even 
questions  his  sincerity,  and  makes  his  bow,  and  introduces  him- 
self as  a  genuine  Spiritualist,  with  a  material  base,  ll'ith  all 
due  respect  for  the  talent  of  these  two  gentlemen,  but  with  a 
little  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  keeping  up  the  crusade  in 
that  partieular  style,  we  decline  the  insertion  of  the  two  songs 
which  they  have  submitted  to  our  editorial  JTidgment ;  but, 
should  they  feel  disposed  to  attempt  a  matrimonial  union  of  the 
spirit  and  the  flesh  in  a  jovial  Pansympathic  {not  saucepan) 
cantata,  we  should  be  very  proud  of  ike  warble,  and  perhaps 
get  it  set  to  music  for  the  Pan-Harmonicon. 

W.'«  letter  anent  the  Cotton  Spinners''  case,  will  probably 
receive  a  satisfactory  answer  iti  a  week  or  two.  We  admit 
that  we  deserve  a  gentle  rebuke,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
so  to  separate  the  good  and  the  evil  of  a  cause  as  to  satisfy 
the  reader  of  the  justice  of  our  motives.  Wlierever  the  feel- 
ings are  sti  ongly  excited  nothing  but  keen  partizanship  will 
satisfy,  and  that  in  any  but  a  universal  cause  v;e  cannot  feel. 
But  we  consider  the  local  association  and  "  strike  "  system  as 
a  sort  of  ordeal  through  which  the  people  require  to  pass  in 
order  to  conceive  the  idea,  and  atieinpt  the  practice  of  uni- 
versal association,  i)i  which  alone  there  is  any  hope.  The 
word  universal  can  never  be  too  frequently  uttered  in  their 
hearing.  It  is  for  this  tvord  chiefly  that  roe  like  the  Radical 
doctrine  of  universal  suffrage,  although  the  mere  suffrage  is  in 
itself  a  nullity,  unless  there  be  some  positive  universal  idea, 
end,  theory,  object,  or  measure,  for  which  the  suffrage  is  to  be 
employed.  There  is  more  difficulty  in  obtaiiiing  the  latter  than 
the  former.  The  Americans  have  obtained  the  suffrage,  but 
they  cannot  find  the  universal  idea  to  suffrage  about.  Their 
suffrage,  therefore,  is  of  little  use  to  them.  They  owe  more 
to  their  youth  atid  their  position.  The  universal  idea  is,  in 
our  estimation,  the  spirit  of  which  universal  suffrage  is  merely 
the  body,  and  as  tlie  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  uni- 
versal suffrage  without  the  universal  idea  is  dead  also.  These 
local  associations  are  far  from  this  universal  idea  :  for  this 
reason  they  produce  only  civil  war,  and  the  desolation  they 
effect  is  similar  to  that  of  a  battle  fought  on  the  spot,  in  which 
the  fields  are  trodden  down,  and  the  villages  set  on  fire,  and 
the  inhabitants  taxed  to  pay  the  combatants,  and  all  titat  can  be 
said  of  it  after  all  is  this,  "it  was  a  famous  victory."  We 
have  not  taken  the  part  of  the  masters.  Was  it  not  one  of  the 
rules  of  the  association  to  reject  all  apprentices  but  the  chil- 
dren of  spinners  ?  Policy  might  justify  this  as  retaliation, 
but  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  is  the  introduction  of  a 
new  popular  law,  which,  instead  of  progressing  to  liberty,  is 
retreating  to  tyranny  and  exclusiveness. 

Transcendentalist. —  We  luere  so  late  in  receiving  his  letter, 
which  he  promised  some  time  ago  to  send  a  day  earlier,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  reserve  it  for  next  iveek. 
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UNIVERSAL  PROVIDENCE  THE  BASIS  OF  A 
SOCIAL  RELIGION. 

"  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole." — Pope, 

"  Spiritus  intus  alit,  totHsque  infusa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molcin.  et  niagno  se  corpore  miscet." 

Viryil.  En.  1.  G, 

Last  week  we  laid  down  the  title  of  tli is  chapter  as  an  axiom, 
•and  this  week  we  do  not  mean  to  depart  from  our  axiomic  prin- 
ciple. Reg.irdinf;  the  pioposition  us  the  first  and  universal 
fact  with  which  all  philosophy  must  set  out,  or  to  which  it  must 
inevitably  tend,  and  out  of  which  it  can  find  no  rest ;  we  mean 
rather  to  make  a  short  analys's  of  the  fact,  and  show  how  it 
embraces  all  knowledge,  and  gives  birth  to  all  that  is  valuable 
in  politics,  science,  and  morals. 

There  is  a  decided  ;id\;intage  ))ossessed  by  the  system,  which 
begins  and  ends  with  universal  unity.  That  system  we  pur- 
sue, and,  in  endeavouring  to  describe  it,  we  first  analyse  the 
one  fact  into  its  great  component  parts,  and  afterwards  synthe- 
tically put  the  parts  together  into  unity  again,  thus  making  an 
analytical  synopsis  of  universalism. 

Regarding  univeisal  being  as  a  unity,  every  individual  part 
must  be  under  a  law  of  necessity.  We  all  exist  in  the  whole,  and 
■are  subject  to  the  laws  of  universal  being.  Whate^'er  freedom 
we  may  possess,  or  think  we  possess,  is  limited  to  the  laws 
wliich  the  universal  power|hiis  imposed  upon  us.  Man  is  subject 
to  the  law  of  man,  vegetable  to  the  law  of  vegetable,  and 
beast  to  the  law  of  beast.  The  man  of  talent  is  subject  to  the 
law  of  liis  talent;  and  the  capricious  temper  must  yield  to 
•a  certiiin  extent  to  the  law  of  caprice.  Even  admitting, 
therefore,  liberty  to  a  moderate  extent,  this  moderate  extent 
can  at  the  utmost  amount  to  a  self-direction  under  the  influence 
of  an  irresistible  necessity.  Necessity  is  therefore  the  law,  and 
■Jiberty  only  theundefinable  exception,  which  never  can  amount 
to  a  repeal  of  the  law. 

The  great  and  all-absorbing  fact  of  nature,  therefore,  is  the  uni- 
versal cause,  the  only  original  cause  which  Shelley  calls  Necessity, 
and  which  some  prose  writers,  in  imitation  of  him,  or  the  philo- 
■sophcrs  of  his  sJiool,  lia^e  adopted  as  their  God.  Necefsit^'  no 
doubt  is  God  ;  for  God  is  all  and  in  all ;  and  is  necessity  as 
well  as  any  other  attribute  of  Nature.  But  there  are  three 
kinds  of  necessity— physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  God  is 
physical  necessity,  or  the  eternal  power  of  matter.  God  is  in- 
tellectual necessity,  or  Omniscience ;  that  is,  perfect  wisdom 
which  of  necessity  does  that  which  is  wise  ;  and  God  is  moral 
necessity,  which  necessiirily  does  that  which  is  just  and  good 
absolutely.  Necessity  thus  explained,  includes  every  possible 
idea  of  God  ;  but  being  a  word,  which  vulgarly  conveys  the 
idea  of  death  and  unconsciousness,  it  never  can  be  substituted 
instead  of  God.  A  philosophic  mind  would  perhaps  not  object 
to  it,  because  the  philosophic  mind  is  elevated  above  the  little 
prejudices  of  the  \ulgar  ;  and,  b/  its  own  imaginative  definitions, 
it  can  clothe  the  most  offensive  or  imperfect  terms  in  the  attri- 
butes which  are  most  congenial  to  its  own  conceptions  of  truth. 
But  the  same  mind  that  could  array  the  name  of  necessity  in 
the  attributes  of  deitv,  could  also  find  an  equally  satisfactory 


definition  of  any  other  abstract  term,  as  the  name  of  the 
Supreme.  Power,  truth,  love,  God,  Christ,  Satan,  Baal,  Jupi- 
ter, .Tuno,  Apollo,  &c.,  are  all  and  each  nan:ies  of  deity,  which 
have  been  received  as  universal  terms,  find  by  the  truly  imiver- 
Siil  mind  will  or  may  be  received  again  for  ever.  God  has 
every  name.  We  quarrel  with  no  man  about  the  name  of 
God.  It  is  with  exclusionists  that  we  dispute — with  men  who 
reject  this  name  and  that  name  :  this,  because  the  Heathens 
employed  it  as  the  name  of  their  deity  ;  that,  because  the 
Christians  employed  it ;  -  One,  because  it  was  the  name  of  an 
anthropomorphous  or  man-shaped  God  ;  the  other,  because  it 
is  the  name  of  a  living  or  personified  God.  With  such  men  we 
say  we  dispute,  because  they  are  illiberal,  and  cannot  reconcile 
their  minds  to  the  idea  of  a  universal  Deity,  being  resolved  to 
exclude  something  from  the  whole,  which  exists  in  the  whole  ; 
and  we  only  insist  upon  a  universal  term,  which  will  include  the 
three  supreme  ideas  of  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power. 

From  these  three  attributes  proceed  the  flow  of  being  in 
time  and  space  ;  aud,  as  that  being  evolves  itself,  it  only  mani- 
fests the  varying  God.  It  is  in  time  that  he  reveals  himself  to 
us  ;  and  especially  in  that  portion  of  time  constituting  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  species,  and  of  the  planet  of  which  he  has 
given  us  tlie  sovereignty-.  All  the  phenomena  of  our  globe, 
whether  geological,  vegetable,  or  animal,  are  merely  the  mani- 
festations of  the  great  universal  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness. 
These  three  attributes  are  axioms  which  require  no  proof.  God 
must  ht  all  good,  because  he  has  no  opposition.  He  must  be 
.ill-wise,  because  he  does  every  thing.  He  must  be  Almighty, 
because  there  is  no  rival  power.  This  is  merely  the  Owenian 
doctrine  of  "  circumstances"  applied  to  theology.  Men  are  good 
when  they  have  nothing  to  iintale  them  which  they  cannot  at 
pleasure  remove.     It  is  an  axiomic  principle. 

Goodness  absolute  mu-t  employ  relative  evil  as  a  principle 
of  action — evil  is  an  artificial  opponent,  set  up  to  be  put  down. 
It  is  an  object  on  which  energy  exercises  itself.  We  cinnot 
imagine  a.  state  of  active  being  without  it.  This  evil  is  three- 
fold :  physical  evil  or  pain — intellectual  evil  or  ignorance — 
and  moral  evil  or  hatred.  All  these,  therefore,  rmist  exist  in  a 
state  of  acti\  ity.  So  says  necessity,  and  that  necessity  is  wis- 
dom, and  goodness,  and  power. 

There  is  no  doubt  an  infinite  variety  of  wavs  in  whicli  this 
e\  il  may  appear,  but  the  way  selected  for  tliis  world  is  that 
which  history  records.  Its  first  .symptoms  are  political  and  re- 
ligious strife  about  fractional  property  and  fractional  truth  ; 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter  is  equalled  in  the  spiritual  Na- 
ture by  an  infinite  divisibility  of  mind.  There  could  not  be  a 
better  nor  a  wiser  beginning  of  an  active  career  for  rational 
beings.  Here  is  a  world  of  evil  to  contend  with— l.iws  also  of 
being  so  organized  as  to  assist  them  in  rising  out  of  the  mire, 
and  gradually  diminishing  the  evil  of  their  first  condition. 
Were  the  most  benevolent  and  intelligent  mind  .amongst  us  in- 
vested >vith  creative  power  to  make  a  race  of  rational  beings, 
he  could  not  invent  another  method  of  introducing  them  into 
active  life — To  make  them  hap])y  at  fiist  would  be  to  make 
them  irrational  ■  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  conferring  upon  them 
that  which  it  is  the  business  of  reason  to  discover,  invent, 
and  elaborate. 
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What  God  has  done,  therefore,  is  wise,  and  it  is  good  ;  and 
where  is  the  fool  who  can  call  it  in  question  ?  He  must  be 
such  another  as  the  King  of  Castile,  who  pompously  boasted 
that  he  could  have  taught  Goi  Almighty  a  much  better  me- 
thod of  making  the  universe.  Aljihonso  was  justified  in  that 
he  himself  had  not  a  correct  idea  of  the  universe  he  con- 
demned ;  and  for  the  same  reason  we  justify  the  fool,  who  calls 
in  question  the  \nsdom  of  the  plan  which  God  hcis  adopted  for 
human  progress. 

Amid  all  the  waste  of  intelliu;ence  and  morality  which 
society  has  long  presented,  that  same  power  which  created  the 
waste,  and  bestowed  its  barrennefs  upon  it,  has  planted  a  tree 
of  hope,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  So 
far  back  as  history  or  even  tradition  recedes,  this  divine  hope, 
this  heavenly  promise,  is  revealed  under  numberless  forms.  We 
see  it  in  words  ;  we  see  it  in  hieroglyphics  ;  we  trace  it  in  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  political  and  religious  establishments.  It 
has  been  spread  over  aU  the  earth.  Every  religion  has  inhaled 
its  refreshing  fragrance.  Every  temple  has  personified  its  vir- 
tues. Every  prophet,  priest,  or  moralist,  to  whom  nations  have 
reverentially  listened,  has  poured  forth  its  inspirations  in  the 
spirit  of  his  own  mythology. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Divine  ]Mind,  having  broken  up  into 
fragments  the  great  imity  of  truth  and  love  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  society,  or  as  it  is  beautifully  t}^ified  in  the 
Greek  mythology.  Pandora,  the  goddess  of  irisdom,  having 
opened  her  box  and  dispersed  her  evils,  has  not  onl3'  left  the 
principle  of  hope  as  the  balm  to  heal  the  womids  in  the  mind, 
but  has  al-o  established  a  real  material  nucleus  of  reunion  in 
the  world,  around  which  the  scattered  fragments  of  truth  and 
love  M-ill  be  re-assembled. 

The  TOsdom  of  Deity  would  have  been  very  defective  ■nath- 
out  this  nucleus.  This  is  the  synthetical  centre,  the  centre  of 
reunion.  The  analysis  is  the  breaking  up,  or  the  destruction  of 
unity.  It  is  the  old  world.  The  synthesis  is  the  collecting 
together  of  the  broken  fragments.  It  is  the  new  world — but 
the  nucleus  of  this  new  world  was  placed  in  the  world  at  the 
Tery  commencement  of  the  analytical  process.  It  has  thus 
heen  taking  root.  The  seed  of  the  woman  was  foresho^^-n  to  be 
the  Deliverer,  so  soon  as  evil  began  to  reveal  its  fruits ;  and  the 
final  unity,  of  which  that  seed  is  the  representative,  was  soon 
after  politically  established,  amid  the  polytheism  of  the  world, 
in  the  Je'n-ish  economy,  which  has  been  progressively  gaining 
ground,  and  has  now  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  world  of  civi- 
lization and  progress. 

This  political  nucleus  has.  like  the  threefold  power  from 
which  it  proceeds,  a  threefold  development.  "  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a  woman,  who  took  leaven  and  hid  it 
in  three  measures  of  wheat  until  the  whole  was  leavened."  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  two  stages  cannot  finish  it.  Three 
stages  are  pre-ordained  for  it,  and  there  is  a  propriety  in  giving 
three  stages  to  it.  It  preserves  the  harmony  of  Nature,  which 
is  a  great  threefold  process  throughout,  and  it  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  certain  opposition  principles, 
whose  exclusive  and  sectarian  spirit  it  is  necessary  for  man  to 
know  from  positive  experience. 

The  Je'svish  Church  is  the  first  of  these  three  stages  of  the 
political  nucleus  destined  by  Providence  to  re-collect  the  social 
fragments  of  society.  It  corresponds  to  physical  power,  the 
lowest  species  of  power  ;  in  this  dispensation  the  lowest  attri- 
butes were  predominant.  God  appeared  as  a  local  deity,  the 
God  of  battles,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  boasting  like  a  giant  of  his 
deeds  of  prowess,  leading  armies  to  battle,  and  glorying  in 
deeds  of  blood,  and  in  saving  the  fictitious  chosen  people  by 
occasional  miracles,  of  which  he  always  talked  and  boasted 
more  than  they  really  deserved.  The  heroes  of  this  age  were 
warriors.  Dand,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  was  a  man  of 
blood,  and  David's  mighty  men  were  fighting  men.  One  slew 
three  hundred  men  with  a  spear ;  another  kUled  two  lion-like 
men  of  Moab,  and  also  a  real  lion  in  a  pit,  in  the  time  of 
snow !  Such  were  the  worthies  of  the  man  after  God's  ov,i\ 
heart  in  this  physical  stage  !  The  virtue  exactly  corresponded 
with  the  period  to  which  it  belonged,  and  the  aspect  under 
which  the  Deity  was  represented  is  philosophically  correct, 
and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  true  idea  of  God  in  that 


particular  stage  of  progress.  Worship,  also,  was  materialized  ; 
repentance  and  atonement  were  even  outward  rites,  of  ceremo- 
nious form;  and  all  was  external,  save  the  Dinne  imity  itself— 
the  nucleus — and  that,  by  virion  and  dream,  was  represented 
occasionally  under  a  material  form.  Such  was  the  first  stage  of 
progress  for  the  political  nucleus  of  social  regeneration. 

The  Christian  Church  is  the  second  stage  of  progress,  and 
here  we  rise  to  the  intellectual  basis.  Intellect  had  no  place 
in  Jewism.  Science  was  excluded.  Christianity  has  eminently 
encouraged  the  intellectual  principle  ;  first,  metaphysically  by 
the  gnostic,  or  Platonic  Christianity,  which  constitutes  scho- 
lastic theology  ;  second,  by  historical  and  classical  learning,  in 
which  it  particularly  excels ;  third,  in  the  encouragement  of 
the  fine  arts ;  and  fourth,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  minor  sciences. 
It  has  employed  all  these  means,  by  various  processes,  to  pro- 
pagate and  establish  itself  in  the  world.  Having  less  exclusive 
ideas  than  those  of  Jewism,  it  has  not  been  confined  in  its  po» 
licy  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  one  people  ;  but, 
directing  its  -views  to  principles,  instead  of  persons,  it  has 
striven  hard  with  all  the  power  which  it  could  muster  to  en- 
force those  principles,  even  in  opposition  to  the  will,  and 
the  reason,  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  It  has  also 
succeeded,  to  a  great  extent,  in  silencing  even  reason  itself; 
and,  by  the  mere  voice  of  authority,  substituting  evil  for  good, 
and  falsehood  for  truth.  It  has  done  so  most  frequently  in  sin- 
cerity, blindly  convinced  that  it  was  doing  service  to  men,  by 
resisting  the  ordinances  of  what  it  esteemed  a  corrupt  and  a 
fallen  nature.  But  this  being  onl}-  the  second  stage  of  the 
process  of  this  nucleus  of  Universalism,  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  the  final  stage.  It  must  neces- 
sarily be  evil ;  not  because  its  root  is  evil ;  not  because  it  is 
not  divine  ;  not  because  it  is  an  imposture  ;  but  only  because 
it  is  not  finished.  Its  root  is  not  evil ;  its  author  is  diiine. 
Its  apostles,  and  preachers,  and  prophets,  are  not  impostors. 
It  contains  the  nucleus  o"  truth  and  justice  in  the  ore ;  the 
unity  and  universality  of  God  in  alloy.  That  alloy  has  pro- 
duced the  evil ;  and  that  alloy  it  is  the  mission  of  the  third 
stage  of  this  great  spithetical  process  to  remove. 

The  third  stage  is  Universalism,  when  God  shall  be  all  and 
in  all  ;  when  society  shall  be  recomposed  upon  fraternal  prin- 
ciples ;  when  all  religions  shall  be  amalgamated  in  one,  and 
every  one  have  his  subordinate  and  appropriate  plan  in  the 
universal  scheme,  which  has  employed  them  all  in  enl  for  the 
development  of  mind  and  passion  analytically,  and  ^vill  em- 
ploy them  all  in  good  for  the  tranquil lization  of  society  syn- 
thetically by  a  friendly  coalition.  "  Every  people  shall  walk 
in  the  name  of  their  God,  and  we  shall  walk  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  our  God  for  ever  and  ever."  The  characteristic  fea- 
ture 'of  this  third  stage  is  moral  goodness.  The  intellect  is 
satisfied,  having  discovered  the  unity  of  God  ;  and,  being  satis- 
fied with  the  divine  unity,  it  immediately  lays  aside  secta- 
rianism, or  one-sidedness  ;  it  takes  a  double  view  of  the  divine 
agency  ;  it  sees  the  propriety  of  diversity  of  opinion.  Instead 
of  hating  that  diversity,  as  of  old,  it  loves  it,  and  encourages 
it,  and  thus  it  actually  produces  a  greater  variety  of  opinion  in 
love  than  ever  it  did  in  hatred.  But  this  new  variety  has  a 
uniting  principle.  It  all  centres  in  God  as  its  author.  This, 
and  this  only,  makes  it  innocent.  Moreover,  society  is  recon- 
stituted upon  a  similar  principle  of  unity.  Interests  are  united. 
Monopolies  destroyed.  Hereditary  rights  and  privileges  are 
abrogated.  Political  equality  is  established.  Men  are  distri- 
buted in  society  according  to  their  talents  and  their  nrtues. 
The  earth  is  extensively  cultivated.  Private  interest  ceases  to 
present  an  obstacle  to  public  amelioration.  In  short,  the  unity 
of  religion  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  unity  in  politics. 
Science  also  keeps  pace  with  both  by  referring  all  effects  to  one 
cause,  acknowledging  God  the  prime  mover,  and  all  physical 
causes  to  be  merely  modes  by  which  the  one  universal  cause 
performs  the  simple  and  eternal  act  of  breathing  jower,  which 
act  of  breathing,*  so  easy  to  us,  is  the  universal  cause  of  all 
motion,  life,  and  organization,  and  its  impulse  is  conveyed  into 
every  atom  of  being  from  infinity  to  infinity. 

*  We,  of  course,  speak  poetically,  and  use  the  epithet 
"  breathing  "  to  express  the  simplicity  of  the  act. 
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We  Jiave  thus  given  an  analytical  synthesis  of  universjil  pro- 
vidence as  it  respects  mankind.  Has  any  man  the  h.ardihood 
to  say  it  is  not  scientific  and  derponstrative  'i  And  being  so, 
what  right  heis  any  man  to  break  the  link  of  that  divine  chain 
which  is  thus  nmning  down  the  course  of  time  :•'  the  same  right 
that  he  has  to  break  his  own  head.  He  will  fail  in  the  attempt. 
He  will  fail  from  want  of  skill;  he  will  fail  for  want  of  science, 
for  want  of  facts,  for  want  of  moral  power  ;  and  whatever  phy- 
sical power  he  niivy  have,  whatever  intellectual  energy  he  may 
possess,  they  will  all  go  for  nothing,  a«  they  have  already, 
for  want  of  truth,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
upoji  earth, 

OWEN  ISM. 

The  foilowing  is  the  Synopsis  of  Owenism,  containing  all  the 
fimdamental  principles  upon  which  Mr.  Owen  huiWs  his  new 
fabric  of  society.  We  consider  it  as  a  very  valuiible  analysis 
of  society  in  its  material  and  animal  aspect.  There  are  very 
few  of  the  propositions  to  which  we  object.  With  the  majority 
we  cordially  agree.  There  are  many  vacancies  which  ^\e  per- 
ceive, and  one  or  two  imperfections  which  we  should  remove ; 
but  those  vacancies  would  necessarily  be  filled  up,  if  the  system 
were  vigorously  set  on  foot,  and  those  imperfections  would  dis- 
appear by  degrees  before  the  light  of  experience.  In  the  mean 
while,  however,  the  imperfect'ons  and  the  vacuities  hinder  its 
progress  in  public  est-mation. 

Our  objections  resolve  themselves  into  one  word — the  Mate- 
rialism of  the  System.  But  there  is  a  beautiful  consistency  in 
it  upon  this  principle — it  is  a  large  assemblage  of  political 
atoms  upon  the  principle  of  perfect  equality.  No  cities,  no 
towns,  no  authorities,;  a  world  full  of  agricultural  squares — an 
agricultural  system  with  no  provision  for  the  imagination,  no 
appearance  of  a  uniting  power,  either  in  the  persons,  or  build- 
ings, or  arrangements  of  the  Social  world.  It  is  the  most  per- 
fect system  of  democracy  imaginable.  This  strictly  corres- 
ponds with  what  he  says  of  the  Divine  power  of  the  universe, 
vi2.  that /ac<s  have  not  yet  revealed  what  that  power  is.  Facts 
reveal  nothing  else ;  universal  facts  are  laws  of  the  Divine 
power,  and  when  we  know  the  laws  we  know  the  power ;  if  we 
know  not  the  laws,  it  is  too  soon  for  us  to  begin  to  build  sys- 
tems. There  was  no  occasion  for  this  ignorance  ;  but  it  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  a  material  system.  Our  own  ideas  of 
subordination  object  to  the  uniformity  and  weariness  of  paral- 
lelograms. We  love  cities,  towns,  and  \illages  ;  we  love  gra- 
dations of  every  variety,  and  only  object  to  unjust  gradations  of 
hereditary  privileges  of  appropriation,  which  deprive  one  child 
at  birth  of  its  social  rights  to  confer  them  on  another.  Beyond 
the  removal  of  this  social  injustice  we  believe  the  world  never 
will  go,  and  even  in  heaven  we  look  for  no  more. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  R.\TIONAL  SYSTEM  of  SOCIETY, 

Founded  on  demonstrable  Facts,  developing  the  Constitution 

and  Laws  of  Human  Xature  ;   being  the   only  Effectual 

Remedy  for  the  Evils  experienced  by  the  Population  of  the 

World. 


Experience  las  proved  that  man  has  always  bein  the  crea- 
ture of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  placed,  and 
that  it  is  the  character  of  these  circumstances  which  inevit- 
ably makes  him  ignorant  or  intelligent,  vicious  or  virtuous, 
wretched  or  happy.  It  is,  therefore,  necessaiyto  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  influence  which  individual  and  general  cir- 
cumstances have  over  human  nature  ;  that  is,  to  learn  what  par- 
ticular circumstances  produce  among  mankind  ignorance,  vice, 
and  misery ;  and  what,  intelligence,  \iitue,  and  happiness  ;  and 
to  discover  how  lo  remove  the  former,  and  to  secure  the  latter  ; 
and  this  will  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  the  following  funda- 
mental laws  of  human  nature. 

A    KATIONAL    GOVERNMENT   WILL    ATTEND    SOLELY    TO    THE 
HAPPINEiS    OF    THE    GOVERNED 

It  will  ascertain  what  hximan  nature  is  ;  what  are  the  laws 
of  its  organization,  and  of  its  existence,  from  birth  to  death  ; 


what  is  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  a  being  so  formed 
and  matured  ;  what  are  the  best  means  by  which  to  attain 
those  reiiuisites,  and  to  secure  them  permanently  for  all  the 
governed. 

It  will  devise  and  execute  the  arrangement,  by  which  the 
conditions  essential  to  human  happiness  shall  be  fully  and  per- 
manently obtained  for  all  the  governed  ;  and  its  laws  will  be 
few,  easily  to  be  understood  by  all  the  governed,  and  perfectly 
in  unison  with  the  laws  of  human  nature. 


WHAT    HUMAN    NATURE   IS,  AND    THE    FACTS    FROM  WHICH    THE 

RATIONAL    SYSTEM    OF    SOCIETY    IS    DERIVED. 

1.  Man  is  a  compound  being,  whose  character  is  formed  of 
his  constitution  or  organization  at  birth,  and  of  the  effects  of 
external  circumstances  upon  it,  from  ))irth  to  death  ;  such  ori- 
ginal organization  and  external  influences  continually  acting 
and  re-acting  each  upon  the  other. 

_  2,  Man  is  compelled  by  his  original  constitution  to  receive 
his  feelings  and  his  convictions  independent  of  his  ivill. 

3.  His  feelings,  or  his  convictions,  or  both  of  them  united, 
create  the  motive  to  action  called  the  will,  which  stimulates 
him  to  act,  and  decides  his  actions. 

4.  The  organization  of  no  two  human  beings  is  ever  precisely 
similar  at  birth  ;  nor  can  art  subsequently  form  anj-  two  indi- 
viduals, from  infanc}'  to  maturity,  to  be  the  same. 

5.  Nevertheless,  the  constitution  of  every  infant,  except  in 
case  of  organic  disease,  is  capable  of  being  formed  or  matured, 
either  into  a  very  inferior,  or  a  very  superior  being,  according 
to  the  qualities  of  the  external  circumstances  allowed  to  in- 
fluence that  constitution  from  birth. 

THE   CONSTITUTION  AND    LAWS   OF   HUMAN    NATURE,  OR    MORAL 
SCIENCE   OP    MAN. 

1.  Human  nature  in  the  aggregate  is  a  compound,  con- 
sisting of  animal  propensities,  intellectual  facultieg,  and  moral 
qualities. 

2.  These  propensities,  faculties,  and  qualities  are  united  in 
different  proportions  in  each  individual. 

3.  The  different  proportions  of  the  same  general  propensities, 
faculties,  and  qualities,  constitute  the  sole  difterence  by  which 
one  individual  is  distinguished  from  another. 

4.  This  difference  in  each  is  made  by  a  power  unknown  to 
the  individual,  without  his  knov.-ledge  or  consent. 

5.  Each  individual  comes  into  existence  vrithiu  certain  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  which,  acting  upon  his  peculiar  organiza- 
tion during  the  early  period  of  his  life,  inopress  their  general 
character  upon  him  ;  and  thus  the  local  and  national  character 
is  formed  unknown  to  the  individual. 

6.  The  influence  of  external  c'rcumstances  is  modified,  in  a 
particular  manner,  by  the  part'cular  organization  of  each  indi- 
vidual, and  the  distinguishing  character  of  each  individual  is 
fomied,  contii.ued,  and  maintained  through  life. 

7.  No  infant  has  the  power  of  deciding  at  what  period  of 
time,  or  in  what  part  o''  the  world,  he  shall  come  into  existence, 
of  what  parents  he  shall  be  bom,  in  what  i>aiticular  religion  he 
shall  be  trained  to  believe,  or  Ijy  what  other  external  circum- 
stances he  shall  be  surrounded  from  bi  th  to  death. 

8.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that,  when  young,  he 
may  be  made  to  receive  either  t:ue  ideas,  derived  from  a  know- 
ledge of  facts,  or  false  notions,  derived  from  the  imagination, 
and  in  opposition  to  facts. 

.0.  EaC'i  individual  is  so  organized,  that  he  must  necessarily 
become  irrational,  when  he  is  made  from  infancy  to  receive  as 
truths  false  notions  ;  and  can  only  become  rational,  when  he 
shall  be  made  from  infancy  to  receive  true  ideas,  without  any 
admixture  of  error. 

10.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that,  when  young,  he 
may  be  trained  to  acquire  injurious  habits  only,  or  beneficial 
habits  only ;  or  a  mixture  of  both. 

11.  Each  individual  is  so  orfanized,  that  he  mus'  believe 
according  to  the  strongest  conviction  that  is  made  upon  his 
mind  ;  which  conviction  cannot  be  given  to  him  by  his  will,  nor 
be  Avithheld  by  it. 

12.  Each  indindual  is  so  organized,  that  he  must  like  that 
which  is  pleasant  to  him,   or  which,  in  other  words,  produces 
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agreeable  sensations  in  him  ;  and  dislike  that  which  is  unplea- 
sant to  him,  or  which,  in  other  words,  produces  in  him  disagree- 
able sensations ;  and  he  cannot  know,  prerious  to  experience, 
what  particular  sensations  new  objects  will  produce  on  any  one 
of  his  senses. 

13.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  his  feelings  and 
his  convictions  are  formed  for  him  by  the  impressions  which 
circumstances  produce  upon  his  individual  organization. 

1 4.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  his  will  is  formed 
for  him  by  his  feelings  or  convictions,  or  both  ;  and  that  his 
wliole  character,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  is  formed  inde- 
pendently of  himself. 

15.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  impressions,  which 
at  their  commoncetnent,  and  for  a  limited  time,  produce  agree- 
able sensations,  will,  if  continued  without  intermission  beyond 
a  certain  period,  become  indifferent,  disagreeable,  and  ulti- 
mately painful. 

16.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  when,  beyond  a 
certain  degree  of  rapidity,  impressions  succeed  each  other,  they 
dissipate,  weaken,  and  otherwise  injure  his  physical,  mental,  or 
moral  powers,  and  diminish  his  enjoyment. 

17.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  his  highest  health, 
his  greatest  progressive  improvement,  and  liis  permanent  happi- 
ness, depend  upon  the  due  cultivation  of  all  his  phj-s'cal,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  faculties,  or  elements  of  his  nature  ;  upon 
their  being  called  into  action  at  a  proper  period  of  life;  and 
being  afterwards  temperately  exercised,  according  to  hisstrength 
and  capacity. 

18.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  he  is  made  to  re- 
ceive what  is  commonly  called  a  bad  character,  when  he  has 
been  created  with  an  unfavourable  proportion  of  the  elements 
of  his  nature,  and  has  been  placed  from  birth  amidst  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstances. 

19.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  he  is  made  to  re- 
ceive a  medium  character,  when  he  has  been  created  with  a 
favourable  proportion  of  the  elements  of  his  nature,  and  has 
been  placed  from  birth  amidst  unfavourable  circumstances. 

Or,  when  he  has  been  created  with  an  unfiivourable  propor- 
tion of  these  elements,  and  when  the  external  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed  are  of  a  character  to  impress  him  with 
favourable  sensations  only. 

Or,  when  he  has  been  created  with  a  favourable  proportion 
of  some  of  these  elements,  and  an  unfavourable  proportion  of 
others ;  and  lias  been  placed  through  life  in  varied  external 
circumstances,  producing  some  good,  and  some  evil  sensations. 
This  compound  has  hitherto  been  the  general  lot  of  mankind. 

20.  Each  individual  is  so  organised,  that  he  is  made  to  re- 
ceive a  superior  character,  when  his  original  constitution  con- 
tains the  best  proportion  of  the  elements  of  human  nature, 
and  when  the  circumstances  which  surround  him  from  birth, 
and  through  life,  are  of  a  character  to  produce  superior  sen- 
sations only  ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  laws,  institutions, 
and  customs,  under  which  he  lives,  are  all  in  unison  with  the 
laws  of  his  nature. 


THE   CONniTIO.VS    REQUISITE    FOR    HUMAN    HAPPINESS. 

1.  The  possession  of  a  good  organization,  physical,  mental, 
and  moral. 

2.  The  power  of  procuring,  at  pleasure,  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  organization  in  the  best  state  of  health. 

3.  The  best  education  from  infancy  to  maturity,  of  the  phy- 
sical, intellectual,  and  moral  power  of  all  the  population. 

4.  The  inclination  and  means  of  promoting,  continually,  the 
happiness  of  our  fellow-beings. 

5.  The  inclination  and  means  of  increasing,  continually,  our 
stock  of  knowledge. 

6.  The  power  of  enjoying  the  best  society  ;  and  more  parti- 
cularly of  associating,  at  pleasure,  with  those  for  whom  we  feel 
the  most  regard  and  greatest  affection. 

7.  The  means  of  travel'ing  at  pleasure. 

8.  The  absence  of  superstition,  supernatural  fears,  and  the 
fear  of  death. 

9.  The  full  liberty  of  expressing  our  thoughts  upon  all  sub- 
jects. 


10.  The  utmost  individual  freedom  of  action  coTnpatible  with 
the  permanent  good  of  society. 

11.  To  have  the  character  formed  for  us  to  express  the  trutlr 
only  upon  all  occasions,  and  to  have  pure  chaiity  for  the  feel- 
ings, thoughts,  and  conduct  of  aU  mankind,  and  to  have  a  sin- 
cere good-will  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race. 

1 2.  To  reside  in  a  society  whose  laws,  institutions,  and  ar- 
rangements, well  organized  and  well  governed,  shall  all  be  in 
unison  with  the  laws  of  human  nature. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY,  OR  SOCIAL  STATE  OP  MAN. 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  human  nature  deri»ed  fronf 
demonstrable  facts,  and  which  prove  man  to  be  a  social  being. 

2.  A  practical  knowledge  of  the  best  mode  of  prodvcing  in 
abundance  the  most  beneficial  necessaries  and  comforts,  for  the 
support  and  enjoyment  of  human  life. 

:{.  A  practical  knowledge  of  the  best  mode  of  distributing 
these  productions  most  advantageously  for  all. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  by  which  to 
form  the  new  combination  of  circumstances  for  training  the  in- 
fant to  become  the  best  natured  human  being 

o.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  by  which  to- 
govem  man  under  these  new  arrangements,  in  the  best  manner, 
as  a  member  of  the  great  family  of  mankind. 

6.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  for  uniting  in 
one  general  svstem,  in  their  due  proportions,  the  five  preceding 
branches  of  the  Science  of  Societv  ;  to  effect  and  secure,  in 
the  best  manner  for  all,  the  greatest  amount  of  permanent  be- 
nefits aad  enjoyments  with  the  fewest  disadvantages. 


CREED    AND    DUTIES   OF   THE   SYSTEM. 

1.  That  all  facts  yet  kno\\-n  toman  indicate  that  there  is 
an  external  or  an  internal  cause  of  all  existences  by  the  fact 
of  their  existence ;  that  this  all-pervading  cause  of  motion 
and  change  in  the  universe,  is  the  power  which  the  nations  of 
the  world  have  called  God,  Jehovah,  Lord,  &c.  &c.  -,  but  that 
the  facts  are  yet  unknown  to  man  which  define  what  that 
power  is.  ,  •  i 

2.  That  all  ceremonial  worship  by  man  of  this  cause,  whose 
qualities  are  vet  so  little  known,  proceeds  from  ignorance  of 
his  own  nature,  and  can  be  of  no  real  utility  in  practice ; 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  train  men  to  become  rational  in 
their  feelings,  thoughts,  or  actions,  until  all  such  forms  shall 

CG3SC. 

3.  That  it  is  man's  highest  duty  to  himself  and  his  fellow- 
men,  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  those  circumstances 
which  produce  evil  t6  the  human  race,  and  of  those  which 
produce  (jooi) ;  to  exert  all  his  powers  to  remove  the  former 
from  societv,  and  create  around  it  the  latter  only. 

4  That  this  invaluable  practical  knowledge  can  be  acquired 
solely  through  an  extensive  search  after  truth,  by  an  accurate,, 
patient,  and  unprejudiced  inquiry  into  facts,  as  developed  by 
nature.  „  .  , 

5.  That  man  can  never  attain  to  a  state  of  superior  and  per- 
manent happiness,  until  he  shall  be  surrounded  by  those  exter- 
nal circumstances  which  will  train  him,  from  birth,  to  feelpur^ 
charity  and  sincere  affection  towards  the  whole  of  his  species  ; 
to  speak  the  truth  only  on  aU  occasions,  and  to  regard  with  a 
merciful  disposition  all  that  has  life. 

().  That  such  superior  principles  and  feelings  can  never  be 
given  to  man  under  those  institutions  of  society  which  have 
lieen  founded  on  the  mistaken  supposition  that  man  forms  bis 
feelings,  and  convictions,  by  his  ivill,  and  is,  therefore,  respon- 
sible for  them.  . 

7  That  under  institutions  formed  m  accordance  with  the 
Rational  Ssstem  of  Society,  these  superior  principles  and  dis- 
positions may  be  given  to  the  whole  of  the  human  race,  with- 
out chance  of  failure,  except  in  case  of  organic  disease,  and  in- 
fluenced onlv  by  the  natural  consequences  of  our  actions. 
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A  GRNKRAI.  fOXSTITUTIO.V  OK  (iOVBRXMEXT,  ANU  UNIVERSAL 
(X>DR  OK  LAW'S,  DRI(n'Bi>  FROSI  TUB  COSSTITfTION  AND 
LAM'S    OP    III  MAN    NATIRB. 

On  the  Liberty  of  Mind  or  Conscience. 

1.  All  shall  have  equal  and  full  liberty  to  express  the  dic- 
tates of  their  conscience. 

-.  No  one  »lia'l  have  any  other  power  than  fair  argument  to 
control  the  opinions  or  belief  of  another. 

.1.  No  praise  or  blama^'  no  merit  or  demerit,  no  reward  or 
punishment,  shall  l)e  awarded  for  any  faith  whateTer. 

4.  All  thall  have  e<iual  rij^ht  to  express  their  opinion  respect- 
ing a  I'iRST  CAUSB :  and  to  worship  it  under  any  form  or  in 
any  manner  agreeable  to  their  consciences,  not  interfering 
with  equal  rights  in  otliers. 

On  the  Irresponsihililp  of  Man. 

.5.  No  one  shall  be  responsible  for  his  physical,  intellectual, 
or  monil  organization. 

6.  No  one  shall  lie  responsible  for  the  sensations  made  on  his 
organization  by  external  circumstances. 

7.  No  one  shall  be  responsible  for  the  feelings  and  con- 
victions within  him,  arid  which  are  to  him  the  truth  while  they 
continue. 

On  the  Providing  for,  and  Educating  of,  the  Population. 

<t.  Every  one  shall  be  equally  provided,  through  life,  with 
the  best  of  every  thing  for  human  nature,  by  public  arninge- 
ments;  which  arrangements  shall  give  the  best  known  direction 
to  the  industry  and  talents  of  every  individual. 

0.  All  shall  be  educated  from  infancy  to  maturity  in  the  best 
manner  known  at  the  time. 

10.  All  shall  pass  through  the  same  general  routine  of  educa- 
tion, domestic  teaching,  and  emplo3-ment. 

11.  All  children,  from  their  brth,  shall  be  under  the  especial 
care  of  the  community  in  which  they  are  born  ;  liut  their  pa- 
rents shall  have  free  access  to  them  at  all  times. 

12.  All  the  children  shall  bo  trained  and  educated  together 
as  childfen  of  the  same  family  ;  and  shall  be  early  taught  a 
knowledge  of  the  la»s  of  their  nature. 

13.  Every  individual  shall  be  encouraged  to  express  his  feel- 
ings and  convictions  only,— or,  in  other  words,  to  speak  the 
truth  solely  upon  all  occasions. 

14  Both  sexes  shall  have  equal  education,  rights,  privileges, 
and  personal  liberty ;  their  associations  will  arise  from  the 
general  sympathies  of  their  nature,  uninfluenced  by  artificial 
distinctions. 

On  the  (ieneral  Arrangements  for  the  Populalion. 
l.>.  Under  the  Rational  System  of  Society,  after  the  children 
shall  have  been  tniined  to  acquire  new  habits  and  new  feel- 
ings, derived  from  the  laws  of  human  nature,  there  shall  be  no 
useless  pri'ate  property. 

16.  As  soon  as  the  members  of  these  communities  shall  have 
been  educated  from  infancy  in  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  their 
nature  ;  trained  to  act  in  obedience  to  them  ;  and  surrounded 
by  circumstances  all  in  unison  with  them  ;  there  shall  be  no  in- 
dividual punishment  or  reward. 

17.  Society  shall  not  be  composed,  as  at  present,  of  single 
families,  but  of  communities  or  associations  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  in  the  usual  proportions,  fro.-n  three  hundred  to 
two  thousand,  as  local  circumst.inces  determine. 

1ft.  As  these  new  communities  increase  in  number,  a  union 
of  them  shall  be  formed  for  local  and  general  purposes,  in  tens, 
hundreds,  thousands,  &c ,  according  to  the  less  or  more  ex- 
tended objects  and  intere;>ts  which  shall  require  their  considera- 
tion and  direction. 

1!).  Each  of  these  commanities  shall  possess  around  it  land 
sufficient  for  the  support,  for  over,  of  all  its  members,  even 
when  it  shall  contain  tlio  maximum  in  number. 

•JO.  These  communities  shall  be  so  an-aiiged,  as  to  give  to  all 
the  memljcrs  in  each  of  them,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same 
advantages,  and  to  afford  the  mjst  easy  cimmunicotion  with 
each  other. 


On  the  Government  of  the  Popftlation ;  and  Duties  of  the 
Council. 

21.  Each  community  shall  be  governed  by  a  general  councii 
composed  of  all  iu  members  between  the  agesof  thirtv-fiveand' 
forty-five;  and  each  department  shall  be  under  the  immediata 
direction  of  a  committee,  formed  of  members  of  the  general 
council ;  chosen  br  the  latter,  in  the  order  to  be  determined 

Upoiu  """CM 

22.  After  all  the  members  of  the  community  shall  be  ren 
dered  capable  of  taking  their  full  share  of  th«  duties  in  th»  ee- 
nenil  council  of  government,  there  shall  be  no  selection  orelec 
tion  of  any  individuals  to  office. 

23.  All  the  members  at  thirfy-five  vears  of  age,  who  shall 
have  been  tniincJ  from  infancy  in  the  communities,  shall  be 
othcmlly  called  upon  to  undertake  their  full  share  of  the  duties 
of  management ;  and  at  forty-five,  they  shall  be  excused  from 
otficially  performing  them. 

24.  the  duties  of  the  general  council  shall  be,  to  govern  all 
the  circumstances  within  the  boundaries  of  its  comnumity  •  to 
organize  the  various  departnnents  of  production,  distribution 
and  formation  of  character  ;  to  remove  all  those  circumstanced 
'  i  J*"".  '■"'V'"'''*'"^'''''®  *"  happiness,  and  to  replace  them 
«ith  the  best  that  can  be  devised  among  themselves  or  of 
which  they  can  obtain  a  knowledge  from  other  communities  • 
to  regulate  and  assist  in  the  establishment  of  new  associations' 
coniposed  of  the  surplus  population  of  the  commwnity  •  and  to' 
send  delegates  to  the  circles  of  communities  to  which  thev  shall 
be  attached.  *' 

Jth  Tf^  "''"""'  '^""'''  «^^«»  h"^-^  f"ll  power  of  government 
i»  all  thtngs  appertaining  to  the  community  under  its  direc 
tton,  as  long  as  it  shall  act  in  unison  with  the  laws  of  human 
"'"'o"/^'/',, '!'^■^^"  ^^  ''^  ^^^  guidance  upon  all  occasions. 

/O.  All  indniduals  trained,  educated,  and  placed  in  coafor- 
inity  to  the  laws  of  their  nature,  must,  of  necessitv,  at  all 
times  thmk  and  act  rationally,  except  they  shall  become  phy- 
sically intellectually,  or  morally  diseased  ;  in  which  case  the 
council  shall  remove  them  into  the  hospital  for  bodily  mental 
or  moral  invalids,  where  they  shall  remain  until  thev  shall  b*^ 
recovered  by  the  mildest  treatment  tbat  can  effect  their  cure 

-/.  The  council,  whenever  it  shall  be  necessarv  sh'ill  call' to 
its  aid  the  practical  abilities  and  advice  of  anv  of  the  members 
not  in  the  council.  "  '"emoers 

On  the  Adjustment  of  Differences. 

2!i.  If  the  general  council  shall  ever  attempt  to  contravene 
the  aws  of  human  nature,  which  is  scarcely  possible,  the  elders 
of  the  community  who  have  passed  the  council  shall  call  a  ge- 
neral meetmg  of  the  members  of  the  association  above  sixt^n 
vears  of  age,  who  have  been  trained  from  infancy  withinit 
This  meeting  shall  calmly  and  patiently  investigate  the  con- 
duct  of  the  general  council ;  and  if  a  majority  shall  determine 
hat  1  has  acted,  or  attempted  to  act,  in  opposition  toXse 
laws^  the  general  government  shall  devolve  upon  the  members 
of  the  commumty  who  have  passed  the  council,  and  who  are 
under  fifty  years  of  age,  united  with  those  who  have  not  entei^ 
ed  the  council,  and  are  above  thirt\  vears  of  a'-e 

2fl  All  other  differences,  of  every"  description,' if  indeed  it  be 
possib.e  for  any  to  exist  ,n  these  communities,  shall  be  imme 
diatcly  determined  and  am-cably  adjusted  between  the  parties 
by  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  three  senior  members  of 
the  council;  except  when  the  difference  shall  exist  between 
members  of  the  councl-when  it  shall  be,  in  like  manne  "  d^ 
cided  by  the  three  members  who  have  last  passed  the  couVcil. 

C0NCLLSI0N8  DEDUCED  FROM  THE  FACTS,  CREEDS,  DUTIES  vvn 
PRINCIPLES  ;  rONSIDBRED  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PRESENT 
EXCITED  AND  UNSATISFACTORV  STATE  OF  XHB  CIVILI7ED 
WORLD.  •-iHi.i/.KU 

I.  That  the  period  for  introducing  the  Rational  System  for 
remodel  ing  the  character  of  man,  and  forgoverning  the  popu 

fr  H^>f  '"■"•  '"•""'*-"'  P^'^^^'  '^"«^  progressive  imp^ro^vt 
i..ent  and  happiness  is  near  at  hand  ;  and  that  no  huinat 
power  can  resist  the  change.  oumau 

2    That  the  governments  of  the  world  will  soon  be  com- 
pelled, m  their  own  defence,  to  adopt  this  superior  systenrto 
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prevent  their  being   involved  in  factions,  anarchy,  war,  and 
min. 

3.  That  triis  change  will  root  up  and  utterly  destroy  the  old 
vicious  and  miserable  system  of  ignorance  and  poverty,  indivi- 
dual competition  and  contest,  and  of  national  wars  throughout 
the  world  ;  and  introduce,  in  place  tr.ereof,  the  Rational  Sy.*- 
fem  of  Society  ;  in  which  competition,  strife,  and  wars  will  cease 
for  ever,  and  all  wi'l  be  trained,  from  infancy,  solely  to  promote 
each  other's  happiness. 

4.  That  this  system  can  be  best  commenced,  by  convincing 
<:;overnments  of  "the  truth  of  the  principles  on  Avhich  it  is 
founded.  There  must  be  also  a  sufficient  niunber  of  indivi- 
duals imbued  with  its  spirit  of  genuine  charity,  affection,  and 
philanthropy,  and  instructed  in  the  best  mode  of  apph  ing  it 
to  practice ;  they  must  likewise  possess  patience  and  persever- 
ance to  overcome  all  the  obstacles  which  prejudice  will  oppose 
to  their  progress;  and,  above  all,  they  must  be  united,  have 
full  confidence  in  each  other,  and  be  directed  by  one  heart  and 
one  mind. 

CONCLUDING   REMARKS. 

Under  the  past  and  present  Irrational  system  of  the  world, 
devised  in  opposition  to  Nature,  19  out  of  -20,  or  perhaps  more 
truly  99  out  of  100,  of  the  external  circumstances  formed  by 
man  around  society,  are  of  an  inferior  and  vicious  character  ; 
but  under  the  Rational  S3stem  of  Society  now  proposed  to  be 
formed  in  accordance  Avith  Nature,  all  the  circumstances  under 
human  control  will  be  of  a  superior  and  virtuous  character. 

Under  the  existing  religious,  political,  commercial,  and  do- 
mestic arrangements  of  Great  Britain,  250  individuals  cannot 
be  supported  in  comfort  on  a  square  mile  of  land ;  while 
under  the  proposed  system,  with  much  less  labour  and  capital 
than  are  now  employed,  500  may  be  immediately  supported  in 
abundance,  and  in  a  few  years  after  the  new  arrangements 
shall  have  been  matured,  1,000,  1,500,  and  probably,  without 
any  additional  new  discoveries,  2,000  individuals  may  be  so 
euppor;ed  upon  every  square  mile  of  an  average  quality  of 
soil. 

Such  is  the  difference  between  a  Rational  System  formed  in 
accordance  with  Nature,  and  one  founded  In  opposition  to  it. 

INQUIRY   INTO   THE  RELATION  BETWEEN 
FAITH    AND    KNOWLEDGE. 

ESSAY    IV. — ON    AXIOMS. 

By  the  Transcendentalist. 

I  \visH  my  readers  to  bear  well  in  mind  a  maxim  I  uttered  in 
my  last,  namely,  "  all  reasonings  proceed  from  axioms. '  Uri- 
less  the  premises  be  true,  the  syllogism,  however  logically  con- 
structed, avails  nothing. 

According  to  Aristotle,  (Analyt.  post  1. 2,)  that  is  an  axiom 
which  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  hold  {echein)  who  would  learn 
anything.     "  To  hold,"  means  "  to  hold  fast." 

I  take  the  word  "  axiom  '  in  rather  an  extended  sense.  It  is 
commonly  used  to  denote  a  proposition  so  very  self-evident, 
that  none  of  a  sound  understanding  can  doubt  it.  I  use  the 
word  as  denoting  those  propositions  which  are  not  taught  in  a 
science,  but  must  be  admitted  before  that  science  be  studied, 
however  far  in  themselves  from  being  self-evident.  This,  I 
think,  is  agreeable  to  the  above  opinion  of  the  old  philosopher, 
though,  whether  he  afterwards  said  anything  to  qualify  it,  I  am 
not  Aristotelian  enough  to  determine. 

To  illustrate  this  —suppose  a  number  of  persons  met  toge- 
ther to  draw  up  rules  for  moral  conduct,  taking  the  Bible  as 
their  standard.  They  begin  to  inquire  whether  stealing  be 
lawful  •,  they  turn  to  the  sacred  volume,  and  find  there  written, 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal."  The  point  is  decided  by  the  follow- 
ing chain  of  reasoning. 

The  decree  of  God  is  to  be  obeyed  ; 
The  book  of  Exodus  enunciates  the  decree  of  God  •, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  steal"  is  part  of  Exodus  ; 
Ergo :  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  is  to  be  obeyed. 

The  first  proposition  is  a  general  axiom ;  the  second  an 
axiom  of  a  peculiar  class ;  the  third  refers  to  experience,  as  the 
test  of  its  truth ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  result.     This  is  a  speci- 


men of  these  persons'  moral  science  ;  the  admission  of  the 
truth  of  the  Bible  is  not  taught  in  that  science,  but  must  be 
admitted  as  its  foundation. 

\i  is  very  possible  that  the  same  proposition  may  be  the 
axiom  of  one  science,  and  the  result  of  another.  The  very 
proposition  cited  above,  "  the  book  of  Exodus  enunciates,  &c.," 
may  appear  as  the  result  of  a  biblical  controversy,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  book  be  of  divine  origin  or 
not.  S  ich  a  contro\ersy  has  other  axioms,  which  all  dis- 
putants must  admit  before  they  can  begin  to  argue  ;  these 
probably  are  based  on  others,  and  so  on  till  we  arrive  at  a  pro- 
position, which  is  in  itself  perfectly  self-evident,  or  at  any  rate 
one,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  none  will  presume  to 
question.  An  argument  between  two  persons  is  the  sign  both 
of  unity  and  discord. 

I  will  throw  in  a  word  of  practical  advice  to  philosophical 
students.  Do  not  always  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  an  ineenious  chain 
of  reasoning,  merely  because  you  do  not  admit  the  axiom  on 
which  it  is  based.  You  may  receive  instruction  as  to  the/orwi 
of  an  argument,  and  the  non-admission  of  the  axiom  will  pre- 
vent your  being  misled  from  truth.  A  great  incentive  to  bene- 
volence towards  philosophical  opponents  (if  you  know  them  to 
be  honest  men,)  is  an  acute  perception  of  their  axioms  through 
the  ramifications  of  their  discourse.  You  can  then  shake  your 
adversary  by  the  hand,  and  say,  "  My  dear  friend,  all  that  you 
say  is  very  rightly  deduced  from  your  premises,  but  these  very 
premises  I  do  not  admit,  hence  there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to 
squabble." 

In  No.  32  of  this  work  there  is  an  attack  on  me  under  the 
signature  of  "  Annaphel."  I  should  rather  say  a  "  professed 
attack,"  for  it  is.  in  fact,  no  attack  at  all.  I,  in  my  former 
papers,  merely  spoke  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  general, 
without  regard  to  any  particular  branch.  I  admit,  as  well  as 
he,  that  a  proposition  requires  two  Gonceptions,  and  therefore  de- 
pends on  these.  This  is  no  more  than  saying,  that  a  man  who 
alwaj'S  looks  up  to  the  sky,  and  draws  his  conceptions  thence, 
will  not  form  a  system  of  botany„  When  he  says  that  the 
"  position  is  in  the  being  of  the  proposer,"  and  thence  proceeds 
to  the  value  of  the  propositions,  he  merely  means  that  an  honest 
man  will  not  pursue  scientific  investiaations  which  he  knows  to 
be  hurtful :  e.  g.,  that  an  experimentalist,  to  find  out  whether  a 
cask  be  full  of  gunpowder,  will  not  place  it  in  a  room  full  of 
innocent  people,  and  then  thrust  a  poker  into  it.  All  this  I 
know  verv  well,  and  fully  admit.  Still  the  moral  state  only 
causes  the  direction  towards  one  sort  of  knowledge  in  preference 
to  another,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
in  general.  Annaphel  has  strangely  confounded  moral  good 
and  scientific  truth,  and  by  making  the  first  the  condition  pre- 
cedent of  the  last,'  has  fancied  that  he  can  contemplate,  as  a 
determined  moral  being,  that  abstraction  which  stands  above 
relation,  and  which  I  have  called  "  being  equal  to  non-being." 
There  are  two  propositions  which  Annaphel  of  course  will  not 
admit,  but  which  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  would  under- 
stand my  papers. 

1.  The  purely  scientific  man  pursues  truth  alone,  regardless 
of  the  good  or  evil  that  may  result. 

2.  The  purely  moral  man  pursues  good  alone. 

Hence,  he  who  studies  science  for  the  sake  of  a  moral  good 
is  not  purely  scientific.  In  No.  27  was  an  article  headed 
"  Mysticism  and  Science,"  in  which  a  most  monstrous  proposi- 
tion was  uttered.  "The  Mystic,'  says  the  article,  "is  an 
essentiallj'  scientific  man,  but  the  scientific  man  does  not 
reach  to  mysticism  ;  just  as  the  algebraist  covers  the  arithme- 
tician, and  goes  much  further." 

Why  does  the  algebraist  go  much  farther  ?  Simply,  because 
his  science  {science,  mark,)  contains  the  principles  of  which 
arithmetic  is  a  mere  application.  The  mystical  regeneration 
hinted  at  by  the  Correspondent  is  a  change  of  the  moral  being 
— of  the  heart.  Truth  and  falsehood  begin  with  propositions — 
science  is  the  pursuit  of  truth  by  a  reasoning  process,  and  it  is 
uttering  a  most  startling  hypothesis  to  say,  that  even  the 
highest  state  of  moral  being  will  give  a  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferential calculus. 

These  modem  mystics  do  not  perceive  their  own  nihilism, 
and   this  is  the  cause.     They  feel  a  longing  after  something, 
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which  they  say  is  beyond  the  reach  of  science,  and  this  very 
longing  is  to  them  a  sufficient  proof  that  this  something  has  a 
definite  existence.  Hence  their  iisceticism  ;  thej'  abstain  from 
corporeal  gratifications,  lest  their  heart  should  be  so  intent  on  the 
good  things  of  the  world  as  to  cease  directing  its  energies  to  this 
"  something.''  Hence  their  incapability  of  communicating  by 
language  the  state  in  which  they  find  themselves.  A  simple 
feeling  cannot  be  communicated,  words  merely  belong  to  the 
intellect.  Another  reason  :  they  do  not  perceive  their  nihilism 
is  their  love  of  symbols.  Almost  all  modem  mystics  love 
pictures  painted  with  gaudy  colours,  and  the  instructor  can  say 
to  his  pupils,  "this  green  cinle  represents  such  a  state,  this 
bktck  curve  another.  This  blue  square  is  the  imregcnerate 
State  ;  the  yellow  adjoining  one  is  the  regenerate  state ;  the 
line  between  them  is  the  seat  of  struggling  between  both.  This 
wafer  represents  the  soul — I  slip  it  from  one  square  into  ano- 
ther, and  thus  you  see  the  progress  to  beatitiide."  The  poor 
papils  see  the  wafer  glide  along,  a'  d  therefore  erroneously  con- 
ceive they  imderstand  the  thing  signified.  A  symbolical  illus- 
tion  is  often  usefiil,  when  we  merely  use  it  to  put  an  abstract 
subject  in  a  familiar  light ;  but,  with  the  mystic,  the  symbol  is 
often  nearly  taken  for  a  proof  instead  of  a  mere  illustration, 
and  he  is  almost  inclined  to  say,  that  such  and  such  is  the 
rtate  of  the  soul,  because  (not  merely  '•  like  as")  such  is  the 
State  of  the  wafer.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  mystics, 
who  80  incessantly  profess  supersensualism  for  the  enforcement 
of  their  doctrines,  appeal  more  to  the  senses  than  any  sect  what- 
ever. 

There  is  one  good  order  of  mystics,  namely,  those  whose 
imagination  goes  fuither  than  their  intellect,  but  who,  at 
the  same  time,  utter  symbolical  expressions  to  which  the 
more  intellectual  man  can  give  a  scientific  meaning.  Such  a 
man  was  Jacob  Biihrne,  who  had  a  brilliant  imagination,  and 
"whose  writings  are  discovered  to  contain  many  expressions, 
which,  if  put  in  another  form,  become  scientific  propositions. 
He,  I  believe,  was  no  ascetic.  A  very  clever  author — Gbschel, 
has  written  a  book,  to  show  how  Goethe  and  Hegel  uttered  the 
same  things,  the  one  as  a  poet,  the  other  as  a  philosopher. 

Remember,  scientific  friends,  that  "  all  reasoning  depends  on 
axioms,"  and  that  an  axiom  is  a  Reposition.  Bear  this  stead- 
fastly in  mind,  and  no  mj^stic  on  earth  can  shake  yoxi,  unless, 
indeed,  you  admit  his  axiom  :  "  the  heart  is  the  test  of  scientific 
truth." 

THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST. 


THE   OMNIVOROUS   ANIMAL. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    SHEPHERD. 

Sir, — As  some  of  your  comments  on  my  last  note  call  for 
immediate  reply,  I  shall  delay  my  intended  letter  for  that 
purpose. 

You  say  that  I  am  placed  in  a  dilemma,because,  while  I  attach 
much  importance  to  the  question  of  animal  food,  I  make  light 
of  external  arrangements.  And  you  come  to  this  conclusion 
on  the  ground  that  food  is  a  thing  quite  as  outward  to  the 
mind  as  clothing,  and  lodging,  and  social  forms. 

Surely  you  will  perceive,  on  very  slight  reflection,  that  this 
latter  is  a  hasty  assertion,  contrary  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  I 
am  half  inclined  to  think  you  put  it  forth  to  tr}'  whether  }-our 
words  met  with  proper  attention,  and  not  because  you  did  not 
see  the  very  obvious  difference.  I  shall,  however,  reply  seri- 
ously, like  a  dutiful  student. 

If  we  did  no  more  with  meat  than  we  do  with  clothes,  that 
is  to  say,  handle  them,  wear  them,  put  them  on  and  off  the  ex- 
ternal body  in  a  mechanical  manner,  it  would  have  the  same 
relation  to  the  mind  that  our  coats  have.  But  we  do  a  vast 
deal  more  with  it  than  this.  Were  food  to  pass  through  the 
body  totally  unaltered,  I  might  even  then  assert  a  closer  in- 
timacy with  our  being  than  for  the  external  clothing. 

When,  ho^vever,  it  is  considered  that  the  action  of  eating  is 
not  alone  of  a  mechanical  nature,  but  is  also  chemical  in  the 
most  complicated  degree  ;  that  meat  enters  into  the  very  com- 
position of  the  body  itself  by  assimilation,  it  must  be  seen  that 
to  compare  the  functions  of  eating  with  that  of  clothes-wear- 


ing, as  showing  a  similarity,  ig,  beyond  doubt,  a  large  error. 
The  word  "  chyme  "  should  of  itself  suggest  a  deeper  value. 
This,  which  describes  only  a  small  portion  of  the  process,  has 
been  found  sufficient  to  cover  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
wonderful  sciences  which  modern  practical  philosophy  can 
boast.  The  whole  process  is  utterly  beyond  the  imitation  of 
any  science ;  and  another  word  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
thescier.ce  of  "  chylistry  "  has  j^et  to  be  invented, 

A  person  may  certainly  have  his  or  her  vanity  unduly  ex- 
cited by  the  wearing  of  very  fine  apparel,  and  hence  arises  an 
argument  in  favour  of  plainness.  But  this  influence,  though 
more  than  you  have  set  down,  is  trifling  compared  to  the  re- 
peated excitement  of  flesh-eating.  For  at  the  worst  the  bad 
consequences  fall  entirely  on  the  wearer  and  his  weak  admrrers 
or  enviers,  but  the  consequences  of  assimilating  and  incorporat- 
mg  improper  food  extend  to  unborn  innocent  generations. 

So  of  other  external  affairs.  They  are  all  of  inferior  impor- 
tance, and  their  baneful  influence  may  be  repelled  individually; 
but  when  once  the  act  of  eating  is  hilly  accomplished,  the  re- 
sults must  follow.  No  one  could  un-poison  himself  by  a  strong 
will.  The  list  of  diseases  arising  from  bad  diet  is  a  great  deal 
longer  than  that  originating  in  bad  clothing,  or  bad  lodging. 

There  is  one  excuse  very  frequently  used  by  flesh-eatera, 
upon  which  I  may  be  allowed  a  word.  When  driven  from  the 
ground  of  necessity,  or  %vheii  admitting  the  impropriety  of  the 
practice,  they  say  that  having  adopted  it  for  so  many  years  it 
has  now  become  a  fixed  and  permanent  habit.  It  is  so  much 
at  one  wiih  their  nature,  that  to  attempt  a  reform  would  be 
certainly  to  shake  their  system  to  the  foundation  ;  probably  to 
ensure  premature  death. 

Allowing  this  to  exonerate  the  old  habituants,  who  perceive 
and  acknowledge  the  advantages  of  abstinence,  what  shall  we 
say  to  their  bringing  up  their  children  in  the  same  practice  ? 
In  this  case  there  are  no  habits  concreted  on  the  being.  Why 
not  then  rear  them  in  but  one  degree  nearer  purity  than  we 
are  ourselves  ?  Any  one  may  confirm  the  fact  that  meat,  espe- 
cially fat  meat,  which  many  tender  mothers  delight  to  boast 
they  have  taught  their  children  to  swallow,  is  an  object  of  dis- 
gust, and  a  practical  degradation  to  cleanly  and  simple 
children. 

If  parents  must  have  such  food  for  themselves,  which  their 
open  example  must  ipitiate  the  children  daily  about  them,  let 
them  put  it  on  the  footing  of  snuff-taking,  or  any  other  unexhi- 
bitable  function  of  the  animal  ftame,  and  obey  the  necessity 
out  of  sight.  It  may  induce  them  to  take  less,  and  to  occupy 
less  time  and  mind  in  table  luxuries.  If  they  cannot  sacrifice 
this  grossness  of  the  flesh,  they  must  self-punish  themselves  in 
the  spirit  by  a  little  secrecy,  or,  if  they  will  think  it  so, 
hv-pocrisy. 

I  trust  I  am  not  recommending  a  breach  of  real  morals,  even 
though  I  might  cover  myself  by  the  conduct  of  a  certain 
clever  writer  in  the  Shepherd,  who,  being  in  "  a  position  be- 
tween Spiritualism  and  Materialism,"  says,  at  page  2.30,  that 
"  a  man  has  a  right  to  lean  as  much  as  he  pleases  to  one  side 
of  his  nature,  provided  he  preserves  the  other  in  being,  and 
acknowledges  its  influence  as  an  elementary  principle  of  ac- 
tion." As  if  rebellious  subjects  might  say  to  their  provincial 
governor,  "  we  have  a  right  to  take  up  arms,  and  adopt  any 
measures  against  you,  provided  we  acknowledge  your  influence 
whene\'er  your  interference  suits  us." 

In  both  cases  there  is  a  supreme  authority.  The  local  go- 
vernor, as  well  as  the  individual  subjects,  must  submit  to  the 
throne.  The  Spiritualist  and  the  Materialist  must  both  submit 
to  the  Coelestial  principle.  He  who  stands  in  a  midway  position 
between  the  two  lower  parties,  inclining  ad  libitum  to  either,  is 
no  more  in  a  situation  to  arbitrate  between  them,  than  is  the 
cloth  to  dictate  to  the  shears  which  cut  it.  The  position  of 
holding  the  shears  would,  I  think,  be  a  little  nearer  that  which 
would  enable  the  arbitrator  to  manage  the  other  two  parties. 

It  may  be  replied  that  this  is  splitting  hairs,  and  that  all  such 
notions  are  included  under  the  term  "  Spiritual."  That  what- 
ever is  not  material  is  necessarily  spiritual.  I  beg  to  deny 
the  assertion,  and,  by  way  of  exciting  the  reader's  mind,  I 
hope  not  his  indignation,  I  shall  declare  that  the  distinction 
and  degree  of  human  being,  between  the  material  and  spiritual 
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natures,  are  not  greater  nor  more  obvious  than  is  the  broad 
separation  between  the  human,  spiritual,  and  celestial  natures. 
Begging  your  favourable  construction  for  this  freedom,  I 
remain  your  obliged, 

MYSTIC  STUDENT. 


[We  suspect  that  the  mistake  and  inconsideration  are  all  on 
the  side  of  our  Correspondent,  Avho  has  devoted  his  attention 
so  exclusively  to  inward  things,  that  he  lias  actually  forgotten 
that  the  inward  element  of  nutrition  is  the  most  material,  and 
the  outward  element  the  most  spiritual.  Food  is  merely  a 
re-sgent  in  the  act  of  nutrition.  The  most  powerful  digestive 
agent  is  from  without,  viz.,  the  electro-BPagnetism  of  the  atmos- 
phere or  climate,  whicli  electro-magnetism  can  be  regulated  by 
external  clothing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  good  or  evil 
digestion  or  indigestion.  Who  does  not  know  the  effects  of 
cold  and  hot  applications  ?  Who  does  not  know  the  value  of 
a  bit  of  dry  or  oily  flannel  on  the  throat,  when  the  cold  has 
disordered  its  vital  action  ?  Who  does  not  know  the  influence 
of  a  spectacle— a  nnnour — a  scent  upon  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion, as  well  as  upon  the  openitions  of  the  mind  ?  Who 
does  not  know  the  influence  of  damp  from  without  upon  the 
whole  inward  mechanism  ?  The  blood  is  changed,  humours 
are  produced,  the  kidneys  are  afiiected,  and  their  secretions  are 
discoloured,  new  combinations  .are  formed  with  the  food,  and 
that  very  substance  which  once  gave  satisfaction  is  rejected  b3' 
the  stomach.  There  is  no  life  in  the  food  till  it  combines  from 
without  with  its  more  active  counterpart.  The  notion  of  our 
Correspondent,  respecting  food,  reminds  us  of  a  common  be- 
lief, that  a  tree  grows  from  within,  and  not  from  without ;  and 
that  it  grows  from  below,  and  not  from  above.  The  opposite  is 
the  truth — a  tree  is  often  rotten  within,  and  fresh  and  vigorous 
outside.  The  bark  deposits  the  alburnum,  and  the  alburnum 
becomes  the  wood.  The  leaves  prepare  the  principle  of  growth 
by  the  aid  of  the  atmo.«phere  and  light.  Supply  the  root  of  the 
tree  with  the  richest  nourishment,  and  strip  it  of  its  leaves,  it 
ceases  to  grow.  A  new  process  at  the  root  commences  for  the 
reproduction  of  leaves,  but  all  its  vigour  is  devoted  to  that 
purpose,  and  no  new  wood  is  formed.  There  is  a  circulation 
upwards  from  the  earth,  and  a  circulation  downwards  from  the 
light ;  and  this  double  process  is  necessary  to  vegetation.  The 
analogy  between  this  and  animal  life  is  perfect  as  all  ttue  anti- 
logy is,  and  it  abui  dantly  confirms  our  own  doctrine,  that  the 
food  from  the  root  or  stomach  derives  its  principle  of  nutrition 
from  the  action  of  licht  and  its  electric  agents.  Clothing 
and  corporeal  action  are  therefore  important  branches  of 
study  ;  «.nd  we  question  much  if  thev  are  well  understood  even 
in  these  (cientific  days.  But  Ave  do  positively  think  that  our 
Con-espondent  acts  a  most  inconsistent  part  in  attaching  so 
much  importance  to  the  lowest  of  all  material  agents — food, 
and  a  still  more  inconsistent  part  in  giving  any  importance  to 
or\e\sense  or  department  of  a  sense,  and  refusing  it  to  all  the  rest. 
We  insist  upon  the  importance  of  all  the  fioe  senses,  and  all 
their  modes  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  we  have  at  least  God  and  Na- 
ture on  our  side,  if  not  the  mystics.] 

A  PRACTICAL  LETTER. 

[The  following  letter  from  an  intelligent  Corresposdent,  we 
give  for  the  consideration  of  our  practical  readers.] 

TO   THE    EDITOR   OF    THE    SHEPHERD. 

Sir,— Perceiving  that  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  is  a 
subject  in  which  you  feel  intereited,  I  venture  to  offer  for  your 
consideration  an  outline  of  the  only  system  by  which,  I  believe, 
their  condition  can  be  permanently  improved. 

Money,  says  Paley,  is  the  representative  of  power,  and  thus 
the  capitalist  in  our  manufactures  exercises  a  power  equal  to 
the  whole  of  his  laborers  put  together ;  nay,  in  some  cases, 
greater,  for  the  capitalist  could  better  afford  to  lose  the  assist- 
ance of  laborers,  whose  place  he,  in  a  great  measure,  might 
supply  by  macliinery,  than  they  could  dispense  with  the  aid  of 
his  property  ;  but  if  the  capitalist  exercises  greater  power  in 
the  manufactory,  he  has  a  right  to  the  greatest  share  of  reward, 


for  in  reality  he  does  most,  and  thus  a  great  part  of  the  profits 
is  now  justly  awarded  to  one,  whom  it  enriches,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  distributed  among  a  number  of  men,  for  whom  it 
merely  provides  subsistence.  Suppose  that  establishments,  which 
I  shall  call  *'  co  operative  manufactories,"  were  instituted, 
their  fundamental  principle  being,  that  no  one  should  receive 
benefit  from  them  who  did  not  do  part  of  Ifie  actual  labour  of 
the  manufactory  ;  superannuations  being,  by  the  general  con- 
sent of  the  members,  allotted  to  those  whoin  age  incapacitated 
for  toil,  such  superannuations  being  of  course  proportioned  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  establishment.  In  such  establish- 
ments no  one  member  should  be  allowed  to  possess  more  pro- 
perty than  another ;  each  workman  would  be  a  shareholder, 
and  each  manufactory  be  a  republic  in  itself.  Under  the  pre- 
sent system,  whilst  self-love  continues  to  be  the  pivot  of  human, 
conduct,  the  greater  power  being  in  the  hands  of  one,  it  will  be 
wielded  to  his  interest,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  workmen  ; 
and  who,  or  what  law,  can  arbitrate  between  the  employer  and 
workman  ? — but  here  the  laborers  would  be  their  own  masters, 
and  instead  of  the  system  of  competition  at  present  carried  on 
by  the  capitalists,  let  but  an  amicable  feeling  exist  between  the 
various  establishments,  and  they  might  exactly  proportion  the 
supply  of  their  productions  to  the  demand.  The  advantages 
of  such  a  system  are  multifold  and  obvious — how  could  it  be 
set  on  foot  is  the  next  enquiry. 

Suppose  that  a  number,  say  a  thousand,  of  those  operatives 
whose  wages  are  highest,  were  to  subscribe  each  five  shillings 
jier  week  to  a  general  fund  ;  this  at  the  end  of  a  year  would 
produce,  with  interest,  above  thirteen  thousand  pounds,  and  in 
a  few  years  enough  would  be  accumulated  to  establish  a  large 
manufactory ;  which,  once  established,  other  members  might  be 
admitted,  either  b^'  purchasing  a  share,  but  no  one  should  hold 
more  than  one,  or  it  may  be  earned  by  labour,  part  of  their 
wages  being  paid  in  money,  and  part  put  to  their  account,  and 
added  to  the  general  fund,  until  equal  to  the  value  of  a  share. 
Had  all  the  money  that  has  been  saved  by  labourers,  in  order 
to  raise  their  wages  by  a  ridiculous  strike,  been  applied  in  this 
way,  such  an  establishment  might  be  already  in  progress.  The 
fundamental  rules  of  such  institutions  would  be — that  all  whom 
age  or  misfortune  did  not  incapacitate,  who  received  benefit, 
should  be  shareholders,  and  work. — That  no  one  should  possess 
more  than  one  share. — That  none  shoi'ld  be  admitted  after  a 
certfiin  age. — That  all,  in  the  aflairs  of  the  establishment,  should 
possess  equal  power,  and  that  no  one,  unless,  as  I  said  before, 
incapacitiited  for  labour  by  actident,  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
ceive a  pension  until  he  liad  served  a  determined  number  of 
years.  Thus  the  whole  profits  of  the  manufactory  would  be 
divided  among  the  workmen,  and  the  condition  of  the  whole 
be  improved. 

If  this  idea  meets  with  your  approval  I  hope  you  will  give 
it  the  publicity  which  the  circulation  of  your  unique  and  ex- 
cellent periodical  enables  you  to  do. 

I  remain.  Si',  your  obedient  servant, 

Feb.  11,  1838.  A  UNIVERSALIST. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  Bennet — The  two  hemispheres  are  ehargedwith  opposite 
electric' ties,  and  so  are  the  two  ends  of  the  spin  of  an  animal. 
Cunningham,  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  accounts  for  the 
greater  breadth  of  head  and  shoulder  in  men,  and  of  loins  in 
women  on  this  principle,  the  positive  preponderating  in  the 
male ;  the  negative  in  the  female, 
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THE  BIBLE  AND  ITS  INTERPRETERS. 


The  word  "  Bible  "  means  book,  and  "  The  Bible  ''  is  a  title 
given  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations  by  way  of  emi- 
nence. Upon  a  similar  principle  is  the  word  "  Koran,"  which 
also  means  book,  a  name  given  to  the  book  of  the  Mahometan 
revelation.  This  royal  title  is  not  unmerited,  if  power  and  uni- 
versality of  influence  be  regarded  as  a  test.  No  book  ever  had 
greater  circulation,  or  more  powerful  influence  than  the  Bible. 
It  has  been  published  in  every  language,  and  disseminated 
amongst  every  people,  and  tliere  is  no  educated  person  in  the 
world  who  is  not  partially  acquainted  with  its  contents. 

Moreover,  it  is  almost  the  only  book  upon  which  diversity  of 
opinion  prevails.  In  all  authors,  ancient  or  modern,  there  iire 
disputed  passages,  divers  readings,  and  ambiguous  phrases, 
which  exercise  the  skill  of  the  learned.  Even  in  Shakspeare 
the  readings  are  almost  as  various  as  those  of  the  Bible  itself. 
But  these  readings  are  variations  of  little  moment,  that  seldom 
affect  the  sense  of  the  passage,  and  turn  generally  upon  gram- 
matical and  orthographical  niceties,  which  serve  to  display  the 
skill  of  the  classical  and  oriental  linguist.  Were  the  differences 
of  opinion  confined  to  readings  only,  there  would  be  very 
little  Biblical  or  religious  controversy  in  Christendom,  and  that 
controversy  never  would  affect  the  condition  of  the  humble 
classes  of  society.  Amid  all  the  religious  disputations  with 
n^ich  the  world  has  been  distracted,  few  or  none  of  those  con- 
troversies have  turned  upon  grammatical  rules  or  disputed  read- 
ings. Those  who  have  resorted  to  this  pedantic  mode  of  dis- 
covering truth,  and  enforcing  opinion,  have  always  been  a  very 
small  and  uninfluential  sect.  The  various  readings,  therefore, 
are  not  to  be  considered  the  cause  of  diversity  of  opinion. 
With  one  English  translation  all  our  English  sectarians  can 
freely  discuss  their  peculiar  doctrines,  and  demonstrate  their 
•favourite  topics.  The  vulgar  notion  of  a  diversity  of  readings 
is  ridiculous.  The  diversity  amounts  to  a  mere  trifle,  thousands 
of  these  being  merely  differences  of  pointing  and  spelling,  which 
have  no  sensible  effect  upon  the  meaning  of  the  passages. 

The  principal  differences  of  opinion,  therefore,  turn  upon 
more  important  aspects  of  the  royal  book,  and  these  aspects 
are,  what  are  in  Qlerical  parlance  called,  the  types  of  Scripture. 
Almost  all  sectariiin  opinions  are  foundetl  upon  typical  explana- 
tions. This  shows  the  importance  of  typical  investigations  as 
the  means  of  curing  the  complaints  which  themselves  have 
originated.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion  rests  upon  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  "  This  is  my 
body."  The  Protestant  churches  in  reply,  say  "  this  is  a  ty- 
pical expression  — the  bread  is  a  type  of  Christ."  This  typical 
discussion  divides  the  Catholic  and  Roman  churches.  The 
Roman  Church  defends  the  literal  word.  In  this  respect  the 
Roman  Church  resembles  the  Jewish,  which  also  defends  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament.  "  The  blood  of  the 
goat  is  an  atonement  for  sin,"  is  a  Jewish  doctrine.  This,  ac- 
cording to  Christianity,  is  typical ;  tltat  is,  the  true  meaning  is 
disguised  under  a  symbol.  The  translation  is  not  quarrelled 
with  ;  and  unless  when  a  party  is  sorely  pressed,  he  seldom  re- 
quires to  resort  to  a  new  translation  of  any  passage.    The  prin- 


cipal question  is,  "  does  the  book  speak  literally  in  doctrine,  or 
does  it  not  ?" 

The  Jews  are  the  great  literalists.  But  still  the  Jews  are 
not  wholly  literalists  ;  they  acknowledge  a  t^'pical  meaning  un- 
der the  literal.  The  Targum  is  full  of  their  typical  fancies. 
Next  to  the  Jews  stand  the  Catholics,  who  maintain  the  letter 
of  the  word  more  frequently  than  the  Protestants ;  but  still  the 
Catholics  are  not  wholly  literalists.  They  admit  the  tj-pes  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  deny  those  of  the  New.  They  are  the 
Jews  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Protestants  merely  advance 
a  little  way  beyond  the  Catholics,  rejecting  some  of  the  most 
prominent  literalisms  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  believing  all 
the  rest.  The  Protestants,  moreover,  are  divided  into  a 
thousand  sects  upon  this  very  topic  of  literal  interpretation, 
varying  from  the  lowest  standard  of  the  letter,  up  to  the 
highest  standard  of  the  spirit. 

Amongst  the  Protestants  there  is  also  a  species  of  infidel 
party,  which,  by  way  of  annihilating  the  letter,  has  invented  a 
curious  style  of  interpretation,  which  may  be  called  etymolo- 
gical. It  says  the  Bible  is  a  fable,  concealing  a  science  under 
the  form  of  history  and  dsgma,  and  that  the  science  is  to  be 
discovered  by  the  meanings  of  the  proper  names  employed  in 
what  is  called  the  history.  Thus  Abraham  means  a  father  of 
many,  Isaac  means  laughter,  and  Jacob  a  deceiver,  and  Judah 
the  praise  of  the  Lord ;  when,  therefore,  we  are  told  that 
Abraham  begat  Isaac,  and  Isaac  begat  Jacob,  and  Jacob  begat 
Judah  and  his  brethren,  we  ought  to  read  it,  "  A  father  of 
many  people  begat  Laughter,  and  Laughter  begat  a  Deceiver, 
and  the  Deceiver  begat  the  praise  of  the  Lord  and  his  brethren." 
The  Bible  read  in  this  manner  is  much  like  the  cross-reading 
of  a  newspaper.  Thus  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  means 
hell ;  and  David,  the  second  king,  means  beloved,  and  he  was 
a  bloody  man  ;  eand  Solomon  means  peaceable.  Now  Peace- 
able apostatized  in  his  old  age,  and  the  Lord  rent  the  kingdom 
from  Peaceable's  children,  and  Rehoboam,  his  son,  i.  e.,  the 
deliverer  of  the  people,  had  only  two  tribes  out  of  the  twelve 
for  his  share  ;  when  this  deliverer  was  asked  if  he  meant  to  di- 
minish the  burden  of  Peaceable's  taxation,  he  replied,  "  Nay, 
I  will  increase  your  burdens,  and  as  my  father  chastised  you 
with  whips,  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions.  My  little  finger 
will  be  thicker  than  my  father's  loins."  The  people,  accord- 
ingly, rebelled  against  their  deliverer,  and  rallied  around  Jero- 
boam, which  means  the  man  who  fights  against  the  people.* 


*  One  may  read  English  history  in  the  same  manner.  Thus 
Pitt  is  the  man  who  has  thrown  the  nation  into  the  pit  of  con- 
fusion. Wilberforce  the  man  who  used  wild-bear-force  to  save 
the  negroes,  that  is,  hugging  them  to  death,  for  Lord  Brougham 
informs  us  that  his  slavery  abolition  has  deteriorated  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slaves.  Earl  Grey  is  the  statesman  who  became 
ffrey  with  age  before  he  attained  to  power.  Brougham  the  man 
who  brow-beats  the  Lords.  O'Connell  is  the  man  Avho  causes 
the  Irish  to  cry  out  och  on,  he  ochonnels  them,  and  O'Connor 
is  the  leader  of  the  och  on  clamour,  that  is  the  ochonner.  We 
remember  a  curious  interpretation  of  Scripture  by  John  Ward, 
who  applied  all  scripture  to  himself :  speaking  of  the  man  who 
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Some  again,  even  deeper  than  these,  will  tell  you.  the  mystic 
meaning  of  countries,  men,  and  beasts,  and  give  a  spiritual  sig- 
nification to  mice,  frogs,  dogs,  and  horses,  reading  the  letter  by 
this  mystic  meaning,  which  they  call  the  science  of  corres- 
pondences. This  science  was  revealed  from  heaven  to  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  and  is  now  variously  taught  by  his  followers.  A 
rich  and  copious  exposition  of  the  science  is  to  be  found  in 
Noble's  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  a  work  of  no 
mean  merit,  however  fanciful  the  science  of  correspondences 
may  be,  or  seem  to  be  ;  for,  as  all  imagination  must  confonn 
itself  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  it  is  impossible  for  a  rich  fancy  to 
fail  in  revealing  natviral  truths  upon  any  principle  of  analj'sis 
or  synthesis  that  it  adopts,  but  more  especially  with  a  universal 
book  like  the  Bible,  whose  chief  peculiarity  is,  that  it  has  a 
somewhat  definite  meaning  upon  every  principle  of  interpreta- 
tion, but  a  consistent  meaning  upon  one  only. 

TTie  principal  motive  which  has  induced  the  infidels  to 
attempt  the  mystic  interpretation  is  miracle,  or  di\ine  inter- 
position. This  they  all  boggle  at,  and  have  tried  various 
means  to  get  rid  of.  To  what  eff'ect  may  be  imagined,  from 
the  fact,  that,  at  this  present  moment,  there  is  not  a  writer 
in  the  public  press  who  has  the  hardihood  to  avow  himself  an 
infidel,  although  it  is  bruited  about,  yni\\  every  appearance  of 
truth,  that  not  one  half  of  the  population  of  this  city  is 
connected  with  any  place  of  Christian  worship.  It  is  vain  to 
say  that  government  has  anything  to  do  with  this  ;  it  is  a  moral 
and  intellectual  circumstance,  with  which  political  power  and 
wealth  have  no  connection.  Practical  infidelity  is  very  great. 
"We  believe  sincerely  that  it  embraces  nine-tenths  of  the  popu- 
lation. How  then  does  the  tenth  exercise  its  power  ?  by  intel- 
lect alone — by  priestcraft  no  doubt ;  but  a  craft  which  acts 
•with  the  instruments  of  the  tongue  and  the  pen  solely,  for  what 
it  does  by  means  of  the  law  in  its  extortions  and  covetous 
graspings  of  property,  is  mimica/ to  its  own  interests,  and  cal- 
culated to  undo  all  that  the  tongue  and  the  pen  can  effect. 
But  such  is  the  power  of  the  priestly  tongue  and  the  priestly 
pen,  that  the  priest  can  even  afford  to  profane  his  own  eharacter 
by  robbery,  hypocrisy,  and  extortion  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all 
this  coionteraction,  the  moral  and  intellectual  power  of  the  old 
gospel  is  such,  that  not  an  infidel  in  a  public  newspaper  dare 
openly  avow  himself !  Is  not  this  singular  ?  Is  it  not  tme  ? 
Is  not  infidelity  an  intellectual  failure  ?  Is  it  not  evident,  that 
if  the  infidels  expect  to  reform  the  religious  world  they  must 
take  another  ground  ? 

And  pray,  what  is  that  ground  ?  the  ground  is  that  Avhich 
has  always  been  taken,  and  ever  will  be  taken  as  long  as  the 
world  exists.  The  child  must  come  from  its  mother.  You 
cannot  make  a  child.  The  stream  of  time  is  continuous,  and 
the  present  comes  from  the  past,  as  the  future  from  the  pre- 
sent. When  St.  Paul,  the  gfeat  founder  of  Christianity,  taught 
the  new  gospel,  he  abrogated  old  forms  and  ceremonies,  but  he 
never  denied  their  divinity.  He  told  the  Jews  that  their 
existence  was  a  part  of  the  divine  plan  ;  but,  having  performed 
its  work,  it  must  yield  to  a  new  form  of  a  more  etherial  na- 
ture. And,  in  order  to  connect  the  old  with  the  new,  he  showed 
them  the  new  concealed  in  figures  under  the  disguise  of  the  old. 
He  reasoned  th -s, — Abraham  had  two  sens,  one  by  a  bond  wo- 
man, the  other  by  a  free.  When  the  free  woman's  son  was 
bom,  the  Lord  said,  "  cast  out  the  bond-woman  and  her  son, 
for  the  son  of  the  bond-woman  shall  not  be  heir  with  the  son  of 


■was  put  in  ward  by  Moses  for  gathering  sticks  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  he  said  this  was  himself  in  bis  fallen  or  imregenerated 
state.  He  was  put  in  ward — that  is,  John  Ward — me — and  after- 
wards taken  out  and  stoned  to  death,  that  is  the  evil  was  taken 
out  of  John  Ward  and  destroyed. — ^John  was  put  in  ward  for 
blasphemy,  that  is,  in  Derby  jail.  This  was  a  deeper  state  of 
being,  raoie  vnWard,  and  when  he  came  out  he  was  greater  than 
ever,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  in  the  inner  sanctuary.  Now 
they  ha'-e  shut  him  up  in  the  grave — more  in  Ward  still ;  John 
Ward  is  now  dead,  and  the  spirit  is  relieved.  May  God  pre- 
serve it,  and  fill  ^vith  all  the  fulness  of  joy,  in  the  hope  of 
•which  it  lived,  and  for  which,  as  well  as  many  other  amiable 
qualities,  we  hold  its  memory  in  honour. 


the  free."  The  bond-woman  is  the  law,  the  free-woman  is  the 
gospel.  The  meaning  is  obvious  ;  "  cast  out  the  old  forms  of 
bondage  when  the  gospel  comes.''  The  Jews  had  been  reading 
this  passage  for  hundreds  of  years  before  Paul  arose,  but  they 
never  saw  his  meaning.  But  Paul,  when  he  showed  them  this 
new  meaning,  did  not  at  the  same  time  say,  "  the  story  of 
Abraham  is  a  lie,  it  is  a  fable,  there  never  was  such  a  man  as 
Abraham."  Paul  could  well  afford  to  believe  the  story  of 
Abraham,  and  the  divine  allegory  of  Abraham  at  the  same  time. 
He  could  hold  two  ideas  in  his  mind,  and  associate  them  in 
marriage  union  without  any  difficulty  or  inconsistency.  This 
change  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  meaning  is  the  natural  process 
of  growth  ;  but,  as  the  root  is  the  least  beautiful  and  least  valu- 
able part  of  the  plant,  so  the  first,  or  base  meaning,  that  is,  the 
historical,  is  in  itself  of  no  consequence,  except  as  a  root  from 
which  the  rest  proceeds  in  the  course  of  time.  The  universal 
facts,  which  the  history  teaches,  exist  independent  of  the  history 
in  universal  being  ;  but,  as  social  and  educational  facts  in  time, 
the}'  proceed  from  the  historj^,  and  cannot  be  taught  without  it. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  the  historical  root  which  infidelity  has 
tried  to  destroy,  but  which  the  omnipotence  of  truth  has  most 
triumphantly  defied. 

Now,  the  historical  Bible  presents  no  obstacle  whatever  to 
the  very  utmost  excess  of  liberality  and  social  peace.  We 
challenge  any  man  to  point  out  a  single  obstacle  to  political, 
intellectual,  and  moral  liberty,  in  the  faith  of  the  historical 
Bible.  The  obstacle  to  liberty  lies  in  the  popular  belief  re- 
specting the  nature  of  God.  Here,  and  here  enly,  is  the  e^-il. 
When  society  holds  the  faith  of  a  tmiversal  God  the  mission  of 
the  Bible  ceases.  It  is  then  only  a  relic,  but  a  valuable  relic 
of  former  times.  At  present  the  Bible  acts  the  part  of  a  law- 
giver. It  will  soon  cease  to  do  so.  The  true  God  is  in  the 
heart  of  man  •,  but  it  is  the  Bible  itself  that  tells  us  this  truth. 
It  tells  us  the  time  shall  cotne  wheit  the  true  God  shall  be  bom, 
and  the  true  law  and  lawgiver  placed  in  the  human  heart. 
When  this  happy  time  shall  come  the  Bible  ■will  cease  to  be 
the  lawgiver ;  but  the  Bible  itself  is  a  means  to  accomplish 
this  end.  Hence  the  failure  of  infidelity  as  a  moral  and  intel- 
lectual system. 

The  Bible,  we  say,  will  be  superseded  as  a  statute  book,  for 
the  la^v  of  God  is  the  living  law  of  a  good  heart  and  a  right 
mind.  This  was  done  by  St.  Paul,  and  it  will  be  done  again. 
St.  Paul  abrogated  the  whole  law  of  Moses,  and  at  the  same 
time  asserted  its  divinity.  He  simply  said,  it  has  fulfilled  its 
mission  as  a  process  or  stage  in  the  march  of  faith,  and  \vithout 
the  slightest  compunction  he  threw  it  all  behind  him  as  husks 
for  swine.  St.  Paul  destroyed  the  whole  Bible  of  his  time. 
If  the  Jewish  Church  was  merely  a  beggarly  element,  notwith- 
standing its  di\dnity,  why  may  not  the  Christian  Church  be 
the  same  ?  This  is  an  important  question.  The  Conservative 
Christians,  the  Tories  of  the  faith,  say  Christ  has  completed  the 
march  of  progress  !  Then  we  reply,  if  Christ  has  finished  it, 
why  is  he  to  come  again  to  destroy  Antichrist  ?  Is  not  the  fact 
of  another  coming  to  destroy  a  corrupt  system  a  siiflficient 
proof  that  the  process  is  not  complete  ?  Certainly.  Then  we 
say  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  this  same  Christian  Church 
in  which  we  live  is  nothing  but  beggarly  elements  after  all. 
We  learn  this  by  an  analysis  of  the  book  itself,  which  is  its 
own  reformer  and  its  o^vn  destroyer.  No  infidel  can  harm  it ; 
faith  alone  \A\\  lay  it  on  the  shelf,  by  leading  the  mind  of  man 
to  the  God,  and  the  law,  and  the  Bible  within,  married  to,  and 
associated  \\-ith,  and  in  part  the  offspring  of,  the  Bible  which  is 
without. 

Is  not  the  Old  Testament  laid  on  the  shelf,  and  yet,  in  asso- 
ciation, it  reigns  with  the  New  ?  But  how  does  it  reign  ?  Do 
we  kill  sheep  and  oxen  to  God,  and  offer  up  goats  and  pigeons 
for  om-  transgressions .'  Do  not  even  the  Christians  abhor  all 
sacrifices,  and  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  Jews  offering  a 
cock  to  the  deity,  as  they  still  once  a-year,  in  many  places, 
continue  to  do?  Is  not  the  whole  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment merely  aH  olden  relic,  which  the  Christian  clergy  them- 
selves would  be  the  very  first  to  denounce  as  a  code  of  laws  ? 
Every  pulpit  in  England  would  ring  with  anathemas  if  an  at- 
tempt were  made  to  obey  the  laws  of  God  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.   Is  it  not  therefore  laid  on  the  shelf.'    Yet  theaerae 
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clergy  who  refuse  to  keep  those  statutes,  are  the  boldest  to  de- 
clare their  divine  origin,  and  always  prepared  to  defend  their 
claims  against  all  opponents.  This  is  a  simple  fact,  and  merely 
a  type  of  what  must  take  place  with  the  New,  when  men  ad- 
vance to  the  next  stage  of  progress  in  the  gro^rth  of  the  church. 
The  New  Testament  must  lose  its  legislative  and  doctrinal  au- 
thority, and  be  regarded  merely  as  a  historical  fact  in  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence.  All  but  the  history  is  changeable  or 
progressive.  The  doctrine  is  a  principle  of  growth  that  enlarges 
with  time,  and  accommodates  itself  to  the  changing  and  im- 
proving conditions  of  man.  But,  who  ever  heard  of  a  historical 
event  changing  ?  A  doctrine  is  a  mode — a  fashion'of  thought, 
and  every  age  is  throwing  it  into  new  positions  and  aspects — a 
historical  fact  is  for  ever  the  same. 

The  historical  fact,  therefore,  of  the  Bible,  is  fixed  .as  any 
other  history  is  fixed ;  the  mistakes  being  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  any  otlier  book  subject  to  the  laws  of  human  criticism, 
and  susceptible  of  human  correction.  The  doctrines  are  pro- 
gressive and  expansive.  The  old  law  becomes  the  old  gospel, 
and  the  old  gospel  having  assumed  a  variety  of  forms  becomes 
a  sj-Btem  of  universal  faith,  in  which  all  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies  die,  and  religion  becomes  a  principle  of  life,  instead 
of  a  profession  of  belief.  This  is  the  process.  It  is  tantamount 
to  a  rejection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  literal  tests  of 
doctrinal  truths,  but  no  more.  As  materials,  from  wliich  im- 
portant truths  will  be  calmly  and  logically  deduced,  they 
will  always  be  valuable  records  of  great  historical  import- 
ance. The  first  nill  take  the  lead  of  all  the  antique  literature, 
and  the  second  of  all  modern  literature,  being  the  only  existent 
records  of  the  beginning  of  the  two  eras  ;  and  they  will  serve  as 
circumstantial  evidence  of  great  weight,  to  give  effect  to  con- 
victions resting  upon  other  grounds,  but  deriving  corroboration 
from  the  Biblical  history  of  Providence. 

We  shall  give  in  a  few  words  the  relationship  in  which  we 
stand  in  respect  to  sectarians  and  infidels.     The  controvei-sy 
has  these  four  aspects,  in  so  far  as  it  respects  the  book  Bible, 
which  is  merely  a  type  or  image  of  the  true  Bible,  and  a  small 
portion  of  it  at  the  same  time : 
First — Historical  facts. 
Second— The  fact  of  revelation. 
Third — The  fact  of  miracle. 
Fourth — Doctrine,  or  ultimate  meaning. 
The  sectarian  and  we  agree  upon  the  three  first  points  ;  on 
the  fourth  alone  are  we  at  variance.     He  is  satisfied  ^rith  the 
mere  types  or  shell  of  the  doctrine — we  seek  the  living  law  of 
which  these  types  M-ere  merely  the  temporary  substitutes  during 
'the  infancy  of  the  church.     The  infidel  puts  his  negative  upon 
all  the  four. 


^ESTHETIC  LETTERS,  ON  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  HUMAN  BEING. 

BY    SCHILLER. 
LETTER     VI. 

Am  I  supposed  to  have  exaggerated,  in  this  description,  the 
state  of  the  present  times  ?  I  do  not  anticipate  that  objecrion, 
but  another — that  I  have  proved  too  much.  This  picture,  you 
will  tell  me,  reserpbles  indeed  the  state  of  mankind  aroimd  us, 
but  it  also  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  all  nations  whom 
civilization  has  reached,  since  all,  wthout  distinction,  must 
through  false  reasoning  fall  away  from  nature,  before  they  can, 
through  reason,  return  to  her. 

Yet,  after  a  little  attention  to  the  character  of  the  times,  the 
contrast  between  this  modem  form  of  humanity  and  the  ancient, 
more  especially  the  Grecian,  must  strike  us  \Tith  amazement. 
The  glory  of  cultivation  and  refinement,  which  we  justly  claim 
over  every  other  mere  nature,  cannot  avail  us  in  competition 
with  the  Grecian,  that  wedded  itself  to  all  the  charms  of  art, 
and  all  the  dignity  of  wisdom,  ^vithont,  like  ours,  being  itself  a 
sacrifice.  The  Greeks  shame  us — not  merely  by  a  simplicity 
which  is  foreign  to  our  age — they  are  our  rivals,  often  our  mas- 
ters, in  those  very  advantages  by  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
console  ourselves  for  the  opposition  to  nature  which  our  man- 
Txen  evince.    Complete  in  form  and  full  of  vital  substance,  in- 


vestigators in  philosophy  and  creators  in  the  arts,  tender  yet 
energetic,  we  behold  them  uniting  the  jouth  of  fancy  with  the 
maturity  of  reason  in  one  glorious  manhood. 

At  the  time  of  that  beautiful  awakening  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  the  peculiar  provinces  of  the  senses  and  the  spiritual 
being  were  not  yet  strictly  distinguished  ;  for  as  yet  no  discord 
incited  them  hostilcly  to  make  division  and  to  fix  their  boun- 
daries. Poetry  had  not  then  held  corrupting  intercourse  vnih 
wit,  nor  had  speculation  disgraced  itself  by  sophistry.  Both 
could  at  need  exchange  their  occupations,  for  each,  in  its 
own  way,  honoured  truth.  However  high  reason  might  soar, 
it  retained  its  attachment  to  reality,  and  throughout  its  minutest 
analyses  never  lost  sight  of  it.  It  did  indeed  dissect  human 
nature,  and  cast  it  in  magnified  forms  into  its  glorious  circle  of 
didnities,  so  that  each  was  distinct  from  every  other  ;  but  this 
it  did  not  by  tearing  it  to  pieces,  but  by  Ijlending  it  differently, 
so  that  no  part  of  human  nature  was  wanting  in  any  single  god. 
How  wholly  different  with  us  moderns !  With  us,  too,  the 
image  of  the  species  is  scattered  in  distinctively  magnifietl  forms 
among  the  individuals ;  but  each  is  only  a  fragment,  not  a  va- 
ried compound  of  the  ^vhole :  so  that  we  must  inquire  of  the 
different  indi\iduals  successively,  in  order  to  collect  the  totality 
of  the  species.  One  might  almost  be  tempted  to  maintain  that 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  exert  themselves  among  us  as  sepa- 
rately as  the  psvchologist  divides  them  in  idea ;  and  we  see  not 
only  single  subjects  but  whole  classes  of  men  unfold  only  one 
part  of  their  capacities,  whilst  faint  traces  of  the  rest  are,  like 
stunted  growths,  scarcely  to  be  discerned. 

I  do  not  overlook  the  advantage  which  the  present  race  con- 
sidered as  a  unity,  and  only  in  the  scales  of  the  understanding, 
may  claim  to  have  over  the  best  in  the  ancient  world ;  but  it 
must  begin  the  contest  wiih  closed  ranks,  and  the  whole  mea- 
sure itself  against  the  whole.  What  single  modem  steps  forth, 
man  against  man,  to  contend  with  the  single  Athenian  for  the 
prize  of  humanity  ? 

Whence  this  disadvantageous  position  of  the  individuals, 
notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  of  the  species  ?  Why  was 
the  single  Greek  able  to  qualify  himself  for  a  representative  of 
his  age,  and  why  cannot  the  single  modern  adventure  thus  ? 
Because  to  the  first  all-uniting  nature,  to  the  last  the  all-sepa- 
rating understanding,  imparted  its  forms. 

It  was  cultivation  itself  which  inflicted  these  wounds  on  mo- 
dem humanity.  As  soon  as,  on  the  one  hand,  more  enlarged 
experience  and  more  exact  thinking  required  a  stricter  division 
of  the  sciences,  and,  on  the  other,  the  more  complicated  ma- 
chinery of  states  made  a  more  rigid  distinction  of  stations  and 
employments  necessary,  then  the  inner  bond  of  human  nature 
was  torn  asunder,  and  a  pernicious  strife  set  at  variance  its  har- 
monious powers.  Intuitive  and  speculative  understandings  with- 
drew -with  hostile  dispositions  to  their  separate  fields,  whose 
boundaries  they  now  began  to  watch  with  distrust  and  jealousy, 
and  in  the  sphere  to  which  a  man  limited  his  activity,  he  gave 
himself  a  master  ^vithin  himself,  who  not  unfrequeiitly  ended 
in  suppressing  the  rest  of  his  powers.  Whilst  here  the  luxuri- 
ating imagination  ravaged  the  laborious  plantations  of  the  un- 
derstanding, the  spirit  of  abstraction  there  consumed  the  fire  at 
which  the  heart  should  have  warmed  itself  and  the  fancy  should 
have  been  kindled. 

This  devastation  which  art  and  learning  commenced  in  the 
inner  man,  the  new  spirit  of  government  completed  and  made 
universal.  It  was  not  indeed  to  be  expected  that  the  simple 
organization  of  the  first  republics  should  sm-vive  the  simplicity 
of  the  first  manners  and  relations  ;  but  instead  of  rising  into  a 
higher  animal  existence,  it  settles  down  into  a  vulgar  and  coarse 
mechanism.  That  polypus  natme  of  the  Grecian  states,  where 
each  individual  enjoyed  an  independent  life,  and  when  there 
was  need  could  become  the  whole,  now  gave  place  to  an  ingeni- 
ous clock-work,  in  which,  from  the  mechanical  arrangement  of 
an  infinite  number,  though  of  lifeless  parts,  a  moral  life  was 
fashioned  for  the  whole.  The  church  and  the  state,  the  la^'s 
and  the  morals,  were  now  torn  asunder ;  the  enjovment  was  di- 
vided from  the  labour,  the  means  from  the  end.  the  effort  from 
the  reward.  Eternally  chained  down  to  one  small  fragment  of 
the  whole,  man  achieves  his  cultivation  only  as  a  fragment ; 
with  the  monotonous  rumbling  of  the  wheel  which  he  turns 
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round,  always  in  his  ear,  he  is  never  able  to  develop  the  har- 
mony of  his  being  ;  and  instead  of  bearing  the  full  impression 
of  humanity,  he  becomes  merely  a  type  of  his  employment  or 
his  science.  But  even  the  pitiful  and  partial  interest  which 
joins  the  individual  members  to  the  whole,  depends  not  on  forms 
which  they  derive  from  their  own  activity  (for  how  could  it  be 
safe  to  trust  to  the  principle  of  liberty  in  them  a  mechanism  so 
artificial  and  so  averse  to  daylight  ?)  but  it  is  prescribed  to 
them,  with  scrupulous  exactness,  by  a  formulary  in  which  their 
free  judgment  is  confined.  The  dead  letter  supplies  the  place 
of  the  living  intelligence,  and  a  practised  memory  leads  more 
safely  than  genius  or  feeling. 

When  the  community  measures  a  man  by  his  office,  when  it 
honours  in  one  citizen  only  memory,  in  another  a  tabular  under- 
standing, in  a  third  only  mechanical  dexterity  •,  when  here,  in- 
different to  the  character,  it  insists  only  upon  knowledge,  and 
there,  on  the  contrary,  for  a  sake  of  a  spirit  of  order  and  regula- 
rity, excuses  the  greatest  darkness  of  the  understanding ; — when 
at  the  same  time  it  requires  the  peculiar  skill  of  the  individuals 
to  be  carried  to  an  extreme  degree  in  proportion  to  the  limitation 
of  the  subject: — then  need  we  not  wonder  that  the  remaining 
qualities  of  the  heart  and  mind  become  neglected,  in  order  to 
bestow  all  care  on  that  single  one  which  is  the  source  of  honour 
and  reward.  We  know,  indeed,  that  powerful  genius  does  not 
make  the  limits  of  its  employment  the  limits  to  its  activity, 
but  mediocre  talent  consumes  in  the  employment  which  falls 
to  its  lot  the  whole  niggardly  sum  of  its  powers  ;  and  it  must 
be  no  ordinary  head  that  preserves,  without  detriment  to  its 
calling,  some  overplus  for  the  indulgence  of  tastes.  Moreover, 
it  is  seldom  a  good  recommendation  to  the  state  when  the 
powers  surpass  the  station,  or  when  the  spiritual  requirements 
of  a  man  of  genius  give  his  office  a  competitor.  So  jealous  is 
the  state  of  the  sole  possession  of  its  servants,  that  it  would 
rather  determine  (and  who  can  blame  it  ?)  to  share  its  man 
wth  a  Venus  Cytherea  than  with  a  Venus  Urania. 

So  by  degrees  the  individual  concrete  life  is  destroyed,  in 
order  that  the  abstract  of  the  whole  may  prolong  its  wretched 
existence  ;  and  that  the  state  always  remains  a  stranger  to  its 
citizens,  because  feeling  nowhere  finds  it.*  Necessitated  to 
relieve  itself  of  the  manifold  varieties  of  its  citizens  by  classifi- 
cation, and  never  holding  intercourse  with  humanity  except  at 
second  hand,  through  representation,  the  governing  portion  at 
last  loses  sight  of  it  altogether,  by  confounding  it  with  a  mere 
contrivance  of  the  understanding  ;  and  the  governed  can  only 
receive  with  indifference  the  laws,  that  are  so  little  adapted  for 
them.  Wearied  at  last  with  keeping  up  a  contract,  of  which 
the  government  on  its  part  does  so  little  to  relieve  her,  positive 
society  (as  has  long  been  the  fate  of  most  European  states) 
falls  into  a  moral  state  of  natu)-e,  where  public  power  is  only  one 
party  more,  hated  and  cheated  by  those  who  render  it  neces- 
sary, and  esteemed  only  by  those  who  need  it  not. 

Could  humanity  with  this  double  force,  pressing  upon  it  from 
within  and  from  without,  take  any  other  direction  than  that  it 
has  taken  ?  Whilst  the  speculative  spirit  strove  after  impe- 
rishable possessions  in  the  kingdom  of  ideas,  it  must  become  a 
stranger  to  the  world  of  sense,  and  lose  matter  while  investi- 
gating form.  The  spirit  of  business,  enclosed  in  a  uniform 
round  of  objects,  and  still  further  nan-owed  in  its  operations  by 
prescriptive  lules,  must  behold  the  free  whole  withdra^vn  from 
its  view  as  if  by  irregular  movements,  and  must,  together  with 
its  sphere,  become  impoverished.  As  the  first  is  tempted  to 
model  the  real  according  to  the  conceivable,  and  to  elevate  the 
individual  conditions  of  its  own  power  of  conception  into  con- 
stitutional laws  for  the  existence  of  things,  so  the  latter 
plunges  into  the  opposite  extreme — that  of  valuing  all  (xpeti- 
ence  generally  according  to  a  peculiar  portion  of  experience, 
and  wishing  to  force  the  rules  of  its  o^vn  business  upon  every 
other  business  without  distinction.  The  one  is  compelled  to 
become  the  prey  of  an  empty  subtilty,  the  other  of  a  pedantic 
littleness ;  because  the  one  takes  its  station  too  high  for  the  in- 
dividual, the  other  too  low  for  the  whole.  But  the  evil  of  this 
direction  of  mind  has  not  been  limited  to  knowledge  and  pro- 
duction, it  has  extended  in  no  small  degree  over  feeling  and 

*  See  the  fourth  letter. 


action.  We  know  that  the  sensibility  of  the  mind  depends  for 
its  degree  upon  the  liveliness,  and  for  its  extent  upon  the 
richness,  of  the  imagination.  Now  a  preponderance  of  the 
analyzing  faculty  must  needs  rob  the  fancy  of  its  strength  and 
its  fire  ;  and  a  more  limited  sphere  of  objects  must  lessen  its 
richness.  The  abstract  thinker  often  has,  therefore,  a  cold  heart, 
because  he  analyzes  impressions  that  only  as  a  whole  excite  the 
feelings ;  the  man  of  business  has  often  a  narrow  heart,  because 
his  imagination,  shut  up  in  the  unvarying  round  of  his  occupa- 
tion, cannot  enlarge  itself  by  any  kind  of  experience  foreign  to 
its  sphere. 

It  lay  in  my  way  to  expose  the  injurious  tendency  of  the 
character  of  the  times,  and  its  sources,  and  not  to  show  the  ad- 
vantages by  which  nature  repairs  the  evil :  but  I  willingly  grant 
you,  that  however  little  the  individual  may  gain  by  this  dis- 
membering of  his  bdng,  the  race  could  have  advanced  by  no 
other  means. 

The  phenomenon  of  Grecian  humanity  was  unquestionably 
a  maximum,  at  which  point  it  was  impossible  either  to  remain 
or  to  rise  higher — impossible  to  remain,  because  the  understand- 
ing, with  the  stores  Avhich  it  had,  would  inevitably  have  been 
obliged  to  separate  itself  from  feeling  and  contemplation,  and 
to  strive  after  distinctness  of  knowledge — impossible  to  rise 
higher,  because  a  determinate  degree  of  enlightenment  can  co- 
exist only  with  a  determinate  amount  of  fulness  and  warmth 
of  life.  The  Grecians  had  reached  this  point,  and  if  they 
would  have  proceeded  to  a  state  of  yet  higher  cultivation,  they 
miist  like  us  have  given  up  the  totality  of  their  being,  and  have 
pursued  truth  in  separate  paths.  There  was  no  other  way  of 
developing  the  vaiious  capacities  in  man,  but  to  oppose  them  to 
each  other.  This  antagonism  of  powers  is  the  great  Instrument 
of  cultivation,  but  yet  the  instnrment  only  ;  for  so  long  as  this 
conflict  lasts,  man  is  only  in  the  way  to  cultivation.  It  is  only 
when  single  powers  violate  themselves  in  man,  and  usurp  an 
exclusive  legislation,  that  they  come  into  opposition  with  the 
truth  of  things,  and  oblige  common  understanding,  that  other- 
wise rests  with  idle  contentedness  on  the  outside  appearance,  to 
penetrate  into  the  depths  of  objects.  While  the  pure  under- 
standing usurps  authority  in  the  world  of  sense,  and  the  empi- 
rical is  busy  in  subjecting  it  to  the  conditions  of  experience, 
both  faculties  are  bringing  themselves  to  the  fullest  possible 
maturity,  and  exhausting  the  whole  compass  of  their  spheres. 
Whilst  the  imagination  there,  by  her  licentiousness,  dares  to 
dissolve  the  constitution  of  the  world,  she  obliges  reason  there 
to  mount  to  the  highest  sources  of  knowledge,  and  to  call  the 
law  of  necessity  to  its  aid  against  her. 

Partiality  in  the  exercise  of  powers  leads  the  individual  in- 
fallibly to  error,  but  the  race  to  truth.  Only  by  collecting  the 
entire  energies  of  our  mind  into  one  focus,  and  by  drawing  our 
whole  being  together  into  single  power,  do  we  give  this  single 
power  as  it  were  wings,  and  carry  it  artificially  far  beyond  the 
limits  which  nature  seemed  to  have  assigned  it.  As  certain  as 
it  is  that  all  the  individuals  of  the  human  race  taken  together 
would  never  have  been  able  with  the  imassisted  power  of  sight, 
which  nature  has  allotted  them,  to  espy  one  of  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites, which  the  telescope  discovers  to  the  astronomer,  so  indis- 
putable is  it  that  the  thinking  faculty  could  never  have  pro- 
duced an  Analysis  of  the  Infinite,  or  a  Ciitique  of  Pure 
Reason,  if  in  single  men  who  had  this  vocation  reason  had  not 
disentangled  itself  from  every  thing  extrinsic,  and  prepared 
itself,  by  the  most  intense  abstraction,  to  pierce  into  regions  of 
unconditional  truth.  But  will  a  mind,  so  resolved,  as  it  were, 
into  pure  understanding  and  pure  intuition,  be  capable  of  ex- 
changing the  rigid  chains  of  logic  for  the  free  movement  of  the 
poetic  powers,  and  of  seizing  the  individuality  of  things  with 
faithful  and  chaste  perception  ?  Here  nature  sets  a  bound  even 
to  universal  genius,  which  it  cannot  overleap,  and  truth  will 
continue  to  have  martyrs  so  long  as  philosophy  must  make  it 
her  chief  employment  to  guard  against  error. 

How  much  soever  the  world  may  have  gained  by  this  sepa- 
rate cultivation  of  the  human  powers,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  individuals  whom  it  teaches  suffer  imder  the  curse  of 
subserviency  to  the  general  purpose.  Gymnastic  exercises  will, 
indeed,  produce  athletic  forms,  but  beauty  is  formed  only  by 
the  free  and  equable  play  of  the  limbs.     In  the  same  way,  by 
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straining  to  the  utmost  single  powers  of  mind,  extraordinary 
naen  may  be  produced,  but  only  l)y  an  equable  tempering  of 
the  faculties  can  happy  and  complete  ones  be  created.  And  in 
what  relation  should  we  stand  with  past  and  future  ages,  if  the 
cultivation  of  human  nature  made  such  a  sacrifice  necessary  ? 
We  should  have  been  the  servants  of  humanity,  we  should  for 
some  thousands  of  j-ear*  have  endured  for  her  the  labours  of 
slavery,  and  stamped  upon  our  mutilated  nature  the  shameful 
traces  of  this  servitude,  that  a  later  race  might  tend  its  moral 
health,  and  develop  the  free  growth  of  its  humanity,  in  happy 
iadolence. 

But  can  man  indeed  be  destined  for  whatever  purpose  to 
neglect  himself?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  nature  ought  to  have 
the  power  to  rob  us  of  that  perfection  which  reason  by  her 
aims  prescribes  to  us  ^ 

It  must  then  be  false  that  the  cultivation  of  single  powers 
acquires  the  sacrifice  of  the  totality  of  our  being ;  or  if  the 
law  of  nature  tended  ever  so  much  to  this  sacrifice,  it  must  be 
in  our  power,  by  a  higner  art,  to  repair  the  damage  which  art 
had  occasioned. 


A  POEM  TRANSLATED,  WITH  A  COMMENT. 

By  the  Transcendentalist. 

In  the  collection  of  Latin  poems  by  Englishmen,  which  is  called 
MuscB  AnglicaruB,  I  met  with  a  piece  entitled  Idea  Spi- 
ritus  non  est  ague  clara  ae  Idea  Corporis.  There  is  in  it  as 
little  true  poetry  as  may  be,  but  as  it  illustrates  in  a  popular 
and  pleasant  manner  several  subjects  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
this  work,  and,  as  I  thought  I  could  tack  on  two  or  three  ob- 
servations in  the  form  of  a  comment,  I  have  translated  it.  The 
name  of  the  author  is  not  given,  but  he  was  a  Cambridge  stu- 
dent, and  the  poem  is  dated  1 730. 

THE    IDEA  OF   SPIRIT    IS    NOT    SO   CLEAR    AS    THE   IDEA  OF    BODY. 

1.  While,  from  the  lofty  palace  of  the  brain. 
The  mind  o'er  subject  limbs  exerts  her  reign ; 
Governs  with  easy  rule  the  supple  nerves, 
Each  active  sense  her  ev'ry  nod  observes  ; 
Surveys  with  care  the  outward  signs  of  things. 
Then  a  true  copj-  to  his  sov'reign  brings. 
Thus  do  the  ej-es,  which  by  the  forehead  plac"d. 
Guard  the  brains'  portals  ;  thus  the  ears,  the  taste, 
The  smell,  the  touch,  which,  to  no  member  bound, 

1 0.  In  all  the  body's  parts  alike  is  found. 

While  these,  her  true  attendants,  guide  her  way. 
The  mind,  who,  first  rude  and  uncultured,  lay 
In  her  dark  dungeon,  straight  begins  to  rise. 
Gathers  new  wealth,  and  scans  the  glitt'ring  skies. 
Safe,  while  to  these  a  >nlling  ear  she  turns  ; 
But  if  corporeal  bounds  she  proudly  spurns, 
She  roams  through  wilds  unkno^^^l,  and  grasps  at  air, 
Her  gain  is — nothing,  and  her  end — despair. 

Since  from  the  bodies  round  all  knowledge  springs, 

20,  Our  thoughts  must  bear  the  stamp  of  outward  things. 
Hence,  with  a  motley  crowd  Olympus  nods, 
Bent  'neath  the  weight  of  bearded,  biped  gods. 
In  ev'ry  nook  some  monstrous  image  stands : 
See,  yonder  stalks  dread  Mars  with  gory  hands  ! 
Now  Pallas,  after  many  a  painful  strain. 
Springs  arm'd  from  human  Jove's  bewilder'd  brain. 
The  mind  would  grasp  at  spirit,  e'er  it  fades. 
Gives  it  a  form,  yet,  while  it  decks,  degrades. 
To  paint  the  queen  of  love  Apelles  glows, 

30.  With  borrowed  charms  the  pictured  goddess  grows. 
From  earthly  nymphs  each  beauty  he  must  beg, 
From  one  a  lip,  from  one  a  well-tumed  leg. 
The  iv'ry  neck  he  pilfers  from  some  fair. 
Another's  locks  ;  now  gives  the  graceful  air. 
The  glitt'ring  darts,  the  eyes  replete  with  guile. 
While  from  the  mouth  the  girls  of  Hellas  smile.* 


He  hoped  to  paint  a  goddess — all  is  o'er  ! 
There  stands  a  mortal  woman,  and  no  more— 
Chloe,  not  Venus,  rules  the  C.\-prian  shore. 

40,  Celestial  sprites  of  old  were  disinclined 
To  come  within  the  ken  of  human  mind. 
Proudly  they  shunned  all  intercourse  with  man. 
When  Locke  arose,  and  to  reflect  began. 
The  world  of  sprites  is  opened  to  his  view. 
He  talks  with  ghosts,  and  gods  immortal  too  ; 
Familiar  as  his  home,  he  sees  displayed 
The  realms  of  fancj',  and  each  empty  shade. 

But  as  for  us,  poor  things,  how  sad  oiu-  plight, 
Who  live  without  this  Highland  second  sight. 

50.  Around  us  elves  may  wander  ever  free. 
The  tiny  things  we  neither  touch  nor  see. 
While  he,  who's  bless 'd  with  Locke's  discerning  eyes. 
May  see  pale  goblins  at  his  elbow  rise, 
A  Sibyl's  aid  as  useless  may  decline,t 
Can  his  old  dead  friends  e'en  Mhile  living  join. 
And  pleased  count  o'er  his  proud  ancestral  line. 

Our  minds  are  narrow,  vainly  we  desire 
To  such  high  contemplations  to  aspire. 
Belinda  cannot  see  the  airy  band 

60.  Of  watchful  sylphs,  who  ever  near  her  stand, 
Knows  not,  her  small  attendants  never  fail 
To  guard  each  ringlet  from  the  rvider  gale  ; 
That  round  her  dress  sprites  without  number  meet. 
And  make  the  robe  fall  gracefiil  to  her  feet. 
"  Some  fold  the  sleeve,  while  others  plait  the  gown, 

66.  And  Betty's  praised  for  virtues  not  her  ov,-n."f 

THE    COMMENT. 

The  title  :  {The  idea  of  spirit  is  not  so  clear  as  the  idea  of 
body.y-Why  not  ?  The  whole  poem  is  directed  against  Lccke, 
who  raamtained  that  body  was  only  manifested  by  its  qualities, 
and  that  the  qualities  of  spirit,  such  as  thinking,  &c.,  were  like- 
wise perceivable.  Hence,  both  were  equally  manifest.  How 
is  it  that  so  many  fall  into  absolute  materialism,  and  so  few 
into  absolute  idealism  ?  This  natural  tendency  to  one  of  two 
poles  deserves  consideration.  The  following  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  :— Our  notion  of  spirit  is  got  from 
reflection, — a  looking  back  upon  ourselves  ;  we  do  not  stand 
like  third  parties  with  matter  at  our  right  hand,  and  spirit  at 
our  left.  "  Spirit"  means  ourselves,  as  distinguished  from  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  the  question  is,  whether  it  be  so  easy  to  look 
at  home  as  to  look  abroad.  I  have  before  said,  that  were  it 
not  for  objects  around,  our  own  existence  ivould  not  be  mani- 
fest ;  but  that  does  not  prove,  that,  granted  the  presence  of  the 
objects,  the  notions  of  spirit  and  matter  should  not  be  equally 
clear.  The  fact  is  this  :  spirit  first  contemplates  external  objects 
while  so  employed  its  attention  is  directed,  of  course,  out- 
wards ;  it  is  thinking  of  matter,  not  of  itself,  and  is  not  per- 
forming an  act  of  self-reflection.  And  when  it  does  look  back 
upon  itself,  it  only  regards  itself  as  the  perceiver  of  the  objects 
that  is,  only  as  in  relation  to  matter.  Hence,  spirit  can  think 
about  matter  without  thinking  of  itself,  but  cannot  think  of 
itself  without  thinking  about  matter.  Our  Cambridge  friend  is 
right  then  so  far,  though,  I  am  convinced,  the  reasons  I  have 
alleged  had  no  part  in  prompting  him  to  take  his  peculiar  side. 
Understand,  my  observations  do  not  in  the  least  veer  towards 
materialism,  or  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independent  bein-^  of 
matter.  The  eye,  to  which  the  whole  visible  world  is  revealed 
does  not  have  a  glimpse  of  itself;  but  who,  in  affirming  this' 
would  be  accused  of  denying  the  eye's  existence  P 

Line  6.  (True  copy.)  In  the  Latin  "  exemplaria,"  an  ex- 
pression which  involves  one  of  the  most  puzzling  subjects  in 
metaphysics.  Fichte,  the  young,  now  professor  at  Bonn,  has 
written  much  valuable  matter  about  it.  The  notion  was,  that 
as  things  external  to  the  mind  cannot  be  within  it,  and  our  im- 


That  is,  the  smile  is  copied  from  those  of  the  Greek  girls. 


+  iEneas  required  the  aid  of  a  Sibyl  to  conduct  him  to  the 
world  of  spirits. 

t  These  concluding  lines  refer  to  Pope's  "  Rape  of  the  Lock ;" 
the  couplet  in  inverted  commas  is  by  Pope.— T. 
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press'ons  of  course  are  in  our  minds,  we  never  perceive  the 
things  themselves,  but  only  have  impressions,  which  are  copies 
of  them.  This  theory  gave  rise  to  a  sceptical  question.  If  we 
only  perceive  the  impressions,  and  not  the  things,  how  can  we 
possibly  tell  that  the  former  a"e  copiss  of  the  latter  ?  The 
severe  idealism  rose  from  this  question  ;  seeing  that  there  is  no 
comparing  a  known  with  an  unknown  thing,  so  as  to  find  out 
whether  one  be  a  copy  of  the  other  or  not,  and  also  admitting 
that  we  perceive  nothing  but  impressions,  the  idealist  boldly 
cuts  off  the  trouble  of  comparison  by  denying  the  existence  of 
external  things  altogether.  Still,  however,  the  corporeal  world 
has  never  ceased  to  assert  its  claims  to  existence  ;  the  mind 
finds  that  there  is  a  number  of  objects  utterly  independent  of 
its  own  will,  and  what  is  this,  but  finding  that  they  do  not  de- 
pend on  itself."  The  idealist  will  maintein,  thnt  the  so-called 
real  things  are  produced  by  spirit,  without  consciousness,  and 
that  the  imaginary  things  are  produced  with  consciousness. 
But,  how  does  this  prove  mind  without  matter  ?  Mind  is  mani- 
fested by  consciousness,  and  what  right  has  it  to  attribute  to 
itself  acts  of  which  it  is  unconscious  ?  Can  there  not  be  a  third 
principle,  which  is  neither  mind  nor  matter,  but  developes 
itself  in  both  ?  Kant  had  a  very  odd  way  of  avoiding  severe 
idealism,  and  at  the  same  time  of  steering  clear  of  the  unten- 
able notion  of  a  copy.  He  said  that  there  were  external  things, 
but  that  our  perceptions  were  totally  unlike  them  •,  thatwe 
could  have  no  conception  of  the  external  world  in  itself ;  and 
hence  that  things  were  literally  concealed  by  their  own  mani- 
festation. However,  this  vast,  inconceivable  mass  (which  was 
called  the  noumenon)  seemed  but  lumbering,  and  Fichte,  the 
elder,  raised  once  more  the  standard  of  absolute  idealism.  He 
found  that  nothing  can  be  an  object,  except  that  w^hich  is 
limited ;  that  spirit*  to  contemplate  itself,  or  become  its  own 
object,  must  necessarily  set  a  limit  to  itself,  and  hence  he  in- 
geniously made  the  material  world  spring  from  the  very  essence 
of  spirit..  But  though  he  thus  accounted  for  a  material  world 
OBL.the  principles  of  pure  idealism,  his  theory  was  not  satis&c- 
tory.  He  had  indeed  deduced  a  limit ;  but  whence  could  he 
draw  the  variety  of  our  limits,  the  thousand  different  sensations 
and  phenomena  which  all-bounteous  nature  bestows?  At  last 
comes  the  identity-system,  the  placing  the  absolute  neither  in 
spirit  nor  matter,  but  in  an  indifference  of  both,  and  the  making 
thought  and  being  both  the  same,  not  one  a  copy  of  the  other. 
Rom  this  point  German  philosophy  is  working  at  present. 
Understand  by  the  word  "  spirit"  I  have  only  meant  "  spirit 
as  manifested  to  us."  Doubtless  "  spirit,"  as  applied  to  the 
Divinity,  has  a  different  sense,  not  meaning  a  something  de- 
pendent on  another  pole. 

Line  9.  (The  touch.) — I  have  not  exactly  rendered  the  Latin, 
and  as  the  original  passage  is  good,  I  have  transcribed  it  :— 

" qui  per  totam  currit  sparso  agmine  molem 

Tactus,  ad  extremas  speculator  corporis  oras.'' 

The  observation  offers  food  for  reflectioH.  Ts  it  not  singular 
that  while  all  the  other  senses  should  be  confined  to  one  parti- 
cular part  of  the  body,  the  touch  should  be  spread  all  over  it  ? 
Am  instructive  essay  might  be  ivritten  on  this. 

Line  1 9,  and  following. — The  requisition  of  symbols  under 
sensuous  forms  is  here  well  set  forth.  Compare  it  with  what  I 
said  in  my  last  essay.  The  author  deduces  polytheism  from 
the  attempt  of  the  mind  to  grasp  what  is  beyond  it,  and  then 
finding  nothing,  filling  up  the  chasm  with  mere  corporeal 
forms. 

Line  43.  (Zocfce.)— Wonderful!  The  empirical  unsoariug 
Locke  sneered  at  for  being  too  mystical !  The  fact,  is,  our 
Caxttbridge  friend,  in  sneering  at  Locke,  heis  only  exposed  liim- 
Bel£  Locke  merely  regarded  spirit  as  naturally  manifested, 
and  our  sapient  poet  instantly  makes  him  a  contemplator  of 
spirits  as  supernaturally  nianifested.  We  now  discover,  what 
we  must  have  suspected  all  along,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  his 
subject,  but  that  his  poem  is  the  result  of  a  monstrous  state  of 
confusion.  Apparitions  are  downright  sensible  forms,  deter- 
mined and  distinct ;  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  conceiving  a 

*  "  Spirit  and  matter"  are  not  Fichtean  words,  but  I  have 
used  them  to  preserve  the  connection. 


gtiost  than  a  living  man  ;  they  are  not  assumed  as  symbols,  can- 
not be  made  out  as  allegories  like  the  heathen  deities,  but  are 
by  their  believers  considered  as  downright  existing  objects. 
These  considerations  lead  us  to  a  twofold  division  of  the  mys- 
tics. The  first  are  those  who  spring  ii-om  a  Cartesian  basis, 
who  dwell  in  self-contemplation,  who  think  that  spirit  or  the 
soul,  abstracted  from  all  outward  things,  can  be  manifested. 
These  are  the  persons  I  have  accused  of  nihilism.  Another 
party  of  mystics  are  totally  distinct  from  the^e ;  they  think 
nothing  of  self-contemplation,  but  l)elieve  in  an  intercourse 
with  the  spiritual  world,  which  they  suppose  peopled  with  be- 
ings as  visible  as  anything  in  this  earth,  and  of  course  belonging 
to  the  class  of  external  objects,  It  would  be  the  highest  in- 
justice to  accuse  these  parties  of  nihilism ;  what  they  call  spi- 
rits being  no  abstractions,  but  merely  a  refined  sort  of  bodies, 
which  are  within  the  ken  of  the  understanding.  Those  mystics 
I  alluded  to  in  my  last,  a'  eking  out  the  understanding  irith  the 
imagination,  while  the  more  intellectual  class  are  able  to  give 
their  images  a  scientific  form,  make  the  connecting  link  between 
the  two  classes.  Like  the  latter,  they  openly  require  sensuous 
forms  to  dwell  on  ;  like  the  former,  they  do  not  give  these  an 
external  being,  but  make  them  spring  from  their  own  mind. 
The  first  class  of  mystics  is  rather  a  portrait  of  a  state  aimed 
at  than  a  state  possessed,  and  the  self-contemplatists  are  glad  to 
become  friends  with  the  seers,  as  being  able  to  give  a  form  to 
their  abstractions.  Still,  though  the  same  man  may  belong-to 
both  parties,  they  are  entirely  distinct.  Our  poet  has  con- 
founded them  ;  and  when  he  ought  to  have  accused  Locke  of  a 
tendency  to  nihilism,  he  has,  by  a  palpable  blunder,  made  him 
a  ghost  seer.  A  systematic  body  of  the  second  order  of 
mystics  aie  the  Swedenborgians,  who  are  neither  self-contenv-. 
platists  nor  ascetics. 
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Are  likely  to  get  into  a  position  which  is  commonly  compared  to 
an  uncomfortable  immersion  in  "  hot  water."  The  members 
have  actively  and  energetically  taken  up  the  subject  of  "  Strikes" 
and"  Tm-n-outs."  A  committee  has  been  appointed  "to  occupy 
themselves  in  collecting  a  statistical  accotxnt  of  the  various 
strikes  and  combinations  which  have  existed  in  different  parts 
of  the  united  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  rate  of 
wages,  and  of  introducing  new  regulations  between  masters  and 
men." 

On  the  19th  ultimo,  the  first  paper  on  the  subject  was  read 
before  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  society,  of  which  the  particu- 
lars have  been  reported  to  us.  It  was  on  the  strike  at  Staley 
bridge  and  Ashton  in  the  winter  of  1830-31.  But,  although  it 
pretended  to  be  an  impartial  statement  of  that  important 
affair,  it  was  so  decidedly  one-sided,  that  we  forbear  to  publish 
any  particulars  or  abstract  of  it.  Questions  were  asked  by  some 
of  the  company,  which  showed  at  once  that  the  strike  originated 
with  the  masters,  and  not  with  the  men. 

The  Society  has  put  together  a  formidable  list  of  fifty-seven 
questions,  which  we  subjoin.  Our  working  readers  will  perceive 
at  once  how  strong  a  spice  of  favour  towards  the  capitalists  is 
infused  throughout  the  ^vhole.  This  Society  sets  out  with  a  no- 
tion of  its  perfect  impartiality,  and,  at  the  meeting,,  it  was  curi- 
ous to  observe  the  phraseology  of  every  speaker.  They  all 
a\owed  the  necessity  of  appearing  impartial,  but  not  one 
avowed  the  necessity  of  being  impartial.  The  menibere  may 
suppose  this  is  only  a  grammatical  criticism  of  ours.  We 
assure  them,  their  words  truly  and  faithfully  express  their  actual 
state  of  mind.  So  clearly  do  we  see  the  mental  position  of 
these  statistical  inquirers,  whose  labours  we  hope  will  yet  do 
much  good,  that  we  feel  it  requisite  to  acquaint  the  working 
men  with  what  is  going  on. 

The  New  Poor  Law  began  with  inquiries  much  fai'therfrom  di- 
rect government  cognizance  than  this  society,  andno  doubt  some- 
thing is  intended  by,  or  will  grow  out  of,  the  researches  of  these 
political  economists.  These  measureSjW-hatever  they  shall  be,  can- 
not be  of  that  progressive  nature  which  the  condition  of  man  de- 
mands, if  they  are  to  be  founded  on  a  state  of  mind  which  is  so 
thoroughly  imbued,  as  these  papers  show,  by  the  pre-suppesi- 
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tion  or  piejutlice,  that  the  working  people  are  always  in  the 
TViong,  and  that  the  results  of  strides  are  always  injurious. 

If  the  operatives  thiuk  it  worth  while  efficiently  to  counter- 
act the  niailiinery  of  these  theorists,  they  should  at  once  torm  a 
Statistical  Society  of  their  own.  This  -would  cost  them  little 
time  or  money,  for  they  have  amongst  themtelves  all,  or  almost 
all,  the  facts  necessary  to  be  brought  before  the  public.  Let  the 
unwashed  wash  themselves  for  once,  and  meet  these  philosophi- 
cal inquirers  on  their  own  ground.  In  point  of  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  the  operatives  are  immeasurably  beyond  the  mem- 
bers of  the  London  Statistical  Society,  whose  station  in  life  ne- 
cessarily precludes  them  from  a  familiarity  and  sympathy  with 
■workmen,  and  the  results  of  laws  affecting  their  well-being. 

At  all  events,  we  hope  that  some  active  and  well  informed  in- 
dividuals will  draw  up  a  list  of  fifty-seven  questions,  not  exactly 
oppoeed  to  these,  because  errors  en  one  side  will  not  correct 
errors  on  another  side,  but  which  shall  hate  the  strongest  possi- 
ble tendency  to  elicit  the  truth.  Working  men,  who  feel 
strongly  that  tiuth  is  with  them,  need  not  enter  into  narrow 
disputes  :  they  can  afford  to  meet  the  subject  fairly. 

STATISTICAL    SOCIETY    OF    LONDON. 

Querifs  formed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  Slatemeiit  of  the 
origin,  progress,  and  consequences  of  individual  Strikes. 

1.  Name  of  town  or  district. 

2.  Population  of  ditto. 

3.  Characteristics  of  the  population,  and  of  their  staple  em- 
ploy, with  reference  to  the  strike. 

4.  State  the  circumstances  of  the  trade,  whether  flourishing 
or  otherwise,  at  the  time  of  the  stiihe. 

5.  Sta'e  the  occupation  of  persons  engaged  in  the  strike  or 
combination,  showing  the  particular  class  with  which  it  origi- 
nated. 

6.  What  weie  the  average  weekly  earnings  iirmediately  be- 
fore the  strike,  and  vhen  in  full  work,  of  the  class  with  whom 
the  strike  originated  1 

7.  Were  the  earnings,  or  other  circvmstances  of  the  work- 
men, with  whom  the  strike  originated,  inferior  to  those  of  per- 
sons employed  in  the  same  bianch  of  manufacture,  in  the  same 
or  neighbouring  towns  or  district  ? 

8    Were  they  in  any  way,  and  in  what  way,  superior  ? 

9.  State  the  number  and  description  of  workmen  and  other 
persons  whose  employments  depended  upon  those  of  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  strike,  and  who  were  consequeutly  deprived 
of  occupation  during  its  continuance. 

10.  W  hat  were  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  persons  last  de- 
scribed ? 

11.  State  the  estimated  value  of  buildings  and  machinery 
rendered  inactive  by  the  strike. 

12.  State  the  estimated  floatirg  capital  of  manufacturers  and 
masters  rendered  inactive,  and  consequent  amount  of  loss. 

Detail  the  mode  in  wh'ch  this  estimate  is  made. 

13.  Did  any  Trades"  Union  exist  in  the  district  before  the 
strike,  or  was  any  formed  in  consequence  ? 

Number  and  description  of  i's  members — its  constitution — 
rules  for  management — remuneiation  of  officers — its  declared 
objects — mode  of  operation. 

14.  Were  any  and  what  compulsory  measures  taken  to  make 
workmen  join  the  union  ? 

15.  Did  any  association  of  masters  exist  in  the  district  be- 
fore the  striKC,  for  counteracting  the  operations  of  Tra'des' 
Unions,  or  for  any  other  purpose  ? 

16.  Did  the  strike  origii  ate  in  the  town  or  district,  or  was  it 
part  of  a  more  extensive  plan,  and  was  it  fomented  by  delegates 
from  any  other  bot'y  of  workmen  ? 

17.  Was  the  striae  under  the  direction  of  any  Committee  •, 
and,  if  so,  what  was  its  constitution  and  mode  of  operation  ; 
and  bad  that  Committee  absoli  te  and  secret  powers  ? 

Ei-deavour  lo  furnish  a  copy  of  the  rules. 

18.  What  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  strike  or  combina- 
tion ;  state  wheiher  any  and  what  notii  e  was  given,  either  by 
the  masters  or  men,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  the  time  of  its 
commencemtnt  ? 

19.  Vr  ere  any  and  what  proposals  for  arcomnodation  made 
by  either  party  for  the  acceptance  of  the  other? 


Send  copies  of  any  papers  connected  with  such  proposals. 

20.  On  what  day  did  the  strike  commence? 

21.  In  how  many  esfablithments  did  the  strike  prevail?  In 
how  many  did  the  workmen  continue  employed  ? 

22.  State  the  numbzr  of  persons  engaged  in,  the  strike  or 
combination,  and  the  number  who  continued  at  work. 

23.  How  were  the  different  descriptions  of  workpeople  sup- 
ported during  the  strike  ?  From  what  source  was  the  fund  de- 
rived ?  What  were  the  rates  of  weekly  allowance  of  different 
periods :-"  W  hat  the  aggregate  sum  thus  distributed  ?  How 
long  did  the  furds  last  ?  What  were  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment ?     Send  papers,  if  any. 

24.  Was  any  subscription  raised,  or  money*  voted  from  cor- 
porate, or  other  funds,  for  relievirg  distressed  persons  during 
the  strike  ?  What  regulations  or  limitations  were  imposed  in 
the  distribution  of  the  money  r 

25.  State  the  sums  expended  fcr  the  relief  of  the  poor  from 
the  parish  funds,  in  each  week  during  the  strike,  and  in  each  of 
the  twelve  weeks  thereafter,  comparing  the  same  with  the  cor- 
responding period  in  the  preceding  year. 

26.  Were  any  of  the  workpeople  able  to  resort,  and  did  tiiey 
so  resort,  to  any  other,  and  what  other,  modes  of  occupation,  at 
any  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  strike  ? 

27.  How  otherwise  did  they  pass  their  time  ? 

28.  Was  there  any  perceptible  increase  of  the  class  of  street 


29.  Was  much  sickness  or  iacreased  mortality  observable 
during  the  stride,  or  consequent  upon  it  ? 

30.  State  the  number  of  persons  who  were  adn»itted  into  the 
several  hospitals,  or  received  medical  attendance,  during  each 
week  of  the  stiik  e,  and  for  each  of  the  twelve  weeks  thereafter. 
Give  weekly  statements  for  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

31.  Was  there  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  drunkenness 
and  disorderly  conduct  witnessed  in  the  streets  ? 

32.  Were  any.  and  what  acts  of  violence  against  persons  oc 
property  committed  by  the  discontented  woo-kmen,  particularly 
with  reference  to  new  hands  employed,  or  old  hands  not  turn- 
ing out  ? 

33.  Was  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  military  power,  or 
to  add  to  the  force  of  the  police,  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace.' 

34.  Can  loss  of  human  life  be  either  directly  or  indirectly 
attributed  to  the  strik  e  ? 

35.  Were  any  ill  effects  visible  in  the  criminal  calendariat- 
tributable  to  the  strike  ? 

Give  week  ly  statements  of  the  number  of  persons  committed, 
and  the  nature  of  their  offences  during  the  continuance  of  the 
strike,  and  for  three  months  thereafter.  Give  also  stateaaeiits 
of  the  committals  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  preceding 
year. 

36.  Did  thfi  people  -while  unemployed  contract  degrading 
habits  ?  Were  these  habits  abandoned  or  continued  beyond  the 
period  of  the  stril-  e  ? 

37  Was  any  d'minution  observed  in  the  attendance  at 
schools  of  the  children  of  parties  engaged  in  the  stiike  ? 

38.  What  was  the  amount  of  money  in  the  Savings'  Banks 
of  the  district  on  the  20th  of  November  in  each  of  the  tihree 
years  preceding  the  strike ;  and  what  was  the  amount  just  foe- 
fore  the  strike  began  ? 

39.  W  hat  proportion  belonged  to  the  class  of  discontented 
workmen  ? 

40.  What  was  the  aggregate  am.ount  of  deposits  when  the 
strike  ended  ? 

41.  What  proportion  then  belonged  to  the  discontented  class? 

42.  Give  sin  i'ar  statements  for  any  Friendly  orother  Benefit 
or  Lt)an  Societies. 

43  Did  the  work  people  contract  debts,  and  to  what  amount, 
when  unemployed  ? 

44.  Have  ihey  since  been  able  to  pay  off  their  debts .' 

46.  Did  the  manufacturers  and  roasters  have  recourse  toatoy, 
and  what  means,  for  supplying  the  places  of  discontented/wdrk- 
mcn  ? 

In  particular,  were  any  mechanical  in ventisaw. newly  intro- 
duced to  t^at  end  ? 

46.  How  far 'were  those' BMasiuesaucceesfuI.' 
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47.  State  the  day  on  which  the  strike  ended.  How  many 
weeks  were  the  workmen  unemployed  ? 

48.  How  many,  when  willing  to  work,  were  able  again  to 
find  employment  ? 

49.  By  what  means  were  the}'  induced  to  resume  work  ? 

50.  Upon  what  terms  did  they  return  to  work  ? 

51.  State  the  number  of  hands  who  were  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  masters  after  the  strike. 

52.  What  rate  of  wages  did  they  pay  to  new  hands,  com- 
pared to  what  had  before  been  paid  to  workmen  similarly  em- 
ployed ? 

53.  "What  number  or  proportion  left  the  district,  or  con- 
tinued in  it  unemployed,  or  employed  in  occupations  different 
or  inferior  in  emolument  to  those  they  had  prenously  filled  ? 

54.  Has  there  been  any  difference  observable  in  the  mode  of 
living,  and  in  the  pei-sonal  and  family  comforts  enjoyed  by 
the  operatives  before  and  since  the  strike  ? 

55.  Have  any  of  the  master  manufacturers  been  induced  by 
the  consequences  of  the  strike  to  quite  business,  or  to  remove 
to  other  localities,  or  have  any  of  the  masters  failed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strike  ? 

oQ.  Estimate  the  pecuniary  loss  to  the  towTi  or  district  occa- 
sioned by  the  strike,  and  distinguish  the  proportions  of  that 
loss  borne  by  the  workmen,  the  manufacturers  or  masters,  the 
shopkeepers,  and  other  classes  respectively. 

57.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  strike  on  the  trade  of 
the  to^vn  or  district  ? 


NOTE   TO    THE    WORD    "  PRIEST,"   IN   THE 
ST.  SIMONIAN  CHART. 

In  employing  the  word  Priest,  we  do  not  conceal  our  belief  of  the 
offence  which  it  is  likely  to  create,  especially  ^rith  those  whom 
we  regard  as  most  closely  allied  with  ourselves.  Criticism  has 
terminated  its  career  in  destroying  Christian  it}-.  Religion 
retrogrades  in  respect  to  the  present  wants  of  humanit}'.  At 
present,  the  first  step  which  ought  to  be  taken  is  to  acknow- 
ledge that  Catholicism,  that  is  to  say,  Christianity  in  its  highest 
degree  of  perfection,  has  led  the  march  of  humanity  for  fifteen 
centuries.  It  ceased  to  do  so  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X., 
and  since  that  period  men,  struck  M-ith  the  evils  occasioned  by 
the  Christian  religion,  and  by  the  Christian  priests,  have  con- 
ceived a  horror  of  religion  in  general,  and  of  priests  in  general. 
But  another  prejudice,  the  neceesarj'-  consequence  of  criticism, 
still  rises  both  against  religion  and  the  priesthood.  The  priest, 
it  is  said,  ought  never  to  interfere  with  politics.  This  is  very 
true  for  the  Catholic  priests,  and  for  the  priests  of  Christian 
sects,  or  of  the  ancient  religions  which  still  exist ;  for  now  they 
can  do  nothing  but  evil  in  interfering  with  politics ;  but  in  a 
social  order,  where  politics  and  religion  are  in  progress,  and  are 
identified  by  an  equal  contribution  to  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  amelioration  of  humanity,  there  is  a  propriety  in 
calling  the  governors — priests.  But  if  th's  name  be  objection- 
able, because  in  history  it  has  belonged  to  oppressors,  we  ask  if 
kings,  emperors,  tribunes,  democrats,  aristocrats,  directors,  even 
presidents,  have  not  also  been  oppressors?  We  ask  if,  in 
respect  to  the  future,  the  past  ought  not  to  be  considered  equally 
tyrannical  in  the  political  as  in  the  religious  department  ?  Not- 
withstanding, since  the  St.  Simonian  order  is  principally  reli- 
gious, the  name  of  the  chiefs  of  this  order  ought  to  indicate 
that  they  are  clothed  wth  a  religious  character — that  they  are 
priests. '  Moreover,  we  prefer  this  denomination,  because  the 
last  hierarchy  of  priests  that  ive  find  in  history,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Catholic  hierarchy,  is  the  only  one  which  has  admitted  into 
its  bosom  the  principle  which  vre  establish  for  the  whole  of 
society,  namely,  "  Retribution  according  to  works,  and  classifi- 
cation according  to  capacity,  independent  of  the  privileges  of 
birth."  Without  doubt,  new  names  will  be  given  ultimately 
to  new  classes,  orders,  and  powers,  without  doubt  human  lan- 
giiage  is  far  firom  being  complete.  But  besides  the  inconveni- 
ence of  losing,  by  the  creation  of  a  new  word,  the  traditional 
link  that  ought  always  to  unite  the  past  with  the  future,  the 
same  explanations  and  justifications  would  have  been  necessary 


to  demonstrate  the  value  of  these  new  words,  and  to  popularize 
them.  Let  us  dive,  then,  to  the  depths  of  facts,  ivithout  being 
afraid  of  the  phantoms  of  the  past,  and  we  shall  find  that  the 
sacerdotal  character  is,  and  ought  to  be,'  the  true  character  of 
the  St.  Simonian  hierarchy.  The  same  observations  ought  to 
be  extended  to  all  words  borrowed  from  Christianity,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  this  table. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  Barber. —  We  take  neither  side  of  the  question.  We  are 
neither  with  men  nor  masters.  But  the  worldly  wisdom  or  po- 
licy of  the  masters  is  superior  to  that  of  the  men.  The  reason 
is,  they  are  smaller  in  number,  and  more  powerful  in  resources. 
The  men  being  a  huge  arid  unwieldy  multitude,  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  without  pecuniary  resources,  have  not  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  victory  over  the  masters  by  a  strike  alone,  uniess, 
as  the  New  Moral  World  of  last  week  insinuates,  they  employ 
the  capital  in  their  own  savings'  banks  to  make  masters  of 
themselves,  an  idea  corresponding  in  character  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed in  the  Shepherd,  by  a  Correspondent  last  week.  The  old 
radicalism  of  the  people  is  dissolving  rapidly.  The  disciples  of 
that  school  of  sand  are  abiising  each  other  in  unmeasured 
terms,  and  almost  daily  we  hear  one  Radical  vilifying  another, 
and  venting  all  his  fury,  like  the  religious,  on  those  icho  are 
most  closely  allied  to  himself.  Radicalism  and  Infidelity  are 
what  the  St.  SimoniaTis  called  critical  eras,  eras  of  subversion 
for  old  forms.  A  new  organic  era  must  succeed,  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  organic  unity,  both  in  politics  and  religion,  otherwise 
society  will  go  to  desolation.  Ruin,  however,  is  impossible. 
Provision  is  already  made  for  the  future.  Truth  will  spring 
from  earth,  righteousness  look  dozen  from  heaven.  The  stars 
in  their  courses  are  fighting  for  us,  by  scattering  our  enemies, 
W  e  could  as  soon  believe  that  the  multiplication  table  is  wrong, 
as  that  our  general  principles  are  false.  We  shall  rest  in 
peace  in  our  little  island,  and  see  the  storm  disperse  the  huge 
armada  of  political  and  religious  humbug.  There  is  an  article 
on  St.  Simonism  in  the  January  {7th)  number  oj  the  Dublin 
Review,  which  we  would  advise  our  Correspondent,  and  all  our 
readers  to  peruse  ;  with  many  faults,  and  some  smatterings  of 
old  bigotry,  there  is  a  rich  repast  for  a  thinking  mind  in  the 
contents.  The  Owenites  would  learn  something  from  it,  and  their 
social  father  appears  amongst  the  other  spirits  tchich  the  magi- 
cian has  conjured  up  to  gratify  his  readers. 

B.  J.  has  read  more  upon  the  subject  than  tee  have  ;  but  in 
the  work  to  which  he  alltides  there  is  none  of  the  information 
he  is  in  quest  of,  and  we  question  much  if  he  will  find  more 
than  iji  the  third  of  the  works  he  has  mentioned.  It  is  not 
a  subject  for  the  S  hepherd,  although  one  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

C.  Dyer. —  We  are  obliged  to  our  Correspondent  for  his  ex- 
ntract,  ad  will  probably  use  it. 

We  eapect  to  employ  our  pen  in  some  other  publication 
about  the  close  of  the  summer  season  ;  but  whether  it  be  in  the 
"  Cowherd,"  or  the  "  Swineherd,"  we  cannot  tell.  Time  will 
tell. 

ERRATUM. 

In  our  last  week's  notice  to  Correspondents,  for  "  spin " 
read  "  spine."  It  was  at  one  time  "  space  ; "'  we  mar«ed  out 
two  letters,  and  the  compositor,  to  make  sme  work  of  it,  took 
out  three. 
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JUSTIFICATION    OF   THE   DIVINE   NATURE  AS 
THE  SOURCE  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL. 

Two  urns  by  Jove's  high  throne  have  ever  stood. 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good  ; 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills  -, 
Blessings  to  these,  to  those  distributes  ills ; 
To  most  he  mingles  both.     The  ivretch  decreed 
To  taste  the  bad  unmix'd  is  curst  indeed ; 
Pursued  by  wrongs,  by  meagre  famine  driven, 
He  wanders  outcast  both  of  earth  and  heaven. 

Fo'pe's  Uomer''s  [Had,  b.  24. 

The  title  of  this  chapter  leads  us  to  the  discussion  of  one  of 
the  principal  subjects  for  which  the  Shepherd  was  started.  It 
is  chiefly  an  intellectual  question,  but  one  upon  which  all  reli- 
gious controversy  hangs,  and  by  which  alone  peace  can  be  pro- 
cured. There  are  many  minds  who  can  find  peace  by  letting 
all  such  questions  alone,  and  many  more  can  find  private  satis- 
faction in  keeping  aloof  from  all  religious  and  political  discus- 
sion. It  is  only  in  our  public  character  that  we  ourselves  care 
for  either.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  know  that  this  is  the  last 
day  in  which  we  should  ever  discuss  a  controversial  point  in 
theology  or  politics.  We  hate  controversy.  We  hate  pain 
also,  and  many  other  evils  which  are  incumbent  upon  us,  and  of 
which  we  cannot  rid  ourselves. 

But  were  we  to  let  controversy  alone,  others  would  not.  The 
mind  is  a  restless  thing — it  must  have  eanployment.  It  is  a 
curious  thing,  and  it  must  have  satisfaction.  This  restlessness 
and  ciuiosity  lead  it  to  the  very  point  which  we  have  chosen  to 
dilate  upon. 

All  the  systems  of  the  world  are  based  upon  the  faith  of  a 
one-sided  deity,  the  author  of  good  only  ;  and  as  all  men  diifer 
respecting  good,  the  deity  of  one  party  is  rejected  by  another. 
Were  this  faith  removed,  men  would  correspond  upon  a  thf- 
ferent  piinciple,  and  seek  truth  independent  of  what  is  now 
falsely  called  Divine  authority.  They  would  seek  it  inwardly 
in  that  wisdom — which  reads  the  book  of  universal  Providence 
independent  of  external  injunction — which  reads  the  history  of 
man,  and  discovers  the  law  of  God  respecting  man  therein. 

When  a  smith  is  at  work,  he  has  tAvo  pieces  of  metal  in  his 
hands ;  one  piece  beats,  the  other  is  beaten.  He  cannot  work 
without  these  two,  and  one  must  be  stronger  than  the  other  ;  to 
make  one  soft,  he  heats  it ;  to  keep  the  other  heird,  he  preserves 
it  cool.  With  hot  and  cold  materials,  therefore,  the  smith 
works,  and  produces  the  instrument  which  his  inventive  faculty 
had  predetermined  to  make.  When  two  smiths  are  at  work 
upon  one  instrument,  there  is  no  occasion  for  heating  one  of 
the  smiths,  i.  e.  for  having  a  cold  and  a  hot  smith  to  work  the 
metal  with ;  the  two  smiths  may  be  equally  hot.  It  is  the 
materials  only  that  require  to  be  opposed  to  each  other  in 
hardness  and  softness,  heat  and  cold.  The  single  smith  repre- 
sents God  in  his  universal  character,  as  a  director  of  social  pro- 
gress ;  the  materials  represent  men.  These  materials  must  be 
placed  in  antagonism,  in  order  to  act  upon  each  other ;  and  as 
the  smith  makes  one  hot  and  the  other  cold,  one  hard  and  the 
aiher  soft,  so   the  creating  mind  produces   various   states  of 


being  for  action  and  re-action,  assertion  and  contradiction.  We 
cannot  imagine  action  without  this  contradiction.  It  must, 
therefore,be  right  in  God  to  cause  it.  Now  contradiction  im- 
plies error.  Error,  therefore,  is  a  divine  agent,  and  revelation 
is  not  a  test  of  truth. 

In  the  case  of  the  two  smiths,  however,  we  may  discover 
another  truth.  Let  the  two  smiths  represent  men.  Although 
men,  as  materials  of  the  Divine  artificer,  require  heating  and 
cooling  according  to  His  purpose,  they  have  no  occasion  to 
heat  and  cool  themselves,  to  assert  for  the  sake  of  assertion,  or 
contradict  for  the  sake  of  contradiction.  On  the  contrary, 
their  object  is  to  remove  contradiction,  and  effect  conciliation. 
In  this  respect  they  act  in  opposition  to  the  Creating  Mind. 
The  action  of  original  Nature,  or  the  Creator,  is  evidently 
antagonism — the  action  of  man,  or  of  wisdom  in  man,  is  to 
destroy  antagonism. 

Here,  therefore,  are  two,  or  rather  three  forces :  first,  two 
opposing  forces,  originating  in  Divine  necessity,  second,  a  con- 
ciliatory force,  originating  in  the  resistance  of  man  to  a  spirit 
of  contention. 

This  latter  is  v/isdom  and  virtue  ;  but  the  smith  must  be 
kept  working.  He  is  never  done.  He  never  slumbers  nor 
sleeps,  and  as  long  as  he  works  he  niust  have  a  hai'd  and  a  soft, 
a  cold  and  a  hot,  piece  of  metal  in  his  hands.  This  contradic- 
tion can  never  cease.  It  may  be  infinitely  varied.  Sometimes 
the  iron  is  red  hot,  sometimes  merely  warm.  Sometimes  both 
irons  are  cold,  and  he  uses  .a  file  or  a  rasp  ;  but  in  all  cases 
there  is  an  opposition  of  forces,  and  one  material  rules  the 
other.  Apply  this  law  of  Nature  to  mind,  and  you  discover 
the  universal  law  of  antagonism,  and  the  divine  necessity  of 
contradiction  in  the  world  of  thought,  beginning  with  revela- 
tion, which  is  merely  a  hieroglyph  of  all  the  rest.  Having 
discovered  this  law  of  Nature,  abide  by  it.  Never  deny  it. 
Never  forget  it.  Whenever  you  deny  it  or  forget  it,  you  blun- 
der in  reasoning  upon  all  universal  subjects,  and  the  man  who 
is  guided  by  this  law  regards  you  as  a  wanderer  in  the  infinities 
and  mysteries  of  eternal  night. 

We  will  take  another  example,  for  the  sake  of  a  double  illus- 
tration. Suppose  two  lawyers  pleading  a  cause  before  a  judge. 
Let  the  judge  be  man,  and  the  two  lawyers  the  antagonis- 
tic principle&fof  the  Divine  Nature.  Each  lawyer  makes  a 
bold  and  reckless  assertion  that  his  opponent  is  wrong,  and  him- 
self right.  One  adduces  all  the  arguments  pro,  and  the  other 
all  the  arguments  contra.  The  utmost  zeal,  vigour,  and  vehe- 
mence of  language  and  action  are  employed  to  convince  the 
judge  that  both  sides  of  the  question  aie  right,  each  lawyer 
taking  one  side  only.  This  double  action  is  highly  conducive 
to  the  discovery  of  truth.  It  is  almost  impossible  iu  an  ordi- 
nary case  to  conceal  it.  Were  there  only  one  party  there 
would  be  no  pleading,  no  inquirj-,  no  exertion  of  mind,  no  de- 
velopment of  intellect — there  would  not  be  tAvo  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion. Two  parties  in  opposition  make  a  cause;  the  representa- 
tives of  these  two  parties  are  the  representatives  of  one  cause, 
and  the  judge  is  the  umpire.  Upon  the  same  principle  has 
God  divided  himself  into  two  parties,  in  order  to  make  a  cause, 
and  by  a  double  and  opposite  inspiration  he  pleads  this  one 
cause  by  opposite  assertions,  and  iran  is  left  to  judge  by  aid  of 
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the  spirit  of  wisdom  which  is-given  lam.  The  action  of  Deity, 
therefore,  in  pleading  is  contradictory — in  judging  it  is  concil- 
iatory, but  as  there  are  various  degrees  of  judgment,  the  most 
perfect  is  that  which  is  the  most  conciliator}',  and  best  caleu- 
lated  to  unravel  the  mj'stery  of  the  plot. 

Hence  arises  the  philosophical  necessity  for  Revelation  ap- 
pearing in  contradiction.  It  is  merely  a  one-sided  pleading. 
The  other  side  is  as  true.  There  is  inspiration  in  both.  There 
is  inspiration  in  faith,  and  inspiration  in  infidelity.  Truth  is 
divided  between  them.  Moreover,  the  contradiction  is  not  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  only,  but  each  is  a  mass  of  contradic- 
tion in  itself.  Faith  contradicts  faith,  and  infidelity  contradicts 
infidelity,  and  revelation  is  set  in  antagonism  to  revelation — to 
infinity.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  antagonism  which  is  not 
confined  to  large  sects  and  churches,  but  riots  in  individual 
coBtradiction,  and  sets  even  a  man's  own  thoughts  in  confu- 
sion by  the  clashing  of  contrary  ideas.  This  is  the  heating  and 
cooling  system.  This  is  the  system  of  antagonism.  Is  it  not 
right  ?  Then  the  laws  of  Nature  are  wrong.  Let  us  repeal 
them  !  Let  us  send  a  petition  to  heaven  to  enact  new  ordi- 
nances, and  put  an  end  to  antagonism  !  This  very  day  a  man 
called  upon  us  with  a  petition  of  this  nature  !  Yea,  a  petition 
to  heaven  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  !  He  said,  his  wife  had 
been  praying  for  the  coming  of  God's  kingdom  ;  and  the  Lord 
answered  by  voice,  and  told  her  to  write  out  her  petition,  and, 
if  she  could  get  fifty  signatures  to  it,  he  would  come  imme- 
diately, and  would  tarry  no  longer.  The  man  is  quite  elated, 
and  is,  at  this  moment,  going  about  with  the  petition  for  signa- 
tures. We  happened  to  be  out  at  the  time  he  called,  or  we 
should  certainly  have  signed  the  petition.  The  man  and  his 
wife  have  got  one  of  the  lawyers  in  their  ears,  and  they  are  deaf 
to  the  other  la^v3'^er.  Some  people  will  not  believe  that  the  wo- 
man heard  this  voice.  We  never  put  ourselves  to  the  trouble  of 
denj'ing  or  asserting  these  ihings.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  say — 
t^  is  the  lawyer.  That  settles  the  point  at  once  without  any  argu- 
ment, and  we  settle  the  whole  Bible  controversy  in  the  same 
manner,  by  seating  ourselves  on  the  bench  as  judges,  uncon- 
strained by  external  authority,  threats,  or  internal  fears. 

This  all-sidedness  of  the  universal  power  is  the  source  of 
n\a,n''s  freedom.  All  judgment  is  given  unto  man.  No  good  law 
can  come  to  man  except  through  the  judgment  of  man.  A  law 
given  by  revelation,  vulgarly  undeistood,  is  a  sectarian  law — a 
temporary  law — a  preparatory  law — not  a  universal  law.  The 
universal  law  comes  from  within  to  every  man,  and  is  not  im- 
posed upon  him  by  authority  exteriial — by  miracle,  voice, 
vision,  or  any  other  mode  of  olden  revelation.  When  a  man 
has  found  this  universal  law,  he  -wiW  be  able  to  7ead  revelation  ; 
but  he  will  merely  read  it ;  he  will  not  be  subject  to  it,  but 
subject  it  to  the  law  of  truth  within  him.  He  will  treat  it  with 
suspicion,  as  a  lawyer's  pleading.  Neither  will  he  despise  it ; 
he  despises  nothing  but  false  and  evil  modes ;  he  never  des- 
pises substances  or  facts.  The  evil  does  not  exist  in  the  sub- 
stance, but  in  the  mode  of  employing  it.  Evil,  like  fire,  is  a 
good  servant,  but  a  bad  master.  Evil  must  be  ruled,  not 
served.  It  is  thus  that  old  evils  must  be  put  do^vn,  but  not  de- 
stroyed, thus  revelations  all  subdued,  but  not  denied. 

Is  not  this  pure  chemistry  ?  Do  not  the  chemists  say,  you 
cannot  destroy  any  species  or  portion  of  matter  ?  You  destroy 
modes  only,  but  substances  are  indestructible.  Follow  this 
chemistry  in  mind  as  well  as  in  matter,  and  you  will  be  sages, 
other\vise  you  are  only  citizens  of  Babel. 

The  evil  created  by  this  antagonism  of  the  divine  mind,  is  a 
law  of  Nature.  It  belongs  to  this  life  of  necessity.  How  God 
may  act  in  another  state  of  being,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
ceive. We  fiankly  own  that  we  cannot  imagine  happiness 
without  evil,  but  evil  in  subjection.  Evil  in  subjection  is  hap- 
piness. Evil  in  ascendancy  is  misery.  A  state  without  evil  is 
a  state  of  pure  passivity  or  inaction — an  impossibility.  This 
truth  is  concea'ed  in  the  doctnne  of  eternal  punishments. 

As  antagonism  is  a  necessity  of  divine  wisdom,  it  would  be 
folly  in  us  to  try  to  determine  how  far  it  should  go  Once  ac- 
knowledge the  necessit) ,  and  there  can  be  no  dispute  about  the 
limits.  The  necessity  we  think  we  have  made  e-iident  to  the 
most  simple  mind  ;  hence  it  follows,  that  God  is  in  wisdom  ne- 
cessitated to  create  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  evil  by 


every  variety  of  means,  without  an  exception.  His  action 
must  always  be  antagonistic  in  the  first  place,  as  a  motive  to  ac- 
tivity in  man,  and  conciliatory  in  the  second  place,  as  a  motive 
to  passivity. 

This  manifold  and  contrarious  action  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  Creator  only,  and  inimitable  by  man.  In  man  it  would  be 
vicious  ;  but  that  which  is  a  vice  in  man  is  virtue  in  God  -,  for 
man  has  only  individual  actions  to  perform,  but  God  is  the  uni- 
versal actor. 

The  practical  tendency  of  this  doctrine  is  to  remove  sectarian 
animosity.  Men  will  then  be  valued  by  their  degrees  of  moral 
goodness,  and  not  by  their  iritellectual  assent  to  a  dogmatic 
proposition.  Each  man's  God  will  be  within  his  own  con- 
science, and  the  mind  being  freed  from  the  terrors  of  an  aveng- 
ing Deity  will  be  more  able  to  perceive  truth,  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive it  as  soon  as  perceived. 

The  sectarian  god  and  A&\\\  are  divine  fictions,  for  creating  a 
system  of  terrorism,  and  for  fettering  the  mind.  The  union  of 
these  two  principles  simply  removes  the  terror,  and  sets  the  mind 
at  liberty.  Of  all  the  antique  nations,  the  Greeks  made  the 
nearest  approximation  to  this  union  of  the  two  principles.  The 
deception  practised  by  Jove  in  the  "  Iliad,"  in  sending  Iris  to 
deceive  the  king  of  men,  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  which 
the  Bible  records,  of  the  Lord  sending  a  lying  spirit  to  deceive 
the  k  ing  of  Israel.  But  the  Greek  poets  played  fearlessly  with 
the  idea.     The  Jewish  prophets  cautiously  expressed  it. 

Did  this  fiction  circulate  merely  as  a  poetical  figure,  it  would 
be  useful  and  beautiful ;  but,  at  present,  it  is  plain  dull  prose, 
of  very  rude  and  portentous  aspect.  We  admire  it  as  poetry, 
and  believe  it  must,  for  ever,  be  preserved  in  its  poetic  sense  ; 
but,  in  its  prosaic  sense,  it  must  gradually  die  away,  till  at  last 
it  be  recorded  amongst  the  mythi  of  antiquity. 

THE   OMNIVOROUS   ANIMAL. 

GENERATION    AND    REGENERATION. 

To  "  the  Metropolitan  Society  of  Young  Men  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Moral  Reform." 

Gentlemen, — What  I  have  to  say  to  the  public  in  general 
on  the  subject  of  the  omnivorous  propensity  of  mankind,  ap- 
plies so  pointedly  to  the  subject  which  you  have  praiseworthily 
taken  up,  that,  by  leave  of  the  Shepherd,  I  shall  especially  ad- 
dress myself  to  you. 

Your  published  circular  states,  that  licentiousness!,  meaning 
thereby  sexual  vice,  "  stands  forth  in  awful  prominence,  and 
presents  to  the  view  scenes  of  the  most  horrid  and  afflictive 
character."  You  call  it  the  "  dominant  transgression,"  and, 
by  various  energetic  phrases,  the  public  is  called  upon  to  sup- 
press the  evil.  But,  throughout  your  papers  and  speeches,  I 
seek  in  vain  for  any  attempt  to  inquire  into  the  causes,  primary 
or  secondary,  of  this  great,  widely-spread,  living  mass  of  error. 

I  hope  such  a  course  would  not  be  discountenanced  by  you 
as  too  philosophical,  which  is  another  mode  of  sajdng,  we 
would  rather  declaim  year  after  year  against  the  deplorable 
consequences,  than  seek  to  dimieish  the  crime  by  an  attack  upon 
its  fountain  and  source. 

My  view  of  the  matter  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  source 
is  nearer  home,  nearer  to  your  homes  than  you  seem  to  imagine. 
Nay,  that  it  is  at  home  entirely,  and  in  the  most  sacred  re- 
cesses of  home,  tliat  we  must  seek  the  cause  and  the  remedy  of 
licentiousness.  Aye,  you  will  say,  he  is  speaking  mystically, 
and  means  the  natural  and  entire  "depravity  of  the  human 
heart.'  Not  so  ;  for  I  have  as  much,  or  rather  more,  faith  in 
the  goodness  of  the  human  heart  than  in  the  evil.  So  that,  for 
once,  at  all  events,  I  speak  literally  what  I  mean. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  if  there  were  no  receivers, 
there  would  be  no  thieves.  The  parallel  case  is  equally  obvi- 
ous, and  equally  true,  that  if  there  were  no  customers  there 
would  be  no  courtezans.  This  is  a  crime  with  which  you  cannot 
peculiarly  charge  the  poor. 

Of  the  80,000  prostitutes  which  you  say  that  London,  religi- 
ous, moral,  mercantile,  chapel-abounding  London,  contains  and 
maintains,  a  lai^e  majority  evidently  live  in  too  expensive  a 
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style  to  draw  their  income  from  the  hard- working  poor.  The 
Tich  are  no  doubt  preat  customers,  but  it  must  be  from  the 
middle-class,  that  order  of  life  to  which  you  and  I  belong,  that 
•springs  the  chief  support  of  that  kind  of  licentiousness  which  is 
exhibited  in  those  dreadfully  glaring  results  we  so  acutely  de- 
p*ore. 

Police  and  medical  records,  if  fairly  investigated,  would  sub- 
stantiate this  assertion.  Yowt  papers  seem  at  least  faintly  to 
■express  the  same  idea,  though  you  do  not  follow  it  out.  And 
■why  do  you  not  venture  to  do  so  ?  Simph',  because  you  3'our- 
selves  are  not  willing  to  go  one  step  really  to  abate  the  evil. 
You  will  talk,  you  will  write,  you  will  even  pay,  but  all  these 
are  nothing  compared  to  the  real  remedy. 

Immediately,  upon  the  primary  cause,  it  is  at  present  un- 
necessary to  touch.  That  is  a  ground  so  capable  o<  verbal  con- 
tention, that  we  had  better  keep  to  secondary  causes,  which  are 
so  much  less  disputable. 

If  vou  agree  with  me,  as  I  think  you  must,  that  unless  there 
■were  buyers,  there  could  be  no  sellers,  you  will  also  agree,  that 
if  there  were  no  licentious  young  men,  there  would  be  no 
licentious  young  women.  Then,  let  me  ask,  what  are  the  con- 
<liti(m8  under  which  young  men  become  licentious  ?  Are  thers 
discoverable  no  means  within  their  o'wn  control,  which  they 
hare  never  yet  coirtrolled,  or  which  those  about  them  might 
iavourably  modify  ? 

You  profess  to  be  acquainted  ■vs'ith  the  fact,  that  children  are 
"  conceived  in  sin,  and  born  in  iniquity  ;'*  you  know  that  to  be 
true,  both  as  offspring  and  as  parents  ;  yet  it  remains  for  me  to 
ask  you,  what  measures  bave  you  adopted  in  order  to  be  placed 
under  a  different  state  of  things  ? 

Human  improvement,  in  scientific  language,  regeneration 
with  the  religious,  is  an  idea  often  in  your  minds,  as  a  progress 
or  a  new  nature,  which  is  to  be  realized  in  you  ;  yet,  you  go  on 
generating  from  yo\ir  own  selfish  will  in  a  manner  which  totally 
hinders  the  regenerative  operation.  It  is  in  your  own  legiti- 
mated marriage  beds  that  one  has  to  expose  the  greatest,  the 
deepest  prostitution,  from  which  the  inferior,  but  more  glaring 
street- walking,  vice  emanates. 

While  the  poor  are  breeding  females  to  submit  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  iniquitous  wages,  you  are  breeding  males  to  tempt  them 
with  such  wages.  Having  bred  them  from  such  a  principle, 
you  foster  them  in  it  by  all  the  means  in  your  power.  Simpli- 
city of  life  is  bartered  for  multiplicity  and  complexity,  quality 
for  quantity,  the  serenity  of  happiness  for  the  riot  of  pleasure. 
Purity  in  food,  in  lodging,  in  clothing,  is  abandoned  for  the  ex- 
citing and  the  costly.  To  rear  them  better  you  feel  that  you 
must  become  better  yourselves,  and  to  give  up  any  indulgence 
is  more  than  you  design  by  reform.  All  these  things,  you  say, 
were  sent  for  us — land  and  sea  animals,  wine,  and  other  fer- 
mented liquors,  tobacco,  and  every  excitement  is  made  to  be 
used  ;  for  what  else  are  they  here  ? 

Need  I  seriously  oppose  such  arguments  ?  It  would  be  as 
easy  to  prove  that  the  ocean  was  made  solely  for  ships  to  cross, 
flT  ships  were  made  to  go  to  sea  that  men  might  be  drowned, 
-»r  that  rivers  flow  through  every  land  to  invite  men  to  suicide. 
We  have  so  blocked  up  our  intellect  with  the  vicious  application 
of  natural  productions,  that  we  cannot  see  their  true  uses  and 
end. 

Thus,  then,  it  seems  resolved  we  are  to  go  on.  Unnatural, 
liot,  exciting  food,  is  to  be  the  condition  under  which  the  only 
universal  act,  of  which  man  is  capable,  is  to  take  place. 
Children  so  begotten  of  course  fall  in  viiih  such  practices  ;  they 
seem  even  to  require  t'eem ;  a  new  race  is  then  generated,  and 
thus  the  circle  is  completed.  Then  it  is  called  right,  because  so 
it  is. 

Leaving  out  of  question  the  impropriety  of  thus  generating 
humanity,  as  well  as  of  flesh-eating,  look  at  the  quality  of  the 
food  you  give  your  young  men  and  women,  and  then  say  if  it 
be  possible  to  remain  pure  under  such  a  regimen.  Any  honest 
batcher  will  tell  you,  that  not  one  sheep  in  twenty  is  really 
sound,  and  the  dirty  feeding  pig,  whose  Greek  name  skrophos 
indicates  its  diseasing  nature,  is  usually  beyond  alt  power  of  as- 
fflmilat'on  to  sweeten.  So  it  is  with  respect  to  other  animals, 
EveTything  about  us  is  of  a  piece  with  ourselves.  The  fields  are 
so  full  of  acrid  plants,  that  neither  milk  nor  butter  is  v/hat  it 


should  be.  and  even  the  careful  are  liable  to  fall  into  those 
errors  which  you  lament,  but  do  nothing  to  mitigate. 

Then,  to  avoid  one  en-or,  you  direct  us  to  another.  "  It  is 
better  to  marry  than  to  burn,"  you  will  tell  us.  Language 
which  shows  the  author's  meaning  to  be,  that  the  best  of  all  is 
to  do  neither.  It  may  be  better  to  commit  one  offence  than 
another,  but  it  is  better  to  commit  none  at  all. 

I  think  I  have  shown,  without  entering  on  debatable  ground, 
that  there  are  physical,  natural  causes,  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  physical  and  outwardly  moral  depravity  we  daily  witness. 
We  are  born  of  human  self-will — we  are  nurtured  in  pride  and 
perversity — w-e  explore  every  clime,  every  ocean,  every  depart- 
ment of  nature,  tor  palatable  and  exciting  viands,  adding  fuel 
to  fire,  and  when  all  these  expand  into  broketi  hearts  and 
ruined  constitutions,  we  make  a  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Moral  Refoi-m."  And  who  are  to  be  the  promoters  ?  The  very 
parties  who  are  neck-deep  in  these  spiritual  and  natural  immo- 
ralities. They  are  so  at  one  witn  the  external  causes  of  vice 
that  they  cannot  view  them  objectiiely.  They  who  cannot 
separate  themselves  from  the  flesh-eating,  &c.,  for  one  minute, 
so  as  to  see  the  true  biarings  of  the  question. 

How  can  such  persons  promote  moral  reform  ?  How  can 
moral  reform  be  promoted  in  any  person,  who  is  thus  unwilling 
to  become  a  prepared  ground  for  the  reception  of  a  better  seed 
than  is  now  flourishing  in  him  ?  The  obvious  disgusting  forma 
of  vice  can  do  little  injury  in  the  way  of  example ;  for  the 
worst  disposed  mind  must  be  unallured  by  disease  and  penury. 
The  publicly  approved  modes  of  laying  the  certain  unfai'ing 
germs  of  immorality  deep  in  our  generation,  and  of  fructifying 
them  in  our  development,  are  far  more  worthy  of  your  animad- 
version and  of  your  suppression.  I  say,  we  must  begin  where 
vice  as  well  a<<  charity  begins— at  home.  "  Virtue  crieth  out 
in  the  street,  and  no  man  regardeth  it :"  nor  should  it  be  ex- 
pected. 

Trusting  you  will  enter  zealously  into  an  attack  upon  this 
mere  hidden,  but  more  important,  strong  hold  of  the  crime  of 
licentiousness, 

I  am,  gentlemen,  yours,  most  respectfully, 

A  MYSTIC  STUDENT. 


OWENIAN  OBJECTIONS. 

We  now  return  to  o\ir  Owenian  friends,  to  whom,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  we  must  soon  bid  adieu  in  our  present  capacity ;  but, 
before  that  finale  arrive,  we  shall  be  able,  we  hope,  to  point 
out  some  important  misconceptions,  which  will  throw  a  little 
light  upon  the  subjeot,  to  us  so  very  simple,  but,  from  false  re- 
ligion, and  false  infidelity,  so  sadly  obumbrated  by  the  teachers 
of  the  people. 

In  No.  173  of  the  New  Moral  World,  dated  February  17th, 
we  find  the  following  words  : — "  God  being  the  governor  of  the 
world,  is  necessarily  the  final  cause  of  all  revolutions  and  insti- 
tutions." This  is  our  own  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
writer  in  the  New  Moral  World.  Here  is  an  organic  unity  to 
begin  with.  This  is  the  basis  of  all  philosophy,  and  we  are  glad 
that  the  writer  acknowledges  it.  Then,  again,  he  deHnes  God 
to  be  "  the  last  result  of  speculative  reason  in  the  chain  of 
causation,  the  final  abstraction  and  probable  essence  of  all  the 
understood  laws  of  Nature.  Now,  a  Providence  in  this  sense  is 
both  general  and  par:icutar  ;  and  is,  therefore,  involved  in 
every  event,  natural  and  artificial,  national  and  individual." 
This  is  most  philosophical,  and  clearly  and  beautifully  expressed. 
This  is  the  universal  God  as  distin/aiished  from  the  sectarian 
God.  The  sectarian  God  is  a  capricious  God,  who  favours  a 
sect,  and  is  moved  by  prayers  to  alter  his  purpose.  In  all  this 
we  most  devotedly  agree,  and  only  wish  our  friends  to  carry- 
out  these  beautiful  principles  of  Universalisra,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  their  probability,  which  implies  a  do'iibt  respecting  the 
clearest  and  most  axiomatic  fact  in  philosophy. 

Now,  let  us  see  ho??  the  writer  reassns  from  this  datum. 
Remember,  he  admits  God  to  be  the  imivei-sal  cause,  the  cause 
of  our  necessity  of  action.  He  then  says,  "  Bat  what  is  to  be 
the  practical  effect  of  this  kind  of  admission  ?  Are  we  all 
bound  to  admit  the  truth  and   excellence  of  Mahometanism, 
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merely  because  it  is  logically  providential,  although  no  less 
truly  forming  a  large  item  of  human  imposture  and  long-suffer- 
ing ?  Yet  Mr.  Smith  would  appear  to  adopt  his  religion  on  a 
similar  ground,  and  exhorts  the  Socialists  by  no  means  to  give 
up  special  interpositions,  miracles,  and  mysteries y  And  when 
did  Mr.  Smith  ever  teach  that  a  doctrine  should  be  received,  or 
a  precept  obeyed,  or  an  institution  kept  up,  because  it  had  a 
divine  origin,  or  was  supported  by  miracles  ?  Never,  never. 
All  that  Mr.  Smith  ever  asserted  is,  whai  the  above  writer  ac- 
knowledges, that  it  is  divine,  which  infidels  in  general  deny,  to 
their  o\vn  confusion. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  answering  of  the  question,  "  What 
is  to  be  the  practical  result  ?"  The  answer  is,  "  that  unless  we 
give  up  every  thing  that  is  not  demonstrable,  or  capable  of  veri- 
fication by  the  present  experience  of  the  world,  we  have  no 
foundation  solid  or  consistent  enough  whereon  to  build  com- 
munities of  united  interests  and  harmonized  feelings  ;  that  the 
dinne  commissioners  of  fonner  times,  kings,  priests,  heroes, 
and  prophets,  had  not  enough  of  practical  wisdom  to  perceive 
the  true  means  of  forming  the  character  to  virtue  and  happi- 
ness ;  and  that  the  Socialists,  whose  vocation  it  is  to  apprehend 
and  attempt  the  carr3'ing  out  of  what  they  deem  truly  a  divine 
commission,  will  be  philosophically  considered  as  ready  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  pro^ddence,  generated  by  the  experience 
of  woes  that  are  interminable,  except  by  the  rational  training  of 
every  individual  from  infancy  to  maturity,  and  guided  evermore 
by  the  eternal,  unchanging,  and  exclusive  laws  of  universal 
nature." 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  article,  and  still  we  are  not  op- 
posed to  it.  There  is  a  little  more  of  the  religious  feeling  in 
it  than  usual ;  and,  therefore,  so  much  the  more  beautiful  and 
attractive.  There  is,  in  general,  a  philosophical  accuracy  about 
it,  and  were  it  not  that  the  writer  is  writing  against  us,  we 
would  almost  suppose  that  he  was  at  one  •«-ith  us.  But  he  is 
against  us,  and  he  must  mean  something  in  his  opposition. 
What  does  he  mean  ?  He  acknowledges  universal  providence. 
So  do  we.  He  maintains,  that  by  carrying  out  the  principles 
of  Socialism,  he  is  an  agent  of  universal  providence.  We  admit 
it.  He  says,  "  throw  off  every  thing  that  is  not  demonstrable." 
So  do  we.  "  Every  thing  that  is  not  capable  of  verification  by 
the  present  experience  of  the  world."  So  do  we.  Moreover, 
we  sa}'  that  if  Owen  succeed,  Owen  is  the  Messiah.  Now, 
does  not  the  writer  perceive,  that  if  Owen  succeed,  we  must  be 
right,  for  this  Messiah  is  the  sum  and  substance,  the  very  cream 
of  revelation,  typified  under  every  ceremony  of  the  law,  re- 
t}-pified  under  every  rite  of  the  gospel,  and  his  advent  an- 
nounced under  every  guise  of  poetic  and  religious  mystery.  If 
Owen  do  not  succeed,  then  the  writer  must  be  wrong.  Succeed 
or  not  succeed,  therefore,  we  are  r^ght,  and  the  writer  is  wTong 
in  opposing  us.  The  success  of  Owen  would  only  stir  up  the 
genius  of  Biblical  commentation,  to  unveil  to  the  world  the  re- 
splendent typifications  of  the  great  deliverer,  wondering  at  the 
same  time  how  he,  who  was  foretold  as  the  Saviour  of  society, 
should  himself  be  blind  to  the  fact  of  his  own  divine  com- 
mission. 

We  say  most  emphatically  to  the  Owenites,  "  we  cannot 
be  wTong.  Your  practical  success  will  demonstrate  our  phi- 
losophical truth,  and  you  will  then  come  to  us  to  learn  the 
elements  pf  universal  theology."  But  the  query  is,  will  you 
succeed  practically  with  a  false  philosophical  basis— an  in- 
fidel basis?  That's  the  point.  Are  you  the  people,  or 
not  ?  Are  you  merely  forerunners  of  another  people,  with 
more  consistent  philosophical  principles?  We  say,  in  your 
present  condition  of  mind,  you  are  not  the  people,  because 
jou  are  rowing  against  the  stream  of  a  universal  religi- 
ous feeling,  and  throwing  off  a  demonstrable  fact.  Miracles 
have  little  to  do  with  the  question.  Those  who  read  the 
Shepherd  carefully,  know  well  that  we  attach  no  importance  to 
them,  although  we  regard  them  as  natural  means  of  an  unusual 
description  employed  for  erecting  institutions  which  could  not 
have  been  raised  without  them,  and  every  universal  miad  will 
xiew  them  calmly  in  that  light,  and  reject  them  as  authority  at 
the  same  time,  inasmuch  as  they  can  prove  authority  only  to 
the  sectarian  mind.  True  and  false  miracles  are  equal  in  our 
estimation,  if  they  produce  equal  effects.    We  judge  more  by 


the  effect  produced  than  by  the  cause.  If  a  lie  have  orga- 
nized society,  that  lie  is  the  organ  of  Deity  so  far  as  it  goes.  If 
it  have  formed  one  mans  character  it  is  a  trifle.  If  it  have 
formed  a  nation's  character,  it  is  of  some  importance  ;  but,  if 
it  have  run  down  the  stream  of  time,  and  collected  thousands  of 
tributary  streams— absorbed  all  progress  and  civilization — all 
art  and  science  in  its  course,  then  we  say  it  is  emphatically  the 
stream  of  humanity — the  plan  of  Providence. 

Jewism  and  Christianity  are  that  stream.  Mahometanism  is 
not.  The  latter  is  a  mere  point  in  history — the  work  of  one 
man  with  whom  it  began,  and  with  whom  it  ended — the  former 
are  the  back  bone  of  human  society,  and  they  are  spreading  their 
spinal  nerves  over  the  whole  world.  But',  if  our  friend  can 
prove  that  Mahometanism  is  the  stream  of  civilization  and  pro- 
gress, and  that  it  foresees  and  announces  a  new  state  of  society 
and  a  social  deliverer,  then  we  become  Mahometans,  and  go 
to  Constantinople,  and  publish  the  Shepherd  in  the  Turkish 
capital.  But,  as  our  friend  will  scarcely  attempt  to  prove  this 
absurdity,  we  are  not  afraid  of  being  sentenced  to  this  self- 
banishment. 

The  process  of  Divine  Providence  can  never  suffer  a  violent 
disruption.  One  stage  is  the  legitimate  successor  of  another, 
and  the  unity  of  proceeding  must  be  kept  up.  Were  Owenism 
to  succeed  by  a  rejection  of  the  necessary  connexion  between 
itself  and  that  which  preceded  it,  the  unity  would  be  broken. 
The  acknowledgment  of  the  unity  of  this  continuous  chain  of 
progression,  from  ignorance  and  evil  up  to  knowledge  and  hap- 
piness, under  the  superintendence  of  Divine  Providence,  is 
tantamount  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divinity  of  Christia- 
nity, as  the  chief  representative  of  the  divine  mind,  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  the  divine  embryo  of  a  better  church,  which 
Providence  will  bring  out  of  it  by  legitimate  successorship. 
Upon  these  principles  iafidelity  is  an  absurdity,  whether  mi- 
racles be  impostures  or  not.* 

*  Paine,  "Voltaire,  and  others,  foolishly  imagined  they  could 
destroy  Christianity,  by  proving  miracle's  false,  and  the  books 
inaccurate.  This  philosophy  still  takes  with  many  simple  peo- 
ple. Though  every  syllable  that  Paine  has  written  against 
Christianity  were  true,  we  would  still  believe  it.  Though  it 
could  be  proved  that  neither  Moses  nor  Clirist  ever  existed 
bodily,  this  would  make  no  alteration  in  our  principles.  It 
is  not  in  the  men  we  believe,  nor  in  the  miracles,  but  in  the 
effect  produced  in  the  stream  of  Providence.  We  yield  the 
miracles  to  the  religious  world  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  for  they 
do  not  annoy  us,  but  they  seem  to  annoy  the  infidels  sadly. 

ANSWER  TO  A  RADICAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

An  anonymous  correspondent  has  sent  us  a  critique  upon  the 
Shepherd  and  its  contents,  requesting  us  to  insert  the  best,  if 
we  can  discover  the  best,  of  it.  We  shall  endeavour  to  embody 
his  complaints  and  our  answers  in  one.  Much  of  his  letter  we 
agree  with,  viz.,  that  the  subjects  of  the  Shepherd  are  in  general 
beyond  the  working  man,  and  not  suited  to  the  people  en  masse. 
A  newspaper  is  the  only  publication  which  can  give  general 
satisfaction.  The  Shepherd  is  not  a  newspaper.  Next  to  a 
newspaper,  the  most  interesting  publication  is  a  collection  of 
stories  and  scientific  paragraphs,  embracing  a  large  amount  of 
information  in  a  small  compass.  The  Shepherd  is  not  such  a 
publication,  and  never  was  intended  to  be  such.  Had  we  made 
such  a  miscellany  of  it,  it  might  have  paid  its  own  expenses, 
and  a  little  profit  moreover,  and  given  no  offence,  because  it 
would  have  expressed  no  opinion  on  politics  or  religion.  But 
it  never  would  have  changed  the  minds  of  individuals  upon  re- 
ligious subjects,  as  our  Correspondent  confesses  in  respect  to  his 
own  case.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  did  not  intend  the 
Shepherd  to  be  a  work  that  catered  for  ordinary  minds,  and 
steered  its  course  by  popular  caprice. 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  rail  against  laws  and  law-makera, 
tj-ranny  of  rulers,  and  indifference  of  the  people  to  their  own 
rights,  and  intimates  that  even  a  little  bleeding,  independent  of 
moral  means,  would  be  useful  in  causing  the  great  leviathans  to 
disgorge  what  they  have  devoured.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
deny  the  truth  of  what  he  says,  if  he  allows  that  a  little  blood- 
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letting  is  also  necessary  to  make  the  people  mend  their  manners 
a  little,  and  come  to  some  understanding  about  what  they  want, 
and  the  best  means  of  obtaining  it.  Both  parties  seem  to  us  to 
be  in  a  highly  feverish  and  diseased  state,  and  for  this  very  rea- 
son we  think  bleeding  as  useful  for  one  as  the  other.  But  there 
are  plenty  of  papers  without  the  Shepherd  to  abuse  the  rulers  and 
the  laws,  a'ld  stir  up  the  people  to  strikes  and  re  *  olution,  and  men 
of  mettle  besides,  Colonel  Thompson  for  one,  who  will  please  the 
ears  of  the  most  enthusiastic,  by  allusions  to  tlie  gallows,  the 
block,  and  the  hatchet.  When  the  people  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  hatchet  should  be  used  it  will  be  used,  and 
when  they  have  satisfied  their  thirst,  they  will  go  back  to  their 
workshops  and  their  gin-shops,  and  leave  the  aristocracy  to  re- 
arrange and  re-distribute  their  productions  as  formerly.  So  did 
the  French,  and  so  will  do  the  English,  whenever  they  receive 
the  spirit  of  blood,  and  march  to  reform  under  the  banner  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.  We  do  not  dispute  the  right  of  the  people 
to  do  this.  The  people  are  responsible  to  no  earthly  power. 
They  have  a  right  to  do  as  they  please ;  yea,  even  to  hang 
themselves  should  they  think  proper,  but  we  should  be  very 
sorry  to  advise  thena  so  to  do  ;  because  we  are  well  aware  that  the 
mass  would  suffer  by  any  political  convulsion,  and  the  aristo- 
cracy would  almost  all  find  some  means  of  making  their  escape. 
But  what  have  the  principles  of  the  Shepherd  to  do  with  the 
people's  folly,  and  the  proud  man's  oppression  ?  When  did 
ever  our  principles  rule  society,  or  inspire  the  populace  as  a 
body  ?  The  people  have  produced  their  own  condition.  They 
are  the  same  now  as  they  were  a  hundred,  a  thousand  years  ago, 
always  clamouring  about  trifles,  always  combining  for  local 
ends  and  small  purposes,  and  always  producing  evil  whether 
the}'  succeed  or  fail.  And  are  we  to  minister  to  their  folly  by 
humoring  this  party,  and  not  offending  that,  and  encouraging 
a  third,  and  abetting  a  fourth,  and  backing  a  fifth,  and  stimulat- 
ing a  sixth,  all  in  opposition  to  each  other  ?  The  only  philoso- 
phical method  is  to  clap  them  all  together,  and  determine  the 
universal  object  by  that  which  prevails  in  all,  and  which  can 
most  consistently  be  reconciled  with  the  object  of  all.  What 
have  we  to  do  with  the  Poor  Law  Bill,  or  its  repeal,  when  we 
know  that  any  bill  would  prove  a  curse,  and  no  bill  at  all  would 
prove  as  great  a  curse  h  What  have  we  to  do  with  the  pension 
list,  or  tithes,  and  church-rates,  or  any  other  such  paltry  ques- 
tion, which  is  merely  a  pecuniary  matter,  and  which  is  not  a 
vital  question  of  well-being,  unless  connected  with  some  moral 
or  regulating  principle  of  mind  which  shall  subdue  the  vicious 
passions  of  men,  and  reconcile  them  to  the  universal  laws  of 
God  and  Nature,  and  also  to  one  another  ?  We  do  not  know 
what  particular  good  could  be  gained  by  universal  suffrage,  the 
abolition  of  hereditary  peerage,  the  abolition  of  the  laws  of 
primogeniture  and  entail,  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  and  other 
popular  measures,  if  sectarian  zeal  and  money-hoarding  pro- 
pensities were  unrepealed.  We  are  positively  favourable  to  the 
repeal  of  all  those  laws,  but  there  are  numerous  active  and 
agitative  publications  engaged  in  the  crusade  against  them, 
upon  whose  laboiira  we  look  with  satisfaction,  and  whose  vari- 
ous talent  supersedes  the  necessity  of  our  co-operation,  more  espe- 
cially when  all  these  are  entirely  overlooking  the  original  root 
of  the  whole  mystery  of  iniquity,  which  really  lies  in  the  false 
notions  of  the  people  upon  religion,  morals,  and  association. 
As  for  laws  and  acts  of  parliament  we  care  very  little  about 
them.  They  are  produced  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  hundred 
per  annum,  and  are  so  numerous  that  no  lawyer  ever  read 
them,  and  the  country  knows  nothing  about  them,  and 
those  which  are  generally  known  are  ephemeral, — they  are 
productions  of  yesterday,  which  have  not  formed  the  people's 
mind,  and  are  only  instrumental  in  quickening  their  passions. 
But  religion,  morality,  and  social  science,  are  as  old  as  the 
mountains,  and  being  hitherto  falsely  viewed,  and  one-sidedly 
adopted  by  the  people,  and  being,  moreover,  the  basis  of  all 
public  conduct,  we  regard  it  as  more  conducive  to  the  popular 
good  to  work  at  the  root  than  haggle  at  the  branches.  Just 
look  at  the  power  of  sectarianism,  and  the  amazing  increase  of 
churches  and  chapels  within  these  last  ten  years.  There  never 
was  the  like  of  it  known  in  this  country,  and  yet  the  people  are 
becoming  less  religious.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  The  one- 
sidedness  of  the  infidel  attack  has  roused  the  spirit  of  oppos'- 


tion.  It  is  one  false  doctrine  figlitiiig  against  another  ;  but 
each  is  resolved  to  overcomo.  The  weakest,  however,  as  usual, 
has  gone  to  the  wall,  and  the  battle  will  last  for  ever,  and  all 
the  politics  connected  with  the  principal  topics  will  for  ever  re- 
main unsettled,  in  spite  of  revolution,  blood-letting,  and  law 
repealing,  unless  the  fulcrum  be  found  which  will  balance  the 
two  extremes.  The  repeal  of  one  law,  and  the  enactment  of 
another,  is  merely  a  shifting  from  one  scale  to  another.  A  re- 
public is  only  a  monarchy,  in  which  tradesnien  and  merchants 
supply  the  places  of  hereditary  aristocracy,  and  where  the  field 
of  conspiracy  and  extortion  is  extended  by  making  merchandize 
the  sole  means  of  rising  to  affluence.  All  those  who  know 
America  know  the  baseness  and  jordidness  of  its  citizenship, 
and  the  reverence  and  humiliation  with  which  it  looks  up  to  a 
British  aristocracy.  America  has  not  found  nobility  of  mind 
by  destroying  nobility  of  rank,  and  its  wealth  consists  in  its 
youth  and  its  back  settlements.  Youth  and  back  settlements 
we  can  never  have,  unless  the  sea  should  retreat,  or  some  rare 
geological  phenomenon  convert  our  little  island  into  a  fifth 
quarter  of  the  globe  by  a  marvellous  eructation  of  dry  land. 
Republicanism  we  may  have,  but  are  we  to  have  the  sordid  pelf 
hunters — the  cursed  love  of  gold,  and  family  possessions  along 
with  it  ?  Then  we  care  not  for  it ;  we  would  not  give  a  pan- 
cake, or  a  crust  of  bread  and  cheese,  for  it.  In  less  than  twenty 
years  it  would  be  null  and  void,  and  our  freehold  citizens  would 
be  vieing  with  each  other  who  should  first  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
transportation  beyond  the  seas.  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of 
all  evil.  Destroy  that  curse,  show  us  a  mode  of  destroying  it, 
and  we  are  with  you.  All  within  that  first,  and  last,  and  indis^ 
pens'ble  measure  of  reform,  we  look  upon  as  matter  of  mino" 
or  local  importance.  Its  destruction  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  elementary  principles  of  religion  and  morals,  tliose 
very  subjects  we  treat  of,  but  which,  not  directly  bearing  upon 
vulgar  politics,  our  Correspondent  cannot  see  the  use  of.  Can 
he  see  the  use  of  the  political  wranglers  ?  What  are  they  dnin"  ? 
and  what  can  they  do  ■'  Their  doings  will  fend  to  good,  but 
final  good  can  be  accomplished  only  by  universal  principles. 

As  for  the  metaphysics,  they  are  written  ^or  a  party  who  ap 
preciate  them.  There  are  minds  who  eite- into  such  subject, 
with  zest.  They  are  not  for  the  mass.  But,  as  all  thin'?  in 
men  have  metaphysical  principles  of  some  sort,  and  as  all  mom  I 
and  religious  questions  turn  upon  metaphysical  propositioii. 
they  are  of  ianmense  importance  in  fixing  men's  principle-. 
All  universal  principles  are  fixed  upon  metaphysical  i)0)nts, 
vulgar  politics  are  not ;  but  vulgar  politics  are  of  no  use  unlit 
they  come  to  universal  principles.  Either  the  people  or  their 
leaders  must  come  to  these  principles.  The  Trar.s  endentalist's 
letters  are  exceedingly  conclusive  in  showing  that  Mateiiasmli 
as  a  starting  point  of  philosophy,  is  a  fallacy.  Were  the  infidel 
section  aware  of  this  they  might  save  themselves  much  trouble 
and  narrow  the  breach  between  themselves  and  the  relii^ious 
world.  As  they  now  reason  they  are  creating  immense  mischief 
and  unquenchable  hatred. 

Our  Correspondent  also  ridicules  the  letter  of  a  Universal'st 
a  working  man,  if  we  mistake  not,  and  one  who  used  to  corres- 
pond with  the  Transcendentalist,  and  think  deeply  on  his  letters. 
He  says  the  idea  of  a  working  man  saving  5s.  a- week  is  absurd 
because  the  saving  is  impossible  ;  that  not  five  hundred  men 
could  be  found  able  to  do  it,  inasmuch  as  not  a  shillinn-  is  left 
at  the  week's  end  to  spare  for  any  purpose  !  We  inserted  a 
Universalist's  letter  because  we  respect  the  writer  ;  it  is  the  first 
of  his  we  have  inserted,  although  we  have  received  many  from 
him.  We  are  not  responsible  for  its  contents  ;  but  we  certainly 
deny  positively  the  fact  of  our  .anonymous  friend,  that  not  five 
hundred  men  could  be  found  capable  of  saving  five  shillings 
a-week.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  500,000  could 
be  found  in  Great  Britain  to  do  this  for  an  urgent  pnrpose. 
We  know  many  who  snuflf  •2s.  6d.  a-week,  but  perhaps  this  is  a 
necessary  of  life  !  There  are  many  in  London  who  account 
themselves  sober  men,  and  drink  78.  a-week.  This  is  a  comfort 
and  could  not  be  dispensed  with  !  Such  men  have  not  a  shilling* 
left  at  the  week's  end  we  allow  ;  but  to  affirm  that  they  might 
not  have  it,  is  rather  presumptuous.  When  Mr.  Cousins,  the 
publisher  of  the  Shepherd,  was  a  journeyman,  he  resolved  to 
save  one-half  of  his  earriings,  and  live  on  the  other  half,  what- 
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ever  it  might  be.  He  tTept  his  resolution.  He  bought  hi?  type 
by  haiulfuls,  and  now  he  haB  type  sufficient  to  keep  three 
weekly  pablicatiors  in  constant  circulation,  with  a  large  amount 
of  surplus  type  sunk  in  sheets  of  diffeent  descriptions.  Every 
printer  knows  that  this  requires  a  large  stock  of  metal.  Yet 
Mr.  Cousins  began  with  a  resolution,  a  metnphysiial  point;  that 
point  saved  half  his  earnings  ;  half  the  earnings  bought  the  type 
in  handfuls,  and  now  he  has  a  well  furnished  printing  office, 
capable  of  producing  the  largest  weekly  nev^'spaper  in  London. 
Compositors'"  wages  are  the  same  now  as  when  Mr.  Cousins 
made  his  resolve  and  accomplished  it.  There  are  more  than 
:five  hundred  compositors  in  London  capable  of  doing  the  same, 
if  they  had  the  resolution.  It  is  the  metaphysical  resolution 
only  that  is  wanting  with  many.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
■ever  affirm  that  hand-loom  weavers  are  capable  of  doing  this,  or 
that  agricultural  labourers  can  do  it.  These  men  ate  sorely 
depressed,  but  these  are  the  very  men  who  cannot  strile,  who 
cannot  combine,  and  whose  condition  is  forgotten  because  they 
cannot  make  a  stir.  A  universal  combination  would  include 
them.  A  local  combination  excludes  them,  and  makes  laws  to 
prevent  them  fr.im  sending  their  starving  offspring  to  a  more 
profitable  employment.  For  this  reason  we  dislike  local  com- 
bination, and  long  for  a  universal  association  ;  but  how  to  get  a 
universal  asso;:iation  without  this  metaphysical  point — this  firm 
resolve  to  begin  with,  is  more  than  we  can  tel',  and  when  it 
comes  it  will  not  waste  its  energies  upon  local  trifles,  but  re- 
deem the  parts  by  the  regeneration  of  the  whole. 

Our  Correspondent  reminds  us  of  having  once  said  in  the 
Shepherd  that  land  could  only  be  purchased  by  conquest.  "We 
▼ere  reproached  by  a  gentleman  soon  after  for  that  saying,  and 
promised  to  give  an  explanation,  but  forgot.  The  people  will 
conquer  whenever  they  are  unanimous,  or  whenever  a  majority 
is  unanimous  that  majority  will  soon  prevail.  They  will 
accomplish  any  object  by  dictation  only,  whether  it  be  the 
acquisition  of  land,  or  the  organization  of  systems.  This  is  the 
conquest  we  mean.  But  should  resistance  by  a  minority  then 
be  presented,  the  employment  of  physical  force  would  be  per- 
fectly justifiable.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  unanimity  of  the 
people  must  manifest  itself.  This  is  the  very  beginning  of  the 
process.  Where  is  this  unanimity  ?  We»  see  very  little  proof 
of  it.  The  English  people  are  at  variance  with  the  Scotch,  and 
the  Irish  wiih  both,  and  all  the  three  with  one  another — each 
man,  with  h's  petty  notions  about  parliamentary  bills,  and  each 
leader  abusing  another  as  a  renegade  and  an  enemy  of  theso- 
ve  eign  people.  Under  such  circumstances  physical  force  is 
murder  and  robbery. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SHEPHERD. 

Sir, — As  you  have,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Shepherd,  given 
an  interesting  extract  from  "  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  Ancient  Egypt,"  I  have  sent  the  following  extract 
on  the  same  subject,  which  may  be  equally  interesting  to  your 
general  readers,  copied  from  the  "  Foreign  Quarterly  Review" 
of  April,  1 836.  CHARLES  DYER. 

We  do  not  concur  in  all  the  irgenious  evidences  brought 
forward  by  Sir  William  Drummond,  respecting  the  p-actical 
information  in  the  whole  circuit  of  art  and  science  which  he 
assigns  to  "  Egyptian  wisdom  ;"  many  of  his  allegations, 
however,  are  borne  out  by  Rosseliini's  visible  testimonies  of  the 
practical  knowledge  possessed  at  the  era  under  review.  We 
have  the  proof  that  they  not  only  made  glass,  as  he  surmised, 
when  speaking  of  the  supposed  telescopes  of  the  ancients,  but 
stained  and  gilded  it  in  iniita  ion  of  precious  stones.  Neither 
are  we  rashly  compelled,  by  the  fact  of  the  inadequacy  of 
modern  mechanical  knov/ledge  to  raise  and  locate  the  enor- 
mous ma'^ses  of  masonry  employed  in  building  their  temples, 
to  jump  at  the  conclusion,  as  has  been  done,  that  the  poiver  of 
steam  was  snown  to  the  Egyptian  sages  ;  and  that  there  is  no 
other  way  of  accounting  for  the  effectual  operation  of  the  three 
banks  of  oars  employed  in  vessels  carrying  a  larger  comple- 
ment of  men  than  our  men  of  war.  We  are  not  even  induced 
to  adopt  the  conclusion,  by  the  obvious  appearance  of  wheels, 
pulleys,  paddles,  and  machine  cases,  which,  on  the  monuments, 


appear  somewhat  unintelligibly  attached  to  the  Egyptian  ves- 
sels of  war.  It  is,  we  grant,  difficult  to  account  for  the  appa- 
rently gratuitous  exaggeration  of  Homer,  respecting  the  Phoeni- 
cian ship  which  conveyed  Ulysses  to  Ithaca  having  a  self- 
motive  power,  impelling  it  towards  its  destination  without 
the  aid  of  teamen,  oars,  or  sail=,  unless  he  had  seen  some  such 
vessels  during  his  travels  in  the  land  of  Egyptian  science,  or 
elsewhere.  His  description  would  certaicly  apply  to  a  steam 
vessel.  This,  however,  is  certain :  Rossellini  proves  that,  so 
far  from  making  any  extraordinary  advance  in  the  arts  contri- 
buting to  the  splendor  or  comfort  of  society,  we  have  j-et  to 
recover  iheartes  perditce  known  to  the  Pharaohs  of  the  dynasty 
to  which  we  refer,  or  to  their  associated  universities  of  learned 
men.  There  are  many  effects  of  art  which  the  Egyptians  at 
this  time  produced,  and  which  we  are  not  capable  of  accom- 
plishing. Some  rest  on  contemporary  evidence;  others  are  de- 
monstrated by  the  palpable  evidence  brought  before  our  eyes  by 
Rossellini.  We  see  the  sculptors  in  the  act  of  cutting  the  inscrip- 
tians  on  the  granite  obelisks  and  tablets  ;  see  a  pictorial  copy  of 
the  chisels  and  tools  -with  which  this  operation  was  performed  ; 
but  our  tools  would  not  cut  this  stone  with  the  precision  of  out- 
line which  the  inscriptions  retain  to  the  present  day  ;  setting  aside 
the  lost  art  of  hardening  copper  implements  and  instruments 
of  war,  what  means  had  the  Egyptians  of  hardening  their  iron 
or  steel  implements  for  the  purpose  in  q'aestion  ?  We  have  at 
all  events  lost  this  art.  The  same  arguments  may  apply  to 
some  of  their  cameos  and  intaglios,  with  this  addition,  which 
confirms  the  preceding  astronomical  inference,  that  the  minute 
delicacy  of  their  details  could  only  be  effected  by  means  of  a 
microscope.  We  could  not  produce  them,  without  its  aid. 
Other  "  lost  arts"  in  metallurgy  may  be  evidenced  Ijy  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  Hebrew  legislator  inferentially  ascribes 
to  the  Egyptian  chemists  the  art  of  making  gold  liquid,  and  of 
retaining  it  in  that  state ;  this  \ve  have  not  the  power  to  do. 
The  productions  of  the  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  of  Thebes 
are  exhibited  by  Rossellini,  and  they  fully  demonstrate  the 
high  pitch  of  refinement  to  which  they  had  brought  the  work- 
ing of  the  precious  metals.  Rossellini  exhibits  gold  aud  silver 
tureens,  urns,  vjises,  banqueting  cups,  &c.,  of  the  most  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  worhmanship,,  and  taste*"ul  as  well  as  magnifi- 
cent forms.  In  surveying  them,  the  classical  reader  will  be  con- 
vinced that  Homer  drew  little  on  his  imagination  in  describing 
the  gifts  of  plate  made  to  Helen  by  the  wife  of  the  Egyptian 
King  Thorse — possibly  one  of  this  very  eighteenth  dynasty,  or 
a  contemporary  sovereign.  But  Homer  ascribes  still  more  ex- 
traordinary wonders  to  the  goldsmiths  of  the  same  time.  They 
must  have  succeeded  in  uniting  the  most  skilful  clock-work 
with  the  workmanship  of  gold  ;  for  he  describes  golden  statues, 
thrones,  and  footstools,  moving  about  as  if  instinct  with  life. 
AVe  could  effect  this  result  at  the  present  day ;  but  at  all  events 
it  demonstrates  that  we  have  not  made  much  progress  in  the 
art  of  working  gold  since  the  magnificent  Egyptian  era,  ©f 
v/hich  Rossellini  gives  the  most  striking  and  minute  details. 

It  is  a  triumphant  evidence  of  the  exquisite  taste  of  this  line 
of  monarchs  to  which  f,  e  refer,  that  we  have  made  little,  per- 
haps no  improvement,  on  the  forms  of  the  vases  and  vessels  to 
which  we  refer,  and  that  an  Egyptian  beaufet  or  sideboard, 
with  all  its  details,  not  excluding  dishes,  plates,  knives,  and 
spoons,  near  four  thousand  years  ago,  bore  sliikirg  resemblance 
to  the  sideboards  of  our  modern  palaces  and  villas  ;  the  hunt- 
ing cups  were  embellished,  as  at  present,  with  heads  of  the 
animals  of  the  chase ;  but  the  banqueting  u'ns,  instead  of 
being  supported  by  the  forms  of  vanquished  Carians,  i.  e.  Cari- 
atides,  as  at  Athens,  are  supported  by  the  forms  of  vanquished 
Bactrian,  Chaldean,  Scythian,  and  Ethiopian  kings. 

But  there  is  a  more  singular  proof — the  inventive  genius  of 
the  race  of  kings,  who,  according  to  our  vie?r,  founded  social 
order  and  civilization  on  the  wreck  of  pastoral  community  "  of 
goods.''  Not  the  s'ightest  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
tasteful  forms  of  their  household  famiture  down  to  the  present 
day.  A  curious  inference  grows  out  of  this  fact,  the  truth  of 
which  any  of  our  readers  will  at  once  admit,  by  throwing  a 
glance  on  the  superb  chairs,  couches,  sofas,  footstools,  tables, 
and  beaut'cts,  exhibited  by  Rossellini ;  it  is  this,  that  the  luxu- 
rious custom  of  squatting  on  ottomans,  which  now  prevails  over 
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the  East,  and  of  dining  inconveniently  from  trays  i)Iaced  on  a 
low  stool,  is  a  much  later  invention.  The  Egyptians  of  the 
remote  age  in  question  evidently  sat  as  the  Europeans  now  do, 
and  employed  their  tables  in  the  same  masculine  manner,  avoid- 
ing the  effeminately  recumbent  position  emplo3'ed  by  the 
Itomans  at  their  dinnci-s.  Roisellhii  adds  to  this  information, 
the  still  more  curious  exhibition  of  all  the  details  of  an  Egyp- 
tian upholsterer's  workshop,  between  three  and  four  thouand 
years  ago.  We  see  all  the  foiTns  of  household  furniture  under 
the  progressive  operations  of  the  workman's  hand  ;  the  cutting 
and  tuuiin;,'  implemeiits  by  which  they  werc  made  ;  the  joining 
and  gluing  of  the  parts ;  and  the  acts  of  polibhing  them,  wheri 
complete,  with  pumice-stone,  or  of  gilding  and  adorning  them 
with  stuffed  silken  cushions,  like  the  modem.  This  exhibition 
of  the  detals  of  an  Egyptian  upholsterer's  workshop,  is  only  a 
counterpart  of  the  details  supplied  by  Rossellini  of  all  the 
other  trades  and  manufactures  of  Egypt,  and  which,  in  all 
cases,  possess  the  same  minutely  accurate  and  curiously  attrac- 
tive character.  Our  space,  and  the  necessity  of  touching,  before 
we  conclude,  other  more  important  contemplations  and  more 
serious  associations,  preclude  us  from  following  up  this  sketch 
of  the  art  and  trade  of  Egyptian  upholstery,  by  an  equally 
succinct  and  interesting  account  of  all  the  various  trades  and 
processes  of  manufacture,  which  existed  in  Egypt  eighteen  hun- 
dred 3-ears  before  the  Christian  era.  For  all  the  information 
necessary  to  complete  the  subject  in  a  picturally  desciiptive 
point  of  view,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  arranged  series 
of  the  trades  and  manufactures  of  Egypt,  as  set  forth  in  Ros- 
sellini's  illustrations.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring. 
that,  not  only  a  very  interesting,  but  a  very  aceurate  work,  on 
"  Egyptian  Trades  and  Manufactures,"  at  the  era  we  speak  of, 
might  be  derived  from  the  materials  furnished  by  Rossellini. 

INQUIRY    INTO   THE  RELATION  BETWEEN 

FAITH    AND    KNOWLEDGE. 

By  the  Transcendentalist. 

ESSAY    V. — AND    LAST. 

In  the  first  of  these  essays,  it  will  be  remembered  that  I  di- 
vided mankind  into  four  classes  : 

I.  IL  IIL  IV. 

The  uneducated.     The  educated    The  inquirer.    The  knower. 
Non-inquirer. 

Now,  these  names  may  represent  not  only  classes  of  distinct 
individuals,  but  also  the  progressive  states  of  one  individual. 
Every  "  knower"  must  have  passed  through  the  three  previous 
categories.  He  was  first  uneducated  as  to  his  science,  and,  as 
all  reasoning  proceeds  from  premises,  the  result  of  his  education 
must  have  been  to  furnish  him  with  these.  But  not  only  does 
it  give  him  principles,  but  also  a  number  of  propositions,  which 
are  not  to  be  used  as  premises,  but  into  the  truth  of  which  he 
is  to  inquire. 

As  every  proposition  of  Euclid  is  in  itself  a  little  science,  and 
the  15th  was  used  as  an  instance,  we  will  again  suppose  its  in- 
vestigation the  object  of  the  scientific  man. 

From  being  uneducated,  that  i«,  knowing  nothing  about  the 
matter,  he  becomes  educated,  that  is,  he  reads  the  axioms,  de- 
finitions, and  previous  theorems,  and  a'so  the  proposition  itself. 
He  is  now  furnished  with  premises,  and  with  .'•.  subject-matter 
for  investigation,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  logicians,  a  thesis.  It 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  is  ge- 
nerally the  first  proposition  given,  and  then  the  student  con- 
aiders  with  what  premises  he  shall  prove  it.  He  rarely  begins 
with  laying  down  two  premises,  to  see  what  Jesuit  will  turn  up. 

The  student  is  now  an  educated  man  ;  he  has  his  thesis,  and 
his  materials  for  proof.  Of  course  he  must,  for  a  moment,  be 
a  non-inqiurer  ;  but,  how  long  will  he  remain  such  ?  If  lie  be 
really  a  "  student,"  an  act  of  the  will  must  bring  him  into  the 
third  category.  He  i»  now  an  inquirer ;  he  is  reading,  but  has 
not  read  through  the  demonstration.  Having  gone  through, 
and  understood  it,  he  is  now  in  the  foiu-th  category  ;  he  is  a 
"  knower." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  our  third  essay,  (in  No.  33,)  and  see 
■what  faith  is,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  choosing  between 
probabilities.     We  shall  find  that  the  word  stands  for  a  lov  k 


to  one  side  of  a  question.  The  religious  enthusiast  Imes  the 
doctrine  contained  i  i  certain  propositions;  he  will  often  assent 
to  a  thesis,  and  absolutely  refuse  to  inquire  into  its  proof,  lest 
he  may  '•  shake  his  faith!" 

What  connexion  is  there  between  the  warm  enthusiast  who 
takes  for  granted  certain  thtses,  and  the  cold  mathematical  stu- 
dent who  takes  nothing  for  granted  ?  Here  «.omes  the  question 
before  us :  is  it  possible  for  Kcowledge  to  be  without  faith  ? 

The  mathematical  student  is  not  bigoted  to  a  peculiar  re- 
sult of  his  investigation  ;  he  would  not  be  unhappy  whether  » 
particular  thesis  turned  out  to  be  true  or  not,  but  there  is  one 
thing  about  which  he  is  anxious, — the  discovery  of  the  truth. 
Wheiher  this  or  that  be  true  or  false  is  of  Htt'e  moment, 
but  take  fro.-n  him  the  possibility  of  discovering  truth  alto- 
gether, and  he  will  be  miserable. 

We  believe,  that  by  pursuing  a  certain  course  of  study,  he 
will  arrive  at  a  number  of  truths,  and  this  is  no  mere  cold  be- 
lief, resulting  from  the  weighing  of  probabilities.  Many  of  the 
non-inquirers  will  have  such  a  belief;  they  will  have  seen 
students  attain  their  objeet  by  a  certain  course,  and  hence  will 
believe  that,  by  pursuing  this  course,  they  also  might  arrive  at 
a  like  result.  But  they  are  indifferent ;  they  will  not  take  the 
trouble  of  investigaiion  ;  they  have  no  love  about  the  ma'ter — 
theirs  is  a  dead,  not  a  living  faith.  The  sedulous  student  is 
far  from  cold ;  his  warmth  is  concentrated  in  one  object,  and 
as  this  is  not  an  object  desired  by  the  multitude,  they  esteem 
him  cold,  because  he  takes  no  interest  in  matters  which  they 
consider  important,  A  zealous  malhematicbn  uould  detest  a 
man  who,  not  from  mere  ignorance,  questioned  the  possibility 
of  attaining  truth  by  mathematical  reasoiiing,  as  much  as  a 
Methodist  would  abhor  an  in'idel ;  his  aj-iom  is,  "  Certain 
fiuths  can  be  le.irned  by  mathematical  investigation" — a  pro- 
position, which  he  not  only  believes,  but  loves. 

It  is  this  act  of  the  wil',  this  love,  this  living  fnith,  which 
carries  the  student  from  the  second  state  into  the  third,  and 
then  through  the  third  to  the  fourth.  "  FaitK  is  the  e\idence 
of  things  not  seen,'  aye,  and  the  student  has  faith  that  by 
striking  into  a  path  he  will  anive  at  the  truth,  though  that 
path  is  as  yet  obscured  in  mists.  Observe  the  axiom  of  Spi- 
nosa,  whose  zeal  after  truth  none  will  ques.ion,  however  they 
ma^^  dislike  his  peculiar  doctrines :  "  Idea  vera  debet  cum  suo 
idealo  convenire''''  (a  true  idea  ought  to  agree  with  that  of 
which  it  is  the  idea).  Upset  this  proposition,  the  truth  of  which 
manj-  will  doubt,  and  down  tumbles  his  whole  system.  This 
system  was  constructed  not  only  by  his  iatellect  alone,  (mere 
intellect  cannot  act,)  but  by  his  will  in  conjunction  with  his  in- 
tellect, and  probably  he  would  have  hated  a  doubt  of  his 
axiom. 

Faiih,  then,  in  tlie  student,  is  the  firm  belief  of  a  something 
beyond  the  sphere  of  his  present  knowledae,  attended  with  a 
burning  desire  to  bring  that  something  within  the  sphere.  His 
loiiging  is  directed  towards  the  undetermined,  which  he  ioi'gs 
to  determine.  In  the  belief  of  a  something  beyond  know- 
ledge the  student  and  the  religious  enthusiast  are  alike,  but 
they  differ  in  this, — that  the  faith  of  the  former  prompts  him  to 
inquiry,  while  that  of  the  latter  cheeks  him  from  it.  The  fact 
is,  the  student's  faith  is  confined  to  certain  very  general  propo- 
sitions, such  as,  "  Truth,  though  not  attained,  is  attainable," 
and  so  on,  while  the  religious  man  believes  in  very  particular 
propositions.  Even  the  student  may  dislike  inquiry  into  his 
axioms — an  experimentalist  often  hat.s  a  metaphysician. 

Wliat  has  been  the  result  of  these  essays? — The  following 
aphorism :  There  can  be  no  knowledge  acquired  without  faith. 
That  there  can  be  no  faith  without  knowledge  is  obvious,  as  the 
believer  must  at  least  know  the  existence  of  the  propositions 
he  believes. 

Again,  we  find  an  illustration  of  our  maxim,  that  reality  is 
the  confluence  of  two  opposites.  Faith  and  knowledge  are 
often  put  as  contraries,  yet  we  find  that  the  scientific  man 
without  faith,  and  the  man  of  faith  without  science,  are  mere 
abstractions,  and  never  existed. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  subject,  let  us  look  at  the  three  last 
categories,  "  the  non-inquirer,  the  inquirer,  the  knower,"  or — 
the  passive — the  active — and  the  passive  again.  Why  are  the 
first  and  last  man  passive?     Because  they  are  dead  ?     No ! 
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Because  they  are  directing  their  energies  to  something  else. 
The  student  may  cease  to  be  a  student,  but  it  is  the  condition 
of  his  existence  that  he  shall  direct  his  energies  to  some  point. 
Here  we  find  that  the  "  passive"  is  a  mere  abstraction,  and 
that  real  existence  is  the  flowing  from  one  passive  state  into 
another,  which  two  states  vanish  directly  we  try  to  contemplate 
them,  and  have  merely  a  logical  being. 

Ho^vever,  there  is  an  inactive  sort  of  activity,  like  that  of  a 
horse  in  a  mill,  who  goes  through  the  same  objects  over  and 
over  again,  which  is  distinguishable  from  that  of  a  noble  mind 
tl  at  dashes  forwards  in  a  straight  line,  and  ever  seeks  to  add 
more  to  its  wealth.  Men  of  the  latter  sort  of  minds  alone  are 
great,  the  others  are  sluggards,  or  at  best,  industrious  "  mere 
men  of  business."  To  students  there  should  be  one  word, 
that  of  Blucher — "  Forwards." 

THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST. 

P.  S.  I  shall  write  one  more  paper,  contaiting  practical 
aphorisms  for  philoEophical  students. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SHEPHERD. 

Sir, — Believing  that  a  new  system  of  society  can  only  spring 
from  principles  contained  in  the  old,  I  have  looked  upon  the 
endeavours  of  men  to  invent,  contrive,  or  prop  up  any  favourite 
system  impossible.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Shepherd 
there  needs  a  uniting  principle  for  any  great  movement  in  so- 
ciety ;  and  in  no  pursuit  are  men  so  likely  to  unite  as  the  ac- 
quirement of  wealth.  Money  has  fequently  been  said  to  be 
the  root  of  all  evil  •,  but  the  time  is  coming  when  it  v.ill  be 
found  to  be  the  source  of  much  good.  The  labours  of  philosc- 
l-hers  and  philanthropists  to  discover  and  put  in  practice  a  sys- 
tem, the  operation  of  which  shall  destroy  poverty,  and  bring 
v.'ithin  the  leach  of  every  industrious  member  of  society  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  have  failed, 
and  their  works  have  done  no  more  than  show  us  the  necessity 
of  a  better  s}  stem.  The  system  of  Owen,  Fourier,  and  Plato, 
have  something  stagnant  about  them,  and  the  human  mind 
would  be  disgusted  by  constrained  luxury  :  desiring  liberty,  be 
its  consequences  good  or  evil.  That  system  which  will  redeem 
mankind  must  be  of  divine  growth,  and  not  of  human  inven- 
tion. It  has  already  began  to  spring  up  amorgst  us :  but,  like 
many  other  good  things,  has  been  abused  and  reprobated.  The 
principle  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  funding  of  money  -,  its  exten- 
tion  to  most  of  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  makes  it 
nn  object  of  universal  attention.  Governments  have  used  it 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  purposes,  and  now  it  is  about  to 
1  e  used  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  both  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually. Its  application  to  commerce  and  manufactures  will 
absorb  the  greatest  portion  of  the  capital  of  society,  returning 
rjn  annual  interest  to  the  many,  instead  of  immense  profits  to 
the  few  ;  thereby  facilitating  the  exchange  of  labour  for  labour, 
ivithout  the  impediments  of  profit-mongering,  at  the  same  time 
preventing  the  creation  of  extremely  wealthy  individuals. 
Capital  will  then  be  derived  from  quite  a  different  source  to 
what  it  now  is.  It  will  be  the  joint  accumulation  of  labour 
and  talent ;  whereas  it  is  now  the  product  of  individual  craft. 
When  the  larger  class  of  capitalists  shall  perceive  the  waste  of 
labour,  and  the  destruction  of  capital,  which  is  the  consequence 
of  individual  speculation,  they  will  turn  their  attention  to 
plans  of  a  more  general  and  universal  tendency,  amalgamating 
the  different  branches  of  a  manufacture  into  one  concern,  de- 
stroying the  profits  on  each  separate  branch,  and  substituting  a 
emallcr  rate  of  profit  on  the  whole,  thereby  sending  their  goods 
to  market  at  such  a  price,  as  shall  defeat  the  competition  of 
smaller  capitalists. 

The  smaller  capitalists  being  unable  to  use  their  money  to 
adv  antage,  will  unite  and  form  companies  to  carry  on  trade 
upon  the  principle  of  an  annual  interest  on  the  sums  invested, 
thereby  totally  destroying  profits,  and  with  profits  all  individual 
accumulation,  except  that  produced  by  labour,  which  can 
never  amount  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  evil.  Labour 
then  will  be  paranhount  to  capital,  it  being  impossible  to 
produce  capital  any  other  way  than  by  a  subscription  of  the 
labourers.     Then  will   industry  and  prudence  reign  on  earth. 


and  poverty  be  justly  despised  as  the  mark  of  idleness  and  pro- 
fligacy. 

The  desire  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  effects  produced  by 
the  combination  of  capital,  has  induced  me  to  trouble  you  with 
this  letter,  hoping  you  will  excuse  all  defects. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  grateful  reader, 
J.  C. 

COMMUNITIES. 

The  following  paragraph  is  from  the  Literary  Gazette,  in  a 
review  of  "  Cooper's  Excursions  in  Italy"  : — 

We  have  concluded,  but  are  tempted  to  add,  as  it  were,  a 
postscript — a  suggestion  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  lower 
classes  of  the  community,  which  we  think  well  deserving  of 
general  attention. 

"  What  a  charity,  for  instance,  would  a  plan  something  like 
the  following  become ! — Let  there  be  a  company  formed  to  erect 
buildings  of  great  size,  to  lodge  the  labouring  mechanics  and 
manufacturers.  Such  an  edifice  might  be  raised  on  arches,  if 
necessary,  with  composition  floors.  It  might  enjoy  every  faci- 
lity of  water  and  heat,  and  even  of  cooking  and  washing,  on  a 
large  scale,  and,  of  course,  economically.  The  price  of  rooms 
could  be  graduated  according  to  means,  and  space  obtained  for 
the  exercise  of  children  in  the  greater  area  of  so  many  united 
lots.  Even  entire  streets  might  be  constructed  on  this  com- 
munity plan,  the  whole  being  subject  to  a  company  police. 
Here,  however,  the  community  principle  should  cease,  and  each 
individual  be  left  to  his  own  efforts.  America  may  not  need 
such  a  provision  for  the  poor ;  but  Europe  would  greatly  benefit 
by  taking  the  practicable  and  rejecting  the  impracticable  fea- 
tures of  the  Owen  System.  Among  other  benefits,  there  would 
be  fewer  fires." 


ABSURDITIES  AND  NON-ESSENTIALS. 

The  most  absurd  religions  are  the  most  popular  or  univetsal. 
Nothing  can  be  moie  absurd  than  the  mummeries  of  Catho- 
licism, yet  Catholicism  is  the  rule,  and  Protestantism  the  excep- 
tion. Church  of  England'sm  is  but  little  removed  from  Catho- 
licism. Church  of  Scotlandism  has  little  mummery  of  form, 
and  is  the  smallest  Church  of  the  three,  having  probably  less 
than  200,000  communicant".  As  you  approach  to  rationalism 
you  find  the  numbers  diminish  and  the  confusion  increase. 

Again,  as  to  non-essentials,  thete  are  the  most  gregarious  or 
attractive  of  all  subjects.  Visit  Exeter  Hall  daily,  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  you  will  find  abundant  evidence  of  this. 
Visit  an  exhibition  of  the  fine  arts,  and  see  the  crowds  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  actually  crammed  almost  to  suffocation,  and 
paying  money  withal,  to  witness  the  pleasing  productions  of 
fancy.  Few  of  these  individuals  ever  visited  a  factory,  or  a 
mechanic's  workshop,  or  a  public  meeting  for  political 
purposes. 

It  will  be  replied  to  this,  that  the  class  of  people  visiting 
those  places  is  already  provided  with  essentials.  This  is  not 
strictly  true,  especially  in  respect  to  the  churches ;  but,  admit- 
ting it  to  be  true,  what  is  the  inference  ?  The  inference  is,  that 
whenever  people  are  provided  with  essentials,  they  look  after 
now- essentials.  To  collect  all  classes,  therefore,  you  must  pro- 
vide essentials  for  the  Materialists,  and  non-essei;tials  for  the 
Spiritualists,  otherwise  the  latter  will  oppose  you,  and  powerful 
opposition,  verily,  you  v.ill  find  it.  You  will  find  that  absur- 
dities and  non-essentials  will  array  all  science  and  art  in  their 
cause,  and  play  fearful  havoc  with  common  sense. 

The  above  distinction  is  curious,  but  true,  and  of  universal 
application.  The  essential,  like  the  prose  writer  and  aitizan, 
is  at  the  bottom  ;  the  non-essential,  like  the  poet  and  artist,  at 
the  top. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  written  a  private  letter  to  F.  Wllby. 
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ANALYTICAL  CHART  OF   UNIVERSAL   JUSTICE, 
TRUTH  AND  PEACE. 

In  tlie  following  page  we  have  drawn  up  a  chart  of  Uuiversal- 
isai,  whicli  we  mean  to  publish  on  an  open  sheet,  that  we  may 
present  to  the  ej-e,  at  a  single  glance,  the  principles  of  justice, 
truth  and  peace.  Avoiding  the  two  extremes  of  spiritualism 
and  materialism— the  first  of  which  speculates  on  the  organic 
principle,  without  the  organism — and  the  latter,  on  the  O'ga- 
iiism,  without  the  organic  principle — we  present  both  tliese 
aspects  in  one — a  double  unity. 

Of  the  organic  principle,  which,  in  its  universal  sense,  means 
the  Divine  will,  we  can  merely  acknowledge  its  necessary 
being,  and  the  entire  dependence  of  all  physical  existence  upon 
it.  It  is  in  the  organism  or  manifested  wisdom  in  creation 
aloLC,  that  we  can  discover  the  laws  according  to  which  he  regu- 
lates his  movements.  These  laws  are  abundantly  clear,  and 
there  is  a  remarkable  unity  or  harmonj'  in  their  infinite  va- 
riety. In  them  we  perceive  the  reflex  idea  of  God,  otherwise 
uDperceivable  to  the  human  mind. 

We  do  not  profess  to  know  any  thing  but  through  the  me- 
dium of  sensation,  and  we  do  not  attempt  to  express  anj-  but 
scientific  truths.  Science  is  the  sphere  of  language.  Language 
cannot  go  beyond  it.  Even  a  feeling  cannot  be  expressed 
without  the  aid  of  science — for  grammar  itself  is  a  science.  The 
feelings  of  a  dog  are  very  strong.  Its  affections  are  superior  in 
intensity  to  those  of  many  human  beings ;  but  the  dog  has  no 
siK-ech,  not  l)ecause  it  has  no  feeling,  but  because  it  has  no 
science.  With  science,  a  dog  may  be  taught  to  read  and 
write,  but  no  additional  amount  of  affection  could  teach  it  the 
difference  between  an  interjection  and  conjunction. 

But,  although  the  feelings  cannot  speak  immediately,  they 
inspire  the  intellect ;  and,  when  the  intellect  is  well  trained  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  divine  law,  it  becomes  an  excellent 
attorney  for  the  central  spirit  of  all  conscious  being,  viz.,  de- 
sire. Desire  or  love  is  dumb.  It  is  the  mystic's  "  being"— the 
spring  of  life,  but  it  cannot  manage  its  own  affairs.  This  is  the 
principal  reason  why  mystics  are  unintelligible.  They  have  a 
living  truth  at  the  foundation  of  their  doctrine,  but  in  attempt- 
ing to  do  without  other  living  truths.  Nature  rebe's,  and  main- 
tains the  rights  of  her  intellectual  offi-pring.  The  laws  of  God 
must  be  obeyed. 

We  believe  that  all  universal  truths  are  simple  and  intelligible, 
and  that  error,  in  the  same  extensive  signification,  is  unintelli- 
gible. We  are.  therefore,  perfectly  willing  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing chart  to  the  test  of  the  imagination  or  the  judgment,  sepa- 
rately or  conjunctly.  We  believe  it  to  beso  perfectly  correct, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  even  to  imagine  it  to  be  false, 
and  systematically  arrange  his  ideas  upon  that  supposition. 
We  have  frequently  challenged  people  to  confute  us  by  imagi- 
nation. The  power  of  universal  truth  is  such,  that  the  fancy 
itself  has  not  the  power  to  invent  a  rival,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
embrace  all  being. 

As  for  the  inteMigibility  of  the  following  mode  of  representing 
truth,  we  have  tried  it  with  boys,  and  found  it  successful.  Any 
boy  of  fourteen  may  understand  it,  and  when  once  understood, 
we  shou'd  have  very  little  fear  of  that  boy  ever  being  perverted 
in  mind  by  any  species  of  bigotry,  either  iafidel  or  religious. 


Morality,  however,  conies  from  another  source.  It  is  the 
offspring  of  that  dumb  principle  of  love  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  It  is  feeling  reduced  to  action ;  and,  therefore,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  a  man,  by  merely  understanding 
the  modes  of  truth,  becomes  thereby  possessed  of  the  spirit  of 
virtue.  But,  as  the  feelings  are  intimately  associated  with  the 
understanding,  and,  as  a  bigot's  feelings  are  always  arranged 
on  the  side  of  his  bigotry,  it  is  very  evident,  that,  in  so  far 
as  you  cure  the  bigot's  understanding,  you  cure  the  bigot's 
feelings.  Every  man,  therefore,  who  understands,  and  receives 
this  chart,  becomes  necessarily  a  better  man  in  his  social 
capacity. 

But  this  understanding  is  not  enough  to  cure  him.  Many 
of  the  feelings  are  very  remotely  connected  with  the  under- 
standing. These  will  not  be  sensibly  affected.  Something 
more  is  necessary  than  the  understanding  of  modes  of  truth. 
Something  more  sommon  than  understanding.  This  is  what 
the  Mystic  calls  his  divine  nature — God  in  the  soul.  But  this 
is  very  vague.  God  acts  differently  iii  different  souls.  There  are 
no  two  souls  alike.  A  man's  God  may  be  a  standard  to  himself; 
but  God,  in  mankind,  is  the  standard  for  all. 

To  discover  this  latter  standard,  outward  forms  ard  man- 
ners are  the  medium.  We  judge  of  each  other  by  ac- 
tions and  words,  and  we  love  and  hate  each  other  in  rela- 
tion to  actions  and  words.  The  greater  proportion  of  our 
actions  are  artificial  inventions  for  creating  good  or  bad  feel- 
ing. Politeness  is  a  social  invention  for  the  creation  of  good 
morals.  It  is  useful.  It  might  be  extended  to  public  affairs 
and  social  forms.  If  so,  it  would  induce  kind  feeling ;  and 
this  is  the  source  of  morality,  and  it  is  produced  by  dumb  edu~ 
cation,  that  is,  by  pleasing  modes  and  forms  of  social  inter- 
course. We  cannot  love  that  which  is  unlovely.  We  must, 
therefore,  create  loveable  forms  and  manners  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  sensations  of  love.  Now,  the  use  of  the  following  chart  is 
to  point  out  to  the  understanding  the  mechanical  means,  phj'- 
sical  and  doctrinal,  by  which  the  desires  of  a  benevolent  spirit 
may  be  gratified. 

We  do  not  profess  to  regenerate  men,  individually,  upon 
more  than  one  hemisphere  of  their  being  ;  that  is,  their  intel- 
lectual. We  destroy  bigotry,  and  give  them  universal  views 
of  creation.  But  the  moral  nature  cimnot  be  perfected  without 
social  arrangements.  Language  cannot  do  it.  Common  actions 
only  can  do  it.  The  priests  of  religion  have  attempted  it  by  ;vords, 
but  they  have  only  made  sectarians.  The  mystics  try  it  by 
words,  but  the  effort  is  too  great  for  ordinary  zeal  and  ability. 
We  merely  direct  the  mind  to  the  only  mode  by  which  men, 
collectively  and  individually,  can  be  permanently  improved, 
beginning  with  the  understanding  as  the  agent  to  accomplish 
the  end,  for  Desire  is  already  in  every  man  to  attain  the  end, 
and  waits  only  the  verdict  of  his  intellect  respecting  the 
means. 

Our  doctrine  is  the  intellectual  offtpring  of  peace,  and  its 
ofl&pring  is  peace. 

N.B.  Some  of  the  terms  which  we  have  employed  are  not 
altogether  satisfactory;  but  we  believe  the  language  cannot  fur- 
nish better.  By  organic  principle,  we  mean  the  organizing  or 
formative  principle.  By  inorganic  principle,  we  mean  a  prin- 
ciple which  has  not  the  power  of  producing  an  organism. 
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ANALITICAL  SYNOPSIS  OF  UNIVERSALIS!. 


UNIVERSAL     BEING, 


(ORGANIC  PRINCIPLE.) 


GOD  AND  NATURE 

AN 

ETERNAL    UNITY, 

WITH  A  DOUBLE  PRINCIPLE  OF  ACTION  MANIFESTING  ITSELF 


(ORGANIC  FORM.) 


By  antagonism 

In  religion,  as  the  two  principles  of  good  and  evil — God  and  Satan — In  science,  as  positive  and  negative  agents — In  politics,  as 
powerful  and  weak — In  the  whole,  as  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power — In  the  parts,  as  evil,  folly,  and  weakness.  No  action, 
no  life  or  movement,  can  appear,  till  this  analytical  disunion  of  the  Divine  Nature  be  dramatically  effected. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  GOD  DRAMATISES  HIMSELF  AS 


GOD  (paktiti^-e) versus 


GOD    (partitive). 


This  partitive  view  of  Deity  is  very  different  from  the  uni- 
versal. God,  in  the  partitive  sense,  is  the  leader  of  a  party. 
In  this  capacity,  he  acts  like  his  agents  in  the  material  world 
—one-sidedly.  The  positive  agent  in  matter  is  distinct  from 
the  negative,  and  the  negative  from  the  positive,  although 
both  belonging  to  the  same  principle.  This  distinction  is  ne- 
cessary for  action.  To  produce  a  corresponding  action  in  the 
world  of  thought,  the  Deity  has  divided  his  name  and  na- 
ture into  two,  and  in  these  two  capacities  he  has  acted  two 
distinct  parts  in  one  personality.  God  is  the  name  which  the 
Divine  power  has,  in  its  partial  manifestations,  assumed  as  the 
author  of  revelations  and  religious  faiths.  But  he  has  never 
founded  a  faith  without,  at  the  same  time  in  his  negative  cha- 
racter, or  Satan,  establishing  a  rival  system.  Both  systems 
have  the  same  source.  Both  contain  partitive  truth  ;  and  the 
di\dne  mind,  like  a  counsellor  for  each  side,  urges  on  the  tide 


of  contention  in  man,  till  every  possible  view  of  the  subject  be 
taken,  and  ultimately  both  parties  coalesce.  The  coalition 
takes  place  by  discoveiing  that  truth,  like  all  physical  agents, 
has  a  positive  and  a  negative  side ;  that  the  positive  is  not  the 
whole,  nor  the  negative  the  absence  of,  truth  ;  but,  that  the  dis- 
tinction is  a  sexual  distinction,  which  causes  man,  in  ignorance 
of  the  double  nature,  to  see  one  half  as  false,  and  the  other  half 
as  true.  It  is  thus  with  all  universal  questions,  or  questions  re- 
lating to  first  causes  or  primary  laws — such  as  liberty  and  ne- 
cessity, good  and  evil,  faith  and  works.  They  all  resolve  them- 
selves into  sexual  pairs,  which  are  individually  true,  though 
decidedly  opposed  to  each  other.  This  pairing  is  the  natural 
cause  why  the  God  (partitive)  of  revelation  can  speak  both 
affirmatively  and  negatively  in  respect  to  one  proposition,  and 
give  the  consciousness  of  rectitude  to  two  opposing  parties. 


As  a  whole,  the  above  process  is  organic,  tending  to 
PEACE. 

THESE  TWO  OPPOSITE,  BUT  UNITARY,  PRINCIPLES  HAVE  TWOFOLD  DEVELOPMENTS ; 

1st.    CONCURRENTLY    IN    SPACE.  2nd.    SUCCESSIVELY   IN   TIME. 


Positive  and  negative  principles  are  the  elements  of  all 
chemical  action,  e,  g.,  acid  and  alkali,  heat  and  cold ;  of 
all  intellectual  action — as  affirmation  and  negation ;  of  all 
moral  action,  as  love  and  hatred.  Each  of  these  is  good 
or  evil  to  man  relatively.  Love  of  evil  is  vice.  Hatred  of 
evil  is  virtue.  All  is  good  absolutely  in  universal  Being.  This 
concurrent  antagonism  takes  place  also  in  politics,  science,  and 
religion — in  the  exhibitions  of  party  spirit.  The  bipolar  law  is 
universal. 


Positi\'e  and  negative  eras  alternate  in  the  history  of  man. 
The  [religion  of  Moses  is  a  positive  revelation  or  Theo- 
cracy— Idolatry  or  Polytheism  is  negative.  The  religion  of 
Christianity  is  a  negative  revelation  or  critical  era  of  interpreta- 
tion, metaphysical  analysis,  and  logical  discussion.  Catholicism 
is  the  positive  or  organic  form  of  Christianity ;  Protestantism, 
its  negative  or  critical  form.  Monarchy  or  despotism  is  the 
positive  organic  form, — popular  disaffection  the  negative  or 
critical  form,  in  politics.  The  alternation  of  these  constitutes 
the  law  of  progress. 


MENTAL  PROGRESSION. 

In  TRAINING  Mankind  as  Rational  Beings,  a  sharp  Confliction  between  the  two  Powers  ls  indispensable.— Every  im- 
portant subject,  therefore,  is  presented  under  a  double  aspect — each  aspect  again  reducible  to  a  double  aspect  to  infinity,  and  oppo- 
site parties  or  individual  ideas  and  feelings  raised  up  to  represent  it.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  influence  of  the  creative  mind,  in  the 
education  of  man,  is  manifested  under  two  contrary  opposite  relations,  which  may  be  called 


1st.  REVELATION. 

Revelation  is  a  species  of  enigmatic  science,  which  belongs 
principally  to  the  unlearned  and  the  weak,  and  comes  to  them 
through  involuntary  visions  and  oral  commuiiications  variously 


2nd.  SCIENCE. 


Science  is  a  species  of  elaborated  revelation,  which  is  culti- 
vated chiefly  by  the  learned  and  the  powerful,  and  comes  to  them 
by  analytical  observations  of  the  processes  and  phenomena  of 
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experienced.  The  lowest  order  of  revelation  is  generally  called 
insanity,  monomania,  or  hallucination.  The  highest  order  is 
dignified  by  the  name  of  prophecy  by  its  disciples,  and  of  im- 
posture by  its  opponents.  It  has  exercised  great  influence  over 
mankind.  The  Jewish  theocracy  and  the  Heathen  oracles  were 
both  dependent  upon  this  mysterious  operation  of  Nature, 
which  has  no  doubt  been  frequently  affected  and  counterfeited 
by  art  and  imposture,  but  has  ruled  the  world  only  by  \  irtue  of 
its  reality.  It  is  a  temporary  provision  of  Nature  in  times  of 
scientific  ignorance— a  maternal  substitute  for  the  rational 
faculty,  whilst  the  latter  is  undeveloped  by  the  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Nature.  Like  all  the  direct  commu- 
nications of  Nature  to  the  mind,  however,  it  is  deceptive,  in 
order  that  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty  may  not  be  pre- 
vented or  superseded.  Mystery  is  the  best  or  only  method  of 
effecting  this  deception,  because  mysterj-  leaves  the  truth  in 
doubt,  gives  material  to  think  of,  and  a  motive  to  exercise  the 
faculty  of  thought.  Wisely,  therefore,  has  Nature  ordained 
that  revelation  should  be  a  riddle,  declaring  general  truths  en- 
veloped in  particular  fallacies.  These  particular  fallacies  cause 
sectarian  division,  critical  discussion,  and  mental  development, 
whilst  the  general  truths  float  about  in  the  ocean  of  scepticism, 
waiting  the  appointed  time  for  their  full  manifestation. 

The  most  systematic  revelation  is  that  which  has  subdued  all 
the  rest.  Its  root  is  Jewism,  which  seems  destined  to  spread 
its  wings  over  the  whole  habitable  globe.  Jewism  was  a  mys- 
tery, Christianity  threw  off  its  first  chrysalis,  and  revealed 
an  inner  meaning,  of  which  the  first  Jews  had  no  idea.  In 
Christianity  is  evidently  concealed  something  still  more  perfect 
than  what  has  yet  been  revealed  in  practical  form.  That 
better  system  we  call  Universamsm,  because  of  its  universal 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  mankind.  This  system  is  contained 
in  Christianity,  in  the  same  mode  in  which  Christianity  was 
contained  in  Jewism.  The  Christian  mystery  and  its  forms  are 
symbols,  and  symbols  only,  of  a  perfect  and  final  system,  which 
is  the  fulness  of  time — the  end  of  mystery— the  redemption  of 
man,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers  in 
the  various  enigmas  of  revelation. 

Hence  Jewism,  in  its  progression  and  transmigration  along 
the  stream  of  time,  swallows  up  all  minor  revelations  and  all 
the  powers  of  art  and  science,  and  establishes  itself  in  the  centre 
of  civilization  and  intelligence,  as  the  high-priest  of  human 
society  ;  and  hanng  entered  into  the  second  sanctuary,  or  the 
holiest  of  all,  by  the  representative  of  God,  we  now  wait  its 
triumphant  return,  to  establish  that  truth  and  righteousness  on 
earth,  which  have,  in  all  ages,  been  the  burden  of  the  songs  of 
bards  and  seers,  whose  uninstructed  eye  could  not  perceive  the 
plan  which  the  Almighty  mind  had  formed,  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  which  bind  the  universe. 

Revelation  has  been  rendered  an  instrument  of  tyranny  by 
faith  in  ignorance  of  the  universal  law.  Its  organic  principle 
is  the  poor  man's  friend,  and  points  to  the  moral  sovereignty  of 
the  people. 


external  nature.  It  belongs  to  the  manhood  or  maturily  of 
society,  and  is  not  fully  developed  until  revelation  has  fallen 
into  disrepute  as  the  phenomenon  of  infancy,  and  ceased  to 
exercise  more  than  a  passive  or  reactive  influence  over  the 
political  condition  of  mankind. 

In  its  first  manifestations  it  is  at  variance  with  revelation. 
It'  seeks  final  causes  in  matter  and  dead  laws  of  matter,  and 
explains  all  phenomena  bj-  chemical  operations  in  Nature,  and 
undirected  imaginations  in  man.  In  this  search  for  material 
first  causes,  it  discovers  secondary  and  proximate  causes,  which 
it  substitutes,  for  the  personifications  of  Fetichism  and  Poly- 
theism. It  makes  bold  attempts  also  to  materialize  the  first 
cause,  and  represent  it  as  an  unconscious  blind  necessity.  In 
this  state  of  inquiry,  univereal  Nature  appears  a  chaos.  De- 
sign is  only  visible  in  the  works  of  man,  and  the  great  works 
and  movements  of  Nature  appear  to  it  like  fortuitous  results 
of  accidental  coincidences.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  in 
thus  groping  in  the  cavern  of  sensuous  observation,  science  can 
perceive  a  methodic  plan  or  drama  in  the  history  of  man.  It 
has  no  better  method,  therefore,  of  satisfying  its  curiosity,  than 
by  referring  the  great  phenomena  of  social  life  to  chance, 
ignorance,  imposture,  ambition,  and  other  subordinate  agents  in 
individual  minds. 

All  this  while  it  is  at  variance  with  revelation  as  a  fact.  It 
may  receive  revelation  in  part— such  as  the  small  fragment  of 
Christian  revelation  ;  but  it  rejects  revelation  as  an  elementary 
science— the  poor  man's  portion,  in  which  God  has  appeared 
in  foolishness  and  weakness,  but  from  M-hich  faith  expects  him 
to  come  in  uasdom  and  power. 

This  blindness  of  science  renders  its  unity  impossible.  It 
cannot  construct  a  theory  of  universal  Being.  Whenever  it 
attempts  to  do  so,  it  leaves  out  the  poor  man's  portion,  and 
sneeringly  ascribes  its  phenomena  to  mental  weakness  and 
scientific  ignorance.  The  poor  man  has  his  revenge.  Science 
is  divided,  and  cannot  find  the  principle  of  unity  without  sub- 
mitting to  what  it  deems  a  degradation.  Thus,  the  two  prin- 
ciples at  present  confront  each  other,  and  each  being  possessed 
of  a  large  portion  of  vital  truth,  they  must  continue  to  confront 
and  militate,  until  a  universal  principle  of  conciliation  be  dis- 
covered, by  which  the  apparently  contrarious  truths  may  be 
united. 

This  principle  of  unity  we  present  in  Universalism,  which  is 
only  the  completion  of  Jewism  and  Christianity,  being  opposed 
to  neither,  but  the  parent  and  offspring  of  both, — prefigured  in. 
the  law,  and  transfigured  in  the  gospel — in  types  and  shadows, 
and  imperfect  forms,  which  cannot  mak«  their  worshippers  or 
followers  perfect,  remove  the  evils  of  life,  or  the  burden  of  the 
conscience. 

Science  has  been  profaned  and  materialized  by  infidelity, 
which,  in  ignorance  of  the  universal  law,  has  denied  revelation 
to  be  a  department  of  natural  science. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  HUMAN  SOCIETY  IN  RELIGION,  SCIENCE,  AND  POLITICS. 


RELIGION. 


ORGANIC. 


{The  Organic  principle  is  unity,  or  conscious  purpose.) 

The  Religious  progress  of  man  above  described,  divides  it- 
self into  three  organic  stages.— Ftrs<,  two  active  or  hostile 
stages,  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  being  symbolical  representa- 
tions of  the  bipolar  powers,  or  agencies  of  Nature. — Second, 
one  passive  or  central  stage,  being  the  point  of  rest  in  which 
those  two  activities  concentre.  The  first  two  are  theologically 
denominated  the  old  world,  or  the  world  of  Satan,  which 
means  Antagonism,  or  the  Spirit  of  Antagonism.— The  Third 
is  denominated  the  New  World,  or  the  Millennium,  being  the 
rest  appointed  for  man  on  this  earth.  Jesus  Christ,  the  repre- 
sentative of  God,  came  at  the  point  of  union  of  the  two 
former,  thus  representing  God  in  his  conflictive  and  enigmatical 


INORGANIC. 


{The  Inorganic  principle  is  partition,  or  unconsciousness.) 

The  inorganic  forms  of  Religion  are  Fetichism,  Polytheism, 
Idolatry,  and  all  those  religions  which  have  not  a  progressive 
principle,  by  which  they  become  transformed  into  a  higher  con- 
dition of  being,  still  preserving  their  identity.  These  include 
all  religions  but  Jewism  and  Christianity,  which,  like  man  and 
woman  over  the  animal  creation,  have  power  committed  unto 
them  to  subdue  all  other  forms,  themselves  also  being  destined  to 
a  new  transformation  by  the  universal  law.  Mabometanism  is  a 
close  approximation  to  an  organic  principle,  for  it  acknowledges 
the  divinity  of  prior  institutions,  and  claims  a  descent  from  ante- 
cedent missions.  But  Mafcometanism  has  rewTitten  and  cor- 
rupted the  records  of  its  predecessors,  and  does  not  take  the 
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character.  In  this  capacity  he  came  "  not  to  send  peace,  but 
a  sword."  This  not  being  the  true  point  of  union,  inasmuch 
as  Christianity,  the  second  active  principle,  had  yet  to  be  re- 
vealed, the  first  coming  of  Christ  is  not  the  true  coming  ;  that 
is,  the  redemption  brought  is  not  the  true,  but  a  symbolical, 
redemption,  like  that  under  the  law.  The  second  coming  is 
the  true  coming,  and  the  true  point  of  union ;  for  the  two  acti- 
vities of  Law  and  Gospel  have  been  fully  revealed,  and  are  now- 
represented  by  two  visible  churches,  one  of  these  having  been 
singularly  preserved  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  to  represent  the 
principle  of  the  law  in  which  the  organic  movement  originated. 
The  Mahometan  Church  may  be  regarded  as  a  national  substitute 
for  the  Jewish  ;  whilst  the  house  of  Israel  in  its  scattered  con- 
dition, sjTiibolizes  the  broken  body  of  the  universal  law,  distri- 
buted in  fragments  over  human  society,  to  be  finally  gathered 
into  one  all-uniting  principle. 

The  Law  is  organic  in  relation  to  the  Gospel.  It  is  a  poli- 
tical system,  and  therefore  universal  sovereignty  was  figuratively 
promised  to  the  Jews.  Catholicism  is  the  organic  form  of 
Christianity — its  power  is  spiritunl.  The  third  organic  dispen- 
sation is  a  union  of  the  universal  Law,  of  which  that  of  Moses 
was  only  symbolical,  and  the  universal  Gospel,  of  which  Catho- 
licism is  symbolical.  Being  only  symbolical,  the  two  first 
churches  possess  neither  the  true  form  nor  the  true  spirit  of  the 
third.  The  third  is  the  Eternal  Law  of  Nature,  adapted  to 
human  society,  and  reconciled  with  all  antecedent  revelations 
and  divine  institutions.  This  alone  is  the  perfect  organic  sys- 
tem, to  which  preceding  systems  are  only  preparatory. 

The  organic  number  is  three. 


lead  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  There  can  he  only  one 
leader.  That  leader  is  bisexual,  being  a  compound  church. 
The  inorganic  forms  of  religion  encircle  the  organic,  and  con- 
stitute Heathenism.  Heathenism  is  the  cradle  of  art  and  sci- 
ence, or  material  philosophy.  It  wants  unity,  but  it  is  pos- 
sessed of  infinite  variety.  The  Egyptians  and  the  Grecians 
were  the  parents  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  organic  Church 
of  Jewish  Christianity  has,  however,  absorbed  the  whole  Ethnic 
philosophy  and  religion.  Catholicism  has  re-caat  the  gods  and 
goddesses  of  antiquity,  and  baptized  them  anew  by  the  rames 
of  Christian  saints.  The  inorganic  fomu  are  not  destroyed,, 
but  combined  with  the  organic,  in  customs,  rites,  holidays,  and 
superstitions.  But  the  inorganic  are  lost  or  forgotten  in  the 
organic  ;  for  the  organic  is  the  channel  of  civilization  and  pro- 
gress, and  preserves  its  identity  for  ever,  subject  only  to  three 
generic  modes  of  manifestation. 

The  Gospel  is  inorganic  in  re'erence  to  the  Law.  The  Law 
had  only  one  temple,  and  its  religious  and  political  constitution 
was  one.  The  .Gospel  is  an  era  of  criticism  and  division. 
Even  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  faith  is  interrupted  by  the 
variety  of  political  conditions  to  which  it  is  subject.  But  the 
Christian  Church  contains  one  portion  of  the  universal  law, 
which  the  Jewish  law  has  not,  viz.,  spiritual  succession,  in  oppo- 
sition to  hereditary  succession.  Its  authorities  are  all  elective 
in  principle,  but  the  mode  of  appointment  is  corrupt. 

All  religion  is  inorganic  until  it  arrive  at  universalism.  But 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations  are  the  growing  germ  of 
Universalism,  or  Universal  Organic  Catholicism. 

The  inorganic  progress  has  three  stages — Polytheism,  Secta- 
rian Monotheism,  and  Atheism,  ending  in  Universalism,  Its 
Rumber  is  four. 


ORGANIC. 


IN  SCIENCE. 


INORGANIC. 


The  organic  principle  in  sciance  is  unity — conscious  power 
and  purpose — in  the  universal  agent.  Science  is  never  satisfac- 
tory, until  it  discover  the  primary  or  universal  cause.  Thejirsl 
organic  fonn  of  science  is  theology,  by  which  all  terrestrial 
phenomena  are  vaguely  ascribed  to  individual  spiritual  agents 
under  one  supreme.  The  second  organic  form  of  science  is  natu- 
ral philosopliy,  in  which  secondary  causes  are  the  objects  of  in- 
vestigation. These  secondary  causes  being  first  personified  as 
gods  and  goddesses  by  polytheism,  are  aften\-ards  materialized  by 
philosophy.  In  this  form  theology  gives  the  divine  unity  a  po- 
tential or  mediate  supremacy  ;  but  asserts  the  independence  of 
parts,  by  the  ascription  of  power  to  created  beings,  in  opposition 
to  the  Divijie  will.  In  the  third  and  last  form,  organic  science 
becomes  perfect  by  the  ascription  of  all  causation  to  the  Divine 
will,  as  the  primum  mobile.  The  third  form  differs  from  the  first 
in  this,  that  the  first  had  no  knowledge  of  the  subordinate  or 
seconda-y  causes  and  mechanical  laws.  The  third  knows  the 
secondary  causes  and  laws,  and  perceives  and  acknowledges  their 
relationship  to  the  universal  primary  cause. 

Theology  is,  therefore,  the  universal  science,  the  sea  from 
which  the  sciences  proceed,  and  into  which  thej'  finally  return. 

The  organic  progress  has  three  stages. 


The  inorganic  principle  in  science  is  partition,  or  divided 
agency,  unconscious  power,  and  want  of  purpose,  in  primary 
causation.  Inorganic  science  is  atheistic,  and  seeks  first  causes 
in  elementary  matter.  It  assumes  various  forms.  First, 
Fetichism,  in  which  a  spiritual  power  is  supposed  to  reside  in 
each  particular  substance,  as  nymphs  in  streams,  fawns  in 
groves.  Second,  Religious  Materialism,  in  which  natural 
agents  are  supposed  to  act  by  a  self  activity,  independent  of, 
or  in  opposition  to,  the  will  of  the  organic  principle.  Third, 
Atheistic  Materialism,  in  which  blind  necessity  is  regarded  as 
the  organic  power,  without  will  or  conscious  purpose.  These 
are  all  modes  of  one  inorganic  system,  for  if  an  organic  will  be 
not  necessary  for  the  parts,  the  whole  does  not  require  it,  and 
vice  versa. 

Inorganic  theology,  therefore,  or  sectarianism,  centres  in 
Atheism,  which  is  the  concealed  principle  of  old  soc'ety. 
Atheism  is  a  negative  Universalism,  and  is  the  transition  state 
through  which  theology  passes  from  sectarianism,  or  the  faith 
of  a  partitive  Deity,  to  Universalism.  It  is  imiversal  only  in 
the  physical  sense,  denying  intelligence  and  moral  purpose  to 
the  universal  cause. 

The  inorganic  progress  has  three  stages,  and  then  loses  itself 
in  the  organic.     Its  number  is  therefore  four. 


IN  POLITICS. 


ORGANIC, 

The  organic  principle  being  unity,  is  reducible  to  three  dif- 
ferent forms.  First,  Monarchy,  in  which  one  governs  inde- 
pendent of  the  consent  of  the  governed.  This,  in  rude  nature, 
is  the  result  of  physical  power.  Second,  Aristocracy,  in  which 
a  few  govern  by  association,  at  the  head  of  which  association 
one  is  placed  ;  thus  uniting  monarchy  and  aristocracy  in  one. 
Third,  Universalism,  or  Democracy,  in  which  all  govern  by 
association,  at  the  head  of  which  one  is  placed,  with  subordi- 
nate caadjuto!S.  In  these  three  forms  the  organic  principle  is 
imity,  either  single  or  compound  ;  the  single,  i.  e.,  monarchy, 
being  most  conformable  to  a  state  of  inexperience,  is  the  first 
form ;  the  universal  association  is  the  last,  and  most  perfect 
font — but  the  organic  principle  of  unity  is  the  same  in  all. 

The  tendenc}'  of  all  popu'ar  progress  in  politics  is  to  attain 


INORGANIC, 


The  inorganic  principle  being  partition,  every  political  sys- 
tem is  inorganic  until  a  universal  association  take  place. 
Monarchy  is  but  a  feigned  or  symbolical  species  of  organism. 
Aristocracy  is  equally  imperfect.  Democracy,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  includes  both  Monarchy  and  Aristocracy. 
In  this  sense  it  is  a  perfect  form  of  government.  But  in  so  &r 
as  Democracy  has  been  hitherto  reduced  to  practice,  it  is  more 
inorganic  than  either  of  the  other  two  forms.  Having  the 
largest  amount  of  ruling  power,  it  is  most  difficult  to  organize. 
When  imperfectly  organized,  it  is  most  destructive ;  when  com- 
pletely organized,  it  is  the  very  perfection  of  political  justice. 

Private  appropriation  of  land  is  an  inorganic  principle.  Though 
necessary  at  first,  to  give  birth  to  agriculture,  it  becomes  the 
source  of  political  inequality  and  social  discontentment.    So- 
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to  the  latter  form.  The  obstacles  arise  from  the  division  of 
mind  which  prevails  in  respect  to  religion  and  private  interest ; 
but  the  organic  principle  remains  always  the  same,  and  resides, 
either  passively  or  actively,  nominally  or  really,  in  an  indivi- 
dual. The  organic  and  inorganic  principles  alternate  and  co- 
exist. The  latter  is  the  opposition  which  either  destroys  the 
former,  or  compels  it  to  reform  itself.  The  organic  always  rules, 
but  the  opposition  becomes  the  organic  when  it  attains  to  power. 
The  two  therefore  alternate,  and  each  is  imperfect  and  corrupt, 
until  universalism  be  established,  which  is  Monarchy,  Aristo- 
cracy, and  Democracy,  in  perfect  unity. 
Tria  juncta  in  Uno. 
Organic  politics  are  threefold. 


ciety  is  imperfectly  organized  as  long  as  it  exists.  Property  is 
twofold — public  and  private.  Public  is  Nature,  the  so-l,  the 
gift  of  God  to  the  species  ;  private  is  art,  the  produce  of  genius 
and  industry,  the  gift  of  God  to  the  individual.  Each  has  a 
growing  or  diminishing  value.  When  public  property  is  appro- 
priated by  individuals,  and  when  private  property  is  appropri- 
ated by  governments,  society  is  in  a  disorganized  state.  Thia 
disorganization  can  be  removed  by  Universalism  alone,  which 
acknowledges  the  original  equality  of  individuals,  the  public 
property  of  soil,  and  the'private  property  of  industry,  genius, 
and  moral  worth. 

Inorganic  politics  are  threefold,  ending  in  organic  universal- 
ism.    Their  number  is  four. 


N.  B.  All  is  organic  in  relation  to  God  and  his  plan.  It  is  only  in  relation  to  man's  partitive  conceptions  of  religion, 
science,  or  politics,  that  we  can  with  propriety  use  the  epithets  inorganic  or  imperfect.  God  is  the  universal  organic  principle, 
and  Nature  is  the  universal  organism.    This  fact  is  the  foundation  of  social  wisdom,  the  universal  law. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  LAW. 


The  law  is  the  scientific  and  political  department.  Its  agents 
are  the  head  and  hands  of  man  acting  organically  for  the  con- 
struction of  good,  and  inorganically  for  the  destruction  of  evil, 
and  its  principles  are  justice  and  truth.  It  is  the  exterior  gospel. 
Its  representative  is  "  »iow." 

THE  TWO  TABLES. 


!l 

The  universal  lav  is  bipolar,  or  twofold.  All  Nature  ar- 
ranges itself  in  pairs,  whether  in  chemical  agency,  vegetable 
organization,  or  animal  construction.  Positive  and  negative 
powers  are  the  source  of  all  action,  of  all  life,  of  all  thought 
and  feeling. 

MAN  AND  WOMAN. 

Man  and  woman  are  one,  in  the  same  sense  that  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  exhibitions  of  the  universal  agent  of  nature 
are  one — distinct  but'  inseparable,  one  yet  two.  As  a  generator 
the  male  is  the  organic  principle,  which  collects  and  organizes 
the  material  of  the  female^as  Jewism  collects  and  organizes 
the  material  of  Gentilism,  The  characters,  offices,  and  duties 
of  the  two  sexes  are  eternally  distinct,  and  never  can  be  con- 
fouudei.  But  they  are  equal.  Woman  in  moral  action  and 
re-action  is  equal  to  man  in  physical  and  intellectual  action 
and  re-action.  The  denial  of  this  equality  is  the  feature  of 
the  old  world,  and  constitutes  the  oppression  of  woman. 
PROPERTY. 

The  world  belongs  to  man — soil  to  the  nation— land  to  the 
people.  An  individual's  talents  belong  to  himself.  Rent  of  land 
belongs  to  the  people — wages  of  industry  and  skill  belong  to  the 
individual— Rent  of  land,  therefore,  is  public  revenue — wages 
are  private  revenue.  Private  wages  ought  not  to  be  taxed  for 
public  purposes,  nor  public  revenue  applied  to  private  pui-poses. 
Private  property  in  land  is  a  fiction  in  universal  law,  and  is  not 
necessary  for  the  preservation  or  perfection  of  agricultural 
science,  though  necessary  to  give  it  birth. 

GRADATION. 

Gradation  is  a  universal  law  which  cannot  be  repealed,  but 
may  be  modified.  It  should  be  determined  by  moral,  intellec- 
tual, and  physical  worth,  not  by  hereditary  privilege,  which  is 
a  fiction  in  universal  law,  of  a  temporary  natiue,  subserving  a 
useful  purpose  in  times  of  confusion  and  ignorance,  but  incom- 
patible Trith  a  system  of  social  justice. 

Cities  hold  the  same  relationship  to  villages  as  ministers  to  a 
department,  and  the  metropolis  to  the  whole  as  the  supreme 
head  to  the  people.  Cities  give  mental  vigour  to  society. 
They  are  heads  of  the  body  politic,  but  they  should  be 
built  systematically,  and  their  inhabitants  grouped  according 
to  professional  rank  and  employment, 

MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE. 

The  universal  law  of  marriage  and  divorce  is  love  and  hatred. 
Love  is  a  marriage,  hatred  a  divorce,  of  the  affections.    The 


universal  law  must  be  checked  by  artificial  unions  so  long  as 
mankind  are  incapable  of  preserving  social  order  and  domestic 
peace  without  them.  But  the  nearest  approximation  to  the 
universal  law  must  prevail  in  the  most  perfect  condition  of 
public  propriety  and  domestic  happiness. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  principles  of  government  are  two — law  and  liberty.  The 
first  teaches  us  that  a  good  or  bad  personal,  social,  and  political 
condition  produces  corresponding  goodness  or  badness  in  men. 
The  second,  that  each  mind  is  originally  cast  in  a  mould  adapted 
for  creating  good  or  bad  personal,  social,  and  political  conditions. 
Upon  the  first  principle  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the 
formation  or  discovery  of  character.  Upon  the  second,  men 
should  be  distributed  according  to  their  capacity  for  the  forma- 
tion and  direction  of  circumstantial  arrangements.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  peace  of  society  chiefly  depends  is  u.vr- 
VERSALiTY  in  religion,  science,  and  political  interest.  Commu- 
nity is  the  beau-ideal. 

Men  and  women  are  free  servants  of  the  State. 

Children  are  wards  of  the  state,  and  of  their  parents. 

CONSTITUENCY. 

Ist.    JIORAL    AND    IMAGINATIVE 

Lawyers  and  Priests,  to  teach  the  moral  and 
spirit  of  wisdom  by  univereal  views  tending  to  refine 
the  affections,  regulate  the  conduct,  and  elevate  the 
imagination  to  the  most  sublime  conceptions  of  the 
works  of  God  and  the  destiny  of  man. 

Artists,  to  reduce  to  sensation  by  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, poetry,  architecture,  and  song,  the  conceptions  of 
the  universal  department  of  thought  and  feeling,  giv- 
i^ing  full  scope  to  the  power  of  imagination. 

2nd.  scientific  and  mechanical 
Cultivators  of  Science  and  Learning,  to  pro- 
mote and  teach  departments  of  knowledge,  such  as 
jy    J  chemistry,  astronomy — history,  languages,  &c.,  subdu- 
ing the  imagination. 

Artizans  and  Negociators,  to  produce  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life,  with  the  imagination  in 
.subjection. 

(N.  B.  The  highest  order  of  artisan  is  an  artist  or 
scientific.) 

f  These  are  the  seven  departments  of  social  activity, 
?md  their  highest  grade  of  associated  influence  con- 
stitutes universal  government,  which  equally  cherishes 
them  all.  They  include  both  sexes.  The  paren- 
tal and  filial  relationships  being  organic  and  inor- 
VII.  ganic  powers  of  limited  influence,  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  governments  in  miniature,  subject  to  the 
univeisal  law  of  social  arrangement.  The  teacher  is 
merely  an  organ  for  communicating  to  the  young  what 
is  known  to  the  old.  He  belongs  to  one  or  more  of 
the  seven,  according  to  the  prevailing  character  of  hi» 
mind  ;  literary  most  frequently. 
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THE  EVERLASTING  GOSPEL. 


The  gospel  is  the  spiritual  and  moral  department,  and  its 
principle  is  peace.  Its  agents  are  the  head  and  heart  of  man, 
acting  organically  in  love,  and  inorganically  in  hatred.  It 
is  the  interior  law.     Its  representative  is  "  woman,"'' 

THE  CROSS. 


The  cross  is  the  scientific  emblem  of  the  primary  power  of  Na- 
ture. Electro-magnetism,  which  is  now  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  universal  physical  agent,  is  a  pure  cross.  The  two  streams  of 
electricity  and  magnetism  always  act  at  right  angles,  thus  -f-. 
The  cross  is,  therefore,  the  symbol  of  divine  power — ^the  arms  of 
the  Almighty.  It  is  found  amongst  all  religions ;  but  it  is  the  dis- 
tinctive banner  of  Christianity,  and  belongs,  by  universal  con- 
sent, to  the  man  who  is  distinguished  as  the  representative  of 
Deity  on  this  planet.  It  appears  first  as  a  local  and  insignificant 
accident,  and  at  last  as  a  universal  truth.  Love  and  hatred, 
or  affirmation  and  negation,  constitute  a  cross,  and  the  source 
of  will  or  activity  in  conscioiw  being.  The  former  is  organic, 
the  latter  inorganic.    They  are  inseparable. 

SACRIFICE. 

A  religious  rite,  of  growing  import,  like  the  cross.  T?ie 
sacrifice  of  evil  is  the  everlasting  worship  of  God.  Its  first 
symbolical  manifestation  is  the  killing  of  beasts,  ckan  beasts  ; 
implying,  that  although  evil  is  a  beast,  it  is  a  necessary  and 
pure  instrument  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  government  of 
Nature.  Evil  is  created  to  be  destroyed,  i,  e.,  to  give  man  and 
all  other  creatures  employment.  The  second  symbolical  mani- 
festation of  sacrifice  in  Christianity  is  the  killing  of  the  human 
nature  of  Christ.  This  sacrifice  is  daily  performed  figuratively 
in  the  Catholic  Mass,  and  in  the  Protestant  Eucharist.  It  implies 
that  the  mere  human  authority  is  an  insuificient  saviour,  and 
must  be  destroyed.  Man  can  never  find  the  saving  principle  till 
he  come  to  the  universal  law,  which  is  Divine  Nature. 
Sacrifice  continues  symbolically  till  this  universal  law  be  found. 
Symbolical  sacrifice  then  ceases,  and  men  worship  God  in 
genuine  truth  by  sacrificing  evil,  whidi  is  the  appointed  victim, 
always  dying,  but  never  dead. 

PRAYER. 

A  religions  rite  of  progressive  meaning,  appearing  first  as 
an  imprecation  or  charm,  then  as  supplication,  orally  expressed, 
with  a  humble  attitude  of  body,  in  expectation  of  divine  inter- 


position, independent  of  personal  exertion.  In  its  symbolical 
stages  it  is  ceremoniously  performed  in  temples,  in  association 
with  symbolical  sacrifice.  But  when  it  reaches  its  ultimate  per- 
fection, it  becomes  merel}'  a  firm  reliance  on  the  wisdom  of  God 
in  the  government  ©f  the  world,  accompanied  by  an  unceasing 
activity  in  the  sacrifice  of  evil.  True  prayer  is  the  desire  and 
confidence  of  the  heart  for  the  destruction  of  evil.  True  sacri- 
fice is  its  handmaid,  to  perform  externally  what  the  former 
desires  and  expects. 

ETERNAL  REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 

Religious  doctrines  of  progressive  meaning  ending  in  the 
UNIVERSAL  LAW.  They  first  appear  as  favouritism  and  ven- 
geance in  a  party  god.  Two  places  are  provided  for  the  oppo- 
site extremes,  and  the  good  and  the  evil,  the  pleasure  and  the 
pain,  are  separated  for  ever.  This  idea  prevails  until  men  perceive 
the  universal  law,  which  is  simply  this — that  good  be  rewarded 
and  evil  punished  for  ever ;  but,  more  especially,  in  the  final  stage 
of  social  progress  in  this  Ufe,  or  of  being  in  a  better,  when  the 
universal  law  will  be  established  as  the  law  of  life  and  social 
intercourse.  Rewards  and  punishments  are,  therefore,  eternal, 
both  in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come.  But  this  truth  is  a 
pleasing  truth,  and  not  an  object  of  alarm,  inasmuch  as  happi- 
ness itself  consists  in  the  unceasing  punishment  and  destruc- 
tion of  evil. 

ORIGINAL  SIX. 

A  religious  doctrine,  implying  that  man  is  so  constituted  by 
God  as  necessarily  to  fall  first  into  a  condition  of  social  con- 
fusion. He  falls  into  this  confusion  by  seeirching  after  know- 
ledge, and  continues  in  it  until  that  knowledge  concentres  in  the 
UNIVERSAL  LAW.  Hc  then  produces  social  order,  and  is  so- 
cially and  individually  redeemed  from  the  ascendancy  of  evil, 
and  the  fear  of  death.  The  Redeemer  is  the  universal  law  of 
God,  i.  e..  Divine  Nature,  or  the  Messiah,  and  reveals  him- 
self in  a  harmonious  solution  of  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and 
a  harmonious  organization  of  society  upon  the  principles  of 
social  unity  and  political  justice.  Original  sin  is  native  imper- 
fection, and  is  the  source  of  all  human  activity.  The  Re- 
deemer is  the  Divine  law  in  man,  which  will  eternally  lessen 
that  imperfection  so  soon  as  the  universal  law  begins  to  reign. 

RESURRECTION  OF  THE  BODY. 

A  religious  doctrine,  taught  first  as  a  gathering  of  dry 
bones  and  mortified  dust  for  the  rehabilitation  of  disembodied 
spirits ;  but  in  its  ultimate  meaning  teaching^r*^  the  prolonga- 
tion of  corporeal,  conscious,  and  progressive  being,  after  terres- 
trial death  ;  second,  the  sanctification  of  the  body  in  a  state  of 
terrestrial  reformation.  In  our  present  condition  the  body  and 
its  passions  are  the  chief  sources  of  all  social  e\il ;  self-denial 
is,  therefore,  a  virtue,  for  the  passions  are  the  enemies  of  man. 
Under  the  government  of  the  universal  law  the  passions  cease 
to  be  sources  of  evil.  The  body  thus  becomes  sanctified,  and 
raised  from  the  grave  of  humiliation  and  shame  in  which  its 
passions  have  hitherto  inhxmied  it. 


JESUS  CHRIST  CONDEMNED  AS  A  LUNATIC  BY 
THE  LAW  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  LONG  and  most  interesting  trial  has  been  conducted,  for  fif- 
teen days,  before  a  Commission  of  Lunacy,  which  has  ended  in 
pronouncing  a  verdict  of  insanity  against  Mr.  George  Daven- 
port, for  being  a  Christian.  Mr.  Davenport  was  a  man  of  large 
property,  £60,000,  which  he  did  not  value  except  as  a  means 
of  doing  good.  He  spent  it  as  his  religion  taught  him  to  spend 
it,  viz.,  in  donations  to  religious  societies,  and  to  the  poor.  He 
settled  also  a  permanent  income  on  his  wife,  and  took  measures 
to  transfer  to  her  the  interest  of  money  in  the  funds,  merely  to 
relieve  himself  of  all  pecuniary  or  worldly  concerns.  Being 
examined  by  the  learned  gentlemen,  he  gave  most  trivunphant 
answers.    In  reply  to  Mr.  Phillimore's  insinuation  of  folly,  in 


giving  his  property  to  his  wife,  he  read  the  marriage  ceremony 
of  the  Church,  "  With  this  ring  I  thee  wed,  with  my  body  1 
thee  worship,  and  endow  thee  with  my  worldly  goods."  Now 
mark  the  reply  of  Mr.  Phillimore : — "  Yes,  though  thai  is  the 
language  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  it  is  n»t  the  language  of 
the  law.'''  Think  of  that,  and  the  boasted  fact  of  the  Church 
established  by  law.  Jesus  Christ  told  his  disciples  to  give  away 
their  earthly  treasures,  that  they  might  have  treasures  in  hea- 
ven. The  law  of  England  says  Christ  is  a  lunatic.  The  Jews 
condemned  Christ  as  a  malefactor.  The  Gentiles  have  made  a 
madman  of  him-  The  Jews  acted  consistently,  for  they 
rejected  the  malefactor  whom  they  criicified.  The  Gentiles 
have  acted  the  part  of  madmen,  by  giving  a  verdict  of  lunacy 
against  the  man  whose  name  they  have  assumed,  and  whose 
church  they  have  politically  endowed. 
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Perhaps  there  is  not  a  better  Chrbtian  in  England  than  Mr. 
Davenport.  He  despised  the  vanities  of  life,  and  therefore 
gave  his  coach  and  horses  to  his  coachman ;  he  despised  the 
gaudy  tinsel  of  gilt  plate,  and  refused  to  make  use  of  it  at 
his  table;  he  loved  and  pitied  the  poor,  he  longed  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  people,  and  spread  the  doctrine 
of  his  Master ;  he  loved  his  soul  more  than  his  life,  and  truth 
better  than  money.  For  all  this  he  was  regarded  as  a  lunatic, 
and  liis  property  taken  from  him,  although  he  had  previously 
secured  his  wife's  uidependence.     Children  he  has  none. 

How  many  gamblers,  rakes,  and  vagabonds,  spend  their 
money  in  a  more  foolisli  and  less  Christian  style,  and  preserve 
their  legal  sanity  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  as  well  as  of  their 
fortunes  !  To  be  a  reckless  gamester  is  no  proof  of  unsoundness 
of  mind,  but  to  be  a  Christian  makes  a  man  liable  to  a  charge 
oi  lunacy.  Oh  apostacy  !  Oh  England  !  England  !  Change 
thy  name,  for  heaven's  sake,  and  call  thyself  no  longer  Chris- 
tian! 

It  may  be  said,  in  justification  of  the  verdict,  that  Mr.  Da- 
venport "  considered  he  had  the  power  of  exorcising.  This 
power  is  exercised  by  the  Church,  and  his  counsel  read  the 
seventy-second  canon,  which  gives  the  bishop  power  to  license 
a  man  to  cast  out  devils.     Here  is  the  law !  there  is  the  verdict ! 

The  behaviour  of  Mr.  Davenport,  during  a  keen  examination 
of  several  hours,  was  remarkably  calm,  and  his  answers  were 
quick  and  pointed,  and  remarkably  in  accordance  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  New  Testament. 

We  consider  this  verdict  as  a  verdict  of  lunacy  against  Jesus 
Christ. 


EDUCATION.—SYNOPSIS    OF    FELLENBERG'S 
SYSTEM. 

PER    FRANCIS    WILBY. 

Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it. — Solomon. 

The  highly-important  subject  of  education,  which  hitherto  has 
been  treated  with  the  greatest  neglect,  it  is  hoped  is  at  length 
appreciated,  and  will  ere  long  become  a  question  for  the  deep 
consideration  of  all  who  are  desirous  of  dispelling  the  Cimme- 
rian clouds  of  ignorance,  which  now  o'ershadow  the  minds  of 
the  multitudinous  classes  of  society. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  reflecting  the  greatest  discredit, 
that  hundreds,  who  are  denominated  teachers,  are  utterly  inca- 
pacitated to  effect  the  advancement  of  their  pupils  in  the  paths 
of  erudition,  but  from  the  preponderating  coHcomitance  of  error 
in  their  scholastic  arrangements,  more  frequently  debilitate  and 
mystify  the  minds  which,  under  careful  treatment,  would  have 
become  enlightened  and  powerful.  It  is  the  duty,  then,  of 
society  to  insure  a  good  education  for  every  individual,  in  order 
that  all  ma}-  be  rendered  useful  members ;  but  as  long  as  the 
contaminating  state  of  the  existing  modes  of  education  adopted 
in  the  schools  continues,  the  injurious  results  will  be  developed 
in  each  successive  generation.  Education  should  at  all  times 
be  rendered  pleasing  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  too  frequently 
made  a  task  of,  thus  creating  a  dislike  for  learning,  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  make  amusing  :  in  fact,  instruction 
should  ever  be  combined .  with  amusement.  The  System,  a 
synopsis  of  which  I  now  lay  before  your  readers,  is  calculated 
to  render  education  both  amusing  and  effective,  and  would,  if 
universally  adopted,  be  productive  of  the  greatest  national 
benefit. 

Labour. — As  bodily  labour  forms  the  principal  occupation 
of  mankind  throughout  life,  from  childhood  should  they  be 
habituated  to  it.  Accordingly,  to  give  them  a  habit  of  perse- 
verance and  skill,  bodily  labour  is  one,  indeed  the  grand  mean, 
of  education. 

How  TAUGHT  EARLY  TO  APPRECIATE  THE  VaLUE  OF  LA- 
BOUR.— But  giving  the  habit  of  labour  is  not  sufficient.  A  man 
who  labours  for  another,  without  himself  having  an  interest  in 
doing  so,  is  a  slave.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  they  should 
have  some  opportunity  of  directly  and  palpably  perceiving  the 
profit  of  what  they  do  •,  and  consequently,  each  lad  has  a  little 


garden  to  himself,  which  he  cultivates  for  his  own  advantage, 
and  disposes  of  the  produce. 

However  valuable  may  be  the  Habit  of  patient  In- 
dustry, AND  A  DUE  APPRECIATION  OF  ITS  WoRTH,  KNOW- 
LEDGE, Morality,  and  Religion,  are  necessary  to  height- 
en THAT  Value. — But  as  the  man  who  labours  mthout  know- 
ledge will  expend  much  time  to  little  purpose ;  and  the  man 
who  labours  without  having  had  the  moral  and  religious  senti- 
ments cultivated,  would  do  so  merely  for  the  sake  of  animal 
gratification  or  self-preservation  ;  to  improve  the  means,  there 
must  be  knowledge ;  to  ennoble  the  end,  there  must  be  mo- 
rality and  religion.  This  system,  consequently,  does  not  stop 
short,  but  having  obtained  the  safeguard,  the  ballast  of  the 
TCBsel,  viz.,  the  habit  of  labour  and  the  perception  of  its  value, 
proceeds  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  moral  senti- 
ments, to  give  a  capability  of  healthy  action  to  every  faculty 
of  the  human  mind. 

1.  To  give  such  a  knowledge  of  surrounding  objects  as  will 
enable  the  individual  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  rela- 
tion of  his  own  powers  to  them. 

2.  To  increase  the  power  of  the  individual,  and  consequently 
extend  his  dominion  over  Nature  ;  and 

3.  To  cultivate  whatever  faculties  have  a  tendency  to  exalt 
the  religious  and  moral  sentiments,  appear  to  be  the  principal 
objects  of  intellectual  education. 

The  Value  of  the  Habit  of  accurate  Observations  of 

THE    DIFFERENT  OBJECTS    SUBMITTED    TO    THE    SeNSES.  —  It    IS 

the  habit  of  accurately  observing  the  actual  nature  of  objects, 
as  perceivable  by  the  senses,  and  distinctly  marking  theii- dif- 
ferences, which  in  after  life  renders  a  man  intelligent  and  judi- 
cious •,  but,  in  modern  education,  a  child^s  observation  at  the 
moment  when  all  is  new,  and  observation  most  active,  is  wil- 
fully drawn  away  from  things  to  the  signs  of  things  ;  and  the 
boy  who  might  have  been  made  so  easily  to  distinguish  different 
objects  around  him,  has  only  learned  to  distinguish  one  letter 
from  another. 

How  TO  ATTAIN   THIS  HaBIT  of  ACCURATE  OBSERVATION.— 

To  give  this  habit  of  accui'ate  observation — this  habit  of  pausing 
to  survey  different  objects,  is  one  of  the  points  most  particu- 
larly aimed  at  in  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  by  the  founder 
of  this  system.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  this  method,  we 
will  give  the  substance  of  a  few  notes  taken  in  the  school-room, 
while  the  children  were  receiving  their  morning  lessons.  A  boy 
brings  a  flower. 

Master — What  is  this.'     Boy-- A.  plant. 
M. — Is  it  a  complete — a  whole  plant  ?    B. — No :  it  has  not 
any  roots. 

JV/.— What  is  this?— (showing  him  the  stall.)  fl.— The 
stalk. 

M. — What  is  its  colour  ?    B. — Green. 
M, — What  is  its  form  ?     B.- — Round, 

M. — What  are  these? — (showing  the  angles  around  it.)  B. 
— Edges. 

M. — What  is  at  the  top  of  the  stalk  ?     B. — A  flower. 
M. — What  is  its  colour?     B. — Yellow. 
jVf. — And  on  the  sides  ?     B. —  Leaves. 
M. — What  the  form  of  the  leaves  ?     B. — The  form  of  a 
tongue. 

M. — Are  they  rough  or  smooth  ?     B. — Rough. 
M. — Have  they  stems  ?     B. — No. 

M. — Repeat   the   account   you    have  given.     B, — It   is   a 
part  of  a  plant ;  the  roots  being  wanting,  with  a  stalk  that  is 
green,  round,  and  with  edges ;  it  has  a  yellow  flower,  and  its 
leaves  are  of  the  form  of  a  tongue,  rough  and  without  stems. 
M. — What  are  these  ?     B. — Buds. 

M. — What  are  buds  ?  B. — The  flower  before  it  comes  to 
maturity. 

The  master  then  proceeds  with  the  leaves  of  the  flower,  the 
petals,  the  height  of  the  plant,  the  soils  it  grows  in,  the  time  of 
the  year  it  appears  ;  its  properties,  medicinal,  poisonous,  nutri- 
tious, &c.  In  the  same  manner  will  different  objects  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  stones,  trees,  animals,  &c.  All  affirmatives,  with 
regard  to  an  object,  are  noted,  and  a  repetition  of  the  sum  of 
them  always  lequired.  Thus,  the  observation,  discrimination, 
and  memory,  are  exercised  at  the  same  time.    For  distance,  the 
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master  makes  a  point  in  the  centre  of  a  table,  explains  what  the 
menr/'pc;  of  a  centre  is— he  then  makes  t-ivo  points  at  a  distance 
irom  each  other,  as  A.,  B, ;  the  boy  is  required  to  make  a 
-point  on  the  other  side  of  B.,  equal  to  C.  B. 

A.  C.  B.  D. 

After  each  trial  of  his  senses,  he  is  requii-  d  to  test  what  he 
has  done  bv  measurement ;  he  is  next  required  to  mark  a  space 
twice,  and  "thrice,  the  length  of  A.  D.  The  child  being  prac- 
tised in  height  as  well  as  in  length.  From  points,  the  child 
proceeds  to  lines,  measuring  angles,  &c.,  in  a  gradual  and 
pleasing  progression,  which  cannot  fail  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
observation.  In  addition  to  the  means  made  use  of  to  convey 
and  retain  the  ideas. 

Drawing  is  introduced,  for  however  rude  the  representa- 
tions of  persons,  places,  or  things  may  be,  they  bring  back  what 
is  past  to  the  memory,  with  a  singular  vigour  and  fidelity. 

Numbers. — The  elements  of  number,  or  preparatory  ex- 
ercises of  calculation,  should  always  be  taught,  by  submitting 
to  the  eye  of  the  child  certain  objects  representing  the  units. 
A  child  can  conceive  the  idea  of  two  balls,  two  roses,  two 
books,  but  it  cannot  conceive  the  idea  of  two  in  the  abstract. 
The  child  will  more  easily  understand  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  if  you  show  it  to  him  first  in  reality.  Experience  has 
shoivn  that  children  well  versed  in  these  illustrative  elementary 
exercises,  afterwards  displayed  great  skill  in  head-calculation, 
{calcul  de  tele,)  without  repairing  to  their  slate  or  paper  ;  with- 
out making  any  memorandum  of  figures,  they  not  only  per- 
formed operations  with  larfie  numbers,  but  they  arranged  and 
solved  questions  which  at  first  n-ight  have  appeared  involved, 
-even  had  the  assistance  of  memoranda,  or  an  execution  on 
paper  been  allowed.  This  proves  that  the  infant  mind  should 
be  acted  upon  by  illustrations  taken  from  reality,  not  from  rules 
taken  from  abstraction  ;  that  we  ought  to  teach  by  things,  not 
by  words. 

Grammar. — In  grammar  the  master  gives  the  boys  two  or 
three  substantives,  mth  a  verb  predicating  the  same  thing  ;  for 
instance,  "  the  father  is  good,  the  mother  is  good,  the  master  is 
good  ; '  and  afterwards  shows  them  how  to  collect  it  into  one 
sentence,— as,"  the  father,  the  mother,  and  the  master  are  good." 
In  order  to  discover  that  what  is  explained  is  underetood,  their 
knowledge  is  tested  at  every  step  ;  it  is  never  taken  for  granted 
that  they  understand  a  thing  because  it  is  easy,  until,  by  some- 
thing proceeding  from  themselves,  they  discover  the  fact  to  be 
so.  The  smaller  boys  seek  them  in  the  objects  they  are  daily 
conversant  with  ;  the  elder  in  the  facts  of  science  or  history — 
as,  snow,  chalk,  and  paper  are  white  •,  and  France,  Spain,  and 
Austria,  are  kingdoms. 

The  Value  of  Moral  Conduct. — But,  if  it  be  important 
to  cultivate  the  intellectual  faculties,  it  is  still  more  so  to  deve- 
lop the  moral.  The  one  is  but  the  instrument  which  performs 
the  work,  while  the  other  fixes  upon  and  ennobles  the  object, 
which  otherwise  would  only  be  indicated  by  the  animal  wanta 
or  passions.  The  first  tiling  is  to  treat  a  child  as  a  reasonable 
being,  to  make  him  understand  that  a  thing  is  right  or  wrong, 
without  any  reference  to  the  will  or  the  caprice  of  others  ;  that 
he  must  judge  of  the  nature  of  things  by  the  aid  of  reason,  in- 
fluenced by  conscience,  and  that  as  a  man  he  should  do  boldly 
what  he  is  confident  is  right.  Prizes  and  degrading  punish- 
ments are  never  introduced.  Where  a  child  has  committed  a 
fault  he  is  called  upon  for  his  reason  for  doing  it,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  the  confusion  produced  by  the  incapability  of 
giving  a  satisfactory  one,  has  more  power  in  repressing  what  is 
wrong  than  ordinary  punishments. 

Of  the  Value  of  Order  as  a  Habit.— However  brilliant 
may  be  a  man's  talents,  or  benevolent  may  be  his  intentions, 
talent  will  degenerate  into  unconnected  and  useless  sallies,  and 
benevolence  will  for  ever  be  defeating  its  own  purposes  withoHt 
it.  In  this  iystem  it  is  insisted  upon  in  the  conduct  of  every 
child,  and  becomes  wound  up  with  their  being.  It  is  required 
of  them,  and  they  see  it  everywhere  around  them.  The  ab- 
sence of  order  must  afford  pain  to  children  thus  brought  up,  and 
its  value  must  continue  to  be  appreciated  throughout  life. 

Music. — In  an  institution  where  nothing  is  neglected  that 
can  in  any  degree  assist  in  either  fostering  the  nobler  senti- 
ments  or  feelings,  or  in  developing  the  physical  portion  of  our 


constitution,  music  must  necessarily  form  a  part  of  education  ; 
for,  while  the  voice  is  obtaining  flexibility  and  power,  and  the 
ear  correctness,  the  songs  theaaselves  are  made  the  vehicles 
whereby  the  noblest  sentiments  are  communicated  in  the  most 
touching  manner. 

Religion. — If  no  direct  utility  could  be  pointed  out  \n  re- 
ligion, the  circumstance  of  its  invariably  co-existing  with  the 
highest  order  of  moral  attainment,  would  be  a  sufiicient  reason 
for  its  political  cultivation.  There  is  not,  consequently,  any 
one  point  more  attended  to  than  the  imbuing  the  minds  of 
youth  with  profound  sentiments  on  this  important  subject. 
They  are  neither  wearied  with  long  religious  offices,  nor  checked 
in  any  of  their  innocent  amusements ;  but  every  study  is  made 
to  tell  indirectly  upon  this  point,  and  no  circumstance  is  allowed 
to  escape  from  which  the  lesson  can  be  drawn.  The  gospel  was 
to  bring  peace  on  earth,  and  good- will  towards  man,  and  in  this 
spirit  it  is  taught. 

The  space  allotted  for  this  article  will  not  admit  of  farther 
explanation  ;  but,  should  any  of  our  readers  desire  to  possess  a 
further  knowledge  of  this  sj'stem,  we  refer  them  to  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  Academy,  25,  Curtain-road,  conducted  by  Francis 
Wilby,  where  this  system  is  taught,  and  will  be  explained  ynih 
pleasure  to  any  who  may  desire  it.     Yours,  devotedly, 

FRANCIS  WILEY. 

Pestahzzian  Academy,  25,  Curtairirroad. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

I.  S. — Next  week  we  shall  make  some  general  observations  on 
Social  systems,  in  which  those  alluded  to  hy  our  Correspondent 
will  not  be  forgotten.  But  a  mere  agrarian  system  is  not  a 
universal  or  social  system,  and  never  can  embrace  those  com- 
prehensive views  of  the  universal  law  which  are  indispensable 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  refined  and  sensitive  portion  of 
■society.  They  are  very  useful  as  political  outlines  of  external 
arrangement.  But  more  than  this  is  requisite.  The  Radicals 
perhaps  may  not  think  so,  or  regret  that  it  should  be  so.  But 
still  it  is  so  ;  and  it  is  so,  not  by  a  temporary  or  artificial  law 
of  custom  or  policy,  but  by  an  unchangeable  law  of  human 
nature.  Paine's  political  sentiments  were  the  offspring  of  the 
universal  law  in  politics,  but  he  could  not  embrace  the  other  de- 
partments of  being,  and  enclose  them  all  tvithin  his  "  novum 
organum."  Spencers  system  was  equally  exclusive ;  a  mere 
labourer''s  farm  yard,  organized,  however,  upon  the  principles 
of  agrarian  justice.  Socialism,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  aims  at  something  beyond  this,  because  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient. There  must  be  satisjaction  given  to  the  mind  upon  less 
material  subjects  than  grass  and  clover,  and  the  distribution  of 
crops.  When  the  people  arise  above  tfiese  fundamental  ques- 
tions, they  will  find  more  and  better  friends  than  they  nmv  have. 
There  are  many  pure,  disinterested  philanthropists  in  the 
world,  who  would  willingly  give  them  all  that  they  have,  if 
once  they  were  satisfied  that  the  use  that  would  be  made  of  it 
would  exalt  tlie  dignity  and  purify  the  mind  of  the  human 
being.  To  give  this  satisfaction,  the  people  must  present  a  fore- 
taste of  it  in  their  principles.  They  will  then  be  worthy  to 
possess,  and  they  will  possess.  What  is  it  that  gives  man  supe- 
riority over  the  brutes  ?  greater  intellectual  and  moral  unity  of 
purpose.  All  power  lies  in  this  secret.  Let  the  people  show 
this,  and  the  power  is  theirs  immediately.  And  how  can  they 
show  it  1  Only  by  rallying  round  a  simple,  and  intelligible, 
and  universal  standard.  Till  then  they  are  slaves,  and 
revolutions  are  only  civil  wars  and  satanic  combinations. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  SOCIALISM. 

Of  the  numerous  individuals  who  have  meditated  the  political 
and  social  improvement  of  society  by  new  external  arrange- 
ments, which  they  have  digested  into  a  system,  we  may  spe- 
cify Campanella,  Lord  Bacon,  Harrington,  Condorcet,  and 
God«-in.  It  is  useless  to  give  any  formal  outline  of  the  modes 
by  which  these  individuals  propose  to  improve  the  external, 
intellectual,  and  moral  condition  of  their  species.  Some  of 
them,  probably,  had  no  positive  faith  in  the  practicability  of 
their  schemes,  but  invented  them  as  modern  writers  do  a  ro- 
mance, or  as  Deaa  Swift  invented  the  kingdom  of  Laputa,  for  the 
amusement  of  literary  ease,  or  the  ambition  of  literary  iaxne. 
They  are  mostly  all  borrowed  from  their  great  originals,  Moses, 
Lycurgus,  Plato,  and  his  disciple,  Aristotle,  whose  works  on 
politics  suggest  a  model  of  social  government  very  much  re- 
sembling those  which  are  at  present  advocated  by  the  most 
enthusiastic  friends  of  social  equality.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  more  than  one  social  system.  There  can  be  only 
two  systems,  a  social  and  an  unsocial ;  a  system  of  equal  rights, 
and  a  system  of  unequal  rights.  The  modifications  of  these 
two  may  be  varied  to  infinity  •,  but  all  systems  must  belong  to 
one  or  other  of  these  two  categories.  Society  has  always  been 
based  upon  the  unequal  system  ;  hence  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  all  social  reformers  should  agree  in  adopting  the 
standard  of  equality,  either  absolute  or  proximate. 

The  law  of  Moses  was  a  close  approximation  to  a  system  of 
equality  ;  but  it  was  never  fully  established.  Its  principle  was 
public  property  divided  into  inalienable  inheritances  by  lot ; 
and  private  alienable  property  in  moveables  and  houses  within 
towns.  Farm  houses  were  inalienable  as  belonging  to  the  land. 
The  land  belonged  to  God,  and  ho  man  had  a  right  to  sell  it. 
He  might  dispose  of  his  own  portion  for  forty-nine  years,  but 
at  every  jubilee  the  inheritances  all  returned  to  the  original 
owners.  For  this  reason,  Israel  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
— "  a  people  of  inheritance."  The  septennial  discharge  of 
debts  also  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  infinitely  more  generous 
than  anything  which  prevails  in  modem  times,  when  a  man 
may  lie  in  prison  for  thirty  years  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a 
creditor.  By  the  law  of  Moses  the  debt  is  canceled  on  the 
Sabbatic  year,  although  contracted  only  the  year  preceding  ; 
and  the  following  noble  injunction,  so  unlike  the  practice  of 
both  Jews  and  Christians,  given  respecting  it : — "  If  there  be  a 
poor  man  among  you,  one  of  thy  brethren  within  any  of  thy 
gates,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  thou 
shalt  not  harden  thine  heart,  nor  shut  thy  hand  from  thy  poor 
brother.  But  thou  shalt  open  thy  hand  wide  unto  him,  and 
shalt  surely  lend  hina  sufficient  for  his  need  in  that  which  he 
wanteth.  Beware  that  there  be  not  a  thought  in  th}'  wicked 
heart,  saying — '  the  seventh  year,  the  year  of  release,  is  at 
hand,''  and  thine  eye  be  evil  against  thy  poor  brother,  and  thou 
givest  him  nought,  and  he  cry  unto  the  Lord  against  thee,  and 
it  be  sin  unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  surely  give  him,  and  thine 
heart  shall  not  be  grieved  when  thou  givest  unto  him,  because 
that  for  this  thing  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thy 
works,  and  in  all  that  thou  puttest  thy  hand  unto."  And, 
Terily,  we  do  believe  that  there  is  not  a  better  method  of 
securing  a  blessing  than  obedience  to  this  very  precept.    The 


Jews,  however,  like  all  religious  apostates,  refused  to  keep  the 
law.  Their  lawgiver  foretold  their  apostacy,  and  divided  his 
curse  and  blessing  an^ongst  them  ;  and  now,  like  the  Christians, 
they  preserve  the  name,  but  have  lost  the  spirit  of  their  meek 
and  disinterested  apostle. 

About  six  hundred  years  after  Moses,  flourished  Lycurgus  the 
Spartan  lawgiver,  who,  finding  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
miserably  poor,  divided  the  whole  land  amongst  them  in  equal 
portions,  by  what  the  modem  Whigs  and  Tories  would  call  a 
system  of  plunder.  In  order  to  increase  and  fix  this  equa'ity, 
he  abolished  the  use  of  money,  and  instituted  a  system  of 
public  meals.  This  was  the  most  powerful  little  association  of 
human  beings  that  history  has  preserved  in  the  memory  of 
man.  But  Lycurgus,  like  Moses,  was  merely  an  Agrarian. 
He  discarded  imagination,  and  even  mechanical  arts.  This 
was  a  low  and  unprogressive  condition,  calculated  only  to  de- 
velop a  few  of  the  faculties  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  thus  de- 
forming the  rational  creature  of  God  by  a  Chinese  shoe  to 
hinder  the  growth  of  the  intellectual  organs.  The  Spartan 
system  was  the  nearest  approximation  to  socialism  that  was 
ever  nationally  established,  except  that  of  the  Jesuits  in  Para- 
guay. Yet  the  Spartans  had  slaves  to  do  all  the  labour,  and 
also  to  commit  immoral  actions,  that  they  might  render  vice 
abhorrent  to  the  free,  forgetting  that  in  so  doing  the  free  were 
more  vicious  than  the  slaves.  Godwin  gives  a  beautiful  symbo- 
lical illustration  of  this  Spartan  system  in  his  "  Political  Jus- 
tice," by  comparing  the  Helots  or  Spartan  slaves  to  the  laws  of 
Nature,  which  will  ultimately  become  the  Helots  of  men,  and 
do  all  the  mechanical  labour,  so  that  all  men  shall  become  free 
like  Spartan  citizens.  Thus,  in  the  progress  of  society,  mankind 
shall  end  where  those  great  legislators  began.  This  is  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  our  analogical  philosophy.  We  see  the 
progress  of  society  in  a  symbolical  light,  and  the  very  first  buds 
it  shoots  forth,  with  all  their  imperfections,  contain  the  hidden 
germ  of  some  fairer  production  to  be  finally  revealed.  The  first 
system  of  slavery  is  necessary  and  temporary  evil.  The  last  is 
eternal  good. 

Those  ancient  prophets  (for  Lycurgus  himself  received  his 
law  by  revelation  from  the  oracle)  are,  therefore,  not  so  ^ery 
despicable  politicians  as  some  moderns  would  make  them. 
They  were,  no  doubt,  obliged  to  conform  to  many  of  the  pre- 
vailing habits  of  the  age,  and  probably  were  blind  to  many 
social  evils  which  we  perceive  ;  but,  probably,  we  are  equally 
blind  to  our  modern  vices,  and  if  time  could  be  inverted,  and 
those  ancient  men  could  read  the  history  of  our  slave-trade, 
and  cotton  factories,  and  agricultural  labourers,  they  would  turn 
up  their  eyes  with  astonishment  at  the  barbarity  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live.  Certain  it  is  that  they  were  greater  men  than 
modern  princes,  for  they  abandoned  all  personal  claims,  re- 
served nothing  for  themselves  or  their  children,  and  divided  and 
regulated,  not  according  to  the  dictates  of  party-spirit,  but 
according  to  the  beau-ideal  that  was  given  them  of  a  system 
for  the  age. 

The  other  states  of  Greece  had  popular  governments,  but  not 
communities.  Athens  had  popular  assemblies,  but  its  senators 
were  appointed  by  lot,  and  not  by  election.  Rome  and  Car- 
thage had  also  popular  assemblies  of  the  people,  wlio  passed 
resolutions,  and  suffered    the  magistracy  to   execute   tb'-m. 
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Venice  was  governed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  these  were  the 
greatest  states  of  antiquity.  The  popu'ar  power  was  always 
imperfect,  and  the  inveision  of  the  powerful  on  the  rights  of  the 
people  was  frequent  and  unmerciful,  A  continual  struggle 
existed  between  few  and  the  many,  and  this  struggle  ultimately 
occasioned  the  do^vnfal  of  the  state,  by  the  usurpation  of  some 
military  dictator.  But  the  cause  of  this  downfal  was  evidently  the 
disunion  of  the  people  themselves,  chiefly  arising  from  the  want 
of  means  for  creating  a  unique  public  opinion,  and  keeping  up  an 
intimate  correspondence  between  the  parts.  The  press  had  no' 
existence,  and  rumour  is  a  very  imperfect  substitute  far  the 
precision  of  a  piinted  statement  of  facts  and  opinions.  The 
organic  idea  of  socialism  was  in  society  from  the  beginning, 
but  experience  and  unity  were  wanting. 

With  such  opportunities  as  ours  the  ancient  heathens  might 
have  done  wonders.  They  were  Universalists  in  religion.  They 
did  not  quarrel  about  their  gods  and  their  temples-  One  man 
did  not  go  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  another  to  that  of  Jupiter, 
another  to  those  of  Esculapius,  Hercules,  and  Diana,  but  each 
man  went  to  all  the  temples,  and  worshiped  all  the  gods. 
Their  religion  was  a  species  of  politeness  to  the  various  in- 
habitants of  the  heavens,  and  not  of  the  heavens  only,  for  they 
worshiped  the  king  of  the  bottomless  pit  himself,  with  as  much 
fervour  as  Jupiter  and  Neptune  his  brethren.  Jewism  and 
Christianity  have  gone  to  the  very  opposite  ultraism,  but  the 
latter  only  has  built  sectarian  temples.  We  are,  therefore,  in 
a  very  different  relative  positiorL  from  the  ancients.  The  libe- 
rality of  the  ancients  consisted  in  receiving  all  the  deities  of 
the  world  ;  that  of  the  Christians  and  Jews  consists  of  rejecting 
all  but  one  ;  that  of  the  infidels  consists  of  excluding  all.  The 
ancients,  therefore,  had  a  great  advantage  over  the  modems. 
What  was  practicable  with  them  is  perfectly  impracticable  with 
us,  until  some  universal  feeling,  either  religious,  or  irreligious, 
be  generated  in  the  public  mind.  This  is  a  most  critical  posi- 
tion to  be  placed  in.     But  in  this  position  at  present  we  are. 

The  politics  of  Aristotle  are  similar  in  principle  to  those  of 
modem  socialists,  alihough  the  author  was  the  tutor  and  intimate 
friend  of  a  powerful  monarch.  "  Immediate  wealth,"  says  Aris- 
totle, "  that  is,  where  one  or  more  have  greater  possessions  than 
are  consistent  with  the  equality  of  the  commonwealth,  is  the 
cause  of  sedition,  which  ends  for  the  most  part  in  monarchy. 
For  this  reason  ostracism  (or  banishment  by  ballot)  is  practised 
in  several  places,  as  in  Athens  and  Argos.  But  it  were  betterto 
prevent  the  growth  of  possessions  in  the  beginning,  than  em- 
ploy such  means  to  remove  the  evil."  Even  Machiavel,  that 
name  of  infamj-,  and  preceptor  of  a  prince,  declares,  that  he 
who  attempts  to  make  a  commonwealth  where  there  are  many 
gentlemen,  must  first  begin  by  destroying  them  ;  that  is,  de- 
stroyins^  t'"eir  rights  as  private  possessors.  But  the  race  of  gen- 
tlemen subserve  a  very  important  end  m  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  vulgar  republicanism  has  not  yet  been  able  to  sup- 
ply. The  culture  of  imagination  and  the  fine  arts  is  their 
especial  care.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  chiefly  mechanical 
and  commercial,  and  the  present  taste  of  Radicalism  has  an 
evident  tendency  to  destroy  the  living  germ  of  poetry  through- 
out the  whole  sphere  of  imagination.  This  baseness  has  de- 
graded Amerif  a.  It  has  no  imaginative  element  in  its  consti- 
tution. It  is  conslitut-onally  mean,  and  must  be  mean,  until 
it  invent  some  national  machinery  for  raising  the  dignity  of  its 
spiritual  character.  A  landed  aristocracy  is  a  corrupt  and  im- 
jier'ect  system  ;  but  until  some  other  apjjaratus  be  found,  and 
that  is  by  no  means  difficult,  it  will  be  well  for  the  progress  of 
the  h'jman  mind  that  a  powerful  check  be  put  upon  the  level- 
ing propensities. 

The  Cathol'c  Church  presents  the  symbolical  model.  A 
system  of  poetical  personifications,  such  as  that  of  ancient 
E?ypt,  Greece,  and  modem  Rome,  is  the  natural  and  organic 
principle  of  mental  ele^at^on.  This  principle  will  yet  be  puri- 
fied and  divested  of  all  its  superstitious  and  enthralling  agency. 
Like  every  other  gem  of  vital  worth  in  Nature,  it  first  appears  in 
the  ore  and  dross  of  corruption  ;  but  experience  removes  the 
uncomely  exterior,  and  gives  a  brilliant  polish  to  the  pebble. 

Although  the  condition  of  the  moderns  is  much  more  critical 
ill  respect  to  religion  than  that  of  the  ancients,  the  views  of  the 
moderns  are  more  grand  and  imposing.    The  ancient  republics, 


with  the  exception  of  Rome,  had  ro  idea  of  a  imiversal  em- 
pire,* and  Rome  contemplated  it  only  as  a  conquest.    The  mo- 
dems have  conceived  the  idea  of  a  universal  system.     Campa- 
nella  wrote  a  long  treatise  to  the  King  of  Spain,  to  point  out 
the  means  by  which  he  might  attain  the  sovereignty  of  the 
world ;  and  he  also  published  a  little  work,  called  "  The  City 
of  the  Sun,"  in  which  he  sketches  an  outline  of  a  society  in 
which  there  was  no  private  property,  and  no  indissoluble  mar- 
riage.    Campanella  was  a  Dominican  friar,  and  a  reformer ;  a 
stern  and  shrewd  opponent  of  the  old  Aristotelian  school.     He 
spent  twenty-seven  years  of  his  life  in  prison  for  his  opinions. 
His  system  is  mde,  and  partakes  too  much  of  the  martial  and 
superstitious  character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  being  probably  that  from  which  the  modem 
continental  philosophers  borrowed  many  of  their  peculiar  opin- 
ions.    It  has  an  analytical  foundation,  like  Plato's  republic, 
which  was  based  upon  the  elements  of  musical  science.     Cam- 
panella begins  with  unity,  O,  or  Hoh,  at  the  head  ;  this  head 
has  three  subordinate  officers — power,  wisdom,  and  love.     The 
first  presides  over  all  martial  and  gymnastic  affairs  ;  the  second 
presides  over  all  ssientific  affairs ;  and  the  third  over  the  depart- 
ment of  the  affections,  such  as  generation,  feasts,  festivals,  &c. 
Each  of  these  has  subordinate  oflficers  for  differer.t  departments, 
and  the  whole  machinery  is  dependent  on  imiversal  suffrage. 
Property  is  public.     Rewards  and  punishments  are  determined 
by  the  authorities.     Generation  is  treated  as  a  science,  for  the 
reproduction  of  the  best  models  of  mankind,  and  the  ancient 
method  recommended,  of  presenting  always  before  the  eye  the 
finest  sculptured  and   painted  representations  of  the  human 
form,  to  aid  the  imagination  as  the  organic  principle  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  foetus.     His  ideas  of  human  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion, of  the  value  of  strength  of  bor.e  and  muscle  in  both  sexes, 
of  the  value  of  gymnastics  and  temperance,  combined  with  in- 
tellectual exercise,   are  worthy   of  the  best   philosophers   of 
mode/n   times.     His  religious  ideas,   also,  were  very  liberal ; 
but  th(;  rites  which  he  introduced  into  bis  Solarian  system  are 
too  puerile  even  for  a  society  of  modem  Mormonites.     But  of 
all  the  ideas  of  Campanella  none  have  damned  his  reputation 
BO  much  as  those  respecting  woman.     His  marriage  system  is 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  chaste.     Indeed,  chastity  appears  to 
be  his  favorite  virtue ;  but  he  seems  to  Yave  considered  it  neces- 
sary that  a  class  of  women,  whom  they  now  call  unfortunate, 
should  always  exist  in  society.     This  necessity  lies  in  the  com- 
mercial intercourses  of  society,  carried  on  by  sailors  and  travel- 
lers.    These  women  he  brands  with  no  reproach,  and  all  the 
difference  between  them  and  other  women  is,  that  they  are  enti- 
tled to  enter  into  short  alliances  with  men,  which  alliances  are 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  marriages  by  the  state.     But  it  is 
only  a  certain  species  of  women  that  are  entitled  to  rank  in  this 
class — women  who  have  lived  for  years  in  marriage  without 
having  children ;  they,  therefore,   never  can  become  matrons. 
This  is  the  only  privilege  of  which  they  are  deprived.     He 
thus  proves  sterility  to  be  a  bountiful  provision  of  Nature,  cal- 
culated in  a  society  constituted  a*ter  his  model,  to  secure  the 
domestic  peace  of  individuals  and  preserve  the  chastity  and 
morality  of  the  public.     This  will  appear  offensive  or  innocent 
to  the  reader,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  glass  through  which 
he  looks  at  it,  but  we  believe  the  intentions  of  the  author  were 
good,  whatever  be  the  tmth   of  his  arguments,  or  the  moral 
effects  of  his  policy.    These  effects,  however,  could  not  be  worse 
than  our  present  Christian  system. 

Harrington's  "  Oceana"  was  written  in  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
and  he  advised  the  Protector  to  institute  a  commonwealth  upon 
equable  principles.  But  his  "  Oceana"  is  not  a  community,  nor 
indeed  a  social  system  ;  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  systems  from 
which  present  radicalism  has  descended  in  lineal  succession. 
Univertal  suffrage,  parliamentary  representation,  vote  by  bal- 
lot, are  ftivorite  panaceas  with  Harrington,  who  also  preserves 
all  the  gradations  of  rank,  subject  to  restrictions  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people.  Harrington  hankered  too  much  after  a 
beau-ideal  in  the  law  of  Moses,  to  bring  forth  a  perfect  system, 
but  he  certainly  shows,  that  if  the  Mosaic  law  had  been  carried 
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out  into  practice,  there  is  much  justice  and  popular  influence 
in  it,  much  more  than  in  our  present  Britith  constitution.  The 
poor  would  be  great  gainers  by  a  re-establishment  even  of  the 
law  of  Moses. 

Thomas  Paine  is  evidently  a  disciple  of  Harrington.  His 
"  Rights  of  Man,"  and  his  "  Agrarian  Justice,"  are  off-shoots  to 
the  Oceanic  system.  With  this  school  originated  the  practical 
politics  of  the  French  Revolution,  American  Republicanism, 
and  modern  Radicalism.  The  theoretical  Republicanism,  how- 
ever, was  deeper  than  this.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  Plato  and 
Campanella.  The  first  attempt  at  association  for  the  purpose 
of  propagating  this  theory,  was  the  order  of  the  Illuminati,  in 
Germany,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Weishaupt.  The  disci- 
ples of  this  school  had  very  vague  ideas  of  a  practical  system 
of  equality,  and  easily  identified  themselves  with  the  popular 
Republican  party,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  discriminate 
between  the  two ;  but  the  poetic  genius  of  Rousseau,  the  philo- 
sophical poetry  of  Condorcet,  and  the  deliberate  reasoning  of 
Godwin,  on  the  subject  of  social  equality  and  community  of 
property,  produced  many  converts  to  the  new  principles,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  school  of  socialism  which  has  been 
gradually  ripening  into  methodic  and  practicable  theory. 

The  resemblance  between  Godwin  and  Owen  is  greater  in 
reality  than  in  appearance.  Godwin  advocates  the  theory  of 
imiversal  equality,  without  community  or  co-operation.  But  his 
anti-commimity  and  anti-co-operation  are  curious  illustrations 
of  the  manner  in  which  extremes  meet.  Man  in  a  highly  culti- 
Tated  and  refined  state,  fearless  of  want,  and  capable  of  in- 
dulging in  every  innocent  and  dignified  pursuit,  by  the  consent 
and  assistance  of  his  fellow  creatures,  would  rather  consider 
private  property  as  a  burden,  and  disdain  to  trouble  his  mind 
with  the  accumulation  of  paltry  gains,  and  the  calculation  of 
insignificant  and  dishonourable  profits,  wrested  from  his  neigh- 
bours. Free  to  hoard  if  he  pleased,  he  would  disdain  it  as  an  act 
unworthy  of  his  high  moral  and  intellectual  nature.  This  is 
moral,  not  formal,  community,  and  is  the  principal  difference 
between  Owen  and  Godwin.  It  is  smgular,  also,  that,  basing 
his  system  upon  the  principle  that  man  has  no  rights,  he  rears  a 
superstructure  of  justice  and  equality.  He  looks  more  to  the 
duties  than  the  rights  of  man.  He  denies  the  right  of  man  to 
legislate.  Man  is  only  an  interpreter  of  the  Divine  law,  or  the 
law  of  Nature.  It  is  his  business  to  study  that  law,  and  obey 
it.  He  has  no  right  to  make  laws.  These  are  beautiful  prin- 
ciples of  Godwin,  but  they  are  rather  ultimate  than  practical 
principles ;  hence  the  unsatisfactory,  but  more  practical  system 
of  Paine,  in  his  "  Rights  of  Man,"  has  found  many  readers, 
and  formed  the  minds  of  thousands  of  the  present  generation, 
and  the  work  of  Godwin  is  not  even  known  amongst  the  people. 
Paine's  system  is  more  immediately  possible,  and  therefore 
more  intelligible ;  but  a  system  which  attempts  to  improve  the 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  man,  by  giving  15?.  to  every 
man  who  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  41.  a-year  to  every 
poor  child  under  fourteen,  or  10!.  a-year  to  every  poor  man 
above  sixty,  may  be  better  than  the  present  system,  but  never 
can  be  regarded  as  an  ultimatum.  The  1 51.  might  do  good  to 
many,  but  it  would  prove  the  ruin  of  many,  who  would  spend 
it  in  drunkenness,  and  multiply  crime  and  disease.  A  system 
wh'ch  proposes  to  improve  the  condition  of  mankind  by  the 
distribution  of  money,  can  never  be  a  good  final  system  of  re- 
formation. Paine  was  a  useful  man,  and  saw  farther  than  those 
of  his  generation,  but  his  views  were  very  confined,  both  in 
religion  and  politics.  His  principles  will  vanish  like  the  mist 
of  the  morning. 

The  true  organic  principle  of  human  regeneration  belongs  to 
socialism,  the  germ  of  which  we  can  trace  as  far  back  as  Moses. 
It  runs  down  the  stream  of  time,  darkly  visible  and  dimly  seen, 
but  still  in  being,  and  waiting  the  genial  influence  of  a  new  era 
of  scientific  universalism  and  liberal  intercourse,  to  complete  its 
formation. 

The  modern  attempts  made  by  associaiians  of  reformers  to 
re- constitute  the  fabric  of  society  upon  social  principles  began 
with  the  German  illuminati,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Weishaupt,  commonly  called  Sparlacus  Weishaupt.  From 
this  school  the  French  philosophy  and  the  French  Revolution 
proceeded.    This  was  the  well-spiing  of  modem  Republicanism 


and  Socialism.  The  restoration  of  the  religion  of  Nature,  and 
the  law  of  Nature,  was  the  concealed  object  of  this  formidable 
institution,  which  had  a  secret  organization  of  preat  extent, 
embracing  naiiies  of  high  renown  among  the  nobility  and  lite- 
rati of  Europe.  The  father  of  the  present  King  of  the  French 
was  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members.  The  philosophy  of 
lUuminism  was  mere  declamation,  consisting  of  common-place 
complaints  of  religion  and  priestcraft,  politics  and  politicians, 
without  any  definite  system  that  could  serve  as  a  conclusive 
substitute  for  that  which  they  condemned.  There  was  a  nega- 
tive truth  about  their  eloquent  invecti\es ;  but  ^vhen  the  inqui- 
sitive and  deep-searching  mind  inquired  for  a  positive  exhibition 
of  truth,  it  could  not  be  presented.  It  trusted,  therefore,  partly 
to  complaint,  and  partly  to  intrigue  and  conspiracy ;  and 
although  much  hypothetical  matter  has  probably  been  written 
about  this  mysterious  combination  by  the  Abbe  Baruel,  ar.d 
Mr.  Robinson,  in  his  "  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy,"  &c.,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  an  immense  ramification  of  infidelity  and 
republicanism  throughout  Europe  was  at  that  time  under  the 
presiding  direction  of  a  few  extraordinary  men  in  Germany 
and  France.  The  campaigns  of  Napoleon  scattered  the  host, 
many  of  whom  regarded  him  in  the  light  of  a  political  Messiah, 
to  establish  the  system  for  which  they  zealously  contended. 

The  Revolution  effected  a  great  change  on  the  religious  and 
political  sentiments  of  men.  The  school  of  Voltaire  is  now 
virtually  dead.  It  has  numerous  disciples  of  spirit  and  reputa- 
tion, but  it  is  philosophically  dead.  Its  mode  of  reasoning 
against  religion  is  exploded.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  theolo- 
gical production  haying  issued  from  the  press  upon  such  prin- 
ciples for  many  years.  This  stillness  was  broi  en  by  the  St. 
Simonian  religion.  Novelty  alone  was  not  the  charm  of  Simo- 
nism.  Analysis  was  its  chief  feature.  It  was  captivating  to 
the  intellect ;  it  was  beautiful  to  the  imagination.  It  presented 
a  central  point  of  union  for  all  the  sciences,  and  it  threw  new 
light  on  the  frivolities  and  corruptions  of  religion,  by  represent- 
ing them  as  temporary  processes  in  the  great  work  of  progres- 
sion planned  and  conducted  by  the  power  supreme — of  the 
Mundane  system.  This  was  bringing  order  out  of  confusion. 
The  school  of  Voltaire  is  a  chaos  of  conflicting  powers.  Lessing 
and  Condorcet  conceived  the  idea  of  a  science  of  progress,  and 
St.  Simonism  is  an  incipient  attempt  to  realise  the  idea  in 
CO-  operative  and  systematic  action. 

The  St.  Simonians,  however,  were  rather  sanguine  ;  the  sm- 
prising  success  which  their  apostleship  enjoyed  was  the  ruin  of 
their  mushroom  institution.  They  wanted  policy.  They 
startled  the  people,  with  ofFeiing  them  strong  food,  instead  of 
milk  and  herbs — their  ranks  were  speedily  divided,  and  the 
King  of  the  French  sent  out  his  gens  d*armes  after  the  dispersed 
flock. 

Amongst  the  deficiencies  peculiar  to  the  St.  Simonian  doc- 
trine is  its  religious  character.  It  is  not  sufficiently  definite 
and  precise  in  its  analysis  of  religious  progression.  Bazar,  the 
author  of  the  chart  and  the  principal  outlines  of  the  system, 
was  evidently  highly  gifted  as  a  universal  analyst ;  but  the  re- 
ligion of  Christendom,  i.  e.,  of  civilization,  requires  a  special 
analysis.  Philosophy  despises  it,  and  would,  if  possible,  tram- 
ple on  it,  or  forget  it,  being  fully  confident  of  its  own  sufficiency 
to  do  without  it  ;  but  philosophy  is  not  the  only  party  to  be 
consulted.  V/ere  all  men  merely  philosophers  —that  is  what 
the  French  used  to  call  philosophers,  philosophy  might  have 
good  reason  to  urge  the  absolute  obliteration  of  the  idea  of 
Christianity  as  a  material  of  thought ;  but  a  large  proportion 
of  men  in  Christendom  are  Christians,  and  all  governments 
profess  the  name.  It  therefore  follows,  that  the  religion  of 
Christendom,  as  the  leading  system  of  popular  thought,  de- 
serves a  most  special  analysis  in  an  analytical  system,  such  as 
St.  Simonism  was.  St.  Simon'sm  did  not  give  that  an.ilysis. 
It  gave  no  substantial  reason  for  the  religious  process  tr  rough 
which  society  has  moved,  by  showing  the  harmony  that  sub- 
sists between  that  process  and  other  departments  of  universul 
Nature.  It  left  it  chaotic  and  fortuitous.  The  rel'gious  de- 
partment is  that  of  organization  and  design.  It  neglected  this 
department  for  the  sake  of  vulgar  philosophy,  which  is  chaotic, 
and  from  a  well-grounded  fear  of  being  esteemed  too  religious, 
it   clothed  itself  with  a  religious  name,  without  presenting  a 
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sufficiently  definite  and  intelligible  religion.  Thus  it  failed  ; 
but  H  has  sowed  the  seeds  of  true  philosophy  in  Europe,  which 
in  due  time  will  take  root,  and  bring  forth  fruit  abundantly. 

Owenism  has  tal?en  a  different  direction,  but  still  in  advance 
of  the  old  philosophy  of  the  1 8th  century.  The  doctrine  of 
Necessity,  which  characterizes  the  Owenian  system,  is  the 
nearest  possible  approximation  to  a  universal  organic  princi- 
ple, but  the  manner  in  which  that  principle  is  presented,  ex- 
cludei  the  idea  of  analysis.  If  physical  necessity  have  a  mean- 
ing at  all,  it  must  mean,  that  Nature  is  an  infinite  accident, 
controlled  only  by  opposing  powers,  and  governed  by  no 
methodic  purpose.  Owenism  has  therefore  very  consistently 
dispensed  with  the  science  of  progress,  and  contents  itself  with 
Nature,  as  it  is  in  a  moment  of  time,  mthout  any  systematic 
knowledge  of  what  it  has  been,  and  consequently  with  no  satis- 
factory knowledge  of  what  it  will  be,  for  time  is  threefold,  and 
cannot  be  partitively  reviewed  in  a  universal  philosophy.  "  Ne- 
cessity" teaches  charity,  and  it  teaches  the  important  doctrine 
of  "  circumstances,"  or  the  influence  of  political  and  social  con- 
dition and  education,  in  forming  the  human  character ;  thus 
leading  directly  to  active  external  arrangements  and  instruc- 
tion for  removing  human  imperfections,  instead  of  the  olden 
system  of  correcting  them  by  the  severities  of  penal  discipline. 
These  two  are  the  last  and  greatest  exhibitions  of  socialism, 
and  perhaps  the  only  two  of  public  notoriety  that  are  entitled 
to  the  name  of  a  social  system.  They  are  both  based  upon  a 
religious  principle.  Owenism  on  the  religious  principle  of  the 
formation  of  character  upon  the  basis  of  philosophical  necessity, 
and  St.  Simonism  on  the  religious  principle  of  universal  unity 
and  harmony,  and  the  law  of  progress,  which  pushes  society 
forward  to  universal  association. 

The  latter  is  the  most  imaginative  of  the  two.  It  gave  a 
conspicuous  place  to  the  productions  of  the  fancy,  and  pro- 
vided ample  means  for  supplying  the  deficiency  of  patronage 
to  the  fine  arts,  which  would  necessarily  be  the  result  of  a 
meie  mechanical  equality.  It  was  peculiarly  elegant,  but  it 
wanted  honest  and  simple  artifice.  There  was  abundance  of 
zeal  and  noble  resolution.  The  theory  was  sublime,  and  the 
intentions  were  benevolent ;  but  it  is  a  law  of  Nature,  that  all 
growth  shall  begin  at  the  root,  and  that  a  house  shall  not  be 
built  by  beginning  at  the  chimney  tops.  The  material  or  mecha- 
nical process  is  evidently  the  first  in  order.  The  imaginative 
is  a  superstructure,  to  be  reared  upon  the  foundation — not  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  build,  i.  e.,  practically. 

In  this  latter  respect,  therefore,  Owenism  is  to  all  appearance 
the  most  natural  and  probable  basis  of  a  social  system.  Its 
very  materiality  and  mechanical  character  are  strong  argu- 
ments to  us  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis.  It  is  physical  through- 
out. Its  first  principle  is  physical  necessity,  and  its  whole 
philosophy  is  the  influence  of  ph)sical  arrangements  on  the 
character  of  man.  This  we  say  is  the  natural  order  of  growth 
— the  root  grows  first — the  body  of  the  child  is  first  developed 
—  the  material  in  progression  or  edification  is  in  advance  of  the 
spiritual,  always  pre-supposing  the  spiritual  antecedent  who 
contrives  and  regulates  the  process.  Every  vegetative  root  has 
two  polar  extremes  •,  the  radicle  and  the  plumula.  The  radi- 
cle takes  root  in  the  earth  ;  the  plumula  ascends  into  heaven. 
The  body  connects  itself  with  the  material  elements  of  Nature  ; 
the  spirit  ascends  into  the  new  creation  of  fancy.  It  is  an 
ascending  process,  frsm  low  to  high,  and  not  a  descending  pro- 
cess, from  high  to  low.  "We  therefore  do  not  deny  the  possibi- 
lity of  Owenism  being  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  man.  All  that  we  maintain  is  this,  that  it  is  only  a 
commencement,  and  that  it  cannot  progress  far  with  such  a  mate- 
rial and  mechanical  character.  It  has  many  new  habits  to  put 
on  before  it  be  arrayed  in  attractive  style  to  allure  the  imagina- 
tion, and  capture  the  affections ;  and  those  robes  to  which  we 
allude  are  merely  the  antecedent  principles  of  hig?i  poetic  and 
religious  feeling,  in  which  socialism  theoretically  commenced, 
and  in  which  it  must  practically  terminate.  The  religious 
feeHr.g  is  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last.  It 
is  the  divine  representative,  but  the  material  department  is  the 
root  of  political  growth.  Each  fulfils  its  office.  The  first 
e'.ectrified  the  world  with  its  vivid  repiesentations  of  universal 
order  and  harmony  ;  but  it  was  not  adapted  for  taking  root  in 


the  earth.  The  second  is  adapted  for  taking  root  in  the  earth, 
but  not  for  captivating  the  fancy.  It  therefore  has  a  quicken- 
ing to  encounter,  before  it  can  prosper  and  be  entitled  to  the 
name  of  an  organized  and  healthy  system.  May  it  live  to  see 
that  quickening— the  shooting  of  its  plumuia  !  We  shall  re- 
joice to  know  that  its  present  materialism  is  the  radicle  of  the 
New  Moral  World,  and  that  no  other  radicle  will  be  required. 
But  no  prosperity  can  attend  it,  and  no  beauty  can  ever  re- 
commend it,  until  its  terraqueous  materialism  be  clothed,  and 
its  nakedness  concealed  from  the  aspiring  soul  of  man. 

MYSTICISM  AND  RELIGION. 

One  word  before  the  leaves  of  the  Shepherd  are  finally  closed, 
and  the  communion  of  the  readers  entirely  ceases,  seems  due  to 
the  sacredness  of  that  feeling  which  the  word  "  religion"  is 
usually  employed  to  express,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  its  re- 
lation to  "  mysticism." 

Is  that  relation  one  of  opposition,  of  contrariety,  or  of  coin- 
cidence ?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  seek,  first,  the  ele- 
ments involved  in  the  two  ideas.  For  religion  some  other  per- 
son should  answer,  as  I  undertake  to  give  a  version  of  mystic- 
ism ;  but,  as  the  Shepherd  does  not  yet  keep  open  school,  I 
must  answer  as  well  as  I  am  able. 

Religion  is,  according  to  the  best  common  view  of  the  matter, 
a  system  of  obedience  to  a  divinely  derived  authority,  estab- 
lished among  mankind  for  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  men 
in  moral  order  upon  earth,  and  of  qualifying  them  for  a  future 
state,  by  informing  them  of  its  existence,  and  annexing  certain 
consequences  to  themselves  in  such  future  state,  from  certain 
kinds  of  conduct  in  the  present  state. 

The  complication  of  subsidiary  ideas  in  this  state  of  mind  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  determine. 

What  a  divinely  derived  authority  is,  how  it  comes,  to  whom 
it  comes,  in  what  shape  it  comes,  are  questions  which  should 
first  be  answered,  before  the  difference  between  a  Religionist 
and  a  Mystic  can  be  wholly  and  clearly  explained. 

Another  point,  deemed  of  the  highest  importance  by  many, 
indeed  by  most  persons,  in  the  English  section  of  the  religious 
world,  is  the  annexation  of  the  divinely  derived  authority  to  a 
written  or  printed  beok,  which  is  pre-emiuently  called  the 
Scriptiu-es. 

At  present  it  is,  and  for  many  years  it  has  been,  the  point  oi 
highest  debate,  and  the  fiercest  contention  among  the  best-edu- 
cated portion  of  English  society,  whether  the  Scriptures  we 
possess  have  such  divine  authority. 

Upon  this,  though  a  mere  opinion,  hard  names  are  bandied 
about,  and  hard  treatment  is  enacted.  Among  those  who  are 
agreed  upon  the  general  point  of  authority,  the  varieties  of 
mental  construction  are  very  great,  though  the  point  on  which 
they  agree  is  probably  that  on  which  they  are  farthest  from  the 
truth. 

They  deem  it  of  the  highest  importance  to  establish  the 
truth  of  that,  which,  if  its  establishment  depend  upon  their 
truth-proving,  is  of  no  value  whatever.  Unless  the  Scriptures 
be  self-evident,  they  cannot  be  of  divine  authority.  They  who 
set  abcut  proving  their  truth,  declare  by  that  very  act  itself, 
that  the  Scriptures  are  not  self-evidently  true.  If  any  asser- 
tion, proposition,  or  action,  be  taken  from  the  self-evident 
ground,  it  must  be  placed  lower  down,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
seek  some  other  position  which  is  self-evident.  Of  course,  as 
we  increase  the  weight  of  our  proofs  and  the  importance  of  the 
subject  to  be  proved,  we  enhance  the  value  of  the  pre-existing 
self-evident  position.  Now  by  making  the  Scriptiues  the  sub- 
ject of  proof,  so  overlaid,  so  zealous,  and  so  important  as  our 
religionists  do,  they  have  exalted  some  other  authority  as  self- 
evident  at  the  expense  and  cost  of  the  Scriptures,  which  they 
accordingly  place  in  a  secondary  position.  For  it  is  absolutely- 
necessary,  even  in  the  most  adrnittedly  exact  sciences,  to  begin 
the  chain  of  proof  with  the  self  evidently  true.  Axioms  stand 
before  problems,  propositions,  and  questions. 

I  have  followed  out  this  one  instance  to  show  how  widely  and 
how  wildly  religious  men  run  away  from  the  standard  and  mark 
which  even  themselves  have  chosen  and  set  up.    Perhaps,  by 
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the  way,  vheir  runaing  awaj'  is  in  consequence  of  the  position 
having  been  their  choice,  and  not  having  chosen  them.  Like 
other  blunderers,  they  have  none  but  themselves  to  blame  for 
their  nii«haps,  none  but  themselves  need  be  mended  to  avoid  fu- 
ture blunders  and  mishaps. 

This  conduct  of  the  Scriptural  religionists  is  only  compara- 
ble ia  absurdity  to  the  soldiers  who  should  go  abroad  and  fight 
for  an  act  of  parliament,  or  a  royal  proclamation,  forgetting 
the  nation  or  the  king,  who  in  the  mean  time  might  be  ruined, 
whose  will  could  not  be  in,  nor  its  expressions,  but  merely  the 
record  of  the  expressions  of  the  national  or  royal  will  in  such 
documents,  in  a  modified  way,  for  purposes  suited  to  the  occasion. 
Of  all  the  notions  become  vulgar  and  current  by  means  of 
religious  instruction,  which  is  allowed  to  supersede  mystic  de- 
velopment, that  of  the  interior  life  being  future,  appears  to  me 
one  of  the  most  fatal  stumbling-blocks  to  harmonious  progress. 
I  do  not  allude  to  what  many  would  call  the  evil  conse- 
quences arising  out  of  the  supposition  that  any  vice  may  be 
committed,  so  it  be  verbally  repented  of  before  death.  It  ia 
not  mere  consequences  I  speak  against. 

If  great  care  is  taken  to  instruct  and  impress  me  that  a  cer- 
tain door,  say  of  the  baker's  shop,  is  not  open  until  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon,  the  probability  is,  that  reliance  en  my  teachers, 
combined  with  laziness,  will  overcome  my  appetite,  and  I  shall 
never  so  much  as  eross  the  way  to  try  if  the  baker  has  unfas- 
tened his  door,  or  if  he  will  open  when  I  knock. 

It  is  the  universal  language  to  say  "  the  world  to  come,"  "  a 
future  state,"  and  similar  expressions,  opposed  to  the  fact  of 
there  being  but  one  great,  eternal,  NO  W. 

This  is,  of  course,  only  the  companion  or  counterpart  of  the 
idea  of  heaven  and  hell  being  places.  But  this  notion  is  now 
growing  obsolete,  and  the  Shepherd  could  not  join  in  a  more 
benevolent  work  than  that  of  endeavouring  to  bury  the  false 
notions  of  a  time-like  eternity  in  the  same  grave  with  those  of 
a  physical  universal  space. 

But  to  recur  to  our  principal  inquiry. 

In  opposition  to  what  is  said  above  of  religion,  it  ia  to  be  ob- 
served of  Mysticism,  that  it  is  the  tendency  to  become  divinely 
instincted.  Divine  instinct  does  that  in  the  mystic  nature 
which  we  all  understand  to  be  done  in  animal  nature,  in  the 
trees,  as  well  as  in  electricity,  magnetism,  &c.  &c. 

Religion  is  a  natural,  or  conventiona),  or  secular  form,  by 
which  external  evil  is  kept  in  a  sort  of  superstitious  order.  It 
is  a  political  law,  useful  to  political  governments.  Intelloctual 
religion  is  the  scientific  mode  of  the  understanding,  helping  the 
self-will  to  regulate  its  own  disorders. 

Mysticism  is  a  divine  law  working  in  a  divine  end.  Intellec- 
tual mysticism  is  the  scientific  mode  of  the  will  in  submission 
to  eternal  order. 

Religion  applies  to  one,  or  to  the  few.  Mysticism  declares 
itself  to  all. 

Religion  argues  and  persuades.  Mysticism  resists  its  fact- 
ness ;  it  is  the  "  I  am  "  fact. 

Religion  is  an  outward  mental  activity,  with  a  profession  of 
belief,  trying  by  rules,  and  rites,  and  ceremonies,  to  introduce 
man  to  God. 

Mysticism  is  an  inward  divine  operation ;  a  principle  of  life, 
by  which  God  introduce?  himself  into  man. 

Of  religion  man  is  the  priest,  the  supporter,  and  maintainor. 
By  mysticism,  God  is  the  priest,  supporter,  and  maintainer  of 
man.  Religion  begins  with  man,  as  all  history  has  shown,  and 
from  the  roughest  barbarism  to  the  state  of  highest  refinement, 
it  is  the  same  thing  modified  in  an  endless  way.  The  South 
Sea  Islander's  wooden  post,  the  Greek's  marble,  or  ivory  sculp- 
ture, the  Briton's  printed  book  and  carved  creed,  are  but  modes 
of  that  which  each  sect  properly  calls  in  every  other  one — 
idolatry.  Yet  to  every  one  it  is  true  religion.  Mysticism,  oh 
the  other  hand,  begins  not  with  man,  but  with  divinity,  and 
tliifl  cannot  be  before  divinity  becomes  man. 

All  Nature,  internal  and  external,  is>  but  a  want  or  desire. 
If  in  outward  nature,  the  animal  or  the  tree  is  placed  in  such 
conditions  that  it  cannot  present  to  the  Ufe  within  those  oflfer- 
iiigs  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  life,  the  life  destroys  the 
living  forms  it  would  otherwise  support.  Thus  a  starved 
animal,  or  a  tree  in  a  dark  cellar,  would,  as  we  call  it,  die. 


If  man,  in  his  moral  nature,  desires  the  undesireable,  his 
presentations  to  the  life  are  of  such  a  sort  as  to  bring  on  un- 
happiness  or  moral  death.  If  he  desire  the  desir-jable,  happi- 
ness, or  divine  life,  with  the  perception  of  the  universal  har- 
mony is  the  result. 

Upon  making  a  summary  of  what  is  here  set  forth,  the  coa- 
trariety  of  religion  and  mysticism  will  plainly  appear.  The 
points  wherein  they  coincide,  it  is  not  worth  while,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  to  seek  out. 


RELIGION. 

Divine  authority  asserted. 
Intellectually  proved. 
Time  and  space. 
Scriptural  literal  records. 
Interior  li'e  only  future. 
Political  and  scientific  forms 

and  ceremonies. 
Individual. 
Outwardly  aciive. 
Man  to  God. 
Man  the  priest. 
Disharmony  and  unhappiness. 


MYSTICISM. 

Divine  instinct  actuating. 
Self-evident. 
Eternity  and  state. 
The  life-giving  spirit. 
Interior  life  now. 
Divine  end  or  genesis,  or  ge- 
nius in  laan. 
Universal. 
Inwardly  creative. 
God  to  man, 
God  the  priest. 
Harmony  and  happiness. 


Until  the  Shepherd^s  arrangements  are  made  for  bringing  his 
readers  and  friends  face  to  face,  of  collecting  his  sheep  into  an 
actual  fold,  "  taking  the  lambs  into  his  arms,  and  gently  lead- 
ing those  who  are  with  young,"  the  above  is  submitted  for  their 
consideration.  When  that  desirable  consummation  shsU  be 
achieved,  the  writer  hopes  to  become  a  member  of  the  thinking 
class  in  the  new  school,  when,  "  hearing  them  and  asking  them 
questions,"  and  being  questioned  in  turn,  will  aiford  to  all  the 
gratification  of  probing,  dissecting,  and  reforming. 

A  MYSTIC. 


OWENIAN  OBJECTIONS. 

As  we  have  now  done  with  our  Owenian  f/iends,  and  have 
nothing  more  of  much  importance  to  say — if  what  we  have  al- 
ready written  be  not  misunderstood — we  refer  those  who  are 
willing  to  examine  the  controversy  between  the  two  parties  to 
our  Universal  Chart,  where  an  outline  of  our  doctrine  is  drawn 
up,  as  short  and  clear  as  we  could  express  it.  The  diiFerences 
between  the  two  parties,  like  almost  all  differences  between  ex- 
tremes, may  be  reduced  into  a  very  small  compass.  That  small 
compass,  however,  is  of  vital  importance  :  we  call  it  the  spinal 
marrow  of  human  society.  We  cannot  even  form  an  idea  of  a 
universal  philosophy  without  it.  We  are  certain  that  no  cu- 
rious and  inquisitive  mind  could  ever  feel  satisfied  with  the 
philosophical  basis  of  any  social  system  professing  universality, 
which  broke  the  golden  chain  of  piogressive  providence,  and 
pretended  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  natural  progression  by 
refusing  to  explain  them,  or  by  asserting  the  impossibility  of 
analyzing  them.  If  the  laws  of  Nature  be  wite  now,  they  were 
wise  formerly ;  and,  if  not  wise  formerly,  then  we  can  have  no 
confidence  in  them  hereafter.  Past,  present,  and  future,  are 
one  time,  and  their  phenomena  are  one  indivisible  act  of  ths 
Divine  mind.  The  present  is  the  offspring  of  the  past,  and  the 
future  of  the  present.  They  will  all  be  scientifically  connected  at 
last,  and  the  ways  of  God  be  vindicated  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  human  mind.  All  the  rivers  of  thought  and  activity,  there- 
fore, must  run  into  the  appointed  channel — that  channel  which 
has  run  through  the  field  of  human  society  from  its  earliest 
being,  and  which  even  now  is  enlarging  its  measure,  and  mak- 
ing vast  preparations  for  a  universal  coalition,  by  reducing  the 
subject  of  controversy  within  the  limits  of  a  single  dispensation. 
That  single  dispensation  is  now  indeed  a  scene  of  dire  confu- 
sion ;  but  still  it  is  the  sovereign  dispeiisation  of  old  society, 
and  its  use  in  the  economy  of  the  divine  government  must  be 
vindicated.  Till  then  it  will  stand,  and  the  learning  zeal  of 
Divine  inspiration,  through  ten  thousand  different  modes  of  doc- 
trinal opinion,  will  support  it,  till  its  legitigoate  successor  declare 
itself,  by  embracidg  it  as  its  parent  and  superseding  it  as  its  heir. 
This  is  a  fact  founded  upon  universal  nature.  There  can  be 
nothing  new  either  in  religion,  science,  or  politics.    The  present 
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is  merely  an  expansion  of  the  past — the  future  an  eternal  shoot- 
iug  out  of  the  past  and  the  present. 

When  Paul,  the  great  expounder  of  Chrisiiardty — in  fact,  the 
doctrinal  founder  of  it — abolished  the  law  of  Moses,  he  merejy 
sublimate.^  it,  as  a  chemiit  would  express  hirjself.  "  It  is  writ- 
ten," said  he,  "  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  corn.  Doth  Grod  take  care  of  oxen,  or  saith 
he  it  altogether  for  our  sakes  ? — for  our  sakes,  no  doubt,  this 
was  written,  that  he  that  plowetli  should  plough  in  hope,  and 
that  he  that  thresheth  in  hope  should  be  partaker  of  his  hope." 
The  old  Jews  carried  the  law  of  the  ox  no  farther  than  the  ox. 
They  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  the  spirit  of  it ;  yet,  in  that 
Tery  commandment,  is  concealed  all  the  philosophy  of  modern 
Hadicalism,  in  so  far  as  the  rights  of  the  labourer  are  concerned. 
In  the  same  spirit  of  analysis,  speakirjg  of  the  history  of  the 
church,  as  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  he  says,  "  All  these 
things  happened  unto  thern  as  types  {typoi — our  translators  say 
"  ensamples"), — and  they  are  written  for  our  admonition  upon 
whom  the  ends  of  the  world-are  come."  These  types  he  ana- 
lyzes as  a  chemist  would  analyze  a  material  substance  to  bring 
an  esstnce  out  of  it,  and  in  doing  so  he  sacceeded,  for  he  acted 
according  to  Nature.  But  an  essence  itself  may  be  analyzed. 
There  is  no  end  to  analysis.  We  have  merely  the  sanie  mode 
of  opeiation  to  perform.  This  is  the  universal  law.  This  is  the 
legitimate  hereditary  successorship  of  Nature,  and  we  feel  con- 
fident that  she  will  bestow  her  patronage  upon  no  other. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  something  else  is  not  necessary 
than  this  analytical  and  legitimate  successorship  of  religion, 
which  we  Lave  now  explained.  There  is  a  political  department 
which  belorgs  to  the  law,  which  is  of  equal  importance  with  that 
which  belongs  to  the  church.  Law  is  a  divine  institution  of 
equal  importance  with  the  Ecclesiastical  department.  The 
affai;s  of  the  body,  the  provision  for  its  wants,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  its  rights,  are  its  peculiar  province.  Law;^er8  are  ser- 
vants of  God  as  well  as  priests,  but  their  department  is 
different:  tie  one  hag  the  sphere  of  body,  the  other  that  of 
mind,  to  superintend.  The  laws  of  every  country  contain  the 
germ  of  universal  justiee,  concealed  in  the  rubbish  of  temporary 
artif  ce?,  rendered  necessary  in  times  of  confusion,  or  employed 
by  gelCshness  for  private  aggrandizement  and  the  grinding  of 
the  poor.  The  whole  land,  for  instance,  may  be  proved  to  be- 
long to  the  ciown,  and  the  crown  to  the  people.  Here  is  social 
justice  acdthe  univeisal  law  in  an  insfant.  A  true  lawyer  will 
bring  out  this  urivereal  law.  A  false  lawyer  adheres  to  the 
cunent  practices  of  the  poor  man's  oppretsors.  A  true  piiest 
will  bring  out  the  universal  gospel,  teach  it  to  the  poor,  and 
enjoin  it  upon  the  rich.  A  false  priest  leagues  with  the  rich, 
and  supports  the  system  of  extortion.  Even  the  law  must  be 
vindicated.  We  have  so  exalted  an  idea  of  the  future  condition 
of  the  world  in  its  socialized  state,  that  we  believe  it  impossible 
for  that  condition  to  be  realized  until  both  law  and  gospel  be 
satisfied,  that  the  hew  system  is  their  own  bona  fide  legitimate 
heir,  taken  from  their  own  loins  and  nomished  in  their  own 
bowels. 

The  law,  however,  being  the  material  department,  is  the 
political  root,  but  not  the  maternal  wonab  of  sooial  organiza- 
tion. Ii  contains  the  original  organic  principle,  but  it  is  only 
by  going  into  a  new  sphere  that  it  can  reproduce  the  image  of 
itself.  That  sphere  is  a  sphere  of  feeling  and  weakness,  but 
powerful  in  weakness,  for  by  it  alone  can  a  perfect  organization 
be  produced ;  external  arrangements  may  create  a  shsw  of 
unity,  but  it  is  only  by  the  mystic  sphere  of  imagination  that 
the  tmion  can  be  perfected.  It  is  the  inner  man  that  finishes 
the  child.* 

Man  will  be  a  rude  uncultivated  being  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinues subject  to  the  material  department  only,  and  measures 
all  his  wants  by  the  cravings  of  his  animal  nature.  He  is  an 
animal  first,  and  a  man  at  last ;  and  the  farther  removed  the 
man  is  from  the  mere  animal  standard,  the  more  noble  and 


'  This  is  a  beautiful  natural  type  of  our  imiversal  doctrine. 
The  female  is  called  by  anatomists  a  male  developed  inwardly. 
There  are  even  many  instances  on  record,  whether  true  or  not 
we  know  not,  of  females  becoming  males  after  birth. 


beautiful  he  becomes.  There  is  nothing  more  disgusting  than 
a  mere  eating  and  drinking  association.  No  one  denies  the 
necessity  for  sach  things  as  food,  clothing,  and  lodging  ;  but  a 
system  which  dwells  intensely  upon  these  material  bases,  and 
exclusively  directs  the  attention  of  its  disciples  to  them,  is  by 
no  means  calculated  to  rise  high  in  the  scale  of  being.  By 
philosophically  despising  the  charm  of  the  indescribable  prin- 
ciple which  distinguishes  man  from  the  animal  cieation,  viz., 
the  imaginative  principle,  we  lose  the  power  which  belongs  to 
that  principle  by  birthright  for  ever.  Material  philosophy  is 
the  Ishmael — the  Esau  of  humanity.  Spiritual  philosophy  is 
the  Isaac — the  Jacob  ;  and  all  the  world  knows  that  accord- 
ing to  the  destiny  of  these  two  pairs  the  elder  was  ordained  to 
serve  the  younger.  Tnis  is  merely  the  law  of  Nature— the 
universal  law  modeled  in  the  history  of  two  individuals. 

We  also  allow  that  the  elder  is  stranger  than  the  younger. 
But  it  has  no  occasion  to  boast  of  its  strength,  for,  in  spite  of 
mystery,  the  weakest  powers  in  Nature  are  the  strongest. 
"  Strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness."  Mechanics  began 
with  good  solid  matter.  What  can  be  stronger  than  iron  ; 
than  levers,  pulleys,  screws,  &c. .'  Gas  is  stronger,  wind  is 
stronger,  breath  is  stronger ! !  Now  gas  {pure)  is  invisible.  The 
levers,  pulleys,  screws,  wheels,  and  axles,  are  bow  the  servants 
of  one  of  the  weakest  elements  I  Moreover,  that  extraordinwy 
power  called  gravitation,  by  which  all  Nature  is  so  perfectly 
secured,  is  so  weak  that,  as  Dr.  Faraday  says,  it  requires  planets 
to  Eianifest  it.  Were  it  strong  it  would  draw  us  into  the 
earth,  we  could  not  Uft  our  legs  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Its  power  lies  in  its  universality.  Upon  the  same  principle,  we 
in  our  philosophy  rise  up  from  matter,  the  strongest  in  detail, 
to  imagination,  the  strongest  in  universality.  And  in  perfect 
harmony  with  universal  fact,  we  maintain  that  our  universal 
philosophy  must  absorb  all  the  incipient  efforts  of  Matierialism, 
and  employ  them  as  gas  does  the  levers  and  paddles  of  iron. 
You  may  prove  the  power  and  the  strength  of  Materialism  if 
you  please.  Granted  by  us.  Only  foUow  the  universal  law 
with  us,  and  we  will  make  it  as  clear  as  day-light  that  the 
weakest  is  the  strongest. 

In  all  this  we  are  not  so  much  opposing  our  gocial  friends  as 
endeavouring  to  show  them  how  they  may  be  supplied  with 
an  additional  power,  t.  e.,  weakness!! 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

[We  have  received  many  letters  from  our  friends  in  town 
and  country,  in  consequence  of  the  approaching  termination  of 
the  Shepherd  ;  and  from  them  we  are  gratified  to  find  that  we 
have  not  been  writing  in  vain.  The  following  is  a  specimen, 
which  we  have  selected — first,  because  it  is  well  w/itten — se- 
cond, because  it  is  better  calculated  for  the  general  reader  than 
those  of  a  more  private  and  personal  character.  We  do  not 
know  the  writer,  and  were  it  not  that  the  letter  has  the  "  Baj'S- 
water"  post  mark  upon  it,  we  could  have  no  idea  of  what  point 
of  the  compass  or  locality  of  the  known  world  it  originally  came 
from.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  it  is  from  a  reader  of 
the  Shepherd.] 

Dear  Shepherd, — I  read  yotir  announcement  of  retiring 
from  office  again  with  a  faint  heart.  It  is  not  a  mere  regretting — 
my  soul  descends  to  sorrow  and  mortification  ;  it  comes  very 
suddenly  and  imexpectedly  upon  me,  at  the  very  moment  I  was 
exultisg  at  what  I  interpretated  into  such  visible  prospect  of  a 
growing  success.  I  had  the  vanity  to  persuade  myself  owr  cause 
was  getting  on  most  tri'imphantly — that  your  appointment  was 
about  to  be  ratified  ;  that  your  office  was  ripening  into  a;i  es- 
tablishment ;  that  your  pastorage  had  become  so  exter  ded  and 
improved  that  its  rising  importance  would  sscure  us  against  the 
chaace  of  losing  you.  But,  alas  !  for  these  dreams  of  verity, 
these  hopes  of  rising  into  a  something,  these  prospects  of  a'.tain- 
ing  or  approaching  to  a  reality,  it  seems  are  all  to  be  obs  ured 
again.  Our  sun  is  once  more  to  be  seen  setting ;  the  little 
floek  is  again  to  be  exposed  to  the  dreary  waste — ag.'.iii  to  be 
left  to  cater  for  their  ill-understood  supplies — to  roam  the  mazy 
desert  in  search  of  precarious  food. 

But,  why  trouble  you  with  this  lament  ?  If  I  am  thus  de- 
ceived,   I   have  but   to  thank  myself.     You,  from  knos^ing 
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better,  are  fully  competent  te  decide,  and  I  am  quite  confident 
are  directed  by  the  very  bi  st  of  motives,  as  well  as  governed  by 
a  sound  judgment  in  the  resolulion  you  take;  but  I,  who 
happen  to  live  in  the  country,  (and  no  doubt  many  more  who 
have  to  boast  of  belonging  to  the  same  flock)  become  anuous 
to  knew  whether,  in  your  kind  and  considerate  intentions  of 
providing  for  your  sheep  in  town,  you  have  quite  forgotten 
those  who  live  in  the  country.  I  confess  for  one,  that  I  bare 
a  thirsty  sou!  tor  such  ihings,  and  shall  certainly  feel  no  little 
craving  ailer  what  I  have  acquired  a  peculiar  taste  for,  and 
■hall  feel  some  hardship  at  being  left  to  pine  after  what  you  are 
giving  away  by  wholesale  to  other  sheep  of  the  same  flock, 
merely,  too,  because  we  cannot  be  gathered  into  the  same  fold. 
I  hope,  therefore,  I  may  be  excused  for  endeavouiriog  to  draw 
jour  attention  to  our  case.  We  should,  I  feel  confidert,  be 
most  thankful,  could  we  be  fed  with  the  same  diet  which  will 
be  regulaily  provided  for  your  lecture-room  table,  could  some 
means  be  demised  for  making  it  up  into  some  portable  shape, 
say  somewhat  as  near  the  old  way  as  possible.  A  little  suspen- 
■ion  to  this,  to  enable  you  to  recruit  yourself,  and  lay  in  a  fresh 
store  of  provision,  is  most  fair  and  reasonable,  and  a  privation 
that  will  be  most  cheerfully  submitted  to. 

In  the  fullest  confidence  that  this  country  petition  will  not 
fail  to  intercede  for  us  to  the  extent  of  your  ability,  I  have 
only  in  conclusion,  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportuaity  it  affords 
me,  for  offering  you  my  very  hearty  gratulati(ms  upon  the 
honourable  elevation  you  have  attained  in  our  social  edifice. 

I  can  but  feel  proud  in  considering  myself  a  fellow  socialist 
of  the  same  school — a  brother  of  the  same  nature,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  man.  I  acknowledge  myself  most  esAcntially 
indebted  to  you  for  those  gi«at  and  important  duties  and  ser- 
vices of  which  you  have  so  ably,  so  honorably,  and  so  honestly 
laboured  to  acquit  yourself;  and  beg  to  subscribe  myself  in 
great  sincerity  and  esteem, 

Dear  Shepherd,  yours  in  true  fellowship, 

March  \st,  1838.  AMICUS. 


THE  SEVEN  ORDERS. 
{In  Answer  to  a  Correspondent.) 

Man  has  no  right  to  make  laws,  his  business  is  to  study  and 
obey  the  universal  law  ;  he  may  use  temporary  expedients  in 
certein  emergeacies,  but  these  are  not  worthy  of  the  name  of 
laws.  Upon  the  same  principle  man  has  no  right  to  make 
creeds  ;  his  business  is  to  study  and  propagate  the  everlasting 
gospel  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  Every  man,  thetefore,  is 
bis  own  lawyer  and  his  own  priest.  But  expedients  must 
always  be  used  in  an  imperfect  condition.  These  expedients 
should  be  committed  to  the  management  of  those  who  best  un- 
derstand the  universal  law  and  the  everlasting  gospel.  The 
law  superintends  the  external  arrangements  of  art,  industry 
aiid  public  intercouise.  The  gospel  superintends  the  depart- 
ment of  imagination,  beginning  with  the  fine  arts,  and  rising  up- 
wards as  high  as  the  human  fancy  delights  to  soar,  with  this 
proxtiso,  that  it  never  trespass  against  the  precepts  of  the  uni- 
versal law.  No  state  of  society  ean  be  respectable  without 
these  two  departments. 

Such  is  the  natural  distinction  between  a  lawyer  and  a  priest. 
The  former  has  always  taken  the  most  active  part  in  the  exter- 
nal arrangements  of  society ;  the  latter  has  al  '^ays  exercised 
an  indirect  influence  through  the  medium  of  the  affections  and 
the  imaginative  faculties.  The  foimer  is  more  masculine  ;  the 
latter  more  feminine  in  its  character,  but  each  is  an  essentially 
distinct  and  irremoveable  order  in  society.  The  only  legitimate 
object  of  reformation  is  to  perfect  them — to  unfetter  them — not 
to  destroy  them.  That  e^eij  man  will  be  his  own  priest  in  a 
state  of  perfection,  is  as  true  as  that  he  will  be  his  own  lawyer, 
his  ow.i  physician,  his  own  gardener,  his  own  teacher.  But, 
althoug  \  every  man  has  the  office  of  lawyer  and  priest  to  fulfil 
in  1  is  own  person,  there  are  degrees  of  excellence  which  neces- 
sarily give  the  lead  in  the  caieer  of  human  progress,  and  supe- 
riority in  relative  influence,  to  some  individuals.  This  superioiity 
gives  them  their  title. 

Our  Correspondent  has  asked  what  a  priest  will  or  can  do  in 


such  a  state  of  society  as  that  we  contemplate.  We  reply,  it 
will  take  the  very  highest  order  of  humanity  to  make  a  priest, 
and  his  office  is  the  most  important  office  in  society.  He  is  at 
the  head  of  the  imaginative  department,  and  his  office  is  the 
moral,  the  taste,  the  chastity,  the  unity  of  all  that  is  employed 
by  the  muse*  and  the  graces  to  elevate  the  fancv  and  adorn  the 
manners.  We  cannot  conceive  a  tolerably  decent  system  of 
society  which  has  not  an  institution  calculated  to  give  encou- 
ragement to  this  fairest  and  purest  department  of  human  in- 
dustry. He  who  can  superintend  it  must  be  imastinalively,  if 
not  practically,  an  artist.  He  must  have  the  soul  of  the  painter, 
the  poet,  the  musician,  the  architect,  the  sculptor  ;  he  must  be 
a  man  of  pure  taste  and  correct  morals,  and  he  must  know  how 
to  arrange  and  employ  all  the  various  departments  of  his  vision- 
ary empire,  so  as  to  better  the  moral  and  spiritual  character  of  the 
people.  There  is  no  office  in  society  more  important  than  this. 
No  association  of  men  can  be  even  respectable  without  it.  Even 
materialism  itself  must  have  a  priest  of  this  order.  The  name 
we  care  nothing  about,  we  choose  the  word  for  its  universality. 
No  priest  has  ever  yet  fulfilled  this  character.  But  it  is  vain  to 
deny  that  this  is  the  true  priesthood.  The  lawyer  is  more  con- 
nected with  art  and  industry,  and  public  order,  than  with  fine 
art  and  moral  culture.  The  relationship  between  him  and  the 
priest  is  very  intimate,  but  the  distinction  is  as  obvious  as  that 
of  the  two  sexes,  and  is  admitted  into  all  languages.  If  we 
were  obliged  to  choose  new  words,  we  should  substitute  poet  for 
priest.  But  this  does  not  satisfy.  The  man  of  pure  taste  and 
refinement  is  always  passively,  not  always  actively,  a  poet. 
Working  or  practical  poets  are  often  very  slovenly  fellows,  with 
bad  ears  for  music,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  rude  imperious 
manners  and  tempers,  like  Byron  ;  madmen,  like  Rowaseau  ;  and 
cat-witted,  crack-hfciined  mercurialists,  like  many  others.  The 
passive  ^oei  feels  the  poetry,  and  acts  the  poet  in  his  life  and 
maimers.  This  is  the  priest  we  mean  ;  he  may  be  a  writing 
poet,  and  he  may  be  incapable  of  wri  ing  a  single  stanza. 

A  poet,  therefore,  is  an  artist.  A  priest  is  passively  every 
species  of  artist  The  three  classes  are  perfectly  distinguishable; 
and  though  one  man  may  belong  to  all,  yet  he  must,  in  an 
especial  sense,  belong  to  one  only. 

The  difference  between  men  of  learning  and  science  is 
very  obvious.  Learning  is  principally  an  acquisition  of  the 
memory ;  a  knowledge  of  what  t>thers  Lave  done ;  a  know- 
ledge of  booVs,  of  history,  antiquities,  &c.  Science,  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  a  practical  department  of 
mental  industry,  which  analyzes  Nature  as  it  reveals  itself  to 
the  senses,  and  investigates  the  laws  of  universal  being  by  per- 
8®nal  experience  and  observation.  A  man  may  have  much 
learning,  and  little  practical  science,  and  vice  versa,  much  prac- 
tical science  and  little  learning.  No  possible  orgaaiiiatioa  of 
society  can  remove  the  distinction  between  the  two. 

Ait'zans  and  negociators  are  equally  dL-.tinct.  A  r  egociator 
is  a  middle  man — a  distributor.  In  every  conceivable  state  of 
existence  such  members  of  society  must  be  necessary.  Their 
modes  of  employment,  their  relatiorship  to  producers  in  ge- 
neral may  be  infinitely  diversified.  But  eren  in  a  cummunity 
such  as  that  of  Owen,  or  of  Godwin,  they  are  inoispensable. 

The  seven,  therefore,  are  not  only  distinct,  but  they  are  all 
indispensable.  Even  in  a  stats  of  pure  materialism,  such  as 
Materialists  in  general  interpret  it,  the  priest  ard  the  lawyer,  ae 
we  have  shovni,  are  necessary.  The  name  of  priest  may  be 
changed,  but  the  office  belongs  to  Nature.  Materialism  keeps 
it  down,  sectarianism  keeps  it  down  ;  both  profane  it.  But  it 
is  indeatructible,  and  will  rise  with  the  elevation  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  sanctification  of  the  human  character. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SOCIAL  INDUSTRY. 

The  following  is  the  note  belonging  to  Abel  Transon's  Expo- 
sition of  Fouiier's  Social  System,  which  we  omitted  in  page 
147 ;  but  having  lent  the  original  to  a  friend,  we  were  not  able 
to  supply  the  omission  so  soon  as  we  promised. 

1.  A  mechanism  of  industrial  attraction,  creating  attachment 
and  enthusiasm  for  agriculture  and  the  a^ts. 

2.  Arrangements  opposed  to  our  preseat  methods,  such  as 
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employment  in  short  sittings,  variegated,  and  systematically 
connected, 

3.  Satisfactory  distribution  to  each,  with  dividends  allotted 
separately  to  the  three  faculties — capital,  labour,  and  talent. 

4.  Association  the  most  numerous,  avoiding  the  two  extremes 
of  too  many  and  too  few  labourers.  Deliberate  determination  of 
the  most  convenient  number  to  bring  together. 

5.  Guarantee  to  every  one  of  several  employments,  at  plea- 
sure, and  not  of  one  only  without  attraction  for  the  workman. 

6.  Application  to  three  active  classes,  called  {sauvages)  un- 
social— rich,  idle,  young.  Guarantee  of  their  spontaneous  ad- 
hesion. 

7.  The  power  of  local  experience,  and  the  sufficiency  of  a 
single  attempt  to  produce  general  emulation. 

8.  Mechanism  of  discords,  aversions,  antipathies,  and  ine- 
qualities, rendered  useful  by  indirect  co-operation. 

9.  Free  development  of  passions,  characters,  and  instincts, 
with  checks  to  excess,  by  the  profusion  of  pleasures. 

10.  Union  of  two  interests,  collective  and  individual,  always 
opposed  in  civilization. 

1 1 .  Mechanism  of  graduated  distribution,  raising  the  means 
of  enjoyment  according  to  the  inequalities  of  taste. 

12.  Guarantee  of  truth  in  all  individual  relationships,  and  of 
fortune  by  the  practice  of  justice  and  virtue. 

1 3.  Advance  of  a  decent  minimum,  repayable  by  the  produce 
of  attractive  industry. 

14.  Education  uniform  (unitaire),  free,  solicited  by  the  pu- 
pils, reciprocally  attractive,  (that  is  to  say,  for  masters  as  well 
as  for  pupDs,)  and  furnished  to  all  classes. 

15.  Union  of  social  mechap.ism  with  the  restoration  of  cli- 
mates, and  with  sanitary  regulations  (extirpation  of  plagues, 
miasma,  &c.)  -^ 

16.  "  Pisaller''''  {which  we  shall  translate)  the  lowest  of  all 
motives — enormous  benefit  for  the  founders. 

17.  Equilibrium  of  population  without  coercive  means. 
(Malthus  has  reproached  our  economists  for  their  want  of 
skill  in  this  problem.) 

1 8.  Guarantee  of  the  establishment  of  unity  of  action  in 
language,  weights  and  measures,  monies,  alphabet,  typography, 
&c. 

Such  is  the  ground  plan  upon  which  M.  Fourier  invites  the 
sound  critic  to  ditcuss  his  own  theory,  and  all  those  that  may  be 
proposed  upon  the  subject  of  afsociation. 

REMARKS  ON  LUNAR  INFLUENCE. 

[The  following  is  from  a  Correspondent,  whose  former 
articles  were  somewhat  too  mystical  for  insertion  ;  we  insert  the 
present  to  atone  for  past  rejection.  His  idea  of  the  relation- 
ship between  mind  and  matter  is  in  •ccordance  with  our  own — 
asserting  the  supremacy  of  the  former,  and  the  mere  instru- 
-mentality  of  the  latter.  Being  an  astronomer  by  profession,  he 
has  not  gone  out  of  his  own  sphere,  if  he  has  overleaped  the 
boundaries  of  more  imprisoned  minds.  But,  who  can  set 
bounds  to  a  human  spirit  ?] 

The  moon  has  a  natural  influence  upon  the  waters  of  our  globe 
or  planet,  which  is  evident  to  all  the  world ;  so  has  the  sun, 
and  every  other  body  in  the  heavens,  in  proportion  to  their  na- 
ture, magnitude,  and  distance.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  fixed 
laws  of  gravity,  according  to  which,  every  part  or  portion  of  the 
material  world  is  governed  ;  but  the  same  influence  is  equally 
exerted  upon  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  •,  and  the  only  reason 
why  its  effects  on  them  are  not  so  evident  and  perceptible  is, 
because  they  do  not  possess  the  property  of  fluidity.  As  to  the 
periodical  affections  of  lunaties  or  maniacs,  which  some  may 
suppose  to  be  incontestable  evidences,  that  natural  influences 
govern  spiritual  things,  such  as  the  faculty  of  reasoning,  &c.  in 
man,  this  is  an  appearance  of  nature,  and  a  mere  fallacy  of  the 
senses ;  for  it  is  an  established  law  of  creation,  which  holds 
good  in  every  possible  case,  that  spirit  flows  into,  and  operates 
upon  matter,  and  not  matter  that  flows  into  and  operates  upon 
spirit.  It  appears,  indeed,  as  if  there  were  a  certain  natural  in- 
flux or  influence  proceeding  from  the  moon,  which  regulated  and 
governed  the  rational  powers  of  some  individuals,  and  in  others 
destroyed  them  altogether  :  but  this  is  a  mistake ;  natural  or 


material  things  can  only  operate  upon  what  is  natural  in  man, 
viz.,  upon  the  material  substances  which  compose  or  con- 
stitute his  bodily  frame,  and  by  no  means  upon  the  faculty  of 
rationality,  which  in  itself  is  above  the  sphere  of  nature,  and 
consequently  secure  from  all  the  assaults  and  storms  of  this 
lower  world. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  material  substances  of  the  brain,  with  the 
fluids  contained  therein,  "  be  not  in  a  perfect  state"  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  birth  of  any  individual,  (at  which  important 
period  it  comes  into  contact  with  a  different  element,  and 
thereby  becomes  a  recipient  vessel  of  planetary  influx,  being 
divested  of  its  material  medium,  through  which  it  had  hitherto 
previously  received  life,)  or  otherwise,  if  it  suffers  by  any  ac- 
cident afterwards,  so  as  to  injure  or  derange  the  brain,  in  that 
case,  certainly  the  faculty  of  reason,  which  expressly  belongs 
to  the  immortal  soul,  cannot  descend  into,  and  be  properly  re- 
ceived by  the  brain,  (being  in  a  disorganized  or  imperfect  state,) 
but  is  obstructed,  perverted,  and  irregularly  transmitted  to  the 
speech  and  action. 

Stroudwater.  PHILIP  WOOD,  Astronomer. 

ST.  SIMONIANS. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  St.  Simonian  Utopia  implied 
the  existence  of  a  sovereign  pontiff,  and  of  an  episcopacy  of 
priests  ;  it  also  required  auricular  confession,  and  it  was,  while 
searching  out  the  means  most  conducive  to  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  himian  race  that  these  speculators  became  con- 
vinced of  the  temporal  utility  of  those  popish  inventiopj.  But, 
before  arriving  thus  far,  the  St.  Simonians  had  made  profound 
investigations  in  political  economy,  from  which  the  statesman, 
who  studies  their  earlier  productions,  inay  receive  much  infor- 
mation. Before  they  propagated  their  new  worship  they  had 
explored  all  the  sources  of  national  wealth  ;  and  France  is  in- 
debted to  them  for  the  weakening  of  those  prejudices  which 
have  frequently  obscured  the  views  of  many  of  her  rulers. 
They  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  sort  of  superstitious  vene- 
ration so  long  entertained  in  this  coimtry  for  the  system  of  the 
sinking  fund—  by  them  the  system  of  commercial  restrictions 
was  first  strongly  attacked  ;  and  through  their  influence,  rail- 
roads combined  with  immense  internal  improvement,  became 
popular  with  our  neighbours.  The  strong  impulse  given  on  the 
other  side  of  the  channel  to  industry  and  commerce,  and  the 
adoption  by  government  of  more  enlightened  and  more  liberal 
views,  may  in  part  be  attributed  to  their  first  writings.  They 
have  thus  acquired  some  title  to  the  gratitude  of  their  country- 
men ;  and,  although  their  system  in  the  last  and  most  logi- 
cal of  its  forms  tended  directly  to  produce  frightful  immorality, 
and  the  destruction  of  ail  the  rights  of  property,  yet  we  are 
bound,  in  candour  to  admit,  that  they  have  concentrated  a 
stronger  phalanx  of  youthful  talent,  and  a  greater  mass  of  his- 
torical science  and  practical  knowledge,  than  had  ever  before 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  illustration  of  political  economy. 
— Dublin  Review,  No.  7. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  V. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  up  to  the  accession  of 
the  present  ministry  to  office,  the  government  of  this  country 
has  been  illiberal  and  intolerant  in  respect  to  religious  opinions, 
but  ever  since  the  Reformation  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  deistical  writers,  who  were  never  proscribed,  and 
whose  writings  have  been  generally  perused  by  the  clergy 
themselves, 
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THE  EDITOR'S  FAREWELL. 

I  HAVE  now  completed  the  Shepherd.  It  consists  of  one  hun- 
dred numbers  in  toto.  I  intended  originally  to  make  two 
volumes  of  it.  It  has  undesignedly  divided  itself  into  three. 
One  of  the  three  is  very  little,  but  it  is  well  protected  between 
its  two  larger  brethren. 

It  does  not  become  me  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  the  work, 
and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  I  must  be  blind  to  many  of  its 
faults.  Insensible  to  its  faults,  however,  I  am  not.  I  never 
can  read  a  page  of  its  contents  without  severely  criticising  and 
correcting  it.  In  doing  so,  I  do  net  correct  the  original  princi- 
ples upon  which  it  is  based,  but  merely  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  convey  those  principles  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  reader.  Too  eager  sometimes  to  be  plain  and 
instructive,  I  have  inveigled  the  argument  by  unnecessary 
labour,  which  has  tended  to  obscure  it;  or,  over  anxious  to  be 
concise,  I  have  broken  the  chain  of  easy  transition  which  ought 
to  lead  the  reader  smoothly  forward  from  one  idea  to  another. 
Many  gaps  of  this  latter  description  I  perceive,  which  might 
have  been  avoided  under  other  circumstances,  and  which  would 
have  been  filled  up,  had  it  been  a  book,  and  net  a  weekly  pub- 
lication, I  was  writing.  But,  with  all  its  faults,  I  have  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  Shepherd^  as  it  contains  truths  amply 
sufficient  to  atone  for  its  imperfections. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  have  laid  down  in  the 
Shepherd  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  of  universal 
analogy,  in  a  more  definite  and  intelligible  form  than  ever  has 
been  done  before.  I  have  had  no  precursor  to  render  me  the 
slightest  assistance — ^to  supply  me  with  terms,  and  aid  me  in  the 
choice  of  expressions.  Neither  theologian  nor  savant  has 
plowed  the  field  before  me,  or  even  removed  the  stones  to 
smooth  the  progress  of  the  ploughshare.  I  never  read  a  single 
author  who  took  so  broad,  so  high,  and  so  low  a  virw  of  uni- 
versal Nature  as  I.  This  will  account  for  many  of  my  faults, 
inasmuch  as  my  efforts  are  merely  the  incipient  efforts  of  an 
infantine  science. 

Despising  nothing  which  God  has  employed  as  a  subsidiary 
power  in  the  government  of  society,  I  have  embraced  universal 
existence,  and  determined  the  relative  importance  of  powers 
by  their  relative  influence  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
and  simply  concluded  that  the  greatest  power  is  the  greatest  in- 
strument for  bringing  about  the  ends  of  wisdom  and  goodness. 

This  power,  which  is  evidently,  in  our  planet,  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  dispensation,  I  never  have  regarded  as  the  end,  but 
merely  as  a  means  for  promoting  an  end.  The  end,  as  my 
friend  the  Mystic  observed  last  week,  is  a  self-evident  fact,  a 
fact  which  requires  no  demonstration,  which  needs  not  the  argu- 
ments of  priests  and  commentators  to  prove  it,  or  the  learning 
of  divines  to  varnish  it  with  a  spurious  respectability.  It  is  a 
pure  and  experienced  blessing  —a  blessing  which,  when  a  man 
has  found,  he  mil  for  ever  preserve  and  cherish  as  the  apple  of 
his  eye.  A  redemption  that  is  doubtful  is  not  redemption.  A 
state  of  suspense  is  sometimes  worse  than  the  e\'il  we  forebode. 
The  world  never  will  dispute  the  reality  of  the  true  redemption 
when  it  arrives. 

But  as  man  is  the  ostensible  agent  of  his  own  redemption,  it 


is  necessary  that  we  should  mentally  foresee  the  end,  and  come 
to  a  common  understanding  respecting  the  means  of  its  accom- 
plishment. This  is  my  belief,  and  in  this  belief  I  have  endea- 
voured to  reveal  the  beautiful  and  harmonious  method  of  the 
divine  mind  in  the  drama  of  universal  history,  showing  how  the 
various  movements  of  the  spirit  concentre  in  one  dispensation, 
and  finally  break  out  into  a  system  of  universal  love,  forgive- 
ness, and  peace,  both  in  external  society  and  religious  opinion. 

It  does  not  satisfy  my  all-roaming  mind  to  show  me  the  pro- 
bability or  necessity  of  this  in  what  is  vaguely  called  the  nature 
of  things  by  some,  or  divine  instinct  by  others;  I  seek  sat'sfac- 
tion  for  my  understanding  in  the  process  of  Nature's  maternal 
providence.  I  do  not  consider  that  botany  can  be  understood 
by  merely  examining  the  character  of  a  full-grown  flower,  or  a 
tree  that  has  arrived  to  its  prime.  They  must  be  watched  from 
the  earliest  period  of  their  existence,  from  the  deposition  of  the 
seed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  till  the  greatest  development  of 
the  vegetative  germ.  He  only  knows  the  flower  who  knows  it 
thus  ;  and  this  is  the  knowledge  I  seek,  and  the  knowledge  I 
shall  have — the  knowledge  of  the  process  of  Divine  wisdom  in 
the  formation  of  organic  systems. 

Much  has  been  said  and  done  to  convince  me  of  the  folly 
and  vanity  of  this  knowledge,  but  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  per- 
suade me  that  my  own  vision  is  not  vision,  that  my  ears  are  not 
ears,  and  that  I  do  not  smell  with  my  nose.  The  last  effect  of 
opposition  might  be  to  drive  me  from  society  with  disgust  as  a 
misanthrope,  but  never  to  coni-ince  me  that  this  is  not  the 
highest  order  of  science  and  wisdom.  Imperfections  in  myself 
I  acknowledge  without  number ;  but  the  principles  of  univer- 
salism,  as  laid  down  in  the  Chart,  are  more  deeply  rooted  in  my 
heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  than  ever. 

Yet  1  do  not  disagree  with  those  who  maintain  that  wisdom 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  things — in  facts,  in  science. 
This  IS  my  own  school.  The  only  difference  between  me  and 
such  material  philosophers  is,  that  my  school  is  sontewhat 
larger,  including  universal  Providence  as  the  living  and  acting 
portion  of  universal  being.  Nor  do  I  disagree  with  the  Mystic, 
who  declares  that  Mysticism  is  the  inward  life,  and  what  is 
called  religion,  ».  e.,  doctrinal  religion,  is  only  the  outward 
sphere.  This  is  very  true,  but  in  universal  philosophy  I  in- 
clude both  inward  and  outward,  and  never  will  I  despise  a  work 
of  God  because  it  is  revealed  in  the  organizations  of  matter. 
This  very  outward,  which  is  so  much  despised,  is  God's  own 
temple,  in  which  all  the  wonders  of  creative  insdom  are  mani- 
fested. The  inward  nature  may  worship  in  this  temple,  but 
out  of  it  it  cannot  go  ;  and  the  more  it  observes  the  wonders  this 
temple  contains,  the  more  divine  and  beautiful  itself  appears. 

I  make  these  declarations  as  delicately  as  possible,  because 
controversy  has  now  ceased,  and  my  sole  object  at  present  is 
merely  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  I  firmly  adhere  to  the  bipolar 
\iew  of  truth  with  which  I  set  out.  I  cannot  conceive  another. 
My  imagination  fails  in  presenting  an  idea  «f  it  to  my  mind. 
Materialism  I  cannot  understand.  It  seems  to  be  a  caricature. 
I  can  scarcely  believe  that  there  is  a  Materialist  in  existence. 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  not  considered  the 
subject,  and  that  he  has  hastily  assumed  a  name  without  being 
aware  of  the  absurdity  that  it  conveys.    A  Spiritualist  is  mora 
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intelligible  ;  but  a  Spiritualist  who  believes  ia  the  possibility  of    versal  system  until  the  scientific  and  political  worlds  were  pre- 


spiritual  being,  without  an  external  world,  is  to  me  equally  in- 
conceivable as  his  material  counterpart.  I  can  imagine  a 
spiritual  being  creating  a  world  for  itself,  as  the  mind  does  in 
a  dream,  but  that  world  is  external  to  it  as  soon  as  it  is  created. 
The  mind  sees,  hears,  and  feels  the  creations  of  its  own  fancy. 
But  life  without  perception  is  an  absurdity,  and  the  idea  does 
not  deserve  a  serious  confutation.  I  cannot,  therefore,  see  any 
other  pillars  of  truth  than  the  two  I  have  chosen. 

Moreover,  if  I  confine  myself  to  truth  now,  without  relation 
to  time  and  place,  I  cease  to  be  universal,  and  at  the  same 
time  attempt  an  impossibility ;  for  although  the  present  is  the 
only  reality  to  us,  it  is  so  complete  a  nothing  that  the  Hebrews 
had  not  even  a  present  tense  to  express  it.  Space  is  the  sphere 
of  perception.  We  are  creatures  of  space.  I  cannot  spealc 
or  write  a  syllable  which  has  no  relation  to  it.  I  cannot  receive 
an  idea  which  is  not  dependent  for  its  existence  upon  it.  Were 
I  not  conscious  that  those  who  talk  about  "  being"  out  of  iime 
and  space,  were  perfectly  serious,  I  should  regard  what  they 
say  as  a  species  of  solemn  waggery. 

Were  I  to  confine  myself  to  science  in  its  vulgar  meaning, 
in  my  search  after  truth,  I  should  overlook  some  of  the  richest 
fields  of  divine  knowledge.  Were  I  to  confine  myself  to  Chris- 
tianity in  looking  after  the  plan  of  Providence,  and  the  destiny 
of  humanity,  I  should  also  fall  far  short  of  universality.  Were 
I  to  exclude  any  one  portion  of  natural  activity  from  the  divine 
drama,  how  then  should  I  be  able  to  defend  myself?  I  know 
not.  The  broadest  possible  basis,  therefore,  have  I  taken,  be- 
cause no  other  basis  is  tenable.  From  the  position  which  I  have 
taken  I  cannot  be  dislodged,  for  there  is  no  place  to  put  me. 
I  have  already  occupied  all  place.  I  have  no  outward,  and  no 
inward,  for  to  me  all  is  outward  and  inward  together. 

If,  moreover,  in  th's  universal  sweep  of  thought  by  which  I 
have  gathered  all  being  into  unity,  I  have  given  a  prom'nent 
place  in  the  drama  of  humanity  to  two  extraordinary  dispensa- 
tions, Jewism  and  Christianity,  it  was  not  because  my  caprice 
or  my  partiality  would  have  it  so,  but  because  Nature,  God, 
Providence,  had  ordained  it,  and  forced  me  by  conviction  to 
own  it.  Nor  is  it  at  all  singular  that  it  should  be  so.  It  would 
be  more  singular  were  it  not  so.  Of  all  the  animals  that  God 
has  created  two  are  supreme — Man  and  Woman,  and  to  them 
all  authority  is  given  according  to  the  universal  law  of  subor- 
dination In  the  progress  of  time  man  appropriates  the  earth 
to  himself,  and  makes  the  brute  creation  retire,  or  subserve  his 
pleasure.  That  two  dispensations  should  be  created  upon  a 
similar  principle,  and  that  these  two  should  gather  all  other 
dispensations  into  their  own  fold,  and  finally  themselves  be  re- 
generated by  the  universal  law  of  justice  and  truth,  is  there- 
fore so  perfectly  in  harmony  with  universal  fact,  that  I  am 
surprised  that  it  has  not  long  ago  been  recognized  as  an  axiom 
in  philosophy,  but  still  more  surprised  to  think  that  I  should 
be  the  first  to  proclaim  it. 

The  principal  reason  which  prevented  men  from  seeing  or 
acknowledging  this  truth,  was  probably  the  very  narrow  and 
sectarian  aspect  which  Christianity  has  hitherto  presented  to 
the  world.  The  old  astronomy  tended  much  to  confine  the 
imaginations  of  the  faithful,  and  measure  the  designs  of  the 
almighty  mind  by  the  bushel  of  its  own  insignificant  universe. 
Christianity  was  fixed  and  established  during  the  reign  of  this 
Lilliputian  philosophy,  and  the  ridiculous  idea  of  a  hell  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  aid  a  heaven  in  the  upper  sphere  of  celes- 
tial rotation,  was  consecrated  by  a  long  and  uninterrupted 
course  of  popular  acceptance.  Taking  revelation  in  its  most 
obvious  and  literal  sense,  men  had  no  doubt  of  the  literal  truth 
of  this  fearful  absurdity.  The  reasonable  meaning  of  revela- 
tion was  always  regarded  as  a  heresy.  The  literal  was  most 
intelligible  to  the  vulgar  mind.  The  spiritual  is  too  refined  and 
elegant  for  uncultivated  men,  and  as  it  was  with  such  that  all 
churches  and  all  religions  began,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  revelation  would  address  them  according  to  the  state  of 
mind  which  is  first  developed,  and  not  according  to  that  which 
is  the  result  of  an  inward  effort  to  deliver  the  truth  from  the 
ore  with  which  Nature  invariably  surrounds  it. 

This  symbolical  hell  and  heaven  has  been  the  most  powerful 
fetter  employed  by  Nature  to  keep  down  the  idea  of  a  uni- 


pared  to  receive  it.  The  fetter  is  now  rapidly  yielding  to'the 
force  of  universal  truth,  and,  as  it  yields,  the  minds  of  men  open 
to  receive  more  reasonable  views  of  the  divine  proceedings. 

I  have  little  doubt,  that  although  the  views  of  Universalism 
taught  in  the  Shepherd  are  to  be  found  systematically  laid  down 
in  no  other  work,  yet  the  sum  total  of  all  religious  opinions  is 
that  which  I  have  taught.  The  conflict  of  public  opinion  un- 
consciously brings  it  out.  It  is  simple  Nature,  and  belongs  to 
every  man,  but  more  especially  when  his  feelings  are  wide  and 
his  benevolence  unbounded,  for  then  he  feels  as  a  member  of 
the  universal  man,  and  not  as  a  member  of  a  little  club  or 
coterie,  which  appropriates  all  viitue  to  itself,  and  imputes  all 
vice  to  its  adversaries.  In  a  large  human  assembly,  composed 
of  all  sects  and  parties  in  the  world,  under  no  other  influence 
than  that  of  moral  reciprocity,  Universalism  is  the  language 
which  would  unconsciously  and  undesignedly  be  spoken.  A 
sectarian  could  not  avow  himself.  An  Infidel  must  conceal  his 
peculiar  sentiments.  A  Universalist  would  be  nearest  to  all  as 
the  golden  mean,  and  the  sum  total  of  all.  So  far  from  being 
new,  Universalism  is  common  to  all,  and  is  only  concealed  by 
the  ore  of  sectarian  creeds,  and  the  rubbish  ef  controversial 
extravagances. 

The  Shepherd  has  been  principally  theological,  as  I  originally 
intended  it  bhould  be,  and  in  association  with  my  own  profes- 
sional articles,  I  have  freely  admitted  a  quantity  of  other  ma- 
terial, for  which  I  do  not  consider  myself  responsible.  I  wish, 
if  possible,  to  give  every  man  an  opportunity  of  speaking  for 
himself;  but  more  especially  those  men  who  have  no  represen- 
tatives in  the  public  press,  who  are  either  reviled  and  abused, 
or  treated  with  ridicule  as  unworthy  of  serious  and  patient  at- 
tention, or  logical  confutation.  Upon  this  principle  I  admitted 
the  letters  on  Animal  Magnetism  in  the  first  volume,  which  ex- 
cited considerable  interest  in  many  readers,  and  considerable 
indignation  in  others.  Having  promised,  however,  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  the  writer  of  expounding  the  principles  of  the  science, 
he  went  on  freely  without  any  interruption  from  me,  because 
his  facts  I  could  not  positively  either  assert  or  deny,  and  his 
theoretical  principles  of  philosophy  were  so  closely  allied  to 
my  O'vvn,  that  I  received  considerable  benefit  from  the  perusal 
of  his  letters.  But  he  was  not  unchecked,  for  Quizzicus  kept 
an  eye  on  him  to  the  last.  Upon  Animal  Magnetism  I  can  say 
little  positive.  I  wait  for  further  discoveries  to  illuminate  my 
mind,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  based  on  a  series  of  natu- 
ral phenomena,  which  are  yet  imperfectly  understood,  and ' 
which  will  hereafter  either  form  the  substance  of  a  new 
science,  or  be  incorporated  with  the  generic  science  of  physio- 
lojy  to  which  they  belong. 

My  Mystic  friends,  in  the  third  volume,  belong  to  a  very 
different  school  from  any  of  my  former  associates.  One  has 
been  a  regular  contributor.  With  him  I  have  frequently  con- 
tended, because  he  opposed  me  in  principle.  But  the  mystics 
are  a  peculiar  race  of  men,  and  it  is  really  diflScult  to  determine 
how  to  treat  with  them :  professing  to  follow  feeling  rather  than 
intellect,  they  are  more  disposed  to  assert  than  to  reason,  and 
thus  a  controversial  intercourse  with  them  is  hardly  possible. 
I  am  so  far  satisfied,  however,  with  the  introduction  of  the 
Mystical  letters  into  the  third  volume,  that  I  have  presented  an 
opportunity  of  defining  the  mystic  principle.',  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  satisfying  my  own  friends,  that  I  myself  really  am 
no  mystic,  but  reason  on  the  scientific  basis.  Every  man 
is  to  a  certain  extent  a  mystic  in  feeling,  especially  in  solitude, 
and  every  genuine  moralist  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  happy  condition  of  inward  experience,  which  is 
only  the  mystic's  "  divine  nature ;"  but,  in  disowning  the  cha- 
racteristic name  of  Mystic,  I  merely  declare  that  my  judgment 
teaches  me  to  deal  with  the  perceptible  phenomena  of  material 
na*ure  as  the  means  whereby  the  conscious  be'ng  is  rendered 
either  happy  or  miserable,  good  or  evil,  wise  or  foolish,  so  far 
as  his  nature  is  susceptible.  You  cannot  teach  a  dog  the 
science  of  astronomy,  because  it  has  not  got  the  mind,  but  the 
mind  being  givea  by  God  as  one  premise  to  begin  with,  the 
other  premise  is  the  external  apparatus  of  globes,  charts,  dia- 
gram*, &c.  These  are  the  two  poles  of  scientific  activity. 
The  one  is  useless  without  the  other.     The  mind  is  a  blank 
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without  a  perceivable  object,  and  the  object  is  nothing  without 
a  mind  to  perceive  it.  After  this  manner  I  treat  all  other  exter- 
nalities, and  hence,  I  conclude,  that  I  am  not  what  is  generally 
called  a  mystic,  but  take  a  much  broader  and  more  universal 
basis.  Having  often  been  ridiculed  as  a  man  of  the  clouds,  I 
am  happy  to  show  the  men  of  granite  that  there  are  much 
more  cloud-capt  summits  than  mine  in  the  world.  Primrose- 
hill  is  not  a  mountain. 

Having  made  these  observations,  I  wish  to  part  in  peace 
with  all.  We  have  all  preserved  a  personal  friendship  for 
each  other  to  the  last,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  that 
friendship  ever  being  much  disturbed  by  contrariety  of  opinion, 
because  there  is  always  a  large  amount  of  sympathy  which  we 
can  find  amongst  no  other  parties,  and  there  are  no  fearful  ap- 
prehensions of  sulphurous  vengeance  for  intellectual  imperfec- 
tions or  moral  imbecility.  We  all  look  with  great  composure 
on  the  warfare  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  are  actuated  more 
by  an  ardent  zeal  to  promote  the  welfare  of  men,  than  a 
nervous  dread  of  seeing  them  doomed  to  everlasting  misery. 
Thus  far  we  are  all  intellectually  and  spiritually  redeemed, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  prepared  for  emplojHIng  kind  instead  of 
hargh  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  mankind.  I  include  all 
my  Boeial  and  O  *enian  friends  in  this  paragraph  of  peace ;  for, 
though  there  are  points  of  great  importance,  upon  which  we 
differ,  there  are  others  of  equal  importance  upon  whi;h  we 
agree,  and  in  which  we  are  far  in  advance  of  the  church  and  all 
sectarian  Christianfl  in  genuine  Christian  principles. 

A  WORD  upon  contradictions,  of  which  I  have  frequently  been 
accused,  but  never  specifically,  so  as  to  afford  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  reply.  1  believe  those  charges  arise  entirely  or  princi- 
pally from  contradiction  in  the  mind  of  the  accuser.  Few 
people  are  aware  of  the  first  elementary  axiom  of  all  philoso- 
phy, namely,  the  twofold  manifestation  of  truth.  ]t  has  never 
been  po'ntedly  asserted  heretofore  by  public  teachers,  and, 
although  it  is  a  universal  fact,  so  very  vague  are  popular  notions 
respecting  it,  that  people  are  apt  to  accuse  a  man  of  contradict- 
ing himself  for  declaring  the  T^hole  truth,  congratulating  them- 
selves on  their  own  consistency,  for  rigidly  adhering  to  a  one- 
sided proposition.  Take  any  common  proverb  for  an  illustration 
—thus,  "virtue  is  the  source  of  happiness,"  and  its  negative, 
"  virtue  is  tortured  by  the  exhibition  of  human  depravity  ;  it 
requires  a  man's  feelings  to  be  blunted  to  make  life  desirable." 
Both  these  a'e  correct ;  the  contradiction  is  a  reconcileable 
contradiction,  what  I  have  called  a  sexual  opposition.  Again  : 
*'  light  is  the  source  of  vision  ;"  its  negaive  "  darkness  is  the 
source  of  vision,''  is  equally  true ;  for  light  without  shade  or  re- 
lative darkness,  is  merely  a  glare,  and  is  tantamount  to  perfect 
blindness.  I  merely  gi''e  these  illust-ations  to  point  out  the 
species  of  reply  I  would  be  most  likely  to  make  to  a  specific 
charge  of  contradiction,  at  the  same  time  confessing  that  my 
habits  of  thinking  necessarily  lead  me  into  this  apparent  contra- 
diction, because  I  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  fuU  front  view 
of  the  face  of  truth  by  any  other  method.— I  do  not  like  profiles. 
Now,  all  doctrines  hitherto  taught  are  mere  profiles  of  truth, 
and  so  much  accustomed  are  men  and  women  to  the  representa- 
tions of  truth  with  one  eye,  one  ear,  one  cheek,  and  one  nostril, 
that  when  any  one  presumes  to  draw  her  with  two  of  each,  they 
roar  out "  contradiction." 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  day  will  yet  come  when  all  ele- 
mentary principles  of  philosophy  will  be  la'd  down  in  double 
columns  like  the  Analytical  Synopsis  in  the  Shepherd.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  almost  indispensable,  that  some  such  definite  mode 
of  analysis  be  adopted ;  for  men  are  so  exceedingly  prone  to 
one-sidedness,  that  if  you  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  a  pro- 
position, they  immed  ately  set  about  the  denial  of  its  opposte, 
boasting  loudly  of  their  consis'ency.  Nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
surd. It  is  a  universal  law,  without  an  exception,  that  every 
positive  has  its  negative,  and  wherever  attraction  does  exist, 
there  also  is  repulion.  I  do  not  speak  here  of  local  facts,  and 
temporary  incidents,  as  whether  a  man  was  killed  in  Covent 
Garden  yesterday,  or  a  house  was  burned  in  the  Strand,  1 
speak  of  laws  which  ae  fixed  and  eternal — of  tniths  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever^-of  these  laws  and  truths  1  say, 
they  have  a  two-sided  aspect,  and,  until  that  two-sided  aspect  be 


fairly  presented  and  acknowledged,  what  men  call  consis- 
tency is  nothing  but  confusion,  and  what  men  frequently  call 
contradiction,  is  a  full  and  fair  portrait  of  universal  truth,  I 
will  give  a  spec;men  of  contradictions,  which  are  both  positively 
and  negatively  true. 

God  is  the  author  of  evil.  God  is  not  the  author  of  evil. 

God  hates  evil.  God  does  not  hate  evil. 

Evil  is  doomed  to  destruction.     Evil  is  not  doomed  t©  destruc- 
tion. 
The  wicked  will  be  punished    The  wicked  will  not   be  pu- 

etemally.  nished  eternally. 

The  good  and  the  evil  will  be    The  good  and    the  evil  will 

separated  for  ever.  never  be  separated. 

The  goodness  of  God  is  mani-    The  severity  of  God  is  mani- 
fested in  creation.  fested  in  creation. 
God  loves  the  good,  and  hates    God  is  no  respecter  of  persons 
the  wicked.                                   —time  and  chance   happen 
to  all. 
Solidity  is  the  strongest  princi-    Solidity  is  the  weakest  princi- 
ple in  Nature.                              pie  in  Nature. 
Truth  is  more  powerful  than    Falsehood    is    stronger     than 
falsehood.                                        truth,  and  rules  the  world. 
I  leave  the  reader  to  continue  these  columns  to  any  length 
he  pleases,  asserting  only,  that  every  universal  propositioH  may 
be  brought  into  the  list  with  its  negative  along  with  It.     A  per- 
fect mass  of  contradiction,  and  yet  true  !     This  is  the  manner- 
ism, to  use  an  artist's  phrase,  which  1  have  adopted,  in  delineat- 
ing truth.     It  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  nature  •,  and  this  is 
the  answer  I  give  to  all  who  accuse  me  of  contradiction — in  ge- 
neral terms,  without  specifying  a  particular  instance.    At  the 
same  time  I  do  not  deny,  that,  in  going  into  analytical  detail, 
I  may  have  committed  many  blunders ;  but  these  blunders  can 
never  prove  subversive  of  the  fundamental  principles,  which 
stand  secure  and  irreversible  on  the  rock  of  ages. 

In  treating  of  the  consummation  of  all  progress  in  the  beau 
ideal  of  a  system  of  social  contentment,  I  have  always  felt 
that  I  had  a  peculiarly  personal  interest  in  it,  for  although  I 
do  not  expect  in  this  stage  of  being  to  see  much  amendment  in 
our  social  condition,  yet  I  feel  myself  to  be  a  member  of  the 
universal  man,  and  personally  interested  in  his  everlasting 
destiny.  The  low-minded  views  which  Materialists  entertain 
of  the  human  being  and  his  fate,  are  too  degrading  to  the  cha- 
racter of  man  to  be  regarded  by  me  as  in  harmony  with  Na- 
ture ;  and,  therefore,  without  presuming  to  determine  how  I 
shall  pesonally  experience  the  happiness  which  my  imagina- 
tion foresees,  I  never  doubt  that  it  is  my  destiny  to  enjoy  it.  I 
am  none  of  those  fantastic  perfectibilians  who  can  exult  in  the 
anticipation  of  the  high  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture 
to  which  the  human  race  shall  have  advanced  when  they  are 
eternally  aniiihilated.  There  may  be  a  satisfaction  experienced 
by  such  men  in  such  anticipations,  but  the  satisfaction  is  more 
verbal  than  real :  mine  is  more  real  than  verbal,  for  I  anticipate 
my  own  individual  participation  of  this  future  improvement 
and  increased  felicity.  Had  1  not  such  a  hope  I  should  despise 
life.  I  would  disda'n  to  feed  it.  My  pride  would  not  suffer 
me  to  live  on  the  same  terms  as  a  beast,  to  fulfil  the  same 
destiny  at  last.  The  doctrine  that  maintains  such  a  destiny  as 
this  is  low,  and  the  people  who  attach  themselves  to  it  will  sink 
t9  the  level  to  which  it  is  for  ever  doomed  in  the  world  of 
thought.  High  and  noble  thoughts  will  always  attach  them- 
selves to  a  high  destiny,  and  base  thoughts,  in  spite  of  clamour 
and  revolution,  agitation  and  intimidation,  will  keep  the  people 
down  to  the  level  of  their  own  poetry.  High  sentiments  must 
always  rule  over  low.  There  is  a  power  even  in  profession  in- 
dependent of  practice.  When  the  practice  and  the  profession 
are  both  of  the  highest  order,  it  is  vain  for  jealousy  to  wag  her 
tongue  against  them.  A  high  profession  will  cover  a  multitude 
of  low  practices,  but  a  base  profession  will  throw  a  cloak  of 
profanity  o»er  many  virtues.  Is  this  a  fact  ?  Then  let  the 
people  resolve  that  their  profession  and  their  practice  shall  be 
of  the  noblest  order.  In  spite  of  chemistry  and  phrenology, 
the  noblest  is  the  truest  and  the  best,  and  calculated  above 
every  other  for  effecting  the  salvation  of  the  species. 
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THE     SHEPHERD. 


Before  closing  the  columns  of  the  Shepherd,  I  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  mention  the  names  of  the  principal  contributors.  I 
have  not  the  authority  of  the  gentlemen  for, doing  so,  but  I 
believe  they  will  have  no  objection  to  subscribe  their  names  to 
their  own  productions.  The  principal  contributor  to  the  first 
volume  was  Dr.  De  Prati,  the  "  Alpine  Philosopher  •,"  and,  as 
much  variety  of  opinion  existed  respecting  his  letters,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  transcribing  the  following  passage  from  Cole- 
ridge's "  Table  Talk,"  in  which  that  great  dialectician  makes 
honourable  mention  of  the  correspondent  of  the  Shepherd. "  Nine 
years,"  says  Coleridge,  "  has  the  subject  of  Zoo-Magnetism  been 
before  me.  I  have  traced  it  historically :  collected  a  mass  of 
documents  in  French,  German,  Italian,  and  the  Latinists  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  have  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  ques- 
tioning eye-witnesses,  ex.  gr.,  Tieck,  Treviranus,  De  Prati, 
Meyer,  and  others  of  literary  or  medical  celebrity,  and  I  re- 
main where  I  was,  and  where  the  first  perusal  of  Klug^'s  work 
had  left  me,  without  having  moved  an  inch  backward  or  for- 
ward. The  reply  of  Treviranus,  the  famous  botanist,  to  me 
when  he  was  in  London,  is  worth  recording.  '  I  have  seen 
what  I  am  certain  I  would  not  have  believed  on  your  telling ; 
and  in  all  reason,  therefore,  I  can  neither  expect  nor  wish  that 
you  should  believe  on  mine.'" — Table  Talk,  vol.  i.  pp.  107,  &c. 

The  "  Transcendentalist"  is  a  gentleman  whom  I  have  never 
personally  met.  For  a  long  time  I  was  not  even  aware  of  his 
name.  I  saw  at  once  that  he  understood  his  subject,  and  I  ad- 
mitted his  articles  upon  their  merits  alone.  I  soon  after  disco- 
vered that  he  was  intimate  with  many  of  my  personal  friends. 
He  is  well  known  as  a  dramatic  writer,  is  an  excellent  classical 
Btholar,  and  intimately  conversant  with  German  philosophy. 
His  name  is  Oxendorf.  He  promised  us  a  concluding  letter, 
with  a  list  of  philosophical  axioms,  but  they  have  never  arrived. 

"  The  Mystic  Student"  is  a  Mr  C.  Lane,  who  I  believe 
occasionally  contributes  to  the  New  Moral  l^orld.  He  ha« 
been  long  connected  with  the  press,  and  is  better  qualified  than 
any  man  I  know  for  delineating  the  peculiar  views  of  the  school 
to  which  he  belongs. 

These  three  are  the  principal  contributors,  and  they  can 
never  be  injured,  either  in  literary  or  moral  reputation,  by  this 
revelation  of  their  authorship.  There  are  other  occasional 
Correspondents,  whose  position  in  society  is  somewhat  more 
delicate  and  precarious.  Their  names  I  leave  in  the  mist  of 
iweet  retirement.  Having  never  iormerly  appeared  as  public 
writers,  I  leave  it  to  posterity  to  discover  what  pens  of  future 
rpnown  have  made  their  debut  in  the  columns  of  the  Shepherd, 

A  series  of  papers,  entitled  "  Gallery  of  Pantheism,"  was 
eommenced  in  the  second  volume,  and  never  resumed  in  the 
third.  I  expected  much  satisfaction  ftom  these  papers,  but  the 
author  has  been  otherwise  employed,  and  I  can  only  express 
my  regret  that  thpy  were  not  continued. 

The  translator  of  Schiller's  Letters  disappeared  for  several 
months,  and  rendered  that  series  also  incomplete.  The  last 
letter  is  so  far  superior  to  the  former,  that  I  now  feel  sorry  that 
we  have  been  deprived  of  the  remainder. 

I  now  conclude  the  Shepherd,  with  as  clear  a  conscience  as  I 
commenced,  conscious  of  no  insincerity  or  selfish  motive  in 
conducting  it.  Should  J  appear  again  as  the  conductor  of  a 
paper,  I  shall  most  probably  change  my  costume,  but  I  hope  I 
shall  always  preserve  my  identity. — Thk  Editor. 

I  wish  I  had  a  list  of  errata  to  conclude  with,  and  I  faava  no 
other  apology  to  make  for  the  want  of  it  than  laziness  or  want 
of  time,  which  are  frequently  synonymous,  for  one  generally 
finda  time  for  an  agreeable  employment.  Now  what  on  earth 
can  be  more  disagreeable  than  searching  after  one's  own  blun- 
ders ?  Errors  will  creep  into  a  weekly  publication,  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  vigilance,  but  more  especially  in  an  office  where  th*ee 
publications  are  weekly  sent  to  press,  and  where  the  final  cor- 
rections are  generally  hurried  through  while  the  printer's  truck 
10  waiting  in  the  street  to  take  away  the  forms  to  the  machine. 

I  will  give  a  specimen  of  errata. — For  "  Gastinean,"  read 
*'  Gastineau,"  p.  98, 2nd  col.  For  *' sectarian  opinions  or  fun- 
damental theology,"  read  "  sectarian  opinions  o»,"  &c.,  p.  21 9, 
2nd  col.  For  *'  it  is  their  destiny  to  be  shunned"  t&hA  "  it  is 
their  destiny  to  be  shamed,"  p.  14G,  2nd  col.    There  is  a  little 


eonfmlon  m  page  98,  arising  from  some  hasty  alterations  before 
gomg  to  pres',  which  cannot  well  be  rectified.  In  page  290, 
Ins  IS  said  to  have  been  commissioned  by  .Jove  to  deceive  Aga- 
memnon—it was  not  Iris,  but  a  nameless  phantom. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

There  are  several  small  articles  in  my  possession,  which  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  inserting,  and  must  trust  lo 
the  indulgence  of  the  writers  for  the  apparent  neglect.  Several 
private  letters  also,  not  intended  for  insertion,  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  can  only  be  answered  by  this  general  acknowledg- 
ment. Many  are  anxious  to  know  if  I  have  finally  resolved 
to  commence  any  other  periodical  upon  similar  principles,  and 
when.  I  have  not  finally  resolved,  and  even  if  I  had,  it  would 
be  folly  to  make  a  positive  promise.  It  is  probable,  if  I  am 
in  good  health  and  spirits  at  the  close  of  the  summer  season, 
that  I  may  make  another  attempt ;  but  if  not,  the  old  readers 
of  the  Shepherd  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  teacher,  for  the 
best  of  all  teachers  is  within  themselves,  so  soon  as  they  have 
commenced  the  study  of  the  works  of  God  upon  universal 
principles.  Without  doubt  it  is  pleasing  for  a  man  of  broad 
and  liberal  views  to  see  a  weekly  periodical  conducted  upon  a 
broad  and  liberal  basis,  and  mortifying  to  think  that  the  most 
comprehensive  and  sublime  exhibitions  of  truth  are  those  which 
find  the  smallest  number  of  admirers  and  supporters  ;  but  this 
is  a  matter  which  concerns  the  feelings  more  than  the  under- 
standing, for  the  views  which  the  Shepherd  has  delineated  of 
truth  ill  general,  are  such  as  may  be  followed  up  by  tfie  sim- 
plest and  most  illiterate,  as  well  as  the  most  talented  and 
learned.  Wherever  a  man  looks  abroad  on  Nature^s  works,  he 
sees  the  principles  of  universalism  allegorically  typified  before 
him,  and  whether  he  merely  survey  the  superficies  of  truth,  or 
dive  into  its  deepest  and  most  sacred  arcana,  the  same  ever- 
lasting simple  elements  of  thought  are  incessantly  presented 
before  him.  Universal  Nature  is  his  teacher  ;  he  will  never 
find  an  exception  to  the  general  rules,  or  at  least  mUy  such  an 
exception  as  will  render  the  rule  itself  more  conspicuous. 

The  volunpe  has  closed  three  months  before  I  originally  in- 
tended it,  so  that  there  are  several  small  promises  left  unful- 
filled, I  should  have  learned  from  former  experience  not  to 
make  any  promises,  and  thus  save  myself  the  humiliation  of 
making  apologies,  but  one  fias  not  always  prudence  at  his  right 
hand  to  direct  him,  and  when  prudence  disappears  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  left  hand  eounsellor  is  sure  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  of  proposing  some  of  her  own  measures.  The 
one  helps  to  set  off  the  other.  They  are  the  light  and  shade  of 
character,  and  characters,  like  paintings,  can  have  no  existence 
without  both,  TJiere  is  no  painting  or  character  composed  of 
light  alorte,  and  even  the  very  fairest  lights  are  comparative 
shades.  With  these  philosophical  remarks  I  satisfy  my  own 
conscience,  and  the  reader  will  never  be  responsible  for  my 
faults  !     Therefore  all  is  well. 

Requieseamus  omnes  in  pace! 
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persecution,  240 

Barber's  Bill,  150 

Beauty,  no  standard  of,  115 
'Bear,  maternal  affection  of,  144 

Behmen,  Jacob,  256 

Bibles,  immense  distribution  of,  120 
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■■-■  Petition  of,  3 
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Bishops,  Three  Poor  British,  288 
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Carlile,  Richard,  251 

Cause  and  Effect,  338 

Cause,  undiscoverable,  107 
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Chamomile,  virtues  of  312 

Charity,  abuses  of,  348 

Chemical  Agency,  reveries  respecting,  36 

Chemical  Analyses,  contradictory,  3 

Chemistry,  67,  238 

Children  and  Discipline,  387 

China,  three  good  kings  of,  168 

Christ,  scientific  reason  for  his  coming  when  he  did,  114 
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morality  of,  118,  123, 

■— — —   true  and  false,  329 

'  materialized  the  Deity,  41 

— spirituality  of,  59 

suited  to  the  philosophy  of  the  times  in 

which  it  originated,  97 

Christians,  disobedience  of,  19,  123,  154 
Chronology,  ?,Iosaic,  200,  216,  224 

— Chinese,  60 

Indian,  216 

Chrystal  Seers,  315 
Church,  218 

■  confusion  of,  124 

Establishment,  128'  200,  330 

■-  French,  199 

"    Roman,  model  of  true  Church,  89 
■  positive  and  negative,  universal,  393 

Clergy,  their  riches,  2 

— — —   celibacy,  217 

Cobbett,  William,  356,  364 

Cockneyism,  352 

Cold  and  Heat  compared,  83 

Comet,  HaUey's,  88 

Comets,  96 

Common  Good,  360 

Compend  of  Universalism,  401 

Constellations,  resemblance  of  names  of  in  different  na- 
tions, 5 

Consumption  of  Food  in  London,  1 04 

Conversion  of  Hon.  and  Rev.  Geo.  Spencer,  229 

Corpse  Seers,  389 

Creation,  Mosaic  account  of,  60 

Creed  Anathasian,  50 

Cynocephaloi,  48 

Death  and  Life  in  Philosophy,  226,  252 

Deception,  necessary  to  happiness,  338 

Deists  and  Unitarians,  355 

Deity,  spiritualized  by  Jewisra,  41 

materialized  by  Christianity,  41 

of  the  vulgar  Deist,121 
of  the  vulgar  Believer,  121 

Destruction  and  Creation.  20,  28 

Devil  and  God,  one  and  the  same  Spirit,  137,  144,  207, 
232,  304,  312 

■ difference  between,  273 

Diatessaron,  species  of  music  illustrative  of  the  arrange 

raent  of  the  days  of  the  week,  28 
Diet,  6 

Digestion,  101,  109 
Diseases — see  the  letters  on  Tellurisra. 
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Diseases,  mental,  continued  in  letters.  254 
■  —  caused  by  civilization,  255 

Discipline,  33,  161,  282,  405 

its  double  character,  387 

Dissenterism,  right  and  wrong,  330 
Distances,  mensuration  of,  141 
Divisions  in  politics  and  religion,  105 
Divarication  of  New  Testament,  179 
Double  mental  nature,  177,  390 
Dreams,  visions,  &c.,  178,  184 
Dream,  phrenological,  302 

Drunkenness,  23,  53,  127 

DueUing,  372,  289 

..  —  punishment  of  in  America,  254 

Dumbness,  164 

Duplicity,  381 

Earths,  163 

Economy,  Jewish,  23 

Education,  national,  294 

— moral  and  intellectual  contrasted,  340_, 

at  Fellenberg's  school,  405  


—  national,  130 


Election  and  reprobation,  337  .    ... 

Electricity,  107,  287 

Elements,  three  original,  1 

English,  ancient  manners  of,  29 

Etymology,  47 

Evil,  origin  of,  57,  81,  137, 165,  207 

good  out  of,  58,  73 

,    ...  Supreme  Power  author  of  all,  131 

the  law  of  God,  145 

Extremes,  reconciliation  of  106 

...  ■■    tendency  of,  to  unite,  59 
Eyes,  multiplying,  272 

Fablb,  the  old  well,  62,  innkeeper  and  guest,  87 
Facts  of  no  use  without  general  principles,  385 
Fainting  fits,  112 

Faith  and  infidelity,  33,  305,  306,  353 
Fall  of  man  true  and  false,  81,  330 
Fatalism,  true  and  false,  331 
Fear,  40,  146 

Feasting,  extravagance,  &c.,  2 
Fetishism,  41 

FeudaUsra,  its  tendency,  273 
Filtering  Machine,  280 
First-born  condemned  as  victims,  209,219 
Flea,  story  of  a,  365 

Flood,  possibility  and  probability  of,  52     ~- 
Food,  three  kinds  of,  142,  148 
Fools,  a  lesson  for,  11 
Fossils,  51,  6 1 

Four  horns  that  divide  the  church,  75 
Fruits,  first  poisonous  or  hurtful,  17 
Fungi,  64 
Gastric  juice,  101 
Gathering  and  scattering,  233 
Geology,  4,  49,  51,  59,  61,  96 
Germany,  the  secret  of  its  weakness,  362 
God,  264,  401,  402 

onefold,  and  Devil  twofold,  31S 

■  is  and  is  not  the  author  of  evil,  329 

will  of,  337 

justice  and  injustice  of,  337 

wisdom  and  ignorance  of,  337 

a  universal  term  not  fit  for  science,  394 

a  subject  for  contemplation  only,  394 

a  priori  and  a  posteriori  reasoning,  respecting, 

author  of  evil,  129,  137,  145,  322,  330 

Gravesend,  trip  to  15 
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Growth,  extraordinary,  16 

Gypsies,  account  of,  358 

Hahxemanx,  Samuel,  379 

Hartshorn,  48 

Hatred;  use  and  beauty  of,  25,  108 

Hats,  manufacture  and  cheapness  of,  239 

Health,  destruction  of,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  243 

Heart,  instance  of  a,  on  the  right  side,  344 

Heat  and  Cold,  83,  172 

Positive  and  Negative,  151 

Hell,  there  is  and  is  not  a  hell,  338 
Hercules'  Labours,  astronomical  allegories,  27 
Heterogeneity,  curious  ideas  respecting,  244 
Home  Sickness,  308 

love,  361 

Homojopathic  Treatment,  395 
Homoeopathy,  205,  379 
Honey,  poisonous,  312 
Honour,  tribunal  of,  266 

Hydrogen  corresponds  to  thepassive  or  female  principle,  2 
— ^— —  corresponds  to  cold  and  blue,  68 

-      supposed  to  be  the  original  element,  56 

Idolatry,  true  and  false,  329,  249 

Jealousy,  293 
Jewism,  226,  233,  403 

spiritualized  God,  41,  201 

true  and  false,  329 

sensuality  of,  59 

Jewish  Tabernacle,  314 

High  Priests,  breast  plate  of,  328 

Jews,  gathering  of,  234 

Ignorance  and  Knowledge,  resemblance  between,  382 
Ignorance,  use  of,  25 
Imagination.  178 

Immortality,  245,  263,  266,  271,  279 
Imprisonment  for  Debt,  295 
Independence,  mercenary,  357 
Individualism,  160,  258,  361 
Indian-rubber  Carpet,  288 
Infidelity,  God's  battle-axe,  298 
■  unsystematic,  312 

true  and  false,  171,  329 

. political,  371 

Infidels  not  liberals,  170 

Inns  of  Court,  231 
Inqusition,  Protestant,  240 

Moral,  266  

Inspiration,  178 

Insect,  lamplighter,  280 

Insects,  calculations  on  the  numbers  of,  278 

Justice,  evil  of,  25,  160 

KiRKDALE,  cave  of,  51  .,..,,.••.       r.f. 

-  Knowledge,  perfect,  would  destroy  mdividual  activity,  2* 
Labour,  animate  and  inanimate,  268 
Language,  English,  likely  to  become  universal,^,376 
— — —  Sanscrit,  186 

_ positive  and  negative,  335 

philosophical,  32 

imiversal,  280,  373 

..  double,  of  Nature,  381 

of  a  Somnambulist,  334 

Law,  moral,  249,  282,  290 

— —  American  Penal,  253  i 

and  Gospel,  145,  297 

of  God,  114,  145 

— —  vaguenes  of,  342  , 

-  universal,  156 

and  Liberty,  8l,  176,  265 

Life,  solar  and  telluric,  147 
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Lifting  Experiment,  112 

Light,  1 57 

— ^  trinity  of,  65 

-  chemical  properties  of,  36,  68 
Love,  293,  299,  354 

Luxury,  effects  of  on  the  temper  and  dispojition,  31 

Lying,  81 

— —  false  swearing,  &c.,  380 

Madness  (see  Mental  Diseases) 

Magnetism,  Animal,  letter  1st,  143,  continued 

Mahometanism,  true  and  false,  329 

Mahometanism,  offspring  of  Jewism  and  Christianity, 

34,  82,  233 
Mahommedan  Schools,  120 
Male  and  Female,  69,  167,  202,  279,  303 

question  respecting  their  superiority,  323 
Man,  distinction  between  and  other  animals,  72 
Man  Monkey,  40 
.  varieties  of,  1 73 

Marriage,  274,  325 
Materialism,  true  and  false,  329 
.1  155,  163,  171,  198,  224,  241,  244 

— — — —  Christian,  162 
Matter,  what  is  it?  163,  264 
.  indefinible,  401 

Melancholy,  275 
Mesraer,  195 

— — —  his  theory  of  Magnetism,  196 
Messiah,  double,  89 
..  work  of,  97,  105 

'    ■  -  not  an  individual,  but  a  church,  139 
Metals,  163,  400 
Milk,  263 

Milk-pails,  zinc,  272 
Minerals,  163,  49 
Mirabeau's  System  of  Nature,  343 
Monks,  their  gluttony  and  luxurious  living,  2 
Mon«y,  love  of;  its  utility,  371 
Monied  Interest,  188 
Moon,  influence  of  on  vegetation,  392 
——  April,  392 

Morality,  different  meaning«  of,  57 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  221 
Motion,  the  God  of  the  Atheist,  397 

self,  characteristic  of  an  animal,  49 

Murder,  spiritualized,  275 

made  instrumental  for  good,  289 

Music,  34,  208 

Mythology,  Oriental,  6,  94 

Nature,  bibolar  or  twofold,  9,  143,  156,  170,  177,  190, 

233,  279,  297,  385 
— ^— —  abortive  attempts  of,  16 
— -. —  at  rest  and  in  motion,  17 

Trinity  of,  2,  17,  49,  57,  313,  284 

■  '   impartiality  of,  24 

-  is  an  animal,  49 

unity  of,  1,  36,  56 

— ^—  treachery  and  cruelty  of,  64 
— — —  unchangeable,  QQ 
— —  contradiction  of,  105 

design  in,  112,  225,  252,  305 

morality  of,  249,  257 

and  God,  difference  between,  40,  274 

■  discord  of,  36 

— —  slowness  of  the  operations  of,  50 

law  of,  257 

Natural  Theology,  Lord  Brougham's,  32* 
Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  75 
Necessity,  devoid  of  meaning,  42 


Negroes,  inferiority  of,  173 

— — —    examples  of  ingenious,  152 

Nerves,  spirituality  of,  203 

Nestlings,  272 

Night,  reflections  on,  227 

Nitrogen,  forms  a  distinction  between  animals  and  vege- 
tables, 1,  supposed  to  be  a  compound,  264 

Numbers,  their  mystical  character,  175 

Nutrition,  3  

Oil,  vegetable,  64 

Opinion,  change  of,  132 

Oracles,  33,  262,  381,  382 

Owenism,  223 

Oxydes,  163 

Oxygen,  corresponds  to  the  active  or  male  principle,  2 

■^— —    corresponds  to  red  and  heat,  68 

Paper,  hydrographic,  280,  made  by  wasps,  277 

Parliaments,  129,  149 

Paupers,  rich  and  poor,  263 

People,  to  be  gathered  only  by  the  religious  principle,  314 

Persecutive  spirit  of  Grecian  boys  in  the  East,  192 

Philanthrophy,  caricature  of,  13 

Phillips's  aphorisms,  397 

not  an  atheist  by  profession,  398         ^,...«,_ 

Philosophy,  revolution  of,  by  R.  Whalley,  243 

Phosphorus^  54 

Phrenology,'  90,  181,  283,  296 

— — — — —  and  physiognomy,  310 

Piety,  bewildered,  64 

Plants,  252,  260 

Poisons,  almost  all  exist  in  a  state  of  union  with  sugar,  9 

-^—    their  use  in  nature,  9 

Politics,  344 

'     trinity  in,  66 

Polygamy  and  polyandry,  crimes  against  nature,  g6T 

Polytheism,  true  and  yet  false,  329 

Poor  law  amendment  bill,  288 

Poor  laws,  old,  270 

Popery,  true  and  false,  329 

Popes,  character  of,  134 

Population,  mathematical  theory  of,  64 

Positive  and  negative  illustrated,  386 

Power,  241,  401 

active,  resides  in  gas,  the  passive  in  solid  matter,  2 

'■■  •    '  moral  superior  to  physical,  2 

— royal,  122 

Prayer,  128,  246 

Prejudice,  150,  237 

Press,  218,356,  371 

— —  persecution  of,  400 

Prevorst,  Seer  of,  318,  327,  333 

Printing,  247 

Progress,  167,  202,  209,  226,  242,  274,  313 

— — —  society  not  all  progi-essive,  352 

-^— —  limits  to,  73 

three  stages  of,  297,  313 

Property,  346 

private,  its  powerful  political  influence,  377 

Prophesying,  388 

Prophets,  their  simplicity  of  mind,  1 85 

Protestantism,  202,  209,218 

^— — represents  the  bride,  202 

true  and  false,  329 

—— — the  last  stage  of  progress,  82 

Prostitution,  407 

Publicans,  jobbing  of,  24 

42  Punishments,  eternal,  74,  154,  354 

corporal,  147,  282 

.  ..  eternal,  true  and  false,  3 
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Purgatory,  St.  Patrick's,  167,  218 

Putrefaction,  luminosty  of,  56 

Pyramids,  158 

Pythagorean  notions  of  food,  5 

Quakers,  longevity  of,  127 

Quizzicus,  to  the  Editor,  291 

— — ^—    Sorrows  of  a  Scribe,  S09 

— — —    to  the  Alpine  Philowpher,  317 

— — ^—    in  a  serious  mood,  332 

Rackrails,  269 

Radicals  and  Tories,  370 

Ran  court.  Professor,  on  life,  7 

Rape  and  Robbery,  punishment  of  in  America,  253 

Rattlesnake,  disarmed  by  the  leaves  of  white  ash  320 

Rebellion  a  virtue,  81 

Redemption  of  Man,  89,  tmiversal,  153 

Reform,  Church,  opinions  of  Churchmen,  255> 

Reformation,  Protestant,  90,  352 

Religion,  divisions  of,  361 

Religion,  formal,  its  necessity  questioned,  377 

■  ■  the  basis  of  politics,  388 

.  influence  of,  on  progress,  355 

Religions,  three  great,  34,  98 

■  two  species  of,  402 

— — ^  natural  and  revealed,  their  connexion,  .835 
Reproduction,  260 
Respiration,  63 

nitrogen  in,  264 

Responsibility,  moral,  true  and  false,  331 
Revelation,  first  false,  then  true,  321 

■  —  true,  and  yet  false,  329 

errors  respecting,  33,  (191,  195 

equivocation  of,  81,  131,  185 

double  character  of,  284,  296 

and  science  compared,  178 

Revelations,  not  all  equal  in  importance,  84,  178 

Right  and  Wrong,  338 

Sabbath,  113,  ought  to  be  kept,  249 

Sacrament,  Lord's  Supper,  1 69 

Sacrifice  for  sin,  82,  161,  170,  330 

Satan  identical  with  God,  81 

Schelling,  hisideaof  Nature's  progress,  384 

Science,  twofold,  285 

Scot  and  Lot  Vetera,  399 

Sculpture,  t2 — Egyptian,  76— Grecian  and  Roman,  115 

Sea,  luminosity  of,  55,  375 

encroachments  of,  on  East  coast  of  Britain,  4 

Sects,  religions  and  Infidel,  their  negative  character,  386 

positive  character,  386 

Senses,  unity  of  the  five,  79 — Perfection  in  Savages,  93 
Sensibility,  inconsistencies  of,  259 
Seven,  number,  35,  65,  75,  175 
Shakers,  191 
Shelley,  261 

Sibyl  Cumean,  75  

Sin,  its  double  chaiacter,  337  • 

Sleep,  telluric  life,  147 

Sodomy,  punishment  of,  in  America,  253 

Solar  System,  75,  341 

Somnambulism,  144,  177,  189,  205,  212,  237,  &C.— See 

Letters  on  Tellurism. 

Soul,  human,  283  — — . 

Sound,  99  

Southcottians,  167, 175,  190,  207,  224 
Spiders,  habits  of,  16 
Spiritualism,  true  and  false,  329 
Spiritualism  and  Materialism,  41,  154 
Spirituous  Liquors,  117 


St.  Simon,  parable  of,  135 

— — —  his  last  words,  377 

St.  Simonism,  223 

Stammering,  164 

Stature  of  Mankind,  365 

Stealing,  290 

Steam  Digging-machine,  290 

Stomach,  101 

Stones,  precious,  virtue*  of,  3!W 

Substances,  three,  2 

Superstition,  151 

Supremacy,  spiritual  and  material,  209 

Swords  and  Guns,  384 

Taste,  experiment  on,  by  Volta,  96 

Taxation,  187 

TeDurism,  positive  and  negative,  190 

Temperance  of  Quakers,  127 

Temperature,  hints  respecting  expostire  to  heat  &  eold,  11 

Ten  Horns  of  the  Beast,  343 

Termitee,  or  White  Ants,  of  Africa,  90 

Thermometers,  72 

Thorns  and  Prickles,  disappear  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  !• 

Time  and  Time-pieees,  69 

Timidity,  caused  by  luxury,  32 

Tithes,  95,  268,  351 

Tories  and  Radicals,  370 

Tracts,  Religious,  193 

Training,  40 

Trance,  Artificial,  curious  instance  of,  349 

Trinitarians,  right  and  vn"ong,  330 

Trinity  of  Matter,  1 

Truth,  illustration  of  its  variety,  26 

— ^ —  never  obtained  by  man  befwe  error,  6T 

what  is  it }  385 

-^— —  and  Mystery,  4 

omnipresence  of  26 

Twelve,  Number,  27 

Tyrants,  ingratitude  and  imbecility  of,  276 
Unitarians,  right  and  wrong,  330 
and  Deists,  345 


-  Defence  of,  382 


Universalism,  186,  236,  242,  297 

Political,  129,  264 

Compend  of,  401 

-^— — — —  Articles  of  241 

Fatalism,  &c.,  285 

Vegetables,  49 

three  vegetable  laws,  104 

Vegetation,  it  progressive  character  in  the  natural  iM- 

provement  of  the  soil,  2 
Vegetation,  influence  of  the  moon  on,  392 

Ventriloquism,  164  

Volney's  Ruins,  226  

Voluptary  and  Involuntary  Principle,  117  

Wanderer,  a  Poem,  19  - — '■ 

Wasps,  Social,  277  

Week,  days  of,  28  

Wild  Children  found  in  a  state  of  Nature,  37         

Wilks,  Margaret,  ode  to  memory  of,  7  

Will,  Freedom  of,  true  and  false,  331  

Witchcraft,  166,  309,  315  

Wolff,  Joseph,  18  

Woman,  201,  324,  404  

letter  of  P.  A.  S.,  286  

Women's  Souls,  262 

Worms,  dialogue  between  two  little,  296 

Yezedi,  interview  with  a,  19 
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Atheism  cannot  become  a  fundamental 

principle  of  philosophy,  2. 
———  its  reforming  spirit,  2,  42, 

its  superstition,  56. 

Astrology,  Physiology,  &c.,  8. 
Ancestors,  ridiculous  yiew  of  their  wis- 
dom, 55. 
Astronomy  in  India,  63. 
Barbers  and  Beards,  &c.,  22. 
Burying  alive,  35,  36. 
Burckhard,  his  conversion  to  Mahome- 

tanism,  37. 
Covetousness  in  the  Church,  Mammon,  4. 
Christianity,  Hindoo  opinion  of,  5,  58. 
Cler  cal  corruption,  7,  1 1,  36,  37. 

Christianity,  its  resemblance  to  Pagan- 
ism, 9. 

Caps,  15. 

Coleridge,  letter  of,  31. 

Clerical  confessions  of  moral  ine£Bciency, 
45. 

Chair,  acoustic,  46. 

Creation,  Mosaic  account  of,  49. 

Cherokee  Bible  Society,  5G. 

Calculating  boy,  58. 

Dissenters  politically  allied  with  Infidel*, 
2. 

Deception  in  God,  14, 17. 

^———  in  Science,  33. 

— — ^  in  Revelation,  41. 

Despotism,  48. 

Evangelicals,  cowardly  in  public  meet- 
ings, 2. 

Egyptians,  modijrn,  20. 

Excommunication,  its  value,  24. 

Evil,  author  of,  43 

Faith  and  futurity,  28. 

God,  his  deception,  14,  17,  51. 

Geordano  Bruno,  23. 

God,  female,  3,  25. 

Government,  opinion  of  the  three  forma 
of,  48,  57. 


Geology,  Dr.  Buckland'a  treatise,  49. 

.  of  Britain,  58. 

.  organic  remains,  62. 

Harro  Harring — words  of  a  man,  3. 

Harris,  Rev.  J.,  4. 

Hindoo  religion,  5. 

Hats,  their  philosophy  and  theology,  15, 

Infidelity,  iwt  satisfactory,  1,  33, 

discussion  of,  19. 

Illegitimacy,  8. 

Idealism,  19,  61. 

Jews,  32. 

Knowledge,  not  source  of  happiness,  57. 

Life  and  death,  7. 

Lingam  and  Yon',  9. 

Liberty,  cap  of,  15. 

Law,  Mrs.,  48. 

Labour,  agricultural,  38. 

Law-living  v.  dead  letter,  £7, 

Marriage,  7,  43,  57. 

^——  chemical,  12. 

Miracles,  debate  on,  18,  60. 

Magic,  Egyptian,  27. 

Metaphysics,  head  of  science,  26. 

Mazzini,  Joseph,  28. 

Matter,  30,  62, 

Mvstery  of  science  and  revelation  equal, 

42. 
Metaphysical   analysis — (See  Transcen- 

dentalist'g  letters.) 
Missionary  preaching,  55. 
Money,  curious  bleaching  of  Bank  notes, 

64. 
Nature,  male  and  feaaale,  3,  9,  25,  47* 

is  the  Devil. 

Nenion's  Gravitation   anticipated    600 

years,  by  a  Hindoo  astronomer,  63, 
Pantheism,  1. 
Pendulum,   vibrating   seconds  universal 

standard  of  weights  and  measures,  9. 
Psychometer,  12. 
Population— Malthus  and  Sadler,  39,  43. 


Poor-law,  40. 

Propositions,  43. 

Providence — (See  God,  Atheism,  Nature, 

&c.) 
Pantheism,  bisexual  in  China,  47, 
Progress  from  low  to  high,  50, 
Pegsworth,  the  murderer,  54, 
Religion  and  science— opposition,  I. 

Eastern  and  Western,  10, 

Revelation,  its  deception  useful,  14,17, 

41,  50. 
Religion,  head  of  science,  43. 
'■  trade  of,  47,  56. 

'  and  morality,  52. 

Revelation,  accordance  with  Nature,  60. 

Sectarianism,  commencement  and  pro- 
gress of,  9. 

Surgeons,  barbers'  nurslings,  22, 

Somnambulism,  36. 

Scotch  piety,  47. 

Sound,  48. 

Synthesis,  51, 

Spinoza,  53,  59. 

Savages,  adepts  in  praying,  56, 

Spirits,  people  sucking,  with  a  straw  from 
the  gutter,  57. 

Trinity,  Hindoo  opinion  o^  5, 
Thugs,  32, 

Universalism,  1,  10,  29, 

'  the  only  species  of  faith 

which  can  avow  itself  in  public  meet- 
ings, 2. 

preached  by  the  Fanatics, 


the  Infidels,  an«l  the  public  writers,  in 

language,  9. 
Understanding,  39. 
Veltaire,  his  chapel,  36, 

Woman,  3. 

■  more  numerous  than  man^why  ? 

43. 
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Abstainers,  79 

Absurdities  and  Non-essentials,  296 

Analogies  of  Nature,  idea  of  a  universal 

harmony  derived  from,  29 
Animal  magnetism,  99,  143 
— —  the  omnivorous,  219,  232 
Annaphel,  letter  to  the  Shepherd  onkcow- 

ledge,  by.  255 
Antiquities^-druids — trinity,  44 

Egyptian,  14,  245,  294 

Arithmetic,  vegetable,  23  ;  animal,  56 
Association,  power  of  prejudice  with  re- 
ference to,  137 
■  moral  influence  of,  170 

Authority,  25 

nothing  so  much  wanting  in 

modem  days  as,  88 

universality  the  highest,    88, 


314 
Bible,  universality  of  the  influence  of  the, 

281 
— —  and  its  interpreters,  282 

presents  no  obstacle  to  liberality, 

282 

Black  and  White  (men),  ]  1 

Blind,  printing  for  the,  16;  hint  to  the, 

39 
British  Association,  spiritualism  of  the, 

149 
British  and  Foreign  Young  Men's  Socie- 
ty, prize  essay  of,  24 
Campanella,  city  of  the  sun,  306 
Catholic  and  Protestant  principles  com- 
pared, 105 
Catholicism,  tendency  to  unity  of,  1 05 

increase  of,  in  America,  112 

Catholics,  success  of,  as  missionaries,  9 
Celibacy,  the  world  greatly  indebted  to, 

218 
Cement,  16 

Charies  the  Martyr,  160 
Chimneys,  a  cry  from  the,  230 
Christ,  threefold  development  of  the,  225 
•  two  natures  of  the,  233 

condemned  as  a  lunatic,  302 

Christianities,  two,  for  two  worlds,  177 
Christianity  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world,  33 

the  best  social  system,  41 

self  conceit  of  the  pretenders 

to,  46 

distinction  between  the  sour 

and  the  sweet,  58 

in  India,  72 

bipolar  view  of,  90 

'  specimen  of  YanVee,  141 

present  system  of,  a  remark- 
able failure,  162 

foretells  its  own  political  re- 
alization, 234 

Church  of  Scotland,  8,  10 
the,  98,  193 

equivocation  of  the,  64 

forms,  frivoliy  of  controversies  on 

the  merits  of,  82 

convocation  of  the,  1 49 

reform,  1 52 

'  extension  at  Greenock,  237 


Churchquake,  85 

Circumstances,  influences  of,  on  charac- 
ter, 249 

Cit'es,  indispensabil  ity  of  large,  1 46 

Clerical  foolery,  235 

— — —   intolerance,  237 

-: — —   agitators,  256 

Coleridge,  high- church  Toryism  of,  91 

Confessional,  the,  113 

Constantinople,  the  fair  sex  at,  94 

Contention,  the  spirit  of,  1 95 

Conversion  of  a  Church  of  England 
Clergyman  to  the  Baptist  persuasion 
235 

of  Hindoos,  239 

Convert,  a,  22 

Communion,  full,  a  btau  ideal  only,  257 

Communiiies,  296 

Community  of  property,  to  what  extent 

is  it  possible?  153 
^-^— —  idea  of,  not  absolute,  154 
Co-operation  and  Mysticism,  227 
Corn  law  rhyming,  240 
Cotton-mill,  the  horrors  of  a,  222 
'  spinners,  Glasgow,  250,  264,  269 

Creoles,  192 
Death,  198 
— —  prerogative  of  man  to   meditate 

upon,  247 
Despotism  and  Democracy,  40 
Destruction,  philosophy  of,  57 
Devilish  love,  208 
Devil  worship  in  Ceylon,  86 
Dissenters  in  England,  95 
Druids,  44 

Drummers'  festival,  72 
Dupotet's  (Baron)  lectures,  143 
Earth,  heat  of  the,  16 
Education,  practical  and  national,  78 
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